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Potatoes  Sprayed  with 
PyrOX  Yield  50  Bu. 
More  per  Acre 


MY  22  acres  of  potatoes 
sprayed  with  Pyrox  aver- 
aged 50  bu.  more  per  acre  tlian 
where  other  sprays  were  used," 
writes  Mr,  J.  D.  McFaun,  Man- 
ager of  the  Hillside  Farm,  Vin- 
tage. Pa.,  under  date  of  Nov.  5, 
1929.  He  says:  "The  quahty  of 
the  potatoes  is  so  good  that  I  am 
getting  $2.00  per  bu.— which 
means  a  20c  premium— at  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  market." 

At  $2.00  per  bu..  Mr.  McFaun's 
increased  yield  obtained  by  pro- 
tecting his  potatoes  with  Pyrox, 
amounted  to  $100  an  acre.  Other 
growers  report  similar  extra  prof- 
its from  crops  sprayed  with 
Pyrox. 

Pyrox  is  a  combined  insecti- 
cide and  fungicide,  the  growth  of 
thirty  years'  experience.  It  is 
scientitically  prepared  to  kill  in- 
sect pests,  control  blights,  and 
other  diseases  and  to  stimulate 
plant  growth.  It  is  quick  and 
easy  '.<!  use.    It  does  not  clog  the 


Mr.  jr.  D.  McFaun,  Mgr.  of 
Hillside  Farm,  Vintaffe,  Pa. 


nozzles  and  sprays  in  a  fine  mist. 
It  has  the  best  of  sticking  and 
covering  properties. 

Spraying  with  Pyrox  is  a 
profitable  operation.  Not  only 
are  the  increased  yields  obtained 
which  normally  result  from  spray- 
ing, but  an  additional  yield 
which  will  pay  for  any  difference 
in  the  cost  of  Pyrox  several  times 
over.  Pyrox  is  now  priced  lowest 
in  3 1  years.  See  your  dealer  today 
and  get  a  copy  of  the  new  illus- 
trated Pyrox  Spray  Guide. 
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CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
will  poiitively  destroy  them. 

A  spiavinK  Rolution  (not  li  chlorate):  costs 
onlv  6r  iieieallon:  will  not  ruin  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  foi   free  illiuttated  booklet. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 
Reading,  Pa. 
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The  H(>gK^>  makes  No.  1  and  No. 
VTfkfiiJ^^  -  grades  wilh  k-ss  tiian  3',;   variation 

kV"  from  Government  sizes.   Culls  and  dirt  are 

»^      eliminated  at  the  same  time. 
It  Kr:>(les  17^  to  3<iO  bu.  per  hour,   depending   on  the  model. 
Will  not  hrui^e  or  injure  even  Kreen  Stock.  All  cuts  and  disejised 
^UK  k  c  an  l.c  pii  !^ed  cut  easily  when  equipped  with  Roller  PickinK 
Table,  V  hich  automatically  turns  potatoes  over. 
Qi'ii'k-t  h;iTi>ii'aif:iiliiiient  I"  rnill^  cliiinf/inR  belts  in  1e»s  Itian  a  minute  to  Rrad<>  a  dif 
fiTont  v:uiciy  cf  ixit,itiw«.    Khirliinecnn  lie »to|ipccl  without  shuttinx  nff  motor    Filleil 
Ij:iks«'  in  !•"  riM'laiid  v  ilhinil  Ki'ippinR  mnchiiie. 
lnip<>>si!<<"t'i.iver1o!idp<'\v(M machines.  lioKKKCradcradotheinanuallatHirofStciRmrii. 
r  ucd  iif  Jjo.o  cit.ii  u\k     Writi-  fi>T  free  catalnf. 

Bojjjr.s  Manufacturing:  Corp.  22  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

FactorieH:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


TIE  "Agrriculturai  Situation"  for 
June  says  most  accurately  that 
western  wheat  growers  are 
"hopeful  but  not  cheerful."  I  do  not 
mention  it  as  a  matter  of  news,  but 
rather  to  .say  that  the  whole  world  is 
in  much  the  same  plight.  It  would 
be  easy  to  get  blue  about  our  ability 
to  maintain  foreign  markets,  our  in- 
dustrial situation  that  did  not  respond 
satisfactorily  to  stimulation,  the  em- 
ployment that  did  not  grow  better  on 
schedule  time,  economic  depression  in 
most  countries,  and  so  on  somewhat 
indefinitely.  It  isn't  a  cheery  time, 
and  many  a  man  is  wondering  wheth- 
er next  fall  is  to  see  us  gaining  the 
ground  we  expected,  but  the  world  has 
a  way  of  righting  itself  that  never 
fails. ' 

Personally  I  am  picking  out  the 
leaders  who  .seem  to  me  sincere  and 
as  far-seeing  as  any,  and  making  sure 
I  am  clear  of  any  desire  to  do  a  bit 
of  knocking  because  their  hopes  are 
not  now  realized.  One  may  feel  pretty 
sure  that  the  whole  world  will  look 
biighloi  later  on  because  that  is  the 
w«y  the  world  goes  round — always 
has  and  always  will. 

Plowing   Down  or   Itiirning 

A  subscriber  has  a  field  that  has  not 

been  plowed,  pastured  or  mowed  for 

a   long    term   of  years.     He    plans    to 

plow  for  wheat  this  fall  or  for  spring 

crops  next  season.    "Would  you  burn 

the  old  grass  off  or  would  you  plow 

j  it   all    umler."   he  asks.     He   says   the 

j  plowing  would  be  ea.sier  if  the  ground 

;  were    burned    over,    and    asks   for   an 

I  estimate  of  the  humus  valtie  in  money 

i  per  acre, 

j       An   answer  even   to  the   first  ques- 
tion  is   not    as   easy  as    it   may  look. 
I  The  orthodox  thing  to  say  is  that  un- 
I  der  no  circtimstances   should   the  or- 
ganic   matter    be    burned    because    it 
probably  is  the  chief  need  of  the  land. 
!  I  incline  to  say  it,  and  certainly  it  is 
,  true  if  this  land  is  to  be  fall  plowed 
I  for  a  spring  crop.    There  will  be  more 
fertility  in  the  ground  to  feed  the  corn 
plants,  or  any  other  plants. 

If  I  was  interested  in  getting  a  cro}) 
of  wheat  and  a  .seeding  to  timothy 
and  clover,  I  should  just  as  .soon  ri.sk 
it  after  burning  this  growth  of  stuft 
off  as  after  turning  it  under.  Tarniors 
ii.sed  to  .say  that  burning  gr.iund  over 
made  some  plant  ff)od  available,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  had 
much  effect  that  way  except  In  pro- 
viding the  ash  for  immediate  use. 
The  only  statement  I  care  to  stand  for 
is  that  there  is  some  substantial  be- 
lief that  burning  off  ground  before 
plowing  for  wheat  helps  rather  than 
hurts  the  chance  for  a  good  yield. 

But  I  would  not  bum  up  this  or- 
ganic matter.  A  better  way  to  gain 
the  advantage  that  burning  olT  niay 
have  is  to  rot  this  material  in  the 
giound  this  summer,  and  replow  the 
land  for  wheat.  The  surface  of  this 
old  field  is  the  best  part  of  'he  .-ioil. 
and  it  is  the  part  in  which  a  new  .seed- 
ing .should  be  made.  Better  break  th» 
field  liow.  turning  everything  down, 
and  replow  in  August,  disk  thoiough- 
ly.  roll  well  and  get  a  solid  bod  I'o:- 
the  wheat.  Or.  if  for  com,  plow  down 
this  fall  and  let  the  frost  put  it  into 
condition. 

KHtlniittinir  Value  In  C\ish 

This  question  certainly  Is  h  legit- 
imate one.  Some  of  us  say  do  this  tnd 
do  that,  and  why  shoiihl  we  not  be 
asked  what  the  gain  in  cash  would  ue 
from  following  our  advice?  Then  W( 
begin  to  hedge  because  it  is  hodgiii;? 
time. 

No  one  may  say  what  the  humus 
value  of  the  growth  on  this  field  would 
prove  to  be.  It  depends  on  the  amount 
of  stuff,  its  character,  the  soils  ne-'d 
and  next  year's  weather.  Now,  that 
is    true,    and   thei"e   is   no   other   wav 


about  it.  Then,  why  be  urgent  tiia 
the  organic  matter  of  cultivated  sou 
be  increased?  Because  experience  and 
observation  and  reason  show  that  soil.-* 
rich  in  humus  are  most  productive, 
and  we  should  not  run  counter  to  na 
ture's  constant  effort  to  build  up  Ter- 
tility  through  the  adding  of  vegeta'ole 
matter  to  the  soil  except  just  so  far 
as  it  is  neces.sary  to  run  counter  while 
getting  a  living  out  of  the  land.  No. 
don't  burn,  but  the  value  in  dollar.- 
per  acre  that  this  grass  and  other 
growth  may  have  I  do  not  know. 

Sliding  .\long 

A  physician  I  know  has  a  grievame 
against  the  garage  that  makes  occa- 
.sional  repairs  on  his  car.  He  says 
that  when  something  is  wrong  with 
the  car  and  he  wants  that  something 
made  right,  the  mechanic  insists  thai 
various  other  matters  need  attention 
The  valves  never  have  been  regroun  l. 
and  this  should  be  done,  or  the  brakes 
need  relining  always  something  that 
would  run  up  quite  a  bill.  This  doctor 
says  that  he  knows  the  car  is  doing 
fairly  well  and  he  refuses  to  let  ih^- 
garage  have  its  way.  And  yet  Uw 
modern  physicians  methods  are  the 
same  a.>-  tho.se  of  the  meihanic.  He 
believes  iu  a  thorough  job  of  over- 
hauling and  no  more  tinkering  Liit,ii 
necessary. 

Thoroughne.ss  and  exactness  in  lile 
cost  money-    a  lot  of  money.    That  i< 
true  in  every  way.    They  are  adniu 
able  enough,  but  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  most  people.    It  results  thai 
a   considerable  section  of  the  human 
race  necessarily  learns  to  slide  alonp 
And  their  methods  may  be  admirab' 
enough.     They    think    an    exact    mai, 
inclines  to  become  angidar  and  a  thoi 
ough-going    man    seems    to    be   doin_ 
too  much  going.  *It   is  all  right  th^u 
his  watch  is  correct  to  a  .second,  but 
the  one  who  eases  along  with  a  watcli 
usually  two  minutes  slow  or  fast  doe> 
not  want  his   attention  called  to  th  ■ 
error,  unless  he  has  a  train  to  mak- 

Our  great  company  of  "Slidei- 
Along"  in  this  world  have  no  neces 
.sar>'  connection  with  the  "Thriftles.s. 
but  many  are  members  of  the  "Honu - 
ly  Farms'  As.sociation."  They  fit  theni- 
.selves  happily  into  a  situation  wheic 
lack  of  cash  would  make  thoroughne.s> 
out  of  the  question  anyway.  The  ob- 
vious criticism  of  their  position  is  thtt 
they  would  have  more  cash  if  thev 
were  mr)re  thorough.  Their  reply  i> 
that  they  could  be  more  thorough  it 
they  had  more  cash.  And  there  yo-i 
ale     .some  of  vou. 


Resumes  Fruit  Fly  Fight 

THK  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  coopeiation  with  tlu 
State  Plant  Board  hem  resumed  work 
in  Florida  on  the  Mediterranean  fruii 
fly  problem. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  De- 
partment will  permit  the  Dei)artmeni 
to  undertake  spray  or  clean-up  work 
only  where  actual  infestations  occur 
In    ca.ses    of    actual    infestation,    this 
clean-up  and  spray  work  will  be  done 
under   authority   of    the    State    Plani 
Board,    an    organization    which    per 
formed  most  va'uable  service  last  sea 
son  in  the  eradication  campaign,  ae 
cording  to  Secretary  Hyde,  and  which 
will  fill  a  neces.sary  place  in  the  woik 
now  under  way. 

The  intensive  clean-up  and  spia.\ 
work  must  be  carried  out  by  th- 
growers  with  the  Department  giviii;: 
such  a.s.sistance  as  is  possible  in  th' 
way  of  information  and  .service.  In 
tensive  in.spections  will  be  continuen 
and  it  is  hoped  conditions  will  justif\ 
an  order  permitting  the  shipment  o! 
citrus  fruits  originating  outside  the 
zones  not  actually  infested,  withoiii 
sterilization,  to  the  Northeast  an.: 
Middle  Went. 
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A  Ford  truck  will  help  get  your  grain  to  the  elevator  at  the  lime 
that  suits  you  best.  It  will  speed  milk  lo  an  early  train,  or  truflge 
beside  a  combine.   And  do  lAl  your  hauling  —  reliably. 

The  Ford  truck  is  strong,  powerful,  speedy.  It  is  always  ready 
to  work,  to  shoulder  a  prying  load  ...  and  to  hurry,  if  need  be.  It 
will  ser^e  you  long,  and  travel  ever>'  mile  at  exceedingly  low  cost. 

Many  new  features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  chassis  of  the 
truck  which  increase  its  strength  and  improve  its  performance. 
Important  among  them  is  the  new  rear  a.xle.  which  has  a  spiral  bevel 
pear  of  special  design,  with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The  axle 
shafts  are  heavier  than  formerly,  and  because  of  the  three-quarter 
floating  construction,  they  ser>e  only  to  turn  the  wheels,  without 
carrying  any  of  the  weight  of  truck  or  load. 

Two  rear-axle  gear-ratios  are  optional.  The  low  gear-ratio 
provides  abundant  power  for  moving  heavy  loads,  and  for 
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operation  under  diflicult  road  conditions.  For  lighter  work,  and 
for  use  where  greater  speeds  are  frequently  needed,  the  high 
gear-ratio  is  offered. 

The  ■l-^pee<l  tranbmission  gives  a  flexible  range  of  speed  and 
power.  .\  large-sizetl  opening  in  the  transmission  permits  installa- 
tion of  a  power  take-oflf  mounting. 

Other  features  are  the  new  larger  brakes;  the  heavier  front  axle 
and  spring;  more  than  twenty  ball  and  roller  bearings;  forty 
different  kinds  of  sleel;  the  exlens^ive  use  of  fine  steel  forgings; 
the  Triplex  shatterproof  windshield;  and  the  dual  rear  wheels 
available  at  small  adilitional  cost. 

.\ll  of  these  add  value  to  the  Ford  truck,  increase  its  ability  to  do 
your  work  when  and  how  it  will  profit  you  most,  and  help  keep 
operating  costs  at  a  minimum.  Go  to  your  Ford  dealer 
and  see  how  well  this  truck  is  adapted  to  your  requirements. 
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Parii  &  Pollard  feeils. 


Otir  Gioning  Feed  insures 
quick  growth  ami  stunly  birds. 


Mtritrmlahlv  i'rrfts  for  llvfvff  M*iir)tose 

Poullr?  I  iM'il-:  L.i>  or  Hu-1  l»r>  Mii-li  Rrd  RiMo.i  -.  ritdi  Growing 
Io.mI  lnl.Tme(lijtp  Chirk  IVimI  •  P  &  P  Cliirii  Sorjfli  P  &  P  Cluck 
Mirtcr-Dairv  Kulioii^:  0>era!l  24'  •  MilkMai.J  ir-  BotRMilk 
2trc  .  H.T<I  Holili  16  Milkule  Calf  Meal  -Other  Feed.:  P  4  P  Stock 
l\'t*d  ■  Bi-«n  Slock  I  •■.•<!  ■  (io-Tii-It  J'i(j  .11x1  H»>i  Ritioii  •  Pigeon 
Fffd  •  l*  &  I*  Hor^e  loeil     Poialioiilj>  Table  Cum  Moal. 


NESHAWINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  HAVE  been  thinking  for  some 
time  of  writing  a  few  articles  in 
an  effort  to  show  the  change  in 
the  Spirit  of  Agriculture  that  has  tak- 
en place  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Perhaps  that  expression  is  not  quite 
c'.ear  unless  it  is  understood  that  the 
;e:ni  "agriculture"  includes  the  people 
er.^afed  in  the  business  of  farming, 
K.  I  everything  connected  in  any  way 
•vith  rural  life  and  rural  interests. 
'.Vrirers  and  speakers  have  established 
■A-?'.!  the  meaning  of  "spirit"  as  ap- 
plied to  an  age,  a  generation,  a  busi- 
ness or  a  country.  But  little  has  been 
said  about  the  spirit  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  people.  Yet  I  know 
:  f  no  business-  or  class  of  people  which 
•.!:?.  or  has  had,  a  more  definite  spirit, 
even  though  it  has  at  times  been  sup- 
pressed. 

I  have  hesitated  somewhat  in  be- 
ginning such  a  series  for  two  reasons; 
F-.r-t.  because  it  will  necessitate  the 
.:se  of  a  good  many  "I's."  "me's"  and 
■■n:y'5."  and,  secondly,  because  it  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  retrospection,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  a  man  befeins  to 
think  of  the  past  it  is  a  sign  he  is 
getting  old.  (There  I  go  again.  Re- 
n-.embering  the  slap  on  the  wrist  ad- 
n-.mistered  by  Howard  Mitman  I  will 
cr.ange  that  to  'getting  older.') 

1  was  not  old  enough  fifty  years 
"hii  to  talk  about,  think  about,  or  even 
recognize  the  "spirit  of  agriculture" 
as  it  was  then;  but  I  remember  facts 
ani  conditions  of  that  period  suffi- 
ciently well  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret them  now.  In  every  life,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be,  there  are  cer- 
tain outstanding  events  which  mark 
t.he  way  like  mile-posts,  and  while 
'hey  may  be  relatively  unimportant 
in  themselves  they  are  indicative  of 
the  age  in  general.  In  fact  the  life  of 
every  one  is  an  epitome  of  all  life.  I 
re  .member  a  remark  made  by  a  fairly 
well  known  writer  of  fiction  some 
years  ago  when  I  told  him  that  I  had 
often  wished  I  lived  in  a  more  favor- 
el  locality  where  I  could  find  themes 
:  >r  novel  writing.  He  said:  "It  doesn't 
depend  upon  where  you  live.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  well  you  use 
;-iir  eyes  and  your  imagination.  In 
every  life  and  every  community  there 
are  countless  opportunities  for  story 
v.riting." 

The  thing  I  want  to  do  in  this  series 
is  t>  portray  (if  I  may  be  favored 
vith  words  to  convey  the  feeling  that 
is  in  my  soul)  the  impulses,  idea!s, 
pi'.poses  and  expectations  of  our 
grandfathers  with  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  exist  in  the  lives  of  the 
r-  ral  people  of  1930.  After  giving 
:he-o  excuses,  apologies  and  e.xplana- 
•.:  >n-  as  a  sort  of  prelude,  let  us  turn 
ik  rifty  pages  to  1880. 
*      *      * 

T'ne  farm  on  which  I  was  raised 
:':  :v.  two  years  of  age  lies  on  the 
-.'^-tern  foothills  of  the  Alleghany 
M  v.niains.  The  soil  of  that  region 
be!  >ngs  to  the  De  Kalb  series.  The 
DeKalb  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile 
•.^h-n  comparod  with  some  others,  al- 
•h>:gh  It  comprises  far  the  largest 
a:r-age  in  the  state.  Six  miles  west 
'i  my  home  was  a  dividing  ridge.  I 
■'■'['.  :etnembcr  the  thrill  I  had  when, 
»:'•.:;•  getting  my  primary  lessons  in 
i  '  ^^raphy,  father  showed  me  a  school 
.'.  ■  >-e  out  there  and  told  me  that  the 
viter  which  fell  from  the  west  side 
■  t  ":ie  roof  of  the  hou.se  ran  into  Itie 
i  ul  of  Mexico,  and  that  from  the 
east  «ide  finally  got  into  the  Chesa- 
•'ei'rce   Bay. 

Hi        1)1        >;: 

T..e  little  trip  out  Into  tlie  'wild.M-- 
r.e.--  '  when  father  told  me  this  mo- 
nientous  fact  in  geography  is  as  good 
i  pla..e  as  any  to  start  to  tell  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  As  soon  as  little 
b  .\vj  were  big  enough  to  go  with  fath- 


er, and  that  was  pretty  soon,  they 
were  taken  along.  Journeys  were  slow 
and  the  little  folks  provided  company. 
Fathers  were  considered  sages  and 
were  plied  with  questions  about  every- 
thing along  the  way.  Even  when 
working  in  the  fields  fathers  had  the 
company  of  the  little  folks.  I  can  re- 
member walking  miles  In  the  furro.v 
back  of  father  as  he  plowed.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  stop  the  team  to 
"wind"  and  he  would  sit  down  on  tl.o 
plow  handles  while  he  answered  tlie 
questions  I  had  thought  up.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  usually  "rested  the  horses 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  field  so  that 
passers-by  could  not  catch  him  slttin;,' 
down.  I  early  learned  that  It  was  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  laziness  to  "rest" 
while  at  work. 

DeKalb  soil  with  its  close,  clayey 
texture  and  tight  subsoil  dries  out 
slowly  In  th«  spring.  I  have  seen 
father  plowing  In  level  fields  when  ha 
had  to  step  out  on  the  "land"  In  lou- 
places  because  the  furrow  would  h.' 
partly  full  of  water  as  he  came  around 
each  time.  Of  course,  land  plowed  in 
this  condition  would  dry  extremely 
cloddy  and  It  was  sometimes  impo.^- 
slble  to  put  It  in  good  condition  with 
the  harrows  available.  While  speak- 
ing of  this  type  of  soil  I  want  to  steii 
forward  a  few  pages  and  tell  what 
was  done  to  it  when  some  agrlcultura' 
knowledge  had  sifted  through. 

Big  Crop  Was  an  Event 

Fifty  years  ago  State  College  had 
not,  of  course,  made  any  sclentilic 
demonstrations  with  DeKalb  soil.  But 
I  remember-  that  "Charlie"  Cleavei . 
an  old  neighbor  said  to  father:  "Lewi.>, 
hat  land  needs  lime.  I  have  a  lot  of  the 
same  kind  of  land.  Last  year,  I  hauled 
lump  lime  fourteen  miles,  and  spread 
it  on  after  it  slacked,  and  now  have 
the  first  decent  crop  of  hay  I  ever 
had."  As  soon  as  father  could  get 
enough  money  to  do  that  he  also  lim- 
ed a  field.  But  there  was  somethin.' 
else.  Water  should  never  stand  In  the 
furrows  when  being  plowed.  Tile  was 
bought  and  that  particular  field  was 
drained.  That  made  It  drier,  but  there 
was  still  .something  lacking.  Coin 
and  grass  grew  Indifferently  An 
uncle  had  taken  the  agency  for  "phos- 
phate" as  all  commercial  fertilizer 
was  called.  Father  bought  some  "aci  I 
phosphate"  and  applied  It  to  his  coin 
crop.  Presto!  A  big  crop  of  com,  and 
a   big  crop  of  oats. 

Now  that  sounds  simple.  But  back 
In  those  days  It  was  an  event.  Only 
by  the  cooperation  of  neighbors  u' 
telling  each  other  of  their  experienco.-- 
was  farming  Improved.  Several  years 
passed  while  the  above  development- 
were  being  made,  but  the  rest  of  tli' 
farm  was  Improved  more  easily  after- 
wards. Some  neighbors  prophesie  i 
dire  results  from  using  the  "phos- 
phate." but  the  results  proved  i! - 
effectiveness.  The  corn  rows  were  s.) 
long  that  the  little  one-hor.se  coin 
planter  with  fertilizer  attachment 
which  father  used  would  not  hold 
enough  phosphate  to  plant  a  whoii' 
row.  The  little,  stunted  corn  at  tli< 
ends  of  alternate  rows  proved  con- 
clusively the  value  of  "acid  phos- 
phate" on  DeKalb  soil. 

But  I  have  deviated  far  afield  in 
this  first  article,  and  will  start  baiU 
at  the  beginning  again  next  time. 


To  Save  a  Man 

WHF;N  one  Is  plowing  and  has  n- 
help  he  can  work  with  a  singi 
row  walking  plow  and  a  ridine:  oiov. 
by  himsolf  and  get  along.    Walk   li. 
hind  the  one  and  let  the  other  follow 
While  turning  one  team  and  then  tli  ■ 
other  the  horses  get  a  little  rest  each 
time.  Paul  V.  GouKlen. 
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Continuing  the  Case  of  Mike  and  Joe 

The  Problem  of  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  as  a  Monongahela  Valley  Farmer  Sees  It 


Do  fiuctuatlons  In  the  earning  capacity  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
industrial  and  mining  regions  of  the  East 
affect  the  demand  for  farm  products  and  the 
prices  they  will  bring?  Let  us  attempt  to  answer 
that  question  by  continuing  the  story  of  Mike 
Finnegan  and  Joe  Krusniewski  we  began  last  week. 

.\fter  the  mills  and  mines  shut  down  and  Joe 
has  taken  a  couple  of  weeks  to  "drink  littly  bit" 
I  will  find  him  up  around  the  barn  some  morning. 

•Good  morning,  Mr.  Farmer  Boss.  Mebbe  you 
got  some  klnda  job  for  me  this  time?" 

•What's  the  matter  Joe?    Got  vacation  now?" 

•Ves,  pit   she  shut  down.    Boss  say  mebbe  six, 
eight  months  this  time.    No  got  order 
for  steel  that  mill  for  Pizzburgh  this 
time." 

•  Well,  Joe,  you  know  I  never  put 
out  only  what  I  can  tend  to  myself 
•with  a  few  boys  to  help  when  school 
is  out.  You  know  it  wouldn't  pay  me 
to  put  out  more.  If  I  did,  about  the 
time  I  needed  help  everybody  would 
be  making  lots  of  money  in  the  pit 
anil  wouldn't  work  on  a  farm.  Who's 
your  buddy?" 

"Coiipla    Kegs   Moonshine" 

•Sure,  I  versteh  that  all  right.  This 

'i'Wnw   she   my  cousin.    E's  work   for 

Tizzburgh  that  place  makin'  brake  for 

•ail road  wagon.    No  got  job  that  place 

this  time.    Lots  a  men  lay  off.    This 

fellow    he    come    visit    me    lUtly    bit. 

F'lenty  versteh  that  building  wall  for 

stiine"    You  say   you   fixin'    new   wall 

lor  barn   pretty   soon.     She's   versteh 

all  light.   Me  versteh  mixln'  that  mud. 

1   think   mebbe   you   like  do  that  job 

this  time?" 

•No,  Joe,   I'd  like   to  get   that  job 

(lone  all  right  but  I  haven't  the  money 

this  year." 

"You  no  need  too  much  money.    Is 

no  got  work  some  place  this  time,  you 

Vive   eat,   my   cousin   work   this   time 

for  two  dollar  for  day,  I  mixen  that  mud,  help  him 

littly  bit;  you  give  me  dollar  for  day.    You  no  must 

pay  me  cash  money.    I  like  some  potatoes  you  dig 
im  out.    Mebbe  like  some  com,  some  veat  for  that 
hicken  after  while." 
"Where's  your   brother   Andy?     He   don't   come 

tor  com  any  more." — You  have  to  see   that  grin 

lo  get  it. 

"Andy  no  here  this  time.    You  know  Andy  woik 

for  heading.   Is  lay  off  mebl)e  two  months  now.   He 

no  got  job.  He  pickln'  that  plums  for  one  farmer 
half  in  half.  He  cookln'  coupla  kegs  moonshine  for 
that  plums.  Right  away  come  one  constabla,  two 
lM)llceman.  Is  no  see  Andy,  He  stay  for  that  place 
Kot  lotsa  tree  close  for  railroad.  No  catch  nothing 
that  policeman.  Andy  scare  for  that  business.  Is 
latchen  before,  judge  say  Andy  again  make  moon- 
.'•hine  for  two  year,  right  away  go  for  jail  mebbe 
one  year.  Andy  go  for  Vest  Virginia  some  place 
makIn'  big  dam  for  river  look  for  job. " 

"You  like  some  moonshine?  I  talk  for  Andy 
vonian.  That  plums  make  good  moonshine  I  bet 
yoii.^' 
■'Well,  mebbe,  Joe.  Where's  the  boys?" 
"They  go  that  place  building  new  road  look  for 
job.  Must  catchin  job  that  boy.  He  already  pay 
moie  five  hundred  for  that  ottomoblle.  Must  pay 
for  three  more  time.  No  pay  that  fellow  come  take 
ottomoblle,  boys  loose  everything." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Joe.  If  you  want  a  job  set- 
t  ing  posts  for  fence  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  and  a 
half  and  two  meals  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  You 
'ome  out  Monday.  I'll  have  to  buy  a  shovel  first." 


By  W  AITMAN  DAVID 


•Sure  I  come.  I  versteh  that  job  all  right.  I 
bet  you  pay  anyhow  dollar  seventy-five  for  shoveh 
That  fellow  for  Vail  Street  make  everything  high 
for  farmer  for  workman  this  time.  No  pay  tc.;> 
much  for  diggin  that  coal.  That  fellow  raaxe 
everything  for  self.  Is  makin'  that  law  for  Pro- 
hibition. I  bet  you  he  got  lotsa  for  drink.  No 
moonshine  either,  I  bet  you.  He  is  got  lotsa  good 
viskey  for  self.  Policemen  no  go  for  his  house  he 
drink  littly  bit,  like  for  sing." 

"What   do  you   know  about  Wall  Street.  Joe?" 


Can  Weed  Sixty- Five  Acres  of  Corn  a  Day 


This  picture  wasn't  taken  "out  west."  The  new  sl\-row  weeder  outfit 
is  at  work  In  the  corn  Weld  on  the  Bauer  farm,  \Ve»tnuir»-Iand  rounty,  Penn- 
Hvlvania.  Mr.  Bauer  believeN  in  labor-saving  equipment  indoors  as  well  as  in 
th«  fields.  His  dairy  and  home  are  among  the  most  ronipletely  electrified 
in  the  slate. 


"O,  I  plenty  versteh.  Come  one  big  fellow  from 
lourt  house  last  time  for  voting.  Is  versteh  plenty 
that  fellow.  He  tell  me  how  do  that  fellow  for 
Vail  Street.  Well,  I  come  do  that  job  for  you.  I 
go*  littly  bit  money  for  bank.  No  good  .spendin 
that.  I  like  work  an  make  enough  for  eat  anyhow. 
Mebbtj  no  start  that  pit  I  no  buy  that  piggy  I  talk 
you  before.    Mebbe  no  got  money." 

"That"s  all  right,  Joe.  You  go  on  take  your  pig 
when  I  butcher.  You  can  pay  me  some  on  pay  days 
when  you  start  to  work  again.  I'll  look  for  yoj 
Monday." 

Tlie   Whole  Valley   a  Huge   Glow   Worm 

And  so  Joe's  purchases  of  food  products  thro-.igh 
the  organized  channels  will  drop  from  around  $2r>Ct 
a  month  to  practically  nothing,  as  will  that  of 
thousands  of  other  industrial  workers  in  our  valley. 

You  have  to  live  with  these  people  to  see  and 
know  the  effect  of  hard  times  on  the  demand  for 
farm  products.  The  eastem  farmer  knows:  the 
retail  grocer  knows.  They  are  close  to  these 
people. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  whole  valley  was  chiefly 
agricultural  save  a  small  section  around  Pittsburgh 
and  up  the  lower  Youghiogheny.  It  was  chiefly  a 
self-contained  agriculture  each  community  mar- 
keting what  little  it  raised  above  its  own  needs  to 
Pittsburgh  by  the  river  or  over  the  mountains  on 
the  hoof. 

Then  in  the  nineties  came  the  great   industrial 


expansion  in  steel.  Giant  new  mills  were  built  one 
after  another  in  the  lower  valley.  Factories  sprang 
up  around  them  for  processing  their  product. 
Mines  were  opened  to  supply  coal  and  coke  till  at 
night  the  whole  valley  almost  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia line  resembled  a  huge  glow  worm. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  came  from 
northern  and  southern  Europe  by  the  shipload:  col- 
ored laborers  from  the  South;  others  from  every- 
where. In  a  year  a  farm  was  turned  into  a  mining 
town  of  from  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. In  ten  years  river  hills  were  transform- 
ed into  thriving  cities  of  from  four  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  What  a  great  chance  for  the  farm- 
ers, you  may  say.  An  unlimited  de- 
mand right  at  their  door. 

But  there  were  other  Influences  at 
work.  Many  farmers  sold  the  coal 
underlying  their  farms  for  more  than 
they  ever  dreamed  their  farms  were 
worth.  Many  moved  to  the  towns  to 
give  their  children  an  education.  Some 
remained  on  the  farms.  But  why  farm 
when  there  was  a  steady  demand  for 
teams  and  still  more  teams  in  the 
construction  of  mines  and  mining 
towns  at  higher  wages  than  any  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  making  farm- 
ing, and  with  pay  day  regularly  every 
two  weeks  ? 

Why  Work  on  a  Farm'? 

What  young  man  or  able-bodied 
laborer  would  think  of  working  on  a 
farm  when  there  were  always  jobs 
open  at  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours?  Many  of  the  farms  were  rent- 
ed and  farmed  on  the  side  by  peopic 
looking  for  a  place  to  live  while  they 
worked  at  the  mines.  Soon  they  were 
cropped  out  and  the  soil  soured.  This 
kept  on  till  the  bottom  was  reached 
in  farm  production  about  the  end  of 
the  war  when  probably  the  lowest 
percentage  of  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  valley  was 
supplied  locally. 

And  then  everything  stopped.  Mills  and  mines 
went  down.  Did  the  western  farmer  feel  this  slack- 
ening of  demand?  Did  the  steel  worker  uitb  a 
good  bank  account  or  the  miner  with  a  sheaf  of 
Liberty  Bonds  keep  on  consuming  as  much  as 
when  he  was  working?  Is  not  that  period  alone 
enough  to  show  any  farmer  the  futility  of  expect- 
ing to  profit  by  holding  his  products  longer  than 
for  the  time  necessary  for  distribution  before  an- 
other year's  crop?  We  in  the  East,  at  least  a 
large  majority  of  us,  have  not  been  convinced  oth- 
erwise yet. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  our  valley  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  out  of  work  and  with  their  farms 
run  down  began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  supply- 
ing this  local  demand  for  agricultural  products 
and  began  to  get  back  on  the  farms  and  build  up 
some  production.  Many  of  the  foreigners  with 
centuries  of  farming  back  of  them  began  to  buy 
up  farms  and  try  their  hand.  Then  along  came  the 
general  coal  strike:  many  miners  bought  farms. 

This  small  movement  back  to  the  land  was  not 
felt  at  first.  It  took  several  years  for  the  miners 
to  produce  enovigh  for  themselves.  But  each  year 
they  are  producing  more  for  market.  The  mines 
and  mills  have  never  reached  a  production  where 
their  pay  rolls  amounted  to  what  they  once  did. 
They  probably  never  will  again,  but  the  production 
of  farm  products  is  steadily  increasing. 

The   next   five    to    ten   years   will    .see    our   local 
production  of  farm  products  at  least  doubled.    The 
•  Continued  on  page  17.) 
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FROM  EXPERIENCE 

NOT  h<iVfi  a,i,'u  we  sat  in  a  meeting  oi  fit- 
teen  leading  bii>ine.>;.-;  men  in  a  great 
city.  Of  the>e  only  two  knew  anything  about 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  or  the  powers 
it  confer*  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  One 
of  the-e  two  was  a  slaughterer,  the  other  was 
a  haker.  and  hoth  were  naturally  interested 
in  agriculture.  Can  we  find  as  many  farmer-, 
leader.-  in  their  hu-iness  and  in  their  com- 
munit\.  who  know  nothing  about  any  legis- 
lation of  importance,  let  alone  that  which  i.- 
dilrerent  from  anything  in  the  past  history 
of  our  Country?  We  have  found,  in  many 
year-  of  evperience  with  both,  that  farmers 
are  better  informed  al>out  public  affairs  than 
citv  men  are. 


CHANCE  FOR  DEBATERS 

HI.KE  i-  a  rare  chance  for  those  who 
wint  to  di-cuss  thing-.  The  .\merican 
In-tituie  of  Cooperation,  lield  at  Columbu-. 
(  >hio.  ilcvotes  the  week  beginning  July  7  to 
>e.-.-ion-  at  which  free  discus-ion  i-  permitted. 
If  a  talented  discusser  can't  have  a  fine  time 
that  week,  with  six  member-  i>f  the  Federal 
Farm  Boar<l  and  many  others  to  .-tart  him. 
we  don"t  know  where  to  -en<I  him.  Even  thi> 
I*r(»gram  might  be  made  more  intere«iting. 
howe\er.  For  in-tance  it  might  be  livelier  if 
J.  I".  Walker  were  to  tackle  "the  relation  of 
the  wool  cooperative  to  the  national  wool 
inarketitiL;  program"  in-tead  of  leaving  that 
subject  to  a  gentleman  from  the  I'acific 
Coast. 


CHEAP  SHEEP 

WIflf.E  prices  for  all  livestock  have 
gone  away  down  the  price  of  sheep 
ha-  come  the  nearest  to  zero.  ( iood  fat  -heep 
lia\e  -old  recently  at  S.^'T/ 4  ])cr  cwt.  in  prin- 
cipal market-  and  they  are  not  in  much  flc- 
mand  e\cn  at  such  low  figures.  Do  con-um- 
er-  re-iM}-  want  cheap  meat?  If  they  do  they 
can  get  it  in  \\  hole<onie  and  deliciou-  mutton 
r.ut  con-umer-  prefer  lamb  e\en  at  three  or 
four  time-  the  co-t  of  mutton  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  to  prefer  it  The  -lump  in 
>heep.  lambs  and  wool  brings  to  jjiodncer-  an 
old  cjue-tion.  which  has  been  answere<l  manv 
time-  and  alway-  the  -ame  way.  What  is 
the  be<t  cour-e  to  follow  when  depression 
hits  the  sheep  business?  At  every  past  periofl 
of  thi-  kind  the  wise  men  have  held  on  to 
their  llock-  and  improved  them  while  the 
other  fellow-  added  to  the  <lemoralization  by 
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selling  out  at  any  price.  It  i.s  likely  to  be  the 
saiue  way  this  time.  Before  giving  away  a 
productive  flock  try  to  find  out  how  many 
men  are  in  the  p«x)rhouse  because  they  stuck 
to  sheep  through  foul  weather  and  fair. 


A  PLANTER  OF  TREES 

A  SUBSCRIBER  for  more  than  fifty  years 
w  ritf  s  an  interesting  letter  frotu  which 
we  quote:  "Vour  paper  has  helped  me  in 
many  ways  to  make  our  success.  The  word 
our'  in  this  case  means  my  wife,  my  son  and 
his  wife  and  our  little  granddaughter.  We  are 
all  i)artners  in  the  running  of  this  farm.  .Ml 
have  bank  accounts  and  all  are  interested  in 
making  a  real  i)lace  to  live.  Our  hobby  is 
maple  -ugar  and  .syrup.  At  this  time  we  have 
thou.-and-  of  young  hardwood  trees  coming 
on  and  are  transplanting  as  fast  a?  we  can 
to  thin  them  out,  and  will  restock  with  trees 
all  land  not  good  for  the  plow."  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  agriculture  if  all  owners  of 
unproductive  land  should  prepare  to  produce 
sugar,  nuts  and  lumber  by  planting  trees? 


WOOL  POLICIES 

AKE.\DER  wants  to  know  why  Amer- 
ican wool  growers  should  not  unite  and 
market  their  clip  through  one  organization. 
There  i-  no  rea.-on  why  they  should  not  do 
thi-  if  they  think  it  is  the  best  way.  There  are 
now  many  useful  and  successful  wool  market- 
ing f>rgani/.ation-.  big  and  little,  and  it  is  their 
privilege  to  unite  in  one  body  for  marketing 
or  any  other  legitimate  purpose.  If  they  want 
to  ojjerate  through  one  agency  or  a  dozen 
agencies,  that  is  their  business.  Xo  organiza- 
tion i-  compelled  to  go  into  the  national  body, 
nor  i>  any  grower  compelled  to  join  or  patron- 
ize any  organization.  Some  cooperatives  have 
joined  the  national  organization  and  some 
have  not.  and  the  same  is  true  of  individuals. 
\\  hat  the  wool  trade  opposes,  and  its  ob- 
jection i-  natural,  is  discrimination  in  favor 
of  cooperatives  w  hereby  they  are  financetl  by 
public  funds  at  kiwer  rates  than  are  available 
tc>  others  in  the  same  business.  The  wool 
trade  says  that  cooperatives  are  entitled  to 
equal  opportunities  but  not  to  special  favors. 
The  cooperatives  aver  that  the  wool  trade 
Would  take  all  it  could  get  and  not  worry 
about  di-crimination  if  it  w<»rked  the  other 
wax .  We  can't  doubt  it,  for  htiman  nature  i.- 
the  .-ame  on  either  -ide  of  the  fence.  But  there 
i?  no  need  of  any  di>crimination  either  way 
and  in  the  end  no  good  in  it. 


OFF  TO  CHILE 

THI'  u.-e  of  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a 
t'ertilizer  began  in  1830.  That  year  about 
^t.^ii  ton-  went  to  Europe  and  this  cfiuntry. 
Now  the  Chilean  mines  export  about  J.500,- 
fltlO  ton-  a  year  and  our  farmers  u>e  more 
ih.iu  one-third  of  it.  The  Chilean-,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  producer>  of  nitrate,  are 
celebrating  this  summer  the  centenary  of 
their  indu-try.  They  have  invited  a  group  of 
.■\merican  scienti-ts  to  go  to  Chile  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  celebration,  to  study  the  indus- 
try and  to  .-ee  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
The  party  left  N'ew  \ Ork  la-t  Saturday,  going 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  down  the 
we-t  coa-t  of  South  .\merica.  Tt  included  sev- 
eral men  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper:  Dr.  I.  ('•.  I.ipman.  Director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station;  Prof.  J.  W. 
White.  Soil  Teclino|ogi-t  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I'.xperiment  Station;  Prof,  J  1"  Metzger.  .\g- 
r<inoinist  of  the  .Maryland  I^xperitnent  Sta- 
tion, and  Prof  K.  M.  .S.ilter,  Agronomist  of 
the  ()hio  I'xpcriment  Station. 

In  addition  to  the  scientists  one  plain  citi- 
zen g.'te.s,  the  edit<ir  of  this  paper,  but  hi- 
intcrest  in  re-earch  is  so  well  known  that  his 
|)resence  in  this  di-^tinguished  body  should 
create  no  surprise,  C>ur  readers  are  likely  to 
-ee  the  -scientific  ob-ervation-  of  Dr.  Lipman, 
who  i.s  a  member  of  our  staff,  and  .some  other 
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kind  of  observations  by  the  aforesaid  editor. 
.Since  all  hands  have  been  notified  to  take 
along  full  dress  we  hope  that  the  movie  men 
get  a  good  picture  of  them,  clad  in  swallow- 
tails, .tall  hats  and  white  gloves,  just  after 
they  have  scaled  the  Andean  heights  of 
Chilean  hospitality. 


DRY-WEATHER  CATTLE 

LOWER  prices  for  fat  stock  have  hit  all 
growers,  feeders  and  graziers  a  hard  lick. 
In  some  regions,  notably  in  West  N'irginia  in 
our  territory,  a  spring  drouth  of  unusual 
length  has  cut  short  pastures  and  meadows, 
making  it  necessary  to  ship  out  stock  regard- 
less of  condition  or  of  price.  The  cattle  fin- 
i.-hed  on  grass  in  this  territory  this  year  can- 
not make  the  usual  gains.  The  lambs  will  l.e 
later  and  lighter  than  in  years  of  abundant 
grass.  More  of  both  must  be  sold,  for  the 
supply  of  winter  feed  is  inadequate.  Emer- 
gency feed  crops  will  be  grown  where  thnt 
is  possible,  but  the  conditions  which  make 
such  crops  necessary  also  make  it  hard  to 
prepare  for  them.  Dry-weather  cattle  and 
sheep  seldom  come  to  market  in  June,  but 
they  have  come  this  year.  Plenty  of  problein: 
confront  stockmen  everywhere,  but  those  in 
dry  areas  face  the  toughest  ones. 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST 

Wl-^  don't  pretend  to  be  a  bearded  proph- 
et, but  several  years  ago  in  discus-- 
ing  the  possibility  of  stabilizing  markets  by 
an  official  agency  we  \entured  to  remark: 
"The  operations  of  a  corporation  which  i> 
buying  to  prevent  a  low  price  or  selling  to 
prevent  a  high  price,  not  acting  for  commer- 
cial reasons  or  according  to  them,  are  more  . 
likely  to  cause  instability  than  to  create  st.i- 
bility  in  markets.  .\n  accumulation  of  com- 
modities in  the  hands  of  such  a  corporation, 
not  governed  by  commercial  motive.-,  may 
easily  become  a  disturbing  factor  because  no- 
body can  foretell  what  it  may  do  or  when  it 
will  do  it.  Such  a  board's  policy  in  buyin.r 
must  be  to  create  an  artificial  market  situ  i- 
tion  and  in  selling  to  maintain  the  .same 
thing,  all  of  which  is  more  conducive  to  insta- 
bility than  to  stability."  Isn't  it  working  out 
that  wav? 


NO  DOLLAR  MARK 

OX  Tuesday.  June  24.  the  dollar  mark  di-- 
appeared  from  the  list  of  wheat  quota- 
tions. L'p  to  that  <lay  it  had  survived  in  th? 
price  of  distant  future-.  The  decline  which 
eliminated  the  dollar  mark  was  not  accom- 
panied by  heavy  selling  or  by  any  sort  of 
vv  ild  speculation.  There  i.-  no  chance  to  blame 
-peculation  for  the  low  price  of  wheat  thi- 
time,  for  the  volume  of  trading  has  been  le-- 
than  what  is  called  normal  at  such  a  period. 

If  anybody  wants  an  expressit>n  a-  to  th.' 
merits  of  the  plan   under  and   by   which   the 
I'ederal    Farm    Board   attempted   to   stabili7L* 
the  i)ricc  let  him  look  at  current  market  f|Uo- 
lations.    If  anybody  wants  information  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  I'oard  let  him  con-ult  th:' 
<|Uotati<>ns.  remembering  when  the  Board  de- 
clared the  price  to  be  too  low  and  offered  t  • 
lend  SI. 2.^   per  bii-hel  of  the  public'-   nionev 
on    Xo.    1    Xorthern.     .\nd    if  anybody    want- 
to    know    the    ultimate    truth    about    all    -ucli 
movements   to   control,   regulate  or   stabilize 
price>    let    him    keep    his    eye   on    wheat    an  ! 
cotton  ami  all  that  pertains  ti>  trade  therein 
Those  who   want   to  learn   are  or  will  be  it' 
po-ition   to  do  so.   not  by  anybody's  opiniot? 
but  by  the  country's  business  experience.   \\  t* 
venture   to  i)redict   that  before   very   long 
demand   will  arise  for  the  elimination  of  tlv 
stabilization  feature  of  the  Agricultural  Mai 
keting  .\ct,  and  that  ultimately  this  will  come 
t(.   pass.     For   experience    is  going   to    teac' 
w  hat  counsel  has  failed  to  teach,  a  costly  bu' 
valuable  lesson  in  economics. 
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WHAT  is  the  potato 
situation  in  New 
Jersey  ?  Discussion 
of  cultural  methods,  crop 
prospects  and  demonstra- 
tions of  power  potato  ma- 
chinery last  Tuesday  drew 
over  200  growers  to  the  an- 
nual potato  field  day  held  at 
the  farms  of  Jesse  Coleman 
and  Robert  DUatush,  Jr.. 
near  Lawrence  Station,  Mer- 
I  er  county. 

Although  potato  growth  in  New  Jersey  looks 
unusually  good  this  season,  many  fields  have  an 
uneven  stand.  Dr.  Wra.  H.  Martin,  New  Jerseys 
well-known  potato  expert  and  leader,  blamed  this 
^ituation  on  planting  conditions.  Too  deep  planting 
of  seed  pieces  has  caused  serious  losses  from  rhi- 
/octonia  in  this  section.  Several  growers  stated 
that  never  before  had  they  experienced  a  planting 
>tason  with  soil  in  a  more  friable  condition  and 
1  ecause  of  this,  most  potatoes  were  planted  deeper 
than  usual.  Shallow  planting  in  New  Jersey's  early 
potato  soil  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Nixon's  deep  plant- 
ing advice  to  Pennsylvania  late  potato  growers, 
nut  tests  made  in  New  Jersey  have  shown  decided 
increases  in  disease  \^ith  deeper  planting. 

Dr.  Martin,  warning  the  growers  of  the  leaf  hop- 
ners  which  are  rapidly  making  their  appearance  in 
1  utato  fields,  urged  them  to  continue  to  spray  reg- 
ularly and  thoroughly.  In 
itnswer  to  a  question  about 
necessary  spray  pressure, 
he  stated  that  under  New 
Jersey  conditions  250 
pounds  spray  pressure 
would  do  a  thorough  spray 
job. 

In  checking  over  24  Mon- 
mouth county  fields  contain- 
ing between  1200  to  1400 
acres  of  potatoes  County 
.\gent  Douglass  reported 
less  than  3  to  5  per  cent 
ih.sease.  This  speaks  well 
for  Central  Jersey  growers 
and  is  the  result  of  using 
better  seed  and  better  cul- 
tural methods.  Ten  years 
ago  serious  heavy  losses  re- 
i-iiiting  from  disease  was 
Mimmon  and  spraying  was 
merely  a  topic  of  debate. 

Both  County  Agents  Bow- 
en  and  Douglass  upheld  Dr. 
Martin's  opinion  that  deep 
planting  was  a  leading 
rause  of  New  Jersey's  un- 
even potato  stand. 

\V.  W.  Oley.  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  announced 
that  beginning  on  July  14 
the  Hightstown  market  re- 
porting office  would  open  to 
give  market  information 
'li'.ring  the  entire  harvest  season. 

This  will  be  the  third  season  that  the  Hightstowii 
office  has  been  in  operation.  From  here  Central 
Jersey  growers  receive  daily  information  about 
shipments  and  prices  and  conditions  coming  from 
competing  areas.  Such  information  has  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  marketing  program  of  this  great 
potato  producing  section. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  also  arranged  with 
station  WOR  to  broadcast  market  conditions  and 
prices  of  potatoes  twice  a  week  during  the  digging 
season.  The  hour  which  this  will  be  on  the  air  has 
not  yet  been  established,  but  it  is  though  that 
growers  will  tune  in  on  WOR  at  noon-time  for  this 
information. 

At  the  Dilatush  farm  several  types  of  tractor- 
cultivators  loudly  proclaimed  the  passing  of  the 
horse  as  they  sped  up  the  long  potato  rows  leaving 
behind  mellowed  and  moist  surface  soil.  In  a  field 
»>f  shoulder-high  rye  other  tractors  with  plows 
lould  be  heard  as  they  quickly  buried  the  ripening 
crop. 

Mr,  Dilatush  brought  out  his  truck- mounted 
sprayer  and  demonstrated  his  method  of  sprajing 
10  to  40  acres  of  potatoes  in  a  day.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  sprayer  was  an  arrangement  for  low- 
ering and  raising  the  spray  boom  with  a  lever  from 
the  driver's  seat. 

Power  farming  is  rapidly  finding  a  place  on  New 
Jersey  potato  farms  and  as  more  and  more  growers 
have  adopted  power  methods  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  such  demonstrations  and  discussions  have 
been  outstanding. 

*     *     * 

l^ytHS.  OTTILIA  M.  KAHANT  has  been  named 
iVl  as  the  first  home  demonstration  agent  for 
Union  county.  Mrs.  Kahant,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  started  her  new  duties  on  July  1. 


THE  first  three  days  of  selling  over  the  Beverly 
Auction  Market  block  last  week  returned  to 
Burlington  county  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  more 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


for  most  of  their  produce  than  consigned  shipment.s 
to  New  York.  These  prices  obtained  through  15 
or  more  buyers  at  the  auction  point  toward  success 
in  this  new  enterprise.  Shipments  offered  for  sale 
on  any  one  day  did  not  meet  the  volume  demand  of 
the  buyers— a  serious  handicap  to  the  market 
which,  under  existing  production  and  marketing 
conditions  in  the  county,  the  growers  could  and 
.'Should  remedy. 

The  market,  which  is  operated  by  the  Beverly 
Cooperative  Growers'  Association,  offers  producers 
an  opportunity  to  sell  by  auction  or,  if  the  price 
offered  is  not  satisfactory,  to  consign  through  the 
Association  direct  to  New  York.  Growers  might 
profitably  pack  their  fruits  and  vegetables  accord- 
ing to  demands  of  the  New  York  market  and  sup- 
port their  own  auction  market — then  if  low  prices 
warranted  withdrawal  from  the  auction  they  could 
consign  to  New  York  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


The  Champion  Carlot  at  the  recent   Lancas>ter  Fat  Cattle  Show.    Thesse  14  Angus  steers 

averaged  1,135  pounds  and  sold  for  $30  per  cwt. 


Comparative  prices  received  at  the  Beverly  Auc- 
tion Market  and  in  New  York  for  the  first  three 
days  may  be  of  interest  to  other  sections  where 
auction  markets  are  under  consideration. 


Beverly   AacUoa  Markat 

Wew  York 

ftros." 

net 

pro?!" 

net 

f.reen   flat    bean? 

?1.27 

J1.2(|i... 

$1.34 

$1.03 

r.ipcn  ri.und  beans 

1.27 

1.20'.. 

1  21 

.91 

Wax   beans 

1.62 

1.54 

1.8S>.. 

1.52 

Cl.erries   il2  qt.) 

l.lO'j 

1.05 

I.IH', 

.92 

fheiries   i32  ql.) 

4.«0 

3.S0 

4  10 

3.45 

A  commission  of  five  per  cent  is  charged  by  the 
auction  for  selling,  while  a  ten  per  cent  commis.sion 
is  charged  in  consigning  to  New  York.  Besides  the 
sales  commission  of  consigned  produce  the  follow- 
ing hauling  costs  are  deducted  from  the  gross 
returns:  bushel  hamper,  18  cents:  12-quart  climax 
basket,  ten  cents;  32-quart  crate  25  cents. 


Meet  the  Indian  on  the  Sickel 

CHIEF  TWO  GUNS  WHITE  CALF  is  one 
of  the  Blackfect  Indians  who  will  wel- 
come and  entertain  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  Pacific  Northwest  Tour  on 
their  visit  to  Glacier  National  Park.  He  is 
the  Big  Chief  whose  features  adorn  the 
"heads "  side  of  the  buffalo  nickel. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Railway  we  are  presenting  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  this  famous  Indian  chief,  as  long 
aa  the  supply  lasts,  to  those  who  make  res- 
ervations for  the  tour.  The  portraits  are 
about  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  are  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  paneled  mat,  ready  for  hang- 
ing or  framing.  Each  Is  autographed  In  In- 
dian sign  language  by  Chief  Two  Guns  White 
Calf. 
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CHARLES  B.  HOWE,  as- 
sociate economist  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  been  granted  one 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board.  Professor 
Howe  on  October  1  will  be- 
come a  member  of  the 
Board's  division  of  informa- 
tion and  will  aid  in  prepar- 
ing economic  data  required  by  the  Board  in  shap- 
ing its  program  and  policies. 

*  *     * 

A  ONE-YEAR  study  of  New  Jersey's  farm  co- 
operatives began  this  week  with  the  ap- 
ptointment  of  Byron  C.  Denny  as  field  agent  for 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  The  Board  is  making  a 
careful  study  of  farm  cooperatives  In  the  eastern 
states  In  an  effort  to  learn  how  they  may  St  into 
the  farm  relief  program. 

*  *     * 

COUNTY  AGENT  THOMPSON  of  BurlmgtOB 
county  says  that  pastures  are  like  the  poor, 
in  that  they  are  always  with  us,  and  for  that 
reason  receive  little  attention.  Two  years  of  pas- 
ture fertilization  in  that  county  have  demonstrated 
some  striking  results. 

Frank  Atkinson  at  Columbus  fertilized  and  lim- 
ed a  part   of  his  pasture   two  years  ago.    Today 

the  change  in  t>'pe  of 
growth  to  white  clover  is 
ver>'  noticeable.  An  even 
more  striking  change  in 
type  of  pasture  growth  may 
be  seen  on  the  farm  oper- 
ated by  George  Dubell  on 
the  South  Pemberton  Road. 
Here  clover  and  bluegrass 
have  increased  materially 
and  growth  itself  has  in- 
creased. 

Too  often  dairymen  turn 
their  poorest  land  into  pas- 
ture and  never  give  the  im- 
proving of  this  grazing  land 
consideration.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times 
that  pastures  can  econom- 
ically be  made  prodiictive 
by  a  systematic  program  of 
fertilization. 


HUNTERDON  county 
egg  producers  who 
have  been  considering  for 
several  months  the  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  an  auc- 
tion egg  market  in  that 
county  have  decided  to  or- 
ganize. The  market  will 
start  as  soon  as  enough 
poultr>'men  guarantee  to 
support  the  auction  with 
the  necessary  volume  of  eggs. 

*  *     * 

RS.  DONALD  S.  KELLER,  the  former  Alice 
B.  Clifford  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  home  demonstration  agent  in  Sussex  county, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  the  county,  the  res- 
ignation to  be  effective  July  31.  Mrs.  Keller  will 
be  missed  by  her  many  friends  and  co-wcrkers  in 
the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Mi.ss  Vema  P.  Evans  will  succeed  Mrs.  Keller 
as  home  demonstration  agent  in  Sussex  county. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Texas  L^niversity  and  has 
studie<l  home  economics  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  University.  For  three  years 
she  was  a  member  of  the  extension  staff  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

*  *      * 

HAROLD  ROBERTSON,  a  graduate  <4  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  horticulturist  in  pomology  of  the 
N'ew  Jersey  Extension  staff.  He  began  his  new 
work  on  Monday  and  will  soon  become  known  to 
.\>\v  Jersey  fruit  growers. 

4i        *        iK 

THE  thirty-eighth  week  of  the  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty Egg-Laying  Contest  found  New  Jersey 
flocks  of  White  Leghorns  again  monopolizing  the 
honor  roll  of  high  scorers. 

Leghorns  from  the  Fox  and  Son  Poultrj'  Farm. 
Little  Falls,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Kerr 
Chickeries.  Frenchtown.  continue  their  individual 
dispute  for  first  place  honors  in  total  production. 
The  Fox  and  Son  birds  with  a  1.854 -egg  score  hold 
a  96-egg  advantage  over  the  Reds. 

Six  other  flocks  from  New  Jersey,  all  White 
Leghorns,  are  listed  among  the  first  ten  pens  in 
total  production.  They  include  the  entries  of 
Joseph  Joachim.  Rlverton.  1.754  eggs:  Jerseyland 
Farm,  Point  Pleasant,  1.733  eggs;  George  A. 
Pierce,  Whltehouse,  1,729:  Joseph  Joachim.  1.718;. 
an  dtwo  entries  from  Feinderf  Farm,  Flemington, 
with  1,655  and  1,647  eggs.  ; 
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A  secondary  lurm-to-market  road  in  Mar\land  before  and  after  Kent  county    decided  on  practical  farm   relief. 

Kent  County  Gets  Out  of  the  Mitd 


F>  ARMERS  of  Kent  county,  Maryland,  pulled 
•.riemselves  out  of  the  mud  this  past  year  by 
;;r.proving  over  100  miles  of  their  c<>unty 
loads.  By  financing  these  roads  through  the  coun- 
ty s  yearly  income  they  completed  a  twenty-year 
road  building  program  in  one  year.  Construction 
of  ol  miles  of  single  track  concrete  highway  and 
50  miles  of  slag  road  from  farm  to  market  is  the 
result. 

Ken',  an  agricultural  county  with  deep,  rich 
soil  of  .sassafras  loam,  has  taken  a  long  stride 
toward  eliminating  its  greatest  rural  handicap 
impa.-.>able  nuid  roads.  Although  rich  in  fertility 
and  ideal  for  farming,  this  soft  loamy  soil  made 
dirt  roadbeds  impossible  to  maintain.  Immediately 
following  heavy  rains  and  during  the  fall  and 
spring  these  highways  were  hub  deep  with  mud. 
Doctors  could  not  reach  the  sick,  children  were 
kept  from  school,  farm  marketing  was  at  a  stand- 
».till. 

The>e  people  are  no  longer  buried  in  the  mud 
several  months  in  the  year.  They  have  obtained 
relief  from  mud  and  dust,  especially  those  with 
larms  and  orchards  along  Kent  coimty"s  209  miles 
of  bea..:itul  water  front  property,  where  under  the 
foriiier  road  program  there  was  little  hope  for  re- 
lict. Markets,  churches  and  schools  are  now  at 
their  doorstep.  Sickness  no  longer  strikes  terror, 
for  phy.-?icians  can  respond  to  urgent  calls. 

Tht  passage  of  two  bond  issues  totaling  one  mil- 
lion dollars  made  it  possible  to  bring  all  the  farms 
in  this  rural  community  an  average  of  four  miles 
nearer  a  hard  surface  road.  Nine  hundred  thou- 
sand d.jUars  were  spent  in  the  construction  of  .51 
rniles  of  nine-foot  concrete  road,  and  SIOO.OOO  for 
50  miles  of  less  traveled  slag  road. 

By  1^27  through  traffic  and  the  more  import- 
ant C'unty  towns  were  well  provided  for  by  70 
inil-?s  if  macadam  and  concrete  highway.  Sixty- 
I •: _'ht.  miles  of  secondary  dirt  roads  and  SO  miles  of 
t-:tia!y  roads  in  the  county  were  yet  to  be  im- 
proved Ijefore  the  farmers  would  be  released  from 
their  mud  imprisonment. 

<ia%nlln<*  Ti«v   r:iy<«  Off  Road   Bonds 

D'lriiig  tnat  year  the  new  four-cent  gasoline  tax 
v/ent  into  effect  in  Maryland.  From  this  fund  the 
Plate  allotted  to  Kent  county  2.S7  miles  of  l»5-foot 
concrete  road  each  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  be 
a  tweniy-year  program  to  complete  these  sec- 
ondary highways.  Many  farmers  would  never  en- 
joy go  jd  roads,  yet  for  years  they  must  pay  for 
improvements  which  only  their  children  would 
enjoy.  The  prospect  of  twenty  years  of  waiting 
for  hard  .-surface  roads  was  discoiu-aging.  It  occur- 
red to  some  public-spirited  citizens  that  the  mile- 
age of  improved  roads  could  be  nearly  doubled  by 
1  educing  the  less  traveled  secondary  highways  to 
.single  track  instead  of  the  usual  double  track 
width.  Two  such  highways  constructed  by  the 
State  r.oa.ls  Commission  in  1927  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  a  million-dollar  road  pr-jgiam  evolved 
find  was  given   careful  consideration. 

But  a  million  doilats  in  bond  issues!  Immediate- 
ly m  increased  tax  burden  loonr.s  befote  you  but 
lient  'o'.mty  found  an  answer  to  this.  Loans  were 
made  on  the  credit  <if  the  coimty.  The  county  was 
bor.lei  for  S90O.00O  foi  concrete  roads,  the' issue 
to  be  paid  off  in  ten  years.  The  principal  of  this 
will   be  paid  by   the  state  from  funds  allotted  to 
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Kent  county  from  the  gasoline  tax  and  lateral  road 
fund,  and  the  interest  is  to  be  carried  by  the  coun- 
ty. In  1929  Kent  county's  proportion  of  the  gas- 
oline tax  was  SSO.OOO  and  was  used  as  the  first 
payment  on  the  $900,000  loan. 

Upon  completion  of  the  51  miles  of  nine-foot 
road  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State  Roads  Com- 
mission and  the  county  was  relieved  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  its  most  expensive  dirt  roads.  This 
item  alone  will  more  than  carry  the  interest  charg- 
es on  the  bouds  if  used  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
maintenance  funds  for  dirt  roads  were  not  reduc- 
ed by  the  County  Commissioners  when  the  state 
took  over  the  51  miles  of  Improved  roads,  the 
remaining  unimproved  roads  in  the  county  can  now 
be  kept  in  much  better  condition. 

The  second  bond  issue  of  $100,000  was  used  to 
build  50  miles  of  slag  road  on  the  tertiary  system. 
Both  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  loan  is  be- 
ing carried  by  the  county  and  it  is  to  be  paid  off 
in  twenty  years.  In  1929  the  county  tax  rate  was 
$1.54  and  the  increased  rate  by  years  for  the 
financing  of  this  SIOO.OOO  bond  issue  will  be  as 
follows : 


1929  24 

1980  21'.. 

1931  19 

1932 Ifii.j 

1933 14 

1934 11':.. 

1935 09 

1936  iMi'j 

1937  04 

1938 02 


1039  .... 

1940  

1941  

1942  

8 

O-'j 

07' i 

. .  .  .07'  1 

1943 

.   .  .07 

1944  

194,'>  

"7 

fi6  , 

1946  

1947  

06'.: 

ik;:  I 

1948  .... 

"«  . 

This  million-dollar  road  building  program  meant 
an  average  increase  of  $3.60  in  taxes  for  Kent 
county  property  owners,  but  in  return  they  now 
have  an  oppoitunity  for  better  markets,  better 
.schools  and  a  higher  standard  of  rural  living.  The 
100-niile  road  system  is  for  farm-to-market  travel 
and  does  not  include  through  highways  nor  pro- 
spective throush  highways. 

Two  ma.ss  meetings  were  held  by  the  Kent  Coun- 
ty Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  spring  of  1929, 
the  proposed  load  program  was  di.scu.ss.,>d  and  with 
the  support  ar.d  untiring  effort  of  the  local  papers, 
the  county  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  county 
members  of  the  legislature,  the  county  commis- 
.sloners,  the  farm  bureau  and  many  other  staunch 
good-road  boo-ters,  it  was  decided  to  present  the 
proposition  to  the  voters.  Two  bills  which  made 
it  possible  to  piesent  these  bond  issues  to  county 
voters  were  prepared,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  approved  by  Governor  Ritchie. 

By  these  bills  the  county  was  authorized  to  give 
its  credit  as  a  guaranty  for  payment  of  the  bonds. 
The  State  Roads  Commission  had  agreed  to  the 
plan  of  liquidating  the  bonds  for  concrete  roads 
by  use  of  the  county's  allotment  of  the  state  gas- 
oline tax,  and  oftered  to  construct  and  maintain 
the  concrete  roads  as  a  part  of  the  state  system. 
The  slag  roads  weie  to  be  built  and  n;aintained 
by  the  county 

The  Citizens  Committee  of  .seven  dre.v  up  plans 
and  cooperate  1  with  the  State  Roads  Commission 
and  the  County  Commissioners.  The  people  of 
Kent  county  voted  in  favor  of  this  million-dollar 
road  program  on  May  11th,  1929.  Ten  days  later 
surveys  were  -started  and  this  rural  commuiiitv  had 


its  first  clear  vision  of  "farm  relief."  On  May  2G. 
1930,  at  Chestertown,  Kent  county,  celebrated  the 
completion  of  its  farm-to-market  roads. 

Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  in  addressing  the 
visitors,  said,  "This  is  an  historic  occasion  in  that 
Kent  county  is  a  pioneer  in  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward a  solution  of  our  county  road  problem  in 
our  state.  " 

Other  counties  in  Maryland  have  responded  to 
Kent  county's  example.  They  consider  this  a  sound 
plan  for  financing  county  roads  and  are  taking 
steps  to  lift  their  ruial  communities  out  of  the 
mud. 

Can  Other  Counties   Do  I.ikewifM*? 

Does  Kent  county's  program  suggest  a  plan  for 
county  and  township  road  relief  in  other  states'.' 
In  the  first  place  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  each 
year  the  state  of  Maryland  allots  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  gasoline  tax  to  each  co\mty  for  con- 
struction of  hard  surface  county  roads.  This  does 
not  go  into  the  county  treasury  to  become  lost 
among  general  funds,  but  is  designated  for  road 
construction  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Road 
Commission.  This  is  the  first  fundamental  of 
Maryland's  sound  county  road  building  plan. 

Until  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  adopt  a 
more  satisfactory  system  of  gasoline  tax  distribu- 
tion than  is  in  force  at  present  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  hope  for  the  same  relief  to  farm  dwellers 
on  county  and  township  dirt  roads  as  carried  out 
by  Kent  county. 

When  you  have  returned  home  mud-stained  and 
weary  after  plowing  through  miles  of  muddy  roads 
with  your  automobile  or  truck,  or  when  only  a 
horse  and  wagon  can  get  to  market,  then  is  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  think  through  rural  roail 
problems.  How  much  money  is  being  spent  in  youi 
county  or  township  for  the  upkeep  of  dirt  roads  " 
What  funds  from  the  gasoline  tax  are  availabl<' 
to  your  county?  What  other  funds  may  be  avail- 
able for  such  road  construction?  Can  you  cap- 
italize this  yearly  income  as  Kent  county  did ' 
Will  the  State  Highway  Commission  cooperate  in 
supervising  such  a  program  ? 

It  is  the  mud  dwellers  who  must  solve  the  proli 
lem.  Only  through  their  action  can  good  farm-lo- 
markel  roads  be  built. 

—  O 

Drouth  Hit  Eastern  Shore  Potatoes 

TH.A.T  intensive  early  potato  growing  section, 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  was  the  as- 
.sembling  place  recently  for  potato  growers  anl 
specialists  from  South  Dakota,  Canada.  Florida 
Maine,  Colorado,  Prince  Edwanl  Island,  Nov.i 
Scotia  and  many  of  the  nearby  states.  They  met 
to  view  the  Shore's  new  crop. 

Digging  is  under  way  in  Northampton  county 
and  .soon  the  rumble  of  train  loads  of  the.so  pota 
t'jes  will  be  heard  on  their  way  northward.  It  i- 
reported  that  in  this  section  the  early  drouth  ha- 
cut  the  harvest  to  Ifi.OOO  carloads  instead  of  fli. 
20,000  expected  under  normal   conditions. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  E.\- 
iliange  lepoits  that  the  crop  is  from  a  week  to 
ton  days  behind  the  normal  .season.  New  .ler-se;, 
and  Long  I.sland  are  both  earlier  than  usual,  but  i 
ueces.saiy  can  probably  hold  their  crop  until  the 
(Irsl  of   August. 


Milly  Woodbridge's  Trek  to  the  Pacific 

The  Pioneers  of  the  Peace  River  F alley 


FOR  sometime  longer,  while  they  waited  for 
spring,  it  was  Pinky's  business  to  drive  the 
heifer  up  to  the  brule  and  watch  over  her 
loi  an  hour,  night  and  morning,  while  she  fed.  By 
tins  time  Pinky  had  largely  overcame  her  fear  of 
horned  cattle;  and  Brighteyes  did  not  need  much 
driving:  the  moment  the  bars  of  her  shed  were  let 
down,  she  was  wont  to  set  off  on  a  run,  take  a 
(iiink  at  the  pool  and  then  start  for  the  brule  as 
fast  as  her  slim  but  nimble  legs  would  carry  her. 
Mike  usually  followed  after  them,  but  apparently 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  For  Mike  hated  an  Indian. 
■pinky  never  had  been  able  to  really  make  friends 
with  him:  the  choicest  tid-bits  from  her  hand  were 
accepted  with  an  air  of  deep  suspicion.  But  Milly 
v\.is  Mike's  idol.  Every  morning  he  would  come, 
tail  wagging  joyously,  and  put  out  his  right  paw 
10  shake  hands  with  her.  Whenever  she  went  out, 
Mike  was  close  behind,  or  circling  about  her. 
But  Pinky  he  only  accompanied  with  disdainful  re- 
luctance. He  would  never  shake  hands  with  her; 
and  once  when  Pinky  tried  to  do  so  by  force,  he 
growled  and  snapped  at  her. 

They  did  not  trust  the  Jersey  to  go  to  the  brule 
alone.  Bears  were  now  emerging  from  their  win- 
ter dens.  Several  had  been  seen  of  late.  Up  at  the 
brule  Pinky  saw  a  large  gray  one  come  out  of  the 
timber  at  a  distance  and  stand  looking  wistfully 
at  the  heifer.  Winthrop  was  off  fishing  through 
holes  cut  in  the  ice  of  the  lake  at  the  time:  but 
Pinky's  shrieks  brought  out  Milly  with  the  gun. 
Mike  had  gone  barking  to  confront  the  bear.  They 
called  him  back  and  hastily  drove  the  Jersey  down 
to  her  shed.  This  grizzly  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  attack  the  cow;  but  many  other  prowlers  were 
now  making  their  appearance  about  the  lake,  and 
two  nights  later  Brighteyes'  trips  to  the  brule 
ended   tragically. 

Under  Milly's  daily  instruction  Pinky-Blue  had 
<  ome  to  be  quite  useful  and  did  many  things  fair- 
ly well,  but  she  was  never  wholly  reliable:  an  eye 
had  to  be  kept  to  what  she  did;  and  what  she  did 
pas.sably  well  one  day,  she  might  do  very  badly  the 
next. 

That  night  —  the  night  our  narrative  resumes 
Pinky  had  driven  the  Jersey  down  from  the 
iiiile  and  put  her  in  the  shed  earlier  than  usual. 
Milly  who  was  busy  cooking  their  evening  meal, 
ftlt  pretty  sure  that  the  squaw  had  not  allowed 
hc!  to  browse  for  an  hour.  Pinky's  ideas  of  time 
\  tie  always  hazy:  half  an  hour  was  much  the 
>:tiiie  as  a  whole  hour  with  her. 

In  the  matter  of  putting  up  the  bars.  too.  which 
■■mined  Brighteyes  to  her  .shed.  Pinky  was  quite 
;i|it  to  be  remiss,  merely  touching  the  ends  of 
them  in  their  sockets,  instead  of  thrusting  them 
li^ht.  Milly  or  Winthrop  were  accustomed  to 
I  tend  to  this  every  evening.  But  that  night 
Winthrop  was  off  fishing  again,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  little  stream  that  entered  the  lake  at 
.-(■me  distance  away,  and  did  not  return  with 
hi>  catch  till  dark;  Milly  and  he  both  forgot  to  look 
'.o  the  bars.  Along  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
when  the  occupants  of  the  house  were  soundly 
.•sleeping,  Brighteyes  waxed  uneasy.  Perhaps  she 
was  hungry;  perhaps  it  was  the  moonlight,  since 
there  was  a  late-rising  moon  that  night.  She  rub- 
hed  the  bars  down,  walked  out  and  after  going  to 
tne  pool  for  a  drink,  took  her  way  up  to  the  brule 
to  have  a  midnight  luncheon  off  such  as  the  place- 
af  folded. 

OTHER  rovers,  less  bucolic,  were  also  out  in 
quest  of  lunch.  Scout  wolves  espied  the  Jersey 
Hnd  gathering  ten  or  twelve  of  their  followers, 
first  approached  stealthily  in  a  circle,  then  made  a 
ferocious  rush  upon  her.  Brighteyes  was  nearly  as 
lleet  as  a  deer.  She  fled  for  home,  the  wolves  in 
dn.'^e  pursuit,  not  howling  but  in  deadly  quiet, 
tent  on  outstripping  and  throwing  her.  Down 
irom  the  brule  they  came  at  break-neck  speed, 
dashed  across  the  pool  and  rushed  past  the  cabin. 
If  Brighteyes  had  known  enough  to  take  refuge 
in  her  shed,  her  fate  might  have  been  different. 
Rut  she  careered  past  it  and  past  the  cabin  and 
then  on  across  the  flats  by  the  lake,  the  wolves  now 
all  about  her.  One  had  laid  hold  of  her  tail,  and 
erelong  another,  out-running  her,  came  alongside 
and  seizing  her  by  the  nose,  threw  hed  on  the  froz- 
en snow.  Thereupon  the  whole  pack  pounced  upon 
her,  throttled  her  from  all  sides  and  were  soon 
tearing  the  flesh  from  her  bones. 

Meantime  the  ru.«h  past  the  cabin  with  sounds 
of  suppressed  snarling  had  waked  Milly.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  up  and  at  the  door.  The  night  had 
'iirned  misty,  and  clouds  had  obscured  the  moon. 
Indistinctly  she  saw  the  rout  disappearing  down 
'he  flats  and  immediately  heard  a  distressed  low- 
ing.    "Wint;    abe  exclaimed.     "Sometbiog  baa  at- 
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tacked  Brighteyes!  G«t  up,  quick!  It's  wolves, 
I'm  afraid!"  No  one  can  wake  from  sound  sleep, 
grasp  a  bad  situation  and  arm  himself  instantly. 
It  was  several  moments  before  Winthrop  got  out 
his  gun,  followed  by  Milly  with  an  ax. 

Wolves  and  heifer  were  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  down  the  flats  by  this  time,  and  the  end  of 
the  chase  had  come.  What  they  heard  now  was 
a  horrible  snarling  about  a  dark,  recumbent  object 
on  the  thin,  frozen  snow.  Winthrop  ran  up  within 
twenty  paces  and  fired  first  one  barrel  and  then 
the  other  into  the  mob  of  leaping,  struggling  gray 
bodies.  A  yell  was  heard,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
wolves  ran  off  a  little  way,  but  turned,  the  green 
glint  of  their  eyes  showing  in  the  obscurity.  They 
had  already  tasted  blood.  All  were  growling  sav- 
agely. The  shots  hardly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  others.  Winthrop  had  not  stopped  to  take 
extra  cartridges.  He  dared  not  approach  the 
ravenous,  maddened  brutes  with  the  ax,  single- 
handed.  Milly,  too,  was  begging  him  to  come 
away.  "It's  of  no  use  now!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  my 
poor  little  Brighteyes!  The  last  living  thing  that 
was  left  us  from  home!" 

Winthrop  ran  back  to  the  cabin  for  cartridges, 
having  secured  them  he  fired  several  shots  from  a 
distance  and  put  the  pack  to  flight.  At  least  the 
wolves  slunk  away  out  of  sight,  though  they  could 
still  be  heard  moving  about  at  a  distance  till  day- 
break. 

Next  forenoon,  with  Pinky's  help,  they  buried 
the  torn  and  mutilated  body  of  the  Jersey  in  a  pit 
at  the  foot  of  the  craggy  hills  back  of  their  cabin, 
and  protected  the  place  with  a  pile  of  flat  stones. 
Brighteyes  had  been  with  them  so  long  they  had 
grown  very  fond  of  her.  All  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  had  l>een 
daily  enlivened  by  her  impulsive  little  ways,  freaks 
and  moods.  Far  greater  griefs  had  beset  them 
there,  yet  Milly  shed  some  bitter  tears  over  that 
forlorn  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  crags. 

They  also  mourned  Brighteyes  in  more  material 
ways.     Her   milk   and   cream   had   contributed   by 


*®e  Cheerful  Plowman 

A  MILLION  DOLL.\R$: 

fJAD  1  a  million  dollars  what  ■n-ould  I  do?  Let's 
^^  see'  I'd  clothe  those  kids  of  Mahler's  and  aid 
old  Frank  McGee;  I'd  buy  the  Widow  Duffy  a  sec- 
ond Guernsey  cow  and  get  Old  Man  McGuffey  a 
better  walking  plow;  I'd  give  the  church  ten  dollars 
and  Rtve  the  preacher  ten,  I'd  buy  new  sox  and 
collars  for  Siwash  Sifert's  men;  I'd  pay  up  GIfford's 
taxes,  I'd  patch  Nig  Woodard's  shed,  I'd  get  new 
saws   and   axes    for   old   Wood-cutting   Ned! 

I'd  buy- -but  wait  a  second!  Would  those  gifts  be 
the  stuff?  Perhaps  I  haven't  reckoned  far  enough! 
Perhaps  T  am  too  frisky  in  planning  what  I'd  do. 
those  gifts  might  all  be  risky,  they  might  be  foolish, 
too!  Suppose  1  clothed  those  kiddies  of  Mahler's 
spic  and  span  with  blouses  and  with  middies  in 
colors  pink  and  tan — would  not  that  wretched 
father,  that  lazy  dad,  say,  "Wow!  I  f^uess  I  need  not 
bother  to  lift   a  flnger  now!"? 

Suppose  I  helped  with  money  old  spavined  Frank 
McGee,  would  he  not  say,  "It's  funny  that  nuy  is 
helping  me,  but  since  he  is  I  fiKiire  I'll  sit  around 
and  read,  quit  w-nrkinK  like  a  niK^er.  it's  leisure 
that  I  need!"?  Would  not  the  Widow  Duffy,  and 
Glfford,  let  us  say,  that  poor  old  Man  McGuffey,  and 
others  by  the  way,  all  get  too  blessed  lazy  if  I 
should  pay  their  bills,  would  they  not  soon  go  crazj- 
from  loafinR  on  the  hills? 

Would  not  the  church  and  preacher  both  lose 
their  zeal  and  pep  like  every  other  creature  that's 
pampered  step  by  step?  On  second  thought  I  reck- 
on I'd  better  not  be  rash  when  fooli.-'h  fairies  beckon 
for  »ny  imaRined  cash;  it  never  aids  the  living  to 
baby  them,  by  jing;  this  lll-rcn.-;|(ier»>d  giving,  I 
think,  i.<  not  the  thing!  J.  E.  T. 


far  the  most  healthful  portion  of  their  food  during 
the  entire  summer,  fall  and  winter.  To  it  Milly 
attributed  much  of  the  uniform  good  health  she 
and  her  brother  had  enjoyed  ever  since  leaving  the 
Peace  River  valley.  A  diet  of  fish,  game  and  ber- 
ries would  have  grown  wholly  unpalatable,  and 
perhaps  unwholesome,  without  the  Jersey  milk 
which  had  all  along  relieved  its  tedium.  The  loss 
of  Brighteyes  also  deprived  them  not  only  of  sus- 
tenance, but  of  their  principal  burden-bearer. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  gel  on  from 
here",  Winthrop  said  despondently.  "If  we  try  to 
carry  our  outfit  we  would  be  loaded  down  like 
that  squaw  we  niet  who  was  toting  her  old  man  on 
her  back!"  Milly,  too,  was  pondering  the  same 
problem.  "Couldn't  we  go  by  water  instead  of 
walking?"  she  questioned.  "The  outlet  of  this 
lake  flows  into  the  Skeena  River  which  goes  to 
Prince   Rupert." 

(( O-T    we    have    no   boat,"    Winthrop   objected. 

JD  "We  could  make  a  canoe,"  Milly  suggested, 
anci  Pinky  who  sat  listening,  cried,  "Makum 
canue!" 

"Maybe",  assented  Winthrop,  "if  we  can  find  a 
log  big  enough."  He  went  out  presently  to  in- 
spect the  size  of  the  cottonwoods  that  grew  along 
the  river  bank.  The  only  large  one  sound  enough 
for  the  purpose  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter; 
and  a  log  for  a  canoe  needs  to  be  three. 

But  they  thought  it  might  answer.  Winthrop 
felled  the  tree,  cut  a  log  fifteen  feet  in  length  and 
set  to  work  to  dig  out  a  canoe  from  it.  He  work- 
ed all  day;  and  Milly  and  the  squaw  helped  at 
times.  They  completed  it  on  the  day  following. 
But  when  launched  in  the  pool,  it  proved  to  roll 
so  easily  that  they  dared  not  put  off  in  it.  and 
finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  canoe  for  that  of  a 
I  aft,  like  those  they  had  made  for  crossing  the  Fin- 
lay  and  the  Omineca. 

The  niein  body  of  ice  had  not  yet  melted  on  the 
lake,  but  the  days  had  now  grown  much  warmer; 
they  knew'  that  the  outlet  was  clear,  and  decided 
it  would  be  better  to  build  their  raft  there  than 
wait  for  the  lake  to  open,  which  might  not  be  for 
two  weeks  more.  Accordingly  they  packed  their 
outfit  down  to  the  outlet,  eight  miles  along  shore. 
They  had  to  make  two  trips  for  it  and  foi;nd  the 
day  a  wearisome  one. 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  regret  that  they 
bade  adieu  to  the  little  cabin  which  had  sheltered 
them  so  long  and  comfortably,  and  then  v.ent  up  to 
the  lonely  grave  by  the  waterfall  for  a  last  farewell 
to  him  they  were  leaving  behind  forever.  Brother 
and  sister  stood  there  for  a  time,  hand  in  hand. 
their  tears  flowing  freely,  then  drew  .-Icwly  away 
in  silent,  ineffable  grief. 

As  was  learned  afterwards,  it  was  a:  ai^ciut  this 
same  sad  time  that  Quinby  Masierman.  accompan- 
ied by  his  younger  brother  Welcome  and  three 
Haida  Indians,  came  up  the  Skeena  River  in  a 
ir.oter  boat,  looking  for  them,  and  had  actually 
penetrated  to  within  ten  miles  of  their  winter 
camp  -  before  becoming  discouraged  and  giving 
up  the  quest. 

Later  on  an  erroneous  rumor  that  an  emigrant 
party  from  the  East  had  wintered  at  the  westerly 
end  of  Lake  Des  Francais,  led  the  searchers  to 
make  a  trip  there  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  m.iles  by 
(iog  team     only  to  be  again  disappointed. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Mastermans 
came  at  last  was  that  either  the  Woodbrldge  fam- 
ily had  grown  disheartened  and  turned  back,  or  had 
perished  obscurely  from  cold  and  privation  during 
the  winter. 

Those  two  brave  young  voyagers  were  still  press- 
ing on.  however,  but  their  camp  at  the  ovitlet  of 
Lake  Babine  was  the  most  wretched  one  of  the  en- 
tire journey.  They  now  had  no  tent,  and  only  such 
shelter  from  the  sharp  night  air  as  two  blankets 
sewn  together  would  afford,  those  and  Pinky's 
turs.  For  food,  too,  after  a  hard  day.  they  had 
nothing  .save  fish,  tea  and  a  handful  of  dried  ber- 
lies.  Sorely  they  missed  their  little  cabin  and  the 
accustomed  long  draughts  of  rich,  new  mi!k.  Even 
Mike  looked  glum.  Pinky,  however,  bote  these  pri- 
vations far  better  than  Milly  and  Winthrop.  There 
had  bttn  much  harder  spots  in  Pinky's  life! 

On  the  hills  above  the  outlet  stood  numerous 
dry  pine  stubs  sere,  gray  mementoes  of  former 
fore.st  lires.  To  these  Winthrop  had  ie.*ort  early 
next  morning  for  logs  to  lay  a  raft.  One  by  one 
he  felled  them;  Milly  and  the  .squaw  drew  the  logs 
down  to  the  stream  bank;  and.  later  in  the  day. 
using  lion  spikes  saved  from  former  rafts,  they 
ronstrucled  a  new  one  which,  I  think  thev  told  me. 
was  hi  teen  feet  in  length  by  six  and  "a  half  in 
width. 

(To  be  conti&ueO.) 
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Oven  Processing 

By    DORIS    \V.    McCRW 

THK  oven  of  a  kerosene  stove  may  be  used, 
instead  of  the  usual  wash  boiler.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  an  oven  thermometer 
on  the  oven  rack,  unless  your  oven  door  has  a 
dependable  heat  indicator.  One  should  give  it 
rather  close  attention,  as  a  temperature  of  325 
degrees  Fahrenheit  might  soften  jar  rubbers  and 
cause  boiling  over  of  food.  Also  a  temperature  be- 
low 250  F.  would  not  be  dependable  for  sterilizing 
content.s  of  the  jar.s.  Try  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature between  250  F.  and 
275  F.  at  all  times,  by 
turning  the  flame  very 
low. 

The  jar.s  are  prepared 
as  for  any  canner,  se- 
lecting fresh,  firm,  not 
over-ripe  products,  grad- 
ing according  to  size  and 
ripeness,  cleaning  thor- 
oughly and  cutting  as 
for  table  use.  Fruits 
may  be  cold  packed  and 
half-sealed,  but  vege- 
tables should  be  packed 
into  the  jars  while  boil- 
ing hard  in  the  kettle, 
and  they  are  sealed  tight 
before  placing  in  oven. 

Time  is  counted  from 
the  placing  of  food  into  the  oven,  but  the  oven 
should  be  pre-heated.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  placing  fruits  in  cold  oven,  but  vegetables 
should  ije  put  into  hot  oven  —or  rather  I  should  say 
warm  oven,  as  this  is  a  very  slow  oven,  the  kind 
used  for  baking  of  beans.  The  newer  better  oil 
stoves  will  maintain  a  steady  flame,  without  blow- 
ing out,  if  protected  from  draughts,  even  when 
turned  veiy  low. 

It  is  convenient  to  place  the  Jars  in  an  uncover- 
ed roaster,  flat  pan  or  baking  sheet,  as  they  can 
all  be  removed  at  once,  however,  I  think  the  heat 
circulation  is  better  and  possibly  processing  more 
thorough  if  jars  are  placed  directly  upon  the  oven 
racks,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  space  between  thte 
jars,  and  between  jars  and  sides  of  the  oven. 

If  jars  of  vegetables  are  tightly  sealed,  the  food 
not  being  crowded  too  tight,  and  if  an  inch  of 
empty  spate  i.s  left  at  the  top  of  jars  of  fruit 
which  are  left  half  sealed,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  boiling  over  of  food,  so  long  as  oven  tem- 
perature is  right.  Observing  these  precautions.  I 
never  use  a  cooky  sheet  or  dripping  pan  below  the 
jars  to  catch  boiled-over  food  and  protect  bottom 
of  oven. 

l'rcw«M»«lH(f  Time 

Pints  fpf  apricots,  berries,  cherries,  currants, 
grapes,  peaches,  plums  and  rhubarb  are  processed 
45  minutes;  quarts  6S  minutes.  Temperature  of 
250  F.  for  all  oven  canning.  This  may  run  up  to 
275  with  no  harm  The  point  is  to  get  food  in  jar.s 
boilmg  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  keep  it  boiling 
long  enough  for  sterilization,  but  not  let  It  scorch 
or  boil  over. 

Pints  of  apples,  pears  and  tomatoes  are  process- 
ed 50  minutes,  quarts  75  minutes.  Pineapple  pints 
60  minutes,  quarts  90  minutes. 

Pints  of  carrots  150  minutes,  quarts  180  minutes 
Pints  of  pumpkin  or  sq\iash  180  minutes,  quart.s 
210  minutes.  Pints  of  greens,  peas  and  peppers 
2  JO  minutes,  quarts  270  minutes.  All  other  vege- 
tables, pints  210  minutes,  quarts  240  minutes. 

The  jars  are  lifted  out.  when  finished,  with  oven 
mitts  or  jar  tongs,  placed  upon  folded  cloth  or 
newspapers.  The  seal  is  made  tight  and  the  jars 
are  inverted,  to  make  sure  the  hot  liquid  in  con- 
tact with  the  rubber  completes  the  sterilization 
and  foiniation  of  a  perfect  seal. 

Okra  Dishes 

STEWKD  OKRA.  Cut  the  ends  off  the  pods  of 
young  okia.  boil  for  one  hour  in  .salted  water, 
then  dram  and  reheat  in  a  saucepan  with  .some 
melted  butter. 

The  okra  can  be  used  as  a  garnish  to  boiled  rice. 
Canned  okra  needs  only  to  be  boiled  five  minutes, 
drained,  seasoned  and  tossed  about  in  hot  butter 
in  a  frying  pan  for  two  or  three  minutes  before 
serving. 

Okta  and  Grilled  Tomatoes.    -Cut  good  Arm  to- 


matoes in  half,   season  well   and  broil,   then  serve 
with  a  garnish  of  stewed  okra. 

Stewed  Okra  with  Tomato  Sauce. — If  fresh  okra 
iz  used  prepare  as  in  stewed  okra  recipe,  and  if 
canned  okra  is  used  drain  and  heat  in  boiling  salt- 
ed water.  Put  one  tablespoon  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  when  melted  lift  the  okra  from  the  boil- 
ing water  and  place  it  in  the  frying  pan;  season 
v.ell  with  salt  and  pepper  and  then  cover  with  one 
cup  of  tomato  sauce,  and,  when  thoroughly  heated 
through,  serve. 

Okra  and  Tomato  Escallop. — Arrange  alternate 
layers  of  sliced  canned  okra  and  tomato  in  a  well 
buttered  baking  dish,  separating  them  with  layers 
of  boiled  rice  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 

and  dotted  with  butter. 
Cover  the  top  with  fine 
crumbs  and  cook  for  fif- 
teeen  minutes,  or  until 
browned,  in  the  oven. 


Useful 


Place   jars  dlreotly   upon   the   oven   rack. 


ALIGHT,  airy  closet 
prolongs  the  life  of 
clothes  by  keeping  them 
clean,  in  good  shape,  and 
by  making  the  necessity 
for  pressing  less  fre- 
quent. 

A  modern  closet  should 
be  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated.  It  should 
contain  rods  and  plenty 
of  hangers,  shelves,  and 
racks  for  shoes,  so  that  nothing  need  be  kept  on 
the  floor. 

Rods  for  hanging  garments  should  be  at  about 
shoulder  height  of  the  person  who  uses  them,  both 
for  convenience  and  to  prevent  the  clothes  from 
trailing  on  the  floor.  Special  provision  should  be 
made  for  children;  or  better  still,  special  closets, 
with  rods  and  hangers  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Narrow  shelves  metal  racks,  or  shoe  bags  on  the 
inside  of  the  closet  door  are  suitable  for  shoes. 


What  Shall  We  Eat  ? 

EVFRT  ciue.«tlon  under  the  sun  has  been  asked 
ami  an.«<wered  regarding  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  Parittr  Northwe.st  Tour  except  this  im- 
IKiriant  one.  We  knew  the  women,  at  least,  would 
l>e  interested  in  the  menu  printed  below.  This,  ol 
(iiiir.xe.  Is  only  a  sample  of  the  many  good  thing." 
.-erved  In  the  dinlng-car.<(  and  hotel.s.  With  menu." 
like  this.  Watching  diets  and  counting  calories  will 
I'p  a   lost  art  after  sixteen  dayx. 

Braakfaat 

Caiitaluupe  Berries  and   Cream 

Iced  Sliced  Orange.-)  Preserved  Figs 

Fresh    Plums   in   Syrup 

oatmeHl  Shredded  Wheat 

Boiled    Salt    Mackerel 

Steamed    PotaUi 

Smoked    Hani  Breakfast    Ba<on 

Eggs  to  Order 
Omelet.    Espanole  Omelet    with   Marmaladf 

Pot.Ttoes    Au    Uratiii 

<;ri<idle    (.■ake.«  French    Toa.«t 

Maple   Syrup  Wine    Jelly 

Wheat    and    Bran    Murtins 

Coffe*-  Tea  Cim  cMi  Milk 

lanaehcon 

V.  ling    Onions  Radishes 

fold    CVn-xomiii,-  Rice    Tomato 

En   l"up  En   Tureen 

B.iiled   Smoked   Ham   with   Spinach 

Tenderloin    Steak    with    Fresh    Mushrooms 

French    Fried    Potatoes 

Hi>M.-t    of    Chicken  A.ssorted    Cold    Meats 

Wine   ./elly  Potato  Salad 

Siiifar   Corn  Pickled    Beels 

Spiced 
Tomato    Surprise 
Mayonnaise 


All  tSratii 
Watermelon 
Coffee 
Olives 


Ice  Cream  and  Cake 

Macaroons 
Tea  Iced    Tea 

Slanar 


Cherry    Pic 

MilK 

R.'idlshes 


Fruit  Juice  Frappe 
Orange,    Pineapple.   Grape 

Puree  of  Green  Corn 

Paciflc  Salmon — An   Oratiii 

Cucumbers 

•  Irceii    Pepper.i   Stuffed   with    Sweetbreads 

Roast    Prime   Ribs   of   Beef 

Natural 

Hot   Tea    Bi.sc  ults 

."^Ifaiiied    Potatoes  CauliHowei' 

Head   Lettuce 

French    Dressing 

Peach  Shortcake  Raspberry  Sunda» 

Whipped   Cream  Macaroons 

Rofiuelort   Che<>.'<e  and  Crackers 

<''>ITee  Tea  Milk 


Meals  for  Threshers 

By    COR\'I.\    A.   CHRISTIAN 

NOT  long  ago  I  served  a  thresher  dinner  to 
seven  hungry  men,  and  the  thought  struck 
me  bow  easy  and  simple  it  was  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  twenty  or  twenty-flve  years 
ago. 

1  prepared  the  entire  meal  easily  alone,  includ- 
ing the  baking,  in  a  forenoon,  besides  doing  the 
other  general  housework.  This  is  what  I  had: 
Mashed  potatoes,  home-baked  bread  and  butter 
(both  white  and  graham),  home-canned  tenderloin 
with  brown  gravy,  baked  beans,  escalloped  corn, 
cabbage  salad,  sliced  tomatoes,  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, creamy  rice  pudding,  pumpkin  pie,  tea, 
coffee,  cream  and  sugar. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  everything 
was  produced  on  the  farm  excepting  the  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  spices,  rice,  flour  and  butter.  The  previous 
day  I  had  wondered  if  I  should  order  a  few  knick- 
knacks  or  prepared  foods  from  town,  but  decided 
that  strict  economy  and  good  sense  argued  against 
it.  But  I  tried  to  have  everything  well  cooked  and 
served  appetizingly.  and  the  men  ate  with  zest 
and  seemed  satisfied  \\ith  this  plain  but  hearty 
meal. 

As  I  quickly  washed  the  dinner  dishes  my  mind 
went  back  to  the  early  days  of  my  housekeeping 
v.'hen  those  threshing  and  silo  filling  meals  were 
such  bug-bears.  Well  do  I  remember  the  army  of 
men  we  had  to  feed  (so  many  they  were  in  each 
other's  wayi.  And  after  washing  dishes  most  of 
the  afternoon  we  had  to  put  on  another  heavy 
meal  for  supper  and  then  wash  dishes  well  into 
the  night.  For  it  was  late  when  supper  was  fin- 
ished, and  frequently  we  women  had  to  help  with 
the  chores  before  we  could  do  the  supper  dishes. 
Then  after  fixing  up  a  bed  or  two  for  the  hand.s 
"who  decided  to  stay  over."  we  dragged  our  weary 
bodies  to  bed  for  a  few  hours  of  rest  only  to  dream 
of  the  horrors  of  another  day. 

Cooks   Don't   Mourn   the  Old  Order 

And  fearful  and  wonderful  were  those  meals! 
The  tables  groaned  with  huge  quantities  of  meats, 
vegetables,  canned  goods,  breads,  cheese,  pickles, 
preserves  and  pies,  cakes,  puddings,  cookies  and 
doughnuts  galore.  As  I  recall  how  those  men  gorg- 
ed themselves  with  such  conglomerations  of  food 
I  wonder  that  they  were  able  to  work  at  all. 

While  we  mourn  some  things  that  passed  with 
"the  good  old  days,""  threshing  and  silo  filling 
meals  are  not  among  them. 

With  the  shortage  of  help,  improved  methods 
and  machinen,-.  the  number  of  men  required  to 
thresh  and  fill  silo  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
On  some  farms  this  is  handled  by  changing  with 
neighbors,  and  some  farmers  fill  their  silos  alone 
with  the  help  of  a  son  or  two  or  perhaps  a  hired 
man  or  day  helper.  For  three  years  my  husban*! 
haa  filled  silo  alone  excepting  what  random  help 
he  could  pick  up  by  the  day,  and  he  likes  this 
method  better  than  the  old.  True,  it  takes  longer, 
but  there  is  no  wearisome  paying  back  neighbors 
or  high-priced  men  to  pay.  And  he  gets  a  nice  lot 
of  corn  in  the  silo,  besides  what  a  saving  of  foo.l 
and  labor  for  me.  Almost  everywhere,  I  think, 
there  are  fewer  men  employed,  they  go  home  foi 
supper,  and  the  meals  are  simpler  and  more  whole- 


some. 


-O  - 


Delicious  Cake  Filling 

THREE  cups  banana  pulp,  six  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,    juice    of    one    lemon,    one-fourth    tea- 
spoon butter,  one  bottle  pectin. 

Use  only  mellow  ripe  bananas.  Crush  to  a  fine- 
pulp.  Put  crushed  fruit  into  large  kettle,  and  add 
sugar,  butter,  and  lemon  juice.  Mix  and  bring  to 
a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  At  once  add  pectin, 
stirring  constantly,  and  bring  again  to  a  full  roll- 
ing boil.  Boll  one  minute,  stirring  constantly  over 
entire  bottom  before  and  while  boiling  to  pre- 
vent sticking.  Remove  from  fire,  and  stir  fre- 
quently for  eight  minutes  to  C(h>I  slightly,  to  pre- 
vent floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly.  Cover  hot  butter 
with  film  of  hot  paraffin:  when  butter  is  cold, 
cover  with  one-eighth  Inch  of  hot  paraffin.  Roll 
glass  to  spread  paraffin  on  aides.  Sometimes  sets 
very  slowly.  Requires  eight  to  twelve  bananas. 
Makes  nine  to  ten  eight-ounce  gla.sses. 
O         - 

The  small  screwtop  Jars  which  mayonnaise 
comes  in  make  excellent  containers  for  salads, 
fruit  and  other  picnic  foods. 


Summer  Clothes  Must  Be  Cool 


Wo.  •744.— Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  five  «ii- 
■s  34.  3S.  3S.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  38-Inch  3IZC  recjulres  3^.  yards  of 
a9-lnch  material.  Without  the  drapery  3*, 
yards  will  be  required.  For  belt  and 
.''houlder  strap  of  contrasting  material  '* 
vard  aa  inches  wide  is  required,  cut  cross- 
wise.   Price  15c  or  two   for  25c. 

Ho.  <79*.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
tl.  S.  10  and  12  years.  A  10-year  size  re- 
ciuires  2-,  yards  of  35-lnch  material.  To 
liiiii  with  lace  will  recjulre  2H  yards.  For 
how  and  sash,  of  ribbon  or  material  3'« 
yards  2'.-  inches  wide  are  required.  Price 
i5c  or  two  for  25c. 

Wo.  •tt3.— Ladles'  smock.  Cut  In  seven 
.sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44  and  46  inches 
hust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size  requires  2"» 
yards  of  36-Inch  material  together  with  N 
vard  of  contrasting  material.  To  finish 
with  bias  piping  or  binding  as  Illustrated 
will  require  8\  yards.  Price  15c  or  two 
lor    -2^: 

Wo.  MSt.— Ladies'  dress  with  slender 
tups.  Cut  In  eight  sizes:  38.  40.  42.  44  46 
48.  50  and  52  inches  bust  measure  A  4« 
inch  size  requires  3\  yards  of  39- inch  ma 
lerlal.  The  width  of  the  dress  at  the  lower 
edge  with  plaits  extended  is  2  yard?.  Price 
15c  or  two  for  26c. 

Wo.  Mn.— Girls"  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
b.  8.  10  and  12  years.  A  10- year  size  re- 
MUires  3',  yards  of  27-Inch  material  U 
made  with  long  sleeves.  WIUi  short  sleeves 
3>  vards  are  required.  To  face  collar. 
plastron,  cuffs  and  belt  with  contrasting 
material  will  require  'i  yard  27  Inches 
wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

Ho.  «515.— La  lies'  hou.oe  dress  with  slen- 


der hips.  Cut  in  nine  sizes:  38.  40,  42.  44, 
46.  48,  50,  52  and  W  inches  bust  measure, 
A  46-inch  size  requires  3'«  yards  of  35-inch 
material.  To  make  collar,  revers  facing!), 
cuffs,  pocket  facings  and  belt  of  contrast- 
ing material  will  require  '-  yard  35  inches 
wide  and  cut  crosswise.  The  width  of  the 
dress  at  the  lower  edge  with  plait  fulnejs 
extended  is  l",  yjrds.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 

Ho.  6760. — <;irl.s'  dress  with  bloomers. 
Cut  in  three  sizes:  2.  4  and  6  years.  A  4- 
year  size  requires  2 1-3  yards  of  35-lncli 
material.  To  make  yoke  portions  and  band 
cuffs  or  contrasting  material  requires  'j 
yard  35  inches  wide,  cut  crosswise.  Price 
15c  or   two   for  25c. 

Ho.  6781.— Ladies'  undergarment.  Cut  in 
four  sizes  .Small.  34-36;  medium.  38-40: 
large,  42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  Inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  2  yards 
of  39-lncli  material.  To  trim  with  lace 
banding  requires  5>i  yards.  String  girdle 
and  shoulder  straps  of  ribbon  requires  3  's 
vards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 


■OW    TO    OBOn 

Write  your  name  and  address 
clearly  State  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern.  Price  15c  each,  two 
for.  25c.  Send  stamps  or  coin.  Our 
Fashion  Magazine  will  help  in  pre- 
paring your  wardrobe.  Copy  only 
10c.  Address  Pattern  Department. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave.    Pittsburgh.    Pa 


TWO     H  ELPE  R  S  44   IN  STE  A  O     OF    ONeAin    EVERY     BAR 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^=  neat's  iv/tif  ' 


FELS-NAPTHA 

GIVES  you  SUCH 

SWEET-SMELLING  WASHES 


YOU'LL  never  know  how  sweetly  fresh 
and  fra^nint  your  clothes  really  can  be 
— until  you  try  Fels-Naptha. 

For Fels-Naptba  brings  you  exfrahelp 
to  get  clothes  clean  clear  through.  The 
txtra  help  of  two  safe,  active  cleaners 
combined  in  one  bar.  Plenty  of  dirt- 
loosening  naptha  (smell  it!)  and  good 
golden  soap,  the  dirt-remover,  forking 
together,  they  dissolve  grease  and  grime. 
They  loosen  every  tiny  particle  of  dirt 
and  wash  it  away  —  thoroughly.  And 
when  your  clothes  come  off  the  line, 
they're  sure  to  smell  fresh  and  airy  — 
sweetly  clean  through  and  through. 

Fels-Naptba's  extra  help  does  away 
with  hard  rubbing.  It  saves  your 
olotfaes.  It  saves  you  I  And  because  it 
works  so  quickly  and  keeps  your  hands 
in  water  less  time,  Fels-Naptha  saves 
your  bands,  too. 

Try  it  and  see!  Use  Fels-Naptha  in 


tub  or  machine.  For  soaking  or  boiling. 
In  hot,  lukewarm  or  even  cool  water. 
For  bousecleaning,  and  for  all  your 
soap-and-water  tasks — use  Fels-Naptha 
and  get  extra  help!  Ask  your  grocer 
for  a  tew  bars — or  the  baody  lO-bar 
carton  —  today! 

•       •        • 

Special  Offer — We'll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  ■ 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women  who 
chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  washing 
machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this  chip- 
per handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without 
further  cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-7-5, 
FeU  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


a*  wtiMviic  unm 


quic:k.   wm«  wM>r  mm 
immm.    M  dranMa. 


Conservative 
buyers 


THE  .\.MERi(.\X  F.ARMER  Is  aluayn  in  the  market.  So's  hi*  wife. 
The  entire  tamlly.  In  fart.  Dad  for  «t«-d<t.  fertlllzep*.  machinery. 
Mother  for  furniture,  household  hupplien.  Jack  may  need  a  Noycle  or 
rllle.  .Vnd  you  know  hO\^  the  modern  farm-jflrl  likes  to  l>e  up  to  date 
In  everything.    -V  thoii-sinU  and  one  need*  arls<>  on  the  average  farm. 

Farm-father*.  ho««'\er,  art-  conservative  buyers.  They  don't 
purchuse  thinics  haphazardly.  They  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  select  Just  what  they  want.  Common  sense  tells  them  which 
product  will  bring  the  most  for  the  money  they  are  able  to  spend. 

Conservatism  and  success  usually  run  parallel.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  firniers  road  advertisements  printed  in  this  Journal.  Thc> 
ha\e  learned  that  standard  good>  arc  more  than  ex|M'rUnents:  that 
they  can  be  bought  with  confidence;  that  no  manufacturer  could 
afford   to   advertise  an   Inferior   product   consistently. 


.\d\ertlsed  merchandise  nicans  deftnitc  savings.  .Xdvertlscmcnts 
tell  you  what  a  product  will  do,  where  it  <an  be  had,  and  how  much 
it  will  cost.  When  you  find  yourself  In  need  of  a  pair  of  boots,  an 
engine,  a  new  stnxe — anything — pick  up  your  favorite  farm-pap«'r 
and  read  the  "ads."  1  he\  will  tell  you  what  you  can  get  and  what 
vou  will  receive — tictore  you  gel  it. 


ip.T,r^-iiiiiiuMiini]iiiiiij,i  npmiiijii^ni^^BiaffiiaiiBffiBnai^ 
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P A S S IN G    iE V E N T S    IN    PICTURES 


A  Revolutionary  Maid 

By  Arissa  Lumbower,  Pennsylvania 

(Age  13  years.) 


NANCY  pinched  herself  to  make 
sure  she  was  not  dreaming.  But, 
no,  there  were  the  British  soldiers 
coming  down  the  street  and  one  was 
knocking  at  their  door.  "Oh,  if  father 
was  only  here,"  she  sighed. 

Nancy  Standish  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia and  her  father  belonged  to  the 
Continental  Army.  Mrs.  Standish, 
Nancy  and  her  brother  had  been  stay- 
ing at  their  city  house  ever  since  Mr. 
Standish  joined  the  army. 

Just  then  the  living  room  door  open- 
ed and  Nancy  found  herself  facing 
two  British  officers.  Then  Nancy  re- 
membered her  manners  and  she  stood 
and  courtesied  to  the  officers. 

"My  little  maid,  we  would  like  to 
see  your  Mistress,"  said  the  first  of- 
ficer. 

"Mother  is  at  Mistress  Laton's,  she 
was  not  expecting  company,"  replied 
Nancy. 

"No,  I  dare  say  she  was  not  expect- 
ing us,"  answered  one  of  the  officers. 

The  next  morning  Nancy  learned 
that  the  officers.  Major  Livingston  and 
General  St.  Clair,  were  going  to  stay 
at  the  Standish's  as  long  as  the  Brit- 
ish stayed  in  Philadelphia. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  go  out 
walking  the  parlor  door  opened  and 
Major  Livingston  came  down  the  hall. 
Nancy  courtesied  and  stepped  aside 
to  let  the  Major  pass  by.  The  Major 
left  the  house  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

As  Nancy  walked  down  the  street 
she  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on 
the  sidewalk.  She  stopped  and  picked 
it  up  and  although  she  studied  it  for 
a  long  time  she  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it.    It  was  all  dots  and  dashes. 

The  Major  Is  Worried 

Nancy  decided  to  postpone  her  walk 
for  some  other  day.  She  hurried  back 
to  her  room  to  study  the  paper.  She 
was  sure  it  belonged  to  Major  Liv- 
ingston for  it  had  hi.'<  name  on  the 
back. 

After  putting  the  paper  away  in  a 
oox,  she  went  down  stairs  and  joined 
ner  mother  in  the  parlor.  About  half 
in  hour  later  Major  Livingston  pre- 
sented himself  to  Mistress  Standish 
uid  said  in  a  very  excited  voice. 

"Mistress  Standish  did  you  find  a 
5iece  of  paper  an>'where  around  here 
A-ith  some  dots  and  dashes  and  my 
lame  on  it?" 

"No,  I  have  not  .seen  any  such 
)aper,"  replied  Mrs.  Standish. 

"If  you  should  happen  to  find  it 
ilease  let  me  have  it  for  I  have  lost 
I  very  vtduable  document,"  said  the 
tdajor. 


That  afternoon  Nancy  thought  a 
lot.  If  that  paper  was  worth  so  much 
to  Major  Livingston,  it  must  contain 
some  news  relating  to  the  army.  Then 
Nancy  thought  of  a  plan.  She  would 
take  the  paper  to  Mr.  Morris,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  not  far  from  her 
home.   She  had  often  heard  her  motn- 


vvhen  night  came,  although  she  was 
very  tired  she  was  as  excited  as  ever. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Standish  ar- 
rived long  before  breakfast.  It  was 
then  that  Nancy  learned  what  the 
note  had  been  about.  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  men  had  deciphered 
the  writing  which  directed  them  to  a 
house  along  the  Delaware.  The  note 
mentioned  a  sliding  panel  at  the  right 
of  the  fire  place  in  the  living  room  of 
this  house.  In  the  secret  hiding  place 
was  found  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
a  very  good  map  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  money  had  been  used  to 
buy  food  and  clothing  for  the  sol- 
diers while  at  Valley  Forge.  The  map 


Drawn  hv  Laird  Wise,  Maryland 


A   BBAX.   AMBBIOAV 
Ij  Klchard  B.  W«*ver,  r«Basyl**Bi« 


er  say  thai  she  was  afraid  Mr.  Moii;< 
would  be  caught  sending  messages  to 
the  Continental  Army.  If  it  was  of 
any  importance  he  would  be  able  to 
tell  her  and  if  it  \vas  he  could  find 
some  way  to  get  it  to  Washington  or 
one  of  the  other  Generals. 

Nanry  Helps  Win  the  War 

Nancy  decided  she  had  better  de- 
liver it  that  very  day  for  if  Major 
Livingston  suspected  her,  she  might 
not  be  able  to  deliver  it  for  some  time 
and  then  it  might  not  be  of  any  use. 

When  Nancy  returned  she  felt  very 
happy  for  Mr.  Morris  had  not  only 
promised  to  give  the  note  to  someone 
who  would  take  it  to  Washington  but 
he  told  her  that  as  soon  aa  he  received 
any  news  of  its  message  he  would 
let  her  know. 

Four  months  had  pas.sed  and  Nancy 
had  heard  nothing  about  the  paper 
she  had  given  to  Mr.  Morris.  Many 
things  had  happened  that  had  mace 
Nancy  very  happy.  Had  not  the  Biil- 
ish  been  driven  from  Philadelphia  and 
had  not  she  helped  to  make  the  veiy 
flag  that  waved  from  the  top  of  Car- 
penters  Hall? 

One  day  when  Nancy  was  embroid- 
ering in  her  room  her  brother  ran  in 
waving  a  letter  above  his  head  and 
shouting,  "Father  is  coming!  Father 
is  coming!" 

"Oh:   When?   When?"  cried  Nancy. 

"He  says  he  will  be  here  on  the  2Tth 
and  that  is  tomorrow,"  said  Andrew. 
Then  Nancy's  mother  called  her  tc 
help  \^ith  the  work.  All  that  after- 
noon  Nancy   helped  her   mother   aiid 


had  helped  General  Wa.*hington  drive 
the  British  from  Philadelphia. 

As  Nancy  sat  by  her  father's  chair 
she  wondered  if  any  other  little  girl 
could  be  any  prouder  than  she.  It  did 
not  seem  true  that  she  had  helped  the 
great  C^eneral  Washington.  She  glanc- 
ed down  the  street,  .soldiers  were  com- 
ing but  they  were  not  British.  They 
were  part  of  the  Continental  Array. 

Then  she  thought  of  how  her  father 
had  said  that  General  Washington 
would  soon  be  on  his  way  to  York- 
town,  and  then  Comwallis  vs-ould  have 
to  leave  for  Rngland. 

Then  Nancy  decided  that  there 
could  not  be  any  one  quite  as  happy 
as  she. 


Firecracker  Tuins 

JOHNNY  and  Sammy  Firecracker 
were  brothers.  Sammy  was  a  very 
grouchy  person  while  his  brother 
Johnny  was  very  pleasant. 

But  each  were  planning  for  a  grand 
and  glorious  Fourth. 

A  very  nice  and  careful  boy  bought 
Johnny  and  ttxik  good  care  not  to 
pull  out  the  cord  on  top  of  his  head. 
But  a  very  careless  little  boy  bought 
Sammy  and  pulled  the  cord  out  of  the 
top  of  his  head  and  then  Sammy  had 
to  be  thrown  away. 

On  the  Fourth  Johnny  was  lighted 
and  thrown  into  the  air  and  made  a 
very  loud  boom,  and  we  may  be  sure 
Johnny  was  happy  because  he  did  his 
duty.  *      Emily  Beech. 


T 


By   Alt*  lK>nlae  C>owmn,   PenasylT«ai*. 

ovm  rz>AO 

Our  Hag.  how  we  love  it! 

The  red.  white  and  blue 
Our  f\&g.  how  we  love  it! 

All   citizens   do. 

The    red    is   for   valor 
That's  bra»-ery.  you  know: 

The  white  is  for  purity. 
Pure   as    snow. 

The  blue  is  for  justire. 

For    every    man. 
And  our  country   helps  us. 

Whenever    it    can. 

—Ida    Wise. 


Little  Folks 

Clara  Visits  Grandmother 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

Clara  was  very  much  frightened 
when  the  calf  came  bounding  toward 
her.  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  run. 
but  she  did  not  want  Uncle  Don  to 
know  she  was  afraid  of  a  calf  so  she 
held  the  pail  as  tight  as  she  could. 
The  calf  was  in  such  a  hurry  he  al- 
most upset  the  pail  and  Clara  too.  but 
he  finally  got  his  nose  in  the  pail  and 
drank  so  fast  Clara  was  afraid  he 
would  strangle. 

After  putting  the  calf  into  his  pen 
they  all  went  into  the  milk  house  to 
strain  and  cool  the  milk. 

Grandmother  called  Clara  and  ask- 
ed her  to  go  to  the  orchard  and  get 
some  soft  peaches  for  supper.  Clara 
took  the  little  basket  and  hurried  to 
the  orchard,  which  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  house.  She  climbed 
the  fence  and  began  picking  the  soft 
juicy  peaches  when  she  heard  a  noi.'-o 
.some  distance  behind  her.  and  upon 
looking  she  saw  Grandfather's  old 
ram.  coming  toward  her  with  his  heaJ 
down.  She  threw  her  basket  at  him 
but  on  he  came,  so  she  quickly  climb- 
ed a  tree,  thinking  he  would  soon  go 
away.  But  he  did  not  go  away  and 
Clara  wondered  what  to  do.  Would 
they  come  to  look  for  her  and  scare 
that  old  ram  away  before  dark  ?  Yes. 
the  hired  man  had  found  the  ram 
missing  when  he  went  to  put  the 
sheep  into  the  pen  for  the  night,  and 
Clara  was  greatly  relieved  to  see  him 
coming  to  drive  the  animal   home. 

She  gathered  her  peaches  and  ran 
to  tell  her  grandmother  why  she  was 
late.  Grandmother  said,  "I  bad  Just 
.started  to  look  for  you,  child,  come 
into  the  house  and  wash  your  face  and 
hands,  we  are  going  to  eat  supper  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"Oh!  goody :•  said  Clara,  I  believe 
I  am  as  hungry  as  that  calf  was.  but 
I  thought  that  old  sheep  was  going  to 
cheat  me  out  of  my  supper." 


«/»*««jr 
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The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

The  Holsteins  on  the  left  of  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.   The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 

On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swishing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture  too. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pine  odor 
principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  in 
300  tests  with  many  fly-repelling  materials.  (Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 

Its  fresh,  pine-woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  is  positively 
repulsive  to  flies.  It  stays  with  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don't  confuse  it  with  household  "fly  killers"  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  used  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for 
livestock  only  —  a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
and  in  stables  and  barns. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis- 
color the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

WARBLES.  On  the  twenty  cows  that  were  sprayed  regularly  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser  at  the  Research  Farm  only  two  ox  warbles  were  found.  Of  three 
cows  that  were  not  sprayed  during  the  fly  season  one  had  IS  grubs  in  her 
back,  another  had  9  and  the  other  8.  Protect  your  cows  from  warbles  as 
well  as  all  other  fly  pests  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Call  on  him. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 
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Buy  A  TORNADO  1 

OREGON  FIR  SILO  | 

single  or  jointed  .«-tave.  complete  with  galvanized  1 

gambrel  steel  roof  and  steel  chute.  1 

SAVE  YOUR  HAY  I 

The  WORST    HAY    CROP   since   1912    makes   a  S 

SILO  a  necessity  on  your  farm  this  WINTER.  I 

Write  today  for  our  DIRECT  to  farmer  prices.  | 

SAVTC  agents  commission  and  FREIGHT.    Our  1 

PRICE  will   interest  you.  § 

THE  W  .  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY  ^ 

•MAS.SILLO.N  OHIO 

Manujacturert 


SWINE 


DVK0C8.-  s<r\li«>  bon<-«.  •«.««  and  jtllt«  lirol 
for  Anc.  *,*''i;'  ,,fnir"".  Si.rlnif  |,i(:,.  r{,..,t  bl..<Kl 
lllu•^.    J.    W.    Williamson.    Miirravsville.    W.    Va. 


BUY  A  PAIR  .f  my  12  ».ik«  ri-p.  r.rk-hlrp 
M.W  j.ipv  ,i,„i  «„i,i,  thciii  iiiaki'  v.m  nitiiiiv 
W.    F.    McSPARBAN.  rurniM,    Pa. 

Fcedinic  Pi»s.  1."  to  .'.O  lh».  }4  .Ml  to  Jf-OO  iK-rcirrt- 
liir  "IJif.  Tni.k  il>-|p\(rv  i.ii  inrci  It.iv  Mnvtlv 
r«il»nil Chliid'^  SUnley   Short.    ChetwnH.    Dff. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ,,•',: |T.r^ 

ii^iinllj   I'l  -111.'.    Dilts  k  Gcrraar,    Kotcville,    Ohio 

POLAND-CHINAS  of  at'prnTfd  blomi  11n<>«.  br«l 
iMiw*.  wril<*  U)«r«  «ll|tihlp  to  rtjtlntrr.  Kor  nar- 
III  iilap',    «il(lri-H   0.  S.  Epplcy,    Z«B«(Tl)le,    Ohio 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  rh..l.i-  boar  i,ls-. 

:i     I.i     4     III!.-.     .III.     IIIMK)    with     ln.llKrtr. 

T«K««   MfLaiighlin,  Reinertvilla,    Ohio 

Rtiv  HjiII's  Superior  Type  PeUndi.  Hich- 
Buy  noil  •  ,iHv,.  n^jri^trrpil.  hcalthr  aiv.1 
thrifty  0.  8.   HALL,         Fumtalc.  Okie 


QUALITY  CHESTER  WHITE,  Orf.,  11120.  eilK 
bred  for  fall  litters.  Shipped  CO. I),  mi  apprnvnl' 
A    H.  Crownover, Mt.   Sterling.  Ohio 

Chester  White  Pim  .r^','>'"'''>  """•'' 

B.  L.    MUNCE. CanonaburK.    Pa. 

CATTLE 

BEECHWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

<  li.i.f     bull    knives     ii|i     t.i     iiiii, 
iii..iitli'<  <if  aito.    Kca-ntwililv  pri.  iil 

C.  C.  LEWIS.       Point  Pleaiant,       Weat  Virtinia 


BUCK    *    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Ilrrrfonl   Cattle     I'oland  China   llors    Hamiwhlrf 
iSl'itTiilf"    Uoriea.           THE    BAINT    AMOUR 
COMPANY. MorteHTille.   Penna. 

A.ngus  Cattle  ■»  7,?r;^7'"* 


Write    BAYAXD    BROS., 


WayBMkiUK,    Pa. 
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Farm  &  Dairy 

By  L.  VV.  LIGHTY 

THE  old  saying  is  we  lock  the 
door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
So  we  changed  the  name  of  the 
fertilizer  made  by  treating  pulverized 
phosphate  rock  with  sulphuric  add 
from  acid  phosphate  to  superphos- 
phate after  the  damage  was  done  in 
folks'  minds.  In  the  mind  not  chem- 
ically trained  acid  means  sour  and  an 
acid  fertilizer  is  supposed  to  make 
the  soil  Bour.  Of  course  this  is  all  a 
mistake  and  had  the  fertilizer  never 
been  called  acid  the  misunderstand- 
ing would  not  have  occurred.  Let  us 
hope  the  next  generation  will  not  be 
troubled  with  this  misconception. 

I  write  this  because  as  always  let- 
ters continue  to  come  asking  if  it  is 
safe  to  use  this  "rock  goods"  or  what 
to  do  to  correct  the  trouble  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made.  Let  us  try  to 
understand  that  this  acidulated  rock 
or  superphosphate  will  not  sour  the 
land  nor  should  it  sour  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  user;  but  it  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  where  nitrogen  and  potash 
are  not  needed.  One  correspondent 
got  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  confused  when  he  says  the 
former  used  on  plots  at  our  Experi- 
ment Station  rendered  the  soil  .so 
sour  nothing  would  grow.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  did  this  but  not  super- 
phosphate. 

The  Pig  as  a  Grazer 

A  man  who  produces  considerable 
pork  for  the  market  came  to  see  me 
to  discuss  hog  pasture.  He  desires  a 
permanent  hog  pasture  adjacent  to 
his  timber  lot  which  is  a  permanent 
run  for  the  swine.  I  was  not  able  to 
suggest  any  plant  that  would  In  amy 
sense  be  permanent  as  we  speak  of 
permanent  pastures  because  the  hog 
is  a  rough  grazer  and  wants  and 
seemingly  needs  some  roots  and  some 
earth  in  its  ration. 

I  suggested  alfalfa  as  possibly  the 
nearest  of  any  good  hog  pasture  but 
if  it  is  considered  permanent  there 
will  be  disappointment.  With  care  it 
will  last  several  years.  By  care  I 
mean  the  alfalfa  must  have  periods 
when  it  can  make  six  or  eight  inches 
of  growth  undisturbed.  Undoubtedly 
alternating  between  an  area  of  al- 
falfa and  dwarf  Essex  rape  is  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  bog 
pasture. 

By  Telephone 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  get  a  tele- 
phone call  for  information  on  farm 
procedure  but  yesterday  I  had  a  long 
distance  call  from  a  man  who  was 
just  cutting  his  40  acres  of  grass  say- 
ing it  will  yield  a  third  of  a  crop  and 
he  has  to  plow  it  as  soon  as  cut  and 
seed  something  on  it  before  July  for 
rough  feed. 

"What  shall  I  plant,"  was  the  ques- 
tion. The  answer  was  expected  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Rather  a  mo- 
mentous question.  Was  the  stand  of 
clover  good  on  the  field  ?  Pretty  good 
but  the  extreme  lack  of  moisture  and 
the  great  beat  sent  it  into  heads  at 
four  to  six  inches  of  growth.  Was  I 
to  tell  this  man  if  he  would  give  that 
clover  a  chance  it  may  make  an  after- 
math that  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  first  crop?  If  it  has  the  moisture. 
But  what  will  grow  without  moisture  ? 

Plowing  up  this  sod  wi!l  break  iu 
on  the  crop  rotation  and  possibly 
greatly  reduce  next  year's  com  crop. 
Plowing  and  seeding  will  cost  between 
one  and  two  hundred  dollars.  For  that 
sum  a  lot  of  hay  might  be  bought. 
Com  might  be  planted  or  soy  beans  or 
Sudan  grass  might  be  sowed,  or  the 
two  might  be  sowed  together;  but  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  was  as 
dry  as  the  first  part  there  would  be  a 
very  short  crop. 

We  agreed  after  a  little  talk  that  the 
sod  would  remain  and  the  chances  for 
an  aftermath  would  be  taken,  and  on 
at  least  part  of  the  field  fertilizer  and 
manure  would  be  applied  as  soon  as 
the  hay  is  off.  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
advice  was  orthodox  teut  I  am  very 
Fure  It  is  in  line  with  good  farming 
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von't  wiod  up  on  lower 
Ilrr.  Iraprovcdfao  blade  ar- 
ranirmeot.  geart  running  In  oil,  ball  bearlagr.  nt-^r- 
ncsaof  roUera  to  blade*  malte  the  GEHL  the«or:  '  i 
ligbteatrunningandcleaoeat  cutting cattcr.capabl' .  f 
Cutting  and  Throwing  Graea  Corn 
45  feet  high  at  only  M«  R.P.M. 
Cnhera  rnjuire  bigber  ii>eed.    Wiaconaio  dairymco  a> 
preciate  tbe  aafety.  big  capacltr.  durability  and  l(;w 
|x>wrrcoataoftbeGEHL.  bence40^olallcutt<rt 
•old  in  ibat  itat  e  are  G  E  H  LS.  Write  lot  catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
4i8  S.  Water  St. 
Wcat  BcDtt,  Wla. 


You  Are  After  Profits? 


STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL— made 
from  the  WHOUB  Menhaden  Fl.<>h 
fresh  from  the  Sea — will  make  money 
for  you  because  it  lowers  the  <o."'t 
<if  producing  meat,  eggs,  and  milk. 
The  new  Production  is  now  avail- 
able. Write  us  Immediately  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  BOOKLET. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114.116  S.  Frederick  StrMt 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  PROfiTABLECows^llJfc^i 


fA  Q^(^    B.9  Milkert    ■    ■  Hardy  Rustic. 


MILK 


Ayrtktrc  6rccd«r|  AtfOCiJtton 
305  Cvxtoi  St    Bf**«#»«.  Vi 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

—NEGATIVE   COWS— 

Itli^Kl  tt-tliie  fnr  I'uniaclmK  Alioillnii  1»  l»ii,, 
d'-np  CO  a  lariri*  •<'ale  to  •ui'tl^  buver.  »hn  tU ■ 
«ir»  <lair%  aininalM.  i'iin>-l>n-<l  or  trade.  dir>  ■ 
riiilii  h.nU  that  liain  \>m\  inirrn  fr<>o  nf  this  dl> 
<■*<*■.  Wk  btL\t  l»iii  fnv  of  T  B.  ti^r  i<>um.  tli. 
fltlh  n.iiiin  ill  tliv  milnl  Stat*-  -n  U-atXit  .! 
iiindihrd  ii<Y-r<i|Miil  »r,a     Writ,'  u-  f>  r  ilruUs  aii'l 

CrawtortI    Co.    C«-0».    Dairy    lai*.   A    8aM   AM'n. 
Martrt     Houie.  MeadviM*.     P» 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

acid  from  1  to  3  innntha.  Kxrrllciit  fyi»'.  S<  1  I 
c-olor.   Stralitht   batkn.   loii(t  and  el.'.  |i  Nnlip.!      v;l 

out  <,f  UcKliitFr  of  Slrrlt  dania  am)  alnnl  bv  e I 

rraiidKon  .>f  old  K>»iir«  llaiiiboir.'  rn.  .-.I  Ht*;.%  "■> 
farh  for  i|iil<-k  kkW.  Kedrntl  .\.-.ro<litf.|  n..rrt  .n  I 
Mood    li«t.d.     Highland  Farmi,     Oreanaburc,  Pj. 

REO.  JES8ET  BULLS,  r«>«dT  for  apnU*.  B.ll 
C.    P.    *   M.    W.    BIOHAIi,  0«ttylfburg.    Pa. 

AT5*i?'^  CATTLE  of  Ihp  hp.t  blood  lliiv- 
Ili-rd  T.  B.  ArcrrdltMl  Animal"  of  N)th  «rx  arxl 
all  tgr*.  Oao.  B.  McCcnnall.    WelUacton.  Ohio 

fOH  BALE.— .\  few  ex.  iptionnllv  fliip  nro«ii 
RwlM  Hull  Calve*,  of  ..iit.taiidliiK  bre.  dine  T  M 
loMi-d.         J.    Earle   Dull,   M.    P..    Bomaraet.    P. 

.,     —AYRSHIRE  BABY   BtJLL   CALVES— 

AI»o  lip  to  »ix  nioiith».  .  tii.il.  «t  liri.  iliiiic  hie  i 
ri...rd  sKHk.  Jl.nl  t.«te.I  f.,r  |.r.«In.  tloti  Hnd  fnllv 

ntiri..x  B.    C.    DeWItT,  Hora»lI,    N.    Y. 


Hoktein  Balls  I"L."1''  '""",  •"  «"t«'|'»'» 

!,  a»«aaw    ^fti.    tram    calT»a    to    aerri.f- 

able  aRV.  from  K.  T.  O.   r.  82.  the  1.100  lb.  but 
ter    and    A%    bull.     Ala.i    fetnalri 
Oryaul  Bprfac  SUck  Farm.         Littlaatown.   Pa, 


HORSES 


— REOISTEREO    BELGIAN    MARE— 

oj".  old.  wplKht  one  ton.  brod  to  I.,<irde«ii  II. 
\\-n  her  atallion  colt,  eleven  months  old.  alr.cl 
by  I.ord<«ii  II.  One  kIx  year-old  bliio  r<.nn  sh.av 
reldlnit.  w.ittht  2..10t»  lb«..  nW..  rntii..!  -h.  >< 
pnlr.  .\ll  iroo.1  worker-.  SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS 
J.  E.   Patteraon,   Supt..  Cheaterland,   Ohio 


KEEPING      UP 

Reader*  of  Penniylvania  Furrner 
can't  afford  to  miaa  a  tingle  iaaiie. 
Watch  the  label  date  of  your  paper 
and  don't  let  your  •iibscription  e«- 
pire.  We  atop  papera  promptly  on 
eipiration.    iinleM   you    renew. 


iheDeLaval 

Magnetic 
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Exclusive  Features 

-Not  found  on  any  other  milker. 

Milks  faster,  cleaner,  gives 
longer  and  more  reliable  ser- 
vice than  any  other.  SEE  and 
TRY  it -FREE  of  any  charge. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  oFfice  below. 


TiM  Da  LsTal  Scpamtar  C«i 


NEW  YORK 
Its  Braadwar 


CHICAGO 
•M  Jack***  11*4. 


pany 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
•I  BaaU  Si. 


EA8Y,  CLEAN  CI  FAST 
THRESHING 

with    • 

FARQUHAR  "ALL  STEEL " 

ll,T-  i^  our  new.  m>*lerii  Thre>.|iiT 
i:ml«i.liM  all  the  be»t  Idea*  oblaiiwl 
front  hiiudre<l«  of  •.ncceaafiil  thrj-i-lKM 
iiieti.  It  1«  ««  easily  oiN-rated.  I  xe- 
little  iiower  iH-.-auv  eqiiii'iied  with  Roll,  r 
Itearinf*  and  n.«kw.M«l  rulleyn.  IVw. 
a  nice  clean  job  of  ihrexhliic  any  kimi 
or  ciodition  of  craln.  Ha«  larje  cat- 
■citv  and  built  to  endure  the  he«^^ 
atrain*  .>r    Iook     ban!    nsace. 

Writ*  (or  BnlUtla  S39  and  learn  the 

rMtats  of  both  threahemieu 

and  farmers. 

We  aim  build  Enfine-.  B.iller».  Saw 
loilU.  Ha.T  Baler..  Cider  rre««.-«  ami 
I'arm     fcnplement..       l'«talo|t«     iiioti     re 

.JiM'^t 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  546  YORK.  PA.  | 


If  we  consider  ttie  crops  for  tlie  next 
two  or  more  years. 

Some  Explanatlonii 
Very  often  explanations  do  not  ex- 
plain. For  ttiree  years  In  tills  terri- 
tory we  had  practically  no  Colorado 
potato  l>eetle.  Frequently  the  man 
with  a  small  patch  did  not  see  a  single 
bug.  We  were  told  since  everybody 
sprays  the  potatoes  the  Colorado 
beetle  is  being  exterminated.  It  sure- 
ly looked  so  last  year  but  this  spring 
they  came  down  on  our  patches  every- 
where by  the  million.  Plants  not 
sprayed  were  completely  eaten  up. 
What  explanation  now? 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


R0.SS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  eoett— mor e 

SroAti.  Booklet  "Uacr*  Own 
/orda"  written  by  owners 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
write  your  name  atid  check  be- 
low itemi  for  illuitrated  folders. 

The  Roe*  Cutter  8i  Silo  Co. 

IM>  Warder  St.,  Sprincfleld.  O. 

Ettabhthmd  I8S0 


Silo, 

Cjlter* 


Ca*  Fa*4  M.Ot  »ar  Tan  taHh 

PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS 

in    WMd-C*ner*t«,Tilr.       |I,1 

Kiea    t'jt.il.iinie. 

.><|i.Tnl    I'liir-    Now 

r    F.    SCHLICHTCR    CO.. 

10 1.  tith  St,        Phtla.  Pe. 

Tliik-,    lli-o.Ml.'r    H..il<.«. 
It  nil     K'tmi'iiie'i' 


p*i  Oaefliei  Oe4i4ftlai^ 
mft  tifarfna.     Mu«i  lot  cu«l. 

Two  c«>il  ••lull,  t'ly  lot 
Hears*  o.  motirr ',ai  h  t1  It 
pet  caa.  L>v»le(*oi  by  uitiL 
Tka  Mswtaa  m»m»*f  Oa. 
Tala<a.  OMe. 


Good  Year  for  Association 

NEXT  to  the  best  year  in  its  his- 
tory is  the  record  for  1929  re- 
ported for  The  Holstein-Frleslan  As- 
sociation of  America  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Denver,  June  3.  Meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  registration 
and  transfer  certificates  issued,  1921 
was  the  record  year  with  a  total  of 
258,246  certificates,  but  last  year  was 
second  best  with  219.456,  an  average 
of  18,288  a  month,  earning  $410,558.50. 
an  increase  of  $2,720.50  over  1928.  The 
total  cash  receipts  for  1929  were 
$467,578.08,  exceeding  the  returns  for 
1928  by  $8,319.83. 

During  1929,  applications  were  filed 
for  the  first  time  by  nearly  1,000  new 
breeders  each  month.  A  total  of  1,891 
new  members  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership during  the  year,  an  increase 
of  47  over  1928  and  next  to  the  great- 
est number  for  any  one  year.  During 
the  year.  628  names  of  deceased  mem- 
bers or  of  limited  ten-year  member- 
ships were  removed  from  the  lists 
leaving  a  total  on  December  31,  1921*. 
of  30.796  active  members. 

States  showing  the  largest  increases 
in  membership  with  their  totals  of 
new  members  are:  New  York.  305; 
Wisconsin.  199:  Penn.sylvania.  194; 
Illinois,  177;  Minne.sota,  171;  Mich- 
igan. 106:   and  Ohio.  105. 

The  National  Association  is  in  sound 
shape  financially  with  total  assets  on 
December  31,  1929.  of  $521,741.33  and 
total  liabilities  of  $72,431.35.  leaving 
a  net  worth  of  $449,309.98.  an  increase 
of  $14,206.93  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  assets  include  approximately 
$240,000  cash  on  deposit  at  interest 
or  payable  on  demand.  $184,000  in 
bonds.  $2,000  in  accrued  interest. 
$24,000  in  real  estate,  and  «7 1,000  in 
.sundries  including  irtventories. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  has  now  completed  its 
44th  vear  of  operation.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  between  600.000  and  700,000 
pure-bred  Holsteins  are  now  on  farms 
of  the  United  States. 

_    --    O 

Cow  Testing  Ass'n  Report 

l>uuphin   C.  T.  A.  Ends  Se«-ond   Year 

THE  Dauphin  County  Cow-Testing 
Association  closed  its  second  year 
Juno  1.  1930.  with  eighteen  whole- 
year  members  In  addition  there  were 
three  whole-year  members  in  the  As- 
.-^Kiation  on  bi-monthly  test,  who  are 
included  in  t.us  report.  Furthermore, 
there  were  six  part-year  members. 
The  tiUal  number  of  cows  for  all  or 
part  of  one  year  was  481. 

The   results   for   the   two  years  are 
as  follows: 


V.»ar 

Av.  No.  Cows 

I.h.«.  Milk 

LI).*.  Fat 

\VM 

315.01 

7S." 

IT.VSJ 

li»»> 

-•63.23 

822B 

28()..'> 

Eight  herds  with  an  average  of  five 
or  more  cows  produced  over  300 
pounds  of  butterfat.    A  complete  list 

follows: 

Liis 

Fat 

382.  H 

3I«.'. 

R.H.   10.727     3451 

R.JbO  ({     1(1.153     339  7 

R  It    IH,II72     3311  1 


owner 

Daniel  C   Rutiibertjei- 


Breed 
R.&G.H. 


Aamn  Frdiii.iii  4  Soiisi.    R.ftG.H. 


i'hu.<     K.    Fertig 
Howaiil   .Speece    . . 

I.ylle    Bf.i.M 

Harntil'iirK   State 

ll.i.^pital     

.h<:>    A    Deihler    .. 
K     B.    &    M     R. 

Rmliprforil    . . . . 


R  &<; 

R.&( 


.M 
H. 


Lb.«. 

Milk 
11.169 
10.562 
10.727 
1(1. 153 
1H,072 

9.685 
9.35:t 


312.3 
307.9 


G.H. *(;.«.     7.8»l5    30.15 


One  herd  of  the  bi-monthly  mem- 
bers produced  over  300  pounds  of  but- 
terfat: 

r.  n.  M.  Elwee R.AG.H.  10.874     371.9 

Riifus  F.  Patton,         A  S.  Frommeyer. 


ese 


Results 

Astounding  results!  Yes!  Cold,  hard  facts!  Farts  that 
answer  once  and  for  all,  the  old  question  "Does  grain 
with  pasture  during  the  summer  pay  dividends  fall 
and  vinter  as  well  as  in  summer?^ 
These  facts  settle  it! 

Group  1.   Cows  started  on  pasture  only  June  1, 

1929  dropped  from  45.6  lbs.  of  milk  to  an  average 

of  14.5  lbs.  in  September!  Then  back  in  the  barn 

on  full  regular  winter  feeding,  they  showed  a  loss 

of  $15.78  per  cow  from  October  1  to  February  1! 

Over  the  entire  test  period,  from  June  1  to  Feb- 

ruary  1 ,  all  the  profit  they  could  show  was  851.43 

p<>r  co\>! 

Croup  2.  Cows  started  on  Larro  and  pasture  June 
1  with  a  production  of  49.1  lbs.  daily,  dropped 
to  32.2  lbs.  average  in  September.   Then  back 
in  the  barn  on  full  regular  winter  feeding,  they 
showed  a  profiUof  SI  7.05  per  cow  from  October 
1  to  February  1.   Over  the  entire  test  period, 
they  shi.wed  a  profit  of  $85.89  per  cow! 
Croup  3.  Cows  started  on  pasture,  Larro,  hay 
and  silage  June  1,  with  a  production  of  46.8 
lbs.  of  milk,  dropped  to  40.9  averap  in 
September.  Then  back  in  the  bam  on  full  reg- 
ular winter  feeding,  they  showed  a  profit  of 
$;i8.47  per  cow  from  October  1  to  Februarj- 1. 
Over  the  entire  test  period,  they  showed  a 
profit  of  $113.85  per  cow— more  than  tivice 
the  profit  of  group  l! 

At  the  start  of  this  Larro  Research  Farm  test, 
all  cows  were  producing  at  the  same  level — 
all  had  freshened  at  the  same  time.   From 
October  1  to  February  1  all  were  fed  hay, 
silage  and  Larro.  Check  their  recortls  point 
by  point!   Their  records  tell  this  truth — 
that  not  only  summer,  but /a//  and  ti  infer 
profits  depend  on  the  right  summer  feed- 
ing scheilule.  A  copy  of  the  complete  report 
of  this  test  tiill  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  LARROWE   MILLING   CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Srrrcy 


FFrnS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
F\»K  POULTRY,  HOGS  &  D.4IRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread. 
Ri'tntitf,  Cak-e  ami  t'nxiry. 


EACH   DAY   MORE   DAIRYMEN    FIND  THAT   LARRO 
PRODI  CES  THE  C;RE.\TEST  PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualify         Service  Satisfaction 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOW'S  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 

iTkit   trft4*   mark    bmu   qaklilr) 

W«  will 
tntll  >  5  lb 
(wkM*  u  r 
II  •  •  d  I  B  f 
Pluii  ra  0  d 
to  •  B  ;  td 
ilrM,  upon 
r  •  n  •  I  E>  t  of 
}l  M 

RMdinf    B»ne    Fertiliier    Co.,    RnJUif,  Pa. 


Don't  let  horses 
suffer  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  yearti  farmers  have  relied  on  Abiior 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  Bore. 
evrollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healin| 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy 
$2.50  a  bottie— all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young 
Inc..  .<54  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mas.«. 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 

pRICES  ot  farm  products,  and  all  Out  of  Work 
*  other  commodities  as  well,  continue  On  a  big  building  operation  now  un- 
at  a  low  level,  with  trends  generally  to-  der  way  in  Chicago  something  like  a 
ward  the  weak  side.  For  many  it  is  thousand  men  appear  every  morning 
real  hard  times,  and  remindful  of  the  asking  for  work.  The  other  day  a  labor 
panics  of  the  past.  Thus,  on  some  sheep  union  agent  strutted  in  and  proceeded 
shipments  the  net  return  is  almost  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  superin- 
negligible.  tendent.  He  demanded  that  only  union 
Crop  conditions  continue  highly  fa-  men  be  employed.  The  superintendent, 
vorablc,  so  favorable  in  fact  that  some  with  a  gesture  toward  the  crowd  of 
producers  are  worried  about  the  re-  applicants  outside  the  gate,  said  'Shall 
turn,  and  suggestions  have  appeared  we  go  out  there  and  tell  them  what 
that  a  share  of  the  wheat  should  be  you  have  just  said  to  me?"  The  agent 
left  standing  in  the  field,  or  a  counter  wilted  and  disappeared  in  another  di- 
suggestion  that  a  share  of  it  should  be  rection,  not  caring  to  expose  himself 
fed  to  livestock.  Some  demand  is  ap-  to  the  mob  fury  that  would  have  been 
pearing  that  the  Farm  Board  should  inevitable  had  his  message  been  con- 
begin  stabilizing  operations  in  new  veyed  to  those  desperate  for  work, 
wheat,    but    the    board    has    announced  Chicago,  June  28,  1930  Watson. 

that  it  has  made  no  plans  in  that  di-  O 

rection.  n  j  -m  m 

Half  Year  Live  Stock  Trade  FrOuUCe    Alarket 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  live  n         . 

stock    prices    have    ranged    below    the  M\.CVIC\V 

same     period     last     year.      Cattle    and  -— „_,  _. 

Iambs   sold   during   this   period   at   the  T^HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  show- 
lowest    prices    in    several    years.     The  ^^   some   improvement   during  the 
average    price    of    cattle    for    the    six  P*^*^  week.    Prices  held  steady  during 
months,   January   to  June,   was   about  *^^  early   part  of  the   period  and  ad- 
$1.25  below  last  year.    Receipts  at  sev-  ^'anced  slightly  toward  the  close.  Coun- 
en    points    were    less    than    2    per    cent  ^^  costs  in  the  west  continued  above 
smaller   than   during  the   first   half  of  *  parity  with  prices  on  the  local  mar- 
last  year.  k^t  and  receivers  were  forced  to  store 
Thoir   buy    of   hogs   during   the    first  P*'"'^   °'  t*^^'*"   receipts,   or   take  a  loss, 
half    of    the    year    cost    packers    about  Rpports  from  producing  sections  indi- 
$1.25  a  head   less  than  their  purchases  '^^'^    *^at    the    extreme    hot    weather 
during  the  first   half  of  1929.  which    prevailed     last    week    will    un- 
The  sheep  story   is   a  sad   one    from  <loubtedly    result    in    a    pooier    run    of 
the   standpoint    of   the    producer.     The  ^^^^  during  the  next  week  or  ten  days, 
average    lamb    price    was    $5.25    lower          '^^^  ^Sg  market  in  New  York  was  ir- 
during    the    six    months    of    this    year  regular.    Receipts  showed  some  reduc- 
than    during    the   same    period    of   last  ''°"   ''"'   ^^^  tone   of  the   market   was 
year,  and  seven  markets  handled  near-  weak.     The   surplus    in    warehouses    is 
ly  900,000  more  lambs  than  during  the  mounting  and  there  is  a   general   lack 
first  half  of  1929.  "f  confidence.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
Hogs  Again   Lower  nearby    hennery    whites    ranged    from 
ir....«w.....     =,,1,  ..11               .       .  25c  per  dozen  on  mediums  up  to  32c  on 
Further    substantial     losses     m     hog  closely    selected    extras.      Brown    eggs 
pr  ces   occurred    this    week,  with   some  sold   at    24 '^c   to   34c,   mixed   colors   a^ 
lit  le    recovery    at    the    close.     Average  20c    to    27c    and    Pacific    Coa^t    white 
price  for  the  week  at  $8.80  was  85  cents  eggs  at  •>7c  to  34c 
under  last  week  and  $1.95  lower  than  Poultry  and  Butter 

•against  523^^  last  week  and  522,OOo'a  T^Z^er's  "wer'e     1  b  rar and'^'Scy 

W«r.hf°-    Shipping  demand  was  good.  heavy     broilers     sold     readn?       UgM 

Weight  IS  running  heavy,  the  average  weight   and    poor    stock    were   hard    to 

his  week  being  250  pounds,  reflecting  move.    Fowl  were  in  lighter  receipt  bm 

he  rather  liberal  marketing  of  sows,  a  sold  slowly.   Fresh   receipts   of  dressed 

•It  le  earlier  than  last  year.    The  hog  poultry     f.om    nea. by    Actions    were 
futures  market  declined  with  the  cash  ""- "i      .emons     were 

•narket,  and  about  to  the  same  extent. 
The  Year's  Hog  .Supply 
Statisticaly,   the    hog   market    should  T        T     \  7     "C     O 

>e  in  a  strong  position,  but  the  gener-  JL»     X       V        C^     ^ 

il    trend    of    commodity    prices    is    too  ^^ 

nuch  for  it.    Added   to  the  strong  side 

if  it  is  the  government  pig  rcpoit  this  PITTSBUBOK 

veek.    Under  any  other  conditions  this  Cattle 

report  would  be  regarded  as  very  bull-  "^l;""'    "'  •«""l""«'l''  <•:  ';.ttie  were  on  sale 

sh.    It    indicated   a   decrease   of"abouf  a    vr^l  l^^^  the   tlr.n  ,iay  of  this  week. 

,.   per   cent    in   the   spring   pig   cop   of  .t,.,     the    average    ou.  hf:"^"/'.,''""  ^'^r" 

,930  from  that  of  1929  for  the  United  was  rather  beX  'Z^i  ^'ee^'l.f  ffi 

.tates  as  a  whole.  ...eers   were    .strong   to   .    quarter   higher 

Cattle   Do  Better  *''"*    "t*'*'"    '<*"''*    •*'"'    •-■•■w    at    aboui 

Next    to    the    smallest    week    of    the  tV^"  ^„.''r!';^%,°"*  '"•'"*  "^  MSO-lb.  cattl.- 

ear  in  cattle  marketing  helped  to  re-  jio"!o  35     whyit'"^if;"f ,  >,*^'-'!"fVe"'  "* 

eve   the   situation    this    week,    though  .'1   at^'siorioV'V.    ''^o  tiT'^but'he" 

he  opening  was  weak  and   materially  steers  went  at  »9'.,9.S0,  Tvith  fommon  k  nd 

.jwer.    The  run  for  the  week  at  33,000  around  $8.    Inferior  and  plain  cattle  were 

r»a    7,000    under    last    week.     Bulk    of  •"'"*'  sale  at  $7*18.    Not  many  heifers  were 

teers    this    week    sold    at    a    range    of  'ff^red.   Those  here  went  mostly  at  a  range 

9.25  to  $11.25,  with  a  top  of  $12.65,  the  V  W-IO'i 9, according  t..  ijuallty.    Cows  were 

jrmer  comparing  with  $9.00  to  $10.75  '"  ,F      '"PP'y  »"<!  al^t-ut  .-teady  in  price. 

nd  the  latter  with  $12  75  last  week  Pretty  good  fat  oows  bringing  J7.50.    Bulls 

;  THe  country   r^s^JS  '^'^a^tSngs  ^.^Z^'^^LTllV.VX.Tlni  ^^/^S 

•>   hold   down    receipts   this   week,   but  for  good   heavy  bulls.                         9191..0 

i1th  any  showing  of  strength  it  is  ex-      Prime  fat  .•steers  $10  76«fn  00 

ected  that  plenty  of  cattle  will  appear,  <'hoice  .steers.  1.200  lbs.  or  over  10  36©  10  75 

nd    it   still    doesn't   take   many    to    be      S^*^  '°  '^olce.  do 9  75«il0  35 

Hj  many  under  present  conditions.  „,*  ,„  '°  *°'^-  "*" 9  25#  9  75 

^^.  Plain  heavy  steers  g  oQih  g  00 

All   1      J     •"*n«^P  Decline  Choice  handy-weight  steers   ..   10  S0«10  75 

All  kinds  of  sheep  stock  were  lower  Oood  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

lis  week,  lambs  25  cents  to  $1.00  low-  MW   lbs 10  oo«i  10  35 

■,   and   sheep   nearly   as    much    lower,       Pa'r  to  good,  do 9  SOrtflO  00 

le  largest  decline  on  the  poorest  qual-      Ordinary  to  fair,  do 9  00©-  9  50 

y.     And    there    is    plenty   of    the    low        C^"Z„.*'°k  . 8  00-fi  8  .% 

.allty  stuff.    Receipts  w^re  moderate.  ^^  .oTood' hght  r/A     '  ^  ^Vl'^ 

op    lambs    brought    $12.45    early    but  Common  I0  medfum.  do.      .  T !     lw%l?o 

ere  nearly  a  half  dollar  lower  at  the       Inferior  llRht  .oteers 7  oo(H  7  .^j 

oae.    Average  lamb  price  of  the  week       Feeders    ..'...".'. .       Nominal 

$11.30  was  35  cents  lower  than  last      ^'o'-kTs    Nominal 

eek.     The    trade    is    discounting    cull       C"o|5e  fat  heifers   8  SOrtf  9  00 

mbs  sharply,  some   bringing   $2.00  './        s^^l  . '"  '"'''i'''  .fj^'f""    7  75'-o   8  .50 

.00    a    head,    not    a    great    deal    more      Comm 'nT***,  ^*'l*':^   7  00®  7  75 

an  marketing  cost  ""'""'    """re      Common  to  fair  heifer..   6  00«  7  00 

an   marKeiing  cost.  Choice  fat  cows  6  75'»  7  .V) 

Grains  Weak  Oood  to  choice  fat  cows  6  25W  6  7.') 

There  was  some  further  net    loss   in       ^*""  '"  '^""'*  '"*"  5  SOW  6  25 

ain  prices  this  week.   To  satisfy  woi-      J,"'""'""  '<>  fa'r  <ow8  4  50ii   5  25 

js  about  what  the  Farm  Board  "mleht       p^^riT'"'' 1 3  00 ii   4  00 

with  the  Wheat  of  the  last  'S^l  ^ol^^Cy*^!:.:'. '"".::::::  1^^;s 

Uch  It  holds  a  statement  was  Issued  Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...  7  50«i>  7  75 

daring    that    such    wheat    would    be       Good  handy  bulls   7  25W  7  !>o 

Id  off  the  market  so  as  not  to  enter       '^*''"  •"  Ko'xJ  hulls   6  76©  7  25 

;o    competition    with    the    new    crop       Common  to  fair  bulls 6  25W  6  75 

,ie  Farmer's   National  Grain  Corpor-      '"'«'•'<"■  bulls    5  50®  6  25 

on  expects  to  handle  upwards  of  300         i»»„«i,.,.  .^I***  »„ 

lllon     bushels     of    wheat     thU    v«-r^  Receipts   amounted   to  22  carloads.    The 

.h«!!.  «^^2f.ll  .h-  TV^  ^       '      I!!',''.'**'  ^^'   '*"^'y  »*»'^*  «>"   t^e  basis  of 

thout  pegging  the  price.  $».76  for  best  handy  weightj  and  «9«9  40 


light  but  the  demand  was  linnited  and 
prices  about  steady. 

Butter  prices  fluctuated  frequently 
but  price  changes  were  only  fractional. 
This  uncertain  condtion  reflects*  the 
sentiment  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
statistical  position  of  the  market  is 
improved  somewhat  and  reports  of 
lower  production  are  favorable,  but 
this  is  offset  by  lower  prices  on  all 
important  commodities. 

Potatoes  Weak 

The  Eastern  potato  markets  were 
generally  weaker  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  due  to  liberal  supplies 
and  heav>-  shipments.  The  carlot  move- 
ment of  potatoes  averaged  around 
1,000  cars  daily.  The  bulk  of  the  sup- 
ply is  now  coming  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  Norfolk  section  of  Virginia. 
It  now  apears  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  will  draw  their  supply  of 
potatoes  from  the  Eastern  Shore  dis- 
tricts until  mid  July.  The  crop  in 
Maryland  is  reported  to  be  extra  fine 
quality. 

New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  have 
large  crops  and  if  prices  make  any 
material  advance  the  season  in  those 
sections  will  open  earlier  than  usual. 
Light  truck  receipts  of  Cobblers  are  al- 
ready arriving  in  Philadelphia  from 
southern  New  Jersey. 

The  strawberry  season  is  over  and 
very  few  odd  lots  of  Pennsylvania  ber- 
ries were  olTered  this  past  week.  The 
strawberries  are  being  replaced  by  lib- 
eral supplies  of  other  berries  and  small 
fruits.  The  outstanding  point  of  inter- 
est in  the  berry  line  was  the  receipt 
of  cultivated  blueberries  from  New 
Jersey.  This  stock  sold  at  $1.00  per 
quart.  A  few  early  varieties  of  peaches 
are  arriving  from  New  Jersey  and  are 
in  fair  demand. 

The  New  Jersey  tomato  season  open- 
ed this  week  and  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  best  brought  $4.00  '</  4.50  per  '■» 
basket  and  poorer  stock  brought  3.00 
''/    3.50. 

W.  R.  Whitacre 

0 

rSEO   KABXET 

The  following  quotations  ate  for  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  June  24.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  They  show  the  approximate 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  1001b.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carlots  arrival 
draft  ba.«i9  delivered  on  track  at  Phila. 
ilelphia  and   Scranton  rate  points 

Bran,  $2SW31 ;  standard  middlings,  »29  50- 
flour  middlings,  $33:  cottonseed  meal* 
43  per  cent.  S45.50;  gluten  feed,  $.37.50-  .\o' 
-  white  oats,  4Sc;  .\o.  2  yellow  corn,  94c 


TOCK 


for  heavie.s.  Pigs,  underweights  and  sows 
were  strong  to  a  quarter  higher,  other 
urades   steady. 

','*'''*>■     $9  (Ki„  9  25 

Heavy    mixed     9  25,,  9  ^q 

Medium  wts..   liM.i.2<K)  lbs 9  70'-i  9  7j 

Heavy   Yorkers.    165-180  lbs....  9  70'a  9  75 

Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...  9  25''i  9  50 

Pigs.   90-110  lbs 9(,f,„  9  25 

^""f"    7  7o«  8  00 

Staeap  and  Lamba 

Twelve  carloads  made  up  the  supply 
The  market  was  rather  weak  to  lower. 
Lambs  were  generally  quoted  at  $10»i  11  50 
and  choice  yearlings  at  $8. 

CUppad 

Good   to   best   wethers    $3  75',,^  4  ,k) 

tiood    mixed    3  25W  3  75 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  75W  3  25 

Common  to  fair   o  00i9>  2  50 

Inferior   sheep    t  oo'#  2  00 

\  earlings     5  OOf*  8  00 

uood  to  choice  lambs  11  oofiill  60 

Medium,  do 9  OOWIO  00 

tulls  and  common,  do 7  00®  9  00 

CalTM 
With  1.400  calves  on  .lale  the  market  was 
steady.    Top  vealers  .sold  at  $11.50. 
O 

LAirCASTEB 

Cattle 

Lan( aster.  June  30.— Receipts  totaled  825 
head.  Beef  siepis  weak  to  25c  lower.  Early 
top  $10.50.  on  l,.i.V>-lb.  cattle.  Bulk  of  sales 
was  at  J9.25'fM0. 

About    Lim   calves    were   on    sale.     Market 
steady   with    top   vealers   at  $12. 
■ofa 

Three  hundre.l  hoRs  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  slow  at  steady  prices.  Medium 
and  light  weiKhts  are  quoted  at  $10,254]) 
10.75,    heavies   SlO'i  10.50. 

CWCAOO 
Cattle 

Chicapo,  June  30.— Cattle  receipts  amount- 
ed   to   19.0no   head.     The   market    was   JS® 
!>0c  lower  with  top    a  $12.25. 
■ogs 

Forty-four      lhou.'<and      ho^s,      iiu  Uuling 
22.(J00   "directs,"   were  received.    The  mar- 
ket   was    steady    to   a    dime    higher.     Tod 
hogs   $93<J,    hulk    $8, 'jO '09.20. 
>ha«p 

Eight  thousand  sheep  and  lambs  were  on 
sale.  The  market  was  25'H'50c  lower.  Best 
native  lambs  sold  at  $11.50. 
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Produce  Market 
Quotations 

PHTLADEXiPHZA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,   SSfiSSc;   92 
score.  34c;   90  .'core.  31c. 

Bgga.— Fancy  8ele<t.  28W30c ;  extra  firsts, 
27c;    firsts,    26c;    seconds,    20«r>21c. 

PonJtry — Live    fowls.    23''s"26c;     broilers. 
26'tf36c;  old  roosters.  la'alSc;  pigeons,  pr 
15''g25c;  ducks,  15''o20c:  turkeys.  16''i26c. 

FnUta— APPLES,  N.  J.,  %  bskt..  SUrrs. 
"5c'''i$1.15;  Transparents,  50c'a$l.  BLACK- 
BERRIES. 32-qt.  crates,  N.  J..  SS.SO'nti 
Md.  &  Dela.,  best,  $5«6.  HUCKLEBEK- 
RIES.  N.  C,  32-qt.  crates,  $8'S'9-60.  RASP- 
BERRIES, N.  J.,  per  pt..  10'a20c.  CHER- 
RIES, N.  J.,  sour,  per  lb..  6fi8c.  CUR- 
RA.NTS.    N.    J..    32-qt.    crates,    $4'S4.50. 

VegaUWes.— ASPARAGUS,     doz.     bunch 
crates.    50c''a$2.50.     BEANS,    (snap).    N.    J.. 
•;i    bskt.,    green.    25'i50c;    (wax),    25''j35c' 
Md.    &    Dela.,    bus.    green,    25''(j50c.     wax 
10f/35c.      BEANS     (Lima).     N.     C.     bushel 
hmprs..  $3.  BEETS.  Pa.  ft  N.  J.,  per  bunch 
ItiZc.    CARROTS.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  per  bunch! 
l'2'&2'i.c.     CABBAGE.   N.    J.    a,    bskt.,   25'<i 
35c;    Pa.,    bus..    40'<i50c.     CELERY.    N.    Y 
bunches.     65'ii85c;     N.     J.,     washed,     small 
crates.     $3.50''rj3.75.      CUCUMBERS.     Mary- 
land,   bus.    hmprs..    «»''a75c:    Dela.,    round 
bus.  fancy.  J1W1.25.    CAULIFLOWER,  L.I 
berry  crates.  $1.25''o  1.50.    KOHL  RABL  Pa. 
&    N.J..    per    bunch.     l>:W3c.      LETTUCE. 
N.  J.,  crates  Big  Boston.  SOcJiJl.    ONIONS 
N.    J..    -8    bskt..    yellows.    75'a)90c.     PEAS 
N.  J..  »i  bskt.,  75c'S1.25.    PARSLEY,  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  bushels  bunched.  50*i75c.  PEPPERS 
N.    J..    Bullno.se.    H    bskt.   90c©$l.     RHU- 
BARB.   Pa.    &    N.    J.,    per    bunch,    l'f/i2c. 
SPINACH.     Pa.     &     N.     J.,     bus.,     (J5«75c 
SPRING   ONIONS.   N.   J..    100   bunches,    $1. 
.SQUASH.    N.    J..    *«    bskt..    white,   75cW$l 
green.  15''<i50c.    TOMATOES,  N.  J..  \  bskt 
$4*14.50.     POTATOES.    Dela..   100-lb.    sacks 
Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2'a'2.25 
TOBK 
Batter.— Country,    40W50c:    separator.    5o 
''/55c. 
Egg*.— Fresh .  24 ''(;  28c. 
Poultry.— Hens.    24''a28c:    springers.    25'-( 
30c:    dressed    hens    $1^2   each;    springers, 
dressed.  50c''o$l.25. 

Fruits.— APPLES,  old.  25W30c  '4  pk..  new 
20'ii25c  '4  pk.  STRAWBERRIES.  25c  box 
CHERRIES,  sweet.  20'-«25c  bx.;  sour  13 
*Fl5c  box.  RASPBERRIES.  18^20c  qt. 
CURRANTS.   25c  qt. 

Vegeubles.- POTATOES     (old).     15c    U 
pk.:    (new)   20fr25c   '4   pk.    CABBAGE,   5«f 
15c  hd.  CELERY.  10«20c  stalk.  LETTUCE 
5'ol5c      hd.        CARROTS.      8^100      bunch.' 
BEETS.  5'-o8c  bunch.    ASPARAGl'S.  10-.iil2.- 
bunch.    CAULIFLOWER.  25«30c  head.  CU- 
CUMBERS. S'ii  lOc  each.     SPINACH.   15c   '4 
pk.      BEANS.     (strinKless),    20'S25c    '«    pk 
X.AHCASTBB 
Butter.— Country  butter.  45'ff50c:  cream- 
ery  butter.   42'!i50c. 
Eggs.- Fresh.  JS'i  28c. 
DresMd    poultry.- Chickens.    $1.X9  3S0 
each:     springers.    65c fi $1.25    each;    duck« 
S1.50'';2.50   each:    squabs.    40f|50c   each. 

PrulU.— APPLES.  20'B30c  «4  pk.  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 25*i3nc  per  qt.  box.  RASP- 
BERRIES, black.  20^1 25c  qt.;  red,  33c  qt 
CHERRIE.S.  sour.  10'<il5c  qt.;  sweet  15.1 
^^}.-  ('I'PRA^TS.  121115c  qt.  BLACK- 
BERRIES. 20*;  25c  qt.  PEACHES,  25'<J3t>. 
<ri 

VegeubU«.-A  .S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S,     10  O  15c 
per    bunch.     BEA.N.S.    (string),    20'=/  "oc    'i 
peck.    BEAX.S.    I  Lima).    So''!  40c    pint    box 
BEETS.   S'SilOc    bunch.     CABBAGE.   10''<i2i')c 
head.     CARROTS.    S''i  10c    bunch.     CAULI- 
FLOWER.   15''<i35c  head.    CELERY.   in'fi2>V 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    5*i  10c   each.     EGG- 
PLANTS.   15*1. •5c    each.     ENDIVE.    5'.i  in- 
head.    LETTUCE.   10fi20c   head.    ONIONS 
20''i25c  I4   pk.  O.VIONS  (green).  5'.iSc  bch! 
POTATOES    (new).    25 'o  30c    I4    pk.  ■    $2 ''5 .; 
2.50  bu.    POTATOES.  < sweet ).  25ff3()c  I4  pk 
PEPPERS,     3'iihc     each.      PARSLEY      2''f' 
5c    bunch.     PEAS.    20 'n 25c    i.    pk. :    sugar 
15'};  18c   pt.    box.   RADISHES.   5'n8c   bunch" 
RHUBARB.    5'./8c   bunch.    SPINACH    12h' 
15c   I4    p)c.    TOMATOES.   15W25c  pint   box 
TURNIPS.   15c   '4    pk.    CORN,    (sweet).   60 
W76c   doien.     MUiHROOMS,   30c   pt.    bx. 
Baw  Tork 

„„?****'*~*^'"''*"'*'">'  higher  than  extras. 
33VW34C:    firsts.    30',.®32»4c;    second^    28 

**  tJUC. 

oo?!Qf"'~^^"*'  "♦'"'■by,  average  extras. 
282^29c:  extra  firsts,  25'g)27c;  mediums. 
25'p'28c. 

Poultry.— Live,  by  freight,  fowls.  20W22c- 
broilers.  22W29c:  old  roosters.  15c:  tur- 
keys. IS'ffaOc:  ducks.  16c:  geese   12c 

PrulU.-CHERRIE.S.  Calif,  crates.  11.50 
m.    STRAWBERRIES,  Jersey  qt..  8W12c 

▼•r«Ubl#«.  -ASPARAGUS,  Jersey,  green 
doz.  bunches.  7,5c4$2.75.  BEETS,  Jersey 
«^*,f,"'o^'^*^-  BEANS,  Jersey  flat  bskt' 
J1.25W2.  CABBAGE,  Jersey,  laree  bskt 
50.W$1.25.  CARROTS,  Jer;ey  btkt  or 
'J^^-^^i'"'*^-     PEAS,    Jersey   bskt..    $l'd) 

PARSLEY,   N.   J.,   bskt..    50W75c. 
PXTTSBirXOX 
Butter.- Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras  and 
standard.    33'ic:    89    .Hcore,    32c:    88    score 
3nc.    Prints  Ic  higher. 

.M??P'~*"''"'"''y  ""■""'•  "'Pond-hand  cases. 
21 '■'122c:  extra  firsts,   new  cases,  23W23' .c 
nearby    hennery    whites,    24W25c:    browns. 
24'>7  25c. 

Poultry — Live  hens,  heavy.  19W20c:  me- 
,'oT'  :'^'  Leghorns.  15W16c:  broilers.  28 
fiMc:  Leghorns.  19''i-24c:  old  roosters,  13c: 
old  geese,  lOc:  spring  geese,  22c:  ducks,  15 
I'o^'U   P"?*"""-   35*1 4.'i.'   per  pair,    turkeys. 
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The  Market  Place 


By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


j^p^DN'T  look  a  gift  horse  In  the 

mJ  mouth" — 

When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old 
and  had  a  consuming  desire  for  a 
magic  lantern.  I  read  an  advertise- 
ment which  offered  a  wonderful  ma- 
chine with  colored  slides  "free."  My 
father  recited  this  old  adage  and  told 
me  that  you  never  get  something  for 
nothing,  but  it  said  free  in  the  adver- 
tisement and  a  twelve-year-old  boy  is^ 
hard  to  convince. 

I  sent  for  the  magic  lantern,  but  in- 
.<il<.ad  I  received  a  case  of  perfumed 
^,,ap  and  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to 
s-eW  it,  return  the  money  to  the  com- 
pany and  then  they  would  send  the 
ni  igic  lantern.  I  set  out  to  sell  soap 
and  after  pestering  all  the  neighbors 
and  relatives,  my  folks  bought  the 
balance.  In  lime  the  long  anticipated 
lantern  arrived  but  it  was  a  di-sap- 
pointment  as  it  did  not  look  like  the 
,11,^  in  the  picture  and  did  not  work. 

The  lure  of  something  free  is  stronj; 
in  all  of  us  and  is  the  chief  asset  of 
the  crook  and  swindler.  The  farmer 
who  receives  a  letter  from  some  com- 
mission man  in  a  distant  market 
promising  prices  far  above  the  market 
ought  to  know  better,  In  fact  he  does 
know  better  but  again  it  is  something 
free.  I  have  read  some  of  these  let- 
tors  and  they  run  something  like  thi.s. 
•We  have  special  outlets  for  your 
poultry  and  guarantee  to  pay  highest 
prices.  Today  we  sold  broilers  at  55c 
a  pound,  why  take  less?" 

Something  for  Nothing 

The  farmer  knows  that  the  market 
is  only  40c  on  the  best  broilers  and 
onsidcrably  less  for  others  but  the 
promise  of  55c  outweighs  reason,  it 
is  15c  a  pound  "free."  Some  farmers 
are  cautious  enough  to  send  a  small 
.shipment  first,  for  which  returns  come 
piomptly .  They  then  gather  together 
more  stock  and  rush  it  olT  to  the  same 
dealer  but  this  time  a  week  passes  and 
there  are  no  returns.  Another  week 
<:oes  by  and  then  the  farmer  is  uneasy 
and  writes  to  the  commission  man 
but  receives  no  answer.  I  believe 
there  are  a  majority  who  realize  they 
are  fooled  and  make  no  further  pro- 
test. But  there  are  some  who  repoit 
the  caso  to  their  farm  paper  or  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Last  week  a  very  similar  case  came 
to  my  attention.  After  investigating 
we  found  that  this  commission  man 
had  a  very  shady  reputation,  he  was 
not  even  listed  by  the  produce  rating 
agencies,  h?  had  no  telephone,  he  had 
no  store  but  made  arrangements  to 
receive  a  few  crates  of  poultry  at 
other  dealers'  stores.  He  was  not  big 
enough  to  prosecute,  as  he  rarely  got 
mure  than  a  few  coops  a  week  and  all 
indications  were  that  he  had  little  or 
no  money.  He  is  a  parasite  that  in- 
I'lies  the  produce  business  and  lives 
!v  promfsina:  .something  "free." 


part  of  the  farm,  but  there  were  plen- 
ty left  for  me.  If  I  had  as  many  dol- 
lars as  I  have  spent  days  hauling 
stones  from  this  field  I  never  would 
need  to  farm  it  any  more. 

What  Do  We  Leave  Behind  Us? 

Do  you  not  know  men  who  are  just 
like  that  river  of  bygone  days  that 
took  its  course  down  through  our 
meadow?  Such  men  leave  little  be- 
hind them  but  stones  of  stumbling 
and  trouble  for  those  who  come  after 
them.  When  they  are  gone,  and  it  is 
the  fate  of  us  all  to  take  our  depart- 
ure from  this  world  sooner  or  later, 
we  wonder  what  good  thing  they  ever 
have  done,  but  there  is  plenty  of  sor- 
row and  heartache  for  those  who  try 
to  clear  away  the  wrong  they  have 
done. 

Very  forcibly  this  morning  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  me  as  I  sit  here  at  my 
work.  "What  will  it  be  for  me.  when 
I  come  to  life's  sundown?  Will  the 
world  be  better  or  worse  for  my  hav- 
ing lived  in  it?  "  It  is  my  hope  for  us 
all  that  the  record  may  be  good  and 
clear,  so  that  sometime  men  may  say, 
"They  did  their  best  to  help  humanity 
to  a  higher  level." 


Friendly  j;^ , 
Talks 


Moon-Sign  Planting 

{NOTICE  one  or  two  readers  giving 
their  views  on  moon-sign  planting. 
I  am  not  a  "moon-sign  "  believer,  as 
I  believe  and  know  from  long  expeti- 
ence  that  there  is  far  more  in  plant- 
ing in  fertile  soil,   thorough  prepara- 
tion before  planting,  use  of  good  seed, 
good    cultivation,     than    there    is    in 
planting  by  the  signs  of  the  moon.    If 
the  above  rule.s   are  closely  ob.served 
and    seasonable    weather    prevails.    I  I 
guarantee  I  will  make  just  as  good  a 
yield  and  quality  crops  (if  not  better) 
as  those  who  plant  by  "moon-signs." 
The  rule  ever  since  I  could  recollect 
is  that  all  crops  that   mature  out  of 
the  ground — wheat,  oats,  grasses,  com, 
watermelons,   muskmelons,   peas.  etc. 
should  be   planted  on  the   increase 
of  the  moon,  and  all  crops  that  ma- 
ture in  the  ground,  like  potatoes,  pea- 
nuts,   onions,    beets,    turnips,    should 
be    planted    on    the    decrease    of    the 
moiin. 

I  never  follow  or  let  such  sign.^ 
bother  me  in  planting.  When  my  land 
is  in  proper  order  and  the  sea.son  or 
date  right  for  planting.  I  plant  re- 
gardless of  whit  moon  it  is.  and  make 
just  as  good  tif  not  better)  crops  as 
those  who  go  by  the  moon.  I  hi.'e 
experimented  or  tested  m  my  titty- 
odd  years'  experience  in  farming  with 
a  good  many  crops  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  "moon-.«:gns"  are  fakes  or 
just  old  saying.s. 

The  slogan  .should  be  in  planting 
all  crops,  regardless  of  what  moon  it 
is:  "Fertile  land,  good  preparation, 
good  seed,  anl  good  cultivation.  "  If 
the.te  rules  are  observed  and  .season- 
able weather  prevails,  good  crops  wiil 
be  the  result  v.hether  we  plant  on 
one  time  of  the  moon  or  the  other. 
W.  H.  Harrison. 


i^^/l/^Ji^^  HYDRAULIC  CIDER 

PRESSES 

make  •your  under irade  apples 
PROFITABLE 


One  grower  cleared  11.400  in  less  than  two 
months,  averaging  4  gallons  of  cider  per 
bushel  with  his  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press.  Capacities  from  50  to  4.000 
gallons — a  size  for  every  orchard.  Band 
th«  ooupoB  for  information  on  how  to 
make  your  orchard  pay. 

Buildert   of  a    complete    line    of   orchard 
equipment  for  fifty-three  year: 

THE  HYDR.\ULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

Mount  Gilead       Dept.  P.N.F.       Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  complete  information 
on  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Presses  and 
copy  Of  Orchard  Products  News— FREE. 

Name  

R.F.D 

No.  Trees   


i   P.O. 


HHIIII'I 

iwWiEED 


TTE  itofe  a  billion  dollar*  from 
XJL  farms  last  year.  It's  so  easy  to 
protect  your  crops  and  profits  from 
the  menace  of  weeds— with  chemical 
weed  killers. 

Enlist  no*'  in  the  war  on  weed* I 
Kill  the  weed  patchcfc 

/7tf^#  WCEDSii«£4 


CHICAOO   CABM   OBAXH 

Chicago.  III..  .i„„e  30.-The  following 
ca.sh  prl'-es  ruled  here  today:  No  2  yel- 
low com.  76®77c:  No.  2  whit*  com.  79»ac; 
No.  2  mixed  com,  75\«7ec:  No.  2  whit* 
OBt.«.  ,S"WS7''ic. 


DOWN  through  the  finest  field  on 
our  farm  lies  a  long  bed  of 
-tones,  some  of  which  are  almost  t<n> 
heavy  for  a  strong  man  to  lift,  and 
others  not  more  than  a  handbreadlh 
across.  I  think  that  sometime  in  the 
long  ago  a  stream  of  water  must  have 
'leluged  this  valley,  leaving  in  it;* 
wake  these  fiat  stones,  fragments 
o.rn  from  larger  layers  uf  rotk  ajv'. 
I  If  posited  in  this  bed  several  fuls 
v.ide. 

I  have  no  d<nibt  that  those  who 
ov.ned  the  f:irm  before  we  came  took 
tf.:ir  turn  at  clearing  up  these  .slivers 
il  .stone  Indeed,  of  this  I  found  full 
evidence  in  the  gioat  piles  of  .stone 
which  lay  along  e\ery  fence  on  that 


The  Case  of  Mike  and  .loe 

(Continued  fiom  page  5.) 
demand  will  be  here.  We  can  go  to 
unlimited  markets  in  a  truck  and  it 
is  hard  to  go  rtve  miles  in  anv  direc- 
tion in  the  whole  valley  without  oro.ss- 
ing  a  railroad.  The  supply  will  not 
decrease,  so  the  best  thing  for  agri- 
culture is  ti  help  the  other  fellow 
to  inciea.se  the  demand  by  keeping 
moie  men  working  so  they  will  con- 
sume more.  B'U  I  will  not  go  into 
that.  I  am  not  ,1  tariff  expert,  simply 
a  farmer,  one  a  little  hard-headed 
and  stubborn,  no  doubt,  and  hard  to 
sell  on  theories  v.ith  so  many  facts 
staring  me  in  the  ttoe. 

Kven  with  the  industries  all  work- 
ing in  full  th^s  ;  is  still  nine  produc- 
id  than  the  ! -juestic  demand  will 
.absorb.  So  whit  is  left  for  farmer.- 
hut  concentrated,  inten.slve  sales  ef- 
fort outside  •  :  t^.e  country? 


CALCIUM   CHLOQATE 


Recommended  by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  Farm  Agencies,  used 
onthou«andsof  .  w^-'\\. 

farms    for    the  ^^-r^, ,  Jil  *"  ■"•i'^^''*'^ 
eradication    of 
all      noxious 
wecdi.including 

Canada  Tlilttla 
Quaek  Grata 
P«Uon  iTsr 
Blndinread 

Chlorate  Weed  Killers  arc  packed  in 
3  ']  lb.  sifter  cans  for  dusting  on  small 
at«as  and  in  90,  100  and  200  lb. 
drums  for  use  in  standard  spraying 
and  special  dusting  equipment. 

Crops  can  be  grown  next  season  on 
treated  soil.  Non-poisonous  to  live- 
stock and  people  — non<orrosive  to 
metal.  Costs  only  10c-25c  per  iq.  rod. 
Write  for  booklet -^Atk  your 
County  Agent  abotii  Chlorates 

Distributed  by 
LEADING    DEALERS 

Manufactured  by 

Cliifmii  CVtnkil  LitiiM«riot  Ca  lac 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

m.  Msuttsit.  T««.  rai*  •»•.  e«»« 

■  3IM.  •<>•••  wlniMrMf .  Mm. 


POTATO 
DIGGERS 


SAVE  TME.  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 

C<t  the  potato^)  easily.  quiCK!>  »nd 
M:ih  leatt  po^fit'le  skinning  and  bruis- 
ing The  "Succes*  junior"  is  dcs  gned 
tor  the  small  grower  Low  coti  and 
|U>fl  for  itteU  the  lirst  >ear  E\cr> 
larmer  should  have  a  "Success  Junior." 

We  aUo  t'uild  the  Fartjuhar  Elp\a:or 
Omfcr — ihe  t-ngina!  Rtgid  Tongue  D^g- 
<pr  Lk'siRned  fcr  the  Lirger  ii;ro«er. 
*',«:%  .ill  ihc  Potatoes  and  leave*  them  in 
jn  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
tuilt  and  priced  wiihm  reach  of  every 
gr-'^^er 

Wrxtt  for  itiustrand  Catalog 


SECURE   MAXIMUM  PROHTS 

SbOrtllOrDS   -     •     r*«  rarmn-,  I«H  BwnJ 

'  Vo  breed  of  cattle   will  go   into   the   feedlet 

f  jr   ten  montha   anrt    carry  out   more   beef   on 

•)ir    legs    than    the    Shorthorn."    said    Henrr 

Hirten«tine.    feeder    ard    exhibitor    of    Inter- 

r.  irtonal    Champions. 

Shortiiornt  excel   in   returning   profc — both   nt 

rhe  pail  and  on  the  meat  blo'k.   3  9C9  Short- 

Uorn  cowi  of  all  apes  avenge  8.476.  >  poundi 

of    tnilk.    Ten    top    records    average    19.338  7 

pjiinds   milk. 

Siiortl.orn    calves    make    cheapest    gains    th.it 

retirn    largest    profits. 

Leirn    mjre   of   this    grent    breed       Wr.te    for 

f-«e    literature    to 

AMERICAN      SHORTHORN      BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

;  J  O.-xti-:  Park  Avenue.  Ch;.  i«o    IlUnoii 


n 


Big  Bargains 

SuCaiES    AND    WAGONS 
«>:t   ll:^•lt    fMni  mir    fa.iirr 
■  •    ■  Ml       Tile    lir.f^t    ill 
f:ll'.-1    >1.r.--    vlliug 
"*•*     fr  iiti     fdrT.'iv 
til  vou.  A  lar>,'e  ^av- 
.    -       •;■.  1.1  '-o 

SPLIT      HICKORY 
FACTOniES 
O'gl      I5.B 
Ll«  •'nefburo.lnd. 


Ci<al«!i«t 
SrM  Free 

WeVH 
M».li 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii 


Reaa  the  Advertisements 

they  keep  you  to  the  fore  of  modern  life.         Througli  advertise 
nifiu-  ;    '.'.^c  i:ii(l  lUiwii  the  -!i'>>.el  .iii'l  tlio  hoc.     Yen  c.in  Imi\ 
a  wli'ile  hif'.e-t  ready-tf-eat  in  c.^ii-.     \'iiu'\o  linnj:^  up  tho  tiddle 
nnd  the  \«>\\.  i,ii-  a  radio.     Tl-.ere-  little  old-lime  work  left   in 
tliis  nije  ■•:'  .nna^ini;  short-cm-      Read  the  advertisement*  care 
ludv  all  !       r.cn  .Tii-ueriiiy;  tlu'tn.  -;iy  \..ii  saw    their  ad  in    I'om' 


iiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiii 


18     (Ig) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


July  5,    1930 


July  f>. 


IKM) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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20^-^CEHTURy  MARVEL  CHICKS  a 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  (English)  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

810    CGC    LAVERS.     Our  n«rk«   for   Uils    >n>    Si*fial   M«llne   coniirt   of   TKAJII-INO    ITENS  _ 

nntulij  Ml<«rU'ii  by  in  tii<vrt  I'l.ulirMium     Tlit^t  lnu-i  wt-Jili  m.i   i,,,^  thtn  41^  pt.undi    an.l  up  te>  9  Doundi 
Tti-)    i.rxtduoe  belt«r  than    :'J0  (ttcii    j«r   )«r,    i*r  litn.    )uii«.rlta  Iii.in    TOM   BA.IlltON   <>f    Kugland. 

Cnstoncr*  6ct  Prcminm  Prices  far  Their  Big  Egg*  from  "Ma rrel**  Pallets 

itiou»Ddt  el  Pleated  Cuiloneri  .jn  lell  »ou  lUiit  U,e  busky  iliiiks  md  wonderful  proflu  mule  l>»  our  llieh 
(UM.  Hmi>  L«>iiit:.  sumUril  liird  .Maiiiii.'  mt  nu  yi-ars.  ;u'i  fall  and  wlnier  |>r<Mluocion  la  ui*  lulu^ual 
l-«ik  at  tbeae  low  jirires— I0O<4  I.IVK  DEUVEllY  Guuraniwd- 50U  may  aafely  order  from  ibis  adtenixe- 
Djfnl.    IWlfrenteM    Coiiiuietrlal    Bun!.,    lluu  vr   llradstlet-t. 

S.   C.   Wnitr.   Brown.   Bun  Lighorna:  Anconai    14.50     MOO  S38  00  trs  OO 

Barred  ik.   Wh.    Rocks     S  C.4R  C.    Redi:  BIk.    Minoreat:  White   Wyaildottu   5.00      ».50     4S  00     88  00 

Imporlfd    Barron    Whiti    Leghorn! :    White   k    Bull    Minorca*    6.50     12  00     58  00  11500 

Eilra    Duality    Barron    Whili    Leghorn*    475      goo     4200     HO  00 

Mtavy   Mixed  J8.50  per   100.       Light    Mi>ed    $7.00  Mr   100.       W.    P.    Duckllitgt' 20c  eaih. 

i^        ''rDri^'.V."'     "'. 'o-    '''■''    ■  >'AKVKI,  •    ciiiil,-  f.   <).    1).    (nay   iwamaii   on   dtlnerM    it   vou   prefer. 
tel    our     FREE     llluittaliil    C.lt;.Kg.      li  d   a    U^k    M.uil    I*    rlad    to   KerlJ. 

aotb  CENTURY  HATCHEHT,         Sax  Y,        NBW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


WOLF'S  UTILITY   PRICES-SEND  tl.OO-BALANCE  C.  O.  D 

25        50         100  500   1.000 

Leghorn     S2  25  S4.V0  $7.50  137.50  170 

_  .    Leghorn       2.25     4.00     7.50  37.50     70 

Buff    Leghorn  2.25     4.00     7.50  37.50    70 

Anconat              2.25     4.00     7.50  37.50     70 

-.     -.     B.     Minorcai  2.50     5.00     9.00  43.50     85 

Barred     Rockt             .    2.50     5.00     9.00  43.50     85 

White    Rock!    2.50     5.U0     ii.OO  43.50    85 


25 

BuH    Rnckl    2.50 

S.   C.  &    R.    C.    Red*  2.50 

White     Wyandottei  2.50 

Buff    Orpingtoni    .    .  2.50 

Jeriey    Black    Giants  4.75 

Aii't    Heavy    Mixed.  2.35 

Au'tOddsEndi  Mxd.  2.00 


SO 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


100 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.  CO 


8.25  15.00 
4.25  8.00 
3.25     600 


® 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS "?  V^*' 


Tancri-d  Strain 

S.    C.     W      LEGHORNS     

BARRED     ROCKS     

<      C.     REDS     

LIGHT    MIXED    

HEAVY    MIXED    

!.».*..    'Iian    li'i'   edit    ]r  per  rlllrk.      1 
I'i.il.    .AJl    I1.1     :.i  ,,i      t.ik.     Wilte 


C.  O.  D. 

100         500     1.000 
S7  00  532.50 
8.00     37.50  S7O00 

9  00       

6.00  

7.50     35.00      . 

ii.i    r  II. 

'in  u:«r.. 


T.  J.  ■HRKNZBLLBR,  Prap. 

United  Phone  Box  F,  '    McAllitervilte,    Pa. 

STOP!     LOOK!    LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.n.D.  25        50      lOO        500  1.000 

Wh.  Wyand'tt  iFlihel'i)  $3.50  $«.SC$I2.00  $57.50  $110 
Brd.  Rorkt  iThompmn)  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 
S.    C.    Red>    (Owrni)  .   3.00     5  50  10.00    47.50      90 

H*a«y  Mixed  Breedt  ...  3.00  4.50  8.00  J7.S0  70 
Fri  in  raitftith  M-let-ie*!  fr((-rani:i  flixJis.  li-fl'>  arriial. 
Ffsti'Old.  f^id  5ii'i-e*!ir  tDrulMm-r^  rbiEp.  Catalog  Free. 
U'riic  tialai 

THE    COMMERCIAL    HATCHERY.    Box    75.p. 
The    Dependable    Plant.  RICHFIELD.    PENNA. 


Barroo  Leghorn  Chicks 

f  n  ra     l..ir..'     'J-.k-     n.iiiin     Kncli-h 


■  VX^^B  f  r.  ra  l..ir..>  'J-.i.-  n.iiiin  Kncll-h 
^^TJ^^B  S  t'  \\\,,:,-  l.ri:h..it,..  lliHs  nrit:li 
^^■^^V     Ul>    XII         \lt~.     Kitiii  ililrk^ 

^^^^^^  floiii  fit.^  idlii-''  ^i-!iii»-il  >trH-li  al 
.,„^^^  J ^'11  I't  111".  ».;i  .'ill  i«.r  ami. 
i^F.uO  fft  Mifi,  »:.-,  01.  |«.r  l.iioi).  T«u  till  llat^lle^ 
ei.r>  weik.  rill,  ks  Jiiii',  llM-  arinal  (.iiiiriniina. 
II",  hook-  1.1(1.  r.  latalit  fru. 
Rokart  L.  Cituter.       Boi    N.      Kl<lnl*llMi>ill*.  Pa. 


SPECIAL  rECC  BRED  CHTCKS 


V.f. 


r 


1  : 


•I. 


LfOhorni.    Anconaa  $1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 


Wn.,    Bro. 

Bd..  Wh.  Roeii.,  Wh.  Wyan. 
Redt.  Bun  Orpt..  S.L.  Wyan 
ift.   BIk     (iianb.    Wh.   Orpt.. 

Lt.     Brahmal 
Haavy   Autd.    1  Rocki, 

Redi.    Wyan.,   «tc. )    

THE  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY. 

Ilil.     1-t    .Vaiional     Uai.t. 


1.75 
2  00 


2.50 
1.50 


50 
2.75 


475 

5.25 


9.00 

9.7S 


3.50     1.75   13.00 

2.25     4.25     800 
R.  7.  Ada,  0. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tancred    Strain    White    Leghorna 

Etrrlay   Strain    Brown    Leghorni 

S.C.    Red!    4    Barred    Rockt    . 
light    Mixed    . 
Heavy    Mixed 

cocoiiMus  roiiLTRY  farm] 


$2.50   14.50  $8.00 

.    2.50     4.50     «.00 

.    3.00     5.00     9.00 

2.29     4  00     7.00 

2.50     4.50     8.00 

,,l     1<'-!     i.rriaid. 

Box  p. 

Coc«laniut.  Pa. 


LOOK!    PEKIN    DUCKLINGS 

Every  Week,  All  Year.  $25.00  per  100. 
I.xirii  I. hi  i|i,ulii\  |.i\i-  unnal  giiar 
mitpfd.  .Mo"t  iininialilc  lircilern  known. 
Kbh.v  til  iiil>.<.  •'a^v  to  >.*ll.  Weigh 
4  IbK.  In  S  «iik'.  f.\T.\I.iii;  KItKK. 
,'iHni|'M    ji|.i,ri  1  inti  il. 


¥ 


NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  A...  R.  Cambicr  Ohi* 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Caah    or  COD. 

SC     Tancrad  Sir.    Wh.    Leghornt   . 

8.C.    Barron    Sir.    Wh.    Leghorni 

S.C.    Barrtd    Rockt    

I/,i.-lr    .^ll\•.^l,    $5.50  i»r   l"i'      Hi 


100         500     1.000 

$7.00  $3:  00   $60.00 

7.00     32.00     MOO 

S.OO     37.50     7O00 

MiN.-l     $7.00    i-r 


IdC     llrilii    Iriiii   i.il\     i.r   «rllr  fi,i    li.i    nUr     1 

l,<e    (lillwrv        I'li.ii.aiil 

Cheater  Valley   Hatchery.       R.  2.       McAlliltrvin*.   P«. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 
raah  w  itJIi.  Tamrid  ami  Itaiion  s  <■  UTi.ie  l*<,. 
hnnn.  111(1.  JTSii.  .Mm,  $:i«2."i;  l.uwi.  |;u  00  Htrred 
H<i' «n  anil  HI.  Hed>.  Jfi  (in,  llio;  I42.5II.  5o(i:  Inn  i»i 
1.000.  I.ifht  mUid.  Ifl.50  i«i  liiii.  lleoit  .Mixed  J 8  on 
lOO'V  li\i  dillnri  l'o.ti*iil.  VVhie  fir  fm  ilrnilar 
plrlnv  full  il*-tails  of  all  lircrdv  and  itIi'*'..  i.n  l>niiHler« 
Cleat  Spring  Hatchery,        Box  4».        McAliitervillf,  Pa. 

CHICKS  271  Al**"?""*'  »?:*S'«'  TANCRED  4 
^nivM  BARRON  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS; 
ftil!?i'.'"a*Dfnc«*.1'',"  "Of^^S  »«00.|00  WH 
ROC'tS  *  REDS.  $8(K).IOO  Heavy  Mixed.  $7.00. 
LigM  Mixed.  $6.00.  \h  .hi.,  ar.  Ir..i,i  ii„  u~\  I'Vim; 
Mraiii  iif  frei  ran,,  ll,«k«.  lou',  iIH1\it\  riaranieMl 
»m*.  MfAiliMinrillt.  Pa. 


Mrain  of   fret    ran,,- 
iACOB  NIEMOND. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

J.  A.  Baumfardiwr,  Beaver  S^|«,"pi! 


Iltrr.d  Hock*  .  fd.Ofl  twf  10O 
llxiy  Mixed  .  TOOperlmi 
Write  for  redured  prion  na 
JOO  *  l.dOti  Ion  CO  V  Poa- 
laie^  i>aid     IbO^.    liia  arrlfal 


"Pure-bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

n.M    per     lOO:  $S0  tO    aer    I  OOS 

, ^  Heavy    Mixetf.    |7J)0    per    ijo 

PtmbM  J'"i'»i.«^>  1>.   100-.  li.e  dell.eTT  ruarantetd. 
CNAt.    r.    CWIW«.  It  I.  kicCI«r«k    rik 


BA^y  CHiCHs  c  0.  or 


S«od  BO  moncT.  Just  mall  rmir  ordfr.  W«  .Jiip 
fVO.n  .  and  ruranfe  llvo  dilirerv  of  rjiliku 
F><..m    pure  t>re.|    inii«ttd    and    nilled    flork™ 


%K  **!•'•  >  »"'•    Leghorii"' 
B.    Rocki  A    R.    I.    Redi 

Wh  R.  i  Wh.  wy,"'.  :: 

Mixed    All    Varieliet     ..„     ,  ., 

■•iTiVlX,  ^St'-E*    HATCHERY. 
BOX    507.    BELLEFONTE.    PA. 


on    25  50 

.   $2.50  $4.50 

. .   3.00  S.SO 

. .  3.50  6.90 

2.50  4.50 


100 
$8.00 
10.00 
12.00 

8.00 


June,  July,  August  Cbicks,6c  up 

Wh.,    B..    Bu..    and   Br,    L*|.    ..  .$2.00  14  00  17  on  i<u 

Rocki.    Wyandottot 2  S     5  00  9  00  M 

He.,,    Broiler,    \\%     SM  \m  M 

Light    Broilert    ,.75     35,  \^  ^ 

l'»inty  four     |,ava    ealalorie    fr»».         )00"r     DtU\tn 
l.'l     \i'ars    liati-JiiiijT 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,Ickesburg,Pt. 
QUAUTY  &VoS;.*'-..^-:»J:SM 

o.    \j.     Krai    I  SD  M»r  Ifhl 

CHICKS  KfrS  ::::::    ^SSH^lS 

J^?^  firf,?e"'^'.:f^"-   '0-:iir';rj".^.."ar'r 

C.  p.  LEISTER,  Bex  P.  McAlisJerville,  Pa 


W.    A. 


WILL  SHIP  C.0.0. 

S.    C.    Redi    

Barred    Rockt    

White     Leghornt     

Heavy    Mixed     

Light    Mixed    

■ic  leta-I.uOO  lou  lo  lata 
.  ...^J2,"*  <«•"»«>.  Clrtular 
LAUVER.      Box  F.      McALISTERVILLC 


leu 


2S        SS        100 

$2.75  $5.00  $9  00 
2.75  500  9.00 
2.25  4.00  700 
2.50  4.50  8.00 
2.00  3.75  600 
Tn«  range 


PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


R*'tLS''  S;""        l-'s'i  •"!  In  Ion 

United    Strain    Leohornl     

Barron   or   Wyckolf   Leghornt   .. 
Sp«ial    Leghornt,    Wyckoff  only 

Barred    Rockt    

Mixed    Chicki    

L.    E.    8TRAW8ER.  Box  SOi 


of  10(1       Son  1  ooii 

$7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

7.00     32.50  65.00 

(.00     37.50  70  00 

9.00     42.50  85.00 

COO     30.00  M.UO 
McAlittervillt.    Pa. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

"liito  \V>«iiilniiiN.  19  110  i^r  liu  wii.r,. 
HiH-ki  anil  Hanwl  l(iKk«.  fH.tifl  i«  r  Imi 
!;';*Jf, .*'""■<'•  "  ""  I"''  "•"•  ^I'lP  rt)l>! 
li."  U"  .'Jt'i'."'  tttaraiiuwi.  Poatafe  paid. 
JA8.    E.    ULSH,  Btavcr  Sprlntt,    Pa. 


S^ 


KLINE'S  BARRED  ROCI  CHICKS 

NOW    $8.00- Its:    $75.00. 1.MO. 

Penn«yl\anla     Staia     Cnlleae    strain:     Nona 

teller     |.>illv   Cuaranteed.    folder   K>ee     Or- 

f    der  from  All    t'ash  or  CO  1>    rmmi.t  dellterr 

B.  W.  KLIME,   Box  SO.   Middiacreak.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

M-.r,ii.    April.    .Ma.i    hatrhed.    If    miu    wini    liiijh  trrtde 
i.t,.il  10  la\    .i.K-k.    He   ran   fill    your  rttiulnmeirt*.    De- 
ria'ur&    i'll'^.l''^""'    •n«ll«l    fri«    Ml    requert. 
FISHER    BROS..  Atlaatle,    Pa. 


Whila   W,a««a«aa-all   am.    A  P. A.   CenJ- 
ned.   nisraae  frt*.   I<arirr  t>iie,   nr«t>  layar*. 
litrire    eiiit^.     We    haie     siierlallaed    In    tAii 
tinvd    for    30    ream    I'aUloruc   fr«e. 
Shariaaa  *tmtn,     Bx.  ItSB,     ManiSald,  «. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


sBjSH^R- — ^^L 


By   K.  L.   SCHARRINO-H.\lSEN 


AT  THESE  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 


500  1.000 

43.50  85 

43.50  85 

43.50  85 

43  50  85 

72.00  140 

40.00  80 

30.00  60 


S' 


WOLF  HATCH1N6  &  BRKBOINC  CO.,        GIBSONRUR6,  OHIO 


BVY    EASTERN    QUALITY-PLUS    BABY   CHICKS 


BIG    HATCHES    JULY    1.8.15.22.29         CAN   SHIP   C.O.D. 

Large   Barron   Eng.  °    C.   Wh.   Leghorni   (Hent   weigh  up  to  7  Iba  aaeh) 

Baired    Rockt,    R.    I.    Redt.    White    Rockt    ...  ■•••■«•'/.  ,  00    i  no      ik      ax 

Mammoth     Light     Brahmai     650   1200       57 

^ei.i     jiei.vi     iioit     iinnud      lOO'V     hvi-    delivery    EuanuiU'wi.     io'i     bookt    order      itee    muIo'b' 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  F, 


Per  SO        100    500  1,000 
$4,00  $7.70     $37     $74 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 


QuaUty  BABY  CHICKS 

From    Purc-Bred    High    Egg    Record    Flocki. 
Prepaid  price,  for  50        lOO        500     1.000 

Large  Type  Whit*  Ltghornt  $4.00  $8.00  $38  00  $75.00 
^fr"L^    ^^'i'    "«'"  5M      10  00     48.00     95.00 

BIk.  Min.,  S.C.AR.C.  Redt.  5.00  10.00  48.00  S5.00 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Bull  Orp'ptoni,  9.00  10.00  48,00  95.00 
Silver  4  Columbian   Wyan.    .   5.50     11.00     53  00 

Hampton    A    Suitax    s.a0     12.00 

Aiaortcd.    8».  Attorted    Heavy.    9t. 

liKi",  Lne  Utilvcrv.  Order  DIrvct  or  eend  for  Caialof 
LANT2    HATCHERY,  Bax  S.  TIFFIN.    OHIO 


Mountain  Springs  Chicks 

Ship  C.  O.  D.— 10<>ii  On  Orders. 

;4."i  10  ITU  K KB  strnln  ililik«.  Wo  have  the  liii- 
|r,,vi(|  Kii^llah  and  Tniuroil  White  l,.glir,rn«. 
Wo  l.roeil  thiiii  from  two  >enrllii(f  hon«  tinly 
i„!r  own  larofiill.*-  Rclei-tid  rpps  nro  ii«o.J.  17,00 
poi    100:    $32,50,    600:    $60.00.    1.000. 

MOUITTAZH  SPBINOS  POTrX.TBT  FABM. 

J.  W.  AmiK,  Prop.,        Star  Boute,  Bichfleld,  Pa. 


EVERAL  people  lately  have  ask- 
ed me  what  to  do  for  red  mites. 
Now  that  the  hot  weather  is 
with  U.S,  these  little  pests  become  very 
active  and  are  increasingly  respon- 
sible for  deaths  in  young  chicks  and 
lowered  vitality  and  drops  in  produc- 
tion among  the  layers.  Red  mites  do 
not  stay  on  the  birds  during  the  day, 
but  hide  in  cracks  and  crevices  about 
the  roosts  and  nests.  At  night  they 
crawl  out  from  their  hiding  places 
and  get  their  fill  of  blood. 

•  •     • 

TO  combat  red  mites,  clean  the 
house  thoroughly,  and  paint  the 
roosts  and  dropping  boards  and  interi- 
ors of  the  nests  with  waste  auto  oil, 
which  can  be  secured  cheap  or  for 
nothing  from  the  garage.  If  they  are 
very  bad,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Interior  of  the  building  a  coat  of 
whitewash.  Instead  of  the  oil.  some 
of  the  numerous  commercial  mite  de- 
stroyers can  be  painted  or  sprayed  on: 
but  the  oil  will  give  a  clean  up  and 
has  the  advantage  of  cheapness. 

•  *     * 

GOOD  poultr>men  are  an.xlous  to 
have  their  layers  and  growing 
pullets  consume  as  much  mash  as 
possible.  Once  in  a  while,  however, 
through  mistaken  ideas  of  economy, 
poultry  keepers  take  away  or  cut 
down  the  quantity  of  mash  given,  ex- 
pecting the  birds  to  pick  up  their  own 
living.  This  is  poor  policy,  as  hens 
need  mash  to  lay  and  young  birds 
need  it  to  grow. 

•  a     • 

THE  price  of  eggs  has  been  at  a 
standstill  for  some  time,  but  it 
will  .soon  begin  to  rise.  Summer  eggs 
will  bring  more  money,  and  produc- 
tion will  be  helped  by  feeding  a  moist 
mash  to  the  layers  at  noon.  Mix  \\{) 
some  laying  mash  with  milk  or  water 
to  a  crumbly  consistency  and  allow 
the  hens  what  they  will  eat  of  it  in 
twenty  minutes  or  -so. 

•  *     • 

COCCIDIOSIS  is  the  principal  wor-  i 
ry  with  the  young  stock  at  this 
sea.son.  Cleaning  the  range  houses  , 
twice  a  week,  keeping  everything 
clean  and  dry,  will  help  to  prevent 
and  control  this  di.sease.  Once  it  ap- 
pears, add  forty  pounds  of  dried  milk 
to  sixty  pounds  of  growing  mash,  and 
let  the  youngsters  have  this  to  eat 
until  they  get  well.  Cut  down  the 
grain  fed,  or  omit  it  altogether  dur- 
ing this  time. 

•  •     • 

CHICKS  have  other  ways  of  pass- 
ing to  the  Great  Beyond,  aside 
from  accident,  varmints  and  disease. 
The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  flock  in 
which  many  of  the  chicks  were  stunt- 
ed, apparently  without  reason.  A 
poultry  pathologist,  in  hunting  for  the 
cause,  found  that  the  gizzards  of  these 
chicks  were  stuffed  with  dried  grass, 
and  had  rotted  the  lining. 

These  chicks  in  a  small  yard,  had 
been  given  grass  for  green  feed  in 
such  liberal  quantities  that  they  had 
not  cleaned  it  up  while  fresh.  On  eat- 
ing it  later,  after  it  had  become  dry, 
it  had  proved  indigestible.  Allow  the 
chicks  to  pick  their  own  greens,  or 
do  not  overfeed  if  this  is  impossible. 
*     *     * 

INTESTINAL  worms  al.so  take  their 
toll  of  young  and  old.  One  of  the 
well  known  drug  concerns  now  puts 
out  a  capsule  which  it  is  claimed  will 
remove  both  tapeworms  and  round- 
worms from  poultry,  with  very  little 
injury  to  either  growth  or  produc- 
tion. Worms  are  very  common  in 
birds  of  all  ages,  and  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age. The  remedy  I  speak  of  comes  in 
two  sizes,  for  young  stock  and  for 
old  birds.  It  is  very  well  recommend- 
ed, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give 
the  name  of  the  firm  to  any  one  who 
has  worms  In  his  flock. 


NBW   LOW   PRICKS 

CALHOUN    CHICKERIES 

Sc  IJp-BAB«AIN   CHICKS-Sc  Up 

\ll     IliM-ks    laioMiJI.v    culliil     for    t%iie    and    tst 
l«'ini!    alilllly    hy    state    llirnM-d    Insiwmors      All 
•iKrs   iKiokrd  as    rerelved.    flmt  nmw  f)r«t  aercd. 


(»rili-r    tn,n»    tills    ai,. 

While.    Brown.   Buff  Leghornt:  Anconaa    .. 

Barred,   Whit*.   Buff   Rockt:   R.   I.   Redt   .. 

B«ff.    White    Orpingtont    

S.L.    and   Wh.    Wyandotlet:   R.    I.   R*da.li 

Black    and    White    Minorca*    

Buff    Minoreat 

Heavy     Attorted    Bread*     

Light  Aitarlad    Breedt    

Oddt   and    Endt    ,.q 

'IVnii-Sl  iKK.ks  nril.r  for  any  number  nl  phl.k, 
Wr  sliiii  halanrv  i  .0  D.  iiliu  |Ki>>i*(e.  100%  liir 
itilnen    uuaraiitecil. 

Bat  D,      Calhawi,  M*. 


Per  10,1 
.  $6  00 
.  7(l( 
■  700 
.  2.0» 
.  8.0« 
. .  'i.Ot 
.  6  51 
.  5  St 
5N 


CALHOUN  CHICKERIES. 


rABlt   ZiASS 


i  CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH   OB   C.   O.  D.  p«r  100 

S.C.  White  Itcghomi — WyckoS  Str...  S8.0t 
S.C.  Brown   Ifegborni — ZfverlAy  Str. . .     8.01 

Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds  9.gi ' 

Heayy   Mixed    s.oi 

Ugbt  lUxed    7.o( 

l^i'-  lets  per  ohii-k  In  500  lots,  le  per  (Hilck  in  1,000  lot. 
>ur  lest  than  IdO  rhickj  add  ie  per  chir*.  lOfl'e  in, 
arrival  ruaraniitd.  Parcel  po«»  pmiaid.  Bank  refer,  nix 
Order  direct    fn.m  tlili  adv    or  writ*  lor  fre«  nrri,tr 

CRBBBT  RII«I.  POUIiTBT  FABM 
Wm.  Hace.  Prop.,  Box  P,  McAliaterriUa,  Pa. 


STATE  SUPERVISED,  BLOOD-TESTED  I 

•PBCIAl  PBICBS 

White    Leghornt    ....  0, 

Blai*     Minoreat     11:1 

Barred     Rocki.     Redt    Ilil 

Wh.     Rocki.    Wh.    Wyaik     ...  tk 

Hea»y    Mixed    £ 

Regular    Mixed  ". S 

Send   2o    i«T  I  hick.    lialaD<w  c  «)  u 

I'Ml'aiil    (tuaranteed    lOli';     IKe  ar- 
rival      Order    now. 

PENNA.   FARMS   HATCHERY,  INC 

Bex    P,     Lewittewn,     Pa. 


Navy  Brand  Coneantrattrt  Buntrmilk 

Fr«m  Tubarculin  TMtad  Cow* 

!.«  I,ir  «n'  milk  solids,  1:  per  rent  lactic  add.  tli  k 
a^  ni-tard  with  no  foreUn  lnirredJeiit,«.  lledii.. 
toe-i  ikint  and  lns,ns  daniier  from  r<i«idli'-i. 
InrriaM.  tti.-  iir,Klu.-ti..n  and  i>roniotp^  feniliiv  m,  I 
liatohaWl  IV.  (i.MMl  f.ir  ,lilrk.s.  broiler*  ami  lavi,..- 
liMis.  s.'\,\  <|irM-t  iii.ni  the  fartnn  In  tiarnils  .r 
al»u:  4^5  His  Hall  IwiTels.  about  3iiu  llw. 
■  Wpto  f..r  inicet. 

mUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  nTUSVIUE.  PA 


n[\^«(o-b(v 


SUMMER 
CHICKS 

OF  BIST  QUALITY 

ro-iat-e    raid    and    live    arrival    iruarin 

u-r<l.    Siiinmcr  fhlrkt  are   l««t  fur  1  r.(- 

„  .  Itable   hnillers.    winter   meat    and   n  rlni 

«*».    Buv    now  and  reap  the  proftm,    .Mature,   hernleri 

ai    iitl.t    ir.rjf,    411    breeds    10    olTrr.      faUloi    Frt- 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.    B«  22,    CAIBIER.  OHIO 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

r,..^^.^,^t^}^  i'   ^-  !?    "■    P«'CES  for   JULY 

Enallih    and    Tanrrrd    strain*                    15        jfl  inn 

5-   "i    Wnit*  Leghorn*    $2.25  t4  DO  $7  M 

8.    C.     Barred     Rock*     2 '5     5.S  ^S 

Lio'h?   Mi'.*.-*     2»    *^       •« 

Light     Mixed      2.00     3.50       6  0« 

Sni.    111.    j:m,    i„s     I  000   lot*   $10.00    le«.    100<<,    li»» 

2d'  7nEiS*"?n.xiAR"*'"  '"'"'■  '^"^   '"*°  "■» 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  J.  Aniig,   Prgp.,     Star   Route.   Box  I,  Richfleld.  Pi. 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES   LOANED  FREE 

SHIP  YOrn  UVE  RROII.ETl.«l  and  other  ooultrv  i* 
New  >ork>  Oldent  IJve  Poiiitrr  Hoase  Kat  isnj. 
\\a  are  bonded  commission  inrrchanU.  Bir<i»  f.J; 
rotunw  made  daily.  Hl([he«i  pnr»w  Our  nutlet  it 
unlimited  InqiUre  about  u«  Write  for  nuotatl,  -«. 
y""i.s.',V'-  .,'''Jf'''L''_  i"'^'n"-«l"n»  Holiday  ralao- 
dar  Pvilder  K  i  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Inc. 
Wett    WathiKftoa    Market.    New    Yorli   City. 


Dr.  Romig's  q^".'^;.  Chicks 

gTwVinS;:;;::''"^. :::::;:::;::::  •?;!!!!-- 

Heavy   Mixed      .._..   SOOaeri'i 

-.    „'»'     !'•'»"'    '•'«    arrival.      Sblp    »\    ii      li 
»,  U.  Komig,  Vetennaiiau,        Beaver  Eprinct,  Pi, 


CHICKS   B»! 


JRC  CASH   OR  C.  O.  0. 

^EO      $1  00  Per  100  Book!  Oid'r 

Barred    Rocki — S.    C $9  00  142  50  ins 

I  win    HATCHERY.  McAliittrville.    Pi. 


Day  Old  Chicks-PulleU  '^T^vHitVTeJi.^r  * 

i:i''\v -';i^i! -;^  ^^u,err^-for":ri  'i;^;;.  •"*■"• 

Gaitoi.  I    Poultry    Farmi.      Box  l».      Vertaillet.    Ohio 


Advertising 


lias  taken  the  place  of  grand- 
fathers  knowledge.  You  may  be 
sure  a  thing  advertised  is  as  rep- 
resented. If  it  is  not,  the  person 
making  it  and  the  one  selling  it 
will  quickly  lose  your  confidence 
and  your  patronage.  People  do 
not  dare  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
vertising— to  do  so  is  to  invite 
closed  factories  and  stores. 

The  advertisements  in  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER  are  re- 
liable. When  answering  them, 
tell  the  advertiser  where  you  saw 
his  ad. 


7Einff8TZ.VABnA 


111'  il 

liilo- 

dill  '■ 

llllil'li 

fill',. 

inrll'li 

urn  - 
ininl, 
hi'if.  < 
iliii'' 
1.11  riH 
I'. 


I-IU'IT,    Ii.MUV    K.VK,M.     Hnndy  tiiwn.   'J.'i 

l-iitnliiirgli.    l-l   nirois.   vor.v   fortllp    Sjilin- 

,1,11'    with    g«»:    IiIb    ilulry    linrn.    Mo.    oiit- 

iLT..    500    rlioloe"    fruit    trwM,    witnr    tliiilx-r, 

iiHutiiri'.     coal,    oil    anil    «»»    rlRhtK    with 

ilHiicr    iniial    hcII    Miiiikly,     iiiiliiilri,    m  iv 

„s     4   nrrea    nwtot    inrn.    «    mrfu    lorii,    14 

imt*.    10  acTei>    whoal,    aO   u<ri>«   hay,    nrri- 

I    milk:     Bull,     10    full     Ii1,kkI«I     i.iiwa.     :{ 

.     :;   Imn-fh,    SIKI   ihlrkoiis     lOiiiplt'tc    ii|i-lii- 

fiiriii    mul    rtalry     t><|iil|Miipnt      noinjirkHlilo 

iM     r     H.    Rrxlgors     KM   K    illanuiii^l  SIreol. 

I'll 


i;-  MlSK  KSTATK.  iinilaliiliiB  .V»  arn-s  tiiiib4-r. 
mi  iriiii  iiiirt  KUil.  Llnio  Iii'IkimH  and  watcrt'd 
„iil,  -iirings  Hiiil  wolln.  40  iiillos  from  I'ltlB- 
l„ir;:i,    mnvenlont  ti>  ihurohi*  Hiid   HihiMilii    Itrlik 

„„,-,  10  largo  iMiiiiiH.  large  K«raRe:  caretaker's 
h.,iisi-  7  rvKiiii*.  wiirk  kIiop.  garage.  Ijirge  Imrn. 
.,i,il  i.ther  cHtbiiUdingK.  go<«l  conditinn.  SiiilaMe 
for  fnrtnlng  of  anv  kind.  Oolf  Cluh  or  Sanl- 
iHrlnm      8plendld    lnve»lnient    and    Iwrgain.     For 

,.rii'iilHi>.  write  K.  B.  Bmllh.  R.  1.  H<.x  34. 
Av,.MMi.re,    r« 


MISCEIiI»*»rEOini  ItABPS 

7Z\  I  l.Y  S.VLT-WATKll  FARM.  17«  Acrei.  bor. 
ili-ni.i:  liroail   tldo  water  river,    irrlvate  wharf.   2 

1 rs  ti>  biinr  rlty;   beautifully  Hltuateil  homo  on 

>liiii|.-l  linvii'Hiiiping  li»  ahore.  «  nioiiiH  ami  ball, 
lir,  I'iii'-e*.    fleet rUlty   avallnble,    farm   liullillngx: 

|-,,i    mren     fur     traitor     lllUgo.     iieyiiinklm: 

,r ifdoii    orrhard.     Made    owner    ImleiMnrteiil. 

ri..vi  '— itllng  eMtatp  only  S14.1.V)  Inel'idlng  live- 
St...  k  iinti  rciulpment:  term.".  I'lctiire  i*  IIKI. 
liitiioB  Free.  Stmut  Agenr> .  I42*,!I«K.  Ijiiid 
1  i  ..     Illilc  .    I'bllHilolplilii,    Th. 

iTvTv  \  FARM  IN  MIN'XE.SOTA  Itiiki.lM.  Mou 
tin.  Iilahii.  Wanhlngton  or  Oreijon.  Cnip  pny- 
1,1.11  i,r  eimy  terms.  Free  literature,  iiieiitlnn 
.1,(1-      H.    VC.    Hverly.   3a   Nnrlhrrn    Pnilfii-    Rail 

Mil-     St.    I'Htil,    Sllnii, 

I  •-••  \rnF.  F.\RM  with  iiev«  hotel,  on  NnliniiMl 
li;L'i,"ny  No.  1.  Sontli  Cnroliiirt.  Iii»i"'i  t  tliU  op 
l„ir'i"lty.    Only    *H.imk»    msb    reijiilreil 


iii,.( 


A.    Sliiill.  Soutliirn  l>,'iit. 


lifllHIll-O 

ItiirlliiBi""     N  J 


i  MIM. 

l.Tkl'V- 

|i."  i:ilii 


-1  (0    .Vrr. n 
i„juiiimeiit, 
III  rkliiier. 


•i-i  hi-nil 
|ll..'rfNi 
N.    Y. 


HI, Ilk.    .'idO  iHMillrv 
Temii.      Write    Mr. 


BABir   EQUIPHEHT 


rni  .MIl'.S     STANCniONS     are      giiarniilpeil      to 
i.;,ii-e    the    purrhaBer.    Tliey   nie   alil|i|>p<l    snlitei- 
t.,  Ttul    In   the   buTer>   stable,     Tbey    *rr   right 

\  -.     ateel     [lartltlona,      utalN     4ii<l      nlnnohlonn 
\v.,,r    bowla.     I.ltter     anil     leed     I'nrriers,     an 

II,-  r  l,nni  eviulpnient.  Semi  for  iMMiVlet.  WIntliroii 
W      li.iiiliar,   F.ast  Htreet,   Forr«.slville     rmin. 

~         BAT  AHS  OBAIN  WANTED 


\i  \  \  I  III  Hay.  Cralii.  I'otaloe.^.  .V|ipli«.  Lai, 
I  ,  .  (inli.tis.  rarloads.  I'ny  lilgliest  iiiHrUi  I 
j.  ■■-  Mfalfn  Hnv,  rinver  Hav  for  wnle.  ren 
s.  ill, I.-    prlies.    The    HhiiiUIihi   Co..    .New    <"«<tle. 

!■ . 

SITUATIONS 


I- 1  \ii|'  NEKIi  KAU.M  IIKI. P.  We  have  JewNn 
■v  .  iiii;  men.  alilebcKlled.  smiie  with,  tint  nio-tly 
villi, ml     ejiierieiire,     who    want     fttriii     work      If 

I  .,    1,1  I'll   n    Ciiod.    steady    ninn     write   for   nii    ir- 

1,1'iiik.    Onrn    Is    not    n    ooniiuiTrinl    agemv 
W  ■     Illlike    no    ebarge     The    .li»l«h     Vgrii  ultural 
^     iii.v      Ini..    Ili,\    r     3111     K     ItUi    Siieei      New 
^      U    City. 

POOS 

iipiICF  flil.l.lF.  IM  I'S  fnriii  ralseil.  natnrnl 
■..:,rs.     lirciilars.  Rii«"ell     Met/.     Iloiite     10, 

II  iinbersbiirg.     I'eiiiin,  


PATBBTS 


!•  \'l  KN'I'.'' — Time  i^iiiiils  In  n|i|,l.<  iiig  for  |iat- 
■  III-  Semi  skelrh  or  in«lel  for  Instrm  tloiis  ,«■ 
.Tito  for  free  liook.  -How  to  olitnlii  ii  I'utent. 
.i,,l  •Heionl  of  Invention'  fonn.  N-i  ■  linrce  fur 
'  formation  on  how  to  iinneiMl.  ('lareiire  A. 
11  i'.rlen.  Reglntered  I'atent  Attorne.i.  I.^IJ  Si- 
.  irltv  Kaviegd  mid  (••niiiiii  riiiil  liiiok  Lmlilliii:. 
\V:i-l'iltiglon.    1>.    r 


lOSGEXJtABBOUS 


win'  BI.AMK  THK  BIXI-  when  voiir  i-ow  doe 
I  1  lireeilV  I'l*  Tow  fatrh  1  hour  liefore  nervier. 
ic.siilta  or  your  money  bark;  8.^  cents  for  one 
.  w,  S'.:.WI  for  five  c^wa.  j.islpalrt.  W  ,~jcl«tork 
liirm.    Route  2.    Box  W-C.    llentun     W  aslil— loo. 

M  UI,  YorU  K«>I»\K  FILMS  Ti>  I  ■<.  We  ile- 
-l.,|.  roll,  make  nix  good  hich  glo»s  prints  nml 
riuTO  for  2.'io  eoln  or  stniups.  towb  Htmllo. 
1.'      K     High   81..    Springllelrt.    Olilo^ 


IK.   FXII.MKR:     W«  are   m  llltig  Manun    Spreail- 
.  -«  illric  t  for  $W>..'.0  and  Hm.'."..   I.lb. n.v    Spread 
-  \    Mfg     Co.,    I.llMTty,    Indiana 

P. 
i<end 


'•I.I.  ROOriNO.  S  ply.  fl.RS  P*r  Jv!!.. '^'•K'^' 
end    for   rimilar.    Wlnlker   Broa,,    MIIIln.    Uaaa. 


rA,DDEB8 


r  \TKNSION   l.AKBERS,    10  to  «»  fool.    l»e»cTli.- 
ve    .Ireiilara.     prepaid     fr,lghl     prlee..     prompt 
Kivl.e     Fre    I'atton.    Jewell. 

TOBACCO 


Ohio. 


hivestocli 


DR.  HENRY  TURNER  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  at  Har- 
risburg,  duHng  a  recent  demonstra- 
tion at  the  sheep  farm  of  Wm.  Greg- 
ory Moore,  near  Neffa  Mills.  Pa., 
taught  the  owner  how  to  pass  a  tube 
into  a  ewe's  stomach.  By  means  of 
it.  drugs,  no  matter  how  strong  and 
volatile,  can  be  poured  directly  into 
this  digestive  organ  without  any  dan- 
ger of  them  going  down  the  windpipe. 
Dr.  Turner  also  demonstrated  a 
sheep  dipping  device  which  he  says 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
equipment  generally  used  in  this 
strenuous  ta.sk.  It  consists  of  a  strong, 
partly-wlre.  partly-board  platform 
upon  which  four  Delaine-Merino  ewes 
can  be  stood  at  one  time  and  slowly 
lowered  into  a  vat  containing  dip.  At 
the  end  of  the  vat  is  a  drainboard 
constructed  .so  that  the  dip  which 
drips  from  the  wool  of  these  ewes 
will  flow  back  into  the  vat  while  four 
more  are   getting  their  bath. 

Some  time  ago  the  owner  of  thi.s 
Shavers  Creek  sheep  farm  purchased 
an  emasculator  and  learned  how  to 
operate  it.  This  is  an  ingenious  de- 
vice by  means  of  which  ram  lambs 
can  be  castrated  humanely  without 
any  open  wound  or  blood.  Dr.  Turner 
gave  the  emasculator  his  approval. 
He  likewise  has  one  in  use  at  the 
State  Experiment  farm  at  Enola. 
Eventually  when  emasculators  are 
manufactured  in  larger  numbers  Dr. 
Turner  predicts  they  will  be  in  wider 
u.se  among  farmers. 

The  Moore  band  of  large-size  De- 
laine-Merinos. 120  ewes,  clipped  1.200 
pounds  of  wool,  while  the  wool  yield 
from  70  yearlings  and  coarse-wooled 
rams  was  B.'iO  pounds,  making  a  total 
of  1.850  pounds.  This  crop  was  re- 
cently marketed  along  with  that 
giown  by  other  farmers  Lhnjugh  the 
Huntingdon  rounty  wool  pool.  There 
are  two  main  bands  of  ewes  on  this 
farm.  Eighty-five  used  for  spring 
lambs  now  are  raising  90  lambs,  while 
40  more  are  utilized  in  the  production 
of  fall  "hothouse"  laiAbs. 


A   Ration  for  Horses 

I  wiah  III  grind  corn  on  the  ear. 
What  should  I  put  with  it  to  make  a 
good  feed  for  farm  horses"  I  feed  corn 
Ktnlkn    and    timothy    hay. 

L.    H     Warner 

SIX  parts  corn  and  cob  meal  ( ground 
coarse),  one  part  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  linseed  oilmeal.  fed  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  keep  horses  in 
good  flesh,  should  give  satisfactory 
results.  F    L.   BenUey 


I  I  \l    TOBACCO,  GfARANTEED  BKST  Quallt> 

Vine,    r.    nonntJa,    11.80;     10.    »2.«».    «n«>k  nj 

o      $1  «l.     fi|ie     Free.     Pay     Postman.     T.nlleil 
I  I'lm-r*.    Itardwell.    Kentui-ky. 


Sore  Neck 

Mv  hor»e  ha»  a  sore  on  top  tif  tieok 
the  size  of  a  GOc  pleoe  with  a  »ort  of  a 
wart  the  aize  of  a  penny  in  the  center. 

IC   H. 

THIS  is  termed  a  "sit-fast"  and 
should  bo  removed  by  cutting  the 
heavy  callous  in  the  center  of  the 
sore.  This  w^ork  should  be  done  by 
your  veterinarian. 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 


I2c  a  word   -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive inaertiona  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AuTertlaeiiienti*  la  these  roluinnsc  cover  farms  for 
aale  or  wanted,  help  or  aliuatiumi  wanted,  pets,  ha.i. 
aeedii,  boney,  uaca  ImplemeDiH  and  mact.iuery.  It, 
fact  anything  that  the  fanner  wishea  to  buy  aell 
or    exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  aa  one  word,  eaob  Initial,  abbrerlatloo  and 
mimber,  including  name  and  addrese.  All  adrer- 
tlsementa  eet  in  uniform  atyle,  uo  dlaplay  type  or 
lllustratlona. 

Orders,  diacuntlnuancea  and  change  of  copy  miist 
reach  us  Thursday,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  Issue. 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Ayenue,  Pittaburfth,  Pa. 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


SBBBS  ANP   WTTBSEBIBS 

n..\NTS. — 24-liniir  servi,  e,  weather  iM-rmlttiiig. 
Wire  rush  orders.  81ii|iping  <  .ipuc'lty  quarter 
million  flailv.  t*oiMl  delivery  '.r  money  refiindeit. 
Varieties  Cnlitiai.'e;  Reil,  tkilden  .Vire.  I'iiikmi- 
hiigen,  lilorv.  ."savoy,  Flatdiiteh.  IVnii.state  and 
liallliead.  Postpaid,  itiofii*  :  500*1. i.'^:  l.OiXl- 
»l'.(ai.  Kxpress:  r>Atu(>-f;.'i<i:  10,CKH(«li..V):  lOO.tKiO- 
«llit.(a).  Suhr's  SnowUill  t'auiiflower,  ao-40i : 
JIH>-«1,00:  1.000-J!t.1..'W.  Express.  S.IWKI  Sl.'i.OO 
Transplanted  Tmiiatoes  niid  IVp(>et>:  .TttiJ.'Vi  ■; 
li«i.«l.iiO.  l',,rl  Melllneer.  Tiipl.  I'K.  Norili  l.lniH. 
iin;.!. 

J.',  .Mll.l.loX  K.VTU.V  ll.NK  CHlilmge  Plantn. 
I  ,,|,eiLliHeen  Market,  Diintsh  Iliillheait.  Kiikbuizen 
Cliirv,  Flulilutih  nuct  \Vnk>Ilelils.  Sl.ll.l  thoiisand; 
10  iHH).  (liMNi  Tiimatii.  l.eitii<e  iiiul  Onion  Plants 
same  priies.  Well  (ituktMl  proniiit  shipini'iits  of 
nrstila»s  plants  or  nmiiey  baik.  .SlilpplnK  in- 
pii,  Ity  '-J  nillliou  Uuily.  J.  P.  Counciil  t  nniimiiy. 
Vriiiiklin,    Va. 

SI'KCI.VL  FOR  :«)  D.WS  ONLY.— 10  million 
,nlil,nge  and  to-.iiato  plants,  leading  varieties. 
.MSI.  ".V:  iWO.  Sl.OO:  l.OtiO.  »1.50  postiiald 
"IMMI.    J.'i.OO    express    itilieit.    Sweet    i«itut«    ami 


SEEDS  ABB  NITBSSBIBS 


(ler  iiiaiils.    leniliuE   varieties,   :»Oti,  »l,i>0:   ;VHI, 
1,1 


low 


,tXM). 
i-osl 


S.'I.INI    |N,st|,aii|.    '  Hv-Cniile    plant.- 
•    l>.iike    Pliiut   Co..    Franklin.    Vn. 


I'l.Vi;  (■.\lll;.\i;':  I'I..\.\TS^  Karly  Wiikiileld*. 
i'<>|i,'iihKi:ens.  Kiillheails.  rim  IMiti  it.  ;:ial.  TSr: 
ncai.  Sl.lKl;  1.000.  Sl.i.'i.  iHistpnid.  I.issi,  »1,0U 
•  vpreiui  rollert.  Tomato  pliints,  nil  vnriilles. 
siiiiie  iirin"  as  •  aliliage.  !<wiet  |»iiHt,>  niiit  is'pper 
plants,  .'too.  »l.li0;  .VHi  $i.:*):  l.iHMi.  S.:.imi.  irissl 
plants,  prompt  shipments.  Ameriian  Wholesale 
Plnnt  Co.,    Franklin.    Va. 


SI'KC'I.VI,  PRICKS  on  CaliliBge  ai.il  Tnnuito 
PInnts.  nil  varietli»:  3ia>.  T.V  :  .Vsi.  Sl.iO:  l.lHai. 
fl.liO  iMMtpaid.  5.000.  »4.IKi  expri—  .oilect.  Po- 
tiil,»-s  Porii)  Itiiii  nii'l  Hii.vmnii.  Iluliv  King 
iieiiis-r.  :t'«).  Jl.iai:  .'itai.  *\  tm:  i.inm).  »j..'ii»  post- 
IMilil.  .^iitisfaitioii  guarHiiteed.  It.ii  T,,p  I'luiit 
«'■,..    I'raiiklln,    \  a.  ^^^ 

NOIITIIERN  CROWN  r.UIU.VOK  PL.VNTS.  at 
iHipulur  r"^«es.  lirowii  niiil  pa,  kid  by  ex|>erl- 
iii.isl  growers  .M„s-  iKirked.  Ikxnl  deliviry  giiar- 
iiiiteisl  I.iBdInE  varlitie-.  "lOO  Oo.  :  I  tasi  SI.J.^: 
.-sisa>-».'i.OO.  Huikeye  FHrm..  Kept.  T.  Ili'X  .Ai. 
\  ,,iingstowti.    Ohio 


CALXItXOWKR  PLANTS,  Kuhr's  Snowball. 
$.1.50,  l.tlOO,  Pei>|>er  Plants,  nil  kimls.  $3.00. 
1,000.  Tuniato.  all  kiuds.  $2.1X1,  1,0«JO.  ('al,l>age. 
leading  varieties,  $1.23.  1,000.  J.  C.  s,  lnnidt, 
Hrlatol.    Pa. 

PLANTS,  iKwtage  prepaid,  all  leading  varieties, 
rabbage.   luo.  35c-;  600,   S1.(K>:   1,000.  «1.>«I.    Pe|i- 

iier  and  cauliflower.  100,  OOc  ;  Tiiat,  »i'.isi:  l.omt 
i.S..'iO.      Otiil    I.<-ililen    &    Son.     .•<ewell,    N.    J, 

FALL  CABB.^iiE  PLANTS  i)  .mi  per  l.lHIti 
I'.o.lt.  Postage,  Tnickers  Plant  Farm.  Frnnklln. 
Virginia 

HAT— AUAItPA 

WE  BUY  or  HANDLE  on  comiiiiaslon.  all  grades 
hay  and  straw,  tieorge  E.  Rogers  &  On.,  Wabash 
liidg  ,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

BABY    CHICBS 

WHITE  LEtilloRN  MENS  .inil  males  iikw  half 
prli^e.  Thousands  of  eight-vveekolrt  pullels.  Also 
batiy  chicks  und  egRs,  Trapiiesteil.  peillgreed 
foundation  stock,  egg  bred  .'lo  years.  Winners  al 
-'O  egg  contests.  Records  to  :VM  egg-.  C'litalog 
1111,1  Kpecial  price  biilletln  free  I  slui,  I'.O.D. 
ieorge  B.  Ferris,  f>SO  Vninn.  (irnnd  Rspiil-.  Mich 

.MARTINS  CHirKS  NOXK  IIKTTKI!  Iliirreil. 
White,  Huff  R,i,  ks.  Reds  Buir  OriiiiiKti.ns.  White 
Wvamliittes.      White      MIimu-,  iis.      ft,.      Itinhnias. 

i;i«nt».   14..    White,    liiiff  Leghnrns,    .\ nas,   Te. 

Heavv  -MixcHl,  Hiv  Light  Mixwl,  tk-  KNi',  Bellv 
iTV  f>ost|>aid.  .Martin's  Ilni.tiery.  Mt.  \  ietory. 
Olllo.  

ft>.,,-T'jO  CHICKS. —nic  Hu-ky.  Pur.-  llnrron 
English  While  I.eBhom  i  liii  ks.  fr'Uii  ::  v  ,.nr-old 
tnipiiesteil  iiiiui.  O'iC.  Pen  Two  7'.ji.  Sutlsfac- 
liiin  IJunratitetsl.  Pullets  Now  For  Siile.  I'litalog 
Free.  WUlaiker  Leghorn  Farm  N". -»  w  :i-lilng 
i,,n.    Obi". 

rHIl'KS  C.    o.    I).— 100   Rwks   or    Keds.    $10.00; 

Leghorns.  SS.IKt;  heavy  mixeil.  «K  (Si-  light. 
$7.00.  Dellverv  gii!irantet,d.  Fee.llng  -.v.<tein 
raising  DS"*  to  maturity  fr-e  C.  M.  I. silver. 
n,.x    43.    McAlisterriile.     Pa 


('\lll',AiiE  PL.OiTS.-  Iiiitiisli  llailliiiiil.  lint 
liulili.  Succession.  Jerse.v  iiii'l  ChHriisiiiii  Wiike- 
Uihl.  all  nadv  for  shipinenl  on  receipt  i,f  order. 
One  Ihdlar  i>pr  thoiisaml.  lO.iHHi.  .<7..1".  .hnrges 
collict,  shipment  via  i;\pre>s.  (  liltunl  .\. 
full  bins.    Jr.,    Franklin.     Va 

Mil. I  IONS  hardv  Held  gruwu  iiibbagi-  plants 
for  w  Inter  crop,  'short  stem  Ibtnisli,  \\  «ketli-Ms, 
Flats,  hand  selects,  i|iilik.  gissl  onli  r  tleliviry- 
guaranteed.     $1.50,     I.WIO    |.rei.alcl.     I'bai^ges     i..!- 

In  I  ai.oo.  i,<a<0:  iit.ixKi,  i,.r*t.  Jm- -  I'lnnt 
Farms,    I-'Vankliii.    Va. 

.SPECIAL  FOR  :«>  pays:  10  millli'ii  1  lie  neld- 
eri.Mii  raWwge  Plants.  $I.IS»  tlioe-anci:  '>^»»>. 
H  tar  lO.OOO.  $7.."i<i.  Prompt  shipments.  Wire, 
plione  or  write  for  jTices  on  ttnlon.  Tomato. 
Sweet  Potato  and  P<  |i|ier  Plants.  Wholesale 
I'll  nt    rom|«ny,    Fraiikltn,    Va. 

1  \1E  CAIIHAIJE  PLANTS.  <i|M,ii  field  grown, 
fn.iii  iniportwl  .sei.d,  leading  \arietii-s.  liniuej 
cliate  shipments.  20,  7.---:  '**>■  $1.50:  I.UNi.  !<j.'.'.i 
prepaid.     l.OOO,     $1  OO    evpress    collect.     ( nbbnge 

Patch.    Hawesvllle.    Kentucky. 

.SPECIAL  for  Ihlrtv  days— Millions  of  tine  cab- 
bage plants,  Wakeiields.  Italihead,  (•.-piiihajren. 
Flat-     1,000.    $1  ««:    .VOtm.    $4.00;    lO.iHsi.    *f..''i)i. 


r  in  I  -.        ,  ,,.,T..,     s- .   ."- .      --■- ■.■  — 

IV pressed  pn>mpil>.  TUI'^water 
Ilil     \a. 


•lant  Ci 


I'm  Ilk- 


CEIEUY  and  CAI  l.ll  loWEK  PI..V.M.S.  liai, 
4.-«  I  <«K».  $.'!.00  CabbaK.  100.  .^-"  I  ,•"•«'  »2 «' 
isisiisiid.  .«lati«fnctl,,ii  gunrtintei-d  er  iii..ii.y  rv.- 
funiled.     A.     Fc-tter,     U,     I.     I.wl.l.nrtf      P.. 


TUBXBTS 


P.ltoNZE    TIRKEY    EU'iS.    !«4  (hi    per    IL'  I',  iirl 

liuinea    egg«,    $2  imM.",     IVkin    ilii,  k    •  fii-  |2.<a> 

per  12  iHistiwid.  Itinklitig"  Hlgliland  Farm. 
Sellersvllle.    Pa 

TIliKEV  F.<;<;s.  purebred  .Miiiiiinoth  Uriuir.,-. 
I!.,url>on  RihI.  Narmgnn«elt  iiiiil  Wbiti-  H,,llati>( 
.42  ,'si  for  12.  prepulil.  Wnller  Bros..  p,>w  liatan 
Pi.inf      olil...  


IIRO.VZE     Tl  RKEV     E<;<; 
L.Min    TliioiiMs      Fnlrbaiik-. 


Inil. 


p.,iilt 


POmTBT 


s  WEEK  ol.l>  ITLLETS  from 
Ciiiiib  R  I.  Rills  I.Hr!.-e  Sti,ik 
CiMlar  Knoll  Farm.  Piiul  tS. 
I'.nniesvlllc-.     obi". 


I.tiri-bri-d     Rctsc- 

.,f    llest    Ijualifv. 

f,rler.        R.     2 


F.NCI.ISH     WHITE     LECHoRNS.— Pullets     ami 
Cockerels     Elm"r    ViTilstler.     Newvlile.     Pa. 

WHITE     LEGHORN    Pn.LETS    $1.00.    Nelson's 
IViultry  Fsrm.   drove  City.   Pa. 


M^KE  P.IG  PIIOFITS  with  CbinrhlUa  Rabbits, 
ileal  money  makers.  Write  for  farts  S4*  Cnrad's 
Ram  h.    Denver.    Colo.  

COBB    HABVBSTEB 


of   harvest- 


RICH    .M.VNS   CORN    HAItX  ESTER.    po..r    man's 
price    <inly     St'J.'i.OO     will,     bundle     tving    nlia.b 
ment.    Free   catalog  showing   iiiclures 
er.    Pr-H-ess    C,».,    JSflliin.    iviiiisas. 

WAHTED 


W  ANTV:i>.  lariuer  to  sti|«iil>  1  ' 
stri.tiv  f r,  sb  4  ggs  liaiiy.  Stnie  t,rl,  i- 
(lit    \Mri,.n    St.      I'ltt-hiirL-li.     I'li 


111    irate« 
:.  Si. 1, lair 


Uy  WIPE  DISWCS/IT 
ISQUiTE  UNNCCCSiARY. 

•  PUTASMCLPOVC^L.. 

•  TME  KITCMCN  SINK.. 


iW 


SLANT  IT  SOT4JE  WATER 
WILL  DRAIN  INTO  SINK, 
•  PUTA  RAILING  ON 
•  ENDS  AND  PRONT.  .   . 
— •^l^,__  __^ 

X  BUT,  EMM  a! 

/  vouR  sweuF 

VAIAS  COMiN' 
00^^/^l    SO  I  -JUST 
POT  IT    UP 
VSTRAIGHT 
(POR  VA 


-i'ES.ANOiT  ^ 

, -took  \ab  hauf  \ 
\a  oa"^  to  Put/ 

JTHE  SLAf^TlN    / 
TMATSHELf.'    -^ 


-  • 


AVE  Q  PANS  OP  MOT 

WATER  

WASM  IN  PIRST,  RINSE 
IN  SECOND.  AND  — 


TANOTHEMON  EDGE 
IN  RACK.  IP  YOU  WISH 
YOU  CAN  POLISMTME 
OISMES  APTERTMEY  DRY. 


TO  AVOID  AMV 
MISUNDERSTAMOING 
VOU'O  BETTER  EKPtAiN 
TME  aANTINCS  SMEIF. 


This^^ar 


ITINERARY 


,  July  2S 
.  July  n 

.  July  2* 
.  July  2( 
.  July  2( 
.  July  2( 
.  July  2t 
.  July  26 
.  July  27 
.  July  27 
.  July  27 
.  July  27 
.  July  2« 
.  July  2( 
.  July  2S 
.  July  29 
.  July  36 
.  July  30 
.  July  3« 
.  July  36 
.  July  31 
,  July  31 
,  July  31 
,  July  31 
.  July  31 
,  Aug. 
.  Aug. 
.  Aug, 
.  Aug. 
,  Aug. 
.  Aug. 
.  Aug. 
,  Aug. 


I 


S    \  j   v»NCOuv»i; 
victoo<|A\  V  .  ^    »^^ 

SE*TTt#     •.         t 

com-  .. 


MlUOul 

LIVINO»TO^ 
OAB0INt9  V 
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Putlislxed 
Weekly 


EstablisheG 
1877 


Go  On  the 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER   Tour 

PICTURE  a  place  where  Nature  has  done  one  of  her  most  lavish  r>*<:«f= 
of  handiwork,  and  where  man  has  cieated  the  world's  finest  rescns 
that's  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Glacier  and  Y«llowstone  Parks  and  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies  and  it's  calling  you  and  your  family.  Go  this  year:  The 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  has  arranged  unusually  low  all  expense  rates  with 
five  of  America's  great  railroads  for  this  glorious  sight-seeing  and  educa- 
tional   tour. 

Nothing  like  this  marvelous  trip  has  ever  been  conducted  at  such  Ir  w 
cost.  The  one  low  rate  includes  everything — meal««,  berthK,  Hight-!>e«^inK 
auto  Jrlps.  Only  one  ticket  to  buy — no  tips  to  pay — not  a  filngle  traxel 
nor  hotel  worry. 

This  wonderful  tour  takes  you  through  the  enchanting  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  on  to  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  Youll  visit  the  bustling  cities  of  the  Northwest,  jts 
wonderful  farming  and  dairy  territory,  primeval  forests  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, beautiful  foreign  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. You'll  thrill  to  the  awe-inspiring  trip  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
large  Canadian  Pacific  Steamer,  and  all  the  West  and  its  famous  scer.ic 
beauiy! 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  are  going.  So  you'll  be  with  jolly,  ccn- 
fenial  folks  just  like  yourself.  And  tht  date  is  when  vou  can  best  fcct 
jiway     July  26  to  August  10. 


ON  THESE 

GREAT 
RAILROADS 


Th**  New  York 

Central  Lines 


(treat   Northern   Rv. 


.MisMiuri  Paeiflr 

R.    R. 


Northern  Parilir 
Btirlincton 


These  great  rail- 
roads arc  putting  all 
t  heir  well  known 
facilities  for  com- 
fortable and  pleas- 
ant travel  at  your 
service  They  will 
help  make  your  t,np 
a  wonderful"  success. 


Nothing  To  Do  Ant 
Have  a  GoinI  Time 

rhe  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Tour  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmei  and  experienced  railroad 
representatives  who  serve  as  es- 
corts and  business  managers,  re- 
lieving you  of  all  travel  details 
«nd  smoothing  the  way  to  a  care- 
fiee  vacation.  Mere  words  cannot 
lell  you  of  the  real  wonderment  t)f 
this  tour.    You   must  go! 


Send    for    FREE 

This  b  o  itRl  e  t 
Booklet  gives  you  the  day 
by  day  travel  description  of  the  en- 
tire tour  pictures  many  of  the 
•■cenic  wonders  you  see  on  the  trip. 
shows  a  map  of  the  route,  gives 
you  every  bit  of  information  ytuj 
want  to  know. 

Never  has  such  a  tour  been  of- 
fered at  such  a  low  cost.  You  c.vc 
yourself    and    family    a    vacaticn. 


>I.\IL     THK     <«H  I'ON      BELOW     NOW 


MAO.  1 

I 
I 
I 


IMREtTOR  OF  TOl  RS, 

l'enn\vl\ania  Farmer, 
•t3t)\    Fenn  Ave., 
I'itlfcbiirgh,  Penna. 


Please   mall   me   free  booklet   en   your  tour   to  the  Paciflc         • 
Nc>iihwest.  ■ 
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Addrewi K.  P.  D. 
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RIVERSIDE 
TIRES 

Vitalized  r 


Scientific    Discovery 
doubles  life  of  rubber 

Prices  lowest  in  the  history  of  RIVERSIDES 


Arrt.rica.  It  rcprt-stnts  ori«  €)f  tSc  great 
.id\  <iicenienis  in  tire  making. 

What  "V:ralizing"  Rubber  is 

KuSber  deteriorates  with  age,  jiijit  as 
s:eel  rusts.  Both  i.l  these  eflFects  are 
C.I  used  Sy  oxiJ.iti'iii. 

Cbemisfb  toitnil  ,t  way  to  prevent  ovi- 
<Ij(iun  in  steel-the  result  is  s/aiuh>s  «/«*/. 
Now  they  have  fmiiid  a  w.iy  to  retard 
(•Nidation  of  rubhi  r  by  adding  ;i  new 
'-liemical  agent."anti-oxidant"— the  result 
is  "vitalized  ruhher." 

"Anii-oxidant '  keeps  tires  young  and 
mure  elastic.  Cracking  and  premature 
ageing  are  virtually  overcome.  Mileage 
is  remarkably  increased. 

The:>e  facts  have  been 
proved  by  over  3<».(tiMMl(K) 
tire  miles  of  road  tests  on 
a  fleet  of  IS  cars  and  trucks. 

There  are  no  f\ner  tires 

As   the    result   of  "vitalizing" 
RlvrR>lurs  «»flrer  you  greater 
value  than  Vh:Uiti:.  .  .itiiit  fnites  ,iii 
rtdu<.-'<l  to  the  hm'tst  in  our  histoi). 
Toda> .  RlVKKMDFS  cost  you  as  little 
as  26c  per  thousand   miles  t)f  ser-.  ite 

We  claun  there  are  no  better  tires  than      ™ 
R|\'f:RSII)tS-in  .ippear.inif,  in  materials. 
in  woikm  insliip,  in  ^ervice.  The  price  is 
less  because  our  profit  and  selling<-\|->enscs 
arc  less— </«</  //lot  </r<  //u-  uiily  »r//<«i/i. 

Yo'i  ma)  obtain  the.s>'  new  vitalised 
Rl  M-SlUrs  in  si/OS  for  .ill  cars  at  our 
retiil   .tores. or  bv   mail  postau".-  prep. ml. 

'  ■■  Ijl'a*     IMIIIII  Al  r«l >l<llill.l-:« 

i'liilrr  the  'A  iird  r<iiil.-.|  lup  t!lr  lii-l 
itliigiiil  for  iiit  -r  iicM  "aiili-tixiiliiiil"  litilil 
WW  KR.-IOI.  Tir"-.  Vlrii.-  fi.r  (nil  il.i.i;!- 
to  iim  ••<iii4-  li-f<  •!  I«'l«»«  or  a-k  for  ml.  - 
ul  am   of  •Hir  .'."»•»>>  aril  ri-lail  !«liiri'«. 


Varm  Facts  and  Fancies 


SUPER- SERVSCE    RIVERSIDE 

t/ncondilionaify  guaraat»»a  for 
30,000  miU* 

SOX4.SO  »10^»»«».oo>18" 

SIX-PLY  RIVERSIDE 

Ouaranfit  for  22,O0O  mil*« 

sox4$o  $8^3  s»x*.oo  $1310 
FOUR-PLY  RIVERSIDE 

Ouarametd  for  l9,OlO  mllai 
S9X4.40  $5SS    )IX9.SS'$97S 

TRAIL  BLAZER 

Otir:r.i--l««>l  for  XS.OOO  mU*< 

X9Jit4>40S4/9    as«4-7S$6^^ 

Siz«t  10  fit  oil  cars  -  Tt.>ei  put  en 

tram  at  oil   of  our  r«?oli  fterat. 

Prlr«(  tlli^hlly  titghtr  In  Tr*at 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


A  FORMER  piesident  of  the  Na- 
tional Grain  Dealeis"  Associa- 
tion   recently    said:       "If    the 
farmers  themselves  would  work  out  a 
system  of  mutual  crop  insutanoe.  na- 
I  tion-wide  in  scop<»,   making-  it  extend 
1  to  every  branch  of  agri.ultiire.   with 
I  the  liability  extending,  not  to  paying 
'  for  what  the  crop  might  have  prodiu  - 
1  ed.    but    only    for   the    actual    expen.^i' 
inciuttd     for     seed,     prepaiing     and 
I  planting  crops.  I  feel  that  this  woul.l 
afford  the  most  necessary  and  effec- 
tive   relief  that  agrif^ulttue   stands  in 
r.f'cd    of   today." 

It  might  be  well  for  grain  farmeis 
in    semi-arid    regions    to    give    them- 
selves   tho    protection    of    mutual    in- 
'  surance  against  the  lo.ss  of  'abor  and 
,  i-?ed.    The  sharinji  of  the  heavy  risks 
wniiM   help,   it   may  be.    The   sugge.-- 
tiun  that  farmers  more  favorably  sit- 
'  uated  could  afford  to  .share  tlieir  ri.sks 
is  i>i  eposterous. 

insiiraiici; 


Year.-i  ago  some  eastern  in.-.ura!ice 
companies  became  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  ))u.^tne-s  m 
crop  insurance  that  woLi'd  afford 
r.etty  full  coverap'*'  for  the  farmor. 
Protection  from  lt>ss  by  hail  works 
'.ke  that  for  tiie,  but  crop  in.-^uranci' 
'.  I  piotect  one  from  oidinary  tiiiancial 
\<><ti  resulting  from  planting  is  full  of 
difficidties,  and  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
impracticable. 

I  still  hope  that  the  principle  of 
mutual  insurance  may  be  made  serv- 
i«  vable  in  crop  production  in  a  limit- 
»d  way  to  protect  the  iniiividual.  hut 
;  s  a  means  of  "relief"  to  agricultun- 
in  any  large  way  its  worth  is  pretty 
tlo.se  to  zero.  In.surance  is  only  a 
means  of  sharing  lo.ss.  and  for  the  in- 
diistiy  of  agricultuio  as  a  whole  theie 
is  no  rtdiiction  fif  the  loss.  It  is  a 
curious  statement  that  the  matter 
could  be  olherwi.se.        , 

Next  1  ear's  Clover  Crop 

The  Illinois  Rxpeiiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  tests  for  a  number  of 
years  to  determine  the  value  of  clip- 
ping the  yming  giowth  ''f  clover 
plants  about  Sei)tember  fiist.  The 
average  gain  in  case  of  hay  has  been 
twenty  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of 
.-■eeil  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Tlie  sudtlen  exposure  of  the  clover 
to  the  hot  sun  when  the  wheat  i.s  har- 
Vvsted  is  hard  on  it  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  stand 
of  little  plants  fade  out  within  a 
month  aftei-  wheat  harvest,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  disheartening.  Plenty  of 
lime  in  the  soil  usually  carries  it 
through,  and  a  ton  of  manure,  spread 
on  land  that  is  not  very  fertile,  gives 
a  bigger  return  on  clover  than  on  any 
other  staple  crop.  It  help<  insure  a 
<-lover  crop  the  next  year 


.\    Word   for  the   Deaf 

During  two  periods  of  my  life  I 
have  had  close  daily  contact  with  h 
blind  per.son.  Every  one  had  such  syn;- 
])athy  for  the  afflicted  one  that  \\<, 
mistake  could  have  been  thought  of 
as  humorous.  Now.  just  why  is  11 
•hat  deafness  iloes  not  protect  its  vil- 
fini  in  the  same  way  that  blindness 
does?  It  must  be  bad  enough,  hut 
even  Mr.  Herhoit  Collingwood.  who 
v.'as  very  deaf  and  wrote  a  most  inter  - 
esting  book  about  the  experience  .1 
many  like  him.self,  saw  a  lot  of  humor 
in  the  situations' that  arose.  But  the 
pitiful  side  .seems  to  me  to  balann- 
that. 

I  aiu  thinking  about  the  big  host 
wlio  admit  that  they  are  somewhat 
"hard  of  hearing  "  The  talking  movi-  - 
are  rol)bing  many  of  them  of  an  on- 
.Ifiyment  they  ha<l.  Twice  a  year,  o; 
.so.  I  go  to  them  wanting  to  see  what 
e\er'  i.;  now  in  our  marvelous  (\[\': 
and  am  impressed  by  the  loss  lo  llii- 
deaf  that  speaking  pictures  hav* 
br'ought.  I  vote  for  the  old  sort,  stand- 
ing with  the  old  lady  who  .s.aw  tliv 
lalkins  pictures  for  the  fii-st  time  atil 
said  that,  as  for  her.  she  prefen.d  tlv 
<.I<1    "unspeakrfl)!''"    fiims. 


Friendly  ^^^ 

Talks       ^'»"' 


4  4  ¥JL  r    It    in   the   hog-trough!     I''!' 
L     it  in  tile  hog  trough!" 
'i  iie  men  folks  were  trying  to  ln^i' 
hole  in  a  piece  ot  W(.)od  for-  a  "lieetle. 
and    the    thing   would    not    stay    lui. 
where.     One    was    doing    his    be.it    1  ■ 
hold    the    short   section    of    ironwoo'l. 
while   the   other   was   wrestling   with 
the  auger.    Then  along  came   Harrv 
the  poor  fellow  that  mo.-!t  folks  cni 
sideied  short  in  his  wit.    Simple  as  ii- 
was.   he   had   bi;iins   enough   lo   .sol\ 
the  problem  of  the  "beetle."  The  smai  • 
folks  caught  the  idea,  put  the  "beetle 
into  the  hog  trough,  and  their  troi, 
bles  were  at  an  end. 

As  farmeis   we  are  spending  a   !•  i 
cf  time  these  days  trying  to  do  thint; 
in     the     very     hardest     way.      Mn: 
strength   we    have.     So   did   the    m  m. 
who  did  his  fiddling  that  way.    But  i~ 
it  not  about  timc|we  stopped  all  busi 
ne.ss  for  a  few  minutes  and  gave  moi 
attention  to  the  question.  "Is  there  net 
a  better  way?"' 

What  if  we  all  cut  out  wastes  m 
the  house  and  out  on  the  farm  ?  Whn; 
if  we  put  the  best  there  Is  in 
us  into  the  .selection  of  the  b<'-t 
possible  men  for  public  office  in  tov  v 
comity,  state  and  nation  ? 

As  a  people  we  have  Ix'en  goiii;. 
motty  fast    for  a   good    many   year 


MOIMTGOMKRY  WARD  &  CM. 

Nine  Mail  Onler  Slin-e*  and  iVIi.r«-   Tlitiii  ,■».»(►  llcUiil  Sl«r«» 


Readers'  Views 


I  I  "EEL  that  the  nQO."?!  direct  and 
eidckest  way  to  relieve  the  present 
UiX  situation  in  this  state  would  be  to 
have  a  better  asBW^sment  system  than 
the  one  we  are  working  under  now. 
Property,  particuiarly  real  estate,  is 
not  by  any  means  equally  assessed. 

I  know,  as  we  all  do.  that  the  values 
•1'  pi-operties  have  been  copied  off  the 
.issessors'  books  from  year  to  year  for 
many  years,  while  new  properties  are 
i.ften  assessed  at  what  it  would  re- 
( .ntly  cost  to  build  them  or  create 
them. 

I  believe  that  In  this  coming  Leg:is- 
Inture  there  should  be  some  definite 
plan  worked  out  and  probably  some 
r.cw  legislation  by  which  we  could  at 
some  point  in  the  near  future  bum.  as 
it  were,  the  old  bc»oks  and  start  all 
.ivei'  in  the  new. 

1  am  fearful  that  the  rf>ad  and 
-i  hool  expenditures,  both  in  country 
«iui  town,  are  progressing  too  rapid- 
ly for-  the  good  of  the  property  own- 
ers, or  particularly  the  home  ownera. 

This  excessive  taxation,  both  in  the 
<  ity  and  countrj',  is  creating  a  feeling 
rtnxtng  people  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
I  «-nt  than  to  ovra  property. 

R.  L.  Munce. 

Washington  county,  Pa. 


Starling's  Tune  Again 

IN  a  lecent  issue  some  one  criticis- 
iny  the  starling  f.aj-jj  it  "cant  even 
■  ;u-ry  a  tune."  While  it  is  ijuite  true 
that  the  starling  doesn't  carry  any 
l>articular  tune,  it  has  more  notes 
than  many  song  birds. 

Franklin  county.  Pa.  J.  B.  S. 

*     »     » 

A  REPORT  from  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  .says  that  the  star- 
ling likes  Japanese  beetles.  If  this 
iic  correct,  and  the  bird  .shows  much 
<  apacity  for  these  pests,  we  may  learn 
lo  like  the  starling  better. 
<^l 

Another  Record 

WHO  I  an  beat  this?    I  have  killed 
in  the  last  15  months  30  ground- 
nogs.  12  crows,  13  mvid  turtles.  9  cop- 
jierhead  snakes,  11  rats,  and  mice  too 
numeious  to  mention.       Subscriber. 
Roane   county,  W.  Va. 

Watersnake  as  a  Killer 

D I 'RING  the  summer  when  the 
waters  are  low  watersnakes  de- 
stroy probably  as  many  trout  and  oth- 
er game  fish  as  anglers  take,  and  thej- 
;vix!  most  destructive  to  the  million.* 
•  f  hmall  fish  stocked  in  lakes  and 
St  teams  annually. 

EverA'  one  wants  plenty  of  game 
fish  and  in  some  sections  farmen-  and 
villagers  conduct  annual  wars  on 
water.snakes  by  oiganizing  the  boys 
to  clean  them  out.  Boy  Scout.*,  school 
boys  and  the  whole  junior  population 
in  some  sections  turn  out  on  th6^■o 
(.xcasions.  It  is  fun  for  the  boys  and 
the  best  kind  of  fish  con.'»ttvatJon. 
Gilbert   Irwin. 

".V»  st  moieland  county,  Pa. 
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I  III-  ■•■■■•I  in  iTii.,.,  ...nil.-  Ill  in-iix^  iwiiiii.i  in  u  motiem  iiiuchlne-nKc 
III.  ThiN  <4ix-r> Under,  two-ton  Iriiek  Ih  one  of  two  triickH  that  are  kepi 
ly   at   everything    I'roiii   protliice   liiMilIng   to  (|iiiirrylng   for   their  owner. 


After  Eighteen  Years 

WHEN  I  purchased  my  farm  of 
185  acres  most  of  the  fields  av- 
<  raged  quite  poor.  My  problem  was 
how  to  enrich  them. 

I  .sowed  clover  on  a  field  of  five 
acres  that  wouldn't  produce  two  Vjar- 
rels  of  good  coin  per  acre  ifive  bush- 
els of  shelled  com  constituting  a  bar- 
leli.  It  wa.s  seeded  in  September  at 
the  rate  of  30  pounds  of  good  seed  per 
acre.  I  secured  a  fine  stand,  and  the 
following  May  turned  it  under  when 
the  first  blooms  appeared.  June  10th 
when  the  land  was  in  prime  condi- 
tion, I  phuited  it  to  corn.  I  harvested 
'2't  bushels  or  five  barrels  of  good 
coin  per  acre  from  this  field.  That 
was  aboirt   18  years  ago. 

By  following  the  above  method  on 
all  poor  fields,  this  farm  is  today  quite 
fertile  and  pTodu(>es  high  j-ields  of 
<om.  peanutK,  tobacco,  cotton  and 
>mall  grain.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Prince  George  county,  Va. 


Start  Your 

Cost-  Reducing 

Program  rS  OW  • .  • 


increases  daily  capacity  and  savn 
the  hard  work  of  raising  ata) 
lowering  levera. 

Vou  can  also  get  the  power 
drive  mower  and  the  power  I:'t 
buck  rake  for  the  General  Purpose. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  job 
requiring  power  on  which  the 
John  Deer*  General  Purpose 
win  not  do  it  faster,  cheaper 
and  better. 

Remember,  the  General  Pur- 
pose has  the  same  sturdy 
heavy-duty  design  as  the  Model 
D,  the  larger  John  Deere  tractor 
that  is  winning  fame  everywhere 
for  low-cost,  long-lasting  depend- 
able farm  power. 

Let  your  John  Deere  dealer  t«!l 
you  more  about  this  real  General 
Purpose  Tractor.  It  will  prove 
just  as  profitable  for  you  as  it  YthA 
for  thousands  of  other  farn^crt. 


Right  now,  unth  n-any  summer 
and  fall  jobs  ahead  cf  you,  is  a 
good  time  to  start  reducing 
farming  costs  v.ith  the  John 
Deere  General  Purpose  Tractor. 

The  John  Deere  General  Pur- 
pose gives  you  big  power  for 
pulling  a  two-bottom  plow — and 
your  plowing  job  «irill  be 
done  right. 

The  atandard  tread  of  the 
General  Purpose  give?  a  straight, 
center  hitch  for  t4je  plow — does 
away  with  side  draft.  With 
two  wheels  in  the  furrow  the 
tractor  is  Almost  aelf-guiding. 

The  John  Deere  has  four  forms 
<.f  power — drawbar,  belt,  power 
take-off  and  a  power  lift. 

With  the  three-row  flexible 
planter  and  cultivator  equipment, 
which  can  be  furnished,  the  power 
lift    is    a    real    feature  -greatly 

OXT  THIS  FREE  B04  >K.LtT— ."FROM  TIIE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE   FENt;t- 

It' I  chuckful  I'f  intiT^tting  Uttert  from  Gtneral  Purpotvutert 

tellint  "/  »lj«iV«t»«.rnpH»/ifn«!nif  with  thit  equipment  —'tntrr' 

.tiina  anil  tttluuH.-  to  you.  Write  Joint  O.  <^*.  Moliiu.  III.,  untl 

utk  for  kiHiklrt  Ht-  4JC 

JOHN^DEim 


.*i-  *. 


Pulli   u    twu-lMMIoin   plow    uilH    <tv<> 

trttctur    M  lirtit   in    the  furttnn,  tfiU  u 

center  hiti  h  to  plow  and  traitot  •»  uit 

idiiil  TT actvT  /or  plouing. 


7::V:>t.vi.^ 


5?!5rf<?ii^jf;r^5^,S^ 


t.rindint  feed,  thrething,  filling  *jio.<i 
—are  a  /ttt   vj  the   belt  fob$   tt    will 


hatitlle. 


Thitit  Thf  John  Deere  Model  £1     {tlf 

funiuuf  J-4  pluu-  tttitor  fur  rh*  /wdt-- 

ier  furf)  jt.t't—' Hmple,    dip\r.ctit U, 

tmnoniitul. 


TRADE    MARK   CF    ^ 


M*CE    fAMOUS    BY    t)OC'D    IMPLfcMkNT!, 


FRICK  THRESHERS 

Take  the  Grain  fhif  #■/  the 
Head  antt  Sav   it 

I'l  t\     »at(».fv    >inir    <•  .•!■  i  •  f^     i*iaiii<^*<«    tlH'.\ 
UA*.*\\     fiM»t.     •r|«i^t«'      ti.' T  •.•irtiit     I'JiisU    Jiiil 

'n.«>    sAllirfv  >iM  liif«;is«t  I  if  thnr  Ivm  opcr- 

.-iiik'    iii>>f    aini    •uiDniTh    i>^<,.,i.ir    r,i^i[t>(<. 

I'rii  v     Tlkrislx  r«    i'ti,tt<-    tfft-',     :  -,.1    his'it  »«<* 
'.    .'     •';:ii.ltt>:    f.ii-iM'l-\ 

Thr*«  tlMSi— 20k34;    24»4: .     S8ii4S 


H  rilr    for    prifta    aruf    I. hi 


.}     f.-rrn 


FRICK  COMPANY,      Wamsboro.  Pa. 


GET  YOUR    ROOFIMG  DIRECT 
FROM    FACTORY-FREiGMT  PAID 


ADRIANCE-PLAn  & 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  Repairs 

Culling  Repairs 

fur     all     makes     fKrm     mnchincr> 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

PouKhkcepaie  New     York 


Have  Y'ou  Seen  the 

NEW  BLUE  BIRD? 


C«t  Rid  oi 


CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Lin  It    Wandrr  Weed  Exltrnuutttt 
mtU  ptiaitivKly  demtrvy    t'Mi). 


kill  I.  :■.'•     Wiita  fu:    fiPf  ilIiiM.    ■•'<!  u.>,.lilnt 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,   Pa. 


POWER 
MOWER 


>i  i  lA'.'ii^ 


/V«ver  Irffe. 


Ir    VT.  «  tll^    ..MiM*  t 


I. 


--    -  !*■  '  r.'i  trt  I,  W  fit. 

tttlOHHI.     <  uu         ^•  >.>l"r»  I'nr. 

h.,.    .....      ..      ahMMfi.  Co. 


Tlir  mo't  MluC  to  Ikir 
mom  >•  tjf  t  T. .  durx  n-n  m, 
the  Miirkf'  t'lifcV. 


Grenth- improved  and  nf-v  fcotuft-  Luofc        _ 
Po^itiv»  rrgulAtedfrcdifiK  in  anjrstr.our.t  df^Ufi' 
Bquippcd  with  new  «tjrle  fan  and  »irr  lirjrti. 
Either  one  or  two  row§. 

Price  $15.00.    Send  rhe«k  at  4>n«'«-. 
PEERLESS    DUST   GUN    COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Ave..      Cleveland.  Ohio 


To  kniiw  what  tit  bti^    <■•»<* 

iKt  .  t  •:■>?  nirnifi.  Tit'  will 
ketp  ^riJ  iaformed  of  tic  Ijfei* 
and  1'-;  products  of  tl.t  tiliiii. 
fai'Uirtr^.  Their  .tiiii  h  to  meet 
voiir  ;  ttd5.  You  uill  fir.O  ttut 
time  '■pti.t  in  reading  x\t  .idvev- 
tisen:tT..t»  is  time  well  Rp^'tu. 
Read  tVem  regularly,  w.tfi  cue,  i 
and  \\hen  answering,  rienttoii 
Petir.f-,  .vnt-ia    farmer 
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M6re    Readers    on    Farms    in    Pennsylvania    than    Any    Other    Farm    Paper 


RA  oi*  Am.  bushels  of 


W/ 


intef 


per    acre? 


The  next  time  you  hear  a 
neighbor  say  he  can't  make 
money  raising  wheat,  tell  him 
what  8141  farmers  in  13  winter 
wheat  states  say  in  answer  to 
a  recent  questioning.  Their 
estimate  of  production  with- 
out fertilizer  runs  from  9  to 
16.8  bushels  per  acre.  With 
fertilizer  16.3  to  26.8  bushels. 
The  average  was  12.3  bushels 
per  acre  without  fertilizer 
against  21.4  bushels  with. 

This  year  more  than  ever  it 
is  necessary  to  get  big  yields 
of  high-quality  wheat  to  make 
a  profit.  And  the  sure  way  is 
with  a  high-quality  plant  food 
.  .  .  Armour's  Big  Crop  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer. 

Big  Crop  gives  wheat  a  good 
start  before  frost  and  helps  it 
stand  the  winter.  Big  Crop 
helps  wheat  stool  out  with  the 
first  spring  rains  and  develops 
long  heads  chuck-full  of  plump 
grain  by  the  time  harvest 
season  rolls  around  .  .  .  grain 
that  grades  high  and  brings 
the  top  price.  A  liberal  appli- 
cation of  Armour's  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  will  increase  your 
production  per  acre. 

Another    thing    about     Big 


w* 


eat 


Crop  that  will  interest  you,  it 
is  never  caked  or  lumpy.  It  al- 
ways drills  perfectly  to  the 
last  ounce.  An  Armour  dealer 
will  help  you  figure  how  much 
Big  Crop  you  will  need  this 
fall. 


ftcrgAcre  ^ 
vltolts 


Hbmie 


Chicago.V.S.A. 


income '  - 

0HIO  E\[>cri 

te:.ts  oti  yearling  steer?  show  tliat  an  acre  of  goc»J 
corn  aiUvje  earns  ^20  more  than  an  acre  of  foni  fcJ 
as  gram  and  stover.  Likewise  tlie  lilrioi^  Station 
foiKtti  tli^it  ri>rn  <iIjc;.'.  p-op'rly  maU--,  producci  an  ev  i 
raining  of  fr4>n\  $\  tj  ^^  pT  he  id. 

A  Pai?rc  Hn'.il4>»#  Cjtr,»r  nil  e*  it  po«*iWc  Tkir  yom(  P'h:I  - 
ct  ih.'se  tdvingsas  clean  pr-i*:'  bci'ju^  Papi-c  keeps  »tlo  hll'Tij; 
coit  d<»wn  III  focktH>tu»m.  I;  .vvrtmrnt  vtaiton  tr-u  %\\aw  xU.i* 
FupiTk-  requiijs  lei»  power  pirr  con.  H^pei:  iavt^  a  man  at  (he 


c Papec  la<(ts  longer  and  gi.e*  bet* 
i^r  scr\  ice. 

T/*  ttfw  Papec  caulog  cavers  flti^x  cotft^ 
impiove^truti  in  cutter  Jfugn  a*" J  fl-'cfnc 
f'tuer  fillitti.  Write  for  ^ottr  copy  tojiy. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

787  Woi  NUin  Si..  Skomville.  N.  Y. 

r''?TfV.:ijtf  curtnt  —  FreJ  u'lJ 
/foiif^hjge   (jritijtrn  —  Hj 
Choppers. 


Ensilage  Cutters' 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Acting 
Fine  as  Flour 

Low    Cost  ^__^_^^_^^^^^^^_^^__ 

WRIII-.     I  OR     CI'ARANTFFn     nF.MVF.RFn     PKHF.S     lo    -    - 

ALBA     MARL     LIME     COMPANY,  CMARLBSTOWN, 


Nature's   Soil    Remedy 

All  Available 

Granulated    For 

Easy   Sowing 

W.     VA. 


w*BjSO    S  »l>ECiAl. 


IMPORTED        Odn^el-edm"      OERMAV 
SCYTHES.     Ilol.l    ii    k-.-ii    .-.Ic-   nnrt    iii..»    .(- 
Hiiioolli    lift    n    hiHii     nio«'<'r.      \Vrll»*    for    fn-i' 
fU".«  rlptivc    I  !it!»t'n:Mf     T'l  |tm 
The  MARTJOO  CO..   De|>t  P.   Trjiy  Oitv,  Tei'M. 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  "Succaa*  Junior"  f. t  iIk-  !<m.ill 
Bro«>"r  .iii'l  ilio  Elmutor  Dini{fr  lor  ilii- 
l.iriirr  i>ro<luccr  Bolli  Inglalxir  i<.iver.<  .mil 
iimney  iii.ikrrs.  I.*-!  u-  hi'lp  \oi\  niakr  iwttr 
n.oM.'i    troni    voiir    iX'Mtn   crop    ihi.j    yir 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Linitei  Boi  1 46.  York.  Pa. 


I  Uli,    Al  )\'r".IM"ISEMI'.\l  .■>    ill    reiiii-.\  Uaiiiu    Fanner  contain 
inforiiiati'Pii    ih.it    i-    \alii.il»lc-    and    iiii|(i.ii.iiit.     Kea'I    tlicni    an<l 
when   aii^w  (Mini;   thcin    nu-nti'in    I'ciin- \  i\  ania    I'arnui        It    will    i 
help  us  ami  lielp  you.  i 


NE5HAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


1Br:GAN  last  week  to  try  to  por- 
tray the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  agriculture  and  rural 
thought  and  custom  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  All  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try a  half  century  ago.  and  who  re- 
member how  country  people  thought 
and  lived,  know  how  great  the  chang; 
has  been.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
real  class  consciousness.  Farmers  felt 
that  they  were  different,  and  also  be- 
lieved that  the  difference  was  in  their 
favor,  at  least  as  far  as  morals  were 
concerned. 

But  the  class  feeling  was  equally 
strong  in  city  people.  Even  those  who 
lived  in  towns  and  villages  looked 
with  a  degree  of  tolerance  If  not  of 
contempt  upon  the  rural  dwellers. 
Writers,  lecturers  and  cartoonists  re- 
ferred to  farm  people  as  "rubes," 
"hicks,"  and  "hayseeds."  Both  sides 
accentuated  the  differences  because 
both  realized  that  there  was  at  least 
a  superficial  difference.  The  farmer 
and  his  family  could  be  picked  out  in 
a  mixed  crowd  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  dress,  complexion  and  deport- 
ment. The  farm  woman  shunned  her 
city  cousins  because  she  knew  in- 
stinctively that  her  dress  and  millin- 
ery were  less  stylish,  and  the  farmer 
often  stood  silent  and  abashed  before 
the  better  dressed  and  more  fluent 
town  man. 

Loyal  to  Each  Other 

Rural  people  were  then  more  clan- 
nish than  they  are  today.  However 
much  they  might  have  wished  they 
could  be  something  else,  they  felt 
and  acted  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty 
to  their  community  and  their  calling. 
This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  their  business  but  their 
entire  social  life  was  bound  up  indis- 
solubly  with  the  country.  They 
thought  together,  talked  together, 
met  together  and  worked  together 
This  lack  of  association  u1th  town 
and  city  people  led  inevitably  to  the 
formation  of  clannish  thoughts  and 
acts. 

The  difference  in  dress  and  personal 
appearance  was  caused,  not  entirely 
by  a  lack  of  desire  nor  a  lack  of  cul- 
tural instinct,  but  because  of  the  ab- 
solute lack  of  money  with  which  to 
acquire  the  better  things  of  life.  The 
chief  business  of  the  farmer  a  half- 
century  ago  was  to  produce  from  the 
farm  the  greatest  possible  proportion 
of  the  family's  living.  Crops  were 
planted  uith  that  end  in  view,  stock 
was  kept  which  would  furnish  a  vari- 
ety of  meat  and  other  products,  and 
even  the  home  was  partially  a  manu- 
facturing plant  for  converting  the 
products  of  the  farm  into  a  living  for 
the  family. 

Tax    Horror    Still    Persists 

On  few  farm.s  was  the  making  of 
money  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
work  carried  on  there.  Of  course,  a 
few  things  must  be  bought,  salt, 
pepper,  sugar,  spices,  etc.,  and.  of 
course,  clothing  material,  although 
even  this  necessity  was  produced  on 
the  farm  a  few  generations  earlier. 
Two  other  greedy  and  inexorable  de- 
manders  for  cash  were  the  money- 
lender and  the  tax  gatherer.  My  pres- 
ent dislike  of  these  things  is  due  to 
the  honor  inspired  when  a  child.  So 
often  did  I  hear  the  reference  made 
to  interest  and  taxes,  and  so  thor- 
oughly was  I  impressed  with  fear 
which  the  approach  of  collecting  time 
inspired  in  my  parents'  breasts,  that 
I  have  it  to  this  day. 

Most  farmers  in  centrtrl  Pennsylva- 
nia half  a  century  ago  did  something 
el.se  than  farm  part  of  the  time  in 
order  to  get  the  money  neces.iary  tn 
pay  the  cash  expenses.  Of  the  few 
sidelines  of  business  available,  lum- 
bering  was   by    f.ir    the    leadinu   one 


That  section  of  the  state  was  covered 
with  fine  timber,  mostly  pine  and 
hemlock,  although  hardwoods  were 
found  in  some  sections.  The  bark  of 
the  hemlock  was  used  by  tanneries  in 
the  tanning  of  leather,  and  thousands 
of  tons  were  annually  peeled  and 
hauled  to  market.  The  trees  were  cut 
into  logs  and  these  hauled  to  the  mills, 
or  to  the  creeks  and  rivers  to  be  float- 
ed to  lumber  mills  farther  down  the 
streams. 

Gloried  in  Their  Strength 

The  hard  places  in  the  life  of  those 
pioneering  people  could  have  been 
made  smoother  if  the  owners  of  the 
land  had  received  something  for  the 
lumber  which  furnished  them  work. 
But  at  that  time  the  forests  furnished 
them  work  only,  and  for  that  they  re- 
ceived wages  which  would  be  scorned 
by  the  wage  worker  of  today.  But 
such  work  was  the  salvation  of  the 
farmers  of  that  time.  It  enabled  them 
to  pay  what  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

But  I  do  not  remember  that  father 
and  mother  complained  about  the 
long  hours,  the  hard  work  nor  the 
meager  returns.  They  accepted  life  as 
they  foimd  it,  possibly  because  they 
knew  it  was  the  common  life  of  all 
who  lived  in  the  country.  I  think  the 
people  of  that  time  rather  gloried  in 
the  fact  that  they  could  successfully 
cope  with  so  rigorous  a  life,  and  look- 
ed with  more  or  less  contempt  upon 
the  people  of  other  callings,  thinking 
them  "soft"  if  not  lazy. 

No  Time    for   Play 

Farmers  did  not  have  many  play 
times  fifty  years  ago.  Work  days  were 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  long,  and 
weeks  had  at  least  six  and  one-half 
work  days  in  them.  Farm  women  may 
not  have  been  more  tired  at  the  end  of 
a  day  or  week  than  they  are  today,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  do  more  man- 
ual labor.  On  most  farm.s  they  did  all 
the  milking,  the  raising  and  tending 
of  the  poultry,  and  the  garden  mak- 
ing. The  boys  and  girls  had  their  part 
to  do  and  they  did  it  for  various 
reasons. 

But  to  stop  this  article  here  would 
be  to  leave  an  impression  with  the 
younger  generation  that  the  people  of 
that  day  had  no  fun.  That  i.s  far  from 
true.  Possibly  because  opportunities 
for  a  good  time  came  le.>.«  often  the 
people  enjoyed  them  moie  keenly 
when  they  did  come.  Family  visiting 
was  then  in  vogue.  The  whole  family 
would  pile  into  a  wagon,  or  a  sled  in 
winter,  and  go  whenever  and  wherever 
the  inclination  led.  yotice.s  and  in- 
vitations were  not  nece.-i.sary.  If  the 
intended  victims"  were  found  to  be 
away,  the  visitors  drove  on  to  another 
place.  But  a  welcome  was  sure  to  fol- 
low. Every  good  hou.sewife  was  al- 
ways prepared  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 
Only  the  occurrence  of  a  calamity 
prevented  a  "fore-handed"  farm  wife 
from  being  ready  to  entertain  unex- 
pected vi.sitors.  And  such  a  time  as 
they  all  would  have!  Talk  about  fun! 
It  is  not  a  discovery  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

O 

Apple  Pomace  for  Fertiliser 

VVe  have  moved  t,>  a  plaf<»  where 
tliere  orp  tiins  of  .ipplp  p..tna.«»  from  an 
'•Id  1  Her  mill.  \V..ulil  lik*  t,.  know  if 
It  i«  uiiy  K<i,»(  for  f.'rdli-.i:^!-  f,,r  ;i  veg- 
etiilile  «.'ird<>i\  .xurli  us  p^r.-inip.'.  rar- 
roti».  p..t.ito<»s.  etc.  Al.-<o.  how  muoh  to 
thf  acre   »huul(t    be   put   on.    if  any? 

J.    \V.    Bovard. 

I  REGRET  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  dependable  information  on 
the  value  of  apple  pomace  for  fer- 
tilizing vegetables.  My  guess  would 
be  that  it  might  pay  to  go  easy  and 
make  a  test  on  a  few  plant.-*  the  first 
year.  Possibly  some  reader  may  vol- 
unteer a  report  of  experiences  in  this 
connection.  q,  g.  w. 
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FARM  paper  editors  are  quetr 
ducks.  At  least  that  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  readers,  while  oth- 
i:.-  are  less  complimentary  and  moii; 
.  niphatic  in  their  opinion.^.  But  with 
:.'.:  their  failings  these  so-called  edit- 
.  1.-  have  ceitain  human  qualities 
•.vhich  make  them  acceptable  in  polite 
-  ciety,  when  propeily  chaperoned. 
}iaving  associated  daily  for  two  week'- 
\\ith  editors  from  most  of  the  farn. 
j.apers  in  this  country  we  have  con- 
(luded  that  their  queerness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  that  they  pt)sse.-s 
fair  intelligence,  excellent  digestions 
;.nd  rare  judgment,  especially  in  the 
choice  of  wives. 

This  weighty  opinion  is  part  of  a 
liad  of  ideas,  impressions  and  infor- 
mation acquired  on  a  tour  of  eastern 
Canada  with  the  American  Agricul- 
tural   Editors'    Association   as   guests 

•  f  the  Canadian  government  and  Can- 
; -iian  railways. 

Leaving  Windsor.  Canada,  which  i» 
j.iross  the  river  from  Detroit,  on  June  12th.  we 
iiaveled  north  several  hundred  miles,  then  east  to 
ihe  Atlantic  coast  and  back  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
liver  and  Great  Lakes  to  Windsor,  completing  a 
Mangle  of  some  4.500  miles.  For  fourteen  days 
■..f  saw  a  constantly  changing  panorama  of  great 
Menic    beauty,   a   land   of    unexpected    natural    re- 

...irces,    inhabited    by    a    courageous,    progressive, 
lapable  and  friendly   people. 
We  learned  that  many  of  our  preconceived  ideas 

:  our  northern  neighbor  were  far  from  the  truth. 
i:a.>tern  Canada  is  not  a  small  strip  of  backwoods 

•  iritoiy  shivering  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Clr- 
>.  but' an  immen.se  region  of  agricultural,  forest, 

:neral  and  power  nsuurces.  both  developed  and 
.  the  pioneer  stage.  The  climate  in  .lunc  coni- 
iies  with  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Grasses,  shrubs 
:..i  flowers  that  thrive  here  flourish  there  and 
.-.ny  of  the  same  crops  are  grown  as  in  our  .stale, 
'.e  winters  aie  long  and  cold,  but  when  spring 
tns  vegetation  grows  very  fast.  We  saw  gia.--; 
■■:  inches  high  where  snow  had  lain  two  weeks 
fore. 

In  southern  Ontario,  which  is  across  Lake  Erie 
•  m  Ohio,  is  a  rich  and  well-developed  agriculture, 
ic    soil    and   climate   ate   similar    to    that    of  our 
id-we.st  Com   Belt,   and   formerly  (orn   and  hojf.s 
-le    the    main    source    of   farm    income.     Here    is 
■lere  the  corn  borer  got  its  foothold  this  side  of 
•e  Atlantic,  and  did  .so  with  sm  h  enthusiasm  that 
'in  growing  has  gone  out  of  fashion.    A  few  years 
.  -o  it  became  plain  that 
'  ;her     crops     must     be 
:   und  to  take   the   place 
:  corn.  Tomatoes,  beans 
.t'.'i    tobacco    weie    trie.l 
r.d    the    borer    .'taivcd 
It  to  a  certain   extent. 
'  r.cn    considerable    ci>n; 
as    planted    again,    hr,'. 

•  :.oiigh    totiph    borers 
>  ithered  the  starvali'n 

Mod     to     dampen     tlie 

in     growers'     hopes. 

'in  Is  now   grown   ui.- 

■  r    a    system    of    clear, 
iltuie,    but    the    b.jrev 

■  iisainn  a  stronj;  loii- 
nder  for  the  field.  This 
it,  fertile  region  i- 
liable   to  a   variety  o." 

'  lops,  and  will  doubtle.-s 
I  ontinue  to  be  a  pros- 
■  tious  farm  section  in 
^plte  of  the  borer. 


Scenes  like  this  ure  hard  tor  the  Htiherman  to  pu»>s  by  without  trying  his  lurk. 

Farm  Editors  in  Canada 

By  M.  C.  GILPIN 

Some  idea  of  the  farming  area  and  conditions  in 
Ontario  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  province  pro- 
duces a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
a  year.  Dairying  plays  a  prominent  part:  the  an- 
nual production  of  the  dairy  industry  is  valued  at 
.<  100.000.000.  Much  of  the  cheese  that  goes  to  the 
British  market  comes  from  Ontario  factories,  and 
the  dairy  breeding  stock  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  country.  Fruit  growing  is  success- 
fully practiced,  as  is  tobacco  raising,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province. 

.\t  Guelph  we  visited  one  of  the  pioneer  experi- 
ment stations  on  this  continent.  If  readers  notice 
a  repetition  of  the  expression  "on  this  continent" 
they  can  attribute  it  to  the  Canadian  influence,  for 
the  people  in  the  Dominion  use  it  as  a  handy  means 
ot  comparison  when  in  their  modesty  they  refrain 
from  saying  "in  the  whole  world"  as  taking  in  too 
iiuich  territoiy  for  credulity.  Canadians  are  like 
Americans  in  many  things,  one  of  which  is  in  pride 
of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  and  as  with 
lu-  that  pride  seems  justifled. 

The  Ontario  Agriculture  College  was  establish- 
ed at  Guelph  in  1874  with  2S  students.  Now  it  has 
26  large,  substantial  and  well-equipped  buildings 
iiearly  one  apiece  for  the  first  students—  a  farm 
of  over  700  acres  of  high-class  land  and  some  200 
head  of  livestock.  The  campus  is  extensi-e  and 
beautifully  landscaped  as  are  all  of  the  agricultural 
I  olleges  arid  experiment  stations  we  visited.  One 
thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  throughout  Canada  is 
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that  the  buildings  are  made  for  per- 
manence, as  if  the  people  expected  to 
stay  a  while. 

North  of  Guelph  is  a  lake  region,  a 
great  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
Every  time  we  passed  one  of  the  in- 
viting bodies  of  water  John  Case, 
famous  Missouri  editor  and  novelist, 
with  a  wild  look  in  his  eye.  had  to  re- 
strain himself  from  jumping  off  the 
train  and  hitting  the  trail  of  a  wilder 
trout  or  bass,  and  many  others  sym- 
pathized with  him.  Mile  after  mile 
of  wooded  hill,  dashing  stream  and 
sparkling  lake  unwound  in  a  reel  of 
breath-taking  beauty,  dominated  by 
graceful  spires  of  Canada's  blue 
spruce  and  blessed  by  a  total  absence 
of  signboards.  A  country  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  nature  lover  and  to 
impress  even  the  most  prosaic. 

North  of  the  sportsmen's  paradise 
we  strike  a  mining  region.    Not  coal 
or   iron    mines,   but    silver    and    gold, 
nickel    and    cobalt.     Here    the   people 
instead  of  deploring  the  low  price  of  hogs  or  milk 
ure  distressed  at  the  low  price  of  silver,  which  is 
now  around  26c  an  ounce,  compared  with  40c  in 
better  days.    However,  cobalt,  a  by-product  of  sil- 
ver, is  of  more  commercial  importance,  since  it  is 
now   combined   with   steel    to   make   an    especially 
hard  material  useful  for  sharp-edged  tools. 

We  stopped  at  Cobalt,  a  mining  town,  and  went 
through  a  silver  mine.  The  metal  is  found  in  ver- 
tical veins  or  cracks  in  the  rock,  not  horizontally 
like  coal.  So  silver  mining  is  a  very  much  up  and 
down  proposition.  We  look  straight  down  a  dizzy 
distance  and  see  a  miner  drilling  a  hole  for  djma- 
niite  which  blasts  off  a  chunk  of  rock. 

The  silver  usually  occur.s  in  small  particles  mix- 
td  in  the  rock.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  pur-^ 
lump.s  or  sheets  weighing  several  pounds.  The  rojk 
is  ground  and  put  through  a  process  which  sep- 
araies  it  from  impurities.  The  silver  is  then  melted 
ajid  poured  into  molds.  The  pigs  of  metal  result- 
ing aie  about  four  inches  square  by  twice  as  long 
and  weigh  some  80  pounds  apiece.  Such  an  ingot 
is  worth  about  S200.  None  of  our  party  tried  to 
sneak  any  of  them  away  in  their  pockets. 

The  mines  in  this  section  have  yielded  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  metal.  About  So  per  cent 
of  the  world's  nickel  comes  from  this  locality, 
which  is  al.so  the  world's  chief  source  of  cobalt  and 
source  of  the  largest  production  of  gold  on  the 
continent. 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  appearance  of  the 

mining  country.  One  es- 
pecially ugly-i  o  o  k  i  n  g 
place  partly  filled  with 
grey  slime  was  once  a 
lake  which  was  draineii 
lo  get  the  metal  found 
in  its  banks.  This  was 
Lake  Cobalt  where  the 
tii>t  silver  v.as  discover- 
ed in  this  section. 

One  stoiy  of  the  dis- 
1 .  very  is  to  the  effect 
that  on  .1  .-^sundny  aftei 
noon  in  1903  a  couple  of 
i.iilway  contin'tors  werr 
killing  tiir.c  by  throwing 
-~niall  white  pebble.-?  inti) 
the  water  Tlit-y  noikc-l 
ihat  the  pebbles  weic 
silver  and  thus  the  se- 
cret was  out.  The  other 
tale  states  that  an  en- 
gineer in  a  spirit  of  reck- 
I  Continued  on  page  20.  i 
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DR.   WILEY 

-I-*'  •••.re  food  speciali-t.  died  at  W  a^Iiing- 
lon.  1  .  C..  on  June  30th.  a.i,a-d  8^.  year-.  N'ear- 
I)  a  aali  century  a^u  i 'r.  Wiley,  tluii  ohiet 
theti.r«t  in  the  iJepartiiuiu  <.f  .\Kriculture.  !-.•- 
tran  '  :'■  crusade  aj^ain-t  adulterated  food-.  S" 
well  ;->J  he  sucreei!  that  tlie  idea  of  pure 
food  tir'.«  l.een  written  in  the  law.-  of  the  lan<I 
and  'i-;.-"ied  cui  tlie  inin<U  «.t   it-  pt'<.|.|e. 

LOW   PRICE  OF   MEAT 

'  I  "'  present   low    piue   oi    livotock    a  ill 

■i-.  '"ease    the  c».n-nniptiou  oi   njeat   and 

nitii  ...-.:ly  henetit  K.-th  im.ducer  ami  i\>u- 
sunif  •.  ■-  the  oi>tiini-tie  opinion  of  Ciiarie-  iJ 
Care  .  chairman  of  tin-  National  Live-toek 
afid  Meat  Hoard.  It  i-  true  that  onr  meat 
lonMooption  could  l.e  inerea-ed.  as  could  our 
eoii.'-iii'i'iiou  c»f  many  lood  products,  without 
hurrins;  aii\I)ody.  and  it  i-  to  l.e  hoped  that 
the  fi\e-tock  an<l  meat  indu-try  will  etnl'raci 
thir-  C'i'portunity  of  iniorniin-.;  the  puMic  co-i 
cemi.  ^  the  economy  of  meat  in  the  diet.  L\.u- 
sumc' •  t|uickly  learn  al.out  ilu;  extravauanc. 
of  ivc:i:  w  hen  the  priee  i-  hij,'h.  It  i-  on!\ 
fair  r:'r,t  they  he  likewi-e  im'ornied  when  it 
is  low 


;  ACREAGE   REDUCTION 

"11/^.-.     may    esi-ect     t--     hear    c<in-.ide-.^.Me 

▼  1'      .ihout    acrea-e    redmtit.n    durini;    the 

'     rem,,     .'er  of  thi-   vear      Meelinj,'-  are  -ched- 

\    ulcii        ..he  We-t  at   v  hich  -peaker-   will  e\ 

I    plan       ..    farmer.-    hou     they    cannot    hope    to 

emn  .;■:     price-     without    coutrollinv^     -"I'l'') 

The      •.-partment  of    \yrirultuie  in  it-   wheat 
:'  outi(M,\-    warn-    farmer-    that    price-    mav    1..- 

rebr     J.y    low    ff.r   the   ne\t    six    to   ten    vear- 
,    and  •   :i.;^'c-ts  acreaj^-'e  "adiu-tment-"  to 'meet 

the    '-  - 'ation.      How     far    individual    farmer- 

I    will    ^.!low   thi.-  advice   i-   uncertain.   I.nt   n>> 

;    hear-.    re-p<.nse  i-  yet   reported,    while  -onir 

,  strong  ..pposition  i-  iiotc-d      Ui;,rht  or   \\ron^. 

|.  the  \-.-  .    human  attitude  oi  letting'  the  otlicr 

lellc      .'..  the  redtuim^   -eem-  to  f»re\,-.il  and 

It  wi''  -.  ike  much  eloquence  to  chanpe  it 

OUR   MARKETING  SYSTEM 
.    /^       '■    vva'-teful    marketing    sy-tem    i-    the 
'  ^^       eme  of  much  denunciatory  discu-'-ton. 

It   '•      iained  for  mo-t  of  our  ill-    when   ue 
I  run   o'it   of   other   handy   ohject^    or   in-titu- 

tions     ..  hiame.    Hut  ."^o  far  all  the  critic-  and 

refotrvr,  have  heen  tinalde  to  improv*-  it.    Im 
'    i  f"^ nntry  where  e<|Ual  opportunit^•  t-  e\- 

teufl-^fi   -o  rill   it   would  ^wu)   th.it   -on-,'   e-o  .... 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

I'i'sinj,'  geiiiu-  imhued  with  the  -ordid  uiotiNC 
of  personal  ;..;aiii  wouhl  hriny:  fitrth  a  perfect 
-y-tem.  save  the  nation  au<l  he  well  paid  for 
it.  Mo.-t  i>f  the  plan-  to  im])io\ethe  system 
confine  thein.-el\e.«  to  an  airinj«  of  its  defects. 
i)Ut  are  noticeaMy  .-hy  of  more  economical 
mean-  c»f  renileriny  the  >ame  service,  l'o>- 
sihlv  we  ha\e  evolved  a  prettv  efficient  mar- 
ketintj  .>y.-tem  after  all. 


FROM  LIFE- 

Wllil.X  I 'resident  Roosevelt's  Country 
Life  Commis-ion  was  under  «liscu-- 
-ion  a  certain  youny;  man  yot  a  ffreat  fleal  of 
pui>licit\  and  was  -uppo-ed  to  he  an  author- 
ity on  the  sulijeit.  His  emiiloycr.s.  however. 
were  willing-  to  part  with  tiim.  >io  a  hetter 
place  wa.-  lT>utid  for  him  in  a  department  of 
the  ijovernment  that  ha-  [leen  a  convenient 
nnloadinj4  chute  for  many  \  ears  The  officials 
of  this  dei»artnient  did  not  clini;  to  him  ten- 
aciously after  he  had  been  there  awhile,  re- 
leasing' him  to  a  place  in  a  certain  state  in.'^ti- 
tution  at  a  hetter  salary.  .After  some  month.s 
there  the  authorities  of  that  institution  were 
convinced  that  they  should  -hare  their  ex- 
perience with  a  <li-tant  iii.-titntion.  so  he  wa- 
ag-ain  pn.moted  to  a  still  hetter  position.  Now 
he  is  enioyin;^  a  {joc»dly  ti:Ie  in  another  offi- 
cial af,'ency.  but  we  don't  know  who  was  re- 
sponsilde  for  this  last  transfer.  Such  are  the 
uses  of  puMicity  in  starting:  a  man:  and  such 
was  the  value  of  incompetence  in  advancing; 
this  one. 


COMPULSORY  POOL 

ACC>M!'LL.'>(.>ivV  wheat  potd  in  the 
prairie  pn<\ince-  oi  we-tern  Canada  i- 
proposfd  as  a  remedy  for  the  rather  un-atis- 
factory  situation  in  w  hich  wheat  farmer-  find 
them-elve-.  i'"or  the  non-pooler-  ]irofited  l>y 
staying  out  of  tlie  pool,  selling  their  cro|i  at 
S1.3(»  to  :>1..=;0  a  l.u-hel  last  fall,  while  the 
pool  advanced  a  dollar  a  hu-hel  to  meinhers 
.ind  ha-  matle  no  further  payment.  Nor  i-  it 
likely  to  in  view  of  the  pre-ent  market  level. 
How  a  compulsory  pool  can  make  headway 
m  this  situation  may  l>e  puzzling,  hut  the 
eooperationist-  are  vigc>rously  agitating  it  in 
-pite  of  the  fact  that  cou-iderahle  hot.tleg- 
ging  of  wheat  is  now  reported.  That  the  an- 
cient economic  laws  have  not  been  suspende<l 
l>y  the  Canadian  pool  i-  becoming  evi«lent 
The  idea  of  control,  which  i-  the  real  aim  of 
the  compul.-ory  pool  advocates,  is  but  a 
dream  a-  long  a-  other  jarts  of  the  world 
can  and  will  rai-e  wheat. 


LABELED  STEAKS 

TIIL  length-  t«.  wliich.  the  |»ublic  will  go 
in  demanding  -tandanii/ed  food  prod- 
ucts apparently  ha-  nr»  limit.  The  sugar  sco<»p 
and  the  cracker  barrel  have  di-api>eared  from 
grocery  stores.  Everything  from  fresh  aspar 
igus  t<i  chii»ped  beef  and  -licerl  bacon  i-  .-«.ld 
:n  fancy  packages  under  a  highly  colored 
label.  I'.ut  the  end  i-  not  yet.  In  V>27  the 
federal  government  iiiauv;ur;ited  a  sy-tem  oi 
beef  grading  and  labeling  Roller  stamp- 
mark  the  official  grade  label  mi  each  cut.  Th«- 
plan  ha-  been  j»f>pular,  I  »eiii.ind-  of  the  meat 
industry  an<l  large  beef  buyer-  have  led  tf»  an 
extensitm  c»f  the  sy-tem.  I'eginning  thi- 
month  offici.al  grader-  will  l.e  -tationed  at 
-laughtering  establi-htneiit-  in  lirie.  HufTalo, 
(  levelaud.  hetn.it  and  ."-t  l.oiii-  Other- 
■tiw  at  work  in  Philadelphia.  New  Nork  and 
most  other  large  eastern  cities  are  Inisv 
-tamping  -teak-  and  ron-t-  a-  V  S  Prime, 
U.  S.  Choice.  I'.  S.  Good  (.r  U  .S.  Medium 
The.«je  days  the  city  man  need-  only  to  know 
how  to  read  to  be  a  di-criminating  buyer. 
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product  the  old-fashioned  way  "(tut  of  a  can 
with  a  dipper  at  10c  a  (piart.  paying  the  farm 
er  .sc  a  quart."  M(»dern  milk  sanitation  i- 
not  something  thought  up  by  faddists  lookini; 
for  trouble,  but  the  result  of  experience  which 
ha-  -hown  the  necessity  of  such  care  undei 
modern  conditions.  Anything  which  might 
les>en  the  consumer's  confidence  in  th.- 
vv  holesomeness  of  milk  would  decrease  rather 
than  increase  consumption.  Few  foodstutt- 
are  delivered  to  the  consumer  as  quickly  and 
cleanly  ami  with  a-  little  lo-t  tiiotion  as  milk, 
-ay.-  C>.  K.  Reed,  chief  if  the  Federal  I'.ureau 
of  I^airy  Industry.  The  best  insurance  (»f  ,t 
broad  outlet  for  dairy  jiroducts  lie-  in  main 
taining  a  high  standard  of  quality  tV)r  tlust 
pro<!uct>. 


MORE  COSTLY  THAN  QUAKES 

A.'^C'UTHERX  congres.-man.  .-peakin- 
in  favor  of  the  re.-ervoir  system  of  flt.ofi 
control  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  cites  tlu 
danger  of  earthquakes  a-  an  argument  in 
favor  of  his  plan.  He  quotes  eminent  geol 
<»gists  on  the  instability  of  the  earth's  cru-i 
caused  by  the  deposit  of  river-borne  soil  fron, 
half  the  L  uited  State.-  at  the  mouth  of  tin 
Father  of  Waters.  By  his  plan,  land-carryinc 
floods  would  be  checkefl  by  storing  exces- 
water  in  the  soil  and  in  reservoirs  along  th» 
Mississippi's  tributaries. 

Man'-  efforts  may  do  little  to  stay  the  grad 
ual  wearing  down  of  the  earth's  land  masse- 
a  recognized  cause  of  carth(|uakes.    But  thi- 
congressman's   speech    is   interesting  becausi 
it  emphasizes  the  extent  of  soil  erosion.  Evers 
Itare  field   loses  a  layer  of  its  best  soil   with 
every  rainstorm.    The  effect  of  that  loss  geo 
logically   i-  -mall   and    remote:   the  economii 
loss  to  the  land  owner  i-  immetliate  and  ver\ 
much  greater  than  commcmly  supposed.    \\\ 
are  constantly  impressed  by  the  wide-sprea  t 
Use    of    soil-holding    and    .-oil-building    cow 
crops  anmng  prosperous  farmers.   Some  pra( 
tical  .-uggestions  on  the  subject  appear  else 
where  in  this  issue. 


NOT  A   FAD 

Ab'l-;  \r)i:R  suggest-  that  to  increase  th< 
eou-utn|)ti.,ii    ,,f    milk     we    di-cird     in- 
-peetioii.     p:i -!ruri/i  tiori      .■-.■       :,t]f|     .pj]     (bf 


SPECIAL  TRAIN  ASSURED 

UN'L'SU.\L  activity  of  geysers  in  Velio w 
-tone   Park.  coinci<lent   with  the  offici.i' 
opening    of    the    sea-on.    is    reported    by    thi 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  !•' 
the  Interior.     "As  though  aware  that  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  sea-on  has  begun  and 
striving  to  do  their  very  be.-t  for  the  edifica 
tion  and  entertainment  of  park  guests,  gev 
ser-  in  the  various  ba-ins  are  alive  with  a* 
tion." 

We   are   glad    for   thi<   a-surance   that    the 
gey-ers  arc  on  the  job  ready  to  perform  foi 
the    Pennsylvania    farmer-    and    theii    friend 
wh«i  will  start  July  26th  on  the  Pacific  North 
we-t   Tour  being  spoti-ored  and  conducted  b;. 
this  paper.    .All  along  the  line  every  one  con 
»erned  with  the  tour  seem-  similarly  alert. 

We  have  been  aske<l  about  tlje  present 
-latu-  of  the  tour     Here  are  the  facts: 

More  than  enough  re-ervations  have  been 
•eeeived  to  as-ure  us  of  movement  by  special 
train, 

fioiiig  !»y  .-pecial  train,  we  shall  have  morr 
time  at  sf.me  of  the*  point-  of  interest  than 
I-   -hown  oil   the  publi-hed   -chedulc. 

Several  new  but  una*lvertised  feature-  have 
been  include«l  in  our  plan-  to  add  to  thi 
pleasure  and  cfimfort  of  those  who  mak«- 
the  trip. 

Sixteen  member-  of  our  last  winter's  Flor 
ida-C  uba    'lour   have    made    reservations    for 
this  summer  expedition 

We  shall  try  to  ad<l  enough  cars  to  our 
s|>ecial  train  to  take  care  of  late  comers. 

Rcque-t-  for  reservation-  should  reach  u- 
by  July  l.^th  W'e  h(.pe  to  accommodate  thus.- 
ernning  later,  but  cannot  protnise. 

The  e--ential  detail-  about  this  unique 
h«vv-co-t.  rare- free  vacation  trip  appear  on  th  • 
opposite  |>age 
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OVER  50  New  Jersey 
auto6  lined  up  aJaag 
the  DuPont  Htglrwmy 

•  outb  of  Wilmingitan,  DHa- 
.\are.  Isst. Tuesday  momixig. 
■-,  sii:aal  from  the  two  state 
police   escorts,  and  the  350- 

nile  tour  tbroug:b  Delaware 

'.nd     Maryland's     fruit     and 

vegetable    growing    sections 

was  under  way. 

New    Jersey    farmers.    150 

f  them,  were  eager  to  see  what  ;heir  competing 
•leigbboring  states  were  growing  and  bow  it  was 
-^(eing  done.  The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
.Society's  first  two-day  out-of-state  tour  was  care- 
;i>l]y  outlined  and  was  well  supported  by  its  mem- 
■•^rs. 

The  motorcade  moved  rapidly  southward  to 
''hesw<rfd  where  it  made  its  first  stop  at  W.  L. 
smith  Orchards.  Inc.  La£t  fall  a  modern  cold 
-torage  house  of  70.000  bushel  capacity  was  com- 
pleted to  care  for  the  fruit  from  this  750-acre 
..rchard.    The  building  consistn  of  three  units,  two 

old  storage  and  one  packing.    Double  walls  with 

ine-inch  air  space  are  constructed  of  8-inch  hollow 
tile  cement  blocks.  They  are  waterproofed  and 
iH.sulated  with  cork.  The  roof  and  the  floor  of  the 
-torage  are  of  reinforced  six-inch  concrete  slab, 
-ix-inch  waterproofed  cork  and  four-Inch  concrete 
-lab  waterproofed.  These  rooms  are  equipped  with 
a  modem  ventilating  .sj'stem  and  large  automatic 
refrigeration  units. 

It  was  lunch  time  when  we  leit  the  Smith 
Orchards  for  Dover  where  at  the  Hotel  Richard.son 
The  tourists  were  limcheon  guests  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Again  moving  southv%-ard  on  the  way  to  Ash- 
i  raft  Farm,  ov\Tied  by  H.  C.  Richardson  and  Sons, 
we  passed  by  the  orchards  of  Frank  Richardson. 
H.  J.  Mifflin,  Evergreen  Farm — ov^-ned  by  F.  C 
Bancroft.  Delaware  Master  Farmer  in  1927;  T.  H. 
Howell,  C>'prcss  Glen  Farms  and  Blue  Spruce 
Farm.    These  farms  include  a  total  of  1.145  acres 

•  f  apples  and  peaches. 

At  Ashcraft  Farm  the  packing  house  was  busy 
grading  and  packing  the  first  harvest  of  Yellow 
Transparents.  Mr.  Richardson  estimated  that  this 
-eason  he  would  .^hlp  about  12  carloads  of  Trans- 
parents.  There  sre  230  acres  in  this  farm:  100 
acres  In  apples.  120  acres  in  peaches  and  ten  acres 
planted  to  grapes. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  with  cold  delicious 
punch  ser\'ed  on  the  lav\Ti  of  the  Richardson  home 
we  were  again  on  our  hot  and  du.sty  way.  The 
lestination  was  now  Indian  Swan  Orchard.  Inc.. 
"lur  last  stop  for  the  day.  We  passed  by  orchards 
tompiising  1.355  acres  of  apples  and  peachoa  and 

•  )wned  by  L.  Soper.  Pratt  Orchard  Co.,  Inc..  Chan- 
iller  Orchard.  Nassau  Orchard,  Inc..  and  Burton 
Orchard.  Inc.  At  Indian  Swan  Orchard  we  again 
lound    the   harvest    and    packing   of   Transparents 

mder  full  sway. 

Sea  breezes,  a  refreshing  ocean  dip  and  a  good 
night's  sleep  was  in  the  minds  of  all  as  we  headed 
for  Ocean  City,  ^rd.,  to  spend  the  evening.    It  was 

•  nly  a  few  of  the  brave  who  dared  a  dip  in  the  icy 
.Mlantic  after  they  established  headquarters  st 
ihe  Mayflower  Hotel. 

The  evenings  drizzling  rain  had  stopped  .and 
I  he  sky  was  again  clear  when  the  cars  lined  up  the 
next  morning  to  visit  Harrison's  Nur.series  at  Bci- 
in.  Md.  Harrisons  Nvu-scries,  Inc.,  own  and  oper- 
•ite  about  5.000  acres  of  land.  1.750  of  which  is 
ommcrcial  plantings  of  apples  ami  peaches.  Here 
-ve  saw  our  first  heavy  crop  of  peaches  in  a  block 
■f  approximately  2,000  Elberta  trees.  These  trees 
ire  SO  years  old  and  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 
liginal  trees  are  still  standing.  This  block  of 
■  rees  has  nearly  always  borne  a  ciop  of  peaches. 

•  ven  when  the  cjcp  in  the  other  orchards  was 
ight.   The  success  of  this  old  orchard  was  attribut- 

•  d  to  a  good  strain  of  Elberta  trees,  good  soil  and 
proper  care  of  the  trees. 

We  drove  through  acre  after  acre  of  nursery 
.nd  apple  orchards,  visited  the  packing  house 
vhere  the  fourth  picking  of  Transparents  were  be- 
ng  graded,  then  htaded  toward  .Salisbury  to  in- 
-pect  the  oichaids  of  W.  F.  Allen  Co.  After  lunch 
.it  the  Wicomico  Hotel  we  \*isited  more  of  the 
Allen  farms.  An  experiment  to  induce  the  spread 
"f  limbs  in  a  two-year-old  Transparent  orchard 
•fttracted  the  attention  and  Interest  of  the  New 
Jersey  horticulturists  The  many  cords  attached 
to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground  and  pulling  the  up- 
right limbs  nufv^ard  gave  these  small  trees  the 
resemblance  of  the  rigging  of  a  clipper  ship.  Next 
to  this  orchard  is  an  eleven-acre  field  of  straw- 
f-erriex,  seven  acres  of  which  is  planted  to  Ever- 
>  earing  variety. 

Bridgeville.  Delaware,  was  the  next  stop  with 
Tspection  of  the  Bridgeville  Parking  A.s.sodation. 
.1  packing  plant  with  a  packing  capacity  of  2.800 
hushela  of  apples  an»l  3.200  bushels  of  peaches  eai  n 
•lay.  A  short  visit  was  made  at  the  farm  of  O.  A 
MewtoB  and  Son,  Master  Farmers  of  1928.  and  ut 
I  he  parking  house  of  T.  F.  Smith  and  Sons  before 
»he  New  Jersey  tourists  left  for  their  northward 
I  rip  home. 

Of  the  entire  fotir  probably  the  most  interesUnir 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  C.  W.  HARRIS 


DO  not  forget  t.M  lUiU'i'tl 
state  picnic  of  tti«'  F'aiia 
Bureau  and  Grange  at  At- 
lantic Highland.--  f:  MoA> 
mouth  county  ^e^ ' 
July  17.  Samuel  H 
8on.  President  of  rfcr  Ai 


Still  Room  for  More 

Focts  about  the  Pennsylvanim  Former 

Pacific  Northwest  Tour.  July  2t 

to  August  to 

YT  l«  Ja«t  a  friendl.v  Nort  of  tour  for  fnriiwnk 
'  and  tht'lr  frifndH. 

It  K"***  to  |>Imc«^  uII  of  iiM  huvi>  vvMiitt'd  nil 
<iiir  lives  to  Mf. 

If  you  join  iM  .\«Mi  will  nitfud  thrff  di»>«  In 
ktraiiKe  Yelltmstonr ;  you  H-tll  ride  for  houm 
on  w  racitlc  »te«mi«hl|>:  ynu  will  p«>H-wow 
with  Indian*  In  Glaoier  I'Nrk;  yow  will  croHw 
the  Great  FUins.  th<-  Wheat  Belt,  the  Corn 
Belt,  the  Cow  Country,  the  Kooky  Mountiiinx; 
you  will  MH*  XlaKHru  KnIU  Hnd  the  WenlV  Ini- 
portant  oltleit. 

Von  will  travel  !>>   H|M>elal  wll-l>ullniMti  IrHiii. 
Mith     ronifortable     autoiuoMled     and      iirator 
buiteti   for  the   nunieroiiN   Ml4e   triim.    You   will    || 
have   meaU   you   will    never   foricel.     I'ou    will 
make  new  lifetime  friend*. 

Nu  worry. — Mealit  will  be  ready,  nuloinohlleH 
waltlnx,  wherever  you  gu.  Vou  itre  relieved  of 
•very  detail. 

No  MUm  to  |Hty. —  Kvery  neeemuiry  ex|teni«e  in 
Included  In  the  advance  payment.  Vou  c«n 
have  a  riMtd  time  without  your  |MwkellMiok. 

Nu  tipping. — .Someone  elite  will  iilten«l  to 
that. 

D«>tallN,  comIm  mid  M-hedulew  apiM-ared  In  re- 
cent liMiieit.  If  .vou  iiiioM-d  Iheni  or  hi»\e  other 
quefttlann.  write  iniiiiedlately.  All  rearr^utioiiM 
niiiNt  be  made  within  the  next  few  da.VN.  ^^> 
nuticlpMt4'  a  wonderful  trip  and  want  till  who 
ran  to  enJo>   It  with  im. 

Addreim  Tour  .>laiiaKer,  I'ennnylvanla  Furiii- 
er,  7801  IVnn  Avenue.  Plttaburrh.  Pa, 


and  keenest  observations  concerned  thi-  tvp*-*  of 
grading  machines  used  on  the  many  farm.*.'  vi-lted 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  growers  were  producing  clean  ftuit.  The 
visitors  were  quick  to  observe  thoMe  ort  hard.-* 
where  inefficient  spray  methods  had  lenulted  in 
damage  to  the  fruit  crop.  We  vi^agrr  that  m<>-t  <it 
them  on  teturning  home  inspected  their  own  ortb- 
nrds  with  the  hope  that  they  wcie  doing  a  t>etter 
or  as  good  a  Job  of  producing  clean  fnilt  as  their 
<  ompetitors. 

*     *      « 

SOUTHEA.STERN  PennsylvHnlii  potnto  jjiowers 
meet  at  the  National  Farm  school  near  P«>yles. 
t  'vvn.  July  2ft  and  30.  for  two  Held  days  Thin  Is 
being  spon.tored  by  the  Bucks  County  Potato  Orovv- 
tis'  Association  an<l  may  attract  many  lnlen»«t«M! 
New  Jersey  giowers.  It  is  well  to  kn«»w  vvh.it 
yiMit  neighbors  are  doing  along  priKlin'tlon  linn- 
Demonstrations  of  potato  machinery,  lime  nlnh- 
ing  and  cultural  practices  will  be  hel«l  in  the  2.V 
ntre  field  of  Russ«-ts  «t  the  Farm  ,»^rhool 

Those  who  have  never  vlsltnl  the  Nntloniit  Farm 
School  and  are  n<>t  acquainted  with  its  puipiise 
and  operation  might  will  tike  this  opportunity  t<» 
kam.  The  National  Farm  Scho<j|  Is  a  Mchonl  uper- 
rited  for  those  l^iyw  who  are  not  ftnnndallv  uhle 
to  attend  college  and  who  wish  to  learn  to  taim. 
AH  of  the  vvotk  on  thi«  larg«  farm  is  conducted  by 
the  students,  and  while  they  arc  n-i  elvlnp  the- 
oretical training  they  also  are  doing  the  practical 
work. 

«     *      * 

NEW  JERSEY  poultrjnien  will  spend  thn 
visiting  Pennsylvsnia  poultry  farms 
King  August  4.  This  tour  hy  motor  bi)i«  !•»  b»!nj; 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  .Stste  Poultry  Afm- 
ciation. 

At  present  the  plans,  as  otitlin«?d  by  L,  M  Black, 
st-cretai-y  of  the  association,  are  to  visit  near  York 
the  farm  of  Guy  Leader,  Master  Farmer  ot  IPW, 
Pfuil  Guldinc  at  Ria-ling,  vvlurf  ii  nunii'i  t  <■}  old 
farm  building."  have  N'en  remodeled  fui  p<.r.)try; 
f.nd  the  Taylor  Brothers'  White  l^ighoj-n  pl/iiit  at 
Xtvvton. 

During  the  ttip  n  vl-tt  will  be  nni'li-  to  thi   (;«t* 
ty.'burg  battleflild     On  the   return  n   Ktop  v.tll  he 
made  at  the  Cone  Poultry  Farm  at  Rom'niont.N.  J. 
w      «      * 

NEW  JERSEY  is  making  ixlenflve  plfif,)-  In 
have  a  large  delegation  attend  the  An.*rlcan 
Fhrm  Bureati  annual  meeting  which  will  t/<  held 
It  Boston  this  December  The  fact  that  this  r;.««l- 
it.g  la  being  held  lo  the  East  this  year  will  htiovi 
r  any  New  Jersey  farmftr«  the  oppoitiinlty  tc  fct- 
o-tid  this  gathering  ff>r  l^e  tlrxt  time. 


lean  Farm  Bureau,  j-jiI  Hon. 
L.  J.  Taber.  Maste  -tf  tiM 
National  Grange,  v-  -iiieak 
to  this  group. 

*      •      » 

THE  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  h.jh  Utmt 
3.177  New  Jersey  farmers  this  yea:  nii>dUl«d 
Their  production  plans  to  conform  to  recofiinicnda- 
tions  of  the  sute  agrieidtnral  outlook  report  af 
1930,  This  report  was  prepared  by  W  F  Ki^MrlcM, 
extension  service  economist,  and  the  V  f-  Pur*?««r 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 

No  report  is  given  as  to  what  pracUfen  loul 
plans  were  changed,  but  poeslbly  at  the  «>iKt  at 
1930  we  may  be  able  to  learn  Just  whi".:.  Imms 
these  8,177  farmers  might  have  suffenec'  .-«<»  ttay 
followed  their  original  production  plans 

*  •     « 

NF.W  JERSEY  birds  will  compete  agp. :  •■  tttrtt- 
from  all  over  the  world  when  exhibits*!  at  tb. 
Fourth  World's  Poultry  Congress  at  Lt*.  ^>'U  tw 
July  22  to  30.  Sixteen  leading  poultrj-me;*  la  tt- 
state  shipped  their  birds  last  Saturday  tronv  N«-.v 
York  on  the  S.  S.  Minnewaska  enroute    <>  jUntdoa 

Accompanying  the  shipment  of  300  .-.uutu.'un 
fowls  is  Professeir  Wlllnrd  C.  Thompson  lUtMlraiaB 
of  the  exhibit  committee,  and  M.  L  rhf.:>"a*  of 
RobblnsviUe.  N.  J.,  vice-chairman. 

The  New  Jersey  entries  by  breeds  ai^  imtrcd 
Plymouth  Rooks — Brielle  Poultry  Far  j.  Bneile. 
Newton  Cosh.  Vineland.  and  Kerr  Cn.«;tiena«. 
Fienchtown.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  -Htv-^ardH 
Spanglcr.  MaUwan,  Buff  Plymouth  Rock-— Harry 
N.  Conner,  Ste>ckton.  White  Wyandotte ^-Cllarle- 
D.  Cleveland.  Eatontown,    Columbian  Wvuii^taitt"- 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh.    Jer.seyBlack  Gia«t*- 
Marcy  Farm.   IT.  L.  Meloney.  Matawan    m'H  Wil- 
liam E.  Roch.  Columbus. 

Jersey  White  Giants-   Marcy   Farm.    U     i,    Me 
loney.  MatavK'an.    S.  C.  White  Leghorns-- 1  leafetc 
Poultry    Farm,    Sewell;    and    Vreeland    r     rilMi 
Farm.  Little  Falls.    American  Domlniqxin— T'ars 
mount  Farms.  Eatontown.   S.  C.  Rhenle  U)iu  i  R«<j- 
—J.  Clifton  Lambert.  Jr..  Scudder  Falls.  ,'t;.ti  Kerr 
Chlckeries,   Frenchtown.     S.   C.    Black   >!r>otias 
Coventry  Farm,  R.  L.  Benson,  Princetor.     BnUv! 
cups-  Charles  E.    Hall,  Egg  Harbor  C.t^ . 
Orpingtons— Jill  Farm.  J.  I.  Lyie.  Plainfit;. 
>t>     *      « 

WK,  KNOWLES  reports  that  in  -Nf . 
•  the  pench  crop  is  spotted,  espe-  laily 
heavy    peach    pioducing    sections    ot    B.  •'ii.jrtiui 
Gloucester,  Atlantic  and  Cumberland  counries  Or 
ly   fair  prcKlurtion   is  expected  in   favorr-M*-   kk-j^ 
tioos.     The    production    forecast    is    foi     :  "unhoo 
bushels  as  compared  with  the  2.600.0OO.h   .-ei  ,  n>p 
of  1929. 

Thr  Georgia  pe^ach  crop  ia  estimated  at  .^  ;M>.Wi.' 

bushels  or  approximately  twice  the  pre;   .<Tum  .  : 

1929.    This   Is  considerably  short  of   th*    :  vM-j«ar 

Hverage  for  that  state,  which  i.«  8,198.00<^ 

«     *      « 

DlfRINO  the  thlrty-ninth  week  ot   t»:» 
Egg-Laying  Contest  the  R    I    Red  p. 
i<y  WiMxlvifw  Poultry  Farm.  Mount   Hoil; 
the   2.000-egg    mark   nnd    has   the    hom-i 
the  first   New  Jersey  pen   lo  peitoim  thi- 
sny  of  the  three  contests     Thi.x  entry  vvi: 
of   2.031    eggs   to   Its   credit   !«tands    four;; 
all  competitors  at  the  Vineland  Egg-La;.  J.fc   cun 
test  and  Is  the  only  New  Jer.-ey  iepie.««ri'.  ''ve  i- 
the  ten  high  fwns  to  date. 

The  Massachusetts  entry  of  R  I.  R^.S  . 
.•»cott  Poultry  Farm.  Groton,  continue  .. 
Iiace  for  all  competitors  with  a  piodiutl": 
eggs  or  an  average  of  over  214  for  each  . 
rompeting  birds  of  the  pen 

*  *      « 

AT  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  we.  k  t 
of  the  ten  highest  pens  at  the  HirTn.ia-. 
<"ountv  Egg-T^ylng  Conte-t  Is  ehani^e  lu  «• 
unusual  way.  A  White  Leghorn  pin  .  '  ,.,|  m 
JoMpb  Joachim.  Riverton.  which  hn-  b*-.  j  »i.yi»>: 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  lately  Jum|>ed  ti"..)  '.."irth 
place  to  second,  displacing  the  Keir  (.'hi«  k»  ,t-/  en 
try  of  R,  T  Reds  from  Frenchtown.  ".• 
f1o«k  was  forced  past  thir<l  plate  and  m 
pies  fourth  position,  formerly  held  by  M 
Im's  pen.  The  neores  of  these  two  entriet 
enl  are   1,8«W  and  1,797   respectively 

Eight  of  the  ten  highest  pens  in  total  p' 
are  owned  by  poultrymen  in  the  sUte  F. 
the  Fox,  Joachim,  and  Kerr  entries  in  lii- 
nnd  fourth  posillonn  aie  a  Whit<>  Leghi  ; 
owned  by  Jerseyland  Farm.  Point  Plea.-n: 
Ing  sixth  with  1,782  eggs:  George  A  Peh!  . 
horns  from  Whitehouse.  holding  seventh  pii. 
1.781  eggs:  another  pen  of  Joseph  Ji^ach  m 
horns  from  Riverton,  eighth  with  1.770  e^>;«  t^ao 
two  White  Leghorn  entries  owned  by  I  ea««ert 
Farm.  Flemington.  ninth  and  tenth  witV  -  .>.  » 
1,701  nnd  1  MW  eggs 
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More    Readers    on    Farms    in    Pennsylvania    than    Any    Other    Farm    Paper 
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The  next  time  you  hear  a 
neJKhbor  say  he  can't  make 
money  raising  wheat,  tell  him 
what  8141  farmers  in  13  winter 
wheat  states  say  in  answer  to 
a  recent  questioning.  Their 
estimate  of  production  with- 
out fertilizer  runs  from  9  to 
16.8  bushels  per  acre.  With 
fertilizer  16.3  to  26.8  bushels. 
The  average  was  12.3  bushels 
per  acre  without  fertilizer 
against  21.4  bushels  with. 

This  year  more  than  ever  it 
is  necessary  to  get  big  yields 
of  high-quality  wheat  to  make 
a  profit.  And  the  sure  way  is 
with  a  high-quality  plant  food 
.  .  .  Armour's  Big  Crop  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer. 

Big  Crop  gives  wheat  a  good 
start  before  frost  and  helps  it 
stand  the  winter.  Big  Crop 
helps  wheat  stool  out  with  the 
first  spring  rains  and  develops 
long  heads  chuck-full  of  plump 
grain  by  the  time  harvest 
season  rolls  around  .  .  .  grain 
that  grades  high  and  brings 
the  top  price.  A  liberal  appli- 
cation ot  Armour's  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  will  increase  your 
production  per  acre. 

Another    thing    about     Big 


t^rmour  feriiliaer  Hiinta 


Crop  that  will  interest  you,  it 
is  never  caked  or  lumpy.  It  al- 
ways drills  perfectly  to  the 
last  ounce.  An  Armour  dealer 
will  help  you  figure  how  much 
Big  Crop  you  will  need  this 
fall. 


Chicago.U.S.A, 
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acte 


^HIO  ExiH-ri 
r.uMit  Statuv.i 
^'  ts  oti  Vi'arltn;.^  ^tcrrt  <Sr«w  tnat  an  a».rtr  of  g^»*K? 

•  ^rn  .>Jjy*e  rani^  Jijo  n^or**  than  an  a^  re  of  com  fcJ 
^  P'ain  and  stowr.  Likewise  llic  Liinnis  Stalixn 

■irij  ifMt  r.»m  •'Ii,;.".  p-o;'T!v  mjj-.   producer  an    c   i 

•  th.  -^  »jv«rttf*a»  c\cAu  pr.»*TT  Ivcju  *  I'af  -j  kr'";<«ftilci  hil-'i^ 
•e  ».U»*ni  t.'  fvH-l:  tH>rt»»fM  \  ivriinrni  «t,tt..iri  t^.i»  »Iiiw.  tl>  r 
.pc.'  requUkM  lc«>  pow^r  [  ^-r  un\.  P^pct:  %A\ts  a  m^n  at  iKc 


Par^ofc^  .ir^  in  u-**  iKan  anv  _   ._ 

Iv^  1'  •«•  Papec  U>ts  longer  anJ  i£i--e>  Uet- 
trr  *er\ice. 

rvf*ro>ft-^ilf  in  t:.f/rr  Jamn  a^J  et'\!rii 
f'-mrr  fiUnii.  li  'me  for  your  copy  lo  *  n 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

767  Wm  Main  St..  Shnmviilr.  N  Y. 

r-f'  -^p  enTtnt  —  FrrJ  ti'J 
{■''.> ufifhige    CrtnJeri  —  //^ 
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Ensilage  Cutters 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick   A(tin< 
Fine   aa   Flour 


Low 


ALBA 


Co(t 
MARL 


ALiBA 
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NESHAMINY^ 

By  R.  P.  KESTFR 


11?:;(;aN  Ih.**!  week  to  try  to  pm- 
liny  thp  change  that  has  tak-'n 
plare  In  agriculture  and  rural 
thmixht  and  custom  during  the  pa.<t 
fifty  years.  All  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try a  half  century  ago.  and  who  re- 
nii»niber  how  country  people  thought 
and  lived,  know  how  great  the  chan>;. 
has  boen.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
leal  cla.ss  consciousne.ss.  Farmers  felt 
that  they  were  different,  and  also  be- 
lieved that  the  difference  was  in  their 
favor,  at  least  as  far  as  morals  were 
concerned. 

But  the  class  feeling  was  equally 
strong  in  city  people.  Even  those  wh<> 
lived  In  towns  and  villages  looked 
with  a  degree  of  tolerance  if  not  of 
contempt  upon  the  rural  dwellers. 
Writers,  lecturers  and  cartoonists  re- 
ferred to  farm  people  a.s  "rubes." 
"hicks."  and  "hayseeds."  Both  sides 
accentuated  the  differences  because 
both  realized  that  there  was  at  least 
a  superficial  difference.  The  farmer 
and  his  family  could  be  picked  out  in 
a  mixed  crowd  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  dress,  complexion  and  deport- 
ment. The  farm  woman  shimned  her 
city  cousins  because  she  knew  in- 
stinctively that  her  dress  and  millin- 
try  were  less  stylish,  and  the  farmer 
often  stood  silent  and  abashed  before 
the  better  dressed  and  more  fluent 
town  man. 

Loyal  In  Each  Other 

Rural  people  were  then  more  clan- 
nish than  they  are  today.  However 
much  they  might  have  wished  they 
"ould  be  something:  el.se.  they  felt 
and  acted  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty 
to  their  community  and  their  calling. 
This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  their  business  but  their 
entire  social  life  was  bound  up  indis- 
solubly  with  the  coimtry.  They 
thought  together,  talked  together, 
met  together  and  worked  together 
This  lack  of  association  with  town 
and  city  people  led  inevitably  to  the 
formation  of  clannish  thoughts  and 
I  acts. 

I       The  difference  in  dress  and  personal 
,  appearance   was   caused,   not    entirely 
;  by  a  lack  of  desire  nor  a  lark  of  cul- 
:  tural  instinct,  but  becau.se  of  the  ab- 
1  solute   lack   of   money   with   which  to 
I  acquire  (he  better  things  of  life.    The 
ihief   business  of   the   farmer  a  half- 
century  ago  was  to  produce  from  the 
I  farm  the  greatest  possible  proportion 
I  of    the    family's    living.     Crops    were 
planted  with  that   eml  in  view,  stock 
i  was  kept  which  would  furnish  a  vari- 
ety of  meat  and  other  product.s.  and 
even  the  home  was  partially  a  manu- 
facturing   plant    for    converting    the 
products  of  the  faim  into  a  living  for 
the  family. 

TuK    Horror   Still    IVrslHtn 

On   few   farms  was   the   making  of 
'  money    the    piimary    purpose    cf    the 
1  wurk   carried  on    there.    Of  course,  a 
I  few     things    must     be     bought,     salt. 
'  pepper,    sugar,    spices,    etc.,    and.    of 
I  course,     clothing     material,     although 
even  this  necessity   was   produced  on 
the    farm    a    few    generations   earlier. 
Two  other  greedy  and  inexorable  de- 
manders    for    cash    were    the    money- 
lender and  the  ta.\  gatherer.    My  pres- 
ent   dislike   of   the.-<e   things   Is  due   to 
the  honor  Inspireil   when  a  child    So 
often   did    I    hear   the    refereni  e    made 
to    interest    and    taxes,    and    so    thor- 
oughly   was    I     impressed    with    fear 
which  the  approach  of  collecting  time 
inspireil  in   my  parents'  breasts,   that 
I  have  it  to  this  day. 

Most  farineis  in  centrirl  Pennsylva- 
nia half  a  century  ago  did  somethinic 
el.>*e    than    farm    pait    of   the    titne    in 
order  to  get   the   money  necessary  to 
I  pay    the    cash    expenses     Of   the    few 
j  sidelines   of   business    available,    luni- 
j  tifring    was   by    far    the    leading   one 


That  section  of  the  state  wa.s  covered 
with  fine  timber,  mostly  pine  and 
henilock,  although  hardwoods  were 
foimd  in  .some  sections.  The  bark  of 
the  hemlock  was  used  by  tanneries  in 
the  tanning  of  leather,  and  thousands 
of  tons  were  annually  peeled  and 
hauled  to  market.  The  trees  were  cut 
into  log.s  and  these  hauled  to  the  mills, 
or  to  the  creeks  and  rivers  to  be  flout- 
e<l  to  lumber  mills  farthei  down  the 
streams. 

Gloried  in  Their  .Strength 

The  hard  places  in  the  life  of  those 
pioneering  people  could  have  been 
made  .smoother  if  the  owners  of  the 
land  had  received  .something  for  the 
lumber  which  furnished  them  work. 
But  at  that  time  the  forests  furnished 
them  work  only,  and  for  that  they  re- 
ceived wages  which  would  be  scorned 
by  the  wage  worker  of  today.  But 
such  work  was  the  salvation  of  the 
farmers  of  that  time.  It  enabled  them 
to  pay  what  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

But  I  do  not  remember  that  father 
and  mother  complained  about  the 
long  hours,  the  hard  work  nor  the 
meager  returns.  They  accepted  life  as 
they  found  it.  possibly  because  they 
knew  it  was  the  common  life  of  all 
who  lived  in  the  countrj-.  I  think  the 
people  of  that  time  rather  gloried  in 
the  fact  that  they  could  successfully 
cope  with  so  rigorous  a  life,  and  look- 
ed with  more  or  less  contempt  upon 
the  people  of  other  callings,  thinking 
them  "soft"  if  not  lazy. 

No  Time    for   Play 

Farmers  did  not  have  many  play 
times  fifty  years  ago.  Work  days  were 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  long,  and 
weeks  had  at  least  six  and  one-half 
work  days  in  them.  Farm  women  may 
not  have  been  more  tired  at  the  end  of 
a  day  or  week  than  they  are  today,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  do  more  man- 
ual labor.  On  most  farms  they  did  all 
the  milking,  the  raising  and  tending 
of  the  poultry,  and  the  garden  mak- 
ing. The  boys  and  girls  had  their  part 
to  do  and  they  did  it  for  various 
reasons. 

But  to  stop  this  article  here  would 
be  to  leave  an  impression  with  the 
younger  generation  that  the  people  of 
that  day  had  no  fun.  That  is  far  from 
true.  Possibly  because  opnortunitie.-^ 
for  a  good  time  came  less  often  the 
people  enjoyed  them  more  keenly 
when  thoy  did  come  Family  visiting 
was  then  in  vogue.  The  whjle  family 
would  pile  into  a  wagon,  or  a  sled  in 
winter,  and  go  whenever  and  wherever 
the  inclination  led.  Notices  and  in- 
vitations were  not  neces.iary.  If  the 
intended  'victims"  were  found  to  tie 
away,  the  visitors  drove  on  to  another 
place.  But  a  welcome  was  sure  to  fol- 
low. Every  good  hou.-ewife  was  al- 
ways prepared  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 
Only  the  occurrence  of  a  calamity 
prevented  a  "fore-handed  "  farm  wife 
from  being  ready  to  entertain  unex- 
pected visitors.  .-Vnd  such  a  time  as 
they  all  would  have!  Talk  about  fun! 
Tt  is  not  a  .lis<  nverv  of  the  20th  ten- 
tury 

O        

Apple  Pomace  for  Fertiliser 

\Ve  h«v*  nviveil  t.i  :i  pl;ir(>  uiipre 
tliere  nri*  t'lns  of  jipplf  p<>iiii<<'e  frnni  an 
old  -tiler  mill.  \V..uM  lik*  ?..  kiiuw  If 
it  i«  aii\  i;ii.h|  fur  fi»rtlli7.."r  f  ,r  i  veu- 
ptiiMc  i{iri|<»ti  i<iii  h  .IK  pur.'iiiip.o.  car- 
rot<.  p.itiitoe.<.  pir.  Als.i.  liKw  imirh  fn 
tlm  m-re   .«hiiiili1    be   pm   on     tf   :inv? 

•J.    W      Bovarcl. 

I  REGRET  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  dependable  Information  on 
the  value  of  apple  pomace  for  fer- 
tilizing vegetables  My  guess  wouKi 
Ih?  that  it  might  pay  to  go  easy  and 
make  a  test  on  a  few  plants  the  first 
year.  Possibly  some  r-ader  may  vol- 
unteer a  report  of  experiences  in  this 
conneLtioji  g.  S.  W. 
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F.\ItM  paper  editors  are  quetr 
iluiks.  At  Ica.'^t  that  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  readers,  while  oth- 
,  -  are  less  complimentary  and  more 
.  vjihatic  in  their  opinions.    But  with 

;:  their  failings  these  so-called  edit- 

-     have     leitain     human     qualities 
.i.ich  make  them  acceptable  in  polite 

>  iety,  when  propetly  chaperoned. 
r::.ving  associated  daily  for  two  week 

ith  editors  from  most  of  the  fani. 
.  apers  in  this  country  we  have  con- 
il.ded  that  their  queerness  is  more 
ii). pa  rent  than  real,  that  they  pt>sse.-.s 
::.ir  intelligence,  excellent  digestions 
.  nd  rare  judgment,  especially  in  the 
I  he 'ice  of  wives. 

This  weighty  opinion  is  part  of  a 
1.  ad  of  ideas,  impressions  and  infor- 
ii.Htion  acquired  on  a  tour  of  eastern 
Canada  with  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors'  Association  as  guest.s 
.  f  the  Canadian  government  and  Can- 
j'iian  railways. 

Leaving  Windsor.  Canada,  which  i.s 
:oioss  the  river  from  Detroit,  on  June  12th.  we 
I'liveled  north  several  hundred  miles,  then  east  to 
I  .L'  Atlantic  coast  and  back  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
i.\er  and  Great  Lakes  to  Windsor,  completing  a 
;  langle   of   some   4.500    miles.     For   fourteen   days 

e  saw  a  constantly  changing  panorama  of  great 

enic    beauty,   a   land   of    unexpected    natural    re- 

irces.    inhabited    by    a    courageous,    ptogressivo, 

.pable  and   friendly   people. 

\Ve  learned  that  iv.any  of  our  preconceived  idea.-i 

:  our  northern  neighbor  were  far  from  the  truth. 

!  .i.^tern  Canada  is  r.ot  a  .small  stun  of  backwoods 

;!itory  shivering  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Clr- 

-.  but  an  itnmen.se  region  of  agricultural,  foie-^t. 

r.eral  and  power   usources.  both  developed  and 
the   pioneer   stage.     The   climate    in    .li;n<j    cor.i- 

:.s  with  that  of  Pennsylvania.    Glasses,  shrubs 

■  I    flowers    that    thrive    here    flmiMsh    there    and 

..ny  of  the  same  crops  are  grown  as  in  >  ur  state. 

■'•winters  aie   long  and   cold,   but    when  spring 

ins  vegetation  glows  very  fast.    We  saw  s'«— •' 

<   inches  high   where   snow   had   lain   two   weeks 

tore. 

In  southern  Ontaiio.  which  is  anoss  Lake  Krie 

•  ni  Ohio,  in  a  rich  and  well-developed  agriculture. 
-.f    soil    and   climate   are   similar   to   that    of  our 

.'.-west  Corn   Belt,  and   fomierly  coin  and  hogs 

•  !e    the    main    source    of    farm   intome.     Heie    is 
'.'■re  the  corn  Ixuei   >;ot  its  fot>tlU''.d  thi.s  side  of 

•  ■  Atlantic,  and  dui  so  with  si.i  h  enthusiasm  that 
'    m  growing  has  gone  out  of  fashion.    A  few  years 

vo  it  became  plain  that 


Srent'!«  like  thitt  ure  hard  for  the  tiKhernian  to  paM  by  without  trying  his  luck. 

Farm  Editors  in  Canada 

By  M.   C.  GILPIN 

Some  Idea  of  the  farming  area  and  conditions  in 
Ontario  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  province  pro- 
duces a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
a  year.  Dairying  plays  a  prominent  part:  the  an- 
nual production  of  the  dairy  industry  is  valued  at 
.«100,000.00<).  Much  of  the  cheese  that  goes  to  the 
British  market  comes  from  Ontario  factories,  and 
the  dairy  bteeding  stock  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  country.  Fruit  growing  is  success- 
fi.lly  pra'^ticec?,  as  is  tobacio  raising,  in  the  south- 
westei'n  part  of  the  province. 

.\t  Guelph  we  visited  one  ot"  the  pioneer  experi- 
ment stations  on  this  continent.  If  readers  notice 
a  repetition  of  the  expres.sion  "on  this  continent" 
they  can  attribute  it  to  the  Canadian  influence,  for 
the  people  in  the  Dominion  use  it  as  a  handy  means 
ot  coinjiarison  when  in  their  modesty  th<y  refrain 
fri>m  saying  "in  the  whole  world  "  as  taking  in  too 
much  terri'oiy  for  credulity.  Canadians  aie  like 
Americans  in  many  things,  i^ne  of  which  is  in  piide 
of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  and  as  with 
U;-  that  pride  seems  justified. 

The  Ontatio  Agriculture  College  was  establish- 
td  at  Guelph  in  1874  with  28  st\idents.  Now  it  has 
:ltj  large,  substantial  and  well-equipped  buildings 
tiearly  one  apiece  for  the  tiist  students-  a  farm 
nf  over  "00  acres  of  high-class  land  and  some  200 
head  of  livestock.  The  campus  is  extensile  and 
beautifully  landscaped  as  are  all  of  the  agricultural 
I  olleges  and  experiment  stations  we  vi.-ited.  One 
thing  that  strike.^  the  visitor  throughout  Canada  is 
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roronto.  Canada.     I  he    Toronto 
shows  on  this  (  nntinent. 


that  the  buildings  are  made  for  per- 
manence, as  if  the  people  expected  to 
stay  a  while. 

North  of  Guelph  is  a  lake  region,  a 
great  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
Every  time  we  passed  one  of  the  in- 
viting bodies  of  water  John  Case, 
famous  Missouri  editor  and  novelist, 
with  a  wild  look  in  his  eye.  had  to  re- 
strain himself  from  jumping  off  the 
train  and  hitting  the  trail  of  a  wilder 
trout  or  bass,  and  many  others  sym- 
pathized with  him.  Mile  after  mile 
of  wooded  hill,  dashing  stream  and 
sparkling  lake  unwound  in  a  reel  of 
breath-taking  beauty,  dominated  by 
graceful  spires  of  Canada's  blue 
spruce  and  blessed  by  a  total  absence 
of  signboards.  A  country  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  nature  lover  and  to 
impress  even  the  most  prosaic. 

North  of  the   sportsmen's  paradise 
we  strike  a  mining  region.    Not  coal 
or   iron    mines,    but    silver    and    gold, 
nickel    and    cobalt.     Here    the   peopl» 
instead  of  deploring  the  low  price  of  hogs  or  milk 
r.re  distressed  at  the  low  price  of  silver,  which  is 
now  around  26c  an  ounce,  compared  with  40c  in 
better  days.    However,  cobalt,  a  by-product  of  sil- 
ver, is  of  more  commercial  importance,  since  it  is 
now   combined   with   steel    to   make    an   especially 
hard  material  useful  for  sharp-edged  tools. 

We  stopped  at  Cobalt,  a  mining  town,  and  went 
Through  a  silver  mine.  The  metal  is  found  in  ver- 
tical veins  or  cracks  in  the  rock,  not  horizontally 
like  coal.  So  silver  mining  is  a  very  much  up  and 
down  proposition.  We  look  straight  down  a  dizzy 
tiistance  and  see  a  miner  drilling  a  hole  for  djTia- 
mite  which  blasts  off  a  chvmk  of  rock. 

The  silver  usually  occurs  in  small  particles  mix- 
id  in  the  rock.  Occasionally  it  is  found  in  pur.' 
lumps  or  sheets  weighing  several  pounds  The  ro;  k 
IS  giound  and  put  through  a  proce.-s  which  .sep- 
arates it  fiom  impurities.  The  .silver  is  then  melted 
atid  poured  into  molds.  The  pigs  of  metal  result- 
ing aie  about  four  inches  s(|uare  by  twice  as  long 
and  weigh  some  80  pounds  apiece.  Such  an  ingot 
is  worth  about  $200.  None  of  our  party  tried  to 
sneak  any  of  them  away  in  their  pockets. 

The  mines  in  this  section  have  yielded  i>ver  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  metal.  About  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  world's  nickel  comes  from  this  locality, 
which  is  also  the  worlds  chief  source  of  cobalt  and 
.-ouice  of  the  large.st  production  of  gold  on  the 
continent. 

Not  much  lan  be  said  for  the  appearance  of  the 

mining  cor.ntiy.  One  es- 
pecially ugly-looking 
p'ace  partly  filled  with 
grey  sliiuc  was  once  a 
lake  which  was  drained 
to  get  the  metal  found 
in  its  banks.  This  was 
Litke  Cobalt  where  the 
tiist  silver  was  discover- 
ed in  this  s,i  tlon. 

One  stoiy  .if  the  dis- 
1 .  very  is  to  the  effe«  t 
that  on  a  .•^unii.-^y  afte.- 
uonn  in  1J>03  a  couple  of 
iilway  contractors  were 
killing  tiii.c  by  throwing 
small  white  pcbblo.s  Into 
the  water  Tl-.ey  noticed 
ihat  the  pebbles  were 
silver  and  thus  the  .<»*- 
tiet  was  out.  The  other 
tale  states  that  an  cn- 
cinecr  in  a  spirit  of  reck- 
iContinii.d  on  page  20.  i 
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DHAkV  KV  W  W  il.KV.  .vcicnti-t  .uul 
.'  '.re  food  .-pociali-t.  died  at  W  ;t>l:ini,'- 
ton.  -  .  C..  citi  June  o(itli.  :ij,ad  8<'t  year-.  N'erir- 
l>  a  Jctlf  centur\  aj^\.  I  >r.  \\  ile\ .  tluii  olrei' 
i-he:..--t  in  the  Depaniiuiu  «.t'  Ai^rioultiirt.  !>.•- 
j^Mn  cru-ade  aj,Min-t  adidtcrnted  i.-.ud-.   ?.. 

wer  '-J  he  succeed  thai  tlu-  idea  u;  \n\Yx: 
focM*  ii...  I.een  written  in  the  hiu>  ui'  the  latid 
and    I'.-'ied  on   the  niitnl-  ni   it>-  peoj.Ie. 

LOW   PRICE  OF   MEAT 

T(>re>eiit    low    prue   <>i    li\e.-t-fck    will 
"ea^t    the  ci>n>niniiti(in   of   meat   and 
ult'i    :    Ay    Itcnetit    Im.iIi    ].n.diHer    and    oun- 
suine  ■.    -  tlie  optiini^iii-  opinion  oi  C  harle-  i' 
Clare    ,   chairman    of    the    XatK-na!    Livt-ti.ck 
and    Meat    r.oard.     It   i-    tine   that   onr   tieat 
con^uiMpticn  could  !>e  inirea-cd.  as  could  on; 
c(>ii:-i»n  piitm  of  many  I'.-od  |tri>(luct>.  uith<<nt 
hurriMu  an\])ody.  and  it  i-   to  i'e  hoped  that 
the  '»\(.-.tock  and  meat  indn-try  will  em!ir:irt 
thi'-  c  'I'ortunity  of  inf'>rniini,'  the  |>uMic  cu-i 
cer'ir  ^  the  ecoiiojn\  t.f  meat  in  the  <Iiet.  C\.ii 
^UfiK"  -  iiuickly  learn  al-.tut  tlu;  extravauaiu-. 
of  m<-i:    when    the   price    i-   hij^rh.     It   t-   only 
fair   r:   ,t  they  he  like\\i-r   informed   when   it 
is  loiv 

ACREAGE   REDUCTION 

"11,"  may  expeit  t..  iiear  con-'de".iMe 
▼  »  I'xmt  acreaure  re<lnction  durin;;  the 
reiMi  ■  er  oi  thi-  \ear  Meetinj,'*  are  -el^.ed- 
nled  •  >.he  Wot  at  v  Inch  -peaker-  will  e -. 
plai;  ■■  farmer.-  \\\.>v  they  cannot  hope  t<> 
cotit  .  •  price-  without  controllini:  -njiply. 
rile  '.•;>artnient  of  \,v;ricnltnre  in  it-  wheat 
onri.M.k  warn-  fanner-  that  jtrice.-  may  I"- 
relar  Ay  low  for  the  ne\t  >ix  to  ten  vear- 
and  -  :<fe'e-t>  acrca;,'e  ■■adju<ttncnt<"  t<i  "meet 
the  '-  •  'ation.  H«.u  far  individual  farmer- 
will  ^.!low  thi.<  ad\ice  i-  uncertain,  hut  no 
hear-,  re-pon-e  i-  yet  reported,  while  -onn- 
-trci:^  -'ipo-ition  i-  noted  l\ij.;ht  or  wroiic 
the  s'c-.s  human  attitude  of  lettinir  the  otlicr 
lello-  I'o  the  rcdnciny  -eem*  to  pre\ail  \\v\ 
it  vvii"  -  ,ke  much  cIor|nence  to  rhanpe  it 


OUR   MARKETING  SYSTEM 

Ow.i-tefnl    marketint:    sy>teni    i-    the 
•-•me  iif  much  dennnciatory  di^^cu.- -ion. 
It   I-    I  lamed  for  mo-t  of  our  ill>   when  we 
t  run    c>');    of   other    h.tndy    ohject*.    or    in-titu- 
'.  lion*.     I  Maine,    i'.ut  .«o  far  all  the  critic-  and 
L     refoine;-  have  heen  tmahle  to  improve  it.    In 
I  a  fif-  -  .iimry  where  eipia!  «>pportnnity  '-  ev- 

tC'I'l*  ■■      I.    :i!l    il    v\iii;!il    ,.  ■■in    tll.tf    -or' ••  ••■- 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

pri-inj.;  i;enui-  iiidmed  with  tile  -ordid  muti\e 
•  M  per'-onal  ;4ain  wouhl  hrins'  forth  a  i>erfect 
-y-tem.  -ave  the  nation  and  I'v  well  paid  for 
It  Mo.-t  I'f  the  plan-  tt>  imiJiovethe  >ysteni 
c«>nHne  them-el\e-  to  an  airinj;  of  its  defects. 
I'lit  are  nottcealilx  .-hy  of  more  economical 
mean.-  of  renderinj;  the  .-ame  -ervict.  iVt^- 
-ihlv  we  haw  evolvetl  a  nrettv  etticient  m;ir- 
ketini,'  .-y-tem  after  all. 


FROM  LIFE' 

Wlli".\  I're.-itleiit  l\o,.>e\elt's  C\'nntry 
Life  C"onimis.-ion  ua><  under  discus- 
-ion  a  certain  yotmtr  man  i;ot  a  tjreat  deal  of 
puMicitx  and  wa>  <uppo.-ed  to  he  an  author- 
ity on  the  snhiect.  His  employers,  however. 
\\ere  willing  to  part  with  him.  >o  a  better 
place  wa-  i^'Utid  for  him  in  a  department  of 
the  u'ov eminent  that  ha-  heen  a  convenient 
nnloadiny  cinite  for  many  year-  The  otTiciaK 
of  thi>  department  did  not  ciinj;  to  him  ten- 
aciou>ly  after  he  had  hecn  there  awhile,  re- 
leasing him  to  a  place  in  a  certain  >tate  insti- 
tution at  a  hetter  .»alary.  .-\fter  s«>tne  months 
there  the  authorities  of  that  institutifm  were 
convinced  that  they  should  -hare  their  ex- 
perience with  a  distant  institution,  .no  he  was 
ap:ain  promoted  to  a  still  hetter  position.  Noav 
he  is  enjoyinf,^  a  j;<»odIy  title  in  another  ofTi 
cial  afjency.  hut  we  don't  know  who  was  re- 
sponsilde  for  this  last  transfer.  Such  are  the 
uses  of  puMicity  in  startintr  a  man;  and  -uch 
was  the  value  of  incompetence  in  advancing 
this  one. 


COMPULSORY   POOL 

AC(  >.\l  !'L  l..^<  >i<  V  wheat  pool  m  the 
prairie  proxince^  of  \ve-tern  Canada  i- 
propo-ed  as  a  reiuedy  lor  the  rather  un-ati-- 
factory  situation  in  w  hich  vvheat  farmer-  hufi 
them-el\e-  hor  tlie  i<on-p(.oler-  profited  hy 
staying  out  of  the  pool,  sellitij;  their  croj.  at 
M.if.^  t'.  >1.5(»  a  l>n-lie!  la-t  fall,  while  the 
po<»l  advanced  a  dollar  a  i>u-iiel  to  memhers 
.md  ha-  made  no  further  pa\ment.  Xor  i-  it 
likely  to  in  view  of  the  pre-ent  market  level. 
How  ;i  coinpid-ory  |iftoi  can  make  headway 
in  thi>  -ituation  may  he  puzzlinj;.  hut  the 
CLKijierationi-t-  are  vigorou-ly  ajritatinj;  it  in 
-I>ite  of  the  fact  that  con-ideral>le  hootlep- 
^ing  of  wheat  is  now  reix'rted.  That  the  an- 
cient econ..mic  laws  ha\e  not  heen  su-pended 
hy    the   C  rinadian    pool    i-    hecominj^   e\itlent 

rhe  idea  of  control,  which  i-  the  real  aim  of 
the    conii»ul.-ory     p<.ol     advocates,    is    hut    a 

Iream  a-  lony  a-  other  j.arts  of  the  world 
can  and  will  rai-e  wheat. 


LABELED  STEAKS 

THE  length-  to  which  the  |»uhlic  will  f;o 
in  demanding'  .-tandardized  food  prr»d- 
iicts  apparently  ha-  \\u  limit.  The  suj^ar  -co<»p 
ind  the  cracker  harrel  ha\e  di>api)eared  from 
jjfrocery  stores.  I'verythinif  from  fre-h  aspar 
.•|>,'U-  to  chijipe-l  l>eef  and  -liced  hacon  i-  xdd 
in  fancy  packaj,'e-  under  a  hijjfhiy  colore<I 
lahel.  I'.ut  the  end  i-  n-'t  >et.  In  I*'J7  the 
federal  pa  eminent  inancnratol  a  -v-teiii  of 
l>eef  jrradinf;  and  lahelinj;  Roller  stamp- 
mark  the  official  {jrade  lahel  on  each  cut.  Th«- 
plan  ha-  l>een  i»opular  i  lem.md-  of  the  meat 
imlu.-try  and  lar;.,'e  l>eef  l.nver-  have  led  to  an 
extension  c»f  the  -y^tem.  lUijinninj^  thi- 
month  otTicial  ijrader-  will  Ix-  -tationed  at 
-lauj^fhterinj,'  estahlishnunt-  in  I  rie.  I'.uftalo. 
(  leveland,  Hetroit  and  .*^t  I  onj-  Other- 
wow  at  work  in  I'hil.idelphia.  Vew  NOrk  and 
most  other  lar^e  eastern  citie-  are  husy 
-tampini.;  -teak-  and  ti't-i-  a-  l'  S  Prime 
U.  S.  Choice.  I'.  S.  Go..d  or  C  S.  Medium 
These  days  the  city  mati  needs  only  to  know 
how  to  read  to  be  a  di-critninatinpr  huver. 
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prttduct  the  f»ld-fashioned  way  "out  i.>f  a  cav 
with  a  dipper  at  10c  a  quart,  payiny  the  farm 
er  .^c  a  (|uart.'"  Modern  milk  sanitation  i- 
iiot  -oinethin^  thought  up  hy  faddists  lfK)kitn; 
for  trouble,  hut  the  result  of  experience  which 
ha-  -howii  the  necessity  of  >uch  care  undei 
modern  conditions.  .Anything  which  miyh' 
le.--en  the  consumer's  confidence  in  th'' 
\v  hole.-omeness  of  milk  wt>u1<1  decrea.-e  rathd 
than  increase  consumption.  Few  toodstutV- 
are  delivered  to  the  consumer  a<  cjuickly  an<l 
cleanly  and  with  a>  little  lo-t  nu>tion  a-  milk, 
-ay.s  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  >  f  the  F-'ederal  lUirean 
of  Dairy  Industry.  The  he-t  insurance  of  .< 
Iiroad  outlet  for  flairy  prt)duct>  lies  in  main 
taining  a  high  standard  of  quality  for  thest 
prodnct- 


MORE  COSTLY  THAN  QUAKES 

A.'>(>CTHEKX  coiigres.-man,  -peaking 
in  favor  of  the  re>erv(^ir  system  f)f  fltod 
control  in  the  Missis.^ippi  vallev.  cite-  tin 
danger  of  earth(piake-  a-  an  argument  in 
favor  of  his  plan.  He  quotes  eminent  geol 
ogists  on  the  instability  of  the  earth's  cru-i 
caused  by  the  deposit  of  river-borne  soil  fron, 
half  the  L  nited  States  at  the  mouth  of  tli< 
Father  of  Waters.  Hy  his  plan,  land-carryinj.; 
floods  would  be  checked  by  storing  exces- 
water  in  the  soil  and  in  reservoirs  along  tin 
Mississippi's  tributaries. 

Man-  efforts  may  do  little  to  stay  the  grad 
tial  wearing  down  of  the  earth's  land  masses 
a  recognized  cause  of  earthijuake^.    But  thi- 
congressman's   speech   is   interesting  becau-<- 
it  emphasizes  the  extent  of  ^oil  erosion.  Ever> 
bare  field   loses  a  layer  of  its  best  soil   wit! 
every  rainstorm.    The  effect  of  that  loss  geo 
logically   is  small   and   remote;   the  eccmomiv 
loss  t(»  the  land  owner  i-  immediate  and  ver\ 
much  greater  than  coinmtmly  supposed.    W. 
;ire  constantly  impres'-efl  by  the  wide-sprea  i 
n-e    of    -oil-holding    and    soil-building    coxc 
crops  among  prosperous  farmers.   Some  pra( 
tical  suggestions  on  the  subject  appear  else 
where  in  this  issue. 


NOT  A   FAD 

A    Kb:  \I)I:R  suggest-  that  to  increa-c  th. 
con-nmption    of    milk     we    di-cjird     in 
-peclioti.     pa-tenri'-itioi!     ■••■■       Mirj     -dl     tli, 


SPECIAL  TRAIN  ASSURED 

UXL'SU.M-  activity  of  geysers  in  Veliow 
-tone  I'ark.  coincident   with  the  oflfici.' 
opening   of    the    sea-on.    i-    reportefl    by    thi 
National   Park  Service  of  the   Department  o' 
the  Interior.    ".\s  though  aware  that  the  Yel 
low-tone  National  Park  sea-on  has  Itegun  and 
-triving  to  do  their  very  best  for  the  edific;' 
tion  and  entertainment  of  park  guests,  g^e} 
ser-  in   the  various  ba-ins  are  alive  with  a< 
tion  ■ 

We  are  glad  for  thi-  a-surance  that  th'- 
gey-ers  arc  on  the  i<d.  ready  to  perform  fo 
the  Pennsylvania  fanners  and  theit  friend 
who  will  start  July  2f)th  on  the  Pacific  Nortl 
we-t  Tour  being  spon-ored  and  conducterl  !• 
thi-  paper.  .All  along  the  line  every  one  c<»ti 
cenied  with  the  tour  seem-  similarly  alert 

We    have    been    asked    about    tlje    preset!' 
-tatus  of  the  tc»ur     Here  are  the  facts: 

More  than  enough  reservations  have  been 
eceived  t(>  as-ure  u-  of  movement  by  speci.d 
train 

(ioiiig  by  special  tram,  we  shall  have  mor 
time  at   some  of  the"  point-  of  interest  that. 
I-  shown  on   the  pubji-hed   -chedule. 

Several  new  but  imadverti-ed  feature-  ha\ 
been    included    in    our    plan-    to    add    to    th. 
pleasure    and    comfort    of    those    who    mak 
the  trip 

Sixteen  member-  of  our  last  winter's  Floi 
id.i-Cub;i     Tour   have    made    reservations    fo' 
this  summer  expedition 

We  shall   try   to  add  enough  cars   to  otu 
-pecial  train  to  take  c.ire  of  late  comers. 

Refpiests  for  reserv  atimi-  should  reach  '■ 
by  July  l.^th  We  hope  to  accommodate  tho- 
coming  later.  Imt  cannot  promise. 

The    e--ential    detail-    about    tliis    uniqu- 
low  -co-t.  care-free  vacation  trip  .ippear  on  t' 

oppi  .-in-  p;ige 
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OVER  50  New  Jersey 
autos  lined  up  atang 
the  DuPont  Higliway 

.fUtta  of  WUminKton,  EMa- 
..are,  last  Tuesday  morning. 
\  sigiial  from  the  two  state 
|it)lice   escorts,  and  the  350- 

nUe  tour  throug^h  Delaware 
and     Maryland's     fniit     and 

•  getable    growing    sections 
.%as  under  way. 
New   Jersey    farmers,    150 

t  them,  were  eager  to  see  what  their  competing 
•>eighboring  states  were  growing  and  how  it  was 
'«ing  done.  The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
.■Society's  first  two-day  out-of-state  tour  was  care- 
'iilly  outlined  and  was  well  supported  by  its  mem- 
■^-ers. 

The  motorcade  moved  rapidly  southward  tu 
I'heswold  where  it  made  its  first  stop  at  W.  L. 
smith    Orchards.    Inc.     Last    fall    a    modem    cold 

torage  house  of  70.000  bushel  capacity  was  com- 
pleted  to  care    for   the    fruit   from   this   750-acre 

rchard.    The  building  consists  of  three  units,  two 

old  storage  and  one  packing.    Double  walls  with 

•ne-inch  air  space  are  c«Mistructed  of  8-inch  hollow 
tile  cement  Wocks.  They  are  waterproofed  and 
in.«ulated  i^ith  cork.  The  roof  and  the  floor  of  the 
-torage  are  of  reinforced  six-inch  concrete  slab, 
-ix-inch  waterproofed  cork  and  four-inch  concrete 
-lab  waterproofed.  These  rooms  are  equipped  with 
:i.  modem  ventilating  .system  and  large  automatic- 
refrigeration  units. 

It  wa-s  lunch  time  when  v^  left  the  Smith 
Orchard.s  for  Dover  where  at  the  Hotel  Richard.son 
the  tourists  were  luncheon  gxiests  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Again  moving  so\ithward  on  the  way  to  A.sh- 
( raft  Farm,  owned  by  H.  C.  Richardson  and  Sons, 
we  passed  by  the  orchards  of  Frank  Richardson. 
H.  J.  Miiflin,  Evergreen  Farm — owned  by  F.  C 
Bancroft,  Delawaie  Master  Farmer  in  1927:  T.  H. 
Howell.  Cj-prcss  Glen  Farms  and  Blue  Spruce 
Farm.    The.«e  farms  include  a  total  of  1.145  acres 

<  f  apples  and  peache.«. 

At  Ashcraft  Farm  the  packing  house  was  busy 
grading  and  packing  the  first  har\-est  of  Yellow 
TVan-sparent".  Mr.  Richardson  estimated  that  this 
-t-ason  he  would  ship  about  12  carloads  of  Trans- 
parent.*?.  There  are  230  acres  in  this  farm:  lOO 
«.cres  In  apples,  120  acres  in  peaches  and  ten  acres 
planted  to  grapes. 

.\fter    refreshing   ourselves   with    cold   delicious 
punch  served  on  the  lawn  of  the  Richardson  home 
we  were  again   on  our  hot  and  du.sty  way.    The 
lestinatlon  was  now  Indian   Swan   Orchard.   Inc.. 
nur  last  stop  for  the  day.    We  passed  by  orchard.s 
I  omprising  1.3.'^5  acres  of  apples  and  peaches  and 
iwned  by  L.  Soper,  Pratt  Orchard  Co..  Inc..  Chan- 
filer   Orchard.    Nas.«aii    Orchard,   Inc..   and   Burton 
Orchard.  Inc.    At  Indian  Swan  Orchard  we  again 
lound    the   harvest    and   packing   of   Transparents 
inder  full  sway. 

Soa  breezes,  a  refreshing  ocean  dip  and  a  good 
nijjht's  sleep  was  in  the  minds  of  all  as  we  headed 
for  Ocean  City.  Md..  to  spend  the  evening.  It  wa.s 
■nly  a  few  of  the  brave  who  dared  a  dip  in  the  ley 
Atlantic  after  they  established  headquarters  at 
'hp  Mayflower  Hotel. 

The    evening's    drizzling:   rain   had    stopped    and 

:  ^.e  sky  was  again  clear  when  the  cars  lined  up  the 

'.(xt  morning  to  vi.«it  Harri.^ons  Nurseries  at  Bei- 

!«,  Md.    Harrisons  Nurst ri*^."*.  Inc..  own  and  oper- 

te  about  5.000  acres  of  land.   1.750  of  which   is 

"mracrcial  plantinRs  of  apples  ami  peaches.    Her«> 

ve  -saw  our  first  hea\*y  crop  of  peaches  in  a  block 

f  approximately  2  000  Elberta  trees.    These  trees 

re  .10  years  old  and  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the 

liginal    trees    are    s-till    standing.     This   block    of 

rees  has  nearly  always  burne  a  crop  of  peaches, 

•  ven    when    the   crop   in    the    other   orchards   w.ts 

ight.  The  .success  of  this  old  orchard  was  attribvit- 

<1  to  a  gooil  strain  of  Elberta  trees,  good  soil  and 

proper  care  of  the  trees. 

We   drove    through   acre   after   acre   of  nursery 
.nd    apple    orchards,    visited    the    packing    house 
vhere  the  fourth  picking  of  Transparents  were  be- 
ng  graded,   then   ht'.ided  toward   .Salisbury  to  in- 
ject the  orchards  of  W.  F.  Allen  Co.    After  lunch 
it    the    Wicomico    Hotel    we   vi.'ited    more   of    the 
.Allen  farms.    An  rxj)eriment  to  Induce  the  spread 
'f   limbs   in   a    two-year-old  Transparent   orchard 
.dtracted   the  attention   and   interest   of  the  New 
Jersey  horticulturi.*ts     The    many   cords  attached 
lo  pegs  driven  in  the  groimd  and  pulling  the  up- 
right limbs    outvvaiil    gave   these   small    trees   thi' 
re.semblance  of  the  rigging  of  a  clipper  ship.  Next 
to  this  orchard   is  an   eleven-acre  field  of   straw- 
'•erries.  seven  acres  of  which  is  planted  to  Ever- 

<  earing  variety. 

Bridgeville.  Delaware,  was  the  next  stop  with 
rispoction  of  the  Bridgeville  Parking  Association. 
.1  packing  plant  with  a  packing  capacity  of  2.8t>t) 
^ushela  of  apples  and  3.200  btishels  of  peaches  eai  n 
•lay.  A  short  visit  was  made  at  the  farm  of  O.  A 
NewUm  and  Son.  Master  Farmers  of  1928,  and  ;it 
'he  parking  bou.se  of  T.  F.  Smith  and  Sons  before 
"he  New  Jersey  tourists  left  for  their  northward 
■  rip  home. 
Of  the  entire  tour  probably  the  most  Interestinp 
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Still  Room  for  More 

Pacts  about  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Pacific  Nor t hues t  Tour.  July  26 

to  August  10 

IT  is  Jast  a  friendly  Hi>rt  of  tour  for  farnurs 
*  and  their  frieniU. 

It  ito«*s  to  placrw  all  of  us  have  vvant«-d  all 
our  Oves  to  mm>. 

If  you  join  us  ymi  will  spend  thr<M-  dA.v«>  in 
Ktraiice  Yellowstone;  you  will  ride  for  h>iurH 
on  a  radllc  steamship;  you  will  |x>m-\vo\% 
»%-ttb  Indians  in  Glacier  Park;  yow  uili  cr<»<M 
the  Great  Plains,  tlie  Wheat  Belt,  the  Ci-rn 
Belt,  the  Cow  Cauntr>',  the  Rocky  Mountainn; 
.vou  will  MH-  XIafrani  Falls  and  the  West's  Im- 
portant ritien. 

You  will  travel  liy  special  all-Pnilnuin  train, 
with  comfortable  automaMles  and  motor 
buses  for  the  numerous  side  trips.  Yi>u  will 
have  meals  >ou  will  never  forget.  I'ou  will 
make  new  lifetime  friends. 

No  worr> . — Meals  will  be  ready,  autoiuohlles 
waltinc,  wherever  you  go.  You  are  relieved  t.f 
•very  detail. 

No  hills  to  pay. — Kvery  neceitsary  ex|i«m!M*  i<» 
Included  in  the  advance  payment.  Yow  ean 
have  a  kimkI  time  without  your  pooketlKMtk. 

No  tipping. — .S«>nieone  else  will  attemi  to 
that. 

Details,  costs  and  schedules  apfieared  in  re- 
cent iMlies.  If  you  ndssed  them  or  lia\e  other 
quentinns,  write  immediately.  All  reservations 
nuist  be  nuide  within  the  next  few  «iays.  We 
anticipate  a  wonderful  trip  and  want  all  who 
can  t<t  enjoy  it  with  us. 

Address  Tour  .>IanaKer,  Pennsylwnia  Farm- 
er, 7301  Penn  .\venue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  keenest  observations  concerned  the  tvpes  of 
grading  machines  used  on  the  many  farms  \-;«itea 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  growers  were  producing  clean  fiin't.  The 
visitors  were  quick  to  observe  tho.se  orchard.^ 
where  inefficient  .spray  methods  had  resulted  in 
damage  to  the  fruit  crop.  We  wager  that  mo^t  of 
them  on  returning  home  inspected  their  o-.vn  orch- 
ards with  the  hope  that  they  were  doing  a  better 
or  as  good  a  job  of  producing  clean  fruit  as  their 
<  ompetitors. 

^     *     * 

SOUTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania  potato  ^towers 
meet  at  the  National  Farm  school  near  EVwles- 
t-'wn,  July  29  and  30.  for  two  field  days  Th:s  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Bucks  County  Potato  Grovv- 
I  rs"  A.ssociation  and  may  attract  many  interested 
New  Jersey  giowers.  It  is  well  to  know  what 
yiMir  neighbors  .ire  doing  along  pmtluction  tines 

Demonstrations  of  potato  machiner>'.  lime  slak- 
ing and  cultural  practices  will  be  held  in  the  25- 
"Cre  field  of  Russets  at  the  Farm  School 

Those  who  have  never  visited  the  National  Farm 
School  and  are  not  acquainted  with  its  p\iipose 
and  operation  might  well  take  this  opportunity  to 
Uam.  The  National  Farm  School  is  a  school  oper- 
.'.ted  for  those  boys  who  are  not  financially  ab!e 
to  attend  college  and  who  wish  to  leain  to  if.rm. 
.All  of  the  work  on  this  large  faim  is  condiut^^d  by 
the  students,  and  while  they  arc  receiving  the- 
oretical training  they  also  are  doing  the  piactical 
work. 

*  ♦     * 

NEW  JERSEY  poultn,-men  v\ill  spend  three  days 
visiting  Pennsylvania  poultry  farms  bfgin- 
nmg  .\ugust  4.  This  tour  by  motor  bti.*  is  being 
.'pon.sored  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Po»iltr>'  .\s.«o- 
ciatlon. 

At  present  the  plans,  as  outlined  by  L.  M.  Black. 
.-»-cretary  of  the  association,  are  to  visit  near  York 
the  farm  of  Gtiy  Leader,  Master  Farmer  of  1929; 
Paul  Giildin's  at  R».T<iing.  vvhorf  a  n-milni  ■•;  ul.i 
fsrm  buildings  have  heen  remodeled  fm  p.  liltry. 
i.r.J  the  Taylor  Brothers"  White  Leghorn  flf.nt  at 
N»-wton. 

During  the  tiip  a  vi-it  will  be  made  to  th<  Gtt- 
tyeburg  battlefifld  On  the  return  a  stop  v.iM  be 
made  at  the  Cane  PmltrA-  Farm  at  Rosomcnt.N.  J. 

•  •*      * 

NEW  JERSEY  1-  making  oxt.Misivf  plf.r:^  to 
have  a  large  delegation  attend  the  An-.e:ic.%n 
KKrm  Bureau  annual  meeting  which  will  t.c  LeJd 
it  Boston  this  December  The  fact  that  this  n.ttt- 
iLg  is  being  held  in  the  East  this  year  will  fc^i.id 
r  any  New  Jersey  farmers  the  oppoitunity  tc  t.1- 
«»-rid  this  pathrring  f<'>''  f-.e  first  time. 


«i7)     7 

p  not  forget  tjjt  .-ijuiual 
state  picnic  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Grange  at  At- 
lantic Highlands  jj.  Mon- 
mouth county  ne>r  week, 
July  17.  Samuel  K  Tii«aip- 
son,  President  of  rter  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  f.nr.i  Hon. 
L.  J.  Taber.  Master  ixt  the 
National  Grange,  wjl'  speak 
to  this  group. 

*      *      » 

THE  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  t-f-yn  that 
3,177  New  Jersey  farmers  this  yea:  modified 
their  production  plans  to  conform  to  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  agricultural  outlook  r*>p«irt  ef 
1930.  This  report  was  prepared  by  W.  F  Knowles, 
extension  service  economist,  and  the  V  S'  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 

No  report  is  given  as  to  what  prac-jces  SBd 
plans  were  changed,  but  possibly  at  tht  ewt  of 
1930  we  may  be  able  to  learn  just  wtfir^  teeaes 
these  3.177  farmers  might  have  suffered  raO  ttoey 
followed  their  original  production  plans 

*  «     • 

NEW  JERSEY  birds  will  compete  agf.x^-:  tkxjka 
from  all  over  the  world  when  exhibitctt  at  the 
Fourth  Wortd's  Poultry  Congress  at  Lon.on  from 
July  22  to  30.  Sixteen  leading  poiiltrj-nien  ia  the 
.state  shipped  their  birds  last  Saturday  from  New 
York  on  the  S.  S.  Minnewaska  enroute  :•!  Loudtta 

Accompanying  the  shipment  of  30<}  .-imeriean 
fowls  is  Professor  Willard  C.  Thomp.«on  t:.'.tuiriuau 
of  the  exhibit  committee,  and  M.  L.  Chfe->:  jui  of 
Robbinsville.  N.  J.,  vice-chairman. 

The  New  Jersey  entries  by  breeds  aie  xMured 
Plymouth  Rock.s — Brielle  Poultry  Far.v  BrieUe; 
Newton  Cosh,  Vineland.  and  Kerr  Cn.eitexiefl. 
Frenchtown.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  -Hfc\^<.ard  B. 
Spangler.  Matavian.  Buff  Plj-mouth  Rock-— Harry 
N.  Conner.  Stockton.  White  Wyandottes  — Charles 
D.  Cleveland,  EatontowTi.  Columbian  \\v;i!.»i«ttes 
-  Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh.  JerseyBlat  k  Giaata— 
Marcy  Farm.  U.  L.  Meloney,  Matavk-an.  '^Vfi  Wil- 
liam E.  Roch,  Columbus. 

Jersey  White  Giants— Marcy  Farm.  U  i.,  Me- 
loney. Matawan.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Demtero 
Poultry  Farm.  Sewell:  and  Vreeland  Bi-iHtous 
Farm.  Little  Falls.  American  Dominique  •< — Pam- 
mount  Farms,  Eatontown.  S.  C.  Rhode  Isla:  ri  R^di, 
—J.  Clifton  Lambert.  Jr.,  Scudder  Falls,  aucl  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Frenchtown.  S.  C.  Black  M  I'orcas— 
Coventry  Farm.  R.  L.  Benson.  Princetor  Butler- 
cups— Charles  E.  Hall.  Egg  Harbor  C.tv.  White 
Orpingtons— Jill  Farm,  J.  I.  Lyle.  PlainfieU 

*  *      « 

WF.  KNOWLES  reports  that  in  Nf .  Mney 
•  the  peach  crop  Is  spotted,  espe'-iaily  in  the 
heavy  peach  producing  section.-  of  Bi ''-tiigton. 
Gloucester,  Atlantic  and  Cumberland  counT;f«  On- 
ly fair  production  is  expected  in  favorF.M--  t«ca- 
tions.  The  production  forecast  is  foi  -j  'i)n,00e 
bushels  as  compared  \*ith  the  2,600.0OO.h'..-,?t  crop 
of  1929. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  ::  ::50.i)00 
bushels  or  approximately  twice  the  pi«o  .r.uin  of 
1929.  This  is  considerably  short  of  the  rive-year 
average  for  that  state,  which  is  .S.198.00<":  ':>  -lieia 

*  *      * 

DL'RING  the  thirty-ninth  week  ot  t^.»-  X-u^Aand 
Egg-Laying  Contest  the  R.  I  Red  p.-  owned 
i<y  Woodvicw  Poultry  Farm.  Mount  H.>:1;  roe.Me-1 
the  2.000-egg  mark  and  ha.s  the  hon.<.  '  t)>Hiig 
the  first  New  Jer.sey  pen  lo  perform  th'-  l«»at  in 
any  of  the  three  contests.  This  entry  wn;  ;:  total 
of  2.031  eggs  to  its  credit  stan^ls  fo\:r::  .^mong 
all  competitors  at  the  Vineland  Egg-L.i\  ii|.  Con- 
test and  is  the  only  Nevn-  Jersey  repieserr.  *ive  in 
rhe  ten  high  pens  to  date. 

The  Ma.ssachusetts  entry  of  R  I.  ReiS  .  vijed  by 
Scott  Poultry  Farm.  Groton.  continll^  ;•  ^^t  the 
}aLce  for  all  competitors  with  a  p:oducti'\'  .»j'  t.l4^ 
eggs  or  an  average  of  over  214  for  each  .•:  rt»*»  ten 
competing  birds  of  the  pen 

'i<        *        ■* 

AT  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  week  i.  ♦  oroer 
of  the  ten  highest  pens  at  the  Hi.r.Terdon 
County  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  changt-  ■  m  nn 
unusual  way.  A  White  Leghorn  pen  .  .  -;>'tl  in 
.Toseph  Joachim.  Rivcrton.  which  has  bt-nj  myia^ 
.It  a  high  r.Tte  of  speed  lately  junii>e(l  ti.-.i  ioiuth 
place  to  .second,  displacing  tiie  Ken  Chicks:  i»s'  en- 
try of  R.  I  Reds  from  Frenchtown.  "re  Kerr 
flock  was  forced  past  thin!  place  and  m.-  occu- 
pies fourth  p<isition.  formerly  held  by  M:  .loach- 
ims  pen.  The  scores  of  thf.<e  two  entri^^  ,  :  nres- 
*nt  are  l.Sii6  and  1,797  respectively 

Eight  of  the  ten  highest  pons  In  total  p-  i  ictJon 
.ire  owned  by  pouItn,-men  in  the  state  Fvil^wlng 
the  Fox,  Joarhim.  and  Kerr  entries  in  tii-:  -.•tend 
.Tnd  fo\itth  positions  are  a  White  Legh'--  oiktry 
"WTied  by  Jerseyland  Farm.  Point  Plea.'^nr"  runk- 
ing  .-Lxth  with  1.7S2  eggs:  George  A.  Pea:  r  i  Leg- 
horns from  Whitehou.se.  holding  .seventh  pij.i  «  with 
1.781  eggs:  another  pen  of  Joseph  Joachim  m  Leg. 
horns  from  Riverton.  eighth  with  1,770  ^k^h:  and 
tvxo  White  Leghorn  entries  owned  by  Y^mMf.n 
Farm.  Flemington.  ninth  and  tenth  with  s;  ><x>m  of 
1 .701  and  1  h9fi  eggs 
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Dairymen  Adopt  Definite 
Breeding  Program 


By   E.  J.    FEKllV 

DAIRYMEN  in  increasing  numbers  are  adopt- 
ing a  definite  policy  pertaining  to  herd  im- 
provement. This  consists  in  having  in  mind 
eight  or  ten  year.s  of  service  for  a  bull  instead  of 
two  or  three  years,  and  of  proving  him  and  using 
him  several  years  provided  he  proves  himself  mer- 
itorious. Many  dairymen  when  buying  a  bull  still 
reason  that  they  can  afford  to  invest  very  little  in 
a  herd  sire  because  they  plan  to  use  him  only  two 
or  three  years  after  which  time,  as  they  see  it. 
he  should  be  butchered  because  he  is  dangerous 
and  troublesome  to  handle. 

Increasing  numbers,  however,  are  thinking  six 
or  eight  or  even  12  years  ahead  when  purchasing 
a  bull.  They  are  building  "safety  bull  pens"  with 
exercising  paddock.  They  appreciate  first,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  producing  ability 
of  bulls  and  that  a  number  of  years  are  needed  to 
"test"  them  and  learn  their  true  worth:  second, 
that  it  pays  to  buy  a  bull  of  excellent  breeding  and 
type  for  proving.  Investing  little  in  a  commodity 
usually  means  getting  little  and  a  bull  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  truism. 

Bull   .\sHoriation!t  Most   Econonilral 

The  proving  of  bulls  is  most  easily  accomplished 
through  bull  associations.  The  rotating  of  bulls' 
from  bioi'k  to  block  every  two  years  avoids  in- 
breeding and  peimi's   linebreeding.    The   term   in- 

,  bi-eeding  usually  imp.ies  a  close  mating  such  as  the 
mating  of  full  brother  and  sister,  half  brother  and 
sister  or  parent  and  offspring.  Linebreeding  is  the 
mating  of  related  but  not  closely  related  individuals 
i^uch  as  cousins,  grandparents  and  grandoffspring, 

';    half  uncle  and  niece,  etc.    Better  bulls  can  be  used 

>  at  a  lower  cost  per  farm. 

A  typical  example  of  such  economy  is  noted  in 
1  a  certain  association  composed  of  16  farmers  who 
,  previous  to  organizing  their  association  owned  16 
,  bulls  with  an  average  value  of  $100  per  head. 
.    These  were   disposed  of  and   five  excellently   bred 

sires  were  secured  at  $250  apiece  or  an  average 
■  cost  of  $78.12  for  each  member.  Thereafter  only 
/'    one   bull   had  to  be  fed   where  three  or  four  were 

previously    fed.     Furthermore,   good   breeding   was 

available  to  each  farmer  regardless  of  the  size  of 

his  herd. 
r        In  eel  lain  communities  there  seem  to  be  varjpus 
I   obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of  success- 
(   lul  bull  as.-ociations.    What   is  the  best   method  of 
1    proceduie   for  the   man   who  is  convinced   that   he 

prefers  individual  ownership  of  his  bull  ?  What 
;  steps  are  mo.it  likely  to  reduce  speculation  in  his 
.    effort   to    raise   a    herd    of    high    producing   cows? 

Logical  steps  based  on  the  latest  findings  in  gen- 
^  etics  and  on  practical  workability  seem  to  be. 

>  1.  Buy  or  lease  a  proved  bull  if  possible. 

.       2.   If  bnving  a  young  bull,  buv  a  son  of  a  proved 

'  bull. 

■^       3.  Be  sure  the  pe<ligiee  ')f  a  youn^ 

;  bull  contains  records  of  high  prodiK- 

■  tion,  particularly  by  the  first  si>:  an- 
,   cestors. 

f  Strictly  speaking,  a  proved  bull  is 
I  one  that  has  been  tried  or  tc-^ted  by 
I  the  omparison   of  the   milk   and   fat 

lecnids    of    several    nf    his    unsele.ted 

daughters  with  those  of  their  dams. 
,  A   bull   that    has   proved  himself  able 

t)  transmit  hifjh  production  and  de- 
I  sirable  type  should  probably  be  called 
.  a  "s\iccessfur"  sire. 

The    interest    in   good    proved   sirt-; 
1  and   the  demand  for  them  are  grow- 
ing.     Few    are    available    now.     The 
•  owners  of  such  ai"  loath  to  sell  tht-n; 

but  they  are  often  willing  to  consider 
'[exchange  or  lease  for  one  or  two 
'  yeajs.      Pi  ogress    in    disease    contJoI 

should   further  encourage   this  policy. 

Many  daiiymen  are  having  good  rv- 
.  suits     by     bleeding     sire     to     gi.uv'.- 

daughter.    This  is  a  good  example  of  linebreeding. 
It    is    often    said    that    the    p-digree    ot    a    good 

■  proved  sire  can  be  foigott.>n.  A  pedigree  can  be 
"likened  to  a  promissory  note.  The  "succe.ssful " 
'sire  's  the  fiiinilm.«nt  of  the  promise  contained 
,in  the  pedigree.  .\n  example  of  the  uniformity 
I  with  which  tertain  bulls  are  able  to  transmit  pni- 
Muction  to  the  daughters  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  11  daughters  and  their  9 
<iams. 


The  daughters  were 
sired  by  King  Ormsby 
Jo  Especial  442627,  a 
Holstein  bull  recently 
purchased  by  the 
Dairy  Department  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural College.  Th<> 
20  animals  are  owned 
In  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  are  fed 
and  managed  in  the 
same  herd  under  ident- 
ical conditions  and  the 
records  were  secured 
through  a  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Associa- 
tion. All  records  have 
been  figiared  to  matur- 
ity. Repeated  experi- 
ments have  shown  that 

two-year-olds  will  produce  approximately  70  per 
cent,  three-year-olds  80  per  cent,  and  four-year- 
olds  90  per  cent  as  much  as  they  will  produce  as 
5-vear  old   mature  cows. 


Secords  of  the  Daiui 
of  tha  Daughters 


Xecorda  of  Daugbtera  of 
KlBg  Ormsby  Jo  Eapeetal 


No.  nf 

Ll>^ 

Lbs. 

.\...  ..1 

Lt.!^. 

Lb.-. 

t'.lW 

Milk 

Fnt 

<■  .\v 

Milk 

F;.t 

1 

13338 

418.6 

1 

13583 

459 

2 

13336 

432.9 

•» 

16960 

.549 

a 

11802 

420.7 

3 

13751 

479 

3 

11802 

420.7 

4 

15049 

471 

4 

11784 

368.8 

.'» 

14549 

464 

,5 

11588 

377.0 

6 

17139 

517 

Tt 

11.588 
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Increase  of  daughters  over  dams-  milk  32  per 
cent;  fat  31  per  cent. 

Of  these  nine  different  dams  nearly  all  had 
more  than  one  yearly  record:  the  largest  ones 
were  selected  for  this  comparison.  The  daughters' 
records  were  made  as  two  and  three-year-olds. 

Selecting  a    A  niini;    Rllll 

In  selecting  an  unproved  bull  the  thought  upper- 
most in  mind  should  be  to  get  one  with  a  pedigree 
that  stiongly  promises  the  transmitting  of  produc- 
tion. First  of  all  an  effort  should  be  made  to  buy 
a  son  of  a  proved  sire.  Acc^iding  to  Galton's  law 
on  animal  inherits  75  per  cent  of  his  total  char- 
acteristics fiom  his  parents  and  grandparents — 
25  per  cent  from  each  parent  and  6',  per  cent 
fiom  each   grandparent. 

A  popular  question  is,  "Which  parent  and  grand- 
parent contribute  most  to  the  offspring  and  what 


KluK  Ormsby  I'untiuc  Cugnes  In  a  sl\-> ear-old  pnned  bull  that  han  b.-.'n 
sii('«'('Hst«il.  He  was  owned  and  |»ro\ed  l>\  L«'ster  Harris  of  Hani-ock's  Bridge 
and   hiis  lieen  e.vchaiiged   for  u   sire   from  the   Mullica   Hill   Bull    .VsHotiutlon. 


is  the  relative  value  of  each  record?"  The  an- 
swer is  of  signal  importance  to  eveiy  dairynuiu 
who  raises  his  own  replacements.  The  sire  and  dam 
contribute  jointly  on  the  avoiage  to  the  geiin 
plasm  of  the  progeny.  But  theie  is  a  difference  oi 
purity  for  certain  dominant  characters,  hence 
either  the  siie  or  dam  in  certain  cases  may  be  the 
more  prepotent  and  reveal  in  their  progeny  their 
own  pcculiai-  desirable  characters  more  than  the 
other.    It  must  never  be  forgoitfi  tlvit  the  ability 


This  ty|>e  of  ImiII  pen  and  paddock  is  now  Iteing  built  on  many  dairy  farms 
in  Xew  Jersey  and  other  states.  The  yard  is  16  by  4H  feet  and  the  pen  is 
VI  by  16  feet.  Note  locution  and  construction  ot  brefdint;  ruck  v.hich  iitukes 
it  unnecesH:tr\    to  handle  the  hull  at   any  time. 


tf>  produce  and  the  ability  to  transmit  production 
are  two  distinct  factors  and  frequently  both  are 
not  [wssessed  equally  by  the  same  individual. 

The  sire's  record  is  the  most  important  record 
in  the  whole  pedigree.  The  records  of  his  daugh- 
ters constitute  his  record.  His  record  therefore  is 
a  record  of  his  power  to  transmit  production.  The 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  advises  it  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  a  proved  sire  will  con- 
tinue to  transmit  to  his  sons  and  daughters  alike 
the  same  type  of  production  that  he  gave  to  his 
first  six  or  more  unselected  daughters.  This  fact 
is  of  momentous  importance.  Such  a  record  of  a 
proved  sire  is  a  great  deal  more  prophetic  than  the 
dam's  record  in  predicting  the  transmitting  power- 
of  a  young  bull.  Of  course  if  the  dam  had  six 
daughters  with  yearly  records,  then  her  achieve 
ments  through  them  would  be  just  as  indicative  a.- 
the  record  of  a  prove<l  sire  in  predicting  the  future 
worth  of  a  young  bull. 

The  dam's  individual  record  is  quite  important. 
A  young  bull's  pedigree  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
a  high  record  dam,  but  thousands  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  past  by  staking  everything  on  .i 
bull  because  of  his  dam's  record.  It  takes  more 
than  one  record  in  the  first  generation  backwat'l 
to  augui'  well  f«jr  a  yuung  animal's  prepotency 
Every  d.iiry  breed  is  replete  with  classic  example- 
of  noted  cows  that  made  great  records  but  were 
unable  to  transmit  to  their  sons  and  daughter.- 
those  factors  that  m^^de  themselves  high  pn^ducers 

Padded    Pedigrees   Misleading 

Every  one  purcha.^ir.g  a  herd  sire  or  other  reg- 
istered animal  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  reconls  in  the  pedigree  and  that  irrel- 
evant information  that  often  characterizes  many 
of  out  pre.^ent  day  pedigrees.  Breed  association?^ 
would  do  well  to  try  to  discourage  thi* 
"p.idding"  of  pedigrees  by  sales  com- 
panies and  others  writing  up  thes- 
f.iuiily  histories.  The  honest  pedigre- 
is  the  simple  one  which  contains  only 
the  names  and  i<-gi-itrati-in  number.-' 
of  the  ancestors  and  their  actual  pro- 
duction records  with  the  ages  at 
which  they  were  made  Under  th^.- 
lames  of  sires  should  appear  the  nur.i- 
lier  of  record  daa;s:hters  and  some  ot 
the  leading  records  made  by  them 
Any  outstanding  .show  ring  honor.-^ 
may  well  l)e  lnclu<led.  Such  an 
in.«ertlon  as  "a  great  great  grand- 
daughter of  a  half  brother  to  a  world 
record  cow"  means  little  nr  nothing 
genetically  and  merely  fills  up  under 
the  anim.il's  name  that  valuable  space 
reserved  for  the  records  that  arc 
missing. 

More  than  300  bull  pens  have  been 
built  in  New  Jtrsey  during  the  pa-', 
two  years.  Dairymen  admit  it  is  risky 
to  keep  a  full  aged  bull  in  a  cow  stanchion  or  to  al- 
low him  to  run  with  the  herd.  .\  special  place  i.s 
needed  which  will  "hold  "  him  and  at  the  same  tim- 
jwrniit  plenty  of  exercise.  This  calls  for  an  outsid" 
paddock  45  or  more  feet  long  and  14  to  IS  feei 
wide.  Sui'h  pens  can  be  fancy  and  expensive  or 
simple  and  economical.  The  writer  recently  saw 
a  paddock  built  out  of  timber  from  the  farm  wood- 
lot.  The  only  expense  in  ,idditi<>n  t<»  the  labor  in- 
volveil  was  $8  for  holts  and  nuts. 


Milly  Woodbridge's  Trek  to  the  Pacific 


The  Pioneers  of  the  Peace  River  Galley 
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LL  that  long  day  they  tugged  and  toiled:  for 
now  the  sun  ro.se  at  five  o'clock  and  did  not 
Set  until  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
I  .tning.  They  set  chunks  of  logs  on  the  raft  for 
M.its.  and  strung  their  ropes — the  former  halters 
,:  Brighteyes  and  O'd  Peregrinations  -round  the 
!:,a:gin  of  the  raft,  to  catch  by  in  cast  anyone  fell 
i.vt (board.  Winthrop  fashioned  a  long  oar  from  a 
-lab  of  pine,  for  steering  the  queer  craft,  and  also 
I  ,:t  poles  for  pushing  off  and  fending  from  shore. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done  that  they  were 
(ibliged  to  spend  another  night  there  ^t  "Camp 
.Misei-y,"  as  they  named  it,  and  did  not  make  a 
-;ait  till  past  ten  next  forenoon.  At  last,  with  their 
..iifit  packed  and  lashed  on  the  raft,  they  pushed 
ii;.  having  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  rap- 
i.is  an<l  falls  there  might  be  ahead.  The  Babine 
i;ivti  at  this  point,  they  said,  was  a  clear  stream 
uf  moderate  current,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
;;.  .cing  steadily  to  northward  through  a  wooded 
...untry  v.here  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  human 
I,  .iiitation. 

!:  was  Milly's  business  to  sit  at  the  forward 
.  n>i  of  the  raft  and  watch  for  rocks  and  bad  water. 
v.nile  Wilthrop  and  the  .squaw  poled  or  fended  off 
;,-  required.  Mostly  they  trusted  to  the  current 
!■■  bear  them  on.  Mike  had  jumped  aboard  of  his 
I  -.vn  accord,  when  he  saw  them  embarking,  and 
.  -Ter  catching  his  balance  on  the  rocking  platform. 
-at  down  beside  Milly  to  watch  the  river  with  her: 
!.•  .seenud  to  understand  about  it.  and  had  evi- 
<;'nt!y  been  on  boats  or  canoes  before.  As  they 
-.vent  on.  Mike  sniffed  the  air  of  the  shores  at  times. 
and  occasionally  muttered  little  growls  under  his 
iiii-aih     probably  bear  scent,  or  wolf. 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  they  were  passing  close 
to  the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary  stream.  Winthrop 
-hut  a  yearling  elk;  and  they  fared  better  that 
r:^hx.  camping  near  by  on  dry  ground  in  a  grove 
if  Junes. 

Through  much  of  the  same  kind  of  country  they 
fiiateii  on  for  three  days,  their  only  adventure 
leing  at  a  rapid  where  they  found  it  safer  to  land 
j-.nd  check  the  speed  of  the  raft  with  their  rope, 
jas.sed  from  one  tree  to  another  along  the  bank. 
Tr.vy  came  to  no  dangerous  falls.  On  the  fourth 
I. ay  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  Babine  with 
;.  larger  river  flowing  from  the  north,  which  they 
thy\  no  doubt  was  the  Skeena.  Rougher,  swifter 
water  succeeded  for  two  days  when  they  came  to 
•he  confluence  of  the  Skeena  with  another  large 
.-'icam.  flowing  from  the  south,  and  an  hour  or  two 
atteiwards.  heard  the  di.stant  whistle  of  a  loco- 
notive:  a  .sound  that  neither  Milly  nor  Winthrop  ■ 
^rt.i  heard  since  migrating  to  the  valley  of  the 
'  -ai  e  four  years  previously!  It  gave  them  strange 
tr^ations.  Winthiop  shouted:  Milly  was  near 
.-.'.•rilding  tears:  for  they  knew  that  they  were  now 
;.,  pioaihing  the  new  line  of  the  G:and  Trunk  Pa- 
1  .iir  llai'".v.TV.  <xt'n(iing  up  fr..:';i  the  ocean  at 
'     nee  Rupert. 

E.' "^L^    nvxt  &\y  thtv  passel  a  salmon  canneiy 
(■•-icii'rd  on  a  bluu  n<-ar  the  ui'ith  shoie  of  the 

■  .er  whi', h  had  now  widene<l  to  the  bieadth  >>f  a 
1  (•  or  nmie;  and  t>efo.-e  nv>on  that  day  they  tamo 
I  ose  upt»n  atiother  !ar>;*-r  cannery  ami  settlement  on 
■.*.e  south  side.  B«-ho!d.  too.  there  was  a  river  stt-am- 
1  •  ;it.  its  tunnel  smoking  blackly,  moored  to  a 
..harf  hard  by!    After  bt-mg  so  long  isolated  in  the 

•  ildeiness.  these  sights  and  soumls  of  civilized  life 
.Tiipiessed  them  wondei  fully.  Gi'iid  indeed  it 
-t-«med  to  be  again  among  mankind,  and  a  com- 
!•  .  ;ing  sense  of  human  companionship  stirred  their 
i.'.-arts. 

P.etter  earnest    of  such   companionship   was   er-* 

i'  r.g  ationied  them,  after  the  hearty  manner  of  the 

Litat   West.    As  the   lafl  drifted  slowly  past,  they 

■riW   a    man     afteiwaids  found   t.>   h>.'    the   captain 

nd  owner  of  the  little  steamboat     leaning  out  a' 

■  r.e    window    of    tlu-    wh»'el    hou.'^c    observing    them 
-',  riously.    No  doiilit   they  presented  a   pictu'.esquc 

■  ii'peaiance  In  those  canvas  suits!  Presently  he 
'   liied  tlicm.    •  Wheie  are  you  bound  on  that  laft  ".  ' 

"Piinre    Rupeit.'    replied    Winthn  p.     "Can    you 

•  'I  rr.e  hnw  far  that   is  "  '  he  adiltd 

".\    bundled   and   foity    miles  vr   -m.     But    wluie 
you   hail   friiii?'   the  captain     Captain  ^;eotge 
.'••Twin     inquired. 

I'liuc    Uivcr   \'nlUy.    n>  in    V>\:    .<•     .l.hn.      r* - 
Kd  \\  mthrop. 

''>'.;.:.''■'  tin-  (iijitaiu  ( xchiir.i'Ai  m  a^tonis>;.:-,i '•.:. 
'■   I  h'lW  did  you  I'oiie  hei»'?  " 

•Mostlj    afoot    thioujjh    the    nioLintuir..*. "    ^ald 

'    r.throp. 

"No!"  the  (aptain  nied  inciediilin..sly. 

■  But   we  certainly  did.  "   Winthrop  assuied   him. 

"Well.   well,   that    l.ieats   me'"   -.vas   the   raj^tain  s 

'  ■'"■.inert      "Don  t  you  want  to  take  passage  on  my 
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boat?"  he  asked.    "I'm  on  my  way  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert.   Shall  leave  here  in  an  hour. " 

"We  have  no  money  for  steamer  tickets."  Win- 
throp explained. 

"You  will  make  a  bad  passage  down  there  on 
that  raft,"  the  captain  warned  them.  "The  tide 
will  bother  ye.  You'll  meet  it  and  get  carried 
back.' 

"But  we've  no  money  for  tickets,"  Winthrop  re- 
peated; and  they  were  floating  past  when  Captain 
Kerwin  hailed  again.  "You  come  aboard  and  go 
down  with  me. 

•That  will  be  all  right,"  he  added.  "Anybody 
that's  come  as  far  as  you  have  to  get  to  Prince 
Rupert  deserves  a  lift." 

Winthrop  hastily  consulted  Milly.  She  thought 
the  offer  was  not  one  to  be  refused.  They  poled 
the  raft  to  shore  a  little  way  below  where  the 
steamboat  lay.  took  off  such  portions  of  their  out- 
tit  as  it  seemed  worth  while  to  save,  and  went 
aboard,   Pinky-Blue  and  Mike  following  after. 

Captain  Kerwin  proved  very  hospitable  and  had 
a  great  many  questions  to  ask  concerning  their 
long  journey  westward.  But  over  these  details  we 
need  not  linger.  By  ten-o'clock  next  forenoon  the 
little  st^am  craft  had  doubled  the  bold  headland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  and  entered  the  deep, 
landlocked  harbor  of  Prince  Rupert — the  goal  of 
all  that  weary  journey. 

Trutn  to  say,  this  new  city  of  the  North  is  not 
exactly  a  beautiful  place  as  yet.  It  sprawls  along 
its  waterfront  in  what  looks  like  an  uncouth  notch, 
cut  in  the  encompassing  grreen  forest.  Rocky 
ridges  and  deep  coules  lead  up  to  a  rearward 
height,  ambitiously  named  Acropolis  Hill:  while 
still  farther  in  the  background  frowns  a  lofty,  rug- 
ged mountain  side.  But  it  has  great  expectations: 
and  new  towns  are  rarely  ornate  during  their  first 
decade.  Fifty  years  hence  Prince  Rupert  will  no 
doubt  have  grown  to  be  a  handsome  metropolis. 

Half  an  hour  later  our  adventurous  young  trav- 
elers had  landed,  thanked  Captain  Kerwin  for  his 
kindly  courtesy,  and  were  ashore  in  this  new  sea- 
port, ashore  and  adrift! 

"And  what  now.  Milly?"  Winthrop  said.  "Shall 
we  go  hunt  up  the  Mastermans  ?"--for  as  yet  they 
did  not  know  that  the  Mastermans  had  left 
Prince  Rupert.  "I  suppose  you  would  like  to  ."jce 
Quinby!  "  he  added  with  a  brotherly  grin. 

"Not  looking  as  we  do  now!"  rejoined  Milly 
with  promptness  and  a  hunied  glance  at  their 
!.tiange.  soiled  garments.  "Wint.  you  and  1  need 
a  good  deal  of  fixing  up  before  we  are  fit  to  see, 
or  be  seen  by.  any  of  our  former  friends!  " 

•  But  new  clothes  are  not  given  away  and  -.ve've 
no  money,  Mil!y.'    Winthrop  remarked  joylessly. 

"We  nave  those  two  gold  pieces  that  poor  Mother 
;  av«d  f«>r  a  time  of  great  need;  and  if  she  cmild 
see  us  as  we  look  now.  I  feel  sure  she  would  say 
that  the  time  had  come!  '  replied  Milly  with  con- 
viition.  "But  lii.-t  we  must  get  Kxlgings  of  some 
.-Airt  and  take  care  of  Pinky  and  Mike  " 

In  sluirt.  their  first  few  days  there  were  occu- 
pied le.-'s  in  viewing  the  new  town  than  in  provid- 
ing them.ie'ves  with  decent  clothes;  for  they  had 
arrived  in  tattered  boots  and  those  queer-looking 
^.irments  made  from  the  old  canvas  tent.  In  th: 
wilderness  such  garb  did  not  much  matter:  but 
the  first  sight  of  well-dressed  people  on  the  streets 
it-ndered  a  change  for  the  l)etter  imperative. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  necessity  compelled 
them  to  use  the  two  g<ild  pieces  which  their  mother 
l-.ad  so  painstakingly  laid  by.  It  was  now  sum- 
niei  weather  again.  Outer  wraps  could  he  dis- 
pensed with:  and  Milly  relates  with  much  laugh- 
ter that  she  contented  herself  with  a  checked 
gingham  gown,  a  cheap  but  pietty  hat  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  along  with  hose  and  underwear.  But, 
.'lias,  it  cost  t  .venly-''ij;hi  dollars.  «^anadian  nmney! 
Fortunately  I'nitc-d  States  gold  was  then  at  a  jire- 
irium.  .\  liie.ip.  loaiiy-made  ."lit.  boots,  so^ks  and 
;•.  cap.  at  tiglitci  n  liollais.  •iuiTiinl  for  'A'inihrop. 

'"r^HKKK  iniiained,  too.  pcoi  rinky-Hhic  to  !••• 
X  loolu-d  after.  Th- y  hadn't  the  heail  to  tii'ii 
hei  adiift  atttr  ail  that  long  joiiiney  toj;.-;i-.i  r. 
".•\nd  il'  Vol.  (.I'Uld  have  .setn  Pinky  ti>.:;|t:ini.  T\\or.'^ 
l>eliinil  us  in  the  ^•.If^•ts  yo::  iftiainly  wouLi  !-.a'.>' 
-aid     that     .sill     inidcd     n  pans:  '      .Mil'y    ^ii'i  In.  cd. 
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am  afraid  the  joliie  would  haw  locked  lui  r.p  in 
the  interest  of  public  decorum!  Everybody  tu-ivd 
to  stare  at  her  Pinky,  too,  was  on  the  broad  grin! 
.'she  was  barefoot.  We  had  to  buy  shoes  fui  her. 
also  a  calico  gown  and  a  bc)y's  cap. 


"In  fact,  Mike  wa.  the  only  one  of  us  who  did 
not  need  a  brand  new  outfit;  and  when  I  saw  how 
fast  our  money  w^as  going,  I  fairly  envied  Mike 
his  lovely  naturi  l  white  coat  and  his  brown  ear! 

"We  had  to  have  inexpensive  lodgings,  too,  for 
I  was  determined  not  to  see  or  even  inquire  for 
our  former  neighbors  till  we  looked  a  little  less 
like  tramps!" 

All  of  which  Milly  told  me  in  apology  for  what 
necessity  drove  them  to  do,  namely  to  cash  that 
live  ounces  of  loose  gold  they  had  found  in  the 
finger  of  an  old  glove  in  that  deserted  hut  on  the 
Finlay. 

"We  hated  to  do  that,"  Milly  confessed.  "But 
we  kept  strict  account  of  what  it  brought,  and 
promised  ourselves  to  return  it  later  to  the  heirs 
of  the  dead  miner  whenever  they  could  be  heard 
of." 

"We  treated  it  as  a  temporary  loan, "  Winthrop 
explained.  "1  felt  sure  the  poor  chap  would  have 
agreed.  We  buried  him  anyhow,  and  I  worked 
hard  to  dig  his  grave.  We  thought  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  lend  this  to  us  for  a  few  months, 
till  we  could  return  it  to  his  people." 

Meantime  they  were  near  losing  the  faithful 
Mike.  This  happened  the  day  after  their  arrival 
at  Prince  Rupert  while  Milly  and  Winthrop  were 
abroa<l  in  the  new  town.  As  usual  Mike  was  fol- 
lowing close  after  them,  with  Pinky-Blue  not  far 
behind,  when  a  well-dressed  man  a  lawj'er,  per- 
haps, since  he  carried  a  small  green  bag  —  stopped 
short  with  a  suppressed  exclamation.  Then  as 
Winthrop  glanced  round,  he  cried. 
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SAY,  you!     Beg   pardon,  but  where  did  you 
get  that  dog?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?  "    Winthrop  inquired. 

"Why.  because  that's  my  dog.  I  would  know 
him  among  a  thousand!  " 

"It's  a  dog  that  came  to  us  at  the  Babine  Lake, 
last  winter,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
here".   Winthrop  explained. 

"Well,  that's  my  dog '".  the  stranger  insisted. 
••He  was  stolen  from  me  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
His  name  is  Mack. " 

Milly  had  now  turned.  ""We  call  him  Mike  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  answer  to  that  name.  "  said  she. 

"Well,  his  name  is  Mack.  I  named  him  that  for 
a  friend  of  mine  at  Vancouver  Alexander  Mc- 
Nicol  ",  the  stranger  asserted.  "Mack,  Mack,  come 
here!"  he  cried.  "Don  t  you  know  me.  Mack?  Of 
course  you  do.  old  boy!  " 

Mike  wagged  his  tail,  pricked  up  his  brown  ear 
and  half  turned  in  answer  to  the  call,  but  glanced 
at  Milly  and  took  a  step  nearer  her. 

"BuL  you  .see  he  knows  me!"  the  stranger  ex- 
claimed. "Didn't  he  have  a  collar  on  him  when  he 
came  to  you?  My  name  James  Mclntire  was 
on  it." 

"He  Wore  no  collar  when  he  tame  to  u.- '.  replied 
Milly.  "But  theie  v>-ere  i.^aiks  of  one  on  his  neck, 
and  the  names  do  sound  alike.  " 

'The  thief  had  tak.. u  th<»  collar  off,  then.  I  was 
up  the  Sht-ena  on  .i  hunting  tiip  with  McNicol. 
when  I  li>st  him.  We  had  two  Indians  with  us.  and 
there  were  others  about.  We  thought  at  the  lime 
some  of  them  stole  him. 

"He  is  iny  dog  and  I  want  him".  Mclntire  went 
on  firiiily.  "I  will  go  into  a  hardware  store  and 
gel  a  new   collar  and  chain  for  him.  ' 

"He  has  been  with  us  so  long  we  have  become 
nuich  altach;'d  to  him.  "  Milly  said.  "But  of  course 
if  he  is  your  dog.  you  ought  to  have  him. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  Lawyer  Mclnfire  was 
Mack's  former  master;  but  Mike,  or  Mack,  himself 
.seemed  sHdly  divided  in  his  allegiance.  He  evident- 
ly recognized  Mclntire.  hut  his  heart  had  clearly 
gone  out  to  Milly;  and  when  the  new  collar  was  put 
on  his  neck  and  his  q-iondani  owner  started  to  lead 
him  away,  he  first  whined,  then  barked  and  after- 
waids  struggled  violently  to  break  away.  It  af- 
fected Milly  so  much  that  she  hastened  on  without 
looking  back. 

Tht-y  supposed  they  had  seen  the  last  of  Mike 
but  they  had  not.  Two  iioiuings  later  Mike  was 
ilisvovcu'd  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leadinkj  up  to 
their  lodginj;.*.  with  a  bii  kt-n  etnl  of  his  new  bras.s 
i( 'p.  chain  iliagjjins  ft'oMi  his  collar.  He  had  C'>m-? 
1  uk  to  tiiid  Milly  and  ihcic  was  a  joyful  scene 
w  h(  n  -;i'.    ai>!'«.tiiil. 

n-it  Winthii.p  looKcd  up  Milntiii's  add'-.-,  .vnd 
\vi.  :it   I  1  ::'.;"!•;  m  I'.ini.     "  Yin'i   vlog   is  ,i-  wn  tn.^e  at 
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will 


•  Ve 


'ine   an  1 


'..-\    I;  '  ■    • 

"1  (ill- t  '•H'llcve  1  will".  Jan;cs  Mdr.'ire  sail 
i.ithvi  ^al!!y.  "1  ve  tiied  my  best  to  win  him  i->ack 
to  n:e  I  was  mighty  fond  of  him.  Bv.t  it  is  no 
!.:•«.  H;s  hi  i  .•-  has  gone  from  me.  Tell  yo\ir  .sistc: 
to  keep  hii  I  with  my  best  wishes.  He  is  plainly 
her  dog  now.  iTo  be  concluded,  i 
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This  Is  a  Quilt-Scrap 


^       m 

a  fpw  .>  • 
ror  tif  n' 
trying  let 

Nil    fan 

tries  ot    A-;'.eiica 
love  '"f  m-ii.'.ories! 


"j.S  grt"^^'  "^"1'  ^^  times  in  an  editors  of- 
Then  sdmeone  stirs  things  up.  This 
•  >ij  the  explanation  of  those  paragraphs 
:,  ago  in  OVR  HOME  FACE  on  the  er- 
••?'l  coverlets  juul  the  ina«.lvisai)i!ity  of 
virket  them. 

:-'-   f'U    quilts?      No   market   for  "tapes- 

O,   tell   us   there   is  nowhere 

The  memories  called  by  this  en- 


iin-'  .'veiv  •■hance  you  get.  But  thore  are  so  many 
lin^  things  right  at  home  that  are  ours  for  the 
taking.  It  is  a  pretty  tough  job  from  which  we 
(.anr.ot  get  some  joy  if  we  only  go  after  it.  The 
kitchen  norch  may  give  us  quite  as  much  enjoy- 
ment when  at  work  as  the  ea.sy  sv^nng  with  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  whir  of  the  hummingbird  as  it 
sathe! s  su.>ets  from  the  honeysuckle  may  be  quito 
as  restful  as  that  of  the  automobile.  And  aftei 
all  contentment  in  diity  is  a  leading  factor  in  real 
living-.  Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


tranciuK     iiuhwork.   the  dear  small   stitches  that  The   BridC* S    TllVeC  AICCllS 


Msonalities.    that   seem   to   fold   human 

■.  ;n  the  twist  of  their  threads. 

.   se  .so  sensible  dimity  spreads  and  blan- 

:  nave  ever  spent  a  length  of  time  in  a 

i    will    be    aweary   of    the   everlasting, 

:'-  liency  of  dimity  and  blanket  coverlets. 

,'    .vho  assembles  a   "period"    room   tinds 

il'.ed  coverlets  and  cushions  for  beds  and 

;■.■^:es.sary   and   inevitable   as   the   hooked 

.-.-;  ioor.  and  the  posy  of  everlastings  on 

-top. 

Rc.^.r.u  ;<  -.he  markets  with  quilts  and  quilting 
is  dith'  •  "/--jause  of  .so  much  variation  in  stand- 
ards ;«t  tceiings.  Buyers  have  little  chance  to 
triler  v*.  ...  certainty  of  what  they  will  get. 
Pome  «ii!><   ■';s  u.se  very  coarse  stitches.     Some  use 


speak   i>t 

m.igii  •'  I  - . 
A-W  tor 

ket,«*.  -f    • 
ho.spi!  li 
soiilloi^-    » 
Ev«'-.  <■ 

th«  h.ip  I'.i 
chair;;  .m 
rug.')  to- 

thij  ot<i  .;-- 


de.sigu.i  '11"  ire  skimpy  of  line. 
ties  (111.  -:  .v.et  largely  by  es- 
timating; '-  luilt  as  a  three- 
four  o,-  :  ;--:)ool  quilt,  with  an 
aniioupi  -  •  :oimt  of  the  ap- 
proxinrii.f  nimber  of  stitches 
to  t)ie  1'.  '..  IS  eight  or  twelve 
in  avi'r:i)$  ■>  Fillings  too  would 
neetl  to  l>«-  -pecitied  in  the  esti- 
mate oi:  •!-.  if  labor;  for  the 
light  Wa '.•.■c-;ts  or.  as  they  are 
somHi  »!»;••-  .'ailed,  winter 
sheet;.,  »  ■!  vastly  easier  to 
vvortt  •'i. -  -he  sheets  of  wad- 
ding. 

A.  Hmii>.  .'.•«*ice  la  .some  care- 
fully ••bt»4-':i  periodical,  offer- 
ing to  ;.'•(»  uit  the  finished  quilt, 
or  t('  (»'•  .-".om  work,  .should 
bring  •  •..-;  lerable  respon.so 
-••''.ions,  notably  in 
.  ":<.ere  are  associa- 
-•.e  medieval  guilds. 
'.I  i-ra  regularly  take 
»f'idurts  in  these  old 
•Ties.  Buyers  may 
un  designs,  certain 
•»  used,  either  as  a 
-'"ntiment.  or  t<>  fit 
•-  :ndividualizefl  plan 
.  .n^.       The      antique 


These  imceitain- 


In  jMHii" 
th«*  Sou* 
ticmn  lilt- 
whose  me 
,  irders  i"<». 
timf  'n'Ji, 
w-i.sh    <■•" 

glMNls.     '  '  • 

matlei     •: 

In  wiili    •;: 
•*  of     fll.     ... 

dealer..  :•  M  well  show  g«KKJs  and  take  orders,  as 
'  suppi  •!.  .-1  ng  ami  making  more  attractive  their 
\  offerm^-i  •■  f  furniture.  An  exhibit  at  roadside 
I  st.'iiid.s  11. i>.  would  entice  customers.  For  tourists 
:  arc  evf-r  n  -earch  of  the  quaint  and  the  fjTiical  of 
>  the  rcgi(..i .  -..Trough  whi<  h  th.-y  pas.**.    M.  M.  Fetzer. 

Note  T'v.i    delightful     patterns    for    simimer 

'  quilling  ir^  ;>icture<l  here  You  may  .secure  them 
'  from  lh-»  •>  iilt  Pattei-n  Service.  Penu.sylvania  Far- 
,  nier.  ','.i(H    ?fnn  Ave.   Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Patterns  are 

flflfe»»    •  •  -.-^  -each. 

Rij^Tinf^  Along  the  Way 

HOV  .-!\    health    value    is    there    in    a    vaca> 

ti""'     -'■  ;•    'he   persons   who   are   eternally   fus.s- 
inj;  ah'-  hat   a  h.ird   time  it   was  get'ing   ready 

I  to  go.  '.  •  Mred  if  make.<  them  to  travel,  how 
I  the  ?u>'  ti •«  play  them  out,  ami  a  hundred  and 
'  oni'  u»ii  •        ■.!ni4s?    The  true  vacatifm  is  nt>w  gen- 

•  erally  >,».  .gnir.^,)  ^s  nnt-  of  spirit  as  well  as  local 
|}surr(>urirsir,|{  * 

The  f.iT    •    .voman   ha.-    many   advantages  in   her 

daily  n.uud   of  duties   which   the   woiking    woman 

in  the    -i^;    .ntsses.     Fresh   air   is   always   hers   for 

^the   tnldrm.     There   are   the   bird   .si.ng.^    which   .she 

i     u-.-i  or    »    4,e.-<.    It  all  d.'pends  upon  her.st.lf.  UTien 

go.-         -.   to  pick   th.'   peas  or  borii--   for  dln- 

buer  .««h.*    I,  >•••  make  the  work  a  genuine  lieaith  ex- 

hrctse    I.-   I    ?ir  of  druilgniy.     ,\  Jean  .Stra'ton  Por- 

•  er  wo-i  i  ..iv-  found  ,-'oli,|  joy  In  it  for  she  would 
jiavo  tak*- •.  .n  the  bri(;htne.ss  of  earth  and  .sky. 
J!Yom  th<»  i.K  .•sunshine  she  would  have  extracted 
■'^he  sani.*  ,:i.y%  of  health  for  which  people  pay  dol- 

.»r.s  wh.'Ti  --.jy  tpx   it    in  the   mountain,<  or  at    the 
i;e:ir«hc»r  • 
\    \  .•>»..'     ..   iway  from  home  is  a  fine  thing.  Take 


The  .Maple  Leaf  quilt  hlocU  has  a  de- 
lightful Kngiish  air.  and  nan  fanhlon- 
ed  in  Canada.  The  hkx'k  nieasMn.^ 
eight  in<-heH  and  atthoiiirh  jmy  rolor» 
iiia.v  l»e  u%ed  t\v<»  tthad*^  of  gr»H-n  iH»ed 
with  unbleached  iiiiislin  i-^  most  al- 
tractixe.  and  blends  with  any  color 
.srhenie  .vour  room  iiiav  now  havr. 


i<»okink;   three 


PKRH.VPS  the  new  wife  pndes  her.selt  on  h«.i 
abilily  to  make  excellent  ange'.  food  cake  or 
just  d-Iights  to  stir  up  a  fluffy  ome'et.  No  doubt 
she  is  going  into  a  home  of  her  own,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  way  her  blue  lustre  tea  set  will  look 
on  her  little  gate-leg  Uble.  She  has  pkasure  think- 
ing of  her  [Mile  green  cooking  utensils  as  they  will 
hang  convenicntl.v  near  her  stove  or  sink.  She  ha.- 
learned  from  Mother  just  how  to  use  the  presaurt 
cooker,  and  the  oven  heat-regulator. 

But  even  when  a  girl  is  fortunate  enough  \.>> 
have  learned  to  cook  before  marriage,  slie  ma.\ 
still  need  to  leain  one  point  about  the  re.sponsibilily 
of  home  cooking.  This  point  is  tliat  intelligent, 
sensible  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  i.s  the  nu>st 
praolioal  thing  there  is  to  home- making.  It  fai 
eclipses  the  artistic  airang'.'- 
mcnt  of  roorr.s  or  the  making 
of  clothes  or  the  cleaning  «>f  the 
house.  inijv>rtant  as  all  these 
things  ma.v  be. 

Nor  is  the  fanc.v  cake-mak- 
ing even  as  important  as  the 
commonsense  cooking  of  goo<I 
fresh  vegetables.-  plenty  oi 
them  .<erved  palatablv  TIk 
bride  will  ilo  well  to  learn  foo.! 
values,  then  put  that  knowl- 
edge into  practice.  .She  must 
know  that  the  wholesome 
cooking  of  gofMl  meals  pa.v^ 
quick  dividends  in  keeping  the 
familv  happy  and  well.  Ihei: 
complexions  rosy,  and  them- 
selves cheerfully  at  work. 

A  .stea<l.v  sense  of  balance  is 
needed  to  plan  and  cook  con 
sistently  whole.some  menl.-; 
month  in  and  mfmth  out 
through  the  times  of  house- 
cleaning  and  through  th« 
times  when  there  is  illness  in 
the  family.  But  the  sensible 
girl  who  delights  in  the  .joy  of 
living  will  learn,  to  keep  that 
joy  alive  in  her  new  h<»me  b;.- 
.■<quare  meals  a  day. 

Marion   Cossiit    Brackin 


.-iervr?  small  enough  portions  of  food  to  the  .'hild 
.->  that  he  can  finish  the  whole  amount. 

Ji:         >;;         Id 

Clothes    should    be    damper    f-T    kh    irouin?    ma- 
1  tun-  than  for  ironing  by  band. 

*  *  «: 

Thtf   quickest    way  to  grate  cheese   is  to   put    it 
through  a  meat  chopper. 


The  riiiral  Wreath  quilt  \h  a  la\ely  one  In  ap- 
plique. F.ach  block  is  tlft4.«'n  Inches  squsire.  and  if 
iu:id>*  in  lan-fiil  color  ioiuliination,  is  a  priAe-win- 
n«T  lit  i\ery  fair.  This  one  ii^.-s  two  s|i;id<-s  ol 
ksn-en  for  leases  and  stems,  and  soft  iris  and  deep- 
er iris  for  the  two  flowers.  This  pattern  is  often 
Hsfd    tiir    eiisliioii    cnxers. 


This  hoiiie-niaker  has  |M'rfect  refrigeration  at  a 
cost  «»f  but  a  few  <'«>nts  a  da.v.  Proper  teniiKTatun 
is  provided  even  on  the  hottest  djiys  to  pre<ter\«' 
lood  and  nialic  |tossilil<^  delirious  cold  salads,  pud- 
dings and   fro/en   dt-ssi-rts 

To'Keep  Food  Cool 

Chli    irT^-ni   stoi  \-   on   tnkim;   t>etter  care  of  -ei' 
foodfr   dunuK    hoi    weather    has    set   so   man.v   "' 
our    leaders    to   Ihinking    and    askinK    '^ll^•s;i  . 
that    we    ha.sten    to    give   .vou    more    infoi:i-' 
•ilong  the   line  of  lefriseration  for  country   !'  .. 
without   electricity  or  any   prospect   of   power. 

Read  this  story  through.  an<l  write  us  for  in- 
formation if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Ad- 
dres.«  letters  to  Home  Department.  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh, 
Pii.  Pleas*'  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope    With   your    request.     G.    S.    S. 

M.VKING  ice  from  heat  at  a  cost  of  but  tw.' 
cents  a  tlay  is  one  of  the  latest  contrtbu- 
rions  of  .stience  for  man's  comfort,  con 
venience  and  health.  Today  good  refrigeration 
dues  not  recMiire  gas  or  electricity  and  can  be  useo 
.-.nywhere. 

We  quote  the  maker  of  one  of  the  refrigerator- 
which  Uses  heat  to  freeze,  "The  operation  o? 
this  new  and  unusual  refrigerator  is  simple.  Ther. 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  no  moving  part- 
and  no  o«lor.  It  is  absolutely  noiseless,  requires  n^' 
oiling.     The  refrigerant  never  needs  replenishing. 

"The  fieezing  unit  consists  of  two  metal  ball 
.loined  together  by  a  strong  metal  tube.  The- 
balls  contain  a  harmless  liquid  refrigerant  hermet 
ically   .4^ale<i   insid«' 

Mow    It    Workn 

"Once  every  24  hours  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the 
unit  out  of  the  cabinet,  submerging  the  col.t 
liail  in  a  tub  of  water,  allowing  the  hot  ball  to  hann 
outside.  The  reservoir  of  the  heating  unit  is  tlllei 
with  kerosene,  the  flame  is  lit  and  the  heat  .soon 
forces  the  relrigeiant  into  the  cold  ball.  The  um 
is  then  placed  back  into  the  cabinet,  and  no  furthei 
.'ttention  is  neces.sary  for  24  hours." 

This  system  is  i<leal  for  use  in  the  rural  hom. 
and  in  other  places  where  it  i.s  difTlcult  or  impo.osi 
ijie  to  obtain  electricity  or  ice.  It  keeps  milk 
meat.s.  poultry,  lish.  etc.  fresh  for  davs,  preserve 
butter,  eggs  and  cheese  indefinitely.  The  propc 
tompeiat un-  is  provide<l.  even  <m  the  hottest  da.v- 
to  supply  delicious  cold  .salads,  enticing  pu<lding^ 
frozen  desserts,  refreshing  ices  If  makes-ice-cube- 
for  cooling  drinks,  and  gives  all  the  (<mvenience  m 
modern  mechniiual  refrigeration  without  the  us. 
of   electrical   current 

Kngineers  have  developed  this  refrigerator  to  ti;: 
a    long-felt   want   for   a   low-priced    mechanical    re 
frigerator  that  is  inexpensive  to  operate  and  whlc!'. 
fan  be  used  on  the  farm  and  in  small  communitie 
as  Well  as  In  cities        in  fai  t  anywhere  and  wlthou' 
depending  on  eleitricity.   natural  or  artificial   ga- 
or  anything    more    compile  ate<l    than    an    ordinar- 
kcrosonc  flame      Thou.sands  of  these   refrigerato-^ 
are  In  use  in   i!l  parts  «.f  the  world.  Including  mor- 

'hi'.      flf'V     for II      ,    r.iKit  I  j.-s 


MS  your  ear  a 
FISHER  BODY  CAR? 


L 


w  wE  trust  that  you  are  not  depriving  yoiu'- 
self  of  Fisher  Body  quality.  §  Quality  of 
advaueed  design,  quality  of  >vood-and- steel 
ronstruetion.  quality  of  finest  eraftsmanship 
and  material— quality  is  the  one  and  absolute 
rule  in  every  Fisher  proeess  and  partieular. 
r  The  result  is  that  every  Fisher  Body  ear, 
in  any  fu^ld  of  priee,  unquestionahly  repre- 
>-ents  extra  value  and  more  for  vour  monev. 
<  riie  emblem,  *'Bodv  bv 
•  isher,"  and  the  emblems 

»f  General  Motors  ears  also 

^liOMU    here,   are    the   well- 

vnown  symbols  of  a  quality 

obtainable  onlv   in   General 

» 

Motors  ears — the  o/*/v  ears 
quipiied  nith  Bo«ly  by  Fisher. 


Cheek  these  points 

for  extra  bodv  value  in  the  ear 

you  are  eonsidering 

^  WutHl-and-Slt'vl  0'unMlrurlhtn  —  Viahvr  n<Hliesare  con- 

^^        St  rue  ted  «d' selected  »ea»oiied  liaril\«<MMl.  reinforc«'d  mi  ill  |M>»er- 

fiil  hraeesof  inallealde  iron,  drop-forged  steel  anil  pressed  «leel. 

This  |\  |M- oreoiislriielion  proxiiles  iitiiiost  strength  atitl   resilience, 

and  is  freer  fruiii  riiiiildes.  rattles,  and  other  ImmIv  noises, 

A^  Kuul  t'»nitlruvllun  —  Fisher  HimIv  r<M»fs  are  of  stroiitirst 
T  Imh'  I'oiisiniclioii;  iiainel\.  the  Fisher  bow -aiid-slat  t>|M'. 
The  Imiws  are  eiil  lu  rorin^iiot  slt-ain  Iwrit  —  conseqiU'iitly 
retain  llieir  shape  |HTiiiani'iill>  .  Spi-eially  iiolal>l«-i~  tlit-sleel  roof- 
rail  panel,  wliii  li  slreniillii-iis  ihr  riMtf  iiialerially  anil  ailds  tu  the 
iM'ailt\  of  the  ear. 

^•^   I'h'lir  Yittlun  ami  Satvlff  —  K*ery  Fi-liern«Ml\  iseipilpped 

▼  tliriiii;:lioiit    ttilli    the    lii;:lics|    <|iialil.\     ueniiiiie    pl.ile    ulass, 

aH'ordint:  clear  and  iinili'>lorle«l  >isiiin.   'I'lie  non-tslare  feature 

of  the  Fisher  \  isiim  anil   \  erililat inu  >\  iiuUliield  is  the  latest  lni» 

porlant     Kisher    eont riliiilioii     to    alriting 
^afetv    and    car    iH-aiitv. 


Ax^  Ifurahlv.   Itirh    t  iihttlnlvrff  — 

▼  \ll    iipliol-tery    f.ilirit  s    in    I(<mI\     liy 

lishir  are  iniicli  costlier  than  that 
aai'eptcd  for  iirdiri.ir>  ImmIv  conslriict Ion. 
'I  III  y  are  «'\lra  line  in  qiialitv,  and  thor- 
oughly tested  to  resist  fadiim  and  vear. 
lislier  eiisliions  ;ind  hacks  are  desiuneil 
\«  il  li  s|M-cial  cari'  lor  ridiiii:  .iiid  dri\  inu  <-ase 
and  lor  lonu-lasllni:  diiraliilit  > .  Form- 
tiltini:  cushions  titer  ili'i-p,  resilient 
s|iri  MI'S  lit  the  I  on  I  ours  I  if  the  liiiin.in  iMnly 
ItroNidinu  iii.ixiiniiin  passeiiuer  eoinforl, 

ThfHv  nrv  orilf/  ti  tvir  of  the  many 
i-xira  »aliie  Ic.ilorcs  of  IIimI*  li>  Fisher. 
All  lolil,  the  special  anil  excliisite  uiltaii- 
laues  of  Fisher  llndy  assnre  mm  h  more 
x.iliie  froiii  exery  staiiilpoint  in  the  Fisher 
llod%    I  .ir. 


IH     ,';^« ' 
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Farm  Home  J 


This  Is  a  Quilt-Scrap 


speak  ot 
magiic'ti  - 

Ai»  fitr 
ketK  if  .' 
hospilHl 
.soullcs.-" 

Eve  rye . 
the  han  id 


Tllir'  J 6  grow  dull  at  times  in  an  editors  of- 
ft.  Then  someone  stirs  things  up.  This 
utii  -:  be  the  explanation  of  those  paragraphs 
a  few  w.^-*:-;-.  ago  in  OUR  HOME  PAGE  on  the  er- 
ror of  (I'^Ur.-j-l  coverlets  and  the  inadvisability  of 
trj'ilig  let    .virket  them. 

No  )im  ..-?'.  for  quilts?  No  market  for  "tapes- 
tries of  .^-..erica"?  O,  tell  us  there  is  nowhere 
love  of  m^:--.ories!  The  memories  called  by  this  en- 
trancing li.chwork,  the  dear  small  stitches  that 
r^rsonalities.  that  seem  to  fold  human 
. :.  :a  the  tu-ist  of  their  threads. 
■.  jse  so  sensible  dimity  spreads  and  blan- 
y  ;  .lave  ever  spent  a  length  of  time  in  a 
.1  A'ill  be  aweary  of  the  everlasting, 
f f=  -tency  of  dimity  and  blanket  coverlets. 
■v'  .vho  assembles  a  "period"  room  finds 
:'.ed  coverlets  and  cu^ions  for  beds  and 
(hairB  ;m  a•^:essary  and  inevitable  as  the  hooked 
rug.s  tin  •.'i  floor,  and  the  poay  of  everlastings  an 
the  o><l  i:-' '.<-top. 

Bt-Hi-.:!!  i<  the  markets  with  quilts  and  quilting 
i::4  difbi  ' .  )e<:ause  of  so  much  variation  in  stand- 
arda  c*f  iferings.  Buyers  have  little  chance  to 
order  wita  certainty  of  what  they  will  get. 
Rome  qiiii^is  use  very  coarse  stitches.  Some  use 
designs^  !ii:  are  skimpy  of  line.  These  uncertain- 
ties CHu  "-  .r»et  largely  by  es- 
timating >.  4uilt  as  a  three- 
four  or  :  -:--i:)ool  quilt,  with  an 
annouu'. :.-  ■  :ount  of  the  ap- 
pruxinmif  number  of  stitches 
to  the  )!''..  id  eight  or  twelve 
in  average  Fillings  too  would 
need  to  l^  .-.pecitied  in  the  esti- 
nate  ot  ■•-.  of  labor:  for  the 
light  WaiK-^'-s  or,  as  they  are 
sometinif^  called,  winter 
sheetfi.  (  ••  vastly  easier  to 
Wittii  tliHr  -.he  sheets  of  v^•ad- 
ding. 

A  Hmau  aotice  in  some  care- 
fully ^h<»^^»fn  periodical,  offer- 
ing to  .sM'^aiit  the  finished  quilt, 
or  to  <k»  i-iom  work,  sliould 
bring  <  I'C.  •'.•lerable  response. 
In  whtj"-  •-• •otions.  notably  in 
the  fV'U*  i.  'here  are  associa- 
tions liJc-  .'.'}  medieval  guilds. 
wbo.He  meaii>ers  regularly  take 
orders  fw  ;>fr)<iucts  in  these  old 
time  tnd<i  ir  ries.  Buyers  may 
wi.sh  (•<•' '  i:n  designs,  certain 
goodH,  (i»  >»  used,  either  as  a 
niafter  f»;  -"ntiment,  or  to  fit 
In  with  »z  :ndividualize<l  plan 
of  fuiT.Ls.'ing.  The  antique 
dealers  . :..{•!  well  show  goods  and  take  orders,  as 

.suppleu! ."ling  and  making  more  attractive  their 
offering-'  ri  furniture.  An  exhibit  at  roadside 
ntandit  iii-^o.  would  entice  customers.  For  tourists 
are  ever  a  -^arch  of  the  quaint  and  the  typical  of 
the  re|Of»>j  -  ".arough  which  they  pass.   M.  M.  Fetzer. 

Note  T'.vo    delightful    pattem.t    for    stmimer 

quilting    If-?  pictured  here.     You  may  secure  them 
from  the  t J  lilt  Pattern  Service.  Pennsylvania  Far- 

jmer,  7.M(t    ?-nn  Ave.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Patterns  are 

lllft/^ti   ■.'i-.i  each. 

o 

Renting  Along  the  Way 

HOV      ;    :.h    health    value    is    there    in    a    vaca- 
tior^   -"i  r   the   persons  who  are   eternally  fuss- 
|lng  abri-    <  hat  a  hard  time  it  was  getting  ready 


The  Maple  Leaf  quilt  block  ha<t  a  de^ 
lightful  English  air,  and  wa^  fashion- 
ed in  Canada.  The  MAok  measarft> 
eight  Inrhen  and  ulthongh  any  rolors 
may  be  u^ed  two  Nhude<4  of  ?reen  used 
vlth  unbleached  muslin  in  most  al- 
tracthe,  and  blends  \Tltli  any  eolor 
scheme  your  room  nuiy  now  huve. 


ono  .;very  ohance  you  get.  But  there  are  so  many 
fln^  things  right  at  home  that  are  ours  for  the 
taking.  It  is  a  pretty  tough  job  from  which  we 
cannot  get  some  joy  if  we  only  go  after  it.  The 
kitchen  jK-rch  may  give  us  quite  as  much  enjoy- 
ment when  at  work  as  the  easy  swing  with  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  whir  of  the  hummingbird  as  it 
gathers  sweets  from  the  honeysuckle  may  be  quite 
as  re.-?tfta  as  that  of  the  automobile.  And  aft.er 
all  contentment  in  duty  is  a  leading  factor  in  real 
'iv'ing.  Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

r      <h 

The  Bride's  Three  Meals 

PEP.ir.VPS  the  new  wife  prides  herself  on  hei 
ability  to  make  excellent  angel  food  cake  or 
ju.st  delights  to  stir  up  a  fluffy  omelet.  No  douht. 
.•^he  i.s  going  into  a  home  of  her  own.  and  loolui  for- 
ward to  the  way  her  blue  lustre  tea  set  will  look 
on  her  little  gate-leg  table.  She  has  pleasure  think- 
ing of  her  pale  green  (ooking  utensils  as  they  will 
hang  conveniently  near  her  stove  or  sink.  She  has 
learned  from  Mother  just  how  to  u.se  the  presaurt 
cooker,  and  the  oven  heat-regulator. 

But  even  when  a  girl  is  fortunate  enough  U> 
have  learned  to  cook  before  marriage,  she  ma.s 
still  need  to  learn  one  point  about  the  responsibility 
of  home  cooking.  This  point  is  that  intalligent. 
sensible  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  ks  the  most 
practical  thing  there  is  to  home-making.  It  far 
eclipses  the  artistic  arrange- 
nient  of  roonv*  or  the  making 
of  clothes  or  the  cleaning  of  the 
house,  important  as  all  these 
tilings  may  be. 

Nor  is  the  fancy  cake- mak- 
ing even  a.s  important  a.s  the 
commonsense  cooking  of  good 
fresh  vegetal>les.-  plenty  oi 
them  .servetl  palatably.  Tb* 
bride  will  do  well  to  learn  foo«? 
values,  then  put  that  knowl- 
edge into  practice.  She  mu.st 
know  that  the  wholesome 
cooking  of  good  meals  pay.< 
quick  dividends  in  keeping  the 
family  happy  and  well,  tbei: 
complexions  rosy,  and  them- 
selves cheerfully  at  work. 

A  steady  sense  of  balance  is 
needed  to  plan  and  cook  con 
sistently  wholesome  meal.-i 
month  in  and  month  out. 
through  the  times  of  house- 
cleaning  and  through  th»- 
times  when  there  is  illness  in 
the  family.  But  the  sensible 
girl  who  delights  in  the  joy  of 
living  will  learn,  to  keep  that 
joy  alive  in  her  new  home  b>- 
looking  three  .square  meals  a  day. 

Marion  Cossitt   Brackin 
— — ^0 

Serve  svanH  enough  portions  of  food  to  the  child 
.-<>  that  he  can  finish  the  whole  amount. 

*  «     * 

Clothes   should    be   damper   for   an   ironing   ma- 
<hin'>  than  for  ironing  by  band. 

*  «     * 

The  q'lickest   way  to  grate  ctaeet«e   is  to  put   it 
through  a  meat  chopper. 


Ito   go. 


Mred    it    makes    them    to   travel,    how 


Ithc  hot  !«•,<  play  them  out.  and  a  hundred  and 
lone  oth-  '.ing.s?  The  true  vacation  is  now  gen- 
jerHlly  »•...-. .gnized  a.«  one  of  spirit  as  well  as  local 
iBurnMrnrting^ 

The  t.it  -1    -.voman   ha.>-   many   advantages  in  her 
jdaily  n.uu'i  of  duties  which  the  working   woman 
In  the  <^\^■.    .niisses.    Fresh   air  is  always  hers  for 
the  tHlcin»4^.     There   are   the  bird  -song.s   which  .she 
jjtiearH  nr    v  .*m.    it  all  depends  upon  herself.  \V*hen 
"te  goe,    . -t  to  pick  the   peas  or  berries  for  din- 
ner she    I,  >;.-  make  the  work  a  genuine  health  ex- 
ercise (.,•   I    lit  of  drudgery.    A  Jean  Stratton  Por- 
|«r  woul  I  .lave  found  .solid  joy  in  it  for  she  would 
ive   take?    in    the   brlghtne.ss   of   earth    and   sky. 
>m  the    lor  sunshine  she   would  have  extracte<1 
Ihe  same  .Mji  of  health  for  which  people  pay  dol- 
lars wb.-n  '••-■iy  get  It  in  the  mountain.^  or  at   the 
[n..ih9rc> 
A  var^ti'in  iway  front  home  is  a  line  thing  Take 


The  rionil  Wreath  quilt  Im  a  lovely  one  In  ap- 
plique. I'.jirh  block  Is  fifteen  inches  sqiuire,  and  If 
nmde  in  earerul  color  comhinatinn,  Is  n  prl7.e-uin- 
net  at  f*ery  fair.  This  one  unen  two  Nhudt-N  of 
green  for  lea\<>s  and  stems,  and  soft  liis  and  deep- 
er Iris  for  the  two  flowers.  Thl«»  iMittern  Is  often 
H«»ed   ti»r  misiilon   covers. 


This  home-maker  has  perfect  refrigeration  at  a 
cost  of  Itnt  a  few  cents  a  day.  Proper  temperature 
Is  pro\ided  even  on  the  hottest  days  to  preserve 
food  and  make  iMNtslhhi  deHcioiiN  cold  saladm  pud- 
dlngH  and   fro«en  desserts. 

To 'Keep  Food  Cool 

C>ur  recent  siory  on  taking  better  care  of  o'lr 
foods  during  hot  weather  has  set  so  nuiny  of 
out  readers  to  thinking  and  asking  qix-sri  i'i>. 
that  we  hasten  to  give  you  more  inform  •♦  •  • 
along  the  line  of  refrigeration  for  country  tol'.i 
without  electricity  or  any   prospect   of  power. 

Read  this  story  through,  and  write  us  for  in- 
formation if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Ad- 
dress letters  to  Home  Department.  Pennayt- 
vania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  Please  enclose  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope    with   your    request.— G.    S.    S. 

MAKING  ice  from  heat  at  a  cost  of  but  twu 
cents  a  day  is  one  of  the  latest  contrtbu 
tions  of  science  for  man's  comfort,  con- 
venience and  health.  Today  good  refrigeration 
does  not  require  gas  or  electricity  and  can  be  U3e<i 
.•inywhere. 

We  quote  the  maker  of  one  of  the  refrigerator^ 
which  uses  heat  to  freeze.  "The  operation  ot 
this  new  and  unusual  refrigerator  is  simple.  Theri' 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  no  moving  part-^ 
and  no  odor.  It  is  absolutely  noiseless,  requires  n-< 
oiling.    The  refrigerant  never  needs  replenishing. 

"The   freezing  unit   consists  of   two  metal   ball- 
joined    together    by   a   strong    metal    tube.      The*-. 
halls  contain  a  harmless  liquid  refrigerant  hermet 
ically  .s<>aled   inside. 

How    It  Works 

"Once  every  24  hours  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the 
unit  out  of  the  cabinet,  submerging  the  col<t 
bail  in  a  tub  of  water,  allowing  the  hot  ball  to  hant: 
outside.  The  reservoir  of  the  heating  unit  is  fille'l 
with  kerosene,  the  flame  is  lit  and  the  heat  soon 
forces  the  refrigerant  into  the  cold  ball.  The  unit 
is  then  placed  back  into  the  cabinet,  and  no  further 
attention  is  necessary  for  24  hours." 

This  system  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  rural  home 
and  in  other  places  where  it  is  diflTicult  or  impossi 
ble  to  obtain  electricity  or  ice.  It  keeps  milk 
meats,  poultry,  fish.  etc.  fresh  for  days,  preserves 
butter,  eggs  and  cheese  indefinitely.  The  propei 
temperature  is  providMl.  even  on  the  hottest  day. 
•  o  supply  delicious  cold  salads,  enticing  piKldings 
frozen  de.sserts.  refreshing  ices.  It  makes-ice-cube- 
for  cooling  drinks,  and  gives  all  the  convenience  oi 
modern  mechanical  refrigeration  without  the  us<- 
of  electrical  current 

Engineers  have  developerl  this  refrigerator  to  till 
a  long-felt  want  for  a  low-priced  mechanical  re 
frigerator  that  Is  inexpensive  to  operate  and  which 
can  be  used  on  the  farm  and  in  small  communitie-> 
as  well  as  in  cities  in  fact  anywhere  and  without 
depending  on  electricity,  natural  or  artificial  ga- 
or  anything  more  complicated  than  an  ordinar> 
kerosene  f!anie  Tliou.sands  of  these  refrigerator - 
are  in  use  In  all  (.art!  of  the  world,  including  mor.- 
Mmii  fifty  fort'irn  countries 


BODY 

FISHER 


MS  your  car  a 
FISHER  BODY  CAR? 


T^E  trust  that  you  are  not  depriving  your- 
self of  Fisher  Body  quality.  ^  Quality  of 
advanced  design,  quality  of  wood-and-steel 
ronstruetion,  quality  of  finest  craftsmanship 
and  material — quality  is  the  one  and  absolute 
rule  in  every  Fisher  process  and  particular. 
<]The  result  is  that  every  Fisher  Body  car, 
ill  any  field  of  price,  unquestionably  repre- 
sents extra  value  and  more  for  your  money. 
^The  emblem,  **Body  by 
Fisher,"  and  the  emblems 
<  jf  General  3Iotors  cars  also 
^hown  here,  are  the  well- 
vuown  symbols  of  a  quality 
■obtainable  only  in  General 
Motors  cars — the  only  cars 
•  'quipped  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


Check  these  points 

for  extra  body  value  in  the  car 

you  are  considering 

^^  WiHul-aml-SHfl  VonMtrurUon  —  Fisher  Bodies  are  con- 
^f  striiele<lof  »ele«'te<l  •m-umiikhI  lianlMtMMl,  reiiifor€'e<l«itli  |M>ucr- 
fill  braces  of  niullealile  iron,  drop-forged  stc<>l  and  pres.<K-«l  steel. 
This  |>|M' of  coiislriictioii  provides  utmost  sireiigtii  and  resilience, 
and  is  freer  from  ruiiiltles,  rattlers,  and  other  body  noises. 

^^  tlottf  f'unmtrurtlun  —  Fisher  II<Hly  roofs  are  of  strongest 
T  t>|>e  connlniftioii;  iiuiiiely,  the  Fisher  bon-aiid-slat  ty|>e. 
The  bows  are  cut  to  form  —  not  steam  In'tit  — eoiiM'quently 
retain  their  slia|>e  iteriiiaiieiitly.  S|M'ciully  iiotultle  is  the  steel  roof- 
rail  panel,  Mhirh  strengthens  the  roof  materially  and  adds  to  the 
lieauly  of  the  car. 

A^  f'Ifar  Vlninn  and  Satfly — Every  Fisher  Iknly  is  equipped 

▼        lliroii»!hoiit   witli    the   lushest    quality    fienuiiic   plate   glass, 

alTordiii^  clear  aiitl  iiiidi-lorletl  vision.  The  noii-glare  feature 

of  the  Fisher  >  ision  and  \  enlilaliiiit  U  iiuNliield  is  the  latent  iin- 

|Mirlaiit  Fisher  coiitriluition  to  driving 
safety   and    cur    beauty. 

Ax^  ifurahh',   Hirh    l'ph*»lMt*'ry  — 

▼  All  iipliol-tery  fabrics  in  limly  by 
Fisher  are  iiiiirli  costlier  than  that 
u('ceple«l  for  ordinary  ImmIv  cotislriii-lion. 
They  are  extra  line  in  f|iiulily,  uiul  thor- 
oiivlily  testetl  to  rcsint  fudiim  and  ueur. 
Fi'-her  cushions  and  bucko  are  dcsiitned 
vtitli  >-|H-ciulcure  for  ridinuuiHldrivinii  ease 
and  for  loiiic-'lusliiiK  durability.  Foriii- 
riltiiiU  cushions  over  deep,  resilient 
spriiifio  fit  the  coitloiiro  of  the  liuiiiuii  iNMly 
provi«liii)C  iiiuxiniiiin  pusseii^er  comfort. 

Th*'M*'  #fr«>  *»nlfi  a  ft'ir  of  the  many 
extra  >alue  feuturcs  of  liiMly  by  Fisher. 
.\ll  lolil,  the  s|K>ciul  and  exclusive  advun- 
tui:cs  of  Fiohcr  IttNly  usiiire  iiiueli  mure 
tabic  from  every  atuiidpoiiit  in  the  Fisher 
Btidy  car. 


INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


'*  Ijefs  play  a  round 

(rf ^olf\v}fs  Mr.Hackett 


"L^/i"  stay  home 
ana  resf^ys  Mr.Hackett 
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ORAPX:-XlJTS» 


IN  every  one  of  us,  two  sides  of  our  nature 
are  struggling  for  supremacy.  "Let's 
lick  the  world,'"  says  one  side.  "Sit  down,  " 
says  the  other,  "you  can  lick  the  world  to- 
morrow." 

To  play  hard  and  work  hard— to  greet 
each  hour  with  zest  and  draw  from  it  the  ut- 
most pleasure  and  profit— that's  living!  And 
that's  what  we  want  most.  Vigor,  energy 
to  make  life  everv  dav  a  glorious  adventure. 

Why  don't  we  always  have  this  vigor, 
and  energy?  What  happens  to  us  when  we 
can't  "get  up  steam  " — when  we  haven't 
even  enough  initiative  and  enthusiasm  to 
grasp  the  pleasures  we  long  to  enjoy?  Look 


GRAPENCTS    MAKES    THE    SMALL    BREAKFAST    SAFE 

A  single  sen  hi  g  of  Grape-Nuts  iiith  cream 
provides  more  varied  nourishment  than  many  a 
hearty  meal.  Add  Grape-Nuts  to  your  breakfast. 


for  an  ansuer  in  the  food  you  eat.  For  food,  day 
by  day,  must  rebuild  the  body  and  recharge 
it  with  vital  energy.  And  only  the  right 
kind  of  food  can  do  the  right  kind  of  job! 

If  vou  want  all-around  health,  exuberant 
energy  and  vitality,  see  to  it  that  your  food, 
every  day,  gives  you  all  the  building,  ener- 
gizing elements  your  bodv  needs. 

There  is  one  food  long  know  n  for  the  con- 
tribution it  makes  to  building  and  fueling 
the  body — a  food  which  gives  us  a  tremend- 
ous amount  of  energy  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  eaten.  This  food  is  Grape-Nuts — 
purposely  designed  to  give  you  the  nourish- 
ment that  produces  healthful  vigor,  buoy- 
ant energy  and  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  form 
that  is  temptingly  delicious. 

Grape-Nuts  is  made  of  choice  wheat  and 
malted  barley.  It  is  abundant  in  dextrins, 
maltose  and  other  carbohydrates,  which  are 
the  chief  producers  of  energy. 

In  addition  Grape-Nuts  provides  vital 
elements  often  lacking  in  the  modern  diet — 
iron  for  the  blood;  phosphorus  for  teeth  and 
bones;  proteins  for  muscle  and  body-build- 
ing; and  the  essential  vitamin-B,  a  builder 
of  appetite. 


And  Grape-Nuts  invites  eating.  Its  golden- 
brown  kernels,  tinged  with  purest  malt 
sugar,  are  crisp  ami  crunchy.  Not  only  docs 
this  crispness  add  to  deliciousness — it  als(< 
encourages  thorough  chewing  to  help  bet 
ter  digestion.  And  also  gives  to  teeth  an..: 
gums  the  brisk  exercise  they  need  to  reman: 
sound  and  healthy. 

Start  now  to  make  breakfast  build  vita! 
health  and  energy  for  you.  Buy  Grape-Nut^ 
today  for  breakfast  tomorrow  !  Your  grocci 
sells  Grape-Nuts — a  Product 
of  General  Foods  Corpora- 
tion. Or  send  coupon  below 
for  free  trial  offer. 

e  1950,  G.  F.  Corp. 
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rita««  »cnj  me  free,  a  tri.nl  puckage  orGrapc-Nuit,  artj  two  fto 
Kn'klcu  —  "Harrier  Dayj  from  Better  Breaktatts."  anj  also 
"  UivilueJ  Teeth  and  How  to  Trevent  Them." 
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IT'S  WISE  TO  CHOOSE  A  SIX 

•  •  •  and  the  Chevrolet  Six 

provides  unusual  ruggedness 

dependability  and  economy 


\l»ility  to  keep  on  running  dependably  . . .  day  after  day.  month 
alter  month  ...  at  a  minimum  cost  per  mile — that  i.s  one  out- 
-  landing  quality  of  Chevrolet  performance.  That  is  one  reason 
V  hy  more  and  more  buyers  of  low-priced  cars  are  fmding  it 
\N  ise  to  choose  a  Chevrolet  Six. 

The  very  fact  that  Chevrolet  is  a  Six  means  greater  reliability. 
I  or  the  six -cylinder  engine  is,  above  all  things,  smooth!  And 
-i\-cylinder  smoothness  not  only  assures  greater  comfort  .  .  . 
hut  protects  every  part  and  unit  of  the  car  from  the  destructive 
.  iTocts  of  vibration.  Engine,  body  and  chassis  all  last  longer  as 
a  result — and  need  fewer  adjustments  br  repairs. 

Uut  six -cylinder  design  is  only  one  factor  of  Chevrolet  depend- 
ihility.  The  banjo-type  rear  axle,  for  instance,  is  exceptionally 
large  and  rugged.  The  heavy  channel  steel  frame  provides 
Hip|)ort   for   the   body    throughout    its   entire    length.      The 


The  Coach,  f.irt.l,/.  o.  h.  Hint  factory 

four-wheel  brakes  are  big,  powerful  and  durable.  The  beau- 
tiful Fisher  bodies  are  built  of  selected  hardwood-and-steel — 
the  strongest,  safest,  most  durable  construction  known. 

And  ecpially  impressive,  the  new  Chevrolet  is  just  as  economical 
as  any  automobile  on  the  road  today.  It  costs  no  more  for 
gas — for  oil — for  upkeep.  .And  on  many  service  operations, 
Chevrolet's  flat-rate  charges  are  the  lowest  in  the  industry. 

Near  at  hand — probably  only  a  short  drive  awav — is  one  of  the 
10,000  authorized  (Chevrolet  dealers,  ^'hy  not  visit  him  tcxlav 
and  see  the  new  Chevrolet  Six?  Check  over  such  features 
as  the  great  50-horsepower  valve-in-head  six-cylinder  engim* 
— the  four  long  semi-elliptic  springs  and  I^ovejov  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers — the  many  other  modern  features  of  extra 
value.  Find  out  al>out  the  small  down  payment  and  easy 
terms  on  which   you  can  own   a   Chevrolet  SLx. 


CHEVROLET    MOTOR     C  O  M  P  .\  N  Y ,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 

Divition       o  J      H  e  n  e  r  a  I       A/ulurs       Corporation 

CHEVROLET  SIX 
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Roadster  or  Phaeton 

'495 
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GOOD/YEAR 


MORE  TONS  ARE   HAULED   ON 

GOODYEAR    TIRES    THAN     ON 

ANY  OTHER   KINO 


Hera's  a  truck  tire  that  can  do  a  great  |eb 
of  hauling  en  your  farm.  Full  ten  ply- 
generous  in  size— marked  with  a  name 
that  instantly  gives  you  its  pedigree— 
GOODYEAR  PATHFINDER. 

Thousands  of  farmers  can  tell  you  its 
record  of  big  mileage  at  low  cost.  They 
can  tell  you  its  husky  strength  and  its  road- 
gripping,  rut-bucking  traction.  It  has  proved 
itself  on  the  farm  and  on  rural  highways 
and  byways. 

It  has  proved  itself,  toe,  on  thousands  of 
ether  trucks,  where  tires  must  do  a  tough 
|eb  of  hauling  at  a  lew  first  cost. 

You'll  have  no  real  idea  what  on  out- 
standing value  these  Goodyear  Pathflnderi 
give  you  until  you  try  them.  Goodyear 
dealers  know  this— they  know  the  strongest 
advertisement  they  can  put  out  Is  the  tire 
Itself.  That's  why  alert  Goodyear  dealers 
are  now  making  a  special  drive  for  more 
farm  users  of  Goodyear  Pathfinder  Truck 
Tires— by  featuring  them  at  prices  so  low 
that  you'll  have  a  mighty  hard  time  finding 
any  kind  of  truck  tires  for  less.  See  them, 
price  them,  and  you'll  wont  them. 


Perfectly  Cool  and  Smart 
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He  Sells  his  ^getables 
by  'Telephone 


GA   B-^tl   S)sftm  Adverti senjtnt 

e 

A  FARMS.!  '.vho  bvcs  near  Na»h- 
ville.  Ten 3.,  finds  his  telephone  a 
highly  protitablc  aid  in  selling  the 
produce  Croin  his  eight-acre  truck 
farm.  Before  e^'cry  trip  to  ttnvn,  he 
calls  u?  hi}  customers  and  receives 
orders  for  dctinite  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  *egetablcs,  to  be  delivered 
at  ^>eci!ied  times.  He  also  finds  oat 
lust  what  produce  to  hold  in  re- 
serve foe  Saturday  iBorning,  his 
best  inarLct  day.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  avoid  losses  from  spoiled 
vegecabir*.  dbposc  of  all  his  prod- 
acts  an4  get  the  highest  return 
th»c  his  truck  farm  bas  ever 
yielded. 

#  r  # 

"Hic  telephone  also  makes  possible 
maay  prontablc  saks  of  livestock, 
grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  through 
co-operative  au.rketing  associa- 
tions. It  is  always  ready  to  run 
crraads,  make  social  engageaients 
and  sunnon  help  in  cases  of 
sicknejs  cr  acddou. 

The  modcTQ  farm  home  has  a 
telepltcr:::  that  serves  rrell.  raia 
Of  sh:a:. 


ver  befitre  5U€/i 

lVINGS 

WARD'S  nation- wkle  sale, 
now  going  on.  is  the  (reat- 
est  in  our  history.  Every  price 
greatly  reduced.  Over  2.000  bar- 
gains to  select  from.  Look  at 
your  summer  sale  book  or  bor- 
row your  neighbor's.  Get  your 
share  of  these  special  ofiFeringa 
and  enjoy  a  doable  saving. 

Sale  Ends 
Aug.  31st 
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Dr.  Romig's  ^::ti\y  Chicks 
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_  Quality 

Birrrtf   tn«    W.-km  ^  -  «.  S«  M  f  >r  lOi) 

Wtiit*    Wyanttr'.-t    «.P>1  arr  lOO 

Hr»y   Mmra    7.iS  vrr  IM 

|.ni>:     |<rn*i<l    t*"    irrl^al.      Mii|>   t'     O      !• 
F.  0.  Eaaic.  V4»^rir.4tUii.        B«**«r  Spnnc*.  tt. 


Day  Old  Chkks-.Pullets  i'^^'is^.^tfr'A^^ 


4M.I     In-ttiTl;..:!!     fullc     f..r     «I.- 
att—n'%    PMiltrir    ramt,      Bt%  H. 


Cb'cki.    onakrniL* 

Wri'c 

vivMiam.  out* 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  Names  nunes 

oi  adverti.se>l  producU.  Time  ana  again  you  .>.ec  them.  They  are 
like  old  friends — to  be  trusted  Their  naine^t  mean  eci>oiMiiy,  full 
value  and  intetfrity. 

Tell  the  manuUcUirer  jrou  saw  their  ad  in  Peniujrlvania  Farmer. 


i  J      ' obi 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


July  12.  1930. 


THE   YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 


Bv  Winifred   Kohl,   IVnnsylvania 


ONE  summer  day  in  the  year  1776, 
there  wa?  a  great  stir  in  the  city 
ol  Philadelphia.  Congress  was  sitting 
in  the  hall  oi  the  State  House.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people,  everybody 
seemed  anxious,  everybody  wanted  to 
know  what  was  being  done. 

Men  were  talking  about  the  war 
that  was  going  on  v  th  England.  They 
were  crowding  around  the  State 
House  and  listening  to  what  was  be- 
ing  said   inside. 

"Who  is  speaking?"  asked  one. 

"John  Adams,"  was  the  answer. 

In  a  little  while  the  question  was 
asked  again.  "Who  is  speaking  now?" 

"Dr.  Franklin. ' 

"Good:  Let  them  follow  hi.';  advice 
for  he  knows  what  is  best."  And  then 
everybody  was  very  still,  for  ail  want- 
ed to  hear  what  the  great  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  saying. 

After  a.  while  there  was  a  stir 
among  the  listeners  and  those  who 
were  farthest  away  again  asked, 
"Who  is  speaking  now?" 

Who   Will   Sign   It.' 

"Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia," 
was  the  answer.  "It  was  he  and  Dr. 
Franklin  who  wrote  it." 

"Wrote  what?" 

"Why.  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, of  course,  the  thing  they  are 
talking  about  now." 

A  little  later,  .some  one  said.  "They 
are  reading  it  and  discussing  each 
passage.  They  will  be  ready  to  sign 
it  soon." 

"But  will  they  dare  to  sign  it"  ' 

"Dare  ?  These  men  will  dare  to  do 
anything  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try." 

The  truth  is  that  for  many  days  the 
wise  and  brave  men  who  were  then 
sitting  in  the  hall  had  been  talking 
about  the  acts  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. For.  up  to  that  time,  our  coun- 
try had  belonged  to  England  and  was 
ruled  by  the  English  king. 

One  after  another  of  these  men  told 
how  the  King  and  his  covmcilors  had 
sought  to  oppress  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

"He  has  cut  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world. '  .«aid  one. 

"He  ha-  maiie  us  pay  taxes  to  en- 
rich himself,  and  he  doesn't  allow  us 
to  say  a  word  about  making  the 
country's  laws. '  said  another. 

"He  has  sent  his  soldiers  am.ong  us 
to  burn  our  towns  and  kill  our  peo- 
ple.'  said  a  third. 

"He  ha.-  hiied  iht^  Indians  to  make 
war  upon  vis."  said  a  fourth. 

"He  is  a  tyrant  and  untit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people:"  agreed  thev 
all. 

Then  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  \'irginia 
offered  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
"these    united    colonies    are.    and    of 


right  ought  to  be.  free  and  independ- 
ent states." 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
Jefferson.  Adams  and  Franklin  were 
appointed  to  write  down  all  these 
statements  in  the  form  of  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, 

And  it  was  to  hear  the  reading  of 
this  declaration  that  the  people  on 
this  hot  July  morning  had  gathered 
around  the  State  House. 


Pokey. "  Player  must  call  out  name  of 
liis  noxt-docr  neighbor  on  right  be- 
fore "it"  finishes  word  or  exchange 
jjlaces  with  him.  Seats  should  be 
changed  often  so  players  will  learn 
names  of  several  others. 

I  Love  My  Love 

Players  seated  in  circle.  Leader 
starts  with  series  of  questions  about 
"My  Love"  which  must  be  answered 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  A's  might  run  this  way:  "I 
love  my  love  with  an  A,  because  he 
is  Adorable.  His  name  is  Anthony 
and  he  lives  in  Andover."  Next  play- 
er  takes   letter  B,  etc.    Each   player 


HOME.   SWEET   HOME 
By   Bruce   Frunkenhercer 


At  length  the  bell  in  the  high  tower 
above  the  hall  began  to  ring. 

"It  is  done:"  cried  the  people.  "They 
have  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence:" 

"Yes,  most  of  the  members  have 
voted  for  it, '  said  those  nearest  the 
door.  "The  King  of  England  shall  no 
longer  rule  over  us.  We  are  a  free 
people." 


must  tell  the  story,  fill  in  the  missing 
ideas  with  his  special  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Should  he  fail,  another 
player  may  fill  in  the  gap,  move  up 
the  line  to  take  place  of  person  who 
failed.  Player  who  stays  longest  at 
the  head  of  the  line  may  have  the 
prize  that  has  been  agreed  upon. 


My  Oertmde  Wilson 

TBT    TOVS    I.trCX 

Which    letter    ts    a  'purt    of    the    humsn 
antomy? — I    (eye). 

Which  letter  is  an  industrious  insect?— 
B  (bee). 
Which   letter  is  a  beverage? — T   (tea). 
Which  letter  is  a  bird?— J  (jay). 
Which  letter  is  an  exclamation? — O  (oh). 
Which    letter    is   a    river    in    Scotland  7  — 
D   (Dee). 
Which   letter  is  a   vegetable?— P   (pea) 
Which   letter  is  everla.«ting? — A   (aye). 
Which  letter  is  a  body  i>f  water? — C  (sem 
Which    letter    is   the    longest    in    the    :  I- 
pliabet?— L   (a  measure). 
Which   letter  is  a   tree? — t'   (yew). 
Which   letter  do  we  use  when  drivint;  .. 
horse? — G    (gee). 

Which  letters  are  prized  by  us  all  wli-!i 
nn    a    banknote? — V   and    X    ($.5   and    S'i'o. 
Pennsylvania.  Richard  Stear 

O 

TKS    SVBPBISS 
By  Barbara  Ellen  Shoemalcer 
B.iti    wa.t   nut   a    bin!    buy 
But   liked  a  bit  of  fun. 
That's  the  reason   he  bought 
Himself   a    loud    cap   gun. 
The    glorious    Fourth    dawned    clear. 

No  cloud  was  in   the   sky 
From   each   home  and    office 

A   flag  was   flying   high. 
Bob'.o    house   was   near    the   road 
A    thick   hedge    crew   between 
Behind   the   hedge   Bob   hid. 

Where   he  could   not   be  seen. 
A   car  came   speeding  by 
Overhead,  a   bird  .xang; 
Then  Bob  pulled   the  trigger 
It    went   off   with   a     "bang." 
Brakes   screeched ;   a   man   got    out 

And   with  care  looked  around: 
Me  though  it  a  puncture 
But   ever>'   wheel   was  .oound. 


Frank    Kartl.   Miliord    Sqnare,    Va. 


AH   APOLOOT   AHD   A   PBOIOSE 

:^o  many  H'".d  Fniirtli  "f  July  (untnbu- 
Uuns  tame  in  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
nn  overflow  page  this  week.  We  knew 
you    Wouldn't    want    to    iiii.*."    these. 

The    next    edition    will    bring    you    the 
.-■•■■■rie?  if  I'enns\  Ivunia':'  reiire^entatlves  nt 
i!iO    F..nrth    National    F'.iir    H    Club   Camp. 
Young    People's    Editor. 
O^ 

OBAirSFATKBB'S  FABM 

MV   i",!-.Mnlfatl  .-r.-i   t..:ni  i.-;  a   lovi-ly  }i!::ce, 
III    summer   <  l.thed    in    trreen. 
.\i.'l  tlie  gray-brown  ro<ks  make  u  cor.trajt 
Mo>t    pleasing  to   be   seen 

.Not    only    in    summer    i>!    It    beautiful. 

I;;   winter   il'.-«  pretty.   to.>. 
Wl.eii  the  snow  i  lings  gently  to  the  trees 

.\n<\   The   sky    is  a   dull   gray-blue. 

The   flying   ."iiowttakCH   are    fairy    fays; 

.^s    they   ilhiiic    on   airy   feet. 
Bii:    it    Is   not   alway.s   .«n.iwflake.* 

.-:..metime»  it  Is  rain  and  sleet. 

That'^  niy  Orandfuther'.-^  farm  in  winter. 
In   spring   it   begins   to  green: 

.\i.il  then,  when  the  violets  begin  to  bloom 
.\  lovelier  place  ne'er  has  been  seen. 

In  -ummer  the  birds  «ing  the  sweetest. 

The  humming  bird  feasts  on  the  flowers. 
The  gra.«s  in  the  fields  Is  green  as  lan  be: 

The  Woods  are  the  fairy  queen's  bowers. 

lu   autumn   the   farm   is  so  beautiful; 

Ti.e   leaves   turn   yellow  and  red. 
When    the    aoldenrod    tieplns   to   bloom 

Why.    I   almost    .stand    on    my    head. 

We..it  Virginia.  Vivian  Staats. 


Let's  Play  Games 

Dot  M>>naK«'rii> 

E.\CH  person  is  given  a  lead  pencil 
and  paper  and  draws  five  dots 
-hisret  scattered  fai-  apait.  Player.', 
t.'.cn  exchange  papers  and  try  to  lon- 
i.'rt  the  dot."  by  lines  so  as  to  mako 
n  wild  animal.  Prizes  may  be  gi\'tn 
f'.t  the  best  and  the  worst  dot  animal. 

Hlfkey    Hlck.'.v  H«ik«y  Fok.y 

Playt-rs  seated  in  circle.  "It"  in 
tenter  points  finger  at  some  player 
and     says     "Hickey     Pickey     Hokey 


Little  Folks'  Comer 


1.  Portland.  Ore. — Photo  shows  20- 
year-old  Mary  Riddle,  a  full-blooded 
Ouinalt  Indian  girl  who  has  complet- 
ed an  aviation  course  and  is  a  full- 
fledged  flier.  Her  real  name  is  'Kus- 
de-ca." 

2.  Chicago,  111.— An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Army  Show  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  soon  is  the  different  uniforms 
worn  in  respective  wars.  This  photcn 
eraph  shows  the  "Port  Arms  '  of  Rev- 
olutionary War  Days,  1776;  Mexican, 
1846;  Civil,  1861:  Spanish,  XS98,  and 
World  War.  1917. 

3.  New  York.— The  venerable  and 
wide-explored  "City  of  New  York"  of 
Admiral  Byrd's  expedition.  This  ship 
housed  radio  station  WFBT,  which 
kept  the  outside  world  in  touch  with 
the  doinjfs  of  the  Byrd  party  in  the 
Antarctic. 

4.  Berlin.  An  interpreter  speaking; 
through  the  new  device  introduced  at 
the  World  Power  Conference  here. 
Representatives  of  many  nations  are 
present  ami  .if  each  desk  is  a  head- 
phone set  that  the  delesate  may 
"fune   in"   on   his   native   language. 

5.  Sea  Scout  Paul  Siple,  center, 
with  cap,  who  accompanied  the  Byrd 
expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  relates 
his   adventures   to   fellow   scouts. 

6.  Berlin.  — A  new  household  device 
for  keeping  eggs  fresh  for  a  longei' 
time.  Each  day  the  housewife  turns 
the  brackets  holding  the  epss.  so  that 
the  epc  yolks  are  shifted.  This  simple 
idea  keeps  the  eggs  fresh,   'tis  said. 


H\    ihnhurn    Kllrii    SI«iMin!ik<-r.    I'rnnsylvanhi 

Tiy  youi  oolois  on  thr.-«  iocs  and  help  the  fairies.  T»n  prizes  for  i 
be.st  coloiinK.  Si  nd  yoiu  lett.r  to  Little  Folks'  Corner.  Pennsvlvania  Farnx 
73(n   Perm  A\i..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iS      (3») 


''Worms  Had  Her  Licked 
Till  We  Tried  N-Ks'' 


Now  She's  Laying  Again 

F'ratts  X-K  inli'f.s  are  new,  but  already 
'Juries  like  lhi-«  ;.-(.-  i-xnirinR  in.  Si;i!t 
oilleces  told  us  wh.';:  iri^refliemstoiwo- 
Nicotine  for  liir>re  r  •.;;  d  worms  aiul  Ka- 
n,:t!a  for  tajx-  \\ •>!-.■  -.  <  >ur  job  was  lo  n-t 
them  to  tlie  wonr  -  i-.  fresh  doves.  We  did 
jt  Willi  ail  airti;;'  ;.  irisoKihle  coating 
that  brealvS  otily  wit:-,  it  reaches  the  k\'.'- 
zard.  Fre<h  Nicoi^rt^  a-id  Kamala  hii- 
wonns  riuht  at  iKe  viial  spot,  (iets  re- 
sults in  a  day.  (m-:  a  ^\ i •,■>]>' y  of  N-K  i.>- 
».'av  at  \oiir  (iealrr  >  •  h\  mail. 


ff^ 


N-K 


'^  TABLETS 
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/  FROM  (ATALOdlF  PRICES 
>^   fOR  SHORT  THE  ONLY 


Ton    can    dedoat    10*.    from    any    piic* 
Uatad    la   owestalocaa. 


Modern  Bathroom 

;-.lii.l.>«   Bu.-iti  ■■.    |-..r.  ojr.in  Toilet  and 
'    •   Vvi'i.   V':         \  V.' ■     '^■"">'l""'    «iti' 

'     -   'V«« $52.-^0.  NowHb  #  — 

WF     PAV        ^''*    FrciBh' 
TV  E^     r  AY  1      ,,„    F.verythlns 

11  ./».    f.  r    A  W/  /    (  ataint  M 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St..  New  York 


BABYCHtCHS  C.O.Df 
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June  July,  August  Chicks,6c  up 
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.»0HNS0N'SHAfcHERY,Icke«bur8,Pi. 
STOP!     LOdk!     LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  .'>        SO      100        SOO  i  nOO 

Mh.  Wmx*  t>   iFi>h>r>)  n  a  tftsotiino  is.<  so  tino 

t'O.     Rorkt     iThMnttorl       ;.:S     5.00     1  00      4;  SO       M 
K  C     Rp(l«    (Oariii.  ..;^     5.00     1.00     i.vso      (0 

MMivjt    Mik'd    Br>rd>  :>  OO    4.S0    t.M     3;. SO      70 

fr*ini    -airfuhi    ..-t*..'!.!    ''•»-:iirirf  frM'ks.  I<t*>'.   »Mi'»» 

fn'cil.t.      I  >..|     .•...     .,,   :      ■  .•«<    r»  "■h'llv   I  ••jl"S  rt»«i 

Wll'l      .1. 

TMI    rnMMCRCIAl     MATCHENV.    Boll    7S.  0. 
^►r     Orvrnilahir    PUrt  RICHFIELD.    PENMA. 

(tRLEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CIICKS 

CASH    or    C.    0.    D.    rraCEK  for    JULY 

•tfipl,»h     «ri<t      rmirr'r)    •Vr.  ■■                        :;  .          Ml  Iftft 

t,    C.    Whitf   Lrnhorni    »2JS»4fln     %7m 

t,.    C.     Barrri)     Rmti     2.75     S  00  4(0 

H»»v>    Minril         2.S0     4  so  11.00 

licM     Mmril         2.00     .150  (00 

.VIII   :m<    tttn    i,^K     1  Ki    i,.t«  11*00   Iww     l«*^    l,» 

•l»li'»rv    i-Mnrnn'rnt     r'.«».»f.    I>».«l.  Orrtft    from  ttt\» 

•<i      riinr   <  ini  i  i  «»' 
CREF.N  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Ik     I     Amm     Pnt..     S:f    Tm  tf     Boil.  BlchOMil.  P. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Poultry  Prohlems 


July  li,  a!i>o. 


Reds  nnd  Leghorns 

1  have  40  White  L^fhiTiis  uiiil  40 
R.  I.  Red.<.  They  .-iie  111  sfpsirste  pens, 
reoeivetl  the  .«ame  care,  (et'tl,  i.'ieeii?'. 
etc.,  yet  the  White  Le^'honis  lny  about 
;■!.")  pfjtj.s  and  the  Rt>il.«  loy  ten  «  day. 
C.    B.    Sebold 

\  GOOD  .strain  of  Reds  .should  lay 
.C\  abo\it  equally  a.s  well  as  good 
Leghoms.  It  may  be  that  your  Reds 
are  not  from  a  laying  strain,  or  it 
may  be  that  they  have  received  too 
much  grain  and  are  too  fat.  If  such 
is  the  ca.se,  cut  titivvn  the  amount  ol 
grain  fed  lo  the  Reds,  omitting  the 
morning  feeding  altogether,  and  give 
a  moi.st  ma.sh  made  with  laying  mash 
at  noon.  If  this  doe.s  not  bring  theta 
around,  you  had  better  get  a  different 
strain  of  Red.s  or  keep  nothing  but 
Leghoi-n.s.  which  .seem  to  do  very  well 
f.ii  you.  R.  L.  S. 

O 

Red  Mites 

My  1  liji  k.s  .-icein  to  be  hvely  and  they 
■  .-.t  wfll.  but  when  I  go  to  ?ee  about 
tli'Mii  in  the  nuiriiiiijii  there  i?  always 
..iu>  dead.  They  have  re<l  mites.  Do 
initp.s  wiiik  at  ni^jht?  I  r.ever  .«ee  any 
thrmiKli   tlie  day.   Mrs.   Herman  Coble. 

UN'DOUBTf:DLV  the  red  mites  are 
cau.sing  the  lo.-^.ses  among  your 
thick.s.  The.se  pests  hide  in  cracks 
about  Uie  hou.se  during  the  day  and 
crawl  on  the  chicks  at  night  to  suck 
their  blood.  Tf>  control  them,  clean 
the  house  thoroughly  and  paint  the 
floors,  roosts  and  dropping  )viardf»  with 
wa.ste  crank  ca.se  oil  from  the  garage, 
and  whitewsush  the  wall.s  and  ceiling 
heavily.  If  you  have  the  chicks  in 
little  coop-s  paint  the  whole  in.-ide  with 
the  oil.  There  are  also  commercial  mite 
destroyers  to  be  painted  or  sprayed  on 
which  may  have  a  more  lasting  effect 
than  the  oil,  but  the  oil  is  veiy  cheap 
and  will  give  a  clean-up.         R.  L.  S. 

Chicks  Go^find 

I  liuxe  a  liuiiibfi  nf  t)ir'-i  ■  w»-.'k.*-iild 
<  hii'kw.  Their  eyes  c-lo.ne  up.  tliey  droop 
amund  for  a  d:iy  nr  .<o  ano  dl*".  I  have 
li<>«Mi  feeding  oorii  meal  ;.iid  «  poultry 
l)r.\«^riptioii.  •'.    R.    Foo^o. 

I  THINK  that  your  chicks  would  do 
better  if  given  a  goixl  chick  mash 
in  place  of  the  corn  meal.  It  is  dif- 
licult  to  .say  what  the  trouble  may 
be,  a.side  from  the  feeding.  Possibly 
the  chicks  have  become  infested  with 
worms. 

It  is  also  po.ssible  that  the  chicks 
a  10  suffering  from  coccidiosis,  in 
which  ca.se  the  treatment  o\itlined  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Faimer  a  few  weeks 
back  is  the  one  to  follow.  R.  L.  S. 
O 


Big  IJverK 


1  tiave  li»i  Bjiin.l  ri>r:-iiih  Roik 
'  hickeiw  and  .ilii.ui  ..i.<=  exf-ry  two  or 
three  week.4  ilie*.  Tliey  -«>eni  '.•>  be 
M"**.  healthy  Imikiiiu  <  Mi  ki!.".  liul  they 
i;et  very  liRhl  tTi  welKlit.  We  1  iit  a  i^w 
•pen  and  their  liver  wii-^  v»ry  lar^. 
•bout   thre«>  time*   normal   size. 

Mr-:     ..\     .stii.i.pski. 

THKRK  is  an  ailment  of  chickens 
tailed  big  liver,  about  which  n  .t 
niuih  is  known;  but  if  yoiu-  binis  are 
not  running  out  a  plentiftil  supjily  c>f 
gtass  feetl  shotild  help  them.  In  open- 
ing a  dead  bird,  if  you  find  lumps  in 
the  intestines  and  liver,  and  the  dead 
bud  is  very  light,  it  is  piobable  that 
it  has  tuberculosis.  If  you  Jind  this  to 
lit  the  case,  all  ailing  birds  s-hould  be 
killed  and  bi»-ned  or  biuied.  as  the 
di'^ease  is  both  contagioi;.-  and  incur- 
able. The  poultry  quatter-'  should  also 
',  be  cleaned  thoro\ighly  and  disinfected, 
and  it  would  be  a  gooti  idea  to  sell 
oft"  the  older  hens  when  they  stop  lay- 
ing, as  the  old  birds  aie  ruire  subject 
to  tuberculosis  than   the  vounp  ones. 

R    L   S 
_o 

Probably  Coccidiosis 

I    bi.uKlil    ;tl7    Will.    L.  i.!..  •■■    ilu.k!. 

•  'c   April   15  mid    |.^«t   >t\i]y   i'f-\(n  up  to 
wlipti  they  were  four  w«f-k<  old.    Then 

•  ■lie  or  two  started  to  m-t  droopy  nntl 
in  u   few  days  died.  C.   J.    ri.«ele. 

YOI'R  chicks  are  probably  stiffei- 
ing    from    coccidiosis,    which    is 
\«n-    lonimon    in    fl<fks    the    age    of 


yttuis.  Treatment  for  coccidiosis  was 
tlesciibc-d  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er a  few  weeks  back.  Feed  nothing 
but  the  mash,  to  which  40  per  cent 
dried  milk  has  been  added,  allow 
drinking  water  as  usual,  and  clean  the 
houses  twice  a  week.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  been  checked,  resume  the 
usual  feeding  of  grain  and  mash.  It 
will  hardly  pay  to  bother  wnth  the 
worst  affected  chicks,  and  these 
should  bo  destroyed.  R.  L.  S. 

'I'o  Prevent  Worms 

111  Ii'iirur  i.'<^ue.'<  I  notned  articles 
on  "RHnpe  Paralysis"  end  "PulleLs  Go 
Blind  ■■  Wo  have  a  new  house.  Have 
(ed  a  prepared  mash  and  scratch  all 
winter  and  spring,  together  with  sour 
milk.  Al.'io  have  given  salts  often.  Have 
lo.st  a  number  of  hens.  Sympto.ms  prac- 
tically the  iiome  as  destrribed  in  the«e 
articles. 

Have  cleaned  house  thoroughly,  used 
lime  find  disinfe<;tant  freely  and  liave 
given  each  hen  a  wonn  tablet,  with 
good  results.  Wlial  can  I  do  to  keep 
the  youns  chicks  from  liaving  same 
trouble?  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gray. 

THP"  best  way  for  you  to  keep  the 
yoimg  birds  from  becoming 
wormy  is  not  to  allow  them  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  old  birds,  or  to 
nin  where  the  old  birtis  have  been.  If 
you  think  that  the  young  birds  have 
worms,  the  use  of  a  worm  remedy 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  premises  a.s 
clean  as  possible,  and  haul  all  manure 
away,  so  as  to  keep  down  flies,  which 
transmit  the  poultry  tapeworms. 

R.  L.  S 
C' 

Eggs  liave  Thin  Shells 

1  would  like  to  know  «-hat  is  wrong 
with  my  laying  hens.  About  one-third 
"f  the  Leghorn  eggs  have   thin  shells. 

They  have  oyster  shells.    A  gi>od  l.iy 
ing  nut«h  and  fresh  water  before  them 
tit  all   times,  and   open   range   in  g<x>il 
weather.  .  B.  D. 

'■.r<»pne    county.    Pa. 

POOR  shell  in  eggs  may  result 
where  the  layers  ai^  too  fat, 
where  they  have  been  laying  heavily 
for  a  long  period,  or  sometimes  ^"^en 
they  are  old.  Individual  hen.s  may  also 
have  a  tendency  to  lay  thin  shelled 
eggs.  Whete  birds  lay  thin  .shelled 
eggs  in  spite  of  plenty  of  oyster  shells, 
it  may  help  lo  give  a  pint  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  mash, 
as  the  oil  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
lx)ne  and  shell  formation  R.  L.  S 
O 

I  arllf  Aids  Poultry  Raisers 

THE  new  tariff  bill  gives  the  poul- 
try indu.>.try  almost  everything 
that  wa-s  a^^ked  for  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection. The  rate  on  live  poultry  was 
laised  from  three  to  eight  cents  per 
p<i\ind:  >n  baby  chicks  from  nothing 
'o  fotir  cents  each:  on  dre.ssed  p<r,iltry 
from  .si.\  to  ten  cents  per  potmd:  on 
fresh  eggs  in  shell  from  eight  to  ten 
crnt.s  per  dozen:  on  frozen  eggs  from 
"';  to  11  cents  per  pound.  There  l>e- 
ing  no  American  ilried  egg  ind  i.*try 
to  protect.  Congress  refused  lo  raise 
the  tate  on  dried  eggs  from  18  cent.-* 
per  pound.  The  National  I»oultr>' 
Council  hopes  to  have  the  dried  egg 
rate  rai.sfd  umler  the  flexible  provi- 
sions (if  the  new  tariff  act. 

N\  hy  They  Die 

•  •an  \oii  t<>||  me  why  .-ri.-ill  ihti  kenr 
-<»ven  wreks  old  k»  Rbmu  dnigging 
th^lr  wings,  sit  down  -i  gr*iat  d»;il,  re- 
fuse tv  »;;t   and   finally   die." 

Mrs.    Theipdof.^    Gibs  m.   . 
Moiiiiit.iiiii   iininty,    N.    .1 

THR  symptom.s  you  dest  ril>e  may 
be  those  of  coccidiosis.  which  Is 
commonly  present  in  flocks  the  age  of 
youts,  oftentimes  in  spite  of  the  best 
of  care.  I  suggest  that  since  you  are 
.•^o  near  New  Brun.swick  yoti  take  a 
few  ailing  chicks  to  the  kxperlment 
."Station  there,  where  the  Poultiy  r>e- 
paitnient  will  niake  a  free  diagnosis 
nnd  outline  methods  of  treatment.  If 
yt>ti  cannot  go  to  the  .«?tation,  it  will 
lie  all  right  to  send  the  birtl.*  to  the 
Poultry  Dcpaitment.  express  prepaid. 
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NKW    LOW   TCIICBS 

CALBOUN    CHICKERIES 

Be  Up-BAK«AIN   CHICKS-Se  «Jp 


.\l!      ni»*.     .11.  nr  \      .  ,:U.,\     f. 
Is;,  l|l^•     ahltit.v      ^\      ^l4^•      li'-*ll*«(l      :'-.|«> 
■  ■rttiTs    buok.ll    :;s    ioflO"l.    tlrsl   .'■•;--     fi 
f)r<l.*r    rroai   ih  <   jul. 
White.   Brawa.  Bull  LMHarnt:  Anccaat 
Birffd.  WhiU.   Ban  Racks:  R.   1.  RrM 

Buff,    Whit*    Orain«taa>     . 

S.L.    anO   Wk.    WyaaiaWaa:   R.    I.    R*ct 

Black    and    WkMt    Miaariw    

Baa    Mlaarcaa       

Hra«y     Aiaartrd    Braa4>     

Litht   At>arts4    Braa4*   

OMi    aatf    Eb«4    

T.iin-  tl  book*  ordrr  fur  anv  iiiiiii>k!'  af  .hi'iti 
w."  -Iiiii  lialaiHV  I'.OU  ilu-  t"«*.-..-  if^\  lh» 
.l'-li\trx     t.iiar.iiit(f-.l. 

CALHOUN  CHICKERIES.     Bai  D.     CaHMHii.  M<. 


•■•r>      A,l 

■X   -xr.it. 

»■■  r  IM 

W.N 

7.M 

IM 

im 

..  IM 
...  ».M 
5.M 
iM 


STATE  SUPERVISED.  BLOODTtSTU 


•PSCIAL 

Wbita     Lr«born«  .    %! 

Black    Minortat    . Ifel 

Barred    Rocki.    RMa      IM 

Wb.    Rackt.    Wh.    Wka*.  .  ikl 

Hran    Mixed b| 

Rftular    MiiMd    .hi 

sc^id  S«  i«r  -li.  k  l«laara  ''OIiI 
l'r>i«til  ri»«i"'-.l  !(■•*  1 '»  l^l 
n*al.      Orili^r   i.- ' 

PENNA.   FARMS   HAICBDIY,  IK| 

Baa     P.     L'o  (taiaii,    li. 


Navy  9nni  C«iiM»lraM  MMrmili 

FraiM  Tiikarcwilii  TMt*4  C««*« 

2'*   i-i   .rut  iniUi  'M>h'!*.  .■  [<i  ■  • '  *  .1  .tiT  acM.  'fc" 

a-*    .-u-tapil     wlLb     n...    !■  t.    .'U     iii.i'l-    .L-.       lU'ljrt- 

tl.-  l.;.l,liic  and  Icv^nK  daii,-.r  '  ■  i  oooe»«i '■"■ 
lniT«-a«r«  ntc  produttion  ami  itr^tt^ut'-^  l^rtUii  ai.'l 
l.tr.'iiahllitt.  <;aad  f'lr  'liink',  bfulm  *■<  i  rt 
l.i-ii^  s.4»i  «lirfcf  ffivn  til.-  fa.ior.-  In  kanv'.  ' 
.  ii-  ,  14.1  iix.  ilair  ban»l.  jt.  •  -^"1  1*« 
Wp(f   ftjr  ti  !•  - 

TmJSVniEMmYPMDOCTSCO..  miBVHii  It 


HnXSIDB  CHICKS  TW 


ro«i 


T,inriff1  Straia 

SOW     kECHORNS    

BARRED     ROCK*    

&     C.     REO» 

LIGHT    MIXED    .    .    *M 

MEAVV    MIXC*    7.M    ».M 

l.~-   -liajl    l«0   l<ld    I'   l>rr   rilli*       l.tl<«   Ut«  *      P-)| 
I-:  id.    All    fr-»    If  i-.-    »•.  1-tc      Writ.-    '•  r    fr^   ri-  i: 

T.  J.  BHRBNZKLLBIi,  rtwy. 

Uailad  Pkaaa  Baa  r.  ■aAlMwwiia.  **■  \ 


Barren  Lefhon  Chicks 

rp'ui    1^1..      1    !•     n.  r^Mi    r  .; 


■  Ov^H     F>.ui     1..J..  II 

^^^j^H    S.   <      WM'a    l.<^h'..ii-     Hana  ri-.f: 
^^m^^^     up    t<>  lll>.     Cilia.    u>JUIK    rhx*. 

^^^^^^F  ria«    raiK*'    -«iitT«i|    al^ - 

^^^^        f»  "••    rcT     I'l".     J. .15"    »»»    * 
lid  .H»  ivr  MO.  t75.««>  prr  I.tsia.   T»>  tig  ka'  t,.- 
-»iT>    •«<    rht-li*    I'lO-      Im  atri'e!   »ua"ii  "l 
''■',     Kirtk^    irit*-:       i'atal<>.:    frr.--, 
■•bad  L  Oaaaar        Baa    N.      UaMiataatetdh    Fa 


SPECIAL  'tec  BRID  CHICK5 


■  \  ii;ur<Tjs.    (.yi*  lif.  J.    Ikjvt    livctv    Uusr.    I(H' 
I  I'l         U6        ■  , 

■  Wk..    Bi«.     Lrabaraa.    Aacarat  II.M  t^.2^  14  ni  17  ;i  I 
I    Bd  ,    Wb      Racia.    Wb.     W«aa.         175      ^.M     4.;        ill  I 

Rrda.    Ba«   Ot».  .    5L     W>a*.     2.00    i.75     5..    '■•''I 

'    Irrt.   BIk.   fciaata.    Wk.   Or»t..  I 

It.    Brahmaa  2.M     3  M)     (.7-  'i*! 

Nravv    Aaald      i  RiHka.  I 

Rfda.    W>aB  .    rlc.)  i  iO     :  a,    4.-.    ••! 


THE   ADA  DABV  CHICK  HATCHERV. 

II- •       I  !     Natl- r»l     Bji 


R.7.  «i<i.(L| 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHIPPIMO   CRATES  LOANEO  FREE 

Mill-  TOI  II  I.IVK  BBOIIjntJ*  tad  Mb'f  f  .'<.r  »| 
.Mmt  V,iTk'>  illdaat  IJv«  PimltrT  llou-w  »•  ■'''-I 
Wt  arc  Uit.dad  nifnml««ion  tii«wrlianlji  Bir- -  fit;  I 
laaiimv  laadc  dail'  HiitbrM  i4ir»  i)«r  I'.ilrt  'I 
«  i.initwl  iDQiiirc  aiN'iii  ua  Write  for  aic -..'lot*  I 
i»-at»»  ia«<.  .hii'Mnf  n'lrncclona  HotMa>  •  al»  I 
<■•  ivirtcf  !••  -.  RRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO  •"' 
W'M    Waah.n««na   Marktt.    Naw   Vart  City. 


QUALItY 
CHICKS 


tancrad    Straia    Wfitr    Lrabaraa 
■>    L»toa 


llarr.-<l    Rnrk-         ft  W  i" 
II.'.HT     MUr.i  f  so   •!  ■     , 

Writo    for    rc«tura4    I"  ■*  " 
.<00  A    I  1100  lo<»    CO  M  P" 

tn-c    tiaiit     |Mfl»,    Hia   arn». 

J.  k.  Baumfrdner,  BwiTtf  Sprjnjts.  P' 
COCOLAMUS^HUSKY  CHICKS  | 

J.JO       «..!      fP 

LW    ».Pi      ♦ 

J  J^   4  oil  'j  I 
:m  4  111  '"I 


E»»n«jr   strain    Bra* 
sr     Rada    t    Barred 
Liaht    Minad 
Heavy     Miled 


Racka 


I' 


■'■    .1. 


■I«i>  P 

Caaalaao 


COCOUMUS  POULTRY  FAIM. 

V^nlLKd       ""(B      II  Ml  Pet  IM  Baaki 

"*  |ii<>      ■'-'.- 

I.  V*i'i   Mti^r  Mi'2{  I 

MaAUMSpf'tN  '^ 


p 

0'"'  I 


Barred  Raeks— S.  C 
II.  JIT  Mn.yl  U.M  a 
TWIN    NATtiHtllV, 


mm  ****  LEBNORNt.  HSOlOa  ▼•WOlM 
tnltU  BARRON  8.  C.  WHITE  LEcml^** 
W.M-100.  S.  C.  BARRED  ROCKS  l*.mt~m-  W* 
ROCKS  A  REDS.  WO«-l««.  Meat^  Miaail  P '^ 
liaht  Miaed.  MM  V.  .-Iili  |^■  fr^.'  ,  -.'.)•  b<-I  at^  I 
•  ■r,xii,  ..'  f...  I.  . -■.■  s  .  I..  nKi',  .1...  .-v  im.i-;."!'*  I 
lATOB   MiEMOMD  Baa*.  MaAllalara.'ir  P*  I 


j.,iv  l:    •-*^?0- 

Farm  Prciciice 

ay  W.  D.  "MMfi 

R5t;E5NTLY  I  bav«  received  an 
unusual  number  of  letters  ask- 
ing ibout  cover  crops  to  bo 
sov,ru  in  \hs  corn  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion iTartoera  are  learning  that  the 
^^^l  to  improve  land  i»  not  to  let  it 
lie  "h  ire  bat  to  keep  something  grow- 
ing 111  it  ail  the  time.  Bare  soils  are 
all  Uie  ime  sustaining  two  great 
lo^- .1  Hoiie  of  the  elemtmtB  of  plant 
fooi  ar"    :inttaually  leaching  out  of 

th'i  soil. 

Ii  we  »t-iow'  our  land  to  go  back 
t ,  bruHU  aad  pernait  It  to  remain  that 
It  ly  f<u-  several  years  we  find,  if  we 
cl  c-  M  Hiriin,  that  it  will  proiiuce 
lik?  n«w  land.  Why?  The  an- 
i^f.-  ia  '-isiy.  The  soil  has  had  the 
jiiiaM  rays  shut  off  it  and  the  bac- 
t»-;a  ot  the  earth  have  made  avail - 
ab>  a  !ot  of  plant  food;  also  the 
Ienv-.-<  fell  from  the  bushes  for  aU 
th'.it!  yea-?  and  added  organic  nmt- 
t3r  til   th+   soil. 

U  hat  to  Sow 

l'.,wr  ■'■  the  time  from  the  season 
tn.iT  the  •  >m  is  cut  imtil  .=iomething 
i-  -loxs-n  ;•  planted  the  next  spring 
In  iaad  ;•'  '.osing  plant  food.  .\.  cover 
cr  a  will  r,:-*vent  this  loss.  What  shall 
itv  Sl.lt^^" 

.Ajtytii.i_ij    is    better    than    nothing 
I  wotiUt    -ather  have  weeds  growing 
r,n  my  lan'i  than  to  have  It  lie  bare: 
bj'  wbili  ■»"«  are  growing  something 
w»  .-^houii  -.ry  to  grow  the  best. 

f.y^.  \«".t;at.  buckwheat,  oats  and 
p.-csa  ma,-  be  sown.  Some  of  these 
i-"  ihjc.-.-.  liable,  for  they  will  winter 
k'.ii  but  ill  are  objectionable  becati.se 
tl-:,  will  -Aot  add  any  plant  food  to 
t'-  soil  Vhenever  It  is  pos.Mble  I't 
V.'  H  leg':r.te  should  be  used,  and  I 
k".  'w  of  notie  equal  to  hairy  vetch  for 
r:  •  pui J).  -^.  It  will  grow  on  a  sour 
.^1!  ,   but-   It  will   do  better  on    limed 

S  iiutitUuV  should  be  sown  with 
\''.  h.  fer  if  not  there  Is  likely  to  be 
t:  ible  with  it  mildewing  in  the  spring 
ca  1  tlu»  sometimes  causes  it  to  rot. 
It  TtN^fc*  v.methlng  to  hold  it  up. 
S\ve«»t  Clover 

.-'jviti'.i  .'..over  is  a  splendid  cont- 
p^tium  for  vetch  so^tj  In  the  com,  but 
tv  -  legu'.ne  will  not  grow  on  a  sour 

-  :      rf    '"tch   and   sweet   clo%-er  are 

-  u  tugiUier  12  pounds  of  each  per 
'  •  .hUouuI  be  applied.  If  r>'e  is  sow  n 
t.  .  butdfls  per  acre  is  none  too  much 
..;  t  out  *  -ihould  be  had  not  to  sow 
r.  iTuirt^  than  one  year  old  and  this 
>  .-«  i->v  will  be  better.  I  have 
11* -1  cowhorn  turnips  for  a  cover 
.:  I  an(i  f.ind  them  to  be  much  bet- 
'.-    thati.   -ii'hing. 

'wait  rlisex  rape  is  another  crop 
'.'  •  mnv  «  sown  ^ith  profit.  Where 
I  :  -me>-  -cishes  to  turn  his  lambs  in 
itiru  ,a  the  fall  nothing  is  better 
f  them  than  rape.  A  great  ntany 
ft  i.r.M  4jad  the  com  ground  at  the 
Us-  ciilth-ation  for  meadow  the  next 
\-H.r  auvt  'Mrring  the  fact  that  tlie 
i.  ind  v-'l  be  a  lltUe  rotigh.  it  is 
I  .  Ty  •  inomical  and  easy  way  of 
.;"ing  •;•.-■  land  to  grass. 

\V liv  ;>«-♦  Our  Corn  Turn  Wllow  ? 

L'lirin^  J,  severe  drouth  a  few  year:* 
•i>;  ou'-  -:^m  turned  yellow.  We  all 
•t  1  it  < IH  because  the  com  was  not 
I."    ing     r.'usture    enough      Recently 

.  .scit'atists  have  told  us  that  we 
>'■a^  >  bw'^a  mistaken  amd  that  com 
^■•■■■M  y«Uo'v  because  it  is  not  getting 
•'^'    i<h    iitr>fen. 

know  ills  information  is  correct. 
!  l  lift\'»  Tied  it.  Two  yearn  ago  I 
it  I  four  r'VA-3  of  com  across  the  gar- 
i  !  Av  .ine  end  of  these  rows  the 
I  tuiaeJ  as  yellow  as  saffron  I 
'•dp  a  li?'*\'\'  application  of  .sulphate 
•■  iiiimuai'i  We  had  a  rain  the  next 
t''  ana  n  Sve  days  from  the  date,  of 
' !  •  tippii  •  c-.ton  of  nitrogen  this  com 
At,  art  ji'^a  as  it  was  at  the  other 
"■  1  au'i  t'.  harvest  time  it  produ  cd 
!•  It  ^iiiicli   l.^   lid  the  other  corn 

On  rn.tii,-  \ores  of  com  I  am  guess- 
"'K  tJuu.  r.ue  >ield  may  be  greatly  in- 
crfUHcrt  1  •  the  application  of  Umi 
P^  intto    ti    -iilphate    of    ammonia    or 
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FOR  EVERY  MOTOR  ON 

YOUR  FARM 


HERE' S  a  gasoline  which  sells  at  the  same  price 
as  6rdinary  gasolinC'-but  gives  you  far  better 
results  than  any  regular  gasoline  you've  ever  used. 

For  your  Family  car,  for  your  trucks,  for  your 
tractors,  for  your  stationary  motors --for  every 
motor  on  the  farm-Orange  AMERICAN  Gas! 

Its  bright  orange  color  identifies  it  anywhere- - 
but  even  if  it  did  not  have  this  distinctive  color- 
ing,  you'd  know  it  by  the  improved  performance 
It  delivers  in  any  type  of  motor! 

Give  Orange  AMERICAN  GaS  one  fair  chance 
to  show  its  worth --and  we'll  rest  contented 
because  from  that  day  on— it  will  be  in  the  fuel 
tank  of  every  motor  on  your  farm ! 

Inquire  at  your  nearest  AMOCO  dealer,  the  closest 

Aiwcrtcan  Oil  Company  branch,  or  write 

us  direct  for  (urtKer  information. 


TKe  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

a^Uataia  MHh  ^M  Aenaneao  PeieoiauHi  4  Trana^art  C  aiwaawi 

G«n«ral  Oficot:  Amoriean  Building 

Bollimerc,  Md. 


OQK 


AT  THESE  BABY  CHICK  PRICES 

WOLF'S  UTILITY   PRiCE»-9END  fl.OO-BALANCE  C. 


is      ja      iM   Ml)  I  u»> 

S.    C.~W~  La«n«ra     S2  IS  t4.a«  S7.S*  117. »  Sro 

8.  C.   Bi     Laaxara       2.:s  4.a0  7. SO  37. SO  :d 

9.  C.  Ball  Laabarn  2.:s  4.00  ;.S«  17  SO  :0 
S.  C.  Aauiaaa  2.2S  4*0  7.M  37  iO  :« 
S.  C.  B  Miaarcaa  :  SO  S.W  « i»  41  M  <> 
Barnd  RtKka  2.S0  S.Ot  9  00  M^  li 
White     Rorka                   2.i»  5.00  » OO  II  «  << 

WOLW  HATCHING  «  BRKBDINO  CO 


B*«   Racka  i.SO 

4  C.  A  R.  C.  Reda  :.S0 
Wbitr  Wya.<dattea  :.S0 
fluff    Orainfltant  2.S# 

leriry  Blark  Giinta  t.'i 
Aaa'i  Heavy  Mia"d  2.iS 
Ata'tOddtEada  Mad      :.00 


sa       ■«• 

9  00 
400 
'4.00 
4.00 

« :s  ISO* 
•  :i    «(• 

iZi     0.00 


i.OO 


O.  D. 

MM  i.oao 
4i  so    OS 

tl.jO  8i 
1.1.  M  U 
41  SO     S> 

7;  00  140 

40  40  to 
JO  00    to 


6IBSONBURG,   OHIO 


BUY    EASTERN    QUALITY-PLUS    BABY   CHICKS 


Q 


BIS     MATCHES    lULV     I4.22.2S  WE     SHIP    COO 

Lane   Stiraa   Eat.  S.   C.   Wk.   LetHarna   .H<aa   «ti«k  oa  la  7  Ika  aaabi 

Bacrad    RaMia.    R.    I.    Reda.    Wblta    Racka 

Maataiatk    titkt    Brakaiaa  .      .^ 

Han<     .•rual    P**    mrtmi-i      1*)*.      ■••     W —rt     raataalaail      IO*.     ti~i*a 


Per  sd      IM   soo  i.aaa 

t3.i»t«.i<)     Sll 


•  110     »  t_ 

4  SO   I.-  00        i7 

iriiar      Kr^a     «'A2fi( 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS. 


Bob  F. 


SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Quality 


BABY 

Hi(h    E«t 


CHICKS 

Raeard    Flaaka. 


Prraald  anrea  lar                          SO  100        SOO  I  OiM 

Larle  T.'.e  Wbit.  Leabarna  14  M  MM  |.U  M  S7S90 

Barred   4    Wbif    RiKki             SOJ  £.00     US  2^2I 

BIk     Mm      SCARC.    Rada.  S.oa  la.W     «•.••  «S  •» 

wn     W,a«      Buff  Oraflaai     SOO  lO.M     «.l»  m  "V) 

$il»er  A    CalamkiKi   Wyaa        i  SO  H.g     SJ  00 

Hamatnn    A    Soaaea                    •  ••  U^W 

Aaaactad     <>■                             Aaaarted     Haa».  Sc 

!>>'     I.iva  r»-i;ir<rT     Ori^c  nir«.-t  r  aentl  fnr  Caiai -4 
LARTI     MATCHER*. 


Baa  S.  TIFFIN.    OHIO 


QUiuin 


Taacrtd   Str.    I 
Barred    Racka 

S.    C      Reill 


Ltt.  IT  f!  •"■  'H 
(Mow  1*1 

S  00  oer  Ilk) 
7  00»er  too 


^ait/B9   «,>.,  i.,.|  .,(  laaa.  I  «•»  lou  la  laaa 

|i.>',    lira  Jelirwr   i'iarar>-«-l     o-,1»r   'rvi.    ihu  al    >r 

«il-->    f.»r    frr^     nrrtlUf  _ 

McAbtirT«e.  ft 


Mountain  Springs  Ciiicks 

Ship  C.  O.  D IO*.  On  Orttero. 
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ULSH'S  Snpenor  Chicks 
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KLINE'S  BAUED  ROCK  CHICKS 
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This  is  not  a  Lawn- 

it's  a  pasture — or  it  was  a  pasture  a  month  ago.  It 
has  gotten  this  way  because  of  hot,  dry  weather  and 
because  this  herd  of  cows  has  been  grazing  on  it 
since  early  in  May.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  longer 
anything  in  it  that  will  make  milk. 

If  your  pasture  looks  this  way  toward  mid-July,  your 
milk  check  will  look  pretty  small  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember—  unless  you  start  now,  before  it's  too  late,  to 
feed  a  good  grain  ration  liberally.  A  simple  mixture, 
low  in  cost,  will  keep  your  herd  in  good  shape  and 
producing  well  until  the  Fall  season  of  higher  milk 
prices. 

Diamond  Corn  Qluten  Meal 

is  the  ideal  protein  basis  for  such  a  mixture.  A  mod- 
erate amount  of  Diamond,  sup- 
plemented with  carbohydrate 
feeds,  will  keep  up  your  herd's 
milk  flow  through  the  hot 
months.  Write  now  for  free 
booklet  of  money-making 
formulas. 

ration  service  dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
17  battery  pl.,  n.  y.  city 


M  F  R  S. 


A  ISO 


40%  Protein 

OF  BLFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


Have  You  a  ^Zihi^^^'a  SILO 


To  repair  your  prec.nt  Silo  or  to  build  a 
new  Silo— will  cost  >oii  money.  To  loae  sil. 
aije  through  rotting  cr  freezing— will  co»t  you 
MORE  money.  The  safent  course  is  to  follow  the 
lead  of  thousands  of  business  dairymen— and 
REBUILD  THE  CRAINtLOX  WAY.  This 
method  has  saved  farmem  thousands  of  dollars; 
and  has  resulted  in  a  doubled  period  of  useful- 
ness for  hundreds  of  Silo*  Gel  details  now 
while  there's  plenty  of  time  before  filling  Jasl  tas 

''Send  Mc  Your  Catalog'' 

Here  yru  will  find  desrrib«d  Crninrlnx  ah  w«II  a»  a11 
kind-  of  |:roven  Kciin  "^ilor-  Triple  V  alls,  Wt>od  Stav(«. 
i«iiiidiird  StavcK.  C.jftzed  tile.  ti«pc»iiy  1  ile.  Concrete 
>  ta\e  *.nd  others. 

CRAINE,  INC. 


so  Grant  Street 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE'^^iTL'L'SILOS 


Unadilla  Silos  are  Serviced! 


When  \i>u  ^ll^•  a  L'tiaJilLi 
Mlothnt  doesn't  ftij  thi.  tr»r  — 
;tction.  As  a  piircha-.ir  \t>u 
are  entitled  lo  iht-  atti-ntinn 
of  our  serviic  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  vears  after- 
wards. No  other  Silo  manu. 
facturcr  will  take  this  interest 
in  yoti. 


Grt  the  faci«  whv  a  UnaJMl.i 
is  the  bc^t  Silo  huv  tr  Ja>  .  Lit 
H''  till  voii  how  to  till  your 
L'nadilla  .ind  feed  from  it  t«> 
get  best  rosulls.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  rcijuc^t. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  P  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Truck  Crops 

By   GlLBEltT   S.   WATTS 

THE  success  of  one's  1931  straw- 
bciiy  crop  will  depend  in  no 
small  degree  on  what  happens 
in  the  next  two  months.  If  runners  are 
.set  abundantly  and  early  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  a  large  yield.  Unles.s 
weeds  are  kept  out  one  hundred  per 
cent,  top  notch  yields  are  not  likely 
to  be  attained.  Keeping  out  the  weeds 
is  simply  a  matter  of  timely  labor. 
But  what  if  runners  are  few  and 
slow  to  develop?  That  is  a  situation 
that  has  been  aggravated  by  dry 
'  weather  in  many  sections.  Experienc- 
ed strawberry  growers  agree  that  the 
I  plants  from  runners  that  "catch"  ear- 
ly in  the  summer  are  much  hiavier 
producers  than  those  from  late  nm- 
ners. 

There  are  two  very  worth-v;hi!e 
things  that  can  be  done.  The  tiist  is 
to  top  dress  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about 
j  150  pounds  to  the  acre.  Either  nia- 
]  terial  should  be  screened  fine  and 
I  broadcast  when  the  foliage  is  ab.so- 
lutely  dry.  If  much  adheres  to  the 
Jeaves  danger  of  burning  may  be  elim- 
inated by  light  brushing  or  sweeping. 
The  other  thing  is  to  assist  wnat 
runners  there  are  in  establishing 
themselves.  A  simple  method  is  to 
turn  the  rimners  to  the  desired  posi- 
tions and  secure  them  in  place  by 
weighting  down  with  small  stones  or 
clods.  By  directing  nmners  toward 
occasional  vacancies  a  thin  row  can 
be  thickened  lo  a  surprising  dtgn  e 
Of  course  this  is  expensive  hand  labor, 
not  necessary  most  seasons,  but  very 
pjofitable  on  occasion.  G.  S.  W. 


'.{<■    wintPi 


G.    S.   \V. 


Farm  Editors  in  Canada 

1 1 'cntinuiul  fii'in  pam'  .'i.t 
:•  s.^ne.-'s  th'ew  a  hanimcr  at  a  rabbit. 
The  haniniei  planting  f)lT  a  rock  e.\- 
iM.sod  the  .-^liining  .xuiface  uf  the  rart- 
niclal.  Enih  are  K«»<'d  ."lories  and 
rea<lers  may  take  their  f  hoico.  The 
fart  is  that  the  silver  was  there  and 
hrt.-<  bipen  K"ing  out  in  quantity  for 
ten  V(  p .r.«. 


To  Reinforce  Manure 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  fer- 
tilizer to  mix  with  chicken  manure  fur 
••til  kinds  of  truck?  C.  H.  Carpenter. 
.Miintpomery   county.    Pa. 

THE  proper  fertilizer  to  mix  with 
poultry  inanure  is  superphos- 
phate (formerly  known  as  acid  phos- 
phate). This  not  only  conserves  the 
nitrogen  in  the  poultry  manure  bul 
adds  phosphorous,  the  most  deticient 
plant  food  element  in  manure. 

G.  S.  W. 


To  Blanch  Endive 

I  w.iulil  apprei-iate  it  if  you  could 
ITlMl  lii'W  to  grow  endive  Also  liow  to 
Munch    it.  Mrs.    \V.   C.    S. 

l-;;wren(e    county.    Pa. 

E.N'DIVE  as  a  fall  crop,  usually  is 
.•^own  aboiil  July  10,  and  is  thin- 
ned to  stand  ten  or  twelve  inche.s 
i.part  in  lows  18  inches  apart.  When 
the  plant.s  have  attained  usual  size 
ihey  may  be  gathtie<l  up  ami  lied 
with  strings.  In  a  week,  or  more  if 
Cold  weather,  the  centers  ami  in  fact 
most  of  the  plant  will  have  blanched 
Vaiioiis  othtr  methods  are  ii.«ed.  paper 
Collars,  boards,  even  boxes  to  ex- 
dude  light. 

To  in.«ure  high  quality  plant  in  very 
fertile  soil  and  water  if  dry  weather 
prevails.  G.    S.   \V. 

_  O 

Squash  Bugs 

Cull    you    icll    IMP    what    to    \i«e    nn 
.-'iniii.^'lie.a   for  stink    liupV     I    can't    iai;«e 
.•••li'-'islie."    .11    that    account. 
h"ayott<>    ci.iiiity.    Pa.  I.    .«.    ILirfoid. 

SQI'ASH  bugs  (Stink  bugsi  will 
ccingregate  in  the  daytime  under 
I'Kisily  placed  boards  or  shingles.  One 
may  jump  on  the  boards  and  kill  many 
and  .'^Icp  on  the  .suivivots  when  the 
board  is  raised.  A  desirable  pievenl 
ivo  measuic  Is  to  burn  all  tiash  in 
iind  aioiind   the   .«quash   j.Kt"  h   in    the 


Barn  Equipment 


YOUR  PROFITS  v^'^.^i^., 

COWS  in  up-to-date,  clean, 
healthful  barns  have  less 
acci<dents  .  .  ,  are  protected  from 
diseases  .  .  .  and  give  more  and 
better  milk.  Starline  barn 
equipment  saves  many  hours  of 
your  time  and  is  your  best  in- 
surance of  greater  profits. 


This 


270.Pagc 
F.IEC 


Book 


/'f^ 


:l. 


— which  tells  how  to  turn 
your    barn   into    amoncy-"»»i 
maker  with    STAR  Stalls,  c      ** 
Stanchions,    Pens.  Carriers, 
Ventilators,  Salt  Cups  and  Water 
Bowls.   Mail  this  coupon  TODAY 


I  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Ine.  Dept  J-2: 

•  MAKVAIID.   ILL.  ! 

•  s 
{PIccic  tend  bl«  27t-patr  book.     Eipcct  to     • 

•  :^  Build  CVrnfilat*  ; 

•  _  Remodel         C  Equip  for Coot! 

S3Send  man  to  check  over  m>  barn  and  srr* 
Iwherc  work,  worry  aad  eipensc  can  be  saved  i 


Name 


I 

: 

■ 
•iff 


The  Neiv 
Milk  Law 


Th«  atiinfent  new  law  appljrlnf  to 
aU    thosa   who   aaU   mUk,   foas   Into 
effect   Septambar  flrat. 
The  moat  economical  and  aafa  way 
to  comply   with  thla  new  law  la  by 
nalnc     Ambler     LIHABBSTOS,     the 
new  aabaatoa-cement  wallboard. 
It    la   ftraproof.      weather   realatant. 
used   aither  inaide  or  outaide..  .   can 
be     waahed     down     with     watar,. 
proof    ayalnat    rata    and    vermin,, 
hard     aanltary    anrface,      and     aur- 
prialnfly  economical. 
Alao  ideal  (or  poultry  honaea,  rreen- 
houaea.    outbttlldlnea    and    wherever 
a     (rood -looking,     durable     bollding 
material  la  needed. 

Write  today  for  complete  Xalr.abea- 
19a  free  booklet.  Ambler  Aabeatot 
Shinfle  k  Sheatlilnf  Company, 
Aiubler,  Pa.;  branch  officea:  311 
Boaa  St.,  PltUbnrgh ;  M  Weat  Mar 
krt  St..  Wllkea  Barre:  1001  liberty 
T:uai    Balldins.    Philadelphia. 

AMBLER 
ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 


SWINE 


Large  Berkihircs. 

CEO     W.    DOZER. 


lilt. I  <;il|..  anil  crmi'l  '•■■' 
"f    I'CC-    iiMt     akiii. 
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BUY    A    PAIR    ..1    iii>     !.■    »,,|(«    ii-if.    It.i  !!-,:•• 
•  !•»  j.ic-     "iiil     wiii.h     III. '11     iiiaki'     \.Mi     III. .11. 
W.    r.    McSPARRAM.  rumiw.    F.< 

I'cfiiinn  Plat.   1."  In  ."iCi  It...   %-t  Tai  m  .«>«,ini  a I 

ILK    '1/1       rrii.  k    ili'li.  <i>     ..II    iiiiici'    Inn      M' •    ' 


|-..l;,i.i|  Chlliii.. 


8t.i.lry    Sliort,    Clierwoll.    1'  1 


POLAND'CHINAS  .-<    i.|.|.rn<..l    l.| |i,„..     i    ..i 

».w-     .in  1.1.  iK.iir-    .ii|[il.|i.   I,,  ii.|:i,ir\     K..i    i    .• 
11.  ..Iiir>.     i.iMri.v.    C.  S    Cpi.lrv.     Zanetrille,    0;J 

QUALITY    CHESTER   WTIITE.   <>.  i  .    ifi.-..    t     - 

'     -.I     t..i-    full     lill.  1-.    .«l|.|.l..i|    (•   II    |>,     ..„    „,.,„. 

A     H.   Ciowiiover.  Mt.   Slirlinit.  0     ' 
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Chester  White  Pigs  ,•:;,';:.'.;,.; 

i:     :      MUNCF. 


CHFSTER  WHITES.      III.!    ii..  rii<i>n|ii.>n   l.i-l 

••     '.      '     '•  ■■■■■■    .-r     t,,.  ,i...t     <■      Willi.'    int..      .1 

T     r    Orirr  ,-.  ft  ^,  r,     Bciirh  Oieeti.  Pi 

Purebred  O.I.C.  MALE  PIGS     ,;; 

V.IILIAM  H    HAUrFtR.       R    1,  Aniivihc    f 


SHEEP 


KEC.ISTERED.   <h.M..|.   S...ith.In«ii.   I>.ir..l  ';. 
MVRON    H     EOFFFR  DeOraff.    Oli* 


Farm  &  Dairy 


tty    L.   \V.   LIGHTY 

A  PRACTICAL  farmer  visited 
me  to  talk  over  the  lime  prop- 
osition for  his  farm.  He  had 
j-ome  of  the  soil  tested  for  lime  re 
Iciiirement.  While  it  needed  some  lime 
la  heavy  application  was  not  called 
Iter.  Tlie  land  had  no  lime  since  th% 
I  War.  Clover  has  been  a  total  failure 
I  for  a  few  years  and  other  crops  were 
liinfavoiably  affected  because  of  this 
I  clover  failure. 

While  the  test  indicated  600  poimds 
I  .vas  needed  to  neutralize  the  acid  pres- 
|eat  he  had  planned  to  apply  a  much 
I  larger  quantity.  A  carload  of  lime 
..a*  available  at  a  low  price  and  he 
|\  oul'i  apply  two  tons  to  the  acre  If  he 
Losed  the  deal  on  this  car.  The  ques- 
jton  was.  would  it  injure  the  soil  or 
Iv.iuld  the  loss  be  excessive? 

I  said.  "Before  you  close  the  deal 

learn   from    reliable   sources    that   at 

[least  90  per  cent  of  the   material  is 

calcium    carbonate    and    that    practi- 

Ically  all  of  it  will  pass  through  a  teii- 

ttiesh   sieve   and   half   or    more    of   it 

through  a  forty   mesh,   which  means 

ihat  it  is  nearly  flour  fineness.  If  it 

comes  up  to  these  conditions  buy  it 

and  apply  the   quantity  you  have  in 

mind  after  the  ground  is  plowed  and 

Lharniw   it  in.    It  will  not  injure   the 

soil  and  the  loss  will  be  very  little  in 

I  t!ie  heax-y  clay  subsoil  you  have.   The 

operation    need   not   be    repeated    for 

|,i  number  of  years." 

Thf  Home  Garden  Contribution 

Though  we  live  fifteen  miles  from  a 
I  ce.iter  where  all  manner  of  green  gro- 
erie.s  are  sold  a  truck  comes  by  week- 
ly and  we  can  buy  what  we  desire. 
I  found  our  needs   and  desires  were 
rarely  filled  with  two  dollars  a  week. 
With  June  our  own  garden  began  to 
I  .>'.;pply  our  wants  and  as  we  pass  the 
I  .Tiiddle  of  June   we   have   all    we  can 
.<e  and  a  surplus,  and  figuring  on  the 
J  grtKers"  prices  we  use  at  least  four 
[dollars  worth  of  garden  things  a  week. 
This  will  continue  for  fourteen  to  six- 
teen weeks  and  after  that  for  some 
time   much   that   was   stored   will    le 

l.«d. 

I  made  a  conservative  estimate  and 

:.".i   .sure    had    we    bought    from    the 

I  i::een    grocer    the    fruit.s    and    vege- 

I  .ibles  we  took  from  the  garden  would 

..3ve  amounted  to  $20  or  more  to  ea^h 

Ipersin.     Besides    most    of   the    things 

I  fresh  from  the  garden  are  much  bet- 

•?r  than  the  things  transported.  Many 

•  egetables    and   delicate    .small    fruits 
^e  their  sweetness  and  delicate  fla- 

•  is  in  24  to  4S  hours  after  pitK.rg. 
.^nilher   thing   is   that    the   market 

j  Sir  i-ner    looks    after    quantity    pio- 
in  and  .shipping  qualities  rather 
;h*r.  palatability.    It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to   buy   from   the  green    grocer 
I  Laxt.  nia    pea.s.    Country    Gentleman 
I  '-veet  coin  or  Kleckley  Sweet  wator- 
:.eIon.  yet  these  are  the  acme  in  good- 
ess  of  their  kind.    Thus  we  make  the 
|£a;.Jtn  not  only  contribute  a  goodly 
^..m  (if  cold  cash  but  a  lot  of  pleasure 
'^rat  come.s  from  supreme  palatability 
:  '■::■■  footl. 

Suninter  Showen* 

I-  lally  these  are  delightful  beyond 
*"rcl-  and  beneficial  beyond  calcula- 
■:'n  Occasionally  they  are  decidedly 
'he  iever.se.  June  26th  was  one  of  the 
'*'ter  After  the  shower  from  an 
*i*V!ttion  four  fires  could  be  seen 
cau.sed  by  lightning.  In  three  town- 
ships and  parts  of  two  more  hail 
^M  crushed  the  crops  into  the  earth 
^Hil  in  a  large  section  crops  were 
!*ve!.?d  to  the  earth  by  the  force 
'f  the  wind  and  beating  rain.  H.in- 
'^feiis  of  sheds  and  buildings  not  forti- 
fied t^ainst  heavy  storms  were  scat- 
^fed  .-xnd  trees  cluttered  the  roacLs  so 
'favcl  ;»nd  telephone  .service  were  sus- 
r«nded.  When  the  papers  came  T 
'earned  that  many  sections  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  had  the  same  experience 
*^?n  up  to  New  York  state. 

Si  I  I  repeat-  tomorrow  Is  a  mys- 
lerv 


The  Masterpiece  of 
Cream  Separator  Desig 
and  Efficiency 


Bankers,  county  agents,  creamerymen,  dairymen, 
members  of  cow-testing  associations,  and  news- 
paper publishers  have  seen  and  vouched  for  the 
remarkable  performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator  under  varying  con- 
ditions,  at  public  demonstrations  held  throughout 
the  dairy  regions  this  year.  And  this  unequaled 
performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  being 
duplicated  every  day  op  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dairy  farms  where  milk  is  skimmed  under 
all  conditions  and  varying  temperatures.  Hot  or 
cold  or  in  betweea  —  its  all  the  same  to  this 
cream  .separator. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  masterpiece  of 
cream  separator  design  and  efficiency.  It  is  the 
world's  easiest-running  and  closest-skimming  cream 
separator.  The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  ball- 
bearing machine  —  with  ball  bearings  at  all  high- 
speed points.  It  is  as  good  looking  and  as  easy  to 
clean  as  it  is  efficient. 

Consult  with  the  leaders  in  your  community  who 
have  seen  the  McCormick-Deering  in  operation. 
Ask  any  McCormick-Deering  owner  about  the 
cream-saving  qualities  of  his  machine.  And  have 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demonstrate  right 
on  your  own  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company 

ro6  So.  Michigan  Ave.   f^^.-^^Jf/i'.f/J  Chicago.  Illinoi. 

Branchei  at  Pitttburgh.  Hurrithurg    Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
and  at  tS  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


Hlflh-Carben   Alley    SM«I   tall>ft««rlngf   at  All 

Migh-Sp««d  PeinH 
•••utiful  Oletiy  J<ipann«d  finlth 
Cr«am  Ragulotvd  by  Dlicharg*  mi  Skimmilk 
Two  Skimmilk  Op«ninst 
Sklmt  Cl*«n  Un4«r  •  Wirf*  Variatlen  in  T«m< 

p«ratwr* 

la«y  te  K*«^  CImni  and  Sanitary 

A  ratHlva  Awtamatic  Oiling  Sy<t«m 

«  Siias  — "far  On*  Caw  ar  a  Hwndrod" 


Known   iorWSKK^K  the 
Worlds  Easiesf-Runninq 


F«iODERN 

MILK 
COOLING 

for  the  DAIRY     t 


'"^•^  3tr, 


''^^  ^.   2.^0. 


inerv    iiiiu*. 

M.'clel  K  (elertricully  e<iuip- 
|M>(I )  (i>ol.«  milk  nuii'kly  t" 
helnw  H\  clpcr<"<*s'  Autn- 
nriti.    and    pffi.  i»>iit 


nrici.     ana    pni<  ipiii 

M"'1<>1    O    U    tlio    s.-iin*    rub- 
liift  l«ut  (or  uxc  mitii  ire.    Cuv  t><>  cHiiiip- 
ppcl  witli  Ewii  CiMilitiB  Coil  for  ele<-tri.- 
KH.Iinx  at   uny  time. 

S«>»>  xour  Power  Company.   Electri"-   Re 
friiTPrBtioii    Dealer   or   write   clirert    for 
r.'K  t!<  and   flKureH, 

ESCO  CABINET  CO., 

HtkST  C:i|[USTbR, 
PENNA. 


-"leu,,  '---.n.-r:?! 

sour.  .  * 

A..iiiti.  ^ru}* 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

««•■•>  II..111  I  1.1  ;:  II. ..ml..  i':\.'.(>||..Tit  tit"-.  >.«ii.| 
•  ■.|..r.  .sirnlclii  Im.U-.  I  mc  nii.l  i|...|i  ii...|i.vl  Mi 
•lii  .if   l!t.»i«ter  ..f   M.'it  dam*  nii.l  "(r.-'l  '•>    e-'t 

LTnmliM.ti  iif  III. I  .Xil.il  .  i.niiil>>c>-    I'ri I  .\<  <T'.  •►> 

.-...li   for  .|.ii.  k  vii..     IV.|»i~i|    .\.-.  r.-.lit.-f  H I  ni.l 

I. >,»..(     t.-«t..il.     Higlilind  FaiTUn.     Or**n«I)u.t,  pj 

R»imt»r»d    Jer»*v    Bull,     11     ii.tif.  .    .,'.|      In    .  . 

•  •.\     .KJ:    |I..       SiC     ■        \        -..1.T..1     h.   r.l.     \Vr,-..    ... 

J      M      MAIK    *    soys.  Shipp»n<b<'.r(.    Ya. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  nf  th,.  b><.t  I<I.<.n|  l.n** 
II. '■:  r  II.  A  —li  ..I  Vnim.iS  .if  I..-I1  ..v  3T..I 
n  '   ic  -.  Geo.  B    KeCcnaell.    Welltnft^n.  Okit. 

FOR    SALE.      \     f.-»     ..■,.    ,.ti..i,:illT    •it,..    r.i-..>»i. 
»"i--   r..il1   r;ii.....   ..f    .  i>.r.ir..liiiK  i>r...  .lo.c     '11; 

I    -i.-l  J     E,«rl«    D'li:     M     D  .    Sjn»e!»et.    Pi 

— AYRSUIRL   BABY   BULL   CALVES— 

VI...    .Ill     t.i     .|\     !    ..l.l!i.      <li,.l...,t     l>r.— ililiu       liii;  . 

.    ..r.l  .t...  k.  ll.Til  i...t...|  f.,r  |ir.«Iii.  tl.iii  ami  full 


r!:iii:s 


.iit.-ii   <;ii:iiMiif....  1  t..  1.!. ,!«.,  .\T  1' v«Mri;>.- 

B     C     D»WITT.  Koinsll.    !f.    Y 


Guernsey* 

D    B    rnrRLiv. 


I'.,  i:     .Ml  c.iMii.  .    1 ,.  .1--Z  ''•  • 
,  -.,».    11, .1    ii.if.T..   'i   i:    •..-•  . 

R.  1.  c:*.!.).-..  p. 


PURE  BRED  G"ERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  .ind 

SHETLAND    POMES 
STEPHEN    KELLOOO.  B;i.lft.     X    Y 


CATTLE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.   ,'.,',V"m:  .:'„:;:' 

•1.1      Ml    frr.1.1    I;     ..(    M     ,..,1, 
LEE.   R.   SCOTT  »  80W3.  Biiritfttttawn    ». 

BUCK    *    DOE    «UN    VALLEY  l^ABMS 
n..i.-f..ril  Cnttl.!     P.>l«n.|  ("liin»   It.ict-  IlmiiiKbir' 
5!l'2;C  .  Jilf '•    H.>ri»,  THE    SAINT    AMODK 

COMPAWY. MortoiiTilla     Pi.|in.\ 

A.ngus  Cattle  •'  'i*:::^""* 


Writ.     BAYARD    BROS 


W«y—«>Mrg.    P« 


p  S  POLLED  HEREFORDS.-A  lin«  ««l*<<tton 
CKA8.     P.     OtLL. Mtll«r«p»f«.    0>i« 

For  Sale:  !«»  I«.i'f(r«<li>  iftirlliiK  «1<...r..  M  (nrv. 
.I...r.  41)  A  ,i{ii.  hfif.T.  Iir.'.l  In  r.jr  hull  4. 
i»it..nri;l  .Inirv   li.-if.T,    W.S.Hiinillri   Bfiv.1»on.  V  i 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


'T'HIS  it^  a  short  week  ir.  r.«i.i».v  all 
•*  maikets,  due  to  the  holitity.  No?h- 
ir.j:  slarThng  occurred  ir  Th«-  wty  of 
iiiice  channels,  ti-Htling  in  mop:  lirK-i-  be- 
iriK  moderate.  Midyear  bxifint?*  omlook 
leports  were  a  little  nioie  favojable 
than  they  have  been,  but  stiU  opinion 
is  mainly  on  the  weak  side.  Hot,  dry 
weather  has  developed  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  has  not  been  frpneial  enough 
to  have  much  sipnilicance.  The  cj-op 
jiUKluciion  outlook  is  still  jn'cmising, 
thouph  some  concern  is  expiessed  in 
the  Noithwest  about  the  suj>ply  of 
niOi.<-!ui«-  lo  mature  the  pfiiin;.  wheat. 
L«M»kinK  Fur  Alwad 
Reporting:  on  the  world  outlook  for 
whf-at  i^ovei-nment  experts  expreesed 
the  opir.itpn  that  extensive  reacjuet- 
ments  in  wheat  acreage  must  be  made 
if  i.jfKhiction  is  to  be  protiteble  to 
Kroweis  ;:enerany  in  the  next  six  to 
ten  years." 

•In  the  period  July  1,  lS2a.  t»  July  J, 
1930.  the  price  of  No.  2  hai-d  ■winter 
whrat  81  Kan.«as  City  aveia^MJ  SI.38 
a  bu.-he!.'  the  report  said.  "The  aver- 
ajre  f"i  June,  1920,  wa«  about  l*'  cent.s 
a  bu.-hel.  A.S  .n  the  paet  v*i'iation  in 
price  i.--  expectpd.  In  the  yeai-f  t>f  short 
w<>ild  crops  with  business  coDditiuns 
normal  or  better  prices  will  «":cubtless 
be  nmch  higher  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing;, but  in  other  years  laigt-  world 
CI  ops  may  result  in  prices  even  below 
the  pipsent  level." 

The  World  Crop 
Nat  C.  Murray,  recognized  bs  one  of 
the  co»2inr>''s  leading  grain  statisti- 
cian;-.  6tat«s  that  the  July  1  outlook 
is  for  a  production  of  about  3.075.600,- 
('<•  buphels  wheat,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  a 
few  minor  countries.  The  official  tlg- 
ures  foi  the  same  countries  for  1929 
total  3.022.tt00.0O0  bushels,  but  he  says 
that  the^e  include  official  figures  for 
France  and  Italy  which  undoubtedly 
were  undei  estimated,  probably  to  ex- 
tent of  50.000,000  bushels  or  moie. 

Feeling  in  giain  circles  seeiui-  to  be 
that  Russia  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  of 
increesing  importance  in  expoit  trade 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  may  export 
fons iderable  wheat  this  year. 
The  .Season's  Wheat 
Aveiage  of  private  estimates,  issued 
this  week,  indicated  a  winter  wheat 
ciop  ..f  .^52.0'»O.Of>0  bushels  and  2,'.9.ftiX»,- 
«<(>  si)ring,  a  email  increase  in  both 
instances  over  a  month  ago.  and  coib- 
paring  with  a  total  yield  of  806.(iM).000 
bushels  last  yeai.  Harvesting  of  the 
new  crop  is  moving  along  rap>i2)>-.  with 
lepoits  indicating  a  disposition  b.ii:onf[ 
proiiuceis  to  hold,  and  the  Faim  Board 
has  issued  a  statement  approving  but 
not    urging  such  holding. 

On  reports  of  crop  Injury,  with  the 
Canadian  hold-over  situation  a  bit 
biightei.  wheat  prices  registeied  a 
small  gain  thi:?  week,  though  it  was 
not  enough  to  boast  about,  tnd  corn 
gained  a  little  also  in  syn'.pathy.  The 
cctn  situation  i.s  good,  so  fai  a.-  the 
growing  nrp  is  concerned. 
HogH  Gain 
Many  sows  are  appearing  in  the  hog 
n'laikel.  r.nd  as  a  result  the  pi  ice 
spread  is  widening.  This  is  inOicf.ted 
by  the  ff.ct  that  while  the  f.vtr.'ige 
r«Jice  fo!  the  week,  at  $S.9'.,  wa...  only 
15  cents  ahf.ve  last  week,  the  ti.)i<;osed 
65  cents  hither.  The  shoit  week  lo- 
sulted  in  a  vety  light  run.  e)r\tr.  mar- 
kets havinjk  only  380.000  hoj-f  j-giinst 
5i2.KK't  a  we^k  ago  and  i'l.fCx  the 
.same  Week  last  yeai.  Aveia^e  wnght 
of  h<>>.s  this  week  was  2.Vi  p'  ..nds. 
eompa  ir.g  with  a  five-yeai  avurge  of 
i'4fi  ff.i    the   Siiue   week. 

In  the  ftjtures  maiket  tiading  wa..! 
fainy  tttive  -his  week,  at  piites  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  last  week.  Lithtr  sr.ld 
at  $!'.2(t  to  SJs.nO  foi  Septenil:^-!  «;»:jverv, 
and  at  $^.50  to  S8.,^5  foi  Dererrjher ; 
mctiiums  sold  up  to  $9.5'^>  ami  h«&vies 
t;p  to  $r'.40  f,  1    Septeiiib.  1 

Cattle  Hit  AkkIii 
In  cattle  tiade  it  w,t.--  an'>ih«!  bad 
week,  with  Mceipts  foi  the  ff.ui  'lays 
practical.y  as  large  as  foi  six  dty.-  last 
week.  Average  price  of  steeis  a*  J10.15 
was  B  din.e  I..wir  than  last  wfei;.  The 
top  »nd  of  the  steer  tiimket  .-i.ffned 
mo-st.  the  siiiply  of  hiavy  sten^  V.«ing 
too  iJV'eta;  for  the  demand.  Bulk  of 
Pteers  sold  this  week  at  Sf-.S'  H 
against   ii-^:-     n.25  last  week. 

Opinion  in  the  trade  is  more  «.ividrd, 
with  mere  feeling  that  thue  i--  a 
chance  for  some  improvemer.:  f.fter 
the  bulk  (f  the  corn-fed  stuff  if  in. 
Westfin  pjoducers  are  saying  that 
tbey  do  not  intend  to  sell  theii  year- 
lings and  C!.)ve.«  this  fall  unles*  they 
can  g*:\  frrrrt  W'./ 8.50  for  them  at  the 
home  shipping  station.  At  a  lower  l€v- 
d    of   prices    those    who    can    f>-;sT>ce 


holding  will  refuse  to  sell.  It  may  or 
may  not  work  out  this  way.  If  it  doe^ 
thooe  who  expect  to  feed  can  tipxuo 
about  what  they  will  have  to  pay  to 
fill  their  feed-lots. 

Big  Break  in  Lambs 

With  only  a  moderate  run  during  a 
short  week,  the  lamb  market  '«'arke4 
sharply  lower,  and  according  to  pre- 
vailing opinion  the  end  is  not  y«n. 
Lambs  were  TSci/Sl  lower  this  week, 
and  most  sheep  were  off  25''/ 50c.  The 
average  lamb  price  dropped  to  $10.35, 
within  a  nickel  of  a  dollar  lower  than 
last  week,  and  below  any  correspond- 
ing week  since  1915.  Top  lambs  sad 
at  $11.60,  with  best  at  the  close  at  $11. 

Chicago,  July  5,  1930.  Watson 


Produce  Market 
Review 

'T'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  »pen- 
*  ed  steady  despite  lower  prices  in 
other  markets.  Later  in  the  week  pric- 
es declined  sharply  due  to  a  lack  of 
buying  support.  Many  arrivals  were 
IK)or  in  quality  and  showed  heat  de- 
fects. Fancy  lots  were  scarce  and  com- 
manded sizable  premiums.  The  general 
run  of  frtock  was  difficult  to  move  and 
prioee  w^re  largely  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation t>etween  buyer  and  seller. 

Egg  prices  declined  on  the  New 
York  market  during  the  week  but  at 
the  close  there  was  a  better  demand 
for  the  best  nearby  and  Pacific  Coast 
stock.  The  Fourth  of  July  holiday 
brought  a  little  added  demand  for 
good  eggs.  Late  in  the  week  nearby 
white  eggs  sold  at  251/340  per  dozen, 
brown  eggs  at  23''/  S4c  and  mixed  col- 
ors at   18'./ 26c. 

Poultry  and  Butter 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  in 
New  York  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  and  the  demand  was  quiet. 
Broilers  were  also  in  light  supply  but 
the  demand  was  limited  and  prices 
held  steady.  Nearby  colored  fowl 
brought   22c    per   pound,    Leghorn   fowl 


16'./ 19c,  Rock  broilers  23i»a8c,  Red 
broilers  X''r2bc  and  Leghorn  broilers 
3*«D'23c.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
was  quic^t.  Li^t  fowi  were  in  slow  de- 
mand and  weak  while  stock  weighing 
four  pounds  and  over  was  in  good  de- 
mand. Fancy  bioilers  sold  fairly  well 
but  poui'  stock  «'Be  di-aegj'. 

The  butter  market  w»e  weak  at  the 
oj)ening  of  the  week  and  prices 
dr«}>ped  a  half  cent.  Later  this  loss 
was  regained  and  another  half  cent 
advsnoe  was  regiatiered.  Buyers  and 
vellei's  appfiared  to  be  more  nptinoistic 
and  trading  was  more  satiefactorj . 
The  excess  stocks  of  butter  in  storage 
are  being  reduced  and  reports  indicate 
that  the  peak  of  butter  production  for 
the  season  has  been  reached  and  u 
gradual  decline  in  production  is  ex- 
pected. These  factors  will  tend  to  im- 
prove the  market  situation. 

INitatoeM  and   .\p|>leN 

The  potato  niaiketij  declined  about 
r.V-  a  barrel  during  the  pa.«t  week  due 
largely  to  heavy  shipments.  Prices  of 
Virginia  potatoes  ranged  from  $3''/ 4  a 
barrel  in  most  of  the  large  eastern  cit- 
ies. .Recent  rains  have  increased  yields 
in  some  eastern  sections  but  at  pres- 
ent the  outlook  is  for  moderate  sup- 
plies as  compared  with  average  sea- 
sons. Truck  loads  of  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes have  been  ariving  in  Philadelphia 
from  southern  New  Jersey  and  many 
offerings  are  very  poor|>'  graded.  Pric- 
es have  declined  and  late  in  the  week 
the  best  stock  sold  at  TS^/SSc  per  ■'» 
basket. 

Early  apples  were  in  lather  liberal 
supply  in  E^astern  markets  but  grow- 
eis  with  visions  of  high  prices  are 
flooding  the  market  with  stork  that 
would  be  far  better  left  at  home.  Ap- 
ples the  size  of  noarbles  with  little  or 
no  color  are  spoiling  the  market  for 
the  bettei  fruit.  Good  stock  of  such 
varieties  as  Transparent  and  Starr 
brought  as  high  as  $2.50  a  bushel  but 
on  the  other  extreme,  there  was  poor 
slock  as  low  as  25c.  The  stock  bring- 
ing top  prices  is  around  two  inches  in 
«>ize. 

Much  the  same  situation  prevails  in 
the  case  of  tomatoes.  The  season  has 
opened  and  the  warm  weather  and 
rains  has  brought  the  crop  on  rapidly. 

W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


OMtl* 

Ttie  ttf  oirlrihdr  of  -tainir  wtueli  iitude 
up  ItciMlii}-'*  supply  ut  the  Pittehurgh 
sttck>^tr»Jp  met  a  light  demand.  Trvdt 
wa»  very  slow,  espei-iall.v  on  in«diui:i 
glades.  The  market  wus  irregular  but 
irenerull.i  lower,  the  decline  being  mtwtl.v 
•Jb'aSM  under  last  weeks  market.  One  lot 
of  fininhed  steers  brought  tlO.SO.  but  the 
bulk  of  grain-fed  cattle  went  ut  MS.Hf-i 
10.25.  blthtiugh  Horoe  were  held  iiigtier 
Most  graswrs  «i<.ld  within  a  range  of  5> 
W9,  but  were  hard  to  move  at  that  liguie 
.Vot  nuiiiv  heifers  were  m  Imiid.  Tliej 
"old  at  about  Meady  prit-es.  or  nt  tS'iti. 
aroortliiig  t..  finish.  The  top  quotation  tiK.l> 
some  very  u'"<d  oneo.  Cows  were  lower 
fat  '..ws  K"inK  at  f^n (i.5u.  and  .luiner-^ 
..round  $3..Vi'.i  t.  Bull.*  shared  tn  the  de- 
rline.  Fi.l  Lulls  .■•old  up  to  n.M  and  me 
diuni  kind  brnUKlit  td'tl. 
Prime   fat    »teer.«  sin  25<i  10  7."> 

Chone  steers.  l.aiO  lbs.  or  over  Id  (Xt<iiW  j:, 

OfMid  to  (  holoe.  do 9  S0<H10  •« 

Fair  t.>  pt^^d    do 9  0rH»  •  SO 

Plain  heo\T  steers  8  00*   •  iH' 

Oioiie  handy- weight   uteers         ID  25^10  »" 
Go«>d  butcher  steers,  l.noo  to 

1  l.*!**    lbs in  0()*ilO  r- 

Fair  to  good,  do 9  SO«i  10  i»' 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 9  t.lO«   9  :>' 

Coninion.   do.    8  <Vt>i   8  .V' 

(Wind   light  butrher  steers  9  liOfflO  (f} 

Kair   to   Rr.r.,1    ijdht    steers        .     9  OOti  9  5" 

Common  to  medium,  d., g  ooti   8  7.'. 

Inferior  liKlit  steers  7  00'</   7  .V' 

Feeders        Noroliii.l 

Storkers       Nominal 

t'hoice   fHt   heifers    8  50''/    9  '.»> 

'"uMid    to  <holre   heifers      7  «6'»i   8  Sii 

Fair  to  go.Hl  heifers   7  00'!/   7  7i 

Common  to  fair  heifers   6  00*/   7  i»" 

Chc.i<  e  fat  <  om-B «  26«/    6  hii 

(;.««!  to  <  hoiie  fut  cuwa 5  7.SW   6  I'.i 

Fair  to  good  ciws  .5  S.iii   fi  7.", 

roimni-.n  to  fair  cows 4  .Wi'i/   h  I'.'. 

PalMier^ 3  OO'i/    4  Of' 

Fresh  <i.w*.  uilf  at  side      .        .vitiO'"  inu  "o 

Clinloe   heiivy   l>ull# 6  ."iilii    7  ii" 

Choic*  hiindy  but/ her  bulls  7  2.S'.'    7  .". 

Oood  liHiKiy   l.ull.«     .     7  00'/   7  ITi 

Fair  to  K"i«l  hulls  «  60'<i    7  (►• 

Common  to  fair  bull."* e  Wt'o  i'.  ,'»' 

Inferior    bulls    6  .Mi/''  fi  <k) 

■ogi 
Receipts  were  light.  b»>ouI  IS  carload" 
The  market  was  acftre  and  a  quarter  high- 
er than  at  the  rlo^e  of  last  waek  on  nir.«i 
grade.*.  An  exreptlnn  was  found  In  ex- 
treme hea^-y  hogs,  whirti  were  rIow  sale 
Yorkern  and  mediunw  brought  SM.2fi'<7 
in.s.'..  heavy  mhnd  W.9M»10.1S  and  hearie> 
$».4fl'ii^9.75.  Pigs  and  lights  brougtit  $9.7r 
'/fio.  while  most  roughs  sold  at  $8.25. 
Heh\  y         $9  40i/>  »  7.'. 


9  M4i< lu  I.-' 

»  2Mno  3r> 

le  2fi*»10  3.'. 

10  25*1 10  3.'. 

9  75W10  It-t 

7  75*f  8  25 

T)  OO'I    6  .^1 


H«i  I }    nuked 

Medium  wiji..  iMt-atW  Ittt.      ... 
Heavy  Yorkers.  18&-lfl0  Iba. 
Liglij  Yorkers.   li»-JSn  Us. 

Pigs.   90-110   lbs.    

Roughs       

PUiKS 

»haap  and  Xiaaiba 

Tlie  15  (-arldtMls  whirh  made  up  the  re- 
'eipts  I'onsicted  mostly  of  lambs.  The  mar- 
ket »as  slow  and  about  a  half  dollar  I  >w- 
••r  on  lambs.  EaT\y  bulk  of  fat  lanihs  went 
at  »9''/  in.SO.  with  throwout.«  mo.'»tIy  ut  ¥7 
.Sheep  were  iiiinled  steady  on  the  b.'.si.* 
if  «  for  best  wether.*.  Few  yearlings  mere 
•jOered.  The  market  on  this  sort  waf  -ii 
.-.   Hinge  of  15*1*.   aTordinc  to  i|uality 

Olippad 
Good    to   liesi    wethers 

G<"kmI     mixed       

Fair  to  good.   do.    

Comni./r  ic  fair   

Inferior    sheep      

Yearlings  

Gmnl  to  iliiiire  lambs   .... 

Alediiiin,  dr..       .     .    

Culls  .iiid  rummon.  do.   . . , 
CalvM 

Thirteen  hundr.^d  lalvos  weie  on  iiand 
Tlie  market  was  steady  wttb  tl»e  liettei 
».nirie«  .if  ^nalej-,.   hrtngtng  til''/ 12  ixt  rwi 


S3  'i'a>  A  "o 

3  25 'n  3  7.'. 

2  7M  I  ::.', 

2  mm  2  5. 

1  Oll'.i  S  (" 

£  mm  e  o,i 

W  Mt«t  10  .% ' 

e  m>4i-  a  (» 

7  miti  8  '"' 


LAHCASTrS 

Oattla 

Laniast*'.  .July  7 —Five  liiiuiii>d  !.»>;  d 
n.:.de  up  the  supply  of  .aule  The  market 
«;,s  slow.  The  better  grades  ..f  beef  steer.* 
•  ■r-.iight  stea(l>  pi  ires,  while  ..ti.ers  were 
wer.k.  T'li  steers  hr'tujiht  Slo.S<l.  luilK 
>S..Viii'B..'m  Bulls  iind  sh.-si.Mk  were  about 
i-iea.Iy;  «tiK-|{er.«  /.ml  feeders  .«tead^  to 
wc-i.k. 

■ofa 

Rxelpts   totaled    ,',J.',   hr:,.|      Best    h..i:s    In 
tr.e   1«1   t..  l*:#..|ti.    .  |),.-ses    s..ld   at    ?11. 
Oalvaa 

Or.o  huiidreii  .i.lves  wei-e  ..ffi-red.  Tbi- 
market  was  SS'i.'-t.  hiilier  w'ih  ton  \eal- 
ers  at    SU'.SO. 


cazoAoo 

Canle 

Chloig<».    Jcly    7  — R»,..jpt.   atiiiiunted    t.i 

IMiKiO  he.-,.|.     The    ni'irkei    wi.s   dull  and    .'.S 

'•iU>f    lower.     Fair    to    be.-t    ve&rlings    sell 

tt    I8.75'ini.?5.    fair    f.)    best    be«vv    steer - 

■oca 

Thirty-eight  tlion-./.h.!  h.  ^,.1.  including 
12,wio  directs,  made  up  the  supply  of  ho(r« 
The  nuiikei  wu«  in'»i3.V  biKber  wtth  top  at 
JIO. 

>hMp 

Ten  thousand  r»heep  an. I  lamb;  were  of- 
fered. The  m'lrVet  was  steady.  Best  na- 
'i»e  und   western   lainb»   ^.>1«|  at  Jll. 


Produce  Market 
Quotations 

pmzxainBi.PBiA 

Butter. — Higher    than   extras.   !>5'i'jgc;j 
-loie.    34.; :   9o   s.-ore.   31 '.-i'. 

B»ga.— Fi.n.y  .-elect,  32«i34c:  exv..  i 
JT'-c;    tli'Sts.    25<':    eec-unds,    SOiiVl' 

Poultry.— Live  fowl.*.  151/ 26(.';  i/ruili 
'MHSSi-:  old  roo.sters,  ISf/lSc;  pjg- .  us,  i 
^h'<t2ic■■,  durks.  15»20c:  turkey*.,  lAiiasc.] 

Praita.-- Ai'PLES,   N.  J.,    s  hf-Hu 
varietieii.    liesl.    75<:i'fJ'Sl;    I>eU>,.    Vu- 
.SlSO'-il'.     BLACKBERP.IES.    31-«,- 
N.     J..      S3.SO«i4.5«:     TWrt.     &      IMm. 
BLrERKRRIICS.  N    J  .  per  <it     «•< 
BERR1K:5,  N.  J..  p«r  pt..  7'i/12...   >:>; 
BERRIES.  Pa..  N.  J.  &  N.  C.  31-.  :     rtti 
*6'';S.       CHKRRIES.     N.      J..      f-> 
I'skts.,    SI. 25''/ 1. 50:    sweet.    t>esl.    .'■♦t'aMfcl 

Vagatahlaa,  .VSPAHAUUS.  uc:.  ua. 
I  rates.  .TOf'i*:'.  BEAN.S  i»nap>  N  J,.  I 
bskt.s..  wax,  20tJ40<-.  BF.ANS.  LttM  H.i 
bus.  Iimprs..  Sl.JS''/!'.  BEETS,  Pl  k  K,| 
per  bum*.  Ic.  CARROTS.  Pa.  4i  x. 
per  buiu:h,  ]'i3<'  CABB.'V.GE.  Pi.  i 
\  bsktH..  15*/ 25..  CELERY.  N  .  i,«l. 
per  bunrh,  «''/7r.  Ct",TMBER.S  ^  j 
hakts..  Sa.25;  Md.  &  Dela..  bu-. 
S1W1.25.  KOHL  &.KB1.  Pa.  -^  X 
bunrh  It/l'n.  LETTUCE.  X  .J.  .  ,>ai 
Bost...n.  75<«$1:  N.  Y.  .Tales  Br.-  Mf% 
tioe'V/JSl.  OXIONS.  N.  J..  •«  bskis. 
t.1'u75<;.  PEAS,  .\.  J..  •»  bski-s. 
PARSLEY.  Pa.  &.  N.  J,  bus,  l>  nd 
<ur»v.  40'*t7.V-.  PEPPERS.  N.  J  *%  ' 
Jl-tfLlo.  RADiSHE8.  N.  J.,  »n:.- 
Ii4»«i75<.-.  RlirBAKB.  Pa.  &  y 
buiKh.  l''rl >•..('.  RUTABAGAS,  1..  i  SJ 
'■h  bskts..  SO''{«H-.  SPINACH.  Pt  >  H.  1 
bus..  2i«i>mK:  SQVXi^H.  N.  J.,  %. 
white.  2&'<i'4e<-:  «;reen.  :Mh^df*<. 
TOES,  N.  J„  •;,  bskL,  and  20-ul. 
SS.SO''./ 3.50.  TTRNrPS.  N.  J..  % 
white.  2.''.«i35..  POTATOBS.  N.  J.  S,  < 
Cnbblejs.  I'.  .S.  ,\o.  1.  75'''i  85<  ;  N  i| 
*i40c. 

TOBX 

Buttar. — Country.    4H»i»45e;    sep:,--??,  1 
''i5.V. 

Bcga.— Fresh.  24«i28.-. 

Ponltry. — H'-n^.   :it^i'Xf:    sprite... 
:<"<■:  ilr.-s.s.'d  bens.  $l.'J3*i2  e/i.-h:  -i-  '.%e 
.lie.sse.l.    7.V''/$l.L*o 

PnritS.— APPLES.  '.Id.  2.>1lia0'  -  1. 
J0'a25c  ij  pk.  CHERHIE.S.  .swee-.  5«j| 
■  It.;  aour.  ISr  <it.  bx.  RASPBEE.»- IBS.  1 
'.Il5c  qt.  C1'RRANT.S.  18'iiato 
Harvest.  IS'z/lSc  ',*  pk.  GOOSEF."  •  Si 
20c  /jt. 

VagaMWaa.— POTATOES.  If.'-/ :;.'  \ 
t'AHBAGE.  3-1  K>c  hd.  CELERx'  SuS 
.stalk.  LETTUCE.  *'i  I5c  bd.  CA.-iriOH 
8''»10c  bunob.  BEET.><.  5<-  bun.  t.  .■•.'^APj| 
GU8,  lOf  buiu-lL  CArLIFLOWEP.  JOtiJ 
head.  CUCUMBEH.S.  B*»'10c  ei.r». 
ACH.  15<  'i  pk.  BEAXS,  i  .stru  i' •  •«». 
'HlSc  ',  pk.  TTRXir.'i  M,il3, 
LAHCA8TBB 

Bnttar. — Countrv   butter.   45«&f>t;     • 
ery    butter.    42''?60r-. 

Bgga.— Fresh.  25<i28<:. 

Oressad     poiiltrjr.--<'hl.kens.      Jl."  fi 
r*<rti:     sprinrers.    6Sr'Un.3S    *»^.;    da 
»1  50tf2.SO    ea'h:    squabs,    40'iilJllK    f.Tt. 

rrulU.—  AP  I'  L  E  .S.       •Jl)'.l^l^ 
HTCKLFRERP.IE.^.    3.*.1'40.     p,  r 
RASPBERRIES.     bUirk.     afK/r.T,     «• 
»'/aic   qt.    CHERRIES.   s..ur.   UM ;  \- 
.-wect,  15''Jl"t>.'  qt.    CURRANTS.   l.ru.:K-i 
BLACKBERRTE.S.    Jn»f2.').-   .|l      r> 
2.">''(  .TiW-   ut. 

VagaUhUa.— BEANS,   (strlnfcl.    •(   /.b' 
iH-'-k.     BEA.WS,    (Luna).    3uii<  35.     ..;. 
BEETS.   5  •!)>.•    bun.h.     CABBA.-?. 
hea/!.     CARROT.«.    S-^tlOr    bun/ 1  '■Tl^ 

FLOWEB,  lS*i38r  liead  CELEP" 
bunch.  fTCUMBERS.  WilOc  <:.'i  k^ 
PLANTS.  l.'iiiJ.V  ea.li  ENDIVI  ;m"J 
head.  LETTUCE.  o'VJlSr  head.  •'  ^i^S 
J»»«j25c  •.  pk.  O.VTOXS  (greens  :-.  •  tt 
POTATOES,  J</«/r»<;  I4  p«<k 
S2  bu.  POTATOES,  fsweet).  25  • ' 
PEU'PERP.  3<./5e  e/irh.  PARSL! '. 
5c  buiuh.  PEAS.  30*1 25c  ',  pk  ^:« 
15''/18<-  pt.  1..  ?;  RADI8HE.';.  .V»i;h-  •  " 
RHUBARB.  :.(Ki-  l.uneh.  SPINA 
15<  1.  pk.  T<JMATOEs.  vttjSt.  -. 
TUR.N'IPg.  IV-  1,  pk.  CORN.  '.-••». 
'>i76<:  d<*eii.  MU.SHROOMS  »^  ;■  w. 
■aw  Tork 

Bnttar. — Crei.n.ery.    higher    tlii.. 
W.rS4   .r:  Hrst".  in«'.13r:  seconds'    ?^>  "9 

Bgga. — M'h.te,     nearby,     averi:*.?     '^ 
Zi'fJSi-:     extra     iirsts,     2Stf26o-     -•  ■ 
25V27r. 

Boaltry.— Live,  by  freight,  fow:  rZcM 

iToilero.    19''i26<:    old    ro.\iters  •  f-l 

key.--,    l,''ii'«i.':    du<  k.«.    I4.':    gee- 

PmiU.— APPLE.S.      bus..      Tn 
•  "l.ivs    and    Starrs.    75<'.7S3       BL  *        i  ^H 
RIES.    qt.,    8'./ 17..     CHERRIES     T      V    «■ 
.\.   J.,   qt..   s<*ur    8«il2/?. 

VegaUblaa.— ASPARACirs.     <t. . 
■iit<?s.    N.    .1.    fi    Pa..    75<-*rj3N. 
Fava,    Oils,    lt»/So«:    wax.    SO.-'V        ^- 
BAGE.    half    barrel    bariprs..    Wa* .  •  •  (l. 
•!iti<"      C-\RHOV.«.    lettu.e  .rates,    n    .  t" 
7.'.( 

ril'i'SBUBdH 

•»•••».— .Vearby  tuns.  92  ncox* 
-luiidurd.    38'"r:    89    s<iore    32'-     ••-   ••'1 

Bgga.— -Ve-irty  first.*,  -ecmd- . .  ■  'I 
ni  '•.I221-,  :  eytn,  nr«ts.  new  ...—  .I'll 
'•j24»  :   ne.irt.y   Hennery   whites,  ti-.  J-Vi'l 

Pt>altry.  Live  heiia.  heavy,  2l'»/-  a*-! 
'iiiiin.  jn'„ji,  :  LeRhorns.  13tf Ifi.  ;  •  ^.'••'.l 
38«r33e;  I>>gb 'rn*,  ao»f24r:  old  r  •''"''I 
mo:  aid  ueese,  lo.:;  ducks,  l.V93n(  ■•  r*'*<| 
35'./43c  per  pair;   turkeys.   18«3ik 

O 

CaxOAAO   O&SR   OXAII- 

ChlTBgo,  111..  July  7.— The  ?  v*!! 
<*sb  price«  ruled  here  ioda>-:  So  :  K.-'| 
Wheat,  88>j'a;g««(;  No.  2.  yello-k  .>f»  ^ 
'i7»;'4«  :  N...  2  white  rorn.  BIfgj't:  "*" -X 
tabaed  rnrn,  T!'-  Xo  2  wt.lte  , 
'r3»iK.- 


rABM  uuro 


PBHiraTx.TianA 


vtIT  K.sr.VTK.  .^i.ilHlnliir  .l/i  «./>•.••  lliiilMr. 
I  ,.,.'  ami  <-<>»l.  l-'i'i'-  l><M"i»lt  aii'l  «»lfn.il 
■'       :,.rli.P"    «n(l    well".     40    i"il'~    /■•■•i"     '"'V-i 

,„,,.,,     ...   larcc  r<H)iii«.    liirBe   Roriii;.'     .  Hnialcr  ^ 
...     7   nNii.i».    work   -Imi|..    ciiraK''     Luri:'     I'nrii. 

Vr   (I'tmliiR    "f    aav    ktn.l.     fJolf    (Int.    ..r    S«iii 
"ri,  111      Si.l.'iiiltil    liivei.laicnt    aii.l    l-arniiii.      K«r 
i'Ai^'.'lnr-     v.Tlt.-    K.    IV    S..,llh.     It      1.    H-x    M. 
All         '       '■■ 


1 ; 


^!'ll 
t.iirBli. 


,1,.,  ~\:\  SIIKI.S  l'OT.\TOE.'*  |nt  a.re  lhl»  M 
'  »«  0(1(1  In.oine  |»t  y.'nr:  Wi  IIIImI:  10  nioiii 
''l.,m  'ii..ii-i'.  liiilh.  rl.ilrli-,  larpp  Iwrii-  and 
'Ti...  11  v.-iir  nnhiinl  ii.Hr  I'lilln.l.li.hla  ITI.o 
Ji  Vh'     l.iii.l.riiiii.i    To       H    v..    .\iry    .St..     N.ir-i- 


r 


jsiscBz>xjiin:oTr8  xjun>s 


Z^  u  III  ;<    ""•  s'lii.NK  iimsi;,   lo  r.-.iiu..  4 

n'r.!.il'i..^     7,-1  ft.   UiiMiiivnl    Larii.   new    111.-  silo,   2 

",i,n    ■*••.*,    piraB*.    et<-..    ■■I".    !hi   «,r..«   liir 

Viiip  ■.....«!.  fniii  :;(>...»•  (ui-tiir.'.  rl.'.trl.'lty 
J.ni'.ilili'.  "illlt  »"'''  <'•""■■  <•«<■'■"••">  l"'»l  '"."f 
J,t.  It  i>  H  »L'ii.l«K»  iip.|..rty  bill  Hit.VKI  t.ik.'» 
„il  '■•■irl  <«^h  wi't'  ma.  hlaer>-.  lool".  T  iMfM". 
Vi  ,-'.««  '"111.  ♦  hoif.  1''5  *"■""■  '•**  >  til'kfii-. 
.Vmk-  'I.!"".  ->''  "'''<■'•  <■<•">•  -**  »"•<■»  irrHln 
ll'ni-   .iiii-H   snl.-   this    wi.iKlerful    i.r.iiHTtj.     S.-.' 

li'iri-   ^1    '"!■    plioiz-v    tin-    rpnuirkHl.li'   Im tin.- 

i»rn  aiKl  I'ie  <Te.-k    lliat   I"  »\m>y.\   a    rlvr.   I  <»«i 

,,l,.i  liirL-»lii<  1"  1>1«  »■><■*■  '^■atalok'.  Wrlo-  iu.|tiv. 
Mr.,.1      .\f.ti<y.      l422bK,      IjinU      Till.-     Itl.lL-. 

i'l.i.i'iiii'ii'i'.   r».  


CMlM  H"  .A/n".  22  h'-ml 
turk.^-.  .-iiii|">'<-nt.  »'■■••■•<'•' 
II.  .il;^«.    Il.rkliii.-r.    >.    V. 


Kto.k. 
Tcnii.- 


.'ilNI 


Writ.' 


.<i>i1tr> 
Mr. 


BA«N_BQUIFMrWT_ 

CrfNtT'.S      ,KT.\.VCHH)NK     an-      mi-irnnlrp.!      la 
ni,'i,.'..    Ihi-    piiriliasi-r.    Tlii-.v    ar..    stii|>|«cil    siililec 

„  irutl  In  II"'  l/uyerii  »t«l.le.  Thej  or.-  riKht 
fl...  -I. 'I  i.srllti.Mi*.  siiilW  aii'l  »inn(hi.iiui 
jVi'.r    Ihi"1»      litter     nn.l     FVfl     rurii.r.      nn 

ih'nr  lion  <  |iiliiiM-nt.  Smil  for  h<K>kl.-l.  Wlntliniii 
\\    Ii  .t.l.jr,    Kii-i    Sirrpl.    Fiirri-«l  villc     C 


HAY  AND  O&AZV  WANTED 


I  tJraiii.  l'oii.t'i'~  .M.i.l.i*.  liih- 
(•iir|..aiU.  Tin  l.lcii--l  iimrk.-l 
llrtv.  C'l'HiT  llsv.  ff.r  vhIp  nii- 
Tii'-    llntiiilliin    (••..      .Ni"    I'ii-tl.-. 


SITVATIONS 


I,.  <..!    vi  r.n  lAit.Ni  iiM.i'.     \\v  If...,- J.wi'.ii 

1, ..,!.•  iii.'i    i.i.l.  iKMii.il.   s with.  I'll    iiic-tly 

Will. "11  ex|i-riiiiii-.  »li"  «.>nl  fitri.i  wi.rk.  If 
i,,i  ii.i.l  II  a:MBl  «le«.ly  mini,  nritr-  f"r  nii  T- 
;i.r  link.  Oar*  \*  not  ii  .  .iiiiiiicr.  Im!  aK.'n'  v.  , 
IVi-  ii.hkp  ii.*  clmrB.-  Ih.'  J.\»i«li  .Xrri.nltiirnl 
S..  mIv  la...  It"),  f.  3"!  E  It'll  Strut  .N.->» 
\.   k   Cii.. 


DOOB 


l-l  ..l*ll  i;i:i»     ol.l»     KNM.I.sll     Sill  l-HKIIDS. 

t».l    .1     -(.kU    Hli'l    xilt.h    ilopi..    Nati.r:il    h.-.  I.r«. 
II     I,      l...i.k«.    \  .riiiilioii     OliH. 


\    - 

FATBWTa 

Tiii.f    .■"HI.'''    la    i<|it.l>lai; 

f..r    I'lii- 

S.-ti 

1    ^k•' 

.-h    or    in.Ml.'l    for    Insfii 

i|.pn>    or 

l.ir 

fr.t    1 

.>.k.    ■How  to  ulitaln  i. 

rHi.-i.i." 

»-l  ■ 

ll.'.i 

.nl  ..( 

lioeiilloir-   form.     No  ■ 

larti-  for 

liif-nnnlli 

.11      nil 

li.,»      1..     |ir...«-.-.l       ria 

r.. '..-••     .v. 

oT.n 

11. 

iiiri^i 

.rwl     l-m.-al    .Mlorr.i-.i. 

i.'.ri  ,«.■• 

.iiriTi 

Sn 

1  irB» 

Hn.l    t'oiiiiii.T.  ImI    Itfliik 

I'.i.lliliiii: 

w   .• 

i.iiri 

.11     1>. 

C. 

_ 

IC3CEI.I.AHEOUB 


WIIV  l:l.\MK  Ttli;  mi.I.  wh.'a  yo'tr  .-ow  d"" 
,,.)  |.,-;.<.Uf  r«.-  Cow  Calili  I  lioiT  b/fore  ..rrvli-i:. 
I;.. (ill-,  or  i.'.ir  iiioi..->  l-aik;  s-'.  .fiUs  for  one 
n«  »;  HO  f.-r  (iv.-  cmi..  i»«li>»l(t.  W  oort»t.M-lt 
r-ii-i,,     tioiiir  2.    U-<    r.!'  r.    i:.-iit..ii     \Vni.hlnKl.in. 


Farm  Conditions 


Wood   Co.,  ».  W.   W.  T». 

.lune  17-.  Weather  very  dry.  no  rain 
since  the  first  of  April  to  .speak  i-f.  Pas- 
tures and  ineadow.s  short.  No  sale  for 
callle.  EggM  20<-.  'ream  3IM-.  Plenty  of 
young    "hir-ks.  L.    N.    Mariow. 

Franklin  Co.,  Sontheru  Pa. 

June  23:  Harvesting  has  coniineiK-ed. 
A  fair  crop  is  in  prospect.  Corn  i.«  advani-- 
ing  well  sinre  summer  set  in.  Il  bas  been 
well  .-ultivated  generally.  .Sono-  hay  i.s 
made.  The  rrop  is  ordinary  due  t.>  e.x- 
tended  drouth.  The  pea  irop  wa.s  poor. 
ha3  to  be  gathered  by  hand.  Potatue.s  do- 
ing -well.  Many  young  chicks  being  rearcl. 
.lohn    B.    -Shank. 

Iiucaa  Co.,  B.  W.  Ohio 

June  Si:  Weather  condltlon.s  ideal  f..r 
growing  (Tops.  Haying  ha.s  started.  W!ie,,i 
harvest  will  he  on  in  few  days.  Crop  look,-. 
like  about  2U  bushel  average  yield.  Oals 
anil  lorn  lo.iklng  good.  T'.niatoes  iloinK 
fine. 

FaniiTs  are  n-.t  very  (.-ptinii.sti''  as  far  as 
prjies  are  cuncemed.  Present  prices  will 
Lot  pay  for  production.  Let's  hope  for  a 
change  soon.  F.    H.    S. 

Prtice  Oeorge   Co.,  S.   B.  W.  V». 

Jtm.-  2S.  Cr.ip.s  h.i\»-  snffereil  from 
(Iroutli.  All  .r-.p.s  up  to  June  Knh  were 
li.-low  aveiaue  coiidilioii.s.  Crop  .•.mditn-iiH 
in  Virginia  arid  adjoining  slat"?  hav.>  iin- 
pr..vod  cnsi'leraM*  *\UTin/.  tlie  past  fif- 
teen days,  and  all  r.irin  work  hns  (>r  - 
j:ress.»d  rapiilly.  llt-nerai  ami  l.jcal  rain- 
fall liMS  been  suffKient  and  crops  m-e  now 
glowing    nicely. 

P.H.r  stands  of  both  .  oi  n  and  peanut.-', 
nls..  c.itton.  '""orn  is  bn'-kward  and  has  :. 
yellowish  .asl.  Peanuts  are  being  weeded. 
Whil>"  tobac  o  plants  were  much  later  s<»t 
tl.an  usual,  the  crop  has  started  grown  .: 
ni'iMv  since  the  soasonable  weath.^r  set  m. 
W.    H.    Harrison. 


M\il.  M<l  It  hoKAK  m.MS  in  IS  WV  d.-- 
..'  i.  roll,  iirnk.-  -Ix  K.""l  liiirl'  i.'l"«-  l-rliii-  hii.1 
n  •  rii  for  25<-  col"  .-r  •-Imiii!.-  »•'•«'•  Mm'IIo 
I.  .    i:     lllBl.   .»;i  .    S|.riiiglu-l.'.    "III". 

I; 'IT.  UOOFIXO,  3  ply.   Il-W  IxT  roll     rrpi'dld. 

*.  ■  !    r..r   .  irciilar.    Wimker   Uro»..    Mill:'.    Mm. 
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III  MK  HN.V.NCK  \"y  ii"'l  •'""»  J'"i  l>"w  1" 
r-ih  i.  i-roliliiM.-  griMviy  ni.il  "I."  k  f.snl  l.ii»liie«H 
»i!-..iilt  iii-IkI.Imt-.  anil  fiirii.  h- 'iiiiilii'Hn- >•  • 
ftina«li  til.-  .-m.ltiil.  Y.iii  It.-l  "I'Mk  fr..!..  no-  i-ii 
cr. .Ill  Mini  .mi  -.♦•II  on  .  r»slll  I  »lll  -'n"^!  "I'V 
ii.i.. -t  limn  ill  rtesinil.U-  l-s  silly  M"".'  '»"' 
1-r.iii.d  »W  ft  w.fk  from  It"-  -Oiri.  In- r.-.Tlnit 
-r-i-i.lly  with  (•\|«-i  l.-n<i-  Till-"  I-  «  i-l.-nMiil. 
•I.-ii(lr  liu»ln.--..  cM-n  b*  el.l.rb  in. ;.  W  rlli- 
r-r  m.  Ii.i..»lm.-nr'  fi|.|>l|. alloii  an.l  iMiilh.  I.. 
M'.  o«ir»»i..  It'  M.('»an.>n  4  C"..  IS."Mii  M  .ktili. 
\V  i.oi.H.    Mian. 

\V\\-rKI>  .\  r  ONCK.  It.  Hull'.  iii'-rt.II.  com 
1-   ■  1,1   iiiiin  Willi  .»r  ..r  rig.   wlio  kiiowi.  ri<niiltic. 

'■     -.11     MHrtln    l^irin    Hull.llngi'    .i->     ifriii« 

ill.  1  lo  fiirni.-r-..  No  .■■i.lliil  .T  iii\' -Ii'i.-' I  n'-'-'i- 
'•;  \.l»Hrll-in|t  -■|.-h'I»"  famish. -.1  .S|,l.-i..llil  "|>- 
l-tliiiilH  f.T  l.i(t  iHMllls  nn.l  n  "l.n.lv.  |«riiiii- 
ii"i  lii.i.iii.-.  W..  »h.'»  \.>ii  bow.  Writ.  i.Hlrtv  for 
il.-i(il.  Hi.il  I'll  US  all  nlK'iit  .>"iir»»-lf  MHrtln 
S1..1     pr.*!.!.'!*    C"  .  IW»I     l«-iiK«l.-»      .\\i-,. 

.11.-1(1,     (ihlii. 


Mi 


MV  rou  vmw   fh»    mAvmr\twMn*nt    In  ft%nvA^mw^ 
'larmM  whan  you  «r«  writini   lo  oor  adtarti^ar* 


Veterinarians  Meet  at 
State  College 

VKTERINARIANS  from  a  number  ',f 
the  i-.-ntral  Pennsylvania  veterinary 
<  lubs  met  at  :^taTe  College,  June  24.  for  a 
one-day  nieethig 

The  morning  session  was  held  in  ihtf 
main  Agricultural  Building.  An  address  of 
wel.'.ine  was  made  l.y  Dean  Watts.  Dr 
E.  B.  Forties.  Uire.tor  of  the  Institute  --f 
Anim;.l  Niitritii-n.  s|i..kc-  ..n  the  ~ul>jf<  t 
Mineral  .-^upplemeiits  in  the  Ration  of  the 
n.iiry  Cow."  MiKli  interf--t  w.is  marilfest- 
ed  in  this  sul'Je.t.  nuiiK-roUs  iniestn.ns  fol- 
lowing   the   t.ilk. 

After  the  luncheon  at  the  Centre  Hills 
Country  Club  the  visiting  vefrinarians 
an.l  their  f;.rniUi-s  were  Inken  on  a  tour 
of  the  lai.ipi's.  Th'>  w.rk  of  tlie  poultry, 
riairy  an.l  animal  tmsl-iiiidry  d.-partinents 
wa.--.  explain.Hl  by  Professors  Funk,  Beam. 
Ma.  Ken?.ie.  Mc(.'aity  and  Shipley  of  the 
College   staff. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  lespei  t 
for  the  velerinariaii  wIk.  is  up-to-lhe-miii- 
uie  in  his  n.^.l  of  endeavor.  I.ivest"<-k 
owners  are  coniint:  more  and  more  lo  re-- 
ognue  that  the  teterinariiin's  pla.e  in 
livestotk  management  is  an  e.ssential  one. 
The  ability  to  n-cgnize  di.sea-e  an.l  to 
put  Into  (Effect  measures  f.>r  the  .-..nirol 
and  eradi.-.-ition  of  sii'h  .|ise.is,.s  as  involve 
our  doliiesti.-  animals  is  ii-.t  ginned  in 
sh.'lt  1  our.se.  Ttiliniial  stu«Iie.s.  .  ouple.l 
with  pra.tical  expcri-ii.  e.  are  ni>.essarv 
step-  in  making  a  good  pra<  tttioner.  The 
meeting  at  State  C.illege  is  added  evi- 
(teii-e  of  a  better  spirit  .>f  < peniti.-n  be- 
tween   the    \eterliiariau    an-l    the    livest...  k 

..wner. 

Tlie  following  \.-t»Tiiii.ri,-ins  Mtteti.le.l  t!it^ 
meeting  Do.  tors  Pi- k.  Ballentite.  giiig- 
lev  Nisslev.  Mai.«h:ill.  Cawley.  Underwood. 
Oat'es  .Shinier,  Neidigh.  Yetter.  MitterlliiK, 
Whipple.  .Sweigart.  M.Cartv.  Rynk.  Bailey. 
Hensih.  .springer.  Smith.  Craig.  Ehright 
and    Sliigley. 

The  following  la. lies  i.tlen.le.l  a  morn- 
ing meetinc  in  clu.rKe  .-f  .Miss  Pinder  of 
the  Home  K. '.nonius  Exlensi,,n  stofT  Mes- 
dames  Di.  k.  McCormi.k.  Ni.ssley.  Mar- 
shall. Spriii~'er,  Hens.  Il,  CraiK  Cmtei.  Caw- 
lev.    .Xniith   aid    the    !«..   Ml<s.-s   .Sniilli 


Td 


nr^aike  a  cellar 
'Tsjaterproof 


^  clea,rv.  aixd  ro\jqK- 
tKc  old  ^all  svirfauce 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 


1 2c  a  word   -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.21} 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy   are  uiied.  ■ 

.VaTertipi-i.i.'iit-*    in    Itieto-    ioliihiii>    cover    ffirui*    for 
vale  or  wanted    help  or  Kitiiatiun^  wanted    t^t.'.   lia.i 
needii.     boiiey.     ti..-a    impli-iiieatb    Had    nmcLiafry.     ti> 
fact   anythlDK    (list    the   farmer    wl.sbi-^    to   buy     »<-li 
or    f-xtlutnfi.' 

Cash  must  accomtHiriy  order. 

Count  an  ooe  word,  each  initial,  atihreviailoii  iik! 
riiimber.  Includliiir  nanie  and  ad/lre^--  .\ll  advei 
tiM.-inent!*  t-ot  Id  iiniforta  ntvle,  uo  display  tyrn^  oi 
llli<.-iinitiua>. 

Onlers.    dlsconliniianre.-   and   cIiuokm   of  coi>.«    iuii-*t 

reach  ii>  Thursday,  ten  days  prevloii*  P>  date  of  issue. 

.Mail  your  order  and  remit tante  to 
PEN.NSVLV.\.\IA  F.\RMKR  7.101  Penn  Avenue,   I'ittshunih.  Pa. 


Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


SEEDS   AND    NtmSERIES 


>erii...    v.tiUhir    |H'riiiit;iiuc 
Win-     rui-li     .'I'lei-K.     SlUppinif     .  aprt.'ii.i     .p/aru-r 


l-l..\.\  IS  -  ;;4-li"iir 


[iiiUioii  ilj.ili.  <'-*nA  il.'liN'er.i  or  loon.-.^  ri-fimil'*.|. 
\ariili.-s  ("ill  .111.  (re:  I'.-.l.  (inlil.-a  A.re.  (''."Ih-m- 
lij.|:.-ii,  lil.irv  .S|.\M\.  1  latUiit' It.  P.-i]ii-.tate  and 
Itiillli.n.l,  P'.-ii'i.in'.  2<xiii."»'  :  .'.(H)  «l.2.'i;  I.ikki- 
»J  lid.  llxpn-*;  ;.  IKi"  $7..<i.  l(i.(i<Mi-»12..".o:  ton  i«H)- 
j-llO.KO  Sulr  s  Siio«iiall  Caulill"*' r.  .".o-Ki--: 
2iio»l.ii»i;  \  i».*>f.\.:*f  E.\i>r.->«,  ;'.iaio-»l.'.  u<> 
Tian-i'luiiii-.l  TouiiiIiH-i  an.l  lVpi»-r-t:  ,V)  II.H-; 
11111*1, (Hi.  I'.irt  M.  lllnpi-r.  Pepl.  VV.  North  I.ium, 
nhi-. 

2.'.  Mll.l.l'>.\  l:.\TIIV  y\SV.  ralibaKe  I-lanln. 
t  "pi-iiliaKeii  .Murk.!.  lMiil>!i  l".illlu-n'l.  lliiklmii.-n 
.-I'-n.  Iln1ilut.il  nii'l  Wak.lieliU.  *\  2.'.  lii.iu-and: 
;ii.i<'hi.  f'liiHi  Toiiiui".  l.'-ltiii'.-  mill  ilni.oi  I'luniit 
anuw  |.rin-..,\\  .11  i«>.k.-<l  pn.iiii.i  shlpiu'iit*  "f 
nr-i  (Ills-,  pluai"  or  iiion.-v  l.a.k.  t^hlpplni;  la- 
i.a.ii.v  '-..  iiulliun  daily.  J.  1"  I'liimill  ( --Mipany. 
I'r.iiiklin.    \  il. 

(  .VPII.^C.K  lU.V.\r.S  lull  l.MK  CIIOI'.-I  la.- 
hiciily  lield  erovm  han.l  ».li-ct-.  \Vnk>-ti>  I.N.  Hal- 
diitiii.  Sui-ccssion.  Cop.  i.liaiich.  Jl.isi,  I.IH".: 
Ill  laai  *T  .VI.  'I'nic  >liori  ,-t.iii  l>»iii-h  »-l  .'.'i. 
1..MMI  lIl.iHMl.  $:ll'..''<l  .xpr.i".  I  oil...  I  SnlWfai  ■ 
tii.ii,  ckhI  o.-.Ut  di-ll>-r.>  ^niaratit'-.-l.  I'l-l  re- 
liiilile  pr..»-ei-.-.  U'lialil.'  I'laiil  Kiiriii>  Kranklm. 
Vu  

MIllli'.VS  dl"  KU'.ST  I'lioi'l"  (•.M;r..V..K 
nauiB.-  Leaillii.:  lari.ti.-;  .-.i"!.  >l.'"i,  ."-lU,  .-fl  J... 
1  i«iii,  i«.".IHi.  i.npaiil.  i:\pri'-'».-'l  $1  J'>.  I  '""i- 
r-llar.!.  l..niat",  -.iii-'ii.  .-aiiie  i.rl.-.  .  P.  |.|i.  r.  l'"- 
1,1,.  .V«i.  SJ.iH);  I.IKXI.  .<.1.J.'>.  Pliinl.«  fiianitite.fl 
|.i    |.l-a'.-.    lairil-w    Plant    l-urni,    l"r^i'ikliii.    Va. 

.\.ii:tiii;i:.n   (ir.uwN"  »-.\r.r..M;i"   plan  is    mi 

l-ipiilar     prli-e-*.     (irouii    and     pio  k-'d     l..i     .  Np'-ri- 
.  i.i-.-d  i:r""ir»     .Mo>.-i  pa- k-d.  li.i-nl  dcllv.rv  u  inr- 
antMsl       I..ii.litiu'    »ar)i'lli-".    5<«l-!"i.  ;     I  ihki  »|  j.-,. 
.-...KKI*.".  (1(1.    llii.k.-.vi-    FuriiL«.    iKpl.    T,    I'.' A    .'-tl 
\  oiiUi;i.lo*Mi.    (Mil. I 

.MII.I.piN.s  harily  li.-ld  (rr..wii  .uM-nur  plants 
l,.r  Willi. -r  I  rop.  »liiirl  >t.iii  IHiiii.li  W  ak'-rt'-l.ls. 
rial-.    Land    -..-111  Is.    .pii.  k.    C'-"'    '.nlir    il.-li»i-ry 

iriiHi-Kiil I      *  I  ■■''».     I,i""i    pr- paiil.     ChHrL-r*    ...!- 

l. ,  t  slim.  1  ixMi.  lo. 1(111  «T  ."SI  J..  »  Plant 
runii-.    l"ratiklin.    Va 


SEEDS  Aim   NUBSESIES  _ 

C.VI  I.UI.(i\\i:u  Pl.KM'r',.  .Si.i.rs  .siui«l>all. 
!■.:.:*).  1, 11(10.  IViHM-r  I'lani...  all  kln.l-  f;i.(IO. 
l.iMKi.  'roiiiat.i,  t.Il  kliuli..  >2.iftt.  liBKi.  Caiil.Mee 
lia'liiiK  varii'tii-..  *l.aS.  X.lvfti.  J.  I'.  S<iin.idt. 
I'.ii-i"l.     P.i. 


BABY    CHICKS 


M'l  CI  \I.  IdU  :ui  l',\\.s:  HI  tiiilliou  lai.-  v.f\\\- 
ltr..«ii  ChI'Iii.!!'-  I'lalil-.  *I.IN(  tlM...al..t  .',  II.HI, 
SU.iNi;  lO.iMai.  $7.."."  Proiiiiu  »lil|iiii' in-.  Wire. 
plioii..  of  writ,  f-ir  i.ri..-  "i.  (inl--ti.  r.miaiu. 
.sv>..t  Pi.lnlo  and  P.  pf-r  Pl.oii- 
pli  nt    Ci-iiipaiii  .    Irai'kliii      \  ii 
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(  \l:P-\..i:  iinl  loMVlii  PI. WIS  Ml  larl 
.ti.!.:  :•**>.  T.'»  ."<at.  SI  iMi,  1  i»"i.  »l.."Hl  i»>«l- 
pnl.l  .'.  .Kio  SI  iM.  .  v|ir,..<  ,.-ll..i.  Sail-fa.-'l.-n 
i:iiamni.s.<l.     l:...l    T'P    Tlalil    «'•'      I'laiikllii.     Xa. 

I.ATK  CVIiP.Ai.K  ri.vxT.-*  M.I-  stalky  IMal 
Imt.h  Siir.-i..  III.  l>--.i.nti.-i..i  loi.l  ^'"ll«^l»  .'s"i 
f..r  »1  lit:  I  .'■(•  i"r  I  i««>.  p...r«i!c  fnid. 
J     .s     Ult- 111.-.    I'.   ('     I"" A    -'"I      IVi.-r-l-iirit.    Va. 


WilV  111  \  iilU>I.NVI(\  (HICKS  wiu-ii  jo'i  iiin 
ect  our  fBin.-iiii  bl".«lt' .-ltd  lireisls  at  th.-  vaai.- 
|»rl-e  ..r  t-veii  leu?-  r  (i.ir  rtii.-ks  from  in,-  tatitoin. 
raiMTisl.  WiikofT.  I  i»Uel.  TliotoiiBon,  Holler 
man  Hint  otii.r  Id-^nl  lint-»  lYn  c.  Whh.-.  Imtf. 
P-ro»ii  Ia|rh-.rn».  jht  IUO.  ts.WI.  Parrwl,  White. 
l!ii(r  Ho.k!-,  Whii.-,  Itiiff  Orpliigt.m,-..  ;-.  C  ,  K. 
C  lU^iL-i.  $PM»i.  .MUed  Llifht  Lr-.-d.,  *'i.(Hi: 
licavy,  HS.iK)  .vliovc  prices  .iiiiit-<I  f/r  1'")  lota, 
with  a  siilistaiitial  r- duct  Ion  lor  larger  (iiaiuuli^. 
Nolhlng  Is-tiT  to  ..tart  or  r.-t.iiild  a  iiriiiiKtile 
ll-'i-k.  n<'thiii,<  l-<-tii-r  i-t  .-ii-n  Itr-'il.-r-  i.^.-h  :.e 
lh»-;^«  faiia.us  hre-si-  crow-  laiifT.  inai-iie  .loi.k- 
.-r,    and    lay    iK-Iti-r      liitm.sliat.-    .liii-t-i.  i:.      pNi-^ 

preimld    livi>   dollv.-ry.     Writ.-    f..r    i.ur    ft.-. I.t 

idnie  catBl-if:.  Tii"rii«i»..t  I'miliri  V'lrd-'.  Koi 
■■Mil,     Cnili-l:;!!.      l-.l ^ 

.MAi:riss   (■iiirK.<    mi.m;    p.rri!:;:    nnrrni. 

WhII.-.  liiff  l;"-k-.  It.rl.  P.nir  (irpi- i;i...i-  \Vliil«- 
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Deep  Tillage 


Bv  EDWARD  G.  STOXEK 


THE  deep  tillage  system  of  pre- 
paring seed  beds  is  attracting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  One  farm  machinery 
dealer  reports  that  during  the  winter 
months  of  1929-30.  nearly  three  hun- 
dred farmers  visited  his  warehouse 
to  inspect  and  secure  further  infor- 
mation concerning  these  implements. 
A  keen  interest  in  the  demonstration 
of  them  was  shown  by  the  seveial 
thousand  farmers  attending  the  con- 
vention and  machinery  demonstration 
heKl  at  State  College  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Growers'  Association, 
August  20  to  22,  1929. 

A  set  of  deep  tillage  implements 
consists  of  a  deep  working  chisel  or 
subsoiler,  or — as  Di.  Nixon  calls  it. 
a  ■■jostler"--and  a  heavy  cover  crop 
disk,  with  disks  at  least  22  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  approximately 
nine-inch   spacings. 

The  chisel  or  subsoiler  is  used  for 
breaking  up  the  groimd  to  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  While 
breaking  up  the  soil  to  this  depth,  it 
does  not  turn  it  over.  The  top  soil, 
richest  in  decayed  vegetation,  is  left 
on  top,  where  seeds  germinate  and 
grow  best. 

To  Conserve  Moisture 

The  breaking  up  of  the  hard  layers 
of  .soil  below  the  surface,  frequently 
called  plow  pan  or  plow  sole,  permits 
moisture  to  seep  down  naturally  and 
rapidly  for  safe  storage  away  from 
sun  and  wind.  This  moisture  is  stored 
away  to  help  crops  throughout  dis- 
astrous dry  seasons  such  as  was  ex- 
perienced throughout  Pennsylvania  in 
1929. 

Years  of  plowing  form  a  hard  pan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plow  depth.  Fine 
particles  of  soil  arc  being  continually 
carried  down  through  by  water,  oy 
continued  plowing  and  stirring  the 
top  soil,  increasing  the  hard  ,'-trata 
underneath  until  it  becomes  s^o  thick 
and  hard  that  rain  will  not  readily 
pass  through  it. 

Where  this  plow  pan  exists,  during 
a  piolonged  rainfall  or  during  an  ex- 
cessively heavy  shower,  the  siirface 
soil  become.s  excessively  saturated 
and  puddles.  Then  erosion  or  wash- 
ing starts,  and  here,  on  the  hilly  Penn- 
sylvania farms,  this  is  the  most  de- 
structive enemy  of  the  farmer,  be- 
cause the  richest  plant  food  is  wash- 
ed away  by  it. 

Land  can  be  deep-tilled  to  best  ad- 
vantage at  the  dryest  season  nf  the 
year  The  dryer  the  land,  the  more 
it  will  be  cracked  and  broken  up  by 
the  deep  tillage  implements  The  dry 
.season  in  the  fill  is  an  ideal  time  for 
breaking  up  the  lam!  that  it  lo  be 
planted   the   following  spring. 

Vegetation    Chopped    I  p 

The  cover  crop  disk  mixes  the  lop 
soil.  Vegetation  grown  as  a  soil  build- 
er must  be  properly  rotted  before 
roots  can  make  use  of  this  material. 
Cover  crops  or  h'^avy  sod  must  either 


be  plowed  imder  or  disked  into  the 
soil.  The  cover  crop  disk  does  not 
turn  vegetation  into  the  land  in  large 
mats.  It  is  choppo'i  up  thoroughly 
and  mixed  well  into  the  top  eight 
inches  of  soil,  instead  of  burying  it 
Two — or  under  bad  conditions — pos- 
sibly three  times  over  the  ground  with 
this  heavy  cover  crop  disk  chops,  stirs 
and  mixes  this  vegetation  thoroughly 
into  the  top  soil.  It  is  cut  up  fine  and 
soil  particles  thoroughly  surround 
each  little  piece  and  it  is  thoroughly 
rotted  by  the  beneficial  class  of  bac- 
teria to  become  .soluble  plant  food. 

Thorough  mixing  of  the  soil  with 
the  vegetation  gives  the  land  nrore 
uniform  air  spaces  and  makes  it  mor' 
spongy.  It  holds  water  better,  is 
easier  to  work  and  maintains  a  warm- 
er temperature.  The  soil,  being  well 
mixed  with  vegetation,  supplies  or- 
ganic matter  to  serve  as  a  soil  binder 
to  prevent  washing  or  erosion.  It  is 
rotted  more  rapidly  and  evenly  and  no 
mats  of  green  stuff,  such  as  are  found 
under  plow  furro'ws.  will  catch  cul- 
tivator   teeth,    weeders.   etc. 


Water  Softener 

WHEP.E  the  water  supply  is  hard, 
due  to  lime  or  magnesium,  a 
water  softener  can  be  installed  to  al- 
leviate this  difficulty.  Some  of  these 
water  softeners  require  at  least  15 
pounds  of  water  pressure  per  square 
inch  to  work  successfully.  The  gen- 
eral run  of  air  pressure  or  pneumatic 
water  systems  operate  at  about  30 
pounds  pressuie  per  square  inch  which 
has  ample  pressure.  One  would  only 
run  the  water  which  is  used  in  the 
bath,  kitchen  and  laundry  through  the 
softener.  For  sprinkling  the  lawn  and 
garden,  washing  the  car.  drinking, 
etc.,  the  water  is  taken  directly  from 
the  pipe  line  rather  than  the  softener. 
If  the  water  supply  comes  from  a 
spring  on  the  hillside  it  would  have  to 
have  a  height  above  the  house  of 
about  35  feet.  It  requires  a  2.3  fot>t 
head  to  develop  a  pressure  of  oii» 
pound  per  square  inch.         R.  IT.  B 


Cause  of  Overheating 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  passed  a  friend 
using  a  converted  tractor  to  pull 
an  eight-foot  power  lawn  mower  for 
mowing  a  golf  cour.se.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  cool  and 
he  had  only  a  light  two-horse  load, 
the  engine  was  steaming  away  at  a 
great  rate  and  he  told  me  he  had 
used  up  several  pails  of  water,  I  rais- 
ed the  hood  and  looked  in. 

"Don't  believe  your  fan  is  numing 
more  than  half  speed.  "  I  told  him.  I 
stopped  the  engine  and  tried  the  fan 
and  sure  enough  it  could  be  turned 
very  easily.  I  adjusted  the  tightener 
until  the  fan  gave  some  resistance  to 
turning,  and  told  him  to  try  it  again. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  said  the 
outfit  was  working  fine.         I.  W.  D. 
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to  Glacier  National  Park, 

the  Pacific  Northwest 

and  Yelloifvstone 

Of  course  you  are  going  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
Tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Yellowstone  and  O>loraclo 
Rockies.  And  many  others  from  right  here  in  your 
own  state  and  county  are  also  getting  ready  for  this 
wonderful  sight-seeing  trip.  It's  the  vacation  you  have 
dreamed  about— and  offered  at  unusually  low  cost. 
Remember  the  date-  July  26  to  August  10-  the  time 
of  year  when  you  can  best  get  away. 

One  low  price  pays  for  everything— You  can  almost 
leave  your  pocket-book  at  home.  The  entire  cost  is 
covered  by  a  lump  sum  which  includes  rail  and  Pull- 
man fares,  meeJs  in  dining  cars  and  hotels,  motor  and 
steamship  fares,  lodging,  sight- seeing  and  national 
park  tours.  No  extra  tickets  to  buy.  no  tips  to  pay, 
no  hotel  or  baggage  worries. 

^  ou  visit  the  last  home  of  a  vanishing  race-  the  re- 
servation of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  Glacier  National 
Park  with  its  riot  of  color  and  awe-mspiring  great- 
ness. You  travel  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  C.  P. 
Steamer  from  Vancouver  to  Seattle,  stopping  off  at 
V'ictoria.  You  gain  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Northwe.st's  cities,  and  view  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
famous  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

LAST  CHASCE  -  You  cannot  afford  to  wait 
longer  about  deciding  to  go.  Tour  starts  July  26! 
^  our  friends  and  neighbors  are  going.  Go  with 
them  on  this  glorious  educational,  sight-seeing 
low  cost  tour. 

MAIL  COl'POS  today  for  illustrated  descriptive 
l.ooklet  giving  complete  details  and  lov^r  rates. 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 
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St>FI.  UTlillty  is  a  tielil  i>l"  i>.'»earc'i 
tliHl  has  produced  immense  re- 
turns. In  recent  yeart*  the  rea- 
si.niuf;  has  been  that  if  research  could 
do  so  much  for  production  it  might 
be  equally  valuable  in  the  disposition 
of  what  was  produced.  Money  has 
been  liberally  appropriated  toward 
'  this  end. 

I       All  of  us  will  agree  that  grood  has 

I  been  accomplished,   but  as  yet  there 

;  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  definite 

i  **flfect-s  on  production  that  soil  science 

has  brought.    Beyond  doubt  we  have 

expected  too  much.    When  an  excess 

is  produced  there  ia  necessarily  a  sur- 

pbu«  that  is  not  wanted,  and  warnings 

to  reduce  acreage  often  are  ignored. 

The  Human    KleiiienI 

Our    marketing    scientists    are    up 
against  another  difficulty  that  a  few 
do  not  seem  to  recognize.  They  imder- 
take   to  find  what  they  believe  to  l>e 
the  right  way  to  handle  a  product  but 
'  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  accoiuil 
,  the  human  element  in  their  problem. 
'  No  way  is  a  right  way  that  is  imprac- 
I  ticable.  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
.  appeal  at  all  to  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity makes  it  impracticable.    The- 
oretically it  may  be  gxx.d  enough,  but 
if  it  lacks  ability  to  get  it.self  accept- 
ed, it  is  woith  nothing.  The   soil  sci- 
entist   deals    with    material    that    has 
no   hiiman   nature   in    it.    and   he   can 
count  on  vvh.Tt  it  will  <lo.  but  the  roai- 
'  keting  scientist  nee.is  to  know  people 
ns  thoroughly  as  he  does  markets 

.\   few  years   ago   many  were  ru.sli- 

ing    to    Denmark    to    get     marketing 

plans   that  lould   be   recommended   to 

us.     Fine   as  are   the   meth<Mls  of  the 

Danes    for    them.selves.    we    hear   less 

;  of  them  now  since  we  have  come  to 

know    hf>w    different    local    <  onditions 

are.    Their  special   markets  and  close 

busine.ss.  .social   and  racial   ties  makt- 

;  methods  j)ossible  that  do  not  meet  the 

,  wide  need  of  a  huge  teriitory.  Switz- 

'.  erland's  Peasant  I'nion  is  a  great  boon 

to  that  coimtiy.  hut  it  could  not  mean 

much    to   oui    nation.     We    are    as   w.> 

aie  and.  ..leplorable  as  that  may  stem 

to  one  who  evolves  the  thei.retica'ly 

light     scheme     of     distribution,     any 

method    of    marketing    !nn«t     take    it 

intrt  account. 

Out    t»f    KxiMTtem-*- 

lu  the  past  our  im|)rovemeiits  in 
methods    of    distrlbuti«»n    have    come 

.  chiefly  out  of  exiH'iience  When  the 
first  hoii.se-wife  had  more  eggs  than 
the  family  needed,  and  wishetl  slu 
had  coffee  to  substitute  for  herbs. 
'wrk.  etc..  and  when  she  found  that 
she  couhl  take  the  eggs  to  some  one 

I  who  had  brought  in  a  lot  of  coffee 
and    wotild    make    an    exchange,    she 

1  made,  a  notable  ad\-ance  step  in  dis- 
tributii.n.      N.-t     .mly     that,    but    she 

■  brought  the  coffee  back  home  with 
her.  and  that  Is  better  than  Muue  do 
when  uf<ing  modem  methods. 

CuttInK   iitiil  'rr>iiiK 


.\ud  otit  of  experience  have  h^en 
built  up  present  oi^anlzations  ftir 
uiai keting.  Kul  sonie  traders  grew 
Ml  tich  that  producers  became  con- 
vlnce<l  that  they  did  not  get  their 
share,  and  <<>operative  selling  and 
buying  came  in  for  trial,  and  there  is 
a  record  of  big  successes.  T  rei'ount 
this  to  say  that  no  one  couhl  sit  in 
a  mental  lahoratorj^  and  evolve  plan;- 
stirely  depefidable.  but  the  research 
that  iiuidf  listribution  wliat  it  i^ 
today  was  largely  a  gropinv  throiigh 
expi'rirnce  a  cutting  and  trying  to 
."ee  what  plan  would  tit  into  the  men- 
tal habits  a.-i  well  as  the  needs  of  any 
on.    v'Tiiup  of  producers.  Iiig  or  littl.> 

Uhiit   Will  Unrii 

Kt  I  II  as  out  niat'ketinv  s<  lt•ntis^^ 
ate.  I  "loiibt  whethei  they  can  deci<lc 
through  any  course  of  iea.s<inlng  that 
this  method  will  work  and  sboulil  have 
the  stamp  of  approval,  .-ind  that  thi 
otbet    will    not    work      ''o;nlitloiis   ate 


so  variable  and  people  are  so  vunabi. 
that  the  answer  to  a  problem  comes 
today  through  experience  to  eacli 
group  of  producers  very  mutii  as  ii 
always  has.  We  shall  have  instanic> 
fif  a  grfiup  really  helping  itself  by  u 
method  that  seems  pcwr  to  oihers  ami 
of  another  falling  downi  when  cop.\  - 
ing  exactly  what  is  used  suc<:es.sfully 
in  some  tither  part  of  the  c.iuntry. 

The  vast  amount  of  data  being  a.— 
.sembled  in  marketing  has  a  lot  oi 
value,  and  it  has  a  big  education  force 
and  the  cotuisel  given  has  much  in- 
fluence, but  probably  the  marketing 
of  nine-tenths  of  all  we  produi-e  will 
continue  to  be  according  to  methods 
that  are  worked  out  throngrli  the  pro- 
ducers. 

I'epiH'ry   Old   Age 

He  was  a  man  far  into  the  eighties, 
if  not  through  them,  and  yet  pretty 
rugged  in  appearance.  I  was  standing; 
in  the  market,  wondering  how  a  lot 
of  oranges  cotild  V>e  so  poor  in  appear- 
ance and  simultaneously  so  high  iii 
price,  and  ordeiing  some  stuff  fron! 
the  clerk,  wiien  the  old  man  came  in 
.uid  wanted  the  clerk  to  tell  him  hfx 
to  find  a  certain  address.  When  tu- 
foimd  the  clerk  didn't  know,  he  tltn, 
to  pieces,  saying  everybody  gave  him 
the  same  an.swer.  and  additig  a  plenty 
to  give  his  anger  a  chance.  I  unwist- 
ly  made  a  conuuent  and  he  turiici 
quickly  on  me.  saying  I  hai1  butt.'i 
in.  he  hat!  not  asked  nie  anythint: 
didn't  like  me  and  wanted  nothin>;  '•■ 
do  with  me. 

The  manager  «iecided  to  take  i 
hand,  told  him  he  knew  about  whciv 
the  hou.se  was.  and  that  a  lar  woui.] 
have  to  be  taketi.  Then  he  bolle<i  over 
saying  a  conductor  had  mi.-idire«  t.<i 
him  and  he  would  not  use  any  stte.  i 
car.  Angry  all  through,  he  pa.ssed  ni.' 
on  the  way  to  tlie  dtxir,  and  I  tiM.k 
•iuothcr  lisk.  offering  to  take  him  ii: 
my  car  to  hunt  the  place  as  he  .mi- 
over  a  mile  from  it.  In  he  got.  an. 
then  he  was  ptiz7.1e<l  enough.  He  knc  '. 
all  the  World  was  wrong,  and  yet  U. 
was  riding  in  an  .nutomobile  towai.' 
bis  supp«>se<l   "lestlnation. 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  tlnd  som. 
reason.  First,  he  asked  if  I  was  iiol 
going  in  his  ilirection  any«-ay.  and  I 
told  him  I  live.1  the  other  way.  H' 
studietl  that  over,  and  then  ask.  «i 
whcUier  I  did  not  Ijelong  to  some  sei\  - 
ice  organiTsation.  I  told  him  I  did 
not,  but  was  troing  on  my  owni.  TIihi 
beat  him  because  he  knew  it  was  » 
rotten  world.  About  once  a  mlniii. 
he  itunounced  his  l)ewilderment  bii 
held  closely  to  his  doctiine  of  tl.t 
world's  ilepravity.  When  we  cai  >< 
near  the  place  where  I  hope>1  to  tin.'. 
his  short  stivet  1  stoppetl  to,  ask  ■■< 
young  girl  whether  she  could  dli'it 
us.  and  she  said  she  did  not  know  I'l. 
street,  t)elng  a  stranger.  Then  the  .  '  ; 
man  bubbletl  over  again,  having  nu'.' 
prcHif  of  the  world's  contrariness.  Tl.- 
jdrl  had  no  business  toeing  a  stran^<  i 

Within    two    bliK  ks    we    found    n 
.street  and  house  where  he  had  left  i 
sachel.    It  was  moving  day  with  hini 
and  I  reckon  Uiat  came  often.    Prot>- 
Hhly  lie  Is  now  wimdering  what  ."oit    'T 
.1    confidence    game    T    was    ruimiis- 
P.Mir.  belated  traveler  to  a  far  coin. 
try:    T  got  more  than  the  gas  cost  ni 
the  determination  that  if  ever  1  gr< 
older  I  ■vould  not  grow  anv  grmuhii  ■ 

,N        : 
I'o  kill  Quack  Grass 

D('UI.\<;    the    winter    I    n-.ticeii      ^i 
artijie      on      tlestroying      qiui' k 
vrass.     I    luive   tried   seveial    nieth.  •:- 
with  little   siu'cess  till   I  use.l   the  I  ■' 
lowing: 

Otit  the  gra.is  the  last  week  h 
■lune  (this  Is  Crawford  county.  I', 
ind  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  burn  it  " 
the  ground.  Repeat  this  in  .\utn-t 
in<l  the  following  .Tune  and  Augu-'. 
If  carefully  done  it  will  exteimini.t- 
qua«k  gras.s.  It  is  of  course  t<H>  l.it< 
for  the  first  cutting  this  year.  •>  ' 
this  is  scimething  to  try  next  yeai 
W     C  *HiDiebaugli 


NEWS  for  You  at  Your 

F    N    P5    p  OLIVER  DEALER'S 


And  Remember — for  fall 
work  Every  Oliver 
Dealer  has 

new  and  up*to-d«l«  farm  tools  tli«l  will  lower  the 
cost  of  producing  cvtry  crop  that  you  raise  on 
your  (arm. 


The  Oliver  Spreader 

In  the  new  Oliver  Superior  Spreaders,  six  steel 
springs — two  front,  four  rear — mounted  beneath 
the  straight  steel  sill.  These  springs  absorb  the 
ihocic,  saving  the  frame  and  box  from  wrenching 
<nd  twisting,  keeping  the  machinery  in  alignment, 
lensthcning  the  life,  improving  the  work.  It  has 
also  the  widest  feed  range — 4  to  88  loads  per  acre. 


The  Potato  Digger 

From  the  parent  line  of  potato  tools  comes  the 
Oliver  Potato  Digger,  built  for  the  work  of  rooting 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  soil.  The  heat-treated  steel 
disger  plow  penetrates  in  any  soil.  The  long  ele- 
vator shakes  out  the  dirt.  Built  80' u  of  forged  steel, 
it  stands  up  to  this  tearing,  wearing  work,  and  the 
Oliver  Lock  Links  will  not  unhook  in  stony  soil 

Ohver  National  News  Month 
July  75 — August  15 

Whether  your  crop  is  wheat,  oats,  corn,  cotton, 
dairy,  hogs  or  steers,  there's  news  for  you  in  the 
Oliver  National  News  Month  at  your  Oliver 
Dealer's.  Check  the  coupon  and  take  this  paper 
tc  your  Oliver  Dealer's  —  he's  got  the  news  or 
tend  it  to  Oliver  at  the  address  given  below  and 
the  news  you  want  will  be  on  its  way  in  24  hours 
after  the  coupon  is  received. 

SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 
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NEWS  Awaits  You— Startlins 

Profitable  News 


Oliver's  Hart-Parr  Tractor  Division 

announces  to  you  a  new  —  different 

—  outstanding   line   of  Tractors  —  a 

new  answer  to  today's  problem  of 

lowering    farm    production    costs. 

The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  3-5  Plow  Tractor 

The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  2-3  Plow  Tractor 

The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Row  Crop  Tractor 

Oliver's  News  to  You  Features — 

A  New  Interpretation  of  Power 
A  New  Simplicity  of  Construction 
A  New  Conception  of  Accessibility 
A  New  Standard  of  Engine  Efficiency 
A  New  Type  of  Cooling 
A  New  Type  of  Lubrication 
A  New  Type  of  Carburetion 
A  New  Ease  of  Steering 
A  New  Ease  of  Handling 
A  New  Standard  of  Economy 
A  New  Standard  oi  Delivered  Dretsbar 
Power 


A  New  Standard  of  Low  Cost  Operation 
A  New  Standard  of  Great  Power  in 

Light  Weight 
A  New  Standard  of  Tractor  Beauty 
A  New  Standard  of  Operator's  Comfort 
A  New  and  Profitable  Investment  for  You 

News — profitable  news  on  these 
startling  advances  in  tractor  design 
and  operation  awaits  you  at  your 
Oliver  Dealer's.  See  him  today  for 
this  news  story. 


Tlt«  Olf*«r  Hort*^rr  Roe*  C^ec 
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OLIVER  FARM  tOUIPMlNT  SALES  COMPANY 

Hirtlabart,  P*  ,  Rechttlti,  N   y.,  SviKwt.  N   Y. 

''Icoia  (•mJ  ■••  lk«  newt  en  ill*  leal  e>  teeli  I  lie«*  chetticil  beleo 


Noma 
V  D. 


P.O. 


Smm. 


'^Mnket  •!  acr«f  f«riN«a- 


.Prliirl»«l  Croc 


m  Qiata  Drilb  D  Tiaclei  G«if  Plowi 

G  Cam  Plchar-Hnliw  D  Nettie  DiftM 


l-.._ 


n  Maniif*  Sptttdtt 
n  Ttiratlitrt 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
Harrltbiira,  P«..  RocKtiMi,  N.  V.,  Syraciiw,  N.  Y. 

Plcei*  tend  m«  ih«  newt  en  i*ie  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Trader  I  hev*  chttlicd 

Name . 

R.0 P.O. Sieia 

Number  el  acre>  larmeS  Princieal  Cree 

n  3-5Ple»  Trocto-  "  t')  Plew  Troeie'  ~  Row  C'op  Trecio' 


OLIVER       NATIONAL       NEWS        MONTH       JULY       15  — AUGUST       15 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


July  19.,  1930 


More    Readers    on    Farms    in    Pennsylvania    than    Any    Other    Farm    Paper 


Leavir.'S  a  Hideous 
Trail  of  Waste  .  .  . 

These  foul,  contaminat- 
ing insects  are  bound  to  w 
invaJe  your  home.  Be 
prepared  to  fight  them. 
Have  FLY-TOX  handy. 
Pure. clean,  stainless. fra- 
grant. It  is  the  scientific 
insecticide  developed  at 
Mellon  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research  by  Rex 
Research  Fellowship. 


THE 

FEARFUL 


FLY-TOX 

KILLS       THEA\       ALL 

Absolutely  Harmless  to  People  and  Animals 


^— ^^^h^--. 


Protection  For  Animals,  too  .  .  . 

Use  STOCKAID  on  your  livestock.  Another  ^ 
scientific  insecticide.  Repels  and  kills  Flies, 
Mosquitoes,  Fleas  and  Lice,  Harmless  to 
people  and  animals.  Will  not  stain.  Has  pleas- 
ant odor.  Will  not  irritate  the  skin.  Will  not 
clog  sprayer.  Used  in  the  largest  dairy  barns 
in  the  country.    Fully  guaranteed. 


CIDER!  How   Profitable 

to   Press  it   from   Culls  and 

Second  Grade   Apples 

Many  people  are  in;ikiiiK  bin  profit-  1>\  upt-iM 
liiiK  a  !  aniiiiiar  Cider  Prt-^s.  Because  the  prc>- 
is  '>uili  ill  •'ire*  ^uitahU'  lor  Roadside  Marl;etiiiK. 
the  Individual  ( »rcliar<li-t  ami  ttistoiii  I're,>>iiiy 
It  is  easily  operated,  exert*  heavy  prc«-iiri  jiiul  tret- 
l>e!t<T    .li.d    rirlef    cider. 

Prr«s '-upplie*.  Hsmmrr  Type  Pulper 
Rotary  Cidrr  St.ainer,  Quick  Drain  Racks,  etc. 
Aik  l»r  tulltlin  an  Koti'iif  P<t%t  aaW  £«|i«ri,  Bajleri,  Smmmilli .   Th  r»,*»r, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited      Box  146,    York,  Pa. 


Hmy  Baf«r«  an  J  farm  M«<'Am«ry. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

Send  for  particular*  about  Compensation  and  Automobile  insurance. 
We  protect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day  in  this  Company. 

rSNNA.    THRBSHBRMEN    and    FARMERS*    MUTUAL    CASUALTY 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 
311  Mockanlcs  Trast  Building  Harritbarg,  Penna. 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Actinf 

Fine  as  Flour 

Low    Cost 

WKITK     H>K 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB 


ALiBA 
MARL< 


Nature's   Soil    Remedy 
All  Available 

Granulated    For 
Easy  Sowing 
c:rARANTEFn   nri.ivrar.n   pru  •'>    ro  -  - 
COMPANY,  CHARLBSTOWN,     W.     VA. 


Get  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Extermtnator 
will  potitively  dettroy   them. 

K  s\M»y'\i%  sulnci'iti  « itut  ;i  chlorate):  lost* 
oiih'  6r  tM*r  K.iUoT>.  will  not  ruin  thf  soil  nor 
kM  rattle,   writp  fni   free  illuttr^ted  booklet. 

Rkber  Chemical  Company 

Reading.  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


WE 

PftV    ;    THt 
FREIGHT 


FREIGHT  '^^*C\.rkT^ 

lEADCLAD  KEYSTOMt  coma  BEARING  I 

^'•'^/pf'<CE  APEX-GALVANIZED 
HAHHwiRE  ROOFINC_ 


CONSUMERS  MFCi     «.  SUPPLY   CO 
D-jpt.   F,  Moiindsville.   W     Vs. 


-Many  of  otir  advertisers  =^== 

olfi'i  III  .ki  w.i  /»<».<A'^  .->  iitfl  Diliut  ilcsitipli>c  nutii'tiol  iifmn  rcqti-:r.  )nii 
will  ptctit  tiy  ti.ikiti.:  for  tlwifi  and  nfiXilHiii  tln'iii  with  care  .M<i/.'i' 
sure  that  .■'.i'  prmhur  ii<li\'itis<'(i  eumly  fits  your  itecil.  \t*ittinii  the 
fait  that  v'»i(  VHtr  tlicir  (ulwrtlscnifnt  in  tlw  Ph'.WSVI.y  \\l  \  F  \RMF.R 


NE5HAMINY 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


FIFTY  years  ago  i-ural  people  were 
not  "on  the  go"  as  much  as 
they  are  today,  but  they  got 
together  more  frequently.  The  visit- 
ing radius  was  only  about  five  or 
six  miles  in  any  given  direction.  VVith- 
I  in  that  area  everybody  knew  every- 
I  body  else,  and  there  was  the  utmost 
feeling  of  comradeship  and  good-will. 
It  was  the  rank  and  file  who  did  the 
"cutting"  if  an  Individual,  or  a  fam- 
ily, showed  signs  of  feeling  "up-ity" 
or  of  having  bluer  blood  than  others. 

I  am  well  aware  that  conditions  and 
circumstances   make    habit   and    cus- 
I  tom  to  a  large  extent.    I  am  not  sure 
I  that  the   people  of   that   and   former 
times  were  inherently  better  than  we 
,  of  today,  but  their  more  circumscribed 
I  lives  forced  them  into  closer  associa- 
tion.   The  driving  distance  for  a  visit. 
I  or  to  attend  a   meeting,   was  limited 
;  to  a  few  miles.    The  chores  had  to  be 
done   night    and    morning.     Also,    the 
thoughtful  farmer  would  not  force  his 
horses    to    do    heavy    extra    duty    by 
driving     them     long    distances     after 
working  them  ten  hours  a  day  In  the 
fields,    or   even    longer   when    hauling 
h:i!k   f>r  lumber. 

Knew    f^uch   Other   Well 

Since  human  brings  are  more  or  le.-.s 
gregarious,  demanding  the  company 
of  their  fellowmen  at  least  occasion- 
ally, these  limitations  of  travel  forc- 
ed the  people  of  each  locality  to  as- 
sociate with  each  other  almost  ex- 
clusively. For  this  reason  marriages 
were  nearly  always  between  those 
who  lived  near  and  who  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives.  Possibly 
this  accounts  for  the  small  number  of 
divorces  in  earlier  times.  Of  covirse 
there  were  some  loosely  drawn  social 
lines  made  by  religious  denomina- 
tions, fraternal  organizations,  party 
politics,  etc..  but   In  the   main   every- 

,  bodv  was  Invited  and  welcomed  to  a 

I  community  affair. 

The  last  paragraph  needs  the  men- 
tion of  an  exception  or  two.  In  my 
old  neighborhood  were  two  pastimes 
which    were    taboo    when    I    was    a 

1  youngster.  These  were  card  playing 
and  dancing.  Although  these  have  be- 
come almost  universal  popular  recre- 

!  atlons.  there  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
only  a  few  families  were  "careless" 
enough  of  their  young  people's  wel- 
fare to  allow  them  to  engage  In  these 
"degrading  activities." 

I  have  no  doubt  it  w&n  a  country- 
bred  poet  who  wrote: 

"When  we  know  each  other  better. 

j  We  shall  love  each  other  more," 

for   surely   cotintry    people    did   know 
each  other,  and  their  actions  Indicated 

I  that  they  had  a  feeling  that  was  at 

I  least  akin  to  love.  Any  service  that 
could  be  performed  for  a  neighbor,  or 
any  accommodation  that  could  be 
given,  was  cheerfully  done.  A  money 
compensation  for  a  "neighborly  act" 
was  spumed,  and  was  seldom  offered. 

I  Reudy  to  Help 

In  times  of  sickness  or  other  calam- 
ity neighbors  felt  It  their  duty  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  In  any  way  possible. 
Paid  or  professional  nurses  were  un- 
known and  undeslrod.  It  was  thought 
tl»e  member.-i  <»f  the  family  and  the 
neighbors  latere  the  logical  per.sons  to 
tftke  care  of  the  sick  They  w<)uM 
not  have  permitted  a  stranger  to 
"mess  around"  a  patient.  Such  was 
the  family  and  community  feeling  in 
frontier  places  a  half  century  ago. 

The  people  of  a  ccimnnmity  pai:e<i 
themselves  and  "sat  up'  with  a  pit- 
lieiit  who  required  niglit  aitendani'. 
Til.'  ^);uis  took  ttiins.  Mful  (ontiiiui'il 
as  long  US  thf  sick  neiffhlMn  wa.s  in 
l>pd.  .\  death  in  a  family  caiiscil  ii 
cea.sation  or  slacki-ning  of  work  in  tne 
entire  nelghborho<Ml  for  a  day  or  two 
while  all  did  some  service  foi   the  be- 


reaved carrj'lng  the  message  to  otii- 
ers,  arranging  the  premises  for  the 
funeral,  digging  the  grave,  fixing  up 
and  washing  tho  buggies  and  wagon.-<, 
while  the  women  gathered  and  spent  a 
day  in  cleaning  and  baking  for  tho 
funeral. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  broke  out  in  oiu'  neigh- 
borhood one  fall.  In  our  home  we 
children,  five  in  number,  all  took  it 
within  a  few  days,  three  dying  inside  of 
two  weeks.  Under  the  circumstance.s 
father  and  mother  were  occupied  day 
and  night.  The  crops  of  buckwheat 
and  com  were  ready  to  cut  and  har- 
vest and  other  work  was  pushing. 
Nothing  about  the  farm  was  being 
done.  All  thought  was  on  the  sick  and 
dying  children.  But  here  the  old-time 
neighborliness  showed  itself.  One 
morning  father  looked  out  and  saw- 
gangs  of  men  at  work  cutting  the 
buckwheat  and  corn.  Another  crew 
was  in  the  barnyard  hauling  out  ma- 
nure for  the  wheat  crop  In  fact. 
everythingUhat  needed  doing  was  be- 
ing done.  When  the  work  was  flni  -li- 
ed the  neighbors  went  home  ami  it 
was  a  closed  incident. 

ProgreHH   in   Dis«i!*e   Control 

In  no  phase  of  life  is  there  a  belter 
measure  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  last  50  years  than  in 
medicine,  surgery  and  the  control  of 
di.-icase.  The  diseases  dreadeil  by 
mothers  because  they  were  so  fatal 
to  their  little  tots  diphtheria,  scar- 
let fever,  croup  and  cholera  infantum 
-have,  in  the  main,  been  masteroj 
No  mother  ever  understood  why  G  d 
reached  down  and  took  her  little  one. 
but  the  belief  that  He  did  was  the 
only  solace  she  had,  since  all  that  .-^hc 
and  the  doctor  could  do  to  prevent  it 
was  all  too  often  In  vain.  Mumps. 
measels,  chickenpox,  etc.,  were  known 
to  be  communicable  in  some  unknown 
way.  but  the  germ  theory  was  not 
known. 

The  old  family  doctor  who  minis- 
tered faithfully  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  in  the  epidemic  mentioned 
above  carried  his  office  key  in  his 
pocket  and  u.sed  it  to  hold  down  the 
tongues  of  his  patients  st)  that  he 
could  examine  their  throats.  Every 
one,  sick  and  well,  was  examined  a? 
he  went  from  hou.se  to  house,  and  that 
key  was  never  sterilized.  But  the  old 
doctor  was  not  to  blame.  He  did  the 
best  he  knew.  Human  knowledge  had 
not  progressed  that  far. 


Roughage  for  Clay  Soil 

CLAY  land  Is  like  the  human  diges- 
tion—it does  best  on  a  bulky  ra- 
tion. It's  not  possible  to  improve  a 
bad  digestion  in  a  noticeable  way  by 
a  single  bulky  meal,  but  when  the 
bulky  meals  have  been  eaten  for 
weeks  and  for  months  the  desired  ef- 
fects appear. 

Right  at  hand  in  this  neighborhood 
is  a  field  mostly  clay  on  which  a  lot 
of  manure  was  plowed  down  thi.s 
spring,  then  fertilizer  was  drilled  both 
broadcast  and  in  the  com  planter  In 
a  dry  sea.son  It  has  taken  weeks  and 
weeks  for  that  corn  to  get  started  iff 
in  a  way  one  would  expect.  That  i  !.iy 
land  was  manure  hungn,"  It  ha'iiii 
the  capacity  to  digest  right  "off  the 
handle"  that  big  meal  of  humus. 

I  know  an  agricultural  chemist  "ho 
claims  that  we  can  farm  with  'it 
straw  and  stalks  and  hunuis.  Just  '  iv 
plant  food.  Well,  the  world  can  v 
without  coiijcob  pipes  too  but 
■  io;>sn't'  Wt"  use  ccjmmercial  ferfili 
scveial  times  a  year,  but  when 
Climes  t>>  com  on  clay  land  the  c 
will  assimilate  the  purchased  p! 
food  with  more  kick  if  It  has  been  '• 
customed  to  bleimlal  or  tiiem  ■' 
square  meals  of  litter  and  veget.;il'io 
trash.  H.    P 
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The  Drama  League  of  Chester  County,  Penn*a 


FOR  many  years  in  the  urban  communities 
there  has  been  an  Increasing  interest  in  am- 
ateur dramatics,  so  much  that  outside  of  a 
lew  large  cities  professional  actors  are  seldom 
M-en.  This  has  been  termed  "The  Little  Theatre 
movement."  Sometimes  the  clubs  become  locally 
i|i^ite  famous;  one  or  two  of  the  performers  may 
he  partly  paid  and  very  often  a  professional  di- 
re'tor  Is  engaged  on  full  time.  The  Playground 
anil  Recreation  Association  of  America  have  two 
drama  .specialists  on  their  staff  whose  particular 
'ob  is  to  encourage  and  aid  amateur  plays. 

Now  the  Little  Theatre  movement  has  reached 
\'n>-  rural  sections.  On  the  farms,  along  with  que.-> 
Unr.<  of  the  price  of  milk  and  canning  beans  and 
.onijuering  the  Japanese  beetle  such  subjects  as 
••iii;il;e-up"  and  "stage-lighting"  are  discussed.  No 
nr..  is  surprised  when  a  county  paper  carries  a 
lii-i  page  heading  in  letters  an  inch  high  announc- 
ing; that  a  local  Grange  has  v  on  a  drama  contest. 
.*-  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  develop- 
inj;  local  talent  to  present  worth-while  plays  the 
itury  of  the  Chester  County  Drama  League  may  be 
of  interest. 

.\s  Much  Fun  an  the  .\udlenoe 

For  years  the  community  clubs  and  especially 
the  Granges,  over  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
have  encouraged  dramatics.  Thtise  who  participat- 
ed  discovered    that    they   had   as    much   fun    prac- 

H  :ng  and  rehearsing  as  the  audience  had  in  the 
linal  presentation  of  the  play.  Amateur  dramatics 
•-et  rued  to  be  a  form  of  entertainment  that  never 
lailod  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part  of  both  per- 
.I'lniers    and    listeners.     Instead    of   going    out    of 

i>i.ion  with   pa.s»ing  years  the  interest  grew.    In 

h>   -prinj:  of  \U'2i*  eleven  of  the  county  groups  p-it 

n  a   competitive   drama   tournament,   showing  at 

'<\<\   the  Kt-nnt'tt  .Square  and 

v.  -I    Chester    Women's    Club 

!'■    -IS.    The  gioups  that  took 

■ii'  wore  high  scho<il  «tudents, 

.;:]<'i  Century  Club  members, 

i.'.tr.ges,  and  a  team  from 
i-m-oln  University,  a  well 
•  r    .Ml  college  for  colored  men. 

K'    Brandywine  and  Kimbcr- 

r  'tiiinges  tie<l  for  first  hon- 

■)'    the  plays  being  carefully 

'  :.d  by  selected  judges.  Pub- 

A   interest  was  keen  and  au- 

iti  les    showed    their    entliu- 

•H-m  by  turning  out  well  for 
1  ~tven  performances. 
This  last  seasfin,   1929-19.30, 

wenty  active  player  groups 
'>'x>k     part     in    a    year- round 

"i.nty     program     for     better 

in.atour    theatricals.     League 

"'•tings  were  held  to  discuss 

hi  technique  of  acting  and 
p!;<y  production,  with  an  aver- 
'iK'  of  55  persons  present.  In 
Ai'til  another  tournament  was 
!"!1.  with  ten  of  the  more  pro- 
tit  1'  nt  groups  taking  part.  One 

"'    plays    were    presented    at 

h-  West  Chester  Century  Club 
"1  lour  successive  nights  with 

"V'  :•   1,000   persons   attending. 

rho>e  taking  part  were  woni- 
"1  -  clubs,  <lay  and  night 
schools  over  the  county,  nurs- 
'"^'  teams   from   two  hospitals 

<fi'l  Granges.  Kimberton 
'jrange  won  first  prize.  Not 
only  the  actions  of  the  players 
''•>te  considered  in  scoiing,  but 

"  tiimes.  lighting,  scenery 
'fi'l  .«tage  management. 


By    ELLEN   S.    BRINTON 


Now  for  this  summer  Chester  county  planned  a 
drama  institute  a  summer  school -where  those 
interested  in  amateur  theatricals  could,  for  a  mere 
registration  fee  of  $5,  .secure  expert  instruction  on 
the  fine  art  of  acting,  building,  or  directing  a 
l>lay.  The  public  was  invited  to  participate.  Ses- 
sions aie  being  held  in  the  evenings  during  July 
with  courses  in  gestures,  pantomime,  acting  and 
use  of  speaking  voice.  In  the  last  week  four  one- 
act  plays  will  be  given.  Those  able  to  attend  in 
the  afternoons  have  a  chance  for  practice  in  build- 
ing scenery,  dyeing  and  making  costumes,  and 
making  lighting  equipment.  It  is  finally  proposed 
to  send  a  troupe  of  players  the  best  from  the 
coimty  and  called  the  "Gold  Masque  Club"  to 
compete  in  New  York  City  in  the  National  Little 
Theatre  Competition  known  as  the  "Bela.sco  Tour- 
nament." Clubs  from  all  over  the  United  States 
take   part. 

The  interest  in  Chester  county  has  come  not  only 
from  the  ability  of  local  talent,  but  because  this 
form  of  recreation  has  been  definitely  encouraged 
by  a  trained  supervisor.  Here  Is  how  the  work 
began : 

During  the  War  the  various  welfare  associa- 
tions of  the  county  gathered  together  In  the  In- 
terest of  better  efficiency.  Now  there  are  65  major 
county  organizations  "working"  las  is  staled  in 
a  printed  announcement  of  the  coming  year's 
plans)  "to  make  and  keep  people  well,  to  provide 
play  for  all  and  to  encourage  the  good  things  call- 
ed culture.  The  meeting  ground  for  this  coopera- 
tion is  called  the  Chester  County  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council.  Few  counties  in  the  United  States 
have  .-io  far-reaching  a  plan.  So  wide  is  the  worl: 
that  every  community  fiom  the  largest  center  to 


I'rI/.e  winner-*  In  the  nrnniatir  TournaiiH-iit,  McmiImth  ot  the  cast  ol  "HmerboulH 
and  .\rnmints" — the  play  prvsentcd  by  the  Wtv«t  <  hestcr  lloni<-opathic  llospiial  Nurses' 
Keerealiitn  <'lul».  and  uiiiners  of  third  prize  in  the  se«ond  annual  Chester  Count  >  llrania 
Tttiirnanient. 

lA-ft  to  right:  Kli7.ah«-th  F.  Kellv,  Mildred  Caswl  (Standing).  KlizHh«>th  L.  Kuchue. 
Mary  .\.  Kilgore,  (  hriMine  E.  Link.  (Photo    by   Belt  » 


the  smallest  hamlet  is  vitally  touched." 

Some  months  back  the  program  of  the  county 
committee  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  and  a  grant  was  made  providing  for 
a  trained  worker  to  make  an  experiment  in  Chea- 
ter county.  As  a  result,  the  county  took  over  the 
worker  to  head  up  a  central  office  for  the  various 
activities:  and  as  a  further  piece  of  experimenta- 
tion in  community  welfare  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion is  making  an  allotment  of  $5,000  on  condition 
that  the  community  raise  some  $15,000  more.  Thia 
i.s  not  considered  excessive  in  a  county  of  126,000 
population. 

The  County  Program 

Part  of  this  money  is  direct  appropriation  from 
the  county  commissioners,  part  is  club  dues  paid 
into  established  associations,  part  is  contributions 
t)  the  community  chests  within  the  county.  The 
program  in  Chester  county  now  calls  for  a  general 
director  who  will  be  assisted  by 

.\  trained  librarian,  with  aims  toward  putting  a 
p)Od  library  into  every  public  school  in  the  coun- 
ty. Already  a  "bookmobile"  owned  by  the  coun- 
ty is  u.^ed  to  put  books  into  51  communities,  but 
W  others  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future.  <This 
Is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  \*ith 
such  service  .so  far.  i 

.\  diie<-tor  of  puhlie  health,  a  trained  medical 
director  who  will  be  employed  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, work  cooperatively  with  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  and  who  will  be  largely  paid  by 
the  county  commissioners.  A  new  state  law  makes 
I>rrvlslon  for  such  a  health  unit  in  each  county  — 
but  Chester  county  is  the  first  to  adopt  the  Idea 
in  Pennsylvania,  i  Tennes.see  has  now  health  di- 
rectors in  2.'j  counties:  Ohio  has  4H  health  unlts.l 
.\  director  of  recreation,  who  wiU  help  with  girl 
scouts,  sponsor  marble  touma- 
nents  and  children's  play- 
grounds, as  well  as  guide  the 
Diama  Lcagi;e  and  plan  for 
historical   pageants. 

Finally  to  house  all  these 
activities  an  old  home  with 
historic  traditions  and  mas- 
sive looms  •Whitfoid  Lodge,  " 
located  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way almost  in  the  center  of 
the  county,  has  been  purchas- 
ed as  a  county  headquarters. 
Here  will  be  a  nieeting  place 
for  all  the  health,  .social  and 
educational  agencies  of  the 
county,  with  offices  for  the  va- 
rious directors,  and  perhaps 
residences  for  county  nurses; 
headquarters  for  the  county 
library:  place  for  the  Drama 
League  to  meet,  and  work 
>hop  for  the  Little  Theatre 
.School. 

.\ccording    to   Mr.    John    W. 

Herring,    the    executive    direo- 

ti>r  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 

'ouncil.  the  results  in  Chester 

ounty  so  far  indicate  that  any 

ounty  with  a  similar  well-to- 

lo     population     part     rural. 

()art      urban     .  an     support     a 

-imilar  service  for   the  benefit 

of  the  people. 

The  need  of  rural  leciea- 
tion  has  long  been  felt,  and 
•he  problem  is  being  solvetl  in 
in  a  n  y  ways,  but  anything 
which  provides  for  self-expres- 
sion must  always  meet  with 
special  favor,  especially  after 
it  has  been  tried 
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ORATORICAL   RESULTS 

S.\\>  a  Ac-lt-iii  loiniiiciit.iU.r  f.n  tlie  cam- 
j>aiKti  I""  the  Farm  lU.ard  an.l  tlu-  L".  S. 
hLpartnicm  nf  .\j;riciilturc  u-r  ■adju-imc-iit" 
<>i  wheat  acreai^c  in  tlie  j,'^reat  '.viiiUT  a  heat 
states:  '•Wln.n  whc-at  .-ell-  at  the  farm  at 
art'Uiul  65  cent.-  it  d>>e>n't  take  a  very  per- 
-uasive  i)raM<l  ci'  oratory  to  liriiii^  alxim  acre- 
aire  reduction  ■■ 


EROSIONS  TAX 

B.WKIikS  a-  well  a-  ayrciii.mi-t-  are 
coining  to  reah^e  erii-i..!!-  hea\y  tax  on 
-i.il  fertility  In  .-ecticn-  ni  the  S<>nthwe-t 
tcrraciny  dee-  in  part  what  0'\er  crop-  d«. 
i'or  Its  in  tlie  .\<>rth.  \'un:\  th.e  V .  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Auriniltiire  we  karn  «.f  thi-  leunila- 
tioii  c.i  the  I'e.Ural  Land  Hank  at  Huu-lun. 
Texas:  If  after  makinjr  a  I'-an  the  hank  di-- 
rt.ver-  that  hy  failure  to  pn-teit  !ii>  field  uitli 
terrace-,  tlie  farmer  i>  permitting:  hi-  -oil  t" 
^^a-h  away  at  a  rate  exceeding:  -ix  inche-  in 
.<5  year-  on  a  ,V^-_\ear  K>an.  he  i-  -nliject  t'> 
lorecli'-nre 


DRUNKEN   COWS 

AN'i;\\     kind   ..f   -treaii!    pollution 
ported  in  New    ler-ey.    .\  fanner 
111-  cow*   romp  thr«>U!trli   the   tiehl-   in 
moc»d  watched   with  ania,:ei;uiit  their 
ated  antic-  linaily  end  in  de.itli    ln\e-ti 
revealed  th.ii  alcidn-l    fr- -m    illicit    -till- 
injj    into   tlie    -tre.im    from    which    the 
drank   wa-    the  can-e  of   tluir  nntiniel 
I'.ootlej^yer-   and   nioon-hine    maker-   a 
ttiriou?.  for  di-ietiard  of  their  cn-toiner 
fare,   hut   that    imioii-ut    ct.w-    -Iioiild 
Mctim-  c.f   their   -reed   .-r  care!e--ne-- 
'•nt  of  tune  with  even  tlu -e  <'i-coril.int 


I-    re- 
noting 
fe-ti\e 
inehri- 
atioii 
-eej)- 
c.ittle 
y  end 
re   no- 
-•  w  ci- 
te   the 
-eem- 
tinie- 


WORLD  S  GRAIN  SHOW 

Till-:   World-   (iraiii    l.slv'.aion  .mi,|   Con 
ference.  to  he  held   at    Kecina.  t"ana<la 
inly    2tnh    to   .Xnmi-t   oth.    I".?.',   promi-e-    t.. 
'e  the  larye-t  .-md  iiio-t  attractive  of  it-  kind 
1  \er  held.     I'ri/e-   totaling  .<J<»».i»Hi  i>iVer  -nf 
'icient  in(hiceineiit  from   the  -I'Metarx    -taml 
point  and  :he  di-tinction  of  w  imiinc  in  w«irhl 
wide     Competition     -hould     appeal     to     ;.,M-ai" 
crowt-r-  ui   tlii-  coiintrv.    C  la--e-  are  pro\  i<| 
etl  for  wheat,  oat-,  corn.  .i;ra--e-.  clover  an>! 
vej4:etahle  -eed-     (  a!u<li;m-  h  t    e  carted  aw.iv 
their  >hare  of  pri/.e-   from   o  ir   yrain    -how  « 
We   ^ha!I   have  an  o]iportnnity   to  'iieet    tlieiii 
on  their  own  yronnd  ;ind  pn.'.e  to  them  that 
irood    R-rain    can    he    ^row  n    i-i    the-o    I'nited 
-^t.ito.-. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

PROTECT  UNPOSTED  PROPERTY 

OFFICIALS  of  the  State  Game  Commi> 
-ion  Inve.'^tiKated  complaints  of  corn- 
pulliny  hy  rinj^-necked  ])lieasants  in  .»outh- 
ea-tern  I'enn-ylvania  thi>  >i»rin;,'.  They  found 
that  the  phea.-ant  .situation  in  that  rej.jion  a]<- 
parently  "i-  fast  assuminj,'  the  i)roportions  of 
our  deer  situation."  ( >n  <>ne  farm  where  Hl»> 
hirds  were  trapped  last  year  as  a  relief  niea- 
iire.  they  are  equally  numerous  this  year.  .\d- 
niitiing  that  somethinjj  must  he  done,  the 
t Hmmission  asks,  "How  can  any  farmer  ex- 
pect to  decrease  the  supply  of  rin>.(-necked 
pheasant-  on  his  property  it  he  per.-ists  in 
I'l.-tinj:  his  land?  Many  of  the  c(mii)lainant- 
have  turned  out  to  be  farmers  who  have  per- 
mitted no  shooting."  W'e  venture  to  jireilict 
that  farmers  will  open  their  land  to  real 
sportsmen  if  the  Commission  will  devise  a 
way  to  keep  out  the  hoodlum-  from  nearhy 
towns.  Their  opportunities  for  destroying 
property  and  endangering  life  are  multiplie<l 
l>y  the  possession  of  firearms  and  the  reck- 
le.-s  abandon  with  which  they  "hunt"  on  un- 
posted prp])erty. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

ENGLISH  bankers,  formerly  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  have  signed  a  manife<t<^t  call- 
ing for  an  open  market  in  Britain  for  F.mpire 
pruduct>  and  taritY>  again-t  good-  importcl 
from  foreign  countries.  I'ngland  ha>  placed 
an  embargo  on  low-grade  api>le-  from  thi- 
ci>untry.  much  to  our  Cnu-tertiation.  It  i- 
denied  that  either  of  the.-e  act>  is  a  -pecific 
repri-al  again-t  our  new  taritT.  and  plenty  "f 
precedents  and  explanation-  will  he  found  to 
interpret  the  moves.  But  it'>  hard  t<>  d«»dge 
the  inference  that  our  exami)le  is  enconraginc 
others  to  exclude  American  goods  from  their 
markets.  .\-  Mr.  Baldwin  blandly  -ay-. 
"America  i.-  -howing  us  the  way."  We  ma> 
al-o  be  shown  that  Secretarx  tif  Agriculture 
Hyde's  admittance  that  "tariff  dutie-  are  -el 
dom  if  ever  fully  effective  in  corre.-pondingly 
raising  prices"  has  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it.  There  i-  no  way  of  mea>uring  the  ef 
fects  of  a  tariff  except  by  experience,  and  that 
we  are  going  t<'  ha\e. 


AN  OPEN   DOE  SEASON  ? 

TMF  State  Came  C<»mmis^ion  has  decided 
that  an  open  sea.-on  on  antlerless  deer 
may  be  tlcclared  from  November  J~th  to  J*'th 
th'-  fall  in  counties  where  they  are  doing 
ti.image.  1  he  Commissitm  will  receive  peti- 
tion- from  residents  of  such  counties  up  t<' 
(  >ctober  l-i.  and  then  will  make  its  final  de 
ci-ion.  The  regular  sea-.'U  for  buck-;  will  be 
December  1-t  to  l.^th.  .\nybody  who  object- 
to  or  wh<.i  favors  the  killing  of  does  now  ha> 
a  chance  t"  air  hi-  \iews  when  it  will  do  .-onie 
gotxl.  Kegardless  of  opinion-  about  an  open 
doe  sca>on  the  Commi-oion  is  obviou-ly  fai.'" 
to  all  partie-  by  giving  thetn  oj^portunity  t" 
pre-ent  their  argument-  before  it  makes  it- 
decisi«.n.  .\nd  we  jiredict  th.it  there  will  be 
plenty  of  arguments.  The  fact  that  game  coii- 
-ervationi-t-  believe  the  mainfen.ince  of  the 
"leer  herd  depend-  <>u  pro|)er  balance  of  the 
-exe-  and  on  adetpiate  feed  together  w  ith  tlu 
feeling  of  farmer-  who  have  -ntTere<l  <l;image 
i<<  crop^  hy  deer  may  fnrni-h  more  -eiiti- 
nient  in  favor  of  an  open  doe  -ea-on  than  wa- 
the  i;i-e  in  l''_'S  when  -ii<h  -ea-oti  vv:i<  fir-( 
tried 

SOMEBODY    MUST    DO    SOMETHING 

Wi;  h.id  the  plc.i-ure  la-t  week  of  enter- 
tainnig  thirty  Inw.t  county  agent>  on 
.:  loiir  of  the  Fa-t.  They  had  been  tlown  to 
\\  a-hinglon  ti>  tell  the  .iiithoritie-  that  thev 
.lie  for  the  I'arm  Hoard  .iiiii  all  it-  work-, 
good  or  bad.  right  or  wron'.:  Thev  clidn'f 
he-ilate  to  expre--  their  opinion  of  ea-teni 
"capitalists'  and  ea-tern  f.irnier-  I'.oth.  it 
M-ein-.  are  c<iii-piritm  to  make  -erf-  of  we-t 
ern   f.irmer the  ca|)ila!i-l-   hv    tippo^ition   to 
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l>rice  fixing  and  other  form.s  «»f  farm  relief. 
the  farmers  by  indifference  to  "cooperation" 
and  to  the  plight  of  the  Middle  \Vesteriitr 
who  cannot  make  money  by  his  old  way  of 
farming  and  doesn't  want  to  change.  It  was. 
-trange  to  hear  a  county  agent  lambast  tluivo 
vv  ho-e  modern  machinery  and  efficient  meth- 
ods enable  them  to  make  money  when  prive.^ 
are  below  the  Iowa  farmers'  cost  of  produc- 
tion, .'somebody  must  do  something  to  keep 
prices  high  enough  so  every  one  can  make 
money.  It's  a  grand  idea.  But  in  spite  of 
their  economic-  the.-e  county  agents  were  a 
lu-ty  and  likeable  lot.  If  we  were  an  Iowa 
congre.--inan  we  probably  would  vote  for 
•McXary-Haugenism  or  anything  else  just  to 
keep  them  gtxnl  natured. 


WHY  A  NEW  INDUSTRY  ? 

EC  OXOMISTS  are  talking  about  the  need 
of  a  new  industry,  one  that  will  stimu- 
late the  economic  life  (<f  the  nation  as  it  \\a- 
stimulated  by  tiia->  production  of  autoiun- 
biles.  They  cite  roadbuilding,  the  steel,  nih- 
ber.  jilate  glass,  nidiol-tery.  electrical  in-tm- 
ment.  fdling  station,  billboard  and  hot  do^ 
enterpri-e-  that  have  prospered  because  r.f 
the  automobile.  They  look  for  a  new  mar\d 
to  set  the  economic  world  -pinning  agaui 
They  ponder  on  televi-ion.  airj)lane-.  indu-- 
trial  chemistry. 

lUtt  vv  hy  await  the  creation  of  new  want- 
when  C(«untle.-s  old  ones  are  still  nnsatistie!  • 
How  abotit  bathrooms  and  barn  paint,  elu- 
trie  light-  and  wall  paper,  refrigerator-  aii  ! 
washing  machine-,  lawn  mowers  and  iiu- 
oleum?  The  bn-iness  of  producing  and  sell- 
ing these  things  on  a  scale  to  su])ply  all  \>  h- 
need  them  would  dwarf  the  motor  industry 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  farmers  and  other« 
cannot  afford  the  things  that  make  home-  r- 
iractive.  that  me;in  les-  drudgery  for  Motlin 
l>ut  it  wa-  even  easier  two  decade-  agi-  : 
prove  th;it  the  farmer  anti  the  working  in  !i 
Couldn't   .afford  an  aulotiiol.ile. 


WESTERN   EGGS 

Tli< 'S1--    who    study    the    method-    of    t! 
Pacific  Kgg  Producers  under-tand  w:i 
I'acific  Coa<t  eggs  bring  better  prices  on  i' 
New   'NVifk   market  than  c>nr  own.     Here 
of  the  reason-  we  think  they  will  c- 


-oine 


tinue    to    top    the   market    for   some   time 
Come : 

The  western  jMtultrymen  are  developiu'.. 
mechairical    statnp    to    put    a    trade-mark 
their  fine-t  egg-.    They  have  a  vacuum  tra;. 
ler   device    which    put*   eggs   into   carton- 
llats   che.iper   than    it    can    be  done   by    h.i! 
Thev    are   developing   machines    to   seal   e  : 
carton-    in    tr;in-parent    airtight    ur.ippinc 
improve   the   appearance   of   the   package   .i 
the    (|ti;ilitv    of    the    Contents.     These    happ' 
til    1 1«*    -I    i«ok-    ..r    tii<.    ..!•.•.•....*    .1 1.. 


_ •     .  ...   »    ••"II 

of    the    current    developuu' 

of    th- 


to    be    a    few 

which    "iitst    scratch     the    surface' 

plan-    for    the    future.     One  doe-n't   overlo.  . 

their  nickname  and  traile-mark:  Pacific   I'.l. 

Producers  — I'l;  I'. 


CORN    BORER  CONTROL 

PI  XNS\I.\    \.\l A    farmers    are    ahead 
growers    in    neighboring    state>    in    C" 
l>orer  control   et't'orts,   accortling  to  entoni 
ogists   who  have  observed   conditions   in   t 
infe-ted   area   this   soa-on.    riean-np   work- 
Crawford  and  F.rie  countie-  is  reported  ni" 
-uccessful       In    V>2'>    four    conntie-    were 
tluded  111  the  ba<Ily  infe-ted  part  of  thi-  -t.r 

I  In-    reduction    to   two   cotmtie-    fhi-    veav    ■ 
dicate-   flint  the  borer  can  and  i-  being  i> 
itollcl      Kev -tone  f.irnier-   who  have  coo|h 

lied    -o   effectively    -ince    the    borer    invad' 
Peiin-\  Ivania  de-erve  the  gratitude  of  th. 
ill   other   parts   of   the    state    for   meeting   ' 
pe-t   with  so  determined  a  front 
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Hl'NTERDON  county 
IHiultrj'men  probably 
will  open  an  auctioc 
.j,;.  market  at  Flemington 
.-oiiu-  time  this  week.  The  in- 
f.iipoiation  of  the  Fleniinjf- 
t,.r.  -Miction  Market  Associa- 
ti,,n  i."  the  result  of  several 
nvnilis  of  study  of  the  egg 
markt^ing  situation  in  the 
oiiinty  and  close  obser\'ation 
nf  the  working  of  the  Toms 
Rvt'i-  egg  auction. 

>..me  of  the  county's  largest  egg  producers  arc 
whi-le-heartedly  backing  this  new  venture  and  the 
Fkniington  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha.s  offered  it.s 
.-upport  by  furnishing  a  market  building  free  of 
ihai-gc  imtil  the  auction  id  well  established. 

This  market  without  doubt  will  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  the  Toms  River  project.  The  direc- 
tors hope  to  avoid  .some  of  the  things  which  the 
Toins  River  group  have  found  disadvantageous  to 
the  auction  selling  of  eggs.  It  is  their  plan  tii  offer 
for  .sale  eggs  in  large  case  lots  \*ith  a  privilege  of 
aceepting  any  portion  of  the  lot  bid  in.  All  eggs. 
exi  ept  those  graded  and  packed  by  the  large  pro- 
du. tis.  will  be  graded  and  candled  at  the  market. 
Pi. Mincers  v\ill  bo  charged  five  per  cent  of  the 
;r<'ss  .sales  for  the  grading,  candling  and  sale  of 
their  eggs. 
.\  g^roiip  of  the  directors  of  the  new  Flemington 

Market,  who  visited  the  Toms  River  last  Thursday. 

vveit  very  well  pleased  with  iU  pro- 
gress. Toms  River  egg  pn>ducers  open- 
ed the  first  efCf;  auction  in  the  state 

.>arly  in   June.   It  was  slow  in  getting 

imdir  way  because  of  lack  of  aupjiort 

.tni  faith  in  this  t>'pe  of  selling  on  the 

(wrl  of  a  largo  number  of  producer.-^. 

.Although  many  buyers  attended  this 

aiution   during    the   first   month,   not 

?noiigh  eggs  and  enough  large  ca.xe  lots 

were   otTereii   for   sale   to    meet    their 

dm  lands  or  encourage  tlieir  buying. 
Those    potiltrj'men   who   first   siy)n- 

Hii.'.l  the  Toms  River  market  realized 

that    the    situation    was    critical    and 

have  been  able  to  gain  additional  sup- 
port for  the  market  from  their  neigh- 

b".iiiig  producers.    La.st  Thurstiay  was 

th<   market's  best  day  since  it  opened. 

.<i  vctity-eight  ca.ses  of  eggs  were  .sold 

T^nlhin  a  peri«xi  of  forty-five  miniite.s. 

veitti     mediums     ranging     art»und     'j?» 

«'ents  and  firsts  between  40  and  40'. _. 

ifiits  a  <l<izen.    Within  the  past   foiir 

\ve.  ks  the  number  of  ea.ses  of  egg.s 
•ffired    for   sale    at   T«)ms   River   ha.s 

►vti)    increasing    fmm    six    to    eight 

■i4s,'S  each  auction  day.    If  the  volume 

'oiiiiniies    to    ini-rea-se    the   siie<;ess    of 

thi-  market  Is  a-ssiired. 

TiH)  often  farmers  in  diKcii.ssing  and 

|il. inning    a    i-f»operatlve    project    eii- 

ihi.-iastically  <»ffer  their  supjMirt.  then 

.vi-)i    to    play   safe    by    taking   a    baik 

-v:a  until  their  neighbors  have  taken 

tli  lisks  and  proved  the  project  a  sui  - 

o-.-.    Such   has   been   the   rase  in   es- 

'aiilishlng    the    Toms    River    Auction 

Kv»  Market.    Now  that  the  market  i- 

I  :■  wre.ssing   it   is   time    for   the    "baek-seater.s' 

•  '  >•  forward  and  «>ffer   th«tr  assistance. 

«•■»::■ 

P<>fLTRYMKN  in  Burlington  loiinty.  pro^lucers 
•  >(  hfHvy  meat  breeds.  al.>*i>  aie  eiinsidering  the 

•  <  lopment  of  an  aiietion  market  .\s  the  j-xmltiy 
:  ■'  it  uuiustry  of  this  lounty  amounts  tn  nearly 
<1  'lOO.OOO  annually,  these  poKluois  feel  that  the 
•  >'ablishment    of   a    |>«>ulti->'-mtat    aiution    market 

i:;.,ht  offer  theni  a  more  advantageous  method  of 

••'iing  their  pn>diicts. 
^^  illiam   K     Hokstara.   president   <>f   the   Burling- 
('•iimty  Board  nf  Agriciiltiire.  has  ai>p«'inled  thf 
■  •v\ing   eommittee   to    study    the    ]>nssibilities   oi 

-  • 'i  a  market;  Barclay  Allen,  Vinrentown:  A 
Kor.sylhe.  Medford:  Joseph  H  Rn^vrs  Wrights- 
n.  John  .^.  Pew.  Mt.  Holly:  Harry  Hanimk. 
lington:    H.    C.    Hancock.   Jiiliiistown:    <;ien   T. 

s'l    nenhergh.   Cookstown:    I.'*aar    Harrison     Ciohs- 

'     i<s.  H.  O.  Tayli>r.  Jr..  Riverti>n 

Hi         <:         * 

AT  the  close  of  last  week  aNMit  11.<M)0  eailoads 
of  white  potatoes  fioiii  tht  F.astem  Phnrr  had 
!.il  their  way  to  market  and  Ih»  priee  had  .liop- 
:  to  *2.2.'>  per  barrel.  Only  «l>oul  GTt  p«M  tent 
the  potatoes  of  the  Shore  ate  dug  and  already 
le  of  the  New  Jersey  ei-op  are  appearing  in  the 
.tets.  Although  the  Kastem  Shore  crop  prolwbly 
not  exceed  16.0<K)  this  year,  the  emp  is  about 
'v  •  vNoeks  late  ami  a  part  of  it  will  come  In  direct 
"■' ipetition  with  New  Jerseys  first  offerings. 
\^  iniiea.sed  aereage  and  a  gnod  etop  in  Mis- 
11  and  the  Kaw  Valley  has  resulted  in  the  flood- 
•'>lk'  of  western  market."*  of  low-prieed  ptUatot-s.  and 
1-  a  lesiilt  of  reduced  Canadian  »ale.s  l)eeause  of 
ii'-<v  Canadian  tariff  levy  of  $  T.'i  per  KK)  lbs.  on 
I'l  ports,  the  F,a.stern  Shore  growers  mu.st  lo«ik  tu 
'I .   ta.Htem  markets  for  their  outlet.   This  aceoiints 
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for  the  sharp  drop  in  price  and  may  prove  seriou." 
to  New  Jersey  producers  during  the  early  har\e.st 
.sea.son.  The  Elastem  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Rxchange  advises  their  producers  aa  follows: 

"There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  expect  price 
advances  during  the  next  ten  days,  possibly  in  two 
weeks  we  might  see  an  advance.  Northampton 
county  and  Norfolk  will  practically  close  out  in 
the  next  week  or  ten  days.  North  Carolina  is  now- 
reduced  to  a  few  cars  a  day.  Accomack  rounty 
must  ship  heavily.  New  Jersey  is  on  the  market 
and  Mis.souri  and  Kaw  Valley  are  at  the  peak  of 
their  shipping  .season.  Any  expectation  of  a  better 
market  later  of  course  i.s  a  gamble,  but  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  due  to  unusual  overlapping 
of  harvesting  by  the  above  mentioned  districts  that 
there  might  possibly  be  an  increase  in  price  when 
the  bulk  of  our  shipments  has  gone.  ThLs  will  de- 
pend on  the  maturity  and  rate  of  harvest  in  north- 
ern sections.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  much 
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rupted  only  by  a  bat^kel 
luncheon  at  noon.  After  lunck 
they  continued  their  day  of 
play  imder  the  supervision  n( 
R.  C.  Noble,  county  cliik 
leader.  County  Agent  Ball 
ind  Miss  Dixon,  home  demon- 
stration agent,  until  time  t» 
leave  for  home  in  the  evening. 
*      *      * 

THE  Kent-Sussex  Countj 
Fair  is  scheduled  to  opes 
at  Harrington.  Delaware,  on  July  29.  This  is  com- 
monly thought  of  as  Delaware's  state  fair  and  al- 
ways atti-acts  a  large  attendance. 

*  *     * 

SUSSEX  County  Pomona  Grange  is  celebratin,; 
its  silver  anniversary  at  High  Point  Park  on 
July  19.  Hon.  L.  J.  Taber.  Master  of  the  Nationat 
Grange,  and  D.  H.  Agans.  Master  of  the  Stalf 
Grange,  will  be  the  speakers  at  this  importani 
event  in  the  history  of  Sussex  coimty  Granges.  .A 
bcusket  lunch  will  be  .ser\'ed  at  no<in. 

*  *      * 

ANEW  package  for  tomatoes  ani  peppers  hn* 
appeared  on  the  Philadelphia  market^  ami 
eomes  from  the  Swedesboro.  N.  J.,  producing  area. 
This  straight  side  one-half  bushel  basket  is  similar 
to  the  straight  side  bushel  basket  commonly  u.sert 
in  New  Jersey  for  apples. 

This   new    covered    package    .seems    to    be   very 
popidar  with  buyers,  especially  chain  store  buyers, 
as  it  carries  well,  stores  easily  and  i» 
a  convenient  size. 

•     »     * 

NKW  JERSEYS  liigh  scoring  en- 
rr>-  in  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying 
Contest  during  the  fortieth  week  wa." 
a  pen  of  Rhode  I.sland  Reds  from 
Woodxiew  Poultry  Farm.  Mt.  Holly. 
These  birds  with  a  production  of  2.068 
•ggs  have  dropped  from  fourth  to  fifth 
place  among  the  leaders  in  total  pro- 
duction. Alex  Baird's  flock  of  WhiU- 
Leghorns,  with  a  score  of  1,993  eggs. 
i.s  place<l  among  the  leaders.  With  the 
exceptiiin  of  the.se  two  New  Jersey 
flt>cks  entries  from  other  states  hold 
the  remaining  ten  highest  places. 

Rho<le  Island  Reds  owned  by  the 
Scott  Poultry  Farm  from  Groton. 
Ma.-i.s..  lead  all  entries  with  their 
2.194-egg  score. 
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KnriMcr  Joiiei«  taken  th4-  airway  Intrnirhan. 

opportunity  to  hold  many  potatoes  for  ten  day.- 
to  two  weeks.  We  coulil  not  go  on  record  as  fully 
advising  it.  but  it  does  lo<ik  as  though  there  i.s  ;t 
getod  gambling  chance  to  get  sufficient  inci-ease  in 
price  to  justify  those  who  care  to  hold  a  few  po- 
tatoes until  that  time.  " 

*      * 

PONY  PENNING  DAY  at  Chincoteas'io.  Vir- 
ginia, will  be  held  on  July  31st.  Thf  riuinvl-'ip 
■  •f  i-onies  on  Chincoteag\ie  l.^land  alw-ays  attraets 
many  visitois.  This  sir.all  island  off  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  is  the  home  of  the  Chineoteagii 
(Kinies  which  lanpe  at  will  over  the  isljir.d  until 
1  orraUnl  for  the  abcve  tvent  when  they  will  hv 
.'fTtieii   for  sale   l<>  the   visitors. 

;;:         *         * 

THE  Masonic  Home  Holstein  herd  in  Burlinfi- 
ton  county  has  just  completed  an  tnviahU 
yearly  record  with  an  avetape  production  per  tow 
of  11.847  lbs.  of  milk  and  422.«  lbs.  i»f  butteifnt 
This  is  the  highest  leioitl  foi  the  year  in  this 
.Association  ae«-ording  to  Paul  Willamisen.  tt'-ter 
tor  this   Asstx-iatiiin. 

A  summar>-  of  all  of  the  Herd  Improvement  .\s- 
sot  latloiis  for  last  y«ai  shows  only  ten  hnd-  iPi  thr 
state  prcKluiing  f>ver  400  lbs.  of  bufteifat  F.leveii 
of  the  IS  eov\s  in  the  Masonic  Home  heril  produced 
over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk,  while  13  prodiicei  an  aver- 
age of  over  300  lbs.  of  biitterfat. 
•     •     « 

S.\LEM  county  Four-H  Club  boys  and  gtils- 
nearly  l."»0  of  them  gathered  at  Centerton 
Park  last  Thursilay  for  an  all  day  picnic  This 
annual  get-together  of  all  chib  iKiys  anl  girls  in 
th»  county  offers  an  opp<irtunity  to  become  ae- 
quainted  so  that  they  may  better  cex>perate  in 
various  club  projects  throughout  the  year. 

Swimming,  baselwill  and  oihii-  sports  w-ere  inter- 


N  tht  Passaic  contest  nearlj'  all  the 
It-adcrs  are  New  Jersey  ownvd 
fliK-ks.  The  only  changes  in  total  scor«- 
among  the  leaders  wa.s  made  when  an 
»ntr>'  of  White  Leghorns  from  Dar- 
ft  It  Poiiltn.-  Farm  at  Preakness  dn>p- 
{>e«l  from  sixth  to  seventh  class,  and 
Edmund  L.  Kelleys  White  Leghorr. 
entry-  from  Paterson  moved  up  t<> 
tenth  position. 

•     •     • 

THE  White  Leghorns  from  Fox  * 
.<on   Poultry   Farm.   Little  Fall.'. 
ontinues  to  lead  the  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty Egg  Laving  Contest  with  a  94-«g>; 
lead.   One  of  Joseph  Joachim's  entrte- 
from     Riverton     holds     second     pla<  < 
while  j.noth€r  of  his  flot  ks  improve<l  their  standing 
from  eighth  to  sixth  place.    The  Jerseyland  Farm 
Leghorns   from  Point   Plea.sant    moved  from  sixtL 
to  fifth  place  and  the  White  Egg  Farm  entrv'  flock 
from    Cedai    Giove    displaced    the    Fienderf   Farm 
tntry  to  take   u-nth  place. 

*  *      * 

NE.\RLY    1.500.000  forest   tree   seedlings  hav. 
I'teii   lUstnbuted  to  New   Jcisey   land  ewTiei. 
-nut   the  hist  oj  the  year   through  the  joint  effort- 
•f  the  ExteDsu>n  Seivice  of  the  .<«tate  .•Vgru ultura 
Kxp»iinuni   .^tati.in  iind   tlie  ."^t-it.    Department  oi 
' 'onsfivation  .ind  Dt velopment. 

The  distribution  of  -t-etilings  by  counties  was  a- 
lollows:  Moms.  m.uOO;  .Monmouth.  84.750:  Soni- 
eiset.  7l,.'><Mi:  .«us.«ex.  «1.^IM):  E.s.sex.  44,500:  Pas- 
.saic.  3X.50O.  Waiien.  CS.tHK»:  Beigen.  37.000:  Moi- 
.cr,  .13.000  H'lnteidon.  25.2.^0:  I'nion.  18.000:  Bur- 
lington, l.''.,0*vv  Hi.iisi.n,  14,200;  .Miitdlcsex.  10.WX-. 
0(ean.  P.WO:  .s:altm.  O.OOO;  Canulen.  8.500:  At- 
lanth  .  6.000.  C>.inberland.  .'i.OOO:  Cape  May,  3.0Oo. 
.ind  Gliiuccstet.  C  (MX). 

*  *      m 

UXLKS.S  Ei.jii.inil  s  partial  embargo  on  raw 
-ippl^s  fi.im  the  rnited  .-states  is  lifted  <i 
n.'Hliiifd.  X»v\  J«i-ty-s  cxj>«>ii  business  of  summr  i 
applt  s  is  virtually  wiped  out.  Prof.  A  J.  Parley 
|vimologi.«t  for  the  Extension  ."Service  at  the  Staf-. 
.-Vgrieiiltural    Experiment    Station   a.nserts. 

-Aecorvling  tv>  Professor  Farley,  this  order  vn 
tualiy  destioys  New  Jusey's  export  market  for 
slimmer  apples  since  »>nly  a  limitevl  number  ot 
grow-ers  iti  this  state  produce  apples  which  mei't 
the  high  color  requirements  of  the  grades  accept- 
able to  the  Briti-h.  Otherwise  their  apples  are  oi 
as  KOi^d  a  quality  as  those  which  may  be  .«hinoed 
into  England 


8     (52  > 

IN'    the   North   Cmintry   of   Ontario 
I  ivilizati'-in  is  soeii  in  tho  making 
Here  tlie  |>ii>neci    meets  the  piim- 
itiw  and  the  haidwhii),  hope,  t-oinagv 
an>l    achievement    of    the    sett'er    an 
wiitlon  on  thv»  landstape.     Five  hun- 
ch >?.!  milts  ncith  of  Pittsburgh  as  Ih.- 
crow  rii"s.   uii'l   twice  as   fai    by   nul- 
we  strike  a  clay  belt.  Cana.ias  late.^l 
contributii^u    io    agruultuie.     Having' 
traveloi  thiouorh  rough  v.omtoil  areas 
well   up  t<)wani   Hudson'.s    Bay   we   expect    to  find 
a  benighted   region,  devoid  of  u.seful   vegetation  if 
not   encum.wred  with  ice  and  snow.    What  we  du 
.>iee    is    a    level    country,    enterprising    towns    and 
promising   farms    in   the   early   stages   of   develop- 
ment.   This  apiiarently  vast  expan.se  of  fertile  soil 
covered  with  lurifly  grass  and  trees  made  the  itin- 
fcrale    editors'    eyes    bulge    with    wonder    as    they 
whispeied   in  a\ve   the   words  of   Brigham    Young. 
••Tills   is   the    place.  " 

The  olav  belt  is  300  miles  long  and  no  one  knows 
how  wide.  When  the  "bush."  as  Canadians  call 
forest  growth,  is  cleared  off  a  rich  chocolate  clay 
loam  is  encountered.  Hay,  clover,  oats  and  vege- 
tables are  grown.  The  newly  cleared  land  is  very 
fertile.  Clover  giows  like  a  weed  on  it  and  with- 
out lime.  How  this  soil  will  stand  up  under  cul- 
tivation remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment has  experiment  stations  at  work  now 
gathering   information  concerning   it. 

At  Kapuskasing.  the  western  point  of  our  jour- 
ney, is  located  the  second  largest  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  Duminion,  .some  1.280  acres  with  suit- 
able buildings,  wheie  15  years  ago  ••bush"  covered 
fhe  countiy.  During  the  War  this  was  a  Ger- 
man piison  camp.  an»l  a  good  place  for  one.  since 
i-  would  b>*  a  long,  lonesome  jouitiey  to  leave  it 
on  foot.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  so  plea.sed 
with  the  country  that  they  have  come  hack  anJ 
settled  there.  The  section  is  suited  to 
livestock  production  and  possibly 
wii.at.  foi  vchile  it  is  f.n  U'^ith  it  i.- 
in  latii'.ide  ."jO.  which  is  stiuth  of  soiiT- 
of  the  wheat  aieas  of  w>-stc!n  Canada. 
Heic  '.vf  en''»unter  the  o.i).v.  silage 
oais.  pea^  and  vetch.  It  makes  a  goo.l 
feed.  ke-.Mis  well  and  !ho<e  crops  Hoia- 
ish   in   th-   climate 

.\    Forest    Fin- 

Tiie  demonstration  farm  at  Xev 
Liskeard.  on  the  .southern  edge  of  the 
clay  belt,  has  produced  an  average  of 
31  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the 
last  three  years,  as  high  as  82.3  bush- 
els of  oats  per  acre  with  an  average 
of  64  bushels  on  14  varieties  on  test. 
Potatoes,  small  fruits  and  livestock 
also  do  well.  New  Liskeard  is  in  the 
cemor  c*f  a  well-settled  farming  dis- 
trict and  is  one  of  the  leading  sunimei 
resorts   of   the  North. 

Eight  years  ago  Haileybiiry.  an- 
other town  in  the  olcier  part  of  the 
clay  bell,  was  burned  to  the  groumi 
by  a  forest  file.  For  fifty  miles  the 
file  swept  all  before  it  including  farui 
hidldings.  standing  timber  and  in 
many  cases  human  lit"-.  Blackened 
slumps  of  broken  spruce  remind  u^ 
of  the  Iragedi.'s  llu  se  pioneers  met. 
The  town  it:«elf  has  been  rebuilt  and 
Is  a  substantial  and  progressive  ont. 
Farm  buildings  are  appearing  as  evi- 
dence of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  pioneer. 

There  ir-  something  fascinating  about  a  new 
country.  It  may  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the  settler, 
his  indifference  to  disappointment,  his  ho|)e  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  or  his  joy  in  freedom  and  com- 
munion with  the  "great  open  spaces."  Or  it  may 
be  the  lure  of  a  country  before  civilization  has  put 
Its  smokestacks  and  advertisements  on  it.  But  per- 
haps it  Is  the  instinct  of  the  wanderer  in  all  of 
us  which  expands  with  satisfaction  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  something  new.  At  any  rate  the 
clay  belt  l<joked  good  in  June  we  did  not  see  It 
in  January. 

The  rather  inipervio\is  sub-soil  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  frost  any  mcmth  in  the  year  will  tax  the  In- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  the  settlers  before  it 
develops   a   safe   ancl   .stable   agriculture. 

Six  hundred  miles  in  distance  and  300  years  In 
time  .separate  the  clay  belt  of  Ontario  from  the 
capital  of  (Quebec.  The  ancient  city,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  province,  was  started  in  160S  by 
the  P'rench  explorer  Champlain.  Four-flfth<  cjf  the 
people  still  speak  French  and  the  town  has  moie 
of  a  European  utmospheto  in  architecture  and  cus- 
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of  possessing  the  steepest  hills  outside  of  West 
Virginia. 

High  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  sits  Chateau  Frontenac.  a  stately  hotel  built 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Its  towers  and 
turrets,  ten  aces  and  courtyard  are  a  part  of  old 
France  transplanted  into  the  New  World.  A  broad 
terrace  stretches  to  the  Citadel  on  which  ancient 
guns  stil!  guard  the  picturesque  ramparts.  And  on 
this  terrace  the  people  of  Quebec  walk  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  warm  June  evenings,  hitting 
up  a  brisk  pace.  To  a  stranger  it  seems  like  some 
medieval  custom,  and  on  looking  down  to  the  river 
he  understands  how  Wolfe  was  thinking  of  grave- 
yards when  he  knew  he  must  scale  ;.he  heights. 
The  wives  of  the  handsome  roaming  editors  took 
a  firm  grip  on  their  spouses'  coat  sleeves  as  they 
joined  in  the  terrace  promenade,  for  the  French- 
Canadian  female  in  her  earlj'  years  is  famed  for  her 
dangerous  beauty.  But  our  experienced  eyes  could 
nee  no  difference  between  the  natives  of  Quebec 
and  those  of  the  land  we  came  from. 

The  sights  of  the  city  are  most  e.fectively  seen 
from  a  precarious  perch  on  the  rear  seat  of  a 
caleche  jaunty  two-wheeled  vehicle  of  antique  de- 
sign. One  diiver  that  we  talked  to  had  been  at 
the  jo!)  ."iri  years,  and  his  hotse  looked  as  if  it 
niiglit  shaie  the  honor.  Some  days  he  makes  six 
or  seven  tii(>s.  which  at  $3  a  tiip  gives  a  nice  in- 


oih'-i 


havt 


si'on    this    -ii|i'    of 


ton.s    th.in    nn\ 
lliH    Atlantic 

l^  icbi'i    i-,  I'lll  <  1    '  1.:  .  . 
fne  Plains  of  .Mjtahiiii.  • 
destiny  of  t\\o  ;;r>vit   n.ni 
avhic  h   luatk   it    as   the  only  walled   city  of   .Vnier- 
loa.    \'    might  nlso  lie  said  to  have  the  distinction 


if  historic  iiit''r« -t  from 
I  whu  h  '.viis  d  -cid''!!  flu 
ns.  to  the   mas.i\.'  \viills 


.\n  idea  of  the  general  upp«'arane<>  of  Ontario'M  elay  belt,  after  it  Is  clear- 
ed ot  trei-H,  may  lie  obtained  from  the  above  vIeWH  of  the  denionNtratlon 
tariii  at  New  Li*>keard.  .\t  the  top  Ih  Hhown  wheat  Indng  cut  last  fall. 
In  th>*  center  are  »een  test  plotH  and  farm  bulldingN,  while  at  tlie  bottom 
Ih   the   dairy    herd   on    clover    pasture. 


come,  but  then  ••some  days  not  any."  which  pulls 
down  the  average.  The  business  is  better  now 
than  it  was  some  years  ago  due  to  increa.sed  tour- 
ist trade. 

While  Quebec  looks  with  pride  on  its  past  it  l.« 
alive  to  the  present  and  Its  many  new  buildings 
point  to  its  faith  In  the  future.  One  modern  en- 
gineering achievement  of  especial  note  Is  the  fa- 
mous Quebec  bridge  across  the  St,  Lawrence.  Its 
main  span  Is  1.800  feet,  longest  in  the  world.  The 
I  enter  span  was  built  and  floated  into  position  on 
scows  to  be  lifted  Into  place  by  hydraulic  hoists. 
At  the  first  attempt  the  span  tumbled  into  the 
river,  where  it  still  lies  In  150  feet  of  water.  The 
second  attempt  was  successful.  This  bridge  Is  of 
the  cantilever  type,  the  ends  being  made  heavy 
enough  to  balance  the  middle.  It  cost  Sl.'i.OOO.OOO 
and  about  7.")  human  lives. 

A  visit  to  the  Cap  Rouge  Experimental  Farm 
gave  us  .some  insight  into  the  farming  practices 
i|  the  province.  The  agricultural  areas  are  main- 
ly along  the  .St  Lawrence  river.  Grass  and  grain 
iire  anundant.  while  dairy,  poultry  and  meat  pr(vl- 
'iit.s  aie  produced  for  export  Apples.  plum.'> 
melons  and  .-imall  frwits  (loiuish.  and  the  maple 
sugar-  industry  is  importan'.  Wate:  po'.ver  i- 
avHilabii-  and  matiufaclures  a:c  va!'.i<M|  ?it  a  billion 
dolliii^  aiurially. 

The  laiming  country  of  Quebec  looks  mm  h  like 
parts  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  Rail  fencs  an^l 
horses    are    still    in    evidence    and    luvn-^    i.<    th- 
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leading  farm  activity.  On  inquiring 
of  one  of  the  French  county  aginti 
(called  agromst  we  were  informed 
that  the  farmers  who  aie  follcnvin" 
modern  practices  of  improved  breed- 
ing, feeding  ancl  crop  culture  are  fret- 
ting along  quite  well,  while  those 
more  careless  in  their  habits  are  le.s.s 
satisfied  with  their  results. 

Bull  ass()ciations,  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations and  young  people's  clubs  are 
used  the  same  as  in  this  count  i-y  to  encourage  and 
inform  farmers  on  economical  production.  Most  of 
the  dairy  cattle  are  tested  for  tuberculosis.  No  op- 
position was  met  in  this  work,  since  the  percentage 
of  reactors  was  very  low  on  the  first  test,  about 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Three  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
are  kept,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  French-Can- 
adian cattle.  The  latter  breed,  which  comes  fron; 
the  same  source  as  the  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey, 
now  has  a  breed  association  and  is  being  improved 
along  customary  pure-bred  lines.  Its  chief  advan- 
tage is  high  percentage  of  butterfat.  the  average- 
being  4.4  per  cent.  The  breed  resembles  the  Jeisey 
in  appearance. 

Although  the  htsl  cultivation  cf  the  soil  in  Can- 
ada was  in  Nova  Scotia  the  first  real  Canadian 
farmer  was  Louis  Hebert.  who  landed  In  1617  and 
began  to  clear  land  at  a  spot  now  in  the  middle  of 
I'pper  Town,  Quebec.  Others  followed  and  th" 
■'habitant."  as  the  rural  French-Canadian  is  called 
has  long  been  famed  in  song  and  story.  He  is  a 
steady,  industrious,  thrifty  and  home-lcjving  indi- 
vidual, strongly  attached  to  his  church  and  fond 
of  political  discussion.  Like  the  pea.sant  of  old 
Fiance  he  is  strongly  attached  to  the  soil  and  gen- 
erally settles  his  sons  on  neighbcjring  farms.  H-' 
IS  opposed  to  .social  legislation  that  would  interfer. 
with  his  personal  liberties  and  is  not  a  readj'  listen- 
er to  the  labor  agitator  or  socialistic 
piopagandisl. 

The  field  crops  of  the  province  arf 
valiie<i  at  S130.000.000  annually.  Ov  i 
three  million  dollars  is  realized  ft.  ni 
tnaph'  products  and  the  livestock  i- 
wc>rth  over  thirty-three  million.  Tleir 
are  l,,5(iO  cheese  factor  ies  in  operati'i. 
Mote  than  102,000.000  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  produced  a  year 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
tobacco    grown    in    the    Dominion. 

Water  power  is  abundant  alm<i>i 
ever>-where.  It  has  been  developed  fur 
commercial  purp)oses  at  Montreal. 
Quebec,  Shawinigan  and  other  place>. 
Sugar,  textiles,  pulp  and  paper  :ir 
among  the  important  manufactures 
As  stated  before  the  manufactured 
products  of  Quebec  amount  to  nea:!y 
a  billion  a  year  and  range  from  mu- 
sical instruments  to  gun  powder  arm 
from   shoes   to  railway  cars. 

I'uip  and   Pa|>er 

The  insatiablt.'  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican to  read,  or  at  least  to  buy,  nc.  -• 
papers  and  other  periodicals  me.ui- 
money  for  Canada,  which  dominat  - 
the  world  market  of  newsprints.  1  \ 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  other  provin  • 
the  importance  of  this  Industry  :- 
evident.  The  towering  spruce,  ili> 
pa{)er  nttlls,  the  rivers  full  of  float::i. 
logs  and  the  trainloads  of  paper  mi- 
the  evidence  that  greets  our  eye> 
Paper  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  indu~ 
try  of  Quebec  as  It  is  the  largest  ni- 
dustry  of  the  Dominion.  More  than  80,000  squ.ire 
miles  of  the  forests  of  Quebec  are  under  sclent iiic 
timber  expioltatlon,  and  another  hundred  thou.sand 
square  miles  are  available. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  recently  stated 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  forests  belong  to 
the  Crown  and  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Forestry  Department.  The.se  forests  are  cut  uniler 
licenses.  Such  grants  are  discretionary  with  th? 
government  and  may  be  changed  or  revoked  entire- 
ly. A  large  part  of  the  paper  mills  represent  Amer- 
ican Investment,  but  they  are  run  by  Canadian  ex- 
ecutives with  the  aid  of  Canadian  labor. 

The  world  produces  some  6,600,000  tons  of  ne'v.<- 
prinl  a  year.  Of  this  the  United  States  produ.  es 
1.400,000  tons  and  consumes  4.400.000  tons.  ('H- 
ada  produced  2,V('>0.000  ti>ns  last  year  and  consi ne- 
ed about  I8.'i.(t00  tons.  Up  until"  1926  the  l^nr"i 
States  could  supply  the  greater  part  of  her  ne  .s- 
print.  but  since  then  Canada  has  been  our  chu'f 
.source  of  supply 

There  is  a  limit  to  everything,  even  to  the  f"i- 
ests  of  Canada.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  they  I" '!< 
pietty  scrawny  in  places.  Fire  reaps  a  heavy  '  H 
I-.eplantinK  s*enis  a  pigmy  operation.  Our  eff' 
toward  forest  conservation  and  extension  app  '' 
well  ju.^tilied  if  we  are  to  have  wood  for  its  •  I 
puposes,  not   to  say  prln'ed   matter. 

The  north-m  pait  of  Quebec  between  I.^l)i.i  ■ 
ju,d  Hudson  Bay,  in  largely  unexplored.  It  ii  > 
hid.'  niinj-al  depfislts,       t<;^onllnued  on  page  It'  ' 
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Milly  Woodbridge's  Trek  to  the  Pacific 


The  Pioneers  of  the  Peace  River  Valley 


A  LITTLE  to  their  surprise  Mclntire  called  on 
them  at  their  lodgings  that  evening.  They 
conjectured  at  first  that  he  had  thought 
better  of  giving  them  Mike  and  had  come  to  get 
him:  but  it  proved  merely  a  friendly  visit.  He  re- 
mained conversing  for  an  hour,  rather  more  with 
Milly  than  with  Winthrop,  seeming  much  interest- 
ed in  the  account  she  gave  of  their  journey  through 
the  mountains,  •'If  you  settle  at  Prince  Rupert,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance,"  he  said,  on  taking  his  leave.  '•I'm  a  lonely 
old  bachelor — and  you've  got  my  dog,  you  know." 
he  added  laughing. 

1  hardly  see  why  he  called  on  us",  remarked 
Milly.  after  he  had  gone.  "Well.  sis.  it  is  quite  ev- 
ident that  it  wasn't  to  see  me!"  Winthrop  replied 
with  a  fraternal  grin. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourth  morning  after  their  ar- 
rival at  Prince  Rupert  (when  their  personal  ap- 
pearance had  been  greatly  improved)  that  Milly 
would  consent  to  call  on  the  Mastermans  whom 
.'he  imagined  to  be  living  in  much  comfort,  if  not 
elegance.  They  had  not  heard  from  them  for  going 
on  two  years,  but  supposed  them  to  be  still  at 
Prince  Rupert.  The  letter  Quinby  had  written  to 
iniorm  them  that  he  and  his  brothers  had  gone  to 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  to  embark  in  the  whal- 
ing bu.siness,  did  not  reach  the  Peace  valley  until  af- 
t. !  the  Woodbridges  had  set  off  on  their  long  jour- 
ney through  the  mountains.  It  was  therefore  with 
niii'li  surrrise  and  a  sense  of  great  disappointment 
that  they  learned  at  the  post  office  the  Master- 
wiiMs'  address  was  now  at  Skidegate,  on  Graham 
Mand  ot  the  Queen  Charlotte's  group.  Pursuing 
iheii  incpiiries,  they  were  told  that  a  small  steamer 
intile  weekly  voyages  across  Hecate  Strait,  to  the 
new  port  of  Mas.set  and  afterwards  to  Skidegate: 
and  after  some  anxious  deliberations  as  to  ways 
and  means,  they  cashed  what  remained  of  the  fin- 
geiful  of  loose  gold  and  took  passage  for  Skide- 
gate, Pinky-Blue  and  Mike  accompanying  them. 
They  were  an  entire  day  crossing  over  from 
Prince  Rupert.  Hecate  Strait  fully  justified  its 
ominous  name.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  running 
in  from  the  Pacific:  both  Milly  and  Winthrop  were 
somewhat  "unhappy",  poor  Pinky  deplorably  so; 
t'he  had  never  seen   the  .sea  before. 

The  steamer  proceeded  first  to  Masset  at  the 
northerly  end  of  the  Island  and  they  did  not  reach 
.Skidegate  Inlet  till  the  following  day.  The  locality 
is  a  picturesque  one.  A  straggling  new  settlement 
extends  all  along  the  north  side  of  the  Inlet,  inhab- 
ited by  fishermen,  miners,  lumbermen  and  sea- 
ftter  hunters.  Hard  by  are  two  or  three  Haida 
Indian  villages. 

But  here  again  disappointment  awaited  them; 
li  !  on  landing  they  were  told  that  the  Masternian.^ 
h.i  1  .settled  farther  down  the  Inlet,  on  the  channel 
It  a.  ling  out  to  the  Pacific,  ami  had  recently  set  up 
ti\ -works  there,  but  they  had  gone  out  on  a  whal- 
iim  voyage  a  week  previously.  When  they  would 
rtt.ini.  no  one  of  whom  they  inquired  would  hazard 
lenjccture.  It  might  be  days,  weeks  or  much 
I'm^er. 

THE  settlement  had  an  cnld,  .semi-barbaric  as- 
pect Milly  confesses  they  were  lone.some  at 
tu-t.  Here  for  the  hrst  time  they  heard  '•Chinook" 
spi'ken:  that  quaint  mongrel  language  of  the  north- 
west coast,  often  called  the  "Chinook  jargon." 
VMiites.  as  well  as  Indians,  used  it:  and  this  prob- 
ably added  to  the  barbaric  impression  that  Skide- 
Rate  gave  the  newcomers. 

After  looking  about  during  the  day,  they  were 
sUle  to  rent  a  small  new  cabin,  built  of  cedar  logs, 
al«>ut  half  way  between  Skidegate  post  office  and 
'he  Indian  village  at  Haida  Bay:  and  here,  with 
Pinky's  assistance.  Milly  began  hou.sekeeping  a- 
Kiiin.  much  as  In  the  cabin  on  the  Babine  Lake. 
At  Skidegate  they  .saw  numbers  uf  totem  poles, 
."everal  of  them  very  grand,  imposing  ones.  A  day 
i>i  two  later  they  maile  the  acquaintance  of  a  Haida 
chief,  known  among  the  whites  as  "Billy  Trom- 
l>i'ne"  his  most  treasured  possession  being  a  batter- 
«)  old  brass  instrument  of  that  name.  OM  Rilly 
Was  a  massive,  broad-faced,  good-natured  Indian 
V  !io  took  a  fancy  to  Milly.  Over  and  over  again 
•it  explained  and  expatiated  to  her  concerning  the 
'item  pole  in  front  of  his  lancherie,  beginning  at 
'he  top  and  coming  slowly  down  to  the  last  awful 
^■''■ige  at  the  bottom,  when  pointing  proudly  to 
'iiinself     he   said,     -That    me!" 

'rom  old  Billy  Trombone  they  learned  a  good 
''  il  about  totem  poles  and  the  kind  of  wood  they 
Bi.  carved  from,  naniely.  a  species  of  large,  dura- 
^>''  cedar  which  grows  abundantly  on  Queen  Char- 
l"'ies  islands.  Winthrop  became  much  Interested 
'n  the  timber  there,  and  a  few  days  later  obtained 
Work  -  by  way  of  supporting  his  family,  as  he  put 
'I        in  a  .sawmill,  half  a  mile  from  their  cabin. 
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His  family,  however,  was  soon  reduced  to  Milly 
and  Mike.  Quite  unexpectedly  one  night  Pinky- 
Blue,  who  had  gone  out  to  catch  fish  for  their  even- 
ing meal,  failed  to  return.  Nor  could  she  be  found; 
but  two  days  later  it  was  ascertained  that  Pinky- 
Blue  had  gone  to  be  house-keeper  at  the  cabin  of 
one  of  the  Haida  tribe,  living  at  Kagan  Bay.  She 
had  met  this  Indian  while  fishing  and  the  bargain 
with  him,  or  the  wooing  whichever  it  could  be 
called     had  occurred  in  less  than  twenty  minutes! 

Milly  did  not  see  her  again  for  three  weeks  or 
more:  and  so  far  from  evincing  any  regret  at  de- 
serting them  without  warning.  Pinky  laughed  bois- 
terously, exclaiming,  "Me  got  good  bouse  now  — 
good  man"  and  added  wfth  an  elfish  grin.  "Me 
get  man  •fore  you  do!" 

Pinky  had  been  with  them  so  long  and  they  had 
done  so  much  for  her  that  Milly  took  her  desertion 
quite  to  heart  for  awhile. 

The  settlement  at  Skidegate  is  not  a  large  one: 
the  Masterman  boys,  it  appeared,  were  already 
well  known  there:  and  about  a  fortnight  later  Win- 
throp heard  a  rumor  at  the  mill  where  he  worked 
that  their  steam  whaler  was  making  its  way  up 
the  long,  devious  channel  from  the  ocean,  towing 
two  whales.  Whaling  in  these  waters,  ns  may  here 
be  said,  i.s  no  longer  conducted  fi-om  large  ships, 
equipped  with  harpoons  and  whaleboats  and  pro- 
visioned for  long  vcnages.  Small  steam  craft, 
armed  with  bomb-guns  ancl  an  air-pump,  now 
make  shorter  trips.  Whales  are  shot  and  killed 
by  bombs:  and  to  prevent  the  carcasses  from  sink- 
ing, they  are  inflated  with  air.  then  towed  to  some 
harbor  where  the  flensing  and  trying  out  are  done 
ashore  instead  of  at  sea. 

There  was  a  thick  fog  on  the  following  morning, 
as  is  so  often  the  ca.se  at  this  season  of  the  year 
on  that  coast.    None  the  less  Winthrop  procured  a 
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KI:KI>IN0  IP  THK  IIK.NTKD  FARM: 

J'X'IS  seldom  in   fiction  and  seldom  in  life   I  timl  a 

•■•  youn^r  couple  like  Bloom  and  his  wife,  for 
thoutrh  they  are  leasini:  another  man's  farm  the 
place  i.---  kept  up  like  a  dream  and  a  charm.  In  fact, 
they  improve  it  i 'Tis  hard  to  conceive!',  improve 
it   immensely,   I'm   prone  to  believe. 

The  lawn  as  they  found  it  was  cluttered  with 
weeds  that  scattered  their  petals  and  scattered  their 
seeds.  The  srove  needed  trimming,  the  bushes  were 
punk,  while  piled  by  the  barn  was  a  trainload  of 
junk.  Such  bareness,  such  bleakness,  .such  dismal 
de.-spair  pervaded  the  jrrounds  and  pervaded  fhe  air 
that  every  one  said.  '"What  a  place,  what  a  place! 
'Tis  a  tale  of  neglect  and  a  tale  of  disgrace!  Van 
Bloom  and  his  Amy  will  wilt  in  despair:  the  folks 
should    remember    them    both    in    their   prayer."' 

Hut  listen,  they  went  at  the  job  with  a  will  and 
eleareil  off  the  \»eeds  from  the  lawn  and  the  hill. 
They  painted  the  house  and  they  papered  it  too, 
and  put  on  some  awninKs  before  they  were  throuuh. 
They  denned  up  the  >,'rove  and  they  dolled  up  the 
sheds:  they  planted  some  flowers  in  the  cleverest 
beds:  they  set  out  some  roses,  some  tulips  and 
plums,  they  Kieened  up  the  K'ass  and  they  swept 
up  the  crumbs.  In  less  than  a  jifTy  the  place  was 
a  dream  with  all  of  the  charm  of  a  bucket  of 
i-reani. 

What?  Fix  up  a  place  that  is  rented?  Ah.  no! 
1'Iie  weeds  are  not  yours  nor  the  ciK-kles  that  yiow. 
What?  Plumb  up  .-i  house  that  !niother  man  owns, 
.md  rake  up  the  bricks,  and  th.-  cans,  .-ind  the 
tjonos?  Why,  Aniv  and  Van.  you  nie  foolish  and 
vain,  the  neiKhhois  will  tliink  that  youi  •  tioin;: 
m.saue' 

Tli.it  s  wiiat  people  saiil.  but  in  .-ipite  of  it  all 
'hey  limirued  up  the  yulil  and  they  phuiihi  d  up  the 
wnll.  The  place  is  just  rented,  that's*  true  ;is  can  be. 
.Old  yet  its  a  home,  as  the  neiKhbois  can  see.  The 
l.iiulloid,  no  doubt,  is  the  cainer-.  good  man.  but  two 
other  uainers  are  Amy  and  Van.  This  worhl  will 
be  better-  when  tenants  all  say.  "Well,  rented  or 
not,  it  is  our  farm  today!  "  J.  E.  T. 


canoe  with  an  Indian  to  paddle  it:  and  he  and 
Milly  set  off  to  make  their  long-deferred  call  on 
the  Mastermans.  They  had  the  Inlet  to  cio.ss  and 
Maude  channel  to  thread,  but  finally  reached  the 
place  where  my  enterprising  young  kinsmen  had 
established  themselves.  The  mist  was  so  thick, 
however,  that  they  could  scarcely  see  three  yards 
in  any  direction.  Indistinctly  they  made  out  a  long 
new  house,  situated  a  little  way  back  fiom  a  wharf 
where  they  discerned  the  dim  outlines  of  a  small 
steamer.  Farther  along  the  water  front,  but  whol- 
ly veiled  by  the  fog,  voices  and  other  sounds  as 
of  many  persons  hard  at  work  with  tackle  and 
block  and  a  winch,  were  borne  to  their  ears:  while 
hard  by,  the  crackle  of  soft  wood  fires  gave  evi- 
dence that  boiling  blubber  was  going  on  beneath 
a  corrugated  iron  shed  close  down  by  the  water. 
Plainly  a  very  busy  place. 

Milly  and  Winthrop  approached  from  the  rear, 
peering  cautiously,  in  the  thick  mist.  "Let's  sur- 
prise them!  Let's  have  some  fun!"  whispered  Win- 
throp. "You  call  to  them,  sis.  We'll  keep  out  of 
.sight  and  .see  what  they'll  do!  "  And  to  humor  him, 
Milly  did  so.  "Hullo  Quinby!"  she  cried.  "Hullo, 
Quinby  Masterson  of  the  Peace  River  valley!  "  she 
repeated.    "What  are  you  doing  away  over  here?" 

.•Silence  fell  suddenly  in  the  mist  ahead.  They 
heard  a  low  exclamation,  scver-al  of  them,  then 
footsteps,  and  then  dimly  the  form  of  a  person — 
Quinliy  coming  slowly  past  the  shed,  staring  this 
way  and  that  in  great  bewilderment. 

V%'he!eupon  they  drew  back  a  little  farther  and 
.Milly  again  called  out  .softly.  "Hullo.  Quinby!  You 
don't  know  who's  come!" 

For  .several  moments  young  Masteinian  stoi-nl  in 
a  maze.  V.  inthrop  then  burst  en.-,  laughing  and 
rushed  forward. 

But  .still  Quinby  stood  spee-.  hit -.-.  till  Milly 
laughed  and  said.  "Don't  you  know  me.  Quin?" 
Then  he  found  his  voice  and  sprang  foi-warcl.  shout- 
ing, -Oh,  Milly!  Milly  Woodbridge!  I  knew  that 
was  your  voice!  But  1  thought  it  was  your  spirit 
calling  to  me  out  of  the  mist.  It  scared  me  nearly 
to  death!  For  I  had  given  you  up  for  lost!  But 
it  is  you,  i.sn't  it  ?  "  And  now  Milly  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  pre.serving  what  she  considered  the  proper 
proprieties,  especially  since  Jesse  and  Welcome 
were  coming  in  sight,  as  well  as  several  of  their 
wondering  helpers  from  the  wharf. 

"Yes.  Quin.  I've  brought  her!  "  Winthrop  was 
saying  hilariously.  "But  I  warn  you  right  now  to 
be  on  your  guard  against  a  young  lawyer,  namrd 
Mcln.iie.  over  at  Prince  Rupert.  We  had  to  fairly 
run  away  fi<im  him!  and  this  is  his  dog!"  added 
Winthr.ip,  pointing  to  Mike  who  stocxl  looking  very 
rar-nestiy  up  in  Quin's  face  to  .see  if  he  were  really 
a  suitable  person  to  bo  so  familiar  with  his  .adored 
mistress.  Vpparently  he  decided  it  was  all  right, 
lor  presently  he  wagged  an  assenting  tail. 

Thus  and   t^ere.  in   the   fog.   near   the   crack! 
try-kettles,  the  reunion  of  these  wain:  friends  and 
foiincr  neighbors  on   the   Peace   took   place,   after 
all    the    many   perils,    sorrows    and    \i  issiludes   of 
that  long  trek  to  the  Pacific. 

AND  that  brings  my  narrative  d  iwn  nearly  to 
'he  present  time  the  time  of  :ny  recent  visit 
of  a  month  t(»  my  kinsfolk  at  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands.  F:vidcntly  they  are  n>nv  very  prosperous 
there.  Cousin  Ellen  (Mother  Masterman •  confided 
to  me  that  a  single  crui.-«e  of  a  week  in  north 
Pacific  waters  often  netted  them  more  in  oil  and 
whalebone  than  had  come  to  them  f i  om  years  of 
farming  in  Dakota. 

"That  was  a  .sorry  venture  of  ours  in  the  Peace 
River  valley."  she  said.  "Like  fhe  WcxHibridges  we 
lost  nearly  everything  we  had  there.  All  the  same 
it  led  us  to  migrate  here  and  opened  the  way  to 
soiiietliing  vastly  better.  So  we  cion^t  regret  it. 
and  I'm  sure  Quinby  doesn't  for  it  was  over  there 
on  the  Peace  that  he  became  acqtiainted  with 
-Milly  the  finest  girl  I  ever  knew.  an«}  one  I  shall 
be  more  thru  glad  to  have  for  a  daughter.  " 

Cousin  KUen  went  on  to  tell  me  that  fhe  Mas- 
ternian.^  had  urge.l  Winthrop  and  Milly  to  c-ome  at 
once  i'.nd  share  their  new  house  on  .Skidegate  Inlet 
with  tiiem,  and  that  they  h,»d  felt  almost  aggrieved 
at  rtt.-t  because  Milly  had  thought  it  better  that 
she  and  her  brother  should  go  on  living  awhile 
longer  at  the  cabin  they  had  rented  on  the  other 
sido  of  the  Inlet. 

'But  Quin  IS  otT  ui>  there  m  hi.~  motor  boat 
about  every  d.iy  now.  "  she  addetl.  laughing.  ".-Vnd 
I  shall  be  t;lad  when  they  ar?  manieTand  Milly 
comes  do.vn  here  to  live  with  us." 

I  have  since  undei.-tood  that  the  Mastermans 
oiTered  Winthr-op  a  par Inei ship  with  them  in  the 
wh.iling  business.  Also  that  Mike  has  taken  with 
much  zest  to  whale  hunting.  Welcome  has  written 
me  that  Mike  sits  up  forward  on  the  wheel  house 
(Continued  on   page  15.  i 
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Next  Winter^ s  Meals 


B>    >IKS.  <.K<».  \\.   >liF\KLAM> 

441  SI'^^PLY    cant   think   of   anything   to   cook." 

M.  laments  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Our  grocery  bill  i.s  .scandalous  in  May."  reniark.-s 
Mrs.  Smith.  "I  don't  have  a  cent  left  after  the 
LTocerie.i  are  bo\ight." 

There  are  many  Mrs.  Browns  ami  Mrs.  Smiths 
over  this  country  of  ours  worrying  along  during  the 
.-firing  months  wondering  what  to  cook,  or  la- 
menting about  the  grocery  bill.  We  farm  women 
have  a  poition  of  the  year  when  we  are  flooded 
Aith  good  things  to  eat.  Then  conies  a  time  in 
the  late  vi-inter  and  early  spring  when  it  is  hard 
to  cook  a  variety  except  at  the  expense  of  our 
pocketbook.  Of  course  the  solution  is  to  con.serve 
what  we  have  when  wo  have  it.  The  thrifty  farm 
woman  can  have  a  variety  of  food  for  her  table 
'he  year  rotmd  and  at  the  same  time  buy  very  little 
e.xcept  the  staples. 

Most  country  women  can  enough  fruit  and  jelly 
(o  supply  the  family  during  the  winter.  So  I  am 
going  to  pass  over  fruit  canning  an<l  take  up  .some 
of  the  ways  to  conserve  other  home  products. 

Com  is  one  of  the  most  common  things  raised 
on  a  faim.  But  how  good  it  is.  There  are  numei- 
ous  ways  in  which  corn  can  be  put  away  for 
winter  use.  The  most  common  methods  ai-e  can- 
ning by  cold  pack  or  steam  pressure.  1  am  sure 
most  hou.se'.vJves  are  familiar  with  the.se  methods, 
as  they  are  piinted  so  often  in  magazines  and 
farm  papers.  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  <an  a  large 
quantity  of  food  and  always  be  sure  of  having 
it  fre.sh  and  sweet.  Sometimes  it  is  nice  to  sur- 
prise ytrtir  friends  l)y  having  corn  on  the  cob  in 
.'anuary.  Corn  tan  be  cold  packed  on  the  cob  the 
same  as  when  it  is  cut  oft".  Select  small  ears  oi 
sweet  corn  that  will  lit  into  a  quart  jar.  One  jar 
Hill  hold  only  about  three  ears  of  corn  but  it  takes 
much  less  time  to  prepare  it  so  you  can  afford  to 
fill  more  cans.  It  is  cooked  in  exactly  the  same 
way  a.-i  corn  cut  from  the  cob. 

Drieil   <  orn    N    Ih-iicliuiH 

Some  wometi.  csi>ecially  older  women,  don't  like 
to  be  bother-'d  canning  such  a  lot  of  corn  at  one 
time  and  it  never  pays  to  boil  a  b-'ilei  full  of  water 
for  three  houis  iuil>'ss  we  have  it  full  of  jars.  A 
g(M>d  niethi>d  foi  them  to  .save  their  corn  is  to  dry 
it.  Thi.s  can  be  done  a  littl.-  at  a  time  during  the 
<om  season.  Cut  the  corn  fiom  the  cob,  .-.pread  it 
thin  over  a  cookie  pan  an<l  place  in  a  slow  oven. 
F.very  once  in  awhile  it  should  be  .itirred  and 
spread  over  the  pan  again.  It  takes  a  goml  many 
hours  to  dry  it  but   very  little  attention  is  needed. 

When   drj".    it    shouM    be    hard    white   grains    or 
l>erbaps  .slightly   brown.    If   it  is  still   moist    when 
evening  comes,  .set   it  out  and  put   it  in  the  oven 
again  the  next  day.  When 
it    i.s    dry,    put    it    In    a 
paper      bag      and      han^ 
rtway  in  a  diy  plac'«'  out 
of  reach  of  th*-  mice. 

To  prepare  this  del- 
icacy for  tliH  table,  never 
cook  it:  cover  a  cup  of 
com  with  warm  water 
and  set  on  the  back  <■! 
the  stove.  Let  it  stan>l 
until  each  giain  swells 
out  to  its  natural  size, 
then  warm  an^l  sea.soii 
vvith  salt.  j>epj»'T  and 
butter.  It  ha>  a  rich 
flavor  that  is  wholly  tlif- 
fercnt  from  .anned  torn 

Here  is  .-i  i-iipe  foi 
corn  .salad  that  lielp.- 
glve  variety  '.•■  iup>)o(ir<i 
.-ilu'lves: 

l-'ifteen  ears  of   roa.-t- 

Ing    Corn.    tw..    heads   .  i  

cabbage,     eight     onior.>, 

5c  worth  of  celety  and  miisUtiM  .-•■• d.  onc-ii,tlt  g.il- 
Ion  of  vinpgar.  one  cup  ..f  sugai.  one-half  cup  of 
salt.    r<»M  until  tender,  fill  in  jars  and  .s.^al. 

Horuiny  is  another  corn  di^h  that  can  be  madf 
in  fl'.'«  win'.'t  time  fr.mi  big  white  ears  of  field 
corn.  Homeiunde  hominy  has  a  flne  taste,  al- 
thoujjti  it  is  not  !is  well  blea.  hed  as  factory  hom- 
iny. S.?l-ct  seven  nil  e  eats  of  white  field  corji. 
shfll  from  the  cob  and  put  in  latge  gianite  keltl.' 
fir  pan.  potir  over  it  one  gallon  of  water  and  on- 
t.iWeapown  lye.  Then  let  it  cook  long  enough  for 
'  •rnels  of  the  corn  to  drop  out.    Tak-'  from  the 


stove  and  uash  thoroughly.  \  good  way  to  wasii 
it  is  to  scoin  the  kitchen  sink,  then  pour  the  hom- 
iny into  the  sink.  Use  plenty  of  water  and  rub  the 
hominy  well,  getting  as  many  of  the  kernels  out 
as  possible.  When  it  Is  washed,  pack  in  jars  the 
same  as  when  cold  packing  corn  to  can.  fill  jars 
with  water  and  let  cook  for  one  hour  in  boiling 
water. 

1  like  to  fill  .some  cans  with  pumpkin  to  be  used 
when  I  rush  home  from  a  club  meeting  or  town 
and  wonder  what  I  am  going  to  have  for  supper. 
It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  make  crusts  and  a 
smile  greets  me  when  the  family  smells  pumpkin 
pie. 

But  our  cellar  shelves  wouldn't  be  complete  with- 
out .some  sauerkraut.  Here  is  a  goml  recipe:  I'.se 
one  tablespoon  salt  to  one  gallon  of  chopped  cab- 
liage  Put  the  salted  cabbage  in  a  keg  and  pound 
until  juicy:  keep  adding  more  cabbage  and  pound- 
ing it  down  until  the  keg  is  full.  Cover  with  a 
I  lean  cloth  and  lay  heavy  weights  on  top  of  the 
cloth.  Let  stand  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  ji 
warm  place.  When  kraut  is  well  ctued.  take  out 
of  the  keg.  heat  and 
pack  in  jats  and  .seal, 
rhis  will  keeji  any  length 
of  time.  Then  on  market- 
ing day  when  we  pass  a 
butcher  shop  and  smell 
thf  fresh  kiatit  on  the 
.■ounter,  we  aren't  tempt- 
e-l  to  buy  at  all:  we  have 
only  been  given  an  idea 
for  dinner. 

What  an  array  of  good 
things  we  can  have  if  we 
.■»et  our  minds  to  it.  Then 
with  our  Clipboards  till- 
ed to  bursting  let  the 
winter  winds  blow  while 
the  h(  ns  HU  the  egg  bas- 
kr-t  and  we  smile,  know- 
ing the  piolits  won't  all 
go  to  pay  the  grocery  bill. 

To  save  food  isn't  the  sign  of  stinginess  but  the 
marks  of  gcMKl  sense  becau.se  the  margin  between 
the  income  and  the  out-go  is  our  prortt,  .\nd  the 
profit  puts  in  our  water  .systems  and  electric  lights. 
^riK)d  refrigerators  and  all  other  nice  things  we  love 
to  have. 

New  Liquid  Fuel  Stove 

THIS  fine  new,  fully  equipped  snow-white  range 
with  full  porcelain  enamel  finish  establishes 
new  standards  of  convenience,  beauty  and  perform- 
ance in  liquid  fuel  stoves. 

The  burners  are  of  the  long  chimney  type,  fitted 
with  automatic  wick  control  devices,  and  one  of 
th»»m  is  an  extra  large  or  giant  burner.  They  are 
airanged  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  oil  stove  users 
two  of  thiee  buineis  of  the  cooking  top  being  in 

front  and  one  in  the  rear, 
providing  cooking  space 
that  is  almost  square, 
similar  to  that  of  gas 
stoves. 
This 
roomy 
Heat'' 


has      a 
"Live 


range 
built-in 
oven,  porcelain 
enamele<l  outside  ami  in- 
side, counter  balanced 
firop  door  and  built-in 
heal  indicator. 

-<> 

Stepping  Alotiii 

EVKRYOXK  has  a  dif- 
ferent individual 
tem|)o.    or    speed    of    liv- 
ing  and    woik      When    a 
lively  match  sounds,  how 
we  all  peik  tip  ami  step 
lively!    What  is  the  tem- 
po at  which  you   woik? 
How    may    1    keep    my 
w. II  king  tempo  Hn<l  that 
"t    i.i\    laii.ily   ill    iioimal?"  asks   the   home-maker 
\nd  H  pait  of  her  answer  h.  to  hold  to  ^.hhI  health 
loi   hiT.s.If  and  h'l   family. 

She  can  man  h  !o  the  .sound  of  invisible  musi' 
if  she  has  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep,  good  food  and 
I'esh  air,  and  dies  her  valiant  best  In  keep  her 
mind  fiee  fiom  w.iny.  But  ev.-n  th.-  liveliest  pel 
sill  lacking  •nouuh  sleep,  may  lag.  and  h.r  nerves 
may  jan;Klr  l-ind  yiiu-  natutai  tempo,  vour  normal 
working  sjK-ed.  and  then  keep  it  up  rather  than  spur 
voiir  eiYorls  t..  a  fi.nzy  at  one  time,  only  to  drag 
into  unacroniplishm.«nl  shortly  afterward.  M.  C.  B 


Insect  Pantry  Pests 

THF:re  are  more  than  40  different  beetles  and 
moths  that  infest  grains  and  other  dry  stored 
foods.  Some  of  them  occasionally  invade  kitchens 
and  storerooms  in  private  dwellings.  Among  those 
most  fiequently  found  are  the  cadelle  beetle,  the 
mealworm  beetle,  the  confu.sed  flour  beetle,  and  the 
sawtoothed  grain  beetle.  The.se  beetles  feed  on 
flour,  giain  pnKlucts,  dried  fniits,  seeds,  ntUs. 
spices,  tobacco  and  other  starchy  and  woody  ma- 
terials. Some  prefer  one  f<M>d  and  some  another, 
while   some   are   quite   general    feeders. 

The  Bureau  of  Kntomology  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  .vgi-iculture  explains  that  the.sc  beetles  <aii 
live  on  very  small  quantities  of  «lry  cereal  that  they 
rind  in  cracks,  comers  and  crevices  of  fl<iur  bins. 
pantries  and  kitchen  cabinets.  So  it  behfxives  the 
hrjusewife  to  see  that  no  food  material  is  hxlgiit 
in  such  pla<-es  to  fnvite  these  unwelcome  visitors. 
The  girl   in  the   illustration  is  shown  cleaning  tht 

corners  of  a  cabinet  witu 
a  skewer  to  remove  ;iny 
cereal,  including  floui  or 
bread  crumbs,  kul^^fd 
there. 

The  Indian  meal  nuth 
is  another  of  the  ceriaJ 
pests  that  makes  a  loi'>o 
Webbing  sometimes  foiitut 
in  cereal  Ixixes.  Cleanli- 
ness and  heat  are  tlie 
best  methrxis  of  riddi.ie 
the  kitchen  and  stoM'- 
ronm  of  meal  beetles  :i:;'i 
moths.  .\ll  infested  ma- 
terial should  be  buni'-.l 
All  bags  and  containii.- 
in  which  fiKxIs  are  to  'i-' 
stored  should  be  steriliz- 
ed. Clean  all  lint  .tvI 
dust  from  shelves  where  the  in.sects  might  liv.;- 
I'se  plenty  of  hot  water  and  .s<iap  in  cleaning,  li 
you  are  ckising  the  hou.se  during  the  warm  month- 
even  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  belter  to  throw  a«ay 
small  amounts  of  cereal  than  to  store  it  with  'hi- 
likelih(K>d  that  it  may  becfime  infesle<l  and  pw- 
(rouble  all  through  the  pantry  or  storage  closet 

Sodium  fluoride,  a  fine  white  |>owiler  availai  I' 
at  any  drug  store,  is  cheap  and  it  is  the  best  siili- 
.vtance  known  for  c«imbaling  loaches  It  may  '»• 
ii.sed  pure  or  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  flour  It 
should  l)e  dusted  over  the  shelves,  tables  m:.! 
throughout  the  runways  of  the  roaches.  Sodium 
fiiiosilicate  is  similar  but  more  toxic  than  .sodiur.i 
fluoride  antl  may  be  preferre<l  because  il  is  t!.- 
cheaper   of    the    two    insecticides. 

Rugs  Can  Be  Dyed 

''l^'HKRK  is  an  remedy  for  almost  everythii:i.'. 
A  even  a  rug  that  do<'s  not  harmoniz.e  with  'a 
surroundings.  Instead  of  enduring  a  faded  r  ir 
which  makes  the  whole  nxmi  look  shabby,  or  < -i- 
who.se  colors  are  so  bright  and  who.se  design  i-  -  ■ 
I  onsplt  nous  that  it  jars  with  any  color  .scheme,  "v 
remedying  matters  by  changing  the  color. 

Faded   rugs  or  tho.se  which  are  poor   in  color  "t 
design  may  be  dyed  a  shade  whi«  h  blends  with  o'  i- 
er    rug>.    as    well    as   the    walls,    curtains   ami    f.  i 
niliire. 

Hugs    may    be    dyed    at     home    with    any    of    t 
standard   <lyes.     Clean    and   dampen    the    rug   fii   ' 
then    lay    it    flat    over    newspa|>ers    to    prevent    ' 
■  lye  from  staining  the  floor,  and  apply  the  hot  .1 
uith  a   s:riib   brush      Any   color   may   be   used   il  - 
pending    on    lli*^    shade    desired,    but     the    orlgii.  .1 
color    must    hi-    considered.     For    example,    a    .si;t 
red  applied  over  a  tan  rug  may  make  a  rich  wai    i 
shade  of  brown.  <ir  applied  over  a  bright  green  •     ' 
Kive  an   attiactive   grey    green. 

When  a  rug  jiattern  contains  a  few  colors  whi  '•■ 
are  toi  bright  or  too  light,  dye  may  lie  applied  " 
lhe.se  spots  to  neiitialize  the  color  and  then  a  w:i  !: 
may  !>•  put  over  the  whole  rug  to  make  all  coh  ■ - 
hai  iiiuni/e. 

O 

Ny.VF.il  say  "No"  to  the  child  imle.ss  it  Is  nec>    • 
>iiiy.    .Saying  'No'    unnecessarily  emphasi 
the    ncRative    side    of    a    ihild's    disposition.      A     I 
every    mother    knows    that    children    are    natur:i 
negative  enough  without  any  unnecessary  emphH 

*         *         Hi 

Oon'i  coax  and  |>lead  with  the  childr'en  to  eat     ; 
iiy   to   make   them  eat.    Scientific   ex|>erlments 
\'.-ell  as  connuon  .sense  and  simple  knowledge  of  1 
man   nature   tell   us   that    this   is    most    unwise.   ■ 
featinir  it.s  pnrpone  j^j    y 


'Q>90€> 


Sleeves  Call  for  the  Short  Flare 


■•■  '     8801.— Ml  I  sea*    dro.^'.     Cut    in    three 

lt>.  18  ami  2ri  yeiirs.    An  ts-yenr  size 

"'•■*    .T .'     yiirtl!"    of    3l'-inrh    materihi. 

Ifx-  «r  two  fur  L'.'m-. 

Nu.  Mat.— OirH'  dross.    Cut   In  five  .»ize> 

4,   5  itiid   6   yc.irs.     A   ;i-year    size    re- 

<■»  1'  yaril"  of   iiinterinl  :c  in-lios   WHle. 


i   yiiril.    I'll' 

Cut  111  live 
iiirlies  liu^t 
liiiiK   .'•loeve'' 


I'W  i.f  riM"iii   re'iulres 
'  :•  two  ft.r  Jji'. 
•V  '.     BUS. — Ijiilie.-i'     iliessi. 

:<i.  3ti.  j>i.    )•■  iiiKi    ti: 

i.re,    A  ,'{»-liirli   Hize   with 

•     .ires    S^^H    yard.*    of    :t9-iiich    innterlal. 

''•     'i    slu-rt    sleeves    It    ri'<iiiires   ,t' ,    ytuOs. 

I.'m-   (t   twi.    fur    L'.'k-. 

No.   6904. — <."liil(l's   uvir-all    liiliilior.>«.     Cui 

!  .rt-f  tiize.*:  6  )iiniith.-<,  1  and  -  year.a,    A 

vrti.s  oi/.e  rcfiuires    -'i    yard  of  ;i.'i-iiuii 

■  rial.    I'rI.-e    l.'ic   nr   two   for  ^.'w. 

I'l.  6W9.— Iji'lie.s"  iiiurniiit:  fruk.    Cut  i-i 

.->.-.-:    ;H.    m.    as.    m,   •IJ   ami    U   In.tie-i 

fiie;i.'«tire.    \  :M-llirti  fir.f  rcfjulre*   3'- 

'■•  ••f  ;i'»-i»ii  h   ni.'iterial.     Ki-r  ti.nlra-lliik; 

•  rial  "_.  yar"!  is  re'iuireil.  '.i'>  linlies  wiile 
< Tn^jvns-^.     Prli*"    l.V   (ir    tW"    fi.r   "'» 

No,  iWS.  -I...-i<ll<'i'  dross.   Cut  ill  six  size^ 
>».  3^,  40.  .I.'  iiTKl    II  llirhos  bust  iiieasuio 
'      "Hike  the  dre<.j  and  lil.iiise  "f  mie  ma- 
.1  for  i<   ;{S-itn  h   size  reo«lro-«   I   ,   yards 
'i.rhet<    wide.     The    wi.ltli    ><(    the    tires-i 
■'(•   lower   i-.Jue    with    plail    fulne:is   ox 
:>d  is  H  y.»r<ls.    Priie  I'le  or  tw.i  for  ''>• 
No.  cm. — Gir!-"'  dress.    Cut  In  f^nr  slr.'s 
'■    S  aiu!    Ill   .-.oars.     An  S-ycar   si/.e   with 
•vei".    fpfiulre?    ,1   yitrdi"   of   30-lncli    ma- 
il.   WithoTit    <iloeves   l" ..    yariN   will    !.• 

'  iiiifKl,    For  the  sash  of  riiihon   I  ::•;; 

•  I     will   he  r?'i«ire<1     Prlre   l.V  or  Uv. 


■o,    «78a.— <';irU"    <lros.^.     Cut    in    seven 

si/.o<:  8.  1".  1-.  11.  m.  l>i  anil  'JO  years.  A 
M-yesr  size  with  sloe»-os  ret|Uires  2's  yards 
of  3,VUii'h  material.  Without  sleeves  it  re- 
f|Uires  L" ,    vards.    Price  l.V-  or  two  for  25c. 

■o.  «4«3.  -I..ndies'  dress.  Cut  in  six 
-izes:  31.  'M.  :«>.  4<».  11'  and  11  inche.i  bUMt 
i.ieasvire.  A  ;fti-iiii  h  size  roMUires  I  •,  >-urdd 
of  ;fii.in<'h  ni.'iteriul.  rrl<-e  l.V  or  two  for 
2.V-. 

Ho.  «»06.— I.a<lies'  Mouse.  Cut  in  five 
',/.>-  .'11.  :(»>.  'JS.  V>  atel  i:;  ilirhes  bust 
niHi.Jur'v     I'ri'-e   15<'   or   two   f.ir   'J5r. 

Vo.  S908.  I.'olies'  skirt.  Cut  In  six  size.*: 
-.*i,  :{o.  :<J.  :tl  :<•>  and  '.is  im  he^  wil..^t  nioas- 
iiie.  .\  :t:;-iniii  size  re'iuires  1",  v.irils  of 
material  :t.-|  imiies  wide.  The  wiilth  of 
tlie  skirt  at  I  he  lower  edtce  with  plait  ful- 
ness   ext'Miile.l    is    1\    yards.     Pru  e    J.V    or 

fv..  f.-r  ■::■ . 

Ho.  6759.  ilirls'  <lre-«s.  <"iii  in  flv  sizes: 
I  .'.  .'{.  I  .mil  .T  years.  To  make  the  dro.ss 
.■s  )iii'tiiri'il  111  the  larito  view,  for  a  1-year 
.ii^«»    re«|iiir*'-i    ■-'    \  o'lls    of   .'^'-O'lJi    Til  iterial. 
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N    EVERY     6AR 


FELS-NAPTHA  IS 

PARTICULARLY  EASY 

ON  COLORS 


COLORF.D  frocks  Hnd  Jjay  printu — how 
attractive  tbey  are  this  summer.  And 
how  easy  it  is  (a  keep  them  hrijiht  and 
liay  if  you  wash  them  with  Fels-Naptba! 

For  there's  naptha  in  I'els-Naptha. 
You  can  smell  it — plenty  ihrre!  Naptha, 
the  safe  dirt -loosener,  combined  with 
liood  |(olden  soap.  Wurkin)(  tu)(ether, 
they  brin|(  you  extra  help  loosenin)S 
dirt  without  hard  ruhhinj  even  in  atnl 
water.  And  that,  of  coiir>e,  means  a  lot 
in  keepin)(  colors  bright  and  cheer)-! 

Don't  ior((et  that  l-'els-.Naptha's  hif, 
job  is  the  family  wash.  There,  you 
can  use  water  of  any  temperature — hot, 
lukewarm  or  even  cool.  You  can  use 
tiih  or  machine.  Soak  or  boil  your 
clothes,  just  as   you  like.  i'cU- Naptha 


will  do  a  splendid  job.  .And  dn  il  so 
quickly  that  your  hands  are  in  waterless 
time,  which  helps  keep  them  nice.  Get 
Fels-Naptha  from  your  |(rocer  today. 

•        •        • 
Special  Offkk  — We.'ll  he  ((lad  to 

send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
inji  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-.N'aptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postajie,  and  we'll 
mail  you  this  chipper  without  further 
c«ist.  U  rite  Kiday.  Dcpt,  7-7-19.  Fels 
A:  <;om;>anv,   PhiladelphiH.  Pa. 


THE     GOLDEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


^»^*¥»»»»»  t^^^^^^  SISSS>S>» 

II 'A If  rrprriineitl  trith 
uttfamiliar  tfoapn  mui  lolioHt 

Ciiticura 

ka>  broB||hl  relief  utUt  happinrM  far   ittj  fcat* 

lo  mlUiona  all  o«t*r  th«  world 
Soap  2S<-.    Oiaiaral  23<-.  moA  .Vlr.   Talram  S3e. 

•  a  AA*<i>A^M^AAa  a  a  a  a,^AAAAAAAA 


An-ui-iitr       JaMMM 
OH    takM    aH    MM- 

ni"     isit     iA     »•  I  i' 

l.Mnr»       ttui       !■  'iH-if- 

Q  I   1  «■  K.     It    gfii.  «■.- 

%      pl*.ft.«ftiii       hi^i      ihi- 

<tri'p»    ml'     Ihe  I»lli    Wren- 

»>ll,'cr    like    "111    OT"    llnl 

meni.     4fl  Vi^rs  Surer-^.    A: 


vnm.L'.:  .rz-z rrv:.i. 
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Conservative 
buyers 


TilK  \MF.RK\N  I'XRMF.It  K  iih«:i><.  in  the  nwrliet.  So's  hl«  wife. 
The  rnlirt-  litiiiilv,  in  fiiet.  Ihid  for  tiN-do,  fertilixer^,  niaehin«-r\. 
Mother  for  fiirnitiin-,  hnu<>ehnld  >iip|ill>><«.  4aek  niii>  ne«><l  a  hieyele  or 
rifle.  \nd  ><>ii  Unou  hnw  Ihi-  modern  f:iriii-u:lrt  lllii-s  to  Im-  up  to  date 
In  everything.    .V  thoii*>an<l  and  one  need<«  arise  on   the  axeraue  furni. 

Farm-fathers,  ho\\»'\ei.  m-  ronser\ati\f  Imyers.  The>  don't 
piirehase  things  hapha7ardl\.  The>  make  use  of  every  opportiinitv 
lo  M'Icet  JilHt  what  they  uiint.  ComiiKin  senHf  telN  them  whieh 
prodiiet   will  lirliii;  the  most   for  the  mone,>    thev    are  ahle  In  sp«-nd. 

(°oniiker\:itism  and  hucoon*  iisiially  run  parallel,  ^lany  of  th«-  most 
»»lleeesslul  f  irmrrs  read  ad\ertls<-mfnts  printeil  In  this  journal.  The> 
hH\e  learned  that  standard  i;oods  arr  more  than  •■xperimentH:  that 
thry  can  he  hoiii;ht  with  ronfldenet-:  that  no  maiiiifai-tiirer  could 
afford    to    advertise    an    Inferior    prfidnet    ennsistentl\ . 


.\d\ertised  inerrhandist^  means  definite  sa\inKs.  Vdvertlseiiienis 
lell  >oii  what  a  produet  will  do,  where  it  r,in  Im-  had,  :ind  how  miieh 
it  will  cost.  When  \oii  hnd  yourself  In  neinl  ol  a  pair  of  hoots,  an 
enitlne.  a  new  sto\«> — anything — piek  up  your  favorite  farm-pa|M<r 
and  read  the  "ids,"  1he\  will  tell  \ou  what  \  mi  <an  net  and  what 
>oii   will    reeelvt lief  ore   >ou    get    it. 


:-l7%r 
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THE   YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


We  Hear  From  Our  Four-H 
Cluh  Delegates 


ITHDl'R  young  people  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wer?  chosen  to  represent 
their  state  and  the  Foiir-H  Club  work 
at  the  fourth  national  Four-H  Club 
Camp  at  Washingrton  last  month. 
They  were  chosen  because  of  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  work  and  their 
possibilities  for  developing  into  rural 
leaders  in  their  home  communities. 

Each  of  them  has  written  a  stoiy 
especially  for  the  Young  People's  page 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Assembly  Programs 

By  Edna  Hower 

ARFUVING  at  Washington  Tuesday 
evening,  June  17.  IS.'^O,  we  found 
ourselves  among  girls  and  boys  from 
every  state  to  greet  us  to  the  Na- 
tional Camp. 

Our  assembly  program.s  were  held 
in  the  National  Museum,  beginning  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Doctor  C.  B.  Smith  welcomed  us 
to  Washington.  D.  C.  Honorable 
Renick  W.  Dimlap,  Assistant  Secre- 
taiy  of  Agriculture,  gave  an  aiidress 
of  welcome  to  the  National  Kour-II 
Club  conference.  Hfm.  Florence  E. 
Allen.  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supremo 
Court,  pointed  out  to  us  the  idea  that 
Lincoln  would  be  surprised  at  the  new- 
inventions  if  he  wore  to  vi.=it  us  today. 
He  could  not  be  influenced  by  any  one 
after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

Sunday  night  at  eight  o'clock  the 
group  assembled  for  a  vesper  service. 
The  service  was  opened  with  the 
song:  "Day  Is  Dying  in  the  West." 
Dorothy  Flobinson  of  Maryland  read 
the  scripture  les.son. 


Educational  Tours 

By  .>Iadelon   Stitt 

THE  first  tour  was  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Experimental  Farm  of  Beltsville. 
Marylanil.  Here  the  dairy  bam  was  :i.s 
clean  a.s  a  new  pin.  They  also  hfive 
calf  and  special  bieiHling  barns.  Tliey 
keep  j;uals,  pig.s  and  I'hitkins  of  all 
colors.  To  mark  the  wliito  chicken 
pens  they  have  white  ni.ses.  We  saw 
the  beef  herds  and  bains.  Also  the 
slaughter  hnuse   and   all  its  fixtures. 

The  Club  members  walked  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  .saw  more  paper  nfioni\v  than  they 
knew  existed.  Here  ninety  million 
stamps  are  finished  daily. 

The  largest  airplune  we  ever  saw 
was  in  the  Aircraft  Building  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Some  of  the 
planes  u.sed  in  the  late  war  were  here. 
Lindy's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  waa'hAng- 
ing  above  our  heads  in  the  Arts  and 
Industries  Building  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute.  It  is  not  a  large  plane 
but  that  did  not  make  any  difTerence. 
The  original  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  in  a  showcase  here. 

We  rode  in  the  elevator  to  the  top 
of  the  Washington  Monument  which 
is  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  high. 
The  group  then  walked  to  the  U.  S. 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  green- 
house. They  are  going  to  send  a  rose 
bush  to  every  National  Four-H  Camp 
delegate  of  1930. 

Buses  took  us  to  Mount  Vein(.n 
where  a  wroath  was  placed  on  Wash- 
ington's tomb.  A  group  pitiure  was 
taken  with  the  mansion  as  a  hack- 
ground.  On  Sunday  we  rode  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agri(ulture  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Arhngton,  Vir- 
ginia. We  were  shown  all  around  the 
farm  but  enjoyed  the  trip  through 
the  cold  storage  rooms  most  because 
it  was  a  hot  day. 

The  Memorial  Amphitheater  of  Ar- 


lington is  a  wonderful  place.  The  dele- 
gates placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  walking 
through  some  of  the  White  House 
rooms.  Then  we  went  outside  and  had 
our  picture  taken  with  President 
Hoover.  The  President  permitted  the 
Club  members  to  take  pictures  of  him. 

Mount  Saint  Albans  Cathedral  is 
a  wonderful  structure  and  is  but  one- 
third  finished.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  it  since  1910  and  it  will  take 
at  least  thirty  years  to  finish  it.  The 
tombs  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  Wood- 
row  W'ilson  are  in  one  of  its  chapels. 

In  the  National  History  Building 
are  prehistoric  animals.  The  bird 
from  which  the  idea  of  the  airplane 
was  taken  is  here.  Animals  and  their 
homes,  birds  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  tribes  of  Indians  and  Es- 
kimos are  displayed  in  show  cases. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  is  just 


teer  leaders  in  Four-H  Club  work?" 
Thursday  forenoon  we  discu.s.sed  the 
iluties  of  a  local  Four-H  Club  leader. 
This  was  summed  up  as  setting  an 
example,  assisting  ■  the  members  in 
their  work;  act  as  an  adviser;  en- 
couraging the  members,  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Club. 

Friday,  our  question  was,  "How 
should  local  Four-H  Club  leaders  he 
helped  to  guide  their  clubs  most  ef- 
fectively?" And,  "What  in  this  re- 
gard may  be  done  to  le.ssen  the  turn- 
over of  local  Four-H  Club  leaders?" 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lo- 
cal Four-H  Club  leaders  could  be 
guided  by  county  agents,  training 
schools,  cooperation  of  parents,  mem- 
bers and  the  public,  and  from  spe- 
cialists. 

Saturday,  we  discussed  the  best  size 
of  a  club  to  be  handled  by  a  local  vol- 
unteer leader.  We  decided  to  group 
the  clubs  under  two  types:  first,  where 
only  one  project  was  carried,  it  should 
consist  of  not  more  than  12  and  not 
less  than  five  members.  The  second, 
achievement,  clubs  where  various  pro- 
jects may  be  carried,  with  not  more 
than  ?).'")  and  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers enrolled. 


I.)'tt   to  ri;;ltt:   Mi>><  llaMiii.n>    lluti  liin*-on.   Hi>sii<-   KconoiuitN  S|»-<'laKNi,  I'cnii- 

s\l\ania   State  ('olli-jjc;   Kdna   HoxttT,  Northampton   coiintv:   Harrj    L.   Smith. 

Inion  t'ouiity:  lli-rln  rt  K.    Xnders.  .>loiit!;oiii<T>  <-ount>  :  >lad«-lon  stilt.  Juitiat;t 

(iinntv;   .\.  I.,.   KaUcr,   l'<nii><\  h  ania    l"oiir-ll   <  luh   leader. 


filled     with     famous     paintings     anJ 
statues. 

The  Pan  American  Building  has  a 
little  garden  and  fountain  right  m 
the  center.  They  have  a  relief  map  of 
the  Panama  Canal  zf>ne  and  surround- 
ing country. 

The  Library  of  Congress  contains 
four  million  volumes.  They  have  a 
track  from  the  Library  to  the  Capitol 
on  which  they  can  send  books  in  two 
minutes. 

*     *■     ..i 

The  Youths'  Conference 

Ry  Herbert   K.  .Anders 

I  WILL  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  Youths'  Conference.  This  Con- 
ference was  held  after  assembly  from 
10  until  11  o'clock  every  moirting  ex- 
cept Svmday.  All  the  state  delegattp, 
numbi-ring  about  160,  were  divided 
into  five  groups.  Each  group  met  at 
the  scheduled  time  in  separate  toom.-'. 
I-^ch  group  had  a  different  set  of  six 
questions  to  di.scuss  during  the  week 
and  a  progress  rep'irtor  made  a  le- 
port  in  assembly  of  the  preceding 
day's  liiscussion.  In  this  way  tlie 
entile  delegation  learned  what  ilin- 
cussion  was  griing  on  in  the  other 
gniiips. 

On  Wedne.sday,  June  18,  we  organ- 
i».e<l,  electing  a  chairman,  secretary 
recorder,  and  a  progress  reporter. 
Following  the  election  we  began  dis- 
cussing the  question,  "What  should 
be  the  qualifications  for  local   volun- 


On  Monday  we  discussed  how  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  of  the  work  of 
the  local  leader  may  be  shown  to  the 
leader,  to  the  commimiiy.  and  the 
general  recognition  that  should  bo 
given  to  local  leaders.  This  was  group- 
ed as  one  question  and  svimmarized 
ns  follows:  Attention  of  members  at 
meetings,  respect.  recognition  In 
newspapers,  stand  by  the  leader,  gi\e 
him  due  credit,  and  take  part  in  the 
community  welfare.  These  confer- 
ences proved  very  interesting  and 
helpful. 


The  Camp  and  Its  Activities 

By   Harry   L.  Smith 

THEUE  were  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty farm  boys  ami  glils  of  the 
Kour-H  Clubs  who  camjied  on  tne 
I'nite<l  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture groun<is  from  June  IS  to  L'i 
inclusive. 

There  were  plenty  "f  aetivities  to 
lake  up  our  time.  We  enjoyed  singing 
patriotic,  » lub  and  old-lime  song-.  In 
the  evenings  after'  supper-  we  had  ie(  - 
roation  periods  at  which  time  Mr. 
Jackson  of  the  Playgr'ound  .Associa- 
tion had  charge.  "John  Biown"  and 
the  "Virginia  Reel"  were  the  popirlar 
pieces  played  and  danced.  Thei-e  was 
quite  a  scramble  for  partners.  We 
witnessed  a  baseball  game  between 
Chicago  and   Washington.    The   score 


This  ii  Claire  Warren  Wible,  age  two  yeais 
four  monthi.  We're  sare  Claire  will  be  k 
great   help    to  his   Daddy   in   a   few   yean. 

was  2-1  in  favor  of  Chicago.  We  had 
some  ball  games  too. 

The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  visit- 
ed our  camp  Monday  after-noon  and 
was  greeted  by  I  lie  Club  membei.-s 
from  every  section  of  the  Unite  I 
.Slates.  A  Ij.'inquf-i  was  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  ou 
Saturday  evening.  We  had  olub  speak- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  Uniiei" 
States,  who  told  us  about  things  ui 
their  part  of  the  country. 

We  had  one  Indian  girl  in  camp. 
Zella  Childers,  from  Oklahoma.  Slit- 
gave  a  very  gi>od  talk  atKiut  the  Foui- 
H's  of  club  work  and  how  the  Indiav.s 
believe  in  them  too.  A  'Vermont  boy 
told  about  making  maple  .sugar-:  a 
Kan.sas  boy  about  raising  wheat:  .» 
Georgia  boy  atn^ut  how  he  grew  lot- 
ton;  and  a  Texas  boy  all  ab«^ut  Te\a.- 
Thc  Nebraska  delegation  .san. 
"Springtime  in  the  Rockies,  "  while  th. 
Dixie  boys  and  girls  sang  negro  spn  • 
ituals   and  danced  the   Virginia  Re,' 


Little  Folks 

We    Learu    Why    Bro'A-n    Bear    Smiles 
jlpi-c  .ir-"   si.nip   t.f  the  very   i;iMHj   pfim, 
tliat  were  sul'init'fil   m  i>\ir  rp.-»>nt  conte-' 

Mr.   Briiwii    Benr   lauichs 

From   f«r   t.i   ear. 
Which    si-em.'<    to    say, 

N«iw   d'lii'i    yi>u    feiir. 

tkiTH    E.    .Slack. 

3<t  *  :^ 

Here   sit.i  .i   jully  <il<i   hej.r. 
With   u    fur  ('iMit    Ko    uumi   niiti    sniii;. 
But    be   earefui:    When    you'r*"   not    Hwnr- 
He    may    Klve     \>'\i    ii     hijr      B^ar    Hui;. - 

Hplpn  Minni.'. 

•  •      • 

Dear   Bruin,   ^air   old    l.rown    bear. 

ThP  laufch.'i  hP  nlvps  un  are  not  so  ruro. 
.■^iilk.".   they   come   with  up-  and   down."!; 

But  all  his  !>niile«  <iiitiiiiniber  hix  frowns. 
Ruth    Levliie. 

«        :>■        :» 

The   laughlnK   h^ar   is   to   us 

A    KTPat   example,    showing    thu.s: 
That   every    time   we   IntiKh  or   smile. 
One   come.*   retarnlnjr.   all   the   while. 
Elll."    D.    I.,eHninn. 
«      :;<      .■)■ 
A     little     hrowii     hear     oi.<-e     laughed     iii'l 
played. 
Happy    and    eare-fre^    niul    gay: 
Too  far  from  his  den  one  ,1ny  he  atravfl 
.Vow    in   a   eage   he    iii\ist    .stay. 

Atulrey    M.    Trego. 

•  •      • 

.^    liiiiKliHiK    hf.tr    i."    never   .-yid. 

Hut    is   alway.s   happy   and   Kay. 
He's  jolly  anil   rolll.  kii^u  all   the  tlnif. 

For   he    laii;.'!).'   all    In.-   .sorrows  a»-a\ 
Elinor  .'(niitii 

:|t         ;i!         :;: 

This    la\Ui:hinK    beiir    is    very    ni-e. 

To  that  \-oiri1  Mil  ii>,-rrp. 
Kiiih    day    I    Inint    his    picture    up 

Ti'  see   him   .smile  ni   ine. 

'.lerald     Fisher. 


■Rrfiwn    hear,    w-hy    are    you    laughing 
Brown    hear,   why   are   you    Bind"' 
'Oh!    little   Kirl    if    voure    happy. 
You    don't    have    time    to    be    sad." 
Ora>-e    GrilTlth 


1.  .Vr.  Nel-on  Aldiicii  RockefnlU , 
son  of  John  D.  RockefeMer,  Jr..  wi» 
hl^  htidp.  the  fotniei  Mary  Todhuntei 
riark.  following  their  wedding  at  the 
■■'t.  Asaph's  Episcopal  Church  at  Bal.i. 
I  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  bride  i.- 
fhe  dauRhter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perc\ 
H.   Clark. 

U.  Some  of  the  college  naval  reserve 
otiicers  on  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
WyominK  Just  before  it  sailed  for  a 
I  raining  cruise  to  the  Azores.  Students 
tioni  Harvard.  Yale.  Northwestern  and 
University  of  California  composed  the 
student    crew   during  the   cruise. 

3.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergli 
with  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  two  of 
the  worlds  most  famous  fliers,  who 
met  at  Byrd's  headquarters  in  New 
Y(uU   to  exchange   felicitations. 

I.  The  usually  placid  plaza  of  the 
l>i'partment  of  Agriculture  Building.- 
at  Washington  witnessed  a  strangi 
scene  of  battle  recently  as  the  husky 
f. -IT  til  lads  who  have  been  camped  there 
a.s  guests  of  the  Department  celebrat- 
ed the  ending  of  the  Four-H  Cluii 
c;iiiip   by   a   monster   pillow  fight. 

*>.  Irvine.  Cal.  -  Dr.  Albert  A.  Michel- 
son.  note<l  scientist  and  "wizard  of 
li','hi.  '  taking  the  first  opportunity 
:iftei  his  arrival  here  to  test  the  mile- 
lonj.'  vacuum  tube  and  its  accessories 
with  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  de- 
'  ermine   the  exact  speed   of   light. 

fi.  Will  Rogers,  famous  humori.st, 
uas  present  at  the  Curtiss  Airport  and 
handled  the  starter's  flag^  for  the  good 
\*ill  flight  to  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  National  Air  Races  to  l>e  heUI 
it    Chica-.'o  ill   the  fall. 
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Big  Type  Imported  Barron  (EngGsh)  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


BIS    ECG    LAYERS.     Our    nn<-)i<    r..r    <)a> 
raiT^llijT    ft 'Ki*-!!    h\    tu    til*  It    r"iillrwji»'l 
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Cast*mcrc  Get  Prcninai  Prices  l«r  Their  Big  Bggs  fr*ai"MarT«l**P«ltoM 
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Dr.  Romfg's  i:zi.  Chicks 

Barrad    and    Whita^Mkt   $0.0*  par  ISO 

Whit*    Wyandnttrt     9.00  pw  100 

Mra»y    alurd    7.00  Prr  MS 

1  "'        pr<i<a!rl    llvr    arr' »1.      Ship    r.    o     I>. 
r.  0.  itomiK.  Vatcrinarian,        Beaver  Bprinn,  Fa. 


NBW   LOW   PBICBS 

CALHOUN    CHICKERIES 

Sc  Up-BAKCAm  CHICKS-Sc  Up 

an-lull 


■nil.  il     r.r    tiTo    anil    m 
^•a'l*    Iii-inM.'ii     in^^iiar^nri.      .\ll 
rfixiird,   flr«t  rt»fo,'  fr^t   Rrn'-d. 

I'M    lli.l 

Aaaaaai 
I.  Rrda 


*li    ti. 
'nMna    •i)iht> 
I'rdiT*    li.iiil..«rt 
i Inter    fmni    'hU    .i.|. 

Whita.   Brwp.  Bu«l  Laekomi:  Aaoaaai   .        is.ao 

Barrad.  Wkitr.   Bun  Rocki;  R,   I.   Rrda   .  7  00 

{  Buir,     Whitr    Orpinptoni     7  00 

.  S.L.    and   Wh.    Wvandottrt:   R.    |.    Rrdi...  700 

I  Blark    and    Whitr    MInorcaa    COO 

Baff     M  inarca*     9  00 

Hravy     Aitartrd     Brrada    CM 

Llpkt   Aawrtad    Brrrda   S.M 

Odd!   aad    Eada    coo 

TiNiii-  Jl  l««i|is  ..r.l.T  f.ir  an.r  niimhrr  nl  rtil.-k-. 
Wr  -lilo  l>«l»h.v  I  <».!>.  pIiK  l>.Ktay«>.  !<»«',  j'li' 
.l»'ih.'r>     k-uarniiTt^.l. 

I  CALHOUN  CHICKERIES.     let  n.     CpRmmi.  Ma. 


SPKIAL'LCC  RRtD  CHICKS 


Vl»..r«ii<.    purrlir,Ml.    brari    la.vini.    «iu»r.    ImV,    a:!  .•. 

S'*'-  J™-     Laaharaa.    Aaconaa  $1.50  $2.25  $4.M  $7.75 

Bd      Wh     RorJa.    Wh.    W»aa.       1.75  2.M     4  75     9  00 

Rrda.    Bair  Orp...    8.t.    Wyaa. .    2  00  2.75     5.J5     9.;s 
Jrrt.   6)k.    fiiaalt.    Wk.    Orpa., 

M»a»y    Aiitd.    (Rack). 

Rrda,    Wyaa..    rtr.)    |.M  2.25 


THE  ADA  BABV  CHICK  HATCHERV.        R. 
IU.f. -l.t     VaOonal     Hank. 


4.25    O.OC 
7.  Ada.  0. 


Navy  Braari  Caaatatrattri  Battarmilk 

rraiM  TipkM-coiiii  T««te4  Cowi 

i^  !«•  nUi  loilk  lu.lidv  I  Jirr  i*iit  la<iii- a.l.l  ili  -k 
a.«  ni-^anl  with  n..  rmioi  lnjir.>.lli.ut».  Il.-ilurra 
t.M-  i.i.*lii«  and  Ir^'.rni  da<ii;rr  fruu  iv»viili..«l. 
IniTi-aMs  ivc  i>rudu<ni.iii  and  iinnn.itr.  frriilitv  au.j 
liai.-hatrii.i.i.  (i'nid  fiir  .lit.-l-,  IimIIi-k  and  lavln< 
liM.v  y.l.t  Mtr>-<  fV,«n  tlir  fa.tor^  In  tinrr-l-  ..' 
(it>.u-    i«'.   !t>*.    i(,!r  luiir.-!,.    aiK.ir  .'..hi  p,. 


t\ : 


r  iih 


musvuLE  DAUty  raowicrs  cb..  TmjsviiiE,  pa 


PULLETS 


S  r.  Wliltr  t^'uhnm 
l*iini'ta.  Ill  12  ari-r^* 
"Id.  f1  M<4i,  ri|ira»> 
f«.llrrt.  .\11  crraiu  a> 
."ir    fami.    .Viuii^t    tlra 

•1.    >■.■      .M-.>   4    •(<   '.   nir,rth«ot(1.    Jl.TO   .-a.  It. 

PINE    TREE    HATCHEAV,       Bon  F.       Steektoil.  N.  J. 


ULSH*S  Superior  Chicks 

Whlir  Wvan.l.xi^.  »!> ml  prr  liV)  WTiifr 
Ri"•k^  ali.l  tlant<<l  lt.»*».  |.S.(i(l  |»r  |l"i 
H.n\     M.xcl.     .<:.!..     ,,r     li...       >i|  ill    foil. 

I'Hi'-,  iiif  rtrliirn  K-  :aratiir<>r|.  I'.«iap»  paid. 
iAS.    E.    ULSH.  Bravrr  Spriap*.    Pa. 


KLINE'S  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW    tX.OO-lOO:    $75.00-1.000. 

Priiixliania     SLitr     1  ..Hit,.     «J:i«ii.       Ni<n* 

hrMrr.     F>jllT    i;narr.i.r...d     f  O.l.T    ►Yrr     Or- 

(    drr  fr   -r.   A.l    <  ■  r  I"  K  11    It..],,,..  ,),.ni,pr. 

«    8.  W.  KLUfE,  Bos  M.   Hidd'ecrrek.  Ti, 


8.  Ca  White 


•ra  Pnll«tB 


M  r.|i.     \j.iil.    ,\|ai    haMiisf    II    imi    «ani    lil»h  iTa.lo 
hi,..!  i.t.lat    ,t."-k.    nr   .an    I'l:    v..iir   iwiuirn.i.  1  I-     IV- 

riSHtR    BROS.  AMaalie,    Pa. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


l!i.  ir.i!  H.Y-U  .  ««  (M  p  r  too 
II.  .11.  MHrrt  ..  7  iHi  i»r  leo 
Wr:'r  ti^T  rrrturrd  prloM  na 
■|."  *  I  ..Oil  MM.  run  Poa- 
tag.   P»,,|     IM)^    |,„  arriral. 

J-  A.  Haumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


•Pure-bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

J^liO    prr     inO:  tpo.oo    prr     l.OOO 

,.         >    c  **'■**  :««i«1l.    $7  00    prr    100 

rWAS      r.    EWINC.  R.  i.  UrClura,    Pa 


□ 


'"•l    l)l.i-a>r  fnv.   Uta.'  iv]..   H.«>-«   lavrr- 
I-arc,.    laii.     \\,.    I,,,,.     ,,.,.|,ii,„i     j^    u,  . 
'■•Hi    r.T    .10    v.-jtH     iatali.nn.    fir. 
Shrrmaa  Bawdrp.      B«    I9SB.      Mantflrld   O 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "l^V^* 


TaBcrrd  Straia 
sew     LEeHORMS 
BARRED      ROCKS     ... 

8      C.     REDS     

LISMT    MIXED    

HEAVY    MIXEO    

l«-«-   Than    liio   a.lit    1.-  prr  cJilHl      1 
l'a:<l.    .Mi    fr.»    mi 


C  O.  D. 

100        500    1.000 
$7.00  $32.  M 

COO   37.50  $;o.oo 

S.OO       

coo 

7.50 


Ik*      Wrltn    1-r 


35.00      .... 

w   .1.1.    PO. 
IT    ,■  -.-iilar.. 


T.  J.  BHRBNZBLLBR,  Pr*». 

Upitrd   Phaaa  B«>  F,  '    MaAllitarvilla.    Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSRY  CilCKS 

CASH   or   C.   0.   0.    PRICES   far   JULY 

F.nflmh     ii.'l      li..r-d    •\;i  !n.                      "-i          -.0  .11 

S.   C.    Whitr   Lrthorni    $;.25  $t  CO  17  00 

8.    C.     Barird     Rockt     2.75     5.00  « 00 

^fsa  S'^'i  '■**  ***   •«> 

Lifhl     Miard     2.00     3.50      6  00 

.•*••    Ion     i:''<y    le««.     1.000    Inia    110  on     >.,      IO<l<v.     '  tr 

d.iiirrj    ri«r«nii-Kl     r..«iap»    Paid.    Ordar    fr.«n    iii:> 
a.i      vny.r   i  iin  i  i.aii 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

N.   J.   Ami(.   Prop..     Star   Routr.   Box  I,   RirhAMd.  f*. 

BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 
.«niP  Tin  n  IIVK  IIROIIJ'nt.«  »nd  nthor  (>mllt^^  •» 
N.«  T..rk>  01  rtr  I  l.n.-  I'.uJtn  lloair.  Gat  IMS. 
"r  arr  Imnd"!  .-..iiUMl^vi.in  mrrrliajila.  Birrt<  frrt; 
rrtiini«  madr  ilail..  Il.chrst  pnrr«  Our  ouilrt  Ip 
nilimltrd.  |.i..'iiri.  .ilmir  ii>  V\"rii«  f.  r  au.>ii'i"n". 
rratta,  tac  -liii'lij  n-mnt.l.<ni..  H.ilirtay  <'alaa> 
rtar  r.l.l.T  r  i  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Ilia.. 
Writ    Waihinaton    Markrt     Nrw    Yarn   City. 


Potiltrymen  Learn  the  Latest 
Developments 


By  R.  L.   SCII.VRHING-H.ArsEN 


BUY    EASTERN    QUALITY-PLUS    BABY   CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS'HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tanrrrd    Stiain    Whitr    Lrohornt.  .    . 
Etrrlay    SI'ain    Brnon    Lrnnorna . .    . 
Sr     lirdp    A    Barrrd    Roikt    

liQht     Miifd     

Hravv     M  i»r(J  

COCOLAMJIS  POULTRY  farm! 

i^tltnVO        PURE  CASH   OR  C.  0    D. 

^niLK.d        BRED      $1.00  Pri  100  Bnakt  Ordrr 

Barrfd     Rook, — s     C 
II.Hii    M,...i    I  r  00  prr  100. 
TWIN    HATCHERY. 


$2.50  $4  M  $C00 

7M 

4M 

100 

3.00 

500 

«M 

2.25 

too 

700 

2.50 

VW 

COO 

•  t     1- 

-t     I  1.- 

•i.l. 

Bo«  P 

Corolaatut 

Pa. 

I... I  •,...!     1,11(10 

.      $1.00  $37  50  $75 

|.'i.' .     -  ii.iraiiN  i-'I 
MrAlittrrvillr,    Pp. 


Day  Old  Chick »-Puiieu  '^T  '^,  .,,'.."i.r';,.,i;,r 

I.'rtii  .  .  |!ji.,     I  hl.-l...     i»«*.r.l« 

' '  1     ' ■'     r     .  •.     '■  '     -.>!.        w  I'..- 

CatioM'i    Poultry     Farait.      Baa  15.       Vrraaillra.     Ohto 


In  the  Pwnsylvania  Farmer  are  Names-^^c- 

f"  .i-lvcriiM-.i  jiiiHiiut-.  Tiiiio  mm  .n-^.-iin  \i.ii  -co  tluni.  They  are 
liKo  old  iriii)iI.«--to  he  trustcfl.  Their  names  mean  economy,  full 
^.!ltIe  nini  iiitr'.;rity. 

Tell  the  manufacturer  you  saw  their  ad  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


THK  recent  annual  Flelil  Day  heiU 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  ICx- 
periment  Station  and  College 
Faim  at  New  Brunswick  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  special  program  held 
for  poultrymen  proved  very  lntcre.st- 
ing. 

During  the  morning  visitor.s  had  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  poultry 
pathology  laborator>-  at  the  poultry 
building,  which  has  recently  been  in- 
crea.sed  in  size.  Including  the  labor- 
atory at  Vineland,  New  Jersey  prob- 
ably ha-s  the  largest  facilities  for  the 
study  of  poultrj'  diseases  in  the  coun- 
try. On  another  floor  of  the  building 
were  various  types  of  incubators. 

In  the  aftemocm  a  tour  was  con- 
ducted to  the  poultry  farm,  where  a 
]  short  speaking  program  had  been  ar- 
ranged. Prof.  Thompson,  In  his  In- 
troductorj-  remarks,  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  creosote  oil  as  a  pre- 
.servative  for  the  outside  of  poultry 
buildings.  This  oil  can  be  sprayed  on, 
giving  a  light  brown  color  to  wood 
work  and  preventing  decay.  With 
a  spray  pump,  a  large  surface  can  be 
quickly  covered,  reducing  the  cost  of 
application.  This  material  is  not  -so 
good  for  in.side  iLse,  as  its  color  makes 
the  interior  dark. 

students'  Poultry 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  five 
laying  houses,  some  of  them  donated 
by  bankers'  a-ssociations,  for  the  use 
of    students    taking   poultry    courses. 

I  These   houses  each   held   125  pullets. 

!  Last  year  students  brought  their  pul- 

'  lets  with  them,  and  after  paying  for 
the  feed  consumed,  earned  about  S200 

'  each  toward  their  college  expenses. 
Vi.sitors  were  also  interested  in  ex- 
periments with  insulating  material,  in 
the  form  of  fiber  sheets  which  have 
bt^en  mentioned  befoie  in  this  depart- 
ment It  seems  that  one  important 
factor  in  high  production  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  extremes  of  temperature,  and 

,  hou.ses  lined  with  this  material  are 
warmer  in  uinter  and  cooler  in  .sum- 
mer than  unlined  houses. 

In  one  case,  the  temperature  of  the 
laying  quarters  where  this  lining  was 
used  was  78.   while   the  unlined  attic 
above  it,  where  the  sun  was  beating 
down    on    the    roof,    was    100.     Prof. 
Thompson   stated   that   the  increa.sed 
pri>duction  obtained  thniugh  the  use 
of  this  lining  made  the  cost  very  low. 
Th<».so  sheets  were  also  used  as  side- 
walls   for  buildings  and  as  roofs  for 
range  hou.ses,  requiring  some  form  of 
paint  or  preservative  for  outside  use. 
Prof.  Thompson  alsi>  mentioned  the 
two  tyiws  iif  batten,'  brotxiers  at  the 
farm,   whert?   experiments   in    battery 
brtKHllng  are  iimler  way. 
!       In  concluilin}!  his  brief  remarks,  he 
si>oke  of  the  World  P.>ultr\'  Congress 
to  be  held   in  London   in  July.    Prof. 
,  Thompson  Ims  charge  of  the  live  bird 
j  exhibit  there  from  this  country,  and 
I  has  116  entries  of  birds  to  take  over, 
lepresenting  the  cream  of  the  pmillry 
I  flocks  of  this  countrj-.    Twenty-five  of 
these  trios  arc  from  New  Jersey. 

S«>«>k<%  Ideal  Bird 

The  next  speaker  was  a  well-known 
breeder  of  the  state.  Mr.  Melvin  Vox 
of  Little  Falls.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fath- 
er, starting  in  1920  with  Leghorns-, 
became  interested  in  better  hreodinj;, 
and  in  ten  years  have  brought  their 
average  from  140  to  20t"t  eggs  per  bird 
through  -selection  and  breeding,  won 
two  .Xfw  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contct.s 
in  one  year,  and  are  always  among 
the  leaders  in  such  contests.  Mr. 
Fox  staWd  that  theii  bieeiling  woik 
has  always  been  dirrtled  toward  pr<»- 
thicing  an  ideal  bird,  seeking  not 
merely  high  prtMluction.  but  al.so  large 
tggs.  vigor,  and  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit thise  tendencies  to  the  offspring. 
-Mr.  Fox  advised  ptmltnmen  to  tlcior- 
minr  the  w.  aki'st  p..mt  in  their  bird.s 


each  year,  and  endeavor  to  strenRih. 
en  it  by  the  u.se  of  pedigreed  male.s 
strong  in  that  particular  point.  There 
Is  ni>  doubt  that  once  a  poultryni;ir 
has  learned  the  fundamentals  of  fpKi- 
ing  and  management  that  construr- 
live  bixeding  is  his  next  step  forwiini 

Extension  Specialist  L.  M.  Blar;: 
spoke  on  a  new  term  for  the  won] 
"cull"  as  applied  to  poultry.  Evt>n' 
poultrj'man  understands  cull  to  nuan 
a  bird  which  is  no  longer  profitable  a, 
a  layer,  and  is  taken  from  the  flo<  k  lo 
be  st^ld  for  meat;  but  the  buying  puli- 
llc  has  in  many  ca.ses  gained  the  i<U-n 
that  the  poiUtryraan's  cull  birds  ar? 
sick  or  otherwise  unfit  for  food.  In 
some  cases  this  has  meant  serioib 
loss  to  the  poultry  industry,  so  a  new 
terminology  is  to  be  used.  Instead  ni 
"culling"  a  pouItr>'man  now  "sepa- 
rates"  his  flock  Into  three  cla-s.sp.s 
The.se  are  "Selects."  or  birds  which  ar* 
to  be  used  as  breeders  or  kept  un 
further  production,  "Markets,"  which 
are  to  be  -sold  for  meat,  and  "Culls 
which  are  not  fit  for  production  >,< 
meat.  Mr,  Black  had  specimens  <,i 
each  clauss  in  exhibition  cages,  so  that 
the  audience  would  have  a  standard  tii 
aid  them  the  next  time  they  "sepa 
rate"  their  flocks. 

Profe.s,sor  Piatt  .spoke  of  exr< n 
ments  conducted  on  chicks  tn  b-it- 
teries  during  the  past  season.  Tb.  -. 
experiments,  having  to  d<i  principiHly 
with  feeding,  showed  that  some  ra- 
tions suitable  for  floor  feeding  wir. 
not  suitable  for  batter>'  feeding.  T'ji  i 
adding  extra  meat  scrap  to  the  Btir,.i 
ard  ration  fed,  it  was  found  that  th. 
excess  caiLsed  trouble,  while  exu.i 
milk,  while  not  increasing  growth,  n. 
proved  the  quality  of  the  chick. 

Alfalfa  meal  in  the  mash  seemed  i 
rau.se  slow  growth,  but  produced  a 
gtxKi  thick.  Limestone  in  place  .. 
bone  meal  tended  to  reduce  the  bh.  k 
trryuble  wliich  Is  .sometimes  present  in 
battery  chicks.  Fish  meal  apparei  i> 
would  not  take  the  place  of  cod-liv.  : 
oil  after  the  first  few  weeks. 


Friendly  ^, 
Talks 


Vincent 


YOU  don't  have  to  take  hold  ot  ' 
hot  end  of  the  poker  to  pi<  V 
up.    Every  poker  has   two  ends. 

We  all  like  to  have  our  own  u    ■ 
There  U  something  in  us  that  resi 
the  thought  of  being  .subject  to  p<  i  •  • 
body  el.se.    That  is  what  is  the  m.if 
with    Ghandi    and   his   folks  down    ; 
India.    Thoy  want  their  fiwn  way.  . 
they  can't  have  it  as  long  as  any  ot 
•■ountry  holds  Uie  reins  over  them 

And  you  and  I  are  the  same  w  ■'■ 
We  like  to  feel  th.it  we  are  our  •  .  ;! 
bos.ses.    The  result  Ls  that  we  wh.    '► 
around    with    anything     that    coi     - 
handy  in  the  eflforl  to  gain  the  \^  :  ' 
we   have   .set   our   heart   on.     Lot.-; 
times    that   object   which    is   so   •!•  - 
to  us  is  really  not  worth  fighting  i   : 
and   we  find    that   out  after  we  V. 
picked  up  the   poker  by  the  hot        ; 
and  seared  our  hands  to  a  blister 

The  Way  of  the  S«H>nnd  MHe 

He  Who  gave  us  that  old,  old  .st 
about   going   another    mile    with 
man  who  asks  us  to  travel  the  i 
mile    had   learned   a   truth   the   w.      I 
has  been  verj'  slow  to  learn.    He  kn 
that   a   .smile   is   better  than   a   ki    ; 
and   that   it  will   bring  things  an>      ' 
as  we  would  like  them  to  be  a  tb 
sand  times  belter. 

The  great  secret  of  the  world's  b'  - 
and  most  successful  men  and  wo"    ' 
is  that  they  have  masteieil  (he  aii     ■ 
smiling  their  way  through  when   i 
shatlows  are  thickest  and  difTicu" 
lie    on    evt  rv    hand. 


l,,|y    19.    1»30. 


Truck  Crops 


By  G.  8.  W-ATTJ< 

HERE    is  part   of   a    letter    that 
will    interest    gardeners    who 
are  accustomed  to  plow  under 
ill;;-    gri>wths  of  green  manures: 

I  h.H.ve  just  been  using  one  of  the 
iii-.s  plows  with  two  18-inch  bottoms 
liKt  you  have  mentioned  .several  times 
,n  v.iur  notes.  It  certainly  does  fine 
work.  Turned  under  full  sized  rye." 
fleoently  we  plowed  down  a  mix- 
tun-  of  vetch  and  timothy  that  would 
h;i'.  ••  presented  an  Impossible  prob- 
lem to  an  ordinary  plow.  And  a  quite 
pu^s.ible  job  was  done  even  though 
tiu.  -soil  was  rather  dry.  Of  course 
svf  will  have  a  dry  seed  bed  unless 
amt'le  rains  fall  but  that  chance  was 
taJo.n  in  this  case  in  order  to  build  up 

,  (.  ..r  field. 

*  *     • 

ttT/'EEP  your  cultivators  going.' 
IV.  That  was  the  advice  I  received 
rri'iu  a  gardener  of  long  experience 
ivhtn  he  visited  my  farm  some  yearj 
aj:<..  And  he  was  about  right,  too. 
y.-x  growers  there  are  who  cannot 
fir. ember  an  occasion  when  the  labor 
.1  hand  hoeing  or  weeding  woidd  have 
;>tta  less  if  the  cultivator  had  been 
iisi-ii  more  frequently. 

^        i^        i>. 

OS  the  subject  of  cultivation  vie 
have  at  present  an  enlightening 
i.'::;(>arl.son  in  two  patches  of  pea.s.  .An 
itu-\perienced  operattir  worked  one.  A 
I. ireful,  thorough  operator  worked  the 
.lUier.  Rains  came  and  the  vines  Icnlg- 
1.1  before  another  cultivation  coidd  be 
^iven.  Now  the  properly  workeu 
(lati  h  is  practically  clean:  will  require 
ri..  hand  work  at  all-    Five  dollars  an 

111  in  labor  will  scarcely  cover  the 
••\:'-ase  of  keeping  weeds  dowii  in  the 

itli-r.  There  is  no  satisfactory  rem- 
fii>  for  failure  to  get  most  gardening 

"P- rations  done  right  in  the  first 
pl;ic<>. 

*  *      * 

A.>5  the  season  advances  and  tem- 
peratures go  high  it  becomes 
ii-  •  .-.s.sary  to  be  especially  careful  con- 
cv.uing  the  quality  of  the  vegetables 
i.'i.  sells.  Overmature  peas,  pithy  rad- 
1-!  -  -1.  wixHly  beets,  string>'  beans  that 
.1  inti>  the  channels  of  trade  must 
ic.-i  the  vegetable  growing  industry 
in.iie  than  the  ravages  of  many  in- 
>t  ■  t  pests.  .\3  we  have  said  before, 
.il«-iit  ht>w  many  more  vegetables 
w .  ,id  be  used  if  nobtnly  ever  were 
li-ippointed  in  respect  to  quality? 
•     *     • 

ANOTHER  costly  factor  that  is 
likely  to  escape  attention  in  mid- 
'U!.,mer  is  the  occasional  weed  that 
','  -.-i  by "  and  makes  seed  before  we 
kr.  .w  it 

«      •      • 

THE  harvesting  of  early  garden 
crops  is  being  finished  in  b<.th 
fi'ine  and  market  gardens.  Valuable. 
t'l-rtile  soil  should  not  continue  idle. 
i>  ns,  eariy  varieties 'of  sweet  com, 
I'ttuce.  beets,  turnips  and  other  veg- 
f!  loles  may  be  plantetl  for  fall  u.se 
ivi  .sale.  Or  .soy  beans,  sweet  clover. 
'  ■-.  millet,  vetch,  barley  aiul  a  few 
•;•  -T  crops  may  be  planted  singly  or 
Hi  mixture  to  keep  dt>\v-n  weeds  and 
■'    '  t  up  the  land. 

Milly  NVoodbrid^'s  Trek 
to  the  Pacific 


(Continued  from  page  t».  i 
;  ba^k.^  uproariously  when  ;i  whale 

•en  t*>  blow. 
'•Veil,  there   is  not   much    more   for 

to  teil.  but  yes,  there  is.  for  le.s.s 
;i  a  month  after  1  came  Imme  lo 
•iae.  I  received  Millys  and  t^uinliy  s 
■Ming  cards  with  a  delightful  lettef 
'  •<-o  letters  in  one  envelopi.;  t"i«i  l)iiih 
■iy  anil  (^uinby  wrote.  Winthi'.p 
"  put  in  a  -shiHjt  of  his  own.  "Jusi 
'  thus  place  is  bubbling  over  fill 
'applne-*.-*.  "  he  wrote.  "I'm  only  ,i 
■  tator  But  it's  fun:  tin  niigluy 
'1  We  {>»•:  r«eveied  and  <-iiiii>'  n\er 
•'  All  <i  le  to  Milly.  loo  If  il  hadn  t 
'\  fur  hi»r  I  suppose  we  would  ■<tlll 
I'lck  tii>»re  alone  and  lialf-stai vinv; 
'lie  Pea«^:"  (The  end  > 
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In 

six  years 


From  chicken  shed  to  poultry  plant 


Six  years  ago  Mr.  Frank  Faidley  of  Somerset,  Pa. 
started  out  with  200  chickens  in  the  shed  shown 
below.  The  left  picture  shows  some  of  the  build- 
ings which  comprise  his  poultry  plant  to-day.  Any 
poultryman  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud  oj 
such  rapid  progress. 

How  did  he  do  it?  By  thrift  and  good  manage- 
ment, of  course,  and  by  using  the  feeds  which 


give  most  profit  per  dollar — Amco  Open 
Formula  Poultry  Mashes. 

Last  year  Mr.  Faidley  raised  2,300  chicks 
on  Amco  Starting  and  Growring  Mash  vnth 
a  total  mortality  of  only  4  per  cent.  In  the 
fall  his  pullets  were  put  in  laying  quarters 
on  Amco  Super  Egg  Mash.  They  aver- 
aged from  50  to  70  per  cent  production 
throughout  the  winter,  and  on  June  1st 
were  still  doing  50  per  cent.  These  birds 
are  in  wonderful  condition  and  many  of 
them  vidll  be  carried  over  into  the  yearling 
flock. 

This  year  2,600  birds  are  being  reared 
with  equal  or  better  results.  Mr.  Faidley 
sticks  to  Amco  Feeds  for  these  reasons: 
Favorable  prices,  open  formulas,  fine  re- 
sults in  growth,  condition,  and  production. 


TRUE  economy,  which  resulta  in  poultry 
profits,  demands  the  consistent  use  of 
good  feed.  Amco  Super  Egg  Mash  brings 
out  the  best  that's  in  your  birds.  During  the 
hot  summer  months,  feed  as  much  Amco 
Super  Egg  Mash,  slightly  moist,  as  your 
birds  will  clean  up  in  10  to  15  minutes  once 
a  day.  They  will  clean  it  up  readily  enough, 
too.  Keep  the  dry  mash  in  hoppers  before 
them  all  the  time,  in  a  cool  place  near 
plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water. 

This  is  the  way  to  get  eggs  regularly, 
straight  through  the  summer  into  fall-  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  hens  require  less 
energy  and  beat  producing  scratch  grains, 
but  they  need  more  of  the  stimulating  and 
egg-making  materials  contained  in  Amco 
Super  Egg  Mash. 

The  Amco  Poultry  Mashes  are  mixed  ac- 
cording to  best  present  day  poultry  feeding 


knowledge.  You  can  judge  the  formulas  before 
buying,  because  they  are  open.  The  ingredients 
are  high  in  quality,  mixed  fresh  and  shipped 
fresh. 

See  your  nearest  Amco  Agent  for  your 
summer's  supply. 


A.MCO    FEED   SERVICE 

DIV.  OK  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


niST.  OFFICF 


MLNCY.  P.V 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 

READING,  PA, 


Djllri$«far«  t«r 


Dow  Sprays 

In  PannaynanU 

Arpcnata     o(     Lead,     Calcltuu     Araeiiate, 

•lAffuaoltun  Aroonato,  Dowoo, 

Boiiiow,    Dry    Ume    Snlphtir. 

Do\--    Sp«clAl    FoUto   Syray. 


Iln.-  •>.• 
Inarrtl.-M.s 

ami 

I  iinplcl.!.- 

onitianrt  i 

Rasdin< 


liriu^ 


BASr  CHICKS  C.  O.  Df 


^■nl  na  iUMi-^  Ju.-'  mail  r^'ir  nrrtfr.  ^V«  ^hl? 
I  on.  and  .-iirant^'  lUs  drUrrrr  nf  rhl  In 
•     -"1    p^ir^-*n-*.|    inr^-'t.*.!    and    nillr-l    fl(yki. 

Prieaa   ao    2J       $0        100 
«C     Wh,    A    Br.    Lnharna    ...   $2.50  $4. M     $«.00 

B     Racks  A    R.    I     Rrdi    3.00     5.M     10  00 

Wh     R.   &    Wh     W,an 3.50    C.JO     IJ.OO 

M'trit    All    Vaortira  .  2.50    4.50      I  0« 

NITTANY     VALLEY     HATCHERY 

BOX     so:.     BELLEFONTE      PA 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,6c  up 


Wh  .    B..    Bu..    tad    nr 
nocki,    Wyandattaa 
Hravy   Sniilrrt 
Lipht    Sr«M«r« 

r*  Mr  *   f  'r        ...M     '"a'  I. 


I'.oo  $1 00  $;.oo  114 

.'.ill  too  H  tfd  44 
.VM  iOO  a  «0  34 
I  71     !  M     SOO     39 


I 


II 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,Ickesbur(.Pi. 


BggEI  SUMMER 


CHICKS 

OF   BKST  QUALITY 

.  .-;j-"  ,a  1  %t\\\  iiT?  arr.al  «.,  ..i.-ati 
'.•..I  Hunitii<>r  CiurJtt  »rt»  **>*•  f"T  T'rt>f 
itAblo    ttp'tlr-p*.    wtnt-T    m-a'    %v'\    «( rtn4 

NAMI  HATCHERIES,    lot  22.    GAMUER.  OHM 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


I  Ov^B      ■  ,    .        I   .  .     1     .!  .11 

^^T^^^B    .s.    I      \\!ir,>    I... .,..411-       w.'iiai 

^^^^^V  uti  \n  T  ll»  Kkiia  iin.i'':  .■hi(-k< 
^^^^^W  fr..iii  fri-r  rm..-  »>'l.>t"<l  .i...k  «i 
^^^^^  »« ii.i  |,oi  1..1  lil  •..  i^r  .;  .<! 
•  -  -o  i.T  500  17.%  110  |,.r  1  ...1.1  rir.i  hi.  hati-li.-« 
.■..r  .i-H-l,-  fhi.  k,  |..ic;  n>..  .,r-  >l  ii.-in».-..l 
'■  '       -^t.-      c.i-i:  .   r-  . 

aakart  L.  Claaarr        Sat    N       Klria(rlirri>yia    Pa. 
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POTATO 
DIGGERS 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 


Hotv  to  Patent  Fruits  and  Plants 


Get  the  polatoci  easily,  quickly  and 
wirh  I«ast  posiil.te  skiiutms  and  bruis* 
•ng.  The  "Success  Junior"  i$  designed 
for  ihe  jmall  grower  Low  co»t  and 
p»y«  for  itscK  the  firM  year.  Every 
firmer  should  have  a  "SucceM  Junior." 

We  alio  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger— (he  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig- 
ger. Designed  for  Ihe  larger  grower. 
Geis  all  Ihe  Potatoes  and  lea\ei  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  wiihin  reach  of  rvtry 
grower. 

Write  for  iUuitrattd  Ctilatctf. 


AlFARaDHARCO..lJinite(I 
YORK.PA.  BOX  246 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?.  • .  Reach  fo  r 

ABSORBIXE 

Effe<Mive  Aliisorbine  qiiiokly  relifvos 
nnisclfs,  pore  and  fh<iII«>u  from  ovt-rwork. 
Pull<*(l  trn<litii.>.  •-traiu.'iaiu]  ^|l^ilins  ropoiiil 
(•roiiiptly  to  it.  'W  <iirt  l)li^I«•^  or  loor-eu  hair 
— aiitl  faor»ie  i-aii  work.  Famous  as  un  aiil 
to  quick  Lealiug  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
J=2..>0  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W  ^     Piirc.   Miuml.   harilv.   ranfiUlv  Krit! 

i_.  t,-.^  \  "'*'■  •'•"•lut'ly  rlnn.  hcaST-ylfltl- 
in«.  IToauop  5  t(.  Ill  inure  IiiihIhIh  i*r  ht»  Lan- 
".'?'■"''■  l'0'"ity    uniwn.     Il<«iuiiv...   l..«.   i».d      lUif«   free 

l-i^nrt»t    ['Hill    ::i"i    i-.iiii'U      Sdinil* 


fift 


A.  m.  HOrFMAN,  !■•.,  UmM  Mt, 


CBAWFORD   COUNTY.   PINNA. 

— Tl.e  Best  Pl.ue  to  Buy  Cows— 
Wliv  111,1  l.iiy  v. Mir  full  fr...|i.iiiiic  row^ 
iinw  I.,  for.,  ih.y  li.n.  l-.-i,  |.i.  k...|  i.v.t  nii.) 
Willi.'  th.'  -ii|i|.l\-  ,s  s.-iilv  IT|,,.«  nri'  inii.li 
low.r  tliKii  11I--I  i.-iir  iiii.l  wf  havr  iimiiv 
(iirl.imlK  i.iT.ikI  n>iit,\  ..f  hilfi-r*  I.~i.  Writl 
in     yi.i.r     w;un>.      Km.  i.  nt      mtvI.  .      wit|i..ut 

'  <..il      t"     .Xt.i; 

Cr:i«-toi-d    Co.     CoOi'.     D..ir>-    Iii.p.     &    Sales 
A"'  "■  Market  House.  Mcadville.  Pn. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

S  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

••>•••'    ' I    '•■  ••   li^'Miii-     iM.-llint    III-',   .s.iii.i 

.i.l.ir.  .siiaiirht  l.,i.  k>.  l..i,c  !n„|  ,|,.,.,,  l,;„ije,l  .\|i 
t.ui  ..f  l(i-Ki»tiT  of  M.-rlt  ilniii-  niiil  sirwl  bv  (ikhI 
ItriiiiiN.iii  i.f  nlil  Sil.lln  liniiilioci-  rnicl  nt'tir,  iH> 
f-M.h  l..r  .)iil.k  sill..  JVilirnl  .V. .  r.-.|it.Nl  Il.Til  hii.I 
I.IcxhI     lesi.il.     Highland  Farms,     Orecniburg.  Pa. 

"^t^l^^n^V  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

nil. IV  I.,,-  .iTM...  ,\,.,-..lit..I  Il.rJ.  Th.-  tlilliliii..!- 
hnw  iiii.uy  t...t..,l  iliiiiiK.  CHiiiu.t  bt-  li.iii.  n  f..r 
slii.w   ..r    ^in-^M.  I1..I1.    July    SiH-.lal    ltl,,„iii,t 

Troy.    Pa. 


sIll.W      ..r      IrriKlll.    I1..II 

BONO    FARMS. 


BEAUTirvI..  ..r.lt.l  ,.<,|„r  J.r«.y  h.  If.  r  <ii|f  li 
»k«  ..111.  !i..t  r.-L-l'.i.  r.il.  r.-K.  .«ir,.  «•  ■  r«lit...l 
li.nl.    y.:.-.....        W.    F.    McSparran     t'.i?nl..     Pa 

Re«iat«r«_d    Jeraey    Bull.    II     ni..i,tli»    old      Mam. 

"•'■"'?  "ii'.'.'v  ';;"'L'k^„i^"""^""'  '"■'■''•  Write  ,i«. 
J.     M.     MAIN     It    SOWS,  Shipptinburg.    Pa. 

ATKSHIRE    CATTLE    of    the    besT  hl.md    llneaT 

PURE.BHED  GUEENSEV  HUr|R  CALVES  a„d 
STEPHEN    KELLOOO,  Burdctte.    K.  Y, 


Holstein  Bulls  ?'\".''-  '■■'""  «"  ""-'••■<»t»ij 

r,  ,  '"'■''■     '■■"'"    '"Ives    ti.    nerrl.e. 

«l.le  »i;c.   fr.i.,    K     l\   11.    |>.   52.   the   1.100  lb.   bill- 
t.  ■     mill     4'<     liiill       .M«.,    feiiinleii 
Ci  vital   Spi-inR   Stock   Farm.  LittUstown.    Pa. 

TiOLSTEIN     BULLS 

S.T\  l.-.>nMi.    I.,..-,    t..,«|    ti|..-      fr L.,..,|    |,r.,.|,..  ,    .. 

..•^^•.     Slr.'il    I..1     S..II   i.f    hllii:    K..ln|...li    »  li.,  |„„ ';,„,i 

ll-i   I.f  I'liiUHi  jh    ,|:,,ri:|,i,,...    I'ri.i.l    t,,  ...||  ,,i,|,  !; 
Chai.  L.  Wilkinson.  Neshi  mmy  rarm.Riislil.nid.Pa! 


My  s.  w.  h.f:t(  hkk 
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Read  the  Advertisements  i 

in  these  columns.   By  their  guid-  ? 

ance    you     can    obtain     the    best  R 

today;    economize    for    the    best  5 

tomorrow.  S 


THK  following  is  quoted  from  the 
Townseml-Piiinell     amendmenl 
to  the  Patent  Act.  approved  by 
President  Hoover  on  May  23.  1930. 

"Every  patent  shall  contain  a  short 
title  or  description  of  the  invention  or 
discovery,  correctly  indicating  its  na- 
ture and  design,  and  a  grant  to  the 
patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the 
term  of  seventeen  years,  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make.  use.  and  vend 
the  invention  or  discovery  (including 
in  the  case  of  a  plant  patent  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  asexually  reproduce 
the  plant)  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  territories  thereof,  re- 
ferring to  the  specification  for  the 
particulars  thereof.  A  copy  of  the 
specification  and  drawings  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  patent  and  be  a  part 
thereof. 

"Any  person  who  has  invented  or 
discovered and  asexually  repro- 
duced  any   di.stinct   and   new   variety 

1  of   plant,    other   than   a   tuber-propa- 

]  gated  plant,  not  known  or  used  by 
( thers  in  this  country,  before  this  in- 
vention or  discovery  theretjf,  ami  not 

;  patented  or  de.«cribed  in  any  printed 
publication  in  thi.-^  or  any  forei;,'n 
country,   before   hi.s  invention   or  di.s- 

I  tovery  thereof,  or  more  than  two 
.\eais  prior  to  his  iipplication.  unless 
the  same  i.«  provetl  to  have  bet-n  aban- 
dnned.   may.  on   pa\  nient  of  the   fro.s 

I  required  by  law.  and  other  due  pro- 
feciling  had.  obtain  a  patent  therefor. 

Other  i(«-qiiir(>im>iit»> 

"No  plant  patent  shall  be  declaied 
invalid  on  the  ground  of  non-conipii- 
ance  with  this  section  if  the  descrip- 
tion is  made  as  complete  as  is  rea- 
.sonably  possible. 

"The  applicant  .shall  make  oath  that 
he  does  veriJy  believe  himself  to  be 
the  original  and  first  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer  of   the variety   of    plant, 

for  which  he  solicit.s  a  patent;  that 
he  does  not  know  and  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  same  was  ever  before 
known  or  used:  and  shall  state  of 
what  country  he  is  a  citizen. 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act.  no  variety  of 
plant  which  ha.«  been  introduced  to 
the  public  prior  to  the  approval  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  patent.  ' 

A  patent  attorney,  specializing  in 
services  to  .A.griculture  and  Horticul- 
ture, supplies   the  following: 

"If  thus  appear.^  that  discDvems 
<ir  introducers  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  leproduced  a.sexually  i  by  cut- 
tings, buds,  bulbs,  e tc  ,  rather  than 
from  seeds)  may  obtain  exclusive 
rights  to  repr<Kluce  and  sell  their  cre- 
ations for  seventeen  years.  Tubers 
(in  the  strict  sen.se i   are  excluded. 

Our   Own    Discoveries 

"Plants  on  which  patent.<<  are  ob- 
tainable must  not  have  been  known, 
used  by  others  before  discovery  or  de- 
velopment by  the  applicant,  nor  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication 
either  here  or  abroad  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  date  of  patent  appli- 
cation. No  plant  actually  'introduced 
to  the  public'  prior  to  May  23.  1930. 
will  be  eligible  for  patent.  Varieties 
tleveloped  or  discovered  prior  to  May 
2^.  1930.  but  distributed  to  others  for 
jiurpo.ses  of  experimentation  or  prop- 
agation, and  not  .sold,  may  be  eligible 
for  patent. 

"The  ac  tual  <liscoverer  or  developer 
must  make  application  for  patents  on 
his  own  di.scoveries  or  creations.  Em- 
ployers may  protect  themselves  by 
having  employe.^  make  assignment.^ 
to  them  covering  all  new  varieties  de- 
veloped. This  is  ciinunon  practice  in 
research  laboratories.  When  pater.t 
applications  are  accompanied  by  a.-^- 
sif;nnients,  patents  may  lie  issued  in 
assignee's   name. 

"Theie  is  no  advantage  in  delaying 
the  ilale  of  application  and  there  are 
frequently  important  disadvantages. 
All  applications  and  all  inf.irination 
concerning  them  are  held  in  strictest 


.secrecy  until  the  patent  is  eithe.- 
granted  or  refused.  The  following 
possible  disadvantages  of  delay  in 
making  application  are  noted: 

"(1)  Some  other  person  may  have 
secured  cuttings  from  the  new  plant, 
or  may  actually  create  or  discover  a 
closely  similar  plant  and  by  applying 
promptly  greatly  complicate  the  task 
of  securing  the  patent  for  the  right- 
ful  originator  or  discoverer. 

"(2)  The  two-year  time  limit  will  be 
expiring  soon  on  some  plants  that 
have  been  described  in  print  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

"(3»  At  present  it  takes  about  18 
months  to  get  a  mechanical  patent.  It 
will  probably  take  much  less  time  to 
get  a  plant  patent,  but  considerable 
time    must    be    allowed.     Any   person 


de.siring  to  advertise  a  plant  next  sea- 
son as  'palenied'  must  proceed  with 
the  patent,  application  with  utmost 
speecl. 

"An  applicant  for  patent  may  draw 
up  hi.s  own  application  and  specifica- 
tions, but  Ihey  must  be  made  out  ac- 
cording to  certain  for  ms  and  the  final 
value  of  a  patent  frequently  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  claiinu 
are  drawn.  An  applicant  may  make 
his  own  illustrations,  which  must  be 
of  a  certain  size  and  on  certain  kinds 
of  paper,  sometimes  in  true  color  and 
.sometimes  in  black  and  white.  How- 
ever, few  who  are  not  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  Patent  Office  and  its 
rules  of  practice  obtain  patents  un- 
assisted. The  Patent  Office  is  now 
making  new  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
plying to  plant  patents. 

"Ordinarily  it  will  not  be  necessai7 
for  the  applicant  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  secure  his  patent. 
It  may  not  always  be  neces.sary  to 
send   his  specimen." 


Succ«'Hs  With  crapes  re<|uires  that  they  be  primed  each  year  and  that 
they  have  a  trellis  ntrong  enough  to  hold  them  off  the  ground.  The  Illus- 
tration shows  a  neatly  kept  trellis  or  arbor.  Cedar  |M)stH  were  placed  in 
thr  ground  and  Iron  plp«'s  run  through  holes  in  the  posts.  The  \lnes  are 
then  lied  to  the  plp«»s  and  this  inaK<-s  ti  very  ttubntantial  grape  arbor 
I^ncastcr   county.   Fa.  *  Luke   \V.    Martin. 


The  Last  Wild  Pigeon 


Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Penn- 
.\vlvania  Farmer  tiated  Apiil  12th. 
1930.  The  article  "The  Pigeon  Mys- 
tery" interests  me.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  life  habits  and  final  di.sappeaiance 
of  the  pas.senger  pigeon  i  Etopistes 
migratorius  iLinni,  commonly  called 
wild  pigeon.  I  have  a  letter  froj.i 
Mr.  S.  A.  Stephan.  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden. 
Cini  innati,  Ohio,  which  he  wrote  me 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  last 
pas.>;enger  pigeon  which  they  had  in 
captivity  in  which  he  .says:  "The  last 
.survivor,  female,  died  at  two  o'clock 
p.  m.  ein  Saturday.  August  29,  1914. 
it  being  the  la.st  of  a  flock  of  .seven- 
teen that  was  captured  in  the  year 
1S76."  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  wild 
pigeon  ihe  article  refers  to  is  the 
band-tailed  pigeon.  I  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  know  definitely  about  the  va- 
riety. The  passenger  pigeon  length 
(depends  on  the  tail  development t  is 
about  14  inches,  extent  about  25  inch- 
es,  tail   has   12  feathers.   The   mourn- 


ing dove,  al.so  called  turtle  dove,  ha.^ 
14  feathers  in  the  tail  and  can  p-is- 
sibly  be  confounded  with  the  pa.-- 
.senger  pigeon.  I  will  enclose  a  pi'  - 
ttire  of  a  mounted  passenger  pigimi 
now  in  my  possession.  The  bird  w  i.-. 
killed  November  5.  1890,  about  .seven 
miles  west  of  this  city.  It  is  one  '  f 
the  la.st  if  not  the  last  pa.sseng<  r 
pigeon  kille<|  in  this  state.  -Charlc.'. 
H.  Eldon,  319  locust  Street,  William- 
jMirt.  Pa. 

Editor's  note: — Mr.  Eldon  is  c.n- 
rect  in  his  surmise  that  the  Callforni;'. 
wild  pigeons  mentioned  in  our  issue 
of  April  12th  are  of  the  band-tailel 
type,  not  the  suppo.se«Uy  extinct  pa~- 
se-nger  pigeons.  Correction  of  the  er 
loneous  rept)rts  from  California  wn- 
made  in  an  editorial  published  M.i\ 
24th. 


Farm  Editors  in  Canada 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ha.v  much  ab.ivi 
ground,  aside  from  furs,  to  offer  tl' 
white  man.  A  short  distance  north 
of  the  city  of  Quebec  lies  Lamentid.  • 
Park,  where  same  and  fish  are  .said  '  ■ 
be  plentiful  md  fairly  ctmvenient  i  ■ 
reach.  This  stretches  across  both  si»l.  • 
of  the  tlivide.  or  parting  .if  the  ways, 
between  the  rivers  whi.-h  flow  soi;i'i 
into  ihe  St.  Lawrence  and  those  whu  .. 
flow  north  towar.l  Hu.l-.>n  Bay  or  tt.i 
Atlantic. 

Kifteeii  years  ago  Quel>e.:-  was  mo-S- 
ly ""in  the  mii.i"  as  far  as  roads  wei 
toncerned  Now  it  has  12.000  miles  .i 
permanently  improved  high'^ay  uu'l 
l.""),0()0  miles  of  graded  earth  ri>ad- 
passable  under  all  weather  . onditioP'^ 
.Motorists  from  this  country  I'ind  tli' 
piituresque  town.s  and  farm  homes 
very  attractive. 


^'hether  it  is  a  dairy  feed  or  a 
mash,  for  box"*'""  ^x-'f"^''- ArtaJy 
V bndcr  Fci- Js  are  the  hiicut  you 
can  buv — mixed  by  special  for- 
mulas to  give  your  stock  aiiJ 
poultry  the  maximum  in  feeding. 
I'oiir  dealer  carrits  A  ready 
V  onder  Feed*.  See  hitu  today 
or  write  us  direct. 

Arc.\dvFm«msMiii  incCcimpany 
LVpt.^2  Bto»k>  ttuiUiiig,  CI>iia«o,  IIL 
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A^^  And  Poultry  F*nc« 
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American  Dairy  Science  Ass^n 

Meeting 


By   A.  .\.  itORi.AVO 


Here's  a 

STOCK  SPRAY 

that 

Kills  and  Repels 

Preferred  by  leading  dairymen 
cvervwhere.  Tanglefoot  Stock 
Spray  kills  and  repels  flies  and 
other  insects— protects  cows  all 
dav  in  bam  or  pasture.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  u*e— never  stains,  discolors, 
or  Kuras  the  hair^and  won't  bum 
or  blister  the  bide.  Milking  and 
feeding  are  easier  because  cows  and 
oilier  atiimals  arc  unmolested  and 
iliilet.  You  get  more  and  better 
milk— larger  cream  checks.  Tangle- 
toot  will  not  taint  milk — is  power- 
tul.  lasts  longer,  goes  farther — 
works  equally  well  on  horses, 
hojjs  and  other  farm  animals.  Trv 
Tan^lcfoeH.  We  guarantee  you'll 
like  it.  Leading  dealers  everywhere 
H-ll  this  remarkable  stock  spray. 
Write  for  free,  interesting  booklet. 

THE     TANGLEFOOT     COMP.ANY 
Crmnd  Rapid*.  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 

liitrn  in  on  |K«  Tan«J*fool  Jwofram  on  WLS 

Fri Jay  etcninga.  8:  I  S  Daylight  Suting  Timr, 

7:15  Central  Standard  Tim.:. 


»rc. 
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AMES.  Iowa,  was  the  Mecca  ff>:' 
dain,'  scientists  June  24  to  20 
when    the   annual    meeting   of 
the  Association  took  place.    Over  200 
I  members   were   present   for   the    ses- 
!  sions,  part  of  which  were  devoted  to 
each  of  the  five  sections — production, 
!  manufacturing,  extension,  official  test- 
ing and  dairy  economics. 

Many   topics  of  interest  were   pre- 
I  sented  in  brief  papers  followed  by  dis- 
cussions.   Some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing to   Pennsylvania  Farmer   readers 
are  summarized: 

The  Dairy  Situation 

The  Economic  Situation  of  the 
Dairy  Industry  was  presented  by  Roy 
Potts  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Since  the  crash  in 
the  stock  market  last  November,  in- 
dustry has  been  suppressed,  unem- 
ployment has  increased  and  the  price 
trend  of  all  commodities  has  been 
downward.  Butter  prices  have  been 
running  from  7  to  14  cents  less  pen- 
pound  than  a  year  ago  and  cheese 
abeiut  three  cents  less. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  2'j 
per  cent  in  butter  production  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  pre.sent 
year  as  compared  with  the  similar 
period  last  year,  a  decrease  of  4.7 
per  cent  in  cemdensed  and  evaporat-.'d 
milk  but  an  increase  of  8.2  per  cent  in 
chce.se.  The  amount  of  butter  in  stor- 
age has  been  running  from  20  to  J.'j 
million  pounds  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  there  being  50  million  pouncls  in 
storage  now  as  compared  with  28  mil- 
lion pounds  in  June,  1929.  The 
amount  of  cheese  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  • 

The  large  amount  of  unemployment 
at  pre.sent  is  what  makes  the  bad 
ectmomic  situation  in  dairying.  The 
dairy  business  is  suffering  more  from 
underconsumption  rather  than  over- 
production and  will  improve  as  soon 
as  busine.ss  conditions  improve,  which 
upturn  is  expected  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Now 
is  the  time  for  dairymen  to  cull  out 
unprofitable  cows,  send  a  large  per- 
centage of  calves  to  the  butcher  and 
use  a  go<xl  sire  since  they  can  now  be 
purchased  cheaply. 

\%»t«'r  Rowls  Inrreasc  Milk  Production 

C.  Y.  Cannon  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  presented  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental work  to  determine  the 
vahie  of  individual  water  beiwls  pro- 
viding a  constantly  available  supply 
of  water  vs.  outside  tanks  from  which 
the  cows  were  watered  twice  daily. 
The  water  cup  groups  of  cows  drank 
18  per  cent  more  water  and  produced 
six  per  cent  more  milk  and  12  per 
cent  more  butterfat  than  the  outside 
water   lank  groups. 

Sunshine  FiitN  VttMlity  Into  Milk 

The  influence  of  sunshine  on  the 
grow  th  and  on  the  milk  of  heifers  was 
discuM.sed  by  T.  M.  Ol.son  of  the  South 
Dakota  College.  The  no  sunlight  group 
of  heifers  grew  faster  than  the  sun- 
light group  of  heifers  hut  when  the? 
latter  freshened  and  four  to  eight 
|>ounds  of  their  milk  was  fed  to  grow- 
ing pigs  daily,  the  pigs  made  faster 
gr.nvth  than  those  receiving  a  similar 
amount  of  milk  from  the  no  simlight 
group  of  heiters. 


The  llclation  ol   VIcId  to  Net   Returns 

.1  C.  McDowell  of  the  I'  S  Dairy 
Bureau  has  found  from  tabulating  Mio 
production  recortl.~  >>f  cows  in  dair.i' 
hertl  iuiprover.ieni  as.soi  lations  that 
the  <<>w  yieldtii);  10(»  poiinds  of  but- 
terfat returns  on  the  avera:?e  $13  in- 
cmne  over  f e*  d  cost.  The  'JOO  pound 
cow  returns  $53.  the  300  p.nin.l  c.^w 
*!>0.  the  400  pound  cow  $130.  and  the 
500  pound  cow  $169  over  fceti  cost    In 


other  words  increasing  the  produc- 
tion five  times  increa-ses  the  net  re- 
turn over  feed  co.st  13  times. 

Cottonseed   Meal   for   Dairy   Calves 

Professor  Earl  Weaver  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma Station  has  fed  cottonseed 
meal  as  the  sole  concentrate  to  dair>- 
calves.  As  much  as  2.5  to  3.0  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal  daily  has  bed 
fed  five-months-old  calves.  While  the 
calves  did  not  make  normal  gains  in 
growth  yet  the  results  indicate  that 
the  toxicity  of  cottanseed  meal  has 
been  over-estimated.  From  six  to 
seven  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  was 
fed  daily  during  the  gestation  perit>d 
of  heifers  and  from  nine  to  14.5  pounds 
daily  during  lactation  without  harm- 
ful results. 

Grinding    Roughage 

L.  H.  Fairchild  of  the  Letz  Manu- 
facturing Co.  summarized  the  present 
information  on  the  grinding  of  rough- 
age. Digesti.m  trials  at  ex(>erime!it 
stations  indicate  that  grinding  hay 
floes  not  increase  its  digestibility.  Re- 
cent experiments  by  the  Company 
show^  that  the  principal  advantage  of 
roughage  grinding  is  when  corn  stover 
or  other  coarse  stemmy  roughage  is 
used.  In  such  cases  a  much  hii,!ier 
percentage  of  the  feed  is  consumed  if 
it  is  ground.  The  speaker  presente'i 
flgur'es  to  show  that  rou.?hage  can  be 
reciit  or  ground  at  a  cost  below  $2 
per  ton. 

Nearly  one  hundred  papers  wei>^ 
presented  covering  all  phases  of  t!ie 
dairy  industry.  The  retiring  officers 
are:  J.  M.  Sherman.  CoiTiell  Univer- 
sity, president;  H.  C.  Jackson.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  vice-president: 
R.  R.  Groves.  U.  S.  Dair>-  Bureau, 
secretary-treasurer:  and  A.  C.  Dalil- 
berg.  Geneva,  New  York,  editor.  The 
nominees  for  president  to  be  elected 
by  mail  ballot  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  H.  A.  Ruehe.  University  of  Illinoi.s, 
and  H.  B.  EUinberger.  University  of 
Vermont.  The  meeting  next  year  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis.  California. 


First  A.  R.  Testing 

HENRY  H.  WING  of  Itha.  a.  .V  Y.. 
wtus  chosen  to  head  The  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian  Association  of  .\merica 
for  the  coming  year  at  the  Denver 
meeting  in  June. 

Although  born  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Wing  was  farm  reared  and  is 
now  70  years  of  age.  He  personally 
supervised  the  first  official  records 
made  imder  the  Advanced  Registry 
System  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Stevens 
&  Sons  in  the  summer  of  1894. 


B-B20%HiTest 

Dahy  feed 

WITH  green  pastures, cows  need  a 
balanced  ration  for  top-notch 
milk  production.  And  with  pastures 
slowly  drying  up,  they  need  it  more 
than  ever. 

Feed  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed  now. 
Thiseconomical  20  ?o  protein  feed  con- 
tains the  right  variety  of  minerals,  vit- 
amins and  other  needed  milk  produc- 
ing ingredients.  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  is 
another  excellent  20^;^  dairy  feed  for 
summer  use. 

Wc  Oumrmnt**  Most  Produetimn 

The  perfect  balance  of  thrse  feeds  insures 
a  longer  lactation  period  and  perfect  physical 
condition.  Feedinjc  it  n.iw  mean»  ma.ximuni 
pruduciioa  both  now  and  later  on. 

VC'e  ituarantee  B-B  Dairy  Feeds  most  pro- 
ductive per  dollar  of  feed  cost    or  money  back. 

Maritime 

Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

BuflTalo,  N.  Y. 


Ml  4- 


BullBrandFeeds 

HAIRY     A.ND     POlilTR-V 


...      Buy  now.  Pay  later 


R0.SS 


Hus  Houi«.s 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  coaca  — more 
profita.  Booklet  "Uaera  Own 
Worda"  written  by  ownen 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low Item*  for  illuitrated  folderv 

The  Rota  Cutter  b  Silo  Co. 

167  Warder  St..  Springfield.  O. 

Estabhwhed  ISSO 


Brooder  Houses 


Cow  FMd  W.M  vcr  Ton  with 

PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS 

in     WooH -Concrete.  Tt  If. 
Sl.«r.,i|      I'll.f'      N.-W. 

E      F.    SCHLICHTCR    COm 
10  S.  ISth  St..  PHila.  Pa. 

T..:,k.,     Hi'0<|.-r     IImMs.'*. 


350      COWS      350 

— T.    B.    and  Blood   Testod — 

'l»n        ll'lll.lri.l         Ib.l-t.'lll        iili.l        i:i|('ril'-e> 

Si.r.ini.-r-.  I'lr  sail*,  t'aii  f-e  «.-iii  aii,\  Any  in 
(,;i>ttiri-.  iienr  i»tir  .xnnls.  l.'-o  Ii..»t  \Vi«,,ni>(ii 
c.twi.   In  .»:ir   .\iiftlnii«.  e\.'r>    Siiturilay,   Kv.t.i 

<  MW     "I".     II.     mimI    M.wmI    le^lr.l     l,t     L'"    Jtli*  "  here. 

WISCONSIN    DAIRY    CATTLE    MARKET. 

Tievor.    Wis. — On   Soo  Line. 

4.-.  Mil.-  S     \v    ..f  Mihv      .-,s  MM..,   v    w    rw. 


A  UNADILLA  SILO  will  boost 

your  milk  profits  all  next  winter! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  your  com  will  be 
the  juiciest,  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  pro  vide  in  winter. 
Appetizing  feed  which  will 
increase  milk  fletw  and  prof- 
its and  save  cost  of  dry  feeds. 

If  you  are  facing  a  short  hav 
crop  make  the  most  of  your 
com  crop  bv  harvesting  it 
into  a  Unadilla.  Your  stock 
will  appreciate  and  respond 
generc>uslv  ti>  the  change. 


Write  at  once  for  large  illus- 
trated catalog  and  prices. 
Shipment  of  any  size  Una- 
dilla can  be  made  at  once  in 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Liberal  ca.sh  discount  for 
cash  on  deliverv.  Time  pay- 
ments also.  Address, 

L'NADILLA  SlLe">CO..  Inc. 
Box  V  l  nadilla.  N.V. 


We  are  fulr*  agenii  for  Pafrc  and 
RiHi t'l|.Tr..;an  Ci4ii»*ri  in  n.pnt-.i.i- 
fli.ting  Irrril.irv.  Write  for  cut.il. >k 
an.l  firu-,',. 
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Fanner's  Business  Letter 


AVERY  hot  week  through  the  Mid- 
West.  Temperatures:  over  a  hun- 
dred the  rule.  Dry  in  some  sections, 
but  as  yet  not  much  crop  injury.  Corn 
cominji  fast  and  a  great  prospect  in 
the  main.  Kusiness  conditions  show 
no  improvement,  and  prices  t>f  all 
farm  products  continue  at  a  low  level 
compared  to  recent  yeais.  Faimers 
somewhat  iliscouraged,  but  feel  that 
they  are  better  off  than  city  people 
out  of  work  and  depending  on  charity 
for  bread  and  in  sonie  rases  for  a  roof. 
The  Oop  R«'pini 
The  government  crop  report  issued 
this  week  was  regarded  as  moderately 
bearish.  A  winter  wheat  crop  of  .'i.'ig 
million  bushels  was  indicated,  compar- 
ing with  last  year's  final  yield  of  578 
million.  Adding  to  this  the  promised 
yield  of  spring  wheat  and  the  Canadi- 
an crop,  as  now  estimated,  gives  a  to- 
tal productior  of  1,208  million  against 
total  North  American  harvest  of  1,081 
million  last  year.  And  the  carry-over 
included  runs  the  prospective  supply 
to  1,584  million,  an  increase  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  over  last  year. 
Corn  and  oats  crops  both  promise 
to  be  larger  than  last  yeai-.  The  de- 
tailed figures  in  the  report  are  given 
below: 


T.itiil  rrodiKlioii  ill 

Millions 

yurv.-.)*-.!     I 

ii.ti.-ated 

.'.  Vr. 

.Tuly  1. 

t'rijp--                          Av»;r. 

ISL-S 

19311 

Coni.   bus U.Ttm 

2.«i22 

2.S4I2 

Will,  wheat,   i.iis..      .5.M 

."7S 

.VVs 

All    wheat,    hu.-...       hXi 

*.: 

sri7 

Oats.    t»is 1.372 

1  239 

1.329 

Barley,  bus I'll 

:*i7 

.■«2 

H\e.   bus ."ili.H 

«i.>i 

17.9 

Flaxseed,  l>u.-».    . . .        23.8 

m.s 

:«.! 

Hay.  all   tame,  t.ms    93.8 

).H.7 

H5.4 

Hav.  wild,  tons  ..        IS.-'i 

12.M 

13.6 

Hay,  all  clover 

and   tini.,   ton.-'          17.5 

.-.3.5 

Hay.  alfalfa   28.7 

29.S 

28.1 

Benn.-*.  dry  etl..  bus.    17.3 

19.3 

23.1. 

Apples,  to.  cr..  bus.  18it 

140 

15 

Apples,   i-um'l 

.Top.  bbla :«.  1 

29.0 

•29.0 

reai-hes,   total 

.Top,   bus.    56.S 

.•i.U 

17.S 

I'ems.  to.  or.,   bus.     21.5 

21.2 

24.0 

«;rape«.  t.iiis 2.31 

2.'t2 

2.31 

I'.itati.es,   bus.    . .  .       :t93 

:«7 

398 

.Sw.  potat.>e.4.  bus.         74.1 

.^1.7 

7J.0 

Tobac.-...  lbs 1.3ri2 

l.'-il 

1.598 

Sugar  befts.  iMiis            7.39 

T.t>7 

7.9") 

HoKH   SelllnK   Well 

It  was  a  fairly  strong  week  in  hog 
trade.  Average  price  for  the  week,  at 
$9.  was  a  nickel  higher  than  the  pre- 
vlou-s  week  and  $2.45  below  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  average  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  at  this  time,  because  sows 
are  being  marketed  liberally,  and  the 
pi  ice  spread  is  widening.  Hogs  up  to 
200  pounds  or  a  little  over  are  lelative- 
ly  scarce  and  In  strong  demand.  Pack- 
ing sows  have  made  up  40  to  ."SO  per 
cent  of  leceipts  lately,  and  many  of 
them,  weighing  275  to  32.'i  pounds,  are 
not  strictly  fat.  This  is  hard  for  the 
trade  to  understand,  in  view  of  the 
relatively  low  price  of  corn.  l>ast  year 
the  sows  came  ipiite  a  bit  later  and 
averaged  near  a  bundled  pounds 
heavier.  The  presence  of  sows  shows 
in  the  average  weight,  which  was  2.'>.'i 
poimds  this  week,  highest  since  last 
September. 

In  the  futur.'s  market  thi.<  week 
trading  was  fairly  heavy,  at  about  last 
week's  prices.  Septembet  lights  sold 
at  S^.-Vt .)  9.7(1:  Sepfembei  mediums  at 
$9..^5■•(  9.7.").  with  Decembei  ini'diums  at 
»8..V>. 

TiHi  Many  Good  Cultle 

Run.-  of  <ii1tlf  continue  a  little  tix) 
large  foi-  The  demand.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  heavier  w^i^;llts.  At 
the  close  of  this  week  it  whs  t1gvie<I 
that  heavy  steers  weie  $1  ot  more 
b(  low  the  hluh  tinif  last  wctk.  I-ight- 
el  stuff,  howivei.  was  .'lO  ■;  7.''i  cents 
higher  foi  the  Week.  Top  steers  this 
week  biougl-.t  $12.2"!,  with  the  hulk  of 
steer  sales  at  $9.2.'ii  10.,'Hi.  cf.mpailng 
with  «9.3.'.  ill  last  week  There  is 
ureal  complaint  that  beef  in  retail 
shops  has  failed  to  reflect  the  decline 
in  the  cattle  niaiket.  with  nothing.  ai>- 
paiently.  to  be  .lone  almut  it.  The 
packer.  <m  the  cuntrary.  is  genet  ally 
givt  n  ciedit  for  e\ittinK  hi.«  pi  ices  to 
move  the  beef.  His  jut  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  beef  at  wholesale  is  now 
selling  at  12'i.  (19  cents  against  18  - 
26'j  cents  n  year  ago.  This  i  eduction 
is  ;)retty  well  in  line  with  the  decline 
In  steet  prices,  the  average-  steer  price 
this  week  being  $10.40,  against  $14.85 
a   year   ago. 

Ijtmhii  Gain  A  IJItIf 

Theie  was  some  increa.se  in  sheep 
marketing  at  leading  points  this  week, 
but  in  spite  of  that  lambs  gained  a  lit- 
tle. At  the  close  lambs  were  called  50 
cents    higher    than    a    week    ago    and 


.-hi'ep  25  cents  higher.  Average  lamb 
price  for  the  week  was  S10.40.  only  a 
nickel  higher  than  the  pieviou.«  week. 
Top  lambs  sold  this  week  at  $11.50, 
the  same  as  last  week.  This  jjrlce  was 
paid  for  westerns,  the  best  natives 
bringing  $11.35.  The  prospect  is  for  a 
liberal  supply  of  lambs  from  now  on, 
with  no  price  encouragement  in  sight. 
Chicago,  July   12,  1930  Watson 


Produce  Notes 

'T'HE  new  report  on  truck  receipts  of 
*■  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  I  mentioned  a  few  week.-* 
ago,  gives  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
<iuantities  of  nearby  produce  which  is 
being  sold  on  this  market.  For  exam- 
ple, on  We<ine8day  of  this  week  26.032 
bimches  of  beets  were  received  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  41.271 
hunches  of  carrots  and  over  66.000 
baskets  of  cabbage.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  tell  of  the  amounts  of 
the  other  fruits  and  vegetables  re- 
ceived, but  the  total  is  much  larger 
than  was  expected.  It  will-  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest  during  the  potato  sea- 
son to  see  what  portion  of  the  crop 
arrives  by  rail  and  what  portion 
comes  by  truck. 

•  •     • 

TT  re.juires  more  than  10.000  bushels 
■••  of  seed  potatoes  to  plant  the  potato 
crop  grown  on  the  farms  of  state  in- 
stitutions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department   of  Welfare. 

*  •  • 
UNOFFICIAL  reports  from  the  East- 
*^  ern  Shore  of  Virginia  indicate  that 
the  crop  is  about  35  per  cent  harvest- 
ed and  the  Norfolk  section  from  72  to 
75  per  cent.  Growers  report  that  yields 
will  average  about  45  barrels  of  mar- 
ketable potatoes  per  acre.  The  New 
Jersey  crop  Is  developing  rapidly  with 
favorable  growing  weather.  The  truck 
shipments  from  southern  Jersey  to 
Philadelphia  are  increasing  rapidly. 

«     *     « 

'X'HE  consumption  of  potatoes  is  sat- 
*  isfactory  and  there  are  some  who 
advance  the  theory  that  consumers 
are  eating  more  potatoes  since  many 
are  o\it  of  work  and  find  that  a  quar- 
ter   spent    for    |>otatoes    will    purchase 


more  food  than  if  spent  for  other    -eg- 
etables. 

*  *     • 

"T^MOSE  Pennsylvania  farmers  who 
•*  have  not  suffered  from  the  Japan- 
ese beetle  have  something  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  In  suburban  Philadel- 
phia they  are  stripping  the  foliage 
from  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
HoUlhocks  and  grape  vines  appear  to 
best  suit  their  appetite  and  since  my 
neighbors  have  these  plants  they  do 
not  bother  my  flowers  so  badly.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  which  flowers  they 
will  choose.  For  some  leason  they 
leave  the  geranium  alone,  and  some 
say  that  they  are  poisonous  to  the 
beetles.  One  friend  told  me  that  a  few 
beetles  started  to  eat  the  geraniums 
on  their  porch  but  after  they  had  eat- 
en n   little  they  fell  over  dead. 

•  •     • 

TPHE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
■*  iiregular  during  the  week  and 
prices  fluctuated.  Graded  nearby 
whites  were  in  relatively  light  supply 
and  fancy  stock  sold  as  high  as  Siftc. 
White  henneries  commanded  33c  and 
the  trade  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
this  class  of  goods. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  colored  and  Ueghom 
live  fowl  on  the  New  York  market  late 
in  the  week.  Broilers  were  In  ample 
supply  and  prices  held  about  .steady. 
Colored  fowl  from  nearby  sections 
sold  at  27^1 29c  per  |iound.  Leghorn 
fowl  at  24  ■./25c.  Rock  broilers  at  22'"> 
32c,  Red  broilers  at  20 -i  30c  and  Leg- 
horn  broilers  at   15  .i  2,V. 

The  butter  markets  continued  to  im- 
prove and  prices  advanced  around  Ic 
a  pound  on  92  score  goods.  Trading 
improved  as  the  week  progressed  and 
buyers  operated  with  more  confidence 
than  for  several  months.  Medium  and 
lower  grades  sold  freely.  The  hot 
weather  in  the  West  will' undoubtedly 
cut  milk  production  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  outlet  for  ice  cream. 

W.  R.  W. 


rXED 

The  following  r|uotati->iis  are  for  truiisit 
and  nearby  shipment  .luly  11,  a«-.-ord- 
mg  to  the  I".  S.  Bureau  ik  Agri.-ultural 
Economics.  They  show  the  approxiumte 
.est  of  feed  per  t.m  mil  in  lOiilb.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  rarl.>ts  arrl\-al 
draft  basl.s  delivered  mi  track  .-it  Fhila- 
delphin   and   .Scmnton  rate  p<5ints: 

Bran.  J26''i28:  staiular.l  Iniddling^..  si26.3<i: 
tlour  middlings,  $33:  .  •.tf..iiseed  meal. 
43  per  <-eiit.  $46:  gluten  feed.  $37. jo:  No. 
2  white  oats.  46*  :   No.  2  yell.iW  .oni.  97' .o. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBUmOH 
Cattta 

The  •^ITeits  of  drouth  were  seen  in  the 
Pitt.-'burtli  i-aitl.-  market  the  flr^t  day  ..f 
thi.-'  WH.'k.  Rei-eipts  were  heavy,  uri'tund 
.-.-v.>!it.v  enrloads.  I>eing  HUKnie;ii>>i|  \,\ 
steers  from  West  Virginia  pastures  ^»liere 
the  ilr>  wpMlber  ha^  redme.t  th.-  c;uTy- 
ilig  <'Hpa.  ily  ..f  the  kih."*.  The  iiutik>-l  wa... 
Nery    slow,    e.xpe.-ially    on    gra-'ser!'    of    or- 

•  liimry  .|Ui.lil\.  I>i-\-fe<l  sleei-s  .-.n.!  >ear- 
liiiMs  s.-l.l  iit  lie.  lines  of  2.i«i.'Vi.  fr..iii  ln.-st 
u.-ek.  while  the  lower  gmile-<  wer*"  :«l.>w 
si.le    :,i     ..<ti||    |„wer    prhe.-..      Tw..    I.nt.is    of 

<.>hio-fe<|  ...leers  axerHgliiK  l.'»>"  lb-..  I.i.iuglr. 
■•'I'l.  .<e\eritl  l..;iil>  ..f  ..ittl"  weitjhin-.- 
..r..ui<.l  l.lKi  t..  l.l.-i<>  lb.-.  Hii.l  -airviiiji 
'  ..nsi.ien.ble  tlni.-h  sold  at  »9..-|ii'.i9.7:.. 
.\liile  the  bulk  ..f  medium  t..  k."")  handy 
-t.ers  Weill  .-It  SSJ.',',!?.  Kali  t..  g.v^ 
wei>>hty  sirers  went  at  Sl8..Tit*f9.  .«:|ie-<>t<N'k 
iiii.l  t.iill.-«  were  ill  Ijuht  .-supply  an.l  .«..ld  at 
:.boiit  .-.leLdy  prii  es.  Fat  ...ws  brought 
Vi..in''7 7.  .'..'.-.•rdliiK  to  finish,  and  .utters 
w_ent  :a  »3''f4.2.'..  r....M|  handy  biill-  br..ught 
*7  2.'r./7..'Vi  .III.  .fi,.i,e  bull  wei^liii'.K  l.i'6<J 
lb'.  S..I1I  1.1  I92.V  while  the  bulk  »t  fair 
t..   ;;...hI    bulls  went   i.t   u  njl.Ke  ..f  So.5iJ.i7. 

I'l  inn-    fat    vteers    JlU  (lO 

rii.,i.e  steers.  1.3X1  lbs.  or  over    9  751110  .« 

.;<..'iI   i.,  ih.'i.e.  <1 9  2^>^l   9  'i.'i 

Kair  I.,   ^....(l,   d.. 8  754/    9  2.S 

riiiiii  heavj   steers   s  («i'ii    S  7' 

I'll. .lie  handy-weight   steers  i'  7.i./1u  00 

.;.,.,rf   butcher   steers.    1000   III 

M.Vl  lbs "I  .-<.-,;    <>  7,-, 

F;.ir  to   goiMl,  ilo 9  »«)■■;    9  \i 

<>r<liimr>    b.  fnir.  d.>.    )«  ."iii-.i    9  on 

•  '..inin.m.   .lo s.iti.i    s  .Vi 

r,.,ix1  liKhi  but.'her  steers  ....  9  2.'>*i  9  '7, 
h'air    t..    Kood    litihi    .«teers    ...     S7.'j.i    9  2.i 

<'.>minon  to  nie.Iiiim.  lU m  t«)'.|i  g  7,', 

Inferior  light  .Meer.-f   7  •••'n    7  .Vi 

Feeders    ' .        Noniini.1 

.st.Mkers     N'ominal 

Ch.-i.e    f:it    heifers      S  5<)'.r  9  0.1 

<;.'..«1    t.i   <h.>ice    heifers    7  75. 1    S  .VI 

Fiiir   to   t'.'oil   heifers      7  OiV.i'   775 

I'.imni.m  to  fair  heifers   ti  (iic.r  7    10 

('h..i<e  fill    rows    t;  25'<i   7  iio 

f;oi.<l   to  lb. .Ire  fat  i-ows  .'.  ^Tl>t   H  2.'» 

Fflir  to  k.mmI  i.iws   ,",  :;.',',|    B  7f, 

Common  to  fair  <-ow8  1  oOW  3  2.1 

Tanners    3  no*f  4  iio 

Fre.«h  cow*,  rnlf  at  side .V»0u«100  m 

<'h..i.e   heavy  hulls    6  SO^  7  00 

•  'hoi.e  handy   but. -her  bulls...     7  :^*f  7  ."i. 

f'..«'.|   hiiiidy   bull»    7  00*^7  2.1 

Fair  t.»  go.>d  bulls fi  .vro*  7  fm 

Colnmoii  t.i  fair  bulls      H  ikT./*  6  ."Vi 


Inferior    bulls 


5  SOtf-i  6  mi 


The  IS  .'arluads  ..f  ln^gs  which  made  up 
Monday's  supply  sold  on  the  basis  of  $lo.4«) 
tor  t>e«t  lian.ly  weights  i.n.l  SlO'i  10.15  for 
heavy  mixe.|.  The  market  w:is  lower  th.'in 
at  the  .l...-e  of  last  week,  t-ut  a  nickel  or 
.so  higher  than  last  M>.iidM\.  Ileaw  how.' 
sol.l  largely  at  SS.-SOV 9.75.  :.  few  bringing 
$9.9".  .<..ws  were  ab.iut  stea.ly  .11  f~  So'.; 
N.2.V    il..st   pigs  went  at  »9.75'f  I'l  2:>. 

Heavy     S9  .-^c,    9  75 

Hea\y    mixed 10  (ifl'.i  lo  I.'i 

-Meilium    wis..    1MI-3KI   lb- Jii  2.')4»  10    «• 

Heavy   Yorkers.   It^-lMi  lb.« lo  25'.i  10   U' 

Light  V..rkers.  U'S-l.'iO  lbs li>  2.'i'.i  10   lo 

Pigs.  9..-110  lbs «i  75',/ 10  25 

R"»ghs    7  75*18  25 

.•^tajts     ..;  HI',,    ^   ■„< 

ShMp  and  Laniba 

Twenty. three  .-^n  l..:i<!s  . .f  sheep  and 
U.iiit.s  Were  on  s;.  le.  Triiile  wr.s  rather 
sl..w.  Lambs  on  the  l^sis  ..f  .til  for  go«<l 
t..  <  hoi.  e  s.irt  were  .im  \iin|er  the  ■■l...-<e  of 
last  week  and  11  half  . I. .liar  higher  than  a 
week  iig...  Others  s.il.l  ai-un.!  "«7''»S.  ^bcep 
were  i|U.ited  at  $4.t.i'.i.-. 
Clipped 

<;...mI    I.,    best    wethers    .•»♦  mi'.,    .Inn 

(;....<!    mixed      3  .'iii''r   4  (m 

>"alr  to  g.MKl.  do 2  75ti'  3  50 

('..mm. .11    t.i    fair    L' iiO'.i   2  75 

Inferior    «heep    1  mivi    j  m. 

Yearlings    4  .Iiki   7  On 

tJ.MKl   to  choice  lambs   10  .'iO*i  U  im 

Medium,  do s  mK,,   9  ,», 

•  'ulls  .-111. I  common,  d.. 7  'ni./   s  (m 

Omlvt* 

Tw,,  tie.iisand  .iihes  were  ..ii  sale.  The 
market  was  5lK  I..  $1  l..wer.  The  bulk  of 
i-etiei  grade  veabrs  went  at  Xll  ."itKi  U'.  „ 
f'W  sele.i  bringiiik:  jtU' ."v..  ul.ile  medium 
kiii.l.s   s-.M   down    t..  SN. 


LAHCASTEX 
Cattle 

Laii.  aster.  .luly  U.  — T...Jay"s  re.  ripts 
am.niritf-il  to  l.OUO  hea.l.  .\.,i  imi,  h  a.tivii\- 
111  the  early  market.  Medium  steers  anil 
ye.irlliiKs  were  a  "lunrter  lower  with  top 
at  Jill.  Kulk  of  sleer.»  went  at  «S.25«i9. 
Bulls  an.l  sbe-.«t.H  k  were  stea.ly:  -ii.Nkers 
;.i..|    lee.l.  IS   fully   stea.ly. 

Ab.iiit  175  calves  were  on  hand.  The 
market  was  7.V:  to  .«  hUher.  Best  vealers 
br.jught  $13.'j0. 

Xoffa 

Receipts  totaled  300  head.  The  market 
Was  strong  to  a  iiuarter  higher.  Be..t  hogK 
In  the  it>i  to  2»i.ib.  cla.s.«  bmuglit  Ull.SS. 


Produce  Market 
Quotations 

FK£LAOXa.PXXA 

BntMr.— Higher  than  extras.  Sbdj'Xf  :  a 
.sore.  3.5.-:   9u  .••.ore.  32>;c. 

Bnra Fancy  .select.  3'-"'i34.-;  extra  ilr.nj 

-•7c:  tlrsl.*.  25c:  se<ond.s,  19<iaOi-. 

»p«l»ry.— Live  fowls.  I5<.i26c:  broiler^ 
I5U35c-:  old  roosters,  15«/18<':  pigeons,  pr 
l.".'ii25.;  .Iu«ks,  15'naOt-:  turkeys.  16«il25.-. 

rT«iU.~API'L&S.  N.  J..  S.  bskta.,  earij 
varieties,  best.  «>0*ii86c:  Dela..  bua.,  best 
»1'./1.25.  BLACKBBRRIEM.  32-qt.  cnxtn 
S.  J_  S3.30''i'4.,'i<t:  BLfEBERRIEA  N  J. 
|>er  qt..  50<-.  RASPBERRIES.  N.  J.,  per  pt. 
I04I15.-.  HfCKLEBBRRIES,  Pa..  N.  I.  ( 
N.  C  3a-.1t.  .rates.  tb'W^.  .CHERRIES 
N.  J..  .-4our,  4-nt.  bskt.».,  W'KtiS*-;  s»*.«t, 
best.  «i5^75c. 

TacatsMM.— ASPARACrs.  smaU  er.te» 
.Vk-WJI.  BEANS  (snapi  N.  J..  H  l,.s. 
ket.-«.  wax.  SO+itSSc.  BEANS.  Lima.  N.  0. 
bus.  htiiprs..  <1.50.  BEETS.  Pa.  4c  N.  J. 
Iier  bun.  h.  I.-.  CARROTS.  Pa.  It  N.  J. 
per  buii.h,  r.i3.-.  CAHBAi.K.  Pa.  t  S.l. 
"•,  bskts..  l.-.'-iaih-.  CELERY.  N.  J.  heurtu 
per  bill,,  h.  3'<i5.-..  ClJCl'MBERS.  N.  J..  ', 
bskts..  ."mWT.'i.-:  Md.  *  Dela..  bus.  hniiin... 
7.1.  f/1.  LETTirCE,  N.  .1.  cratea.  Big 
B.ist..ii.  .io.iOi.-:  .N.  y.  .-rates  Big  B..-t.)n 
K.'>.-'<i»l.  ONU).\S.  N.  J„  ',  lj.-«kts..  yeil  mi. 
Ko'ti7i-.  I'KA.S,  .N".  .1..  ^s  bus..  (\'ii 
PARSLEY.  Pa.  &  .N.  J..  t)U».,  bun- li.>,l 
.  urlv.  .VCDtiit.-.  PEPPERS.  N.  J..  H  bsl^t..-. 
»1'./1.25.  RADISHES,  .N.  J.,  bus.,  bun.  t..-.! 
■jy-i»t>\  RHIBARB.  Pa.  &  S.  J.,  ivr 
bun.h.  I'M'i.-.  SPINACH.  Pa.  A  N  J 
bu.s..  I.|./i50<-.  .S«JUASH.  X.  J..  S  b-.vt*. 
white.  25''i'40r;  green.  15*i25c.  TO.M.t 
TOE.-'.  -N.  .1..  ^«  bskt..  and  ai-.it.  rr.i.- 
»:•..-*)  J  a..!"!.  POTATOES.  N.  J.,  %  b-kt.v 
C.ibbler.-'.  f.  .S.  X.>.  1.  66''r75c;  So.  :.'.  ;» 
'a:i.V 

■aw  Tork 

Batter.  -<"r.>amery.  higher  than  evrrui. 
3."r"  35' •.-.•:  ilrsts.  :tl'.jtiS4c:  .seconds.  29'<>;U( 

Bffga.- White.  iMwrby.  average  e\iri- 
27 .1  ;."J.  ;  .'.vtra  iir.sl.-«.  25''(2»i<-:  inedi'im.- 
L'5'i27.-. 

FoHltry.  -Live,  by  freight,  fowls.  24''i':'7.' 
br.iilers.  19«i!2>».-:  .ild  roeters.  13c:  rur 
ke\>.    l."ri.:.*k-:    .lucks.    U.-:    geese.    lO.-. 

rmlta.  -.\P1'LKS.  bus.  lold).  Baldwn..- 
«1. 75-1  2.1'.-,.  CHKRRIK.-^.  .N  .J..  12-qt.  b-ki 
.•"■iir     7.'»"»*  1.3.5. 

Vafaublaa.  ASl'AR.4i;rs  <lca.  b'.ii  1. 
.  i-ate-  .\.  J..  »l.."ni«i2.3<t.  BEANS.  *  i.\ 
basket.  j«i.-'.rjl..'iii.  caBBA<;E.  Jersey  ii'- 
ket,  .•iil>i7.''"-.  CARROTS.  Jersey  crate,  '.it 
7.'>.-.  TOMATOB.S,  Jerney  £bn.'y.  20-<lL  Til' 
S2'.;3. 

TOBK 

Bnttar.-Couiitry,    40'<f  bV  ;    soparatoi.   ■> 

Bgga. — Fresh.    :3tT2!k-. 

Poultry.— Hens.  Jt^iaSc:  springers.  -Vi 
tio.  .::ess.-.|  hens.  7.''h-'<»2  ea.li:  spriii-r.-. 
ilres.*e«l.    75. '.i <]..'><•. 

FTBlta. -APPLES.  Ifwai.  ^  pk.  CHKK 
RIE.S.  i>..ur.  1.5*1 1*-  nt.  bx.  RASPHKH 
R1K.<.  13-ils.  .|l.  BLACKBERRIE.^  I.V 
b\.     RF.D  R.\SI>BKRRIES.   3lK-  bx. 

VagaMblaa.  POTATOES.  io*r»V  ■  ,..^ 
CABBA<;E.  2.;  10.  hd.  CELERY,  r,  li 
.-«talk  l.F.TTrCE,  .I'.,  15.-  h.l.  CARR"T.>i 
,■.'<»  HI.  i.iin.h.  BEETS.  5^.1  H.  bum  h.  CAi  :.l 
FI.OWEH.  3l''/;>N-  head  CX-Ct'MBl  ;.< 
.-,.(].».  ea.-h.  SPINACH.  15.  '.  pk.  BF.ySf 
<slrii;Kle-s>.  Iir<i2ii.-  I,  pk.  LIMA  BK\"-.- 
:C»  bx.  tX)R.\.  M'KjUr  d-./.  PEA.-:  ^i 
111.     ':    pk.     TOMATOES.    I.i»i20c    bx. 

LJUrCABTBB 

B%tt*r. — I'.iuntry  butter.  45./'S0c;  «•.  .nv 
ery    butter.    I2',r5it<-. 

Byga.     Fresh.   26*i  28r. 

Draaaad     poaltry.  -«'tuckens.      (1.26 
ea.h:     -pringers.     4)i'«rS1.25    each;    d' 
»l.."i«<./2i.t    .'a.-h:    s.|iiabs     «»''i SOc    each 

Pralta.  A  P  P  L  K  .>«.  20  w  2.5i.-  >«  ;k 
HI  CKLFKERRIES.  35-,  m.  per  .jt.  a 
nAj;PBERHIK.S.  black.  3iH2&-  .|t.;  -^1 
3iKi3,5.  .ji.  CHERRIES.  -M.ur.  lOWIS-  iV 
s»e«t.  15T3i«.-  .|t.  CVRRANTS.  UMl.V  , 
BLACKliERRIE.S.  Jii4i2Si:  .11.  PBACI- 
l*i.»2.'>.     -jt. 

▼aiatablaa.  ~BI:a.N'S.  <strii  g).  1<4«i  r 
l.e.k.     Hl'.\.\.<     -Liniai     :*.i3,5<     pint       ■; 
8EEr.<.    .'.'.is«     l.uii.h.     CABBAGE.    •■    '• 
bead       CARROTS.    S*»4m-    bunch.     «'A'      i 
FI..  >\VKH.    15.1 2.V     hea.l.    CELERY.    1'      -• 
buii.li.     CI'crMHF.R.S.    54il>k     ea.h.     K     : 
PLANTS.     l.'.i.'.V      .«.  h.      E.MiIVE.     '     '" 
be:..l       LETFtCE.     .'.'.I  l.V     b.-ad.      O.NI'    Ns 
2"'»2.V      .    pk.   uNIoN.S  inr.en).  ."ifnv        :i 
foTAToE.-;.      211'/ 2.',.       '        iM».k. :      M 
»1   I'll.     I  .1T.\TuF.S.    iswecli.  2.^'.;3<n- 
PEPPERS.     S'f.V-     .-a.h.      PARSLEY      .♦ 
.'..     tui;.  h.     PEA.><.    2it',i2.V       ,     pk.:  r. 

I,-../ IS.     |.T.    b..x.    RADISHES.    oU*-    I-        ! 
RHIBARB.    5.<S.     bun.h.     SPINACH       -^ 
1.5.       .     pk.     TO.MATOKS.    |..„2ii.     pii.'        t^ 
TlRNir.S.    1,V    '.    pk.     Ci.RN.    iswe.;       '' 
'.'75c    .)..;;eii.     .Mf  ■*HRf>OMS    .HV    pt. 

nTTBBVBOX 

Buttar.— Nearby  tiitis.  92  s.  .ire  extra        ' 
standard.    3,V':    S»    s...re.    33'j.-;    S8    - 
.■<!'■.  c.     Prints   1.    hitcher. 

Bgga.— ,\earby  ilr»ts.  s*.  ■■ii.t-h;«nd  ■ 
19'...»i9>*-...- :  extra  firsts,  new  cases, 
2:''-.c       i;earb\    lieniiery    whites,    24',i2.'- 

Ponltrjr.- Lixe    bens.    hea\  \ .    24'<>2.5' 
dium.      28r:      eiilore<l      springers.      I.'i,' 
br..llers,    25*i.12c:     Leghorns.    21»24. 
r. I'sters.    1*  :    ..Id    geese.    liV:    duck,-'. 
2<'i  :    pigeons,    35>r4.5c    per    pair:    tui 
lv.,24. 

0 

CXICAOO   CASK    OBAIH 

Chkfcg...     III..    July     14.--Th*     foil.      '• 
ciii«h   prl<-»-,s   ruled    here    txlav:     No.   2   ;    '• 
wheat,   87'i»rs8.  :   .N<>.   2,   veib.w  .-t.m.   ■" 
79'..  ;    N...    2   white    .-.irn.    S2>i,'f#8a«4i      "*• 
2  niixe.|  ...ni.   79>'-    .No    2  white  oats,    ■"■ 
3«^.. 


XtAJBD 


rsmunthrMMiA 


JljIM.K 

,ilr--il 


Irirg- 


I  .' 
lull  I" 

IjO.T' 


,|i>i:    PAIItV    KAKM.  — 7S  fccrwt,   £  inlle- 

,.»!,,    iir-  Iiiilt-H  t'ity    finll,    flillM(lel|iliia. 

.11. lit-  lu.iisi'.  buth.   Ileal,  t-lerlrlc.    iirarly 

.;     I«rii.    tine    siK-iaif   siri-Biii.    dw.i.r    n- 

i    iMli-riiinii    (.'!•■.    0    F:      -Mr.v    i't..     .S'..rri»- 


11     liMKV    mid    TItl  I'K    KAICM    of   SOO 

,,.r  Hal.  all  iii.«leni  t".,tiveiil>'in-es.  'four- 
i.iiil  Teiianl  H.iuse.  (Jan  ftaliuii.  For 
.  iilars  and  i.tioK*.  write.  tJ.   E.   Werner. 


,  111.- 


Pa. 


HiscrZiXtAirroirs  i>ahi>8 


■mi 

Irl.'k 
Ind  .' 

lor   1 


iV-  U 

iilHL-.- 


:s.     sT.x'i  K    ('kmi:n-i-     iii(:iiwa\. 

.,  3  h.irs.-«.  15  .aiile.  fKuiltri .  hogs 
cut  IniluOed:  premier  I-Ywlerlck  coiiu- 
11  and  u<l«aiitag<**>:  1*^  ar-reH  rich  irar- 
Hiream.  friiii.  wtiod:  bulUliiigs  in- 
iiU,  hiprtMif  441x70  baKeinent  bam, 
.III  bri.-k  h.iuMc-,  lovely  stiaOe;  eoia* 
HO.WNi.  part  cash:  i>btiire  [.p.  96 
000  bhrgiUtu,  Free  St  rout  -Vgency, 
- la.lrlphla,   I'a. 


.;T.    Laud   TIIU.  Bldg. 


Vm-\  \  FVKM  IN  Ml.\N»a<<»TA.  Dakbtu.  Mon- 
.iii  Ulaho.  WaHhlnBlon  or  firefon.  Crop  |iaj-- 
,,,  I  4'  nasjr  terins.  I'ree  llleratiire:  mention 
latV     il     W'.    Bjerly.   Sa   .Vorlhem    E'aclflc   Kall- 


I'aul.    Minn 


Mr. 


I  irM    -ItO  Acres.    22  liead    st.M-k.    SUO   isniltry, 
)li...     Miiii.ment,    $«,;.<«»     Ternis     V->-     "- 
r'»..    Iterklmer.    -N.    \. 

BABB  BQPIFMBT 

Rritr.  S  STANCHIONS  are  ruarantred  ta 
iFii-  '»•  purchaicr.  Ther  are  ahlpped  Biibjrc 
,  ,-1,  la  the  burer'a  stable.  They  are  rlfht 
WiM  -.'^'1  partltlona.  atalU  and  afanchloua 
Irtnif-  howU  I-llter  and  Feed  Carrier*,  an 
lit.rr  •■a'^u  equipment.  Rend  for  (xioklel.  Wintbrop 
'  Fast  Street.  ForrealTllle.  Conn. 

VATliBTS 


I'.tTi  ^ 


I  >.  -  liiiie  (tiiinis  In  appl.iini;  for  pat- 
A  kk.'l.'h  u.  .ii'Kjel  for  Instnirtlons  of 
r  free  1-...1*.  '-H.-w  to  liliiHin  a  Palenl." 
'  >  i.rd  of  IiiveiitU.n"  ftinii.  No  charire  for 
ni'ii  ..11  li.-w  to  iiriM-eed,  Clarence  A. 
Kefristered  I'atent  Allomev.  1.112  Ke- 
•..olifrs    and    Cuiniii.  rclal    Kioik    HiiiUliiiK. 

.•i,.ti.    1>,    C, 

WANTED 


1        III. ,11,       Wliiil.sl    rel»liv.-»    of    IbllleKry 
1 1. Mil  .  I' '.t   tTlMiiUi   iKirii  renns.vl»anla    IMh     Mar 


M<«.rbe«.l. 
fhl.  »ir...  


K.HtMie    iiiHlter. 


l<Vv\  I  I  II.-    Il.'»nl   111   c.nitortBl.le  •oui.ir^  h.ai.. 
i  ■    I  -ails   I'.    H..\   l.'.i».    reiii.si  l>Hniii    rariii.-i 


CATTLE 


li£.:.  ICRED  HEEEFORDS.   .V  >eli-.  t  li.nl  i.f  Hi.- 
-in.ni    I'l,  ••(Hub.    l..>'-.    Ii.il.-r«  Bi.'t  t-.ilU 
,    .     ar     n  a*.'ii)il-le     oil. ,'..      Ijtrir,-     tunl    to 
.1..      .rn  Fred.    J.    Biowu.    Dubui«,    Penna. 

:-:CK    li    DOE    BUN    VALLEY    FAKMS 

1,-r.-  I  talile  Poland  Cliii.ii  H'-cs  H;irni»a]r» 
J(»iM.i.  liri.fi  Uorses  THE  oAlNI  i>MO0B 
IC^.MFANV  Moftonvtlla.   Penaa. 


I  SHORTHORNS 

3     FAIT    *    SON. 


t!^<I  bull  cflif,  12  liio«. 
..1.1       M-Hi    helf.-r. 

Mercur.    Fa. 


Tfr*.  !"•  I-.-.  f»;rude  jearlliiK  Ni..-r>  "n  birce 
.i«-v  111  .\,,Kiii>  tielferk  bn-.l  lo  ri-K  t'lll:  4,". 
.rfi.i        I  ilnir.   heifer*.  W.8.Uuadle}',Boydtoii.'VH. 


Angus  Cattle       „nc. 


i.AiARD    BBO& 


ai  renhoiiabla 
price*, 
W^yneakurc,    7a. 


SWINE 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^"V.rrA' 

I  ,-1*       '■■!■  ^ale.    DUta  A  Oertuaa,   BeteviU.*,   Ohio 


ii.I  lot 


Lvge  unvsnires.     .,,  ,,,^„  „„,  ^,5|„ 

|h£0      >■.    DOZLK.  HcMie'ill-.    Ohio 


•  ^'.i-    ITPE.    i«-«ili.it-ei)    riie«ler   Whilii-    rr..ii. 

■••.<r»    Mill    '-ic    li;i.-.     I'rli->il     1I1.-I.I     'iisl 

•-   . -,  »|iliB.»i.l.        C.  v.  C..i->'1.    H.l -i.e..  Pa. 

|Binr     HALL'8     6i.ir.ttI0R     TYI-E     POLANDB. 

:•   .   ,    .1   ::   m..-.   •■In     or    t-oii--   i."i    bI.i  .     !<•" 
nii.|illi     O.    f.   BALL.   Fanudal-.   Ohiu 


.-ii«« 


?i|:*.    I.",  to  .V>  lb.-..  »4..vi  1.,  jsiai  a.t..r.l 

Tnick    deliver}     on    Init:.     l-t-.    .Mit-ilv 

1  iitt*.  Sta&laT  SUoit.   Chetwold,    Del. 


I  ^I.4'f)-CHrMAB  of  api.r..«e.t    bl.«-t   line*,    |.re.l 

-i.f  tKiar*    elieif.le  lo  rejiUtry.   lor  i-ar 

■■>■        atlitre---*    0.  8.  Epplej.    ZaneSTiUe,    Ohio 


[Chester  White  Pigs  .xpr^'.^;,r";fi'r;!*. 

'-.UNCI..  Oanoiiabura.    Pa. 

I  Puref»ed  6. 1.  cTmaLE  PICS  ';,;;!*•" 

•n.  :  \H  H.   PTAUyriR.       R.  1.  Annville.  Pfc. 

|F(rSale:100SizWeeks  Pigs  $4.50  Eadi 

XMAV    CORN    U06    >ARM.  Illl^ht.re,     Pa 

I  nPRnrC    •"»  Tvi*  K»r.  rnir.m     rrlreil  rlr*i«. 
""•""*'»    Kl.ippnl     on    apiirofal.     \  l»ll     n"    o» 
.-  want*.    O.O.SanSer.  IIiimi>elUt«ini.Pa. 


cTW 


ARKET 
PLACE 


By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


'p\ID  you  ever  try  to  carry  a  thirty- 
'^  five  pound  watermelon  and  a  coup- 
le of  packages  in  a  crowded  subway 
car?  I  did  It  this  past  week  and  got 
the  melon  home  without  dropping  it. 
It  was  a  Tom  'Watson  from  Georgia 
and  after  it  had  cooled  a  while  in  the 
refrigerator  it  tasted  almost  a.a  good 
as  thooe  I  ate  a.<*  a  boy. 

Hot  weather  brings  an  increased  ap- 
petite for  watermelons  and  the  dealers 
who  sell  them  never  complain  of  the 
heat.  The  tracks  have  been  lined  with 
cars  of  watermelons  and  while  prices 
have  dropped  they  continue  to  sell 
well.  A  spell  of  cool  weather  at  thi.s 
time  would  probably  demoralize  the 
market. 

I  remember  one  cool  morning  in 
June  a  few  years  ago  when  a  salesman 
forgot  himself  and  walked  into  the 
watermelon  yards  wearing  an  over- 
coat. The  other  dealers  that  stood 
about  shivering  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
chased  him  out  in  a  hurry,  since  who 
would  buy  watermelons  when  it  was 
cool   enough    for   an    overcoat? 

LookM  Rlggfv 

^Vhen  I  was  on  the  farm  an  old  man 
told  me  never  to  carry  a  w.ntermelon 
in  my  arms  when  I  w8-«  trying  to  sell 
it.  "Put  it  up  on  your  fhrnilder  'side 
of  your  hcfid  and  it  will  lodk  larger." 
he  said.  One  day  when  I  w«s  huckster- 
ing melons  from  door  to  (I.kh  a  lady 
askeil  to  see  the  lariiest  one  I  had.  I 
carried  it  toward  her  in  my  nrins  but 
she  complaineil  that  it  w:is  not  large 
enough.  Th.-n  I  remembered  what  the 
old  man  ha.l  told  me.  so  I  carried  it 
back  to  the  wagon  and  hunted  over 
the  pile.  I  shotildered  the  same  melon 
and  showed  it  to  the  lady  and  she  told 
nie  that  was  more  lik»'  what  she  want- 
ed and  b. Might  il.  My  conscience  hurt 
a  little,  but  it  was  n  g<iod  one  and  she 
oft.-n  bought  fi cm  me  after  that.  I 
suppose  that  i.-'  '.vhal  is  called  sales 
fisychologj-. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  the  com- 
mission busim-ss  told  me  of  a  plan  tha» 
has  worked  on  mimerou.«  o<-casions 
and  ha.«  helped  him  to  better  prices 
for  his   shippers'   pr.«lu<-e. 

Iliiiiiiin    Nature 

A  l.iad  <if  1m-.  is  from  New  Jersey  ar- 
rived at  his  St. .re  and  half  of  them 
w.-re  pili-(l  oil  the  sidewalk  and  the 
rest  in  the  back  of  the  store.  The  beets 
in  both  piles  wire  alike  but  the  buyers 
saw  tli.-t-  on  the  si.iewalk  lirst.  He 
aske.l  2  «•  a  Iju'k  li  but  they  wowUI  try 
to  bent  il.iwn  tii>-  iiric'e.  'I'lie  <-liMiices 
were  thnt  they  wmild  sp.it  the  be.  ts  in 
the  ba<-k  of  the  stort-  and  he  would  tell 
them  that  they"  w<-re  some  fti-Vi  stu.K 
thiit  hi'tl  jus!  <-<iiiie  in  and  they  <-ou1d 
have  them  for  .'-tc.  ^any  times  they 
wtiuld  pay  .V  for  the  beets  at  the  back 
of  the  stole  arul  refuse  t.i  fiuy  '."-.  c  for 
those  on  th»-  si.l.-walk. 

The  Imyt-rs  figured  tliol  tli<-  l.«-.  ts  in 
front  Wire  the  ol.l.st  iiii.i  th.y  wouM 
jiay  more  for  those  In  Ihi  back  of  the 
store.  He  told  inc  that  e^  »'ii  when  he 
told  them  tli.-y  were  the  same  tliey 
Would  take  those  in  back  ;.nd  by  shift- 
ing the  piles  he  ^vas  able  t<i  disposi-  <if 
tlieni  till  at  a  l>ett<r  price  than  if  tln-y 
had  I- 11  l'»«-n  plac»-d  together. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  where  pood  sales- 
man.iliip  lenvc-s  off  an<l  dishonesty  bc- 
tins. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


MaU  your 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMEK 


I2c  a  uord   -  -   per  insertion 

Miniiiiiiin  ihuiiicM.IO 

lOc  per  wor<i  per  inBcrtion  when  4  or  mote  cou- 

secutive  insertions  of  the  same  copy   are  used. 

.^.iverib- :...  DtK    in    in.-s.-    .-.•luniu,.    cf.ver    farms    f<,i- 
.ale  or  .^iinied.  heir,  or  f-iiiiutlouh  wanted,  ptt,-,  ha.^ 
-*e.  ds.     lion.-.v.    iiK--d     Imiibiiienl*    and    oiucl.luery,    ii 
faci    an>iiiioe    that    the   fai-rner    •ll^.he>-    to    liiiy.    >eb 

»ir    et.-liiiiiir.-. 

Cash  must  accoinpuny  ttrdi-r. 

ronui  as  one  Koi-d.  each  tuliial.  abbreviailou  auu 
'■■iiiibcr.  in.lurtiiif  name  and  addren*  All  advtr- 
'Isemeutr  -ei  In  unlforiu  nfTle.  no  illsfilaj  tyi>«  or 
iUuFtratioii*. 

Orders.  iM-.o.>ntlniiaii.eK  ainl  i-han^  ..t  ,-opj  mu»i 
reaeii  ii-    I  '.nr«(lay.   ten  dax"  pre-lim*  to  date  of  ls»i)e 

oriU't  and  tennrtatue  tu 

7301    I'eiiii    Vveniie.    Pii>«»l»iirjjli,   P«. 


SEEPS  AHS   Bir&bBBUia 

II- V^l."-  -  1:1  1 r    -".r^iie,    veuilier    i-er-uitiliig 

Wire  rush  onlen>.  .siijppinc  capacii;  iiiiarler 
inillloi*  iLrtllv,  tiiHKl  d«-li\er.v  or  iiiouei  refundetl. 
\ariiiU-*  I'abLmce:  Ited,  i.ol.len  .\.'n-.  C<.|iei.- 
Ii.ilieii.  (ilorj,  .Shvoy,  Klatd.ii<-h,  I'ennstate  and 
ItalllieHd.  l'..*liiai<l.  I'dO-ll.''.  :  !M)-tl.'l!i:  L.tHXi- 
JL- (HI.  K\pii,-r:  r.,wa'tT..Vi:  U'.nOli  *lJ.:i<i;  lOtl.dOO- 
JHO.tw.  .<-:iilir-b  hiionhall  fBUlUlower.  a>-l4ic; 
::ii<>.»l.«»;  I  (KJ<>-t;i..V..  Lx|.re«s,  r^.QKbVlZ.Mi 
'rraii>plaiii.cl  Tomatoes  and  I'eisjen-;  50-6.V: 
UKiJl.eo.   i-oii  -Melllniter.  l»ept.  PF.  North  Un.a. 

tlllio. 


•'Mimcf.    I'l.A.vis    fou   r.ATi;  «it.ir,    i-ine 

hHnl,v  ileld  (rr.'^ii  laml  selni«.  VVaKi-fieUt*,  I'lai- 
<liiii.i,  hiu-,en.li.ii.  i'<.|..  iiiiuiren.  ll.Wi.  l.lKjti; 
liMMi.  $?.."i(i.  'Inie  i-hort  i-lem  Daiii-h.  fl.fiO, 
I  l*Mi:  lO.mai.  Si;;..*..!  exprerK  collect  .SatUfae- 
ti..i.,  g'-"<.\  onlir  .lelU.-rv  (.iinranteeU.  <iid  re- 
Ili.ile   gr.-wer..    Ueliable   I'lanl   Kann-s,   I'ranklin. 


MIIIIONS  lia.-d}  tii  Id  ijn.wTi  e&l.|.ai;e  planir 
for  wliiiir  cr.'!..  bIoti  »ihii  liani.^h.  \\  nken.'l.l.--. 
l-'lui-  Iiiiiid  --..-li-.-ti..  .iniik,  ii.nmI  orili-r  .lell\(-r\ 
f:.  Hraiile.-il  »1  .Vi.  I  .(HKI  pre|iald.  CharKo  ...I- 
'.  I  ."iLim.  I, mm;  iii..i.mi,  »;  .•,<i,  J..e-.  I'lani 
li.n..«.    tYniikliii,    \a. 


I.'.TK,  (APli.MiK  I'l.V.MS.  .M.-v  nalki  Hat 
li'i-.l.  Siinh.M.I,  linii.iJi.a.l  aii.l  CillanU  TilKi 
i.-r  ^l,la,:  1  :n  (.  r  1..M",.  I'...iaB.-  I'ai.l. 
.1      ,"».    Ililillie.    r.    <l.    I-...X    l-M      |->.|er>liiir|!.    \  a. 

1  \ll.  r.\I-.r..\..K  I  I.A.N  TS,  Jl.tal  (*r  1  0<K» 
«  1.(1  l'imlai;i'.  Truckers  PUnii  rar."  iTni.kllii. 
^  ii'k'iniu 

BABY    CHICaCS 

>.     lill.VS    CHUKs     N.i.Nl,     lil.ril.K     ilarred. 

Wi.iie,  nuir  rt...  k».    n.-..-    TlntT  orpini- Willi.- 

\»..eiidolt.-.s,      Wiate      Miu.-i.a*.      p..      Hi  iil.iia-. 

(.nil-..    i4.-.    Willi-.     r.i.lT    l.-ch >■.    A:..-..iiH-     7.. 

Ibnry   .Mixed,    tH-.    LiKhl    Mlxe<t.    ".-     loo'.    Ih-lU 
ci  -     P.-I|.airt.     .Martin'"     lli.t.  !n-. » ,     Ml      \  i.-i..r> . 

til.i... 

i         I 

P'   <-;>je     CHICKS.      HlB    Hii-k>.     |-,ire     i;arr..ii 

luflish    While    I.eel.-rn    .  til.-k*.    'r ■_-■..  .-r  ,.|d 

ir,.pnesle<l  heiu..  pi^i  I'm  'l-»,,  T'...c.  Satlnfac- 
lii.ii  (•iiarapto-.l.  I'liUeln  N.-w  |-..r  .<«!..  tiilaloK 
I.e.     WillB.k.r    I  •  ^h.,ni    Farm      >e>\      \\«>'iliK 

l.-Ti        Ol  lo.  

CHUKS  <-.  O,  J>.  Il»  K.,-1.^  .,1'  l!,.U.  fp  (Kl: 
l.;;'i..ni',  $T,Ui:  heai.i  n,.-.ed.  US  IN":  I'lflit. 
f T  <<».  iH-lU.rj  Kiiarai.leed.  t.e<ii>.|.  ,~jv|,,|,i 
iji-iini:  !>.'.'>  lo  iiiatiirlit.  tree  C  «l.  I«i:ier. 
p.  X    W,    .M.  All»ter\ille.    Pa 


COBS    HAJtVESTEB 

..nil  11  v>>  «.i;-.  ji.\i:m:.<iku.  ia,or  jnan> 
i-ii.-e  .-111.!  ^;:.--.i«.  .  i;),  tmnille  i.vint  Hitarh- 
inent.  free  i-aialog  pIio^^Iiik  i*ietnpe>  ..f  i.arTeat- 
er.    l''-<..e-..i    « ....    Sali'.a.    Kim-ii-. 


LADDIES 


tXTK.NslUN  :  .tl>l>i:ita.  Hi  to  (!P  f.H.I.  I>»<,rri|. 
.:-*  circiilara.  irei-r.id  (■■.  I|:ht  i-ric-ef,  proniin 
.verrlee,    Irt    I'aMoii     Je-.-.i-il,    (.hlo. 

TOBACCO 


IK.M       'iiil;  \<(U.-  <.  larii- 1,,,!      lie.i      yiiaili 
•  i.euiiiR,    .',   i«>i  I,..)..    »i.,",<.:    Ill,    J:.-..'i<i.    Smokinif. 
If'.    H.T.I.     I'll*.    Free:    |,«>     i-r^Luan.  CiiltKl 

I'anuers,    itant»ell,    Kenui.ky 

I.KaK  'it>l-iAf:i  o. — Cliewliit,  ."i  i,.,ui..ii-.  *l.i.'i 
10.  12,2.'..  fniokiiiL'.  :•  i-.iiii.ls,  »l,rti:  l(i.  !!1.7;., 
I  tilled    run.  er-i.    Ma.ttiehi.    K}. 

KAT— AIiFAXtTA 


VK-CKS,   HI  OS.   WV  \M>«iTri:s,  «.|;:-INt,  h.n-: 
;..  t  ..TilliH  iiial   llaul..-ry,    \.,rk.    fii. 


TVBKrYa 


!  .Ii.N/.l.  'I  I  i!K  ^  ^  I  <■.:-  ^...«.  .  .  I.,  i-i ,:-, 
4*1.,  I.'.  I'enrl  liiilli.a  .-iiU^,  .'ij.la..  (iiihra.  .ee.1 
--i  f  4leM-fT,i  iNi*l|Mild,  IliKi.ii-'Hl  l-niTii. 
H  Her.  I  nil .    fa     

il  :.'KrY     I'-L.-^.     pii-H.it.     .Mhii.ikoiii     k /. . 

!'. l« '.    lt.-.1.    Na'-rucM.-.  II    ami    Wlilie    Hollnii.l. 

X.  ■*!    i.-r    i:;.    (.--.  pain     Ui.iier    i-..-.~  .    l•o^>l.a 

I'..     I,     Oliic. 


\>\\    III  nil   JthKVS       I Mai..-. -11.    l-.r-.n/e 

♦■,  .   ...I    pri,  Ch    <,.r  .till      I'-.i     \iic'i*-      --t-i  .1,1.  r's 
ll.-.-al    'l.-'ke.v     riirii      \i  '11.1;.      Oti;... 

POUl.T>t\ 

i  M.I  l,-ll       IMlllK.      1  i  ..ilOiSN"*.       I         .    •■      :    111 

Ickir....      i:i.     r     til. -lie        ■^■■w»",»       I'l.. 


\viiii>;    i.ri;iioKN'   fiiiii^   »i,ii.     n.  ir.- 

roiiilry  farm.  «.pi.\e  CS    .   I'a, 


HM.IT    I'ltOlU  CIV«.    Wl'llf    Il,<.ttl.i!\    lel^, 

IP  „,,.1i-..  r\.i*>.  ,1.  •'.   M.(..>     j'      I     ile.il.'i.     I'ft 

BABBITS 

\!  M\  I     l-.H.    I'Ui'llis    ".1-1    I'll..  1.  Ila    Uk'-!.'     . 

li.al  1 .y  iraker-.    Wrie  t,,i   imi..    vis  d,!  ^,(l  . 

tian.  I  .    l».-iiver.    i  .-lo. 

I'fim.HKKI*    Nrw     ZKM.A'*!'    Willi.-     iHits 

Ili.rrv     '/aitiHa'!.     Manliei'ii      :-«. 


\\V.  \:V\   or  IJ.V.Mill,  III mUaaioii.  all  Krade> 

hay  .)mt  atraw  <.e..i|;e  E.  It' cer«  ft  r.i,.  Wabaal. 
Ulilt  .     t'illtti,i:cii,     I'a, 

HAT  AHP  OBAIH  WAHTEP 

W  A.N  I  111 — li!,>,  I. rain,  r..lal.->,-..  Appl....  Cai. 
I'liire,  I'liioi.-,  Carli.artK.  I'ay  (iii;li..-i  niarkil 
prii*~.  Alfnlfii  H1..1.  Cli.ver  Ila.' ,  f..r  ^ale.  rea 
...iial.',  pii.e-.  1  lie  lla-'illiiiii  Co..  Neiv  *'i,..ii.- 
Pa 

MISCBMlABBOUa 

will  HI  ami;  IHF  111  U,  when  your  cow  <i.»- 
in.t  tirnMlV  I  -e  f..i»  t,si.h  I  li..i:r  Lefore  seni... 
Ite^iilis    uT    ;".i!    f.'oii.-.i    hack:    ^.*    .-enlH    for   ..t,»- 

lOW  .     »1-.1HI     for     n>.-     lowv.      |a>-.I|iald.      \Vood^lo.l. 

Renioi,    Wa.-hin(i..  I, 


Karm.    ilimie   1'.    Box    .'.f.-C, 


.»>ll  OS  .Hue  ri'.e.  sll.is,  A-k  l-.r  .>iir  iiei. 
I'.w  pri.-e  on  .'lie  pie.e  "la-,,  la.iliila."  Fir  all',. 
i-riiliih  Lninlxr  I  .iiii|.iiiik ,  \\\<\  (.  llud-*ou  FiiK- 
?>      Y. 

icon,  l;i>on>r,.  s  |.t\.  »I..V'   per  roll.   Pefpalrt. 

8ei.<l    fni    clr.mui.    v\  linker    I'-ri.^.,     Vili,.-,    Ma 

AOBHyS 

riKl;    I'K.ior'     ■.>lUi!i\        Si.    i  »   lln.  n  and    l.. 
liilitr,  .     \  er>      allra.ii'*       S--II-.     '..r    ;'..'m'.      I've'- 
I... me      i.rti.>-.     h'.iil     n-inir.-.-.    iiinu.     I'rli.-r     ami 
-ai.i|i|e     2.'".      ll»''''      prniit.      M>  p.    Coinpa..-.     TT 
\\  Ji-hiintti.|l    ,Vii,      l.r.».k|-.,      \,    \ ^ 

..III  S.AI.KS.MK.V  are   niakli.ir   p'ti   1 u\.    »> . 

iie.-d  a  hiij'tler  in  x.-tir  ii.Min.i'iilv,  ,.-<  pil  iianm 
i^ir.e  tiii"liie"..  ine'i  nf  i-i  f.reiiies.  *ireeiilti-.f'. 
iiig    S.ir»e-ie-      Mi.i.n-,    Mlihl-B-i. 

_  BDVCATIONAXi 

..  VMH.  I-Vl  Ml  Hl.'l  J.l  \  ,  MI^.N  \V<iM(-:a'.  i'- 
.-.."i,  ipiallO  '••'  ••..leriiii  ent  J-.W  »I2.^*1.■J■ 
iiii'iilh.  Sleail^'  eiiipl..!  nieni:  paid  vacMioui.;  ,-«ii.. 
Tiio'i  t^ii.-ntioii  "iilTiel.  lit:  '1  h.'.i*-ai.da  ,Ne«-d.-*i 
yearly.  Write  «.:'lii|..l  In  lllljle,  "t*\,  >i|  I... 11: 
Mo.  To- Hay. 
^.«^_^^__^_-  « 

POGS 

t  Ul  K  IMI..  Ki.i.u  I'.-k  .'.lilier'r  faiiioua  u.  r 
tnH.k  "ii  .li^ea*ei  1-^  .l-'ir*.  I  i.^trii.  Iw-ni  o-i  teeo 
liiK.  '-are  niul  l-reedliig  will,  a^  inptoin  chart.  4S 
laC'*.  Ill  i»iiBle«l.  Write  for  frt-e  cop.  I'l.ii 
Miller   rti«liut»  tori'.,    HC'    \V.   Ilread  «f..    Hl.-h- 


H\l     I K  It  Kit  K  I'l  rs.     r.ii-.J  f.-r  ratlin.,  fjith- 

Ii'-ii'.'i    ^-iian.nl.*  .1.    l-in-afUia    K...  "I-.    SliiiTeril 
Kl.  nik. 

iii.MiiN    Kill.  IM  ri'll-:s.-.W-)ilte  Slar  Ke.i'.ei', 
i:*,i|ie    n, ...     Ilr.-^n-".    o'llo 


8XTVATIOB8 


1.1.  il'l'  .Vtfcli  I  ARM  in  I.I'.  We  nu  »  Je»ln 
.  i-i-.H  !iin-  »l-!e-lK<lied,  M-!i.e  wllii.  t.-'i  loat- 
w'.noul  eiperirii.T,  wh.>  wa'it  fa-rj  «r<.rk.  1' 
.'■'  need  a  eo«l  airady  iimu.  write  fi-r  a',  m 
11. r  I'laok.  Out*  la  ui'l  a  .-•.iiiiiiei-t  ai  arenr^ 
V'e  luaJia  no  cliaritr.  li-r  Je9l«li  ^irrleiiiiiin 
.«..-IHr.  Inc..  Kct  »■  r.f"  V.  Mn.  Si-eet  f » » 
.  "    I'l.  , 


4^  CMitt^  H«tf  lOft  Ply: 
jl''  prackicc  CKop  ko- 
'  tat  ion  and  fertilisation 


iJJiHAT MAKES  A  HE55ION  FLY 
^  SO  HARD  TO  CONTROL^ 

N£   EXPECTED   ^O/^EBODV^ 
Vo  POP  UP  ^ITH  ACRAiCK  UKh   TMAT/ 

30,  HBRB*f  why: 


^■■. 


■; 


'i!-.. 


plow  undcK  all  infested 
stubble  and  abandoned 
wheat  early  and 
thoroughly 


HEV? 

fvjWATSA     A 


\     .'    I'M  riMPLV   ^N 
\     CONtROLLIN'  tUE     ) 


iDtA 


LIT  OM  ^<-OUR        J 


destKOy  all  volunteer 
wheat  


\i  cV^/  O-O-CH    (SOl.C<\      ' 


^^i 


li-.-XMt'iSlON  FL-V 
H*^  NO  rBANif-llSiiON 
C  »  aiFPEREM-riAU 


3  «> :  "^is  TEicPHONe 

IS  *l_vsMk-ys 
.^--'SCONWyjeCTED. 


1nii>".  ilE  rifev/Ei-i 

fioi:  NC^  *<TC  I  Dl  • .  r 
iMSuRANCt 


4l?:  HIS  LienAR'-f 
•ooKS  Awe  Au^/**--^ 
^v  en  DO?  • 


■    / 


sow  qood  seed  on  well 
prepared  seta  bed  dur- 
inq  Fly  Free  dat«$  recom- 
mended  0y  county  AqewT 


.''  "   ■--   /        ITClO  Hi'-'*    THAT 

•OHfcMIANNeit>'i>C'<    ^SOlAieC-THeiB    CbOP.% 
I  TRvin'  to  PiCCeR      /    -A/.TM  MACHiNe^N-, 
V  OOT   OvE"?  TMERfi-y        aO  H6'*  T(5V(N'  TO 


X. 


,^ 


A    *-lCCE«  OUT  MC-JJ  utll 

^  _f'.r*N,  WlJ  \A..H€A"1   U'THWIS 


«-   <*      * 


Thi 


5  fertilizer 


a 

!■■ 

•  V 

X 

•» 
EX 


is  ai^vays  sold  under  a 
Certificate  of  Quality 


For  your  protection  look  for  this 
Certificate  when  buying  fertilizers. 


II 


Author  I  zed 

Suit;  A'jc  nt 


1  SWIFTS 


'^ERTaiZERSl 


Look   for 

this    sign 

of  your 

A.  S.  A. 


Have  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
tell  you  how  you  can  get  your  plant 
food  for  less  money  with  Red  Steer 
High  Analysis  4-16-4  or  4-16-10, 
recommended  for  wheat. 

You  save  on  labor,  freight,  haul- 
ing, and  bagging. 


DO  you  put  all  your  faith  in  "guaranteed 
analysis"  when  you  buy  fertilizer? 
"Guaranteed  analysis"  is  important.  But  it 
can't  tell  the  whole  story. 

Guaranteed  analysis  can  tell  you  only  the 
amount  of  plant  food  in  the  bag.  But  the 
Swift  Certificate  of  Quality,  attached  to  every 
bag  of  Red  Steer  Fertilizer,  gives  you  in  addi- 
tion a  definite,  dependable  assurance  of 
quality. 

For  it  assures : 

BEST  MATERIALS— plant  food  from  the 
most  productive  sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED— fertilizer  thoroughly 
and  evenly  mixed  and  in  good  drilling  condi- 
tion so  that  each  plant  will  get  its  share  of 
plant  food. 

TRIPLE   TESTED  — in   modern   labora 


tories,  assuring  the  right  plant  food  in 
right  form  and  amount. 

Look  for  the  Swift  Certificate  of  Qua 
your  definite,  dependable  guide  to  qual 

Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  backed  by 
Certificate  of  Quality,  bring  large  yields 
plump,  premium  wheat,  maturing  3  to  10  d. 
earlier.  Greater  freedom  from  rust  and  less  v. 
ler  killing.  A  good  clover  catch  and  more  h. 

You  can  buy  this  fertilizer  with  confide:. 

Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Age: 
for  ourfree booklet onfertilizingwheat.  Or  \v: 
direct  to  the  nearest  Swift  St  Company  of: 

Sw-ift  &  Company 


s  o: 


Fertilizer  W.  rks 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Cleveland,  Oh.c 


Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


if  p    ^      to  use  fhem 


Published 
Weekly 


Established 
1877 


Consolidated  with  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMAN  and  FARMER 

July  26,  1930 


// 


BEST         MATERIALS 


DOUBLE 


MIXED 


TRIPLE 


T    E    5    T    E   r 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 


(««i. 


P  E  N  K  S  V  I .  V  A  N I A        FARMER 


.Inly   26.    193(» 


Inly  26.  1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(67) 


y 


^ 


Warren . 


SImioii 


Ifa 
WiotorTtuck 
can  tench  you. 


Yoiiiigsiown  •  ..      ^      ,       ,,.„ 

.Salem    rNew Castle    I^B 

4i#»  FREEDOM 

Pj^lr        •  New  Kensinoiun 

__        t.Uverpool        «^t^i 
Coraopolis  • 


Md.*>illoii      ,,    ,^ 
•     •  Canton 


Saliiieville 


5feubciiville" 


•  Pittshurjjh 


Olasi^porH 


Johnstown  • 
•  CreeiLsbiirg 

.niiOHii 
S}Farriuont 


You  Can  Get  This  Cleanest  and 
Brightest -Burning  Kerosene 

AHTTHER  hm-iI  f«ir  lamps  or  lantern>,  for  oi'okiii^,  he.it!ii};  or  |H>vter, 
l-n-odom  Keri»M.ii>-.  iiiaJe  Iroiii  I00\  IViiifv  Kaiii.i  Criuli-  Oil,  is  bel- 
tur.  This  sii|H^ri<>r  (iicl  biiniN  with  a  clfiir,  cU  ,*ii),  lit>i  Aaiiic  that  gives 
most  light  or  hfai  (H-r  gallon  coiiMiiiifd.  I  or  trarior  or  other  engine 
use  it  has  powi-r  aiul  p<p  tar  Iwyond  that  «>ri<rjinarv  k«T4»seiM-.  I'ortise 
■.>  ith  iM>erlicidi.-s,  or  l'll■lgi(-illt■^.  it  h.is  no  tqiial. 

i!\er\|itHK  tamiot  get  l-reedoni  Krrt>- 
st'iK'.  Kill  il  \<>ii  li>e  ill  the  territor\ 
shi<\<ii  aho\e  our  triuks  will  make 
pioinpt  di'li\er\' right  to  \  our  dtM>r  at  nt> 
iiu'irase  in  price. 

tlhiil  iuii'fi'tu  1  Thei-e  is  a  l"re«'dom  hranoh  kH'aled  in 

•^  «\<iV    ciiv    shouii    on    the    ah«ive    map. 

I*h«»iie  orwi  ite  the  nearest  branch  for  a 

trial  order  of  Fr»H'd«>iu,  tite  better  grade 

Kerosene,  sold  at  no  extra  cost. 


PS  (hut  ^01  If  out 

nieiolCn'ii 
JXiuMi  andJiaitoti 

'tut  ^tiiofitu 

^i*{dtH  3an>tuu 
I  ^»r:F.^)0^> 
Vctffd  mpti>i  Oi( 

'Mm  tot  Oiii 


THH  I  RBI-DOM  OIL  ViOKK.S  C;t>. 
rHITDOM.  PI-N.NA. 


FREEDOM 

KEROSENE 


MODERN 

MILK 
COOLING 

for  the  DAIRY    b 


rOT  wefttliPr  meiiii!<  lltdp 
'O  thP  rlairviiiaii  Willi  uli 
ESCO  MllU  Pcolinp  Odiii  r( 
He  iL'-\f  tlic  IiIrIicpi  pT'-ir 
lujiic  for  injicUIy  <o(.l»'(i 
iiiilk  keei'f  liactorii.  Oi^wi' 
fiiid  riHhirC!'  Ibbor  mkI  r<..>i.- 
He  iiioreb  plunfjes  tlif  ^^'l^ 
of  ii.ilk  into  the  i<(-o.lii 
ualer  In  tlie  CKliinet  mkI 
leave-  them  tlifrt  until  <!<»- 
Uver;.-  time. 

MciUl  E  (cleitriij.llj    nxv.y 
pcci  •    <'i<(i|y    inillt    (|iiHkt>    I" 
1ielci«       ,"(0     fletrref."         Am'. 

III!    .]!       ;il!(1      ctTi'iftll 

Mocle'i    r»    l."    th*'    Kill'     •iil>- 
Ine!   lull  t"''' iiM-  wltli  ir« .    <',i 
|mm|    u-  \\\    Ki** "   t'<»fi|inu'   I'l.il    t 
iH>|,  '.i:    u\    .*>  riy    Ittiii 

.S«-e    \..iii     l'.i\MT   •      i.i|  :,l,^      (•. 

fri)?<>l    itlirli       r>e     I'T       ■■(        »  III  •• 

f'.ltS    'ii.l     flt.'M    ... 


ESCO  CABINET  CO., 

WKSI    Cm-.STIK. 
PKVNA 


^'^^'fi^Tfe^nSr^'' 


Varm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


O.N'E  should  tJike  Uiiif  now  itiid 
llien  tu  expifs.-i  hi.s  udmiratioii 
foi  (.'hairnian  Legge  of  the 
Farm  Boaid.  His  recent  trip  into  the 
winter  wheat  legion  of  our  western 
statos  WHS  s\ich  an  occasion.  Hf  knc.\' 
that  his  nies.sage  to  make  a  dras- 
tic cut  in  area  seeded  this  fall  wouhl 
not  be  plea.«'ing  to  many.  Whon  he 
accepted  the  chaii  manship  ot  the 
Board  he  left  a  big  business  in  which 
his  work  was  to  his  taste  and  delib- 
erately subjected  hini.'^elf  to  the  crit- 
icism of  business  men  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Farm  Bo;ud  law.  and 
to  the  criticism  of  farmeis  who  want- 
ed results  that  Mr.  I^egge  knew  no 
legislation  cotdd  give.  He  believed 
.some  g'ood  could  come  out  of  the  liu- 
ancing  of  pools  and  some  holding 
back  of  wheat,  and  he  yielded  to  so- 
licitation that  he  do  what  he  coiihl. 
Surely  he  must  often  think  of  the 
price  he  pays  for  his  attempt  t"  do 
his  duty. 

Notlliiig    KiHe   to   lh> 

.\  neighl>i'r  called  the  other  even- 
uig.  and  as  he  and  his  bi-other  own 
four  thousand  acres  of  wheat  land  in 
western  Canada  naturally  we  talked 
wheat.  This  land  lies  in  several  blocks, 
and  is  farmed  by  rentets  to  whom 
equipment  is  furnished.  I  asked  hiui 
what  could  be  substituted  for  wlieal 
on  this  acreage,  and  his  reply  was. 
•Nothing  can  take  its  place  With  us 
it  i.-  wheal  or  nothing.  A  lumdred 
miles  notth  of  us  is  land  that  has 
water  and  grow.«i  grass,  and  its  own- 
ers arc  in  the  cattle  business.  Hay  is 
made  for  wintering,  and  these  men  di' 
fairly  well,  but  all  that  is  out  of  the 
question  foi  us.  There  is  nothing  l<< 
substitute  for  wheat  on  (ttn-  four  thou- 
sand acres  (.f  lan<l.  aiid  its  value  di- 
]>ends  wholly  on  ability  to  make  wheat 
pay  its  cost  of  production  and  a  bit 
over.    No.  it  is  wheat  or  nothing." 

I  mention  this  one  instance  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  plight  of  the 
owners  of  a  vast  total  area  in  the 
Northwest.  There  is  some  land  thai 
can  be  given  to  flax,  barley,  etc..  and 
theie  can  Ix*  mixed  farming  in  a  great 
patt  of  the  grain-growing  region  with- 
in oiH"  own  countr\'.  but  as  one  goe> 
noith  in  western  Canada  he  finds  de- 
veloped and  tmdeveloped  farming 
hinds  of  immen.«e  extent  that  have  no 
particidar  value  except  as  thoy  may 
ix'  used  for  g'rowing  wheat.  It  is 
"wheat  or  notliing."  and  who  con- 
sents to  regaid  his  land  ms  worth 
nothing  so  long  as  theie  it-  a  chance 
of  wheat  paying  cost  of  production" 
It  is  a  thing  to  bear  in  miml  as  w« 
I'on^ider  control  of  wheat  a«  reage. 

liiMtdM   on   ll:ind 

When  the  panic  of  1<«2(»  came  w. 
weie    badly    over.-tocked    with    manii- 

fai  t\ired  g Is.  and  the  recovery  wa.* 

slow  becau.se  it  took  a  long  while  to 
coll  ume  that  suiplus  ami  make  a  de- 
mand fo»-  new  supplies.  Otir  ecoii- 
omistx  have  been  telling  us  that  we 
Were  far  better  off  now  because  no 
burdensome  ^toek  of  goods  was  on 
hariil  when  demand  slumped  in  the 
latter  part  of  l}t2J».  It  is  only  recent- 
ly that  one  of  these  authorities  .seem> 
to  hav«'  awakened  to  the  fact  ttiat 
\\c  did  have  a  griat  excess  of  supplies 
■•iftei  all,  but  it  was  not  in  the  usual 
jil.'ices  when  panics  come. 

The  manufaitiirers  and  the  ilistrib- 
utois  did  not  hrive  any  great  surphu^ 
i>n  hand,  cm  epl  in  th<"  case  of  two  oi- 
ttiree  itKhi-liies,  but  the  coimtry  did 
liave  overproduction.  It  had  been 
inoved  into  I'lc  hands  of  tlie  jiublii 
through  instiLllment  buying,  and  in 
it.-  vast  l)ulk  st  lod  in  the  \,ay  of  new 
i<uying  It  wa.«  overpM'diiction  be- 
'  uii.s,-  the  public  did  not  have  abiliiy 
lo  pay  fill  it  and  should  n^d  h.nve  le' 
il  be  moved  old  of  the  hand-  ot  man 
uia'tiueis  uilo  theli    haml.- 

A  big  siupliis  ot  piodiict-  did  exi.-l. 
just  as  it  does  before  most  pei  lotis  of 
dull  limes,  and  the  only  differenre  was 
that  (onsumeis  were  storing  and  u.-- 
mg  it  when  they  were  not  financially 


aliie  Lo  do  .so.    It  follows  that  we  shall 
wail     for    recovery    of    good    buyiin!| 
power   this   time   just   as   we   have  in 
other  similar  times.    It  seems  obviom'l 
enough  now.  but  it  took  a  long  time 
fullv    to    appreciate    the    fact. 

The  Ant  and  the  .\phi»« 

A  subscriber  writes  that  the  VVinle; 
Maiden  Blush  apple  trees  in  his  orch- 
ai'd  suffer  serious  aphis  injury  each 
year.  He  says;  "1  have  been  wonder- 
ing for  a  long  time  whether  it  woula 
be  practicable  to  elinnnate  aphis  in 
jury  in  orchards  by  poi.soning  auU 
but  have  never  heard  any  of  our  lior- 
ticrdtural  authorities  mention  it.' 

What  I  wrote  may  have  l>een  mi.- 
li-ading.  In  our  garden  we  do  cuuui 
on  the  control  of  the  ants  as  an  aid 
in  the  fight  against  the  aphis,  but  de 
jiend  on  nicotine  sidphate  for  destro;,- 
ing  the  aphis.  Both  horticulture  ana 
entomology,'  !ire  outside  of  my  field  oi 
knowledge,  but  infestations  of  aphid- 
must  l)e  foitght  by  dusting  or  spray- 
ing, and  the  only  thing  is  to  ask  one.- 
experiment  station  to  advise  the  hfst 
•ipplication  to   make. 

"l-et    the  Buyer  BewaM'" 

.\  city  physician,  who  de.scribes  Ian. 
self  as  an  "amateur  farmer."  wa.-  in 
lerested  in  something  said  i<  t>v. 
weeks  HS<>  on  this  page  about  thi- 
puzzle  of  determining  where  hone.-u 
leave.--  off  and  imdue  self-intere.-t  bt 
gins  when  trying  to  make  a  sale  H»^ 
writes:  "Let  the  buyer  beware  doe> 
not  go  on  my  farm.  Three  month.- 
ago  I  Ixtught  a  kicking  mare,  and  tht 
owner-  wouldn't  let  me  pay  for  her  on 
Sunday  When  I  found  her  out.  I  un- 
dertook to  sell  and  told  every  one  her 
faulL-s.  My  son  finally  did  .sell  her  ano 
I  was  vei-y  proud  of  him  when  he 
said,  'Dad.  I  told  that  man  everything 
alxiut  the  mate.  I  hitched  her  up  and 
made  her  kick,  and  not  only  that  bu; 
she  kicked  at  me  in  the  pasture  whik 
he  was  standing  by."' 

My  vote  is  cast  for  that  young  niuii 
He  is  getting  tlie  right  training.  N'.v 
some  will  say  that  it  is  so  unusual  t 
U-  told  all  the  faulU)  of  anything-  I'nr 
thinks  of  buying  that  naturally  h 
supjxises  it  is  Worse  than  il  is  'lliai 
i.-  true  For  a  long  time  I  have  ktpi 
in  my  loikei-  at  the  roque  court-  a 
mallet  that  never  has  been  us.-.l  f. 
great  de.tl.  It  is  a  gooil  mallet  ii - 
but  I  ordered  a  better  one  in  the  i:Uli- 
I't  vain  hope  that  it  would  impnwe 
luy  game. 

Many  times  a  beginner  ha«  conn.- 1' 
me  saying  he  imdei  stands  I  havi  a 
mallet  for  .sale.  1  otTei-  it  to  huii  at 
foui  dollais  while  first  cost  wu- 
eleven.  He  asks  me  whether  it  i-  al! 
light  and  I  point  out  that  it  is  tW' 
ounces  heavier  than  I  like  and  tht 
head  is  a  half-inch  longer.  He  liii-.- 
the  mallet  for-  a  day  and  alway-  ir 
tui-ns  it  latei  with  some  excus>  i" 
"ther.  b(U  ba',  k  in  his  mind  ma;,  li- 
the Wonder  how  worthless  it  mu>t  l)* 
in  view  of  the  'idmissions  I  'kivi- 
made 

V 

Apple  Pomace  as  Fertilizer 

IN'O'PK'K  that  J.  W.  Bovard  de-^r^ 
to  know  if  apple  i>omace  will  iii.iki 
;;  yood  fertilizer,  ^ly  experience  ha- 
i-iiight  me  that  apple  ]>omace  i^  ai. 
injury  lo  any  kind  of  soil.  It  contiin' 
too  nuich  acid  and  makes  the  gr-mnii 
hard  and  sour.  I  learned  this  'Alif" 
•il  home  on  my  fathers  farm  ^^' 
had  an  old-fashioned  cider  pK'-' 
where  rider  was  made  in  large  (|  i.»i> 
lilies.  The  result  was  a  large  pi!-  ' 
:ipp!e  pomace  every  year. 

We  haided  quite  a  lot  on  a  tie!  • 
fall      It    made    the    ground    haul    U' 
soui    and    secinrd    to    kill    all    th<    '• ' 
lility  in  the  .soil     We  had  to  linu  tlw' 
gioiind  and  use  pu-nty  <<(  good  i    n' 
\aid   manuie. 

To  get  lid  ol  ap{>le  pcuiiace  lui  ii  ' 
out  in  .some  spot  where  you  niipl" 
have  some  Can.ida  thistles  and  Jipi  '^ 
it  heavy  as  an  experiment    H    S    !■ 

Blair  countv.    Pa 


Reduce  your  cost  ol  production  witli  a 

FORDSON 


Jim  Lee  is  MUtm  lui.  *ilo  loday.  .Neif;libor!»  autl  lielper!>  on 
haml  at  the  crack  of  dann.  All  there  and  ready  to  buck  into 
the  work  .  .  ,  including  the  Fordson  Tractor. 

Yesterday  the  improved  FordM>n  plowed  6  acres.  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  back  at  the  plow  again  after  a  good  day  at  the  belt. 
Tliis  spring  and  summer  it  pulled  the  gang-plow,  the  drill,  the 
binder.  Tliis  winter  it  will  turn  the  buzz-saw  and  do  other  odd 
jobs  around  the  barn.  Uses  for  the  improved  Fordson  are  as 
numerous  as  the  farm-power  jobs.  New  and  modern  features 
help  the  improved  Fordson  do  its  work  quickly,  easily. 

Its  plucky  engine  can  deliver  30  actual  horso-iiower  at  1 100 
r.p.m.  at  the  belt.  Tlie  willingness  of  the  engine  to  start,  even 
on  the  coldest  of  mornings,  can  be  traced  to  its  high-tension 
magneto  with  encloseil  impulse-starter  coupling.  It  is  equipped 
>»ith  hot-<spot  manifold  and  carburetor  for  gasoline.  The  air- 
washer  holds  enough  \witer  for  the  <lay's  run. 

The  tran.«mission  i^  fiitetl  with  large  ndler  bearings  and 
the  large  gear  lias  a  double-bearing  mounting.  Gears  s-liift  easily 
from  increased  release  movement.  Tlie  filter  that  separates  grit 
and  carbon  from  the  oil  is  easily  cleanetl  —  but  should  il  get 
•  logged,  oil  ^y^iem  Mill  keep  right  on  working.  There  is  no  com- 
plicated  piping  to  get  slopped  up! 

Fxtra  weight  has  been  added  to  the  from  ami  rear  of  ilie 
improved  Fordson.  Strong  fenders  are  now  ^landanl  equip- 
ment.   Either  spade-lugs  or  angle-cleats  are  available. 

Try  the  inipro\ed  Ford-on.  Let  it  help  you  get  your  farni- 
%»ork  done  on  time  and  at  le-.>  cost. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


July  26.   1930. 


\k'it»  ^ays  thvre  inn  "t  any  prof  it  in 

Wiaising 
^Wheat? 


More  than  23,000  farmers  in 
395  winter  wheat  counties  say 
there  is — //  you  use  enough 
fertilizer.  They  find  that  the 
average  dollar  invested  in  fer- 
tilizer brings  back  $2.81  more 
in  wheat. 

Co  ahead  and  sow  wheat. 
But  fertilize?  Put  on  a  liberal 
coating  of  Armour's  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer. 
You'll  cut  the  cost  to  where 
there  is  bound  to  be  money 
in  it. 

Use  Big  Crop  to  give  your 
wheat  a  good  start  in  the  fall 
before  frost  and  to  cut  the 
chances  of  winter  killing.  Use 
Armour's  Big  Crop  to  help 
your  wheat  stool  out  and  shoot 
up  with  the  spring  rains.  Use 
Big  Crop  to  make  straw  that 
will  hold  up  against  wind  and 
rain.  Use  Big  Crop  to  make 
wheat  head  out  and  fill  out. 
And  use  Armour'i  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer  to 
get  plump  grain  that  will  grade 
high  and  bring  the  top  price. 
Write  your  own  farm-relief 


ticket  with  Armour's  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer.  Let 
a  local  Big  Crop  dealer  liclu 
you  figure  out  just  how  much 
fertilizer  you'll  need.  It  drills 
perfectly  to  the  last  ounce. 


More  Readers   on    Forms   in   Pennsylvania   than   Any   Other  Farm   Paper 


Make 
EveryAcre 

Dolts 
-  Best       ^' 


Armour  /crtilimcr  Hbn/ta 


Chicago.  U.S.A. 


PREPARE 
SEED  BEDS 


with 


FARQUHAR  HARROWS 


Two  SactioDt 


TUa  S«<-d  Bed  ii  of  inch  ritai  Importanea 
that  FarquhBT  haa  devoted  75  yeara  to  the 
dealgnlnf  and  building  o(  aeed  bed  tool*. 
The  Spring  Tooth  Wood  Frame  Harrow 
ii  the  oldeit  type  and  In  many  aectloni 
the  molt  popular  today. 

The  Sled  Banner  Karrow  li  ballt  in  sec 
tioni — Jnit  to  BOlt  the  power  aTallable; 
•ach  aactlOB  la   a   complete   harrow. 


The  BoUer-Harrow  la  an  intereh*Br««W« 
combination  which  performa  two  opera- 
tion!. Alao  btUlt  Id  aectloni  for  team  or 
tractor.  XoUer  may  be  placed  in  front  or 
b»ek   of   harrow. 

Write  for  Harrow  Folder  830. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  ^.^^ 


YORK.  PA  ,  II.  S.  A. 


Tv.o    S-t; 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Acting 

Fine  aa  Flour 

Low    Coat 


ALiBA 
MARL* 


Nature'a   Soil    Remedy 

All  Available 

Granulated    For 

Easy  Sowing 


WRITF      I  OK     Ct  AR.^NTFFn-nri  IVKRFI)     PRIMs     TO    -    - 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB     COMPANY,  CHARLESTOWN, 


W.     VA. 


mn  HARVESTER 


«t   an)   fMtc«t    mnrhip 


ENNCTT 


Imilt.  '  •■  '■  Bv.tJ  tw  ■»  T'lW 
tiitjilt  In  (jni-llom*  I  'irrii"* 
to  fiitK-k,  1^  ^  l'il»<tr  ?iivir. 
I'ayt  f<r  it«.lf  ui  one  sc^- 
•inn.  WiTkwI  liy  1.  J  or  " 
men    NotwJTip.  Ninl:iri;ri'r. 

>  Or«at  f*r  ftHacacuttlnB. 
Krt'o  Irt-tl.  Akfeiiifl  Wanttnl. 

Write  for  froecHtalofr. 
L  70S      W«i«ft«rvino. 


CHANGE 


g^^^'Wheat  ll 


Try  HoiTn..i.r*  I,,tncrtstf»r  Coun»v  ^tra.iin. 

Co*<l    onlv    7ftc    ji'»i     ftiT'*.    Puw.    Boi.iiU. 

luiuiy,  |»rotlu<f*  B  to  10  moro  biinhfl^  p^r 

.tr  r»>.   ViKoro'iit.    I  lt*:ut.    L4<«ii   KiMid   rcqiiir* 

••H      S:i  nplca. 

A.   H.   H(>I-I-M\N.   Inc..   Hot  4M 
l.timlUvlllr,      l.a<iraat«r  Co.,     Pa. 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  HAVE,  so  far,  been  trying  to  por- 
tray .social  condition.s  and  prac- 
tices on  farms  fifty  years  ago,  as 
I  remember  tliem.  In  portraying  tlie 
changed  and  changing  spirit  over  that 
period,  the  social  question  seems  to  be 
of  first  importance  because  the  change 
in  that  phase  of  life  has  been  as  far- 
reaching  and  as  influential  as  has  the 
change  in  the  economic  life.  The 
causes  of  the  changes  will  be  discuss- 
ed later. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from  last 
week's  installment  that  the  spirit  of 
neighborliness  was  evidenced  only  in 
times  of  sickness  and  death.  That 
was  but  one  manifestation  ol  a  feel- 
ing that  ran  through  all  the  activities 
of  life  in  strictly  farming  neighbor- 
hoods of  that  time.  In  work,  in  play 
and  in  religious  gatherings  there  was 
evident  a  personal  relationship  be- 
tween neighbors  that  has  lessened  as 
the  years  have  gone  by.  But  there  are 
reasons  for  much  of  the  change. 

Work  Done  by  Hand 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  very  little 
machinery  on  farm.«.  All  the  heavy 
work  was  done  by  muscle,  either  man 
or  horse.  Because  there  were  few 
mowing  machines,  and  because  stumps 
were  numerous  in  the  newer  sections, 
mowing  was  done  with  scythes.  I 
well  remember  seeing  father  and  three 
or  four  neighbors  swing  their  scythes 
in  perfect  rhythm  across  the  field, 
back  and  forth,  all  day  long.  Neigh- 
bors exchanged  work  in  this  way, 
partly  because  they  enjoyed  working 
together,  and  partly  because  one  mau 
could  do  little  alone  toward  getting 
his  harvest  into  the  bam. 

I  can  remember  the  first  hay  rake 
I  ever  saw.  Father  hired  it  from  the 
Kirks  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 
It  was  a  heavy,  cumbersome  affair 
and  required  a  strong  arm  to  dump 
it.  But  it  was  a  wonderful  conven- 
ience over  the  slow  method  of  raking 
by  hand. 

When  I  was  a  boy  all  the  wheat,  rye 
and  buckwheat  were  cut  with  a  cradle. 
Like  mowing  with  a  scythe,  cradling 
was  hard  work  after  the  first  few  min- 
utes, because  the  same  muscles  of  the 
body  were  used  in  monotonous  rep- 
etition. Only  a  few  men  became  ex- 
pert mowers  or  cradlers.  even  with 
much  practice.  I  began  using  a  grain 
cradle  when  I  was  16  year.>»  old.  and 
well  remember  the  thrill  (and  the 
backache)  I  got  out  of  my  first  day's 
cradling  with  the  men.  I  should  have 
stopped  before  noon,  but  I  did  not.  T 
did  not  cradle  any  the  next  day. 

The   Old    Drop  R«>aper 

Farmers  were  thrilled  when  the  first 
reaper  made  its  appearance.  The 
Kirks  mentioned  above  got  it.  This 
machine  cut  the  grain  and  swept  it 
off  in  bunches  to  be  tied  by  hand.  So 
swift  was  It  that  it  required  three 
good  binders  to  ke^^p  up  with  it,  while 
one  m;in  cuuUl  bind  after  a  man  with 
a  ciadle.  Although  it  was  an  improve- 
ment, it  required  at  least  four  men  to 
do  as  much  in  a  grain  harvest  as  one 
could  do  after  the  reaper  and  binder 
made  its  appearance. 

It  wouUl  require  too  much  space  to 
write  of  the  hand  work  necessary  iti 
all  the  faiming  operations,  such  as 
planting  corn  and  potatoes,  threshing, 
etc.  My  point  is  that  the  assf>ciati(iii 
ihus  forced  upon  neighbors  bred  an 
un<ierstandlng  and  sympathy  which 
made  f<ir  good-fellowship  A  good 
ileal  of  thi.s  spirit  was  lost  after  ma- 
chinoiT  came  into  general  u.^*-  and 
indivi(l<ial.-<  \vn\-  able  to  get  along 
working  alone.  It  w.is  the  effect  oi 
woikiiig  alone  for  a  generation,  aiul 
tl'.e  lack  of  the  foi  mer  nelghborlinos.s, 
which  developed  a  race  of  farmer 4 
who  found  it  aln-.o.st  impo.«.-<i»)le  to  con- 


duct cooperative  enterpri.ses  when 
economic  conditions  made  cooperation 
necessary  in  the  economic  world. 

Some  of  the  tedious  hand  work  in 
the  older  day  was  made  light  by 
"frolics"  or  parties.  The  neighbors, 
old  and  young,  were  invited  to  hu.sk- 
ing  bees,  bam  raisings,  apple  parings, 
quilting  bees,  etc.  (I  described  the 
old-time  log  rollings  some  time  ago.  > 
Always  a  party  for  the  young  people 
followed  these  events,  and  married 
people  with  two  or  three  children  were 
not  too  old  to  stay  and  enjoy  the  fun. 

Not  All  Work 

But  life  on  the  farm  was  not  all 
work.  Farm  people  carried  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  into  their  social  lives 
as  well.  As  I  remember  it,  the  whole 
family  attended  almost  everything. 
Children,  young  people,  and  the  "old 
folks'  did  not  have  their  separate 
functions  as  now.  Before  the  Grange 
came  Into  our  neighborhood,  there  was 
a  Farmers'  Club.  Father  was  secre- 
tary of  thi.s  organization  for  several 
years,  and  I  have  read  the  old  minute 
books  with  much  interest.  Some  of 
the  questions  discussed  were :  "To 
which  crop  should  manure  be  ap- 
plied?" "Should  manure  be  spread 
on  top,  or  plowed  down?"  "Does  it 
pay  to  'plaster'  com?"  "What's  the 
best  horse  feed  for  summer?"  "How 
much  wheat  seed  per  acre  is  best?" 
"Does  It  pay  to  feed  slop  to  pigs?", 
etc.  At  that  time  farmers  were  not 
discussing  fertilizers,  good  roads,  tar- 
iffs, schools,  or  any  of  the  paramount 
questions  in  vogue  in  later  years. 

I  do  not  mvtan  to  question  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  forefathers  in  religious 
matters  when  I  say  that  it  is  possible 
that  this  same  longing  for  compan- 
ionship and  sociability  was  partially 
respon-sible  for  their  regular  attend- 
ance at  places  of  worship,  but  It  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
church  meetings  offered  a  regular  op- 
portunity to  get  together  and  talk 
things  over.  People  did  not  slip  quick- 
ly and  silently  away  as  .soon  an  a 
meeting  was  over  sis  they  do  now. 
They  stayed  and  talked,  sometimes 
for  an  hour,  and  the  talk  was  not  all 
about   the  sermon  either. 


Friendly    «y 

•^       Edgar  L 

Talks       ^"""* 


EVERYTHING     depends     on     whui 
you  put  into  your  coffee  how  good 
it  tastes. 

Tell  a  girl  how  good  she  Is  and  hou 
you  love  her  and  she  Is  likely  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  saint.  Put  a  man  on  his 
mettle  by  sp>iaking  and  acting  toward 
him  as  if  he  were  the  very  .soul  of 
honor,  and  you  help  him  to  rise  out  ol 
hi.-!  old  .so'f  and  be  the  man  the  worM 
expects  him  to  be. 

It  is  the  saine  way  with  your  old 
farm  dog.  Scold  him  and  tell  him  he 
is  a  bau  dog.  and  he  will  curl  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  drop  his  head  and 
sneak  away.  But  the  minute  you  call 
him  a  good  dog.  back  he  rushes,  joy 
in  his  eyes,  every  nerve  in  his  body 
bent  on  proving  to  you  that  you  have 
made  no  mi.stakc  in  speaking  to  hiir 
as  if  he  were  the  finest  and  the  best 
dog  in  all  the  world. 

I  know  men  who  are  forever  speak 
ing  of  themselvis  as  if  they  were  oi 
no  account  to  their  fellow  men.  The> 
werjk.-n  them.selves  morally,  nientallv 
itml  I  b.lieve.  physically  whenevei 
they  do  this.  We  all  have  a  right  t.. 
think  well  of  ourselves.  We  are  God  .-^ 
highest  form  of  creation.  He  trusts 
us;  why  .should  we  not  trust  our 
selves  ? 
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Some  Leading  Types  of  Silos 


By    R.    r.    BUASINGAME 


ONE-FOURTH  of  the  people  in  this  country 
obtain  their  living  from  industries  that 
were  not  known  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  people  must  have  food  and  clothing,  both 
■  t  which  are  produced  by  the  farmer. 

Milk  and  meat  are  two  important  Items  in 
j'ennsylvanla  to  feed  the  vast  army  of  Industrial 
.\orkers.  The  market  for  timothy  hay  and  oats  is 
•n  the  wane.    This  la  due  to  several  causes. 

Many  farmers  see  these  changes  coming  and 
.iie  getting  ready  for  them.  Many  are  building 
.--ilos  in  order  to  store  away  a  succulent  food 
-upply,  silage,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
ration  for  beef  and  dairy  cows. 

Some  years  ago  silos  were  built  large  in  di- 
:t!ueter  and  not  very  high.  It  was  soon  found  de- 
sirable to  feed  off  at  least  two  inches  of  silage 
each  day  to  prevent  spoiling.  Therefore,  the  size 
"f  herd  had  an  Important  bearing  on  the  diameter 
.'tnd  height  of  the  silo. 

The  table  in  third  column  gives  the  number  of 
<^ows  in  a  herd  and  number  of  tons  of  silage  for  180 
I'.ays   feeding  of  40  pounds   per  cow. 
It  also  shows  the  estimated  acreage 
of  com  to  fill  the  silo  together  with 
the  height  and  diameter  of  the  silo. 

As  a  rule  an  acre  of  land  will  make 
akK»ut  a  ton  of  silage  for  every  five 
tnishels  of  grain  it  will  produce.  This 
'able  is  based  on  a  yield  of  SO  bushels 
ler  acre. 

No  matter  what  type  silo  one  builds 
I  g<x)d  solid  masonry  foundation  is 
•  ssential.  A  silo  exerts  a  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  foundation.    The  crit- 

al  time  Is  when  It  Is  filled  and  the 

ilage    begins    to    settle    down.     The 

oundatlon  should  go  down  below  frost 

ne  to  a  solid  footing.    A  footing  from 

"2  to  18  Inches  wide  is  usually  ample. 

Foundations   can   be  made  of  solid 

■  oncrete,  concrete  blocks,  stone,  brick, 

tc.     Most    people    excavate    down    to 

;  !ie  bottom  of  the  foundation,  which 

idds  to  the  depth  of  the  silo. 

Many  people  put  a  concrete  floor 
n  the  silo,  sloping  It  to  the  center 
where  a  drain  may  be  installed  if  one 


The    floor    Is    usually    3' 2     inches    of 


desires    it. 
concrete. 

There  are  three  requirements  of  a  silo  wall: 
(1)  Strong  enough  to  resist  the  bursting  pressure 
of  the  silage  when  the  silo  is  filled.  (2i  Smooth 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  settling  of  the  sil- 
age, thus  preventing  air  pockets  along  the  walls. 
<3)  Resistance  to  absorption  of  silage  juices.  Oth- 
er desirable  features  are:  (a)  low  cost,  (b>  ap- 
pearance, (c)  permanence,  (d)  low  maintenance 
cost,  (e)  ease  of  construction,  etc. 

In  this  climate  it  is  desirable  to  roof  silos  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  feed  the  silage.  Wood 
rafters  either  one  slope  or  two,  like  many  bams, 
covered  with  one  inch  sheathing  and  shingled, 
make  a  good  roof.  Steel  roofs  can  be  bought  for 
the  silo. 

Some  form  of  dormer  window  must  be  provided 
through  which  to  fill  the  silo. 

A  chute  is  merely  a  long  box  about  three  by 
three  feet  beginning  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,   covering   the  doorway  and  ladder  of  the 
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CVment  silo  trimmed  with  brick  at  the  ba»e  and  stuccoed  to  match  the  barn. 


Twin  monolithic  mIIos  on  a  .Michigan  farm. 


silo.  It  is  common  practice  to  have  the  chute  en- 
ter the  feed  room. 

Possibly  wood  is  the  oldest  material  for  silo  con- 
struction. The  staves  are  usually  two  inches  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved  to  fit  the  diameter  of  circle 
of  the  silo.  Wood  silos  last  well  and  protect  the 
.«ilage  very  well  from  freezing.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  a  wood  slave  silo  is  that  it  will  shrink  in 
summer  when  empty  and  may  blow  down  in  heavy 
gales.  The  steel  bands  can  be  tightened  in  summer 
but  should  be  loosened  up  when  filled  or  el.se  the 
staves  may  btickle. 

Concrete  makes  a  very  satisfactory  silo  but  re- 
quires a  set  of  forms  which  are  expensive.  If, 
however,  several  silos  are  to  be  built  and  the 
cost  of  the  forms  can  be  distributed  that  feature 
is  overcome.  Any  of  the  cement  civmpanies  have 
pamphlets  describing  the  construction  <if  silo 
forms.  Circles  are  made  of  two  layers  of  one-by- 
six-inch  material  cut  to  fit  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  silo.  These  linies  are  separated  by  three- 
foot  <me-by-three-inch  uprijjhts  or  studs.  This  is 
eovered  with  \i>.  20  ga^f  galvanized  sheet  iron. 
This  makes  the  inside  form  The  outside  form 
oonsi.«.ts  of  a  jiiere  of  No.  IS  page  sheet. 

Concrete  is  generally  made  of  one  part  ii-nient. 
two  parts  clean  sand  and  four  parts  gravel  mixeii 
with  Just  enough  water  to  make  a  workable  mix- 
ture.   The  three-food  forms  can  be  filled  in  a  <lay 


A  »tave  and  a  clay  block  alio  on  the  farm  of 
M.   N.   Bushong,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


and  raised  the  next  morning  and  filled  | 
again.  When  the  silo  is  finished,  wet 
the  wall  inside  and  paint  it  with  a 
groute  made  of  cement  and  water 
mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Concrete  silo  walls  are  made 
six  inches  thick.  The  re-enforcing  de- 
pends on  the  diameter  and  height. 
The  cement  company  pamphlets  give 
this  information  and  we  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  supply  it  on  request. 

During  the  past  few  years  silos  j 
built  of  concrete  staves  have  gained 
much  favor.  The  staves  are  cast  or 
molded  with  tongues  and  grooves  by 
manufacture!  s.  similar  to  wood  staves 
They  are  shorter  and  wider  than  wo«k1 
silo  staves.  These  concrete  staves  are 
set  up  and  iron  bands  put  around 
them  just  a-s  in  the  case  of  wood. 

Concrete  stave  .«ilos  can  be  built 
rapidly,  do  not  require  forms  as  do 
the  solid  concrete,  and  are  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

Concrete  block  silos  are  built  with 
block  made  for  silo  construction.  They 
are  curved  to  fit  the  diameter  of  sUo  1 
Rc-enforctng    Is    placed    In    the    mortar 


desired. 

joints.  By  the  way.  the  average  run  of  brick  ma- 
son will  not,  as  a  rule,  use  strong  enough  mortar 
in  a  block  silo.  The  mortar  must  be  made  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  medium  sand  and  one- 
fourth  of  one  part  slaked  lime.  This  makes  a 
water-tight   mortar  joint. 

When  the  silo  wall   is  completed,   paint   the   in- 
side mortar  joints  with  a  cement  and  water  groute 
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mixed  about  as  thick  as  cream  Before  tioing  thi.s 
vet  the  joints  thoroughly  or  else  the  mortar  will 
take  up  the  water  from  the  groute  too  rapidly. 

Back  about  1910  M.  L.  King,  then  with  "the 
Iowa  State  College,  built  some  of  the  first  clay 
block  silos,  which  have  given  fine  satisfaction  even 
th<nigh  the  blocks  were  not  curved.  Since  that 
time  the  clay  block  .silo  has  gained  great  popu- 
larity   Now  the  blocks       (Continued  on  page  17.) 
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LAMB  FUTURES 

A  .METHOD  of  dealing  in  feeding  lambs 
lV  for  future  delivery  was  inaugurated  by 
he  Chicago  Livc>tock  Exchantre  la-t  week 
I'hc  -ucce-*  of  future  trading  in  hogs  and 
he  demands  by  sheepmen  lor  the  >ame  op- 
>ortunity  of  selling  are  -aid  to  be  the  rea- 
•on-  for  establishing  "lamb  future>."  Ten 
litTerent  kinds  and  weight-  of  feeding  lamb- 
kvill  be  tra<led  in  for  .\ugu-t.  September  and 
Jctober  delivery.  We  would  exjiect  this  to 
■e  of  m(>re  interest  tc>  ea-tern  farmers  than 
.he  hog  future-  market,  and  it  will  benefit 
ve-tern  producers  who  .-hould  welcome  any- 
.hing  that  i)r<Hni-e-  to  take  tlie  gamble  out 
>f  their  business. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

TH  L.    leading    topic    under    discussion    at 
the  23nd  annual  conference  <■>?  -tate  gov- 
,-rnors,   held   recently   in   Utah,    was   old-age 
tension-.    It  i-  a  subject  which  we  are  going 
■:o  hear  ni'-re  about  in  the  future  and  one  on 
.vhich    tlie    public    -b'.uld    be    thinking    and 
"onning  o-pinions.    We  cannot  di-miss  it  by 
■a\ing  that  it  W'uld  encourage  !-hiftlessness. 
or  it  will  b<..b  up  again  and  again,  becau-e 
oiks  are  moved  by  the  \i-i<>n  of  dependent 
'•Id  age  and  a  good  many  of  them  feel  espe- 
ially  \irtTi"U-   whtii  engaged   in   -ome  kind 
jf  reformation.    Hut  people  who  try  to  shove 
t^  on  the  -tatc  or  the  nation  the  care  of  their 
iged  relative-  must  lack  -omeihing   in    -elf- 
{■-pect  if   not  in  filial  afTcction. 

PLANT  DISEASES 

BILLION    and    a    hah    dollar-    is    our 

annual    cost    for    plant    di-ease-.    say- 

Jr     U     1     Ha-koll.    ]>lrint    pafhologi-t   of    the 

J.  S.  Department  of  .\griculture     It  i-  esti- 

.nattd  that  our  wheat  crop  i-  reduced  Or.OOO.- 

'•XX)  bu-heb  yearly  by  ni-t-.  -mut-.  rots,  etc  . 

.'hat  our  cf)rn  crop  i<  cut  J'l.fKiO.fX.xi  bu-hel- 

iiid  C'Ur  f>oiato  yield  i-  -f-mc  '^>.'.Onn,fXTO  bush 

•1-   le--   than    it    wonlrl   ]>e  if   there   were  no 

Miatf-   di-ea-e-.    Thi-    i-    -urth    a   big   lo-s. 

»Ut  if  it  were  -a\ed  what  wouM  we  do  with 

t?    C>\  erprofliutiou  is   said   to  be   the   cause 

•»f  f»ur  ]jri\erty.   from   which    we   miLilu   con- 

|i;ide    tb.at   the    pests   and    <li-ea-es    that    ha 

\     -  onr  -fiul.-  and   reduce  our   har\e-t<  arc 

-ing-    in    di-gui-e,    reducing    the    «u]iply 

\\\i\  rai-iny  the  price.    The  farmer  who  -ce- 

rvii    flestroyed    by    di-ca-e    or    iu-ect- 

:..  uM  hardly  agree.   Then  ran  we  blame  him 

j\  hen  he  fails  to  follow  the  rid\  ice  of  acreage 

'•■diictiriii '    The  dc-tnictioii  by  idant  di-ea-^e- 

-  .m  act^nl  loi.;  to  the  individtrd  f;trnicr  who 


MIGHTY  IS  THE  HEN 

AILXTU  of  the  total  farm  income 
comes  from  poultry,  says  the  Depart 
meiit  of  .Vgriculture  in  announcing  the  re- 
.-ult>  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Piureau  of 
Home  Economics.  We  have  six  million  Hocks 
containing  442.000.000  chickens  and  they 
contribute  §1,175.000.000  to  the  farm  wealth 
\  early.  The  humble  hen  enters  the  realm  of 
big  bu>ine>s.  She  has  long  been  known  a- 
ihe  provider  of  groceries  and  clothing  on 
farm^  when  other  things  get  more  credit  but 
give  le?j  income,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  her 
efforts  given  official  and  statistical  recog- 
nition. Poultry  is  raised  on  86  per  cent  of 
the  farms  of  this  country,  including  those 
where  the  hens  do  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion except  dig  up  the  garden  and  those 
where  royal  lineage  and  scientific  diet  por- 
tiav  the  respect  in  which  the  noble  bird  is 
held. 


ANOTHER  GENTLE  ONE 

COUNTY  Agent  Koppenheffer  of  Cam- 
eron County.  Pa.,  writes  us  as  follows: 
'La-t  week  little  ten-year-old  Barney  Bauer, 
son  of  John  P.auer  of  Eniporiuni.  narrowly  es- 
caped death  by  an  enraged  bull.  He  went 
into  the  2j^-year-old  Holstein  bulls  pen  to 
Cipen  the  door  to  the  outside  yard  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  bull,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  Germ.m  police  dog  being 
near  the  barn  and  hearing  the  boy"s  cries  he 
would  have  no  doubt  been  killetl.  The  bull 
was  gentle  and  the  boy  often  fed  him  green 
cut  grass  out  of  his  hands."  Again  the  "gen- 
tle bull"  and  the  faithful  dog.  We  recentl> 
learned  of  a  child  being  nearly  killed  by  a 
police  dog.  but  we  ha\  e  never  heard  of  a 
person  being  rescued  by  a  l>ull  This  doe- 
not  mean  that  children  >hould  be  trusted 
with  i)o-sildy  dangerous  <logs  any  more  than 
anybody  should  pin  faith  in  a  bull.  We  hope 
ihat  little  Barney  Bauer  will  recover  and  live 
to  warn  many  other  children  and  grown-ups 
to  beware  the  bull. 


B 


TOADS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

IkDS  are  recognized  a-  man's  faithful 
allie-  in  his  perennial  battle  with  bugs, 
but  snakes,  toads  and  newts  are  unhonored 
by  the  human  race  Thi?  oversight  on  our 
part  may  be  remedied  if  a  plan  now  being 
tried  in  Texa-  succeeds.  It  is  the  importation 
of  "86  gigantic  toads  from  Porto  Rico"  to 
fight  grasshoppers,  wornu-  and  cricket?  Since 
the  limit  of  a  toad's  consumption  seems  to 
depend  more  on  acquisitirm  than  on  diges- 
tive capacity  we  may  question  the  elTiciency 
of  the^e  big  ami)hibians.  A  gigantic  toad 
-hould  be  able  to  hold  more  in-ect-  than  .-i 
common  toad.  Init  can  he  catch  more?  While 
awaiting  the  answer  we  ?hall  depend  i>ii 
>pra>  -  and  du?t<.  not  withholding,  however, 
any  credit  due  the  reptile  race  for  its  as- 
-i-tance  again?t  our  -i\-or-morc  legged  en- 
emies. 


REPOPULATED 

M<  'ST  of  the  "abandoned"   farm-   in   thi-^ 
region   -hould   never  have   been   farm- 
fhev    were  farm-  becau-e  in  the  day-  of  bad 
load-  food  -upplies  were  not  ea-ilv   ir.tn-port 
ed  to  lunilier  region-^,  and  the  need  for  them 
led  to  nearby  production  m  -pite  of  the  han<li 
ca]>  of  iin-uitablc  laii<l.  The  I.itkI  wa-  new  and 
it  could  and  did  r;ii-e  thing-  for  ;i  while,  but  it 
coubl  not  comjiete  with  real   farm   laml   when 
the  local   necil   di-appearcd   and   it-   product? 
had   to   go   ti>   market      So   the-e   farm?    were 
ab.iiid^ined   a-    farm-,   though    inanv    of   them 
had  good  building?,  erected  v\  hen  lumber  anrl 
labor  were  both  cheap.    Now    iiaiiy  nf  the-e 
farm-    are    again    in    u-c    l«Mt    not    a-    farm- 
Sport-ineti  or  -port-nien'?  cbil<-  o\\ u  ?oinp  of 
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them,  t'itv  people  own  many  of  them  and  use 
them  a-  ?uniiiuT  home?.  And  the  real  farm? 
near  the?e  ?o-called  farms  are  benefiting  by 
the  demand  for  i)roduct?  which  the  new  pop 
ulation  create?.  One  county  agent,  in  a  coun- 
ty which  i?  becoming  a  playground  for  city 
people,  report?  that  he  cannot  interest  farm 
boys  in  club  work.  They  can  earn  more 
money  on  the  county's  eight  golf  courses  or 
by  heli)ing  city  folks  than  in  club  work.  The 
aband<ined  farm?  are  being  peopled,  and  more 
of  them  will  be  as  our  forests  and  streams  are 
re?torefl  and  our  roads  improved.  They  are 
not  going  to  compete  with  real  farms  but  are 
going  to  make  a  market  for  products  and  an 
opportunity  for  farm  boys  and  girls. 


OLD  PANACEAS 

THE  Farm  Board's  proposal  of  reduced 
wheat  acreage  is  met  by  demands  for 
a  debenture  plan,  an  equalization  fee  and  the 
purcha?e  of  grain  by  the  government.  While 
its  experience  with  stabilization  corpora- 
tion? has  apparently  made  the  Board  -kittisli 
of  price-fixing  schemes  it  has  whetted  the 
appetite  of  those  who  feel  that  the  farmer 
can  be  helped  only  by  artificially  raising 
prices.  Thus  the  'farm  problem"  is  as  acute 
as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  the  Board  wa? 
created,  and  the  recent  decline  in  wheat 
prices  ha?  aggravated  the  situation.  We  have 
trJed  one  experiment,  and  it  is  not  hailed  a- 
a  success.  By  the  time  we  try  all  that  have 
or  will  be  proposed  the  problem  may  have 
ample  opportunity  to  solve  itself  by  read- 
ju?tment  of  ?upply  to  demand  or  the  farmers 
die  of  old  age  waiting  for  "relief" 


FARM  WAGES  LOWER 

FARM  wages  usually  advance  about  six 
per  cent  from  April  to  July  This  year 
they  dropped  two  per  cent  during  the  peri 
od.  They  are  still  >ome  47  per  cent  above 
pre-war  figures,  but  a  year  ago  they  were 
60  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  level.  The  sup 
ply  of  farm  labor  i?  reported  as  103.4  pei 
cent  of  normal,  compared  with  92.3  per  cent 
of  normal  a  year  agi».  Unemployment  in 
town  has  apparently  turned  workers  to  th< 
country  for  employment,  which  i?  one  rea 
son  the  labor  problem  is  not  so  bad  on  the 
farm.  .Another  and  more  important  one  i- 
the  trend  toward  the  u?e  of  more  machinery 
and  the  arrangement  of  fields  and  farm  oper- 
ation? to  save  labor.  The  farmer  i-  -idvint: 
his  labor  problem,  as  he  will  eventually  solve 
all  his  proV>iem?. 


PRODUCE  LICENSING  ACT 

THE  produce  bcen-ing  act  has  been  ?ign 
ed  by  the  President  and  is  now  a  law 
Commi?-ion  merchants,  dealers  and  broker- 
who  plan  to  be  in  bu-iness  after  the  tenth  o 
next    Decenilier   must  register   with   the   De 
partment   of   .\griculture      Then    if   they    art 
;.;uiltv    of   fraudulent  charges,  unju-titied   re 
jection?  or  other  "unfair  conduct"  they   can 
lie    apprehcuiled    and     brought    to    account 
Thi?   measure   wa-   made  to  protect   farmer- 
from  irre-pon?ible  and  di-honest  buyer*      It 
should    meet    the    approval    of    both    farmer 
and    reliable    dealer?    and    its    administratici 
?hould  eliminate  one  of  the  most  exasperat 
ing  clement*  in  produce  trade. 


READ  IT  FIRST 

AW.XRNINCi  to  "read  before  you  sign' 
i-  is?uetl  by  the  National  Better  Bu-i- 
ness  Bureau.  Swindling  scheme-  ba-ed  oi; 
getting  a  signature  on  a  printed  slip  are  aii 
ancient  form  of  chicanery,  but  always  goo  ' 
I'or  -eparating  some  gullible  i)er?on  frotn  hi- 
monev  The  victims  are  --aid  to  be  as  num- 
crou?  .among  high  ctMporation  officials  ;.- 
.itnong  tho-e  Ics-  \er?etl  in  business  matter- 
No  difference  how  unimportant  a  paper  i- 
*ai<l  to  be  the  ?afe  and  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  re.id  it  carefully  before  -igning  one"- 
name  to  it 
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THOSE  of   \xs   \\ho  are 
not  fortunate  enough 
to   be   able   to   attend 
i,,  World'.s  Poultry  Congress 
\!iRh  i.s  being  held  In  Lon- 
!,.n  this  .summer  may  listen 
n  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
y   tuning   our   radios  in   on 
tic  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hi\ir.  July  28.    Talks  will  be 
.'..adcast    from    London    by 
I.  .it  wave  and  picked  up  by 
liflv^ork  of  35  stations  as.socJated  with  the  Na- 

■  nal  Broadcasting  Company. 

This  is  another  step  toward  bringing  the  farmers 
:  the  world  closer  together  and  giving  them  a  bet- 
,!  understanding  of  each  other's  problems.  Prob- 
iily  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  rural  pro- 
lams  broadcast  from  nations  thousands  of  miles 
way  may  be  heard  on  almost  any  evening. 
*     *     * 

PofLTRYMEX    from    Middlesex    and    Somerset 
counties  spent  last  Tuesday  inspecting  some  of 
;!;nterdon  county's  leading  poultry  plants.    They 
; -pped  at  the  farm  of  George  Pearce.  near  VVhite- 
M  i:pc.  where  they  saw  some  birds  being  raised  on 
: <e    range   under   nearly   ideal    conditions.     They 
:. tinned  on  to  Flemington  where  the  Hunterdon 
.inty  Egg-Laying  Contest  plant  is  located.    This 
ntest  is  just  completing  its   first  year  and  al- 
•  ;i<iy  all    available   pens  havs  been  reserved   for 

■  •  new  conte.'it  which  starts  this  fall. 
The  Cane  Poultry  Farm  at 

::.>emont  proved  of  particu- 

ir    interest    to    the    visiting 

'  iiltrjTnen.   Mr.  Cane  raises 

I  large  number  of  pullets  on 

:;.e  range  and  sells  them  at 

n  weeks  of  age.    Three  lay- 

:.>r  houses,  modem  in  every 

!.tail.    and   summer  shelters 

,-fd  to  relieve  congestion  in 

'.he  colony  houses  were  points 

f  interest. 

The  last  stop  was  at  Kerr 

''hickeries     at     Frenchtown. 

Thi.-:    is    one   of    the    largest 

■mmercial  hatcheries  in  the 

'"nited   States   and   is  equip- 

i  ■ 'i  with  both  the  new  type 

!•<  trie  cabinet  incubator  and 

he  long  type  heated  from  a 

•  ntral  heating  point. 

*         *         4i 

SrsSEX   county   Grangers 
celebrated  the  silver  an- 

•  iversary  of  their  Pomona 
Orange  at  High  Point  Park 
a.=t  Saturday.  High  Point 
Park.    1.877    feet    above    sea 

•  vel  and  the  highe.«t  point  in  New  Jersey,  where 
•le  can  gaze  into  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
as  an  ideal  location  for  this  memorable  occasion. 
Twenty-five  years  of  steady  growth  and  increas- 
j;  sei-vice  to  its  rural  patrons  Is  the  record  of 
:>•  Sussex  County  Pomona  Grange  since  organiz- 
-  on  June  7.  1905.    The  first  Pomona  Grange  in 

"  .-st'X  county  was  organized  at  Newton  by  County 
■t-puty  Daniel  Wyker  in  1875,  but  after  a  few 
•ars  became  inactive.  History  of  the  present 
^  ;inge  can  record  no  s\ich  potiod  in  its  25  years 

•  M.?efulness  to  rural  Su.-i.scx  county. 

There  is  too  much  pos.simism  in  talking  of  our 
iim  problem.'  and  not  enough  thinking  through 
.cm,"  said  L.  J.  Taber.  Master  of  the  National 
liange.  in  his  addie.-?s.  He  reviewed  the  program 
I  the  National  Granpe  and  told  some  of  the  things 
'he  organization  is  attempting  to  do  to  better 
::>:■  agricultural  .situation. 
Two  of  the  problems  facing  agiiculture  today  are 
lualizatlon  of  taxation  and  improving  our  mar- 

•  ting  .oystcni.  he  said. 

Jic        i^       ;;< 

THE  Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture  held 
their  annual   outing   at   Washington  Crossing 
-t  Tuesday. 

George     Wheaton.     delegate     to     the     National 
^  'ur-H   Club  Camp  at    Washington   in  June,   told 

■  le  large  group  of  club  boys  and  girls  at  the  out- 
;;  of  his  trip  and  experiences  at  national  camp. 
Rev.   Samuel    Steimetz   of   Trenton,   well    knowTi 
many  Mercer  county  niral  folks,  brought  a  mes- 
tre  of  good  cheer. 

*     *     ♦ 

NEW  JERSEY  farmers  were  singularly  honored 
last  week  when   two  national    farm  leaders, 
muel   H.  Thompson,  president  <^f  the  American 

■  irm  Bureau  Federation  and  L.  J  Taber.  Master 
■  the  National  Grange,  spoke  at  the  annual  picnic 
i    the    Farm    Bureau    Federation    and    the    State 

'range.    This  meeting,  held  at  Atlantic  Highlands 
:.  Thursday,  drew  over  1.000  rural  folks  from  all 
!  irts  of  the  state. 

President  Thompson  presented  some  of  the  many 
I  loblems  confronting  the  farmers  of  today,  one  of 
'he  leading  being  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
'•^ts.  He  pointed  out  that  through  the  present 
':  arketing  .system  the  margin  of  cost  between  the 
[I'lduccr  and  consumer  has  been  steadily  increas- 
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ing— with  the  result  that  producers  are  receiving 
less  and  less  for  their  crops  to  pay  for  this  in- 
creasing cost  of  distribution.  In  outlining  some 
of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  he  brought 
out  differing  marketing  problems  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Middlewest  and  in  the  East. 

"It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  policy  to  place  our 
agriculture  on  a  domestic  basis,"  he  "said  in  refer- 
ring to  surplus  production.  If  such  a  basis  were 
established  a  year  of  crop  failures  due  to  weather 
conditions,  etc..  might  prove  disastrous. 

The  need  for  equalization  of  taxation  was  one 
of  the  keynotes  of  National  Master  Taber's  ad- 
dress. He  emphasized  the  need  for  some  relief 
from  the  present  antiquated  system  which  makes 
taxes  on  farm  lands  a  burden. 

:*  *  * 

ROBERT  SHOMER.  an  AUantic  county  boy.  re- 
cently carried  off   two  state-wide  honors  bv 
winning  an  essay  contest  open  to  boys  taking  vo- 


Four-H  Boys  and  Glris  at  Canip  Roosevelt 

cational  agriculture  in  the  state  and  by  being 
named  the  New  Jersey  v\-inner  of  a  public  speak- 
ing contest  sponsored  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  "Preventing  Poultry  Diseases  '  was  the 
essay  subject.  Roberts  $10  first  prize  was  offered 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Goldhaft  of  Vineland  while  prizes 
of  S5  and  $3  for  second  and  third  place,  offered 
by  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Future  Farmers 
"f  America,  were  won  by  Thomas  Eastwood,  Glou- 
cester county,  and  Edwaid  Greco.  Hunterdon 
county. 

Robert's  talent  as  a  public  speaker  gives  hira 
an  opportimity  to  compete  with  bc.y.=  from  13 
-tate.s  at  a  public  speaking  contest  during  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield.  Mass..  in 
i^cptombcr.  The  winner  of  this  contest  will  com- 
pete in  a  national  contest  to  be  held  at  Kansas 
City  In  November  during  the  American  Royal 
Livestock  Show. 

»      •      • 

NEW  JERSEY  daiiymtn  perfected  a  state  milk 
producers'  association  last  week  which  brings 
logether  dairymen  throughout  the  state  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  College,  and  the  vari- 
ous dairy  breed  organizations  in  a  united  effort 
to  better  dairy  conditions  in  the  state  This  nev 
i>ody  will  probably  center  their  attention  at  the 
present  time  toward  establishing  st.in.taid  grade 
for  milk  in  the  state.  They  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  this  and  have  already  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal of  standard  grade-  of  milk 

•••:        '■*        * 

THOSE  who  have  placed  Japanese  beetle  traps 
about  their  la\vn<  this  summer  should  take 
heed  to  a  warning  from  the  New  Jersey  Depart 
iiu^nt  of  Agriculture  and  complete  the  beetle  at- 
tack by  treating  the  lawn  with  lead  arsenate.  That 
little  green  beetle  trap  may  cause  an  increased 
Rrub  infestation  in  the  lawn  next  spring  unless 
precaution  is  taken  against  it.  They  explain  it  a.^ 
follows: 

"When,  on  one  of  its  cruising  flights,  a  Japanese 
beetle  female  passes  one  of  the  thousands  of  trap.s 
set  out  for  it  in  various  counties  of  the  state,  she 
is  subject  to  two  strong  impulses,  the  desire  to 
succumb  to  the  attraction  of  the  bait  and  the 
impulse  to  deposit  eggs. 

"Frequently    the    maternal    impulse    takes    pre- 
cedence   and    the    burrows    into    the    ground    and 
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deposits  three  or  four  eggs. 
After  an  average  incubation 
period  of  from  14  to  21  days, 
a    tiny    grub    emerges    from 
each  egg.    It  feeds  on  roots 
and    other    material    in    the 
ground,     where     it     remains 
over    winter.     In   the    spring 
it  goes   into  a   pupal   or  co- 
coon-like stage  and  emerges 
after  from  seven  to  20  days 
as  an  adult  Japanese  beetle. 
"Because   of   the    two   impulses   which   stir    the 
female  when  .she  flies  near  a  trap  baited  with  get- 
anoil,  it  is  believed  that  as  many  beetles  deposit 
their  eggs  as  fall  into  the  trap.   As  a  result,  unless 
precautions  are   taken,  the  grubs  which  are  born 
beneath  the  .sod  of  many  front  lawns  may  work 
havoc  \\ith  the  giass   roots.    Accordingly,   it  has 
been  learned  that  traps  preferably  should  be  plac- 
ed on  lawns   which  have   been   treated   with  lead 
arsenate  for  controlling  the  grubs." 

As  throughout  the  Japanese  beetle  territory  this 
summer  there  seems  to  be  a  great  many  more 
traps  being  used  than  in  former  years,  this  warn- 
ing and  suggestion  to  treat  the  lawns  with  arsenate 
of  lead  should  be  heeded. 

:;<  :!t  * 

AROOSTOOK  county.  Maine,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Canada,  arc  the  goals  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania poUto  growers  when  they  leave  by  spe- 
cial train  for  their  annual  tour,  beginning  Augusi 
18.  On  this  trip,  the  ninth 
annual  excursion  taken  by 
the  Keystone  potato  produc- 
ers. The  growers  will  travel 
2.700  miles  over  a  period  of 
five  days. 

They  will  travel  northward 
through  New  York  sUte  to 
Montreal,  then  to  Aroostook 
county,  famous  potato  grow- 
ing .section  of  Maine,  where 
they  will  spend  Wednesday 
a.«  the  guests  of  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers'  Association 
The  following  day  they  will 
visit  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada.  The  party  will  re- 
turn to  Quebec  for  sight-see- 
ing Friday  and  then  home- 
ward the  next  day. 
*      «      * 

THE  Maryland  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  are 
holding  their  summer  field 
meeting  at  New  Windsor 
Carroll  county,  on  July  23 
The  fruit  growers  after  "visit- 
"ig:  nearby  orchards  will  have 
lunch  on  the  campus  of  Blue  Ridge  College. 

Governor  Ritchie  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  afternoon  assemblage. 

*  *     * 

SE\'ENTY-FI\i:  farmers  from  Delaware.  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia  left  the  Eastern  Shore  on 
Monday  of  last  week  to  spend  two  days  in  New 
York  City  studying  the  great  markets. " 

*  «     * 

MARYL-\ND  sheepmen  will  conduct  their 
Fourth  Annual  Eastern  Shore  Ram  Sale  in 
lenterville  on  July  29.  Each  year  this  sale  ha.^ 
attracted  a  large  number  of  flock  omiers  and  has 
?timiilated  their  interest  in  better  breeding.  Cein- 
signed  to  this  years  sale  are  23  Hampshire  rams 
ten  Shropshire  i.^ms  and  two  Southdciwn  r-ams 
f!-->m  .«ome  of  Mai  viand  .s  best  pure-bred  flock.'. 

All  rams  in  the  sale  will  bo  shown  at  eleven 
oclc^ck.  This  is  the  first  lime  that  a  show  has  been 
held  in  connectic.n  uith  the  sale,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  added  event  will  piove  of  educational  value 

The  sale  start.^  at  1  00  p.  m.  and  will  be  held  ■■>n 
the  court  house  lawn 

■'<  '^  * 
•T«HE  fiftieth  anniver.«ary  of  the  founding  of  the 
X  New  Jersey  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
V  ill  oe  cclebiate!  at  New  Brunswick  on  October 
>  and  9.  At  that  time  the  institution  will  be  host 
to  tarmers.  repiesentatives  of  agricultural  organ- 
izations, state  officials,  agricultural  scientists. \and 
lepre.sentatives  of  s,.*ier  institutions  in  this  and 
loieigTi  countries  The  exercises  on  October  s 
vvhich  will  be  held  -n  the  campus  of  the  Agricul- 
t.aal  College  nnd  Experiment  Station,  will  be 
!:.aiked  hy  the  unveiling  ot  memorial  tablet*  to 
Dr.  George  H.  C.ok  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees.  first 
and  second  diiectors  of  the  Experiment  Station 
lespectivcly. 

'*       ••]«       ::t 

CORRECTION' 

1  SHOULD  like  for  you  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  page  of  the  lasi 
issue.  The  column  telling  about  the  Worlds  Pcul- 
tiy  Congress  listed  mc  as  a  breeder  of  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  I  breed  Rhode  Island  Reds  i  Single 
Comb^  only,  and  it  was  a  trio  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  that  I  sent  to  London.      Loui.s  D.  Schaibl*. 

I  We   are   glad   to   make   the   correction   and  we 
wish  Mr.  Sc  haihlc  the  best  of  luck  at  London  i 
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In  the  Maritimes 
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JUTTING  out  into  the  Atlantic  east  of  Maine 
lie  the  Maritime  provinces.  New  Brunswick. 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Thi.s 
is  a  little  country  in  itself  and  a  fascinating  one. 
The  interior  of  the  mainland  is  rough  and  wooded 
territory,  the  home  of  big  game  and  said  to  be  the 
place  whote  fish  stories  come  true.  Along  tht> 
coast  and  up  tlie  valleys  is  much  rich  cultivated 
land.  P.tinsvlvanians  know  this  region  mostly  as 
the  sou.ce  of  seed  potatoes  and  a  competing  re- 
gion in  apples  for  export  to  England.  , 

The  roaming  hay-seed  editors'  first  glimpse  of 
the  Maritimes  was  a  morning  ride  across  part  of 
northern  New  Brunswick.  Woodland,  rivers  full 
of  floating  pulp  logs  and  stories  of  the  size  and 
valor  of  the  salmon  found  in  the  streams  aroused 
our  interest  in  the  province.  These  fish  run  three 
or  tout  feet  long  and  can  be  seen  swarming  in 
the  pools  like  minnows.  Much  of  the  best  salmon 
water  is  leased  by  rich  sportsmen's  clubs  from 
this  countrv.  It  is  estimated  that  every  salmon 
taken  on  hook  and  line  costs  a  hundred  dollars  in 
club  dues,  tackle,  transportation,  etc.  We  did 
not  take  any.  The  fish  is  very  game,  breaking 
water  like  a  rainbow  trout,  and  it  requires  almost 
half  a  day  to  land  one.  The  trick  in  doing  so  is 
to  keep  til-  line  tight  enough  .so  that  the  captive 
wtien  'I  leaves  the  water  cannot  cut  the  leader 
v.ith  a  slap  of  its  tail.  Mo.st  sa'.mon  wh?n  landed 
have  their  tails  lacerated  by  chopping  at  th^' 
leader  with  them. 

As  we  near  the  coast  we  enter  tlif 
farm  lands.  Log  fences  framing  long 
rectangular  fields  and  farm  buildings 
sided  with  cedar  .shingles  give  the 
country  a  distinctive  appearance.  At 
Charlo.  along  the  southern  shore  oi 
the  bay  of  Chaleur,  we  find  a  seed 
potato  section,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  soil  and  climate  di.scourage  di.-"- 
ea.se  and  insects  while  nourishing  po- 
tatoes. This  country  is  having  quite 
a  farm  land  boom  due  to  the  demand 
for  certified  seed  potatoes,  which  it 
produces    to   perfection. 

Farms  average  about  a  hundred 
acres.  A  few  years  ago  one  could  be 
bought  for  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  now  few  are  for  sale  at  any 
price. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  The  sea- 
son is  late,  but  growth  is  very  rapid. 
Heavy  fertilization  is  followed,  as 
much  as  a  ton  per  acre.  Spraying  is  of  course 
practiced.  Yields  run  around  350  to  400  bushels 
per  acre.  The  chief  kick  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer  has  against  the  world  is  that  the  United 
Stales  by  a  logic  which  is  as  puzzling  to  him  as 
It  is  to  some  of  our  own  farmers  has  seen  fit  to 
hamper  the  sale  of  those  seed  potatoes  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  tariff  to  protect  our  farmers  when  they 
are  the  buyers.  The  annual  potato  crop  is  around 
12.000.000  bushels. 

While  New  Brunswick  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  forest  products,  turning  out  some  $20,000,000 
worth  a  year,  farming  is  gaining  in  importance, 
and  the  province  has  much  land  suitable  for  farm- 
ing whicn  is  as  yet  unoccupied.  Mixed  farming  is 
'  favored,  with  the  dairy  cow  a  prominent  figure  in 
it.  The  climate  and  .soil  are  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  roots  and  other  forage  crops. 
The  provincial  government  and  the  Canadian  Na 
tional  Railway  are  promoting  colonization  from 
England  and  Denmark.  Canada  chooses  her  immi- 
;:ia:iis   with  dis(  tetinti.    She   is    more   inteic.^teii    in 


quality  than  in  quan- 
tity, reasoning  that  the 
right  kind  will  prosper 
and  increase,  while  the 
wrong  kind  would  not 
be  an  asset  to  the  Do- 
minion. 

Nova  Scotia  just 
missed  being  an  i.sland. 
being  connected  witii 
New  BnmsvVick  by  a 
narrow  strij)  of  land  at 
its  western  extremity. 
Its  jagged  coast-line  i.* 

a  series  of  bays,  coves,  inlets  and  harbors  which 
with  the  Intervening  capes  and  arms  of  land 
reaching  out  to  sea  make  it  a  never-ending  scenic 
delight  and  an  ideal  setting  for  the  numerou;^ 
summer  resorts  found  there.  In  the  rivers  and 
bays  irout  and  salmon  abound,  while  in  the  back- 
woods are  foimd  moose,  deer  and  bear. 

The  rambling  editors  reached  Nova  Scotia  by 
boat,  landing  at  Pictou  after  a  breezy  four-hour 
ride  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  Pictou  is  an  old 
and  picturesque  port.  It  was  founded  by  the  Scots 
and  a  bold  kilted  statue  stares  defiantly  out  over 
the  wonderful  harbor  in  memory  of  the  event.  At 
night  we  crossed  the  province  by  train  and  woke 
me  next  morning  in  Halifax.  This  is  the  capital 
of   the   province,    an    important    naval    center    and 
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export  point  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  fish  of  the 
Dominion.  Vast  quantities  of  apples  and  other  ag- 
riculture products  also  cross  the  sea  from  this 
port.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
Our  rusty  history  was  burnished  up  a  bit  at 
many  points  on  this  trip.  We  dimly  remembered 
that  the  French  under  de  Monts  settled  at  Port 
Royal  (now  called  Annapolis  Royal  i  in  1604,  thre<> 
years  beiore  the  English  landed  at  Jamestown  and 
sixteen  years  before  the  Pilgrims  saw  Cape  Cod. 
When  we  stood  on  the  grass-grown  ramparts  of 
the  old  fortification  at  Fort  Anne,  and  went 
through  the  museum  in  the  old  officers'  quarter! 
on  the  parade  groimd,  noting  queer  maps,  an- 
cient armour,  primitive  household  and  farm  equip- 
ment and  saw  the  key  to  the  fort,  which  Boston 
has  returned  after  holding  it  200  years,  we  were 
transported  back  three  centuries  and  could  feel 
some  relation  with  the  hardy  explorers  who  estab- 
lished civilization  on  this  wilderness-covered  con- 
tinent. Our  relation.ship  .seemed  even  clo.ser  when 
one  t>f  on:    parly    James  Speed.   Kentucky  editor 


Farm  homes  in  ea-.t«Tn  i':taa(lu  are  unu>Huniiug  but   mat   and  attractive. 


.^aw  that  the  signature  on  one  of  the  ancient 
maps  was  that  of  John  Speed,  his  ancestor  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  compile.l 
voluminous  histories  and  geographies  and  raise.l 
eighteen  children.  We  admit  that  we  are  a  great 
people,  but  must  doff  our  hats  to  some  of  the 
old-timers. 

The  first  one  hundred  years  of  Port  Royal'.- 
existence  must  have  been  a  hectic  time.  It  chang- 
ed hands  six  times  between  the  French  and  thf 
English.  The  long  struggle  for  pos.session  began 
in  1013  when  Captain  Samuel  Argall  headed  au 
expedition  from  Jamestown,  Virginia,  against  th.- 
French  settlement.  The  fort  was  taken  and  Acadiii 
a  few  years  later  became  "New  Scotland.  "  or  Nov;i 
j-totia      It    remained    a    .source    of   contention   and 

the  scene  »)f  fighting  until  1710  when 

it  finally  capitulated  to  the  British 
under  General  Fiancis  Nicholson.  The 
general's  first  act  was  to  change  the 
name  to  Annapolis  Roval  in  honor  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  at  that  time  reign 
ed  in  England. 

Poit   Royal   may  be  said  to  be  tlu- 
birthplace    of    agriculture,    commerce 
and  culture   in  the  New   World.    Tin- 
first  wheat  to  be  grown  on  this  con 
tinent    was    produced    and    the    fir.st 
grain  was  here  ground  into  flour,  tht- 
waters    of    the    nearby    stream,    now 
called     Allen's     Creek,     turning     the 
wheels  of  the  first  mill  to  be  built  in 
North  America.     The  first  ships  built 
on    the    continent    sailed    from    Port 
Royal,  and  the  first  play  written  and 
staged  In  America  was   here  enacted 
in  the  open  air  as  a  welcoming  ges- 
ture for  Incoming  celebrities.    It  also 
saw  the  real  drama  of  the  Acadian^ 
departure   in   the   expulsion  of   1755. 
"This  is  the   forest  primeval. 
The    murmuring   pines  and   the   hemlocks 
Longfellow's  introduction  to  his  immortal  poeiv 
■Evangeline"   ran  through  our  minds  as  we  dre\^ 
up  to  the  station  at  Grand  Pre  and  knew  we  wer.' 
in  the  "land  of  Evangeline."    In  1755  the  Acadiar^- 
were    deported    from    this   district,    most    of    thei-i 
to   Louisiana.    The   wanderings  of   the   girl   Evan- 
geline in  life-long  search  for  her  lover  when  thty 
were  separated  in  the  exile  gave  ri.se  to  the  poem 
which  In  turn  has  drawn  the  attention  of  genera- 
tions toward  the  Annapolis  Valley. 

And  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  a  memori  ii 
park  marks  the  site  of  the  town  from  whence  thi 
unfortunate  Acadians  were  sent.  A  statue  "f 
Evangeline  in  the  foreground  centers  our  intere.-i 
On  viewing  it  from  one  position  we  see  a  youn;; 
gill.  As  we  walk  slowly  around  clockwise  \'^' 
.see  the  expression  of  the  face  change  as  wi'i 
increasing  years  until  the  last  glimpse  of  the  pi  ■ 
liio  is  tti.nl  of  an  old  i Continued  on  page  H.i 
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WHAT  the  ceremony  of  the  "coming  aboard 
of  Neptune'  at  the  equator  is  to  sailor.s 
who  enjoy  rude  farce,  the  "inauguration 
,  r  the  mayor  of  Toban  Jaws "  is  to  the  rough 
].  <iers  of  the  head  drive  of  the  Allegash. 

Since  the  drive  had  passed  Tulandic  stream. 
■  1  ain  Searway  was  the  only  man  in  the  big  crew 

iiu  did  not  know  the  jocose  secret.  To  be  sure 
I  1  many  days  he  had  noticed  an  inclination  among 
iiK  drivers  to  get  away  from  him  and  talk  in  low 
tones.  Men  grinned  queerly  when  they  looked  at 
him.  Once  or  twice,  while  the  crew  had  been  sit- 
ting round  the  fires  of  an  evening,  some  joker  had 
u.ijuired  of  the  young  man  whether  he  had  ever 
1,.  Id  office. 

.\s  he  was  still  one  year  on  the  callow  side  of 
Ins  majority,  this  questioning  astonished  him  a 
httle,  but  not  much.  A  youth  who  is  making  his 
III  St  .season  with  the  roaring,  rollicking  gang  that 
starts  at  headwaters  with  the  melting  snows  and 
the  cracking  ice,  and  wallows  in  the  chilling  eddies 
cf  the  brimming  flood,  hurrying  on  the  balky  logs 
-tows  in  time  to  be  astonished  less  and  less  by 
•mything. 

Regularly  for  several  days  now  the  cook  had 
ton  inquiring  with  apparent  solicitude  whether 
'  h(  beans  of  that  day  had  suited  his  taste. 

When  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the  cook 
u  ith  solemnity  advised  him  to  dig  up  the  beanhole 
if  the  uight  before  and  take  it  along,  so  &s  to  be 
i;re  of  one.  Searway  laughed  at  a  Jest  that  ap- 
|..ared  to  be  getting  well  worn,  but  he  did  not  seek 
fit  hidden  meanings. 

He  went  on  with  the  roaring  crew  without 
.•.varying  his  head  by  thinking  of  anything  in  par- 
ti, iilar.  Every  day  was  a  fresh  delight.  All  the 
K'untry  was  new  to  him.  The  great  waterway 
xtnied  to  be  taking  him  into  a  land  of  mystery. 
lie  knew  that  years  before,  when  his  people  had 
spelled  their  name  "Sirois,"  they  had  been  among 
the  fieeing  Acadians  who  left  Grand  Pre  and  rafted 
their  poor  possessions  up  the  St.  John.  And  this 
liver  that  splashed  him  now  would  take  him 
down  through  the  land  of  the  new  Acadia,  from 
u  hich  his  ancestors  had  emigrated  to  the  clattering 
null  town-  the  town  from  which  he  had  escaped 
11.  w-  into  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  north  country. 

The  first  nights  were  strange  and  troublesome. 
When  he  shivered  by  the  fire,  trying  to  dry  his 
s.'Kgy  clothing,  his  calked  boots  propped  open  to- 
wards the  blaze,  the  others  snored  peacefully, 
lying  down  as  they  had  come  dripping  from  the 
liver.  But  after  a  time,  even  In  the  chill  April, 
with  ita  breezes  straight  from  the  snowdrifts,  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  sleep  in  his  wet  gar- 
ments, the  water  gurgling  in  his  boots  when  he 
worked  his  toes.  He  had  learned  the  woods  adage, 
that  a  man  never  catches  cold  if  he  keeps  on  his 
(lothes   and    does   not   change   his    wet    stockings. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time.  Shain  Searway  grew  to 
like  the  long  days  in  the  bateaux,  the  ever  opening 
M.stas  of  the  river,  the  wadings  in  the  eddies,  the 
yo-heave-oh  '  log  rolling,  the  piping  hot  meals  on 
"hore,  four  of  them  between  sunrise  and  turnlng- 
in  lime,     and  in  the  evening  the  .snapping  fires  of 

•  y-kye,  the  stories  and  the  choruses. 

<  >ne  evening  eariy  in  May  they  waded  ashore  at 
a  granite  gateway  that  pinched  the  river  into  a 
.-Iwice.  down  which  the  frothing  water  jarred  with 
:i  dull  clamor. 

The  cook  preceding  the  wading  crew  by  many 
!.'•  irs  had  his  .shelter  tent  pitched  at  the  head  of 
■';•  sluice  and  his  fire  was  cheerily  lighting  up  the 
'  i;   pines  that  drotiped  over  the  camping  site. 

ir.s  Toban  Jaws.  "  said  "Able"  Angus  to  Sear- 
\\  ty.  as  the  two  clambered  up  the  bank  toward  the 
t'le.  "They  were  chewing  that  strip  of  water  be- 
foie  Noah  sailed  across  here  in  the  ark.  if  he  ever 
came  this  far.  Old  place,  you  see.  It's  quite  a 
f'-mpliment  to  be  elected  mayor  of  such  a  place 
eh'" 

Shain   agreed   without   noting  the  arch  cock   of 
A'lgua's  eye. 
"But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  place  to  It."  he 

•  I'jected,  when  he  was  well  up  the  bank.  "Only 
ittes  and  rocks — or  is  there  some  town  over  be- 
hind the  trees?" 

**"^3.  its  all  here,"  replied  the  tall  driver;  'and 
i^  what  more  do  you  want  ?  Here's  the  river 
ji  -t  a-roarin'  for  mill-wheels  for  it  to  turn,  and  the 
land  aching  for  houses  to  hold  in  its  arms.  Just 
■•ee  it  poking  out  the  foundation-stones  in  that 
nice,  coaxing  way,  and  all  ready  for  hou.ses  to  sit 
•'Kht  down  on!  Oh,  it's  a  fine  "place.  Toban  Jaws 
"•  and  being  mayi>r  of  it  is  a  fine  job!  "  And  Angus 
'"-sed  away  his  cant-dog  with  a  chuckle,  and  took 
'ii-  heaping  tin  plate  from  the  cookee. 

I'  was  Andrew  Tidd.  "boss"  of  the  crew,  who 
'"->^'  and  broke  the  unusual  silence  that  followed 
s  .pper. 

Fellow  Citizens."  he  .«aid.  "I  don't  have  t.>  tell 
>■  I  that  you  are  in  that  grand  metropolis.  Toban 
J't'vs.  All  I  can  say  is.  that  of  all  Iho  cities  wove 
pas.sed  since  we  left  headwaters  this  spring,  this 
nu'lropolis  offers  the  best  opportunities  for  new- 
f'niers.  In  fact,  there's  all  the  room  here  that 
j'ny  man  can  ask  for.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  vo 
*<'l't    my  voting  re.sidence  in  Toban  Jaws.    And  I 
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understand   that   the  name  of  every   man   in   this 
crew  is  on  the  check-list  here." 

A  howl  of  affirmation  roared  into  the  night. 

"And  I  find,  ■  continued  the  boss,  warming  to  the 
iest.  "th«t.  the  woodoeckers.  who  have  been  regu- 
larly appointed  constables,  have  attended  to  their 
duties,  and  posted  notices  of  the  spring  election 
on  the  various  public  buildings— the  post-office," 
he  explained,  pointing  to  a  hollow  tree,  "our  gran- 
ite city  building,'  indicating  an  especially  big 
boulder,  "the  Hotel  de  Bean,"  pointing  to  the 
(ook's  tent.  "It  is  generally  understood,  gentle- 
men, that  Toban  Jaws  ain't  a  place  that's  inclined 
to  wastin'  money.  There  ain't  any  need  of  cau- 
cuses to  ring  in  boss  candidates  on  the  people,  and 
all  that.  It  all  costs,  and  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing. Votin'  is  votin'!  And  when  you've  voted  a 
man  in.  he's  elected.  That's  sense,  and  there  ain  t 
any  frills  to  bother.  So  I  declare  the  polls  open 
to  vote  for  the  mayor  of  Toban  Jaws. " 

Standing  where  the  firelight  illuminated  his 
jocular  countenance,  he  held  out  his  hat  and  wait- 
ed. The  men  immediately  began  to  file  in  front  of 
him.  Some  dropped  In  pebbles,  some  deposited 
beans,  hastily  snatched  from  the  cook's  bag.  and 
some  heaped  big  handfuls  of  pine  needles  into  the 
hat.  with  many  humorous  flings  about  stuffing  the 
ballot-box. 

Searway,  who  had  listened  to  the  foolery  with 
no  idea  of  its  significance,  at  last  felt  that  he 
ought  to  join  the  others  at  the  polls.  But  as  he 
came   forward,    holding   his  contribution    of  a    flat 
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^^  OT  pint  for  pint  and  quart  for  quart.  Im  far 
*■"  too  good  a  fiiend  and  sport;  I  give  an  extra 
l>it.  My  neighbor  may  not  under  law  have  rights 
to  ninety  pounds  of  straw,  no,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but 
nonetheless  I  weiifh  him  out  sotne  ninety-two,  or 
I  hereabout,  a  jrospel  measure  wvight;  I  will  not  be 
•'ound  down  by,  I  say,  in  any  dried  and  fettered 
way,  and   have  not   been   to  date. 

In  business  and  In  marts  of  trade  I  r<>alize  how- 
coin  is  made,  there  must  be  caution  there;  a  grocer 
(•annot  give  to  me  an  extra  ounce  of  colored  tea. 
'twould  break  him  up,  I  swear;  the  butcher  cannot 
«ive  away  an  extra  pound  nine  limes  a  day  and 
|.ay  his  overhenil.  he  cannot  say,  "Oh.  that's  all 
liuht.  take  home  an  extra  ham  tonight,  and  beef- 
.■^leak    thick   and    red'" 

The  pliiinher  cnnn<it  sa>-.  •Qh  vi-.s,  hero'.s  .sixteen 
<  xtra  feet.  I  ituess.  of  corniKated  pipe,  but  thal'.s 
all  right  with  me.  old  top.  take  that  alon*.'  and  do 
not  .stop."  His  bu.>*ines.-'  sen.-<e  i.<  ripe.  The  baker 
iiare  not,  niu.st  not.  feel  that  thirteen  bi.sciiits.  fat 
iiiul  real,  make  just  one  dozen  flat,  or  he  will  .«,>on 
be  on  the  street  without  his  stockings  on  his  feel, 
hell    soon    be    bu?ted.     Scat' 

I'lit.  business.  St  I  in.  and  hard,  and  cold,  an.l  it 
\va.-  kno-.vn  in  days  of  ol.i.  as  it  is  known  today, 
reed  not  one  moment  iiiteifete  wIkmi  I  urn  weigh- 
ing pnt^nips  here  for  m  iirhlmr  Pat  0'I">ay'  N... 
Pat  .sh.all  have  an  e.xtrn  pound,  three  c.xtia  ounces 
h\^  and  umiul.  two  ixtia  pints  of  milk,  and  when 
I'm  payiiis.-  h-.i  k  s  .iije  thread  I'll  jiive  him.  sure  as 
Neil  IS  Ned,  .'-IX  extra  yards  of  .-jjlk  .T.  !■:.  T. 
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rock,    the    boss's    extended    arm    pushed    away  his 
hand. 

"It  Wouldn't    be  jioMte.  '   he  said. 

"It's  only  a  little  clean  stone,  "  apologized  Shain, 
"and  the   rest  of  the   men  were-" 

■  Oh,  but  you  see  it  would  be  voting  for  yourself, 
and  the  re.st  ain't  doing  that.  " 

"Voling  for  myself!"  The  young  man's  voico 
uas  .so  full  of  amazement  that  the  men  who  were 
crowding  round  shouted  their  mirth  and  smacked 
each  other  on  the  back  with  broad  palms. 

"Why,  every  vote  in  this  hat."  roared  the  boss, 
flinging  handful  after  handful  into  the  air,  "is  for 
the  Honorable  Mister  Shain  Searway  for  mayor 
of  Toban  Jaws,  as  all  the  voters  can  see  for  them- 
selves, and  I  declare  him  elected  and  call  for  three 
cheers!" 

With  every  face  convulsed  with  merriment, 
every  mouth  wide  with  its  hoarse  shout,  they 
crowded  round  the  astounded  youth,  yelling  in  his 
ears,  jostling  him,  reaching  for  his  hands,  pump- 
handling  him  without  mercy.  Then  followed  an 
insistent  chorus,  calling  for  a  speech,  and  half  a 
dozen  men,  after  hustling  him  about,  tossed  him 
to  the  top  of  the  big  boulder,  where  he  stood  sur- 
veying them  stupidly  and  stammering  questions. 

"You  want  to  state  what  reforms  you  mean  to 
bring  about,"  suggested  the  boss,  his  voice  swell- 
ing above  the  clamor. 

"I'd  have  it  a  law  that  you  couldn't  elect  the 
biggest  greenhorn  in  the  crew  for  mayor  of  Toban 
Jaws:  "  cried  the  young  man;  and  his  words  were 
greeted  with  the  wildest  burst  of  applause  that 
had  yet  shaken  the  pines  overhead. 

"It  isn't  every  mayor  that  realizes  just  why  his 
admiring  fellow  citizens  have  elected  him!  "  cried 
the  boss.  "You've  gue.ssed  right  the  first  time, 
youngster.  Therefore,  let  all  the  aforesaid  admir- 
ing fellow  citizens  form  on  for  the  mayor's  grand 
parade." 

A  dozen  of  the  older  river-men.  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  these  celebrations,  seized 
upon  cant-dogs,  that  they  shouldered  lik^  so  many 
staves.  I'he  canvas  of  the  cook's  little  shelter  was 
•stripped  off  the  poles,  a  score  of  men  gripped  its 
edges,  and  into  its  baggy  depths  the  new  executive 
was  dumped,  in  spite  of  his  struggles. 

Other  men  grabbed  brands  from  the  camp-fire, 
and  marshalled  the  parade  as  torch-bearers.  And 
up  the  winding  wood  road,  that  served  as  the 
carry-path  round  the  Jaws,  went  the  clamorous 
troop,  each  man  shouting  boisterous  mirth  and 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  farce  with  a  zest 
truly  Juvenile. 

THE  men  who  bore  Searway  in  the  canvas  toss- 
ed him  high  in  the  air  every  few  minutes, 
caught  him  dexterously,  and  went  on.  The  make- 
shift torches  streamed  sparks  up  into  the  gloomy 
.shades  of  the  spjuces  and  hemlocks.  There  were 
queer  little  scurryings  in  the  coverts  beside  the 
road,  as  the  rabbits  hopped  and  the  porcupine 
stum'oled  to  hiding-places. 

Once  his  bearers  tossed  the  young  man  .so  high 
that,  clutihing  madly  .it  the  branches  of  the  low 
.'•pruce  tree  into  which  he  was  dashed,  he  caught 
and  clung  fast.  This  .sudden  disappearance  seem- 
ed to  stiike  the  irowd  as  the  ftmniest  part  of  the 
who!e  aflair.  and  aiter  laughing  a  while,  they 
"dou.sed  "  the  torches,  folded  up  the  canvas,  and 
I  an  tumultuously  back  to  camp,  leaving  their  new- 
mayor  roosting  on  a  lofty  limb. 

When  he  scrambled  down  in  the  darkness,  and 
had  picked  his  way  back,  the  men  were  apparent- 
ly snoring  peacefully,  and  if  occasionally  a  snore 
ended  in  a  .snicker,  no  one  commented  on  the  fact, 
not  evon  the  victim  of  the  evenings  horse-play. 

Shain.  sore,  confused  and  indignant,  felt  satisfied 
to  have  the  joke  .stop  there,  knowing  what  it 
means  to  poke  a  sleeping  lion  or  even  a  lion  that 
i."-.  making  believe  to  .sleep. 

As  usual,  the  cook's  shrill  "Whoo-ee-ee!  "  called 
them  out  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  the  men  were  filing  down  to  the 
•A-ater.  But  when  Shain  started  with  his  cant-dog. 
the  boss  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

"What  do  you  suppose  you  have  been  elected 
mayor  of  this  place  for?"  he  demanded,  a  glimmer 
of  the  fun  of  the  previous  evening  still  in  his  eyes. 
although  his  regular  morning  demeanor  was  brut- 
ally gruff. 

•I  II  tell  you."  he  proceeded.  "We  leave  one  man 
herv  every  .season  to  watch  the  big  ledge  there. 
It's  the  only  one  on  the  river  where  the  current 
piles  sticks  cro.sswise.  If  a  log  hangs  up,  it  is  sure 
to  hold  up  others  and  make  a  jam.  And  a  jam  at 
Toban  is  a  tough  proposition.  .\s  long  as  they're 
rimr.lng  free  you  haven't  anything  to  do  except 
preside  over  your  city  government  meetings.  You 
must  appoint  yourself  city  marshal,  and  then  -see 
that  thi'ie  is  no  loafing  on  the  street  corners."  he 
saiil.  grimly,  with  a  jet!;  of  his  thumb  at  the  big 
le<l^;e  in   midst i  earn. 

"We  .Hiways  pick  the  iiint  for  the  job,"  added 
the  bos>.  "and  wo  make  a  little  fun  out  of  it.  that's 
all.  'S'ourc  the  lightweight  this  year.  There  are 
your  stores  that  the  cook  left  piled  up  there  on  the 
bank.  There's  a  strip  of  canvas  for  your  shelter, 
.ind  htrcs  hearty  hope  for  an  easy  job'and  a  plena- 
unt  summer'  ,To  be  continued! 
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Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

THEP.E  are  a  number  of  common  species  of 
ant?  which  get  into  houses  from  time  to 
time  and  cause  annoyance  by  appearing  on 
foods,  especially  sugar,  cakes,  candies  and  other 
sweet*,  and  cooked  foods  of  animal  origin.  An  ant 
having  once  gained  access  to  foods  of  these  sorts 
reports  the  discovoiy  to  the  colony,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  premises  may  be  swarm- 
ing with  these  unwelcome  visitors. 

According  to  the  Buieau  of  Entomology  of  the 
I'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  both  house  and 
garden  ants  at  times  become  a  pest  in  the  pantry 
and  kitchen.  The  species  that  live  entirely  within 
doors  nest  in  woodwork,  masonry  or  aiticles  of 
furniture.  They  are  often  very  diflicult  to  erad- 
icate because  of  their  inaccessibility.  If  the  nest 
can  be  located  by  following  the  trail  ot  the  work- 
ers back  to  the  point  of  their  disappearance,  the 
inmates  of  the  nest  may  sometimes  be  reachevl 
and  destroyed  by  injecting  a  little  carbon  disul- 
phide.  kerosene,  or  gasoline  into  the  opening,  by 
means  of  an  oil  can  or  small  .syringe.  In  the  use  of 
these  substances,  precautions  :»hould  be  taken  t<i 
see  that  no  fire  is  present,  as  they  are  all  in- 
llammable. 

The  removal  of  attracting  substances  from  their 
reach  shonld  be  the  first  step.  Keep  food  supplies 
which  are  likely  to  attract  ants  m  tight  contain- 
ers or  in  the  refrigerator,  and  sweep  up  promptly 
any  crumb.-  of  cake  or  bread  scattered  by  chil 
dren.  f  mO.  and  destroy  the  nest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  take  up  the 
flooring  to  get  at  it.  for  poison  baits  can  be  used 
to  kill  '.he  queens  and  the  brood. 

KcroHene    for   LuwnM 

The  young  woman  in  the  picture  is  treating  the 

til  of   the  ants  she  has  observed   with   kero.sene. 

.'ting   it   on  with  a  paint  brush. 

Almost  any  of  the  common  garden  or  lawn 
iints  which  build  their  little  crater  nests  in  the 
soil  aboiit  houses  may  beconie  temporarily  house 
pests  m  their  .search  for  food  srtbstances.  When 
this  i>ccvirs  the  n\iisance  can  often  l>e  eliminated 
by  tracing  them  hack  to  their  outdoor  colony  and 
destroying  the  nest.  One  •.\ay  of  doing  this  is  by 
pouring  hi'iling  water  from  a  teakettle  ovei  the 
ii'?t.    An  i-il   can  or  small   syringe  could   be   used 


Flar*-   (Ktison  bait   for  uiil»   <>nt   ut    reach   ol 
rhildreii. 


lor   the    J'urpose.     Care    should    In-    taken    that    no 

res   ar"    :>resent    if   keiosene,    ga-soline   or  carbon 

-wlphi'le   is   u.sed    in   treating   nests 

U'hen   ants  are   found   suarming   up    trees   they 

■iv   f)e   oaught    in    large   numbt-is   by    putting   up 

I'oi.soned  bait,  consisting  of  u  sugai  sirup  to  which 
•"Jiutu  iisenite.  benzoate  of  .soda  and  tartarif 
•  id  aie  .idded.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to 
ifeguurd  human  being.-  and  domestic  animals 
hen  pois.tneii  sirups  are  being  prepared  or  kept 
1  hand.  Bait  of  this  kind  is  pit  into  a  paraffined 
ipet  bag  with  one  side  folded  ilown  to  admit  the 
:its,  It  ;.-  nailed  on  the  tree  as  shown,  out  of 
•ach  of  little  children. 

Small    lawns    may    be    sprayed    with    kerosene 

inulsion    or   a   very   strong   soap   solution,    to  de- 

siroy  ant-.    CHssolve  half  a  poun>l  of  any  common 

laundry  soap  In  one  gallon  of  water  for  uae  tn  thi.-* 

vvav 


Painting  an  ant  trull  with  kerosone. 

Beware  of  Poison  Ivy 

POISON  ivy  held  no  terrors  for  the  people  of 
grandmother's  day.  Profiting  by  the  example 
of  Indian  neighbors,  it  is  said  they  inoculated 
themselves  by  chewing  the  leaves.  In  modem 
limes  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  the  more 
scientific  method  of  injecting  an  extract  of  the 
plant  into  the  bodies  of  susceptible  persons. 

But  this  measure  is  seldom  necessary  for  the 
casual  hiker  or  visitor  to  the  country.  The  pro- 
verbial ounce  of  precaution  plus  a  cake  of  soap 
are  usually  sufficient  protection  against  the  irri- 
tating ra.sh  that  is  likely  to  result  from  contact 
with  poison  ivy. 

Most  seasoned  hikers  find  it  easy  to  recognize 
the  vine  or  shrub  by  its  long  green  stems,  by  the 
notched  leaves  growing  in  clusters  of  three,  and  by 
the  small  greenish  flowers  which  later  ripen  into 
greenish  v  hite.  waxy  berries.  Poisoning,  however. 
IS  not  always  the  result  of  direct  contact.  Cases 
have  been  traced  to  a  towel  u.sed  after  it  had  been 
infected  by  contact  with  a  shrub,  and  to  sap  from 
the  roots  of  a  plant  which  had  been  cut  to  the 
ground.  The  sap  might  have  oozed  readily  onto  a 
(ookiny  utensil,  a  dropped  handkerchief,  or  somP 
article   of   apparel. 

For  the  benefit  of  persons  who  fear  they  may 
ti.Tve  come  in  contact  w\^h  poison  ivy.  the  follow- 
mg  preventive  measures  are  recommended  by  Dr. 
Heinian  Goodman,  well  known  skin  specialist: 

••Stan<l  under  a  shower  of  warm  water  and  wash 
every  part  of  the  body  with  a  soap  that  lathers 
freely.  Wash  the  hair  to  get  rid  of  any  sap  which 
may  have  reached  it.  A  tub  bath  will  prove  satis- 
factory if  you  fill  the  tub  with  water,  then  remove 
the  stopper  and  let  the  water  continue  to  run  in 
and  out  at  the  same  time  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant fresh  supply.  If  you  lack  both  tub  and 
shower,  a  bucket  of  water  will  do. 

"After  the  bath  use  rubbing  alcohol  to  dissolve 
;iny  remaining  poison  sap,  then  rinse  away  the  al- 
cohol with  water.  Remove  alP  the  clothing  you 
woie  while  exposed  to  the  poison  ivy  and  wash  oi 
air  each  article.  " 


Timely  Tips 


U»r;.\.\  your  baby  from  the  bottle  tactfully 
Degin  early  enough  that  it  does  not  seem 
unusual  to  nim.  letting  him  have  a  little  from  thv 
cup  HA  a  .-pecial  tieat.  Do  this  regularly  every 
<lay.  showing  no  particular  interest  whether  he 
likes  it  OI  not.  Soon  he  will  come  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  drink  from  the  cup.  and  keep  his  love 
for  milk. 

<:  *  * 

When  the  kiddles  or  grown-ups  have  colds  u) 
the  hea<l.  let  them  u.se  more  pillov\s  or  put  a  pil- 
low under  the  mattress,  so  that  the  head  may  b» 
raised  while  sleeping.  This  relieves  the  discom- 
iort.  and  helps  keep  the  nose  clear,  when  practiced 
in   coMiievtion   with  the   regular  treatment 

:!-■  *  * 

I1emcml)er  that  children  usually  love  fruit 
juices,  and  that  the  fruit  juices  may  be  weakened 
uith  water,  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  water 
which  the  I  hilil  drinks  .\p|ile  jiiii  e  and  grape 
juice,  pineapple  juice  and  the  juice  frimi  any  can- 
ned fruit  aie  all  good  for  children,  anil  make  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  regulai  orange  and  toma- 
lo  juice.  Vegetable  water  and  jiiiees  ate  most 
v.ilualtlc    also  M     f\    B 


1    Sauces  Old  and  New 


B>    BKTTV    BAKCLA^ 

THERl^  is  something  piquant,  pungent,  call 
il  what  you  will,  about  baked  bam,  cold 
meat,  sea  food  and  dozens  of  other  dishes 
prepared  by  the  expert,  that  is  seldom  found 
when  the  same  dish  is  served  in  the  home. 

Trace  that  elusive  something  to  its  source  and 
you  will  usually  find  that  the  difference  lies  in 
the  .sauce.  The  housewife,  far  too  often,  fails  t.. 
serve  a  sauce,  or  if  she  serves  one.  she  fails  to 
inject  into  it  the  piquancy  that  gives  the  chef 
his  reputation. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Few  sauces  are 
diflficult  to  prepare.  A  little  time  and  patience, 
a  little  study  of  sauce  constituents,  a  careful 
reading  of  directions  so  that  a  recipe  may  be  fol- 
lowed accurately  and  the  sauce  may  be  served  ai 
home  with  all  the  flavor  and  attractiveness  of  it- 
namesake,  born  in  the  hotel  or  club  kitchen. 

Mustard,  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  sugar,  cinna- 
mon. -  nutmeg,  curry,  spice,  caviar,  pot  herbs 
onion,  hedge  garlic  or  plain  garlic,  pickles,  lemon 
juice,  allspice,  horse-radish,  capsicum,  chutney 
tobascu,  cubeb  and  pimento — all  are  sauce  mak- 
ers. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  average  house 
wife  makes  use  of  one-half  these  constituents  ii! 
the  various  sauces  she  prepares  during  the  year. 

A  suitable  sauce  will  always  give  a  greater  zest 
to  many  a  familiar  dish.  Try  the  recipes  below 
and  see  how  true  this  statement  is  and  how  easily 
you  can  acquire  a  piquancy  that  you  may  have 
been  endeavoring   to   secure   for  years: 

Berljer    Sauc<' 

Heal  one  pint  sweet  cream  and  one  tablespoon 
cornstatch  m  double  boiler.  Mix  together  fou: 
tablespoons  dry  mustard  and  one-half  cup  sugar 
Add  to  the  liquid  and  boil  for  two  minutes.  Ad.! 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  boil  two  minutes 
Add  very  slowly  one  cup  cider  vinegar  and  a  halt 
teaspoon  .<alt.  Boil  another  two  minutes.  Th:- 
sauce  is  excellent  for  baked  ham 

Seafood    Saure    Supremt* 

Mix  together  one  cup  horseradish,  one-four;:, 
teaspoon  dry  mustard,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  an.', 
juice  of  one-half  lemon.  Heat  in  double  boilei 
Add  slowly  one-half  cup  sweet  cream  and  co«>k 
until  thick  Then  add  one  tablespoon  butter.  Thi- 
ir.ay  be  used  with  any  seafood. 

Siiuce   Tarturt- 

This  sauce  adds  greatly  to  the  appetite  appeal  ot 
fried  oysters,  scallops,  smelts  and  many  other  va 
rieties  of  sea  food.  Mix  together  one-half  tea 
spoon  mustard,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  few  grain- 
cayenne  and  one  teaspoon  powdered  sugar.  Ad  i 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  imtil  thoroughly  blende.: 
setting  bowl  in  pan  i>f  ice  water.  Add  drop  I  » 
drop  at  first,  one-half  cup  olive  oil,  stirring  wit!. 
wooden  spoon  or  wire  whisk.  Dilute  veiy  gra.!- 
ua!ly  with  one  and  a  half  tablespoons  vinega: 
iif  the  mixture  thickens,  at  the  .same  time  addiiii, 
the  oil   more  rapidly. 

Keep  in  the  refrigerator  until  just  before  sei\ 
ing.  Then  add  one  tablesptwn  tarragim  vineg;r 
one-half  shallot  chopped  fine,  and  one-half  tabl. 
spoon  each  of  finely  chopped  capers.  pickl<' 
olives   anil   parsley 

O 

Custards  for  Cotitalescents 

TtJ  b'.'  in  charge  of  one  .seriously  ill  for  a  sho: 
time  was  a  new  experience.    During  the  pet 
od  of  leiovery  I  learned  .several  points  about  mea! 

As  my  patient  would  eat  no  eggs  "plain.  "  neii' 
er  raw  noi  cooked.  I  used  my  imagination  on  ri; 
lards.  Like  most  home  nurses.  I  had  to  econonu,' 
on  lime.  So  1  cooked  my  custards  on  altern.i: 
days,  providing  for  family  and  patient  the  ot;. 
day  ami  for  patient  alone  the  following  day.  Ovei-.- 
ware  cups  uoiked  well  on  the  sickroom  tray. 

Sometimes  the  custard  was  plain  baked,  w: 
no  ornament  hut  nutmeg,  sometimes  the  whites  ■  • 
the  eggs  were  kept  for  meringue.  I  tiied  usinc  > 
layei  of  jiim  on  the  custard  under  the  merinj;  :• 
nnd  also  topping  the  meringue  with  a  bit  of  bri>;l.' 
jelly. 

The  thin,  stirred  custard  seemed  palatable  wli. : 
eaten  with  strawbeiries  or  pineapple.  Lemon  ci.- 
tnrd  made  another  change,  and  so  did  ice  crea  '■ 
(Horn  towni.  If  I  had  had  .some  convenient  mea:i 
of  refrigeration.  I  might  have  tried  more  varii 
tioTis   nlons   that   line  Vida   .>!     B;ifi"- 


Good 

lllorSEKEEPIXO 

Fiu  IT  Jar 


I  old  park  canning  re(|uire» 
l.ir  UiugM  that  !4tan<l  up 
un«l«*r  boiling.  Try  a  Cooil 
lloiioekeeping  Ring:  Boil  il 
—  Iiurd — one,  t^n  or  three 
hours.  Not  one  spongy  gpot. 
I  « i*t  it,  stretch  it — still  rug- 
Ml  •!  and  pliant. 

No  wonder  houseM-ives  have 
-nch  Huek^  canning  with 
tli<><e  Rings — there  isn't  a 
1  li.mce  of  going  wrong.  The 
•I  rung  grip  of  the  evtra-thick 
(.o<»d  Housekeeping  Ring 
l>n>lects  all  kinds  ot  fruits. 
i<  li^hes  and  vegetables  for 
-<  Ncral  years,  if  necessary. 

i-ood  Housekeeping  Jar 
liin<!s  are  Mrong,  springv 
rultiier,  preventing  ''spurts'' 
I'oiu  ruining  your  work  at 
till*  last  minute.  For  hot  or 
<  old  pack.  Won't  harden, 
.  rrtck  or  curl. 


APPROVED     BY     GOOD 

HOUSEKECPING     INSTITUTE 

GO(M) 

IIOl  SKMKIMNC; 

FKI 

n    J  AH    WIN(,S 

Al  all  iximmI 

jtrtH-ir*    ami   liartlwarr   .lorr!! 

H  *  M I  n 

IN     Kl    IIHKII     M  H.      (  O. 

1  r<  iilon,  N.  J. 

FROM  (ATAlO(dl  PKICfS 

FOR  Short  TIME  ONiY 


cxa    deduct    10' .    (rom    any    price 
Utted    In    onr    cataloyne. 


ern  Bathroom 


Bathtub.  Porrelain  Toilet  :in3 
l.-.l  Wiish  UnMu.  «"oinDlote  «uli 
o,,,^^    .,„j    Five-     ^    M  ^m    OC 

Wm  $52.50,  Now  Hbf  1^ 

WE     PAY        ^"^1?   FrelBh- 
"  ■-•    ■    '^  *      on    Evcrythinc 

Uriiefttt  FRf.K  Catjlog  W 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
M  West  34th  Sl,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

>hort  cuts     to     finding     oi!t 

''■■i.     The  truth*  about  cvcrv- 

<  vou  want  to  buy.    Tlio  name* 

.  '.■.ertiscn'.ents    arc    n.iiue->   ot 

!    leput.Ttioii.      The    I.ibel*    in 

Ttisenicnts    are     symbols    of 

-i.i.tioii      It  pays  to  read  flu* 

.•rti4enient»,      for      tlien      \oii 

N'   what   i*  pood      The  prod- 

'   ''loy   tell   you  about  .ire  bo- 

iiou^lit,     tested     const.intl>- 

'-•   tjct   that   they're   still   beiiip 

I.ertised  i*  alone  proof  of  their 

irtii 


eat 


# 


crisp 

POST 

TOASTIES 

the 
Wake 'Up  Food 

it's    full    of    ric 
energy  —  it's  eas 
to  digest — 

ITTLE  FOLK 
love  it — 


Smart  Frocks  for  the  Family 


Ho.  6881. — L.ndie.v  (1r<'<:'  Cut  m  tlve  siz- 
es: 31,  36,  38.  40  aiKl  t'.'  uuhe.4  bu,.<t  meas- 
ure. A  3S-incti  size  requires  3'»  yards  of 
39-infh  material.  Bolt  «f  contrasting  ma- 
terial requires  'h  yard  cut  iT03..>\vi»e.  To 
flni.<li  Willi  bias  binding:  requires  3'..  yarj." 
1'..  inclie.^  wide,    Priie  15<-  .ir  tw.i  for  25c 

Ho.  6888.— Mis.ses"  dresi".  Cut  in  three 
,«ije!s  \i>.  1>  and  M  ye,irs.  An  IS-year  size 
require.^  3  y,ird.<  of  3.''-inili  material.  For 
ruiilra.^tinc  malfrial  •.  yard  .til  rrosswi.*.' 
IS   reqiiired.     I'nre   15<-  or  two  for  lUc. 

Ho.  6899.— CJirK  dre!>.».  Cut  ui  four  size.^ 
1.  6.  >.  and  10  years.  .\  lo-year  size  re- 
quires L' '.  yard.-"  of  35-iii<'li  material.  The 
fa<inK  and  belt  of  i.mtra.«tinK  material 
re.iuire.<  ,  yard  35  inrlies  wide  cut  iross- 
wi.ve     I'ri.e  l.V  or  twi>  for  Jjc. 

Ho.  6756.— C.irl.-t"  dre.«^.  Cut  in  four  nlzos 
6,  "i.  to  and  1-  ye.irs,  O  ln-ye.'ir  ..'ize  re- 
qtiire.j  L' ■,  yards  of  3S-inch  ni.ilerial.  To 
tiiiii  with  l:ice  will  reqtiire  L''.«  yards.  Ki.r 
b.iw  and  .la.^h.  o(  ribbon  or  material  3'i 
yar.l.j  U'.  inches  wide  are  re>iuired.  Trice 
l.V'  or  two  for  iV. 

Ho.  6479.  — Bo>.s'  suit.  Cut  in  five  sizes 
J,  :i,  1.  .'i  aiul  It  years  A  It-year  size  a.-. 
picture.!  Ill  tlie  lar»;e  xiew  will  require  ', 
y,i|il  f.-r  the  l.l.c.ise.  and  1',  yards  of  i  on- 
trastiiu;  niilerial  f.>r  collar.  cuff:«  ami 
trotiser.s  of  :{.*)-ln.'h  m.iterial.  If  made  with 
l.iiiB  slepve.s  the  li|.>ii.»e  requir-.*  1  y:ird 
I'li.e    l.H     ..r    two    for    ..Vv 

Ho.  6330.  -t.,1. lies'  a|>r.>ii  Cut  in  foui 
sizes  Siii.ill,  31  30:  medium.  3S-|o.  iar>:e 
ti;  II  e\ti.i  lari:e  hi- is  inclios  bust  meas- 
ure. Tii  iii.ike  the  apmn  f  >r  a  niediuiii  size 
will  leqiiiie  L' ■,  yard.s  of  3fi-incli  m.itenal 
T.I  trim  with  l>ias  liiiidiiik!  as  illustnted 
re.juires  l\  yard"  PriiO  l.V  or  two  fo 
1'.'"  , 

Ho.  6893.  -Uulle.s'  chemise  Cut  in  four 
si.-es      .■<iiLill.    :!l-3l>.    medium,    3S-|i1-    h.rce 


4i:-U;  ainl  extra  lar^-e,  Iri- 1>  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  require.*  2  yards 
of  3.'>-liich  material.  To  trim  with  lace  a.« 
illustrated  requires  1  1-8  yards  The 
shoulder  straps  o'  rihtii.n  require  1  yard 
I'ri.  e  l.V-  or  two  for  2^- 

Ho.  6478. — Ctirls'  dre.«s  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
2.  4.  B  and  S  years.  .\  b-year  size  re.iuires 
-  yards  of  material  3J  inches  wide  or  wid- 
er. To  trim  neck,  sleeves  and  rt.innce  with 
bi,v-«  folds  will  re.|viire  3';  yards  1'..  inches 
wide,  (lit  ..n  :i  tiue  bias  Pri..*  l.V  .>r 
two  for  -.K 

Ho.  6766.— L.-I  dies'  Dress  Cut  in  li\o 
sizes  31.  3«.  'J'*.  10  an. I  12  inches  bust 
measure.  A  3?l-inch  size  requires  I  i  y.irds 
..f  3S-iii.li  material  To  lliiish  with  bias 
bindiiij;  re.jiiires  :i\  yards  1'-.  Inche,* 
wide     Pn  «'  I'h    ..r   two  f..r  2'>-- 

Ho.  6760.  -iJirls'  dress  with  bloomers  I'lit 
in  three  sizes  2.  4  aii.t  »i  ye:irs  A  t-yem 
size  requires  2  1-3  yards  of  3.">-in.  h  mate- 
rial. To  m.ike  yoke  portions  and  tm-id 
4  lifts  of  contr.istins  material  requires  '■ 
y.ird  3,1  inches  wide,  i  ut  ci..sswis.>  Price 
l.M-  or  lw.>  f.i    J.'ic 

Ho.  6384.  — CI. lid's  r.'mpers.    Cut  in  thre" 
sizes     t>  m.iiiliis.   I  and   _'   years     A   l-yeai 
size    requires     l';     yards    of    m.iterial    3tf 
inches  wide  t4.j:ethcr  with   ",   yard  of  cm 
ti.istim;   iiialerril     Price  l,'*'  .ir  tw.i   f..i    2'w 

Ho.  6305. — I'.irl.s'  dress  Cut  in  three  si-- 
es  :.',  4  and  6  years.  A  l-ye,ir  si;e  require-- 
1  .  >ards  i.(  material  X>  iiiihes  wi.le  ..r 
wider  T.I  trim  as  Illustrated  will  le.iuire 
".  yards  t.f  plriitiiiK  lincludiiit:  the  r  .s- 
e•tesl      Price  {'«•  i.r  rw.i  f. .r  2'" 

HOW    TO    OaOEB 

Write  plaiillN,  .;tviii>;  p,i;ieiii  ii'iiubei 
and  size  .Vddress  Pattern  nepartiuen; 
Fennsylvatii.1  Firmer  Tiol  p."-,!',  .\ve 
Putsi.iirch    r. 
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ASSING    EVENTS    IN     PICTURES 


Pokey  Huntus 


THIS  little  skit  may  be  used  for  a 
pantomime  or  a  reading,  and  may 
be  worked  in  very  cleverly  with  n 
program  for  Grange  or  home  enter- 
tainment. 

Chmrkcten 


P 

\  a 


I  -.1 


Curtain 

Squirrels 

Scene 

Situation 

North  wind 

Captain  John  Smith 

Fine  tree 

Pokey  Huntus 

Elm 

Danger 

Plum 

Chief  Powder  Can 

Maple 

Holy  Father 

Sun 

•  Birda 

Brook 

Cardboard  signs  (8x12  in.),  with 
long  strings  attached  for  hanging 
around  the  neck,  must  be  prepared  in 
advance  for  the  following: 

Properties:  A  broom,  bucket,  nuts, 
flashlight  or  matches,  ladder,  hatchet, 
rope  and  a  block  or  box.  A  large 
heart  cut  from  red  cardboard;  a  pair 
of  cut-out  goggle  eyes;  a  "Warrant" 
and  a  "Manifesto";  two  scrolls  which 
may  be  rolled  up,  one  containing  the 
words  "Not  on  your  life,"  and  the  oth- 
er "If  he  goes,  I  go." 

Action:  The  following  story  is  read 
slowly  and  distinctly  by  a  reader.  The 
characters  holding  the  cardboard 
signs  in  plain  sight,  act  the  words 
out  literally,  with  much  exaggeration 
and  enthusiasm.  Each  capitalized 
word  represents  the  character  in  ac- 
tion at  that  time,  and  the  word  in 
bold  type  indicates  the  action. 

Prologue:  — 

Young  folks,   have  you  heard   the   rtory. 

Heard   the    great    and   thrilling   ."tory 

Of    the    Princess   of   Virginia 

Of  the  noble  Pokey  Huntus— 

How  she  saved  the  captive  white  man? 

Listen  now  and   I'll   unfold   it. 

John    Smith    was    the   captive    white    man : 

Pokey    Huntus.    Indian    Maiden. 

And   Virginia   owned   as   chiefUin 

Powder   Can.    who   savage   people 

Ruled   with   might  and   ruled   with   power. 

Softly  now  the  CURTAIN  rls«>. 
See  the  SCENE  laid  in  the  forest. 
Where   for   many   moons    I'm   thinking 
That   fair  scene  will   keep  on   lying. 
Through    the    forest    eomaa    the    NORTH 

WIND. 
ShakM  the  trees   and   makes   them   wiggit 
WlcrlM   r.ow   the    stately    PINE   TREE 
WlfflM  too  ELM.   PLUM  and   MAPLE. 

Lo,    where    in   the   highest   heaven 

Monnta  the   SUN    (climbs  a   ladder) 

and   cMts  its  bright   ray   (lights   the   light) 

Hear  the    BROOK,    so   sweetly   ffurfUnf, 

Babbllnc,    prattling    through    the    forest 

.-Jee   ttie   .^^Ql'IRRELS  >;ently   •portinc 

Gathering   nuta   to   safely   store   them. 

Comprehend    the    .SITUATION 

Calm,   serene,    and   full   <.f   beauty. 

But   the   restless   WIND  comes  aweeplng 

Bweepinf   onward   o'er  the  fair  SCENE 

Now   the  her...  CAPTAIN   .loHN   SMITH 
Is  a.atalklnf   through   the   forest. 
Now    our    darling.    POKEY    HUNTUS. 
Smirking,   hnmmlng,   trotting  tripa  In. 
Watch  our  d.irlin*:   mincing  oi,»:iril. 
.Sweeping    obstac  le.<    before    her. 
SMITH,   he    aeea   our   ble.Jsed   darling, 
Faatana  sad  his  EYES  upon  her.   iPins  eyec 
on    Pokey.) 

DANGER    .'ill    about    is   Xotrering. 
Jaorklng   in   ob.xcure.^t   places. 
Then  CHIEF   POWDER  CAN.   the  noble. 
In  his  might,   he  comes  a-atalUnc 
Calmly  aUpa  upon  the   FAIR  .SCENE 
While   he   viawa   the   SITUATION. 
SMITH   he  Btanda   In   all   his   manhood. 
Meets  the  red   man's  gaze  of  anger. 
Watches   while    he    ahowa    his     'Warrant.' 

(Not    on    your    Life") 
See  the  blo'k   of  exetution 
That  the  noble  .SMITH  is  lad  to. 

Hold    your   tears!    Stop  all    that    weeping' 
Fate'     It   isn't    going  to  hurt    him. 
POKEY   walla  and   groana   and   ahnddara 
■anda    her    dad    her      Manifesto"     (If    he 

goes.   I   go") 
Silence  reigns.    Then  through  the  forejit 
Breaks    the    mighty    NORTH    WIND 
Shakaa  ea.  h   tree   and    makes   it   totter 

POWDER   (_"AN   deep  th.xights  is   thinking 

■Shall   I   .scalp  him.— give  him   POKEY"' 

Better    thoiigbt.a    .it    Im.-i    prevailing 

He  relents  and  kicka  the  bu(  ket. 

Now    the   .SITUATION   changea. 

jriHN  SMITH  gl»ea  Ilia  heart  t      UoKKY 

Bega   her   be    In."   dMrliiig   wifev. 

Enter   quick   the    IKJLV    FATHER. 

■ri<'K  the  knot    (f.i.-'teTi.''   them   tot'ether  viih 

rope). 
While  from  the  forest 
All  the  BIRDS  sing  happy  caioh-    (Wlii:-!!. 

the  wedding  march). 

Now    you've   heard    the   noble    •'tiir> 


( >t    llie    Pniue.«s   Pokey    Huntus 
How   she  saved  the  cjiptive  white   man 
Saved    the    noble   Captain   John    Smith. 
Now  'Tis   time   to  end   the  drama. 
FaUa  upon   the  SCENE  THE  CURTAIN. 
— Author  unknown. 

Note:  This  pantomime  will  well 
repay  costuming  and  careful  prepar- 
ation. However,  it  has  been  presented 
many  times  as  an  impromptu  enter- 
tainment with  one  rehearsal  of  20 
minutes.  All  properties  must  be  ready 
and  in  place.  The  reader  should  have 
a  clear,  strong  voice,  and  read  slowly 
and  dramatically,  waiting  until  each 
character  has  completed  his  action 
before  reading  the  next 

This  pantomime  was  taken  from  the 
"Handy,"  a  booklet  of  entertainment 
published  by  the  Church  Recreation 
Society.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

O — 

BEBBY  ovESsnra  cohtbst 

1.  What   berry   is    red   when   it's    green? 

2.  What  berry  is  used  for  making  ladies' 
dresses? 

3.  What   berry  is  found  on  the   grass? 

4.  What    berry    is   a   dunce? 

5.  What    berry   is    irritating? 

h.  What  berry  is  used  for  bedding  cattle? 
7.   What   berry    la  used   for  celebrating   a 
great    festival? 


WHY     DON'T    YOU    WBITE7 

HOW  would  you  like  to  tell  all 
the  young  folk.-^  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  family  about  your 
vacation  trips  this  summer?  I'm 
.sure  you  must  have  had  some  good 
times  this  year  and  we  all  want  to 
hear  about  them.  There  will  be  ten 
prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  "How 
I  Spent  My  Vacation."  Write  plain- 
ly,  using  ink. 

'  Then  we  are  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  drawing  on  any  subject. 
The  Little  Folks'  Corner  is  greatly 
in  need  of  some  new  material  and 
you  know  we  depend  on  "our  ar- 
tists" to  supply  our  needs.  Do  send 
your   best   drawings   immediately. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
publish  a  short  story,  bring  It  to  a 
very  exciting  point  and  allow  the 
readers  to  send  in  their  idea  of  how 
the  story  should  end.  There  will  be 
prizes  for  all  stories  and  endings 
published. 

Now  let's  load  the  mailRian  down 
with  letters  to  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  before 
August  15th. 


8.  What    berry    should    be    respected    for 
Its  age? 

9.  What    berry    is    melancholy? 

10.  What    berry    is   named    for   a    month? 

11.  What   berry   is   used   in  sewing? 

12.  What    berry    is    named    for   a   bird? 
Watch   for  the  answers  next   week. 


The  Back 

Priw 


■Seat  Driver 

winners 


My /and  Htitry/    Yeu'f*    dnvinq  eniirtlu  too  fo«f^  , 

WATCH.'  there's  a  curve—  uon't  g«r  too   close 
fhe  bonk/ Look  .'There's  Q  baa — kienrJ  ^/ru-re 
bi-cakin'  +he  spC€<i   limit — An'  -thert'i  a  Cop. 
You  o/«  Crazy '  Lei- me  cu^  —  ycxinitt^e   me 
ntrvoue  /  ^ — - — 


MNMOUS  ftUTCHre 


By     ini.D«ED     ALItEir 


By    HELEN    MINNIS 


Little  Folks 

The  Tale  of  Tommy 
Twitchet 

By  BUTH   PXiTTWIiT  THOMPSON 

TIMMY  TWITCHET  was  a  little  >:ray 
mouse-gentleman  with  curly  whi.vkets 
and  charming  manners.  He  was  a  self- 
made  mouse,  moreover,  and  had,  by  hia 
own  efforts,  risen  from  the  W(XKlshed  to 
the  attic! 

Timmy's  early  yekra  had  been  spent  at 
apprentice  to  a  cross  old  cobbler- muust 
whose  bootshop  was  in  a  corner  of  the 
shed  in  a  large  city  dwelling.  Early  and 
late  the  little  mouse  was  kept  blackini 
boots  and   running  errands. 

But  Timmy  kept  his  eyes  open  and  be- 
fore long  had  got  a  position  as  headwaittr 
in  a  modest  mouse  hotel  kept  by  an  ol4 
maid  mouse  in  the  kitchen  cupboard.  And 
so  successful  was  he  in  gathering  crurobi 
and  other  attractive  fare  from  the  dininj- 
r>M>m  table  that  he  was  asked  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  the  Young  Business  Moum'i 
Lunch  Club,  which  had  quarters  in  aii  ex- 
clusive corner  of  the  sideboard. 

From  then  on  Timmy's  fortune  improved. 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  gettlni 
what  he  wanted  without  being  molested  by 
the  giant  two-legs  who  owned  the  hf.uje. 
Tommy  Won't  Battle  Down 
He  taught  in  the  public  mi>use-!»ch...il  u 
the  library  bookcase:  then  progresjefl 
rapidly  through  every  room  in  the  nuii!- 
sion.  each  time  bettering  his  posltii>n  and 
acquiring  a  little  of  the  polish  which  later 
made  him  so  delightful  and  so  popular 
In  his  early  prime  Timmy  reached  the  top 
tloor  and  here,  in  the  children's  nur<>ei7, 
run    a    flourishing    banking   business. 

The  dolls  urged  him  to  settle  down— w 
build  a  housa  (there  were  plenty  of  bloclo 
and  supplies  to  be  picked  up  cheap),  bu: 
Timmy  shook  his  head.  When  he  settled 
down,  he  decided  solemnly,  it  wouM  Ix 
among  his  own  people  and  in  a  <niieter 
neighborhood. 

So  one  day.  after  adding  up  his  riih 
book.  Timmy  found  he  had  enough  t..  re- 
tire comfortably  and.  bidding  goodly  to 
the  toys,  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the 
attic.  It  is  to  the  attic  that  wealthy  mice 
who  have  ;nade  their  fortunes  retire  to 
li\-e  in  ease  an  J  comfort  far  from  the 
noii.e  and  persecutions  of  people,  and  It 
was  In  the  attic  that  Timmy  found  hli 
future   home. 

WaaU  Kla  Ham*  on  tlM  Door 
It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  the  little  tlou^ 
tshing  attic  city,  and  how  the  mice  had 
overUxiked  It  Timmy  could  not  ImaglM 
With  his  paws  clasped  iji  ecstacy  Timmy 
stood  before  the  handsome  old  home,«te«d 
—then,  dashing  up  the  steps,  claimed  i 
for  his  own. 

No  wonder  Timmy  was  so  delighted.  I; 
was  an  abandoned  doll  house  with  a  cA 
onial  front  door,  windows  that  opened, 
shades,  furniture,  carpets  and  a  real  b»t» 
tub. 

The  excited  little  mouse-gentleman  h\a- 
lied  from  floor  to  floor,  snapped  up  ail  the 
shades,  looked  under  the  beds,  bounred  <« 
the  old-fashioned  8(jfa  to  test  the  sj.rinp 
and  finally,  with  a  chuckle  of  pure  ..jii^ii-.. 
veitled  down  in  a  big  (for  a  mou.«e)  .m:- 
•  hair  to  brood  over  his  g<x«d  f.irtune.  Then. 
winding  the  clock  which  never  n;  M 
liurried  down  to  the  attic  hardware  -'.•« 
and  ordered  a  brass  name-plate  I.r  hJ 
.I.M.r. 

Timmy  Twitchet.  Esquire." 
OS  to  nnmberlaad 
And  mind  you  letter  it  plainly."  i  •'  '■ 
.'.ered.  twirling  hi.*  cane  ^e<kle^sly  ind 
-irode  out.  leaving  the  .'hopkeeper  l.r^'iitli- 
lesa  with  admiration.  Timmy  had  -tylt 
there  was  no  denying! 

On  the  doll  house  steps  Timmy  p^iusrt 
iigain  lo  admire  his  mansion.  He  th.ujM 
with  scorn  of  the  old  hole  In  the  .'W 
that  used  to  harbor  him.  and  of  his  strur 
gles  to  rise   in   the  world. 

This— Is  living."  said  Timmy  pnudly 
•  A  little  paint,  a  thorough  cleaning  .nd  i 
few  personal  touches  will  make  thi"  tN 
finest   establishment   in  the  attic!" 

No  callers  came  that  evening,  so  Timmj 
retired  early  and.  dreaming  of  sun  ptf- 
lors.  green  portieres,  red  lamp  shade-  f* 
H  llfe-slie  portrait  of  himself  over  tM 
library  mantel,  the  little  self-msde  m.uje 
dropped  off  happily  to  sleep  in  ihf  wr 
four-post  doll   bed! 

Editor's  Note-  From  time  to  tlm>  y.« 
Little  Folks  are  going  to  have  the  > 'V  ■< 
hearing  more  about  Tommy  and  hi.-  "■»'' 
els.    Be  sure  to  watch  this  corner. 


PBISB    WIHBBBS 

Coloring  Boaaa 

Elizabeth   Dvsinger.   Ellen  Hope  M-iK''J 
.Io^eph    Kuliga.     Esther    Bohlayer.     l.'Uisr- 
I'ranilell.     Kathryn     M.     Usm:ir.     E>li!h 
Mit.hel.   Rena   Heiiitielmnn.  Edna  J    H  .u'-| 
iii.in.   Margaret   M.   May.  Alice  Miller 

OOOD    MOBNIira 

."<iiy    good   tiiorinn>;    -.villi    a    siiiilc 

To  the  iieichbor  you  chance  to  i   ■ 
And     gooil-nioriiiiig"   with  a   sinil' 

Your   neighbor   will   repeat. 
Just  a  little  .'lunshint' 

Just    a    little   ( heer 
"A'lll    beip   to    keep   you   smiling 

All   through   the   year. 
Crawford  county.  Pa.  Lillian  F  ■ 


M-^ 


♦ 


1.  Members  of  the  Fir.>«t  Class  of 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
visit  the  Tank  Corps  school  at  Fort 
Genrce  G.  Meade,  near  Washington, 
and  RPt  first  hand  knowledj;e  of  th.' 
great    rolling    fortresses. 

2.  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  —  Th.' 
faniou.s  German  inventor,  Profesaoi 
Oberth.  who  will  aid  Professor  Lud- 
wig  Ocenasek  prepare  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  first  "ether  rocket "  into 
space,  in  his  construction  laboratory. 

3.  An  old  British  custom. — Druid.^ 
gather  at  Stonehenge  for  ancient 
rites.  Photo  shows  a  general  view  of 
the  Druids'  midday  service  at  Stone- 
henge,  England,  on  Sunday,  amid 
the  ancient   Druid  temple   ruins. 

4.  A  most  charming  study  of 
babyhood— little  Peter  Mackay,  in- 
fant son  of  an  American  mining  en- 
gineer well  known  throughout  the 
Balkan  States.  The  youngster  was 
caught  in  this  pose  by  the  King  of 
Bulgaria  who,  wearing  a  grotesque 
mask,   astonished   the   child. 

5.  Ocean  City.  N.  J. -Photo  shows 
the  new  national  marbles  champion, 
Jimmy  Lee,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  with 
the  crown  he  won  at  the  tourney 
here. 

6.  A  pictorial  shot  of  the  Finnish 
four-masted  barque  "Herzogin  Ce- 
cilie,"  the  last  word  in  man's  at- 
tempt to  get  the  best  of  Nature,  be 
fore  the  steam  engine,  which,  it  is 
said,  the  Sail  Training  Ship  Society 
of  England  is  trying  to  buy.  This 
craft,  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  steam- 
er, has  25  sails  placed  so  as  to  catch 
all   the  wind  that's  blowing. 
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N-K'S    DO    THE    TRICK 
WHERE  THE  WORMS  ARE 

ronltrv  wc.rin-  :.:t_'  ini.ri-  hiinr.ful  th;iii  IhfV 
liok.  l.arye  round  and  tape  worms  kill 
huiidri'ds  of  thimsaiids  of  chickens  and 
turkeys  every  ytar.  For  i\  l.)ne  time  poullry- 
inen  h:i\o  botn  "icekiiiK  a  s.ife.  sure,  eco- 
nomical way  of  a\ DiiiMiK  this  territile  lo^s. 
That's  why  N-K  'I'.iMits  ni.nic  such  a  hit. 
They  provide  indi\i(!ual  do^is  of  fre^h, 
pijwerful  Nicotine  and  Kaniala,  the  two 
verniifnges  on  which  all  auihurities  agjee. 
Enca-cd  in  sc:in;Us«,  airtight,  insoluble 
cmtiiig  nnlv  brfiken  bv  the  (jizzard.  NlCfV 
riNK  .AND  K  \M.\I„\  IS  TIH-S  DK- 
POSITKl)  FRKSII  RIGHT  f)N  TIIF 
WORMS.  Ctt  a  supply  without  dtlnv  at 
your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

^TABLETS 

Cuaraitlrid  "Suti^jactiiin  orynur  tiiimfi  h,it i" 
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DAY. OLD     AND     STARTED     CHICKS 

CALHOUN  CHICKERIES 

Sc  Up— BARGAIN  CHICKS-Sc  Up 


i<liilil\ 
Itii 


iile      .inU      Future      Ofli*iT> 
•  nil      *  ilih  •!     I.T     •^ll•      ai  '!     •■. 
]Mi*iis<'<i    ifi^iwv'tiiiH.    Oi,l*r   •Hl< 
|l«.    ..|.|    .•  \\K. 


Wh.,Br  .Bt.  Irat  :     Anconai  (t.lio  IIO.IIO 

Bi.Wh    Bl     Rk>.  ;S.C.R  I.Rrdl  ;  00      1 1  10 

bl  4   Wh    Ort\..      Pilr    Rtnki  7  .'5     II  ii 

Wh.S.lW»an.  .       H.I   While       7  50      1 1   SO 

Black    &     Whitr     Minorca  t.UO      l.'IM 

Buff     Minorca     I  Ku  k     SUam)     «  00      13  0© 

N«a«y     A»MMtt-il     B'f^9         fi.ou      lUOO 

Light     AsMiilMl     Bordk  S  SO        !l  SO 

Oildt    4     Enil>    (all  mMXl  chltkt)  i.OO       irOO 

T'lln*  'I  't'  'n..  (  .  ..  ;,  ,  ).,,  jiiix  iiiir'iKr  "I  ' 
Wf  *l,ij.  I..,iai).>  I  .11,11  I'm-  l*'i«i«^(.  loti'^  ii' 
IIMTJ  >.ll>i.,i,li.<.il  .>.|  M.iiiei|  .Iml..  alil|.|» 
KMn».  [.111...  V  If  ii.ii...'  •'i|4i-*s  iilTlx-  .>« 
ST.\Mi.MtU  I'.Um'Ii  ri>rKli  sihE  i>k|ih; 
fllU  KN.     !■■     M<h;i:     i-i;ii     (  iihK       ll.in^inli 

iinn.'l   ■■i.|.<   ^. -I    i,»..    1 ,     .-ii    m  ,   „tii|  ihri'i 

"i'l       I!.  ■■    -  p.    I  .       i:,    1     ,1    r,,i.  ,.,,„ 

CALHOUN    CHICKEH.CS.     Boi  0.     Calhov*.     M 
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Navy  Brand  Concentrated   Buttarmilk 

Ftom  Tuborculn  Ti'ttcd  Cowi 

."*  !•:  ■•»  !,  :•-  -  .1'  '  t.r  . .  lil  1.1  i..i.,.l  iL'ik 
.IS  rii-'anl  Sifli  i|..  lotfikh  iiiuii.4Jlfiitf>  l:i'<lil(-f.4 
•••e- r  ■'■I'liii*  aii'l  <•  -  ftis  <l,iiiufr  ffoui  itf.  .-Ii.  *u 
hi'im..*  1  .If  I  I  .iio.iK.ii  iimI  t*r"mHft..  f-r. Ii'\  au.) 
,i.-l,a1Ci.  i.,«„|  •  f  ,.|,i.-k,.  I.r..il,f.  .11,. I  \..^,,.^ 
i.i   .     «.  :.|    .11....  t    I..,,.    ,i„     f„.t.,rv    i„    |.,  1..:,    ,. 

mUSVILLE  UAIR^  PROOUCISfol!   TITUSVILLE.  PA 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

^HII'IINC    CHATESi    LOANED    fREE 

MHi-     MM  '.\    I  IVK    IIHHIIt.HS    anil    ..'h.r    ^''■llfT^    T« 
N.-»     ^   .tl.       u.li.'     Ij  ,     V  iilin     l|.u-»        Ksi      IMS. 

\\r    or..    '  .  .i..|    .    ID'  I n    iiur -i.ai.tJt       il  nS    fcil; 

n-'iiii.-     !..j.|.     .1.1  I  ,1    'iii.t     i.r...,       O'l'    .ii'l^l     t| 

•  il'llll    !ll4l  |r..,    ,,f..      .tI.      j*       Ii.  W'lT..       If      .|T|..-(lM     lt«, 

<T«ie».    -ji.  -    -lit.      i-T-M-tt  ■«      II  !t,t.r.    t'aian- 

ll-f        r...|.  .     I     L       KRAKAUK    POULTRY    CO..     Ule  , 
Wot    Wa-ri  niitnn    Ma.krt      Ni  w    York    City 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tanrt'd    st- im    Whii.     Lrghoint 
Ev.rl..t    M  ,,in    Hrn»n    Imhufnt. 
S.»      Pfd'    4    B..in^d    Ruikt 
Liot.i    Miird  .  ... 

Hf.i»>     Mind  .... 

cbcoi mi  poiltry'farm;   c.<oi.:;;.:.  Pa 
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2.25  4  00  7  00 
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KLINES  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

now    $8  00. 100      l75.0O.),000. 

••■t.r      l':!b     <.  I  I.    i,-.  ..I      |-.  M.  r    K'f."     Itr- 

,  .Icr  fr.  ■  .    \.'    I..1,  .ri'llp    fr  Irit  •  d.  Ilvin. 

*^<rf<v       S.  W.  KLINE.   Boi  20.    Middlccrrek.  Pa. 


S.C.White  Leghorn  Pullets 

.M    ■' '.       \,.l      Mj       Ii.-'   I.iil      If        .u     i>.ih'     i,iA   KCi.lo 
liro-l  '..  lai    -t'-'k    we  '-ati  llil    \..iir   miumiiiri.tji     lie- 
«-?tl't|.i.    ati.l     ■•|.»i    i,j|l..l    If.,.    ..ii    T.'iu.-t 
riSMER    BROS  Atlantic.    Pa. 


CHICKS 


MORE  CASH    OR    C.  O.  0. 

BKEO       tl  00  P>r  ino  Book*  Or<rr 

-    ,,       I    .KM) 

B.ir>td      f>ii'k»— S      C      .  SHOO  137  M  175 

ll.».>    \|     .1     l;  00   «»r   too.  I ;     Liiaran'..'<1 

TWIN    HATCHERY.  MeADitrnilla,    Pa. 


Day  Old  Chicln-Puliett  J',r'^v;i'.'i«i„^r 

r<.l.n...     v..     •.    .ii'H     m^,      Hal,,     (■hlt*^      oK-kiTrlt 
au.l     1"  ^•l^„  .  1,1     |'..ni>i.     (,,r     .,il.-        «i    .. 
flaiMM't    Pamirr    farini,      Baa  is.      VrrtatHn,    Olil* 
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IUAXT:  had  a  number  of  letters 
•  ;uring:  the  pa.st  few  months  deal- 
ing' with  chick  trouble.s  of  variou.s 
sorts,  some  of  which  caused  serious 
los-ses  in  flocks.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  the  quality  of  the  chick  wa.s  to 
blame,  as  the  chicks  came  from  un- 
tested flocks  and  probably  had  B.  W. 
D.  or  were  from  uncertain  sources  and 
lacked  vitality.  The  remedy  here  is 
to  buy  chicks  from  hatcheries  or 
breeders  where  the  breeding  flock.? 
have  been  blood  tested,  and  instead  of 
looking  for  "bargains,"  to  buy  from 
reliable  parties  who  have  good  qual- 
ity stock,  even  though  the  chicks  cost 
a  few  cents  more. 

•  *     • 

IN    many  cases,   however,   the    man- 
agement of  the  chicks  was  at  fault. 
There   are  so   many  things   that   can 
cause    even    the    best    chicks    to    go 
wrrjng   that  troubles  are   often   pres- 
ent even  where  the   owner  gives  his 
chicks  the  best  of  care.    Too  high  or 
too  low   temperature,  improper  feed- 
ing,   improper    ventilation    or    drafts, 
not  enough  hopper  or  drinking  foun- 
tain   room,    overcrowding,    poor    san- 
itation or  the  presence  of  some  para- 
\  .'^ite  or  di.sease  organism  in  the  build- 
'  ings  or  .«oil — all  these  and  many  other 
'  causes  more  obscure  may  take  a  heavy 
;  toll  of  chick  flocks;  and  where  down- 
right carele.'?sness  or  ignorance  of  the 
operator  contributes  to  these  factors, 
the  lo.s.ses  will  probably  be  worse. 

*  •     • 

THE  tendency  of  most  of  us  is  to 
blame  the  other  fellow  when 
something  goes  wrong.  When  a  poul- 
tryman  finds  his  chick  flocks  doing 
poorly,  he  wants  to  shift  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  hatchery.  Probably  he 
is  justified  in  some  instances,  but 
where  good  chicks  are  bought  from  a 
itliable  person,  and  something  goes 
badly  wrong  with  them,    the    trouble 

I  probably  started  at  home,  from  some 
slip  in  judgment  or  management  or 
some  improper  condition  which  may 
have  been  overlooked.  When  several 
persons    buy    chicks    from    the    .same 

'  hatch  and  one  or  two  have  serious 
lo>.sf.s  while  the  others  raise  nearly 
all  of  them,  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
blame  the  hatchery  or  breeder  but  to 
look  around  home  and  find  out  just 
wljat  u-as  wrong. 

•  *     • 

THE  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
written  as  a  .sort  of  summarj'  of 
the  past  chick  sea.'*on,  while  its  ex- 
periences are  fresh  in  mind  as  induce- 
m'.nt  to  give  a  little  better  thought 
as  to  the  source  of  supply  of  next  .sea- 
.son's  chicks  and  their  care  after  thoy 
aiiive. 

•  •     * 

THIS  is  the  sea.'son  when  turkey 
I  1h(  khoad  starts  to  take  toll  of 
the  ;;rowing  poults.  There  .seems  to 
to  no  lemedy  f<ir  this  destructive  dis- 
ea.'e.  but  rearing  the  little  fellows  on 
clean  ground  away  from  grown  tur- 
keys and  t  hickens  of  all  ages  will  do 
a  lot  to  prevent  its  appearance. 

•  •     • 

ITIIKEY  flocks  that  have  fro? 
range  in  the  grain  fields  from 
now  on  have  the  risk  of  digestive  dis- 
turbantcs  cau.'^ed  by  eating  new  grain. 
It  i.s  best  to  feed  nothing  but  old  grain 
to  turkeys,  but  if  they  must  have 
new  grain,  they  shoukf  be  accustom- 
I  d  to  it  bv  degrees,  or  losses  may 
follow. 

•  «      * 

N:w  JERSEY  recommends  a  moist 
mash  of  two  pounds  of  laying 
ma.sh  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  con- 
densed btittermilk  per  100  birds  fed 
at  noon  daily  in  order  to  tone  up  the 
birds  an<l  maintain  prodtiction  during 
July.  As  the  summer  months  go  on, 
the  quantity  of  buttermilk  should  be 
increased  ,sllghtly.  If  dried  milk  is 
used  instead  of  conden.sed  buttermilk, 
use  half  the  quantity. 

•  •    • 

CLEAN,  well-ventilate<l  hou.ses  will 
also   help   the   flocks   to  keep  on 
1;.\  in;;.     If   the   birds   are   lousy,    treat 


them  with  nicotine  sulphate  or  sodium 
fluoride.  If  mites  aie  pre.sent.  paint 
the  riKjsts  and  dropping  boards  with  a 
commercial  mite  destroyer  or  waste 
motor  oil.  Birds  infested  with  para- 
sites won't  lay  as  well  as  clean  bird.-^. 
•     * 

THE  quantity  of  grain  fed  may  be 
decreased  during  the.se  months, 
but  the  layers  sh<juld  eat  all  the  mash 
that  they  can.  If  the  hens  are  kept 
in  the  hou.ses  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  they  will  eat  more  mash  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Some  farmers  let  their 
birds  run  all  day,  take  away  the  masii. 
and  feed  heavily  on  grain  during  the 
.summer,  and  then  complain  that  their 
layers  loaf  instead  of  produce  eggi 
for  the  rising  summer  and  fall  mar- 
ket. 

O 

A  False  Alarm 

4<'11^IL,l:  There's  a  light  in  our 
W  chicken  hou.se:  it's  them 
thieves,  I'll  bet."  said  Mandy  Smith 
as  she  threw  the  dishwater  over  the 
backyard  fence. 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  her  husband, 
who  .'^at  rocking  on  the  porch. 

"Yes,  I  am  sure."  answered  Mandy. 
"Come  out  here  and  Icw^k." 

Will  following  her  into  the  yard  saw 
the  light  sure  enough,  and  going 
hastily  into  the  hou.«e  procured  gun 
and  shells.  Thieves  had  been  operat- 
ing in  that  vicinity  and  Will  Smith 
had  .said  if  they  visited  his  chicken 
hou.se  they  would  get  a  warm  recep- 
tion. 

Creeping  .softly  arotmd  the  house  so 
as  to  get  a  clo.sa  range,  he  carefully 
took  aim  and  bang  went  the  gun.  He 
thought  he  would  shoot  a  bit  lower 
than  the  light:  he  did  not  want  to 
kill  but  wanted  to  show  that  he  meant 
business. 

He  was  sine  ht  hit  the  lantern, 
but  the  blamed  thing  was  still  burn- 
ing as  brightly  as  ever.  He  said,  "1 
will  put  that  light  out,'  .so  he  aimed 
.1  little  higher  and  bang  went  the  oth- 
er barrel.  He  knew  he  broke  the 
globe  this  time,  for  he  heard  the  bils 
of  gla.-s  falling,  but  the  light  burned 
on. 

On  going  closer  to  investigate  he 
fovmd  he  had  shot  his  new  car.  which 
he  had  left  out  of  the  garage  aXter 
returning  from  a  trip  to  to^»-n. 

"By  gosh.  Mandy."  said  he,  "I've 
done  the  damdest  trick  you  ever  saw." 
His  wife  going  out  found  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a  light  in  the  chick*. n 
house  was  only  the  reflection  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  cai.  Her  husband 
in  his  determination  to  extinguish  that 
light,  had  shot  the  car.  the  first  load 
making  an  ugly  dent  in  the  door  and 
the  second  one  completely  demolish- 
ing the  glass  of  the  .same.       B  D.  S. 

In  the  Mari times 

•  Continued  from  page  s. » 
woman,    face    seamed    with    stiffering 
and  eyes  eloquent  of  a  deathless  hope. 

No  wonder  the  Acadians  loved  the 
valley  It  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  A  humlrtd  miles  long  by 
ten  wide,  sheltered  fidni  the  .sea  by 
a  tango  of  hills,  it  must  have  seemed 
a  piomised  land  to  the  home-hungry 
-ettlers  from  tyriint-ridden  France. 

This  is  an  apple  coimtry  of  import- 
ance. Over  :i.000.000  barrels  were 
produced  last  year.  Mo.'^t  of  them  go 
to  England,  coming  in  competition  ' 
with  apples  fiom  Virginia,  and  doubt- 
less th,>  growers  will  feel  no  regret 
over  Great  Britain's  embargo  of  <iur 
low-grade  apples. 

Dairying  is  practiced  in  the  land  of 
F'vangclinr.  the  fertile  meadows  yield- 
ing abundant  forage.  These  meadows 
are  dyked,  resi  ued  from  the  sea  like 
the  rich  land  of  Hollantl.  Eaily  set- 
tlers built  dykis  rather  than  clear 
the  uplands  of  limber.  These  dykes 
stretc  h  for  miles,  winding  around  and 
stopping  the  ocean  ftom  flooding  the 
faims  at  high-tide.  Occa.-^ionally  one 
bleaks  and  must  be  repaired  at  con- 
siderable  expense. 


Have  You  Seen  the 

NEW  BLUE  BIRDJ 


Luly  J'i    1»30 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(79 1      15 


Thr  moat  V6l 
money  of  any  d  . 
the  market  tod. 


Greatly  improved  and  new  feature;  adO' 
Po.itive  regulated  feeding  in  anjramour.-  if,.^ 
E'jijipped  with  new  style  fan  and  wirt  >  •  _^y 
E;ther  one  or  two  row«. 

I'rii'e    $1.5.00.     Send   check   at   i,nct,| 
PEERLESS    DUST    GUN    COMPa. 
5100  St.  Clair  Ave.,     Clevelanci.Qhi 


ANEW  ROOF! 

""."lOYEAR 

CUAHAM-^CE 


tCMto 


SEND  NO  MUNtf  —  . 
'ho  Tiatiiii;  ami  to»-'l»  }"ii  nn-.i  " 
.  lit  |.a\  iiiK  a  ivnt.      Ineapainlvt-    .  .■ 
am, .     <',,<,'r.  a  runf  llkn  a  niMwr   .  l.^ 
l"i       Tn  IWi'tr  v-iu  liu,v       Mak'      A 
i™ifa  11**  naw.     ^^  .-.'^ 
t,,<U>    for   "letat- 
ATLA8    ASBE«TO« 
COMPANY.  0>c'  ' 
North  Walai.  P!> 


Liquid  Afberto! 
iROOr  COATING 


prrrrr,. 

XT 

jn<vi 

.1  n 

ralriU 

and 

1  iain*..t) 

f- 

Cet  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLE! 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  £jrferminofir| 
wUl  poeitively  dettroy  them. 

A    'iiiayiTiK    rolution    'not   a    chlorat*       («'■  | 
cnlv  6c  ]>er  callon;  will  not  ruio  the  tc.i  u' 
kill  cattle.  Wnte  for  frto  iUiutratad  Icokle. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Pa. 


'.Urr'  ROSSMETAL 

^RIBS 

'-BINS 


t:  Dependable    Mart  I 
oocy  fraa  your  crop  [ 
Write  today.  Chetk  itenu  I 

wanted. r 

■OSS  CUTTEK  a  SIIOCO  I 
I  Wm*m,  SpriBf««M.  a  I 


Hiotjder  H<,'i'.ev 
Hrij  H'^usr". 
Cr.b.  r 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICI 

CASS  OB   C.   O.   D. 

B.C.  Whit«  I<«ffhorni — WyekoS  Str 
H.C.   BrowB   Iicfhorna — SVarUy   Str 
Barred  Rocki  and  B.  L  Beds    .  <l 

Heavy   Mised  ... 

lafbt  IU>«d    .  . 

'a     ;r«<  i»r  ciiidi  in  SOO  M«.  ir  Dtr  etitrk  :a  .  ''♦!< 
I'T    !»•.    K.ai,    loo    <n.rk«   add    i-   tier   ct.rk 
&!.'^Tal    riaiai.ivMl.    I'arrei  ^Hiat  i.reii«.d    Itai.f 
i'nU-t  ilirMt    fri'ia  th.t  ati*     t,r  wot*  lur  fic      ."^^'| 

CHEBBT  HII.I.  POTn.TBT  FARM 

Wm.  Nacc,  Prop.,   Box  P,  McAUiterv..:r.h| 

Dr.  Romig's  oTJ^;,  Chicft 

Baitrd    .ind    White    Rockt  .  5.        f 

wr,t>     VHyandoUri 

M'*»>    MiKid  

I  r'l-uiil    ]{"■    arr.>al.      M..;,    ' 
r    C    RomiK.  Veteiinanaa.        Bcavtr  6i 


PULLETS 


l''i:l,-.  I" 
1. 1,  fl  ra- 
^'lltal.      AI. 


■  iir    farii'     A 

••I    ,r^     .»!»•.    4  ■    iiwgiih^'ild     II  ; 

INC    TREE    HATCHERY.       Baa  T.       St»r> 


CHICKS 


Karted    ar,d    Ul 
II       I       ll.<l- 
.M.A.tl       ^         Hi 


'  <  ,     «t' I  ■•-■       ^.larantfvtl       !'■.«»*,' 
HENDSTCH'S  POULTRY  FARM.     Boa  C    W^ 


WANTED-Farm  Producli 

••"i'r».   t  i;r«     l'..t«ti>«'«    •i.  ,   Write    fi.r  .      ;  •' -f 

Ml  K    Front   St      I  "I 

D«pt.     A 


GIBBS  i  BRO., 


To  knou-  uhat  to  buy- 

•'c  aih  erf  iscniciits.  Th«y  11 
;  lip  you  iniormed  of  the  1;  ^f' 
;  ii'I  best  products  of  the  i:". 
i'.;i  tiircrs.  Tlieir  aim  i^  to  ; 
>  '.r  ncerh.  Von  will  find  ' 
tiiiic  spent  in  rending  tb.e  aci 
f^cinents  is  time  well  s; 
Read  them  regularly,  with  t 
and  when  answering,  mer' 
l'riins>  l\  aiiia    Farmer. 


Truck  Crops 


lu « 


ilLBERT   S.   W.4TTS 


II    ontrol  the  striped  cucumbei 

.'.tie   we    had    dusted    a    siz- 

VoK>    patch    of    young    plant.. 

Lj;    ,    iiiixture    made    up    from   cai- 

fp'i  ,i!  ,,nate   and   very  fine  pulver- 

ii!  .,    lone:  one  pound  of  the  for- 

tj  [,,  JO  pounds  of  the  latter.    But 

,  ba'  !i  "i  d"3t  wa.s  Insufficient  and 

|rj^,,'v    iril  a   half  were   left   without 

Ilea.' '11. 

j-l,^  n,.v;t  morning  it  rained  heavily 
Lyn,'  time.  Apparently  all  the  dust 
L  iH'  !!  wa.shed  away.  But  a  day 
Lr  a  aieful  inspection  di.sclosed 
tctii-  'l!y  no  beetles  on  the  rows  that 
b..-!i  dusted  while  a  ruinous  at- 
tk  .1.  t-  being  made  on  the  row  and 
tail    ;  tt  never  had  been  dusted. 

a      •      r 

S  t  market  pea  we  are  coming  to 

Ilk.     Laxtonian    (Blue    BantanO 

t,rt'   ii:  1  more.    The  color  is  a  won- 

ful  blui'-green.  the  pods  are  large. 

.ih'iri    vines    reduce    the    cost    of 

tkin^;    i!k1  the   quality  is   excellent. 

Ithia;'.  '  ulture.  fertile  soil  and  abun- 

nt  n.'isture   seem   to  be   essential. 

ere  iiltural  conditions  are  likely 
I  priv  •  less  favorable  I  woidd  feel 
Iffr  "'Vith  Thomas  Laxton,  a  variety 

meiii  nn  height.  At  any  rate  our 
ne t'ti-'rvations  will  lead  us  to  grow 
bull  lirger  proportion  of  Laxtonian 
1 1931 

•  *     • 

A.*T    September    a   field    that  had 

bt "II   in   truck   crop.s   was  drilled 

Ith  .^  :nixture  of  20  pounds  of  vetch 

a  hi'if  bushel  of  rye.    A   twenty- 

t-tstiii'  at  the  finish  was  drilled  with 

al'i;  .  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  be- 

use  :!.'■  vetch  seed  gave  out.    Now 

ilat.  notatoes  growing  on  this  field 

I  a  t.';ii'l  heavier  In  vine  and  foliage 

litre    111"  rye  and  vetch  mixture  was 

nei    ruler  early  In  April  than  they 

oc    he  strip  where  the  rye  alone 

^  pi  ■Af'd  down  the  same  way. 

•  •     • 
r'HKN"  a  patch  for  a  late  or  suc- 
tion   planting    can    be    com- 

Jetely    -opared  several  days  ahead  of 

|h*<Jin     the   fullest   benefits   can    be 

icure.i  :rom  any  rain  that  may  fall 

|th-      .'luitime.    Plants  may  be  set 

"!'.      .'listure   again  becomes   low. 

fceJ.-     .it  are  planted  will  germinate 

lump'.v  and  come  up  ahead  of  the 

The  gardener  who  usually  is 

i'i     :   i^chedule  in  this  and  similar 

ittet-  frequently  is  In  position  to  be 

T<T\  ••  '.il  opportunist. 

. O ■ 

Clover  Crop  Time 

[ir'-L'MMER  is  upon  us.    Day  by 

O'V   acres    that    have    produced 

iTiy  t:  ick  crops  are  being  released, 

I^Ee      ill   be    planted    In    succession 

TT^.    3ut  a   much  greater  acreage 

lb-  vvallable  for  soil  improvement. 

t ".er  crop  time. 

I  la  :: .;   earliest   sweet   corn   we   al- 

il.v      '-  sowing,  just  before  the  last 

Btr.n     m  which  Is  done  with  a  ftne- 

*Ui      Itlvator,  a  mixture   made   up 

thv     ite  of  15  pounds  hairy  vetch. 

P"  lids  white  blossom  sweet  clo- 

'aiii  :ive  ptninds  timothy.   Both  the 

Rch  .  i  1  sweet  clover  are  Inoculated 

»  ;..  titer  of  course.    The   timothy 

'thi-    iiixiure  seems  to  reduce  los.-i 

*m  .I'.iving   in  an  open  winter.    It 

it's  an  astounding  root  growth 

*t  n.   >t  be  wiirth  a  great  deal.    The 

-e  :  ..xture  will   be  sown  between 

•oav.  v.ws  in  the  near  future. 

|Whe'  '  ^n  old  strawberry  patch  has 

*n  ■.   rned    under   we    are    planting 

P'^.v '^'ii  1  Manchu  .soy  beans  instead 

'the    -ner  mixture  because  it  is  do- 

plow  the  piece  this  fall.  Pos- 

%  ti  It  date  Is  as  late  as  we  should 

■■)eans  In  this  section. 
Iln  ,'i    veek  or  ten  days,  when  our 
ft  fi' ;  i  ')f  early  cabbage  will  be  cut 
pt.  w     .viU  drill  oats  or  barley  at  the 
'  ■  Miree  or  four  bushels  per  acre 
Kau- ■   this   piece   also   la   scheiluloil 
fi*..  plowing.    These  non-legume.s 
ce'  ■  tin  to  make  a  full  stand  and 
[^iii'k   ^tart.     They   will    mop   up   - 
*Ds»^;'.,.'   might  be   more  elegant 
lU,     plant  foods  left  by  the  cab- 
fe  r     r.^:^{i<,^^{  v,y  decav 


John  Daere  No.  4  equip- 
pad  witti  rolUn£  coultara 
and  independent  >ointera. 
Cuahion  aprinf  release  hitch 
is  regular  equipment. 


It's  Built  for  Hard  Work 
Behind  Your  Small  Tractor 


•  •  • 


JOHN  DECRC  NO.  4S.  The  Itcht- 
draft,  two-txtttom  plow  deaifned  ea- 
pecially  for  two-plow  tractora.  Special- 
proceas  steel  beams  and  braces,  heavy- 
duty  lift  and  cuahion  aprinf  release 
hitch  are  important  features. 


the  Strongest  Two- Bottom  Tractor  Plow  Ever  Built 

Greater  strength  for  continuous  plowing  service  under 
most  difficult  field  conditions,  together  with  the  good  work 
for  which  John  Deere  plows  are  world-famous,  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the 

John  Deere 
No.  4  Tractor  Plotv 


Beams  and  beam-bracing  of  this 
sturdy  plow  have  the  same  great 
strength  as  corresponding  parts  built 
into  larger,  heavier  John  Deere  trac- 
tor plows. 

High  beam-arch  provides  a  23- 
inch  clearance  from  beam  to  share 
point — there's  no  clogging  the  No. 
4  in  trashy  stubble  fields.  Ample 
fore-and-aft  clearance  is  provided 
for  all  conditions.  Sturdy  rolling 
landside — a  great  draft-reducer — 
tolls  the  rear  weight  on  a  greased 
bearing,  eliminating  dragging  land- 
side  friction. 


The  No.  4  is  equipped  with  the 
newly-developed  field-proved  John 
Deere  constant  power  lift — the 
sturdy,  all-enclosed  lift  that  raises 
the  bottoms  to  the  same  high  posi- 
tion regardless  of  depth  of  plowing. 

Genuine  John  Deere  -  Syracuse 
deep-chilled  bottoms  are  your  assur- 
ance of  good  worlc,  light  draft  and 
longer  life  in  the  gritty,  gravelly  soils 
of  this  territory.  One  share  of  gen- 
uine Syracuse  de«p-chiUed  iron— • 
the  hardest  metal  used  in  plow  body 
construction — will  outlast  two  simi- 
lar shares  of  ordinary  chilled  iron. 


JOHN  DEXRE  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
TRACTOR,  the  two-plow  tractor  that 
does  all  farm  work  within  its  power 
ranfc  including  planting  and  cultiva* 
tinr  three  rows  at  a  time.  Drawbar, 
belt-pulley,  powvr-lift  and  power-take- 
off  provide  four  dependable  power  out- 
lets. 


Remember,  when  you  buy  a  plow  you  make  an  important,  long- 
time investment.  Even  a  small  difference  in  quality  means  much 
to  you  in  the  lonf  life  of  a  food  plow.  You  ret  important  advan- 
tafea  in  the  things  that  mean  moat  to  you.  «vhcn  you  buy  a  John 
l>Mre  No.  4.  See  this  sturdy  plow  at  your  John  Dc«re  dealer's- 
he  haa  it  avith  I2-,  14-  or  16-inch  DEEP-CHILLED  bettoms  to 
nr<eet  your  requirements.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  llliitois, 
for  free  booklet  LF-4M 


BUY    EASTERN    QUALITY-PLUS    BABY   CHICKS 


® 


eiG    HATCHES   AUGUST    4.II-II-2S.  WE    SHIP    CO.O 

Large   Barron   Eat.  ?     C.   Wh    Lmltorni   iHtaa   »tigh  us  le  7  lis  ssi 

Barrrd    Rocki.    R.    I      Rfd»,    White    Roeki  

Buff    R'xki.    White    Wyaadotta*        . 
Sent     :«i>«l     i'>ai     tT.niaid      X'fOtr     li's    dsli'ser     naraaieeil.     lOlfc 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Bob  F, 


Par  M        100     MO  I  OW 

.  ..»1.70  $r  00     $31      t«5 

..      4  so     II  so       <0       7R 

5  50    10.00        40        »5 

>r4ar      t>se    imraiijc 

SHERIDAN.  PA. 


HILLSIOE  CHICKS  T^*  VSr 

BABY  CHICKS  CODfi 

S.?nd   09  inoner.    Jiut   liisU   your  order.    We  thip 
COD.     and    ,iiir»nt<<e    IITS    d-^terr    of    chlrka. 
Vnm   i-uro-btevl   lajpeotad  and  .-lUed   Bivti. 

Prieet  on   25       M       ISO 
SO     Wh.    A    Br.    Le«herna    ...  SMO  t4.M    U-f 

B     Rorlii   «    R.    1.    RrdI    100     i.M     ISM 

Wh     R    &    Wh     Wyan J.S«    i  SO     IJ.SS 

Mixed    All    Varietin :.S«     I.SO      S.00 

NITTANV    VALLEY    MATCNEBV. 
,                     BOX    507.    BELLEFONTE.    PA. 

Tantrrrt  strain                                             lOtI        500     (.000 

S     C     W     LEGHORNS    Sr  00  53:  SO 

BARREO      ROCKS     8  00      '..'50  1*0.00 

S      C.     RE08       900 

LIOHT     MIXED    b.OO 

HEAVY    MIXED    7.SS    35  M 

l.,-**  'l.sii    li*t»  a<M   lo  per  rlarli,     Iim»  ,    li^e  dri     !•  tl. 
I'j  .1     \i'.    (T-    r.ir,«'    ■•.-•k.     Wil'»   •  •■:    f:  ..    dn 'iljr- 

T.  J.  BHRBNZELLBR,  Pr*y. 

UO'tti   Phons                Bat  F.                McAlittarvillt.    Pa. 

June,  July,  August  Chicks,6c  up 

C".        1.1        I  "1    -..V) 
Wh  .    B      Bu      and    Br.    l,«t.    ..  .12  M  MOO  17  00  134 

Rocki.    W>ai<diittt«    :>•     5  00     9.00     44 

Hsa<y    Brolltra      :  SS     5  00     8  00     3t 

Li«hl   Broiler*    1.75    3  50     4.00     3S 

IM    :,       '    ir     r»;«     ri'ilTW    fr.-.-           I'l'       n»II^-r^ 

JOHNSON*s'HATCHERY.fckeiburg,P«. 

yvnaisi  ■    5    c    ^^, aooo"  loo 

.^^■■■^le/^v     Heavy    Mixed                         7  00  per  100 
1    Hir KS    '-'•I't    Miaed                        •.OOoerlOO 
^.'■■■VlEfc^    .,,.,  [.,1,  .,,  lass:  1  oo»  l.^u  le  last, 
loor,   lira  dallrarr  ruraaieod    Orim  frost  tb  i  >  1  or 
ertie  for  free  rtrmlar 

C.  p.  LEISTER,  Bti  P,  McAiUterTillc,  P« 

tW^  Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

m^^i^M      S.     C.     Ul.i:.>     I...I..1U.      11.1..     U.1.,'1 

^^^^^V     up   t.<    7    l>»     Ertra    quail' >    <'hl<'K~ 

^^^^^F      tr'iii    fi<>'    raiK.'    M'leitnl    ~t.H'Ji    at 

^^^^         l«  I'll     ft      !"•'      ««  I'l     |vr     .'.'I'V 

J  .9  '•(>  per  JOi>.  fr.l  iii>  IXT  l.iMtii    TW'i  hi«   liat.'hra 

■■>  •^^     treelt     fill.  1.*    1""'      lit,.    a:t;-.i!    ."t.ir.i':'..  .1 

■       :.-      •:  1.-;        .  ,iMi    .     ':■ 
Rakart  L.  Clauaer.       Bai    N.      KlrinltltsritiHe    Pi 

niiini/n  ^'i-i-  ship  c.o  o      25     so     100 

PUinif^J    S      C      Hfd.                           »:.;5   »S  00  19.00 
iiniillVll    f^'tr'vd     Korkt                         J.TS      5.00     *.|I0 
UIIIUIIU   wi'ita     Lfohoini                :.:5     4.00     TOO 

■•)    '   '.    ',.■    ,«.« -l..i'>'.    l"i    lo   lass      IVn   rinaa 

1  '  '  -.    dsliT  'rT      <  irciilar 

W     A.    LAUVCB.      Ben  F        MeALISTCRVILLC     PA. 

/%••  A  •  •ia»«r     Bsrr.Ml    Tt.vl.->     .    ««  .M  («'T  I.Vi 
lltlAttH    ■        M'XV     Mll'^l            rM.>p,Tl"> 
^  __  _   .^  __   ._     Wnts    t<w    reilu!-..!    itrlnaa    na 
OniCKS     SOO*    1  OiVi  I.iti    <'  O  n   Poa- 
*»  •■   •  ^»  ■*  ^    las*   paid     I'l'i'.    t.'»   arrtet' 

J-  A.  Baumgardner,  BciTer  Sprkifs.  Pt. 

/3  ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

>ii      1     Wh;:.,     U\»li  lit.'.^       f''i'l     re       1'.'       Wli.i* 
yf^    P    R-'k-    .ir  1    lUiii',1    Il.v'..      t<  „,    ,..r    p.i 
V^a'      tl'a<T    H:ied     «r  "■)    i*r    1'"     .-lil'i   i   O  l> 
ij^fl^a  I'M)  -    lire  ileliverr  ^  ]«'  lu'e^id       P  ..'ate  v%\\. 
^BB  IAS,   C,    ULSH                Seav    S»-in««    Pi. 

^t 


Going  to  town 


ff 


Not  »o  I'liiB  aiT'i  till'  trip  t"  trtivn 
W.1H  a  nuitiu'iitiiu".  t>\i"it.  It  t'X'k 
hour*.  Vi>ii  iKiuiiht  •■H"  icli  \>^  l.i.t 
until  the  next  tii|>.  but  it  \vi<<>  liit- 
er-iiiinx  biiyitii;.  Ki'imI  iu  f.|icii  Ivtr- 
ri'ls  111  Ihises.  Gi<"i>.«.  piMm'I'  boots, 
b.ilt.''  t)t  cIkiIi  ,iii.|  l>'i,:ir>  m  Inpn 
thrown  toktt'tlii'i  III  li,ii><'J,>->«  ooii- 
tii.'-Kiii.  S,iiiu'tiiii,'«  Vol  « eie  I'n'kjr 
--but     not    .i!\Vit\«  11,,     flu     \\  .\n 

none  when  >oii  umcIu-iI  Iumuo  ap.iiii. 

Now  yon  hoji  into  the  cjir.  !>«  itiB 
citit  on  tlie  8tati'  liu'li".^-.  oiul  .«|.".>i| 
Hiiiootlilv  to  town  .It  toitv  I'lilos  in 
hour.  I'll.'  htoii'  \,.i  ciit'T  i«  iiioil. 
ern.  cleiti  Bnv  iiii:  i"  n  .»iiiiplo  in.it- 
ter.  Yon  .ti-k  for  tlii«  br.tiid  of 
I'U'.ikf.ist  fivwl  oi  tlour  t'l.tt  kin. I  of 
filiiirs  m  tl.i'.lilu'ln.  Pi.  k.ii:o'»  .iiid 
I'liiiiil  llJnle^  .III-  \.iiiv  iTuiilo.  Y'>u 
know  tint  Noh'm'  tettitig  the  I><>>1 
I'loiluitH  loi    till'   li-ast  iii.in>'>  . 

.Ailxciti.'tinif  li.i.'i  sitiiplitii'd  tlio 
whole  piorffiJu.  h  h.t<  t'<!i|  Vi>'i  tho 
inpiittt  of  tlio  i.ir  \oii  ilux''.  Iioli"--! 
Mill  to  haie  (foiul  roail«  to  mii  it 
"Vi'r.  Il  ha^  hi'iiielif  vou  flu'  m.i- 
I  liiiu'iv  that  li.'lit.'iM  f.ii  111  I  ilt.ir  .iiid 
k'ivt'n  von  jpiniiii'  t.i  c't  .iw.iv  ni'ire 
oft.Mi.  It  h.M  •■xpliin.'il  th(?  fer- 
tilized that  iiuMii  iiioC''  iiioiie)  for 
vmii  1  ropM  In  e\  ii »  wav  it  is 
lontiiimiiir  to  in.iki'  >oiir  life  more 
ioiiifort.il)!v'    and   plea*aut. 

Advertisements  pay  you  in  time  and 
money.     Read  them  regularly. 
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YV  n  I  5ILO  FILLERS 

T  T  Bought  in  Wisconsin 

'40%areGEHLS 

V  i-i-nn=iTi  (l.,iir;-:r.>?n.  owning  20";,  nf  the  mIo,  of 

tlie  wl'olc  I  .  t>..  apprcdaic  the  GKIIL  cutter  s 

tmphatical.v  superior  points,  includiiiR  it>  big 

raii:..c:ly  at  low  sjKcil,  liglit  running  and  cltjn 

ciif.ins  drc  t)  noarni  ss  of  knives  to  rollers. 

li»p:iv.'ly  .,  iMvedini.  liun<lo«8i:r«:  easy  kuifc  ad- 

lu»tiii<~nt:  Bf '.rs  running   in  oil:  ini- 

r.iovrj  ran  lljJt  altatlimenl;  ihri'wi 

MOitK  jr^n  lornatonly  SuOr.p.m      ^ft      'TTifl? 

aftaJt^Kpfetif  *"  ■■■      ^^        ' 

rcquirinf 

*«•  power.    ^^^ 

Power  Cost 
Low  as 


-per  silo,  a 

rhallrnfe  ,^ 

record  lor  low  cTp^n...     S  h.  p.  motor  or  2-plow  tranor  mna 
•' -   jtJiLhkeatop.  Savr  rrirrta  t<y  net  buy- 
ing any  cutter  until  you  get  our  cata- 
,  I'g    and    name   of    oearefit    dealer. 
\Wite   today. 

CEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 
428  South  Water  St. 
West  B«nd,  Wiaconaiit 
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FRICK  THRESHERS 

Take  the  Grain  Out  of  the 
Head  and  Save  It 

Thf>  soii^rv  11. ur  ru-ifnierit  because  they 
thiesh  fa.i.  •^ii)ar«i<>.  tlo'niuthlt  rlegn  •ml 
•<>»    the    cruiii   witlKiiit    aiuiiivinii   delaji 

Ttiiv  s«tl»rv  V..U  beesu^e  oj  ihfir  low  nper- 
■  tlit^    (i>st    aiul    MiifMitii    ruiinine    iiualifiM, 

Kiiik  Tlire«i.-r«  rreale  iiaile  and  intmsr 
^•'iir    eaiiiiii;:    i-.ii'ai-itv 

Three  •Uec— 20ii34 ;    24«42:    28x4S 

Wri7e   for    prUt*    and    tibtrat   ternts. 

FRICK  COMPANY,      Waynesboro,  Pa. 


7Zr£>  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


souDUvctntn'rs'.'n^vfrfsr 


Works  in  any  kind  of  toil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn't  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  hone. 

Great  labor  g.iver.   Sold  direct  to  (arroers.   Get 

your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepved.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  D«»t  tM 


.i  { hw^mm 


Navmr  Idle 

|fv»t«>«.  It  aifto  rum 
It  in»rhitMM.  1k« 
•  5*rJr***f  Worlds 
«f  Dowrr   r*trnt«>d 

Cot*  '"'  ^•.■^.>^T  l'ric». 
ir.  Shaw  Mfc.  C*. 
»l  Div.  PF.7  \ 


Id  mmmiam  ft^^Mn  thm 


MWK.  u>d   otb«r 


lEAVES"'-'' 


A  honi*  wUh  hnavew  can't  tio^ 
Itji  full  iihmr^  of  work     Got 
nd  <»f  th«  h.'»»«i  and  yoo   - 

hav«  a  horiw  worth  ita      -  "^        

full  vttlu«  in  work  or  In  mon«y.  Sand  today  f 

rLEMIM«*S   HUMSffK  •  ^OWDCM 
'f  1.00  par  aachaaa.  »aal»aM<,  AUn  surv-Ar*  tcr.it  ' 
I..  bu<>4  ut  Ttii.  .iu»r.  bor***      OUK  •!•  MIW  Va«< 
AtfvHac   tola   arxittt    Dr«    irMtmrnU  far  ntaar  * 
.-..•nt  for  iiv  or  "fit*  (»rar»  kind  of  V*t«rtaarr  Ad»tea. 

FUMmOMMS.  0-U7SlMhTara.CMM«a 


DAIRY  CATTLE 
5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


^t^I^^n:iV  iERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


FINANCIER  8 

riiol.v  l.r  !..i\:...  .i, .  r.-illi<<l  Hird  Tli.'  iiaklHn<l« 
hiivK    iiiari}     tH»i...l    (|iii..«.    Cnrinot    be    iM-nten    fur 

!.^.i'iJ»"''..l".:".'Ji,"'""-    •'"'''    "l"'!'*!    IMM.Mint 
BONO    FARMS.  Troy,    Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL,  ».,lir\  ,,.i..r  .l.r«.v  h.  Ifer  cnlf  0 
j>k«  ..111.  ii..f  ri-i:i»i,  t..l,  r.f.  elrr,  n. .  r.ill'txl 
henl.    »j.-..ii<i.        W.    F.    M.Sparmn,    Furni»a,    Pa. 

Beiriiterrd    Jprspy    Bull.    11     in..ntli«    .,1.1      DHm'e 

J.    M.    MAIN    *    SONS,  Shipp«n<bi.ry.    Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  <.f  tlip  bf«t  blmid  linpn 
Her.l  T.  11  A. .  r<-.||i.,|  An,  laU  ..f  li,,iii  .pi  ani) 
■  II  hi:.  ..  Geo.  E,  MiC.nnell.    Wdllinitlon.   Ohio 


Here  is  a  snapshot  of  my  grade  Southdown  ewe,  her  two  living  lambs 
and  myself.  This  ewe's  name  is  Topsy.  She  was  a  triplet  and  is  six 
years   old. 

Topsy  as  a  yearling  dropped  twin  lambs,  as  a  two-year-old  she  had 
twins  again,  the  next  three  years  she  had  triplets  and  this  vear,  on  March 
2,  19S0,  she  had  quadruplets,  though  two  of  them  died.      *  R.  S.  R. 

I'pshur  county.  West  Virginia. 

What  Our  Readers  Say 


WE  note  on  the  editorial  page  of 
June  21st  your  editorial  on 
"Emergency  Crops"  and  what  espe- 
cially interested  the  writer  was  in 
reference  to  cutting  oats  a  little 
greener  than  usual  and  utilizing  the 
straw. 

The  writer  spent  about  five  months 
on  a  western  ranch  and  they  fed  green 
wheat  straw  there  all  the  time.  Some 
ranchers  had  oats  and  cut  them  green 
as  noted  in  your  editorial. 

We  know  both  of  these  methods  are 
widely  followed  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington and  also  in  Oregon,  but  green 
wheat  straw  was  more  widely  spread 
because  wheat  was  their  greatest 
crop.  A.   H.   Hoffman. 

Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


Aid  to  Dry  Pasture 

THIS  summer  has  been  notoriously 
dry,  hard  weather  on  sheep.  As 
a  means  of  controlling  parasites  we 
adopted  the  policy  several  years  ago 
of  utilizing  some  grazing  in  rotation. 
Almost  all  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  farmer  is  over-plowed  and 
over-cropped  anyhow,  so  this  pastur- 
age gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ease 
up  a  bit  in  the  steady  cropping  of  our 
soil. 

Half  the  acreage  of  our  sheep  pas- 
ture i.«  bluegrass  and  the  other  half 
is  timothy  meadow  land  with  a  dasii 
of  alsike  clover.  By  making  the  al- 
lowance of  meadow  land  liberal  each 
year  we  avoid  short  pastures  in  dry 
.seasons.  In  moist  sea.sons  the  meadow 
land  grows  up  ahead  of  the  sheep  and 
this  affords  winter  picking  and  the 
kind  of  humus  covering  we  want  for 
corn  land  the  following  season. 

This   summer  having  a   surplus   of 

com  on  the  light  order  we  have  given 

our  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  (110  head 

in  all)   a  potato  basket  of  this  light 

I  com  a  day.    Observation  has   taught 

us  in  the  past  that  old  ewes  on  pas- 

ture    will    also   utilize   .some    corn    on 

I  the  mouldy  order  and  our  com    this 

I  summer  has  contained  .some   of   this 

I  kind   right  along.    Even   in   the   pres- 

j  ence  of  this  unseasonably  dry  weather 

I  and   with   average    pastures    "burned 

up"   our  flock  of  sheep  and  Iambs   is 

I  in  exceptionally  good  condition.    Most 

of    the    corn    that    we    have    fed    was 

1  hardly    marketable    and    the    cost    of 

this  supplementary  feed  is  negligible 

in  our  case. 

Hiram    Dobbin. 


HOLSTEIN     BULLS 

B'T>lccnli!.    ni;.  .   c.m.I   t\|.f,   fror;   r.-..]  i.r...l\.i  inu 
mwi.  Sirc.l  l.y  ».,n  .f   Kmit  K..iilp.n  «h..  Imx  |..nir 

li«t   i.f  -Ji) 111.   iliriirM.  r«.    l'r;...|    t.  a.ll  .iiil.k 

Ch««.  L.  Wilkinson,  NtsU:  minv  F.irm  Rtuhlp.ml.Pa. 

Guerna«VS       ^  "■   *   Al...rti..Ti  n.<r..!ii.<l.   Tw.i 

.h.il.  r.  E,  N.  Lydick,  Fnwnland  F,Trra.  Indiana. Pa. 

REflSTKRKD   GUERNSEY   BULL    CALVES 

1     I"     ll>     11...Iltll<    .,1.1.       .\.  ITillltltl     Heril. 

S.    W.    lOWTISEND.  Co.hranville.    Pa. 


—        Prices  to  the  (Consumer 


YnVR  editoHal  ..n  "I^.w  Moat 
Prices"  was  interest injf  and  time- 
ly, but  the  fait  i.s  that  thf  avtiJiK''- 
(on.xumer  ha.x  nni  yet  found  out  tliiit 
prices  arc  low,  unless  mayhap  a  few 
fanners  have  trietl  tt>  .sell  to  the  local 
butcher  shop.    Certainly  not  from  the 


retailers,  because  they  seem  to  be 
trying  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

We  noticed  recently  in  the  press 
dispatches  that  the  wholesale  prices 
of  bread  had  been  reduced,  but  such 
reductions  had  not  reached  the  con- 
sumer, the  claim  being  made  that  on 
account  of  the  "service"  expected,  and 
demanded  by  the  consumer,  that 
bread  in  a  great  many  instances  had 
been  handled  at  a  distinct  loss,  par- 
ticularly when  there  were  not  enough 
other  items  in  the  grocery  lines  in- 
clud«4  to  help  on  the  cost  of  delivery. 
G.  L.  Rothgeb. 

Frederick  county,  Va. 


To  Help  the  Milk  Situation 

THERE  has  been  much  criticism 
of  farmers  for  selling  their  milk 
to  a  crowded  market  and  buying  oleo 
to  use.  Our  purchasers  work  on  a 
base  plan,  the  average  milk  produc- 
ed per  month  during  October.  No- 
vember and  Deccml)er  constituting 
one's  base,  on  which  we  are  paid  as 
gix)d  price  as  possible.  Any  amount 
of  milk  produced  more  than  that  Is 
paid  for  at  the  current  price  of  but- 
ter, figuring  by  the  butterfat  content 
the  amount  of  butter  it  would  make. 
Tt  is  mighty  low  this  summer. 

Dairy  butter  seem.s  to  command 
quite  a  price,  so  we  churned  our  sur- 
plus, packing  the  butter  in  crocks  for 
winter  u.se.  when  our  milk  will  not  be 
.so  plentiful  and  butter  may  be  even 
higher  in  price.  We  have  certainly 
been  levelling  in  the  freer  u.se  of  but- 
ter, and  how  our  pigs  and  chickens 
did  enjoy  the  sour  milk.    Mrs.F.C.H. 

Perry    county.   Pa. 
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are  Sanitary 

Dairies  walled  with  Ambler  tiju. 
beatos  are  boand  to  be  sanitary  be. 
caise  this  marvelous  new  bnildlni 
material  is  actually  fireproof,  weat^ 
eri>roof,  rat.proof,  and  water  prool 
and   surprislnarly   low   priced. 

The  smooth  hard  surfaee  of  Lias, 
bestos  prevents  ferms  from  collect. 
inr.  and  onUke  substitute  materlaU, 
it  can  be  hosed  down  without  al. 
fectlnr  its  wearing  qnaUtles  In  th< 
sUrhUst. 

In  view  of  the  new  milk  Uw  en»c 
Ove  September  first,  every  famut 
in  Pennsylvania  should  at  ose« 
write  for  free  literature  descnblai 
the  uses  of  Unabeatoe,— the  most 
sanitary  and  economical  material  t 
dairyman  can  use. 

Write  today  for  complete  Unabcstot 
free  booklet.  Ambler  Asbetun 
Shinyle  k  Sheathlnc  Company,  As. 
bier,  Pa.;  branch  offices:  311  Bo« 
St.,  PltUbnrffh ;  S4  West  Market  St. 
Wilkes  Barre;  1001  Zdberty  Tnut 
BuUdlnf,    Phlladelphls. 

AMBLER 
ASBESTOS   PRODUi 


lltsr  Make  Ofh 

We  will  consider  beet  12  reat. 

able  spot  cash  ofTert  for  a  a^ga 

Schlichter  Silo,  up  to  Auf.  9,  l| 

Stalt  giie  and  affer  and  ae  kill  idoH  > 

B.  P.  SCHUCarBB  CO. 

■•••.istfe  st.,ajibiMtrMi< 

Siio8.Tank8-^::in-r,*:;. 


3S0  COWS  3S( 

T.  B.  ■■«  Bto««  TMtMl 

Two    Hundred    Holiteln    and    OotTiixy     Si   t 
»ale.     Can  be  seen  any  day  In  d««i lire  near  .„.  .„ 
I'.0  beet  Witconiln  cows  In  our  Auittons  e>ir>  Sn 
d»>.   Ererj-  rrm  T.B.  and  blood  Uitlrd  to  fo  a'n<»i 

wncoNsm  baibt  cattlb  mai 

Tr«T»r,  W^ls — Oa  •••  Um 

4S    Miltt    8.    w.   sf    Mil...    H    Miiss    N.    W.  Ola 

SWINE 


Large  Bcrluhires. 

0£0.   W.   OOZEB, 


Bred  Gilts  snd  crsr4ll 
of    plfs    not    akin. 
Besevilig, 


Its  BIO  TYPE,  iMKUcreed  rbe-ter  Wii.  ..  nmm 
Me  lirvtHlrn  sni  bt(  lltten.  l»Tlce<l  r  M  iU 
»lil|.|»d  on  a|.|.n»val.        C.  Z.  CasssI,    H«r«h«y.S| 

Feedinr  Pip.  15  to  &0  lbs.  f4..V)  to  $>•  .xtoMil 
liir  "lie  Truck  delivery  on  larer  lot-  Mortll 
r..lajid'Chlna!>.  Staalsy  Short,   Cbeiwrid,  m| 

POLAKD-CHINAa  of  approred   binod  lli.'>    . 

•<•»»,  Mtvl.-e  Iwisra    eligible  to  rrclatrr     l.T  i 
tl.iilart.,    n.l.lie>ii    0.  8.  Epplty,    Zaas('vi!)g, 

Poland  Chini  and  Chester  White 

1'  mo.  old.  |il.5<»  la.  h:  .1  m...  (.|.|,  fn  .•>  .«.t| 
txiirexs  iialtl.  I.   B.   TANOEB,    York  8pi  r.n,  M 

Cheater  White  Pigs  ,1"^',':;"  .id 

»■    t.    MUNCE,  Caaon.b  rg,  1^ 

CHESTER  WHITES.— niK  tri*  Chanipl  n  bKoil 
with  a  r<-.-..rd  of  bea^i.■■.l  C.  WTiite  "Fr  ■ 
Mate.  L.  C.  Cortnan  k  Son.  Beech  Creek,  h| 

Chester  White  May  Pigs     "'«    -  .-^^^ 

I'lnr  iir«t  prize  bosr.  *!.',  .«>,«.  h  rt-'ci-'' '"t  f  I 
"    1>    Cxt      M.  E.  Beman    It    Son.    Thurm..r.   Ob 

.f    KIUji    .Ine    •      fir. 

._  iif.   «ikI   enrh    >.  I  *    |<>J?| 

I"   fleaM^  C.   B.    BELL,        Millertbi  -g    Oil 


O    I     C«      ••ll.'i.'e      lot 


Set  a  UNADILLA  Silo  on 
guard  over  your  corn  crop! 


You  caa  depend  on  the  Unadilk 
Silo  to  aafeauard  you  against  loss 
of  vour  Cuming  corn  crop  uftdcr 
any  and  all  conditions.  Should 
vour  corn  fail  lo  msture,  hsppcn 
to  get  nipped  by  uncxpccicd  frost 
or  hrcomc  infested  with  com  l»or- 
ers,  enaile  it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime, 
palatable  iuicv,  nutrilloua  feed  will 
result. 

If  vour  crop  is  ihresiencd  bv 
twrcrs  by  all  means  enaile  it  In  a 
Unadilla.  The  worms  will  be  de- 
stroved  and  your  winter  feed  saved 
at  €M\e  and  the  same  time. 


;<--<<' 


Don't  put  off  this  important  m»  I 
ur!  Order  vour  L'nadilla  ai  (<s.'i  [ 
and  be  sll  set  for  any  cmrr|co«' 
You  can't  go  wrong  in  liomf  ifcs 
because   the  Unadilla  Silo  it  "" 
only  the  strongest  built  hut  ii  lb<  | 
essicst  of  ail  to  set  up  and  utc. 

W'e  can  guarantee  al  on.e  ikir 
ment  of  anv  siie  Silo  In  eiibcf  t-^  I 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce.  Material  bos<  | 
dry  and  the  best  qualiiv  ohia  insHr' 
Liberal  discount  fur  cash  on  JcIk*  I 
erv  or  vou  can  bu%  on  time.  Prwr* 
prompilv  quoted.   Write   Jt  >'S^  | 
for  big  free  catalog.  Addrr*-. 

UNAPIllA 
SILO  CO..  In.^. 

BosP 
InsJills,  ^V 


^•^i-^ii  1 


Weoir 
•liiri  €1111'', i<  /'' 

I'upr.  I 

Ro«4»IM..)jn 

Chii.'i 

in  non-1. oi'li.""' 

irrriior.v.  U  t.ir  (■"  | 

.aialog  dtiJ  !'*■«' 


i;>    L.    W   LIOHTY 

>;  inquirer  .says:  "I  keep  14  or  15 

cows   and  am   about   to  build  a 

Some  advise  me  to  put  up  a  ten- 

L  silo  .'54  feet  high  and  others  say 

Ije  it  twelve  feet  In  diameter  and 

feet  lower." 

few  people  can  think  of  nothing 

the  wind  when  they  build  a  silo. 

o.se  would  construct  a  squat  affair 

tardle.':>  of  the  silage  quality.    The 

ng  to  think  about  is  the  quality  of 

silaiio.    This  man  wants   the  .silo 

furni-li    succulent   feed    for    seven 

ficht    months.     He    has   plenty   of 

f,..,l  nil  the  time. 

Vnv  iiruitical  silo  user  knows  time 

havi'  lo  remove  about  two  inches 

er  tla    surface   daily   if   we   would 

|ve  iiMi    good    silage.     If    this    man 

uld  construct  a  twelve-foot  silo  he 

aid  not  remove  more  than  an  inch 

lily,  while  with  the  ten-foot  silo  he 

Lid  come  nearly  to  the  two  inches 

Wy. 

Relative  to  wind  wrecking  silos  I 
|ve  kaincd  if  the  structure  is  well 
l^h'iit'l  and  kept  in  good  repair  it 
stinl  any  ordinary  wind  storm. 
la  torna.io  comes  it  takes  low  struc- 
\es  a.s  well  as  high. 

Hollow   Stem   Crops 

|By  h'>li"W  stem  crops  we  mean  such 
I  oats  lit  rj'e  where  there  is  no  pith 

I  the  sttMii  as  Is  the  case  with  cora 
'  sorp'hjm. 

II  frequently     get     inquiries     rela- 
te t'l    the    advisability    of    ensiling 

1  i.v-tem     crops,      and     I     advise 

ainsl    it,     because    while     I    found 

po.ssible    to    make    passable    silage 

om  tht  m  it  is  generally  very  poor 

hd  ^ioiiu'times  not  fit  to  feed  at  all. 

I  If  the  material  is  rather  green  and 
Jn-  cimpletely  crushed  and  well 
icked  in  the  silo  It  may  cure  right 
[ell,  but  too  often  entirely  too  much 
|r  is  carried  into  the  silo  and  the 
^cking  i.s  poor.  The  stuff  moulds  in 
any  places  and  in  some  it  firefangs 

comes  out  nearly  worthless. 

I I  found  it  real  easy  to  make  a  ver>' 
hay  out  of  both  rye  and  oats  if 

bt  at   the    blooming   period.     Cattle 
JK  it  and  do  well  on  it,  so  that  in 

ttion.-  where  we  can  grow  com  for 

'  silo  much  better  fill  the  silo  space 
jith  c.irn  and  turn   the  oats   or  rye 
llo  hay. 
I  On  the  northern   plateau   oats  and 

nada  peas  are  often  ensiled  with  a 

^r  decree  of  success,  but  those  pc(»- 

are   up    against   a   condition   and 

fxt  w. irked   out    their   problems   as 

»t   they     may.     When    I    traveled 
ong  them  I  found  many  who  pre- 

T(il  ti,  put  the  dried  oats  and  peas 
fto  the    mow   and   grow    what   com 

«}•  Could  for  the  silo. 


Some  Leading  Types 
of  Silos 

"•  >ntinued  from  page  5.) 
f  n.a  ie  to  fit  Uie  curvature  of  the 
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nortar  for  this  type  of  silo 
le  the  same  as  that  for  the 
'  k  silo:  one  part  cement,  two 
md,    one-fourth    of    one    part 

line. 

•'to    and    clay   blocks    for    silo 

lion   should    not   absorb  over 

*  fH^'  tent  water.    Dr>'  a  block  for 

hour-,  over  a  stove  or  radiator  and 

'?h  it.    Then   drop  it  into  a  basin 

'*at.  r  and  let  it  .soak  for  24  hours, 

i«  .V.  igh   the   block   again.     Divide 

dry  weight  of  the  block   into  the 

■i?!u    n{   water    absorbed    to    deter- 

if   !('.e    percentage    f>f    ab.sorpti. m. 

"•'^  ^.uiie  method  can  be  employed  to 

'frniitu-  the  water  absorbing  capac- 

of  •  increte  silo  staves. 

In  r.    ent  years   the   metal   silo  has 

*^  11  iking  iiipi.l  ho.idway.    Its  ton- 

'Jcti  11   i.s   similar  to  that  of  mot.il 

Iks  I  f  Witter,   oil.   etc.    Metal   silos 

^>''  'Miilt  rather  rapidly.    They  are 

'W'"l   in  sections   which  are  bolted 

«th.  I   when  constructed. 


Strike  off  the  Shackles 

of  Cramped-Style  Farming 


Large-scale  equipment,  like  the  McCormick- 
Deer  in  g  iy}o  Tractor  •and  4- bottom  plow 
shown  belou;  helps  you  to  make  the  most  of 
your  lime  and  energy,  and  makes  you  master 
of  all  your  farm  operations. 


Lowest  Tractor  Prices 
in  Years 

The  economies  effected  by  In- 
ternational Harvester  through 
modern,  large-scale  manufacture 
are  now  being  passed  on  to  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  substantial 
price  reductions.  The  McCor- 
mick-Deeriag  15-30  is  now  sell- 
ing at  the  lowest  price  ever  .  .  . 
the  10-20  price  is  the  lowest 
in  years. 

• 

Features  of  These  Tractors 

One-piece  main  frame.  Remov- 
able cylinders.  High-tension 
magneto.  Impulse  starter.  Hand 
brake.  Ball-bearing  crankshaft. 
Combination  fuel  manifold. 
Speed  governor.  Adiustable 
drawbar.  Impeller-ptunp  cooling. 
Thirty-four  ball  and  roller  l>ear- 
ings.  Alemtte-Zerk  lubrication. 
Oil  air-cleaoer,  and  many  other 
features. 


-^,^'« 


->::.>. 


with 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors 

The  big,  powerful  15-30  will  put  your  operations  on  a  thor- 
oughly modern,  more  profitable  basis.  Its  generous  reserve 
power  gives  you  complete  control  over  the  important  jobs 
that  now  limit  your  progress.  It  enables  you  to  use  equipment 
of  ample  size  for  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off.  It  makes 
farming  easier — more  pleasant.    It  cuts  costs  —  boosts  profits. 

On  smaller  acreages  the  husky  McCormick-Deering  10-20  will 
give  the  same  freedom  from  the  limitations  of  old-fashioned 
methods.  It  puts  McCormick-Deering  tractor  quality  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Any  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  quote  you  the  new  prices 
on  the  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick-Deerings.  Step  in  ancf  look 
over  the  features  of  these  up-to-date  tractors.  In  the  meantime, 
write  for  a  tractor  folder. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


*0«  %•.  MUcMgan  Aw*. 


Chlcaiao,  miMlg 


of  America 

ClncorporaUd) 
Branchmt  •(   Ultiburth.  Harritburg,  PhUmdelphia,  Fa. 
and  ot  95  other  poinit  in  the  I'nited  State: 


McCormick-Deering 

Triple- Power  Tractors 


Every  dollar  you  save  in  your  purchases  •'  ^  ^°"^^  ^'^^^'^ '°  '^"^ 

*^  *^  "  '  profits  of  your  farm. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  unsatisfactory  merchandise    is  a   dollar    added    to    your   costs.        Read   the 
advertisements  and  be  guided  by  them. 

ANSWER  THEM  and  say  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


This  Coupon  Worth  HO 

to  Silo  buyers  in  our  ''World's  Series"  Contest. 

Filling   in  this  Coupon   may  be  worth  $10  a  minute  for  you!    For 
five  years  ending  1929,  our  silo  sales  have  forged  ahead     doubled, 
tlien  tripled.    1930  sales  have  far  exceeded  any  previous  season 
to  date. 

August   will  b<'   the  grand  climax!    Our  312  silo  agents  and 
dealers  will  make  it  so.    You  may  participate.     The  increas- 
ed sales  will   permit   us  to  offer  $10  on   every  silo  sold 
Send  the   coupon   for  details   now. 


If     there's     any 

possibiltly  ..f  you 

..r  vour  iieishiior  n»"cd- 

III.;  .1   ^il"  thi.-i  year    !<t'ntl   for 

<let:iil<     'f  .lOr  .Vuu'iMt    .*!    It'H   l"otlt''.-t    .lO'l 

ti,,>    5U)o*)   i'.-rii,l>  at"    nil   In   and    mall 

th*   Coiioon   Taday. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO..     RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


M 


Orange  SUu  Co.,  Bed  Creek,  B.   Y. 

I'loaso    .-•eii.t    1110    $1(1   I'tTtitViite    to   tipplv     .i.    C! 
lie.  ill-     til     I'tiv    .'lie.     ami     .Jetiii     'lotails    .if    yv'H 
■  \Vorlir.<    Serie.*"    r..titt>,-<t. 


Nam.' 
A. Mr.-.-. 
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Farmer*  s  Business  Letter 


/^RAIN  mailifis  arc  slUKni»h.  No- 
^"^  wheit'  i.-i  thtre  any  inthusiasin 
with  resjiooi  lo  its  future,  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned.  Supplie.s  on  hand 
and  in  sij;ht  are  larfre.  and  everybody 
seems  to  feel  that  until  the  demand 
shows  more  si^riis  of  catching  up  with 
the  supply  it  is  hopeless  to  count  on 
any  material  improvement  in  the  price 
level. 

The  acreage  leduction  campaiprn 
thiough  the  western  states,  featuring 
Mr.  Lepge  and  Mr.  Hyde,  resulted  in 
more  publicity  fof  the  Farm  Board 
and  its  program  than  it  has  yet  had. 
At  St.  Paul,  after  he  had  been  down 
through  Nebraskq,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Legge  "announced"  that 
the  success  of  the  Board's  program 
was  assured.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement on  this  point,  however, 
among  some  of  the  men  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
country.  The  opinion  is  heard  that 
there  may  actually  be  an  increase 
in  acreage,  because  there  is  no 
other  crop  they  can  turn  to,  and 
because  of  a  belief  that  if  in  general 
there  should  be  some  decrease  in  acre- 
age, due  to  low  prices  and  to  the 
hoard's  appeal,  it  might  prove  to  be 
a  good  time  to  have  a  big  crop. 

Under  the  pressure  of  inquiry  Mr. 
I..egge  stated  that  the  Board  would 
buy  no  more  wheat  at  this  time,  im- 
less  to  replace  whatever  old  wheat  is 
disposed  of  from   time   to  time. 

Anothei-  significant  statement  came 
from  Mr.  Hyde.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  is  forbidden  by 
Congress  "to  do  anything  that  might 
lead   to   increased   production." 

There  was  little  change  in  grain 
prices  this  week.  Wheat,  corn  and  oats 
all  showed  small  net  gains,  but  not 
enough  to  talk  about  or  to  have  any 
significance. 

I.4tnibs  Off 

DowTi  again  in  the  lamb  market. 
The  decline  amounted  to  about  a  dol- 
lar this  week,  leaving  tops  at  the  close 
at  $10.2.5  f  10.50.  Sheep  were  mostly  a 
quarter  lower.  A  generous  run  was  too 
much  for  the  market.  Chicago  had 
72,600  sheep  and  lambs,  of  course 
mostly  lambs.  This  was  an  increase  of 
near  19.000  over  the  previous  week, 
and  8,000  more  than  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  And  it  is  a  pretty  good  guess 
that  receipts  will  continue  largo  for 
some  time. 


Hc>B8  I.<>M«  a  IJttle 

The  spread  in  the  hog  market  con- 
tinues to  widen,  as  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  dollar 
difference  now  between  the  average 
and  the  top.  The  market  this  week 
was  not  too  good,  receipts  being  quite 
liberal.  Average  price  was  $8.70,  30 
cents  imdrr  last  week  and  $2.7.5  under 
the  same  week  Uusi  year.  Eleven  mar- 
kets had  4)«1.000  hogs  this  week, 
against  498.0<:m-|  last  week  and  the  same 
a  year  ago.  Due  to  the  large  supply 
of  sows  avi  rage  weight  continues  to 
run  hi(,-h.  2'".3  lbs.,  against  an  average 
of  248  for  tlie  past  five  years. 

In  the  futures  market  prices  were 
steady  to  a  shade  lower.  Light  hogs 
for  September  delivery  sold  at  $9.50fi 
9.70:  medium  weights  Virought  $9.45  •» 
9.70  for  September  and  SS.Vi  for  De- 
cembei  ;  heavies  scld  at  $9.25  ■;  9.65  for 
July    dilivery. 

liig  l-<>s«  on  Steers 

It  was  a  bad  week  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket. Prices  for  the  week  showed  de- 
clines of  $1  l.oO,  and  in  cases  even 
more.  It  is  tnugh  going  for  those  who 
have  c.'ittle  on  feed,  and  reports  indi- 
cate that  tlnre  are  still  plenty  of  cat- 
tle to  come.  Steer  aviinge  price 
dropped  to  $,^70,  45  cents  under  last 
week  and  -WIS  under  the  same  week 
last  yeai-.  Butcher  stork  of  some  kin<l.i 
declined  even  more  than  steers.  Re- 
ceipts at  ."jafW  were  libeial  compared 
to  some  lecent  weeks  and  of  course 
too  large  for   the  limited    demand. 

Chicago.  Julv  lf>.  1930  Watson 
o~ 


Produce  Market 
Review 

'T'lIR  Philadelphia  egg  market 
*  showed  but  little  change  during 
the  past  week.  The  quality  of  the  eggs 
received  was  poorer  and  prices  were 
irregular  for  this  reason.  Graded  near- 
by whites  sold  within  a  range  of  2fl 
•/30c  a  dozen,  with  the  top  quotation 
being  realized  only  on  fancy  lots. 
Mixed  colors  brought  23';.;24'.c  and 
ordinary      firsts      21  r  22c.      A     heavier 


movement  to  the  warehouse  in  the 
four  large  markets  was  registered 
duiing  the  week  as  compared  with  the 
same  period   a   year   ago. 

The  market  for  nearby  eggs  was 
lirm  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  Neat  by  hennery  white  eggs 
ranged  from  22c  per  dozen  for  firsts 
up  to  34c  for  closely  selected  extras. 
Brown  eggs  brought  24  1 34c  and 
mixed   colors    16v27c. 

Broilers  were  in  moderate  supply  on 
the  New  'York  live  poultry  market, 
while  fowl  were  in  light  receipt.  The 
demand  was  good  for  fancy  stock  but 
average  and  poor  offerings  sold  slow- 
ly. Prices  generally  averaged  some- 
w-hat  lower  than  the  week  previous. 
Leghorn  fowl  brought  22'Vj23c  per 
pound,  colored  fowl  26''!  27c,  Rock 
broilers  25  V  35c,  Reds  20  <;  2gc  and  Leg- 
horns 15  (240.  Dressed  poultrj'  met  a 
slow  demand  with  prices  of  nearby 
stock  holding  steady.  Broilers  sold  at 
25'i35c   per   pound. 

Butt4'r  Firmer 

The  butter  markets  were  firmer 
with  prices  '.  •(  Ic  higher.  Receipts  of 
fresh  butler  were  lighter  and  the  de- 
mand was  active  enough  to  keep  ar- 
rivals well  cleared.  The  excess  of  but- 
ter in  storage  is  being  reduced  and  the 
statistical  outlook  i.s  improved.  Con- 
sumption, however,  has  not  increased 
and  many  dealers  believe  that  it  will 
not  stand  higher  prices. 

The  potato  market  showed  some  im- 
provement during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week  but  was  dull  at  the  close. 
The  movement  of  potatoes  from  the 
Kastern  Shore  sections  is  believed  to 
be  about  two-thirds  over  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  somewhat  under  20,000  cars 
will  be  shipped. 

Eastern  Shore  potatoes  sold  around 
$3  '1 3.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets 
and  at  $2.75  in  producing  sections. 
Later  in  the  week  prices  dropped 
about  25c.  The  potato  crop  in  general 
is  in  good  condition  although  drouths 
may  reduce  yields  to  some  extent.  The 
per  capita  production  would  be  around 
3.2  bushels  according  to  the  July  1 
crop   report. 


A  few  carloads  of  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes have  been  shipped  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  will  be  rolled  before 
the  latter  part  of  this  week  unless 
market  conditions  improve.  The  mo- 
tor truck  movement  from  South  Jer- 
sey is  increasing  and  this  stock  is  sell- 
ing at  40-1 65c  per  'h  basket  and 
around   $2  (2.25   per   100-pound   sack. 

I'eac'h  Season 

The  New  Jersey  peach  season  has 
opened  and  Greensboro  art  now  of- 
fered in  Philadelphia  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  50c'ii$l  per  ^^  basket.  Re- 
ports from  a  number  of  producing  .sec- 
tions in  the  state  indicate  that  there 
will  be  very  few  late  varieties.  The 
peach  crop  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  the  same  as  1929, 
but  more  than  one-half  of  the  indicat- 
ed production  is  in  California.  New- 
York  state  and  several  of  the  New 
England  states  have  fair  crops,  but 
frosts  cut  yields  seriously  in  Pennsvl- 
vania,  New  Jersey  and'  the  Middle 
West. 

The  apple  market  is  well  supplied  at 
present,  but  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  quality.  The  William 
Red  crop  is  now  moving  and  some  of 
this  stock  sold  at  $l''il.hO  in  Philadel- 
phia and  at  $2  in  Boston.  The  com- 
mercial apple  crop  this  year  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1929. 
but  the  indicated  production  in  the 
North  Atlantic  section  is  nearly  one- 
third  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  expect 
crops   exceeding  the   five-year  average. 

The  warm  weather  has  affected  the 
quality  of  the  New  Jersey  tomatoes 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  and  much  of 
the  stock  shows  severe  growth  crack.". 
The  first  Marglobles  of  the  season  ar- 
rived late  in  the  week  and  brought 
good  prices.  Some  sold  as  high  as  $3.75 
per  Ni  basket  while  the  top  price  on 
the  early  varieties  was  about   $2. 

A  wide  variety  of  containers  is  be- 
ing used  to  market  the  New  Jersey 
crop  this  season.  Among  them  are  the 
•■»  basket,  the  20-quart  crate,  the  12- 
quart  chmax  basket  and  a  half  bushel 
basket.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that 
the  half  bushel  basket  was  most  pop- 
ular but  sales  do  not  indicate  any  de- 
cided preference  for  any  type  of"  con- 
tainer and  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes 
really  sets  the  price.  W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBVBOH 
Cattle 

Hut  weather.  Ijt-uvy  receipt.-?  hikI  light 
'I'^iiiund  .  hann  tenze  tlie  eattle  market 
.Monday's  .supply  liere  was  75  carloads, 
more  thitii  .-ufTirient  to  meet   the  needs  of 

•  u.vers.  wtK)  hid  o>J(75<-  or  more  lower. 
Trade    \va.-<    .slow    .-.rid    sales    <  on.xiderably 

•  •eli.w  la.-it  week's  level.  A  K>ud  <if  Ohio 
<iry-feti  steers  averaging  1.440  lbs.  loppe-1 
tlie  market   at   J9.   alllu.ugh   other  tliiished 

attle  i.f  lighter  weight  were  held  higher. 
The  bulk  of  tieef  .«teer»  t<..ld  at  r?''i9.  ac- 
■  ■■iiiing  \o  finish.  .•%i.nic  iinimry  was  made 
l^r  stinker.'^  atid    fe.ders   and   a    few    went 

•  a(k  to  the  country  ai  JS.SO'ii?.  No  fan<y 
heifers  were  offered.  Conini.ni  t.>  medium 
kind  were  alu.ut  stead.v  at  Jb-ii  7.  Most  l>eef 
<'.ws  .<i..|d  at  $.T''»t;  jit  with  lUtters  at  $;:.7o 
•i3.S0.  Bulls  were  about  steady  with  sau- 
sage   kinds   .'elliim    at    St;..'ici'.»  7. " 

Choice  ^teer.^.  l.jno  U.s.  i.r  over  $9  00*1   9  25 

Good  to  rhoif e.  do g  50  <i    9  ou 

Fair   ti'   g(H>d.    do 8  OO'ri    8  50 

riaiii   heavy  ^■leerl^    7  5o'«'  8  tX> 

''h'.ne  li.-.ndy-weight  steers  ..  8  75'''i  9  00 
<',i..od  bull  her  steers,  l.tK.K)  to 

l.lo"'  ll>.-< s  Sy-i  8  75 

Kuir  to  gi.i«l.  do 8  OO'a  8  J5 

Ordinary   to  fair,  do 7  50«J   8  iJKi 

Common,  do 7  oo^i   7  So 

•  ".o'-d  liclit  l.iilrher  «teer.« 8  25W  8  75 

Kair  to  guod    light   steers    ....     7  75''i    8  Ja 

Coinnion  t^i  niediuiii.  do. 7  26''/   7  75 

Iiifen-.r   light   fleem       ..     6  5()t»   7  io 

Feeder.''    6  COW  7  W) 

.<l..<kei-.<>       5  So'd    6  50 

Ch..iie   fi,:   l,eif»<ri«    7  60 'fJ   8  00 

i;<hh1  to  •  imire  heifer.1  7i>0'i   7  60 

F.iir  10  good  heifer."  tJ  5li''i   7  00 

Cciiuiinn  to  fair  helfer.«i   «  iotit  6  50 

Choice  fat  cows    6  OOW  tJ  50 

'iM.id  to  ih"|ie  lat  cowa   ,">  .'jii'ii    6  00 

Fair  to  good  cows  5  oo'i*  .1  50 

I  'onmion  to  fair  rows  4  SO'd'  5  00 

Canner.s       . 2  75'tf  3  &i 

Fre.-h   1  ow.j.   liilf  at  ?ldo   50  00 --i  100  Of  I 

Choice  lieavy  l>\ilI-> 6  2.')'if"  6  7.". 

Chi.l.e  handy  )>U|4  lier  bulls...     tJ  75<i    7  25 

Gi»>d   handy   lnill<<    C  50'(i   6  75 

Fair  to  »;u.>d   huUd   6  OO-'i   6  &J 

Comninii  til  fair  bulls 5  5o''i   «  00 

Inf.-rl'.r  hulls   5  00'«i   5  .V) 

Hoffs 

Iteieipt.i  v.pie  light,  arnuiid  16  inrloadi". 
and  the  market  a.tive.  I'rli cj  were  steady 
to  a  dime  higher.  GiwhI  handy  weights 
.-old  at  $10.25'a  lO.'-in,  with  heavy  mixed  19.75 
'/lO  and  heavies  mi>.«lly  at  J9  .'iO'n9.7,5.  I'ig." 
and  light.s  hn.ught  'jlOWini'.'i  and  .tows 
*7.75''tH.  The  effeifs  .,f  efforts  lo  decrea.-e 
shipinng  |i.s<ie«  in  hot  weather  were  well 
illiistliited  when  Sunday'i"  uffiiinl  temper- 
ature   at    Fittsburgh    was   99   and    1  ompar- 


atively   few   hogs   came   in   dead    for    Mon 
day's  market.    A   few   years  ago  the   |..-<.«e« 
would    have   been   heavy. 

Heavy    

Heav>-  mixed   

Medium  ww..  180-300  jbr 
Heavy   Torkerx.    165-1811  Ibn. 
LlKht  Yorlcers.  135-150  lb«. 

I'lKs.    »M(.I0  lbs 

Roughs    

Stags    

SkMp  aad  Xriunba 

Twenty  .arl.-ads  made  nj.  ihe  .^upplv 
Price.-  were  -teady  with  .Saiurduv'-  mar- 
ket. Choice  fat  laiiihs  .-i.ld  early  m  the 
day  at  S9.75«riio.  although  a  few  were  held 
above  the  oit.-ide  figure.  Medium  to  gin.d 
sort  brought  $7.io.(9  2.i.  .Medium  wethers 
s«dd  at  »3.75.  with  giKKl  to  best  at  M.SO'i 
'I., 5  and   55  in  sight   for  s.jniethini.'  choice. 


S9  5(l'(i    9  75 

9  7o'rtlO  l«" 

10  25«il0  h<> 

10  25'ulO  5<i 

10  2&'ri1u  50 

9  75'iilO  J.'i 

7  75''(i    S  I" I 

5  o(t'i   6  Jj 


S4  00'"  5  ("I 

3  .'lOn  4  f") 

2  75i  3  50 

2  i;«ii  2  75 

1   Wn  J  (n 

y  75'«irt  00 

S  iiO'ii  9  25 

7  W'l  7  5" 


Oood   to  be.st  wethers   . . 

Good   mixed    

Fair  to  toc^d.  do 

Common    to    fair    

Inferior    sheep    

Good  to  choice  lambs  ... 

Medium,  do 

Culls  and  cumnion.  do.    . 
OalTM 
Eighteen    hundred    calve.«   were    on    .-ale 
The    market    was   5nc    lower   than   on    Fri- 
day.    The    better    grades    of    vealers    wei.i 
at  J U'.;  12.   while  heavy  fat  caUes  brought 

—      o 

CSZCAOO 
CatU* 

Chicago.  July  21  —Today's  receipt.--  were 
13.000  head.  The  market  wa.«  iinevenly 
lower.  At  the  close  i.f  hi.^t  week  fair  I.. 
liesf  heav>  Meern  were  quoted  at  S7.50'i 
1U.75.  fair  to  best  ye.irlings  JS'oll, 
Xoca 

Foi-ty  thoUFand  hogs,  indudim;  2oui.» 
"dljeets."  made  up  the  supply.  The  mar- 
.o«*'"*  ^^"-^  lower,   top  hogs  .-elllng  1,1 

Ilhaap 
Receipt.*   amounted    to    la.uoO    head      The 
market   was  Vic   lower.    Bent   native  lambs 
.•Hild  at  $950.   westerns  $10. 

ULMCABVXM 

Cattle 

Lnncj.ster,  July  -i  —The  market  was 
slow  and  barely  steady  on  beef  «teer.«  and 
yearling.".  T..p  .«ale  was  $8.60  for  1.200-H» 
cattle.    Bulk  went  at  $7,50'(f8.25 

Calve.i  were  about  steady  with  best  veal- 
ers going  at   $12.50. 

Hofs 

Hogs  were  steady  with  last  week's  close. 
Rest  h,<nf  in  the  160  lo  23'Mb,  class 
brought   J11.26. 


Produce  Market] 
Quotations 


PKIXUiBCI.PKl* 

Bnttcr. — Higher  than  extra.-, 
,-'fic.   36i  :   90  scure,  33c. 

Efg«.— Fancy  select,  aS'iSfn  : 
->•'.:    lirsts.    33c:    seconds.    19ii2 

Ponltry. — Live  fowls.  16'i  2s, 
25''(35i':  old  roosters,  1511 18c;  i 
l.'i';i2.V:  ducks.  15*1 20c:  turkey.- 

PrulU.— .<PPLE.S,   N.   J.    -g   b  kt  . 
varieties.    l>e.-::t.    .W'iJ  75c.     Dela.    tiuj 
varictie.*     best.    ¥1.     BLACKBERRIES 
32-qt.    crates,    J?,25'ii  4.50.     BLl■^:BEP,^ 
X    .7..   per  qt,.   50c.    RASPBERRIES 
I*r   pt..   12'«l&c.     HUCKLEBERHlEi 
Pa.   &    .V.    J..    32-fi».    crates.    $," 
PIE.S.    .\.    Y..    12c    qt.    bskt.s,    -    ir 
1,5").     CVRRANTS.     Pa.     &     .V,    y 
irale.o.  »4,5o'<r5.    PEACHES.  .\.  J    v, 
t;:rly  viirietie.<!,  75c4j$l. 

'7ac«UblM. -BEANS     (snap)      X    || 
b.-kls..   wax.   20''i4<X-:   green.   2'ij4i:k:.] 


F£NNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(831      H« 


•xtrai 

-i-'eoia 
16<i3 


BEAN.<.   Md.  &  N.  J..   bu.«.  hmprs,  S!| 
BEET:5.    N.    J.    &    Pa.,    per    bu;..  h 
CARROT.S.    Pa.   &  N.   J.,  i>€r   biincU,  j 
CABBAGE.   Pa.    &   N.  J,.    &,    bs 
CELiiRY,  N.  Y..   >~  crates   in  .'.  ugn.  ( 
hearts,   2W3i;   per   bum-h.    COR.N.  N. 
bskts.,    60  /"oi^.      Cf  CUMBERS     .\    jj 
b-skts,.     .V.'.(75e.      EGG     P1,AXT     N    jJ 
bskt.<»..  SI  5t»'.il.75.    LETTCCE    N    y 
Bi^    Boston.    35«/65c.     ONIONS    .V 
bskts..  yellows.  5iJ<i65c.    PEAS,  .V  T  i 
SI  11.50.    PARSLEY.   Pa.  &   N.  J..  l,i 
■ii7,V.     PEPPERS.   X.   J.,    \    bski.-- 
SI  1i  1.25.     SPIN.\CH.    Pa.    &   X     : 
^;75c.     TOMATOES,    X.    J..    ',    t.^ki. 
I's.  J1.25'''i2:   Md.   &  X.   J.,    i^.   I.. 
Xo.   Is,   SI, 25*7 1,50.     POTATOES    X, 
b.-kts,.  Cobblers.  eO''a65c;   Pa..  I'V'-lb 
SI  65</1.75. 

New   Tork 
Battar. — Creamerv.    higher    :;  .r.  . 
:*5-.>35  4c:   rtrsu,  '31'4*i?4c:  st     r.o- 
■i3l»',c. 

Bffffs. — White,     nearby,    Bver:.>:f 
27 '1 29c:     extra     lirsts.     25*26<: :    m« 
26'')  2Sic. 

Poultry.— Live,    by    freight.    I  .tIj,  ; 
27c:     bro;|ers.     22'n26c;     old     nK-tw. 
turkeys,    20*-:    ducks.    14c:     gee-*--,   Ik 

Pnilta.— CHERRIES    nearbv.  -vf^n 
I'.-kt..   85<-.i*1.10.     PEACHES.   J.-r 
..1    bu,^.    hskt?..    $1.25«i2.50. 

▼•#eUblM — POTATOES.      .Ml.    Nil 
bbl..  S2.50'.i3.25.    ASPARAGUS.  jVmv.T 
bunches.   $1'ii4.     BEA.V.s.   X.    J.,   rt.:" 
."iS.'-!  $1.2.1.      BEETS.    .\.    Y.    &    N    J 
I'skt..   25'.i50c.     CABBAGE.   .X.   J,  .-n.. 
75c.    CARROTS.   X.   J.,   bskt.  ..r 
85.-.    CELERY.   .X    Y.   &   X.   J..   1 
75i  •i*2..Vi.      CUCUMBERS.     ,Md 
fancy,    bskt..    75c'<ill,,W.     Jersev 
-fi  *!..%.    EGG  PLA.VTS.  .V.  J..  l!.!liin.l 
»l'il.75.     PARSLEY,    X.   J.,    b.'kt..  I 
PEAS    .N.   Y.    best.   b.skt..    Jl.Sii    l,:' 
MAINE.   X.   J.,   irate.  25''i75<-:   .N"    J   tl 
b.V-''i$l.    .<QUASH.  .N.   J,,  vell.iw     111 
b.-kt..     25'<j75c.      TOMATOE.-?.     Md 
75i''J»2:    X.    J.,    fancy.    30-qt.    •  t .:' 
TURXIP.<:.     N.     J..     150-lb.     s.i.  k     < 
WATERCRESi?.    KW    bunches,   *.''-'il| 

rOKK 

Snttar. — Country-,  40c;  separat  r    " 

EfJB.— Kre.-h.    25'ii  28c. 

Poultry.— Hens.    30ii28c:    sprit. ^^r* 
S.'w      tiressed    hens.    Jlfr2   each:    -Trail 
dre.-.»ed.   75<'»i$1.5u. 

PmiU.  -.NPPLES,    10'/i2«V    \    I IV 
],T5     i>er     bu,       RASPBERRlEi-      IV  I 
BLACKBERRIES.    13M15c   bx.     Vt.KVS 
■/l.>'     Ih.x. 

T*»aUW«a.— POTATOES.  S«il5c 
5.1  . 1 1. VI  bu.  CAHBAGK.  1.16.  hd  CZIS 
^■n-K  -i.ilk.  LETTUCE,  S^H5.  hii  0< 
ROTS.  15.1 25<  bunch.  BEET.<!  '»  >>!J 
"•AULIFLOWER.  15«f2.V  head.  .-FI.N'* 
li  -i  pk.  BEAXS,  istringle.*?)  !"■  %j 
LIMA  BEANS,  20«j  35i-  bx.  rK.\>  ISf 
.  pk.  TO.MATOES.  HV.ilScbx  i! 
■J'"  5c  each.    PICKLES.   in«rl!i.    .-   : 

LAHCASTBB 

Bnttar.— I'.'Uiiii  y   bi;ttcr.    ;:■ 
erv    tx.'.ter      I2''7  .'lOi-, 

Efra-^-Fre.di.    27u30c. 

Drvsaed    ponltry.— Chiike;- 
each:     -pringers.     »i>r';($i,25    •■ , 
M  .'OW 2  5<1    fjich  :    squabs.    40,1  .ti'     •■ . 

Prul».—  A  P  P  L  R  S.      15  .)  .'■ 
in  fKLEBERRIE.S.    35'.i4o.     i- 
RASrrERRIES       ri-d.     3fi K  3.-« 
KA.XT.«     12.1 15<     qt.     BLACKBf      KI 
■I  .'-'>'     .it      PEACHES.    20'<(25<    m       T 

15 '/111,      ,;!       1>|.X. 

VcfeuMea.— HEAXS,   i string ' 
{•e.  k.     EEA.N'S.     lUina).    30'i3.'..     ,  «f 
BEKT.>i.    S.iSc     bunch.     CABBAir; 
head       CARRtiTS.    S  ii  10c    bui- '       '' 
F1.U\VKR     15.i25<    head.   CEI.n  V 
>•'::..  ti.     cUCU.MBER.x.    3  .1  Sc    . 
PL.A.XTS,    15  hJ.'!.     each,      EXr:\  t" 
.'.•-.Mil      LETTUCE.    S-iilSc    head      C'' 
20  I2.V-  \  pk.  OXIONS  (greei> 
POTATOK.*.       2^1'./ 25o      ',       peel 
«2i.ti.    PEPPERS.    3«(.V   esch.    •-  \''- 
.'■lor  buiKh.    PE.VS.    2:>''i»)c    '      ;k 
l.'.nv    pt.    b..x,    RADISHES.   .•     ■ 
P.HUBAnB.    .'i.iSc    bunch      SPIN  - 
15.     ■,    pk,     TOMATOES     liiii2" 
TUR.MPS    l.V    1,    pk,     COR.N     .   «•*'' 
•lefic  dozen.    MUSHROOMS    .'to      '   *^'' I 


FEED    KABXET 

The  (olli.wing  quotations  arc 
and  nearby  .-"hlpment  Julv  1- 
ing  to  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  A 
E'onoml.-s,  They  show  the  ui 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (nil  in  li" 
and  If  rain  per  bushel  in  f;,rl. 
draft  i..a.-is  delivered  on  track 
delphia  and   Srranton  rate  point 

Bran.  »27.oO*i2»:  standard  nude 
flour     mlddllnR.s.     533:     cottoi-- 
43  per  .-ent.  J44  ."Vi;  gluten  f«eil 
2  white  oata.  46i.,c:  No.  2  v«l|..u 


proxii 
111   ?»-5 
t.'   M 

,1  rA 


,,)  tl* 


When  the 

farmer's  dollar 

goes  JarthtSt 


lIolsfelnN 


1 


for 
prolit 

Vfiiiri  iroursiinimary 
ol  facts 

^hc  I-'.' •  s.i.-.- 

HOLSTEINr'^FRIESIAN 

Ab&0(    lATIOK      e'       AKtmUA 

R,,  n  i  ->-ni  2J0  liait  Ohio  Street,  Chicise  III 


CIMBERLASD  COUNTY.  PA. 

Dairy  Show  Sale  ^//t/% 

Mi,    Vi»'v    Park,    Carlisle.    Pa. 

11    ReglsMrMl    MOLBTBIM    CATTLE 

}   llecls««r««    OUBMNBBT  BULLS 

14   HICli  Ora««   OUBBNBBT   COWS 

CII.L   BE   SOLD  AI  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

i  i>  .>i-iil  will  cuiicliiilr  itif  fifiti  niiiiiiiil 
I  i>.  rliiiiil  C<>uiit.\  l>Hlr\  Hhiiw  lifM  .Vueu.i 
■  ,.    7   Hul  t«.   mill    tliinf   cattli-  \\H\   all   hi     rx- 

i'i:T<>ll    lllirllli;     the     tllinM. 

I : .  I    i-iinnist   of  i-owi"   anil  lieifi-rr^:   bIm>  an 
>  .'  '-i'rl«<nHU>    criHjil   lur   uf   liiilln    whon*'   ilaiii^ 
»i ■  ■      IT'""!     (',T..\.     i,r    liltii  IhI     reiiirili*.     aiKl 
..  •  .  11   iin-   iilr^^l    b.T    goiid    r,'i  tin!    nlum    biilln. 
S.'.i-  Mill  start   prsmptljr  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
i.tm-Im  <;iii'ri(i«,-ys   will  bi-  tmlil  lir>t. 
- '[   will  l>i    a\uiUMi'  HI    the  i.'ri>iiii<l,<-, 
<  utul'iir  anil   full   liifi,riantiim   »rli,. 
WILLIAM  8.  KES.  Chairman  of  Bales  Com-, 
R.D.  9.    Carlisle.    Pa. 


CATTLE 


BlCi:    Ir    OOE    RUK    VALLEY    TARMa 

H-r  •  r.)  CalMe  CDland-Chiiii  Ho^^  -Hampakirs 
th'ff  I'sfi  H<>r>e*.  IHE  SAIlfl  AMOUS 
COKPAS'Y; MortanTilla.   Penaa. 

SHORTHORNSI  J-'  "li^l^-'i^.^ii  "'•- 

__  Mercer.    Pa. 

1    itiill   11   nil,-,  mill 
bull    iiiUfi,   ;:    J. .'I. 


;    B     TAIT    *    SON, 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

,     Ir.M,,     1;      ..t      M      . 

'.;e;   a    scott  l  sons. 


BurKeitstowu.   Pa. 


K-t?.'1'     1*11   b»  <-f(;rMil,-   .M-Hrliiic    ,. r>     To    lurt:*' 

■■^-    •      ill    .\iii;ii-    h.*itfrs    lir,-«l    ti,    ri-c     bull;    4.^ 
•  •  ii  iliiirj   hi-ifi-i-.,  W.8.IIiuidley.BDy<lton,'Va. 


Angus  Cattle   ''  7:r,"j;""* 

»-,       £AYAKD    BROS  .  Wa>De  burc,    Pa. 


U^-^C^-Jafri'iii    irclsleriHl    Inleral    aerredlt- 

nererornSp^    herd.    llre«llng    sUMk    for   sal* 

njMi-s.   l>r!>ona)   Ihmm-,  imn  iiinl  i-(irres[>oiHl- 

r:  ,.  >->li.  ited.  Oooic*  C.  Cochiaii.  Dit-wson.  Pa. 

D    3    POLLED  HEREF0RD8.— A    line   seltcUoa. 

Con-     !:i  Iters,    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CKA£     D,     OILL,  Millerspart.    Okia 


SHEEP 


IHiniY  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE,  i.i.i-  and 
t>'  .1,1  .,1,1  mnii-,  !>iri-d  b.\  ear  li>iiM,rt(il  rams. 
HVLLMEDE  FAEk.  Beaver,  Pa. 


PATEHTS 


v.l  '"I.'*     -Tliiii-    liMiiit-    In    Mi'i'l' ii'L'     t"r    |ial- 

1    '•     >>  iij    skelib    ir    im-hIi-I    fur    in-i i"!!"    it 

•  -  ■•    I    r   free  l»",k.     'llttw    |i,  Obtioii   a    ralciil," 

i;    -"iril  iif  Imcntlun"  furiii,     Ni^  ,  hnrgt-  fi,r 

,,M"ii     on     li"i\      tt,     |>r<,c«'i-d       ('lftrHH,<-     ,\. 

I' :■•■■..     Ili-Kl!>l<-rril    I'aliiil     .\lli.nii-,> .     I.'ii:;    .><♦• 

-.lUi'jn    and    t'l-iiiinT.  IbI    tlaiik    l:<iiM.,ii; 

^_^      .1.111     l»     <• __^______^___ 

WBBTKD 

III!    Ttt     UV.Sr    KAIt.M.    i.r    «lll    MHisl.ler 
.■  r',i   |H,*lii«,i..    I;     4'riiiii/     ;;,-s   s|iHif%     .\ic  , 
■-•li.    I'll 


BXTVATXOirS 


'i    o    M.\N.\i.i:i;      I  MifUKi   iibim.i    -•..-k-   i-- 

*.'  .<<«-{,i,<i)ilM-r     lifHi .     I, II     iiiiMt,-rii     lii«iir«,%r«l, 

I'l     -; '-"I.  -liMkiHi,  drioii,-,l    fiTiili-.  fiinii     I'ti-f.-r 

"■'      .    '-a*-  i>niiM»^iH>>i>     rri"li'*lHiil     \IHi-rt,  nil.    .\ki 

'■•       -v      Siiisll    f.indl.i      .>i,i... -,fiil    with    ..>»-K. 

•^      -.    la'Ultr.f.    Ii"i:»     all    fnim    , mi..    In- liiilinit 

•'»...   .  t.,*,.r  Hiid   ntfalfu.    I  iiilt-r^tiimi   niliitinii  i'< 

lijinilliiiK    I't    null.    I'nuliii  li'iii    •<!   tiritOi'    .\ 

lli|.'h  <  I*"'-     n-li-nnifs,     ri<i,m     kUi     mil 

liir».      H<,\       imv      I'mns.-i  Itnniii      rHriie;'r, 

■  rgU. 

'••■  Not  M:tl»  t  AliM  HKI.r,  \Vi  liflip  Ji-wKh 
*"  c  iiii-n.  nhli-  tH,tlti-il,  M'lnt  wiili  biii  iu>t-tlT 
'■  I  •!!  rsi^erlriiir,  whi>  wani  faim  »,>rk  If 
Iced  a  rnod,  tleail.t  man  write  fur  an  or- 
•  °'  blank.  Ours  I-  imt  a  <iiinnii>r>  ml  afenc;. 
'^'  make  no  rliarrr  The  Jewish  Acnciltural 
*~->t<.  Inc..  \wx  (•  Wl  i:  till'  Ktroc!  New 
'.,    (It.. 


Farm  Conditions 


Tioya  Cio.,  Horthern  Pa. 

July  h;  We  have  had  very  giHul  grow- 
ing weather  the  past  month.  Electric 
^torm.s  accompanied  by  high  wind."  ami 
beavy  raiii.i  did  coii.siderable  damage  In 
tree.-*  and  buildiiig.i.  The  fl..iided  c.,iidit...ii 
o. imaged  celer>  and  lettuce,  al.-io  dirt  ukuI.-! 
ill  .-^iiiiie  seclii.n.s.  Hay  looking  gi.ud,  all 
grain  <  rops  looking  promising;  .S.iini- 
;.iia  w  lie!  I  ie.«  and  chei  rie.s.  larse  imp  ot 
la.-Jjil.errieii.  EgtJ.i  23i'.  bii.ller,-<  !"."i;U. 
Mr-    V    W    I.nvt.ii. 

Frederick   Co.,   Northern  Kd. 

.luly  7.  \V*alher  li.i.i  been  ci.nli-c  lliaii 
ii.-tial  with  frequent  shnwei-.i.  UarvestiiiK' 
nearly  all  lliiiiihed  i^iid  .si.me  threshing: 
dune.  Yield  seems  ti.  In-  abuve  the  averagc 
mo.-'t  place;:,  Corn  i.-'  Imikiiig  giM,d.  Ha, 
making  about  halt  lllijshed.  Recent  rain.-" 
I,a\e  in  fntne  instances  nearly  duiibbd  tin 
gra.«>-  in  length.  Wheat  cheap,  l^Hf  x»» . 
<hicken,-<    1,'>*j20i-.  Ui-y    J     Wlvell 

I<ackawauna  Co.,  H.  W.  Pa. 

.Tiil\  U:  We  an-  having  a  t<j«.'U  of  ."ln,» 
ery  weather.  Some  hay  down.  Fanner:-' 
bii.iy  ciiltivHting  and  having,  fume  early 
calibage  on  the  market,  al.x"  early  pnta 
t..i-s.  .Strawberrie.x  plentiful  jtiid  jiell  f..r 
$<i  per  crate,  lowest  in  several  yeiir.".  Hasp- 
licrrie!-:  i-i,iniing  i,ii.  .Npple."  .ueeni  to  !■►-  few 
ill  some  |o(-uliti{i.-i.  t'herrie.»  plentiful  in 
S'liiie  placet!.  Springers  as  low  as  [•Fu-  |»er 
lb.,  old  fowl.v  3fti.  Timothy  hay  li.,.ks 
goml.  Early  planted  corn  failed  to  conic 
up  Well.  Worm."  attaching  tomato  vine.", 
killing  llieiii  throio-'h  tlie  .italk.      \   A   K 

Wirt   Co..   H.   W.   W.   Va. 

.luly  14:  Weather  hot  and  dry.  Have 
had  little  or  no  rain  since  the  lirst  of 
April.  Everything  i.-  burning  up.  Water  i." 
getting  si'ane.  Hay  and  oat."  being  nit. 
a  li«lit  criip.  (iardi'ii  ."tuff  very  bai-kwi.rd 
«iti  account  I'f  dr\  weather,  \Vr>  litll. 
fruit  of  any  kind.  Blackberries  i,  UkIiI 
criip,  Totatoes  not  going  to  J>e  worth  dig- 
»;ilig  Veal,"  .*10.  creaiii  :tMc,  butter  Iliiiii  40i-. 
egg.-  It'c,  E,    N,    E 

FrankUu   Co.,   Sontberu   Pa. 

July  14  Oats  luirve.-*!  in  M'.i.ximi  .\  bur 
ciiip  in  prii.-ipeit  Wbe.-it  practically  all 
hauled  in.  An  extra  gond  yield,  in  some 
iii."tanies  above  -lo  bii.-<liel.i  pt-r  acre  Ve^; 
etati.iii  lit  in  need  ••t  raiti  The  corn  lia~ 
been  well  cultivated  and  has  advanced 
well  nearing  ta.-'.teling  in  the  earl.v  pl,-iiil 
ings.  Potatoes  have  <-oiiie  ulon^  well,  but 
iieed  ram  !•■  ttiii,ib  lln-ir  growth  r.»<i-ill\ 
a  piM.r  catch  of  \'>uiig  i  l>,vei-  wa!<  <,blaiiii-d, 
due  to  the  coniiniied  drnulh.  The  hay  crup 
way  Somewhat  limitid         ,T,,liti  H    Sh:.iil> 

Chantaaqtia  Co.,  Western  H.  T. 

July  12:  Haying  in  full  nwin^:  witb  .-•im 
^■•"k1  piece.-"  and  .xoine  \erv  poor,  tJat."  will 
I  ■  :.   bumper  i-ri.p  .-oid  i.-  lo.'iding  uut,  I'a,— 

tuie.i   gi>i.d.     Ciirn   .«p"tted.    nights   t.M,  i | 

f'-r  giHid  growth,  I'fn  ciiining  in  order 
and  a  goi'd  crop.  I^irtri  .itring-lieaii  acn-- 
•ige  fur  canning  factnr.x  .Ml  farm  prodtn-.- 
low.    Coplou."  showers.  O    H    \V 

CUestar  Co.,  8.  B.  Pa. 

.Iul\  2  M.ikim.'  biv.  Clop  i>  f;,u  \V (.•■■■ 
looks  good,  recent  storms  had  suiue  «-ff»-ci 
i>ii  It  i'<>tati>e-i  |,">k  ».'Mi,i|  Alf.-ilfa  Wa.-< 
e.ipi-clally  goiKl  this  !Je;i><i>ii.  tJul."  is  or- 
dinary. Wheat  $26  r<-f  dHJrv  feeils  $t»>. 
e»;k:s    •.■•.•■      broiler?^    :<"•  1      K     K 

O 

WHAT    ABOUT     WAXiNVTS? 

.V  reader  ifk.^  u,-'  bu  iiiform.-iiloii  i.bi.iii 
the  prospect.-'  iif  till.-'  >i-ar's  walnut  i  rop 
We  ha\i-  seen  no  r,-p..rt  ni-  walnut  iiiit- 
li>ok,  but  tielleve  ullu-rs  b.-mde.--  this  leadi  i 
wi.iild  be  iiiti-rei'ted  iii  pr'd.able  nut  yield,- 
thls  year  and  su>;we.i|  that  .«ub»i  ril'er,< 
include   that    in    then    u-iH'rl" 


A    WASTE    OF    -WATEB? 

Kalber's  e\t-iiin».    i',-i,-liii ili>    wci.ibei 

— .<prlnkling  pl.iiit,«  tlicut'ii  :,  hose  -i.-' 
idlen  a  great  Waste  .d  time  and  water, 
ill  the  opinion  of  Vici.ii-  Kie-  i-xtensinii 
si|>eiialist  in  tliTliiiltui''  fur  the  Ohio  Plate 
Viiiversitv  fltiei,^  ii„-  phiiit.--  -ire  llinr 
oiiKbly  s.iaked  f'^r  tW"  -l  thice  hour-<  Wi-  i 
Water  and   the  i<..il   w-i    t"  a    depth   of  live 

i-r  si\   inches,    little   >; I    results   from   tlia 

.-  ]•■  iiiHttic     P.ic    !•  ii  •' 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


Mail  yuut 
PENNSVLV.\M\  F.\RMI-:K 


IZc  a  word   -  -   per  insertion 

Miniimtni  cliarae  $1.20 

lOc  pel   word  pel  itidcrtion  when  4  oi   more  con 
secutivc  insertions  of  the  same  copv    are  used 

.\iivi.ril»i-i.,i>iil-  III  iiK-i  .(.l-iriia-.  ii.\i-i  lainm  li. 
•all-  iir  waiitHd  helii  or  .•-iiiialiiini,  wanii-rt  tn-t.H,  hav 
-feu-  huiie.i.  ustil  iiiiiili-nienoi  and  niHi  lini-ri  ii 
fail  Buytbini;  that  tin-  fanm-r  ivl-hi--  to  bur'  >.pl 
■'    i-vihiinge. 

Cash  must  aiionipany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  initial.  abbreTiniiuu  am 
iinnit>er.  incliiiling  iiauie  kdU  addreM<  .Ml  advei 
llsrinentR  eft  in  iiniliTm  sitIc.  no  dttnlav  ttiie  •■ 
ilbisirailou.s, 

'■rdert-,  dlM-untiniiamea  and  cbauce  uf  lop*  nin-- 
rem  h  lis  Thurida.i .   tin  Ua.v!-  i«-ev|nii«  fo  date  of  U-i  ► 

order  and  remittauie  to 

7301   Penn    \venue.   Plitahuriih.   I'n 


SEBDS  AMD   irVBSBBXBS 


Mll.l.lli.NS     liar.|>      lli-ld     grnwn     ciil.l.Hge     liluliiv 
I'-r    wlntei    iri,|..   .«lii.ri   nimi    liin,l»l,.     »\  i,ki-ni-|.lf 
l-'li-l,-.    I  ,-ind    sell-. -lit,    i|iiii-k,    |rii.»l    .irdi-r    ilellM-r- 
l:iml-al,lr.  il       « I   ."ill,     I.IHKI    pniKiii!.     Chiiri-i  >-     ml 

li-.i    >t.(ai,    I  iKHi;    iv.uuo,    !<;..-,ii.    .iiM- ,    ni,!ii 

j-iTiiKi.    Irmikiln.    \ii 

I.ATK  rAliUAiJK  IM.AXTS  M. .-  Malky  lliil 
Initch,  furihi-ad  jnmulieHd  mid  ri.ilanlf.  :**j 
i-f  $1.00:  \M  |.-i-  i.owi.  ri.siBKi-  Tulil. 
■t     S.    Ittt.liii-.    r.   O     Hi.\  i'td.    J'ptersl.urK,    \a, 

JIAItliV  .M.l-  \l,^  V  aV.y.K  we.  i.nn.  S>i>.Mi 
!-i»i-i-l  CI. .ST.  (•.-,',  pu,,.,  »:'.,,'i»i.  .VII  <H(  lb  l.u^llHl, 
Iti-tiirii    ».  i-il    If    n,.t    riiili'nHil  r;,-..,    r.i.«iniiii. 

t'lUa-onlla.    KiiTiM,,-. 

t;KI.K("l>:i.  II  Md,  .-,i,.i  TniiiiiMiU  m-ed  wheat. 
Hlni,  l(..»eTi  K.w.  TinHitln  and  rii.vcr  Seed. 
I      .1.    Cm-r  ,>i.-iil  ('.,..    ,\lt.    tiiliad.    iMiii.. 


I- M.I.  I MU:  Ml  1  i,,\\-|.>..  ji  uri  ,,,.1  l.tHKi 
(' ii.li.  I'l'i-uiK, ,  'li  i.-kers  I'Jioil  l-'Hnii.  rinuklln. 
\  ir;;ii  If. 


BABY    CHICKS 

>I.MtTI.N  .>*       I  Mil  K,-       ,\ U-iH-i         liarr.-'l 

\>  lillv.  Hint  Kii.  k",  l,'i-,|..,  II, .IT  ••I'luiiKU'ii-. 
\,  Idle  UyHmliiti,-  Wiiii-  Min«,««.  !•, .  Iiriii, 
iii»»  tliaiili-.  If.  Wild,  r.iid  I,.  KiMii-i,».  An 
I, •nan.  7i-  lb-«i>  Mi\.Hl  s,  |.i|;!ii  v|1\,h1  IU 
lOO',     di-liv<-i>,     |>»ii>iilii  \lHrllii'>,     H:i|i|i,-r», 

.Ml      Mi-i..r> ,    iiliio. 


(HICKS  c,  II  ll,-  lIHl  l•..,-k^  ..r  II,, I-  »;uHi, 
I  .  i;li..rii>  f-;  >*<  Ill-all  iiim<-<I  )kiNi,  light 
JTUO,  Pi-linT-  giiaim-i,  ,il  I  >->>.|,i,l-  >rKteiii 
iiiiciiic  fi.".'.,  lo  nuitiiiii-  111-  C  ^^  l.auTei 
V-\     i::      ^l,-^lll>lrr^l'le  '  I'u 

TPBKEYS 

Ultn.N/l.  'It  Ul.1,1  1,1, !,.»-,  X.  iMi  ,»  I-  II.  I„iili« 
4"!  !,■>  l',-arl  <0liM-a  ^-(;l;^  .«:;<«>  I ,  lalaliti  i-il 
sail-     diMi,-r.i      |>>Hl|.nMl.  IIIalilaiHi      l-'ariu. 

S.  Il.-rs.illi.     Vk 

I'V^  idli  1^UKK^»<  (-hi.ii-v  Mm. It., Ill,  Ui,.n7.e, 
>i.l.,,-,-,l  |,ri,,-ii  f,,i  .lull  and  .\iii:ii-l.  Sin  .-kler'n 
l(.-|t»l   Tiiik,-!     Kiirni.    Ni-iada.   I'l.h. 

POVX.TBY      _         

I  M.J,l.-«il  WliriT.  I.F.<;IIUItN!»  I'luleif  »ud 
f...  ke-el-      I  In.'-i     M'blntlei,     Nen  ville      I'a. 

Willi  I-  I  H.lliiKN  It  I.1,J:T.»'  Jit.lXi  Nilwu'- 
I'.-.ilir-    l-nri  I     (,r,-ve  Cili.   I'a. 

till. II  VlllilH  CINi,  WIIITi;  I.H.llOKN"  |.illlet» 
II-  M'.k'.  |i|.M>„J.  r,   -M.c..;.  ,Ii  ,    Kii.liiil.-'i    I'n 


oomir  KABVBSTBm 

I. II  II    M\NS   CORN    II  \KVi:,v|M|,    \.,„    mai.'a 
I  II..      ..id>     Si.'.ini     Mil'     -biitalli-     Hill),     aliacii- 
1  ml     I'm    latali'K  Mi"»iiiE  |,i.  iiii-e«  i-f  Iiiiim><ii 
|.      |-,,M<o^-    (■>-.     Saliii.i,    Kai-*a* 


■AT  AWS  RBAXN  WAHTZO 


\\  \\ TI  l>       I1...V      I. mil       p..i,.i..i-s     Aii.li".     fall 

I  .IT'  oiiii.ii-  Cirinndr,  I'ai  liiijl,. -i  i  nrk'-t 
|'ri.r»,    .\ltalfa    llni     Cli-vi-i-    llu'      Im    ^ale.    tea 

f-iiab|i     !•' 'Ill      I|:i-  .;il..i,    C.-        Vi  •'.     Ci-t!.. 

Pa 

_  _  ^5?*cco 

II  \i  liil'.  MCU.  •  lliariii.i,.  .1  I:.  .1  y.,ii|!i. 
CN.wii.R      .'    {""imil-,    SI. ".II      III     .t.-  "Ht     S,ii..kini: 

III  »1  ".'..  flix  Vii-i  .  |w>  |. .si-. all  t  Illicit 
rmijii-i-,     llaiiln.ll      Ki'.lii.  i»i 

ll-AK  llif.  VCCn.  Cli.wii^,  ,".  |«.i.>..i.  .tl  J.'- 
li>.  (2  1'."'.  .''lini'Ulic  .%  |N.iiiii|..  ft  txi  Ik  *\  T'< 
I  iidi-il    I  anui-rN.    .MnvilW.I.    Ki 

DOGS 

rmiMitiw    wiiiii:    (iii.iii<^     i.i.m.  cm 

tU-H|;li  >,  i*ii|*|iii'i.  ..t.  H|.|,r.-\i,l.  (  111. ill*'.  lt:M!iiH.i 
\  li-w    l-'iirii.«,    IIhi.i||'|:»,    \ .  ^  

li  \l      I  l-:lll(IKIt    I'l  l'-»       llr 1      .. 

1..II..11    ),iiai1l>ll.«<.|,    Cr,,...i. ..     K,        .1 
ImOi.* 

i<.i>sT<>\  tti'i  I    fi  rfii->.      \>  I.  II- M 

|;.,.-i.     I-'O,       I:. 111,:.. 


FABM    I.AMB 
1'ENNSTI.VABXA 

UlliMiK.Niiu.:  LMitv  I MOI,  71.  ii.ri-..,  ::  mile 
•■«iln,i,d  li'Hii.  :;.■,  niilei.  lit}  llall,  l'liiliiil«-l|.ii.,- 
I.i  r.».tii  HI. .Ill-  li.,u»i<-.  b..Ili,  li.al.  .-Ii-.lric.  tiearli 
••»  ilalrv  liarii.  Iin,.  >|«-ihir  ,Mr,aiii.  Imm-r  re 
lirliiy.  I.liideriiian  Ci...  !■  I:  .vlry  St.  Nnrrii. 
ti.lv ll.    I'a^ 

■IMO    AIMOINIM,    r.Ul.M.S    li,   Cafdlni-    Counts 
Mai-ilHiiil.    Wrili-  at    i.ih-k   ti.r   imnii  iilnr...    Italnli 
I!     TTiMLi,    Stri.iiilKliiirK.    I'm, 

mSCBIiIJkNEOTni  IJkWPB 

.>-.:,ia«>  l,l:is  ,\liiNKYM\hl.\i,  l\I:.,i  J.M,  11^ 
.MmiIi-  aiitl  .Sm-il  Ib-n-  by  ..wilt  win.  luniiu: 
liail  iv«.,  ^l^.ll:.->l  nnirl  s.  II  71  a.  rn.-.  rli-h  ),n. 
dil.-lii,-  »i.il  ..n  .-..ni-r.-lf.  cilci  villaisi.  bin.  lm>se^ 
I  li-i-trli  ll;    availalil..   :;."j)   fniii    in-fs.    411   |;rH|n"^ 

;:    oi-rei     .-i-mli.  rri.-.    'In.,    tin.-     .'^  r hi.u,>i- 

(Hoiild  (-..-i  ;iil.iMio  t,.  r,-|,|a.-.-i.  (.'.-,)  lai-y..  |,ai.k 
barn,  L  |»-iiltr.i  h..ii».  k.  dmilil,  j;arai!i-:  niiiniiu; 
I'llml  -itim;  ival.r  t..  I.llll.ll.l^•^  in, -..in.-  mum, 
,i.-iir»  yiliKai.  .\|ii.rai.,-il  >i:;,inni  \  .iiir.  foi 
>!','»«i.  Ihinl  la-h.  II  inki-n  i..».ii  trm  1;  i>r 
la.rs...,  h.  ns.  i..i.i|.|ii.  t....u  In:-.  liln.Ti  nn.l 
<  r..|»    iiii-lii.|.-.|.   I'.   It.    Kuii-eliiiHii,    r.'.nui'.jMriiiii 

Ac. -Ill,     I-I...1     HI. It;,       \|.-i.Im1Ii-       Pa. 

.*i  .K«i  Mil  i:ks  K.^tii  I  Ki.  t  \i:m,    ,«:i,na.  \,. 

siinoii.  Alliilfa  cn.wii  71  ,\,  r,-»  |i|i<aiuinil>  1.- 
>.'i.-l    i.ik.-.    .".!>    a.  r.  .    I. -nil,     iillac.-     b..~,K"|.M- 

ti.r.,  !...  fniii   ir,..»,   |.rB|~-'     ^  i-ar*  ii in-  »J..",(ili 

S|,|fmh,l  t.  ri-iiii  li..niii-  ;it.fl.  .  .-iiii.|,|  l.ani-iii.-iii 
l-.ini,     .|..iiM.-    naiiiL-i       ti..l,|,-    i.n.,.|-'a    |<,iv     in-i,, 

M  .-Hio     »illi     Jkl  INNI     i|.,»r,        It      tak,,.     ,„ 

li-,rM-«.  ,-.,«  ::  h.-ir,!-.  \:*>  ,-lii.  li,.i,,.  i,),.!^  „a.l 
ii.-i.-lilii.-r.> .     I  I.,,     il,.  Iiiii.-l.     Wrii.      i..r     i.litiirei. 

.1     1     Hiiiiiiii.-r,    r...nil.-.|  .«it t   .Vn-:ii.  u:.".   \\..liiiii 

.■^l        It.Milllii:      I'a. 

».i,-,i.    iMi\v.N.    rm  i.Tin     fAit,M;     ii..i,k.-    f„i 

I  '.'iKi  I1.-11-,  I'L-aiiaiit  11  ONiiii  h.'iiii-,  i-l.-i  trii  ill 
ki.-,  larn.-  iMirii.  carac.  i,-..l  li,,ii..-:  i|  a.  re 
i-iir  I  iiii-lanil,  all  liilanii-  f,.r  vi-i.i-iHbl.-i..  t.-<-<l 
fnill.  fJ.iilHi  anil  if  mki-n  n-w  .-vihiT  ll.niw- 
lii  li.ir»i  .  i-.,»,  h,,|r..  i-iiiltri  :  »l,"i<i  .  a-<li.  I'li  inr. 
!•«,  TT,  C.-itiiI..|;  l-rt-H.  So-.. Ill  Vc.i..  >,  H.':;  lt^ 
bai.il    Till^    UIiIl-  ,     I'lilli-.L-lphia,     I';., 

inSCBIJ.AWBOP8 

«1J>  HI  A.MI  IFIK  HIM.  when  jour  cow  do* 
not  luetil  •  r-H  Ciiw  Calcli  1  'iniir  iH^fore  Kerylce 
Ke.•lllt^  i.i  .1.1  ,  iiione.v  l<ik:  (.o  i^dIh  fi.r  nor 
tow.  SU.IHI  Ini  fi-.e  C..W-  l>-l|.aUI.  WfKKUtnck 
fani  .    Koiile  ::.    U,.\   W  i      tJi'nton,    Wi.«h:i.eton, 

.>'ll,ii,>i  (iiii<-  M..,i  .sii.iiv.  AHh  f„r  ,.i,r  i,).). 
|..»  |.ri-,  ,.11  .111.  |.i...-  »!,(.,  Ifc.inilai.  Kir  i-ll-. 
<.'-i»«iii  l.ui..lMr  I'l'iii I      r...-.    C,    IliiilK..!,    ^HlI^. 

N,      ^^ 

Hor.I.  ROOH.NC.  r.  Ill  .  Sl.i.-v  i*r  roll  I'rei-akl 
Sr-nil    111    1,1.   -)i.i,    « -Hike!    lU.'b.,    Mllli>     Ma»- 


AUENTS 


run     I'lumr   Asiriiiv>        >:i..-,  in. ..  anil   fnr 

iiitun       V.-r.i     atlrH- 111.       ."-.il"     tnr  ;'."..       r>.-r- 

|i..iin .     III!..-,-,     I,, .1,-1     ri*.(iiir.  -     tlii-ii  .  I'riie*     ntui 

i.anii.|.-     LT-        lilo        i.r.ini       .M.l..     «  -.i.!,,.!,.       7; 
Wa-lii'-ti-.i,     \i-        Ci-.-.l     .  -       \      V 

10  K    SM.I>MIV.    ai-.-    i.iiik'-ii;    i!.-~l    1 ,<       >V< 

Ii.vhI    a    lni'll*  r     111    yi.iii     ,  ,.i.  i.iiir.ll  I  S.'iMl    iMillle- 

flir.-.-    biiiiiiM**     ii.,.ii     11*     r»-fi  r.  I.. ,--  l:l,-f-nlnt;'^ 

l:,i;      \    M-.,  1-1,..        \l..l,p...        Mi.  1.    t-.,,. 


CDUCATIONAI. 

vv  \M  l;ii  IMMII.I  \l  I  M     Mi:\     \Mi,\ii-\    ih 

-"•■'..  .|iinlii.>  I"r  I...I.-H  I ...  ill  .1..!..  »r.'",  I'.'."*' 
,    iM-,'-ili     St.-aih    ,  iii|.l,,.  11.,  Ill      I..II.1   .  ?..  It  :.,iiv;  I-.,,!. 

I  •,>ii  ,  iliii  41 ',,11  .tifTi.'li  1.1  .  'ri„.,i«(ii.,u  Nei-ileii 
I    .'iio'l.i.    Writ!    ti/iii.-iii    |i.-.t.Mi.     .'aui     »i     I,..' !- 

M  .       'I  I.  |.-,. 


>M|1. 


I^DDEBS 

l\IIN>|iiN    J    \|i|>l  IIS     Id  I,,  till   i,«ii.    IH., 
,-     -ir.i.lor-.       i-i-,-|,.-.  i,i     I,    luht      in-iei,       I-  I.' 

:  ,  ,  \  i.  r       Ire     I'.itt'  I        .1,  .   1  I'l.l.' 


BABBtTS 

rillM'lill  l,\S.     T»..     niLtitli..     ..III.     i.-dlsr.-*-.! 
.•»:;,IH.  II.,   ,..-,.r.     M.r..ii     Ibl-i-,     WIII.mI;      I'u, 


fls  the  nickel  on  your 
g3r  Kusty?  ' 

You  can  clean  it  oFF 


Omear  rusty  parts 
with  GREASE.  Let 

stand  several  days. 

THEN  aUB  WITH  AA<3  SOAKEOINAMHOMIA 


o 


;/lUL  TELLVA 
•{   HONAJ   XO  GET 
/the  RUSTV  NlCK'EL 
;j   OFF  Ve«?CA« 


Frust  persists: 

AOOALITTLE  MYOROCMLOaiC 
ACID  TO  AMMONIA  ,   B.UB 
ON  B.UST  SPOTS;  WlOE  OFF 
,L'^_M#P.I^TE'_"V_.     .     .     . . 

A^HATKINVA, 


oE9.Ec;  MONT 

A I  NT   dOT  NO 
V-'U'.K  OP  AT  ALL 
\   MAS   'T''    y^ 


MfcAOLAMPS 
MEEDS 


■^  i nse  with  water, 

DRV,  and  polish 
with  tripoli  •       ;^ 

(A,  tut, DIDN'T  M-OU"*^ 
-   I  TELL  MF  T'WASH 
\  'EM  VJITH  VA/ATEft 
AN   THEN*  POLISH 
'Et^   >Ai  ITH 
IV.^ORTONI'' 

_5s^/,/  ^    'c,<-  n.M»T»(.X 

9  CNOjcua  rnf-il 

w"  TO  ac 

'  «90OM>. 

-#A     - 


/jl^Y'vJHATSA 
\      IDEA   STEARIN 
^    ICC  CREAM 

On  TMENA 
HEAOLAl^PS? 


OF  COl."?Se*iF  VOU  et?><3HTEM  oP 
\^(Q\)^  ^EAOLA^^PS    VOL!  V^CNT  MA'v/D 
[anVTMiN<J  to  blame  ENGiNt  Tff(X«L€  OM-  | 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 
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Farm   Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 

TriE  following  information  com- 
ing from  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  the  farmers  of  not  only  West 
Virginia  but  to  those  of  adjoining 
states  that  I  clip  it.  It  is  just  what 
the  writer  has  been  trying  to  tell  the 
farmers  for  twenty  years.  He  proved 
it  over  and  over  again  on  Woodbine 
farm.  Thou.sands  of  farmers  kill  their 
clover  by  allowing  it  to  come  into 
bloom  and  the  bloom  to  turn  brown. 
It  will  of  course  die  if  it  ripens  the 
seed,  but  it  will  also  die  if  the  bloom 
turns  bro'wn  even  if  it  contains  nu 
seed. 

"During  a  favorable  season  red  clo- 
ver seeded  in  the  spring  may  bloom 
during  late  summer  of  the  same 
year, "  says  R.  J.  Garber,  College  of 
Agriculture.  "The  question  arises 
whether  such  should  be  clipped  or  not. 
Most  farmers  follow  the  practice  of 
clipping  the  clover  where  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  plants  have 
come  into  bloom.  This  practice  is  nec- 
essary to  save  the  stand  of  clover  as 
■■vas  shown  recently  by  a  demonstra- 
tion carried  out  on  the  agronomy  farm. 

"Several  plots  of  clover  were  seeded 
with  oats  in  the  spring  and,  after  the 
oats  was  harvested  early  in  summer, 
the  clover  on  the  several  plots  were 
permitted  to  reach  different  stages  of 
growth  before  clipping.  Some  of  the 
plots  were  clipped  before  the  clover 
bloomed,  others  while  the  clover  wa.s 
in  bloom,  and  still  others  'after  the 
clover  bloomed.  A  few  plots  were  not 
clipped. 

"The  clover  on  the  plots  that  were 
clipped  before  bloom  and  while  in 
bloom  came  through  the  winter  in 
fine  shape  and  showed  an  excellent 
stand  the  following  spring,  whereas 
the  plots  which  were  not  clipped  as 
well  as  those  which  were  clipped  after 
the  clover  had  bloomed  showed  very 
few  clover  plants  the  following  spring. 

"Red  clover  is  naturally  a  biennial; 
i.e.,  a  plant  that  lives  two  years,  but 
if  these  plants  arc  permitted  to  set 
seed  the  same  year  that  they  are  seed- 
ed, most  of  the  plant.s  apparently  die." 

Various  QueHtion»»  Answered 

I  HAVE  on  my  desk  several  ques- 
tions that  I  will  answer  without 
publishing  the  letters  containing 
them. 

I  .«e3  no  rea-son  for  mixing  hairy 
vetch  and  alfalfa  together  in  sowing 
the  latter.  Hairy  vetch  is  not  a  spring 
crop  but  should  be  sown  in  mid-sum- 
mer and  not  later  than  September.  If 
the  alfalfa  is  sown  in  the  .spring  a 
bushel  of  oats  should  be  sown  to  keep 
down  weeds.  It  is  better  for  an  ama-  ■ 
teur  to  start  with  sweet  clover.  It 
has  alway.''  been  hardier  for  us  and  it 
will  prepare  the  way  for  alfalfa  as  no  • 
other  plant  can.  Sow  15  p<iunds  sweet- 
clover  per  acre.  If  alfalfa  is  sown 
apply  from  300  to  500  pounds  super- 
phosphate per  acre.  Alfalfa  can  be 
grown  on  many  kinds  of  soils  in  the 
East  and  it  will  pay  farmers  to  try 
it  in  a  small  way  and  learn  whether 
they  have  soils  adapted  to  growing  it. 

BARRING  insect  pests  and  com  dis- 
eases com  can  be  grown  almost 
indefinitely  on  the  .same  piece  of 
ground,  but  the  only  excu.se  for  doing 
it  is  that  a  farmer  has  only  a  limited 
number  of  acres  near  the  silo  and 
wants  to  grow  com  near  it  to  save 
hauling.  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Carskadon  of 
Mineral  county,  W.  Va..  has  been 
growing  com  in  the  same  field  for  16 
years  and  the  field  is  getting  better 
every  year.  W.  P.  Ireland  of  Ritchie 
county  grew  com  on  the  same  land 
for  26  years  in  succession  and  the 
com  got  better  each  year. 

SWEET  CLOVER  cannot  be  grown 
on  sour  soils.  It  is  just  as  hungry 
for  lime  but  a  little  more  hardy.  It 
■will  pay  to  inoculate  the  .seed  unless 
the  land  has  grown  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover  before. 


Change  places 

;^m  your  husband 

next  washday 


If  your  husband  did  the  washing,  he 
would  insist  on  having  a  new  Maytag, 
for  the  same  reason  that  be  buys  power 
machinery  for  his  field  work. 
The  quick -washing  Maytag  gives  you 
extra  hours  to  spend  in  other  profitable 
ways.  The  gentle,  water-washing  ac- 
tion makes  the  clothes  last  longer  . . . 
washes  everything  clean  without  hand 
rubbing. 

THE    NEW    MAYTAG 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this  latest 
creation  of  the  world's  largest  washer 
factory.  The  one-piece,  cast-aluminum 
tub  is  extra  roomy.  The  new-type 
roller  water  remover  is  extra  conven- 
ient and  thorough.  The  new  oil-packed 
drive  is  extra  quiet  and  smooth- 
running. 

A  Week's  Washing  FREE 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  detJer  for  a  trial 
home  washing  w'th  the  New  Maytag.  If  it 
doesn't  soil  itself,  don't  keep  it.  Divided  pay- 
ments you'll  never  miss. 

THE    MAYTAG   COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa  Founded  1893 

PanaaDent    Philadelphia    Factoir    Btaadi. 

Maytac    Bldtc-.   BSl-3   Hortta   Broad    St.. 

PhUadalphia,    Pa. 


THE  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 

This  Maytag  engine  represtnts  sixteen  years  development . . . 
half  a  million  in  use.  It  is  a  woman's  engine ...  so  simple  and 
compact  that  by  removing  only  four  bolts  it  is  interchange- 
able with  the  electric  motor.     A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it. 

The  Churn  and  Meat  Grinder  Attachments 

These  two  attachments,  sold  as  extra  eqtiipment  at  reasonable 
cost,  add  extra  usefulness  to  your  Maytag.  The  Churn  At- 
tachment is  made  of  aluminum,  sets  over  the  center  post  and 
rhurns  the  butter  with  the  same  power  that  washes  the  clothes. 
The  Meat  Grinder  Attachment  grinds  meats,  nuts,  fruits,  re- 
lish at  two  pounds  per  minute.  ^ 
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Qva/her 


The  moderat' 
ing  influence 
of  type  .  .  . 


Read,  and  be  guided  by, 
the  advertisements  in  this 
publication. 


TUKKli  i>  .1  ,a>t  dififerciui  itctween  sax  iiij^  something  an«i 
writing  it.  'J'he  sp«>ken  ci;iim  that  a  certain  product  j»  "The 
best  in  the  world."  backed  by  an  enthusia.stic  and  forceful  person- 
ality, may  be  easily  believed.  But  written  down  in  black  and 
white  it  encouraj^cs  disbelief. 

Experienced  advertisers  ha\e  found  that  out.  Consequently 
they  make  a  practice  of  avoiding  statement-  about  their  products 
that  might  seem  exaggerated  e\en  though  they  are  actually  true 
.Advertisements  as  a  rule,  toda.\.  tell  less  rather  than  more  than 
ran  he  truthfully  claimed  for  a  product. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  care  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  you  will 
often  find  the  advertised  product  you  buy  exceeds  your  expecta- 
tions. If  it's  a  tractor  it  may  develop  more  power  than  it  claims; 
if  it's  a  suit  of  clothes  it  may  wear  much  longer  than  you  expect : 
if  it's  a  packaged  food  you  may  fin<l  it  even  more  palatable  and 
convenient  than  the  advertisement  described  it. 

This  is  certain.  You  ne\er  get  less  than  you  expected  when 
y.iu  buy  adverti-ed  goods  Wry  often  you  get  more.  For  man- 
iifacturers  will  n<.»t  spend  their  money  for  branding  and  advertis 
ing  their  wares  an<l  then  ri-k  <lisappointing  you;  nor  will  the 
•■tores  that  sell  them  permit  thtir  reputation  for  fair  dealing  to 
be  jeopardized. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


AugrUrit  2.  1930 
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I  made  a  test  of 


fertilizers  and  chose 


Swift's  Red  Steer 


// 
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John  T.  Bateman,  Boonetrille.  Indiana 


IN  a  bad  season,  with  the  lcx:al 
average  less  than  8  bu.  per 
acre.  I  made  20  to  21  bu.  of 
wheat  per  acre,"  writes  John  T. 
Bateman, Booneville, Indiana.  "I 
used  Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizer. 
"I  tried  other  fertilizers  at  the 
same  time  but  Red  Steer  gave 
me  the  largest  yields." 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  Swift 
Cer'Ticate  of  Quality,  attached 
to  every  bag. 

It  assures: 

BEST  MATERIALS-plant 
fcK.d  from  the  most  productive 
sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED-fertilizer 
thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed  and 
in  giood  drilling  condition  so  that 
each  plant  will  get  its  share  of 
plant  food. 


TRIPLE   TESTED -in    mod 
ern    laboratories,    assuring    the 
right  plant  food  in  the  right  form 
and  amount. 

Make  the  Swift  Certificate  of 
Quality  your  buying  guide.  Get 
big  yields  of  plump,  premium 
wheat,  maturing  3  to  10  days 
earlier.  A  good  clover  catch  and 
more  hay. 

Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized 
Swift  Agent)  about  Red  Steer 
high  analysis  4-16-4  or  4-16-10 
for  wheat.  And  have  him  give 
you  our  free  booklet  on  fertiliz- 
ing wheat.  Or  write  to  the  near 
est  Swift  office  listed  below. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 


Baltimore.  Md. 


Cleveland.  CAiir, 


Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


"/f  pays  to  use  them 


// 


My  t\%'o-,venr-old  e\te  und  ht-r  four  lumli«t  uhicli  slu-  ttuxt-  hirtli  In 
March,  1930.  Two  of  th«'  ImiiiIm  \\»^re  male  and  two  tVinuli-.  Thcs^  lanihs 
on  Jum-  21st  weighed  H'i,  6*.  74  and  7»  [Hiiinds  and  the  mother  clipped  II 
poundK  ot  wool.  If  any  one  can  top  this  for  a  liiintt  record  let  uh  hear 
from    jou.  M.    S.    Rrlrker. 

Franklin  county,  Pa. 

1/  You  Were  a  Dictator 

By  .\l\.\   .ACI.I. 


VA.RIOUS  countries,  at  varioii.s 
times  in  their  history,  have 
had  the  governing  done  by  a 
dictator.  It  must  have  been  a  big 
responsibility  for  him.  The  dictator 
must  have  realized  that  he  did  not 
know  what  course  to  pursue  much  of 
the  time,  but  there  was  no  other  one 
to  make  the  decision  and  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. Well,  let  us  suppose  that 
you.  individually  you.  were  dictator 
in  this  country  for  the  time  being 
and  had  the  wheat  situation  to 
straighten  out.  what  would  you  do? 
That  is  a  fair  question. 
«     *     • 

You  might  see  that  responsibility 
for  the  present  situation  must  be 
shared  by  our  government.  During  a 
term  of  years  influential  members  of 
the  Congress  have  held  that  home 
prices  of  export  crops  could  be  con- 
trolled by  an  exporting  country,  and 
when  there  was  legislation  enacted 
and  the  machinery  set  up  to  attempt 
price  control,  wheat  was  seeded  in 
the  belief  that  government  could  do 
things  that  most  economists  warned 
coidd  not  be  done. 

*       ;::       '':■ 

The  situation  is  made  wor.se  by 
failure  to  market  wheat  at  what  now 
seems  a  pretty  good  price  last  fall. 
Our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Kconom- 
ics  and  our  Farm  Boaid  believed  that 
world  price.s  would  be  good.  We  at- 
tach no  blame  not  a  bit  but  they 
are  government  agencies  and  thus 
share  responsibility  for  some  part  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  did 
not  export  when  we  could.  This  is 
not  something  blame-wort  liy.  but 
there  must  be  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  shares  respon- 
sibility with  the  growers 

Plunged  into  the  difficulties  of  a 
dictatorship,  you  might  give  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Europe  did  not 
take  kindly  to  serious  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  its  bread  when 
this  country  was  arguing  for  years 
al>out  means  for  handling  our  wheat 
surplus.  Efficient  means  of  reducing 
its  dependence  upon  us  were  foimd, 
and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to 
losing  much  of  our  foreign  demand 
for  wheat.  Here.  too.  the  responsibil- 
ity attaches  to  the  government. 
•     •     • 

As  a  sane,  level-headed  tlictator.  in 
your  analysis  of  the  situation  yon 
would  not  be  seeking  to  blame  any- 
body, knowing  that  all  concernetl 
have  honestly  tried  to  do  what  they 
hopeil  would  mend  matters,  but  you 
nnisl  determine  how  far  responsibil 
ity  rests  upon  the  government  l.,ike- 
wi.se.  you  must  know  how  great  is 
the  injury  to  all  the  people  that  flows 
out  of  the  distress  (\f  the  wheat  grow- 
eis. 

»      ♦     » 

Yi>u  woiikl  notf  the  fact  that  Caii- 
a<lH  has  been  maikotuis  wheat  Her 
potential  wheat  area  is  inuuonse.  and 
you  probably  would  decide  that  slit- 
will  stay  in  the  wheat-production 
busine.s»   on   an    increaHing   scale   and 


that  she  cannot  be  expected  lo  stand 
fast  with  us  if  we  should  continue 
our  venture  in  price  control.  Her  in 
terests  tiemand  that  she  look  out  fm 
herself. 

-t     "^      « 

You  probably  would  decide  that  the 
situation  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  western  and  central  Europe,  in 
Russia  and  in  Canada,  is  such  that  thf 
world  is  in  the  way  of  having  contin- 
uous exce.ss  production  of  wheat,  ju.s! 
as  is  the  ca.se  with  oil  and  copper  A 
single  year,  or  two.  might  biing  iroj. 
failure,  but  new  wheat  seeding  and 
harvesting  machinery  and  state  pol- 
icies run  together  to  keep  the  world 
supplied  with  cheap  bread. 

•  «     • 
Disregarding      all      criticism,      you 

probably  would  determine  that  any 
seemingly  direct  assistance  to  the 
wheat  industry  would  be  only  fair 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  for  the  presence  of 
a  big  surplus  of  spring  wheat  ju.'*! 
when  our  winter  wheat  shoulil  Iw 
finding  a  market,  and  also  that  :iuy 
assistance  would  be  indirectly  for  the 
good  of  all  industry  in  this  country 
Yo»i  would  bear  in  mind  that  tariff- 
have  helped  to  make  manufacturei- 
rich.  and  that  farmers  have  not  liail 
an  equal  share  in   the  benefits 

•  *     * 

Four  facts  might  stand  out  in  vuur 
thinking:  1.  If  there  were  no  siir 
pMis  now  in  this  coimtry.  the  price 
of  wheat  would  be  the  world  price 
plus  our  present  high  tariff  on  wheat 
2.  The  world  price  promises  Im  br 
continuou.sly  an  unprofitable  one,  An<' 
therefore  a  reduction  in  acreage  tc 
home  needs  woidd  not  be  any  addi- 
tional hardship  in  it.self.  .3.  An  a<  re- 
age  reslricteti  to  home  needs,  with 
the  home  price  put  on  the  protective 
tariff  plane,  would  give  wheat  >; row- 
ers far  more  profit  than  they  ti"» 
have.  If  the  present  surplus  fi'i 
which  the  government  is  partly  ir 
sponsible,  were  taken  off  the  nKitkei 
by  the  government,  it  could  be  !iel>i 
to  meet  foreign  nee<l  in  .xome  ye.u  of 
shortage  that  comes  now  and  then 
4.  There  cf>uld  be  no  future  stuplus' 
except  in  a  year  of  unusually  ti'"^^ 
yields  to  balance  a  following  tune  of 
short  yields,  because,  as  dictator,  yo'^ 
would  have  the  prorated  acreage  >  nn 
tinuously    in    your    program. 

•  •     • 

As  dictator,  you  wotdd  bea:  "J 
mind  that  your  plan  might  not  pua.^t 
any  one,  but  that  should  be  a  ininei 
matter  to  a  dictator.  Conseiva'iv- 
would  be  horrified  at  doing  .soriii-"iin!: 
never  done  before,  and  other.'-  v  "'.li'* 
condemn  you  for  al>andoning  Die  1 1-'' 
of  price  conttol  being  practiral'l'  '''' 
a  coimtry  while  it  continucil  "t.  iir. 
expoiling  basis  If  the  peop!'  '■c' ' 
peintitting  themselve.s  to  be  >  i^'  ■ 
the  cuiitiol  of  you  as  dicta!  ^  '' 
would  fH'  most  inionsistent  in  Mi" 
111  ol)je<  t  til  dictation  leguidin;^  '*" 
plans  on  tficii  own  farms.  A'l  '• 
a  di' tafor's  business  is  l.i  H''e 
his    i>>b   of    diet.<)t  liu.;. 
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Sp  ring  Seeding  Failed 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

OM  account  of  the  severe  drouth 
many  farmers  report  that 
their  seeding  in  wheat  and 
,,;•-  has  failed.  They  r.:k  whether  it 
\v  lUl  be  safe  to  prepare  i  seed  bed 
ani  reseed  the  oats  and  wheat  stub- 
hie  If  so,  how  should  the  seed  bed  be 
,,r. '.'ared? 

\',  e  usually  have  about  the  same 
,in.'iint  of  rainfall  each  year.  If  this 
IS  inie  we  are  due  a  lot  of  rain  be- 
T-.\tn  now  and  the  first  of  the  year, 
an<!  this  should  make  an  ideal  con- 
.lition  for  fall  seeding.  Some  of  the 
htsi  meadows  I  have  ever  seen  were 
f,:,.i!uced  by  fall  seeding.  Many  have 
a-ked  if  they  should  wait  until  spring 
to  '!o  the  seeding.  A  meadow  thus 
-t.led  will  produce  but  little  more 
than  half  as  much  next  year  as  a 
m.  adow  seeded  this  fall. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared 
by  thorough  disking  or  harrowing.  T 
\vi  ;>d  not  have  a  breaRing  plow  used 
if  I  could  have  it  done  for  nothing. 
It  IS  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  seed 
b«d  for  grass  or  small  grain  if  the 
plowing  is  done   in  the  fall. 

If  glass  is  seeded  alone  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  from  one-half  to  three- 
fouiths  bushel  of  oats.  This  will 
hold  the  weeds  in  check  and  when  the 
eats  is  frozen  down  in  the  fall  will 
make  a  good  mulch  to  protect  the 
grass  through  the  winfer. 

.K  great  many  farmers  are  adding 
hairy  vetch  to  this  seeding  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it. 

X   Good    Cover   Crop 

A  FARMER  asks  what  he  can  sow 
in  his  com  at  last  cultivatloD  to 
n.ake  a  cover  crop  for  the  winter.  If 
ciim.son  clover  will  stand  the  winter 
with  him  there  is  nothing  better  to 
sew  than  It  and  hairy  vetch.  It  might 
bt  good  policy  to  sow  crlnison  clo- 
ver, hairy  vetch  and  sweet  clover  If 
the  land  has  been  limed.  Eight 
p<i.ind.s  of  each  p«r  acre  will  make  a 
goi  «l  seeding. 

Wheat  for  Hay 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  reader  says 
that  he  does  not  want  to  grow 
whtat  for  the  grain  but  wants  to 
co\cr  the  ground  for  the  winter. 
Would  it  pay  to  sow  wheat  for  hay? 
-Many  farmers  are  doing  this  and  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  wheat  hay.  It 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  sowing 
\">  pounds  of  inoculated  hairy  vetch 
pe:  acre.  No  legume  makes  a  better 
hay  than  vetch,  but  it  needs  the 
wheat  to  hold  It  up.  I  would  sow 
not  less  than  two  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  vetch  is  an  advantage  when  it 
coi!ies  to  harvesting  the  crop:  it 
holds  the  wheat  together  and  makes 
it  easier  to  handle.  One  farmer  har- 
ve>ted  100  large  loads  of  this  crop 
th:s  season. 

Wheat  cut  at  the  proper  stage  is 
b'*'er  to  feed  than  timothy  and  when 
nii\ed  with  vetch  is  very  much  bet- 
'•■  With  this  thick  seeding  it  would 
ai  •  ar  that  one  would  have  no  chance 
•n  "he  spring  to  get  a  stand  of  clover 
ai  I  timothy,  but  I  have  had  no  trou- 
h:-  .ilong  this  line. 

Supply  and  Demand 

CHAIRMAN   LEGGE  of  the  Farm 
Board     is    telling    farmers,    and 
'i:.htly    .so.    that    the    only    practical 
^'^  <■•  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  is  to 
^\o^^'x^    the    production.     In    other 
^'    ids.   he   is   saying  that   the  law  of 
■•  'ply  and  demand  governs  prices. 
;  he  writer  has  st»xk  in  an  orchard 
ipany.    A  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
'     -e  crop,  but  when  the  season  clos- 
'■    we   did    not    have    a   dollar   profit. 
•         supply    was    so    great    that    we 
■    Id    not    market    our    apples    at    a 
!   ■ 'it.     Later  we   had   about    a   tenth 
'  ■    i  crop  and  the  production  in  other 
"'   iiatds     was     correspondingly     low- 
Tel  yet  with  the  good  demand  wc  had 
f"      our    apples     we     made     a     little 
''■eney. 

'^Ir.  Legge  has  a  herculean  task  on 
''    hands,  that  of  inducing  the  wheat 
i^'    vers    to    cut    down    acreage.     We 
'    '1  see  what  we  see. 


PENNSyLVANIA       FARMER 


T?r(?</  %stures  need 

Sack/Sila^ 

now 

NOT  only  has  the  Summer  sun  burnt  up 
many  a  pasture — but  the  older  grass  does 
not  have  the  same  succulence  it  did  in  Spring. 

It's  easier,  and  less  expeiisiie^  to  keep  up  the  mil  k 
flow,  than  to  bring  it  back  after  it  has  slumped. 

Keep  cows  happy,  and  the  milk  pail  full,  with 
succulent,  palatable  Sack-of-Silage. 

More  digestible  nutrients,  more  lime,  more  bulk 
than  wheat  feeds.  More  milk,  and  better  con- 
dition for  your  cows  when  pastures  are  drying 
out,  and  heat  and  flies  bother  the  herd. 


Since  1842  fourgenerarionsof  thcEshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  teed  business.  The 
nicn  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for  you  are 
most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a 
knowledge,  an  interest,  a  pride  to  their 
work — which  produces  better  feed. 


C^AejCmoH. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers,  hogs 
horses, pigeons  and  poultly 


C.ALF  .\1LAL 
\  calf  can  be  raised  on  th:« 
feed  just  as  successfully  «s 
on  pure  milk  —  and  at  con- 
siderably  less  cost.  You  Cin 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  hu.y 
a  eood  cow. 


RED  RO.SE  S> 
\   strictly   hieh-Eradc   ^■'~o 
train  mixture, well  balai.ced 
i'-id  digestible.   Sufficie:;t'/ 
bulky  to  prevent  colic. 


<l(TAtLI(MtOI««l>  •''^ 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


I.ANCVSTER  ao  DAIRY 
FEED 

.An  efficient  milk  producer 
-arefuily  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  ted 
ivith  average  grade  rough- 
..ee,  such  as  good  mixed  h.i> . 

There  is  an  Eshelman 
(niaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live-  y 

stock  and  poultry —  '>»• 

backrd  by  87  years'         •*  ^  • 
;xperienc« — made       /^*  ■» 
of  onlv  the  finest      ''/S    ^."* 
materials —  XCf'      ^ 

-conomicaL      .'.C"    ^«  ^    ^ 

^^'      cow  book 

*^°      FREE 

y  "  please  send  me  c>:t 

^         I  am  also  ttiterestea  in 
"J  htrut  O  A/1/  D  h<i:. 


A 


-ill 


(ADDtrSf) 


Dibble's  Seed  Wheat 


•<FnwitBrrr<iis(uthrbal  Wfulf  Whrai  0>ti  100 
•cTo  m  tKr  Dibblr  Farmt  ud  wr  odrt  ).000  buihrii 
oji  r<«n  trowiai  Kclnacd  mJ  (ladcd  U  Sl.W  Xr 
»— lirt.  »fUi  <i  3;.  40,  45  and  50  bu.h<Ji  pn  .or 
•n  Urgr  h*ld«  n«ht  km  •!  Honroyr  Falli 
Ruaawi  Rown  Ry«— »1.M  par  »— li«i.  \ooh- 
rm  gro>.n  Gmmn  and  C<>mmr.fi  Alfalfa  and  o4hrr  lea- 
•onaUp  Sm^i  fnr  AuguJt  and  Srpinnl'^  lowing.  Smd 
f<«  Gtcular  Pncc  Lai  and  Sampln  la 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  F.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualify         Service  Satisfaction 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOWS  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 


<mi  UMI*   mark    awau   quailtr) 


Wa  •III 
mail  a  9  lb. 
rai'ka**  o  f 
It  r  a  il  I  n  ( 
Plan'  Fo  A  d 
'"  a  n  \  ad 
'irvsa  upon 
r  •  <■  a  I  i>  t  i>r 
il  00. 


Reading    Bone    Ferliliier    Co.,    Rradin;,  Pa 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
10  PRODUCE        - 


Get  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  \^'Onder  WeeJ  Exterminator 
will  ponlively  destroy  them. 

A  apraying  »oh'tion  mot  a  chlorate':  cott« 
enlv  6c  r»r  cnllcm:  will  not  iiiin  the  'oil  nor 
kill  t.itiic     w^;c  fcr  free  ilInMr.ited  booklet 

Rebfr  Chemical  Company 

Reading.   Pa. 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Acting 

Fine  as  Flour 

Low    Coat 

ALBA 


AL<BA 
MARL< 


Natt 


»    Soil    Remedy 
All  Available 
Granulated    For 
El«sy  Sowing 

WRITE    FOR    UI'.^RANTl  rn     DI'IIVFRIIt    I-KKF*;     TO    -   ■ 

MARL     LIMB     COMPANY,  CHARLCSTOWN,     W.     VA. 


QLTT  lojing  vour  rrofitt  throuth 
.inoIJ,»hnnla|»,  ran.  fire. etc. 
Gel  (he  mn  jI  ctib  that  produce* 
better  gratiet,  curea  corn  per- 
fectlvand  proiecti  itafierwarJ>. 
■yXoiidettuI  BLl  KLVE  ventiUt. 
ingsvitrm  plui  ICV"  a  proteition. 
Sitcn«e«t  metal  ct  ibmade.  Low 
coat.  Laktt  a  lifetime.  Cui..kly 
pa\sfotit«elf.   ^X  rite  tcdjv  for 
rri.n.  Ejvv  pa\-menij.  Special 


mm 

CRIBS  S  BINS 


Uiacount  (or  catiy  orderi.    Agcntf  wanted. 
The  Thomas  &  Artnstronf:  Co, 


I  ITMain  Street 


(I) 


lor.irr.  Ohio 


lYWECftlBWITHYWESnELftlB 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best    bbJ  fMUiit    mmchinp  bottt.      i'^r   btc    t«n   rem 

I  to  fchc«k.  I  f  Utcr  *A\tr 
!'«)•  fvt  il>*  If  If.  or.e  »«•• 
f>on.  ^orkfc  kj  '.  J  or  3  | 
men  No  !«■-»>  So*  sryer. 
Qroat  for  tHa^o  cwttlns. 
Kfif  tr  h.     Aftt  rp  Vmi  ted. 

Wr  tf  f(f  *r*f  rh'H..'r. 

SKMNnr  Mro.  co»  Bm  70s     w««t*rkii»o.  oii;o 


I  Read  the  | 

i     Advertisements  j 

I    they  lielp  you  get  the  moft  | 

i    out  of  life  ami  s.ive  you  time  !' 

i    ajuJ  trrutMc  tloiug  it.  i  i 


4      (3S) 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  t.H-A'jf  I  A   ''iPf'X  R  «*  fi  r'-    '  —  •       »'  ''      7-^V^^->'?  i'i      mW^'^ 


1930 


The  world  looks 

level 

to  a"Caterpittar 


farmer 

depend  on  *« 
•  EARNING  to  '*'P„„  .hat  doe. 

^      unf  aUe'inS  P°        j„  —  the 
husky,  »""        „eep  8""'    mi.c" 
good  «»'»;  °V«    a    "C»«"l""" 
farmer    «*•»  J'^e  hUU- 
Tractor  forg««  ^^.  „,  *. 

«ather-«'>"''j;^„a«ure.gripr«- 

■he  » ay  that  „,,,,„  Wsh  •V»'« 

AndWsaWe.o<U«-^^:^^.^^„ 

■-'"°''""f;ot  and  constats  one, 

,\,-ough  '»«  '  comfort— 

H.  farms  in  gtea       ,„,  «»«..., 

«^«""»n.Td"*  a  "C-"""" 
. every  "*' 

Tractor.  ,„i„oi. 

•llnr  Tractor  Co. 


Penn    l'»»',       Trac""   *■   .         ..    Co. 


B,.d«otd 


NESHAT^INY 


Bjr  R.  P.  KESTER 


THERE  W€w  little  chang;.-  in 
homes,  social  life  and  rural  i;;- 
stitutions  between  1880  and 
1900.  This  was  because  the  thing.s 
which  brought  about  present  condi- 
tions had  not  yet  come  into  being 
good  roads,  automobiles,  radios  and 
electrical  equipment.  It  might  also 
be  added  that  most  of  the  farm  ma- 
chineiy  as  we  know  it  today  came 
into  general  use  in  that  same  period. 
I  want  here  to  emphasize  what  I 
wrote  in  a  former  article,  that  family 
and  social  life  in  the  country  was 
notably  different  from  that  of  the 
present  because  the  forced  isolation 
compelled  the  development  of  local 
talent. 

Our  old  community  had  a  reputa- 
tion almost  from  its  first  settlement 
in  1810  as  an  intellectual  center.  Of 
course  the  word  "intellectual"  is  used 
in  a  comparative  sense.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  college  graduates  from 
that  neighborhood  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  its 
settlement.  But  many  of  the  first 
settlers  and  descendents  were  natural 
students,  mechanics  and  investigat- 
ors. And  this  was  true  of  most  of 
the  original  centers  in  tlie  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  from  such  stock  that 
America  produced  the  generation 
that  put  this  country  ahead  of  all 
others. 

Mental   Exerriite 

Organizations  and  meetings  of  an 
intellectual  nature  had  been  held  in 
the  neighborhood  from  the  first.  Fath- 
er and  mother  used  to  tell  of  the  good 
times  they  had  at  these  gatherings 
in  their  single  days.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  minute  books  and  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  were  such  as  would 
be  called  "too  serious"  today.  Ques- 
tions of  government,  morality,  edu- 
cation, religion,  etc.,  predominated. 
They  also  had  a  "paper"  prepared 
and  read  at  each  meeting.  An  editor 
was  appointed  who  got  together  a 
paper  consisting  of  24  to  36  pages 
of  foolscap  paper,  and  containing  ar- 
ticles of  timely  interest,  some  of  them 
long  and  very  much  Involved.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  modern  crowd  of  young 
people  being  entertained  week  after 
week  with  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. But  motht^r  said  everybt)dy 
went  and  enjoyed  the  meetings. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  ex- 
isted in  my  boyhocnl,  and  even  after 
I  was  old  entuigh  to  take  a  part  In 
social  life.  We  had  a  literary  society 
which  met  every  two  weeks.  Pro- 
grams consisting  of  readings,  recita- 
tions, essays,  music  and  dialogues 
were  got  up.  We  also  had  a  "paper" 
after  the  manner  of  our  fathers,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  It  was  much  more 
frivolous  as  to  contents.  About  once 
a  year  we  got  up  a  drama  and  pre- 
sented It  to  the  public.  An  admission 
fee  was  charged  to  raise  money.  I 
never  knew  a  production  of  this  kind 
that  did  not  meet  with  the  thunder- 
ous applause  of  the  neighborhood, 
possibly  because  every  family  in  the 
neighborhood  had  one  or  more  In  the 
caste. 

l>«>hatlng    Societlc>H 

For    a    great    number   of    years   we 
had  one  and  sometimes  two  debating 
societies.    Some  fif  the  older  men  held 
monthly   debates   at    which    the    most 
serious     national      and     international 
questions   were   discussed  ami  disput- 
ed  in   a   spirit   that   would   have   done 
•  rretlit    to   a   Woh.'<ter    nr   r   Clay.    W<> 
[  boys  and  yofing  men.   tokins  the   rue 
i  frtim    Diir    falhors.    had    i»ir   own    de- 
,  bates.    We  debated  the  relative  values 
;  of    lire    anil    water,    men    and   women, 
money  and  education,  reputation  and 
I  character,    etc.     Spelling    be<.-.'<    in    the 
winter    time    held    in    the    schoolhouse 
drew    the    people    for    miles    aroimd. 


.^'inging  schools  led  by  men  who  cmUd 
lead  music  by  sight  with  more  or 
less  correctness  were  ptopular  with 
the  young  people. 

I  am  mentioning  all  these  social  ac- 
tivities here,  activities  which  have 
been  dropped  in  the  present  age,  be- 
cause the  conditions  forced  people  to 
supply  for  themselve9  .some  form  of 
amusement  and  entertainment.  Not 
oHly  was  there  no  opportunity  to  at- 
tend many  professional  or  commer- 
cial kinds  of  amusement,  but  there 
was  little  money  to  pay  admission.s 
if  they  had  been  available.  An  in- 
consistency  in  regard  to  the  la.st 
statement  comes  to  mind.  One  of  the 
best  attended  forms  of  entertainment 
was  the  medicine  shows.  No  admis- 
sion was  charged  and  magicians, 
comedians.  Punch  and  Judy  perform- 
ers, etc,  did  their  "stuff"  at  no 
charge,  unless  one  counts  the  cost  of 
coimtless  bottles  of  "medicine"  dis- 
posed of  between  the  acts. 

Clubs  and  Institutes 

But  people  were  no  less  active  in 
the  more  practical  and  serious  things 
pertaining  to  the  social  life.  There 
were  no  women's  clubs,  in  the  sen.se 
that  we  know  them  today,  but  the 
women  got  together  for  practically 
the  same  reasons,  to  compare  life's 
experiences.  They  had  their  quiltings 
sewing  circles,  carpet-rag  sewings. 
church  committee  meetings,  etc.  The 
men  had  their  farmers'  clubs,  and 
later  the  Grange  meetings  at  which 
both  men  and  women  were  to  be 
found. 

Bigger  and  more  important  than 
any  of  these  were  the  old-fashioned 
farmers'  Institutes.  These  meeting:s 
whether  held  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  got  up 
by  a  Grange  or  farmers'  club,  were 
the  climax  of  the  year  in  farmer 
meetings.  Imported  speakers,  spet  iai 
music  and  everything  that  would  aid 
in  holding  up  the  standard  of  hkh- 
culture,  and  help  to  impress  its  im- 
portance on  the  people  was  put  in*o 
the  preparations  for  this  ann.ial 
meeting. 

As  one  who  enjoyed  them  as  a  '".y 
and  who  later  helped  to  conduct  tli>'m 
in  every  part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  im 
willing  to  stake  my  reputation  on  the 
asset tion  that  no  institution,  beture 
or  since,  has  been  as  big  a  factoi  in 
arousing  rural  people  to  the  |"is- 
sibilities  of  agriculture,  or  of  Imprf.-i.i- 
ing  the  need  for  better  metb(Mls  in 
production  and  marketing. 


Thistle  Chasing 

AFTER  having  rented  our  farm  tor 
a  dozen  years  we  found  a  lot  of 
big  Canada  thistle  patches  eating:  uj' 
the  fields.  In  several  patches  nut  a 
thing  could  grow  but  thistles  in^^h 
er  patches  any  crop  would  be  b.i  i'y 
choked.  We  now  feel  as  If  we  are  "n 
the  home  stretch  In  the  matter  "t 
thistle  chasing. 

The   time   par  excellence  for  fin'^' 
Ing  thistles  is  in  the  com   crop     yi 
go  row  by  row  and  can  be  thorou;;!' 
and    systematic.      In    the    spring    " 
want  .several  sets  of  cultivator  sh>  ■ 
els  fresh  from  the  blacksmith's  anvi' 
and    after   directions    to    make    th.  • 
sharp  as  a  jackknife.    Each  half  <i'' 
thereafter    the   shovels  are    taken   i>ff 
and    filed    to   the   .same   keen    (roiii;!'. 
edge.     If    the    thistles    appear    bef'H' 
the  corn  Is  large  enough  to  culti\  i' 
hoe  them  with  vengeance.  Carry  a  r 
and  keep  the  hoe  at  a  daneeious  » ■' ' 

Nfosl   bystanders    tell    u.s   they   h»^'' 
hoed  thistles  ami  that   it  does  n.> "  "   ' 
to    hoe   them      they   cotne   right    I'l   i^ 
When  the  thistle  comes  bat k  we     ■ 
baik  too  and  we  come   back  }\i>'    > 
often,    and    one    time    oftener:     ')"' 
time  to  find  the  thistle  dead. 

C.     V      WllllHTin 


More   Readers   on    Farms   in    Pennsylvania    than    Any    Other   Farm    Paper 
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The  Editor  Embarks  on  a  Research  Expedition 


O.N'E  hundred  years  ago  the  first  nitrate  of 
soda  was  exported  from  Chile.  This  year 
the  centenary  of  this  now  great  business 
ii^  being  observed,  and  our  distinguished  party  is 
on  the  way  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  The 
party  consists  of  the  following  persons,  most  of 
whom  will  be  recognized  as  high  authority  on 
soils,  fertilizers  and  crops.  There  are  a  few  who 
don't  rate  as  high  authority  on  agriculture,  but 
ibey  are  enjoying  the  trip  as  much  as  anybody. 
The  personnel  of  the  delegation: 

J.  G.  Lipraan,  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  Wilmon 
Newell,  director  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Sta- 
tion:  R.  M.  Salter,  chief  of  the  department  of 
agronomy,  Ohio  State  University;  Andrew  M. 
Soule.  president  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  A.  T.  Wiancko,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy,  Purdue  University;  C.  E. 
Blackwell.  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  U.  P.  Hedrick.  director  of  the 
New  'y^ork  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Gen- 
eva: Alfred  Kahn,  Uttle  Rock  banker;  J.  W, 
White,  soil  technologist,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege: E.  C.  Brooks,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  College;  J.  E.  Metzger.  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  agronomy.  University  of  Maryland; 
T.  C.  Johnson,  director  of  the  'Virginia  Truck  Ex- 
periment Station;  and  E.  S.  Bayard,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

Kough  Sailing 

We  have  been  five  days  at  sea.  heading  south 
iill  the  time,  and  we  have  had  smooth  sailing  until 
we  lilt  the  Caribbean,  which  hasn't  been  so  smooth, 
in  lact  the  ship  has  climbed  around  over  the  waves 
in  (Very  direction  and  tables,  chairs  and  other 
movables  have  occasionally  skated  around  but 
Ai'.hout  any  damage.  It  is  noticeable,  however. 
'hat  the  assembly  in  the  dining  salon  Is  not  what 
It  w.i.s  in  calm  watet. 

The  ship  Teno  of  the  Compania  Sud  Americana 
de  Vapores  is  a  staunch  and  comfortable  vessel. 
Thete  is  plenty  of  room  for  everybody  and  every- 
ihinji.  It  is  a  relief  to  see  that  in  contrast  to  the 
crowds  aboard  the  liners  to  Europe.  The  weather 
ha.>;  bven  hot,  but  It  seems  to  get  little  hotter  as 
«e  approach  Colon.  We  are  told  that  It  will  be 
omif  warm  in  that  town. 


By  K.   S.   B.4VARD 


All  of  us  are  dressed  In  light-weight  and  mainly 
light  colored  clothes,  and  full  dress  for  dinner  is 
not  required.  One  improvement  might  be  suggest- 
ed. Of  the  ship's  employes  only  a  few  speak  Eng- 
lish. Spanish  is  the  prevailing  tongue,  but  some 
of  the  passengers  speak  Portugese  too  and  an 
occasional  one  French.  One  five-year-old  laddie 
speaks  all  of  these,  but  his  father  tells  me  that  he 
is  trying  to  get  him  away  from  Portugese.  I  have 
found  that  the  people  of  our  country  are  the  least 
skilled  in  languages  foreign  to  them,  and  probably 
the  Spanish  speaking  nations  are  next  worst  in 
this  respect. 

How  Far  Can  a  Fish  Fly? 

Life  aboard  a  ship  consists  largely  of  amuse- 
ment,  anything  to  while  away  the  time.  There  are 
several  games  and  pastimes  common  to  all  ships — 
shuffle-board,  golf,  ring  toss,  horse-racing,  cards 
and  dice. 

The  horse  racing  is  conducted  by  the  ship's  offi- 
cers. Six  horses  run  the  course  according  to  the 
way  the  dice  turn  up,  from  one  to  six.  The  l>ettlng 
Is  active,  25c  per  ticket,  and  those  who  pick  the 
winner  take  all  the  money  no  deductions  for  any 
cause.  If  I  rememl)er  correctly  on  the  North  At- 
lantic liners  a  small  percentage  goes  to  the  So- 
man's Aid  fund. 

Other  games  are  all  private  enterprises  and 
.•sometimes  they  run  into  gambling,  but  this  is  not 
the  rule.  One  young  man  aboard  this  ship  lost 
.<«00  shooting  craps  the  other  night.  A  meml)er 
of  our  party  told  me  that  the  loser  could  not 
aftord  such  expemsive  amusement.  Maybe  it  will 
be  a  good  investment  for  him.  It  will  be  if  it 
teache.s  him  to  avoid  such  things  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

The  distinguished  scientists  in  our  party  are 
not  doing  all  the  research.  I  am  going  to  carry  on 
two  interesting  projects  myself.  I  have  made  some 
observations  and  can  report  some  progress  in  one 
of  them.  The  ship  stirs  up  thousands  of  flying  fish. 
Some  of  them  merely  take  a  short  flight  and  dive 
in  again.    Others  soar  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  how  long  a  flying  fish 
can  or  does  fly  or  how  far.    I  have  been  timing 


them,  but  will  have  to  leave  the  distance  observa- 
tions to  a  party  better  equipped  than  I  am.  My 
equipment  consists  of  a  stop  watch.  Thus  far  I 
have  found  no  flying  fish  to  remain  in  the  air 
more  than  twelve  seconds.  A  goodly  number  will 
fly  over  ten  seconds,  the  vast  majority  for  less 
than  five  seconds.  When  I  get  enough  observa- 
tions to  strike  an  average  I  will  calculate  it,  but 
I  will  leave  a  nice  little  hole  to  crawl  out  of  in 
case  my  conclusions  should  be  challenged  by  other 
scientists.  That  is  the  way  all  other  investigators 
do  and  it's  a  safe  plan  even  if  it  doesn't  lead  us  to 
be  dead  sure  of  anything  in  particular. 

Some  years  ago  a  scientist  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  the  ultra-con- 
servative statement  that  fish  live  mainly  In 
streams  and  other  waters.  I  commented  thereon 
and  sent  him  a  marked  copy.  He  was  a  good 
sport  and  wrote  me  a  nice  letter,  admitting  that 
his  statement  was  a  bit  beyond  what  safety  re- 
quired. 

Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  say  definitely  how 
long  a  flying  flsh  can  fly,  but  not  yet.  What's  the 
use  of  finding  out?  That's  what  has  been  said  of 
every  new  line  of  research,  including  all  expedi- 
tions to  both  poles.  The  true  scientist  will  find 
some  way  to  justify  all  research. 

.\nother  Ilettearch   Project 

Pull  the  plug  out  of  your  bath-tub  or  your  wash- 
bowl and  see  how  the  water  runs  out.  You  will 
find  that  without  any  interference  it  will  always 
run  from  left  to  right,  or  clock-wise.  Try  it  and 
see  for  yourself.  I  am  told  that  south  of  the 
equator  the  water  runs  out  from  right  to  left,  or 
counter  clock-wise.    I  am  going  to  find  out. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  above  is  correct  there 
would  be  a  point,  exactly  on  the  equator,  where 
the  contlicting  currents  would  prevent  it  from 
limning  out  at  all  but  its  hard  to  believe  that 
water  won't  run  out  of  any  hole  in  any  vessel 
an>-where  -unless  frozen  in.  Right  here  somebody 
will  bob  up  and  say  it's  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance which  way  water  runs  out  either  north 
or  south  of  the  equator.  But  the  fact  that  some- 
body studied  it  was  worth  millions  to  the  glass 
industry -which  must  run  its  machines  counter 
clock-wise  to  keep  the  bubbles  out  of  the  glass- 
ware. (Continued  on  page  15.  t 
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PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 

Ti;!"  eitects  of  pasture  fertilization  ?ho\v 
•.-.;>  clearer  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  season. 
Kecently  we  saw  a  pasture  which  had  been 
limed  an<I  fertilized  and  which  was  uniformly 
iiood.  while  a  spot  left  for  comparison  was 
totally  devoid  of  living  vecretation  except  a 
little  V  urihless  moss,  (^n  other  farms  in  the 
.neifrh'K)rhood  the  pastures  were  brown  and 
sere,  it  pays  to  improve  our  pastures,  and  it 
pays  'icst  in  poor  pa^lure  years. 


FOR  TAX  REDUCTION 

NOT  only  interest  but  action  in  regard  to 
tax  reduction  is  taking  place  in  this 
territory.  Lancaster  county  has  formed  a 
tax-payers'  league  to  promote  reassessments 
of  rea!  estate  values  and  se\eral  counties  of 
We-:  Virginia  have  revised  their  real  estate 
valuations.  This  i.>  attacking  the  problem 
in  a  ^iefinite  and  effective  way.  The  result 
of  .-uch  action  will  be  watched  with  interest 
and  s'v.tuld  give  us  valuable  information  for 
(ther  communities  to  consider  when  their  tax 
burden?  are  too  heavv. 


STREAM  POLLUTION 

PICN'ICS  arc  joyous  occasions— or  should 
I  e  Tt'»  goo<l  for  man  to  throw  off  his 
daily  c,ire>  and  in  the  t>pcMi  air  commune  with 
his  feiiow  beinjjs.  ij^noring  the  ant>  in  the 
sandwiches  and  the  ^an<l  in  the  pies.  But 
that  gives  him  no  special  rights  to  decorate 
the  landscape  with  waste -paper,  shoe  boxes 
and  b.'tnana  peeK.  Another  crime  laid  to  the 
f.irefree  and  the  careless  picnickers  is  the 
pollution  of  streams  by  dumping  garbage 
therein  anfl  killing  innocent  fish  The  chief 
attri!<'.:te  of  .i  picnic  i-  the  clcannos'  and 
freshness  of  nature.  Let  us  keep  it  so  by 
good  picnic  manners. 


TWO  BULLS  ATTACK 

CJFA'F-R.M.  reader-  have  sent  us  the  story 
»<3  of  Mr*.  Thomas  fi.  McClurc.  51  years  of 
■AiiC  who  on  July  l~th  at  her  home  near  Fort 
Defiance.  \'a  .  wa-  jjored  to  death  by  a  bull. 
The  trajredy  occurrcfl  when  Mrs.  McClure 
went  t>  the  pa-ture  to  drive  the  rows  into  the 
barnvnrd  t"  be  milked  The  bull  attacked 
without  warniui;  and  >n  quickly  that  Mr.  Mc- 
CMtire  who  was  150  yard-  away  could  not 
effect  a  rescue.  The  animal  wa*  known  to  be 
dangerou-i.  having  attacked  other  persons  be- 
fore. Mrs.  McCIure  was  the  mother  of  six 
son.=. 

.\  three-year-old  ffol-itein.  ajtparently  craz* 


ed  by  the  heat,  attacked  I'aris  liitting  and  his 
son  Dale  of  near  Nepon>et,  III.,  recently 
when  they,  armed  with  pitchforks,  tried  to 
drive  him  from  a  watering  tank  to  his  stall. 
This  bull  was  dehorned  and  his  victims  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  but  with  severe  injuries. 
The  bull  was  ordered  killed  at  once.  And  yet 
many  farmers  follow  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  .-ire  to  run  with  the  herd,  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  bull's  former 
peaceful  record.    It's  risky  business. 


TO  PREVENT  MISFITS 

CH.WGES  of  ownership  of  New  York 
farms  has  led  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  that  state  to  establish  a  service  de- 
signed to  tell  a  man  if  he  is  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  certain  farm.  The  object  is  to  pre- 
vent misfits.  If  it  can  be  determined  before- 
hand if  a  prospective  farmer  is  adapted  to 
farming  in  a  certain  section  it  should  be  a 
service  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  community. 
The  trouble  is  that  some  apparently  no-ac- 
count folks  can  dig  a  living  out  of  land  on 
which  their  self-styled  betters  would  starve. 


OPINIONS  DIFFER 

WHETHER  retail  prices  are  following 
the  downward  trend  of  the  wholesale 
market  is  a  point  of  controversy.  Consumers 
complain  that  they  pay  as  much  for  meat 
as  when  livestock  prices  were  higher,  while 
surveys  reveal  recent  declines  in  retail  meat 
prices.  Evidently  somebody  is  coloring  con- 
ditions to  conform  with  his  wishes.  Both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  want  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  to  be  close  together,  or  at  least  to 
move  in  unison,  and  any  discrepancies  will 
be  shown  up  until  they  do  get  in  step.  The 
retailer's  position  is  made  more  difficult  with 
people  out  of  work  and  unable  to  pay  cash. 
It  costs  something  to  carry  them  along.  His 
volume  of  business  and  net  profit  do  not  look 
big  to  him  when  they  seem  immense  to 
others. 


TO  MARKET  LIVESTOCK 

THE  National  Livestock  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation has  at  last  been  formed,  al- 
though without  some  dissenting  cooperatives 
that  have  never  favored  it.  The  purpose  of 
the  Association,  judging  from  the  announce- 
ment of  its  formation,  is  to  narrow  the  spread 
between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  the 
producer  gets.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
part  by  informing  producers  regarding  the 
needs  of  packers  and  advising  them  when  to 
sell.  This  information  is  now  available  and 
we  doubt  if  it  will  be  much  more  effective 
when  backed  by  a  national  organization.  It 
is  said  that  eventually  the  Association  should 
be  able  to  exercise  a  hiirh  degree  of  control 
over  the  meat  supply  of  the  nation.  If  it  can 
effect  economies  in  distribution  it  will  per- 
form a  service  for  the  livestock  industry  and 
need  not  worry  about  control.  If  it  cannot  do 
so  it  may  be  concerned  about  excuses. 


BOULDER  DAM 

WORK  on  Boulder  Dam  has  started. 
The  first  ten  million  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  million  dollars  of  tax-payers' 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  the  project  which  is  to  raise  the  surface 
of  a  river  600  feet  begun.  It  will  create  a 
reservoir  86  miles  lonp  which  will  hold 
cnouph  water  to  cover  30,000.000  acres  of 
land  a  foot  deep.  Machinery  to  produce  a 
million  horsepower  will  be  installed.  Thi>  i- 
doing  things  in  a  big  way  and  will  be  looked 
on  with  pride  by  many  people,  especially  the 
comparatively  few  who  will  benefit  by  it 
The  fact  that  it  will  irrigate  400.000  acre<  of 
fertile  but  now  dry  southern  California  land 
will  not  be  greeted  with  enthusia--m  by  food 
producers  wh<t  at  present  face  plenty  of  com- 
petition.   But  the  thing  to  give  us  pause  is 


that  here  our  government  is  stepping  out 
into  a  new  field,  instituting  improvements  for 
local  benefit  and  entering  the  "giant  power" 
business.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  has  been 
repeatedly  questioned.  Now  we  can  await 
the  final  answer  to  all  such  questions — the 
result  of  experience. 


THE  DROUTH 

FDR  weeks  a  sizzling  sun  has  poured  down 
on  most  of  this  country  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Atlantic.  The  drouth  i-  n 
record  breaker,  according  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, which  says  it  may  rank  as  the  most 
widespread  since  comprehensive  record^ 
were  begun  50  years  ago.  The  extent  of  dam- 
age to  crops  is  unknown,  but  varies  wiilelv 
with  local  rains  favoring  some  sections  ,'ind 
will  depend  on  moisture  conditions  from  now 
on.  It  is  serious  enough,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  weather's  influence  on  yield. 
and  the  weather  is  controlled  neither  by  the 
individual  nor  the  government. 


WEED  SEEDS 

ATTENTION  to  the  longevity  of  weed 
seed  is  drawn  by  M.  T.  Munn  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  who  refer-  to 
tests  begun  in  Michigan  nearly  50  years  a^fo 
In  these  tests  seeds  from  troublesome  weeds 
were  buried  and  some  dug  up  every  five 
years  and  tested  for  germination,  .^fter  40 
years  part  of  the  seeds  are  still  alive.  This 
may  solve  the  mystery  of  where  weeds  come 
from  on  clean  soil.  Some  time  in  the  h.izy 
past  their  ancestors  inhabited  that  plot  of 
ground.  About  our  only  hope  of  getting  the 
best  of  weeds  is  to  prevent  them  going  to 
seed;  we  can  hardly  hope  to  outlive  them. 


A  CLEAR-CUT  PROPOSITION  ? 

UNCOOPERATIVE  marketing  of  fruits 
V-<  and  vegetables  has  not  become  ^he 
clear-cut  proposition  that  is  to  be  found  :n 
grain,  cotton  or  some  other  agricultural  pr.'d- 
ucts,"  said  Charles  S.  Wilson  of  the  Farm 
Board  at  the  American  Institute  of  Cooptr.i- 
tion.  Yet  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower- 
have  the  experience  of  the  grain  and  cotton 
farmers  to  guide  them  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others  if  thev' 
choose.  Is  it  possible  that  they  do  not  -ee 
the  clear-cut  gain  that  is  so  readily  discern- 
ible to  the  Farm  Board  member? 


CREDIT  AND  BLAME 

WHEN  prices  go  up  all  friends  of  the 
-eller  are  willing  to  assume  at  loi-t 
some  responsibility  for  the  advance.  !'iit 
when  prices  go  down  nobody  cares  to  t  k? 
the  blame.  The  Farm  Board,  being  a  pu'lu- 
agency  engaged  more  or  less  in  price  maniiui- 
lation,  is  a  handy  institution  to  blame  at 
present  and  plenty  of  censure  is  pointed  in  it- 
direction.  However,  the  Board  does  not  in- 
tend to  accept  credit  for  low  prices  ;ind 
Chairman  Legge  says  so  in  the  followuisi 
pointed  language : 

'The  farmer's  problem  is  an  economic  "iie 
that  will  never  be  solved  by  any  politial 
remedies.  If  the  present  drouth  contii;  :<'- 
much  longer  there  will  probably  be  a  1  -it* 
reduction  in  the  wheat  surplus  due  to  -n''- 
stitution  for  feed  grains.  Probably  these  r  "'• 
iticians  who  are  blaming  the  Board  for  !t' 
dining  prices  bnuight  about  by  exce--  \i' 
production  will  try  to  give  the  Board  cm  i^f 
for  any  relief  from  the  wheat  surplus  brtu!  ;lit 
about  by  the  drouth — and  with  equal  rca 
son." 

The  Board  is  not  res|>onsible  for  a  '  '" 
level  of  prices  any  more  than  it  w  ill  evei  ■■<■"■ 
ate  permanently  high  prices  if  condition-  !» 
not  justify  them.  These  things  are  bey  ni 
control  of  either  boards  or  politicians. 


NEW  YORK  8Ute  re- 
ports a  normal  apple 
crop,  while  most  oth- 
ei  producing  regions  figure 
1  lighter  crop  than  last  year. 
Th'^  1930  apple  crop  for  New 
Yoik  state  is  estimated  at 
ont  and  one-tenth  million 
baiitls  more  than  in  1929 
while  the  commercial  crop 
for  the  entire  United  States 
•s  approximately  the  same 
as  last  year. 

The  Shenandoah-Cumberland  valley  will  have 
vli<;htly  more  than  a  million  barrels  less,  Michigan 
but  two-thirds  as  many  as  in  1929,  and  the  Ozark 
re^Miii  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  less  than 
la.-t  year. 

«     *     * 

He.  BARKER,  superintendent  of  advance  reg- 
•  istry  work  in  Maryland,  brings  to  light  some 
fig.ies  from  a  recent  Jersey  sale  in  that  state 
whi'  h  show  the  advantage  of  advance  registry 
t€.<'ing.  The  record  cows  and  their  daughters 
br<i  .ght  a  total  of  $988  more  than  the  untested 
CO  .V '  and  their  daughters. 

T.  n  cows  with  Register  of  Merit  records  aver- 
agt'i  $214  per  bead,  as  compared  with  $171.50  for 
the  Pleven  cows  without  records.  The  daughters 
of  the  cows  with  records  brought  $195  per  head, 
while  those  out  of  untested  dams  brought  $131.60. 

Tins  only  goes  to  prove 
that  <lairymen  of  today  are 
les-  willing  to  buy  a  "cat 
m  the  bag"  than  in  former 
year.-;,  but  are  buying  ani- 
mals of  known  production 
which  can  return  profits 
above  feed  and  labor  costs. 

*  *      * 

A  FARMERS'  Market- 
ing Conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  extension 
seiAice  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  will  be  held 
at  College  Park,  Maryland. 
from  August  12  to  15.  At 
this  state-wide  meeting,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  held 
in  Maryland,  problems  rel- 
ative to  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  will  be  dia- 
cus.'^ed. 

*  *      * 

HOLSTEIN  breeders  will 
gather  at  Forsgate 
Farm,  Middlesex  county, 
N.  J.,  on  August  6.  H.  H. 
Wing,  president  of  the  Na- 
'.ional  Holstein  Association, 
will  be  one  of  the  speahtrs 
at  this  annual  field  day  of 
the  N'ew  Jersey  association. 

■\  heifer  calf  is  being  of- 
fen  (I  to  the  person,  adult 
or  lunior  dairy  club  mem- 
t)tr  who  most  nearly  Judg- 
es the  average  yearly  pro- 
duction of  a  group  of 
datij^hters  of  each  of  three 
living  sires  at  Forsgate 
FaiTTi.  All  the  milking 
•iai Thiers  will  be  on  ex- 
nib'ion  for  the  contestants. 

It.  addition  prizes  will  be 
pvn   lo  the  three  Junior  dairy  clubs  having  the 
grt;'.test  attendance.   The  winning  club  will  receive 
a  1..  ifer  calf   from  the   a.ssociation,   while   second 
an<l  third  prizes  will  be  $25  and  $10  in  cash. 
•      *      * 

EACH  year  j\e  find  an  increa.sing  interest  and 
'lesirc  on  the  part  of  farm  boys  and  girl.s  to 
*>ei  ■  me  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
lea.n  to  work  together.  This  tends  to  develop 
rm   I  leadership. 

N'-arly  600  Maryland  boys  and  girls  are  ex- 
ti'-''-d  to  attend  the  twelfth  annual  Four-H  Club 
^f  K  Which  is  being  held  at  the  University  of 
Mas  viand  campus  from  August  7  to  12.  This  year 
the  minimum  age  limit  for  delegates  has  been 
I  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 
n  counties  are  sending  leam.s  of  two  boys 
to  the  Four-H  camp  to  demonstrate  l)ctter 
:«>d3  in  dairying.  The  best  of  these  team.n 
be  .sent  to  the  Timonium  Fair  in  September 
wi'l  the  winner  there  will  represent  the  state  dui- 
'Dg  he  National  Dairy  Show  this  fall  at  St.  Louis. 
A  riving  at  College  Park  ahead  of  the  regular 
<ifl'  ...ites  will  be  a  gro\ip  of  40  All  Stars,  an  hon- 
crii  V  group  of  Four-H  Club  members,  who  will 
tak     lare  of  the   work   and   details   of   the   camp 

■  rship  training,  in  both  work  and  recreation, 
■ler  that  these  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 

may  learn  to  better  assi.st  their  home  corn- 
ties,  is  the  object  of  the  week  of  camp  life. 

■  in  camp  they  will  spend  a  day  sightseeing 
ishington. 

O.  Jenkins  and  Mi.-ss  Dorothy  Emerson.  sUte 
and  gfirls'  club  agents,  have  charge  of  Four-H 
Week  and  will  be  assisted  fey  Miss  Pauline 


New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 
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Spangler,   a   club  leader   in   West   Virginia;    Mrs. 
Edith  Craig,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Foster,  ot 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
«      «      * 

THE  Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  interested  farmers  in  the  county  plan 
to  tour  to  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  on  August  5,  where  they  will  spend 
the  day. 

*     *     * 

CHESTNUTS,  the  gathering  of  which  used  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  school  life  of 
many  farm  boys  during  the  frosty  fall  months, 
may  again  in  time  be  found  throughout  our  east- 
em  hills.  During  recent  years  federal  forestry 
agencies  have  t)een  seeking  varieties  of  chestnuts 
resistant  to  the  blight  which  has  destroyed  most 
of  the  trees  in  the  eastern  states. 
Ten  plantations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  chest- 
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THE  New  Jerwy  Agrienltanl  ExpertmrBt  Statloa,  founded  at  New  Bnnisw-lck  ia  1880, 
will  celebrate  Its  flftletb  annlversay  oa  October  8  and  9.  Local,  national  and  internation- 
al agricultural  scientists  and  leaders  will  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  contribute  to  agri- 
culture through  their  tireless  efforts  in  the  establishing  and  development  of  the  E.\periiiient 
Station. 

Memorial  tablets  to  Dr.  George  H.  Cook  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  first  and  second  direo- 
tors  of  the  Experiment  Station,  will  be  unveiled  on  the  campus  of  tbe  .Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Statioa. 

It  was  througk  tke  uttring  efforts  and  leadership  of  Dr.  Cook  that  the  Station  was 
founded.  He  ser\ed  as  director  from  1880  untM  his  death  in  1889.  Dr.  Voorhees,  well-known 
and  loved  by  many  New  Jersey  farmers,  carried  on  and  enlarged  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Cook 
while  director   until   1911. 

This  fiftieth  anniversary-  marks  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  ser\-ire  to  New  Jersey  agri- 
culture. ^ 

.Above  are  shown    (1)    Dr.  Cook,    (2)   Dr.  Voorhees,  and    (3)    Dr.   J 
director  of  the  Station. 
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nuts  were  made  in  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Many 
varieties  of  blight  resistant  forest  chestnuts  were 
collected  in  Asia  and  the  seedlings  have  been  plant- 
ed in  different  states  from  Louisiana  to  New  Eng- 
land and  west  to  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  determine 
if  they  will  survive  in  different  regions  and  if  they 
are  blight  resistant  in  North  America.  So  far  no 
chestnut  has  been  tested  over  a  long  time  and 
proclaimed  immune  to  the  blight. 
41     «     « 

FRUIT  and  vegetable  growers  in  New  Jersey  arc 
holding  their  annual  summer  meeting  at  Glas- 
boro,  Gloucester  county,  on  Augtist  5th.  In  con- 
nection with  this  meeting  tours  of  the  fruit  dis- 
tricLs  -  and  vegetable  districts-  will  be  of  particu- 
lar interest.  Several  types  of  graders  will  be  .seen 
in  operation,  three  types  of  stationary  spray-plants 
will  be  in  operation  and  several  fruit  wa.shers  will 
be  seen.  The  vegetable  growers  will  visit  sonio 
of  the  extensive  trucking  areas  in  south  Jersey. 
*  *  * 
B.  MARSH.^LL  and  hi.s  mother  ami  brother, 
Elizabeth  Marshall  and  G.  S.  Marshall,  of 
Hunterdon  county,  have  donated  some  old  farm 
implements  to  the  Agiicultural  College  at  New 
Brunswick.  A.  R.  Buckwaitor  has  al.so  added  to 
the  collection  which  was  started  at  the  suggestion 
of  another  Hunterdon  county  farmer,  H  E.  Deat:». 
Mr.  Buckwailcr's  donation  consisted  of  an  old  style 
hayfork,  a  primitive  roughage  grinder  having  a 
wooden  cylinder  with  iron  spikes  in  it,  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  potato  masher,  two  old  style 
wooden  beam  plows  and  some  "L"  and  "H"  strap 
hinges.  The  Marshall  contribution  consisted  of  a 
whoa-back    rake,   a   Deals   plow  No.    Ty.   a   wooden 
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sausage  grinder  and  an  old 
wooden  butter  print  All  of 
these  implements  were  col- 
lected last  Thursday  by  Doc- 
tor Carl  Woodward  whc  is  in 
charge  of  establishing  the 
museum  at  the  College. 
H.  E.  Deats  who  suggested 
.  this  collection,  made  the  first 

contribution    to    it    aoout    a 
year   ago.     Since    tfc&t   Ume 
other  farmers  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state  have  donated  articles. 

Hf         *         * 

THE  report  for  the  forty-second  week  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Egg-Laying  Contest  indi- 
cates that  Burlington  county,  long  noted  for  its 
extensive  poultry  meat  industry,  also  deserves  rec- 
ognition for  the  egg-laying  ability  of  its  fowls. 
Joseph  Joachim  of  Riverton  is  the  pouitryman 
whose  birds  in  the  Hunterdon  County  Contest  are 
doing  much  to  win  further  honors  for  Buriington 
county.  His  two  White  Leghorn  entries  rank  sec- 
ond and  third  among  the  50  flocks,  entered  with 
scores  of  1,966  and  1,935  eggs  respectively 

The  present  leaders.  White  Leghorns  from  the 
Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm  at  Little  Falls,  have  laid 
2,048  eggs.  Last  week  Mr.  Joachim's  birds  outlaid 
the  Fox  entry  53  to  47,  or  an  advantage  of  six  eggs 
Several  other  New  Jersey  flocks  rank  high 
among  the  list  of  leaders  and  in  the  Rhode  Island 

Red  class  they  hold  the  first 
three  places.    In  the  order 
named  they  are  owned  by 
Kerr     Chickeries,     French- 
town;  J.  C.  Lambert.  Tren- 
ton; and  the  Cane  Poultry 
F^rm,  Rosemont 
*      *      * 
EPORT    of     the     42nd 
week    of    the    Passaic 
County    Egg-Laying    Con- 
test   Watch  for  the  names 
of  poultrymen  in  your  tern- 
lory. 

The  Quality  Poultry 
Farm  White  Leghorns,  u-ith 
a  total  of  2,170  egg5  to  their 
credit,  oontinued  to  hold 
the  runnerup  position  in  the 
Passaic  County  Contest 
First  place  is  held  by  the 
Scott  Poultry  Farm  Rhode 
Island  Reds  from  Groton. 
Mass.    They  have  laid  2.249 

The  high  score  of  the 
Quality  Poultry  Farm  birds 
enabled  them  to  lead  the 
White  Leghorn  clats  in  to- 
tal production.  Second  place 
is  held  by  an  entrv-  from 
the  Fox  Sc  Son  Poultry 
Farm  of  Little  Falls  with  a 
score  of  2,050  eggs.  An- 
other flock  from  the  same 
farm,  with  a  score  cf  2.080 
eggs,  is  tied  with  the  New 
York  pen  for  third  place 
among  the  Leghorc< 

In  the  Barred  Rckk  class 
the    Spartan     Rock     Farm 
pen  from  Nutley  leads  with 
2.086  eggs  to  its  credit,  and 
the  birrls  from  Kerr  Chick- 
eries at    Paterson    stand    second.     In    the    miscel- 
laneous class  the  Jersey  Black  Giants  frcrr.  Marcy 
Farms  at  Matavuan  holds  first  and  third  petitions. 

:•■  *  * 

THE  report  of  the  42nd  week  of  the  Vjneland 
Egg-Laying  Contest  follows.  Entr.e.-  from 
other  states  predominate  on  the  list  of  thcje  hold- 
ing high  honors  in  the  Vineland  Egg-Lav:r.g  Con- 
test. 

Two  flocks  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  fron:  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  flock  of  White  Leghotns  from 
Delaware  are  grouped  at  the  head  uf  the  list,  and 
It  appears  likely  that  one  of  the  three  wi!}  be  first 
under  the  wire  when  the  competition  er.iis  nine 
weeks  hence. 

Ranking  first  in  total  score  is  the  Scott  Pcultry 
Farm  entry  from  Groton.  Mass..  with  2.2f'l  eggs. 
In  the  second  place  with  2,238  eggs  is  tht  Pine- 
crest  Orchard  entry,  which  also  comes  ftr  m  Gro- 
ton. Mas.s.  R.  O  Boyces  flock  from  Seafcri  Dela- 
waie,   is    third   with   2.217   eggs. 

New  Jersey's  high  scoring  entry,  a  pen  ..t  F.hode 
Island  Rods  from  Wov^dview  Poultry  F.'.rm  at 
Mo\mt  Holly,  la.st  week  dropped  fnni  f.  ..rth  to 
fifth  place  among  the  leaders  in  total  .s..c:€.  This 
flock  has  a  total  of  2.152  eggs  to  its  credit. 


AF.VUMERS'  Marketing  Conference,  spcnfored 
by  the  exten.sion  service  of  the  l'niver?!ty  of 
Maryland,  will  be  held  at  College  Park.  Maiylanil, 
from  August  12  to  15.  At  this  state-wide  n^teting. 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Marylan.:  prob- 
lems relative  to  the  marketing  of  faim  pcduct* 
will  be  dlscuase<l. 


G.  Lipnian,  present 
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Better  Protection  From  Rural  Fires 
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O.VE  evenin,^  not  long  ago  fire  of  undetermin- 
ed origin  destroyed  a  faimstead  in  the  writ- 
er's lonimunity.  Two  fire  departments  in 
nearljy  towns  hastened  to  the  farm  but  were 
completely  blocked  in  a  traffic  jam  for  a  half 
hour  withm  sight  of  the  blaze.  Curious  motorists 
attracted  by  the  glowing  sky  jammed  all  the  nar- 
row country  roads  for  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
fire.  When  one  truck  did  force  its  way  almost  to 
the  burning  buildings,  an  automobile  collided  with 
it.  And  then  to  climax  the  futile  efforts,  the  fire- 
men were  helpless  because  of  lack  of  water.  A 
loss  of  812,000  resulted,  only  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  insurance. 

Under  such  circumstances  many  farmers  are 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  fire,  having  neither  ade- 
quate protection  nor  insurance.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  taking  the  country  as 
a  whole,  no  other  gieat  industry  is  so  unprepared 
for  fire-fighting  and  at  the  same  time  suffers  such 
a  heavy  loss  in  proportion  to  capital  invested  as 
agriculture. 

"A  thousand  spectators  but  not  one  experienced 
lire  fighter."  is  too  often  the  type  of  gathering  an 
unfortunate  farmer  attracts  when  a  blaze  threat- 
ens his  buildings.  Complete  community  disorgan- 
ization in  the  vicinity  of  a  fire  frequently  prevents 
experienced  firemen  of  nearby 
towns  and  cities  from  reach- 
ing the  disaster  in  time  to  be 
of  any  great  help. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  many  rural  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  east- 
em  states  is  some  form  of 
community  organization  de- 
signed to  function  instantly 
upon  the  report  of  a  farm- 
stead  fire 

What    Has   Been   Done 


By    GEO.    F.    JOHNSON 


water  dams  and  fully  as  many  large  cisterns  have 
been  constructed  and  maintained  for  fire  fighting 
l)urposes.  When  the  water  supply  is  some  distance 
from  a  big  blaze,  relays  are  established,  several 
engines  may  be  used  and  the  water  pumped  over 
a  mile. 

There  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
companies  in  the  county  so  that  an  efficient  or- 
ganization can  be  set  up  instantly  at  a  fire.  The 
first  company  chief  arriving  at  a  fire  takes  charge. 
Volunteer  traffic  patrols  swing  into  action  imme- 
diately, maintain  clear  highways,  and  prevent  con- 
gestion in  the  vicinity  of  the  blaze  until  state  or 
other  official  patrols  arrive  on  the  scene. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  fires  in 
the  county  during  one  year  revealed  that  of  41, 
the  cause  of  19  was  unknown  and  that  the  other 
22  were  preventable  and  due  to  carelessness.  Thi.s 
prompted  the  county  association  to  stress  educa- 
tional work  on  fire  prevention.  The  county  and 
city  school  authorities  cooperated  fully  in  the 
movement  and  during  one  year  over  30,000  school 
children  gave  special  attention  to  fire  prevention 
projects.      The    year    following    this    educational 
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This  would  be  a  gloomy 
story  indeed  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  rural  commun- 
ities, in  some  cases  entire 
townships  and  counties,  here 
and  there  over  the  principal 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  showing  the 
way  to  simple,  inexpensive 
and  yet  effective  protection 
for  the  farmer  equal  to  the 
protection  received  by  urban 
property  owners  in  most 
cities. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations 
jf  a  county-wide  movement  to 
reduce  rural  fire  losses  is  found  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pennsylvania.  This 
county  has  an  especially  active  fire- 
men's association  with  64  companies 
participating.  The  association  has 
approximately  1.000  members  and.  in 
a<ldition,  thore  are  over  8,500  volun- 
teer  firemen   m   the  county. 

"Many  of  the  rural  fire  companies 
have  been  organized  by  the  local  peo- 
ple and  in  a  very  large  measure  are 
supported  by  local  effort,"  states 
John  G.  Landis.  president  of  the 
county  association.  "In  some  towni- 
ships."  he  explains,  "the  boards  of 
supervisors  through  taxes  help  to 
support  the  outfits,  and  in  a  few  cas- 
es the  apparatus  has  been  purchased 
with  money  raised  by  a  special  tax.  ' 

The  extent  to  which  rural  Lancas- 
ter county  is  prepared  for  fire  can  be 
seen  by  the  following  facts:  There 
are  at  the  present  time  95  pieces  ot 
fire-fighting  apparatus  in  the  county 
outside  the  city  of  Lancaster.  This 
equipment  represents  an  investment 
of  $493,000  or  almost  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  equipment  in  Lancaster. 
Of  the  64  active  companies,  15  have 
more  than  one  piece  of  apparatus. 

The  wi.sdom  of  this  adequate  equip- 
ment has  been  well  established  by  the 
results  of  the  firemen's  work  during 
recent  years.  For  example,  the  fire 
loss  during  the  past  year,  outside  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  was  $467,651.  At 
the  same  time  exposed  property  sav- 
ed due  to  promi)t  action  by  the  fire 
companies  amo\inted  to  $466,400.  In 
other  words,  property  saved  in  one 
year  equaled  almo.-^t  9ri  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  equipment. 

\  very  important  factor  in  the  ef- 
fective handling  of  rural  fires  in  Lan- 
caster coimty  is  th"  effort  made  to 
secure  an  ample  supply  of  water  in 
farming     districts.      More     than     .50 
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like  Prime  FZdward 
Island,  ■  said  a  lady  of  Hali- 
fax. 'It  is  a  million-acre  farm."  This 
de.scription  does  not  come  far  from 
the  mark,  since  nearly  all  of  the 
1.250.000  acres  of  red  sandy  loam 
which  forms  the  Island  is  under  cul- 
tivation. It  is  the  most  thickly  set- 
tled and  highly-developed  province  in 
Canada.  The  population  is  largely 
rural,  four-fifths  of  the  people  living 
on  farms.  The  farmers  raise  the  city 
folks'  taxes,  lower  their  own  and  run 
things  in  general.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  many  farm  editors  to  find  a  place 
where  farmers  have  the  upper  hand 
in  politics. 

Poverty  and  extreme  wealth  are 
absent.  A  happy  medium  prevails 
where  everybody  seems  comfortably 
supplied  with  worldly  goods  and  un- 
u.<«ually  well  content  with  his  lot.  And 
why  not  ?  The  soil  is  rich,  the  cli- 
mate friendly,  the  scenery  inspiring 
and  the  roads  abominable. 

The  latter  phra.se  requires  explana- 
tion. There  is  no  stone  on  the  Island. 
All  material  for  hard-surfacing  roads 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  by  ship 
at  big  expense.  So  the  canny  I.slander 
endures  the  dust  rather  than  assume 
debts  hard  to  pay.  No  automobiles 
were  allowed  on  the  Island  up  to 
1912  and  then  they  could  travel  only 
certain  roads  and  on  certain  days  of 
the  week  until  1919  when  all  restric- 
tions were  ri>moved  Horses  are  still 
the  chief  means  of  transportation. 
Here  for  the  first  tinip  in  a  score  of 
years  we  met  a  horse  that  was  afraid 


of  automobiles,  and  with  some  rea- 
son, for  the  cloud  of  dust  which  trail- 
ed our  caravan  would  frighten  a 
more  sophisticated  brute. 

A  sort  of  checker-board  effect  is 
given  the  countrj'side  by  rows  of 
spruce  which  outline  the  fields.  The 
red  tint  of  the  soil,  contrasting  with 
the  dark  green  of  the  evergreens  and 
splotched  with  silvery  streaks  of  lake 
or  sea  in  the  distance  makes  a  per- 
fect .setting  for  the  neat  farm  homes. 

Nearly  every  farmer  keeps  foxes, 
for  here  Is  where  the  fur-farming  in- 
dustry started.  The  busine.ss  is  evi- 
dently profitable;  at  any  rate  it  is 
going  strong  after  several  years'  test. 
Numbers  of  foxes  kept  range  from  a 
half  dozen  or  so  on  general  farms  to 
.50  to  1,000  on  regular  fox  ranches. 
There  are  around  4.000  fox  farms  on 
the  Island  and  the  annual  production 
is  valued  at  over  $4,000,000.  Breed- 
ing animals  are  worth  around  $500  a 
pair,  while  the  pelts  have  a  wide 
range  of  value  according  to  grade.  It 
is  desired  to  get  a  medium  colored 
pelt,  not  too  light  nor  too  dark.  This 
is  accomplished  as  with  Plymouth 
Rock  show  birds  by  mating  a  light 
female  with  a  dark  male. 

Foxes  are  paired  and  kept  in  spe- 
cially-biiilt  wood  kennels  or  pens, 
which  consist  of  a  pen  within  a  pen. 
for  the  fox  never  gets  very  tame  and 
likes  lots  of  privacy.  Fven  then  foxe.-< 
dig  burrows  in  their  lots,  which  arc 
enclosed  with  woven  wire  reaching 
two  or  three  fci-t  into  the  g.-oimil. 
^Continued  on  page  16.) 


drive   the   fire  losses  in   the   county  were   reduced 
^180,000,  according  to  Mr.  Landis. 

Other  rural  sections,  in  addition  to  Lancaster 
county,  in  .southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  other 
ritates  have  taken  progressive  steps  during  recent 
years  to  reduce  fire  losses.  Some  very  excellent 
illustrations  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention 
from  Michigan  and  Illinois.  One  of  the  largest 
strictly  rural  fire  protection  associations  in  the 
world  is  located  in  .southern  Michigan.  It  has  a 
membership  of  over  900  farmers,  has  been  func- 
tioning since  1924  and  was  built  up  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions  ranging  from  $10  to  Sl.'Vl) 
per  farmer. 

Out  of  the  original  contributions,  a  fire-truck 
carrying  six  50-gallon  chemical  tanks,  three  200- 
foot  Hues  of  hose,  hand  extinguishers,  ladders  es- 
pecially -  designed  for  farm  buildings,  20  bucketi; 
and  other  special  equipment  was  purchased.  The 
association  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  any  emer- 
gency that  might  exist  in  fighting  a  farm  fire, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  mudhooks  In  case 
the  truck  gets  stuck  In  the  barnyard. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  the  as- 
sociation Is  Its  contract  with  the  city  fire  de- 
partment. The  department  has  agreed  to  house 
and  man  the  truck  and  to  answer  all  calls.    This 

gives  the  farmers  24-hour  fir^ 

fighting  service  and  trained 
firemen,  the  same  as  city  res- 
idents have. 

The  as.sociation  also  has  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  the  tele- 
phone exchanges.  No  toll 
charges  are  made  for  fire 
calls,  and  test  calls  are  gladly 
made  every  few  months  from 
different    parts  of  the  county 

A  Water  Supply 


When  a  fire  occurs,  the 
farmers  are  instructed  to 
bring  with  them  milk-cans 
filled  with  water  so  that  suf- 
ficient water  will  be  available 
to  recharge  the  chemical 
tanks. 

At  one  fire  there  were  20 
cans  of  water  waiting  when 
the  truck  arrived.  The  plafl 
is  regarded  as  a  good  one. 
since  the  milk-cans  are  easy 
to  handle;  and  when  the  water 
is  brought  by  neighbors  from 
their  ^vells.  it  Is  clean  and  can 
be  poured  Into  the  chemical 
tanks  without  fear  of  getting 
In  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  This 
plan  also  helps  to  conserve  the  water 
supply  on  the  farm  where  the  fire  is 
located. 

Where  the  farmer  has  been  careful 
in  giving  directions.  It  Is  possible  for 
the  fire-truck  t<i  reach  the  larm 
quickly.  The  truck  can  make  60  miles 
an  hour  on  good  open  road,  and  .sev- 
eral farm  calls  have  been  made  at 
that   speed. 

The  Inexperienced  fire-fighter  i.s  a 
menace  at  a  fire,  so  the  ofTlcei.s  of 
the  association  are  continually  ad- 
dressing farmers'  institutes  and 
Grange  meetings,  telling  farmers 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  In 
ca.se  of  fire. 

"Never  open  a  door  or  wlndc-.v  to 
let  the  smoke  out."  Is  one  of  th.-  ten 
commandments  of  flre-flghtlng  in  this 
as.sociation.  Others  deal  with  il-an- 
Ing  up  old  rubbish,  storing  hay  and 
fodder,  and   electrical   wiring. 

In  one  year  this  association  .-aved 
$42,000  worth  of  farm  property  and 
t>ecause  of  Its  effective  work  whs  in- 
strumental in  reducing  the  mitual 
fire  Insurance  rate  in  Its  county  from 
$3.10  to  $1.50. 

News  of  the  good  work  being  lone 
by  this  association  soon  spread 
throughout  southern  Michigan  \nth 
the  result  that  farmers  in  other  n'un- 
ties  formed  somewhat  .similar  otL-an- 
izations.  In  one  of  lhe.se  countit  -  400 
rural  property  owners  within  a  rad- 
ius of  eight  miles  of  the  county  seat 
Incorporafed  an  as.Hoclatjon.  put  chas- 
ed H  tire  truck  capable  of  a  sp I  "' 

60  miles  per  hour,  two  'X>f:  il'"" 
chemical  tanks,  200  feet  of  chuuiral 
ho,se,  a  pump  capable  of  thn  vint' 
."•OO  gallons  of  water  a  minute  :i'in 
a  river  or  cistern.  1.000  foot  of  'i  '^'' 
two  lung  extension  ladders,  two  pnw- 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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TIDD  started  away  down  the  path.  The  rest 
of  the  men  had  gone  carelessly,  without  a 
word  of  adieu. 
But  1  don't  want  the  easy  job!"  cried  Searway, 
stumbling  along  the  path  In  pursuit  of  the  boss. 
"I  dt'H  t  want  to  stay  here  alone.  I'm  willing  to  do 
i.nvtliing  else,  Mr.  Tldd.  I  want  to  go  down-river. 
l;  ain  t  right  to  pick  me  out." 

•]  come  pretty  near  running  this  crew!"  re- 
turned the  boss,  flaring  with  the  Ire  of  the  auto- 
crat gainsaid.  "It's  the  big  men  that  count  In  the 
riffling  on  the  shoals  down-river.  Here  It  needs 
only  a  featherweight  to  shoo  'em  along.  And  here 
vou  .stay.  When  the  rear  gets  along  in  August, 
join  in  and  come  down-river  with  "em." 

They  were  at  the  shore  by  this  time,  and  the 
lui.^.s  gruffly  ordered  the  men  into  the  bateaux, 
the  high  water  allowing  them  to  run  the  Jaws  In 
their  heavy  crafts. 

Tlu  men  piled  In  hastily  without  casting  an  eye 
on  the  forlorn  figure  watching  them  from  the 
bank. 

A  sudden  wave  of  homesickness  came  over  Sear- 
vay  Then  he  felt  that  he  must  mutiny.  But  be 
l!ne\K  enough  of  the  woods  by  this  time  to  realize 
how  entirely  helpless  he  was.  He  would  l>e  sum- 
marily dumped  out  of  any  bateau  that  he  entered. 
As  lo  starting  after  the  crew  and  trailing  them 
along  the  river,  he  knew  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  were  numberless  lagoons  and  streams 
cutting  the  shore  line,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
be  lost  In  the  mazes  of  the  forest  at  the  first  de- 
tour. He  was  as  certainly  marooned  as  if  he  were 
on  an  island  in  mid-ocean.  And  with  a  sense  of  his 
injuries  heavy  upon  him,  maddened  at  the  brutal 
fashion  in  which  the  news  had  been  broken  to  him, 
be  stood  against  the  cliff,  gloomily  watching  the 
boats  push  off. 

"Don't  let  the  owls  bite  you,  Searway!"  called 
one  of  the  men,  as  carelessly  as  if  they  were  leav- 
ing him  for  the  day. 

"If  a  quill  pig  comes  around,  sing  to  him.  He'll 
like  it." 

"Reemmt>er,"  called  another,  "that  If  a  bear 
tags  you,  and  you  haven't  got  your  fingers  crossed, 
you're  it!" 

And  after  all  their  woeds  intimacies  and  rude 
companionship,  this  was  all  they  cared  about  him! 

Tears  were  In  his  eyes  when  the  boats  went 
sweeping  into  the  swift  current,  and  one  by  one 
darted  down  between  the  cliffs  and  out  of  sight. 
He  realized  then  that  woods  manners  were  not 
very  consolatory  to  a  chap  who  knows  what  home- 
sickne.ss  means.  There  was  a  queer  ache  in  his 
throat,  and  he  had  no  word  to  fling  back  to  their 
rude  sallies.  With  a  queer  return  of  memory  of  a 
forgotten  pain,  he  felt  then  as  he  had  felt  years 
before,  when  the  kwys  at  school  had  tormented  him 
and  then  run  away  and  left  him  alone. 

When  the  last  red  shirt  had  disappeared  behind 
the  (lifts  and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  boatmen 
had  been  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  lashing  wa- 
ters, he  stcKHl  for  a  time  with  the  riot  of  the  rapid.; 
ihun^leiitig  in  his  ears,  and  seeming  to  hear  words 
and  calls  to  him. 

Kit  a  fi'v  vain  moments  ho  hoped  that  it  wa.s 
all  a  jiart  of  the  joke  of  the  evening  before.  But 
whci!  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  puhsating  bellow  of  the  river  in  front  of 
him  and  the  In.slstcnt  shrilling  of  a  jay-bird  In  the 
woods  behind,  he  sighed,  and  went  back  up  the 
path 

THK  canvas  had  been  tossed  carelessly  on  the 
[oles  of  a  tiny  lean-to.  and  Searway  straight- 
ened It  and  tacked  down  its  edge  with  some  weath- 
fru'.^n   "boom-spiles"   that  he  found   near  by. 

Then  he  Investigated  his  little  store  of  provl- 
sii'ns,  hard  bread,  self-raising  flour,  bacon,  pork, 
*>*ans  and  tea  and  a  can  of  molasses,  along  with  a 
little  array  of  tin  dishes,  and  tucked  them  away 
i-nde;    his  lean-to. 

There  was  a  rusty  camp  baker  that  was  evi- 
dently a  left-over  from  the  administration  of  .some 
rrn.iing  mayor  of  Toban  Jaws.  A  squirrel  had 
Desi.ii  there,  and  .sat  now  at  a  little  distance, 
'chi<kcrlng"  angrily  when  he  tipped  up  the  oven 
md  spatted  the  sheet  iron  with  his  palm  to  dls- 
't^ge  the  refuse.  The  native  resident's  grief  and 
wger  were  so  assertive  that  the  new  mayor  at 
li.st  to.s.sed  bim  a  bit  of  hard  bread  as  a  bribe  not 
'0  a'lsail  the  new  administration  so  ferociously. 

"Hien  he  shouldered  the  three  tools  of  his  trade 
'he  shepherd's  crooks,  by  which  he  was  to  hold 
•iominion  over  the  strange  flock  of  the  great 
^^atuway  his  long  pick-pole,  with  Its  screw  point. 
h^^  taut-»log,  with  its  springing  hook,  and  his 
f*'*^'  y.  or  iron-shod  pry. 

Th.  logs  were  running  free  that  day  Kvoiy 
''  *  iind  then  one  swimg  against  the  lodge  and 
leeti,,.,|,  the  water  boiling  over  it.  But  after  this 
■ittl.  .lelay  it  wont  along,  dancing  down  the  Jaws 
"•  "•  white  smother  gaily  enough.  Shain  niourn- 
fuliy  lellected  that  even  the  logs  did  not  want  to 
"a.v  with  him  at  Toban. 

On  iiiat  first  day  the  din  of  the  rushing  waters 
filled  his  ears  with  irritating  insistence  He  kept 
lurking  his  head  round  suddenly,  for  the  noise  of 
'««  waters  foole<l  him  strangely,  and  it  seemed 
'**t   persons   were    shouting   at    him   from   some- 
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where  near  by.  He  went  up  Into  the  woods,  where 
the  sound  was  dulled  a  bit;  but  the  woods  were 
damp  and  lonesome,  with  wreaths  of  dirty  snow 
in  the  little  valleys.  So  he  came  back  to  the  noisy 
companionship  of  the  river. 

At  least  that  had  come  from  somewhere  and  was 
going  somewhere — was  going  down  to  the  country 
of  the  new  Acadia  to  sweep  round  the  great  circle 
of  the  St.  John,  past  the  big,  swelling  hills  and 
the  narrow  farms  he  bad  heard  his  people  tell 
about.  And  when  be  looked  down  through  the 
vaporous  throat  of  the  Jaws,  and  thought  of  the 
others  going  on  gaily,  seeing  new  vistas  and  shar- 
ing the  rough  jollity  of  the  camp,  a  longing  that 
was  almost  frenzy  seized  him  and  urged  him  to 
leap  into  the  flood  and  follow.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  now  to  him  like  a  deliberate  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  to  single  him  out  for  persecution: 
and  In  his  rage  and  helplessness  he  sat  down  on 
the  rocks  and  wept  like  a  child. 

But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  overcome 
the  passions  it  Is  hunger,  and  as  the  shadow  of 
his    cant-dog.    standing    stiffly    in    the    soil,    grew 


1$is  Cheerful  Plowman 


I  <iiK.ss  IT'S  DUE  them: 

COMETIMES  1  tear  my  whiskers  when  a  dunning 
•^  letter  comes.  I  rave  like  ninety  ganders  and  I 
twirl  my  throbbing  thumbs.  ""Oh,  the  grocer,  drat 
hi.s  picture,  what's  he  wanting  now,  the  scamp?  He 
will  pocket  all  my  earnings  and  hell  turn  me  loose, 
u    tramp. 

And  look,  here  is  another  from  the  druggist' 
.Mark  my  words,  I  will  soon  be  eating  berries  in 
the  forest  with  the  birds.  And  the  plumber"  What 
the  Harry"  All  he  did  wa.s  drain  a  pipe.  Hes  an- 
ulher   highway    robber,    he  s   a   grafter   and    a   snipe. 

"And  the  man  who  patches  wagons?  And  the 
man  who  hammers  plows"  And  the  man  who  tunes 
up  motors?  And  the  man  who  doctors  cows?  Twen- 
ty-seven, think  abouf  it!  Twenty-seven  loafing  gents 
who  are  after  all  my  dollars  and  my  little  pile  of 
cents. 

I've  a  notion  not  to  pay  them,  not  to  pay  a 
single  one.  Have  they  ever  done  a  service?  Will 
•  you  tell  what  they've  done?  I  am  raising  pigs  and 
barley  for  the  hungry  folks  to  eat.  and  I'm  turnlnu 
out  fat  turkeys  and  a  splendid  lot  of  wheat'  I'm 
producin*.'  for  the  hunirry,  I  am  doing  something 
tine  on  this  little  farm,  I  tell  you,  at  this  little  job 
of  mine'  But  those  rascals,  they  are  grabbing  at 
the  dollurs  heio  and  Ihrie  and  the  world  could 
starve    foi    bis.'uits   and    they    woul.lnt    leally   care.' 

Thus  I  rave  .-md  thus  I  si>utfei  wh.n  the  bills 
flood  in  on  me,  but  I  know  a  dai  n  siiiht  better,  as 
the  angels  will  a-ireo.  For.  how  could  I  raise  bni- 
h'y  if  ti-.e  blark.smith  wasn't  thrro  to  bo'ster  up  ni;,- 
wagon  and  to  hanuner  out  my  shari<  *  \ud  how 
■  oiilii  I  inise  chick. us  if  the  plumber  diiln't  come 
to  make  the  drain  pipes  steady  and  to  net  them 
into  plumb? 

If  the  (Irilh'Kist  didn't  li.-uidle  JKst  the  powdor.x  I 
.-hould  have,  and  the  pmper  kind  of  balsam  and 
the  propel  kiiui  of  salve  .  but  what's  the  use  of 
talking,  they  are  needetl  every  one,  so  111  pay  them 
every  dollar  ami  I'll  think  of  it  as  fun  J.  E.  T. 
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short,  his  appetite  grew  strong.  His  hunger  drew 
him  back  to  the  seat  of  his  government  at  an  op- 
portune time,  because  the  offended  squirrel  had 
collected  several  of  his  friends,  and  the  mob  had 
already  broken  Into  the  stores,  and  were  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  away  such  edibles  as  they 
could  handle. 

Therefore  Shain  devoted  the  rest  of  a  busy  day 
to  municipal  Improvements,  which  Included  a  rock 
cache  for  his  provisions,  new  stones  for  the  lining 
of  the  bean-hole,  and  a  thatching  of  the  sides  of 
the  lean-to.  Already  the  place  looked  more  home- 
like, and  when  he  had  kindled  his  little  fire  at  dusk 
and  sat  l)efore  it.  there  was  a  certain  coziness 
about  It  all   that  cheered  him. 

He  reflected  that  on  the  drive  it  was.  after  all, 
steady  lift  and  tug.  wet  foot  and  slosh-away  from 
sun  to  sun;  and  then  he  rolled  himself  In  his 
blankets  ^^ith  the  thought  that  for  a  marooned 
man  even  this  amount  of  consolation  was  very 
comforting. 

The  new  mayor  of  Toban  Jaws  blinked  his  eyes 
once  or  twice  at  the  winking  stars  and  went  to 
sleep. 

When  Sham  stirred,  stretched  and  awoke  the 
next  morning,  the  river  was  singing  Its  hoarse 
song,  and  somehow  It  sounded  vastly  more  cheer- 
ful than  it  had  done  4he  day  before.  The  May  sun, 
just  above  the  rocky  ridge  in  the  east,  quivered 
in  his  eyes  as  he  opened  them.  The  warm  light 
danced  In  flakes  over  the  pine-needle  carpet  as  the 
wind  shook  the  branches  of  the  big  trees.  A 
thrush  and  a  jay-bird  were  trying  out  their  voices, 
and  his  argumentative  friend  of  the  preceding 
day,  the  squirrel,  was  sitting  on  the  rock  cache, 
eyeing  him  reproachfully  and  nursing  sore  paws. 

Decidedly  It  was  more  cheery  at  Toban  than  he 
had   imagined. 

So  he  frizzled  his  bacon  and  ate  his  hard  bread, 
and  even  meditated  with  ardor  on  a  pan  of  hot 
biscuits  for  supper. 

A  half-hour  later  Shain  discovered  that  a  sulky 
old  hemlock  had  lodged  during  the  night  on  the 
ledge,  had  gathered  to  itself  numerous  lazy  mal- 
contents of  the  log  family,  and  was  rapidly  estat>- 
lishing  a  colony. 

It  was  the  labor  of  a  busy  forenoon  to  wade 
out  in  the  shoals  and  tumble  the  sulkers  over  into 
the  channel.  And  In  the  afternoon  various  munic- 
ipal Improvements  suggested  themselves  to  the 
new  mayor,  and  then  evening  came,  and  with  it 
.sound  slumber,  that  even  scouting  porcupines, 
scuffing  In  the  underbrush,  and  a  squalling  owl 
could  not  break. 

Thus  one  day  followed  another  for  many  weeks, 
flooded  with  sunshine  or  washed  with  rain,  but  all 
very  peaceful,  and  each  one  bringing  deeper  con- 
tent to  the  Toban  administration. 

Once  In  a  while,  to  be  sure,  the  mayor  envied 
the  logs  that  were  bound  down  Into  the  flashing 
waters  of  the  far  St.  John.  Soon  these,  he  reflect- 
ed, would  sail  gaily  past  wooded  islands  and  skirt 
delectable  shores,  where  the  Acadian  farmhouses 
stood  shaded  under  their  maples  and  elms,  while 
he  must  stay  in  the  solitude. 

BITT  the  In.sensible  logs,  at  least,  could  not  talk 
or  incite  or  coax,  and  therefore  the  Toban 
regime  would  have  remained  comfortable  and 
measurably  content  had  it  not  been  for  distrac- 
tions that  the  mayor  had  not  counted  on. 

As  soon  as  the  high  water  dropped  and  the 
weather  grew  warmer,  he  realized  that  he  had 
been  posted  beside  a  wonderful   thoroughfare. 

First  came  the  lumber  prospectors  from  dov^-n- 
river,  making  the  carry  about  the  Jaws  and  pol- 
ing away  up-stream,  bound  into  the  woods  to 
Iwate  the  next  sea.sons  cuttings.  Sometimes  these 
men  stopped  and  camped  with  the  mayor,  and  all 
humorously  gave  him  his  title,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mock  administration  had  been  for 
many  years  the  river  jest. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  June  all  his  visitors 
came  from  the  other  way,  came  spinning  down 
the  swift  water  in  canoes,  bow  and  stem  paddles 
flashing,  and  merry  .shouts  hailing  him  The.se 
voyagers  were  city  people,  making  the  "big  swing,"" 
already  browned  and  hardy  after  many  days  of 
roughing  it.  And  it  was  well  for  the  "mayor  of 
Toban  Jaws  that  his  temper  was  even  and  his 
nature  serene,  for  every  guide  and  every  sports- 
man had  fresh  quip  and  satire.  There  were  merry 
brown  women,  tm),  before  whose  sallies  his  eyes 
fell  and  his  tongue  stammered. 

They  all  went  on,  the  guides  carrying  the  canoes 
down  the  winding  wood-road,  the  craft  up-turned 
over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  whole  re- 
.stmbling  a  parade  of  huge,  queer,  hard-shelled 
insects. 

As  on  anil  on  this  profession  streamed  to  the 
unknown  and  desirable  north,  unrest  stine.l  again 
in  .shaiu  s  breast.  Diirint;  thi  many  days  when 
no  one  eanie  he  was  hungry  for  companionship, 
even  that  of  the  caiolo.s.^  jesteis  who  had  made 
liiin  Iheii  butt  and  gone  on.  forgetting  him. 

One  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the  lee  of  his  "'smudge 
pail.  ■  whore  the  eddying  snioKo  drove  away  the 
tinonging  in.sccts,  a  canoe  slid  .softly  down  the 
shore,  and  when  its  jirow  grated  on  the  shingle 
at  the  carry  landing-place,  the  bow  paddler  stood 
up  to  step  out.  (To  be  continued.) 
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Why  Let  Them  Strut? 


By   M  \R<  EM.K  LAVAL 

IX  .:.i  :ate  summer  or  early  fall,  when  the 
flock  :s  culled  for  non-egg-laying  hens  and 
surn^  s  roosters,  the  wise  homemaker  will  get 
nut  l-er  -anning  equipment  and  can  many  glass 
jars  or  vln  cans  of  chickens.  Prices  are  lowest  at 
this  seiJjn  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  the 
best  tin-.?  of  the  year  to  can  chickens. 

Chicken  canning  is  economical  and  so  often  a 
leal  b>"-.ng  to  the  homemaker.  When  unexpect- 
.d  gu-^--  arrive  for  dinner,  she  can  select  a  jar  of 
tried,  :  i-'ed  or  stewed  chicken,  and  prepare  a 
■  leliciouj  -.r.eal  %vith  a  minimum  of  time  and  trou- 
ble. I-  ?h-?  comes  home  late  from  a  community 
meeting  ":  a  shopping  trip,  there's  a  jar  of  chick- 
tn  all  r^ily  to  be  heated  and  set  before  the  hun- 

For  -if.ning  purposes,  the  birds  should  not  he 
led  for  a:  least  24  hours  before  killing.  Kill  at 
least  s:x  hours  before  canning,  as  it  takes  that 
long  f:r  :he  animal  heat  to  leave  the  body.  Re- 
move fei-.hers,  pin  feathers  and  singe.  Cleanse  the 
surface  ?:  the  chicken  thoroughly  by  rubbing  it 
with  s.ii  or  bran.  Then  cool  the  chicken  rapidly. 
This  rip.l  cooling  after  killing  is  essential  to  a 
good  f.ivr  in  canned  chicken. 

In  p:i:.armg  the  bird  for  canning,  care  should 
be  taken  :n  drawing  it  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
diges'lve  tract  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
meat.  !:"  the  following  steps  are  followed,  the 
chicken  v  ill  be  cut  just  right  for  canning: 

How  to  Prepare  for  Canning 

=■  the  tips  of  the  wings,  cutting  at  the  first 

-»    the  wings. 

>   the   foot   cutting  at   the   knee   joint. 

^  the  leg  cutting  at  the  hip  or  saddle  joint. 

••>    removed    jwrtion    of    the    leg    into    two 

the   joint. 

:  >>  bird  so  the  back  of  the  head  is  toward 
i-or,  cut  through  the  neck  bone  with  a 
ut>  but  do  not  cut  the  windpipe  or  gullet. 
-..-.?    index    flnper    separate    the    gullet    and 

trom  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
rju:?li  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
'.   pointed   knife  cut  through   the  skin   from 

•  V    part   of   the   neck    thus   separated   to   the 
•:'.;:ig  made  by   removins   the  wing. 
t.:e  head  attached  to  the  gullet  and   wind- 

:)osen  these   fr{)m   the   neck   down    as   far 

rV.arp  pointed  knife  cut  around  the  shoul- 
-,   pull   it   out  of   position  and   break   it. 
;-.^  white  spots  on  the  ribs  and  cut  through 

■:'.   these   white   spots. 
i:  ;   to  the  vent;   cut  around   it.  and   loosen. 
-■   the  crop  and  remove  the  digestive  tract 
'   h:rd  pullinK   it    hack   toward   the  vent. 
^   ;hp  lun^s  and   kidneys  with  the   point  of 

~  "he  neck  close  to  the  body. 

•.-.:  .jsih    the    backbone    at    the   joint    or    just 

-  ■    .liaphragm. 

•  -   the  oil  sac. 
i:-'  the  breast  from  the  backbone  by  cutting 

.    :•:!   the  white  st>ots. 

-    n'.let   from  each   side   of  the   breast   bone. 

-harp    at    the    point    of    the    breast    bone. 

knife   and    rutting  away    the   wishbone 

:>.u'at.     Bend    in    the    bones    of   the    breast 
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ken  IS  then  leady  to  l)e  canned.    It  may 
jasted.  slewed,  or  hxed  in  any  way  that 
served.    Fix  the  canned  chicken  as  you 
ive  it. 

;nger  birds  may  he  fried  in  the  usual 
the  pieces  are  thoroughly  Ijrowiied.  Tho 
>  may  be  boned  by  splitting  the  flesh 
oack  and  removing  it  from  the  skeleton, 
tarp  knife. 

nice  way  i.s  to  prepare  the  chicken  as 
<':?eing  and  then  to  steam  it  in  a  pres- 
et until  the  meat  can  be  removed  from 
The  cooked  meat  is  then  packed  in 
or  tin  cans  to  be  processed. 

Ki|iilpiiM-nt   \«'«'ded 

r..  pressure  cofiker  is  recommended  for 
:.;  of  chicken  as  this  method  assures  safe 
•Mlh  sure  keeping  qualities.  The  high 
ijlainable  in  the  pressure  cooker  pre- 
.lage.  as  all  bacteria  and  spores  are 
e-tioyed  during  the  canning  process  The 
/ariment  of  Agriculture  recommends  the 


pressure  cooking  meth- 
od for  canning  all 
meats  as  the  one  safe 
sure  method.  Chickens 
are  an  expensive  food, 
so  it  behooves  us  to 
follow  the  advice  of 
the  government  when 
it  comes  to  canning 
them  as  well  as  all 
other  meats. 

Glass  jars  or  tin 
cans  may  be  used.  Tin 
cans  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  the  pack- 
ing of  the  chicken.  A 
tin  can  sealer  quickly 
and  easily  seals  the 
cans  after  the  chicken 
is   placed  in  them. 

A  steam  pressure 
cooker,  tin  cans  and 
sealer  can  all  be  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of 
every  farm  kitchen  for 
canning.  The  cooker  is 
also  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  regular 
meals  for  the  saving 
of  time  and  fuel. 


Canning  chicken  is  \rry 
may   be  friei*.    i.     stcd 


Packing  the  Chicken 

After  the  chicken  has  been  prepared,  as  desir- 
ed, it  should  be  packed  hot  into  hot  jars  or  tin  cans. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  packing  a  number  of  chick- 
ens to  make  two  distinct  packs.  Place  in  one  the 
.selected  parts  such  as  the  drumsticks,  thighs, 
wings,  etc.  This  may  l>e  called  the  "company" 
jar.  Tha  less  desirable  parts,  wing  tips,  neck  and 
ether  bony  pieces,  although  they  are  just  as  nu- 
tritious and  tasty,  can  be  put  into  a  "family"  jar, 
to  be  used  for  soup  or  stews. 

To  pack  the  "company"  or  "show"  jar.  first  put 
in  the  thigh,  then  a  drumstick,  then  the  two  wings 
fitting  one  into  the  other.  Unless  some  sort  of 
support  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  jar  at  this 
stage  the  pieces  will  begin  to  fall  one  upon  the 
other.  The  chicken  feet,  if  they  have  been  proper- 
ly prepared  and  scalded,  will  serve  fairly  well  in 
this  capacity.  Chicken  feet  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  gelatine  and  should  not  be  disregarded 
If  the  feet  are  not  used,  the  neck,  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  back  attached,  answers  verj'  well 
as  a  support.  Place  the  rib-end  down  so  that  the 
ribs  will  act  as  a  center  support  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding pieces.  The  neck  can  be  used  as  a  handle, 
as  it  comes  well  toward  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  is 
useful  for  removing  the  first  piece  of  chicken 
when  the  jar  is  opened  for  serving. 

Next  insert  the  back,  placing  it  in  a  jar  so  that 
it  entirely  conceals  the  neck  portion.  Use  the  back 
as  a  foundation  for  the  two  large  pieces  of  white 
meat  or  fillet.  Spread  these  out  over  the  back  so 
that  they  cover  as  much  surface  as  possible.  This 
white  meat  when  cooked  adds  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  jar.  Pack  the  remaining  leg,  thigh 
and  wishbone.  Add  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt  to 
each  quart.  Do  not  add  any  water.  Place  in  glass 
jars,  on  which  rubber  rings  have  been  placed. 
(Jompletely  seal  tin  cans. 

Sterilize  pint  jars  for  one  hour  at  15  pound.-i 
pressure;  quart  jars  70  minutes  at  15  pounds  pres- 
sure. Let  pressure  run  down  to  zero;  slowly  re- 
lease steam  through  petcock.  Remove  cover  of 
cooker  slowly.  Remove  Jars  and  completely  seal. 
If  tin  cans  have  been  used,  the  steam  can  Ix' 
immediately  released  slowly  through  the  petcock 
and  the  tin  cans  placed  in  cold  water  to  stop  fur- 
ther cooking. 

The  following  recipes  may  be  helpful; 

Pried  Chirkt-n 

Fry  pieces  of  chicken  in  fat  as  for  the  table. 
Add  no  flour.  When  chicken  is  brown,  but  not 
done,  pack  in  jars  and  add  gravy  from  pan.  Add 
.sal  I.    Process. 

Frioa««i«»ed  Chicken 

Prepare  according  to  your  favorite  recipe.  Cook 
until  well  browned.  Place  in  the  jars  with  or 
without  bones     Add  .salt     Process. 


cuHily  dune  with  a  pressure  cooker.    The  chicken 
or  stewed  iH'fore   being    packed  in  the   hot   jars. 

Roast  Fowl 

Melt  some  butter  or  drippings  in  roasting  pan. 
place  the  chicken  in  it  and  brown  in  the  oven 
Add  a  little  hot  water  and  baste  the  fowl  fre- 
([uently.  Cook  until  fairly  tender.  Remove  frura 
oven  and  cut  into  pieces  which  will  fit  into  the  jar, 
or  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  place  into 
the  jar.  Pour  the  gravy  (use  no  floun  over  the 
chicken.     Add   salt.     Process. 

Stewed  Chicken 

Cook  chicken  in  water  to  cover  until  meat  is 
well  loosened  from  the  bone.  Remove  bones,  keep- 
ing the  pieces  of  meat  as  large  as  possible.  Pack 
hot  in  hot  jars  or  tin  cans;  add  salt  and  fill  with 
boiling  broth  in  which  the  chicken  was  cooked 
Process. 

All  of  these  different  kinds  of  chicken  can  be 
prepared  for  canning  in  the  pressure  cooker,  th  is 
saving  considerable  time.  Stewing  chickens  .suii- 
tiently  cooked  for  canning  will  require  only  l-'') 
minutes  in  the  pressure  cooker,  while  it  takes  <  ne 
hour  in  any  other  kettle.  After  the  chicken  t.i- 
been  cooked,  the  cooker  can  then  be  turned  mi  > 
a  canner. 


Game  of  Passing  Pennies 

ADOZF.N  little  girls  at  a  birthday  party  were 
shut  in  the  house  by  falling  rain  and  the 
afternoon  was  almost  a  failure  until  Aunt  Jen;iie 
came  In  and  tatight  them  some  new  games.  Pa->- 
ing  pennies  was  one  of  the  best  liked  and  thi-  is 
the  way  they  did  it. 

The  players  were  divided  in  two  lines,  six  in 
each  line.  There  could  have  been  longer  lines  liul 
there  been  more  players. 

At  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  rows  siiliU 
tables  were  placed  and  on  the  one  at  the  top  two 
little  heaps  of  pennies,  six  for  each  side. 
•  At  a  signal  child  number  one  of  each  row  take.'* 
a  penny  from  the  table  with  his  left  hand,  passes 
it  to  his  right  and  drops  it  with  that  hand  intJ 
the  left  hand  of  child  number  two,  who  passe-  it 
from  left  to  right  and  then  on  to  child  niiir,  "i 
three.  Meanwhile  as  soon  as  the  first  penny  v  i"^ 
passed  to  child  number  two.  child  number  •  m' 
takes  another  from  the  table  and  starts  It  diuti 
the  line. 

Each  line  tries  to  see  which  can  first  pass 
the  pennies  from  its  pile  on  the  upper  table  ' 
pile  being   made  on  the  lower  table. 

No  player  must  have  more  than  (me  penny 
his  handn  at  a  time  and  if  one  is  dropped  it  n; 
be  recovered  before  more  can  be  passed. 


UiistThink  AhoutSchoolClothes 


Lining  the  garbage  pall  with  paper  and  wi  ip- 
ping  up  garbage  each  time  it  is  put  In  helps  to 
prevent  flies. 
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i?ir.— Cut  in  5  .oizes    6.  8.  10,  12  and 

.:'     A  10-year  size  with  the  cape  re- 

.'  «  yird.«  o(  39-inch  material.  Price 

•■•»  ■•  iijr  ,J3c. 

6)10.— Uidieo'  roat.   Cut  In  Ave  sizes 

;•>.   4'i  und  42  Inrhex  bust   measure. 

•i  h    ^ize    re<iuires    4'-    yards    of   39- 

i'»rt.il.    To  line  the  cual   leiiuires  1 

'    xi.hes   wide.     Price    15c   or    two 

oSOJ.— Cui   m  three  sizes:    16.  18  and 

The  dres."  with  the  cape  for  an 

■"IT-"  requires  4',    yards  of  39-iiKii 

Without  the  lape  3'-j  yards  will 

;  :■•  I     Priee  15c  or  two  for  25o. 

6Jl».— Misses'    dress.     Cut    in    three 

'•>.   is  .-Old  -V  years.    An  18-year  .size 

•  -  ■  ,■  yurds  of  39-inch  material.  For 

-'i-.tt  material    *»    yard    is   required. 

r  ■-•  for  25c. 

ojol.— t;irl»'  dress.    Cut  in  ("Ur  sizes 
■■'■•■i    10  years.     An   S-yeur    M7.e   re- 
■    •  .  \  irds  of  one  material  3fi  liuhes 
■    Wider.    Price  15c  t^r  iwo  for  25c. 

»SIS. — l.,;idles'     dress.      Cut     in     live 
t     3rt.    'ix.    40    and    42    Inrhes    bust 

.X  lis-inch  size  re<iuirps  t'l   y.inls 
ii :■  h   :,i:iterial.     For  rontrastlns   ni:i 

yir.l  39  Inches  wide  (ut  cros'<- 
1-  rn  luired.  Price  15c  or  two  for  25<v 
«5S7 — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  fiHir  sizes 
'■-  iv.'l  II  years.  A  12  year  size  witli 
-':*,>•,*«  requires  3'«  yards  of  mate 
■-'  u.  hes  wide.    Price  iflc  or  two  foi 


Ho.  6923.— Ladles'  apron.  Cut  in  one  size, 
medium  It  requires  1':  yards  of  36-lnch 
material.  To  finish  with  bias  binding  re- 
quires 7  yards  I'j  inches  wide.  Price  15c 
or   two  for  25c. 

Vo.  6384.— <;irls  bloomer  dress.  Cut  in 
four  size.-'  2  4.  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year 
size  with  sh'.rt  sleeves  will  require  2H 
yards  of  W-ituh  material.  Price  15c  or 
two   for   2.'m-. 

Ho,  6938. -Girls'  dre.ss.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
6  m.'s..  1.  2  ami  3  years.  A  2-year  size  re- 
quires 1  .  yards  "f  32-in«  h  mat«rtal.  The 
yoke  and  skirt  facings  of  .•.>ntrastln«  ma- 
terial re<iuire  'j  yard  32  inches  _wide  cut 
crosswise.    Price  K"   or  two  f"r  25c. 

Ho.  6545,  -Ladles  morning  frock.  Cut  in 
four  .■'ize»  Small.  3i-3«:  medium.  38-40. 
large.  12-44:  extra  large  16-18  inches  bust 
measure.    Pri>e  1.1c  or  two  for  25c. 


HOW    TO   OBDEB 

Write  your  name  .»nd  address 
clearly  .State  numliT  md  size  of 
each  inti'Tn  Pri<-e  1:'v-  each,  two 
for  25c  .<end  slamp-^  '>r  coin  Our 
Fashion  Magazine  will  help  in  pre- 
paring vour  wardrobe  Copy  only 
10c.  Ad'dreM  Pattern  Department. 
Peiuisylvania  Farmer.  79)1  Penn 
Avo  .    Pittsburgh     Pi 


TWO      HELPERS 


MiNSTEAD    OF    ONeAiN 


EVERY     BAR 


FELS-NAPTHA 

IS  FINE  FOR  SOAKING  OR 

BOILING  CLOTHES 


Fels-Naptha  is  one  soap  that  is  al- 
ways willing  to  work — your  way.  Boil 
your  clothes  if  you  like.  Soak  them  if 
you  with.  But  use  Fels-Naptha  and 
you'll  tet  a  wash  that  will  delight  you 
—  quicker  and  easier  than  you  ever 
expected. 

The  reason  is  timple  enough  — 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  fve  active 
cleaners  in  ever>'  bar.  Not  "just  soap," 
hut  unusually  good  golden  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha.  Working  hand-in- 
hand,  this  sturdy  pair  bring  you  extra 
help.  Together,  they  loosen  the  most 
stubborn  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without 
hard  rubbing — in  water  of  any  temper' 
ature. 

Next  washday,  remember — the  bar- 
gain that  counts  is  the  one  that  saves 
you.  What  you  want  is  more  help,  not 
more  bars.  And  Fels-Naptha  gives  you 
extra  help.  Try  it  in  tub  or  machine. 


Try  it  for  easier  household  cleaning  — 
for  windows  and  woodwork,  for  milk 
cans,  strainers,  incubator  trays.  Your 
hands  will  find  it  gentle.  For 
Fels-Naptha  works  so  quickly  that  you 
don't  have  them  in  soapy  water  so  long. 
Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your  grocer's.  The 
ten-bar  carton  is  specially  convenient! 

•  •  • 
SPECIAL  OFFER—We'Il  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha  t) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-8-2. 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


5W0\ 


ii«jS5»*^ 


10  Pc.  Full  Stae  Silver  Aluminum  Set  Includltui 
large  Preserrlng  Kettle.  Mixing  Bowl.  Sauce 
Pan.  Puddltw  Pan.  Pie  Pan.  Cake  Pan.  Dipper. 
Graduated  Measuring  Cup.  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers,  given  FREE  t>eside3  Dluner  Set. 
for    promptness.       Satisfaction    Guaranteed-. 


and  wltb  eveiy  pound  giv«  to  eacb  purchaser 

aU  a<  the  following  high  grade  pure  food 
I  products :  pound  Baking  Powder,  laiga  tMttla 
I  vanilla.  tx>s  Com  Starcn.  pound  Oane  Sugar 
1  bos  Baking  Soda.  t>os  of  Oooo*.  bos  Dessert 

Jelly,  box  Pepper  and  jar  Prepared  Mustard 
I  (as  per  plan  1322)  and  this  full  sise,  ban*- 
|s4Mnei]r  tfeeorated  Horn  of  Plenty  OiKBcr 
ISetlsxoars,  Absolutely  Free.  Htmdreds  of 
I  other  Premiums  such  as  Furniture.  Rugs. 
I  Kitchen  Sets.  Wearing  Apparel,  etc..  or  Big 

Cash  Commiaslon.  You  can  also  sell  Hous^ 
I  bold  Supplies.  Toilet  Articles.  Jewelry,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

You  tiave  nothing  to  risk.  Our  Iron-Clad 
guarantee  inauies  Absolute  Satisfaction  and 
a  Squats  Deal.  During  our  33  years  in  busi- 
ness we  bave  establisbed  an  honest  and  de- 
pendable reputation,  and  are  known  as 
the    World's    Greatest    Premium    Bouse. 

Writ*  Today  for  Big  Tree  CaUloff 
and  FuU  Inf  omuition. 

THE  PERRY  0.  MMON  CO^ 
D«pt.  539        Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  fmty  irith 

ClTICl'RA  SOAP 

Anoint  tcilh 

CtTiri'K.V  OI.>TME.>T 

RELIEF  AM>  HEAI.I.M.  lOlXOW 


lunplr  fra* 

Cvtlnn.'  l><St  *a.  MtllM.  IfUL 


Prl«  SSf   ••'h 
AddTM* 


ulbBook-/i«<^ 

It  fell"  v.iM  nf  the  rtowcm  that 
will  lilntiiu  thU  wlnt<>r  In  thr 
h»ti«<»-  iinil  thi>«»>  thiit.  i>ltinti<<l 
How.  will  fflvt*  >.»ii  A  h.'autifiil 
Kfinli'n  next  •prinir.  WrlH"  for 
a  opv  <yf  thi'  frp<>  hiilh  honk 

^.  ATLEB  SURPBB  CO. 
•74  Barp**  BMs-.  'Mia..  '•- 


Read  the  Advertisements 

they  keep  you  to  the  fore  of  modern  life.  Through  advertise- 
nients  you've  hiid  down  the  >hovel  and  the  hoe.  You  can  huy 
a  whole  luirvest  ready-to-eat  in  cans.  You've  huntr  up  the  fiddle 
and  the  bow,  for  a  radii>.  There's  little  old-tinie  work  left  in 
this  age  of  ama^inq;  short-cuts.  Read  the  advertisements  care- 
fully and  when  an.^wering  iheni.  say  you  saw  their  ad  in  Penn- 
s\lvania  Fanner. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


Gay  Feathers  Make  Gay  Birds 


A  SUMMER  porch  or  a  wide  light 
window  where  cheery  sunbeams 
flit,  where  blossoms  and  greenery  of 
cool  moist  plants  and  ferns  effect  a 
tropical  atmosphere,  provides  just  the 
right  background  for  a  very  resplend- 
ent parrot  like  the  one  in  the  illus- 
tration. Here  he  can  perch  and 
swing  picturesquely  in  quaint  and 
colorful   charm. 

Fibre  parrot  forms  come  perching 
on  a  lot  of  self-material.  The  form 
is  slightly  reconstructed,  according  to 
the  following  directions: 

Step  1:  With  a  sharp  knife  blade 
or  scissors  cut  away  the  log  and  feet 
of  the  parrot.  The  cutting  lines  are 
indicated  on  the  form  by  dotted  lines. 
Step  2:  Cut  out  wings  along  dot- 
ted lines.  Retain  these  wing  cut-outs 
for  foundations  of  wings  to  be  re- 
attached later.  The  head,  tail,  breast 
and  a  very  narrow  back  now  remain. 
Step  3:  Through  the  opening  made 
by  cutting  out  the  wings,  stuff  the 
body  of  the  bird  with  pieces  of  crepe 
paper  stretched  and  crushed.  Wrap 
smoothly  with  two-inch  wide  strips 
of  crepe  paper  the  body  to  hold  stuff- 
ing securely  and  to  keep  the  body 
smooth.  Paste  do\*Ti  the  ends  of  the 
strips. 

Step  4:  Reinforce  the  wing  foun- 
dations vrtth  heavy  weight  wires  dou- 
bled to  form  a  loop  half  as  long  as 
the  length  of  the  wing.  Cut  these 
wires  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the 
two  ends  extending  beyond  the  base 
of  the  wings  about  four  inches,  to  be 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  bird. 
Fasten  the  loops  to  the  wings  with 
little  tabs  of  gummed  cloth  tape. 

Step  5:  Bend  the  extending  ends 
of  wing  wires  to  shape,  arrange  in 
right  position  to  back  of  body  and 
fasten  securely  with  tabs  of  the  gum- 
med tape. 

Step  6:  Now  feet  must  be  pro- 
vided. Cover  pieces  of  heavy  wire 
with  tan  colored  crepe  paper  cut  in 
inch-wide  strips  and  crushed.  Bend 
in  hairpin  shape  for  claws  then  re- 
bend  each  in  the  center  to  a  slight 
angle.  Wrap  two  hairpins  together 
to  form  one  foot  of  four  claws,  leav- 
ing the  ends  of  the  wires  at  top  un- 
wrapped. Punch  holes  in  proper  po- 
sition in  the  stuffed  body;  apply  glue 
to  the  imwrapped  end.s  of  the  claw 
wires  and  insert  these  ends  into  the 
holes.  To  strengthen  and  hold  them 
securely  in  place,  fa.sten  with  gum- 
med cloth   tape. 

Step  7;  With  two-inch  strips  of 
paper,  cut  across  the  grain,  and 
stretched,  wrap  the  body  smoothly, 
bringing  the  strips  from  the  back 
over  the  shoulders,  across  the  breast, 
under  the  wings  and  over  again  onto 
the  back. 

The  parrot  is  now  ready  for  the 
application  of  feathers,  beak  covering 
and  eyes. 

C'uttlng  »nd  .Applying  Featherw 
The  feathers  vary  in  size.  The  tail 
feathers  are  strips  of  paper  about 
two  inches  wide  and  of  graduated 
lengths,  ranging  from  four  to  twelve 
Inches  long,  trimmed  to  points  at  the 


lower  ends.  They  are  cut  with  the 
grain  of  the  paper  and  made  of  dou- 
ble thickness,  pasting  the  two  thick- 
nesses together.  This  keeps  them  in 
realistic  shape. 

Arrange  and  paste  the  tail  feathers 
in  place  onto  the  foundation,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  the  foundation  and 
working  upward.  Cover  the  joining 
or  tops  of  tall  feathers  with  feathers 
cut  two  inches  wide  and  three  and 
one-half  inches  long,  pasting  them  in 
overlapping  rows  working,  as  before, 
from  the  base  upward. 


Cut  and  paste  together  wing  feath- 
ers the  same  as  described  for  the  tail, 
except  in  lengths  ranging  from  three 
to  eight  inches;  arrange  and  paste  in 
place  on  the  wing  foundations. 

The  bird's  body  and  the  tops  of 
wings  are  covered  with  feathers  cut 
two  inches  wide  and  three  inches 
long,  trimmed  to  points  at  the  lower 
ends.  These  are  pasted  in  place  in 
neat  overlapping  rows  onto  the  foun- 
dation, beginning  at  the  back  of  the 
body  and  working  towards  the  neck. 

As  the  neck  is  approached,  use 
feathers  one  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  and  paste  in  place  in  the  same 
overlapping  arrangement,  and  work- 
ing upward  and  toward  the  top  of 
the  head  and  beak. 

Cover  the  beak  with  gray  crepe 
paper,  pasting  it  in  place,  or  with  hot 
gray  sealing  wax,  smoothed  on  with 
pallet  knife.  The  eyes  are  lltUe  cir- 
cles of  ivory  sealing  wax  dropped  on 
hot,  a  smaller  circle  of  gray  wax  on 
top  of  this  and  lastly  a  speck  of 
black  wax. 

Color    Suggestions 

The  parrot  uith  spreading  wings 
was  gorgeous  with  tail  and  wing 
feathers  of  national  blue  and  French 
blue  blended;  breast  gold  bronze, 
back  and  shoulders  light  amber,  neck 
grass  green,  head  jade  green,  beak 
and  eyes  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going. 


their  outdoors  stove,  and  father's  as- 
sistance was  secured  for  some  of  this 
work.  Field  stones  were  piled  up  form- 
ing a  stove,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
cement  made  according  to  a  recip« 
found  in  an  almanac.  A  length  of  olu 
stove  pipe  cemented  in  place  insured 
a  good  draught  and  a  grate  from  an 
old  kitchen  oven  was  the  last  word  in 
convenience,  when  placed  over  the 
stones — a  good  idea  as  to  how  to  make 
one  of  these  stoves  can  be  obtained 
by  visiting  an  auto  camp  or  picnic 
ground,  as  one  or  more  can  nearly 
always  be  found  there.  This  stove  was 
at  some  distance  from  any  farm  build- 
ing, and  was  not  a  fire  hazard.  On  it 
they  cooked  potatoes,  roasted  com. 
made  stews  and  prepared  many  a 
hunger  satisfying   meal. 

Fritzie  was  also  able  to  tell  them 
about  the  help  given  the  farmer  by 
birds  and  to  show  them  how  to  build 
bird  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house 
and  a  feeding  station  for  use  when 
winter  comes. 

In  fact  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
when  the  "fresh  air"  children  were 
gathered  together  for  the  trip  honir 
his  host  declared  he  could  never  repay 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  them. 
L.  M.  Thornton 

O 


How  Fritzie  Helped 


I\  no  taller  than  his  playmates  of 
seven,  and  so  when  the  quota  of 
"Fresh  Air"  children  was  made  up  he 
was  allowed  to  accompany  his  young- 
er playmates.  When  he  reached  the 
village  where  they  were  to  be  enter- 
tained Fate  again  played  godmother 
and  instead  of  being  "entertained"  by 
the  grocer's  family  as  had  been  plan- 
ned he  was  sent  into  a  real  country 
home,  miles  from  a  state  road  and 
out  of  sound  of  radio  or  railway. 

As  the  farm  hor.ses  jogged  along, 
their  driver  explained  that  he  was 
.■^orry  the  grocer's  son  had  measles 
V)Ut  he'd  do  the  best  he  could  to  till 
in.  He'd  never  been  able  to  buy  his 
children  playthings  like  some  had  and 
he  was  afraid  the  two  weeks  would 
be  pretty  dull  ones  for  a  boy  used  to 
everything. 

Fritzie  gave  scant  heed  to  what  was 
said,  he  was  too  busy  seeing  what  was 
going  on  about  him:  a  brook  babbling 
on  over  white  stones;  he  had  read 
about  them  in  books,  but  no  one  had 
described  them  as  lovely  as  the  little 
one  beside  the  road;  a  bird  that  from 
the  description  in  his  bird  book  must 
be  a  crow.  A  creature  darted  acro.ss 
the  road,  long  ears,  long  legs,  a  rab- 
bit from  its  resemblance  to  the  ones 
he  had  seen  hanging  in  shop  windows. 

But  this  is  not  to  tell  you  what  the 
country  gave  Fritzie  but  what  Fritzie 
gave  Bob  and  Fred  and  Elizabeth  in 
the  country. 


First  he  found  a  stout  board  and 
showed  them  how  to  nail  two  stout 
strips  of  wood  on  either  side  of  a  log. 
put  the  board  between  them,  the  mid- 
dle of  it  over  the  log,  and  have  a  see- 
.saw  quite  superior  to  any  bought  one. 

After  borrowing  the  hay  rope  he 
made  a  swing,  with  a  board  seat, 
the  elm  tree  furnishing  not  only  the 
limb  to  which  it  was  tied,  but  shade 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

In  the  woods  back  of  the  house  he 
supervised  the  cutting  of  limbs  and 
brush  and  following  the  plans  of  his 
Scout  handbook  showed  the  children 
how  to  make  a  lean-to  shack  that  was 
their  pride  and  joy  long  after  he  had 
pone  back  to  his  tenement  home. 

The    greatest    triumph    of    all    wa.s 


•  Semtn  Door  PuM' 

Screen  Door  Pull 

HERE  is  a  very  handy  addition  to 
any  screen  door.  Make  It  longer 
and  larger  than  the  regular  pulls.  T'se 
heavy  wire  (D-6371  and  make  it 
about  ten  Inches  long  between  hands 
Screw  to  door  with  upper  end  about 
as  high  as  regular  door  knob,  then 
small  children  can  reach  it  as  well 
as  adults. 

This  is  much  easier  to  get  hold  <^i 
in  the  dark  or  when  one  comes  to  ihe 
house  with  both  hands  full,  as  with 
an  armful  of  wixkI,  milk  pails,  clothe? 
basket,    or    other    bulky    articles 

I.  W.  D 


Little  Folks^  Comer 


ISE  THIS  COl  PON  TO  ORDER  INTERESTING   BOOKS 

Please  send  me  the  books   postpaid  that    I   have  checked  below.    I   en- 
close the   proper  amount   to  cover  all. 
"SeallnK    Wax    Crafts,"    including    Decf)rative    Parrot   made 

with    sealinn    wax    ^'^*' 

"How  to  Make  Table  Decorations  and  Favors  "   iOc 

'Money    Making    Hazaar.s "    1^'c 


Name 


Addre.^s 


R.F.D 

Mall   all   orders   to   Party    Editor, 
Pitlsburph,  Pa. 


State    

Penn.oylvania  Farmer, 


7301    Perm    Ave. 


The  Circus  We  Saw 

THE  circus  I  went  to  this  year  was 
very     Interesting.      There     were 
three  rings  going  all   the  time. 

One  trapeze  performer  hung  by  her 
knees  from  the  trapeze.  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  her  performance 
was  to  hang  by  her  ankles.  It  was 
very  exciting  and  dangerous.  It  was 
so  dangerous  that  they  had  a  life  net 
under  her. 

Another  interesting  feat  was  when 
a  girl  held  on  by  her  mouth,  and 
swung  back  and  forth  like  a  butter- 
fly, high  in  the  air. 

In  the  ring  farthest  from  where  1 
sat,  a  woman  took  a  very  high  pole, 
and  balanced  it  on  her  forehead.  Af- 
terwards she  balanced  it  on  her 
shoulder  while  a  man  climbed  up  it, 
and  stayed  up  a  long  time.  She  must 
nave  been  very  strong  to  do  it. 

A  man  (ame  Out  once  and  turned 
fifty  somersaults  in  the  air,  one 
after  another.  After  that,  he  turned 
one  in  the  air  on  a  wire.  He  also 
turned  a  ba(k%vard  Homersault  in  the 
air  on  a  wire. 

There  were  goats  that  see.iawed. 
There  wa."  one  on  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle  would  walk  back  and 
forth  and  .so  make  the  board  go  up 
and  down.    I  think  It  was  very  cute. 


The  last  part  of  the  circus  were 
the  tight-rope  walkers.  Sometimes 
two  would  get  on  and  pass  each  oth- 
er. I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  w.ilk 
even  a  pole,  so  I  know  1  couldnt 
walk  a  rope  or  wire. 

Katherlne    Whitt 

Pennsylvania. 


Oruun    hv    Barbara    Sho«'mali<T 
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on  ^S¥inter  Wheat 


These  men,  living  in  395  dif- 
ferent winter  wheat  counties, 
have  found  a  way  to  beat  low 
wheat  prices.  "Fertilize,"  they 
say.  And  they  speak  with  au- 
thority. For  they  get  back 
$2.81  more  in  crops  from  every 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer. 
They  used  plenty  of  fertilizer 
—  do  you? 

The  way  to  profit  on  wheat 
next  year  is  through  the  more 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer  ...  a 
high  -  quality  fertilizer  that 
drills  perfectly  to  the  last 
ounce  .  .  .  Armour's  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer. 

Use  Big  Crop  to  give  wheat 
a  good  start  before  frost  and 
to  help  it  stand  the  winter. 
Use  Big  Crop  to  help  wheat 
stool  out  in  the  spring,  grow 
sturdy  straw,  and  develop 
long,  full  heads  by  the  time 
harvest  season  comes  around. 
And  use  Armour's  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  to  fill  those  heads 
with  plump  high-quality  grain 


.  .  .  grain  that  will  grade  high 
and  bring  top  price. 

A  local  dealer  will  help  you 
estimate  the  amount  of  Big 
Crop  Fertilizer  you  will  need 
this  fall. 


Make 

\.  INiIfs 
Best 


/hriiltMorMhirJtm  chicago.u.s.A. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

Send  for  particulars  about  Compenuiti«n  and  Automobile  Insurance. 
We  protect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day  in  this  Company. 

rXNNA.    THRSSHBRMBN    aa4    rARifXRS*    MUTUAL    CASUALTY 

mSURANCB    COMPANY 
311  Mackaalcs  Trast  BalMtas  HarrUfcarg,  T 


Use  the 

sprinkling  can 

FREELY 


Hh  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con- 
ditions and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin- 
kle and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  bc-t  and  to  do 
its  best. 

This  standardized 
freparation  has  live 
times  the  strength  of 
carbolic  acid  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
It  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


Destroys 

disease  germs 

— keeps  down 

foul  odors 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis- 
infectant kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
and  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  barns 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 

Dr.  Met*  &  Clsrk,  Inc. 

AthUnd.   Ohio 


DR.HESS   DIP 

AND    DISINFECTANT 


erful    electrical    search-lights   as   well 
as  other  necessary   equipment. 

Arrangements  between  the  city  fire 
department  and  the  rural  association 
very  similar  to  those  already  describ- 
ed for  the  first  association  were  made 
so  that  24 -hour,  experienced,  fire- 
fighting  service  was  assured.  Some 
idea  of  the  success  of  this  coopera- 
tive effort  can  be  secured  by  the  fol- 
lowing report:  During  a  period  of 
five  months,  five  runs  for  members 
and  two  runs  for  non-members  were 
made.  In  one  case  a  $4,500  home  was 
.saved  after  a  threshing  outfit  had 
set  the  bam  afire.  Only  the  speed  of 
the  fire  apparatus — four  miles  in  six 
minutes  and  a  nearby  pond  saved 
the  house. 

In  none  of  the  cases  reported  was 
more  than  eleven  minutes  required  to 
make  the  runs  to  farm  fires.  The 
longest  was  an  eight-mile  run  made 
in  eleven  minutes,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, property  saved  was  estimat- 
ed at  $1,500  vdth  but  $500  loss. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  fire  appar- 
atus during  the  first  five  months  in 
operation  saved  farm  property  valu- 
ed at  $13,450,  three  times  what  the 
outfit  cost.  It  is  said  that  the  local 
insurance  company  has  saved  be- 
tween $13,000  and  $14,000  a  year  be- 
cause of  this  organized  effort.  For 
that  reason,  the  company  pays  $10 
to  the  association  every  time  a  run 
is  made  to  a  farm  flre. 

In  still  another  Michigan  commim- 
ity,  220  farmers  formed  an  associa- 
tion and  each  paid  $25  to  buy  the 
necessary  equipment.  In  one  year 
this  association  made  runs  to  nine 
tires  at  which  $34,300  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  in  danger.  The  total  loss 
from  the  fires  was  only  $7,762.  the 
association  having  saved  the  farmers 
property  worth  over  $26,000. 

Putting  together  the  three  asso- 
ciations just  described,  it  is  found 
that  they  represent  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $20,000  and  yet  this  equip- 
ment, plus  quick  community  action, 
was    largely    responsible    for    saving 


approximately  $75,000  worth  of  prop,  j 
erty  in  a  single  year. 

A    splendid   example    of    town   aad  j 
country   cooperation    for    fire   prote^  1 
tion    is   found   in   an   Illinpis   commij.  j 
nity.    Here   the  townspeople  and  tin 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  five  mlla 
from    the    town    pooled   contributioni 
amounting  to  $10,000  and  purchased 
modem   fire-fighting  equipment     Ont  1 
of  the   imique  features  of  this  asao- 1 
elation    is    the    system    employed  to  I 
give  farmers  effective  service.    A  Sk\ 
is    maintained   in   the   fire   station  ii 
which  is  kept  a  map  of  the  farm  <M 
each     rural     subscriber.      This     map 
shows   the   location   of   buildings  and 
the    sources    of    all    available    water 
Thus,   when  John  Jones   sends   in  an 
alarm  that  his  bam  is  on  fire,  the  fire  | 
department     captain     grabs    all    tlu  j 
maps    in    the    J    pigeonhole    and    haj 
time  to  study  the  location  of  Jon«s 
water    supply    before    the    farm   is  1 
reached,    whereas    if    no    noap    were 
available,  the  captain  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  farm  was  reached  be-  ] 
fore  making  detailed  plans  for  right- 
ing the  fire.  During  the  period  of  twoj 
years  this  apparatus    answered    calls  j 
to  36  farms  and  while  not  all  of  these 
fires    were    extinguished    without   ex- 
tensive   damage,    the    firemen    wen  I 
able  in  every  case  to  confine  it  to  the  { 
original  building. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  other  ] 
excellent  illustrations  throughout  the 
country  of  successful  community  or- 
ganizations designed  to  function  I 
promptly  in  time  of  fire.  The  sue- 1 
cessful  efforts  of  those  few  which 
have  come  to  the  writer's  attention 
make  it  appear  safe  to  venture  the 
following  assertion:  If  every  rural 
community  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
other  eastern  states  were  as  well 
prpared  to  instruct  farmers  in  fire 
prevention  and  to  assist  farmers  in 
fighting  farmstead  fires  as  tho.«»^  de- 
scribed here,  damage  to  rural  prop- 
erty would  be  reduced  millions  d 
dollars  and  an  entirely  different  level 
of  insurance  rates  would  be  in  crder. 


On  Prince  Edward  Island 


« Continued  from   page  8.) 


They  are  fed  a  commercial  feed  and 
given  worm  capsules  regularly  to  rid 
them  of  internal  parasites.  A  breed 
association  registers  the  animals,  but 
only  after  a  careful  official  inspec- 
tion. To  be  registered  a  fcx  must  not 
only  be  pure-bred  but  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  standard  individually. 
There  are  no  registered  "scrub"  fox- 
es, a  most  commendable  scheme  for 
breed  improvement.  Those  not  good 
enough  for  registry  are  painlessly 
killed  by  injection  of  strychnine  with 
hypodermic  and  their  pelts  marketed 
for  fur.  So  important  has  this  busi- 
ness become  that  a  fox  experiment 
.>*tation  is  provided  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  these  animals. 

The  soil  and  the  climate  are  favor- 
able for  potato  production.  Apparent- 
ly no  one  knows  just  why  potatoes 
here  and  in  some  parts  of  New 
Brunswick  are  .«o  free  from  disease, 
b\it  the  nearne.«s  of  the  ocean  would 
lead  one  to  a.^siime  that  the  sea 
hreezes  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Islanders  do  not  claim  to  be 
sper  ialists  in  certified  seed  produc- 
tion, fox  raising,  or  anything  else,  bi't 
general  farmer.*  following  modern 
methods  and  using  their  heads  in 
markotin)^.  They  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  potato  seed  by  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection.  This  consists  of  two 
field  Inspections,  a  bin  inspection  and 
a  linal  bag  inspection,  thus  using 
every  precaution  to  assure  the  cer- 
tificate, when  issued,  of  meaning 
.something. 

Prince  Edward  l.sland  is  a  great 
place  for  cooperation.  Freight  rates 
arc  high  and  only  a.  product  of  high 
quality    can    tw    made    to    pay.     All 


products  are  standardized  and  sold 
on  grade,  experienced  salesmen  teing 
employed.  Fertilizers  are  bought  co- 
operatively. The  handling  charpe  u 
two  per  cent. 

Dairying,  hog  raising  and  po  iltry 
keeping  are  prominent  farm  activ- 
ities. One  of  the  first  cow-testinp  as- 
sociations in  the  country  and  the  first 
egg-laying  contest  were  started  here. 
The  hogs,  as  throughout  Canada  are 
Yorkshires,  for  the  Dominion  sp-i-ial- 
izes  on  bacon  hogs.  We  learned  by 
eating  it  that  claim  to  superiority  for 
Canadian  bacon  is  no  idle  boa.-^i  " 
has  more  lean  than  our  bacon  pr.d  « 
better  flavor. 

Twelve  Illustration  Sratior.-  ot 
demonstration  farms,  s  c  a  1 1  •  red 
throughout  the  province  bring  >  r«' 
to  farmers  the  results  of  the  Esiori- 
mental  Farm's  findings.  They  ai'  re 
garded  as  the  best  means  of  >  •'<"'■ 
sion  work.  Once  a  year  a  !ield  >  iv  '» 
held  on  each  station  where  <  s  p"r- 
tunity  is  given  neighbors  to  s--'  a' 
first  hand  the  various  branch-  -^  "' 
work  carried  on. 

The  history  of  this  little  pi<  •  n^< 
appealed  to  u.s.  for  it  was  the  '  "■^^' 
place  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana'.  *^ 
.September  l.st.  1864.  at  Chfi-  "*" 
town  the  first  conference  of  del'-i'''* 
representing  the  separate  BritiMi  ^o'' 
onies  in  North  America  was  :.'l'' 
This  led  to  the  Confederation  ■  >''' 
Canadian  provinces  on  July  1st  "*''' 
The  Old  Colonial  Building,  whei>  '•>« 
delegates  met,  and  which  now  1  '•"'^ 
the  provincial  legislature,  is  nia  •«.'  <* 
stone  brought  across  the  Atlantic  i" 
."•ailing  ves.sels  long  before  a  V'  m'"' 
ion  was  considered. 
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gettin3  for 
potatoes  this 
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:;;-ds  on  how 

3i3id.  An  A-1  pack 

-3  -lore  money,  Sdve 
lauldge  and  storase 
culls  and  dirt,  r«« 

n:'  costs. 

J  joggs  Potato  and  Onion 
/ij  can  grade  up  to  550     _-. — 
oi'  hour  ol  No.  1  s  and  2"s  with  less 
.  I'ation  from  Government  sizes,  and 

:  :..ii>  and  dirt,  all  in  one  operation. 

:  O'uise  or  injure  even  qrecn  stock. 

:-  fie  Roller  Picking  Table,  potatoes 

.-at'cally  turned  over  so  that  it's  im- 

:  t3  niss  picking  out  rots  and  defects. 

J35  will  help  you  save,  too.  It  does 
.li  labor  or  3  to  5  men. 

■  ?r.»'4l  model*  to  be  op«r«tcd  b/  h«nd  or 
Ji500*id  up.    Quick  delivery  from  our  f*e- 
■»■  i-t*.  N.  y.  and  Detroit  L<ke».  Minn. 
■  1     J  tel's  how  to  meke  mor<  moiK».  M*;l  lh« 
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ilorse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ARSORBINE 


I  For  .  \car*  Ab«orbine  ha*  relieve*!  hard- 
fork-  i  inu4cles  and  tendon.*  —  a  quick 
help  I  1  re<iuce  strain-twellinfs.  Promptly 

'  e«»ri  mjurie*,  never  blister*,  loosen*  hair 
or  rj'i'.^t  lay-ups.  A  great  anti«eptic  for 
lifiinj  ijiiick  healing  of  cut*,  bruises,  aore*. 
Any  li.  :«i*t— $2..>0  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young. 
Inc.,  ^'4  L*-nian  St.,  Springfield.  Mats. 


w 

W  W  You   rannot    control    the 

I  ▼         market   on  wheat        Many 

c^-;  1  increaic  their  proceed!  by  pfoducmu 
•nj-  ;>er  acre  without  e«tta  empente 
Ho.'  '.JO  t  Lancaster  County  Seed  wheat 
n.'Mrlv,  vigorout.  clean— no  cocltle.  rye. 
(>r  >r  »eeds  of  any  kind.  Carefully 
frtl-l  Can  produce  for  you  5,  10  or 
'"■"^-  :>.iihel>  per  acre  One  bushel  tnore 
Pt' i  r  payi  (or  new  seed.  A»k  today  for 
P'        i-'.i  other  information,  alto  samples. 

A-  H    HOrFMAN,    lac,    Mmx  4X7 
_     tiwaiayiMa,  laaaaatar  0«.,  Pa. 
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W^/ien  In  Need  of  Lime 

I  ''»  "-i-  improved  extra  dry  Hydrated  Lime, 
""Pefi  .r  «tr*ncth,  llllU  moislur*.  Oealars 
••nts  f        Writa  for  particular*. 

'»'•'     ilrtiral  Hme  fttrnithul  in  all /urmt. 
^  "  l^'tlCk  I  SONS,  Ik..     ■%«..    «M4>Wr*.  Ml 


^''^ft  writing  advertisers  sajrjrou 
»'*  tlieir  ad  in  PENNSYL- 
VaMI/v  PARMER. 
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People  Must  Eat? 

By  O.  S.  W.4TT.S 

MIDSUMMER,  the  season  of 
abundance,  at  hand.  Most 
markets  are  heavily  supplied 
with  seasonable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables Prices  frequently  fall  to  un- 
profitable levels.  The  producer  of  per- 
ishables is  forced  to  sell,  uith  or 
without  profit  as  it  happens  to  be. 
He  feels,  and  is,  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  niaricet. 

But  I  often  wonder  whether  we, 
the  growers  nearest  the  great  mar-  | 
kets  of  the  East,  are  doing  what  we  | 
might  to  insure  profitable  sale  of  j 
our  products.  Or  are  we  merely  of- 
fering them  to  whatever  demand 
there  may  be  at  the  time  we  must  ; 
sell?  Are  we  not  taking  the  matter  | 
of  demand  very  much  for  granted? 

Of  course  "people  must  eat." 
Equally  certain  they  uill  eat  as  long 
as  there  is  anything  to  eat.  But  this  | 
matter  of  eating  is  a  long,  long  way  i 
beyond  elemental  necessity.  It  is  the  \ 
when,  the  what  and  the  how  much  I 
they  eat  of  the  good  things  of  the  | 
garden  that  interests  the  horticultur-  | 
ist.  No  longer  is  it  safe  to  take  de-  j 
mand  for  granted. 

Do  the  ice-cream  manufacturers 
take  demand  for  granted  just  because 
the  weather  is  warm?  As  this  is  be- 
ing written.  6  p.  m..  July  15,  un- 
counted thousands  are  enjoying  ice- 
cream desserts.  They  were  reminded 
of  ice  cream  by  bulletin  boards  in  the 
city,  by  posters  in  stores  and  by  a 
full  page  in  the  afternoon  paper.  How 
many  are  there  who  would  have  en- 
joyed raspberries  and  cream  even 
more  if  they  had  only  known  this 
was  raspberry  time,  or  thought  of 
them   for  dessert? 

Young  peas,  asparagus,  peaches 
and  a  dozen  other  garden  and  orchard 
products  acknowledge  no  peers  in  ap- 
peal to  the  palate.  Besides,  these  and 
others  rank  high  in  balancing  the 
diet.  Yet.  I  wonder  greatly,  with  the 
endless  variety  of  advertised  and  en- 
ticingly displayed  foods,  whether  we 
are  properly  looking  after  the  very 
foundations  of  our  industry  when  we 
depend  almost  .solely  on  the  existent 
or  natural  desires  of  people  for  veg- 
etafcles,  fruits  and  berries  Every 
woman  desires  to  appear  beautiful. 
Does  the  cosmetic  manufacturer  de- 
pend on  that  to  sell  his  product? 

O      

The  Fditor  Embarks  on  a 
Research  Expedition 

(I'untmued  from  pa^e  5.  i 
There  is  another  field  for  reseaich 
in  South  America  and  I  have  been 
asketl  to  enter  that.  The  beast  of 
burden  in  the  Andes  mountains  is  the 
llama.  It  carries  the  freight  where 
there  are  no  railroads,  and  in  high 
altitudes  where  no  other  animal  can 
be  used.  1  am  told  that  the  llama,  by 
some  means,  has  learneti  exactly  how 
much  it  should  carry  and  it  will  bear 
no  more  Each  llama,  my  informant 
says,  can  and  will  carry  anything  up 
to'  100  poimds  but  not  another 
pound,  not  even  a  half-pound  above 
100.  He  says  the  llama  will  lie  down 
if  anybody  puts  eight  ounces  over 
100  pounds  on  its  back  I  am  going 
to  look  into  that  important  q'lestion. 
These  and  others  awaiting  the  train- 
ed observer  but  enough  of  science 
for  the   present 

Some  interesting  youns  people  are 
aboard,  going  to  Peru  and  Chile, 
mainly  i-njiineers  or  mineralogists 
serving  the  big  coppoi  or  other  min- 
ing companies.  One  young  lady  from 
the  I'niversity  of  Illinois  is  going  to 
Valparaiso  to  teach  physical  educa- 
tion. She  has  agreed  to  remain  there 
for  three  years,  and  I  am  told  that 
most  of  our  people  who  are  employ- 
ed down  here  agree  to  remain  for  a 
stated   time. 

We  stay  in  Colon  all  night  and 
spend  a  few  hours  looking  at  th»» 
Panama  Canal.  Some  of  om  party 
appear  to  lie  interested  in  the  fact 
that  beer  comes  aboard  there. 
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prolitii  thai:  eoiiie  froiu 


f  eediiig:  Park  A,  Pollard 


feedi»* 


Orir  Growing  Feed  insures 
quick  groiith  and  sturdy  birds. 


tPepeMttablf  I  Ye  flu  for  F.vfry  B*uvitose 

Poullrv  Feed*:  Lay  or  Bu-t  Dry  M.i»h  Red  Kilihnn  Sfratcli  Growint 
IVed  liilrrmediate  Chirk  Feed  P  &  P  Chitk  ^ralrh  P  &  P  Chirk 
Starter-  Dairy  Rations:  Overall  1\^  Milk-Maid  W'  Bet-R-Milk 
2irr  Herd  Hellh  Ih  Milkatle  Cilf  Meal  Other  Feed«:  P  &  P  St  oik 
Food  ■  Bi-oii  Slock  Feed  Co-Tu-ll  Pig  .iiid  Hn«  Raliuii  Pigeon 
Feed  '  P  &  i'  Horse  Feed  -  PucaliuiiU:  Table  Coru  Meal. 
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OAY-OLO     AND     STARTED     CHICKS 

CALHOUN  CHICKERIES 

5c  Up— BARGAIN   CHICKS— Sc  Up 

Immtw  nte     and     Future     Drlitrtry 

.11. .1     t.  T    "H      .'rnl     1--      lnvii' 


All     II" 

..i>aiit 


i>i 


-i.iit 


■  \ 


.[.■■.•I.. I' 


Artcnnai 

iS.C.R.I.Rritl 

Pair,   Rork8 

R  I  Whitt 

Minorca 


11.1 


Wh..Br..Bf.  L<g>. 

Br..Wh.   B(.   Rks. 

U).4  Wh.  OlV>. 

Wh  .  S.i.  W»«n. : 

Black    4     While 

Biifl    Minorca    (Rusk    Strain) 

Heavy     Attortrd     Brrcdi 

Linlit    Adtuiicd     Bi'''('(1i  .  y 

Odd!    tk    End>    (all  good  chicCi) 

T.liiis      *l  "II    1 !..^    ..nlfi    ("I     ali>     - 

\Vf   (J.ip    Iwlamv    (Ml  l>      Pius    l''jMii-<-     I'"".     I"''   •!; 
lUtn       i;iui.uil..(1        .\ll      Sliil-te.l      ih!ik«      -hll'li-tl      ll> 

Ksiirtss,  i.lruM-  tiw  riiMir.ii  eiiiri-ss  i'ir»«  Sln^hlt 
STAM>AHI>-  111^M>1>  TI>STKI>--SII!K  I'K.llKillKKO 
CHICKS,  Ic  .MiiUK  I'Ell  CHICK.  ItiMumUT  in 
•larifcl  i-hi<k*  vuu  h«>r  i'""',  at  tw"  aiKl  il>""<  »eiks 
nlil.  Iti'Klcncv.  l'.ii|.U»  Hunk  "f  Calhnnn 
CALHOUN    CHICKERIES.    Box  0.    Callioun.    Miiwuri 


llr.il  I    .ill"»^    ll"in 

■  M  J  \M,~.   ::  \Vk> 

$6,110  SIO.OO  $14.00 

7.00      1 1. CO      1 5. -JO 

ll.Jb 

11.50 

12  00 

13.00 

lO.Ou 

!l  SO 

•t.OO 

r    "I 


.'5 
50 
8.0U 
H.DO 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 

IllllIllH 


15.25 
15  50 
16.00 
17.00 
14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
i-liiik- 


J^(t1•(o•h(^ 


l'l><Ul|>(     S.  ill''       •     <)  I) 

CHAS.     r.     EWING. 


.ive  dflivi  r\    laiaTanrf'l. 
R.  I.  McClurt.    Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH   OB    C.   O.   D.  P^r_l'29 

B.C.  White  I.etrhom»— WyckoH  Str.  $8.00 
S.C.  Brown   Leghorn*— BverUy  Str.        8.00 

Barred  Bocks  and  B.  X.  Bsda   9-00 

Heavy    Mixed    8.00 

Llirht  Mixed    T-OO 

'/ic  !««  i^r  rJiii-k  in  .lOO  Ion.  Ic  per  oblrii  In  I.OOO  lou. 
for  \nt  tftan  100  rliioks  add  2c  prr  ihirk.  liiO"-,  liva 
arrtval  ruarani'cd.  I'aictl  pint  i.retMid  Bank  tr<ttrBm. 
<ini*r   dirK-l    Ir "in  Ihn  adi     it   »rit»    for   f.M   r  rrular. 

CHEBBT  BZIili  FOVI.TBT  FABM 

Wm.  Baca,  Prop.,  Box  P,  McAUaterrille,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  T^.^o'^Af 

Tancrfid   Strain  100         500     1.000 

8.    C.    W     LEGHORNS    *J  SS  'HJS  .,. »« 

BARRED     ROCKS     8.00     37  50  $70.00 

8.     C.     REDS       S-00       

LIGHT    MIXED    O.OO  .... 

HEAVV    MIXED    7.S0    3S.0O      

I-^i  llian  111"  ailrt  1"  IXT  rlilrk  lliO',  liie  di-l.  TO. 
raid.    All   tiif   luii;."-    -t^'V      Writ*   fir   ti.v   limilan. 

T.  J.  ■HRBNZBLLBR,  rr«p. 

U»H*«  Pheet  Box  F.  '    MaAllatarville,   Pa. 

SUMMER 
^^..-g,  CHICKS 

'^*'         or  BBST  QUALITT 

l-.>~iai:«    i>ald    and    IIto   arrival    (uaran- 

ifrn.    .suiiuiwr  Chlcka  are  brat  for  prof- 

lUtil*   liniUrrN.    wintrr   meat   and   aprtnt 

»).►>.    Hii\    ii"W   and   reap   iht   proflt*.    Matiur  brw^on 

at    rtfhl    pricrn.    <ii    tirwd-    tn    olTar.     Caulo(    ^'nr. 

NAMB  HATCHERIES,    ki  22.    CAMIttt.  0110 

AltAflW  Taiicred  8lr.  W.  LM.  $7.00  >rr  IM 
IIIJ  AIJ  I  Y     Barred     Recki     t.OO  *<r  100 

^^mmmr>ur^^    Haany   MIxod    7.00  per  lOO 

l^llirK!%    >-'«•<(    Mixad  •.OOaarlOO 

^i'*""^"*'^  r.fid  lou  'ic  lata:  l.oon  l"t»  it  leat. 
ll>0?<  li«  drltvec;  fuarantaed  Ordar  fn-m  th.i  id  or 
mile  fi'f  iri-f  rtri^ilar 

C.  p.  LEISTER.  Box  P.  McABstcnrilie.  Pa 

WILL   SHIP   C.0.0.         25        90        100 

S     C      Rfdi     12.75  $5.00  $9  00 

Barrrd     Rock*     2.75     5.00     S.OO 

White     LfOtiorea     2.29     4.00     7.00 

Hra«y    Mi«rd     2.50     4.90     1.00 

Light     Miii-d  2.00     3.75     l<  00 

:*il<J    i.  :.^    's"    ii  N»     1  lol'    1*^   lO"*       ll-e    larif. 

I t     ileiixi'v       CiTfiiLir 

W.    A.    LAUVER.      Box  F.      McALISTERVILLE     PA. 

ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

.'t  1      I     Wh'e    \V\aliil  •^'•-.     y- I«i     I'll      \^'    •• 

wi-'  ^  It.H-ks  aliil  lljili'l  lt.ik.<.  !<  lit  i»r  V'li 
Hia"  .MM'1  ''  "■•  .'r  I'm  >'■■■<',■  i '  1 1  '  • 
Jiiiir;  lire  ijijpen  .;r.jranteiil  I'.'sfri?'-  i.atd. 
JA8.    E.    ULSH.  Braver  Spring).    P«. 

g%m*  la  •  Wm^r  llamrt  tJin-k*  .  »«  O"  inr  lin 
tJUALllB        ll-ii>v     Mltnl  T  iiiM>'r  lii< 

^  ,^      _    ^     Wnri-    fT    rcdiii-'ii     i  ri'»-      'i 

CU  1  r*  If  S    'I'll  A  I  "On  i.i">  c  II  n  PiK- 
■  ■    »   *»  «%  ^     •.!;..    r-»  il      I'l'""-    1:  •    arri»ai. 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


•Pure-bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each     $75.00  per  1.000    Heavy  mixed,  7c  each 


CHEAP  ?  ? 


Vl'hen  piK'Ctof  (arm  product*  are  low  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  lo  lower  the  cost  o( 
production. 

STRUVENS  FISH  MEAL  a*  the 
Protein  base  ( -r  the  ration  produce*  milk. 
e^  and  meat  quicker  and  cheaper. 

WRITE  TODAY  lot  free  sample  and 
booklet. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-116-H  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Navy  Brand  CtnooNtrattd  Butttrmilk 

Fram  TubercitMn  Tested  C»w* 

I'S  (n-t  tvnt  milk  »olldti.  C  per  rent  lartlr  ai-iil.  thick 
a^  I'Uktard  with  no  furelkn  iniirrdirnu.  UMlure* 
t"e-|iickiiiu  and  lessens  dancer  trim  ronridlosla. 
Ihiii-a.ieji  enir  prodiii*tii-ii  and  proniiiifi  fTtilliy  ami 
hiili'liatillllv.  tii«id  liir  rhlrki..  hmilem  .iml  lavluz 
l.(i>s  S.ld  diriit  liini  the  fiiot.in  in  haireln  of 
atii.ni    ts-    lli«     Halt   hon-eU.    ahout   .'iiiii    lh«. 

Tmisnui  DAIRY  mDocrs  CT.!  TITIISVIILE.  fk- 


BABY  CHICKS   CODf 


Sasid  Bs  moncT.  t<i>t  malt  Tour  ertler.  Wa  ship 
r.O.D..  and  guarantee  lleo  delleorr  of  chleka. 
F>om    piiro  heed    in«i>erted    and   mUed    ftoi-kj. 


Prlcei    on    25        50 
S  C.    Wh.    a    Br.    kciheraa  $2  90  $4  90 

B.    Rocka  A    R.    I.    Ra<s  3.00     5.50 

Wh.    R.  A    Wh.    Wyaii 3.50     ».90 

Mi>e4     All    Varieties     2.90     4.90 

NITTANY    VALLEY    HATCHERY. 
BOX    507.    BELLEFONTC.    PA. 


100 

toot 

10.00 
1200 
■  00 


CHICKS 

Bimd  Rocki — 8.  C. 
I|pai>  Miv..l  $7.00  >i 
TWIN    HATCHERY. 


PURE  CASH   OR  C.  0    D. 

BRED       $100  Prr  100  Bnokt  Older 

1    ■■        •  ■■■    1     ■'•' 

$S  no  $37.90  $75 

I.  I."         .■;,,'.ih|..  1 

McAhitervllle.    P*. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,6c  up 

•a      .'0       100   .Min 

Wh..    8..    By..    *■«   Br.    Ltf.    ..  .|2.i«  M.OO  $7.00  $34 

Rocks.    WyanOottss    2.90     5.00  *.00     44 

Heavy    Brollar*    2  90     5.00  $00     31 

Litm   Breilors    I.7S     3.90  t.OO     38 

lutniv  ifiir     paita    catalomio    frae.         lOfl'.i  I>*literT. 
::i    ^ean    batehint. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,lcke»bur|J»t. 
BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPINS   CRATES   LOANED   FREE 

.«Hir  VOin  LIVE  BROIUEns  and  otbrr  poultry  U 
NVw  York>  Oldoi-t  l.iie  Poiiltrj  Hoa«e  Eat  IIU. 
Wa  are  Imnded  I'omml'.Nion  ineri-tianu  Hirda  fed: 
reiiinu.  made  dall>.  Hlnhesi  pnce*  tlnr  nmlet  la 
iiiiliiiiiud  Inqinre  ahuiit  ii»  Write  for  Quntatloiw. 
rraTcs,  lacs.  ..hipptne  in>inii-tl"n»  llnlidar  Calea- 
dat  FN.Ider  Pi  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  I»*.. 
Wi-tt    Waih.a«to«    Market.    New    York   City. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

li*;        'ill  inu 

T.!ncred    Strain    White    Leqhoint          $2.50  $4.50  $«.00 

Everlay   Shaio    Brown    Lmhorna              2  50     4  50  8.00 

S.C     Red.    A    Barrfd    Rocka                     3.00     5.00  J.oO 

Lioht     M.aed                                                     J"     IS  JSS 

Hra»y    Mixed         2.50     4.50  8  00 

1  iii-        I     .     .I.lii.'ii       ii.iianterd       Panil     l"'-l     l  r,  ;  a.t 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  co.ou":.  pa 


Dr.  Romig's  i::!.',.  Chicks 

B .•     .-.1     lAik...     t}»*lia  ta  IWl  Ber   Iflf) 


Barred    and   White  Rocks 

White     Wyandottri     

Heavy    Mixid 

1     ■■■.       1  Ml.l;.!  il'.e     .in. '1.1. 

r.  C.  Romig.  Veteiiani.an. 


$8.00  per  100 

S.OO  per  100 

7.00  per  100 

St.ip    C      II       |i 
Beaver  SprinKi,  Px. 


KLINES  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW     $7.50-100:     $70.00-1.000. 
I>nn»\lvanla     !»tat*     C.Olico    Strain;     None 
l»-'t<r.'   rxillv  nuaranii-.d     fVIder   V>rr    Or- 
der'Tin;    \i|    Caiih"rCl»p    IT  nil't  delitin. 
8.  W    KLINE.   Box  20.   Middlerrrek.  Pa. 


Day  Old  Chkks-Pullett  ,i";^  'v\i,'."rXi. 


r.ii  ti. 

mill      I"   II .-.(..      I.i      I'l.lIH. 
Gaitoii'i    Poultry     Farms, 


ma. 
Il.ihv    Chunks.     ivTki-rvls 
(.  I     «a|.        WrI'p 
Box  19.      Vrrsplllea.    Ohie 


s     c     wiittp    1.<.liini 

I'lillil-.         Ill    1'.'        ••<■'!« 

Ill      *l     ea.-li.     npieaa 
1.1.11011       .Mi     uriiwii     at 
'  iir     farm         Iniimil...''- 
(Minn      .\1-"    t     !"     '     III!  tilll«nlrt.     11.711    et.  I. 

oiNE   TREE    HATCHERY.       Box  F.       StMktM.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


□ 


White    WyxnOottis    .11    .iw«     A  P  .\     C-nl 
flrl     Ill-rase   fr.-      I.C11.V   ivi*     ll>-a'>    la\ii- 
I..11   r     ii;i:"      We    hail      iii»i-|allji'd     lii     th.« 
Itti-i'it    Iiif    ;:o    \i-ara-    Catalome    lre# 
Shrrnaa  Bowdr*.      Bx.  I}9B,      MansReld,  0. 


BUY    EASTERN    QUALITY-PLUS    BABY   CHICKS 

-      -  nir.    MATCHES   AUGUST    4-11. 111-25.         WE    SHIP    C.O.O.  Par  i«        100    $00  I.OOO 


® 


Bin    HATCHES    AUGUST    4-l|.l«-29.  WE    SHIP    C.O.O. 

Large   Barron   fn*.  •     C.   Wh.  Leghorns   (Mans   arstth  «f  to  7  Ik*  saehl 

Barred    Rucks.    R.    I.    RaOs.    White    Rocks 

Buff    Rocki.    White    Wyandoltes 

HoiiT     i«inei    pi-u    prei»ul      100%    lit*    dallvarT    fuanataod 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Par  i«    100  $00  I.I 

$3.70  $7.00  $33  $«9 

4.90  8  90   40   78 

9  90  10.00   4«   »9 

10%  booka  onl*.  PYoo  rmtA'  « 

Bob  F,  SHERIDAN,  PA 


In  the  Fennsylvania  Farmer  are  Names  names 

(if  iKlvfitiscil  ]>r(i<iiirts.  Time  aiui  airain  you  -co  them.  They  are 
like  tjli!  frieii'l*-  t(i  ''C  trusted.  Their  name?-  mean  ec<in<>my.  full 
value  and  intet,rrity. 

Tell  the  manufacturer  you  saw  their  ad  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


jS^    _^^^^B — ^^ 


By    R.   L.    St'H.\RRING-H.\lSEN 

BOTH  growing  and  laying  birds 
require  an  ample  supply  of 
fresh  clean  water  during  the 
summer  months.  An  automatic  sup- 
ply for  the  old  birds  and  a  brook- 
watered  range  for  the  young  stock 
are  ideal.  Where  running  water  is 
out  of  the  question,  some  of  the  large 
capacity  drinking  fountains,  designed 
to  keep  the  water  cool  and  clean, 
are  the  next  best  arrangement. 
«      »      • 

WHERE  it  is  possible  to  pipe  the 
ranges,  a  drinking  pan  with 
an  automatic  float  valve  insures  a 
plentiful  supply  for  the  young  pul- 
lets at  all  times.  Where  running 
water  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
range,  it  is  possible  to  use  kegs  or 
barrels  tapped  for  a  short  length  of 
pipe  with  a  float  valve  attached. 
These  valves  cost  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar from  poultry  supply  houses,  and 
certainly  save  the  poultryman  a  lot 
of  trotting  around  with  water  pails, 
at  the  same  time  Insuring  drinking 
water  for  the  birds  at  all   times. 


IN  order  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
the  eggs  during  the  summer 
months  they  should  be  gathered  at 
least  twice  a  day,  stored  in  a  cool 
place  and  sold  as  often  as  convenient. 
Sitting  hens  should  be  broken  up  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered,  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  slat-bottomed  coop 
with  feed  and  water,  and  males  re- 
moved from  the  laying  flocks.  Noth- 
ing is  more  di.sgusting  to  a  customer  | 
than  to  find  a  strong  egg  or  one  with  , 
a  partially  developed  chicken  in  it, 
yet  such  eggs  too  often  get  on  the 
market,  to  the  detriment  of  the  poul-  , 
try   business.  | 

*  *     *  I 

THE  broiler  market  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  all  season,  with 
low  prices  and  slow  demand.  There 
are  .several  causes  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  a  good  many  baby  chicks  , 
were  sold  Ihi.s  season,  and  the  surplus 
malos  are  now  on  the  market.  Then 
the  battery  idea  has  been  responsible 
tor  increasing  the  supply  of  bri>ilers 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  while  a  good  ! 
battery  broiler  is  a  very  tine  table 
bird,  many  poultrymen  have  not  pro- 
duced good  battery  broilers  berau.se 
of   inexperience   in   growing   them. 

Many  people  also  consider  broilers 
to  be  a  luxury,   and  while  they   may 
have  been  high  in  the  past,  they  are 
not   now,   although   the  old  idea  of  a 
high-priced    hixury   still   prevails   and  I 
many  consumers  do  not  consider  buy- 
ing   them    for    that    reason.     Finally,  t 
unemployment  in  the  cities  may  have  ' 
something    to   do   with   a    limited    de-  ' 
mand.  i 

*  *     * 

I  RECENTLY  visited  a  poultry  farm  ; 
where  the  owner  has  ten  of  the  , 
light  open-sided  range  houses  such  as  j 
have  been  described  in  this  depart-  j 
ment,  and  was  building  more.  These  j 
little  shelters,  costing  about  $20,  will  { 
hold  100  pullets,  and  are  so  light  that  i 
they  can  easily  be  moved  alraut  the  ^ 
range  by  a  team.  Connecticut  and  I 
New  Jersey  have  circulars  describing 
the  construction  of  these  shelters,  and 
probably  some  other  states  as  well 


Range   uuterer   with   aiitoiiiatli'   float 
valve. 


Antiseptic 

OH     taki-     41.     *..n 

ti,-M.«      ,1111      4if     a- kinc 

ii'tht!,        and       n.u-i'Iei 

U  I'  I  •    K.     It    (i-MTat.- 

a       pli-a-«nt      heat      Mut 

dil  ea    cut    the  pain.  U'i.n'l 

t)Il«ter    like    old    t.vpe    ilDi- 

nienta.    4C  Years  ^>un>■^    it 

Drucclsis. 

4lA»lieS£lllL 


SWINE 


la-a*    Rsrfcakiraia.       Urnl  i>lltn  and  eratnl  iitt 

large  Derssfivca.    „,  ,,,^  „„,  .^fn 

GEO.    W.    DOZER,  Besavillo.   Ohis 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^^TJ.' 

iihitall.i  fur  K«li<.    Silt*  ti  German,    Boseville,   Okis 

Its  BIO  TYPE,  iH-ilicniil  Clu-ter  \Vhiti-«  frtiu 
1MB  liree^li  r<  nnl  Mc  lltl.  r».  ITIiiil  richi  iiikI 
■•lii|i|*-il  1111  ii|i|iri>uil         C.  E.  Caasel,    Hershev.  P> 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Shoat$ 

.'  mil.  i.ld.  *il..-Hi  .111  h;  .'f  i.h',  ■■lil.  »|ii  i"i  hi 
1  \|>ri'»  luilil.   I.    R.    TAHOER.    York  Springs.  7i. 

Chester  White  Pigs  ^i:%r:]:: 


R      L      MUNCE 


CanonsbutK.    Pi 


Chester  WhHe  May  Pigs     |;^    j;'  .,;* 

lull-   tii«i    piui-    l-.iir.    «i.'.  i">  •111  11.    r«-(:i-tii"i    '■ 
II    II    Cut      M.  E.  Bem.in    fc    Son     Thiinnar..    0«IS 


CHESTER    WHITE    PI08.    <1    »i-ik«    .iM     «';"■' 

C.  w  ri  ci-t.r.il  o  1.  C  t-iT  I'Ik-.  «* '"'  ■"!" 
C.     LEWIS    TAYLOR.  Wvaliisiii!   Ji^ 

Of      ^»_       Clli.l.i'      li'l      I'f      lilll"      llllf      I    '      fiTi" 
•a.\»  S    I,,,,    ,.f     \,,j..   „i„|   .arl.v    S«pi     i.'..ir 
I,.    ,.li.,-i  .  C.    B.    BELL.       MillerrbniK     Cue- 

Fcedinc  Piga.  1.'.  to  ."lO  Jli-.  »4..-.<i  t.i  »«.  <«i  i.  ft 
inir  i-l*.-  Triiik  il.h\.r.v  i^i  ''"■«<•  I'lt"^  "V," 
l-nlnnil Cliinii)'.         Stanley   Short,  Cheswolrl.   nai^ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

iiK"l  'i"i"  1  '"  •'  nuinthK  r.\.*IUiil  ».vp<  -  'I'l 
i..i|i.r.  Siratelil  I'mk".  l»ne  »"'l  'l''l'  Ik"!'"'  *'{ 
Hill  I'f  Ititlitrr  lit  .Mirit  ilmii"  niul  "IrMl  hv  C"<w 
KriiiiiNon  of  I'ltl  S.iMl ■«  liH.iilH.cr  fri.^-il  «'  >  " 
Mi.h  Inr  iiiilrk  roll.  tVil.iul  .V. .  riilllp.1  H' '  '  •'"•' 
IiIihhI     t<  "ti-il.     HiKliLind  Farmn.     Oreeaabuii:    «^ 

^tSI^i"  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

rinih    (it  M-r\li-f.  .V.  i  leillinl  Hi  ril     lii.-i'iie      'i" 
liiiM'    niiinv    teeti-il    ilniii*.    CiiiiiihI    !••     Innti  ;i    l"f 
-liiiw   or    I'lriKliii  Iliin.    July    S|» .  iiil    Illn-iiiini 
BONO    fArMS.      Troy     Ti_ 

BEAUTIFUL,  »>illi!  color  Jerney  heifer  -Hif  '• 
\^k^  old,  not  reKlnliTiHl  n'».  nin'.  *•■  ri •!.'•;' 
Ii.nl.    »l>5.0ii.        W.    T.    McSparran.    Fiimm.   Fs- 

Rocisteted  Jersey  Bull,  11  months  old.  Pnr.rt 
ri.i.ril  •ai*  llw  tniltir.  .\ri  n-illi.il  bent.  W  rt.  ii« 
J.     M.     MAIM    a    SONS,  ShippensbutK     r^ 

TWENTY     REO.     BROWN     SWISS     HEII  tR' 

lit  1  hnlif  liriiillnit  mill  I"  •\iflliiil  i»>iiilii  i'"'' 
Ixii  tonne  liiilN  "t  no  kin.  Com.- nml  iiink-  "">' 
own  •ileilliiii  or  Kinli-  your  iie..<l»  In  nr^l  i'l"' 
mill  »i-  «lll  wimI  (li-nnlti-  liitorinHllon  himI  ••'i'" 
L'l  III  rut  lull  |>.illi:ri-ii.  I'lirt  Iliiif  on  fii'iivin'i"" 
hi  ril»  tor  iiMiMiilliiti-  •.nil*  til  rillnt'lr  !•  ''' 
CLOUD  ROBINSON,  Conneaut  Lak  ^^ 

HOLSTEIN     BULLS 

-.     ■■■Hi'i"  iif    U-..--I  i-i"    fi p"-i  1',"      „; 

i,.«-    Sinil  liv  «"ii  iif   ki"«  K"iiliriii  nli'ili'-     "• 

ii,i  i.f  L'«M«i(i  )i.  ii....L'iitir-  I'll. 1.1  1.1  ":■,"";».■ 

Cli.i«   L.  Wiilani-on   Niahrminy  larm.Rnanl.  i  d  »^ 

U.l.s..:.  R..IU  '  f  *"'•'■  '••""'  ■"  ""  '"'".'i 
noiStein  ItUlU  i,pr,l  tn.ni  laltc*  to  ►e>'''T 
sMi  nirr.  fn.m  K.  I'.  O.  I-  ^2.  the  1.100  It'.  ►"'•■ 
Iir    .mil    4  V    l.uli      .M-j    feninlos  - 

Civn'l   »ri:"«  Slock   F«nn.         Littlestovro    «;^ 

,1    helf- 

•-.  in  iiiriiiiin   ini".    i   ■>.    """.''rf'",! 
OUu.or  a  Brinctold,     West  Contord.  »^ 


ror  aaie  .^^  |„  ,„rii.ii<i  ii.t«.  r ».  t.-t«i 


The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

THE  Holsteins  on  the  left  of  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.  The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 

On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swish'ing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture  too. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  Ml»«  Mary  W.  Vandalla  5th,  a  fonr-jear-old  Brown 
swis^  cow.  owned  by  Georce  H.  Neuhard  of  Ohi«  county,  W.  Va.  This  cow 
just  completed  a  record  of  24,017.7  pounds  of  milk  and  954.23  pounds  of  but- 
ttrfiif.  making  a  new  w«»pld'H  record  for  her  class  and  a  new  champion  for 
\\t>'l    \  iriflnia   over  all   breeds. 

Hit  nearest  state  competitor  Is  an  Ayrshire,  August  Lassie,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  19,582  pounds  of  milk  and  831J5  pounds  of  fat. 

She  weighs  1,660  pounds.  Her  consumption  of  grain  was  25  pounds  dally, 
at  Ihf  rate  of  one  pound  of  feed  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk,  with  all 
the  alfalta  hay  she  could  consume.    She  never  was  off  feed  for  a  single  day. 

She  will  he  shown  this  faU  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Fair  at  Wheeling 
and  at  the  Washington  County  Fair  at  Washington.  Fennsylvania. 

J.   Earle   Romine,   County    Agent. 

Farm  and  Dairy 

Bv   L.   W.   UOHTY 


AYRSHIRE    CATTLE    of    the    Ive.t    blood    [>^ 
lliril    T      l:       V.  1  riliuil       \liliiifll«   nf   both   >e>  •"" 

illaV''  Oeo.  B.  M.Coiiell,   Welliattea.  Cki. 


HRRE  is  a  letter  that  pleased  me 
.and  may  be  helpful  to  others. 
Part  of  my  meadow  was  ruined 
by  winter  killing.  Knowing  I  would 
be  short  of  feed  I  concluded  to  try 
Sudan  grass  after  you  had  boosted  it 
8(1  mii'h.  1  had  two  acres  of  good 
soil,  prepared  a  fine  seed  bed.  ap- 
plied 300  pounds  of  fertilizer  and 
sowfii  sixty  pounds  of  seed  on  it.  It 
came  up  very  quickly,  as  the  weath- 
er '.VMS  warm,  and  by  June  5th  the 
plants  were  about  three  Inches  tall. 
I  .stretched  a  few  wires  and  fenced 
off  an  acre  and  turned  in  the  three 
cows  and  two  young  things  and  they 
surelv  liked  the  grass. 

Up  to  date  (July  5th)  the  grass 
frrew  much  faster  than  the  five  head 
could  eat  it  and  the  cows  milk  very 
well  on  it.  The  part  I  left  for  hay 
now  looks  as  though  it  would  give 
an  immense  crop.  I  am  greatly  pleas- 
ed With  Sudan  grass  for  a  quick 
growing  crop  of  feed." 
Some  ({uestlons  I  Cannot  .Vnswer 
.\  letter  from  a  farmer  in  one  of 
'.lie  wheat  growing  valleys  in  central 
Pennsylvania  asks  me  some  puzzling 
(liies'liins.  I  know  his  facts  hold  good 
in  o  .;  section,  but  the  answer  is  not 
cleai  He  says:  'The  price  of  wheat 
ha.s  hopped  50  per  cent  while  the 
price  I  if  flour  at  our  mills  has  drop- 
ped only  20  per  cent.  The  price  of  the 
by-product  feeds  has  not  dropped  at 
til.  .\lso  the  price  of  bread  is  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  wheat  was 
11.80  to  $2  a  bushel.  Why  is  this  and 
i-s  It    right? 

".\Iy  wife  bakes  some  bread.  If 
the  tlmir  would  come  down  50  per  cent 
she  might  bake  more.  Since  she  is 
not  very  strong  and  is  over-worked 
*ith  the  many  household  duties  I 
»ouM  rather  buy  the  bread.  Though 
there  are  hundreds  of  girls  without 
*orlv  many  refuse  to  do  household 
«ork  We  tried  a  few,  but  my  wife 
».ssur.'il  me  they  were  a  hindrance. 
So  We  do  without  help  in  the  house 
Is  it  right  that  young  girls  should 
<l«velop  Into  womanhood  and  not 
know  ht)w  to  make  a  bed,  tidy  up  a 
foom  or  cook  water?  As  it  is  your 
t'U.siness  to  answer  questions  plea.so 
an.swi  r  the.se." 

Frankly  I  give  it  up.  Who  can  an- 
•*er  I  know  the  facts  are  straight 
»»  Stilted. 

.Vn  t  nprofltalilo  Habit 
Ifi  a  number  of  the  southeastern 
'^ountifs  of  Pennsylvania  ami  atlja- 
^*nt  lounties  in  Maryland  nearly  all 
the  itti  stubble  is  sown  to  wheat. 
*'»<1  IS  a  rule  the  Beeding  is  done 
kurrioilly  and   often    too   late    in    the 


season  for  the  wheat  to  make  growth 
to  withstand  the  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  winter. 

I  looked  at  a  lot  of  fields  of  this 
com  stubble  wheat  lately,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  good  for  less  than  half 
a  crop.  In  answer  to  questions  a 
number  of  farmers  told  me  the  aver- 
age crop  from  the  corn  stubble  is  ten 
to  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  the 
present  prices  of  wheat  the  average 
acre  of  com  stubble  wheat  will  not 
bring  more  than  $10. 

If    this    area    were    sowed    in    oats 
and  fertilizer  applied  as  to  wheat  the 
average    yield    as    in    the    last    three 
years  would  be  about   34   bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  price  was  about  45c 
a  bushel.    This   would  bring  an  acre 
income   of   $15,   or    five    dollars    more 
than    wheat.     If    the    oats    is    needed 
for   feed  and   the   farmer   buys   it   he 
has  to  pay  50c  to  55c  a  bushel.  Thus 
the  oats  grown  on  an  acre  would  be  ' 
worth   nearly   twice   as   much   as   the 
wheat.    Besides,  growing  oats  divides  i 
the  work   much   better  both   fall   and  | 
spring. 

Our  people  got  into  this  habit  when  | 
wheat  was  fairly  good  in  price,  oats  | 
low    and     plentiful,     and    the     wheat  | 
really    did    bring    more    money.    But  , 
now  with  wheat   below  a  dollar  and 
threatening  to   come   lower  the  right 
thing    to    do    is    to   cut    out    the    com 
stubble    wheat    and    grow    oats    and 
have    a    most    excellent    feed   for   the 
cows,  horses  and  swine.    This  change 
will   be  all  around  beneficial   and  re- 
duce the  wheat  acreage. 
— _-0 

Cream  Won't  Churn 

I  have  a  cow  eight  years  old,  a 
stripper  this  summer,  which  gives 
about  four  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 
She  makes  eight  to  nine  pounds 
of  butter  a  week.  I  have  her  stak- 
ed on  pasture  and  feed  her  about 
four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats  chop 
a  day.  The  tirst  of  this  month  her 
cream  got  so  we  could  not  churn  it. 
Indiana  county.  Pa.  A.  E.   W. 

Ir  is  not  uncommon  for  the  milk  of 
certain  cows  to  have  an  abnormal 
taste  and  smell  when  far  along  in  the 
lactation  period.  This  trouble  is  usu- 
ally experienced,  or  at  least  most 
often  attracts  attention,  where  one  or 
two  cows  are  kept  as  a  family  milk 
supply.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  an 
enryne  known  as  lipose. 

Reducing  the  grain  ration  to  the 
amount  actually  needed  by  the  cow. 
and  giving  two  or  three  doses  of  Ep- 
som .salts,  one  lo  one  and  one-half 
pounds  at  a  dose,  at  intervals  of  thrive 
days  may  remove  the  abnormal  con- 
dition in  some  cases.  A.  A.Borland 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pine  odor 
principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  in 
300  tests  with  many  fly-repelling  materials.  (Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 
Its   fresh,   pine-woods  odor,   so   agreeable  to   you,   is   positively 
repulsive  to  flies.   It  stays  with  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don't  confuse  it  with  household  "fly  killers"  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  used  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for 
livestock  only  —  a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
and  in  stables  and  barns. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis- 
color the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

WARBLES.  On  the  twenty  cows  that  were  sprayed  regularly  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser  at  the  Research  Farm  only  two  ox  warbles  were  found.  Of  three 
cows  that  were  not  sprayed  during  the  fly  season  one  had  15  grubs  in  her 
back,  another  had  9  and  the  other  8.  Protect  your  cows  from  warbles  as 
well  as  all  other  fly  pests  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Call  on  him. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark.  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Unadilla  Silos  are  Serviced! 


When  vou  b-iy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the  trans- 
action. As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. No  other  Silo  manu- 
facturer will  take  this  interest 
in  vou. 


Get  the  fact5  whv  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  P  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CITLOS 

^^^^  A  Buy   the  i 

l^^r  INTERNATION 


Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP. HOOPS 

Buy   the  Bee*   assrf   Pajr  Laaa.     Ordoe    Now   attd    Savo    Moisay. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Bos  H,  LINESVILLE.  PA- 


Buy  now.  Pay  later    H  AYRSH  I  RES 


R0.SS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed  —  lower  coets—  m  ore 
proAls.  Booklet  "Users  Own 
Words"  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  foe  free  copy. 
write  your  name  aivi  check  be- 
low Items  for  Illustrated  folders. 

The  Roas  Cutter  b  Silo  Co. 

168  Warder  St..  SprincAeld.  O. 

Eitmbli$t>»d  1150 


Hos  Housii 


I  Ci  t- 

Bruudcr  Huu&i-i 


"st!^  Make  Offer 

We  will  conaiHer  best  12  reasm- 
able  spot  cash  oftera  for  a  apruco 
Schlichter  Silo,  up  to  Au«.  9.  1930 
Stale  tiie  anil  arfer  aad  oe  »ill  adeit*  low 

B.  r.  aCHLICIITBB  CO. 
!•  So.  IStli  ■t.,nii>.  1*4,  Phlla.Pa. 

liter     Olir«    Ram 
easea  *  Equipment. 


Silos-Tanks-I;::^ 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


WSL 


HILK 


Bij  Milken    - 
Good  Gratert 


Hsrdy   Ruitlcn 
Perfect  Uddcri 


Ayriki't  Bretderi  Atlociatwn 

30J  CeMe>  Si  .  tita^M.  Vl  i 


350  COWS  350 

T.  •.  Mi«  BtoMi  TMt«« 

Two  lliinilreil  llilMeIn  and  Uueniw  .S;.riii.er»  foe 
».*le.  Clin  >»•  «e.>n  anv  .lay  in  i«a*tnre  n.»jr  mir  iardi«. 
I'.ii  tv«1   \Vi-,-.'n.-in  rows   in  i>ur  .\urti.'n.  o^'-n*  Sstur- 

.1.1       Vi.A    r.  n    Tit     Mil  H,,..l  ;.-•,.!  f.  ;.i  ..niwhere 

WnCOMSIN    DAIBT  CATTLB    tSAKKBT 
Tr«Tor,  laru.— On  S««  Lis* 

4i    Miles    S.    W.   ol    MilM..    M    miles    N.    W     Chloato. 


\L 


iVF.ASE  m»nlion  P*nnBrW«ni«  Fmrmmt  whMI 
writtng  to  our  Bdv»rti»ork.  Th#yw»nt  lo  know 
•nd  w»  war^t    th»*n  to  know  that  you  ro»d  it  •II. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY.  PENNA. 

ith  ModMoSI  aetrotfitotf  Aroa  m  U.  S. 

I  or  II  nrly  Keveii  >e  ra  .iir  is.<.>ci  iti  .n  liii'  lnHi'i 
-:iiiii>inii«r:i(1i'  mil  iMiri'-iiriil  ,■•.«•.(  :hi<  prlnnpitl 
.1.11  i-rrtHla  ^urr'y  thrlr  .lU.iiii  ..uit  |ir'.i'uri|.i'i 
■  miurm  (iv.'raih  wih  r;itilr  iiiit;i:nul>li-  elm-^ 
Klii'n-,  or  iiiir  tm«lni'<»  inulil  imi  rontiniii'  to  ,:r'  w 
Lot  MS  quote  yau  prices 

Crawford  Co  Co  op  tui  Dsur  ImororemsaiinlSilpttsi'ii 
Msrkst  Noiiss    Meadiille    Pa. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


THE  recent  government  survey 
showing  an  increase  of  2,000,000 
lambs  in  the  United  States  compared 
with  a  year  ago  only  added  to  the 
gloom  surrounding  the  lamb  producer. 
Pi-ices  hit  a  new  bottom  during  the 
past  week,  going  to  the  lowest  level 
since  October,  1921.  The  market  is  at 
the  lowest  point  for  July  since  1915. 
Previous  to  1915  the  highest  price  on 
record  was  $10.60,  the  top  in  those 
days  reaching  four  figures  very  few 
times. 

The  government  report  places  the 
supply  in  the  West  as  9.5  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of 
1,600,000  head,  and  7  per  cent  larger 
than  two  years  ago.  Native  states 
show  400,000  more,  a  gain  of  4  per  cent 
compared  with  1929  and  8  per  cent 
compared  with  1928.  The  whole  coun- 
try has  28,458,000  head,  against  26,441.- 
000  in  1929  and  26,363,000  in  1928. 
There  were  87.3  lambs  saved  per  hun- 
dred ewes  this  year  against  83.9  in 
1929  and  89.1  in  1928. 

Last  week  sorting  was  the  hardest 
in  many  years,  hundreds  of  loads  go- 
ing through  50  1 60  per  cent  "sorts" 
before  buyers  were  satislled.  Bucks 
had  to  come  out  and  sell  at  $1  dis- 
count from  the  price  paid  for  the  top 
end.  Some  full  carloads  were  all  bucks 
and  were  bought  at  the  reduction  late 
in  the  week.  At  the  close  fop  fat 
lambs  were  selling  at  $9-1 9.50  and 
buck  natives   at   $81 8.25. 

Aged  sheep  have  been  scarce  and 
gained  25c,  selling  at  $2.25  r4.25,  the 
outside  figure  being  the  highest  in 
several  weeks.  Yearlings  declined  75c 
ecil  during  the  week  and  feeding 
lambs   were  off  $1 '"  1.50. 

The  bearish  attitude  of  buyers  on 
the  futures  lamb  market,  which 
opened  at  Chicago  recently,  is  a  good 
indication  of  what  the  trade  expects 
this  summer  and  fall.  Choice  57</65- 
Ib.  black  face  medium  wool  mountain 
feeding  lambs  are  being  bid  $7  in  lots 
of  300  to  1,200  head,  for  delivery  any 
time  during  August,  September  and 
October.  White  face  feeders  of  sim- 
ilar quality  wool  are  bid  $6.75  for  Au- 
gxist,  the  contract  calling  for  ST'-i'SS-lb. 
averageB. 

Hogn 
The  appearance  of  $10  hogs  late  last 
week  curtailed  demand  on  both  local 
and  shipping  account  and  one  of  the 
sharpest  breaks  of  the  season  was  the 
result.  Top  prices  tumbled  60c  in  two 
days,  going  down  to  $9.40  on  Tuesday 
where  packer&  seemed  better  satisfied 
to  buy.  The  tone  of  the  market  was 
stronger  in  mid-week  and  slight  re- 
coveries were  made,  but  closing  sales 
were  still  25c  under  a  week  ago. 

Range  of  prices  continues  wide, 
heavy  packers  selling  downward  to 
$7,  while  top  light  weights  for  the 
week  stand  at  $9.85.  A  year  ago  $9.25 
was  the  bottom  price  on  packers  and 
top  light   weights  sold  up  to  $12.40. 

Little  change  was  noted  in  the  mar- 
ket for  hog  futures.  Volume  of  trade 
wa.s  slightly  larger,  but  is  still  consid- 
erably smaller  than  several  weeks  ago. 
A  total  of  22  contracts  sold  during  the 
week,  against  14  a  week  ago.  Septem- 
ber light  brought  $9.50. 1  9.60;  July  me- 
diums, $9.15  (9.30  and  September  me- 
diums  $9.45;  9.50. 

Cattle 
The  cattle  market  during  the  week 
wa."  an  erratic  affair,  moving  higher 
in  midweek  on  meager  supplies  and 
recording  some  of  the  sharpest  reduc- 
tions of  the  season  on  even  smaller 
receipt.*  later  in  the  week.  There  was 
a  decreai'e  of  .50.000  had,  or  28  per 
cent,  at  the  seven  leading  western 
markets  duiing  the  first  four  days  of 
the  week.  Offerings  were  below  any 
corresponding  week  in  many  years. 
However,  according  to  buyers,  coolers 
are  accumulating  a  .surplus  of  beof 
even  with  rattle  receipts  below  nor- 
mal. The  reroid  heat  wave  h.'i.s  cur- 
tailed demand  for  all  meat,*  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  thi^  unusual  be- 
havior of  the  cattle  market. 

Both  yeailing.-  and  weighty  beeves 
sold  upwaid  to  $10. .S,";,  the  top  for  the 
week.  Best  >;raUe-i  of  steris  are  2.'i  '■ 
50r  lowei  than  a  week  hk'o,  while  other 
classes  show  .Vic  )  $1  Io.js.  the  plnin 
kinds  going  at  ihi'  lowest  prices  since 
1922.  The  years  of  1921  and  1922  were 
the  only  lower  pj^riod-s  .since  191.'i. 
Cows  and  heifers  slumped  75c  ■/ $1  dur- 
ing the  week  and  sold  aa^  much  as 
$2.50  II 3  under  two  weeks  ago.  Calves 
lost   50c. 

Grain 

The    heat     wave    has    damaged    the 

grain    crop    to   such    an    extent    that    a 

material     leiluction     In     estimates     on 

corn,    spriniK    wheat,    oats   and    barley 


crops  this  year  will  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  official  and  private  reports 
from  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Private  estimates  will  be  given  out  by 
Chicago  statisticians  early  next  month 
and  arc  expected  to  place  the  corn 
crop  at  around  2,600.000,000  bushels,  a 
drop  of  202,000,000  bushels  from  the 
government's  July  1  figures.  This  fig- 
ure compares  with  2,614,000,000  bush- 
els harvested  in  1929  and  a  five-year 
average  of  2,700,^)00,000  bushels  and 
would  be  the  smallest  since  1924. 

An  official  Kansas  report  indicates 
that  the  loss  in  that  state  will  prob- 
ably be  25'/ 50  per  cent  on  the  early 
planted  corn  and  IS*;;  35  per  cent  on 
the  late.  Iowa,  the  largest  c«m  pro- 
ducing state,  is  estimated  to  have  388,- 
000,000  bushels,  the  smallest  crop  in 
more  than  10  years,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Speculative  interest  in  wheat 
was  light  and  prices  fluctuated  erra- 
tically, but  finished  about  steady  with 
a  week  earlier.  Oats  and  com  ad- 
vanced, the  latter  showing  the  sharp- 
est gains  for  the  week.  Rye  was  un- 
changed. 

Chicago,  July  26,   1930.  Watson 


Produce  Market 
Review 

THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
steady  during  the  past  week  on 
tine  quality  eggs.  Average  offerings, 
however,  sold  slowly.  On  account  of 
the  high  temperatures  over  the  entire 
country,  both  nearby  and  western  ar- 
rivals were  mostly  shrunken,  stale  and 
heated.  Fine  quality  eggs  were  very 
scarce  and  brought  sizable  premiums. 
Poorer  lots  were  difficult  to  move  and 
price  was  largely  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  buyer  and  seller. 

The  New  York  egg  market  waa  firm 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  Top  quality 
eggs  were  scarce  and  in  good  demand. 
Prices  on  'he  better  grades  advanced 
about  one  cent  during  the  week.  Near- 


by  hennery    whites    ranged    from   260 
35c    per    dozen,    browns    from    24<ff*85c 
and    mixed   colors   from   16^>28^C. 
Butter  and  PouKry 

Butter  prices  advanced  about  one 
and  a  half  cents  during  the  past  week. 
There  was  more  speculative  buying 
than  there  has  been  for  some  time. 
Medium  and  lower  grades  were  in 
fairly  active  demand.  The  extreme  heat 
which  ha.s  prevailed  throughout  the 
producing  sections  for  the  past  few 
weeks  has  curtailed  production  and 
pastures  in  many  states  are  in  poor 
condition. 

Live  broilers  were  in  moderate  sup- 
ply and  fowls  were  in  light  receipt 
during  the  past  week.  The  demand 
was  good  for  fancy  broilers  but  slow 
and  lower  for  fowls.  Leghorn  fowl 
from  nearby  sections  were  quoted  at 
15'<r'17c  per  pound,  colored  fowl  at  20 
.i22c.  Rock  broilers  at  25  <i  35c,  Reds 
at  20 .1  28c  and  Leghorns  at   15'<;  2.5c. 

Fresh  receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
were  light  and  the  demand  slow.  Pric- 
es generally  held  steady.  Broilers 
were  quoted  at  25 (n  35c  per  pound  and 
ducks  at  18c. 

Tomato  Shipments  Heavy 

The  Philadelphia  market  was  flood- 
ed with  tomatoes  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  hot  weather  has  caused  the 
stock  to  ripen  rapidly  and  has  also 
caused  considerable  of  it  to  show  scald 
and  sun  burn.  According  to  the  gov- 
ernment report  over  44,639  baskets  of 
tomatoes  were  received  in  Philadel- 
phia by  truck  on  Saturday.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  N»  baskets  there  were 
3,877  twelve-quart  baskets  and  2,841 
crates.  These  were  the  heaviest  re- 
ceipts  so  far  this  season. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  market 
was  weak  but  later  it  became  demor- 
alized and  prime  tomatoes  were  sold 
as  low  as  15c  a  basket  and  choice  as 
low  as  5'Vi'lOc.  The  best  tomatoes  did 
not  bring  over  75c  during  the  early 
morning.  The  canning  houses  will 
open  this  week  and  this  may  relieve 
the  situation  to  some  extent.  Toma- 
toes are  not  the  only  vegetable  crop 
that  is  depressed.  Most  all  lines  are 
selling  very  slowly  at  low  prices. 

The  potato  markets  were  weak  and 


LIVESTOCK 


rrrtVBUuau 

CatUe 

Monday's  cattle  market  at  Pittsburgh 
w(i.«  a  dull  HfTair.  Rerelpts  amounted  to 
70  rarload.i  and  the  demand  was  light. 
Trading  was  slow  and  prices  irregular,  al- 
tho\iKh  in  most  ra.ses  lower.  The  decline 
would  average  about  50c  on  good  kindii  and 
T.'h'  on  othersj.  The  supply  consisted  large- 
ly of  I'onimon  and  gru.s.^y  Ftuff.  A  few 
load..?  of  weighty  fed  .><teer.'«  were  here,  but 
they  were  not  wanted  at  la«t  week's  prices. 
The  bulk  of  beef  steers  and  yearlings  Hold 
lietween  $6  and  $8.  One  load  avpragint: 
1,136  lbs.  brought  S8.75,  but  more  could 
imt  find  buyers  at  that  price.  A  loud  of 
1.180-lb.  cattle  went  at  $8  and  a  pretty 
pood  lot  uveruglng  around  1.400  lbs.  that 
had  been  fed  grain  brought  $7.50.  Mo.-il 
grassy  and  light  butcher  cattle  carrying 
some  I'overing  sold  .'it  $6'"»7  with  commt>ii 
;ind  thin  steers  around  $4.50'''i5.  Not  ninny 
heifers  were  offered,  and  they  .«old  lower 
with  other  kinds.  Good  fat  heifers  brought 
$4J'iti..'i(i.  fair  kind  around  $5.    Cutters  and 

•  aimers  lin.ught  JJ'i3.l>t  and  pretty  good 
fat  cows  SA'<ib.  Bulk  of  medium  bulls  went 
at  $5»i'6.  Pastures  are  drying  up:  it  is 
doubtful  if  ruin  ,it  this  lime  would  di' 
much  goiKl.  they  are  so  far  gone. 
ChoK-e  steers.  l.aiO  lbs.  or  over  $8  OO'n)  h  'i'< 

i;,..k|   tu  choice,   do 7  50«  8  00 

K.'iir  to  good,  do 7  00'<£  7  fiO 

Plain  heavy  steers    S  50'<d  7  «» 

Choice  handy-weight   steers   . ,     7  SO'if  8  On 
<;..i.d   biit<  her  steers,   1,000  to 

1.150    lbs 7  00«  7  50 

K:,ir   to  good,  do 6  75w  7  00 

Or.lin.nry   to  fair.  do.    6  25«    6  7.5 

•  '.'iiinioii.    do.       ..    5  Onii    6  i5 

•  ".ood    light    butcher    steers    ...     7  OOW  7  50 

Fair  to   Kooff    1i>!ht    steers   6  W*t>  7  tm 

Common  to  medium,  do S  (^'(f  6  0(1 

Inferior    light    steer.s    4  ,50 '<r  .5  do 

K'^eders    Nomina  I 

.^'.icker.*     Nominal 

Choice   fat    heifers      ^  U>'i    7  011 

i;.....l   (o  <Iiolce   heifers   6  t«»''i    «  .5" 

Fair    to    good    heifers    5  ,50'>i    6  tm 

Coinmon    to   fair   heifers    h  (»<'it  5,50 

CtioliC   fat   cows 5  llO'i    550 

<;i.oi|    lo  <  hol<  e    fiit    COWS    4  50  •!    5  Oil 

F:iir  to  pimkI  I  ows    1  00  ir  -I  W 

C"i!iinoii   to  f;iir  cows    .    3  .'lO"    I  00 

C.'itmers       2  HO «    3  50 

Fre^h  «ow«,   mlf  at   side       .    .   SOWKiUmim 

Choice    ho.vy    bulls 5  50<i    6tNJ 

Choice  h.'iii.ly   liiit- her  bulls..,     .5  7.5<r   b  '2i 

CfH.il   haiiily    hulls        5  .Vl'<i    5  7'> 

F;iir  to   g I   l>iills    5  25'<i    5  !>• 

Common   to   fair   bulls 3  llO'ir  5  iJ.i 

Inferior    bulls *  SUVni  W 

Mogt 

About  IS  carloads  of  hogs  were  on  .sale 
jiiostly  in  good  (ondltioii  111  spite*  of  th> 
hot  weather  The  iiMiikcl  wiir-'  r.ilhcr  slow 
at  about  steady  prl«es.  (.:<M>d  Yorkers  anil 
handy  weights  sold  iit  $9  S,5'ii9SO.  iic«\y 
iiiixe<l     xa.Wn  9.~h    and     heavlen    at    $8.7&<(i 


9.25.  Heavies  were  slow  sale  at  these  fig- 
ures and  some  of  extreme  weights  sold 
down  to  t&SO.  Pigs  and  lights  went  large- 
ly at  $9.25«i>9.S0,  while  most  sows  brought 
$7.50.  The  quality  of  receipts  is  good  for 
the  time  of   year. 

Hea\-y    $8  75«*  9  25 

Heavy  mixed   9  404*  9  73 

Medium  wt».,  180-300  lbs.  ... .  9  85«i)  9  90 
Heavy  Yorkers.  165-180  lbs.  ...  9  Sbd  9  90 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   ...     9  85*ii  9  90 

Pigs,   90-100  lbs 9  25'.ii  9  50 

Roughs     7  0041    7  5<  I 

Stags    5  now  6  30 

8h««p  aad  lAMbs 

Twenty  carloads  made  up  tlie  supply. 
The  market  on  lambs  was  steady  to  weak 
with  choice  sort  bringing  $8.504i9  and 
medUini  to  g.KKl  Iambs  $6,.50ri  8.25.  Sheep 
sold  on  the  basis  of  $4  for  good  aged 
weathers,  .something  extra  t>eiiig  quoted 
at  50<-  more.  Yearlings,  unless  strictly 
fancy,  sell  the  sam>  as  aged  sheep. 

Good  to  l>e8t  wethers   $4  U0«  4  5U 

Good  mixed    3  50'ii>  4  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  73«  3  SO 

Common    to    fair 2  00<i«  2  •& 

Inferior    sheep    1  OO'eJ  2  00 

GikkI   to  choice  lambs    8  SOW  9  0«» 

Medium,   do. 6  .50«*>  8  25 

Culls  and   common,   do 5  5il<i0  6  00 

Calva* 

Fourteen  hundred  calves  nutde  up  tb'- 
.supply.  The  market  was  slow.  Better 
grades  brought  steady  prices,  while  others 
were  weak  tu  lower.  Choice  vealers  sold 
at    $9.5<K<il0 

O 

caiCAOO 

CatUa 

Chiuij-'o.   .Tilly   l-^S.  -Today's  refeipts  were 
10,000  hentl.    The  market  was  uneven,  mo.st- 
ly  steady  to  strung.  Top  steersattheclo.se 
of    last    week    sold    at    $I0.S5. 
■ofs 

Heicipts  were  38.0fJ<1  head,  in.liiding 
Itj.fiOO  fllrects."  The  market  was  steady 
to  .'i  fllme  lower  with  top  at  ?9.5tl  and  hulk 
;.t   47.80  <!  9.23. 

Sheap 

Tc!i  thoii.'.-iml  sheep  mid  htnihs  were  of- 
fered. M.irkel  :.'.5c  Uiwer.  Top  natives 
brought   $9. 


prices  at  shipping  points  reached 
lowest   level    of   the   season. 

The  market  in  production  dist 
was  around  $2.25  per  barrel  a.s  co^ 
pared  with  $4  a  year  ago.  Some  Pc]»| 
sylvania  potatoes  continue  to  ar 
in  Philadelphia  and  on  several  dijj 
around  300  sacks  arrived  by  trucll 
Prices  of  this,  stock  has  rangf^d  fronl 
iirti  1.30  per  100-pound  sack.  W.  R.  V»  f 
O 

Produce  Market 
Quotations 

phujloeXiPHia 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras.  3S'':41c;  <b| 
score,    37c;    90   .score.    34c. 

Ena.— Fancy  select.  33*i35c;  extra  ftm^j 
28c;    Hrst«.    23c;    seconds.    19'a20c. 

Fonltry.— Live  fowls.  15W27c:  frolltr^l 
23«ji33c:  old  roosters,  IStilSc;  pisei.ns,  pr  I 
15tiii25c:  ducks.  ISii^aOc:  turkeye.  16'iac.  ' 
FrniU.— APPLES.  N.  J.  H  bskt?  «arlr| 
varieties.  25^<i50c:  Dela.  &  N  J.,  lu^.,  j|l 
W75c.  BLACKBERRIES,  N.  J  E-qif 
crates.  $4115.  HUCKLEBERRIES?.  .Md.,  .V.I 
J.  &  Pa..  32-qt.  crate.s,  *4*?5.  RA^:PBER.I 
RIES.  N.  J  .  pt..  lOfti'lSc.  PEACHE.<,  .V.J.J 
%  bskts..  early  varieties,  75cW$1.2:).  CA.V[ 
TALOUPES.  Md.  A  Dela..  jumbo  ^.nd.'SlI 
crates,    all    sizes.    l2t«'Z50. 

VeretaMm.— BEANS,  snap.  N.  J..  ,^1 
bskts..  wax,  50*i75c.  LIMA  BEAN.S  .N.  J, 
%  bskts.,  J2'(i2.50:  Md.  &  N.  J.  bu.«  hmpn.1 
$2.5041)3.50.  BEErr.S,  Pa.  &  .N,  J.,  p*r  buntl 
14i)2c.  CARROTS.  N.  J.  &  Pa..  p»r  bund,! 
lW2c.  CABBAGE.  Pa.  &  N.  J..  S  bskU,| 
10*i'25<-.  CLH'l'MBERS,  N.  J..  -.  baku.1 
25e»35c  CELERY.  N.  J.  hearts.  i>er  buM| 
2'(i4c.  COR.N.  N.  J.  »,  bskts..  lo'ijflt; 
Golden  Bantam,  bus.,  Sl'nl.ocl.  EUOl 
PLANTS,  N.  J.,  S  b.skt3..  $l'al.-':,  Ln.l 
TUCE.  N.  Y.  ci-iite*.  Big  Bostor..  JOcttal 
ONIONS.  N.  J..  ^  bskts..  yellow?,  Oudficl 
PEPPERS,  N.  J..  %  bskts,.  50«75<  PARS- 1 
LEY.  Pa.  &  -N  J.,  bus.,  curly.  JO^TScI 
RADISHES,  N.  J.  bus..  504r75c.  SQUASH.) 
N.  J.  ft  Pa.,  S  green  and  white.  10#2Stl 
TOMATOES.  N.  J..  ■»  bskts.  and  amj 
crates,  best.  20W30<-.  POTATOES?  .S.  J 
%  bskts..  Cobbler.s.  SO*i>55c;  Pa..  UIO-lli  | 
Backs,  $14^1.25. 

VEW    TO! 

Batter. — Creamery,  higher  than  extm  I 
374i>37'-jc:  lir.sta.  334i^36c:  second?.  314w| 
32' ic 

Brra-— ^Vhite.  nearby,  average  extra,  I 
28t<30c:  extra  firsts.  244i)26c:  inedlunul 
26*1)  28c. 

Fooltry.— Live,    by    freight,    fowl?.    lTi| 
22c:    broilers.    214i'24c:    old    roosters,   I5c: 
turkeys.   20c;   ducks.   15c;   geese,  It'o. 

rmlta.— APPLES.  N.  J.  Starr,  bu  .  ;V«  i 
$1.23.     BLACKBERRIES.    N.    J.,    per  qL 
a047>23c     PEACHES,    bus.,    early    .orieliei| 
medium  to  large.  $14/1.50. 

V«»«Ublaa.— CELERY,  N.  Y.  k  N   J..  M  I 
crates.    J14il.30:    bunches.     13<i'<6''      LlSLt  I 
BEANS,  buii.  green,  $3413.50.  ONIO.NS.  bui. 
yellows,      best.      $14il.2S.       SQUAsU.     bui 
hmprs.,  yellows  and  green.  70c.    SPI.N.4CR  | 
New    Zealand.    Pa.,    bus..    15'ai3&-.     TOIU- 
TOES,  20-qt.   crates,  25«*75c.     POTATOES  | 
130-lb.    .sacks.    $24e2.S0. 

TOBX 

Batter.— Countrv.  40c:  separator    •'.'i-fS*  I 

Eggs. -Fresh.    ibtcHSOc  I 

Poaltry.— Hens.  a04i>28c;  sprli;*.' r-.  :H\ 
36c;  dre.ssed  hens.  Jl»2  each:  -r':i"i.'^f*  I 
dressed.  75c4«S1.50. 

Frulte.— APPLES.  StfflSc  \  pK  T5c«  I 
»1.30  per  l>u.  RASPBERRIES.  ISc  Of-] 
BLACKBERRIES,  13«jl5c  bx.    PE.^VHS,  Mt] 

box.  :;5<'  '-..  pk. 

T«»eteW«a.— POTATOES.  15<i23  :  pit: 
$14i'1.50  bu.  CABBAGE.  2»i>8c  hd.  c'KLERV, 
5«15c  stalk.  LETTUCE.  10«i30<  M  OAR- 
ROTS.  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  3-  t)uncli  1 
CAILIFLOWER.  lO'u  aic  head.  ill.N'.U'R 
15t'  '.  pk.  BEA.NS.  (.strinKle.-.«).  13  IV  I*- 
LIMA  BEA.N.S.  ISfHaOc  pt.  to>:atoes  [ 
104114c  qt.  PEPPERS.  2-'i4  -^atr. 
PICKLES.    lO'iIlIc    doz. 

XaLHCASTEB 

Batter.— Country  butter.  464r5»*'  i-^o*! 
ery   butter.   42«i.'iOc. 

Eggs.     Fresh.    264ii|Uc. 

Dressed     poultry. — Ctu<'ken8.      i'. 
each,     sprin»;er».     6lK-4i$1.25    each 
»1.504r2.50  each;   squabs.    ^S'iiSCk    . 

rmita.— A  P  P  L  E  S.      lu  4i  av 
MUCKLEBERRIE.S.    aiti  35<     pei    • 
RASPBERRIES,     red.     3041 33«^     c,i 
HA.NTS,      15<      qt.       BLACKBERI 


I.ANCASTEB 
Cattle 

Lancaster.  July  28,  -Today'.'  cattle  mar- 
ket was  slow,  beef  steers  being  barely 
.-leady.  Top  load  averaged  l.:i00  Ib.-j.  uiid 
l>roiij.ht  $9  3.^,  while  the  bulk  -old  ;i>t  J7  x 
7  7,'i.  Bulls  were  about  steady,  she-stock 
lower.  Slockers  and  feeders  were  In  lib- 
eral supply  and  sold  at  steady  prues,  the 
bulk    liringing   W..'iOii'6..'iO. 

Calves  were   steady   to  weak   with  top  nt 

»n 

Koffa 

Tlie  ho^:  market  was  generally  steady  on 
the  bn-M.*  of  Jll  for  go<x1  hogs  in  the  160 
to    ;'2li  lb     <  lass 


(lu.'kl,  I 

n 

:     tcl  I 
OlR- 

4i)26c   qt.     PEACHES.    204i2.V   qt      1  EARi 
15'rr20»'  qt.   box. 

Tecatablas.— BEANS,  istrin^i,  li  1>  • 
|>ei  k  HEAN.S.  iLima),  254i  3&i  1  .' '  >*? 
BEETS,  34r8c  t>unch  CABBAGE  i'''l'< 
head.  CARROTS.  SMlOc  bunch  CAIU'- 
FLOWER.  15'.i2.V  head.  CELERY  U'i» 
bunch  Cl'Cf.MBERS.  3.1 8<  ea.  t 
PLA.NTS.  15ii.'.V  eaih  ENDIVI 
head  LETTUCE.  54j  l!>c  head  < 
2041 2.V  '4  pk.  ONIO.N'S  ( preen  1.  .' 
POTATOES,  :a)4(25»  >,  pe.  k 
51  .'Hi  t)U.  SWEET  POTATOES.  : 
pk  PEPPERS.  3'<j!"x-  ea«  li.  VA 
.'«ij.  luindi.  I'EAS  2541 3*k  \  )• 
ISIIKS,  3.1  S.  bun.  h.  RHUBAF.! 
bunch.  SPINACH.  124i  KV  '4  pk 
TOES.  lO'-iLllc  pint  hi.x  TUR.N; 
'4  pk.  tXiR.N.  (sweet).  35'mw 
MUSHROOMS,    3i>    pt     box. 
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FEED    MABXBT 

The  folli'Winp  quotnlions  nri 
and  ne.'irliy  shipment  July  ;.' 
tng  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  A^'i , 
Economlts.  They  show  the  avv 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (nil  in  lOt'll 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  rnrlot^ 
draft  ba.'i?  delivered  on  track  .' 
delphia  and   ."^cmnton   rate   point-- 

Bran,  lit* 'i  29,  standard  iiiidd!i!i). 
tlour    middlings,  .$.13.    coltont-tcd    < 
per    ■  enl,    $43.50:    Kluten    feed,    >:<.'■ 
2  while  <uils.  47c     No.  2  yellow    •' 


. .  nrd- 
,iltur»l 
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Pl!lU- 
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SECURE  MAXIMIM  PROHTS 

Shorthorns  -  -  n«  f«««.'. ««»« «r,.w 

v>  l.:efd  of  cattle  wiU  to  into  the  feedlot 
,  •■  monilis  and  carry  out  more  beef  on 
i'  ,  :',iix  than  the  Shorthorn."  sairt  Henri- 
u  .„',^nne,  feeder  acd  exhibitor  of  Inter- 
Ti^vir.  .1    Cliampions. 

>i  ...,,, ,-s  excel  in  letiiininf!  iiiof.l — both  .it 
?^'  ,;;  .nd  on  the  meat  blo!:S.  3.979  Short- 
•  ,n-  of  all  »«""  average  J. 476. 5  pounds 

:'?'■„,!:!     T*"    '"P    '■•'^o'**    average     19.338.7 

;•  ,.,',■-"  milk. 

-   ,      ,,!!!    calves    make    cheari«»t    iiaina    that 

"„.   ,,     l.'.rgeat    profit*. 

t  .    •.   mote  of  this    great   breed.     Write    for 

,"   -   i.'piatiire    to 

AMVPICAN      SHORTHOEN      BREEDERS 
AMtfii-«        ASSOCIATION, 

,    ■,-,,.;  Park  Avenue,  Chicago   Illinois 


CATTLE 


Rt-CK   a   DOC    KUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

„  •  <    ^  Cstfle     Polnnd  rhina   H..g»     HamiMjhirj 
i  :.     Ihif.     H..rM.s  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

JllM^ANY   MortoD».ll«.   Penn. 

r  -s.l^-    !«•  »«-efgratli-  yearlinp  nic-.r-.    TO   larpf; 

{.''"-l     ^^>   Align-    h.-lfHrM   bri-.!    I"   n-B     l»'ll:„-»'' 

,",,   :      I  ''""■.'■  h.-ifi-r».  W.B. Hundley. Boydton.Vtt. 

AnflrusTcattle  ■-  7X"*'"* 


liAVARO    BROS  . 


WajrBMkurg,    Va. 


t-r.'-:TtBED    SHROPSHIRE   TEABLING    run.. 

I     ,",,..      -iri-il    ••>     -J.Mt  II.      fh«tiii.l..li     Iliii«.rl.-i1 

J.  •>  r    i';iii,      \l,..fi.»    <-\ci-lli-ict    CanniliMii    liriil 

;,',.      Fted  Van  Vleet  *  Son..   Lodi,   Hew  York 

I  THIRTY  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE,  "i.c  «ti,l 
,  ,   .1    raia-     -iri-<l   !•>    I'lir    iiM|'<'ri»-<t    rBiiii". 

HYILMEDE  FARM.  Beairer.  Pa 


OOAT8 


I A  IS  and   Kll»8.    ehMp     Ilox   K\    Mar- 


Guernsey  Field  Day 

THE  Wheeling  Valley  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  formerly 
the  Border  Raider  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers' Association,  with  members  in 
eastern  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  are  sched- 
uled to  hold  their  annual  field  day 
meeting  at  the  farm  of  C.  .\.  Hayden, 
Monongahela,  Pa,,  on  Thursday.  Au  / 
j;\ist  7th.  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  County  Agricultural  Agent 
.1.  Earle  Romine,  of  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 

Floyd  S.  Barlow,  field  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Breeders'  Association,  will 
be  the  chief  speaker.  Ivan  McKellip. 
of  Ohio  State  University,  will  super- 
vise the  judging.  The  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa- 
toin.  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, have  been  invited  to  join  the 
Wheeling  Valley  breeders  in  the  an- 
nual field  day  meeting. 

A  basket  dinner  picnic  is  schedul- 
ed for  the  noon  hour. 


O- 


Aunrvs 


VI.  I 
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Slv  \v  .V.VTKK.  Kani  »U>  t..  $1."'  «  dnv  In 
.«.ir.  tliiic,  sclliiip  llaiigi's.  Kiiriini-<-»  ami 
.  |iir...i  fr<iiii  fait'.r.i  Wrlii-  s\\iue  '"'1 
.     i.i     joiir     iioi.||l(>ii     and     « Irrummanct -. 

r...v     l«l,     lvtin».»l»-«iil»     Karnicr,     I'iit'. 

I'll  


.sM.IS.Me.N    i.r.     iiiiikiiiK    tt"*\    iii"n(-.v.    ^^  <• 

:i    I  i-ilri    ill   \(>'ir  ci luiiily.    t*fii>l    luiiiii— 

i.,-,ni—-     iii>"ti     «>     rcfcrcnic-      (irfi-iiliigV 

S   ,r..rli«.     Mi'liI-'M       .Mil  hlgMll 


W  \  N  I 


jt-nri.i . 


I.h'  .- 


BPUOATIOHAIi 

nTlTTirKliI.KTKl.Y.    .MK.\     WOMKN.    1- 

luli'v     fur      (i<i\cniin<-nt      J<'l>»       $rj. ••>..■<> 

Soiiilv  <  miiloviiiftit .   |«i<l  vacation!.;  com- 

i-luiMli""!!     sntllclcnt;     TlicniaiMls     NhwImI 

Hritc   0»niwil    In.lltntr.   .'aKI.    ."<l.    I-<mii«. 

■  I';c>. . 

IHI  VOf  W.\XT'f  ViMi  can  buy  It  with 
!.•.., lie  nmde  Hening  RangtT  ami  »'iir- 
ri.  I  In. Ill  fiict..r>.  In  jcmr  »|wrt-  tlnir, 
(u.\  Hi'.'  IVnn».<l»Biila  fnrnifr.  l*ltt»- 
1-11 


I.A9D: 


l\il  N>H>.\    I.APPKR."*     10  b.  (iO  fw.l     l»e»cr1|. 

I  .f    ,.r,  iilam.     prepaiil     freight     »irl<*«,     promnt 
.»r  i  •      Ire    I'atlon.    .lewetl.    Ohio. 


rvr  BTOOK 


t|i.tM«  l-.\MOl'.'»  STK.MX  SWISS  Mond»iIl••^ 
I'l;.,  •  «  all  f\<Kn-  iiialMl  ami  ortil  itn  k».  I'rln-i. 
.^r,     r,  ;i.i.i.»l.lc.     W'Tiii-     for    i.ri.-.-«.  Waller 

H.»    ■  -     (..logiif.    Niv>    J«-rM'>. 

V»H1  I  1  MU'i:  TliH  ni.'-I  i.nihtHl.le  nlilcUio-; 
'  11-.  :  l.ri-.illlii;  !«■?.  i.l.f  liial.-  ltiri-<  ft-limlf". 
«    .-■        M.n.lo»l.r...k   r..ultr\    li.rii,     I'.l.  Iihclil    I'ti 


To  Reiiive  Uses  of  Honey 

A  NCIENT  literature,  telling  of  the 
.l\.  adaptations  of  honey  to  suit  the 
varjing  tastes  and  needs  of  past  cen- 
turies, provides  clues  which  scientists 
are  now  following  to  revive  old  uses 
and  to  develop  the  present  possibil- 
ities of  the  product. 

The  early  Romans  in  their  writings 
often  mentioned  the  honeybee  and 
honey.  Among  the  products  they 
mentioned  frequently  arS:  water 
honey,  salt-water  honey,  water  mead, 
rose  honey,  honey  foam  and  honey 
vinegar. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  studying  the  chemical 
properties  of  honey  and  methods  of 
inducing  chemical  changes  in  it  that 
will  open  the  field  for  new  honey 
products.  Specialists  are  perfecting 
methods  of  making  honey  candy,  and 
some  manufacturers  already  have  se- 
cret processes  for  making  this  con- 
fection. Many  housekeepers  now  use 
honey  to  sweeten  beverages,  cereals 
and  cakes,  and  generally  in  cooking. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  sirup  on  waffles 
and  hot  cakes.  Eminent  physicians 
proclaim  that  honey  contains  the 
most  beneficial  of  the  sugars. 


■AT— AbFAUPA 


vf  l.l'V  or  II\NI»I.t  on  .■oiiiiiiji.i'.u  all  grades 
i.«i  .11  ftnw  <;Mirer  t.  Kogers  A  »'.•  .  W«ti«eh 
i:ti1g      ftllabnrgti.     V».  .    

I'."  -mi:  -  Sfbs  1  Ih.irv  .Mfalfn.  IH-IIvcnsI 
i,r.,, .  ,;i,,ir<l.  Writ!  ii»  John  I>.-«llii  Hm.*  t'o.. 
IV.    >■    '1.  fliirk  SI  .   t'lii.iig...    Ill 

glTPATlOini 

I"   ''I'   .NLLIi   l.\l'.M    111  l.f       Wc   IliiM-  .I»-«rl-ii 

■     .    'lu-n.   abb-bobcil.    •   »iih    toit    iii,.-li> 

".  I  <-X|>erieiiie.  who  w.ini  tnim  wrk  I' 
.ii  a  b'wkI  -le.idy  n.in  wrin  f"i  an  " 
I  Ilk  Oiir>  i-  not  n  .i  ..ilhht.  ibI  »g<'»..« 
»*  .ki-  no  charge  llii-  .l>»i-li  .Xgrii ':liiir«\ 
>.  .  Inc.,  Iloi  C  noi  f  llth  Street  New 
\  -k   City. 

ooos 


.1  IMllt'l!    I'l  rs.— Ilr.ll   f..r  r«tu-r-    Salt- 
i:.i,iriii.lnil     t'l  ■i-iiilirs   hi  iim  1-     Sliidonl 


.1..- 


Col.l.lt:    I'l  I'S     lireil  fno.i    irMlin-<l  Hti"  k 
■ --.■      .Ml  l.liiii:!  ll'i       Krlliir-iil!.        I'lil.. 


■I  ■»       I  \rK    and  TVN    H  XTTKIIItllKS     «1.-.<n. 

'  ■.  ;,Mi.   i;.i,i-i-.   i:,...i.-  1     I'M-...    I'l.^" 


Butletin  on  Hot-House 
Lambs 

44'QRODUCING  Early  Lambs'  is 
i  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  is- 
sueil  bv  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
leije  It  gives  results  of  experiments 
with  hot -house  lamb  production  and 
specific  information  on  the  various 
phases  of  this  siiecialized  type  of 
sheep  management.  Any  farmer  who 
con.siders  raising  hot -house  lambs 
will  find  in  this  bulletin  much  infor- 
mation of  val'.ie  to  him.  It  is  wiitten 
by  W  L  Henning.  P.  T  Ziegler  and 
P.  r.  MiicKenzic.  and  may  be  obtain- 
ed bv  wiitinj;  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture." Penn.svUania  State  College. 
State   College     Pa 


CLASSIFIED 

Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


DEPARTMENT 


1 2c  a  word 


per  insertion 


Minimum  charse  $l.2tt 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  mote  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AoTertlsenu'iiti    In    these    ioliimn>    cover   tanii"    f..i 
•ale  or  wanted    help  or  Hiiiiathins  wanted.  petH,   n«.> 
►eols      honev.     Uffd    iinptoinents    and    niathlnery.     m 
fact    iturthing   that    the   farim-r    wishes    to   buy.    »i't 
or    exchange. 

Cash  must  aitompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word  each  luitlal.  abbrevialion  ami 
number,  including  name  and  addresa  All  advier 
tUcmeote  net  tn  iiolforin  atvle.  no  dinplay  type  ot 
111ii-tratlon«. 

Orders    dl!>c^)nIinuance^«   and   change  of  copy    mn«i 

reach  us  Thursday,  ten  day*  pre»-loii»  to  date  o?  Issue 

Maii  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLV-WIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


SBB08  AHO   WBSEmXSS 


ti.   Ifi  biii-heln  more  ikt 
biiKhel     extra     i«.vi    for 


.-■l-l  l>   W  IIK.VT.     ';r.,«    ; 

m  r.  .     Same     mirli.     •  Hie     > -. 

i.eeil.  Ijimanler  Coiinl.v,  iV«ii*ylvaTila.  M-e^l- 
hnnli.  «ouml,  dlwa-e  free,  ntiHoluteli  i  lean, 
(arefiilli  p-nile<l.  heavy  vlelilliig.  Siiuioth  and 
|,eiirile<r  »«rlelie».  l.e-i.  sewl  regiiire<l.  Al»<i 
Northwe-t  and  genuine  <;riniiii  Allalfii.  Tim- 
othv.  !l\e.  Write  t.i<Inv,  folder.  i.aiiii>le!< 
.\  "H  Hi.lTiiiiui,  lUix  M,  Ijtmllfvllle.  L«U(*«ter 
«.'o\inIy.    I'a, 


TAMM   VAtm 


ri:HV8Yi.VAirzA 


I..VTK  f.MUl.VtiK  VI_VXTS  ~  Nlie  Halliy  nal 
Hutch.  Surehead.  l»ri;inliead  niul  Collanls,  WXI 
lor  Jl.Oii:  1  .".<•  |«T  l.iMai.  IVisiage  Pulil 
J.   S.    ilitihie.    1".    O     11.. X   I'M     reler-t.iirg.    \a. 

H-VItliY  AliF.VI.K.V  SF.KI"  iKi  >  |.iire.  »h.WI 
Sweet  ru.ver.  H.'.'V  pure,  f.i  M.  .Ml  »<  II..  loi-hel 
Iteturn  well  If  li.-l  i-ntl»ne(l  i''<-«-  r.o«ii.nn. 
('oii'-i.nliH.    KHn.*aw.  __^^_____ 

SKI.KCTKD  POOL  aii'l  Tniint.nll  feed  wheat. 
nl-„  K.-en  Kve.  'I'iiiM.lhy  anil  Clover  Seed. 
I      .1.    t'..ver   Sei-<1   Co..    Mt.    C.ilead,    Ohio, 


\oisK  corxTY    poi  i.ritY    k.vkm.    i:ieti>    m 

heart  <.f  i«««iltry  lielt.  4'-j  Kertlle  tu  re»  :.n 
fnili  irei-».  .'ilMi  rMsptterli'ii.  irr«|H-i.  ItMrii.  ear 
age.  iKiiiiirj-  hoUKe..:  cl«-<trlclty  availnhle.  Write 
for  plctiin-  loiely  1!  "tor^-.  "room  hoii»e  xltii 
splendid  he<l);e.  Si  hool  teacher  owner  leiivini; 
for  UI«tMiit  i«>»iIion  iimkes  h.w  ^K-i.-e  »S.I«»i.  lew 
than  half  <  ii-h  and  iinlude*  t.«>l«  and  e.|nip 
nient.  C.     i:.     .Moiil.     llondiKl     Stniiit     .\geiii. 

Hanover     Hoail.     Sprlmr    l.n.ve.     I'M. 

IWtooKSinC  U.VIRY  F.^n.M.  — 7><  ncr^,  2  iulle« 
railroad  to«-n.  2^  inilea  City  ttnll.  Phlladelphiii 
15  nuini  jtone  house.  Iiatii.  lieat.  electric,  iieurl.i 
lew  dair>-  barn,  ftiie  spring  streHiii.  Owner  re 
tlrlug.  Lindennan  Co.  !i  F:  .\lry  St..  Sorris 
town.    I'a 

mSCEXAAVEOVS  IiAVDS 


BABT    CKXCXS 


M.VUTIN  S  CHICKS^  None  Letter  I'.arreil. 
White  Bu(T  Il.Hk>,  I!.!-,  UulT  Orpington". 
White  Wvandottes,  While  Minorcas.  Iti ,  I'.rah- 
ri»«  Giants,  l+i-  Whii. .  Ituff  I^-i:horn«.  .Mi- 
conan  "c  Heavv  Mi\..l,  >■< .  Light  Mixed,  tk 
lOO'V  deliverv,  i«»ti«ihl.  .vfartln's  Hatchery, 
Mt     Victory,    «>hi... 


CHICKS  C.  O  I>.  — 11M>  l!o»-k»  or  l!eU«.  »»00: 
I.eghoms.  ST.ial:  heavy  mixed.  *(>00:  light 
$7  00  Delivery  guaranteed,  feeding  •y.^tem. 
raUlng  K"'  to  maturity,  tree  C.  M.  Lauver. 
Box    43.    McAlisterTille.    Pa 


TVmXSTS 


BROS'/.E  Tl  RKEY  i:t;4;s,  $2.00  |*r  12.  Poilti 
40c  ir.  Pearl  tiulnea  tgg»,  $2.00.  (iuaratiteed 
safe    delivery     |«*tpBid.  UlChUnd    I  arm, 

l<eller»vllle,    I'a 


rovxil 


KNULISH     WHITE    LEGHORNS.— JMIIett     and 
Cockerel*     E)in?r    WhUtler.    NewriHe.     Pa. 

WHITE    I.KGHonX    PtI.I.ETS    $1  (>(>.    Nelwn's 
Poultry    Kami,  (irore  City.  Pa.  

HIC.H  PltoniCINC,  WHITE  l.tltiHOUX   puUeU. 
10  weeks.  $1.00.  J.  C.  McCoy.  Jr..  Kmlenton.  Pa. 

SIVia-E    COMB    BKOW>:   LEGHORN-    I'll.I.ETS 
W.    H.    Bourgeois.    Ripley.    W.    Va.  


»1  VK)    sK(  I  l!K.-<    Hl'ill  <.lt.VI«i;    F.\KM.    Ci-ops. 
.S|..ik   and    K.i|iilpiiieiit.    >v^   a.  res   corner   .Macinlaii. 
highwav.     nlge    \lllaKe.     ."•    acre»    wiHidlaiul.     11' 
Ml*    -priiig   imsture:    (.''i  apple   tree«.    |K'ar>..   i  her 
ries.    pi-ajs-".    Convenient    ll*-risnii    2-slory    house. 
fiiniBif.     eleitri.lty.     ninninir     water     avallalile. 
kriorioii..    river    views.    I'.arn    :;^\+4.    i-eiio'iil    l»as*- 
nieiit.    .iiinie»-W«y    siHn.'lilon«    lor    grade   \    milk. 
.VII     l.iuldings     (lerfi-.  t     repair.      K.-»'ble     o»ii.  r  > 
low     prii'e     Ji.~..r.<Nt     Hiih     :  l..',<«l    d.iwii    iiikI     I'.i.i; 
time    iern».    If    tal.en    s<».ii.    4    E<Nid    mw-     evim 
hue     iiiaiche«l    pair    .''.  year-old    li..r»e».    hHriie««»-. 
vvajr*»ns.    loachlnt-n  .    tiM.N,    is.rii.    iM.iMttH-s.    gniiti. 
hav     iiii  liid<-<l.     J."    K.     Il.iadley.      |..>iide<l     Siroiii 
.Vpenl.    IC.  «  henango  .'.t..    Hinghamton.    X     ^. 

77  ACRES,  STOCK.  44  .VCRES  CROPS,  (ii, 
iiiai-aclam  highway  among  prosperous  .Vdams 
C..  farms.  \  mile  vllL^ige:  70  acre*  for  inonev . 
milking  crops.  «lngle  .' i  rs  ii.  >iue  »::  L'<«>  anil 
gitxi  living  tcNi;  till!  r  ninl  pa-ture  >pHug 
v«atered.    4»i<i    rods    le   i     fencing:     s    ixwv     rooma. 

food  eo-ft.  bam,  4  i  .iiltry  hoiia.  s.  oth.-r  bides, 
nisime  from  atari,  only  4.000.  with  Miie  it-am. 
ctivv  K.  10t»  hens.  i,ti  sheep,  implements.  *-.,  acre 
la.tatoes,  HiK  sires  o.its.  14  acrea  wheat.  7"* 
acres  rye.  12  aires  com  thrown  in  for  i|UliK 
action:    part    down:    pg.    M      Catalog    l.iaat    Itar- 

fains.      l-Yee.      Stnwit      .Vgen.y.      1  U'2  111:       I.niMl 
iile    Illdg..    Kitteiitaoiise    4<'>M 

OWN    .V    F.VRM    IX    MIX\KSOT.\.    l>iik..tn.    Men 
tana     Idaho.    Washington    or   Oregon.    Crop    i«.v 
ment    or    ea«y    term^.    Free    literature;     lueniion 
state.    H    W.    liyerly.  ;;;;   Northern   Pai  llii    Itali 
way.   St.    Pa.il.    Minii 

coma    KASVESTEB 


CHOICE    I  VYIXO    WHITE    T.EfiHORX    rullets. 
$10."      C,.iiiiiii  nlnl     llai.>ier.\       V.-rk      Va 


■AT  AWD  OKAXV  WAWTEP 


W.vXTEP  —Hay.  (irain,  Potatoea.  .Vpples.  Cab- 
bage onlon»  «'arli>ad»  I'a.v  highest  n^arkel 
Prtcea.  Alfalfa  Hay.  Clover  Hav.  for  sair  rea 
tenable  i.iices.  The  Hamllloii  C....  New  Castle. 
I'a 


PATENTS 


RICH    .\L\X'8  CORN'    H.VRVESTII!.    pool    man'a 
prtre-  only    $2,"».»iO    with     bundle     tying    aiiacii 
meot.   Free  catalog  showing  picti.re^  of  harreai 
or.    Procet*   Co.    S.ilini     Kan«:i^ 

BABir  XQVZPIKSirT 


CRt'MBl*      STANCHIONS      are 

plea-e    tile    pun  baser,     rio-.v    tir»- 
to   trii.l    In   the   buvir's   ttable. 
.\l»o     si«el     partitions,      stalls 
Water     l»x  I".     Litter     niid     F 


i» 


guar.  nUed 

shipissi    -lulije.  I 

The.v    are    right 

ainl     »tnn.  hioiM 

1     Currier?.,     uisl 


I' VTEM'S.— Time  lounl-  in  appLiinc  lor  pat- 
ents Send  sketch  or  icslel  for  ln-in,i  tions  or 
write  for  free  t"s>k.  •How  to  (tbtaiu  n  Patent." 
and  ■Rei-ord  of  Invent  ion  '  form.  No  •  Imrgr  for 
information  on  h.-w  t..  pr.>.ei-<l  Clare^ice 
o  Itrien  Ib.gi.ter<-.l  Pun  iii  .Vttoriie.v  1..1,. 
cuTltv  Savlrgi  ainl  C.'iu-  ,.  r.  tul  IS.'nk 
Wa-hlngii.ii     I'     C 


A. 

Se 


l:.u|il' 


TOBACCO 


I  l.vr  ToCU'CO.  -«.  iiijat^iei-i 
Cti.  vv  ii,£.  o  isiiiml*.  $1  ..'.<»,  tu 
10  Jl  i.l.  rii*  Free  pay  |- 
Faniier'.    Biinlwell      Kentiukv 


1       Itest       (JiiallO 

•J..-.0.    Smoking, 
.-tman.  Cnlteil 


:.    |. .1111.1-     !>i 

Kl  (Nl       111      «i 


I  I    \F    T'll'.  \CCo,    -Cli.  wire 
HI.    *L'  2,'.     Sim  .kiiiK     ,'•    i-.imd-. 
ifitletl    I'ariiier.     Miivti.M.    Ki 

:,ii  sMoKlN-tTTir   <HE\nX«:    TWIST     »l.l»t   pr. 

i.iiM     Sallsfa.  lioti   guarantMsl     Xatloiui'    ■r..t.».. 
ICJI       I'ailii.ah      Keniuikv 


olhi-rbHr'icpiipn.t  nt.      .s.-nd  f-.r  Issikhl.  Winlhfop 
W    I>i:nhar.   Ka«t  Street.  Forrestvill-     Conn. 


MXSOBXiXsAWSC  ^ 


WoltKLIlS    Cllll    OPENS.     .1.. 
Mble     l.<     lel.v     .voiir     li.-ntiliic    noil 
loeiit     111     f'ai  t'or.i      pri..-.       Sii|.pl.i 
atsi    Melali),.ir*.    In    appl.v  iiiir 
Would    like    to    sii|>|.l.> 
lifct.     t',-iiii-v  Ivanla 


il     nov%     and     l»^ 

■  .••kiiiir    r-pilii 

v..ur     f  1 1. -lids 

stale    whether    ..  tm 

iiir    fri.-Tids     \\  nie     |io\ 

'Fiim.er.     I'itt«l>ur«h     Pa 


Win  ni  .\ME  THE  Bfl.L  when  youi  .  ow  dne 
not  br.  ed  -  fse  Cow  Catch  1  hour  before  servl.-,.. 
Result*  or  your  money  bS'k:  l».'5  'ents  for  one 
1  ow-  $2.90  for  h»e  cow«  postpaid.  Wissl-'mk 
R.iuU    2.    B.H    .'lO  C     Renton     W»-liincl.m. 


Farm 


our    iH 


Sl|l•^  One  Pi. . .  I  SILOS  A-k  t 
l,,w  pine  I'll  .'tie  piei  1-  -tiiM-  Is.i.irlii-  Fir  -ilo. 
(irinilli  l.ui.'i.er  C..ini..iu>  l'...\  C.  Hu.l-n  Fall* 
\.     > 

T..».il!"o    I    HOI. I.    nooriXn.   ::  ptv     «l  W   per  r.>ll     rrei*ld. 
I    Seii.l    i.r    liniilar     Wiinker    Itr.wi       »!I1P-      Ma-- 


Ci6oi*  a-TheJ-  are 
X>aot  altogether  ^.^^ ,  . . 


To  c h  ec  K  pa-'A.a„^^ 
inj-ect  bite. drop. Fr«trK 


^dd  a  drop  oF  waLtcr- 
aad  rub  rcJ-ultir\.q 
pa-/te  into  bhe^kin 


Thft  potarj-ium 
carbonate  intpbacco 
a.?h  d«ad«ri.r  acid  in— 


Tectco  bq  irvrectr 


daooum  it! 

TMCM    cRtTTERS 
NEVER   ST'kND'i   STltL 
LONO  tNOOfcrt  ^E«  ME 

r  FLICK   A  AbH  OMeM 


NO.  NO, 
ABOC^INAl, 
VOU  OONT  «>OT 
(TON  TUt    BOS  1 

-lou  Put  '▼  oh/ 

T«E    e«TE«    ^ 


^HERE  SHOULD  ee  MOMEY  IN  ACIGAR  ASH 

ESTABLISHMENT  OOKIf^  MOSOOlTO 

SEASpi^    -JJ /AeioCUTCLH,  MBS 

■oovixjcju<M»<Mirri*">.f  M,PAi?<»iws;  t^KKto 

'  THESC  VirKfSH  O^F    TME 

TOBt-jTRICTLV  Rcio*«S   ^M'i.  >'««"' 

\   Mi»Mv;»«TiBei»Gett' ■'  -* —  "^ 


rSE£.Mel?«,TMfYV 
|t>OTASSIOM  iN 
(VERCKiAK   ANO 


PHOO«' 

IKNOW/fcO  TMeY 

AS  sompthin' 
lOeSTtBACCV 

INTM   BtAME  T(M«IG! 

S'WAT  >C6T  PER 
BUVIN  TMtr^ 

*r"~5^  *=<v£  CENT 

X\^,^eEi.AS?i 


^1 


jMitt^lM- 


The  Ford  truck  hauls  for  profit 


IZ 


WIIH  the  For«I  truck,  an  early  ^tarl  for  market  meant»  an 
early  arrival . .  .  and  a  ready  sale  of  your  products,  at  goo«! 
prices  for  the  day.  You  Mill  be  gratified  by  the  ease  with 
which  this  sturdy  truck  covers  the  miles,  swings  your  load 
Mfely  up-hill  and  down;  by  the  way  it  takes  rough  stretches 
without  stiff  jolts;  and  by  the  abundant  power  it  brings  to 
bear  on  mean  grades,  or  muddy,  miry  ground. 

You  will  be  pleased,  as  well,  by  the  unflagging  service  the 
Ford  truck  gives,  load  after  load,  day  after  day;  and  by  its 
low    cost    of    operation    over   extended    periods   of    time. 

Beneath  the  good-looking  lines  of  Ford  truck  bodies  is 
a  strong  and  rugged  chassis.  Tlie  4-cylinder  engine  develops 
■10  horse-power  at  2200  r.p.m..  which  is  but  a  mod- 
erate engine  speed.  A  specially  designed  carburetor 


^^*rd 


and  hot-spot  manifold;  valves  of  large  diameter;  cylin<ler 
head  of  special  design;  and  aluminum  alloy  pistonr^  all 
contribute  to  the  performance  of  the  Ford  engine. 

Features  of  the  chassis,  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  your  satisfaction  with  the  service  of  the  truck,  arc  the 
4-speed  transmission;  provision  for  power  take-oflf  mount' 
ing;  new,  larger  brakes;  heavier  front  axle  and  spring;  now 
spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle;  and  the  dual  rear  wheels  a> ail- 
able  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer,  see  the  sturdy  and  handsome 
bodies  with  which  the  truck  is  equipped,  and  examine  the 
chassis  in  detail.  Let  the  dealer  show  you  at  what  small  <'ost 
you  can  own  and  operate  a  Ford  truck,  and  iio^ 
profitably  it  can  serve  you. 
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Here's  the  New,  Power- Driven 

Mccormick- PEERING 


Potato  Digger 


Built  for  use  with  tractor  power  take-off 

Power  from  the  power  take  verse.  You  can  change  the 
off  of  the  tractor  operates  speed  of  the  elevator  to  get 
the    elevator    of    the    new      exactly  the  right  amount  of 


McCormick-Deering  Power- 
Drive  Potato  Digger.  Re- 
gardless of  soil  conditions, 
agitation  is  always  positive. 
The  potatoes  are  clean. Time 
is  saved.  Labor  and  other 
harvest  expenses  drop. 

In  soils  where  finer  control 
of  elevator  agitation  is  re- 
quired you  can  use  the 
special  automobile-type 
transmission  available  on 
special  order.  It  has  three 
speeds  forward,  and  one  re- 


agitation  for  all  soils,  regard- 
less of  the  forward  rate  of 
travel.  The  reverse  feature  is 
helpful  in  dislodging  stones 
caught  in  the  elevator  links. 

The  entire  machine  is  built 
extra  strong  to  work  with 
tractors.  You  can  tell  at  a 
glance  it's  made  to  last.  One- 
and  rwo-row  t)pes.  Ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  show  you  the  new  McCor- 
mick-Deering Power-Drive 
Digger.  Write  for  a  folder. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Av». 


Chlcaao,  illlnoit 


of  America 

( Incorporated) 
Uraiuhtt  at   Pitishurah.  Hurriihurt.  PhiladK-lphia.   Pu. 
and  <i>  V5  other  fxiintv  in  ihv  I  nired  .States. 


McCormick-Deering 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 


ONLY  a  short  time  left  to  profit  by  the 
greatest  summer  sale  in  Ward's  his- 
tory. Over  2,000  real  bargains,  including 
everything  you  need  from  home  furnish- 
ings to  wearing  appareL  Millions  of  fam- 
ilies are  seizing  this  opportunity  to  buy 
necessities  during  this  cut-price  sale.  Our 
regular  low  prices  have  been  stiU  further 
reduced,  so  you  make  a  ^ 

double  saving  by  ordering 
now.  Why  not  check  over 
your  sale  book  now  and 
get  your  share  of  these 
unusual  bargains?      


YOU     HAVI     THIS     BOOK 


This  Great 


lENDS  AUG 


\ioxii;o\ii  Id    ^%\iii> 


4   II 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Acting 

Fine  ax  Flour 

Low    Cost 

WRIll       niK     <aAR\MIH»     UKIIMKIIv     IMUfl^      H> 

COMPANY.  CHARLESTOWN,     W 


Nature's    Soil    Remedy 

All  Available 

Granulated    For 

F'.asy   Sowini; 


ALBA     MARL     LIMB 


VA. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


BTLLETIN  252,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Elxperlment  Station. 
bring.s  us  a  report  of  results 
frfini  the  second  four-years'  test  ol 
fertilizers  on  the  plots  laid  out  in 
1016  and  1917.  They  were  cTf>pped 
four  years  without  fertilizers  to  de- 
termine any  variation  in  fertility.  This 
experiment  supplements  the  one  that 
has  been  running  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  check  plots  in  the  latter  have 
had  no  lime  or  fertilizer  in  that  time. 
Some  tests  were  needed  in  which  the 
various  forms  of  pho.sphorus  could 
be  compared  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions, and  more  sure  information 
could  be  gained  about  the  effect  ot 
nitrogen  and  potash  on  this  Hagers- 
town  loam  and  especially  about  the 
value  of  manure. 

The  nine  check  plots  in  each  of  the 
four  series  of  forty-one  plots  are 
given  a  liberal  application  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash,  and  all  lime 
requirements  are  met  as  they  appear. 
Lime,  likev^i.se.  is  applied  to  all  other 
plots,  except  in  case  of  four  manured 
ones. 

Soil  l'nev»'nn»*».«» 
There    always    i.-^    variation    in    soil 
fertility    to    harass    an    experimenter 
with  soils  and   crops.    In   this  case  I 
J  presume  a  total  arja  of  twenty  acre.- 
was  needed  for  the  144  plots.    A  long- 
time test  gets  this  unevenness  ironed 
(Hit  in  time.  I  suppose,  and  yet  when 
a    plot   has    the   advantage    of    initial 
'  headway   it    seem-s    to    run    under   its 
!  own  steam   for  a  long   time.    An  in- 
I  stance   in   this   experiment  is  plot  33 
'  which  had  in  it  a  bluegrass  sod  that 
!  had  belonged  to  a  service  road.    Tho 
I  first  year  of  the  test  No.  33  had  the 
highest  yield  of  com.  and  seven  years 
I  later  it  had  the  highest  yield  of  hay. 
and  this  would  mean  a  heavy  sod  to 
turn  down  fur  coin  in  the  third  four- 
years  test.    If   this  was  in  the  series 
j  growing   com    in   the   first   year,    the 
I  effect  of  the  old  sod  is  most  evident. 
I  mention  this  especially  becau-ne  it 
j  ia    a    plot    receiving    imported    basic 
I  slag  anil  seems  to  show  a  big  supe- 
i  riority  for  that  carrier  of  phosphorus 
that  it  may  not  possess.    I  find  no  re- 
port for  plot  34  which  shared  this  so<l 
and    might   have   afforded    addititmal 
I  check  on  variation. 

I  PoMJilblr    Proof 

Plots  36  and  38  do  not  indic<»te 
much  superiority  for  the  slag,  'fhe 
one  receiving  manure  and  basic  slag 
gave  a  total  value  of  crops  for  the 
four  years  only  two-and-a-half  per 
cent  greater  than  the  plot  given  su- 
perphosphate instead  of  slag.  These 
two  plots  may  be  the  ones  that  finally 
will  give  us  conclusive  data.  Plot  13 
is  the  other  basic  slag  plot,  and  here 
too  it  seems  to  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  soil  fertility  because  the  flr?t 
corn  crop  in  the  eight  years  wa.s 
eighteen  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  plot  4  receiving  superphosphate 
in.stead.  Time  will  probably  reduce 
this  spread. 

R<H-k  FhoHphutv 
So  far  a.-i  this  experiment  has  run 
rock  phiisphate  has  failed  tti  make  a 
goo<l  showing.  Theoretically,  it  should 
dt)  better  in  an  acid  .loil.  but  result^» 
were  about  the  same  in  limed  and  un- 
limed  land.  Plowing  it  down  gave  no 
better  results  than  harrowing  it  in 
It  is  idle  enough  to  try  to  forecast 
the  ovitconie  of  a  long-time  !»oil  test 
b\jl  the  chan<«.'s  are  that  this  experi- 
nu-nt  will  rontirni  the  judgment  ol 
most  practical  farmers  on  eastern 
land  that  supei phosphate  is  ii  more 
satisfactory  pui(hn."<e  than  the  un- 
ttented   rock 


State  College  scientists  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  worth  while  to  use  any 
plots  for  test  of  gypsum  and  sulphur 
where  superphosphate  was  used 
should  be  conclusive  with  the  farmer 
that  he  should  not  make  any  invest- 
ment in  them  when  using  superphos- 
phate. 

Many  ProbleniH 

The   relative   value   of   manure  ana 
fertilizers,  the  need  of  purchased  ni- 
trogen   on    this    land    and    other   soii 
problems  will   be   studied   under  con- 
ditions   that   are   not    present   in  tht 
great  field  experiment  started  in  18S1 
An  interesting  test  is  in  the  case  of 
plot  27  where  the  superphosphate  u- 
plowed  down  and  in  that  of  plot  2\ 
where  it  is  harrowed  in.    So  far  tht 
gain  from  plowing  down  is  material 
and  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  con- 
clusive.  This  long--time  experiment  on 
144   plots,  planned  by  trained  experi- 
menters,  will   add   much   to  the   high 
reputation  this  Station  has  earned 
.\   LeMiMR   for  All 
Every  one  should  see  the  pitiure.« 
taken  on  Commander  Byrd's  expedi- 
tion   to    the   South   Pole.     The   quality 
of  courage   remains  with   the  huniiin 
race  today  in  as  high  degree  as  ever 
I    enjoyed    the    marvels   of   that   new- 
region,  but  the  greatest  marvel  wa.- 
the  sustained  courage  of  that  group 
of  men.    A  program  had  been  mapped 
when  they  were  in  security  at  himt 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  pret  ision 
on   the   plane   trip   to   the   Pole   when 
supreme  danger  faced   Admiral   Byrd 
and   his   party.     We    can    think    more 
highly  of  ourselves   when   we   realii* 
that    .such    po.s.sibilities    of    suslaine<; 
courage  are  bound  up  in  human  na- 
ture. 

The  lesson  I  got,  and  the  one  ever) 
yoimg  person  should  have,  is  that 
if  one  has  vision,  even  in  the  humble.*! 
undertakings  of  life,  and  work.-  ui;; 
his  plan  to  the  last  detail  pos.-ible 
and  then  has  the  courage  to  stand 
by  his  conviction,  he  is  prettv  api  !■ 
be  a  winner.  Some  of  us  lack  vi-ion 
some  of  us  lack  the  willingness  t 
plan  carefully,  and  the  most  ot  u« 
lack  sustained  courage.  Then  we 
blame  the  world  and  talk  about  u<^ 
having  a  chance. 


•Many  of  our  advertisers 

o/fi.1  to  send  luHtkUts  and  other  desiriptin-  tnutt-iial  iif*<>n  ie<iinst.  )ou 
will  profit  hy  askina  for  them  and  readina  them  with  tare.  Make 
nure  that  the  product  udterthed  e\attly  fits  y»iiir  need.  MentUm  the 
fact  that  yoti  saw  their  advertisement  in  the  PES\S\  f.l  Wl  \  F  \RMhR 


(iypHuni  and  Sulphur 

Tests  show  appredabl'^  gains  from 
the  u.se  of  gypsuni  with  rock  phos- 
phate and  al.so  in  the  case  of  sulphur 
with  the  rock  It  is  an  important 
test  only  so  far  as  the  u.sc  of  rock 
phosphate  nuiy  extend.  In  superphos- 
phate we  mak"  liberal  applications  of 
these    materials      The    fact    thai    the 


.A    llnndlcHp 

Your  physician  .says  to  you.  He* 
are  you  feeling  t<Klay?"  The  v-ler- 
inarian  is  at  a  di.sadvantage  be'  an?* 
his  patient  cannot  help  in  diagii"*'^ 
Right  there  is  the  handicap  ol  th« 
soils  and  crops  scientist.  The  mate- 
rial with  which  he  deals  is  too  inert 
for  any  rapid  headway,  and  too  of  ten 
when  he  asks  a  question  and  tl.ink> 
he  has  got  an  answer  it  really  i-  ai> 
an.swer  to  some  other  question.  Thi? 
confusion  holds  us  back.  There  !ihv( 
been  enough  years  and  plots  ti'  teli 
the  whole  story  of  soil  fertilizniion 
but  when  we  think  we  are  putting;  tw> 
and  two  together  and  surely  geting 
four,  the  soil  has  been  putting  h  ilf  » 
dozen  with  the  two  and  the  ai>-*ef 
should  not  be  four.  Gradually  w  ac- 
cumulate some  sure  knowledge  tn" 
quite   gradually. 

V*     

Uses  for  (lar  Exhaust 

THK  deadly   carbon   monoxidi     th> 
exhaust    from   your  car   or   trac- 
tor,  the  chief   use  of   which   seem-  t 
be  for  imintentional   suicide  by   tli  ■- 
who  carelessly  operate   cars   in   >  l"" 
ed   garages,   has   t»ther   uses.     B>    a' 
tacuing   a    hose    to   the   exhaust    t  ip* 
rats   and   other    vermin    whii  li    i;  :■•'' 
buildings    (an    be   quickly    oradi'  i"' 
Insert   the   hose   un<ler    floors   «ii    mt 
other    nooks    where    they    nest,     -'•-!■ 
on  the   gas  and   the   trick  is   doi: 

Care  not  to  AoimI  the  engint  ir'. 
cau.se  back-fire  is  Important,  tr.- 
fire-fighting  ap|>aratus  should  hIa  ly- 
be  dose  at  harnl.  f)f  c<»urse  this  -tun' 
should  not  be  tried  w-ith  the  *■''■  '' 
tractor  insi<ie   a   building. 

Cllhert   IrvMti 
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Taxation 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

THE  drouth,  with  its  effect  on 
crops,  f\nd  the  prices  of  live- 
stock have  brought  to  the  front 
t!..  matter  of  taxes  as  I  have  never 
^, .  n  it  before.  It  is  said  that  the 
a  !  uaw  broke  the  camel's  back,  and 
I  1:1  wondering  whether  the  last 
t,  ..V  has  not  been  laid  on  the  tax 
P  ly  r's  back.  At  any  rate  he  is  groan- 
,1)1  under  it  as  I  have  never  heard 
lui.i  groan  before. 

A  certain  class  of  our  people  are 
s.i\  ng,  "Classify  our  property  for 
ta.v  .tion  and  it  will  relieve  the  tax- 
pa.  r."  Maybe  so.  But  when  they  ; 
say  "Put  all  money  and  bonds  at  a 
r;.-.  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  the  ] 
1;  .:.  ired  dollars,"  I  become  a  doubt- 
ir.i;   Ihomas  at  once. 

r-.ey  tell  us  that  this  will  bring 
iii.Iliona  of  dollars  from  their  hiding 
pi  1  .  s.  Maybe  so.  But  I  doubt  if  you 
can  make  men  honest  by  legislation. 
It  'lus  were  true  would  it  be  fair  to 
a.~.  .->s  our  farms  at  $2.50  on  the  hun- 
dii.  1  and  let  money  and  bonds  pass 
at  une-fifth  of  that  amount?  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  money  should 
havi-  a  lower  rate  than  farms  and 
buildings  for  the  reason  that  the  lat- 
ter .ire  rarely  valued  at  their  full  ac- 
tual value,  but  the  difference  is  too 
great. 

There  is  but  one  fair  way  to  value 
any  kind  of  property  and  that  is  on 
its  earning  power.  If  farms  were  val- 
ue! on  that  basis  now  the  valua- 
tion would  be  very  low.  I  am  told 
that  in  Ohio  they  have  property 
cla.sification  for  taxes  and  that  the 
ratf  on  farms  does  not  exceed  $1.50 
en  the  hundred  dollars.  In  many  dis- 
tricts in  West  Virginia  the  rate  is  $3. 
If  tlie  farm  is  valued  at  $50  per  acre 
the  taxes  would  be  $1.50,  which  is 
vUvn  more  than  the  farm  would 
bring  if  rented.  In  other  words,  many 
farmers  are  renting  their  own  farms. 
I  am  wondering  how  long  farmers 
will  endure  this. 

Red  Fescue 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  noticed  a 
grass  coming  on  one  of  our 
farms.  It  was  almost  blue  in  color 
an.l  the  stems  or  blades  were  hard, 
teuRh  and  rather  stiff.  We  watched 
this  new  grass  and  soon  saw  that  it 
was  spreading  rapidly.  On  digging  it 
up  we  found  it  to  have  a  massive  sys- 
tem of  roots  and  it  would  grow  on 
very  thin  land.  Recently  we  found  it 
gro'Aing  on  the  campus  of  our  Uni- 
versity. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  this 
grass  that  I  have  discovered,  and 
that  is  that  stock  do  not  relish  it. 
Th' y  eat  it  only  when  there  is  no 
bluegrass  that  they  can  get.  It  seems 
to  have  the  ability  to  crowd  out  weeds 
and  other  grasses,  but  it  is  here  and 
I  know  nothing  that  we  can  do  but 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Kearnuiging   Fields 

WHILE    visiting    my    good   friend  I 
James    Carskadon    of    Hinerai  | 
county,  W,  Va.,  I  was  shown  how  he  i 
had  throwm   out   into   the   permanent 
pasture  fields  the  untillable  land  from  ' 
his  cultivated  fields.    He  stateti  that 
nuthing  had  been   done   on   his   farm 
that  had  proved  more  profitable.    Not 
^1    tarms    are    so    situated    that    this 
can  be  done,  but  it  could  be  done  on 
hundreds  where  it  is  neglected. 

Only  this  week  I  received  a  very 
inteiestlng  letter  from  an  ambitious  I 
young  farmer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Am-ng  other  things  he  told  me  he 
hai  laid  off  his  85-acre  farm  into 
sevtn  fields  11  \  rods  wide  and  9<i 
tOiU  long.  For  most  crop.''  this  size 
field  is  very  convenient,  but  it  seems 
just  a  little  narrow  for  corn  where  it 
is  desired  to  check  the  com.  If  it 
is  p  >.'»8ible  I  would  siiggest  that  two 
,of  these  fields  bo  thrown  together  for 
corn.  Even  this  would  make  it  a 
little  narrow  for  checking  com. 

Fronomy  of  both  time  and  money 
"I'l-t  be  practiced  by  the  farmers  of 
the  future  and  long  fields  will  tend  to 
economize  time  in  cultivating  our 
land. 
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It's  Always  Good  Business 

to  Try  for  More  Bushels  Per  Acre 


A  farmer  may  have  good  reason  for  reducing  the  acreage 
of  a  certain  crop,  but  it  is  always  gcxxl  business  to  keep  on 
trying  for  more  bushels  per  acre,  because  the  more  bushels 
you  produce  per  acre  the  less  it  costs  per  bushel. 

Proper  application  of  fertilizer  with  a 
John  Deerc-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain 
Drill,  at  the  same  time  the  seed  is  planted, 
benefits  your  crops  right  from  the  start, 
hastens  maturity,  increases  the  yield,  im- 
proves the  quality  and  insures  bigger 
profits. 

Any  standard  fertilizer  can  be  distributed 
in  quantities  from  6S  to  1250  pounds  per 
acre.  Finger  type  feeder  wheels  and 
knockers  prevent  the  fertilizer  from  choking 
up  in  the  hopper. 

Adjustable  Gate  Force-Feeds  handle  a 
targe  variety  of  seed  in  any  quantity  per 
acre  and  assure  accuracy  under  all  conditioiM. 

John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain 
Drills  can  be  furnished  with  either  horse- 
hitch  or  tractor-hitch  and  with  your  choice 
of  furrow  openers — single  disk,  double  disk, 
shoe  or  hoe. 


John  Dear*  No.  4.  Tha  stronxast 
two-bottom  plow  ever  buUt.  Constant 
power  lift — a  (rcat  fcatura  whan  plow- 
in(  deep  or  in  heavy  trash,  raises  bot- 
toms to  the  same  hifh  position  recard- 
lasa  of  <iapth  of  plowfna.  Cushion 
•prinr  raloasa  hitch  rasularlj  fumlshaJ. 


A  DEPENDABLE 
ONE-HORSE  DRILL 

The  John  Daera  -  Van 
Brunt  Ona-Horsa  Fertiliaer 
Grain  Drill  is  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  larger 
machines.  It  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  sssding  between 
rows  of  standinf  corn.  It 
Is  a  money-savinc  machine 
for  tha  farmer  with  small 
acraace.  Strons  and  slmpla 
to  operate. 


Tha  John  Pa  era  Canaral  Purpoa* 
Tractor  for  tha  row  crop  fanner — a 
tractor  of  standard  daeicn  that  plants 
and  cwltivatea  thraa  rows  at  a  tisna  and 
does  all  farm  work  equally  well  within 
Its  power  ranee.  Has  four  sourcaa  of 
power — drawbar,  belt,  power  taka-oS 
and  power  lift,  which  raisea  plantar, 
cultivator  and  other  equipment. 


Votir  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  elad  to  show  you  tha  equipment  deecribad  hara.     Sea  him  the  na«t 
town.     Write  for  free  foidara.     Address  John  Daara.  MoUaa,  lU.,  and  aak  for  folder  VL-436 


Urn*  you  ara  ia 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE    MARK  OF  QUALITV    MADE    FAMOUS    BY   GOOD   IMPLEMENTS 


fct 


W  ^r'  You  rannot  control  the  market 

~  'on  wheat.      You  can  however, 

increase  your  proceeds  by  producinj 
more  per  acre  without  eitra  eapense. 
HofTman't  Lancaster  County  Seed  Wheat 
i«  hardy,  vigoroui.  clean— no  cockle,  rye. 
garlic  or  weeds  of  any  kind.  Carefully 
graded.  Can  produce  for  you  5,  10  or 
more  bushels  per  acre.  One  buihrl  more 
per  acre  pays  for  new  seed  Asktodayfor 
proof  and  other  information,  also  samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,    Inc.,    Bm  417 
L«B«lavlll«,   Vmmmmatmr  C*..  fa. 


7/rP  PERFECT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


SoUDirMt2X!i'Ts!!S!?infSo' 


Works  in  any  kind  of  toil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn't  pull  them.  

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  d.iy  with  one  man  sna  hone. 
Great  lahor  si\-<T.  Sold  direct  to  farmeri.  Get 
your  calaloi;  NOW— Be  prepared.  WriU;; 

LOVE  MANUFACTUtlNC  CO..  DsH  M«  Liteh.  Maa^ 


COM  HARVESTER 


Bast  and  fastaat  nael 


hina  boDt.  One  and  two 
nadek.  One  Horse  Cs 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver 
Psya  for  itself  in  ooe  aaa- 
son.  Worked  by  1.  2  «r  (  , 
BMO.  No  twine.  Nedsncer. 
araat  f»r  aWaaa  i  ■lllaa,  | 
Free  tnsl.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  tree  rstalov. 


I 


When  In  Need  of  Lime 

try  our  improved  extra  dry  Hydretrd  Lima, 
superior  strength,  little  moisture.  Dealara 
wanted.      Write  for  particulars. 

Agricullurat  lime  furnished  in  all  ftirmt. 

S.  W.  lAMUa  A  SONS,  isc.,    nSpt..    HmUUn,  N.    i 


r  A  jJ   %         f«c>^«nA*t#      '"    ^'^'"^    paper    i-^    n    Iniying   guide    to   better 

ttVCty     /iU.V€YllS€Tn€ni      ^.^^^^     Readallthca-Ivertisements— bigana 

little.  Make  it  a  habit.  If  there  is  not  sutYi- 
tieiit  iniormatioii  in  the  ailvertisement  itself  upon  which  to  base  judgment,  write 
to  the  advcrti-or   for  his  printed   matter. 

If  vou  have  a  defiiiite  problem  that  the  advertiser  -hould  be  able  to  help  you  solve, 
assuming  of  cour-e  that  your  i)robleni  touches  the  goo<l-.   he  manufactures,  write 
to  him  for  specific  information.        Tell  him  that  y..u  saw  his  advertisement  in  this 
publication  and  you  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
The  .\dvertisements  arc  friends  of  your  pocketbook. 
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PENNSYLVANIA        FARMER 
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More  Readers   on   Farms  in   Pennsylvania   than  Any   Other  Farm   Paper 


Your 
Opportunity 

Prices  Based  Upon  Earning  Power 

Farms 
For  Sale 

The  time  to  buy  farms  is  when 

you  can  get  them  at  prices 

assuring  you  a 

Low  Overhead  and 
Capital  Investment 

We  have  the  type  of  farms  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

Write         Dept.  H, 

The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 


FARQUHAR 

NEW 
INTERCHANGEABLE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Here  IS  the  moat  completely  satlk- 
tactory  Drill  combination.  Sown 
accnrately  all  kind*  of  irraln  with 
wide  range  In  quantity;  grasi 
Mvdcr;  fertiUier  aown  according  to 
the  latest  approved  meUiod.  Well 
balanced,  light  draft  and  easily 
operated. 

B;it  the  Big  Outstanding  feature 
is  :be  simple  method  of  chsngin? 
the  Hoe  drill  to  a  Disc  Drill — au>l 
this  change  can  easily  b«  made  In  20 
minutes.  Ask  for  Big  Bnlletin  No. 
330. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LnnM 

Box  346.  York.  Pa. 


NESHA?1INY 


By  R.  P.  K ESTER 


IN    order    to   keep    my    readers    in- 
formed    on     the     current     events 
around    Neshaminy    Gardens    and 
the  people  connected  with  it.   I  shall 
drop  my   reminiscences  for  this  time 
and    discuss   present-day   happenings. 
I  have  been  wondering  whether  there 
is  any  general   interest  in  the  series 
which  has  been  appearing  here.    The 
present  age  seems  to  be  living  in  the 
present    so    exclusively    that    it    may 
not    want    to    have    its    attention    di- 
I  verted   either  to  the  past  or  the  fu- 
'  ture.     But   it    should    remember   this; 
I  You  cant  shoot  straight  without  hav- 
ing a  hind  sight  and  a  front  sight  on 
the  gun. 

I 

Business  at  Neshaminy  Gardens,  .so 

far  as  active,  productive  work  is  con- 
cerned,   is    at    low-water    mark    this 
I  year.     Three    things   conspire    to    this 
I  condition  this  year.   I  shall  treat  them 
!  in  their  order: 

I  Ja|KineM'  B«'etles 

First,   the   destructive  work  of  the 
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•DIBBLE'S^ 
SEED  WHEAT 

U#k%I|^0   >■. luiin-ndc'l    l«     X<-«     ^"rl. 

nVl^WIm  ivfiruniiil    irf    rini.t    llr i 

)  .,.  Ml.  '».-!  Wlilip  Wlipul  0\i.r  l"i"  «  tH 
(..  ,1..  I>|l>lil<.  Kiirrri«  ami  n,.  nft-T  a.""" 
bii'.'i-.     »'»r     I'vit     ^■^ilM"^«l.■      r».*i.'.tii,'i1     mul 

»r,..i.,i  ft  ii.w  sef  bsihtl.  >iwii«  c.f  :i;  w 
4'  it.'i  '^  iiMsii,  K  ~r  a?tf  on  i.tr-jf  nfla. 
fi    •     !,..,••     !,•     II  .hi...      CbII- 

it.|>-i.ri      lt..Mi.      Ill,      II  .M      Iff      I;m}I"I 

1..  .1  ,..||..r  i.i.i*.ii »'•!•.  s...  I-  |. T  .\iioi-i  mi. I 
s.  i-Miwir  .•culm:  Sci.il  I'.r  (  .r.ii'^r.  I't",- 
!:>••    mill   *«iMi.li-   I" 

FdHard  F.  Dibble  Seedgrourr 


Bov  r 


Honeoy*  Falln.  N.  V. 


J.EASF,  say:     "T  saw  you f 
:idv.  in    IV'nn«vlvnni«   Fjirnier." 


.Japanese  beetles  last  year  was  dis- 
couraging, and  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  wotse  th:.^ 
yea! .  They  nearly  put  the  peach  trees 
out  of  business  by  eating  the  leaves, 
.uid  they  injured  the  grape  vines  and 
j;reatly  lessened  the  yield  of  sweet 
corn.  Other  crops  were  more  or  les« 
injured. 

I'p  to  last  year,  smartwecd  grev.- 
luxuriantly  wherever  the  ground  uas 
not  occupied  or  cultivated  continuoufc- 
ly.  The  beetles  prefer  smartweed  to 
anything  else,  and  we  had  no  trouble 
from  them  But  smartweed  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  place.  This 
weed  is  propagated  from  seed  only. 
Did  the  loss  of  leaves  caused  by  beetle 
work  pievent  seed  formation  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  this  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  weed?  We  do  not 
know. 

But  the  beetles  are  bad  this  ye^ir 
woise  than  they  have  been.  The  crip- 
pled peach  trees  are  again  infested 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  they  might 
follow  the  smartweed  to  the  land  of 
oblivion. 

I  was  down  in  the  orchard  last 
evening  and  this  is  what  I  saw:  Some 
of  the  trees  have  fruit  on  them  and 
this  is  being  eaten  as  well  as  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  without  fniit. 
Those  whii  never  saw  the  beetles  at 
work  can  have  little  appreciation  of 
how  they  work,  or  of  the  damage 
they  can  do  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  ttrst  place,  Japanese  beelies 
are  rxliemely  sociabjp  little  cusses. 
They  are  always  found  eating  in 
s^roups  and  squads.  You  scarcely  ever 
see  a  lone  beetle  eating  by  him.self. 
They  have  a  picnic  wherever  they  eat. 
I^st  evening  I  counted  as  many  as 
6.">  beetles  camped  on  one  peach.  1 
had  a  bucket  with  some  water  in  it 
and  by  holding  the  bucket  under  the 
peai-hes  and  touching  them,  the 
beetles  would  let  loose  and  drop  into 
the  water.  They  eat  every  particle 
of  pulp  from  the  pit  of  a  peach  and 
leave  the  seed  hanging  there  without 
a   scrap   of  flesh  im   it. 

Just  how  long  they  will  be  so  seri- 
ous and  destructive  remains  to  be 
seen.  1  find  that  they  are  less  <le- 
stru<tive  now  around  Riverton.  X  J., 
where  they  started,  than  they  were 
some  time  ago.  Possibly  the  parasites 
which  were  introdu'ed  to  conibat 
them  are  getting  the  best  of  them 
If  .^40.  th;il  is  one  thing  that  the  vast 
outlay  of  money  exjiended  to  fight 
them  has  to  Its  <  redit  But  most  of 
the  wf>rk  is  a  pure  waste  of  money 
as  far  as  actuiil  result.s  are  concerned. 

^larkel    (ondttionn 

Another   thing  that   prevented  any 
extensive  plantings  this  year  at  Nes- 


haminy Garden.s  is  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years 
in  the  distribution  and  sale  of  veg- 
etables and  fruits.  Ever  since  last 
February  we  have  been  buying  almost 
everything  in  these  lines  for  les.s 
money  than  we  have  always  sold 
them  for.  less  even  than  it  cost  us 
to  raise  them.  The  chain  systems  of 
merchandising  and  the  great  devel- 
opment of  rapid  transportation  meth- 
ods make  it  possible  to  bring  every- 
thing from  sections  where  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  so  much  less  that  the  farm- 
er who  has  high-priced  land,  and 
where  labor  costs  are  high,  has  a  dif- 
ficult  condition    to   meet. 

The  Weather 

We  can't  say  that  we  knew  we  were 
going  to  have  unfavorable  weather  as 
a  third  reason  for  limiting  our  opera- 
tions this  year,  but  we  are  glad  we 
did  not  lay  out  to  do  a  lot  of  work.  I 
This  has  been  a  phenomenal  year  so  j 
far.  At  present  we  have  an  accumu- 
lated excess  of  temperature  for  the 
year  of  nearly  600  degrees,  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
very  cool  spells.  While  the  rainfall 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year 
has  been  practically  normal,  it  ha.3 
been  made  up  of  diy  spells  and  wet 
spells.  As  this  is  written  v\<-  arc 
having  a  drouth  which  threatens  to 
be  damaging  if  it  does  not  rain  s/on. 

Periionals 

Wife  and  I  spent  a  week-end  re- 
cently with  Son  and  family  at  a  .S»uth 
Jer.sey  seaside  resort.  It  wa.-!  during 
( m  of  the  hottest  spells  we  ha'  e  had. 
The  first  day,  Saturday,  was  delight- 
ful becau.se  we  had  a  sea  breeze.  But 
f>n  Sunday  the  wind  was  from  the 
land,  and  if  there  is  a  hotter  place 
than  a  seaside  resort  when  it  is  hot 
I  dont  want  to  go  there.  Thai's  go- 
ing to  keep  me  in  the  straight  and 
narrow   way. 

But  it  was  wiirth  the  trip  to  watch 
the  little  two  and  one-half  year  old 
granddaughter  disport  herself  in  the 
water.  Such  unrestrained  glee  is  sel- 
dom seen.  She  takes  to  it  like  a 
young  seal  takes  to  water. 


Cash  Instead  of  Trade 

THE  good  old  custom  of  trading 
work  in  our  neighborhood  has 
changed  to  cash  and  careful  counting 
of  hours  in  threshing,  shreilding.  fence 
building  and  every  other  task.  We 
had  to  do  it.  We  could  not  say  no  to 
the  neighbors  %vlth  the  little  crop  who 
called  for  aid  in  thre.shing.  but  when 
they  failed  to  show  up  to  help  us  and 
pleaded  sickness  or  went  away  from  ] 
home  when  the  threshing  machine 
pulled  in,  we  had  to  defend  ourselves. 
And  the  little  crop  man  was  not  the 
only  sinner  either.  Often  the  big 
farmers  imposed  on  their  neighbors 
shamefully. 

It  ."-iiunds  mercenary  and  people  say 
the  old  spirit  of  helpfulness  Is  passing, 
but  it  is  less  trying  than  the  other 
way.  It  also  looks  like  putting  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  and 
counting  it  gain,  but  we  have  made 
the  stingy  neighbor.-*  and  the  lazy 
t)nes  con\e  to  time.  If  a  man  wants 
help  he  must  pay  without  argument. 
Somebody  keeps  time  at  each  job, 
and  if  there  is  any  haggling  over 
trirtes  no  help  is  given  to  th»'  one  who 
is  never  satisfied.  In  the  long  run 
we  probably  are  not  a  cent  ahead, 
but  In  keeping  our  tempers  and  know- 
ing that  we  have  forced  some  folks  to 
do  their  share  there  is  great  satis- 
faction. Woman  Farmer 


IS  OPER.XTIOS 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLINGER 

Half  r  Tyy  HflLLS 

PRICED  AS  LOW  4S 

$11000  FOB.  tanraslo 


In  aizes  to 
Operate  with 

7>;  to  40  H.P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 
Automatic 
Feed  Rolls  and 
Governor. 

-  ALSO  - 

The  N«.  XI  DELLINGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain. 

Ground 

Roughage 

uith  or  uithout  Mola»»e»  for  Dairy  Feed 


ON     DISPLAY 

Comhlnatlon  Mill".   Feed  Mlilt. 

Fodder  Stirrddi-rn.  Conrretn  Mlieri.W 'xi-l  ^«« 

and  Tractor  ^a»   Kramr" 

A.  M.  Dellinger,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


FRICK  THRESHERS 

Take  the  Grain  Out  of  the 
Head  and  Sate  it 

TJi^^     *.aM>fy     >"iir    i-iisii'inrr«    liecati>^         ■ 
Uirrsli     f«st.     !»»'ii«rat».     th<<n'iii:hl>     rlean 

Tlt»->    ft«il'«fv    ii»u    b»-CMU»'»-  "-f  their  l"vi    ■ 
a'tht;    r<f«t    aiitl    Kiu'mlh    luiiiiinit    qtialr-- 

KrU'k    "Pirt^h'T*    rr«ii»    'latl**    »inl      i 
^  ■•  ;r    f>arTttii*r    ni|.*<-j;\ 

Thr«*  si/»A:-20K34;    24x42.    Z0»4« 

M'rite   for    prife«     anj    liheraf    /f»rf 

FRICK  COMPANY.      Waynesboro,  Pa. 


ROSSMETAL 

^RIBS 

BINS 


Bafc.  Dcpcndablr    M  ir< 
I  money  frocn  your   crop 
Write  today  Checki'.oiu 
wanted. 

aoss  CUTTER  «  sito  ro 

XM  War4ar.  S»rkafft*)4.  0 


C«t  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

Th«  LittU  Wonder  Weed  Exterm<nator 

will  potitivtiy  dettroy  them. 

A  rpravinc  wlution  (not  a  chlorate l:  |>'-''^ 
oiilv  Gc'pcr  rallon:  will  net  ruin  ihr  »<"'"•' 
kill  tattle.  Write  for  free  llluatrated  bookin 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Pa.  _ 


Read  the 
Advertisements 


they  lielp  you  fjet  the  iik""*  | 

out  of  lite  and  save  you  tim<  j 

!    aiul  tr(»ul)le  doing  it.  i 
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The  Editor  Continues  His  Research  Expedition 


WE  arrived  at  Colon  on  time,  5  p.  m.,  but 
it  took  a  little  while  to  dock.  Several 
ships  were  in  the  harbor  and  one  was 
foming  out  as  we  went  in,  churning  up  the  yellow 
mill  "1  the  bottom  as  our  ship  did.  We  took  auto- 
nic'l  ilfs  at  once  for  the  Gatun  locks,  for  we  will 
ni.t  .~<e  their  operation  so  well  when  we  pass 
thri!;eh  on  the  ship.  These  famous  locks  raise 
th.-  -hip  a  total  of  84  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Gatun 
lak.  tiiking  three  hitches  at  it.  In  the  upper  basin 
I  .- r.v  a  fish  jump  and  asked  a  policeman  of  what 
sp. .  1.  .s  it  was.  He  said  it  was  a  tarpon.  He  caught 
271")  t.irpon  in  one  year,  the  largest  160  pounds. 
Is.!  a  spoon  or  live  bait  and  fished  in  the  lake. 
W,  went  back  to  Colon  or  Christobal,  partly  in 
dayh>:ht  and  partly  in  the  night,  for  there  is  no 
du-l<  in  the  tropics,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun 
it  1-  (lark.  And  that  reminds  me  that  the  com- 
plexion of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
papulation  of  Panama  is  dark.  There 
are  .African  negroes,  black  men  from 
tho  F.ast  Indies,  and  then  the  colors 
sh;i  !•'  off  to  Syrians   and  Chinese. 


By  E.  S.  BAY.\RD 


plenty  of  land.  Thousands  of  beef-bred  cattle  were 
brought  down,  but  they  died  off  so  fast  that  they 
were  slaughtered  and  put  into  cold  storage  to 
save  something  out  of  the  investment.  An  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  hog  ranch  was  just  about  as 
successful  as  the  beef  cattle  enterprise.  This  part 
of  the  world  isn't  adapted  to  animal  industry. 

Banana  growing  is  on  the  wane  because  of  a 
disease  of  the  roots.  Bananas  require  a  rich  soil, 
heat  and  moisture.  They  grow  wild  here  in  Pan- 
ama and  conditions  appear  to  be  ideal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  industry,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  virgin  soil,  heat  and  moisture.  Our  friend 
said  that  he  could  show,  on  paper,  that  any  farm- 
er could   get   rich   raising    bananas,   but    it   don't 


Work  HaMU 

Wo  are  told  that  the  African  ne- 
pn  <  s  will  work  only  to  get  enough 
t.i  ..it  and  drink,  that  they  care  little 
f.r  .tiiything  more  and  will  not  work 
iin:<^s  under  the  spur  of  such  neces- 
sity The  Elast  Indiana  have  little 
.^t!'  r.ffth  and  are  not  adapted  to  hard 
< !  ntinuous  labor.  The  Syrians  and 
th-  Chinese  are  usually  not  workers 
t^^iit  traders  or  merchants.  The  first 
•hr( ,'  saloons  I  saw  in  Colon  were  the 
I'l.  porty  of  Chinese,  and  most  of  the 
'  KMiiir  sellers  appear  to  be  Syrians. 


A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven 

By  c.  P.  Mcdonald 

THERE'S  a  little   bit  of  Heaven  in  the  sunrise  o'er  the  hill. 
In    the   majesty   of  mountains    and   the    rippling   of   the   rill; 
In    the    whisper    of    the    tassels   as    they    flutter    on    the   com. 
And    the    blushing    of    the    roses    in    the    first    sweet    flush    of    morn: 
In    the    stor>'    of    the    blossoms    and    the    glory    of   the    trees. 
In    the   spell    of   earths   enchantment   and    the   droning   of  the   bees; 
In    the    robins    pay    rejoicinp    and    the    bluebird    winging    free. 
There's   a   little   bit   of   Heaven   God   has   made   for   you   and   me. 


a  cog-rail  and  in  a  slot.  Three  of  these  cables  are 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  ship,  the  engines  are 
started  and  the  ship  is  drawn  into  the  lock.  The 
gates  are  closed  and  the  water  is  let  in  from  the 
lock  above,  lifting  the  ship  to  the  level  of  the 
next  lock.  The  engines  climb  up  to  the  next  level 
on  their  cogs,  the  gates  are  closed  and  the  same 
thing  occurs,  the  third  lock  being  at  the  level  of 
the  lake,  into  which  the  ship  moves  under  her 
own  power. 

The  trip  across  the  Isthmus  and  through  two 
more  locks  requires  about  seven  hours.  A  dozen 
negroes  leave  the  ship  at  Panama.  They  have 
been  on  board  to  handle  the  cables.  Our  ship  pays 
about  $4,500  to  go  through  the  Canal.  Some  ships 
put  on  a  gang  of  painters  at  one  end  of  the  Canal 
and  come  out  of  it  with  the  painting  job  finished. 
The  temperate  zone  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  don't 
sigh  for  coral  strands  or  waving 
palms  or  any  other  tropical  appur- 
tenances. 


it  cant 


Tho  Chinese  are  successful  merchants 
hfi>'  as  everywhere.  The  Syrians  do 
n' t  perate  on  the  one-price  principle 
.^.s  ::  uile.  A  Chilean  lady  who  bought 
a  >  k  shawl  got  it  for  one  dollar  le.ss 
th\:.  half  what  the  Syrian  first  asked 
for  It. 

Plot.  Metzger  and  I  tried  shopping 
a  l:'ile  but  the  intense  heat  and  high 
hur...Jity  drove  us  back  to  the  ship 
wntl...iit  anything  but  a  few  postal 
car>!s  and  a  linen  suit.  We  thought 
it  night  be  cooler  when  we  came  north 
^e  n  uch  hotter. 

Christobal  (accent  on  the  o)  and  Colon  (accent 
on  'he  second  syllable)  are  essentially  one  city, 
I'lit  there  is  one  difference.  Colon  is  wet,  Christo- 
bal s  dry,  and  it  la  necessary  to  cross  a  principal 
i-ii't  in  order  to  allay  thirst  for  alcoholics.  There 
<*!«'  . ool  spots—  in  both  towns  whenever  the  sea 
br../e  gets  in  as  it  does  in  the  hotel  Uncle  Sam 
ha.~  [.rovlded  for  Christobal.  Of  course  the  reader 
l«ni  .Ks  that  Christobal  is  dry  because  in  the  Canal 
Zen.  under  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
^"li'ii  is  wet  because  it  is  in  Panama.  Both  towns 
Here  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  chiefly  with 
rackers,  when  we  were  there  in  the  evening  of 
'.rd. 

<  k  on  the  ship  wc  h.id  an  interesting  con- 
lion  with  an  American  resident  of  Colon,  an 
.eer  .in  government  service.  He  told  \i.«  that 
ffovornmont    had    made    several    attempts 


a    little    bit    of   Heaven    in    the    fields   of   waving    grain; 
the   cheerfulness   of  noonday   is   a   rollicking  refrain; 
In    the   heart    of   every    farmer,   as    he's    turning   up   the    soil. 
Is    a    pean    of    thanksgiving    for    the    fellowship   of    toil: 
the    shimmrr    of    the    padturos    and    the    fulness    of    the    fields 
a    glimmer    of    the    bounty    that    the    glad    earth    freely    yields; 
In    the    laughter    of    the    orchard,    echoing    from    tree    to    tree. 
There's    a    little    bit    of    Heaven    God    has    made    for   you    and 


There's 
In 


In 
Id 


There's    a    little    bit    of    Heaven    in    the    twilight    peace    of    night. 
When    behind    the    hazed    horizon    sinks    the    sunshines    smiling    light; 
In    the   chirping   of   the   cricket    and    the    whippoorwill's    soft   cry, 
And    the    mystery    of    starlight    in    the    velvet    of    the    sky: 
In    the   perfume   of   the   clover   as   it   sifts    among   the    trees. 
And   the    lulling  of   the   flowers    by    the    meadow-scented   breeze; 

In    the    mellow    mood    of    nightfall    bringing    dreams    of    days    to    be 
There's   a   little   bit   of   Heaven   God   has   made   for   you   and   me. 


Early  School  Days 
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several    attempts    to 
ilish    agricultural    industries    in    the    Isthmus. 


'  !>;   thousand-cow  dairy  was   one  cif   thi-m.  but 
^'•.i.s  not   successful.    The  high-priced    Holsteins 
down    from   our 


•*"  '~ht  down  from  our  country  died,  nut  being 
*<' '  Ted  to  the  climate  or  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
»».-■  -  prcvah-nt  hero.  The  half-bred  animal  half 
^'i'\e  and  h.ilf  Holstein  will  do  bettor  than 
f'"  ■  r  of  its  parents. 

v  :iilher   dream   was   to   establish  a   beef   cattle 
in  I  I  try.  with  apparently  bountiful  vegetation  and 


work  out  that  way  in  practice.  In  fact  it  always 
works  out  the  other  way  for  the  innocent  in- 
vestor. One  trouble  of  course  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  open  part,  where  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  passes,  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  pests  come, 
for  quarantine  against  such  things  is  practically 
impossible. 

Through  (iutun  Lock 

Panama  has  several  varieties  of  snakes,  three 
of  them  poisonous  the  fer-de-lance,  tho  coral  and 
the  rattlesnake.  The  boa  constrictor  is  here  too, 
for  most  of  Panama  is  still  a  tropical  jungle  and 
will  be  so  for  many  a  long  year.  Wherever  a 
clearing  has  been  tnade  constant  care  is  essential 
to  prevent  the  jungle  from  overwhelming  it.  Heat 
and  moisture  bring  on  vegetation  with  incredible 
rapidity.  Our  friend  reported  33  inches  of  rain 
in  three  days  as  the  reord  fall  in  his  experience. 
That  IS  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  years  pre- 
(ipitatioii  in  our  territory.  The  total  rainfall  on 
the  Isthmus  is  about  MO  inches  a  year. 

Wo  loft  Colon  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  were  s<K)n  at  tho  famous  l^atun  lock.  A.s 
the  ship  approaches  tho  icuk  two  negroes  in  a 
skiff  bring  out  a  rope,  which  is  taken  aboard  our 
.hip  and  a  wire  cable  is  drawn  out,  a  loop  in  its 
end  t->  hang  over  the  capstan.  On  tho  .shore  end 
,.f  this  cable  is  an  oleitric  onj,nno.  ninning  on  rails. 


N  Jiily  4th  our  commimity  held 
its  fourth  annual  get-together 
picnic  at  Maple  Grove  school  house. 
About  100  were  present,  almost  half 
of  whom  at  one  time  were  pupils  of 
the  school. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  the  boys 
planted  maple  trees  in  the  school 
yard.  The  trees  are  still  furnishing 
shade,  but  the  boys  have  passed  over  ^ 
and  are  resting  in  the  shade  on  the 
other  side. 

In  this  district,  although  not  at  this       ^ 
location,    was    established    the    first 
school  in  our  section   more   than  100 
years  ago.    Uncle  Billy  Hasson,  who       . 
was  a  pupil   of  the   school,  40  years       ^ 
ago  gave  the  writer  a  history  of  this 
first  school.    The   house   was   of  logs       . 
chinked  with  mud.    It   had  two  win-       ' 
dows.    The   term  was   three  months; 
hours  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.:       ^ 
wages  of  teacher  $16  per  month  and 
board.    The    roof   was   made   of   split 
(not  shaved!  clapboards,  the  floor  of 
pounded  clay. 

Snow  would  sift  through  the  clap-  , 
boards  and  when  the  room  was  heated  the  water  , 
would  run  down  and  form  puddles.  The  boys  in  | 
going  to  and  from  classes  splashed  through  the  | 
puddles. 

The  seats  were  made  of  split  logs  hewn  on  one  | 
side  with  stout  pegs  for  legs.  They  had  no  backs  . 
or  book  rests.  The  only  branches  taught  were  the 
"three  R's"  readin'.  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic.  But 
these  few  subjects  were  pretty  thoroughly  master- 
ed and,  combined  with  native  common  sense  and 
industry,  saw  a  good  many  worthy  people  through 
life. 

Winter  came  before  they  got  the  chimney  of 
mud  and  stones  completed.  A  hole  was  left  in  the 
roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  On  windy  days  it 
blew  back  so  school  had  to  be  dismissed. 

There  was  no  age  limit  and  no  truant  officers, 
but  school  opened  t<x)  late  and  closed  too  early 
for  fishing,  so  there  was  little  truancy.  The  pupils 
studied  out  loud,  so  the  teacher  could  tell  if  they 
were  idle. 

The  township  did  not  furnish  fuel,  so  the  large 
boy.-i  cut  saplings,  hickory,  oak  and  maple,  from 
the  surrounding  wcxnis  in  proper  lengths  and  the  i 
girls  and  smaller  hoys  carried  it  in.  The  pupils  \ 
and  teacher  wore  clothed  entirely  in  homespun  3 
and  home-made  clothing  with  coon  or  bear-skin  i' 
caps  and  moccasins.  But  most  of  these  boys  left  » 
paths  whiih  wc  modems  are  safe  to  follow.  i 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


i>  lu.  Miriilu>  meat  ].ri.1.1tMii  in  the  airricultnral 
>ituatii'ii  "■  N'oitlur  i^  tlu-rt-  a  >l»«>rtaKf  fr  an.\ 
-i^Mi  of  t.ne  at  preM-nt.  The  average  person 
in  this  country  i«  said  to  eat  al)out  as  mucli 
meat  a-  30  years  ago  or  140  to  150  lbs.  a 
\ear.  which  mu-t  be  a  discouraging  state  of 
•itTair-  for  the  food  faddists  to  rutninate  on. 
In  1<X)7  the  per-capita  consuniptitni  was  155 
11..-..  while  in  I'U/  it  was  120  lbs.  This  con- 
-i.leralile  ditVerence  may  not  mean  anything, 
-incc  all  the  meat  i)roduced  is  eaten,  but  it 
shows  wide  \ariatit)ns  in  yearly  consumption 
if  not  a  general  trc^nd  in  any  direction. 
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IT  is  with  fleepe^t  regret  that  we  annoniice 
the   death    of   Mrs.    Sarah    Krei«ler-Hf.rst. 
v\  iiL-  'J  Mile-  llor-t.  which  took  place  on  July 
J8th   at  the  Gf>od   .Samaritan    Ho-iiital.    l.e!'- 
int.t       r.-i  .    after    an    ilines-    of    five    months 
.vlr-     fi-ir-t    \\a-    the    daughter   of    Rev.    ani 
\lr-    I.  hri-tian  l"    Kreider  of  C  leona.  I'a.    She 
\\a-    married    t--    Mile-    Hor-t.    Pennsylvania 
Held  editor  of  thi-  paper,  on  March  J4.   1928 
riie    decea-ed    i-    -urvived    In     her    hu-l>and. 
mother    and    father,    three    si.-ler-    and    two 
i'l-otlier-.   who  ha\e  the   sincere   -ymjiathy  of 
their  ni.'on    frieiid- 


PROTECTORS  OF  WILD   LIFE 

DOWN  ill  Tenne--ee  the  -tate  game 
warden  ref|iie»ted  farmer-  not  to  de- 
-11 1 .y  ((uail-'  ne-t-  during  the  mow  ing  >ea-on 
and  >\a-  flooded  witli  replie-  pledging  pii-tec 
tioti  to  the  I'ird.  There  i-  nothing  -mitri-in!: 
Ill  thi-.  for  farmer-  not  only  appreciate  the 
\aiue  (-1  bird-  but  are  at  heart  natural  I'lo- 
lector-  of  wild  life  Tlii-  i-  nn»t  foitiutate. 
-inct  they  are  in  ])o-ition  to  render  gre:ite-t 
aid  n  the  con-ervation  of  thi-  natural  re- 
s*'Urce.  U  i*  a  >«er\  ice  to  them-ehe-  ami  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  like  many  other  un 
obtru-i\e  thing-  tle-er\e-  more  cre<lit  than  it 
yet-. 


BULL  GORES  MAN 

J  ESSE  MVKKS  of  near  Sykesville.  Md.. 
wa-  working  in  hi-  barnyard  recently 
when  hi-  Imll.  w  hich  wa.-  also  in  the  yard,  at- 
tacked him.  The  bull  gored  Mr.  Myer- 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  an<l  tramjiled 
the  lower  i)art  of  his  body.  The  report  of 
thi-  accident  <loes  not  tell  the  manner  of  re-- 
cue.  but  >tate-  that  the  victim  was  rushed  to 
u  lialtiniore  ho-pital  by  ambulance  and  that 
his  condition  is  serious.  Trust  in  a  bull  is 
too  often  mi-placed  confidence. 


CORN  HIGHER  THAN  WHEAT 

0.\'  Tue-day  of  la-t  week  Cf»rn  toppe<l 
wheat  oil  the  (  hicago  market  for  the 
tir-t  time  in  1><  year-  Inly  w  lieat  -old  down 
to  H}'''ii:  and  lnl\  corn  do-ed  at  STt'^c.  'I  hi- 
111  -I'ite  of  the  fact  that  wheat  ha-  been  thi- 
recii'ient  of  >i>ecia1  f.i\oi-  for  a  \  e:ir.  while 
it.rii  ha-  h,id  to  -hift  for  it-elf.  The  \\  he.T 
crop  i-  made,  at  lea-t  the  winter  wheat,  but 
eorn  i-  -till  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
which  to  dale  1ia-  been  nio-t  nnnierciful  IIoi 
wind-  on  ii.arched  and  -un  baked  field-  are 
more  ]iot<Mit  price-t"i\er-  than  wt-lblaid  plan- 
oi  government  tn.licie-  Their  rullde--  rem 
i,|\  'or  -t  bnrden-onie  "-nrplu-"  i-  a-  eiTec 
iiv  ,1-  it  >-  p.iuifii'  v..  one  c.'iii  or  w.int-  to 
bf  iiebl  i-e-pon-ible  foi  thi-  form  of  farm 
relit"" 

MEAT   CONSUMPTION 

SI   \TISTl('I  \.\'->   tell   n-   that   production 
d  fon-umi»ti<'n  of  meat  dnriiiL:  the  la'^t 
Ul  vear<  have  kept  -tep  with  each  other    iVo 
ducti"n  has  iucrea-cfl  about  a«  fa«t  as  popu- 
iritio"      From    thi-    it    i-   declared   that   "there 


MUSK-OXEN  FOR  ALASKA 

A(  I'.X  TL'RV  ago  mu-k-oxen  in  goodly 
numbers  roamed  the  bleak  wastes  of 
northern  .\la>ka.  Thank-  to  exi.lorer>.  trad 
er>  and  civilization,  which  has  armed  the  na- 
tive>  with  rit1e>  in  i)lace  of  their  ].riniitive 
bows  and  arrows,  the  mu-k-o\  i-  now  extinct 
in  that  territory.  Forty  thou.sand  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  bring  it 
back.  1  he  fir-t  step  in  this  direction  i>  the 
order,  recently  placed,  of  a  herd  of  30  musk- 
oxen  from  fireenland  to  be  delivereii  to  .\las- 
ka.  'I'hey  will  be  n-ed  for  e.\i»criniental  pur- 
po-e-  with  a  view  to  doinesticatitm.  The 
reimleer  bu-ine--  of  \la-ka  ha>  not  driven 
the  cattle  from  our  pa-tures  and  feed  lots 
and  it  i-  i)rob;ible  that  the  stockman  will  face 
many  other  jiroblem-  before  he  mu>t  \M>rry 
about  mu-k-o\  compel'tit>n.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  bea^t.  therefore,  will  have  his 
-\inpathy.  a-  have  the  people  who  need  it  in 
their  -iriii^gle  for  e.\i>teuce 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

Till,  ohicial  poiiltrv  outlook.  i--ued  re- 
centlv.  make-  no  sueejiing  ob.-ervations 
.iboul  the  indu-try  other  than  to  reniin<l  pro- 
ducer- that  a  more  orderly  i>ro),Mam  of  pro- 
duction would  inipn)\e  their  j>o-ition  Tho-e 
who  1:4.  into  the  chicken  bu-ines-  with  a 
ru-h  when  price-  are  high  ru-h  out  when  they 
are  low.  and  u-uall\  get  the  wor-t  of  the 
bargain  going  and  coming  I'he  outIo<»kers 
expect  both  eggs  an<l  poultry  to  be  lou  the 
re-t  oi  the  year,  but  remind  u-  that  other 
ihing-  are  low  and  believe  when  they  pick 
n|i  poiiltrv  prices  will  do  likevvi-e.  It  i- 
thought  that  farmers  are  reducing  their  flock- 
more  than  u-ual  at  thi-  time  of  year.  \  mod- 
erate reduction  i-  rectinimenjed.  but  "ex- 
treme redtit  tion  appear^  unnece--arv .'"  Nt' 
ioiig-time  foreca-t  i-  attempted,  which  is  per- 
hap-  ju-l  :i-  well  cou-itleriii;;  the  contrary 
way-  of  hen-  and  the  nncertaintie-  of  those 
who  bin    t.r  -til   them 

PEACH   PRICE  CONTROL 

AU'I-  l'<  »l\  r  ih.it  far  we-tern  peach  grow- 
er-     have     -ignetl     an     agreement     to 
iiiaki    it    po--ib1e    for    tlu-    peach    cuiitrol    or 
•;;ini/atioii  to  buv    and  de-trov    SO.(K)0  ton-  of 
pe.iche-    -hoek-    the    citv     pre--       It    i-    ijoubt 
!nl   if  -uch  measure    will   be  c.irrietl   out.  bit^ 
it    i-   certain   th.il    |L;rov*er-   h.ive   the   right    t" 
t'e-trov    what    they   produc*-   if   they    vv.int    to 
n^iey    will    not    w.mt    to    v\  hen    thev    learn   of 
the  <on-in  MI-"  re.K  lion  to  -lu  h  -tep'^.  for  de 
-tructioti    of   food   to  keep   price-    high.   e>ii»e- 
(lallv    ,it  ,1   time   \vhen  many  jiervon-  are  ur 
able  to  buy  v  h;it   they   nee<I  at   lower  price-, 
would  not  be  popular  with  buyers     liut  a-ide 
from  sentiment  or  any  mv  thical  moral  oldiga- 
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tion  of  the  farmer  t«>  feed  the  world  tlurt  iJ 
-oinethinj;  tangled  in  the  theory  of  increasing 
wealth  by  destroying  it.  -All  wealth  coined 
from  production.  How  can  it  be  increased  ul 
destroying  the  results  of  labor?  Ju-t  liktj 
pulling  one's  self  up  by  his  boot  strap- 

NO  FAVORS  ASKED 

THE  Livestock  .Advisory  Committee  is  a] 
gntuj)     representing     pn.tlucer-     \vh(i«e 
purpt.-e  or  privilege  is  to  tell  the  country  inj 
general    and    the    Farm    Hoard    in    particularj 
wliat  the  livestock  business  needs.    Thi-  com 
inittee  recentl>  made  some  reconiinendation«, 
which  are.  brielly.  that  the  Hoard  inform  pn. 
tlucers    of    supply,    demand    and    market   rt 
(|uiremeiit-.    and    instruct    consumers    about j 
meat    and    live>tock    ^irices ;    that    producerv 
where  possible  hold  cattle  until  finished,  or 
gani/e  their  marketing  to  match   supplv  airi 
demand   and.    in    the    West,   reduce   breedini; 
l^ock^  of  sheep.    It  also  favors  modifyinj^  th» 
-o-called   I'ackers'  Consent  Decree  to  liermit] 
packer>  to  retail  meat.    If  the  coniniittee  ex 
pects  to  attract  attention  it  must  recommendj 
something  more  startling.    There  is  n-.thinEJ 
in    the   abo\e   to   get   agitated    about,   no  de- 
mand- for  money  or  laws,  no  denunciation> 
of   middle   or   end   men.   only   common   -en^j 
suggestions,  which  if  carried  out  might  bene 
fit    the   industry      The   effectiveness   nf   rem 
edies  for  bu>ine-s  ill-  i-  not  measured  by  th^j 
noi-e    their    promoters    make,    otherwi-e   wcl 
-hould  be  living  in  I'topia. 


GRAPE  GROWERS  SIGN   UP 

Al  'riiR     a     three-month     campaign    iVrj 
grower    contr;ict>    the    required   S'  i>er 
cent  of  the  California  grape  acreage  ha-  lee- 
signed  up  in  a  new  cooperative  endeavor  un 
der  the  I'ederal  I'arni   l'.oard  jirtigrani    \'w\r.\ 
this  arrangement   the  California   Crape  (on 
trol    Hoard,  a   coriioration   with  grower-  an' 
Cooperative    organization-    a-    member-    w!' 
have  charge  of  the  gr.ape  program     Crovver- 
will   support   the  Control   lioard  by  pa>  mem 
of  SI. 50  a  toll   for  fre-h  grapes     The   Hoard 
will  have  authority  to  decide  when  and  whrA 
a   <iirplu-   of  grajies  exists  and   will  bii\   the 
-urplu-    from    grower-,   at    jirice-   it    will  fivj 
with  money  advanced  by  the  Farm  Hoard  t' 
be  repaid  out  of  the  funds  received  from  t!if| 
$l..s0   per    ton    growers'    jiayment.     Tin    -itf 
plus    will   be   manufactured   into   liy-product- 
or  later   m.irketed   through   regular  channel- 
or   left  on    the    vine-      Thu-    the  grown    in.] 
rottntl-aboiit    way   will   buy    hi--   own   -iirplr- 
and  let  the  Control  I'oard  dispose  of  it    Cal' 
fornia  fruit  men  have  tried  a  variety  oi  tiiar 
keting  schemes,  all  hailed  as   succcsse-  ainl 
entling   in    -.^urplnses.     If  thi'^   one  can  fvf 
Come  the  difficultie-«  encountered  by  tl"   "''' 
erstlie  latter  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  ff'fl 
they  w  ill  have  furui-hetl  useful  lessons  in  thf] 
school  of  exjierience     If  prices  persist  in  >■' 
fusing  to  be  amenable  to  the  latest  endeavorj 
something  el-e   may   come  out   of  the  vnin- 
At    least    we    should    give    the    Califo'ii'"'" 
credit  ff>r  experimenting. 


o 


TUBERCULIN  TEST 

<  C■.\SI()^■.\I.I,^"     some    one     bob 
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ilh  a  case  to  show  the  inaccnracie- '^' 
the  tuberculin  test.    In  order  to  give  th<'  "'■' 
er  siflc  we  re]>ort  a  ca>e  which  show^;  the  ac 
curacv    of  the  te-t.    In  four  Wisconsin  coim 
ties-   where  the  cattle   were  tcs-ted  and    dt  " 
.ictor-  removed  three  years  ag<i  a  recent  tf''| 
<li-tlo-ed  only  one  animal  out  of  a  tlioi-an'' 
now    reading     Herd  owners  were  in  f      •'' " 
ilie    te-t    and    fidlowed    instruction-    t'    l^*^'' 
the  area  clean,   which   i-;   advnncetl  a-  :'ii  f^ 
planatioii  of  the  e-i>ecially  favorable  r(  -n't' 
The  te-t  has  stoo<|  the  test  of  time     It  i-  ""'I 
reirarded  by   it-  ailvocate-^  a-  perfect.  '  '''  '"I 
the  be-t    we  know    about      Vnd   the  tre'i'  t' 
ward    mill;    regulation    m.ike-    it<    applii-'''"''! 
all  the  more  advi>able  in  order  to  reta"'  '"' 
market,  if  for  no  other  reason 


August  9,  1930 

MKMBERS  of  the  New 
Jersey    State    Horti- 
cultural Society  wUl 
,,,j,, .    at    Glassboro,    Glou- 
ce.-iu    county,   on   August  5 
their     annual     summer 
'1^'.  tour  and  exhibit. 
May's  activities  will  be- 
ith   separate   tours  for 
flints      and      vegetable" 
,is.    The  fruit  tour  will 
from   the    New   Jersey 
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Pi.;.i  and  Produce  Company  packing  house  near 
Gl't^iyi.ro  at  10  a.  m.,  daylight  saving  Ume.  and 
the  V.  tretable  tour  will  sUrt  from  the  Swedesboro 
Hfii  .-School  at  the  same  hour. 
T!i- e  participating  in  the  tour  of  the  orchard- 
v.ill  see  stationary  spray  plants,  apple  wash- 
iiichines,  cold  storage  plants,  and  an  over- 
u ligation  system.  Stops  will  be  made  at  the 
Hcpp  Orchard  Company,  the  New  Jersey 
Or.'  :  1  and  Produce  Company,  and  the  orchards 
of  \V  ley  Brown.  R.  H.  Allen,  and  B.  L.  Heritage. 
Th.  tour  of  the  vegetable  growers  will  go 
thro  -li  the  fertUe  farming  areas  of  Swedesboro, 
>l!;l!i  I  Hill,  Richwood  and  other  garden  spots  of 
Gil  u.  •  -ter  county.  Persons  making  this  trip  will 
«eo  -  itionary  and  portable  spray  equipment,  hot- 
wat.i  heated  hotbeds,  mechanical  transplanting 
m:o  hinrs.  and  a  number  of  new  and  promising 
vari.  ties  of  vegetables.  Stops  will  be  made  at  the 
f.irm.  of  John  Rode  and  Frank  Shaw  near  Swedes- 
bon  s  H.  Starkey  and  Son  near  Mul- 
Ijca  liUl.  and  of  Wade  Heritage  at 
Richwood. 

*      *      • 

AKriFICIAL  watering,  if  properly 
applied,  will  prove  a  decided  ad- 
vaiita-o  to  the  garden  during  dry  pe- 
riwig but  may  prove  an  injury  if  not 
prop,  rly  done.  Frequent  light  sprink- 
ling I  the  garden  is  injurious.  The 
pri.p.  r  method  is  to  soak  the  soil  thor- 
ough! v  about  once  each  week,  prefer- 
ably during  the  evening,  and  then 
loosen  the  surface  by  cultivation  as 
i<».n  a.-  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work. 
No  nil  re  water  should  be  applied  un- 
till  absolutely  necessary;  then  anoth- 
er -..iking  should  be  given.  On  a 
fmall  scale  water  may  be  applied  with 
a  <pi  inkling  can. 

«  «  * 
lORLY-GRADED  apples  are 
not  worth  the  price  of  shipping 
anU  packing  this  season,  but  well- 
gra.l.  1  fruit  may  bring  a  fair  price, " 
statt  i  Professor  A.  J.  Farley,  of  the 
New  .lorsey  Agricultural  E^xperiment 
Sutii.n. 

"The  effective  marketing  of  New  Jersey  apples 
is  pi. ally  handicapped  because  each  grower  has 
hLs  i.vn  sUndards  of  packing,  which  may  be  good, 
bad.  r  Indifferent. 'thus  the  market  receives  a 
larp.  volume  of  poorly-graded  apples,  which  tend 
to  fun  e  prices  downward  on  all  grades,  including 
the  lost.  Instead  of  grading  wnth  greater  care. 
t«i  many  growers  rely  too  much  on  their  nearness 
tK  larpe  markets,  which  is  not  enough  of  an  ad- 
vant:ij:e  to  overcome  poor  methods  of  packing. 

Thi.^  season,  when  the  apple  crop  is  large  and 
tfce  prices  are  low,  is  an  especially  good  one  to 
try  |.  icking  in  accordance  with  these  grades." 
«     «     * 

THK  average  cost  of  growing  tomatoes  on  22 
New  Jersey  farms  last  year  was  $216.40  an 
acff.  according  to  a  survey  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Kxperiment  Station. 

Th."  average  yield  sold  from  all  farms  was  370.5 
twenty-quart  crates  to  the  acre.  The  lowest  yield 
wa.«  i'05.7  crates  arftl  the  highest  yield  was  900 
crate.-. 

Th.  average  cost  of  production  was  58.4  cents 
a  cr.ii.\  The  variation  in  production  costs  ranged 
all  tho  way  from  21  cents  a  crate  on  one  farm  to 
M  cent.s  a  crate  on  another.  The  average  price  re- 
ceivol  v\-as  77  cents  a  crate. 

Th.  largei»t  items  of  cost  were:  .''eed  and  plant- 
infc  >^  17.93  an  acre:  fertilizer,  $22.53  an  acre;  and 
man  labor.  69  per  cent  of  which  v*-as  hired.  $94.09 
«n  Hi  re.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  man  labor  re- 
qiiir.l  was  for  harvesting.  The  toUl  number  of 
Kan  hours  needed,  on  an  acre  basis,  was  251.9. 

*  *     * 

DH'-YMKN  whose  pastures  contain  wild  plants 
■il  weeds  should  mow  them  .soon.  Thi."  will 
•"11  ii.iny  plants  before  they  go  to  seed  and  also 
•*ave  t  ho  strength  of  the  pasture  for  the  more  de- 
'irah;..  pasture  grasses.  Some  dairymen  in  Bur- 
"ngt.  n  county  make  this  a  regxilar  practice  in 
'aril  for  their  pasture  fleld.s.  The  quality  of  the 
Pasti  10  is  reflected  in  milk  production  and  dair\'- 
Men  will  profit  by  mowing  them  at  this  time  of 
the  v.^ar. 

*  *     • 

1^'  1  period  of  low  prices  for  eggs  the  poultry- 
iJ.n  has  particular  need  to  cull  low-producing 
''*n^  because  In  such  a  period  fewer  hens  will 
J»y  their  way  and  also  earn  a  profit  than  In  more 
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prosperous  times.  Cull  hens  are  frequent  visitors 
at  the  feed  hopper,  and  the  poultryman  who  mar- 
kets these  loafers  as  they  begin  to  molt,  or  who 
culls  his  flock  closely  and  systematically,  stands 
a  better  chance  of  making  a  profit  from,  his  flock, 
states  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
«     *     * 

THe  time  of  molt  is  an  indication  of  the  abil- 
ity to  lay  eggs.  Hens  that  molt  before  Sep- 
tember are  usually  low  producers.  Those  that  do 
not  molt  until  late  in  September  or  October  are 
usually  high  producers.  Hens  that  molt  as  late 
a.s  October  or  November  produce  nearly  100  per 
cent  more  winter  eggs  and  50  per  cent  more  eggs 
for  the  entire  year  than  hens  that  molt  in  July. 
The  poultryman  who  observes  the  molt  as  a  guide 
to  culling  may  turn  a  liability  into  an  asset  by 
marketing  or  eating  the  early  molters  as  they 
show  signs  of  going  off  production.  These  surplus 
hens  may  be  marketed  over  a  longer  period  and 
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simple  label  can  be  under- 
stood at  a  glance  while  the 
more  intricate  label  will  fail 
to  make  an  impression. 

Color  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  attractiveness  of  a  label. 
Where   more   than   one   color 
is  used  there  should  be  con- 
trast, but  not  a  glaring  com- 
bination.  After  the  label  has 
been   designed   it    is   best    to 
protect   it   in   some   way.    In 
many  states  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
provision.s  for  registering  farm  names  for  a  small 
fee    protecting    that    name    from    being    used    by 
some  one  else  in  that  state.  If  further  protection 
is  desired  the  brand  name  can  be  copyrighted. 

The  grower  who  markets  uniformly  good  pro- 
duce Mvill  find  that  an  attractive  label  will  be  of 
great  help  in  building  up  a  reputation  for  his  goods 
and  a  worthwhile  aid  in  selling  them. 

Inventing  a  name  that  has  not  already  been 
registered  is  not  as  easy  as  one  might  believe.  In 
Florida  and  California  alone  there  are  thousands 
of  brand  names.  I  have  a  small  collection  of  labels 
taken  from  crates  and  baskets  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  .some  of  them  are  very  attractive. 

The  names  are  interesting  and  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  follow:  "Tip  Top,"  "Stop,"  "Let  'er 
Go,"  "Jazz  Brand,"  "White  Mule,"  "Black  Beauty," 
"Pom  Pom,"  "Cuckoo,"  "Mammy."  "B-Square"  said 


"Alligator.' 
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The  dry  weather  cut  yields  of  hay  in  many  sections  in  New  Jersey  but 
Frank  Matthew*  of  Mttstown  has  two  fine  yields  of  red  clover  hay.  Mr. 
Matthews  attributes  Ms  success  to  the  use  of  comnierelal  fertilizer.  He 
mows  a  field  one  >ear  and  then  plows  it.  The  picture  shows  Mr.  Matthews 
and  his  son  standing  in  a  Aeld  of  clover. 


u-i%  usually  bring  more  money  than  if  all  the  cull 
hens  are  sold  late   in  the  fall. 

Care  and  management  also  affect  the  time  of 
molting.  Anything  that  stops  egg  production,  such 
as  moving  the  flock  from  one  house  to  another,  or 
improper  feeding,  tends  to  bring  on  the  molt. 

Another  method  of  culling  the  poor  layers  Is 
to  note  the  physical  condition  of  the  birds.  A  good 
layer  is  vigorous  in  midsummer  and  has  a  plump 
bright  comb.  The  wattles  and  comb  of  a  poor  lay- 
er at  this  time  of  year  are  shrunken  and  compar- 
atively hard,  and  have  a  pale  or  dull  color.  The 
color  of  the  legs  and  beak  of  a  good  layer  is  bleach- 
ed or  faded,  whereas  both  the  legs  and  beak  of 
a  hen  that  has  stopped  laying  begin  to  show  a  rich 
yellow  color.  In  a  goo<l  layer  the  pubic  bones, 
which  are  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  are  flexible  In 
any  season,  but  in  a  poor  producer  they  are  thick 
and  rigid.  The  use  of  one  or  both  of  these  methods 
of  culling  the  flock  helps  to  reduce  the  feed  cost 
and  makes  litUe.  if  any.  difference  in  the  egg  pro- 
duction. 

*  *     * 

NINETY-ONE  hens  entered  in  the  Egg-Lajnng 
Contest  conducted  by  the  University  of  Mar>'- 
land  were  lost  through  the  recent  heat  wave.  Pro- 
duction dropped  off  9.47  points  during  the  week. 

*  *     * 

LABELS  are  a  big  help  in  selling  farm  pmduce 
but  one  thing  mu.'st  bo  kept  in  mind,  a  label 
will  work  for  the  man  who  grades  his  produce  and 
consistently  puts  up  a  high-grade  pack,  but  it  is 
a  warning  sign  for  all  to  stay  away  from  the 
man  who  puts  up  a  poor  grade. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a  design  for  a  label 
is  to  choose  a  name  for  the  brand.  Many  times  the 
producer  can  find  .«ome  »ii.«tinctive  feature  of  his 
farm,  or  locality,  that  he  can  use  for  a  brand  name. 
Other  times  he  will  have  to  invent  a  name.  The 
more  unique  it  is  the  more  value  it  will  have.  Some 
types  of  names  were  so  good  that  they  have  been 
widely  copied.  There  are  so  many  kind.s  of  "maids  ' 
on  brands  that  they  have  lost  to  some  extent  their 
individuality. 

A  name  that  can  be  repivsontod  by  .some  kind  of 

a  symbol  is  generally  bettor  than  one  that  cannot 

be  pictured  so    well.      For    example    "Long    Pino 

Brand."  could  be  more  easily  put  on  a  label   than 

•Vallev  Vlev,   Brand." 

The"  simrJest    design    Is    usually    the    best     The 


Essex  County  Poultrymen 

POULTRYMEN  of  Essex  county 
have  been  invited  by  the  Essex 
County  Extension  Service,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Essex  County  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  to 
visit  the  poultry  plants  at  Overbrook 
Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  and  at  the 
County  Penitentiary  at  Caldwell. 

The  tour  arranged  by  R.  E.  Harman 
of  Caldwell  is  a  check-up  on  results 
obtained  by  different  methods  of  rear- 
ing young  stock  and  is  connected  with 
a  three  years'  campaign  which  the 
Extension  Service  has  been  carrying 
on  against  poultry  diseases. 

Poultrymen  and  families  are  invit- 
ed to  meet  at  the  Overbrook  poultry 
buildings  at  6:45  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
August  7.  The  tour  will  get  to  the 
Penitentiary  at  7:45  p.  m. 

Supervisor  George  Taylor  of  Over- 
brook and  Warden  Wm.  Ecker  of  the 
Penitentiary  may  be   present  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the   poultrymen.    L. 
M.  Black,  the  State  Poiiltry  Special- 
ist, v^-ill  be  present  also.   M.  Palladino 
of  Montclair  and  R.   S.   Whitmore  of  Bloomfield, 
are   president  and   secretary,   respectively,   of   the 
County  Poultry  Association.  R.  E.  Harman.' 

County  Agent  ^ 


THE  slump  in  the  potato  market  is  worrying 
New  Jersey  growers.  Many  loading  stations 
in  the  Central  section  closed  down  this  week  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  prices.  Most  of  the  cars  roll- 
ing were  on  track  and  practically  none  are  being 
loaded  now.  The  price  is  around  $2  per  150-pound 
sack  f.  o.  b.  Truck  loads  of  south  Jersey  potatoes 
are  selling  in  Philadelphia  at  $l'<il.50  per  100- 
pound  sack,  compared  with  $2.75fi3  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Those  who  are  optimistically  inclined  can  sec  a 
brighter  side  to  the  situation.  They  believe  that 
the  price  has  now  reached  the  bottom  and  will  ad- 
vance in  the  near  future.  They  base  their  hopes  on 
the  fact  that  the  crop  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
has  been  fairly  well  cleaned  up  and  that  only 
around  1,200  cars  are  left  to  market.  They  also 
believe  that  the  heat  wave  and  drouth  has  dam- 
aged late  crop  potatoes  to  a  considerable  degree 
and  that  this  will  affect  the  market  for  the  New 
Jersey  crop.  Reports  from  Lehigh  county.  Penn- 
sylvania, state  that  temperatures  rose  to  103  de- 
.Ljrees  and  were  accompanied  by  strong  dry  winds. 
Drouth  in  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Is  said 
to  have  cut  the  crop  in  those  states. 


THE  old  problem  was  what  to  do  with  old  razor 
blades  and  now  we  have  the  added  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  Japanese  beetles  which  are 
caught  in  traps.  The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  emptying  them  into  boiling 
'vater  or  kerosene.  Odors  of  decompo.-jod  beetles 
completely  counteract  the  effect  of  the  bait'  Al- 
though it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  bait  more 
frequently  than  once  a  week,  it  has  been  learned 
that  a  daily  stirring  of  the  bait  helps  materially 
in  maintaining  the  strength  of  its  beetle-attracting 
odor. 

Community  cooperation  has  been  found  a  big 
help  In  lessening  the  depredations  of  the  beetles. 
Collingswood.  Moorestown  and  Haddon  Heights 
have  combated  the  beetle  with  traps  and  spraying 
pi-ograms. 
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HE  caught  his  foot,  .-stumbled  over  the  edge  of 
the  >-un()o.  and  fell  flat  on  liix  faie  on  the 
shore,  draggiitg  over  the  canoe  and  dvnn|>- 
mg  the  other  man  and  it-  tuntents  in  the  shallow 
water 

ShHin  leaped  down  ilie  bank,  ami  with  a  livei- 
man>  disregard  for  a  wetting,  spla.shed  in  and 
dragged  out  the  man  in  the  water,  who  seemed  to 
be  entangled  in  the  dunnage,  and  was  having  some 
difficulty  in  getting  out  from  under  the  thwart. 
When  the  mavor  had  dragged  him  ashore,  he  wa^ 
choking  helplessly  and  sputtering  froth  into  his 
gray  beatxl. 

The  other  man  still  lay  on  his  face,  groaning, 
and  Shain  left  them  both,  and  rescued  the  dun- 
nage, which  was  in  meal-bags,  securely  tied  at  the 
mouth,  the  ordinary  luggage  carryall  of  the  north 
woods.  Then  he  lifted  the  canoe  up  on  the  beach 
and  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  elder  of  the 
two  men  stagger  up.  and.  still  choking  with  gasps 
of  rage,  deal  the  prostrate  one  a  hearty  kick.  Tht 
other,  with  a  howl  of  pain,  scrambled  away  like  a 
ciab.  on  hands  and  knees,  and  climbed  the  bank 
out  of  reach. 

'If  I  di.lnt  want  my  cartridges  foi  bettei 
game.'  cried  the  gray-bearded  man.  pointing  al 
a  rifle  lashed  under  the  thwarts  of  the  canoe.  'Id 
sho..t  you  like  a  woodchiick!  Now  gel  away  from 
here,  and  dnnt  ever  step  your  foot  aboard  my 
canue  again!" 

He  stooped  iuid  wrung  the  water  from  his  beanl. 
tttughed  hoHt.sely,  and  wheezed. 

•'That's  the  second  time  he's  pretty  neai  drown- 
ed me."  he  Cloaked,  turning  to  Shain.  "Twice  he's 
put  his  foot  through  the  canvas:  he's  broken  the 
f.KAvard  thrwart  thtee  times:  he  nigh  cut  his  foot 
olt  wi'h  the  camp  ax.  and  I  ve  had  him  to  lend. 
He  hain't  pad.lled  enough  to  keep  his  b'ade' wet.  1 
hHVen  I  dared  to  run  a  single  rapid  twixt  the 
(ha.se  and  here  on  account  of  the  lummox  not 
knowin"  eno\igh  to  sit  up  straight.  And  he  can't 
ev.-n  tote  his  share  on  a  (arry.  .\nd  if  you'll  slmw 
nu'  in  the-  whole  United  States  a  bigger  gormikins 
than  fhat  red-headed  woodpecker  up  there."  he  • 
<oni  laded,  brandishing  his  fists  at  the  cowering 
man.    "I'll   eat   a   porcupine,   quills  and  all.' 

Th-  man  on  Ih"  bank  was  youn^.  f  re<  kled  and 
uuKii  di.Hc<miposed  by  this  relation  of  his  failings. 
He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  bristly  red  shock, 
and  faltered: 

"1  ve  been  wilUn'  tn  learn.  Mr.  Doody.  but  I  told 
you  •'<  :-<tart  with  that  1  didn  t  know  nnich  about 
the  woods  and 

'•You  haven  I  ttied  lo  l.-ain  anythin'  except  to 
dig  spruce-gum  and  whack  it  between  yo\ir  jaws!" 
stt>rmed  the  old  man.  "Now  yon  go  pick  out  a 
good,  tall  trie,  and  sit  up  in  it  and  chaw.  If  you 
ever  get  in  teach  ot  my  clutch  Til  wring  your  neck. 
>o  sMie's  my  name's  Lud  Doody!  " 

Mr.  Doody  shouldered  his  wet  meal-saik  and 
>tarted  up  the  bank  towani  the  lamp-fiie  that  flick- 
ered iiidei  the  niayoi's  favoiili'  tiee.  At  his  rttsi 
iiiovenient  the  red-hea«led  youth  scuttled  oft'  into 
Vne  woods.  When  Doody  was  .seated  beside  the 
hre.  the  fugitive  made  a  wide  detour,  secured  his 
own  hag.  and  went  up-stream  a  little  way  and  sat 
ii.iwn  disconsolately  on  a  rock. 

44^^TH.\T  \\ill  he  do  if  you  don't  take  him  along 
\t    with  you?"   inquiied  Shain.  as  the  elderly 
mm   diagged   out    the   soggy   contents  of   his   bag 
giiuviing  iiefully  all  the  time. 

■Don't    know  or  caie!  "   leturned   Doo<ly.  shortly 

"A  fellow  can't  walk  away  fmm  hoe  veiy  well." 
pui-ued  Shain.  "If  he  could  havf  walked.  I  reckon 
I'd  hi<'."e  done  it  long  ago.' 

r»r.f..ly  glanced  at  him  sharply.  '•You're  not  so 
awtul  fond  .if  your  ji>b  as  mayor  of  Toban.  then"" 
ill    inquired,    lather  .satii  ically. 

"They  leil  me  here  whethei  1  wanted  to  stay  <ir 
pot.  "  -aid  .'■'hain  Td  rather  ha\e  gone  along  with 
the  crew." 

'(••■  u.-  •  you'd  Hither  go  along!  '  declared  Doody 
"Wiiat  \oung  man  wants  to  squat  here  like  a  frog 
on  a  lily-pad.  poking  a  pick-pole  at  driftwood? 
Vou  '.canl  to  see  the  world,  you  do!    Ain't  that  it?" 

ShHin  noildfd.  and  hi.-  eyes  sought  the  cleft  Ir 
the  I  liiTs  ihiough  which  thi-  waters  of  the  rivei 
went    roaring   lo  freedom   beyond. 

"Tiiere'd  have  been  sense  in  leavin'  that  land- 
lubb»-'r  tlu'ie."  said  Doody.  scowling  in  the  direc- 
tion I'f  the  (iguje  dimly  outlined  on  the  rock.  '•An 
oidinary  hfnilock  log  knows  more  than  he  does, 
but  still  he  inighl  h.ive  strength  enough  to  roll  it 
off  those  ledges  out  there.  But  I'll  warrant  you're 
a  pretty  spry  and  enterpiisin'  young  man  Again 
he  looked  Shain  over  keenly. 

S^ain  nuTl.'  no  reply,  and  h-  w.iit  on:  'I  had  a 
good  lay  to  oiTer  to  a  fellow  this  spring,  ami  n 
mighty  goo<l  lay  it  is.  now  I  tell  you.  son.  and 
that  particular  bunch  of  red-topiied  clover  over 
there  happened  to  come  along  just  as  I  was  cast- 
ing my  ey<'  round,  and  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
Insanity  T  took  him  in  with  mc.  And  there  he  is 
no  more  use  than  a  hunk  of  fog  would  be  grea.sln' 
the  'oottom  of  a  camp-kettle.  Say.  young  man. 
what  s  your  name,  and  where  are  you  from,  and 
who  are  your  folks,  and  were  yon  over  on  the  river 
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SYNOPSIS 

The  Mayor  of  Tobau  Jaw«  is  the  title,  given  in  luu  by 
tlie  rough  drivers  who  direct  the  »tre»ra  of  logs  down 
the  rtver.  to  the  "runt"  of  the  gang  who  1»  left  alone  *U 
■eason  to  watch  a  ledge  and  prevent  logs  plUng  np  there 
and  canuug  a  jam.  Thia  job  falla  to  joung  Shain  Scar- 
way  on  hia  ftrat  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  nrat  very 
lonesome  he  leama  to  Uke  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors   who  use  It  as   a   thoroughfare. 


bniorc.  and  what's  your  general  notion  of  bein" 
mavtir  of  Toban  Jaws?" 

While  Shain  modestly  gave  the  information,  the 
elderly  man  .set  his  tin  pot  on  the  fire  and  started 
the  tea  to  simmering.  Then  he  sliced  his  bacon 
and  placed  his  soggy  biscuits  where  they  would 
toast. 

•'And  they  are  paying  you  eighteen  dollars  a 
month  for  staying  here,  making  yourself  a  knot 
on  a  log  for  them' "  broke  in  the  man.  at  last. 
"Now  I'm  the  kind  of  chap  that  doesn't  beat 
around  the  bush.  I've  got  a  proposition.  I  need  a 
real  man.  not  a  wooden  figurehead  for  the  front 
of  my  canoe.  I  want  a  chap  that  can  paddle  his 
end.  that  knows  enough  to  get  in  and  out  without 
dumping  me  every  time,  a  chap  that  can  stand  by 
me  in  a  season's  operations  and  not  ask  too  many 
fool  questions  to  start  with,  and  at  the  end  take 
his  share  of  a  good  thing.    What  say?  " 

•'Ho-.v  much  of  a  good  thing  is  it  ?"  asked  Shain. 

his  eyes  glistening.    "And  it's  honest,  of  course?  " 

•It    ;<in''    >t"a'in'    and    if    ain't    river-di  ivin"  "    re- 


•^  Cheerful  Plowman 


WHKX  T  want  him  in  the  shtd.  t!u.-  oid  horse. 
the  rascal.  Ned.  wishes  then  to  .stay  out- 
side wheiH  the  fields  are  long  and  wide  When 
I  s;ty.  "Well.  Ned.  old  dear,  vnu  h«Vf  stood  too 
long!  I  fear,  in  this  shed,  so  out  you  go  where  the 
winds  and  zephyrs  blow."  Then  he  seems  to  say. 
'Not   I:    Lead  me  out.  old  fellow,  try!  " 

When  I  say.  "Well.  Ned.  my  lad.  heie'.-  the  bit 
you've  always  had.  so  just  open  up  your  mouth, 
make  it  wi(ie  from  north  to  south,  and  111  stra;> 
this  bridle  here  to  your  head,  you  little  dear." 
Then  he  whispers  through  his  jaws  in  a  tone  that 
lusts  the  laws.  "Take  that  bit?  Not  on  your  life! 
Tell  your  troubles  to  your  wife,  don't  <  ome  here 
and  .say  to  me.  '1  shall  drive  you  o'er  the  lea!'" 

When  I  say.  •"Well,  Ned.  old  plug,  many  days 
you've  woiked  and  dug,  so  today  stand  in  your 
st.ill.  Nell  and  Duke  can  ilo  it  all:  stand  an'l  rest 
your  hoof.';  and  face,  stay  right  in  youi  little 
place!"  TluMi  it  Is  he  whinnies  out  with  h  wild 
and  warbling  shout,  seems  to  say.  "I  want  to  go 
with  the  other  nags,  you  know:  it  is  lone.some 
here  alone.  1  am  not  a  sloth  or  drone:  get  my 
harness  on  to  me.  hook  me  to  the  whilfle-tree." 

Native  stubbornness,  I  fear,  is  the  fault  of  many 
here,  many  horses,  many  men.  Time,  and  time, 
and  time  again  I  have  felt  the  same  as  Ned  with 
no  reason  in  my  head,  just  a  native  stubbornness, 
inborn  cussedness.  I  guess.  Often  with  no  reason, 
none,  I've  opposed  what  should  be  done,  knowing 
mighty,  mighty  well  I  was  mean  i)eneath  the 
shell.  I  can't  lick  old  Ned  a  bit  when  he  fails  to 
take  the  bit:  when  he  won't  go  in  the  shed,  for 
r  m  just  as  mean  as  Ned'  If  he  should  be  whipped, 
old  dear,  I  should  be  whipped  twice    I  fear.   I    K.  T 
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plied  the  man.  grimly,  "and  I  should  say  that  motl 
any  jobd  but  those  ought  to  hit  you  favorable." 

"But  I  can't  desert   my  work."'  objected  Shaal 
"I've  been  left  lo  watch  these  ledges,  and  it  woidd- 
n't  be  a  decent  trick  to  go  away  and  let  a  jam  fcmj 
iiere." 

Tlic  man  pointed  his  fingei  at  the  red-headtd] 
chap,  now  even  moie  dimly  outlined 

"There's  your  man  to  leave!"  he  cried.  '•Hei| 
only  good  to  stand  here  in  the  water  on  one  legf 
like  a  blue  tieron,  and  keep  logs  movin'.  I  tell  you.! 
son.  that  if  you'll  come  with  me  I'll  make  your  I 
fortune  for  you.  if  you're  worth  helpin'.  And  if  I 
you're  not.  you  can't  expect  it.  But  I  think  you>] 
just  the  chap  I've  been  lookin'  for.  Hist  yf!  S«(| 
here  a  minute!" 

He  hurriedly  drank  the  last  drop  of  tea  in  hi*  I 
cannikin,  and  went  deep  into  an  inside  pocket.  Out 
.)f  a  tobacco-box  he  took  a  pinch  of  cotton  bat- 1 
ting,  and  from  the  depths  of  that  a  little  round  ob.| 
ject.  that  he  placed  in  Shain's  palm  with  caiitiotal 
tare.  The  young  man  stooped  to  the  canip-fir»j 
and  examined  the  thing.  It  glinted  prettily  v.vi\ 
iridescent  flashes. 

"A  pearl!  "  said  Shain. 
"I  should  say  it  was  a  pearl,  and  I've  refused! 
two  hundred  dollars  for  it!  Did  you  ever  hear  fi(| 
fresh-water  clams,  son.  of  brooks  where  the  bot- 
tom is  fairly  shingled  with  clams,  clanis  thail 
have  pearls  in  'em.  waitin'  there  for  the  first  ludtTJ 
man  that  comes  along  and  scoops  em  onto  tbl 
shore  and  opens  em?  I  know  where  such  brooks  I 
are.  son!"  His  eyes  gleamed  in  the  light  of  ihtl 
fire  as  he  returned  the  pearl  carefully  to  the  toj 
box.  ••And  that  ain't  all!  "  Again  he  thru.st  hi<l 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  soniethmf] 
wrapped  in  a  dirty  cloth. 

The  article  that  he  took  from  this  wrapping  wasj 
new  to  the  experience  of  the  young  man.  A  bit  o(j 
tne  tip  of  a  cow's  horn  had  been  plugged  tightlyf 
and  in  the  larger  end  were  insert  eil  two  parallel  I 
strips  of  whalebone.  The  man  turned  the  sirangH 
Ciintrivance  about  in  his  hands  for  a  time,  and  a; 
List  clutched  the  ends  of  the  whalebone  strijis.  owl 
in  each  hand,  and  supported  the  tip  of  cow's  hon| 
on  the  apex  of  the  tringle  thus  formed.  Searway 
n<ited  with  interest  that  the  horn  tip  was  h.-avy  | 
for  it  joggled  abtiut  peculiarly. 

44'T«HKRKS  gold  and  silver  in  it  and  some  an;- 
M     mony   and   lead,  and   something  else  thai; 
.secret,   and    mustn't    be    told   of.    f<ir   'twould  .-^psi 
the  charm.  "  explained  Doody. 

"What's  it  for  .'"  asked  Shain,  staring  at  it 

■'It's  a  rod  to  find  treasure  with."  said  Doody  I 
in  low' tones.  "You  see.  I'm  taking  you  into  my  I 
confidence  a  goinl  deal.  son.  but  I  want  you  tol 
realize  that  when  you  hitch  up  to  me  ymi  arfl 
gettin  into  the  biggest  thing  in  your  life.  I  ."iayl 
there's  a  fortune  in  following  me.  Will  yoi;  g"' 
Me  asked  the  question  eagerly. 

"But   my  job!  "  saitl  the  >'T>ung  man. 

"Him!"    said    Dornly.    brusquely,    again    shixiti!:j| 
his  thumb  at  the  dim  figure.    "He'll  have  t"  stay 
Di<ln"t    they    make    you    mayor   of   Toban    without  I 
your    want  in'    it?     Kverybody   is   made    mayor  •)(  | 
Toban  ir.   the  same  way     they  never  want  to  b« 
That's   h<iw   'twill   be   with    him.     He's  got    t<'  o'ay 
It  s  regular,  that  way!" 

"I'm  willin'  to  give  him  all  the  wages  that  «iii  I 
Ix'  comin"  to  me."  said  Shain.  his  heart  melting  m 
pity   for   the  unconscious  victim   afar  on   tin  dr. | 
rock. 

"W  ill  you  give  him  an  order  on  the  log-drivii; 
1  ompany  ?" 

"Ml   be  glad  t(»."" 

'Well.    then.    Ill    make    him    come   up  heio  ar.-| 
thank  you  for  your  kindne.ss  to  him!"  cried  Doody 

It   w;i.s  some   time   before'  the  red-headed  you^H 
tfiuld  be  cajoled  into  camp.    He  insisted  that  th^ 
call  to  a  conference  was  a  plot  to  get  him  into  iIim 
clutches  of  his  enemy.    And  at  last,  when  the  th.nc  | 
had  been  explained  to  him,  he  declared  stoutly  tha' 
he  wouUl  rather  be  killed  and  done  v^ith  than  •»  | 
elected   mayor  of  Toban.    The   honor  faile<i  l<'  a' 
tract  him  in  the  least. 

But  when  the  old  man.  who  cautiously  had  bwn  I 
stalking  him  for  many  minutes,  suddenly  fell  iiP"'" 
him.  grabbed   him   by  the  collar  and  jounced  Wis 
up  and  down  until  his  teeth   rattled,   he  began  t^ 
bleat  inquiries  as  to  how  much  the  summer .-  w»f' 
es  would  amount    to     Half   an   hour  later  ho  haJ 
formally  taken  over   the   administration  of  Tobaa 
•laws,  and  was  duly  installed  in  the  shatk.  af'M 
having    made    inventory    of    the    contents    of  thf  | 
cache,  with  Increasing  satisfaction. 

Shnin  surrendered  his  abode  promptly,  f'^""  *" 
vant-d  to  sleep  in  the  open  that  night.  In  joyou-' 
preparation  for  the  other  glorious  nights  ot  s'l""" 
met  when  he  would  .sleep  in  the  open  un  !<'r  tb* 
trees  and  the  stars.  He  wanted  to  feel  that  w 
was  divorced  from  the  lean-to  and  its  resp 'n'»il'""  | 
ities.  Now  he  thrilling  thought!  was  one  of  th' 
'.wayfarers  bound  down  the  great  waterway  t'" 
ward  ailventures  not  to  be  guessed  and  towani  >  j 
fortune  that  had  been  a.s.siired. 

(To  be   continued.) 
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Can  Vegetables  Now 

EACH  year  as  the  time  approaches  when  the 
garden  surplus  must  be  cared  for,  the  home- 
maker  finds  herself  wondering  whether 
there  is  any  new  and  easier  way  to  do  her  canning 
:uid  yet  have  as  good  results  as  usual.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
I«epartment  of  Agriculture,  however,  the  same 
principles  that  have  been  advocated  for  the  past 
tour  or  five  years  are  still  essential  for  satisfac- 
torv  home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
uiost  important  points  might  be  expressed  in  a 
;,-w  sentences: 

Two  hours  from  garden  to  can"  xo  insure  fresh, 
-oiind  products. 

Use  the  "hot  pack  "  when  possible  so  that  the 
material  at  the  center  of  the  can  will  reach  the 
necessary  processing  temperatures  more  quickly. 
\onacid" vegetables  aie  always  more  f.atisfactory 

if  hot  packed. 

Can  nonacid  vegetables  under  steam  pressure 
iKcause  they  require  sterilization  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  boiling  water  (21'2  de- 
crees Ft. 

Before  beginning  any  canning,  it  is  well  toj»end 
•o  the  department  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1471-F. 
Canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home, "  and  read 
,,  carefully  In  addition  to  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  various  recommendations 
tiade.  the  bulletin  gives  time  tables  for  a  number 
.f  fruits  and  tomatoes,  which  may  be  canned  by 
me    water-bath    method,    and    for    most    common 
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w  the  acid  tomato.  Also  it  is  so  juicy  that  heat 
penetrates  quickly  to  the  center  of  a  can  of  to- 
matoes when  surrounded  by  boiling  water  for  pro- 
cessing. Tomatoes  are  therefore  best  processed 
like  fruits  in  the  waterbath  manner  at  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water  (212  degrees  F.  i. 

The  illustration  .shows  the  removal  of  canned 
beans  from  the  steam  pressure  canner  after  pro- 
cessing. Convenient  tongs  are  used  to  handle  the 
jars,  which  are  then  inverted  on  a  table  out  of 
all  drafts.  If  the  canning  has  been  done  in  tin. 
the  cans  are  cooled  rapidly  by  running  cold  water 
over   them. 
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<  itnnkng    string    Ix-ans    in    Nteani    presnure    cooker. 
TonK*«  are  u«»eful   In  handling   hot  jar*. 

kvgetables.    for   which    the    steam    pressure    <anner 
-hould  be  used. 

The  "hot  pack"  so  often  mentioned  is  not  a  pro- 
re.^s  but  a  step  in  filling  the  containers     The  fruit 

•r  vegetable  to  be  canned  is  cooked  for  a  short 
■ime  'as  shown  in  the  tables)  and  then  packed 
iioiling  hot  into  the  jars  or.cans.  Some  fruits  may 
he  packed  directly  into  jars,  covered  with  boiling 
drup.  and  processed  for  15  minutes  or  more,  but 
I  hey  shrink  and  the  jars  are  not  entirely  fllletl  as 
thev   are  when    the   fruit    is    heated    thioiij;h    fir.st 

ind  packed  hot.  Five  minutes'  processing  is 
t-nough  foi   many  hot-packed  fnilts 

Why    TreHnnre    <"nnner 

The  reason  why  the  steam  pressur.-  catuier  is 
necessary  for  string  beans,  peas,  corn  and  other 
nonacid  vegetables  is  this.  The  bacteria  on  these 
vegetables  are  very  resistant  to  heat.  Though 
these  bacteria  might  be  destroyed  by  six  hours  ot 
pi'oce.sslng  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
1 212  degrees  F. ».  as  in  the  water-bath  canner.  in 
the  course  of  this  long-continued  boiling  the  flavor 
:ind  texture  of  the  vegetable  Itself  is  ruined.  With 
the  steam  pres.sure  canner  a  temperature  of  240 
degrees  F.  can  be  obtained  quickly  at  ten  pounds 
pressure.  At  this  high  temperature  bactoiia  can- 
not survive  long,  and  the  canned  vegetables  are 
.a.silv  proces.sed  to  insure  against  spoilage  without 
overcooking  at  the  same  time.  In  30  to  60  min- 
utes can  be  accomplished  al  240  degrees  F.  in  the 
steam  pre.-sure  <  anner  what  would  take  six  hours 
at  212  degrees  F.  The  pressure  canner  is  a  time 
saver  as  well  as  a  food  saver  so  far  as  the  pro- 
lesslng  of  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes,  pickled 
'leets.  or  other  very  acid  mixtures  are  concerned. 

Tomatoes  are  the  exception  to  this  rule  of  veg- 
.rable  canning.  The  bacteria  that  cause  greatest 
dlflriculty  In  canning  most  vepetaWef  do  not  thrive 


Preparing  the  New  Pupil 

MANY  mothers  spend  considerable  time  on 
Johnny's  and  Mary's  clothes  for  school  and 
think  they  have  done  their  duty  by  the  little  first- 
grader. 

The  problem  of  clothes  is  not  a  negligible  one 
since  the  appropriately  dressed  child  is  less  likely 
to  .suffer  from  self-consciousness  than  his  over- 
dressed, or  shabbily-dressed  schoolmate. 

The  summer  months  are  kindly  months  and  par- 
ents should  make  the  most  of  them  to  prepare  the 
child  so  he  can.  if  possible,  present  a  100  per  cent 
bill  of  good  health  when  he  enters  school. 

The  undernourished  boy  and  girl,  those  suffering 
from  infected  teeth  and  tonsils  or  handicapped  in 
their  breathing  by  obstructing  adenoids  cannot 
make  the  same  unhampered  start  in  the  class- 
room that  their  well  classmates  do.  Lack  of  pro- 
gress will  tell  the  story.  An  examination  by  the 
family  physician  and  dentist  now  will  permit  cor- 
tecticins  to  be  made,  and  be  over  in  plenty  of  time 
to  build  him  up  before  school  begins. 

If  a  child  is  not  a  good  "mixer  "  the  companion- 
ship of  children  of  his  own  age  should  be  encour- 
aged. Sand-pile  parties,  if  a  beach  is  not  avail- 
able, offers  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  entertain- 
ing children.  P'requently  a  solitary  child  seeks  the 
companion.ship  of  tho.se  much  younger  than  him- 
self. While  tenderness  and  carefulness  toward  in- 
fints  and  toddlers  should  be  encouraged,  too  much 
association  with  the  group  of  the  youngest  set 
might  Well  be  discouraged  since,  in  many  cases,  it 
arises  from  the  child's  feeling  unable  to  cope  with 
his  own  group.  When  the  school  bell  rings  and  he 
is  forced  to  associate  with  children  of  his  own  age 
he  is.  for  a  time,  at  war  with  himself  and  his 
.schoolmates. 

Vaccination 
While  there  is  a  law  that  all  children  must  be 
vaccinated  to  prevent  small-pox  before  they  enter 
school,  some  slates  are  lax  in  its  enforcement.  The 
(onscientious  parent,  however,  does  not  wait  upon 
the  whims  of  the  state  when  the  child's  life  and 
his  beauty,  too.  are  at  stake.  Reproachfid  eyes 
staring  out  of  a  scarred  and  pitte<l  face  is  a  .sight 
no  parent  would  care  to  endure. 

More  than  32.102  cases  of  this  disease  were  re- 
ported in  the  I'nited  Stales  during  19'28.  These 
iases  lesult  from  our  failure  to  make  vaccination 
universal.  States  which  regularly  enforce  vac- 
cination laws  have  few  cases.  States  which  in- 
force  only  in  time  of  epidemics,  pay  the  price. 

During  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Los  Angeles. 
California,  in  1926.  there  were  164  deaths  from 
t:u'  disease.  An  analysis  of  these  cases  show  that 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  victims  had 
never  been  vaccinated,  fifteen  had  been  vaccinated 
over  twenty  years  before  and  five  had  been  vac- 
cinated onl'v  "after  being  exposed.  This  one  epi- 
demic meant  a  loss  to  the  city  of  $500,000  and  left 
.sorrow,  need  and  disfiguration  for  life  in  its  trail. 
In  ten  years,  Ma.s.sachusetts  has  had  only  253 
vases,  while,  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Illinois 
had  more  than  30.000  ca.ses.  One  state  requires 
all  school  children  to  be  vaccinated  the  other 
trusts  to  luck. 

Why.  then,  delay  "i"  U  yotir  family  physician 
vaccitiated  the  coming  first-grader  early  this  .sum- 
mer that  young  person  will  not  be  hampered  at 
the  beginning  of  school  with  a  sore  arm  or  leg.  If 
he  mu.Ht  nurse  a  van  ination  newly  made,  he  stands 
awav  from  his  group  during  play  hours.  If  he  has 
a  certain  amount  of  timidity  In  his  make-up  it 
l)ecomes  inlmsifled.  If  the  vaccination  takes  place 
now  the  child  is  with  his  or  her  own  pals  under 
the  supervi-sion  of  the  parent  and  th«  period  of 
inconvenience  is  passed  over  as  easily  as  possible. 
The  vac<  ination  scar  is  a  badge  of  safety.  Let  it 
protect  you  and  yours.  And  since  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  younger  set  to  be  vaccinated  before 
entrance  to  school  for  if  your  state  does  not  de- 
mand it.  your  own  sen.se  of  duty  will     dont  delay 

n<i  it  now! 

Dr.  R.  G.  Beachley  an«l  Nell  C.  Westcott 


Obedience 


Bv   !VIKS.    IM)KiS    >Ict  IS  \^ 


M.\NY'  persons  speak  of  a  "happy  child- 
hood." Mine  was  not.  J^y  memory  is  of 
being  constantly  dominated  by  parents. 
They  did  not  let  me  play  with  other  children.  I 
could  not  have  as  good  clothes  as  the  others,  and 
had  to  come  home  early  from  parties. 

When  grown  up  I  still  could  not  do  as  I  pleased. 
1  was  dominated  by  circumstances,  by  natural 
laws,  by  custom  and  tradition,  by  my  own  limited 
ability,  by  my  desire  to  excel  in  certain  things 
which  required  time  and  effort.  I  found  I  could 
not  wear  as  good  clothes  as  I  wished  because  I 
wanted  books  and  magazines  al.so.  I  liked  to  come 
home  from  parties  early,  in  order  to  feel  good  next 
morning  for  work.  I  must  learn  to  play  and  work 
with  others,  in  spite  of  my  handicap  of  not  learn- 
ing to  do  it  naturally  while  a  child. 

This  all  leads  me  to  wonder  why  parents  do  not 
try  to  show  children  that   nature's  laws,  civiliza- 


Note  the  honie-fa!*hl<)ned  M-^saw.  such  as  all  home 
yard**  should  have. 

tion's  laws,  determine  the  child's  actions,  rather 
than  hi.-  obeying  "because  I  tell  you  to."  The 
child  will  have  more  love  for  a  parent  who  ex- 
plains that  it  is  the  world  in  which  we  live  whict 
forces  obedience,  rather  than  the  parent. 

Obedience  is  necessary  obedience  to  the  lawj 
of  nature,  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  community 
to  customs. 

An  employer  must  be  obeyed,  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  or  the"  job  is  lost.  The  "big  chief"  knows 
he  must  obey  the  uishes  of  a  fickle  buying  public 

The  children  must  obey  the  teacher.  The  teach 
er  must  obey  the  principal,  who  obeys  the  schoo 
board,  who  obey  the  voters.  It  is  a  mild  sort  o 
obedience  but  each  realizes  that  he  is  tieing  con 
trolled,  finally,  by  public  opinion.  There  is  no  sucl 
thing  as  the  boss  in  any  business  doing  precisely 
as  he  pleases. 

The  child  who  grows  up.  realizing  that  he  mus 
obey,  has  good  preparation.  Yet  our  great  leader 
have  been  those  who  cut  loose  from  tradition,  wh' 
refused  lo  accept  old  ideas,  questioning  and  in 
vestigaling. 

Obedience,  for  Safety 

We  all  agree  that  if  a  child  runs  across  th 
road  in  front  of  an  approaching  car.  the  mothe 
.«hould  say.  "'Come  here!"'  and  the  child  obey  in 
stantly.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  child  to  argu 
in  an  emergency  like  this. 

Yet.  if  a  child  is  to  become  a  dependable  adul 
who  can  make  his  own  decisions,  we  must  teac 
him   to  depend  on   his  own  judgment. 

I'OISOX    IVY   W.VRMNC. 

S.\W    in    Pennsylvania    Farmer    an    account    0 
methotl  our  grandmothers  had  in  avoiding  Iv 
poi.son. 

Fifty  years  ago  my  father  gave  me  some  ivy  t 
eal  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  My  throa 
tongue,  lips  and  no.se  were  poisone<l  terribly,  s 
I  was  quite  ill.  A  neighbor  here  tried  the  sane 
metht)d  this  summer  with  the  .same  result. 

It  may  work  in  some  cases,  but  person.s  ver 
susceptiiile   had  better  avoid   the   treatment. 

Clara   P.   .lackson. 
_  o  --—- 

TO  KEEP  LiqilD  VE.XST 

MV  siarter  would  get  sour  every  few  month 
t  would  have  a  poor  batch  of  bread,  and  ha\ 
to  get  starter  from  some  one  else.  I  tried  adAin 
sialded  hops  and  peach  leaves  without  much  su- 
cess.  Then  I  was  told  to  pour  off  the  water  thi 
gathers  on  top  of  the  settled  mixture.  1  ahou 
do  it  each  time  before  adding  the  sugar,  salt  at 
flour.  Sim  e  doing  so.  I  have  never  needed  to  ha^ 
my  «««arwr  rrnewwl.  Piorence  C.  Heb<4. 
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PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


What  a  Bright- Eyed 
Boy  Saw 

lij    F.    t.    IIEBEL 

A  BIRD  mulbeny  tree,  planted 
near  the  barn,  was  full  of  fr\iit 
this  year,  and  in  a  .short  time  the  boy 
saw  nibins.  catbird.s.  cedar  waxwings, 
song  spairows  and  others  coming  for 
berries.  A  funny  .sight  wa.s  a  young 
robin,  slump-tailed  but  almost  a.s 
large  as  its  mother,  insisting  on  the 
mother  putting  berries  into  its  mouth. 
A  yoi.mg  chipping  sparrow  had  left  its 
ne.st  but  sat  around  on  trees  for  sev- 
eral days  "chipping'"  constantly,  lest 
its  mother  forget  to  feed  it.  It  was 
picking  among  its  feathers,  probably 
for  lice,  but  its  querulous  cry  came 
just  as  fast,  accompanied  by  jerks  of 
its  tail. 

A  chebec,  the  first  noticed  here, 
kept  crying  its  name  over  and  over, 
causing  its  whole  body  to  jerk  every 
time.  One  would  have  thought  it 
would  become  exhausted.  A  pair  of 
Maryland  yellowthroats.  with  their 
funny  little  black  masks,  watched  him 
while  picking  raspberries.  They  may 
have  had  a  nest  near,  but  he  could  not 
see  it.  He  flushed  a  nest  of  tiny  quail. 
He  caught  a  garter  snake.  He  saw 
two  copperheads  sunning  themselves, 
but  he  went  after  them  with  the  .shot- 
gun. 

He  picked  up  a  toad  and  scratched 
its  back  and  head.  It  lay  on  its  back 
in  his  hand  with  its  feet  all  folded 
up  and  was  not  ready  to  leave  when 
he  wanted  it  to.  He  understands  the 
value  of  a  toad  and  never  harms  them. 
He  tries  to  protect  the  lady  bugs  when 
picking  potato  bugs,  the  former  being 
very  useful  in  their  quest  of  plant  lice. 

Interesting  Bugs 

He  found  a  bug  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  lady  bug  whose  back  was  like 
pure  gold.  Later  he  found  larger 
bugs,  yellowish  green  and  iridescent, 
perfectly  lovely  when  held  in  the  sun- 
light. A  water  bug  seemed  wonder- 
ful because  it  could  walk  on  top  of 
the  water  or  stay  down  under  the 
water  or  fly  away.  In  a  magazine  he 
saw  the  picture  of  a  mole  cricket  and 
soon  after  found  one.  He  is  anxious- 
ly watching  for  a  praying  mantis,  of 
which  he  has  read  so  much, 

A  neighbor,  knowing  his  interest, 
called  to  him  the  other  day  to  come 
see  a  rabbifs  nest.  Right  in  the  wheat 
field  was  a  small  hole  scooped  out  and 
lined  with  fur  from  the  mother's  body. 
There  was  fur  on  top.  But  lifting  a 
bit  away,  he  found  eight  tiny  rabbits. 
The  biggest  one  was  on  top  and 
kept  jumping  around  over  the  others. 
He  left  quickly,  lest  it  be  frightened 
so  much  it  jump  out  of  the  nest. 

Birds'  nests,  empty,  with  eggs, 
or  with  little  birds  in  them;  tiny 
naked  mice,  minnows,  as  well  as  larg- 
er fish.  A  flock  of  baby  kildeers  ran 
across  the  road  in  front  of  him.  A 
cardinal  answered  when  he  mimicked 
it.  He  partly  fille<l  a  jar  with  water 
and  scooped  frog's  eggs  into  it.  Now 
he  has  a  colony  of  tadpoles. 


The  Clover  Ridge  Four-H  Bee  Club  of  Indiana  county  attending  a 
«iue.n  introducing  demonstration  given  by  E.  J.  .\nderson,  the  Bee  Ex- 
tension Sperialist  at  State  College.  Several  times  during  the  year,  the 
B.e  <  lub  meinlMTs  hold  an  automobile  tour,  visiting  the  apiaries  of  each 
member  and  holding  a  number  of  demonstrations. 


One  thing  he  lacks.  He  should  be 
keeping  a  diary  of  these  interesting 
things  but  he  just  hates  to  write. 

Editors  note:  What  have  you  set  n 
this  summer  that  the  other  young 
folks  would  like  to  hear  about?  Write 
and  tell  us.  Prizes  for  all  the  stories 
published.  Address  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
O 

Four-H  Club  Boys'  Club 

SEVENTY  Four-H  Club  boys  from 
calf  clubs,  pig  clubs,  flower  clubs, 
potato  clubs,  and  bee  clubs  of  Indiana, 
Cambria,  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  West- 
moreland, Elk  and  Cameron  counties 
have  just  finished  a  week's  camping 
on  Yellow  Creek  at  Camp  William 
Penn  near  Indiana. 

When  camp  opened  erne  of  the  first 
events  was  a  physical  examination  by 
Dr.  Rink  and  Bergman  assisted  by 
Miss  Graffins  and  Mrs.  Bottenhom  all 
from  Indiana.  Out  of  the  69  boys  13 
were  overweight,  48  underweight  and 
eight  exactly  normal.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, only  31  were  more  than  seven 
per  tent  underweight  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  farm  boys  were  seriously  un- 
derweight. This  emphasizes  the  need 
of  more  health  work  in  our  Four-H 
Club  program. 

The  program  consisted  of  swim- 
ming twice  daily,  baseball,  and  other 
games,  as  well  as  an  instniction  peri- 
od each  morning.  C.  R.  Anderson. 
Extension  Forester  at  Penn  State, 
took  the  boys  on  a  trip  through  tuc 
woods  for  tree  identification.  Law- 
rence Madison  of  State  College  giRve 
the  boys  instruction  on  knot  tying  and 
rope  splicing.  On  Thursday  a  trip  was 
made  to  places  of  interest  in  Indiana. 

Short  vesper  services  were  conduct- 
ed on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings 
and  campfire  program  was  put  on 
each  night.  The  group  was  divided 
into  three  Indian  tribes,  Apai  he, 
Sioux  and  Mohawk.  Each  tribe  tooit 
turns  to  putting  on  the  campfire  pro- 


gram which  consisted  of  songs,  music, 
stunts  and  contests.  A  track  and 
.swimming  meet  concluded  the  events 
of  the  week  on  Saturday.  This  was 
won  by  the  Apache  tribe. 

This  was  the  largest  Pour-H  boys' 
club  camp  that  has  been  held  in  Penn- 
-sylvania.  J.  VV.  Warner,  county  agent 
of  Indiana  county,  was  in  charge,  as- 
sisted by  C.  P.  Lang  and  A.  B.  Bing- 
ham, assistant  state  club  leaders  of 
State  College,  and  county  agents  from 
the  adjoining  counties. 

When  camp  broke  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon the  most  common  expression 
heard  was,  "Gee,  I  wish  it  would  last 
two  weeks  longer."         C.  P.  Lang^. 


Too  Bad  About  Ruby 

I'M  a  big  boy  of  ten  years  old.  I  iive 
near  the  town  of  Downingti  wn 
which  is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
We  live  on  a  three-acre  farm  with 
my  grandfather  and   grandmother. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old  my  dalcly 
gave  me  two  guinea  pigs  for  my 
birthday,  the  second  of  April  (I  crime 
almost  being  an  April  fool  babyi  and 
the  eighteenth  of  April  the  mothir 
pig  had  a  baby  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June  she  had  another  b.iby 
so  I  had  two  males  and  two  female? 
I  called  them  Amos  and  An>ly. 
Madame  Queen  and  Ruby.  But  here 
is  the  sad  part  of  my  story.  Hi  by 
died;  I  buried  her  in  a  box  in  the 
woods. 

On  this  large  farm  we  have  a  mw, 
a  few  chickens  and  a  cat.  Al.<<>  a 
woods  where  we  have  a  swing,  .'•ee- 
.saw  and  rail  house.  In  this  wcimiIs 
there  is  a  spring;  in  the  stream  from 
the  spring   I   sail    my  boats. 

The  other  day  I  was  playing  when 
I  saw  two  dogs  have  something  in 
the  corner  of  the  fence.  The  fence  be- 
ing small  mesh  wire  it  couldn  t  get 
away,  so  I  took  an  onion  crate  up  and 
found  it  was  a  ground  hog.  The  dogs 
had  it  so  tired  it  could  hardly  move, 
so  I  put  the  onion  crate  over  him  and 
slid  the  lid  in  for  a  bottom  and 
brought  him  down  to  the  hoiise.  Well. 
when  I  wasn't  watching  and  after 
he  got  rested  he  managed  to  get  nit 
and  ran  back  to  the  woods. 

I  wish  all  the  boys  who  read  the 
children's  page  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  would  come  to  see  me  and  my 
guinea  pigs. 

Richard  Aubrey  Cummings. 
Pennsylvania. 


Little  Folks^  Corner 


(g^      (@ 


The  photo  shows  seventy  Four-H  Club  boys  who  ramped  for  a  Wf-ek 
just  east  of  Indiana  at  (amp  William  I'enn.  These  boys  are  enrolled  in 
the  various  F'our-H  (bibs  In  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Cambria,  Clearfield, 
•lefferson,  Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  The  boys  enJoy<>d  a  lively  recreation 
program  and  also  some  Instruction.  Kwimming  tniee  dally  and  bu.seball 
were  \erj    Important  events.  4.  N.  W. 


By   Barbara  Ellen  Shoenutker 

Piizts   for  the  best    colorings.   Send   your  letter  to   Little   Folk'''  Corner, 
Ptnn.'^yivania  Farmei,  7301   Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Colored   by    

Addres-i    R.F.D 

Agt 


Upper  Left.  --  The  queen's  coach 
found  in  an  ancient  Viking  ship  in 
Norway.  It  is  1,000  years  old  and  re- 
veals  ancient  culture. 

Upper  Right.— The  Boeing  Monmail, 
the  largest  plane  exclusively  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  ever  built,  is 
powered  by  a  550  horsepower  Hornet 
engine  and  carries  2,300  pounds  of 
mail. 

Center  Left.- J.  F.  Geller.  of  the 
I'nited  States  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  deliberately  smashes  fine 
dinner  plates  to  obtain  valuable  data 
which  is  expected  to  aid  in  increasing 
the  strength  of  the   articles. 

Center  Right.-  Ruth  Kellogg,  and 
Catherine  Riddle,  .students  of  the  Chi- 
catin  Art  Institute,  find  the  replica  of 
"Santa  Maria,"  Columbus'  ship,  an 
ideal  subject  to  paint. 

Lower  Left.  Zaro  Agha  (left)  who 
claims  he's  156  years  old  and  carries  a 
Turkish  birth  ceitificate  to  prove  it, 
autographing  "A  Song  for  Youth" 
from  "Poems  '  by  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  former  V.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Italy  and  not  such  a  young  fellow 
himself. 

Lower  Right.  Closing  day  at  the 
liny  school  built  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  high  among  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  for  the  tiny  neighbors  of 
their   Rapidan   fishing  camp. 

Photo  shows  the  interior  o^  the 
school.  Mrs.  Hoover,  at  the  righti  with 
the  teacher.  Miss  Christine  Vest, 
watching  some  of  the  pupils  doing 
their  sum."  on  the  blackboard. 
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Insure  Your 
Milk  Check 

Dry  pastures  bring  small  milk  checks. 
Have  you  noticed  that  lately?  The 
farmer  who  has  a  concrete  silo — or 
better  still,  two  concrete  silos— and  has 
filled  them  with  succulent  chopped 
fodder,  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
dry  pastures  and  short  hay  crops.  He 
can  switch  his  herd  to  silage  and  keep 
the  milk  yield  at  normal  and  the  beef 
stock  growing.  If  yoii  need  a  silo,  con- 
sider building  now — there  will  never 
be  a  better  time!  Send  the  coupon  for 
free  information. 


.Vfmf  thij  coupnn  to  olhce  nearrat  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 
D15  Walnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  iree  booklet  on  Concrete  Stbja, 

Name ~ 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) _ 

City - Seate.. 


PINEMEAD-FRANCHESTER 

GUERNSEY    SALE 

Wooster     -     -     -     Ohio 
Friday.  August  29,  1930 

A  Sale  You  Can't  Afford  to  Mist 

45  animals  from  accredited  and 
negative  herds.  They  include  5 
service  bulls  with  show  records 
and  14  females  with  excellent 
records  or  are  on  test. 
Catalog   Mailed   Upon    Request. 

The  OHIO  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION.  Wooster,  Ohio 


CMKACO  WATCH  &DIMICNO  CO.  iV^Sr^ 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHIPPINO  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

BHIP  TOI'H  I.I\T3  n*OII.Rns  ui<1  Mh«  p>u\tn  M 
Nmt  Tnrk'i  Oldnt  M<e  PmiJtrr  llotue.  Ktt  IMS. 
W*  are  hondrd  rvjinml^nlnn  nief^anu.  Birds  t^\i 
rMumii  made  dallv  flithrtl  prnm  Our  n\itlrt  la 
uaJifnlUfl.  Inquire  about  lu  \Vnt«  for  QUntatlrtnx. 
crsus.  11(5.  .'h^'ll'iit  InsiDiriiuiK.  IIoIkUt  r«l«a- 
<Ur  F^Mer  F  2.  KRAKAtIR  POULTRY  CO.,  iRC. 
Wnt   Wuhinston   Marktt.    N<w  York  City. 


QUALITY  J 
CHICKS 

100%   \\i-  <lpihrrv    >.'iurai>tc«Ml.    OrU»r  f n  m  thm  »d  or 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  B«x  P,  McAiistcrvine,  Pa 


TancTfd    Str.    W. 
arrfd    RocKa 
C.    Ri-ifi 
H«avy    MiKf^    .    . 
Light    Mi«rd     . 
I   t>   '  ,t  Iti 


lf«.  17  00  p'r  ino 

.      .     n.OO  prr  IDS 

.    .        8.00  prr  lOa 

7.00  »fir  100 

.     (.OO  Hr  100 

I  noO  lou  U  lata. 


DAY-OLD     AND     STARTED     CHICKS 

CALHOUN  CHICKERIES 

Sc  Up— BARGAIN  CHICKS— Sc  Up 

ImnMItt*    and     Future     Dallvcry 
.\]I    ftnfks    rarrt'ully    rijlli'l    f"T    tyiw    and    f,.x    laying 
ui\if\    In    slulf   li(VJi9,-^l    ln-.i>tH'U'nt     Ord.r   dlrrrt    frrtin 


Wh..Br..B«.  Lc«a.: 


Kaj  '.111  :;  WT;i    :i  \VVi 
AiKonaa     t«.00  t'O.OO  II4.04 


Br.Wh.Bf.  Rlu.S.C.R.I.Rtda      ...   7.00     11.00     IS.UO 

BI.4  Wh.  Or»s.:     Pair.  Rocka      7.2S     II. 2»     IS.2S 

Wh  .  S.L.Wyan. :      R.I. White      7. SO     II. M     IS.M 

Blark    4    White    MiiHKca     t.OO     12.00     10.00 

Buff    Minorca    (Ruak    Stiain)     SO*     13.00     17.00 

Hravy    Aiaortrd     Brceda    ".   i.OO     10  00     U.OO 

Liqht    Anorted    Brceda    S.M      9  SO     13. SO 

Odda  A  Eada  (all  oood  chkfca)  . .  t.OO  9.00  13.00 
T-  rni»—  $1  no  Nw.ks  onlcr  fnr  anv  number  r.f  rtilrkji. 
\*«  iJilp  balawv  CO  l>.  Plif.  Po^taer  l»n'"r  liic  d.'- 
llon  k'tlaraiiU'ril  All  Stjrtnl  rliKk^  ulilpiiri  hv 
K\i.r.*s«.    j»l'-a%e    pive    iicari-^     'Ai-r,**.    fffM-e      SVPKIl 

ST.*M>.VRI>— HUMin   TK^iTJ;!"   ,><iiif:   pf.i>I(:kf:xi> 

lllliKS.     ^(•     .MOP.F;     vr.n     <IIIi-K       ll,-infmlier     m 
»MHid  "'lurk*  >uu  li*v»  iuii'>    at  two  and  Uir«  w<'<k< 
I M       It.i.Kii, .    PiMi.le-.    Uank    of   ralli.iiin. 
CALHOUN    CHICKERIES.    Bn  O.    CalhM*.    Miaaanri 


Navy  Brani  CaiietiitratMl  BMltarmilk 

Pram  Tuberculin  T«st«<l  C*«rs 

2S  per  ceni  mtik  solldfi.  *"•  per  cpiif  lartlr  a<-"irt.  thl«k 
aa  ruatard  with  nn  foreign  inuredletita.  neduoaa 
toe.pirkUis  and  Ifweii*  dancer  from  rocridlosJa, 
Innvaaes  ecc  prt>dtirilon  aiitl  t>totnot,'<  lerfllltr  and 
hatrhahilliv  (iood  for  riii<-ks.  hroilers  and  laylni 
heiia  Sold  dimt  fr^'m  ihp  fari/vry  In  harrela  or 
aliuui  its  Iba.  Half  barreK.  almut  300  IIm. 
W'tlU   fui  crijfa. 

TITUSVILLEIMmrPfODOCTSa..  TniBTIU£.riL 


ULSH'S  Soperior  Chicks 

Whitti  Wtandixiea  $9  00  per  lOO.  Wbita 
K'^'ks  and  llarred  Rnnka,  t*  to  per  100. 
Hrar>-  Mllnl.  17  110  l»r  I0«.  Ship  C  O  I>. 
loif^  lilt  <|p|it«r;  (uaranlcad.  Poalaoa  psld. 
JAS.    E.    ULSH.  Baanwr  Sorlsoa.   Pa. 


Hnrrrd    Rorl.a    .   $K  00  per  lOo 
llmv    Mlvi^d     ..   7  "0  pet  100 
Altrartl\«    prires    nn     3    A    4 
in'.li  old  nhkik!).      <"  O.I».  Pne 
paid.     11)0'%    lira 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

J.  A.  Baumfardner,  Beaver  Springt,  Pa. 

Dr. 


WILL   SHIP   C.O.D 

S     C,    Rflll    

R.Trrfd     Rocka     

Wliite     Lrohorna 
Hi-avy    Mixed     .... 
Liahl    Miard    ... 
'i.v,     1  ""O    Irta 
1."";    'Mil 


2S  50        100 

12.75  tS.OO  |i  00 

2.75  5  00     9  IK) 

2.25  4.00     7  00 

2.50  4.50     8  00 

2  00  3.75     ft  00 
In  iP'i      Krwi  ranc-* 


LAUVER.      Bo>  F.      MrALISTERVILLE.    PA. 


Day  Old  Chicks-Pullets^'.-  'i^J;^;zJ^,. 


I      I"   ll.!  k   ..111      I'liliM, 

oon't    Poultry    Farmi, 


flilby     fhii-kii.     Crx'ki  rela 
lor    aalp.      WriV 
Bax  IS,      Vrriaillea,    Ohio 


s  4u"a^:y  Chicks 

Bjir,,i    and    WhiteTioiki    $S.OO  »«r  100 

Whito    w,a„rt„t1aa     9.00  »er  lOn 

H,-«.y    Miaed    7.«a»erlOO 

_      'I,'-     I'finol    III"    arrivaL      Ship    <'.    O      l> 

1.  C.  Roniig.  Votennarian.         Beaver  Sprinc*,  P,i. 


KLINE'S  BARRED  ROCT  CHICKS 

NOW      17.5011111       $7000. 1. 000. 
IVl.l(    .i:,ajiia      .^U!!'      l.lli,;e      S:iain;      .\.,n« 
tu'lir     rullv    CiMiaiii,,,)     r.  birr    FYeo     Or- 
ilor  rr.>ni  Ad    Cvli  .  r  <•  (I  fi    I'n.mit  ili  llicrv, 
8.  W.  KLIKE,  Box  20,    Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS   bV.I 

Barn  d     Rorki — S.     C.     . . 
II.. I >      Mm. I.   $7  00  per  100. 
TWIN    HATCHERY, 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  0. 
11.00  Per  inn  Bonki  Oriler 

1    I       ■ 1  1. 11" 

M.OO  137.50  S7S 

imi';     ni.,r»iii.-,d. 
McAliitcnrllla,    P*. 


Poultry  Problems 

TURKEYS  DIE 

I  am  writing  to  get  a  diatrnosia  of 
a  disease  that  has  developed  in  my 
young  turiieys.  Some  of  them  die  for 
me.  On  opening  them  I  And  the  liver 
has  large  spots  on  it  like  an  ulcer,  dark 
brownish  in  color.  The  one  large  blind 
intestine  has  hard  spots  in  it  that  re- 
semble ulcers;  tta«  color  is  reddish  and 
inflamed.  The  droppinga  from  these 
turks  are  watery  And  of  a  yellowish 
color.  B.   F.    Redding. 

York   county.    Pa. 

THE  symptoms  you  deacribe  are 
those  of  blackhead.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lists  blackhead  as  one  of  the 
poultry  diseases  for  which  there  is 
no  certain  cure.  The  best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  isolate  the  sick  birds 
from  the  others,  and  destroy  the 
worst  cases.  If  you  can  move  the  well 
birds  to  another  lot  it  may  help,  as 
the  gproimd  they  are  now  on  haa  un- 
doubtedly become   contaminated. 

Ranging  turkejrs  on  ground  where 
there  has  been  no  poultry  for  some 
time  in  many  cases  prevents  this  dis- 
ease, but  not  always,  as  infection  may 
come  from  another  source,  such  as 
a  grown  turkey  or  fowl  which  is  a 
carrier  of  the  disease,  or  the  con- 
tamination may  be  brought  in  on  the 
feet  of  the  operator  from  another 
poultry  yard,  or  in  some  other  way. 

R.  L.  S. 

a 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE   REDS 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
New  Hampshire  Red  chickens  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds?  How  did  they 
originate?  Mrs.    R.   W.   Norton. 

Bradford   county.    Pa. 

THE  New  Hampshire  Reds  are  a 
strain  of  the  true  Rhode  Island 
Reds  developed  by  poultrymen  in 
New  Hampshire  for  broiler  purposes 
primarily.  They  are  quick  growing, 
but  run  more  to  a  yellow  or  buff  color 
than  the  original  Reds.         R.  L.  S. 


TO  PREVENT  WORMS 

Our  2S0  pullets  have  made  very  good 
growth  with  no  apparent  trouble  from 
disease  or  parasites.  But  they  have 
ranged  on  ground  used  a  little  by  old 
hens  this  year.  Would  you  advise  us- 
ing tne  worm  capsules  as  a  precaution  7 

What    precautions   should    I    take    to 
keep  these  pullets  from  an  early  molt 
this  fall?    They  are  three  months  old. 
having   been    hatched   April   3rd. 
Harford  Co.,   Md.        C.   E.  Richardson. 

I  MAKE  it  a  practice  to  give  pul- 
lets a  worm  capsule  when  housing 
them  for  the  winter,  which  I  consider 
a  very  good  thing  to  do,  as  some 
worms  are  present  in  every  flock,  no 
matter  how  good  the  appearance  of 
the  birds  may  be. 

In  order  to  ward  off  early  molting, 
give  these  birds  morning  lights  in  the 
fall,  feed  plenty  of  grain  at  the  night 
feeding  in  order  to  keep  up  good  body 
weight,  and  avoid  any  changes  of  feed 
or  management  once  they  are  housed. 

R.  L.  S. 

a 


SYMPTOMS  OF  CHOLERA 

We  have  been  having  trouble  with 
our  chickens.  Each  summer  many  of 
the  hens  get  a  diarrhea  and  quite  a 
number  die.  Recently  some  of  the 
hens  became  lame,  later  the  combs 
lier.ime  black  and  they  Anally  died. 
Somer.»et   county.   Pa.  K.   C.    King. 

DIARRHEA,  purpliab  comb  and 
heavy  mortality  are  symptoms 
of  cholera.  In  this  disease  the  skin 
may  also  be  reddish,  with  signs  of 
congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  the 
body  cavity,  enlarged  liver  and  con- 
gested lungs. 

In  treating  this  disease,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure,  remove  the  sick  birds 
from  the  flock,  plow  or  spade  the  lots 
deep,  clean  the  poultry  houses  thor- 
oughly, and  spray  with  some  good  dis- 
infectant. Use  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash in  the  drinking  water,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  give  it  a  wine  color, 
which  will  help  to  prevent  the  .spread 
nf  the  <ii.sease  through  the  drinking 
water. 

It  may  be  also  that  your  birds  are 
suffering  from  so-cnlled  "summer 
piii.soning"  which  comes  from  eating 
decaying  animal  matter  or  spoiled 
meat  scrap.  Very  often  a  hen  dies  In 
nn  out  of  the  way  place  and  the  others 
eat  the  decaying  body.  The  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  cause  and  l<>  give  the 
flock  n  phy.sic  of  one  pound  of  Kpsom 
salts  per  100  birds  in  the  drinking 
water.  R.  L.  S. 


All  Voted  for 

Nicotine  and  Kamau 


Worais  Have  No  dunce 

Read  what  state  colleRcs  say  about  i^ml. 
try  vermifuge.  Two  ingredients  head  the 
list  everywhere.  Nicotine  for  large  round 
worms  and  Kamala  for  tape  WDrms. 
Worms  haven't  a  chance  if  ajiroperdose 
of  these  fresh  ingredients  is  given  to 
chickens  or  turkeys.  That's  where  Pratt? 
help.  We  put  these  fresh,  powerful  <lru;;5 
in  airtight,  insoluble  coating  that  kn  i« 
them  fresh.  Easy  to  handle.  Effective. 
Quick  results.  Get  a  supply  at  your 
dealer's  or  by  mail. 

^  TABLETS 

GasnmUtd  "Satisfaction  orymr  money  hjck" 


f4 


N-K 


SEE  YOUR  OEALKH:  IK  II K  <:\N1 

SUPPLY    YOU.  OBOER   BY    MAIL. 

Encloae  money  order  or  •tamiM.i  ndicatinn  tlw 

aUe  and  quanuty  deainxl.  We  pay  poabaae. 

Ad  ul  t  Siae  Chick  Slae 

SO •1.00  90 %  .*C, 

100 1.7.1        100 1.00 

500 7.00        SO* 4.50 

1000 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  141 A  Walnut  Street 
PhiUaklphia.  Pa. 


71^  Easy  Way 
to  Kill  Lice 
on  Poultry 

No  matter  how  big 

the    flock    or    hoi* 

louay,  only  •  airia.l 

paint  bruah,  a   can 

of  "Black  Leaf  40  ' 

and  a   few  minutrt 

time  for  "paintin,! ' 

It    on    top    of    th« 

rtHjata  ara  require  J 

to     rid     an     cnt:r<^ 

l^-I— TT^— ^T— TT       flock    of    body  li  ' 

Paint  th«  R*OStS       Oo   away    with   o.i 

laborious    and    dlaacreeable    methods   of 

duatinc  dipping  and  greaaingi 

Just  Paiiit  the  Roosts 
wttk  *«Black  Leaf  40'* 

About  ■  luaU  hour  before  fowla  pei:n. 
•paint"  "Bleck  Leaf  40"  on  top  ut 
rooata.  When  fowla  perch  upon  roc»'.» 
ti«t  have  been  ao  "painted",  fume*  «re 
alowly  rclcaaed  that  permeate  the  fe.ith- 
era.  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is 
•o  eaay,  effactiva  and  cheap  that  p  . 
try  ownera  need  never  be  bothered  ;  v 
lice  on  their  flocka.  Think  of  the  tiir.». 
labor  and  expt-nae  that  thia  method  »a\  r'l 
There  ia  no  individual  handllnK  of  foi»l< 

"Black    Leaf    40"    la    aoli 

by   poultry   supply   atorr*. 

tl.25    aize   treata    100  U-t. 

of  rooat.  Aak  your  dealer 

or  writ*  ua. 

Takacca  lf-PrWad(  t  Oaariaal  fri 

iMMftaM  Laaisrilt.  k>. 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICHE»<S  ■"  "  1ST 


Ofc0     PBUI  tow  Speed 


SliX> 


BigCapcctfy 


Lightest  running,  cteanr-it   ^ 

C«tttM>ilofill«T  madi-.  WithJSdf-  ' 
l«rrnt  inaki«.th^  <.tiIL  bol.lt  4U 
of  «lla«lr«ln  U  lacontia.  A  mar* 
vrlousctittff  wuh  all  itf«4  (r»me 
•ad  (ly-mh^H,  •*■!/  frrilmi.  clof- 
proofa  g*«ra  running  in  <><l;  im* 
prored  b«ll-brmfing  prrvmu  end 
pUy.    WUlausdtbtsag. 

Gits  andThrows  More 
Corn  at  500  r.  p,  m. 


A  SAFF  tp^vd  Mlngotity  S  h.  p. 
motor,  ruu  powtr  coaU  to  M  lo« 

M     $1  7S     prr 

ailo.  Pott  your- 
iHI  ootbiatunr 
•ad   monry 
lavpf.  IntPtrstini 
cataluc  u[K>a  r^'ivrtt. 
Abfl   Qfttnv  n(   wmtrwt 
dtttl^.     \^'ritc  luday. 

CEHL  MOS 
MFG.  CO.. 
121  Sm*  Wal»  5«  .  W*al  Ra^.  Wm 


Why  Let  Hard  Luck 
Ruin  Milk  Profits? 


Pei«a 


Slurljne 
Ventifulor 


STA 


INE 


Barn  Equipment 


SAVES  TIME 

SAVES  FEED 

Prevents  Di*«ae«s   and   AccMcnt* 
-With  Mor*  Milk  From  Your  C«w» 

■THOUSANDS  of  farmers  have  converted 
A  :ht:ii  barna  into  real  profit-makera  with 
<TARLINE  equipment  .  .  .  You  '^ 
.a-,  jo  the  same.     Send  for 

THIS  FREE  BOOK 

."0  pagra  which  tclla  you  all, 
n  ,  ir     the    apecial  feature*    of  il 
STAR  Stall*.  Sianchiona,  Pena 
V-ntilatora,  Water  Bowla,  Salt 
C  ,;.».  and    Camera.     It'a  worth 

.:ar»  each  year  to  you. 

:HynV-H'elnvFe"riV'A  Co!,"liK.  Dopt.  P-S 

iMaavaao,  ikk. 

•virist  aead  big  J7«-p«»e  book.     EipMt  to 

:     Build  D  Vantllato 

:     R^modal        CMulp  *>» Cow. 

:    vend  man  to  cliecli  o»et  m>  baro  aad  aM 
:«h«re  work,  worry  and  cxpanae  caa  be  aaved. 


JNama 


Linabestos  + 
A  Hose  = 
Sanitation 

Tiie  new  milk  hU)  oalla  for  abao- 
.me  >anitatlon  wherever  milk  la 
likQdled.  To  thoae  fanaera  and 
lalrymen  who  nae  Ambler  Unabea- 
oi.  all  ot  the  atringeat  reqtUre- 
uenti  ara  eaaily  met. 

With  thla  remarkable  wall  and  ceU- 
ag  aheet  material,  jon  baT*  no  (ear 
■i  u>inir  water. 

Lmabeitoa  la  alao  fireproof,  weatb- 
rproof,  rat  proof  and  bog  proof. 

1:8  hard,  long  waarlnc  larfaee  U 
luaUy  ideal  for  eztertora.  It  ib 
.isily    worked,   and    makei   a   more 

■auitary    and    more    economical    In- 

^aUation. 

Write  today  for  complete  free  cata- 
'."ga:  Ambler  Asbeitoa  Bhlnfle  k 
!fiieathing  Company.  Ambler,  Pa.; 
o  ranch  offlcea:  311  Koaa  St.,  Pitta- 
^urgh;  M  We«t  Market  St.,  WUkea 
Barre;  1001  Lil>erty  Trait  Bldf., 
Philadelphia. 

AMBLER 
ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 


DoYottBottUMUk? 

Are  You  E^mpptd 
To  Bottle  and  Cap? 


If  not,  yoa  or*  necetaar- 
lly  iutereated  to  know 
about  the  MECO  AUTO- 
MATIC BOTTI.EB  AND 
CAPPEB. 

BottUng  capacity  np  to 
560  qii.  per  honr.  Eaaily 
cleanaed  aud  iterlUzi-d  and 
carries  the  ttUleat  auprov- 
al  of  the  Sanitary  Board. 
AntomaUcally  bottle*  aud 
capi  and  la  cheaper  than 
a  hand  operated  machine. 
See  the  MECO  AUTO- 
MATIC BOTTI.EB  AND 
CAPPEB  in  operation  be- 
fore yon  buy.  No  obliga- 
tloni.  Write  for  demon- 
stration. 

MODERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 

GREENSBURG.  PA 


My  raw  aaw   tka   adaattlaatwant   In  Pawiaaylyawia 
'*~»rmm  whan  »»o  •»•  »r4«ln«  »•  •«» adiiillaaia 


Wheat  for  Livestock 

By   L.    W.    LIGHTY 

OF  late  wheat  prices  have  rang- 
ed about  70c  and  corn  prices 
around  90c  a  bushel.  Farmer^^ 
promptly  started  feeding  wheal  U> 
bogs  and  some  other  livestock.  Thi-> 
is  a  wise  procedure.  There  is  a  sur- 
plus of  wheat  and  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
therefore  if  the  wheat  takes  the  place 
of  com  feed  it. 

Experiments  indicate  that  hogs 
gain  as  rapidly  on  wheat  as  on  com. 
At  the  Missoviri  Experiment  Station 
it  took  483  pounds  of  wheat  to  make 
a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  as  com- 
pared with  582  pounds  of  com.  A  sav- 
ing of  20  per  cent  on  quantity  of  feed 
and  as  much  on  the  price  of  the  feed 
Is  surely  worth  considering.  Adding 
sl.x  pounds  of  tankage  to  the  bushel 
of  wheat  reduced  the  cost  still  more. 
Our  swine  and  poultry  will  con- 
sume a  lot  of  wheat  and  bring  us 
more  cash  in  the  end  than  we  will 
have  If  we  sell  the  wheat  on  the  pres- 
ent  overstocked    market. 

Sixty  or  more  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  held  by  the  Farm  Board 
surety  Is  a  great  depressing  factor 
on  wheat  prlce.s  and  an  enormous  cost 
to  the  holder.^.  Why  not  feed  the 
wheat  that  is  not  needed  as  human 
food?  Turn  it  into  swine  and  poultry 
feed  and  sell  It  as  such  to  the  feed 
buyers  of  the  country  and  put  that 
price  menace  of  existence. 

We  may  not  approve  the  govern- 
ment being  in  business,  but  if  they 
get  into  It  they  should  t-how  a.-*  good 
business  capacity  a.-'  the  average 
farmer. 

When  to  Cut  So>    BeanH 

After  the  soy  beans  have  fully  made 
their  seed  they  shed  most  of  the  leaves 
and  we  lose  much  on  the  hay,  but  if 
'  we  cut  the  crop  when  the  pods  are 
'  about  or  nearly  half  grown  the  leaves 
are  still  intact  and  we  get  the  most 
feed  and  possibly  the  best  feed  from 
the  crop.  Rake  up  as  .soon  as  com- 
pletely wilted  and  cure  In  the  wind- 
row oi  better  largely  in  the  shock. 
A  tall  comparatively  narrow  shock 
will  cure  rapidly  and  shed  the  water 
of  the  showers  and  make  a  very  ex- 
cellent hay. 

1  Buy  Some  .Mutton 

I  am  a  lover  of  mutton  or  lamb, 
but  for  .some  time  it  seemed  not  ea.sy 
to  procure  and  the  prices  were  high, 
so  1  did  not  eat  any.  On  being  in- 
formed by  the  editor  that  sheep  were 
sold  at  r>c  a  poiind  I  ordered  a  leg  of 
mutton.  The  bill  came  and  it  was  35c  j 
a  pound:  I  learned  the  more  popular 
c  iits  were  55c  a  pound.  Seemingly  our 
butchers  know  nothing  about  5. 
sheep.  Neither  do  they  know  al>out 
7c  cattle  or  lOi  veal.-,  by  the  prices 
they  ask  for  the  meat.  Reducing  le- 
lail  prices  seems  like  pulling  teeth 
they  shy  off  to  the  last  minute. 

Itroun   raNliires  uiul  Wilted  <'orn       , 

I 
Over  a  lartre  teiiitory  the  earth  Is  i 
diy    and    the    teniperatiiie    unusually  , 
high.    Pastilles  become  short  and  the 
feed  hanl.  -so   the  grain   ration    must 
be   re.stirted  to  if  the  milk  flow  is  to 
be  kept  up.  and  it  never  pays  to  allow 
it  to  drop  at  this  seastin.    Unle.ss  rain 
ctmies  soon  the  corn  crop  will  suffer 
serlou.sly:    In   fact   the   early   corn   on 
the  higher  s»)lls  is  ruined  now,  as  the 
tassel  is  scorched  and  il  falls  to  yield 
pollen.    The  lower  lands  and  the  late 
:  plantings  are  still  in  .shajw  to  he  bene- 
etUed   by    lain. 

Biiil  F.fTe*  iH  «if  Thick  IMantlng. 

Too  many  plants  in  the  corn  field 
act  like  weeds  in  the  same.  Fields 
that  have  a  slan.l  of  one  plant  In  six- 
teen Inches  with  rows  four  feet  apart 
look  much  better  now.  that  the  soil 
is  very  dry.  than  the  fields  which  have 
twiie'as  many  plants,  and  the  chances 
for  a  crop  in  the  former  are  double 
those  of  the  thick  plantings  Usually 
we  can  adjust  our  plates  so  as  to 
plant  correctly,  but  variety  of  corn 
makes  a  difference  and  we  are  liable 
to  get  too  much  corn  in  the  •■•oil. 


A  UNADILLA 

your  milk  profits  a 

Stored  safelv  away  in  a  Un;«- 
dilla  Silo  your  corn  will  be 
the  juiciest,  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter. 
Appetizing  feed  which  will 
increase  milk  flow  and  prof- 
itit  and  save  cost  of  dry  feed«. 

If  you  are  facing  a  short  hav 
crop  make  the  most  of  your 
com  crop  by  harvestinR  it 
into  a  Unadilla.  Your  stock 
will  appreciate  and  respond 
generously  to  the  change. 


SILO   will   boost 
II  next  winter! 

Write  at  once  for  large  illus- 
trated catalog  and  price-.. 
Shipment  of  any  size  Una- 
dilla can  be  made  at  once  in 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Liberal  cash  discount  for 
cash  on  delivery.  Titne  pay- 
ments also.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  P  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Your    Silo-Ready 


V,tT  CRAI^F 


V^      TO  A  nlCHER  LtVf  I   ^^ 


theCRAINEl'ne 


to  Ship  At  Once 

24-hour  servi«c.  Send  in  your  order 
today— it'a  ahipped  tomorrow;  it  can  be 
erected,  ready  to  fill  within  ten  days, 
generally.  Our  factory  has  been  enlarged 
and  newly  equipped — and  ia  on  a  24-hour 
schedule.  No  waiting.  There's  still 
time  to  send  for  our  representative ; 
there's  no  time  for  delay.  Corn  MUST 
be  ensiled  this  year  if  tha  dairyman 
makes  any  profit  this  reason. 

HViff.  Phone  or  Wire 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

90  Grant  St.,    Norwich,  N.  Y. 


JKoaniCf^ead  HYDRAULIC  CIDER 

PRESSES 


make  your  undergrade  apples 
PROFITABLE 

One  prowfr  cleiired  «1.400  in  less  than  two 
months.  H\.»rapiii»:  I  p.illon?  of  ••id*'r  per 
bu:»hel  with  hm  Muint  Gilead  Hydraulie 
Ciilor  Pi-.v«5.  OupiiCiiiP.i  from  5il  tj  t  ilO) 
p;illiin.M — li  size  for  every  oiiharil.  Send 
the  coupon  for  iii(umi»tion  on  li<<v.  t<> 
make  yoiii    orchard   pay. 

Builders    of  a    com/tlfte    lirtf    of   ore  hard 
viuipnieni  fur   tiftv-ihrce   yvart. 

THE  HYDRAl'MC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

Mount  Cilead       Dept.  P.N.F.       Ohio 

GeiitleniPn:  Semi  m«»  complete  information 
on  Mount  Gilead  HvdrauHr  Prps^es  and 
copy  of  Orchard  Troducts  Newa— FREE. 


N.^me 
P.O.   . 

Stale 


R.F.D. 

. .  No.  Trees 


CKNTRAL  PBNNSTLVANIA  CMperatlT*  CONSIONMKNT  SALS 

34    REGISTERED    HOL8TEIN8 

IS  t  owai    14  Heifera;    S'Bulla,  3  of  aarvicable  aire.       Selected  from  herda  in  Union 
and  Snyder  Countiea.       Many  from  hard*  holdinf  tha  utale  record  for  C.T.A.  work. 

ROLLING  ORKKN  PARK.  WEDNESDAY,  AUO.  lO,  !«»• 

Near  Snnbarir,  Pa.         A^^iy  1.  t  C.  Shtet.  Ltmiikmri.  f:  ••  >  P.M. 


BUY   EASTERN    QUAUTYPLUS    BABY   CHICKS 


& 


BIU    HATCHES   AUGUST    4.|l.l».;5.  Wt    SHIP    CO.D 

Lant  Barron  Em.  S    C.  Wh.  Lraharna  (Htaa  wtieli  ■•  ta  7 

Barratf    Roclia.    R.    I.    Rrila.    Whlta    Radia  

Biiir    Rorln.    Whitf    W>»ni)il«M ■ 

8«it    ftmi    po«    (>rri»i4l      IOU'%    lira    daliar?    ruaramaad 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Par  M        IM     SM  I.IM 

Ika  aaeM          ».v;o  Sr.OO  133    WS 

.  .     4  »0     K  Ml  40      7t 

4  50  10.90  »•       »S 

104k    l»ok4    order     rraa  oataloc. 

Box  F,  SHERIDAN,  PA 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "^^o'^Sr 


.:«»3:.|« 


170.00 


Tanrrrd  Strain  .    '<»         SOO    1.000 

S     C.    W     LEUHORNS    

BARRED     ROCKS     

S.     C.     REDS         

LIGHT    MIXED    ,-„     ,., 

MEAVV    MIXED    ?•»    35.1 

I..-~i  than  109  add  Ip  r"  'lilct;     \i<i>'\    Ho-  ilrl.  P.O. 
faiil     All    frea   mnte   sum*      Write   Tt   frt-   iln'UlaD 

T.  J.  BaRBNEBLLBR.  Pro*. 

Ualtae  PHeaa  lai  r.  Ma»ila».rv,li*.   Pa. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks^Gc  up 


Wh..    B..    Bu..    ane   Br.   La«. 

Rerki.    Wyantfsttaa    

Hfa»»    Br>ilar«    

Llahf  Broilara      

7«-ii*     inr     pat*    ca'al^'ini* 

:i    >i'ar     hi'rhnt 

JOHNSON'S  HA'^CHERY,Icke»»HK|,P«. 


:.-.         -.fl         inn    .100 

$2.00  >4  00  tr.oe  >M 

2.JO     SOO     9  00     44 
frar  lOiK.      n«ll'rr» 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Aug:ust  9,  r'30 


Ai.-iisl  9.   IS»30 


"^^ENNS  YL  V  ANI  A       FARMER 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


ALTHOUGH  cattle  pricos  gained  on 
light  supplies,  the  undertone 
shows  little  improvement.  The  July 
average  price  at  Chicago  at  S9-50 
stands  only  30c  above  the  lowest  for 
that  month  since  1914,  barring  1921 
when  the  July  average  sank  to  $8.10. 
A  year  ago  cattle  averaged  $14.85  and 
two  years  ago,  $15. 

The  low  level  of  prices  is  causing 
many  of  the  big  producers  in  the 
West  to  make  arrangement.s  to  carry 
thin  stock  over  for  later  fall  and  win- 
ter markets.  Drouth,  however,  is  forc- 
ing some  off  the  range  earlier  than 
usual.  Cattle  feeders  throughout  the 
Middle  West  curtailed  shipments  to 
markets  during  the  past  week,  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  effort  to  check  the 
break.  Arrivals  at  principal  points 
were  among  the  smallest  on  record 
in  recent  years.  Chicago  receipts  for 
the  week  were  smallest  for  normal 
times  since  April,  1916. 

The  Hog  Market 
The  hog  market  is  still  "jumpy,"  but 
prices  were  not  quite  so  erratic  as 
during  the  preceding  week.  Buyers 
are  endeavoring  to  force  top  quota- 
tions below  S9.50,  but  as  soon  as  choice 
kinds  can  be  had  at  this  level,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  orders  and 
values  soar  toward  $10  again.  Top 
prices  advanced  from  $9.25  at  the  close 
of  last  week  to  $9.50  Monday  and 
reached  $9.85  in  mid-week,  which  was 
•within  15c  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
month.  Demand  at  this  figure  nar- 
rowed abruptly  and  much  of  the  gain 
•was   ersised   Thursday. 

Although  hog  prices  have  been  un- 
usually erratic  for  several  weeks,  the 
market  has  held  up  much  better  than 
the  markets  for  cattle  and  lambs.  The 
month's  receipts  at  566,579  compare 
with  656,308  a  year  ago,  but  few  other 
July  totals  were  larger  in  recent 
years.  The  general  average  price  for 
the  month  at  $8.80  stands  lowest  for 
July  since  1924.  Hogs  a  year  ago  av- 
eraged $11.30  and  two  years  ago  $10.70. 
Lambs  Lower 
Lamb  prices  entered  new  low  levels 
during  the  past  week.  The  general  av- 
erage for  the  month  of  July  at  $9.75 
goes  back  to  1915  for  a  lower  July  av- 
erage and  compares  with  $14.45  a  year 
ago  and  with  $15.60  two  years  ago. 
July  averages  during  the  last  seven 
years  range  from  $13.85 'it  15.60,  indi- 
cating the  low  level  of  present  prices. 
Packers  are  still  insisting  on  the 
heavy  sorts  enforced  a  week  ago,  tak- 
ing out  all  buck  lambs,  regardless  of 
weight,  at  $1  or  more  discount,  accord- 
ing to.  quality  and  weight.  Strong 
weight  culls  are  selling  $2.75^3.25  be- 
low the  top  end  and  inferior  thin 
throwouts  get  a  discount  of  $4.50'Sf3. 
Only  a  few  hand  picked  ewe  and 
wether  native  lambs  reached  $9.15,  the 
top  in  this  class,  while  bulk  of  closely 
sorted  kinds  sold  at  $8.S0'<i  9.25  during 
the  week,  with  most  buck  lambs  at 
$7.50'i»  8. 

Thousands  of  feeding  lambs  were 
dumped  on  the  market  and  many  were 
foiced  into  packing  houses  due  to  the 
narrow  country  demand.  Nearly  2,000 
sold  at  $5''/ 5.50  during  the  week,  al- 
though bulk  of  better  grades  brought 
$6.25'i»6.50,  with  besi  selections  at 
$6.65.  The  unsatisfactory  outlet  for 
feeders  on  the  cash  trade  caused  buy- 
ers to  lower  bids  on  the  futures  trade. 
Medium  wool  mountain  lambs  for  Au- 
gust and  September  delivery  were  bid 
$6.25';(6.50  at  the  close,  these  contracts 
calling  for  57'''(  65  pound  averages. 
Drouth  Affects  Prices 
What  is  termed  by  leading  statisti- 
cians as  the  worst  drouth  in  years 
brought  on  a  wild  buying  wave  in  the 
corn  market  during  the  week.  This 
same  dry  spell,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  rrduclng  the  prospective  yield  at 
the  rate  of  25,000,000  to  30,00fl.()bo  bush- 
els per  day,  has  forced  prices  up  16c 
during  the  past  month.  I^st  Thurs- 
day's  prices   registered   a   3c   gain. 

The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  borders 
on  a  near  calamity,  according  to  many 
reports  coming  on  the  market.  The 
E.  H.  Miller-J.  E.  Bennett  &  Co.  re- 
port places  the  yield  at  2,495,000.000 
bushfls.  It  i.s  the  smallest  crop  with 
five  exceptions  in  over  30  years.  Only 
twice  since  1898  has  the  condition  of 
the  crop  been  lower,  according  to  the 
report.  This  report  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  400,000,000  bu.«hcl3  from  a 
month  ago.  Maat  statisticians  claim 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  crop,  because  of  the  damage  done 
daily  by  the  record  heat. 

Owing  to  the  continued  drouth, 
traders  expect  a  .series  of  erratic  corn 
markets,     with     gains     outnumbering 


losses  in  prices  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Sentiment  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket changed  to  the  bull  side  when 
large  export  orders  arrived.  One  esti- 
mate placed  the  wheat  crop  for  the 
United  States  at  808,000,000  bushels, 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  a 
month  ago  and  slightly  less  than  the 
trade  expected.  The  same  report 
placed  the  oats  crop  at  1,279,000,000 
bushels,  or  70,000,000  bushels  in  excess 
of  last  year,  a  diop  of  50,000,000  bush- 
els from  a  month  ago. 

Chicago,  Aug.  2,  1930  Watson 
O 

Produce  Market 
Review 

nPHE  Philadelphia  egg  market  dur- 
•'■  ing  the  past  week  was  irregular 
both  as  to  price  and  quality.  Eggs  of 
fine  quality  were  scarce  and  sold  read- 
ily. The  receivers  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  fairly  large  premiums  for 
eggs  suitable  for  critical  trade  chan- 
nels. The  average  offerings  were  bad- 
ly heated,  shrunken  and  in  generally 
poor  condition.  The  loss  was  very 
heavj"  and  some  lots  had  to  be  recan- 
dled  before  selling.  Some  sales  of  the 
poorer  quality  stock  were  reported  as 
low  as  15c,  while  fine  graded  nearby 
whites  brought  as  high  as  32c. 

The  prolonged  hot  weather  and 
drouth  has  curtailed  production  in 
many  sections  and  with  fairly  liberal 
withdrawals  from  the  cold  storage  the 
market  has  developed  a  more  confident 
tone. 

The  New  York  egg  market  advanced 
sharply  this  past  week  and  prices  on 
the  finest  white  eggs  closed  about  7c 
higher.  Brown  eggs  and  mixed  colors 
advanced  around  2$i2V^c.  Receipts  of 
pullet  eggs  from  the  nearby  sections 
increased  materially.  Late  in  the  week 
nearby  white  eggs  ranged  from  27c 
per  dozen  to  43c,  browns  from  26^380 
and  mixed  colors  from  16  ^t  31c. 
Butter  and  Poultry 

The    butter    market    fluctuated   con- 


siderably during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  but  closed  steady  in  most  east- 
ern markets.  Ninety-two  score  was 
quoted  at  37c  a  pound  in  New  York 
at  the  close  of  the  week. 

Receipts  of  broilers  and  fowl  from 
nearby  sections  were  generally  light 
on  the  New  York  market  during  the 
week.  Fowls  were  somewhat  weaker 
and  prices  declined  but  the  market 
was  steady  at  the  close.  Broilers  held 
steady  throughout  the  week.  Sunday 
was  a  Jewish  fast  day  and  that  had 
considerable  effect  on  the  demand. 

Leghorns  were  quoted  at  IbfilSc  per 
pound  while  colored  fowl  brought  20(^1) 
22c.  Rock  broilers  sold  at  25<(i»33c, 
Reds  at  20 '-i  26c  and  Leghorns  at  15® 
25c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
light  and  the  demand  slow.  Nearby 
broilers  sold  at  25f<i  35c  per  pound 
while  ducks  brought   18c. 

Potatoes  and  Apples 

The  Eastern  potato  markets  were 
dull  during  the  past  week  and  prices 
declined  somewhat.  The  New  Jersey 
crop  is  ready  to  move  and  while  some 
stock  has  been  shipped  the  real  active 
movement  has  not  yet  begun.  Prices 
broke  sharply  at  New  Jersey  points 
and  operators  curtailed  shipments  in 
an  effort  to  hold  up  the  market.  New 
Jersey  Cobblers  sold  around  $1^/1.50 
per  100-pound  sack  during  the  past 
week  in  Philadelphia  and  at  iZfi '<i2.25 
per  150-pound  sack  in  New  York. 

The  apple  market  continues  quiet 
with  a  fair  demand  for  fancy  large 
stock.  At  present  the  market  In  New 
York  is  relatively  higher  than  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  heavy  receipts  of  ordi- 
nary and  ungrraded  stock  have  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market.  There 
are  but  few  apples  bringing  $1  or  over 
per  bushel  in  Philadelphia  and  most 
of  the  stock  has  ranged  from  25@75e, 
Some  fancy  3-inch  Starr  sold  at  $1(5? 
1.25.  Chain  store  buyers  report  that 
the  consumers  are  not  buying  apples 
freely  and  that  it  takes  them  a  long 
time  to  work  them  out. 
Tomatoes 

The  tomato  market  improved  at  the 
close  of  the  week  due  to  lighter  re- 
ceipts and  to  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  many  offerings.  Most  of  the 
stock  arriving  is   of  second  early  va- 


rieties such  as  Marglobe  and  the  open.  ] 
ing  of  the  canning  season  has  diverted 
considerable  stock  from   Philadflphlj. 
The  best  tomatoes  ranged  from  50^i(i 
per  -St  basket. 

The  truck  receipt  report  issued  in 
Philadelphia  shows  that  recei|it:i  of 
Pennsylvania  produce  are  incrr.ising. 
Corn,  tomatoes,  bunched  vegetables, 
potatoes  and  apples  are  arriving.'.  One 
day  last  week  the  truck  receipts  'f  po. 
tatoes  were  equivalent  to  20  cai  load; 

W.  P..  W. 

« 


LIVESTOCK 


FXTT8BVBOH 

CatU* 

For  some  time  the  cattle  market  has 
shown  a  downward  trend  under  limited 
demand  and  heavy  receipts  of  rommon  to 
inferior  cattle.  On  Monday  of  this  week 
the  decline  wa.s  checked  when  only  40 
carloads  showed  up  for  the  day's  trading. 
Although  the  quality  of  the  steers  offered 
was  mainly  common  to  medium  trade  was 
active  at  prices  showing  a  quarter  or 
more  advance  over  last  week.  No  prime 
heavy  steers  were  on  sale,  and  quotations 
for  that  kind  are  estimates  based  on  the 
market  for  other  Rrades.  One  load  of 
good  rather  plain  cattle  averaging  around 
1,200  lbs.  brought  I7.S0  and  looked  a  half 
dollar  higher  than  a  week  ago.  A  load 
of  fat  yearling  steers  at  $8.25  indi- 
cated u  25c  advance  on  this  kind.  Bulk  of 
sales  «-as  at  $5.50^7.50  and  of  common  to 
medium  light  cattle.  Heifer.s  were  also 
stronger,  good  kind  brinKing  S<(<6.S0  and 
common  sort  around  f5'^i5.S0.  No  choice 
fat  heifers  were  offered.  Quite  a  few  cows 
were  on  sale  and  they  sold  at  steady  to 
stronger  prices.  Bulk  of  common  to  fair 
cows  brought  $3. 75 ''i  4.75  with  a  few  good 
one.s  at  $6.  Receipts  of  hulls  were  light 
and  the  market  higher.  Choice  handy  bulls 
sold  up  to  S7  SO  and  good  heavy  bulls 
brought  $6.  The  bulk  of  medium  kinds 
went  at  $5  ."iO '(16.25. 
Choice  steers.  1.200  lbs.  or  over  tS  25«  9  On 

Good  to  choice,  do 7  75W  8  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  25i>f  7  75 

Plain    heavy    steers    6  75W  7  25 

Choice  handy-weight  steers   . .     7  "S'o"  8  25 
Good   butcher  steers,  1.000  to 

1,150   lbs 7  SO'ri^  8  00 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  00'**  7  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  bO'>t  7  00 

Common,  do 5  5<J'<*  6  80 

Good   light   butcher  steers    ...     7  25W  7  75 

Fnlr   to  good    light   .steers   6  25'(j>  7  25 

Common  to  medium,  do 5  ibw  6  25 

Inferior  light   steers   4  50''*  5  25 

Feeders    Nominal 

Storkers     Nominal 

Choi<  c  fat  heifers   6  SOW  7  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers  6  mw  6  50 

Fair  to   good   heifers    5  ."if iW  6  00 

Common   to   fair   heifers    5  i*>''V  5  50 

Choice  fat  cows  5  50«*  6  00 

Good   to  choice   fat   cows    5  O0'<i    5  50 

Fair  to  good  cows   4  00'(i>  5  00 

Common  to  fair  cows  S  &0^i>  4  00 

Canners     2  (nvit  3  60 

Kresh   coW!«,   calf  at  side    SOOO'HIOOOO 

Choice    heavy    bulls    6  fi0'>i)  6  00 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls..,     7  OO-W  7  50 
C,.,<,d   handy   bulls    6  50ft  7  00 

Kuir  to  gofid  bulls  6  75«  6  50 

rnmmon    to   fair   bulla   6  25*i   5  75 

Inferior   bulls    4  SOW  5  i;5 


Receipts   were  16  carloads.    The   market 
was  uneven,  but  mostly  lO^SOc  higher.  The 


advance  took  place  en  handy  weights, 
which  sold  at  a  range  of  $10.10010.30,  most 
good  hogs  bringing  I10.25ffl0.30.  Heavies 
were  slow  sale  at  S9i^9.25.  quite  a  lot  of 
them  being  on  hand.  Pigs  and  lights  went 
largely  at  $9.25<^9.50,  with  sows  at  $7.S0 
and  down. 

Heavy    $9  00«  9  25 

Heavy  mixed    9  50W10  00 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ....  10  2S'n  lU  30 
Heavy  Yorkers.  165-180  lbs,  ...  10  25'-<i'10  30 
Light  Yorkers.  125-lSO  Iba   ...  10  25«7 10  30 

Pigs.  90-100  lbs 9  25W  9  60 

Roughs     7  004*  7  60 

Stags    6  OOW  6  50 

S1m«p  aad  Lambs 

Eighteen  carloud.s  made  up  the  supply. 
The  market  showed  improvement,  best 
lambs  selling  at  $10.  or  at  an  advance  of 
50ii'75c  over  the  close  of  last  week.  The 
bulk  of  good  to  choice  lambs  brought  $8.50 
6' 10.  Not  many  sheep  were  offered  and 
the  market  was  stronger,  choice  wethers 
bringing   S5. 

Good  to  best  wethers  $4  GOO  5  00 

Good   mixed        4  00«  4  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 3  OOff  4  00 

Common  to  fair  2  OO'W  3  00 

Inferior    sheep    1  OO'ii  2  00 

Good  to  choice  lambs   9  SO'ii  10  00 

Medium,   do 8  SO'W  9  50 

Cull.s  and   common,   do 5  HOW  6  60 

Calvas 

Eleven  hundred  calves  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  steady  to  a  half  dollar  higher. 
Choice  vealers  brought  $11^12,  with  me- 
dium to  good  calves  $7ti  10.50. 

O 

LAirCASTBB 
CatU* 

Lancaoter.  Aug.  4.  — Receipts  totaled 
1.2SU  head.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  25 
itiOc  higher.  Best  1.425-lb.  steers  sold  at 
$9.7,V  while  top  yearlings  brought  $9.  Bulk 
of  ordinary  cattle  went  at  S7.26«i8.  Stock- 
ers  and  feeders  clow  at  steady  prices,  bulk 
selling   at    J5.%ii7. 

About  175  calves  were  offered.  Market 
firm   with   sn.SO  top. 

Hogs 

Three  hundred  head  were  offered.  Mar- 
ket steady.  Best  hogs  in  the  100  to  220- 
Ib.  class  sold  at  $11. 

csio&ao 

CatUa 

Chicago.       Aug.      4.  —  Today's      receipts 
amounted  to  13.000  head.    The  market   whs 
steady  to  a  quarter  higher.    La.st  week  the 
bulk   of   steers   sold   at  SSSOti  10.15. 
■ogs 

About  30,000  hog.s.  including  14.000  "di- 
rects," were  on  sale.  The  market  whs  10«r 
25c  higher  with  top  at  $9.95  and  bulk  at 
$8ii9.70. 

Sheep 

Eight  thousand  sheep  and  Iambs  made 
lip  the  supply.  The  market  was  2Sc  higher. 
«;<><>d  native  lambs  brought  $9''u9.S0,  buck 
Inmbs  |8'(j8.25. 


Produce  Market 
Quotations 

FKZXJk.SEXiPBZA 

Bnttar. — Higher  than  extras,  39@42c;  !C 
score?  38c;   90  score.  35' .•c. 

Eggs.— Fancy  select.  33<ii35c:  extn.  rtrsu. 
28^c;   firsts.  24>-c:   seconds.   19&20t. 

Poaltry.— Live  fowls,  WHXc;  br  iler!. 
15@33c:  old  roosters.  15®  18c:  pigeors.  pr, 
15ff25c;    ducks.    15''rf20c;    turkeys    16  :2ic. 

rrolts.— APPLES,  N.  J..  H  bskts..  earl; 
varieties.  25»i50c:  Del.  &  N.  J.,  bus.  hniprs. 
50«»75c.  HUCKLEBERRIES,  N.  J.  &  Pi 
32-qt.  crate,  »3.50ji  550.  BLACKBERP.IES. 
N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates,  $3.60''(/'4.B0.  CHERI'.IES 
N.  y.,  4-qt,  bskts..  Montmorencys,  4"'i50c. 
PEACHES,  N.  J..  Si  bskts..  early  vaiieiiei 
50cfi)$l.  CANTALOUPES,  Md.  &  Del, 
crates,  36s.  extra  jumbos,  best.,  $2.5<>'i3.25 

VegeUbles.— BEANS,  snap,  N.  J,  \ 
bskts.,  green  and  wax,  40''(;85c.  LIMA 
BEANS.  N.J..  H  bskts..  $1.50<;i.7&:  .Ml  i 
N.  J.,  bus.,  $2''(i2,50.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  .\  J. 
per  bunch,  \<SV^c.  CARROTS,  I'l.  i 
N.  J.,  per  bunch,  l'8'2c.  CABBAGE,  N'  } 
&  Pa..  »s  bskts..  25«i35c.  CUCUMBERS, 
N.  J.,  H  bskt.s.,  25<?50c.  CELERY,  .\.  J 
hearts,  per  bunch,  3*i3*-c.  CORN.  Lreen, 
N.  J.,  H  bskts..  2S@60c.  EGG  PLA.NTS, 
%  baskets.  75«S6c.  LETTUCE,  N.  J 
crates  Big  Boston.  36'a75c.  ONIONS.  N 
J..  %  bskts..  yellows.  40'»60c.  PEPPER.<< 
N.  J..  H  bskts.  40e60c.  SPINACH.  Pit, 
bus..  SI.  .SQUASH,  N.  J..  H  bskts,.  white. 
20ifdOc  TOMATOES,  N.  J.,  H  bskt.-  ear- 
ly varieties.  40'**50c.  OKRA,  N.  J..  I2-qi 
climax  bskts.,  50c<}i$l.  POTATOES.  N  J 
%  bskts..  GOc:  100-lb.  sacks  Cobblers'.  SI.IS 
@1.40. 

Tomx 

Batter.— Country.  40c:  separator,  4.')'i50c. 

Bggs.— Fresh.    26«r30c. 

PoBltry. — Hens.  DO'^i  25c ;  springer.-',  :'58 
35c:  dressed  hens.  $li;2  each;  springers. 
dressed.   tl.25«#l.S0. 

PruiU.— APPLES.  8W15c  >-i  pk..  TSciJ 
$1.50  per  bu.  RASPBERRIEa  ISo  Qt 
BLACKBERRIES.  ISt/lSc  qt.  PEARS.  10c 
box.    15c   %   pk. 

VegeUblM.— POTATOSa  9ftl3c  ',  pk. 
75c''j$1.50  bu.  CABBAGE.  2'Ji'lOc  hd.  'EL- 
ERY  54*  16c  sulk.  LETTUCE,  lOtj:'",-  hd 
CARROTS,  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  5c  I  ur.ch. 
CAULIFLOWER.  10'-(i20c  head.  SPI.N.^CH 
15c  >4  pk.  BEANS,  (stringless),  15^ Iv  -i 
pk.  LIJIA  BEIANS.  15«a0c  pt.  TOMATOES 
loync  qt.  PEPPER.*'.  2@4c  eacb. 
PICKLES,   12©  15c  doz;    75c  *$1   per  100. 

LAHCA8TEB 

Batter.— Country  butter,  45@60c:  ream- 
ery  butter.  4495ec. 

Bggs.— Fresh.    28a30c. 

Dressed  pooltry. — Chickens.  $l.::5'i2.M 
each:  springers.  60ciU'$l,25  each:  <lu>:lu. 
$1,504^2.50  each:   squabs.    359S0c  ea>^.. 

rrolts.— A  P  P  L  E  S.      10  li*  20c  pt 

HUCKLEBERRIES.  3()-<i35c  per  qt  bor 
BLACKBERRIES.  20 ''n  25c  qt.  PEA'  HES. 
15@a0c   qt.    PEARS,   IS^aOc  qt    box. 


Batter.— Nearby  tubs,  92  score  -xtras, 
38c:  sUndard.  37\o:  89  score.  36'.  :  sS 
.score.    34'-bc     Prints    Ic    higher. 

BggB-— Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases. 
23«<'24c:  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  25'«27c: 
nearby   hennery   whites,    28''(f30c. 

Pooltry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  aOc:  m'"lmm. 
16'ii'18c:  colored  springers,  25  ■>  30o: 
Leghorns,  18^  20c:  old  roosters,  1-f 
old  geese,  8''(^10c;  spring  geese.  18c:  iln.kJ. 
154il8c:  pigeons,  35'>i40c  per  pair:  turkeys, 
20  ©  25c 


OKICAOO   CASH    aBAXH 

Chicago.  III..  Aug.  4.— The  following  cdsn 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  hard  wheit. 
84«f86c:  No.  2,  yellow  com.  90e90'.-.  ;  N' 
2  white  corn,  gi'jc:  No.  2  mixed  ora 
90>ic:  No.  2  white  oats.  37>4ti>38c:  -N'o.  - 
rye,  eotfeiHc 


WOOL  MABXBT 

Boston,  Aug.  2— The  wool  market  «*' 
decidedly  more  active  during  the  pa.«i  ^'^^'^ 
than  at  any  time  during  the  earlier  pari 
of  July,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  v'.  Ag- 
riculture   Market    News    Service. 

Prices  had  been  very  firm  for  several  v.e*!" 
during  which  the  large  manufn'  'irer? 
were  out  of  the  market  except  for  -""i^" 
quantities  needed  to  piece  out  sti  ■ '!<•>  ''' 
cover  immediate  requirements.  Emly  '" 
the  past  week  a  growing  Interest  i"  '"''■ 
rent  offerings  became  apparent  and  if" 
the  nrst  two  days  of  trading,  sale^  ' -'W 
to  he  closed  on  moderate  quantities)  '.!ii'''; 
In  the  aggregate,  totaled  up  to  ii  ! 'if  >' 
large  volume.  Interest  was  quite  s(i  "H'y 
centered  on  the  64s  and  finer  quallti-'-'  l*"' 
the  lower  grades  were  by  no  mean-'  "'*' 
lecled. 

Strictly  fine  combing  Is  quoted  '  jV'' 
(lothing  23«24c.  half-blood  combin-  -^'' 
30c.  clothing  26»26c.  three-eighths  ■•«•*• 
Ing  29''fi30c.  clothing  26W27c,  quarter  l>lo<^' 
combing  30«31c,   clothing   a6027c. 


4$0  COWS  350 

T.  ••  •■«  ■!*•<  TaM«« 

ir,-!]    Il"t»n-lii    mill    liinTiiM-N     SprtUk-fm    f<* 
t  ...  *<<-  **^*'i  '"■>   <ta^    111  i^.tturr  near  our  >ar<L«. 
T'!^      .    *\\W'nii.->tii    '■••«*    I"    »•>"■    .\intUm.i  ,-\fr>    Vu*-* 
,  ,,'    oiw    '1  II     mill  l>l<«»l  l»-t<-(l  I"  t»  »ii>whpr». 

WMCONSm    DAIBT  CATTLB   MABRBT 
Trevor,  Wis.— 0»  So*  Lla« 

,     M.I, .    i.    W    «l    ISilw  .    M    i»iil'»    •«     W.    Chieato. 

"'  SWINE 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES  .•»«'•<'' 


i-r  >ali-. 


both  set 
Dilik  A  Grrman,   Roteville,    Oh:a 


.,,  Bif,  TYPE,    jii-'iimi  i-il    Clu—tt-r   Whlti*   In, in 

i    I    --lir*    ill.  I    l"i;    liior-.    frliinl    rliitil    mul 

^'i',;i. -t  '     nplir.'Mil         C.  E.  Ca»8«l,    Uenbey,  Fa. 

Chester  While  M.y  Pigi     J^l^  {=;'*'s„^ 

,  r-i    I'll  1    I'lJir.    »l,"..ii«>  ™<li,   reBlnOrwI.   <' 

,,''u  I  :.l      M.  E.  Brmaii    A    Son.    Thurman,    Ohio 


Chester  White  Pigs  ^r^rf.'ur'^im., 

1     yUNCE.  Cauoiinburg,    Pa. 


rHE«TER  WHITES.     Ulir  i.M"-  <'h«>ii|>t'|i.i  Mund. 

^"  ..  ,,.r(l    1,1     li.!iii,-i     ('.     W  Int.-    Iiller    In 

L.  C.   CiiriniU  k  Son.   Beei  li  Orei-k,  Pa. 

Blf     Tyt    P0LAND8.     1"    anil     «     iii.ini|i«    olil 

■..«     |.rl..»     If    wW    «l    nil-.- 
,_    ■;     HALL.  Farmdale,    Ohio 

~  Pifcs     1-'  «"  •**  "'"■•  »••■•''"  •'•  •*••'"'  »''<-<iol- 

Friiik    ili-llM-ri     "11    iHiiri-    Ini".    .Mt>»tlv 

,iT,i,..  Stanley    Short.  Cheswold,   D*l. 


.  ..i- 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

I     iM   :;    nionlli-.    Kxrt-IUni    tjl"'.    S"l"l 

-.,.iii;lii    l■a^k^.    loiiL   a»'l  il«-il>  txHllt-il     .Ml 

,      i;.  i:i»i*r  nl   Merit  rimiix  ami  Kirwl  hy   cikmI 

,  .1-.      iTf  ,,1,1  Svliir*  «!"iiit>"e«-    ITi.-ttl  81  »>..'' IX' 

'  ",    I.  I   ,,.il.  k  i-Bif.   KmIitiiI    .\i«  r«llte<l  Henl  »n<l 

...1      .  .imI.     Highland  Farms.     arMnibuxg,  Pa. 

j,\?"HMt^-s  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

nS.AiNaFRS^     .V,,,,..,i„,l  II.nl     P,..0,U«n.l... 
ii-flfd    il«m»,    Caiiiiol    t»-    lit-Hlcii    tor 
■  '    iT.«lii.lii-n.   July    »|»-iml   Di-ii>uiit. 

0X0  fArms,    Troy.  g«- 

l.\     IIIUL.    i-ili'l    iiil,.!    Jir-,y    \\f\irT    cHlf,    0 

II. .t     rfi'i*i»t'f*l,     r,-;:.     i.jn-.    u*    r,*4lil*il 

-.    i«i.        W.     r.    McSp.iir3!i,    Furu.js,    Pa. 

•  l:>iy    keg     brown    swiss    heifers. 

,. l>r<'«Hiiiii:    Mini    in    <<vi  •lli'iii    iiiiMllilmi. 

i;   IhiIU   lit    IH>   kin.    I'linii' iiMl  iiiiiki- ,<i»ir 

..  U.  Hull    III      -IllI,      MMir    ll«->tl»     III    lir»l     IflllT 

I      .    will    •■ml    •Icltiiilc    Inrxrinnlliin   hikI   fiHir- 
I,    iNiliKit't'^.     I^ift     tliiif    nil     fniinilntlon 

..r       U .,||;il.        >.iili»       t"       nlllllili-      I'lirill-h 

■(V  ri  ROBINSON.  Conneaut  L,-ike.  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN     BULLS 

,      .,i^.        ...,      .1     Ii|.«..     fnnil    (fi-nl    ITmlll,  Ire 
.    .1   1.1    *..;.  of    Kiiii:    K-'iiii;cii   Mill,  llii*  long 

,  iiiKi  II,    iiM<iie>><<'''*'   I'riiiil   In  wlln"i<k. 
•    Wilkinson.  Ne«hKininy  Farm  RiuhUna.Pa. 


rrir  Sila   Ilii:''    grM'l"    lluli-ti-li.    i,>w»    anil    hi-lf- 

rw  ^aie  ..^^  ,„  ,,ri,„„i   |„t..    r  It    l<-«tiil  omn 

•:..iner  k  BrintRold.     Went  Conroid.  Minn. 

.    I  -HIRE    CATTLE    of    tlif    »»-t    bl*>d    liiwa. 

I:     .\. , K-lii-il      \iiinial>  of   both   i-rx  and 

Ceo.  B    McCmnell.    Wcllingtan,  ^Ohio 

SHEEP 

I  i-TERED    fHROPSHlRE   YEARLING   ram- 
...      >iri-<l    Ik     J.'rfl  III      ('lmlu|ili,ii     Ini|«irlc<l 

l.'niil        .\l"i>'l,»      ,.\c,llilil      (';il!;l.llMI     Im-il 

F:,-d  Van  Vlr«t    k  Son>.   Lodi,   New  York 

:hi:;iy  registered  Shropshire,  nm-  an.i 

r  ,.i.|    nun-.    «in-<l    »•>    niir    liMi'iriitl    riiiM«. 
VM-MEDE  FARM.  Bc^vcr,   P*. 


■■;.■.•' P>HIRES.     •-•••    rtinl.,'     :•.  .o-Mr  nlil     M.mtatm 
i.i.i-      Mii-i    Ifim-    iHir    til"  k    In-ian-'-    "f 
1  lit       fri,  •     r,-a«Mi«'«lr 
TR1  XIEK   FARMS.  Allentowa,    Pa. 


CATTLE 


JCK    k    DOL    RUN    VALLEY    LAKMS 
I   Calllr     fiilaiii!  CliliiM    line-     lta;n|Mfetr« 
*'•,      l>rafi    lliitx-  THE    iiAlN'T    AMOUR 

COMPANY.  .MoitonviU)!     Prnaa. 


Angus  Cattle       ..^i^. 


BAYARD    BROS 


at  n-asonah1a 
lirii-** 
Warnatburg,    Pa. 


L>    S    POLLED  HEREIOKDS.— .\    tiiir  aclrctlua. 

1     »-      I.' if»ni.     Inill-        t  i,i"(      nr     writ* 

CHA.S     D     On.T,  Millarspart,    OU* 


MILKING  SHC^THORNS. 

\       fr..i.,    I:     ..I     M     . 
:'l    R    SCOTi   A   SONS. 

F!i(-.    SHORTHORN    BVLL.    lit  nm-     olil.    «'<il'>r 

•■ti.      Ej[,<Minl      I. I*.        ITI.i'«l      ritlil 
A    I     CAS'VER,  Freepo't.    Oliio 


I   iliill  II  mim.  and 
ti'lll    <iil«i«    ".    imn". 

BurK»tt»town.  Pa. 


Farm  Conditions 

Blair   Co.,    Central   Pa. 

July  29:  Hot  and  dry.  We  have  luitl 
very  little  rain  fur  some  time  and  the 
nier(ur>  staysi  around  90  to  lOU  degree.^ 
iiiii.-'t  (if  the  time.  A  good  wheat  crop 
but  no  market.  75<'  a  bushel  at  present  and 
iKi    .olgnd    of    imi>rovement. 

Diiiry  cuttle  not  dning  su  well  on  ac- 
count of  short  pasture  and  flie.".  Corn 
iiiiil  rxitatL^e.*  ;il.*o  dryin;;  tip.    II.  E.  Hetrlck. 

Somanat   Co.,   Sontbarn   Ps. 

July  28:  Weather  hot  and  dry.  A  light 
shower  now  and  then  only  coul.s  the  air. 
liny  short  and  thin,  15  to  20  aires  give.-i 
from  four  to  eight  load.''.  Out.s  looking 
good.  A  got>d  bit  of  smut.  Potato  vines 
looking  good,  but  cannot  tell  until  crop  in 
harvested.  Corn  in  tassel.  Some  berries. 
State  in.xpection  in  Somerset  county  by 
I  reHmprlf.->  is  being  done  now.  Prices"  of 
fariu  product"  way  down  except  hay.  A 
giMwt  hit  of  summer  flu.  Children  getting 
i-aiiy  for  iTlmol  whiili  will  open  tir.-'t 
Monday   in  Septenilif-r.    Mr;".    Harry  Brunt. 

Ciunberlsnd  Co.,  Sonthem  Pa. 

July  Z*\  A  loiit  siegi-  of  dry  anil  ex- 
trt-iiiely  hot  wather,  reiftslered  a.-s  high 
as  105  degrees  some  days.  Vegetation  is 
suffering  very  imich.  Harvest  Is  about 
over,  some  oats  oul  yel.  Wheat  was  good. 
Hay  not  so  good.  Oats  short  and  corn 
Is  suffering.  Apple  crop  very  light.  Po- 
tatoes sufleniiti  from  blight.  Pastures 
burnt  up.  Some  plowing  heing  dou^.  Some 
wheal  was  threshed  from  Held,  but  not 
riitii  li    sold.     Price    Iih>   low. 

J     Brown    Kelley. 

iMbanou  Co.,  8.   E.    Pa. 

July  21 :  It  is  very  hiit— llMi  degree.^ — and 
dry.  Drouth  has  helped  wheat  harvest- 
ing. Mo.-=t  wheat  threshed.  No  market  for 
it.  Some  dealer.-"  pay  75i;  bu.  Oats  ripen- 
ing. Some  must  be  light  because  of  dry 
spell.  Potaloe.-i  at  a  standstill.  Corn  with- 
ering. All  pasture  drying  up.  Se>oiid  crop 
alfalfa  being  made.  Harvest  hands  turned 
away.  tiKj  plentiful.  .\11  kinds  of  (hemes 
a  good  crop.  Apples',  peuches  and  other 
tree  crops  look  g<Hid.  Rol>ert  I.  Weigley. 

MarshAlI  Co.,  Hortham  W.  Va. 

July  21  Weather  very  dry.  Mercury 
9s  to  101  degrees  in  the  shade.  Pastures 
dried  up.  Corn  crops  suffering  from  the 
drouth.  Hay  and  oats  very  light.  Wheat 
crop   short. 

Fiiriiicrs  are  cutting  bushes  and  letting 
sheep  feed  on  the  leaves  in  a  few  places 
111  West  Virginia.  Sheep  $2'i'i  2.50  per  cwt.. 
cows  »aii'*i  15  per  hejid.  hay  retailing  at 
J31  iK-r  toll.  I'otato  crop  very  ."hort.  Kiiini- 
eis  are  seeking  a  cut  in  farm  valuation  m 
every  district  in  Mar.shall  county.  Berry 
and  fruit  crop  very  light.  Conditions  are 
most   distressing    since    1893.    farmers   say. 

C.    \^    Allmaii 


BAOXO    PBOOMAM 

The  National  Farm  and  Hunif  Hour  pro- 
gram  for   the  week   follows 

Moadar,  Ancnst  11 

August  Hog  Markets,  C  A.  Bui  iiieister. 
livestock  ei-onomisi.  Kure.iu  ol  A^rn  ultural 
Ecomtmlcs. 

The   August   Calendar   of   Livesl.Mk    Par- 
asite    Control.— Dr.      Benj.iiniii      Schwartz, 
zoologi.-"!.    Bureau   of  Animal    Industry. 
Tnasdaj,  Attfvst  U 

Summary.  Arnjint  t'f.p  Ilepori  -Feder- 
al    Cloli    Kep.  .IIIIli;     lii:il<l 

Wsdnssday,  Aofust  13 

Voii  Can  Control  It.its  -  Jaiiie-  V.  Silver, 
biologist.    Btireau    of    Biological    Survey. 

The  Toliaico  Market  Situation.  -C.  E. 
C.age.  in  charge  t obai c  se.  tion  Bureau 
fif    Agri.  ultui.il    E.  onomii  s. 

Thnrsday,  Anftist  14 

!<oine  Home  l«niiidering  Problems.— 
Mrs.  Koweiia  Si  liniidt  Carpenter,  assistant 
to   the   iliief.    Bureau   of   Home   Economii  s. 

Put   Ba.  teriii   to  Work   on  the  Surplus.- 
Dr.    F.   C.    Blaiick.    in  <h;irge  fi">d    reseanli. 
Hiireaii    of    Chemistry    and    Soil.^. 
Pridajr,  Aiir«st  15 

The  Price  Situation.  -Pr.  O.  C  Stliie.  m 
charge  statistical  resean  li.  Bureau  of  Ag- 
rlciiltunil    Ecmomii  s. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Bonrd.— Edgar 
MMrkham.  as-«islaiit  to  the  cliairman.  Fed- 
eml    Farm    Board. 

(Seoiid    Farm    Board    sfx-akir   to   1«>  an 

tiiilllned.  I  


Cultivation  in  the 

cLpple  orchiJ'd  may  be 

$a|«ly  stopped  in  July  or  August 


EARLYCultivation 

•X tending  up  to  July 
h el  P s  i row  a.  6,ood  crop 
Oft  p«ui"r  ^ 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 


\2c  a  word   -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  SI.M 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
tecutive  insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

.MiVerii-eiin'ms-  in  ine..*'  mlurnni-  cover  farni^  for 
<i>li  or  named  lieii,  ni  «liiiatiou»  wanted.  pet«.  Iiay, 
., ,  II-  Imiopv.  iiiu  iI  iiiDiieiiwiii,.  and  machinery,  ti> 
f;ii  1  ao.Tltains  l''»i  ">*  famifr  «ri<lie<  to  buy.  »ell 
■  I,     < '.I'lH  n(>  . 

Cash  mutt  uicotupauy  order. 

Cotint  a]>  one  word,  ea,  ii  iailial.  ahbi'eviatinn  toe 
nniiikier.  InclnOins  name  and  addrpM*.  All  aiUei 
ri,.eMientH  net  in  uiilfuriu  !<ty)e.  uo  dinflay  tjtie  ei 
illii>trattoii-. 

Orders  dUontlniiam  e-  ami  chance  of  copy  niii^t 
reach  )i<-  TlinrMlay.   teu  iiayn  |irev|oii>>  to  date  of  Ismie 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PEN.NSYLVANIA  FARMER       ,  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


SEEDS  AVO    NVKSEXIES 

SKt:i>  «  lir.Vl.  t.r.'o  .".  ii.  Ill  l>ii-li.l»  more  |«  r 
ui-re.  Siinii-  Murk,  i  Me-  l*i,-tn'l  i-iirii  imya  fnr 
M'ed.  J.uiiiu,-ler  r»iiiiii.v.  l'i-iii,^.i  iMitiia.  »w,l- 
tuint.^  ,  .-iMiiiil.  flinea^e-tree.  al>f«ilutel,v  c-leiin, 
c«refiill>  |:rn<li'i|,  liemy  }  ielillng.  Sumoth  uml 
tieanliil  viirlciii--,  l.e..H  Keetl  reiiiilre*!.  Alf"* 
Northwe»t  unit  ci'milin'  IJrlinm  .VlfHlfa,  Tim- 
othy, K.w.  Write  IimIii.i,  foliler.  sampler 
A.  H.  HniTinun,  iinx  M,  Ijindi^vUie.  IjtnuiFler 
r»iint} .    I'a. 

lIAUItr  Al.tAI.K.V  SKKII  Wi'r  pure,  $g.wi 
tiwrrt  I'Inv.-r,  li.'i'^r  inin-.  t:i..'i<l.  .Vll  Oil  lli  bukbel 
Return  see<l  if  iml  ratlslii-il.  (><>o.  Itownuili. 
roniiTiUii.    Knit-rn*. 

SKI.Kt"ri:i>  rtiiil.  anl  Tniui'nill  miil  wlieat, 
Ml-M.     It,,..-:,      Itv,-.     TiiiMilliv      mill     CI.AiT     iSet-il. 

I'.    .1      f..i>r    .>M.|Mt    fn..    Ml.    mieail.    lllii... 

BABT    CHXCSB 


MaRTI.NS  fUlCKK.  Nniio  heller.  Barred, 
Whii.,  f.iilT  KiKk.i  l!.il«.  UiilT  onilncion,!, 
Vlilie  W.vBiidntte..,  While  .Mlnnr.io-.  !>• .  Bnih- 
iim».  l;llllll^,  14,-.  Wliiii-.  Iliiff  l.ii:hiirn«.  .\u 
<iiii»»,  Ti  .  Hi-Bvy  Mi\iil.  N  .  I.lciii  Mlveil.  td- 
1110'.  delivery.  laMtiKiiil.  Miiriln  -<  iiatcbrry. 
Ml      \l.|..ry.    i)lil,i 

rulCKS  <•.  II  Ii.  liMi  l[,«k-  i.r  I1.-.I-.  $1*1"): 
I.i-Klinnn.  SiT.Ui:  heavy  nii\ed  *»  i"i;  Ueht. 
17. UO.  lielivery  |:iiarnnleed.  t'ee-lim:  t.rptt-in 
raialuc  ti-'i'r  to  inaturili.  Iii-r  i'.  M.  Lamer. 
BoT    A".     Ml Ml^terrille.     Pii 


poTn>TBr 


FABX    XiAHIl 


■aSCEXiI.AHEOV8  I.AHDS 


*.',.i«Mi  l.NCn.MK. 

.viT,-K,  '.a     mil,- 

*'  hi«i|.  (fi-i»it     litwii.     near    city  ; 

nlfnlfa  uinl 


111. IK     <;ICAS.S     K.VK.M.— iKE; 
trolley.     1'     mllev     high 

......    ui  re>.    rlrli 

Beneml  emp  ^,11,  l4^ro\%  hhie  grHt» 
|ui>liire,  IHMI  Due  fruit  ireei^.  mihmIIoI:  iiImhii 
intir  Mtiiie  lit  |lll,iMNi  linliidiiig  trai'iiir.  .'>  hnrKeK, 
K  iiiw*.  miw*.  iiiiii-liiiiery,  hii.v.  ell.;  |Mirt  i-afch. 
Pii  tiiff*  PK.  Hit  SlriFUl'!*  (Htalngt^^MMl  l.'l-nHini 
hrl,  k  re»l(len<e,  ilaiwly  big  Imni.  f-ti-  :  Nillillnip. 
nliine  valued  tl.VUOti.  riiiiilog  I  .iMNt  t>Hri;niii» 
Kre,-.  Htnml  .Vii.ii,},  14'J:;  UK.  I.»i«l  Title  lll<lg., 
I'hilMilelphla.    I'll ________^__ 

»4.K<MI  -  IIIVS  KAItM  INI  AfltKS  i.-.  liend  Uve- 
^liN-k.  cr'»|i,*.  t'»nl».  Khx.v  t,-rni„  .Mr  lloiiKlaK, 
Herkimer,    X.     ^^. 

HAT  AHP  0»AnT  WATEP 

WAXTKII  Ua.v.  (,ri.ili.  I'.itiil...-  A|>|'le«.  Clb- 
l>ase.  oiilnni-.  t'lirlnaiU.  i'ii\  liiirhe-^t  iimrket 
l>ri>er.  Alfulln  llii.i .  CIumt  lln.v  fur  mle.  rea- 
luinalile  prii  i-h.  Tin-  lliiiiiillmi  t'n  .  New  (ii'tle. 
I'll 

BABH   EQUIPICEirT 


CRf.Mi!  s    »iTA.\rniiixs    »n 

|ileai*e    the    imr,  tiu>er.    'riif*    i»i- 
to   trial    in    th,-    bu.\er  >    >talil< 
Also     niei  I      |wrtitiii!i>       •mil- 

Water     Uiw  1.*       I.iiii-r     iiimI     I-', 


fHiiK'f  Hiil.I.VWiMiii  WHITK  l.KlillORN  Pal- 
lel»,  fnun  <rii|me«te<l  «Iim  k  frii  e-  riiiMiiialili'. 
Hhe.kl,r    \\  lull-    L.gliniii    Fnrin.    Xe^ailn.    Ohio. 


F.MW.I.-II      Wlliri:     l.Milliir.N.-^  -   I'^H.-ta 
Coikerei-      Klm-r     WhlKtlii.     .N.-h  villi-      I'a. 


ami 


WlllTt:     Ii:<ilUiUN    I'l  I.l.KTS    JU.ihi.    NeUon- 
I'lMillrx     i'ltrin.    i;r<^ve   t'ilv.    I*;l , 

IIIMI  I'KoiM  riN'i;  wiirrt:  i.KiiHKiiN  imiiei*. 

Il>  »,  ik-    »l.iai.  J.  i'.   M.-tV>.  Jr..   K'lileiiton.  I'li. 


coBir 


nun    M  \.V  s  t'liRX    IIAIIX  K.-^iriS.    |H„ir  nian« 

|irii |>     K'.',*,.!)!!     Hill,     luiiiille     i>liit:    aliai  ii 

nipnt.    I  re,,   laialoc  ^llnniI|g  ificlurei  nf  liarrent 
er.    rri,.-i— -   t',,.,    yiiliii.t.    Kiin»n-. 

PATEWTS 


l'.\  ri:N  l>  Time  imini-  in  a|i|i|>lnir  for  |mt 
eiil".  >,>iiil  i>k,'iili  nr  iiiialel  for  In^iriK  lloas  ><i 
WTlte  f-r  'r.e  l..".k.  •H-m  In  iil.-.iiin  n  I'ateni.' 
and  ■  Rei-nnl  nf  Invenllnii'  fnrin.  Nn  i  harfe  f.-r 
Informal  lull  nn  Innv  in  iirm-ee,!  fliirenc*  A. 
tiTlrli-ii.  lteBi.ier<-<l  I'liti  nt  .Mlnrin-y.  I51J  !<• 
curlty  SHXilg*  unit  fnlnun  r,  i.ll  r.nnk  I'.iiM  ii^ 
Wa-hiiiEiiin     U     r 

TOBACCO 


M:.\r    imivfcii.— •;  iiiriiiiie.ii     r,.«i    Qiiaiii> 

«'hiwinB,  -"•  IKM1II.I-.  »l  .'■'I  1".  $.'. ."•<'.  Smokliii!. 
U>.    *l  '■'•■     r\\x-    I'ri-i       |Miy    |>»iiiiun.  l/'Blled 

Fanner-,     Uanlwill      hitiinik.' 

I,r.\r  Tiil'ArCii.  fh.wlrir.  Ti  |a,nnil«.  II.:."! 
1(1.  (3  ::.*<  .xiiinkinr.  .'>  i>ini»lii,  >t  ini.  id,  tl.'e. 
t  nlleij    t  .■■riiiir».    MiM-lil.    K;. 

I.APPEmS 

t;\Ti;SMi>.^  :.  vi>i»i;its.  ui  ti.  tm  in..i    Defu-rii> 

ti\r  eiri  iilar«.  |ire|Mil<l  friielo  iMiv-  pruinnt 
aeryj,-!-     I>e    I'nlinn     .lew,-il     uiiii,. 

PET    STOCK ^ 

Will  IK  Mill"  Tin-  I11..1I  |.n>nl«l,l.  -lilellii,-: 
ni«ti-il  l'r,-,-*liii|r  |"-ii.  nlie  liiHli-.  tlir,.,.  feiaale*. 
>i;t.l«i       M,  iiil<>«»t>rii..k  I'liiiltry  Kami.  HI,  hneld.  I'a 

■AT— AXiPAXiPA 


Ki'll 

^irli-eK 
f>2    X 


S.VI.K        S«l.-.l 

Hiinlt-,1.     W  rti, 

nrlti   I'liirk  St.. 


I>iilry      Alfalfa. 

Il»      Jnliil     IH-vUn 

rhli-aic-.    Ill 


IMIvi- 
lla.v   «•. 


GOATS 


MII.K 

tln«lMi 


l.iHTS    »imI    KM>s 
ri;     I'a. 


othiM*  liarni-,|iii|,nieiiT. 
W     liiiiilmr.    Ka«t  Sir 


giiar.iiiieed      la 

<«liili(i*-4l    xiitijeci 

lliH.v    are   rtclit 

.iiitl     plonchioiia 

-I     fitrrier-i,     iiiiil 


."ieiwl  fnr  Uxiklit.  Winihmi. 
l-^mr,  .1  vol,,     rniin. 


,•1 


KZSOBXaiAVEOira 


win  r.I.AMK  Till:  I'.ri.l.  wfien  mir  civr  dor 
lint  lireed '.'  I  >.e  ('my  fao  ii  I  kni  i  in-fore  >er*iet-. 
Itr«iili»i  nr  yniir  inniK-y  Imrk;  sTt  i-entK  fnr  oiw 
■  n«  $::.t>0  for  live  iti«r«.  li,,>li>lllil.  W.wnlil,- is 
I  iiriii,    Itoute  -J.    lln\    ZiPC     It,  ninii     \Vn-hln«inii 


.^lllll.S  HMie  I'i..  .  I  Sll.ll.<  A-k  fnr  niir  new 
|(.\\  |irlii-  I'll  "111-  |ii"-.i-  ►i.i\<-  l»i'.alii«  Kir  -iln 
i;rir)iili  I.Miiiin-r  <nTii|i.iio  r.<i\  r.  llu'l-in  l-'iill*. 
N      >  

nol.l.  UOtiFIXO.  3  Illy.  HI.."..-.  |>er  roll  fTFuald. 
•Semi    fnr    cirriilar.    Wlniker    ltro«.      Villi*,    Mau 


Aaamra 


III   It    ."'.M.KSMK-^    nil     iiiiikiiii;    jj-nl    iiey.    We 

ii*-*->l  M  lit^ll»-r  ill  ,vniir  I  niMiiiiihii >  .  Si-iid  iiame*^ 
ihr,-,-  lni^ine«»  iin-n  .•  referi'ii- •■■'  ilreeniiig'h 
lilt    Viir«-rl»-».    \|,,iir.„.     Mii-tiicaii^ ^^^ 


EDVCATIOHAXi 


W  kNTKK  IMMKIH.xrKI  V  MKN  \\iiMi:X.  t>i 
.'..".  .|uulify  fnr  !,.,»,  niiin  111  .l.il-  »IJ.".-$'J.Vi 
tixiiitli.  Su-aili  eitiiilnv  iiniii .  iialil  vin  uttnii",  i-oni- 
in.ill  isllKatinll  -(lllTIi  lelil  .  Thnll-ntid>  Xeisleil 
leiirlv.  Write  tiznn-ni  liinllliite.  ;!*1.  Si  Ix.uIk. 
M..       r.i  I  111  v. 

SITgATIONS 

IMI  Viif  XEtli  KAU^I  ill  1  I'.  W..  ii,  >e  Jewloh 
yuiiiiK  men.  at»le-lHHlifit.  *,iiiie  \*iili.  tnii  ino-tly 
withuiil  exiK-rleiice.  wlm  waiii  farin  work.  If 
>»u  in  I'd  a  Kiiod.  riead:  mun  write  fnr  au  or- 
der blank,  oura  1-  imi  «  i-<'ii.iner,i!d  aKeney. 
>\ >  iiuike  no  i-harfe  'Iln  JenUh  .Vffrieiiiiiira' 
K<"leiv.  Inc.,  Box  f.  3«1  K  Uth  tUti-tt  Xew 
•\..rk    *•».«. 

POPS 

l;K';l.<TKRKr»  ni.il  M>N  ISKiilM  KIIKU  Old 
KM»li»h  ShephenU-  lle"t  of  «i«M-k  and  waleh 
il,iB».  Xatiiral  heeler*.  H.  •;.  lolnkr.  \eniilllnn 
Ohio.  


Itri-I    fi-r  raller<,  8«ti» 
Md,r»    K>  niiela,  i^tafforri 


HAT  TKItniKIl   I'f 
fin-iinii   giinranii  i-tt. 

Knii:*. ^_^.^__^.^___ 

AIKIiM.!':  I'fll*  Mii|e».  $»«.(»:  ^Vnla1e^.  (.'>.00. 
l'.eaal<  lliniiid  I'tiin.  Miiie>.  fiO.iW:  Kemaleo. 
»».iai.    Ji.-r    M,»irM.     K.  i.     liuiilmr,     fa    


MAKi:  mo  rr.iinTS  wUh  l'hlii<hllla  Rahbll- 
ISal  ninne.y  iiinker-.  Wrli.  I-r  fiolK  ,M><  Conrad^' 
iI:oi.  h.    I»i'tivi.r     I'-ilii. 


Cultivation  «.f k«t- 
July  prevents  the  fruit 
taking  on  color  desired 
by  market  • 


A  natural  growth  oF 
weed f» or  cover  crop,. ^ 
he  I  pt  to  mature  the  f  rui  t 

and  maintains  organic  suppNinjoil 


This  KINO  prcul-TWAIlON  \S  Hi\RD-rO 
S>TOP    ANYTIME  OP  TMC  ^e^R. 
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Notes  on  Canada 

ACROSS  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  a 
fog  so  thick  one  could  not  see 
a  porpoise  roll — if  there  are 
porpoises  in  Fundy — four  hours  by 
fast  steamer  from  Digby,  N.  S.,  bring^s 
us  to  St.  John  (pronounced  s'  John, 
with  the  accent  on  the  Jolui),  center 
of  commercial  life  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  size  and  equipment  of  the  harbor 
arrests  our  attention.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  harbor  never  freezes  which 
makes  St.  John  a  year-round  port. 
Here  the  salmon  fisherman  spreads 
his  nets,  the  round  buoys  or  bobbers 
which  hold  them  upright  looking  like 
strings  of  beads  on  the  mist-covered 
water. 

Mills,  factories  and  machine  shops 
give  the  town  an  industrial  appear- 
ance. However,  it  is  not  an  unsightly 
city,  thanks  to  early  builders  and 
present  citizens.  When  Paul  Bedell 
laid  out  the  city  in  1784  he  provided 
for  a  number  of  open  spaces  which 
have  been  beautified  and  are  highly 
prized  by  the  i)€ople  of  St.  John.  One 
of  these,  King  Square,  across  the 
street  frmn  the  hotel  where  we  stayed, 
is  really  a  17-acre  flower  garden  with 
an  abundance  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  one  would  expect  to  meet  on- 
ly in  tropical  regrions.  Members  of  our 
party  who  know  about  such  things 
proclaimed  that  the  masses  of  azaleas 
in  bloom  surpassed  in  size  and  bril- 
liance of  coloring  any  they  had  seen 
elsewhere.  In  fact  the  women  in  our 
group  were  constantly  enraptured  by 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  throughout 
Canada.  What  we  liked  best  about 
this  garden  was  the  miniature  stnoon- 
er  gracefully  sailing  around  a  swan 
and  duck-bedecked  pool,  and  but  for 
our  advancing  years  and  assumed  dig- 
nity we  should  have  challenged  any 
urchin  of  St.  John  to  a  toy  sail-boat 
race. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  widely  famed 
as  the  place  where  the  tide  rises  high- 
er than  at  any  other  place  (.n  the 
globe.  This  freakish  performance  oc- 
curs near  St.  John  at  what  is  known 
as  the  "reversing  Falls."  The  high 
tide  squeezing  through  a  450-foot 
gorge  piles  up  26  feet  high.  On  going 
out  it  takes  the  .same  course,  for 
there  is  no  other,  and  the  "falls"  re- 
verse. 

«    *    * 

FROM  St.  John  we  went  to  Fred- 
ericton.  capital  of  the  province,  an 
attractive  town  which  nestles  among 
its  stately  old  trees  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  smallest  capital  city  in  Canada 
in  respect  to  population,  and  the  larg- 
est in  respect  to  area.  It  comprises 
only  about  ten  thousand  people  but 
the  city  limits  includes  within  their 
boundaries  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
square  miles. 

•  •     • 

T^E  Eastern  Townships,  a  portion 
of  Quebec  west  of  Maine,  is  a 
fertile,  pastoral  region  largely  set- 
tled by  Rnglish-.speaking  people.  Mix- 
ed farming  prevails  and  the  region  is 
an  attraction  for  city  folks  who  spend 
their  holidays  among  its  lakes  and 
hills.  The  density  of  population  in- 
creases as  we  approach  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  city  of  Montreal. 

•  •     • 

MONTREAL  is  the  metropolis  of 
Canada.  It  has  a  population  of 
over  a  million,  including  more  French- 
men than  found  in  any  city  outside  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  banking  and  business 
center  and  although  .situated  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  tlic  sea  i.s  the  se<  nnd 
Itfrgest  port  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Like  New  York  it  is  on 
an  island.  Its  ind\i.«tries  produce  over 
a  half  billion  dollars  worth  a  yo.ir; 
it  ships  over  two  hundred  million 
bu.shels  of  grain  annually  nnd  has 
the  largest  .siuport  elevator  in  the 
world  with  a  capacity  of  four  million 
bu.shels.  Features  of  interest  in  Mon- 
treal are  too  numerous  even  to  men- 
tion, but  wo  must  not  forget  the 
shrine  of  .St.  Joseph,  where  the  lame 
and  the  trouble-laden  painfully  mount 
Us  99  .steps  on  their  knees,  .■^topping 
to  repeat  a  prayer  on  each  step. 

M.  C.  O. 
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YOU  CANT  TAKE  CHANCES 
AT  HARVEST  TIME 


WHEN  every  minute  counts-' when  every  man  on 
the  place  is  working  to  the  limit ' '  the  slightest 
trouble  with  a  tractor  is  too  much  trouble! 

It's  not  enough  to  check  over  your  tractor  before  the 
big  rush  begins "  unless  you  make  sure  that  it  stays  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  best  way  to  make  sure  of 
that  is  to  be  sure  of  the  gas  and  oil  you'll  use. 

If  you  pin  your  faith  to  ORANGE  AMERICAN  GaS  and 
Amoco  Motor  Oil- there'll  be  no  let  down  on  the 
score  of  fuel  and  lubrication.  Your  motor  will  be  hit- 
ting as  well  at  the  end  of  a  long,  grinding  day  as  it  was 
in  the  dewy  morning! 


Seeds 
of  Ideas 


A  D VERTISEMENTS  are  selected  seeds  of 
"**  ideas  planted  in  the  soil  of  your  mind. 
If  cultivated  thoughtfully,  these  ideas  will 
produce  greater  comforts  and  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  your  aims.  These  selected 
seeds  of  advertising  can  help  you  to  live  more 
fully  at  less  cost. 


I 


•  *  • 


For  full  value    buy 
standard  products. 
Manufacturers  stand 
back  of  advertised  Hoods. 


The  advertisements  in  this  publication  are  -i 

a  record  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
for  you.  They  will  give  you  many  new  ideas 
and  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  buy.  And 
they  will  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

•    ♦    ♦ 

The  advertisements  are  news.  They  are 
interesting.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  them 
carefully  and  regularly.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  business. 
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Four-Homed  Persian  Sheep  on  a  Long  Island  Estate 
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Tiit^  ^■(vrr 


ill  l*airk  cV  I'ollstril 


ffe4ul!>^  i^  iliie  lo 


Ihc^ii-  !<ui*e  |»i-oiil!<« 


to  IVed<^i*$i« 


I'se  oiir  «/«iT  \  Jfi'th  to  iiiaiin- 
innxiniiim  priKliirtum  uiul  /aii/f/i- 


lomplrlr  UmI  of  i'ttrk /t  t'o/hirri  fV*'rl« 

l^.llllr,^  If««N:  1  ii>  or  HiiM  Dry  Mh-Ii  llnl  HiMx'ii  Vriiidi  Crowinn 
I  . .  .1  lnl.rm..Ii..l.-  (  liiik  F.r.l  T  &  1'  Cliirk  >rr.Urli  I*  \  I"  Thirk 
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JO  ll.r.l  il.  hh  !«.  Milki.l.-  t.iiH  M.iil  Olh.r  Kii.Ij,:  P  &  I'  M.-rk 
I... I  Iti-oii  H...  k  r.T.I  Co-Tlill  I'id  iind  HoK  K;Ui<.ii  I»U.m.ii 
1  •-.•il     I*  Jl  I'  Hoi-.-  I  .•.•<I     I'orahoiit.t-  T«hle  Corn  M»mI. 


Farm  Facte  and  Fancies 


Bv    \l.\  A   AC. Kb 


11HI  not  know  Hiiylhing  tibdiil  .suu 
.-.puts.  People  "vvho  know  probably 
also  know  much  IhJit  is  not  so. 
Distance  always  favois  imuiviraiy. 
Pile  spots  may  "be  responsible  in  some 
measure  for  peiit)ds  of  excessive  heal 
an*t  drouth,  but  the  fact  one  way  or 
the  other  s.ems  to  me  unimportant. 
The  only  thing  that  really  counts  is 
that  a  year  now  and  then  brings  such 
drouth  and  excessive  heat  that  the 
best  farming  in  the  world  cannot 
counteract  their  effect  in  any  half- 
satisf\nng  degree. 

The    dependence    i>f    the    farmer    ou 
the   weather   prouii.ses    to    remain   the 
outstiinding  factor  in  the  uncertainty 
that    is    tied    up    in    his    tnisiness.     U 
bankers*   had  U»  face  a*.   n«uch  uncer- 
liuiily   they    might    want    the    govern- 
ment   to    guarantee    them    cost    i>Uis 
•en   |>er  cent  just   as  some    manufac- 
turers* .did   during    the    war. 
C  Tupping  iind  Kulntall 
The    normal    amount    of    heat    and 
,\ater  fixes  the  character  of  a  region's 
agriculture.      There    are    farmers    on 
i  the  We.^tern  Coast  who  make   money 
cropping    land    that    gets   only    ten   oi 
eleven  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  year 
They    have    found,   for   example,   that 
they  can  grow  a  crop  of  Lima  beans 
nn  laud  that  got  that  many  inches  ot 
water    the    previous    winter. 

When  land  get.«   from  fifty    to  one 

iiundred   per   cent    more   water,    from 

'  Texas     northward    to     the    Canadian 

i  line,  there  is  adju.-tment  of  <rops  and 

';  methods  ti>  normal  rainfall  that  brings 

1  success   to  the   farmer.    Farther  east 

■  the  cropping  is  adjusted  to  a  bigger 

,  tK.rmal    rainfall,    distributed    through 

i  the   year,  and   to  a   certain   range   of 

temperature,  and  a  total  rainfall  that 

-satisfies    the    western    bean    grower 

means  disaster  to  the  eastern  farmer. 

.\nd    excessive    lieat     is    worse    than 

!  dnnith. 

IM)M-ounig«>iiM>nt 

i       It   is  a  long   time  ago  that  1   first 

was    annoyed   by    the   comment   of  a 

financial   authority   that   an  immen.se 

I  wheat    crop,    which    had    sent    prices 

way    to  the   bottom,   was   after  all   a 

K(K".d  thing  for  the  railroads  l>ecaus. 

they    woidd   have   all    that    wheat    to 

handle.    It  was  true  enough,  in  a  way. 

btit  1  didn't  like  the  way  It  was  said. 

.\nd  now  drouth  and  heat  mean  less 

«.f   some   kinds   of   produce   to  handb 

and  less  of  some  inantiiRctureil  goods 

to    iH-   iKiught,    but    these    i.rosjiectlvi 

losses,    great    as    th-y    may    Ijt,    an 

to*,   minor  a   matter   for   comparison 

■with    the    los.ses    and   discouragement 

of   huntlreds   of   thotisands   of   htmian 

>>elngs  wht>  .see  that  they  caimot  break 

even    this   year. 

With  tran.si»ortation  lines  and  uiau- 
ufactunrs  it  is  a  financial  problem, 
and  important  enough  in  iU*  way.  but 
It  is  a  mighty  human  proVtlem  for 
the  man  who  sees  that  he  may  not 
>.e  able  to  meet  Interest,  or  to  e<lu- 
cate  children  as  planned,  or  even  to 
keei>  tip  courage  for  another  year, 
and  that  Is  worst  of  all.  A  year  fol- 
lowing a  dry  sunma  r  Is  more  j«romls- 
Ing  than  a  y<ar  following  a  wet  simi- 
mer.  T  think  this  is  true,  and  then 
are  substantial  reasons  for  th«'  liellef 

Bre«id  for  ChlnH 

A    subscriber   who    rightly   is   trou- 
bled by  the  famine  situation  In  China. 
and  also  by   the  surplus  of  wheat   In 
thl."    country,    writes:     "The    farmers 
ought  to  dump.  say.  twenty-five   per 
cent  of  the  wheat  crop  Into  the  hands 
of  the  China  Famine  Relief.  Inc..  and 
put   the  l>rlce   up  enough   on    >v!mt    le 
mains     to    .  t.ver     the     v.nu.     <■(     Ih. 
'A,hc"le."    If   no   new    \vti'-at    li.'d    moved 
i.ut    ot    growers'   Imiids,   if   there   wer. 
(..ifcci    oiKani/.alion   aiiiouK   v'owei-. 
itnd   if   Ih.    gift    were   large  enough   to 
lednte    supply   lo   demand   so   that    th<' 
tarilT  riite  could  be  adtled  to  the  jxii  . 
within   this   country,   China-   millions 
woidd    be    saved    great    HiUTciing    and 
our  giiiwers   would   not    tje   the   losers 
by    the    ii\{l      The    "Ifs"    are     insur- 
moun table   at    this   time 


<  hairiimn    l..egKe'H   .\pp«-al 

But  there  is  an  even  bigger  "If.'  .\ 
gtRid  price  for  wheat  within  our  coun- 
try means  increased  production  unleH.s 
there  is  agreement  U>  restrict  acreaj;.- 
to  home  neeils.  and  Chairman  Legfjt-  s- 
recent  visit  to  the  center  of  winter 
wheat  production  makes  the  fact  char 
that  restriction  is  not  acceptable  ii. 
tlie  growers.  Their  argument  is  that 
cost  of  equipment  for  seeding  and 
harvesting  demands  big  acreage^-  on 
the  indivuhial   farms. 

Personally,  I  shoidd  like  to  see  t.nr 
government   make  a  big  contributinn 
(.f  wheat  to  relieve  awful  famine  nn 
ditions  in  the  Orient,  but  as  a   ni.au.-, 
of   securing   and    maintaining    a    good 
price  level   for  wheat  iii   this   country 
1  canmit  see  any  means  except  redui 
tion  of  production  to  a   p<iinl  slightly 
below  consumptive  demand.    JoV)  say^ 
that    there   is   a    time    for  everyfhiU).' 
and  right  now   is  the  time  I  am  di- 
«ouraged    ab<»ul    a    satisfactory    -"iii 
tion   of   out    wheal    problem. 
Knergy 
.•\lways  we  are  guessing  on  tin    lu 
lure.     The    farmer    does    it    when    '■■ 
plants    and    the    I'nited    States    St.el 
^^lmpany  when   it  spends  million-  .m 
new     facilities    while    there    is    not    .< 
market  for  present   output.    Th«'   p>'^ 
simisl  looks  the  world  ovei-  and  ^a\- 
that  this  countiy  unist  drop  b;ii  k  '>, 
cau.se  industry  throughout   the  w.id 
is  in  a  bad  way.    He  tells  us  that  oni 
level    of    living    nuist    gradually    ap- 
proach the  world  plane  of  living    lU 
falls  to  take  into  account  the  store  o( 
energy  In  the  American  people.    Lif^ 
and    growth    are    Ixmnd    together   s«i 
tight  in  their  thinking  that  as  loTig  i«- 
there  Is  life  there  is  pretty  sttre  to  l* 
growth.    It  is  a  mental  attittide  tliai 
cannot  l>e  downed.   The  Individual  who 
has  It  usually  wins  In  the  long  nm 

Maybe  It  l.s  a  mingling  of  races 
here,  maybe  it  Is  the  air,  maybe  it  i."- 
because  we  have  been  a  meat-ef'tinj: 
people,  maybe,  more  probably,  it  ha." 
been  -our  co(mtr>''s  undeveloped  re- 
sources that  oft'ere<l  opj.orlmtlty  l'«- 
It  one.  all  or  other  lauses,  energy  \nll 
keep  American  people  moving  up  ti' 
better  planes  of  living.  The  excep- 
titms  are  a  small  perct-ntage,  aiul  even 
If  one  lacks  energy  he  can  qualify 
for  refueling  for  the  tree-sitters  that 
po   abound   ilurlng   these  dog-day^ 


I. a  to  May  Pljis 

WITH  the  ver>-  bullish  feeliiif.  ..mi 
at  live  scramble  for  fee.liii); 
shotes  early  the  past  spring  wi-  M 
fhem  all  go  by.  March  was  i.iiiiUly 
iiiil  it  was  kind  of  a  relief  not  t.  ?-h 
.1  bunch  of  shotes  wading  througli  the 
nnid  and  stirring  up  Mother  !•:.  ill' 
\nth    their   noses. 

.\lKiUt  the  first  of  May  we  ti'ol.  «'" 
.'i  few  common  h^tklng  giltn  that  )ni<l 
iH'cn  after  a  fcedlot  of  cattle  and  to 
farrow  In  two  or  thiee  weeks.  The."* 
three  weeks  of  grass  j>ut  them  in  linf 
condition  to  farrow  and  not  a  piK 
was  lost,  coming  from  May  20  to  '^5. 
Pigs  arriving  at  such  a  late  date  inuct 
surely  be  aimed  at  the  low-prUe<1 
glut  of  the  year.  Earlier  in  our  farm 
Ing  experience  we  would  not  l^^'* 
looked    at    such   unseasonable   pi^:- 

The.se  pig.n  were  out  in  the  sui.  tin 
.M cond  day  and  have  been  very  lin*' 
•doers"  ali  the  time.  They  can  Ui\rsf 
the  sows  for  nine  i.«r  ten  wetkf-  I'l"! 
yet  have  time  to  "throw  the  x'f" 
into"  the  .sows  and  sell  them  on  thf 
better  fall  market.  Saved  tlu  "'" 
I.  ting  of  these  sows,  the  muddy  -l:ii' 
foi'  early  pigs;  given  the  more  sam  ■'t'> 
iiuJ  mole  livable  summer  seMs..ii  '•' 
kick  Hfininil  out  pigs  can  actual'.,  ^ 
-tait.-ii    mill  11    I  lleaper    as    Well. 

Next  Deci'inbct  when  w.'  lia\'  i'' 
take  our  ••nii'dit  iiie"  in  the  wa>  •'' 
a  lower  piiie  per  |K>und  we  an  P'' 
ing  to  recall  with  some  satisfi.'  tien 
at  least  what  a  nice  easy  staii  ^*' 
had  with  our  May  pigs  and  wl;  i  ' 
quick   ••pick-uii  they  showed      H   '' 


Term  of  School 


I 


By  W.  D.  7AS7i 

an  eight-month  term  of  school 
c>  long  foi  the  country  in  West 
.iginia?  The  writer  has  Intro- 
,!,.(..!  this  subject  on  previous  occa- 
^iMi.s  in  this  paper  and  has  thereby 
iiivii^iht  down  the  anathemas  of  cer- 
uv  Mhool  people  upon  hsl  head,  but 
h,  I-  able  to  stand  this  and  is  again 
layir.K  himself  liable  to  be  criticised. 
Vmly  last  week  a  heavy  taxpayer 
t(,!,)  m  my  hearing  that  their  .school 
liail  leen  carried  on  for  eight  months 
with  an  average  attendance  of  four 
pup.N  The  teacher  was  paid  over 
on.  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Thi« 
ii.ii'.ition  existed,  he  said,  In  many 
pla.  •  -  in  the  county.  On  account  of 
thp  woik  on  the  farms  many  of  the 
(ildi  r  boys  and  girls  do  not  get  to 
ent.r  school  until  the  beginning  of 
the  >.  (ond  month  and  they  are  taken 
out  I'f  school  one  month  before  it 
d(.v,-  This  reduces  the  average  at- 
tcn.liiK  e  in  many  schools. 

State  Fixes  Salaries 
V.ii.-'  ago  the  taxpayer  vas  per- 
mlTt'  d  to  vote  whether  a  levy  should 
be  l..:'l  for  school  purp<:).seri.  Later 
thi.-  law  was  so  amended  that  it  was 
not  lu cessary  for  the  voter  t')  vote 
(in  the  question,  and  there  was  but 
littl.  '•bjection  to  the  change.  At  that 
tini.  the  Board  of  Education  fivcd  the 
.salaiies  of  the  teachers,  but  utidei  the 
new  ngime  a  minimum  and  a  max- 
inr>  II  salary  are  fixed  by  the  state. 
Thi  Hoard  has  no  authority  to  pay 
a  li  .-.■•  or  a  greater  salary  than  the 
.stall  says  shall  be  paid.  In  many 
(■{ii.ri'.ics  there  Is  a  surplus  of  teach- 
•  r.";.  h\it  here  Is  a  case  where  the  law 
I'f  -  .['ply  and  demand  does  not  gov- 
ern ptices.  This  surplus  is  increasing 
rai'idly.  but  the  teachers  get  tLc  s!»me 
j>rii  .• 

A  hill  was  introduced  Into  the  last 
Lit  lature  providing  that  the  pefipl* 
sh  ■  .1  1  have  a  right  to  vote  v.'hether 
thty  wanted  a  six  or  an  eight-month 
teiii:  ■'{  school  but  the  bill  did  not  get 
mi'.  '■!  the  committee  room.  Since  the 
ta.\ payers  pay  for  the  running  of  the 
s<h."iis,  is  it  any  more  than  right 
that  they  should  .say  how  long  the 
term  should  be?  If  the  question  was 
suhii.itted  to  the  taxpayers  .son>e  di.s- 
tri(!-  and  some  coimties  no  d'n.ot 
w.'ild  Vote  for  an  eight-month  term. 
»"hil»>  many  others  would  vole  for  :i 
six-n  .nth  term,  but  is  that  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  atlowcl 
^l  d.  I  ide  the  question  for  the m.^elves  .' 

.\ge   of  Graduation 

M,.iiy  years  ago  the  towns  had  six 
lui'l  tight  mon'Jis  of  school  while  the 
count  I  y  had  but  four  monthf  The 
tea.h.rs  in  those  days  came  f.-om  the 
niral  -ections  to  teach  both  the  rural 
an<l  I  he  town  schools. 

B.  y>  an.l  girls  are  being  graduated 
froT).  the  grades  at  from  12  to  11 
ye.i!-  .if  age  and  from  the  high  shi-.  is 
«*  K  and  18  years  of  age.  'ir.d  :hii 
i-"  !■  young  to  send  them  away  from 
high  'chool.  A  six-month  teim  «>f 
^«h.  ■  would  hold  them  a  year  or  two 
'"r;>.'  in  school.  \\'hen  they  did  gel 
"Ut  '•  iir  minds  would  be  iMore  fully 
''fv.  .  p,.,i  and  they  would  be  better 
pf»I'  I..1  to  decide  whether  Uu-y  want- 
eii  a  lilt  go  training  or  wanted  to  en- 
(fag.    n  business. 

I'repttrution    for    IJfe   Work 

T:  iHiy  or  the  girl  will  be  better 
P'*"!'  '.(1  for  the  farm  or  the  home 
^  li>  ■><■  she  spends  halt  the  year  on 
'bf  ?  ini  and  Ihe  othf«r  hiilf  in  .school. 
Jcii!.-  people  need  to  be  trained  m 
'*'t  ■  ^'  money  and  ti '.\v  reed  to  be 
'*">•■;  how  to  .spend  i*.  judiciously. 
Hti.  n  are  the  school  .  .f  the  piesent 
'^y  I  .iling. 

•^5  ■.  than  60  per  c.-el  of  the  ta>es 
*t  |.iy  goes  to-;iuppui  tJv  scho.  Is. 
"iir.'.M'ds  of  home.',  aiv  bemg  sold  f«tr 
^he  •  .xcs  levied  agair..sl  them  and  i! 
thet,  ,s  ever  to  come  any  reli.>f  to 
thf  •  ver-burdened  lax  payci'  the 
'cb<...is  ns  well  as  all  <  ttur  institu- 
|oin,-  must  make  some  .saniftces.  For 
'*o  y.ars  the  livestvk  farmei -i  have 
^•"t  money.    Is  it  any  m-«ie  th^n  tKir 


In  Late  Summer 


Every  Idle  Bird  Is  a 
Drag  On  Your  Income 


MAKE  IT  Y(^rR  AIM  to  own  a  flock  in  which  every  hen  and 

pullet  is  a  hiyer.    Get  rid  of  the  summer  boarder.';  as  (juickly  as 

po.^sihle;  they  are  «'\jiensive  guests. 

(^f  course,   to  know  wiiich  are  which,  you  must   feed  them  so  the 

birds  that  nut  lav  will  have  a  chance  to  prove  it.    For  this  purpose, 

use  Anico  Open  Formula  Mashes, 


because  these  mashes  j;iv<'  the 
best  results  in  production  and 
conilition.  and  also  keep  your 
cti.-^ts  way  down. 

After  culling,  continue  to  feed 
Amco  to  your  laying  flock  and 
to  your  jnillets.  This  will  keep 
your  hens  from  an  early  molt 
and  continue  to  build  up  your 
pullets  after  heavy  production 
begins.  Management  like  this 
is  responsible  for  the  flnc  story 
the  Kurtz  Brothers  have  to  trll. 

Ask  your  nearest  Amco  Agent 

^hrri-  1(>.500  Binlf.  <irt  Anirn       as   it    is   the   first    time   we    have     tO  get  yOU  a  C01)y  of  Extfa  EggS.a 

entered   birds  in   any  show.      We 

l»ooklet  that  tells  you  in  a  clear 
manner  lu>w  to  manage  your 
summer  birils  for  extra  profits. 


Laurel  Kun  Poultry  Farms,  oMiied 
by  the  kurrz  Brothers,  of  Ohio- 
pyle.  Pa..  ha\e  a  flock  made  up  of 
4. .^00  layers,  and  12.000  chickk. 

They  have  fed  .\mco  for  four 
years,  and  have  secured  fine  pro- 
duction and  wonderful  condition. 
.\t  Ihe  last  Poultry  .Show  in  PIfis- 
burn  they  showed  the  first  prire 
pullet,  and  |tt>t  ei^ht  other  places. 
all  in  the  production  class. 

Ibe  Kurtz  Druthers  say,  "We 
feel«er>  proud  of  this  show  record. 


attribute  the  major  credit  for  our 
well-developed  birds  to  Amco 
Feeds." 

Amco  .Super  E|t£  Mash  is  used 
for  the  layers  and  .\mco  Startinfl 
and  (>rowin|l  Mash  for  the  chicks. 
The  pullets  weighed  i'.  pounds 
when  placed  in  layinfl  quarters 
and  fiained  riflht  up  to  the  time 
when  heavy  production  set  in. 
The  layers  kept  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, although  their  production  is 
\erv  heaw. 


IMS  IKK  I   0FFH:K:  MIArA,  V\. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 
Div.  OF  allif:d  mills,  iNr. 


Saue  STEPS  ^;2^y^/^^/7/^^TIME,MONEY,  HEALTH 

-^^^^  RUNNING  WATER  ^ 

ihin  lh»  old-l^hionrd  in»lhod  o(  piimpinK  and  carrying 
filer   A  Hi>o«iri  •il»r  •\M»m  (xniihn  tSi»  drud«cr>  and 
>aut  of  lim»  and  fn«rg>  forr»»r.  ft  luppl.n  water  under 
,p,«.ure  Al  TOMATICAltV.  I>I  PfcNDABLY.  ECO- 
'nOMIC.AHY.  no!  only  (or  household  um.  but  loe  everi 
olher  porpoM  on  the  farm. 
1-^  The  Hootter  ■•  huili  lot  (»eeinaneni  trr\K».  It  «  limple. 
*      ruurd.  and  buill  ot  qualm  maieriali.  And  il  u  pmteeied 
INSIDE  ANl>  Ol'T  h.  a  hea»>  cojiint  c(  pure  nnr.  applied  !•»  the 
f*«>i>u>  GalN  AZink  Proceaa. 

FLINT  &:  WALLING  MFG.  CO.* 

24    OAK  STREET  KE  NnAtlVILLr.  INDIANA.. 

A  Free  Book  ^^^^B^^  Buj^^rj 

eftke 

*  STAR* 

Windmill 


Th»  t^»fc  •►h^"  »•'-  **<^ 

^  rit«  Ic*  rl  le^' 


METAL 
PROOFS 

Stemtest  Wues- Lowest  Prices^ 

DIIRARI  F    ^"^  ''<•<"  houM  nr  ham  •eb 

I-  I   ropfeJ  f  r  t.n.J      Klrr  wo  \.   r :»!     .-:•• 
ITB.    llchtnliKproo!.    vii  i  and  wet'Ser  i  r<«' 
I'lire  •irel.  painted  or  tmlranlred    or  K.)««r'. 
t«:i..nii     riitl  railitlng.    copper  be«rl;ig    aiee 

BEALTTIFIIL  "»'»•  *"  "•'»  r>i»e- 

.;.  I.li;«!    rl-i.ler    Bpnlih    llle'      Shi^t-i    am 
<:    rurt^..if.|.    1  crimped    or   aundlDC  He,.™) 

ECONOMICAL  '«'♦ «"  «<»  •••^  t.»» 

rert  lo  rnu  at  amtilnd)    l<- <    tifturr   irie« 

T^.i-.s-rlt  of  fan»er«  h«.i- 
feurd  lilvardi  Meial  Hoofl  ■ 
the  periuai  ent  tolutlon  to  tha 
rnrfl-c  rn.Meni  Tou  will  too 
Write  fiiT  free  ••mclrt.  pHcM 

•  nd     lk.or.r.s     llwk     No     1  ,:'l 


WtPiv 

Id*  Frujhi 


The  Etiwsrti*  Msmrfscturing  CamFtnT 

M41M81  ButttrSt  C4«il».«M;osr. 


teacherM  to  stni-.  1 
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More   Readers    on    Farms   in    Pennsylvania    than    Any    Other    Farm    Paper 
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NESHAWINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


IGH/ 


J5^1  #;«  1'  hiMt  vfiff  fiour 

tu  /«f/— tlial's  High  Gear  l*r<>- 
iliK'littli! 

liuT«'a»c  your  opp  i)roril» — pt'l 
CV«Tyooiil  ofprtifit  |M<'.>ilil<>  i'roin  jinir  t'vfil  tlollar 
— »Iiirt  your  luvt-rs  into  "llipir"  >tiih  Larro  Eftg 
Mu!>li  and  I^rru  Scratch  (jraiiis. 

Larro  F.^y  Mash  vian  devrhnicil  for  "High  Gear" 
per  forma  iicc.  yft  it  in  decidedly  Itnt  a  forcing 
ration.  It  hn*  |irf>vcd  in  eight  \car8  of  rontinnoux 
texlin^  at  l^irro  Rcftearch  Farm  against  all  known 
egg  riitionn,  that  it  bring;*  nutrv  *'ffgM  Mltd 
wnttr*'  proHlM  without  itacritice  of  health  or 
vitality  to  the  hen.  It  ban  brought  out  laying 
capacitic!!  in  ilf>ekH  that  owners  never  thought 
existed  —  it  baa 
changed  Itoarder 
flockn  to  profit 
producers! 

If  your  laying 
flock  is  not  on 
Larro  Kgg  Mach, 
it's  not  ill  ''High'*. 
U.  Higgenhotb* 
ain'^  letter  here 
telN  >«hal  hi«  t«liif^ 
to  "High"  did  fur 
him' 


Callalian.  Fla. 
JuIt  .Siii,  1930. 
!>tariiB|i  kIiIi  IOOO  chirli*  ob 
Larro  Chirk  ^lartrr  aail  I^rnt 
Groolnp  Maah  I  »ai  ablr  lo  |inl 
SI2  (lullrU  IB  Ihr  la.iiof  hoBM'. 
rhr  ptillrtP  t.rrr  ffrfl  OB  l^rro 
EfffI  Ma«h  and  i.hi»««rd  a  pro6lof 
•  :{.  10  prr  hir<l  for  ihr  pa»l  yrmr. 
Thr  bi^hrM  <U>  '•  proHurtioo  <•■• 
41;.  Thi»  •■•  obiatBrd  br  a 
gradual  iBrrra««<.  Tbr  nortality 
<iB  Ihrar  brna  fur  ibr  jrrar  raa 
Iru  IhaB  2',^. 

I>.  lli|i||rBb»lbaBi. 


THi:     L.\KHt»>XI       MIIIIX;     tOMPANY 
lletroit,    Michigan 


\a.nto^ 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POllTRY     '    H<K;S     '    DAIRY 


1  AKKO    IAMII>     llOliR    HIST    lOR    MKI    \l).    IUs(  1    lis     TAKls    ANH    Ills 


CIDER!  How    Profitable 

to    Press   it    from    Culls   and 

Second   Grade    Apples 

Many  iniii'lf  a)f  iii.iIvIhk  I'IV:  i>riilit»  liv  npcra- 
tiiiK  a  latqiiliar  Cider  l'i<>>.  !'.i'can>c  tlu-  i»res«i 
i-  linili  111  >i/r-  'iuitahlc  lor  l<oa"l>i<lf  Markctine. 
I'll'  Iiulivifliial  <  >riliarilt-l  ami  (  ii-i'ini  I'h-^miiv 
It  is  easily  «>iicr,iic<l.  cxctt>  iica  .  i  prt  ~-iiri-  .itnl  utIn 
!ic"fi    jiid   rulii-r    li'li). 

Praaa '^upplip   ,   H;.mm<-r  Typr   Pulpar 
Rotary  <  ider  ^trrtinrr.  Quick  DiMin  Hnck-^,  etc. 
(it  fo'   Bulhtin  on  ffoirfiirfr  Prrts  anrf  Fnfinri,  B  ulrf. .  Smu  milt\      Tnn-tttrt 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited      Box  14G,    York,  Pa. 


Ha>  B«/r.'  arKl  F»tm  Mithir.trr. 


RL.AD   THK  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO   KNOW   WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


1  SHALL  use  the  following  letter  as 
a  text  this  week  because  there  ar-^ 
several    questions   which    may    b-j 
i  of  general  interest: 
I       "Mr.  R.  P.  Kester:     Having  bren  a 
j  reader  of  the  National  Stockmai.  ami 
'  Farmer  and  the  Pennsylvania  St-'ck- 
man    and    Farmer    for    a    nair.ber    of 
years.  I  am  going  to  write  for  some 
advice  and  ask  a  few  questions. 

'•In  the  first  place.  1  want  to  state 
that  I  am  not  a  farmer.  The  extent 
of  my  farming  is  several  large  garden 
patches.  Being  regularly  employed 
on  shift  work  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
spare  time  on  my  hands  which  I  find 
it  profitable  to  put  in  at  gardening. 

"Now  I  have  available  a  piece  of 
river  bottom  land  of  about  two  acres, 
more  or  less,  which  I  can  put  out 
next  year.  This  has  grown  to  weeds 
and  grass  for  about  six  or  seven  years 
and  the  folks  want  it  cultivated  to 
keep  down  the  weeds. 

"Have  a  part  of  it  out  this  year. 
just  what  I  can  tend  by  hand  tools, 
lio.ssibly  100x100  feet. 

"Now  I  want  to  know  if  you  can 
give  me  any  facts  concerning  these 
garden  tractors,  especially  the  kind 
you  have.  Would  it  be  profitable  on 
a  patch  of  this  size  when  all  plowing 
and  fitting  has  to  be  hired?  Would 
this  type  of  machine  handle  this  soil 
which  is  sandy  clay  and  very  loose? 
"I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  readers  who  have  had  experi- 
'  ence  with  these   machines. 

"This  spring  I  planted  peas  and. 
:  although  the  dry  spell  kept  my  crop 
back  I  found  that  on  the  higher,  sandy 
ground  the  peas  flourished,  while  on 
j  the  lower  clay  ground  they  hardly 
grew  at  all.  Would  lime  help  this  ?  The 
lower  ground  Is  well  drained  and  ap- 
parently does  not  hold  water  to  sour 
it.  It  seems  possible  that  a  lack  of 
available  nitrogen  is  the  reason.  Can 
peas  be  inoculated  with  bacteria  suc- 
cessfully 7 

"I    wanted    to    start    an    extensive 
strawberry  patch   here   at   the  house. 
t  but  the  dry  weather  this  spring  spoil- 
I  ed  my  plans.  Can  they  be  .set  this  fall, 
provided  it  rains,  with  any  chance  of 
I  growing?     Local    conditions    indicate 
an  everbearing  type  is  the  one  to  put 
out. 
j       "Forgot  to  mention  in  above  relat- 
I  ing  to  tractor  that  I  am  in  ea.sy  haul- 
ing distance  of  Charleston  and  can  get 
express    .service    of    about    two    hours 
I  from  field  to  commission  hou.se.    1  be- 
I  lieve  thi."  factor  is  important  to  con- 
sider. 

"Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
I  information    you   can    give    me   1    am 

"West  Virginia.  K.  J.  K. " 

1 
j  To    DUeoiiruge    Weedn 

River  bottom  land  is  usually  .sus- 
ceptible to  treatment  which  makes  it 
ideal  for  trucking  crops,  provided  it 
docs  not  receive  destructive  overflows 
frtim  the  river  However,  it  will  likely 
require  a  lot  of  work  to  rid  it  of  weeds 
I  would  advise  plowing  it  at  once  and 
keeping  it  cultivated  until  the  latter 
part  of  October  when  I  would  sow  it  tn 
rye.  to  be  turned  under  next  spring. 
This  will  cause  a  lot  of  wpe«l  seed  to 
germinate,  and  harrowinfr  will  kill 
them  Land  whi<  h  annually  grows  a 
imp  of  weeds  becomes  filled  with  seed 
and  these  will  continue  to  giiminat  ■ 
for  a  number  of  years,  unless  fre- 
quent stii  rings  of  the  ground  brmi: 
them  up  do.se  to  the  surface  so  that 
they  will  start  to  grow  quickly 

A  garden  traitor  of  fair  .size  and 
power  will  take  care  of  the  kind  oi 
land  you  describe,  and  two  acres  could 
be  handled  even  to  the  plowing  The 
one  you  refer  to  will  do  It.  and  there 
are  Iithers  now  made  which  are  sue - 
I  essfiil.  Hut  if  you  want  to  turn  down 
H  big  (top  of  weeds,  get  a  team  or  a 


big  tractor.  Garden  tractors  are  nm 
intended  to  plow  heavy  sod  or  rark 
growth. 

PhosphoruN    Needed 

Peas  require  a  sweet  soil,  being  leg- 
umes. It  is  altogether  possible  that 
your  peas  this  year  failed  on  the 
lower  part  of  your  ground  because  thf 
soil  was  more  acid  there.  Very  often 
river  bottom  land  is  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus, and  legumes  must  have  phos- 
phorus as  well  as  lime.  Use  plenty 
of  superphosphate,  and  as  much  ni 
trogen  and  potash  as  the  needs  indi- 
cate. If  the  ground  has  never  grown 
peas  or  similar  crops,  it  would  be  well 
to  inoculate  the  seed  for  a  year  or 
two.  Your  county  agent  can  no  lioubt 
tell  you  how  to  go  about  it  and  where 
to  get  the  inoculation. 

Personally,  I  have  never  found  any 
advantage  in  setting  strawberry 
plants  in  the  fall,  unless  potted  plant- 
are  used,  and  for  commercial  purposes 
this  does  not  pay.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
good,  vigorous  plants  early  enough  fur 
them  to  make  any  growth  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  fall.  Have  the  i.'i.mnil 
ready  and  plant  them  as  eai';.  a.« 
possible  in  the  spring  and  yo.<  will 
be  just  as  far  ahead  Maybe  you 
could  make  everbearing  strawbeiries 
pay  coijimercially.  The  Mastodon  i> 
probably   the   best   variety. 


Friendly 
Talks 


By 
Edgar  1.. 
Vincent 


JL'ST  a  bit  of  a  story  about  two 
men.  now  both  gone.  When  Roose- 
velt was  President,  Taft  was  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  Philippines.  For  4 
long  time  no  word  reached  Washing- 
ton from  Mr.  Taft. 

"How  are  you?"  cabled  the  Pres- 
ident. 

"Fine,"  came  back  the  aiii-wer 
■Rode  twelve  miles  today." 

Again  Roosevelt  cabled.  "How  is 
the   horse?' 

History  has  lost  Mr.  Taffs  reply. 
but  he  knew  that  the  President  waf 
just  wondering  how  well  a  hors* 
might  carry  a  man  of  Taffs  weight 

There  is  something  in  this,  how- 
ever, for  every  farmer  who  dei>enA< 
on  horses  f^n  his  motive  power  Not 
always  are  we  as  thoughtful  .<>  wf 
should  be  of  these  faithful  animals 
Often  they  get  worked  beyond  tho  real 
,  limit  of  their  strength.  Freq  ently 
they  do  not  get  water  when  thi  y  are 
thirsty.  Scolded,  whipped  and  p-  ihap." 
more  seriously  abused,  they  go  on  day 
after  day.  uncomplainingly.  If  ihev 
knew  their  strength,  or  took  ;v  Ivan- 
tage  of  it,  they  would  show  then  mas- 
ters that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
argument  and  clear  themselve>  from 
whatever  machinery  they  may  hap- 
IH-n   to   be   attached   to. 

And  there  is  more  to  this  th  m  t>>f 
point  of  justice.  The  men  wh  P^'' 
way  to  their  passions  may  r.  l  f* 
allze  it.  but  they  are  abu.sing  them- 
selves worse  than  they  are  ti  itinfj 
their  horses  when  they  kick  anil  -f"''' 
anil  maul  them  about.  Temper  tin- 
controlled  puts  a  spark  to  a  fit-'  '*>*' 
spreads  and  if  permitted  to  p"  *'''<' 
burns  up  the  finer  instincts  of  one? 
nature.  Life  is  made  up  of  ju>'  *"" 
little  things  as  driving  horses,  milking 
cows  and  handling  other  farn  ani- 
mals If  we  do  this  work  s.  n^iblJ 
and  .sanely  we  add  somethin-  t^"'' 
lo    our    characters.  , 

And  then,  too,  we  help  otu  bi'vs  an- 
girls    and    everybody    who    come*  ' 
contact  with  us  to  be  bettor  m-  "  an|^^ 
women.    Stop  a  minute  now  nt'l  a^ 
yourself.  "How  do  I  treat  my  h'rse 
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160  Years  of  Soil  Improvement 


TOWS 


By  GEO.  F.  JOHNSON 


F.\RMERS  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
probably  contributed  more  to  the  early 
knowledge  of  soil  improvement  in  this  coun- 
tiy  than  the  farmers  in  any  other  section  of  the 
iliirtcen  original  colonies.  The  story  of  how  these 
isimers  broke  down  prejudices,  overcame  ignor- 
.uice  and  withstood  all  kinds  of  ridicule  in  order  to 
lestore  fertility  in  soils  exhausted  from  one  hun- 
dred years  of  continuous  cropping,  makes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  development  of  American 
Hgiiculture. 

It  is  now  just  160  years  since  Judge  Richard 
IVters,  whom  George  Washington  described  as  a 
man  of  humor,  a  theorist  and  the  best  practical 
farmer  in  southeastern  Penn.sylvania.  purchased  a 
Ijushel  of  land  plaster  (gypsum)  from  a  maker  of 
stucco  ornaments  in  Philadelphia  and  applied  it 
to  a  strip  of  land  on  one  of  his  farms.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  chemical  fertilization  of  soils  in 
IVnnsylvania. 

Meager  information  regarding  the  value  of  land 
pla.-ter  as  a  fertilizer  had  reached  Philadelphia 
Horn  Germany  where  an  observing  laborer  had  ac- 
id-iitally  discovered  the  beneficial 
-lints  of  this  chemical  on  worn-out 
■iiiil.  Judge  Peters  was  determined  to 
uivi  the  idea  a  thorough  test  in  this 
.n.;ntry.  At  first,  according  to  the 
iiii.riis.  his  efforts  were  limited  and 
.•ly  discouraging.  He  was  ridiculed 
')\  his  less  progressive  neighbors  and 
va.-  confronted  on  all  sides  by  exist- 
in<;  prejudices,  but  he  persisteii  and 
ni)t  many  years  passed  before  his 
arms  were  the  best  examples  of  the 
i.^t  of  land  plaster,  and  later  lime,  in 
America. 

.I'idge  Peters  and  other  progressive 
'armers   of   that    time   were   aided   in 
ntu  efforts  by  the  fact  that  gypsum 
unl  been  brought  occasionally  to  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington  as  ballast  in  ships.    This  material  ac- 
iii:nilated  at  the  wharves  since  its  value  as  a  fer- 
'ilizer   was    not    known.     Load    after    load    of   the 
'ht;>iical   were  hauied   from  these   ports   to  farms 


of  alert  land  owners  in  Chester,  Delaware  and 
other  southeastern  Pennsylvania  counties,  before 
1800. 

About  the  time  gyp.sum  was  first  applied  as  a 
soil  corrective  in  this  country,  red  clover  seed  was 
imported  and  sown  in  gardens  and  on  pasture  lots 
near  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  leaders  in  popular- 
izing red  clover  was  James  Vaux,  of  Montgomery 
county,  who  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  clover  in  a  program  of  building  up  poor. 
sour  soil. 

The  limited  extent  to  which  red  clover  was 
grown  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in  1773  Mr. 
Vaux  was  unable  to  buy  red  clover  seed  in  quan- 
tity in  Pennsylvania  and  had  to  send  to  England 
for  it.  The  first  shipment  proved  unfit  for  seed, 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  send  for  more. 
Before  he  secured  his  second  shipment  war  was 
declared  and  his  experiments  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  in  1785  when  he  began  in  earnest 
to  sow  red  clover  extensively.  His  success  soon 
made    him   an   enthusiastic   advocate   of  the   crop. 
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ChArt  3. — Lpgtime  hav  crops  are  grsdnally  replacing 
'imoihy  In  rotations  on  Pennsylvania  (arms.  The  decrease 
■»cr  1909  in  timothy  hay  acreage  has  more  than  been 
2|Usnced  by  an  increase  in  the  clover  and  allalfa  acreage. 
'^^  acreage  of  clover  and  timothy  mixed  has  remained 
practicAUy  naehaaged.    (Padend  oensns  SgnrM.) 
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Chart  a.— While   the  total   tonnage  ol   lime  used  Jor  agricnltaral  purposes  has  deceas- 
ed   slightly    daring    recent    years,    the    amount  applied  Is   increasing  each  year  in   many 
of  the  counties,  especially   those  outside  of  the  limestone  districU.    (Figures  from  state 
estimates.) 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  a  state  bounty 
on  the  production  of  clover  seed. 

The  agricultural  conditions  prevailing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  colonies  just  before  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  must  be  understood  to 
Hilly  appreciate  the  .services  of  Judge  Peters  and 
Mr.  Vaux  to  the  farming  industry  of  their  time. 
\\'hen  the  War  came,  land  surrounding  Philadel- 
phia had  been  farmed  for  almost  a  hundred  years 
A  It  bout  any  added  fertilizer  excepting  a  limited 
amount  of  animal  manure,  and  without  a  system 
of  rotation  with  legume  crops. 

In  the  history  of  Delaware  county  we  find  this 
avcount  of  farming  methods  written  in  1796  by 
."Squire  Thomas  Cheyney:  "Our  land  is  mostly 
^;ood.  but  we  have  dropt  our  old  method  of  farm- 
ing. We  used  to  break  up  our  fields  in  May,  stir 
them  in  .August  and  .sow  them  with  wheat  or  rye 
in  ."-leptember.  This  wa.e  done  once  in  three  or 
four  yea  IS.  In  the  intermediate  period  the  land 
was  pastured.  The  soil  would  produce  from  12  to 
•JO  bii.-.hels  of  grain  per  acre.  This  was  followed 
until  the  land  ran  out,  as  we  called  it.  We  planted 
(orn.  sowed  barley,  oafs  and  fiax.  likewise  buck- 
wheat, in  small  portions  of  land  allotted  for  that 
p.irpose.  These  crops  took  the  greatest  part  of 
our  barnyard  manure.  Our  meadows  got  some 
uianiire  too  so  that  there  was  very  little  left  for 
winter  grain.  We  followed  this  old  way  until  we 
I  o'.ild  -ii'iucely  rai.«e  our  bread  and  seed." 

!*oll  exhaustion  became  an  acute  problem  even 
before  the  war  Many  fields  which  first  produced 
from  2,">  to  ,'!;>  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  had  ceas- 
id  to  yield  one-third  that  amount  after  .'jO  to  75 
years  of  cultivation  Soil  deterioration  became  es- 
pecially noticeable  after  H.'SO.  In  fact,  if  was  not 
uncommon  during  this  period  to  see  large  tracts 
of  land  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  abandoned 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  left  uninclosed,  rec- 
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Chart  1. — The  upper  line  indicates  the  increase  tn  esti- 
mated amount  of  fertiliser  used  on  Pennsylvania  facms, 
from  103,680  tons  U  1879  to  416,220  tons  In  1»S9.  The  lower 
line  shows  the  upward  trend  in  acre  yields  of  principal 
fteld  crops  during  the  same  period.  Many  factors,  such 
aa  better  rotations,  more  complete  control  of  insect*  and 
plant  diseases,  Improved  varieties  of  crops  and  the  eol- 
qvation  of  leas  poor  land,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  mor* 
and  better  fertlUser,  have  aided  in  bringing  about  thea* 
higher  average  acre  yields.  (All  figtues  derived  from  fed- 
eral censuses  or  state  estimates.) 

Olds  indicate.   It  was  the  memory  of  .such  disheart- 
ening conditions   that  prompted  Robert   Vaux,   in 
2825,  to  say  in  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the   Promotion  of   Agriculture:     "The 
use  of  lime  and  gypsum  as  fertilizer  of  the  ground, 
the    introduction    of   clover,    and    the 
rotation     of     crops     constitutes     the 
happy    causes    which    gave    the    first 
grand     impulse     to     the     agricultural 
prosperity  of  modern  Pennsylvania." 

The    use    of    gypsum    broke    down 
•"•"■-  prejudices  against   the  application  of 

chemicals    to    the    soil    so    that    when 
Attention  turned  to  lime,  about   1800, 
it  did  not   take  long  for  this  product 
_  to  become   i'   general  favorite.    While 

"XiT"^    '■)i%        ?ypsum    had    worked    miracles    on    a 
great    many    fields,    it    was    soon    dis- 
.overed     that     repeated     applications 
did   not   give   the    same    good   results. 
Lime,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
prove    beneficial    and    to    increase    in 
popularity  so    that    by    1825,    one   of   the    soil   fer- 
tility   students    of    the    day    could    report:     "It    is 
owing  to  the  extensive  and  continued  application 
of  lime  combined  with  a  better  system  of  farmings 
that    much   of   the   .soil    (in    the   vicinity   of  Phila- 
delphia)   has    been    brought    from    an    exhausted 
condition  to  its  present  state  of  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity." 

The  first  lime  kiln  in  Chester  county  was  built 
in  1806.  Apparently  soon  after  that  date,  kilns 
wete  constnicted  in  the  vicinity  of  limestone  out- 
crops throughout  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
Conimonwealth.  At  I'rst  the  stone  was  hauled  to 
the  farms  and  burnt  at  a  point  convenient  to  the 
fields.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  remains 
of  old  kilns  can  still  be  found  at  great  distances 
from  limestone  quarries.  Later,  of  course,  the 
stone  v\as  burnt  at  the  quarry  and  hauled  to  the 
farms,  ready  fpr  applying  to  the  land.  Not  until 
after  lime  had  been  extensively  applied  to  the 
sour,  worn-out  .soils  so  prevalent  at  the  time  did 
clover  become  a  dependable  and  popular  hay  crop. 
-Soon  after  18(X»  red  clover  was  added  to  timothy 
for  a  hay  crop  in  Lancaster  county. 

It  was  the  .so-called  "gentlemen  farmers "  who 
save  most  attention  to  .soil  improvement  until 
after  the  War  of  1S12.  Then,  markets  began  to 
increase  rapidly  due  to  the  growth  of  urban  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Fast.  With  this  new  demand 
for  farm  products,  the  "dirt  faimers  '  furred  their 
attention  to  better  farm  management.  Iron  plows, 
harrows  and  cultivators  came  into  u.se  during  this 
period  and  with  the.se  came  better  tillage.  The 
horse  rakes  were  also  invented  and  these  stimu- 
lated the  planting  of  more  hay.  Barnyard  manure 
was  more  carefully  pre.served,  lime  was  more  wide- 
ly u.sed  and  clover  more  generally  grown.  By  1840, 
the  new  system  of  farm  management  had  brought 
I  Continued  on   page   14) 
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FIRE    RISKS 

FilvE.S'l'S  and  ^ra--  tin-  h.iw  l>ee?i  ma- 
iiijf  throughout  thi-  territ"r\.  a  natural 
e-ult  of  unu>ual  weather  condition-.  Ihe 
act  that  October  /^--eneraMy  .>«ee>  the  u<.r-t 
orest  fires  of  the  year  inilicate<  that  vijji- 
aine  .-hould  not  be  relaxed  even  if  rains  di- 
tiiiii-h  the  danj^cr.  Carele--ne->  un<ler  pre— 
lit  conditif)ns  i-  inexcu-aMe.  for  the  ri-k  is 
M(  apparent  that  all  know  about  it.  Increa>- 
•d  c.itition  about  fire  may  prevent  heavy  lo>s- 
.  -  thi^  fall. 


NEW  MILK  LAW 

Wi,  have  received  iiiaii^  i|ue>ti"n-  about 
the  I'enn-yh  ania  :nilk  lau.  which 
vvill  go  into  eneci  the  fn-l  "f  next  niditli. 
On  another  i)aj,'e  ol  thi  --ue  -..me  of  the-e 
lue.stion-  are  an-wercl.  a-  other-  will  be  in 
in  article  to  f.-H.-w.  \\  ■•  believe  th.it  <lairy- 
iieii  will  find  the  laN\  neither  'Ira-tic  nor  un- 
•ea-onable,  but  it-  a'lniini-trati"n  both  ^ym- 
l.alhetic  and  -en-ible.  It-  object  i-  to  keep 
milk  dean  from  cow  to  con-umer.  and  some 
leeway  i-  allow e<l  in  arc. .mpli-hini;  thi-  t<> 
meet  the  varie>l  cmditi'-ti-  ..!i  -arm-. 


NATIONAL   DAIRY  SHOW 

<nC  cattle  prize  li-i  ..i  the  T'-V'  -V.iti-.iial 
.«.  Dairv  l".Np>i-ui..n  i-  ;ead>  f"r  ili-lribu- 
11. .11.  .\  total  of  ."^J.^.rKKl  i-  oneted  for  the  ti\<- 
dairv  breed.-,  which  -h.-uld  be  .-utTicient  in 
.luceiiient  to  evliibit  cattle.  .ilth..uuh  the  pr«- 
tij.;c  of  winnimr  'tt  '''"-  -'"'^^  ''  ^^'"'th  more 
than  iirize  niomy  t-.  bn-.-dcr-.  The  I-.xpo-t- 
tion.  which  will  b.-  the  -»ili  '  ^<  "t  -■!  't-  kind, 
uill   be  hel.l   at    St.    I...U1-.  <  »<  t.    ll-l''. 

.\  Hairy  Fntttntv  iia-  ^-in  'Tiauj,Mir:ited  in 
connecti'tu  with  the  I  \i...-itioii.  The  I'litni 
tty  o])ens  in  ]'>^2  \v  Inn  <  ab  ••-  b.,in  between 
\'u^,Mlst  1.  V'2'^.  and  .Inlv  M.  T'.^n.  vn]\  coni- 
l>ete  as  two-year-old-.  S''(-  .md  'lam-  .-nc 
nominated  thi-  year  for  the  event  I'.ntrie- 
for  calve-  born  'Inrini:  the  < '-ar  '-U'lin'.:  julv 
.<1  of  thi-  year  totalcl  .^U  'uad 
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THE    SEVENTH    YEAR 

WI.  may  exi)ect  to  hear  manv  explana- 
tions of  the  lonjLi  drottth  which  i~ 
-lorchinj;  the  country  an<l  cau-ing  much  coiJ 
cern.  The  Smithsonian  Institute  explains  it 
by  saying  that  croi)s  fail  every  >even  year-. 
.iikI  always  have — -ome  place.  They  al-o 
take  occa>ion  to  advi-e  farmers  to  lay  away 

.ne-.-eventh  «»f  their  net  income  every  year 
to  enable  them  to  ti<le  over  the  "lean" 
-eventh.  This  is  very  good  a<hice.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  (li<l  not  have  it  sooner,  but  may 
be  the  scientists  think  it  will  be  remembered 
better  if  given  in  a  peri. id  which  ha-  been 
de-cribed  as  approaching  a  national  calamity. 

\n.l  mavbe  it  took  a  nali.>nal  calamity  to  re- 
mind them  of  it. 


SILENT  SERVANTS 

H\\\\J  intlec'l  is  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
can  bear  to  see  a  dumb  beast  in  dis- 
tre—    and   all    efforts    to   ])revent    cruelty    to 
animals  must  meet  the  api)roval  of  most  per- 
-on<.    P.ut  occa.-ionally   zeal   for  this  worthy 
cau:-e  Carrie.-   its  ch.impiou   to  great  length-. 
1-or  in-tance,  a  writer  who  <leplores  the  prac- 
tice t>f  pr'>pi)ing  -a<l'lle-hor-e-"  t-iil-  up  until 
tluv  grow  ])ointed  -kyvvard.  object-  to  it  on 
the  grouu'l-   that   it  render-   the   horse  "le-- 
.-irticnlate   than   ever."     .Since   the   tail    is   one 
.  r  the  h..r-e"-  mean-  of  e.xpre--ion.  when  he 
caiin-.t    r,ii-e   or   lower   it   he   cannot   e.xpre-- 
i'.v    or  fear   iluently.    If  denial  of  the  cau<!al 
iiiean-  <.f  expre--ion  is  a  hard-hip  on  a  hor-e. 
what   mii-t  be  the  anguish  f)f  a  mule  which 
throf.^di  -.>me  mi-hap  i-  depriveil  of  the  el<. 
ipience  of   it-  ear-?    We  have   -oen   hybrid- 
iL.pping  through  life  in  apparent  indifferenc»\ 
while  other-   kept   up  a   lively   comment   «>n 
•  iirrent    event-    with    their   au-litory    appeii'l- 
.•11:1 -.     I'erhai)-    many    ini-judged    mule>    are 
the  victim-  of  unkind  fate  ami  n'>t   guilty  oi 
I  he  di-dain  toward  the  re-t  r.f  the  world  theii 
iiiion-   indicate  becau-e  they   cannot  tell   u- 
iluir   thought-.     I'.ut   po--ibly    we   would   n.>t 
'"•    1  ittere-l  if  wf  knew  their  thought-. 
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THIRD    STATE    TESTED 

\  \ugu-t  1-t  Miih.-an  >'..i-  •■iliriall; 
de-ignate'l  .1-  a  mo'litied  acrcditfl  area, 
meaning  that  all  it-  her-l-  are  practicalh  free 
from  tuberculo-i-.  Thi-  i-  tbo  third  -late  t'> 
attain  the  di-tinctiou.  Maine  having  quali- 
fied in  March.  l''3S.  and  N.-rth  Crtrolina  in 
October,  r'2X.  l-'inal  accrclitation  in  Mich- 
igan followed  the  di-mi-^al  of  a  ca-c  in  which 


TWO    DEADLY    BULLS 

\    Inly  30th  Mr-.  .\    I  .  bduKon  of  near 

I'l.per  Sau'lu-ky.  Ohio.  vva<  so  seriou-- 

■,    g.  .rc'l  by  a  bull  that   -he  died  l^efore  '-he 

...nl<l  be  rtj-he'l  t«i  a  h.-pital.    The  bull  had 

not  be(  n  regardetl  a-i  vici..u- 

Mo-i  bull  attacks  which  'ome  to  our  .it- 
n;ntion  originate  in  thi-  coimtry.  but  the  lol 
L.vitig  -h..w-  that  .a  bull'-  t<  inper  i*  efjually 
iim-ertain  under  ;mi_v  tlag  Mr  Ki'lver-  lU-nt 
ie\.  .a  fanner  of  I'erby-hire.  I'nglan'L  -eeing 
li-  farm  han>l  I'.rne-t  Thoni].-. -ti  attackcl  by 
:i  bull,  went  for  the  .animal  with  .a  whip.  The 
bnll  ch.argetl  Mr  IVnlley.  brc  .iking  two  rib~ 
aii'l  inllicting  painful  injttrie-.  ( Uher  men 
drove  the  animal  otT.  Mr  'rii.>m]>-on  <lied 
later  I'acing  an  enraged  'mU  vvith  ;i  whip 
!-  .111  exhibition  t.f  great  .ourage  bnt  poor 
i'i'it;meiit 

SHEEP  OUTLOOK 

TIMS  year'-  official   -beep  atnl   wool  out- 
look dwelU  more  «>n  fact-  than  on  fore- 
c.a-t-.    A  reduction  of  sheep  number-  i-  ff»re 
-eeti    but    no    piopliecv     '.-    :■'    fntuM'    i.rirc- 
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i-  mentioned.  While  the  t>utlooker- think  that 
-uch  reduction  would  "'improve  the  position' 
of  the  indu.-try.  they  say  that  li<|uidatioii> 
following  previous  e.xpan.-ion.-  were  often  Lmi 
drastic,  and  intimate  that  the  grower  iii.iy 
do  well  to  fidlow  hi-  own  judgment.  Tlii- 
he  di  ubtles-  will  do.  That  hi-  judgni.  tit 
coincides  somewhat  with  the  outlook  i. 
indicated  by  a  move  to  restrict  lamb  prodiu- 
ti..n  in  Te.xas.  '{"he  plan  i-  to  reiluce  the  miiii- 
ber  of  ewes  bred  by  2^  per  cent  .and  turn 
-time  of  the  lamb-  into  .a  fund  to  proiii..ti- 
cou-uinption  of  the  tiieat.  In  view  of  the  ti- 
forts  tnade  to  reduce  ■ui)plies  of  many  c  .111- 
modities  farmers  in  general  will  be  intere-tcl 
in  the  re-jKin-e  of  grower-  to  this  sugges- 
tion. If  voluntary  control  of  productif»n  \\ill 
work  anywhere  it  -h.-uld  work  among  west- 
ern -heepmen 

DROUTH   RELIEF 

CVXICS  who  see  a  .».elfi.-h    world  sliding 
to    the    proverbial    bow-wf)Ws    and    t!u 
milk  of  human  kindne.-s  turned  sour  in  ..ur 
mad  scramble  lor  dollars  will  have  their  i)e-- 
-imistic  nature-  jidte<l  by  the  «juick  and  giii- 
erous  resjum-e  made  by  the  government  aii.l 
the  raihoad-  t--  the  plea  f.-r  relief  of  drouth 
-tricken  areas.   While  it  i>  uncertain  what  thr 
government    can     tlo     to    ta>e     the    di.-tre-- 
cau.-ed   by   ruined   crops  and   depleted   herd- 
facts  are  being  gathered   to  -how  the  extent 
ami    location    of   need,   governor-    arc    callci 
into  conference   to  olTer  .-ugge-tion-.  a  idan 
i-    consi<lered    to   pr<»vide    emergency    credit 
ami    transportatitm    line-    have    -tate<l    tiu:r 
readitiess  to  a--i>t  in  moving  live-tock  to  i<<'l 
or  feed  to  livestock.    I-'ortnnately  tnuch  of  tlie 
territ.'ry    in    which    thi-    ].;il>er   circulate.-    ii- 
uotsufTcred  .-o  severely  a-  .-..me  other  .-ecli   11- 
and  can  -till  hope  to  profit  by  rain.    But  soiiu- 
part-   are   facing  the   wor-t   disa-ter   in   tlu'ir 
lii-tory  and  will   welcome  any   helj)  the  i; '^- 
ernment   or  anylnxly  el-e   may  t»rt"er.     Meiii- 
while  the  price-  of  grain  continue  to  advai^  f. 
which  i-  con-idation  only  to  tho-e  who  hie 
It.   ".Miundance  i-  n-.t  -ynonymou.-  with  i>i   • 
it-.""  -ai'l  an  t.rator  in  lamba-ting  the  -uri>l  ;- 
Maybe  not,  but  a  -hortage  i>  no  coniform  t ' 
the  fellow  exi>eriencing  it.    However,  the  ' 
..f  the  crop  year  may  -h.>w  higher  yiehl-  t' 
pre-ent  report-  indicate. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

SI'i.  \Kl\(i    of    the    large    carry-over    .■' 
wheat   and   low    wheat    prices   Chairrif. 
1  .egge  of  the  Fetleral  Farm  Hoarrl  says : 

"There  is  absolutely  no  relief  pos.sible  from  'n^ 
>iitiiation  throiiph  any  of  the  plans  that  have  n 
suggested  contemplating  the  di.spo.^al  of  the  •'■ 
phis  abroad  at  (trices  belovA-  the  tloinestic  1'>'I 
Many  of  the  nio.si  imixirtant  wheat  imp-.i  ni; 
lountrie.s  of  the  world  n.>vv  have  legislation  m  t- 
feet  that  could  be  applied  to  prevent  or  pern  ''•" 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  growei-  "i 
this  country,  and  others  are  seriously  consi.l- •  iR 
MUch  action.  As  we  have  exactly  the  same  1.'^  *' 
tion  in  effect  here  to  protect  the  .Xni.Mican  :  " 
(hicers,  we  cannot  reas.inably  complain  of  "':•'"'' 
nations  taking  .similar  a«ti.>n  to  protect  '  " 
>;rov\'er»."' 

He  therefore  advi-e-  fanmr-  to  feeil  w'     it 
to  live-tock  a-  an  expe.lient  U>  meet  the  i    i- 
ent   emergency,    while   the    rehictioii   oi 
ductiou  is  hel.l  .1-  the  oulv    thing    Ahicli 
improve    the    wln.at     -itii.atioii    i»ennaiu 
The  fir-t  advice  i-  being  t.ikeii  by  tn.iiiy  ' 
er*  now.    The  outcnu'  of  the  -ec-nd  i-  ' 
nncert.ain.    we-teni    wheat   grower-   beiiu 
viiled  between  f..llowitig  their  inclination 
Mr.   I  .egge'-  ;i<lv  ice 

Kecogtiitioii  .'f  the  .ict  tli.it  the  buyer 
.•(Iw;iy<  h.ive  -oiiiething  t.>  -ay  wouM  ' 
our  thinking  ab..tit  wheat  tnarketitiJJ.  •'  " 
well  lo  remember  that  other  cottntrics  arc  1- 
iiitere-te-l  in  their  v\e1fare  a-  they  arc  iu      n- 

aml  a  lot  more  ^o.  yet  ino«it  artificial  i>;"''' 
("iMiig  -chente-  ignore  that   highly  ini|>ori  1"' 
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THK  Uioulh  is  working 
-i    hardship   on   farm-* 
.  t  -    in    most    .sections 
K.untry.     While   New 
larmers  have  suffered 
M-  aie  not  as  serious 
;j;hb"ring  states.  The 
.n    in    the    northwest- 
,  tion    of    New    Jersey 
-n    hit    severely   and 
parched       pastures. 
d  hay  crops  are  also 
the  effects  of  the  lack  of  moisture.    The 
Xtw  ,1   !sey  potato  crop  was  not  affected  by   the 
'lio,.tl.    but   tomatoes   and   other   vegeUble   crops 
v^ill   i>.    .iamaged   unless   rain   comes    in   the  near 

lutiac 

Delaware  reports  severe  drouth  and  the  light 
.[,.u,:  have  not  been  very  helpful.  The  string 
btaii  i  ;■  p  has  been  almost  a  complete  failure  with 
ii.:ii"\  ^riwt-rs  not  harvesting  a  large  enough  crop 
t,,  ],a\  <xpen.ses.  The  dry  weather  ha.s.also  re- 
,h.ioi  liic  size  of   the  apples  to  .some  extent. 

■  Its  of  Penn.sylvania  the  drouth  is  ver\-  se- 
::  the  Cumberland  valley  the  corn  is  drying 
i,.lil».  potato  yields  are  cut  and  mea.L.ws 
.  ,ind  yellow.  The  water  supply  is  a  serious 
:.  and  .springs  that  have  not  been  dry  in 
i.  ive  stopped  flowing.  Wells  are  going  dry 
..:ymen  are  having  a  difficult  time  to  get 
water  for   their   cattle. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 
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r-ii .  -  of  corn  and  wheat  are  ad- 
koMiiv  as  crop  shortages  are  likely. 

B'.,ti' :    ind  eggs  as  well  as  other  farm 

pr,.(li.  ;-    will    probably    tend    higher. 

espoiiliy  if  the  drouth  continues  for 

w>  ■  k  !■  nger.    The  weather  has  been 

Iffiii,      r.ctive  than  any  other  agency 

m  i:*-:iig  farm  prices,  but  it  is  a 
Itoi!).;-  lose  for  those  growers  who 
I  b-iv.    -• .  n  their  crops  bum  up. 

•  *      ::< 

AN' I  .DEL  of  a  typical  New  Jer.sey 
t.iiru  is  one  of  the  attractifins  at 
I  th-    .\!.»rican    Fair   held   at    Atlantic 

City    The  miniature  farm  hou.se  and 

bair.  a  10  surrounded  by  ttelds  of  tiny 
lcri'i>  .\n  orchard,  an  apiaiy  and 
|thi>k.-i-  are  included  in  the  model.  A 

hcrii  I  ;  liairy  cows  browse  in  a  green 

pa>ti.;i  along  a  little  stream.  The 
jmiHlil  -iiows  the  diversity  and  import- 

ar.o-  !■:  the  state's  agricultural  in- 
du.-try the  crop  output  of  which  alone 

arr.i.;r.t-   to  approximately   Slou.mW.- 

Iwm  ;.!.:   lally. 

•  •      • 

THK  annual  field  day  of  the   New 
.1.  r-ey   Holstein    Breeders'   A.^so- 
ciat;' n   was    held   this   week    at   Fcts- 
mi.     V'arm    near    Jamesburg.     The 
Ipnr.Miil    speakers    were    Prof.    H.    I. 
Wmt      president     of     the     Holstein- 
Fhf-ian  Association  of  America,  and 
|m    .s    I'rescott.    e<litor   of    the    "Hol- 
Mi.-K-  iesian  World." 

•  •     • 

FaI'.n:krS  in  Burlington  county  are 
i:;:wing  their  alfalfa  .seed  beds. 
'    f\r»nsion    Service    advmates    pIowin>;    three 
|»>.-k-    I    advance  of  seetling  time  thus  giving  the 
I  Ian.',  a     hance  to  settle  and  also  giving  the  farmer 
I  ha:.  .    to  kill  weeds  and  grass  by  harrowing. 

*  •      • 

Evil  KNCE  that  the  fowls  competing  in  the 
V :  iland  Egg-Laying  Contest  did  n<it  like 
lo  .  nt  hot  weather  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
I  that  ^^,  ir  egg  pr««duction  fell  off  live  per  cent  dur- 
[ingiht  forty-third  week  of  the  competition.  Their 
futpu'  Aas  3.710  eggs  or  .158  less  than  the  total 
U'l  XY.'  preceding  seven-day  period.  Three  New 
Nn>ty  White  Leghorn  flocks  are  listed  among  the 
|fcgli  "'irers  for  the  week. 

Hs         *         !>< 

THK   New   Jersey   tomato   crop   is   about   at  its 
h'  L-ht.    Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best  and  Stone  arc 
^^''«     :  the  chief  varieties  being  harvested  at  thi- 
Im..     liie  crop  this  year  is  expected  lo  total  2.636.- 
'*■'  b.-(iels,    as    K.mpared   with    2.429.000   bushels 
linitij!.    The  total  production  f.^r  the  United  .States 
Itti.-  y    ,1    is  expected   to   reach    14..S63.000   bushels. 
Jl  ! '  >  cent  more  than  in  1929. 

*  *      * 

lT»Hi:  -.carni  weather  has  brought  the  peach  ciop 
I  *■  ''  maturity  and  while  the  New  Jersey  ci'op  is 
|'«h!  t!..s  year  it  is  of  goo<l  quality.  The  Cainiaii 
y*Xh{.  I  .(,st  plentiful  variety  on  the  market  at  thi.-' 
jlimf  The  Jubilee  and  the  Cumberland  are  also  be- 
l"P  Ii  vesteil.  Hileys  are  expected  to  be  npe 
l^ithiu  I  week  ami  these  will  N-  followed  by 
|C*or(,i  Belles  and  Elbertas.  New  Jer.sey  will 
iPfoVmh,  harvest  about  1.365,000  bushels  of  peache- 
l*'"  Vfii    as  compared  \vMh  2.600.000  a  year  ago. 

*  *      * 

REl'OUTS    from    a    number   of   sections   of    the 
I       o"aitr>-   state   that   livestock   men   threatene.l 
vS  ^  s^.uity  of  corn  and  hay  i.y  the  .severe  drouth 
'  selling  cattle  at  a  sacritice      There  are  rumors 
't  th,--   \n  being  <lone    tn    the    southern   part    of 
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Pennsylvania.  If  this  movement  becomes  wide 
spread  it  means  that  large  quantities  of  p.jorly 
conditif.ned  stock  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
and  livestock  prices  will  be  forced  down.  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  B<^)ard  in  a  recent  report  advocates  the 
use  of  wheat  as  a  feed.  With  conditions  as  they 
are  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  of 
wheat  could  be  profitably  used  as  livestock  feed. 
The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  states  that  with 
corn  at  85c  a  bushel,  a  bushel  of  wheat  has  a  live- 
."^tock   feeiling  value   of  $1.11. 

:fc  ijc  jlc 

THK  opening  day  of  the  Flemington  egg  auc- 
tion saw  New  Jersey  fancy  eggs  bringing  top 
prices  of  46c.  Most  of  the  fancies  sold  for  more 
than  40c  per  doz^  with  mediums  going  as  high  as 
3f.;  to  38  cents.  The  fancies  had  a  minimum  weight 
.•f  58  pounds  per  case,  while  some  cases  had  over 
«(»  poiaids.    The  tiist  lot  of  five  dozen  case.-  which 


N" 
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WHS  .sold  brought  the  lov\fst  price,  namely  .'{9c. 
The.-e  were  p««.led  fancy  eggs.  Most  «.f  the  pro- 
. hicers  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
rseult  of  the  first  auction.  A  large  number  of 
buyers  were  pn-st-nt  .although  .several  of  them  were 
.ipi.arenlly  tht-r  t  ■  look  «>n.  Thirty-one  different 
piotUicit.s  .-ol.l  <j:ks  "ver  the  block.  The  auction 
will  be  held  twu  e  w  cekly.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
atternoon.  one  oel.>ck  standar.l  time,  in  the  base- 
ii.ent  of  the  Nevius  Store.  Flemington. 
«      «      * 

UNDAMAGEO  by  drouth  or  hot  weather,  high 
quality  New  Jersey  pt>tatoes,  favored  by 
housewives  bteause  ot  their  freedom  fiom  disease 
spots  and  medium  size,  are  .selling  for  m. .derate 
prices  on  markets  throughout  the  state 

Increasing  use  of  gia.les  by  producers  accounts 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  popularity  of  the  New 
Jersey  pro<liict.  accrding  to  informHtimi  issued 
today  by  the  State  Department  of  Agricultuie  Not 
only  are  officially  grailed  potatoes  uniform  in  size. 
but  they  also  are  certifie.l  as  being  free  from  dis- 
cHse   by   state   inspectors. 

Too  niany  consumers  fail  to  n^ilize  ttiat  there 
are  market  iliffcrences  between  various  lots  of 
p.>tal..es  offered  f..i  sale.  Since  potatoes  appear  on 
Ilie  tables  of  most  homes  at  least  once  a  day.  tt 
K  important  that  housewives  learn  to  distinguvBb 
K'-'d  from  poor  ones,  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
Mculture    emphasizes. 

(JimkI  quality  potatoes  are  clean,  smooth  ami  firm. 
They  are  free  from  wasteful  lUts.  growth  cracks, 
-pots,  green  ends  and  unsightly  knobs.  Although 
I  arly  potatoes  may  be  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
late  i.nis.  they  sh.mld  not  be  the  size  of  marbles  or 
)folf  balls,  but  should  be  well-forme.l  an.l  medium 

in  size. 

The  Irish  Cobblei  potato,  which  is  extensively 
Kii.vni  in  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  most  popvUar 
of  potato  varietTes.    Round  or  nearly  so  in  shape. 
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they  are  prized  for  boiling  or 
baking  whole,  as  well  as 
mashing  or  fr>ing.  Experi- 
ment.s  indicate  that  less 
waste  is  incurred  by  peeling 
the  round  type  of  potato  than 
the  elongated  or  rectangular 
type. 

*  *  * 
EARLY  300  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  rep- 
resenting every  section  of  the 
slate,  attended  the  summer  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  Gla.ssboro  on  August  5. 
Ht  the  Normal  School.  Tours  through  the  vege- 
table sections  of  Swedesboro  and  Mullica  Hill 
and  the  fruit  belt  at  Glassboro.  were  featured  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  an  open  air 
meeting  imder  the  huge  trees  at  the  Normal 
.School  was  held. 

Despite  the  drouth  and  low  prices  for  fruit  an.J 
vegetables,  the  growers  were  not  depressed,  but 
were  Uioking  into  the  newer  developments  that  the 
Gloucester  county  growers  are  developing. 

At  Swedesboro  the  growers  looked  over  the  new 
Break-of-Day  tomato  on  the  John  Rode  farm  and 
the  certified  sweet  potato  fields  owned  by  Frank 
Shaw.  Stopping  at  Mullica  Hill,  they  inspected  the 
market  gar.len  farm  of  S.  H.  Starkey  &  Son,  while 
f:t  Riehwood  they  visited  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
fainis  of  Wade  Heritage. 

In  the  orchard  district  of  Glassboro 
nv.Kh  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
attempt  to  control  moisture  in  the 
■  ■ichards  by  using  a  hay  mulch  and 
iverhead  irrigation  by  the  Repps.  At 
the  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Fruit 
Company  a  battery  of  washing  ma- 
chines was  in  operation,  cleaning  an<J 
polishing  apples  for  market.  An  in- 
spection of  the  central  spray  system 
on  the  farm  of  Wesley  Brown  al.so 
ilrew  forth  much  interest.  Here  they 
saw  200  acres  of  orchards  being 
sprayed  from  two  central  planU^. 

At  the  farm  of  R.  H.  Allen  the  vis- 
itors were  shov^Ti  the  new  non-ar- 
senical sprays  that  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee 
has  been  developing  for  the  codling 
moth.  The  last  stop  wa.«  the  beautiful 
farm  f.f  Burnet  Heritage,  where  they 
saw  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  and  a  new 
<  <.ld  storage  plant  and  packing  house 
E.  A.  Mechling.  president  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  welcomed  the 
visitors  to  Gla.ssboro  and  praiaed  th<' 
Oloueester  county  folks  for  their  co- 
.perati.m  and  the  many  new  thing.- 
they  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visitors.  Among  the  other  upeakers 
on  the  program  were  Prof.  Schermer 
horn,  who  dise\is.sed  the  new  Mar- 
globe  that  has  been  put  out  with  the 
1  liib    bi.ys   of   Gloucester   county. 

M.  A.  Blake,  state  horticulturist. 
iliseiissed  peaches  from  many  angles, 
including  varieties,  fertilization  and 
spiays.  He  al.so  had  on  exhibit  a  new 
variety  of  crab  apple  that  was  quite 
sh..w>  and  attracted  much  attention 
rile  ihief  Concern  of  the  fruit  growers  was  over 
the  probable  effect  .>f  the  drouth  on  the  apple  .rop 
W.  VV.  Oley,  I  hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  stat- 
ed that  it  now  looked  like  a  much  shorter  apple 
cr(»p  than  was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
was,  he.wever.  quite  optimistic  over  the  future  ot 
the  deal  as  he  expected  to  see  much  better  prices 
after  the  markets  had  ilisposed  of  much  of  the 
jMHir  fiuit  now  being  offeree!.  Touching  on  the 
peach  situation.  Mr.  Oley  believed  that  peach 
prices  aie  likely  t.>  be'  higher  as  the  season  a.l- 
vances.  He  touKI  see  no  cau.se  for  alarm  over  the 
storage  hoUiings  of  peaches. 

President  Meihling  thanked  the  committee  for 
arranging  the  day's  outing,  which  was  comp<jse*d 
of  R.  H.  Allen.  Glassboro:  Wesley  Brown,  C.la.ss- 
boro:  A.  J  Farley.  New  Brunswick:  B.  L.  Heritage 
.<<ewell:  Geoi^e  Ljtnih,  WexKlbury;  Charles  Repp 
Glassbor..;  John  Roile,  Swedesboro:  C.  FleminK 
Stanger.  Glasslwro:  Ralph  Starkey,  Mtillica  Hill 
and  Earl  Thomp-son.  Clarksboro. 

A.  J.  Farley,  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  S.>- 
ciety,  announced  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
would  be  held  at  Atlantic  Citv  in  December.     .V   K 
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KTWEEN    three  and  f.>ur   hundred   individuals 


<<{  nearby  states  attended  the  annual  ram  sale 
held  recently  on  the  groim.la  of  the  Centerville 
Court  House.  Queen  Anne's  county.  All  of  the  3s 
animals  consigne.l  were  .sold,  the  average  price  re- 
icive'd  being  $31.  The  highest  price  for  one  animal 
was  .$60.  which  was  given  for  a  ram  belonging  to 
the  Saint  Amour  Company.  Morton ville.  Pa. 

In  the  Hampshire  class,  first  and  second  place- 
were  awarded  to  animals  consigned  by  the  Saint 
Amour  Company.  An  animal  belonging  to  John 
Muncaster.  Montgomery  county,  won  first  peti- 
tion in  the  Shropshire  clatia. 
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On  the  Trail  of  Pizarro,  But  Far  Behind 


THK  night  at  Panama  was  our  last  hot  one. 
The  Pacific  was  warm  but  not  hot  all  the 
uav  to  the  equator,  and  about  the  time  we 

reached  that  line  we  met  the  '°^»\^'-:^'^^^''''l'n^^ 
and  had  to  discard  our  tropical  Ciothing  The  Iir.st 
Tand  sighted  was  the  rugged  coast  ot  Ecuador. 
Nothing  was  visible  except  hills  and  jungle,  but  a 
German  salesman  who  is  familiar  ^^•ith  most  of 
South  America  told  me  that  several  villages  he 
along  the  coast  as  well  as  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 
Our  ship  does  not  stop  there  because  the  plague 
exists  and  a  stop  means  quarantme  at  New  \ork 
and  Valparaiso.  This  German  said  that  Ecuador 
was  a  terrible  country,  that  the  Creator  must  have 
had  the  toothache  whon  he  /nade  it. 

Oui    official    announcement    that    dinner   on   the 
evenina  of  the  Fourth  would  be  formal,  in  honor  of 
the  lf.4lh  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
United    States,    caused   us    all    to   put    on   evenmg 
clothes     It   was  hot  but  we  did  it  and  wilted  our 
shirts  and  collars.  The  Captain  proposed  the  health 
of  the   President  of  the  United   States,   and  there 
was  no  further  formal  ceremony.    But  horns,  bells 
and  other  noise-making   instruments  were  at  each 
plate     with   ba'.loons    and    an   unlimited   supply   ot 
confetti  and  tii-colored  paper  streamers.    The  or- 
chestra played   our  nation- 
il  air.  then'the  Chilean,  and 
we  all  stood  through   both. 
I    tried   the   water   in  the 
A-ash-bowl  soon  after  pass- 
ing the  equator.    It  ran  out 
counter-clockwise  as    I  hail 
been    told    it     would.      But 
.>thers      reported      different 
results.     When    we    get    on 
land,  and  there  is  no  <  iTanc 
tor  the  motion  of  thj   ship 
to     disturb    it.     I'll     try     il 
dgain.     No    flying    fish    ap- 
peared   in    the     Pacific,    so 
that    research    project     had 
to    be    abandoned    foi     the 
time. 

>Iud  Fences 

About  one  o'clock  July 
8th  we  landed  at  Callao. 
the  port  of  Lima     The  ship 

remained    there    until    5    p. 

m.  next  day.  so  Ae  all  went 

to  Lima  for  the  night.    We 

would  have  been  compelled 

to    remain    ashore    even    if 

our  ship  had  been  ready  to 

leave   at    midnight,   for   the 

Peruvian    law   does   not    al- 
low anybody  to  go  back  to 

the  ship  after  5  p.  m.    The 

intent    of    this   law    is    said 

to    be     to    keep     strangers 
>ver  night  so  that  they  will 

patronize     the     hotels     and 

merchants     of     Lima     and 

Callao. 

We  went  up  to  Lima. 
aVtout  eight  miles,  on  the  trolley.  A  fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  all  irrigated,  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Bananas,  alfalfa,  com.  Sudan 
glass  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  are  all  growing 
luxuriantly.  The  corn  fields  looked  good  to  me  as 
did  those  of  Southern  Fiance  when  I  was  far  from 
home  The  fences  are  all  adobe,  some  of  them 
made  of  mud  bricks  but  m«)st  of  them  of  big  mnd 
blocks  I  have  heard  the  expression  "as  ugly  as  a 
mud  fence"  ever  since  1  can  remember,  but  these 
are  the  first  real  mud  fences  1  have  ever  seen.  In- 
credible numbers  of  livestock  aie  pastured  in  these 
mud-feaced  fields.  I  counted  48  horses  and  cattle 
in  a  field  which  other  members  of  the  party  esti- 
mated at  four  acres. 

The  ancient  wooden  plow,  drawn  by  oxen,  is  in 
use  on  this  fertile  plain.  The  Peruvian,  like  the 
Mexican,  favors  a  plow  with  one  handle  and  that 
is  the  kind  he  uses,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
The  farms  and  gardens  were  generally  well  kept. 
One  crop  we  could  not  identify,  but  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  it.  A  few  olive  trct-s  are  seen, 
some  of  which  must  be  of  considerable  age.  Per- 
Raps  the  olive  is  the  longest  lived  of  any  cultivat- 
ed tree  two  or  three  centuries  is  not  old  age  to 
the  olive. 

Lima  is  a  city  of  about  2.10,000.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  new  and  old  in  several  respects  in 
SI  rcets.  in  buildings,  in  slf)res  and  even  in  cus- 
toms. Pizarro.  the  foundling  who  conquered  an 
empire  an<i  establisheil  Spani.sh  rule  ovci  a  conti- 
nent. decree<l  that  a  city  should  be  built  here  He 
'ailed  it  the  City  of  the  Kings,  and  it  is  so  called 
today,  but  it  is  known  as  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru. 

Nearly  four  centuries  have  passed  since  Piztrro 
|i!anned  his   city  and   laid   the   cornerstone   of   its 
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Cathedral,  but  he  is  still  in  it  and  of  it.  For  his 
body  rests  in  the  Cathedral  which  he  established 
and  may  be  seen  by  all  visitors.  The  features  are 
gone,  only  the  skull  remaining,  but  the  trunk  and 
the  legs  are  well  preserved  by  the  ancient  embalm- 
ers  I  tried  to  discern  the  marks  of  the  swords  of 
his  assassins,  but  the  light  was  poor,  in  fact  we 
had  no  light  except  what  we  got  by  striking 
matches,  and  I  could  not  see  any  marks  on  the 
body. 

The    Wealth    of    the    Inoun 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  romantic  life  than 
this  Spaniard  of  unknown  parentage.  He  went  on 
from  one  great  adventure  to  another,  the  climax 
his  conquest  of  Peru,  then  an  empire  of  about  five 
millions  and  rich  beyond  even  the  conquerors 
dreams  Nobody  knows  how  much  gold  and  silver 
Pizarro  got  from  the  Inca  sovereign  Atahualpa: 
tut  it  is  recorded  that  he  demanded  a  laige  room- 
ful of  gold  for  the  Incas  ransom.  This  was  grant- 
ed and  delivered,  whereupon  Pizarro  demanded  an- 


education    possible. 

other  roomful.  This.  too.  was  delivered,  but  Pizar- 
ro  broke  his  word,  kept  the  treasure  and  killed 
his  captive.  So  we  don't  shed  any  tears  as  we 
visit  Pizarro's  tomb  and  remember  that  he  died 
as  he  had  lived     by  the  sword. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  spent  in  looking 
over  the  halls  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Peruvian 
congress.  The  senate  chamber  is  the  older  and  is 
notable  for  its  wonderful  carved  ceiling  of  wood 
which  we  took  to  be  mahogany.  Our  guides  told 
us  that  this  carving  is  ancient  Peruvian  work  and 
not  of  Spanish  origin.  They  said  it  is  about  600 
years  old.  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  they  sometimes 
say  what  they  think  the  observer  wants  to  hear. 
If  it  dates  beyond  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  no- 
lK)dy  knows  how  old  it  is  but  probably  it  doesn't. 
The  Torre-Tagle  Palace  charmed  us  with  its  an- 
cient furniture  al.so  one  notable  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt. The  wood  carving  is  beautiful  and  so  are 
the  tile  in  the  patio  all  the  work  of  old  masters 
w  ho.se  names  are  unknown. 

Rellc-H  of  .Xni-lent  C'lilturo 


patriotic  speech.  The  taller  members  of  our  party 
towered  away  above  the  Peruvians,  who  weie  seeo 
to  turn  and  "look  at  these  giants  from  the  North 
The  morning  of  our  second  day  In  Peru  I  spent 
in  the  market-house— but  that  is  a  story  in  itself. 
O 

Boy  Takes  Hens  to  College 

44*-»VRN  while  you  learn"  is  not  a  new  slogan. 
H/  but  to  bring  a  poultry  flock  to  college  with 
you  and  make  it  pay  your  way  through  school  L« 
something  different.  That  is  what  Francis  Ed.sall. 
a  Sussex  county.  N.  J.,  boy.  did  when  he  entered 
Rutgers  last  fall  as  a  freshman. 

Now  Francis  did  not  keep  his  flock  of  130  birl« 
in  his  room  at  the  College  dormitory,  nor  any 
other  sifch  place.  Instead  they  were  housed  in  a 
modern  poultry  house  on  the  College  farm  which 
was  erected  by  the  Sussex  County  Bankers  Asso- 
riation  several  years  ago  for  just  this  piirpos* 
Several  ot  these  houses  have  been  built  bj  county 
backers"  associations  in  order  that  Four-H  Cluti 
members  and  students  in  vocational  agricultur? 
might  continue  their  poultry  projects  after  enter- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers. 

Francis  tells  how  he  first 
became  interested  in  a  poul- 
try project  during  his  jun- 
ior year  of  vocational  ag- 
liculture  in  the  Sussex  higi 
■tchool.  That  year  he  start- 
ed with  250  baby  chicks  I 
ind  raised  120  pullets  | 
which  made  him  a  fair 
piofil. 

The     following    year    las  I 
agricultural     instructor.  R. 
B.   Dickerson.  urged  him  tc 
continue    his    poult  ly    pro- 
ject    and     plan     to    attenc 
Kutgers     up<jn     graduatioa 
His  first  thought  of  attend- 1 
ing    college   came   when  it] 
learned     that      the     Sussex 
Countj'     Bankers'     A.>isocii- 
tion     had     built    a    poultry 
house   at    the   College  fara 
for   the   use   of  any  Sussex 
county   boy  who  wished  to 
oring    birds    there    to  help| 
pay  his  expenses. 

"When  Mr.  Diikersoil 
first  told  me  about  takiit 
birds  to  the  College,  I 
thought  the  idea  a  littli 
tar-fetched,  but  after  con- 
sidering it  carefully  with 
him  and  my  parent-,  1  de- 
cided to  try  it.  1  applied 
for  the  house  and  was  told 
that  I  could  have  it  Thra 
I  purchased  300  chicks 
from  a  reliable  hreed« 
and  from  these  I  r;ii»Hl  13" 
fine  pullets.  When  Septem- 
ber came  1  loaded  iheniflij 
a  truck  and  brought  them  to  New  Bninswuk.  pJ' 
them  in  the  house  and  enrolled  as  a  fresh:  lan  ag- 
ricultural student  in  the  College.""  he  exph.ined 

Caring  for  his  flock  did  not  handicap  mm  a 
his  studies  and  it  has  given  him  an  add.- 1  inWM 
e.st  in  the  poultry  business.  In  fact,  thi-  fall  I' 
plans  to  bring  enough  pullets  to  fill  tw.i  hou»» 
Profit  on  his  college  flock,  plus  the  sale  val* 
of  the  birds,  for  the  year  ending  April  1  w* 
about    $-400. 

When  Francis  was  home  for  his  spring  •^'''c*"* 
he  received  a  consignment  of  baby  chicks.  » 
placed  these  in  brooders  where  they  were  caKfl 
for  by  his  parents  until  he  returned  for  sunimw 
vacation. 

O 

Coal  Ashes  for  Crops 

WF.   are    told   that    coal    ashes    is    veiy   lo»  i^l 
plant    food.     Perhaps   this    is    true,    hut  l« 
chemist    considers    only   nitrogen,    phosphoric  an 
and   potash,  . 

It    may   not    be    the    plant    foods    usuall:    vaiuf^ 
that   show    up   favorably  in   the   coal   asln-    b" 
have  noticed  marked  benefits  from  the  «PI'"^*'^( 


The  IncH  Museum  well,  perhaps  I  should  not 
mention  it.  for  our  stay  was  too  brief  to  allow  us 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  its  treasures.  I  hope  to 
visit  it  on  the  way  north  and  will  have  more  to 
say  if  this  is  possible.  But  the  collection  of  an- 
cient Peruvian  pottery  is  simply  marvelous,  and 
It  indicates  not  merely  civilization  but  a  high  de- 
velopment of  art. 

One  thing  strikes  us  forcibly  as  we  rcini  the 
streets  ol  this  ancient  city  The  peopli-  are  nearly 
all  short  In  one  assembly  of  several  hundred  I 
was  able  lo  l<M)k  over  the  whole  crowd  and  see 
the    man   about   whom    they    a.-isemblnd    to   hear    .i 


of  coal  ashes.    A  friend  applied  coal  ashe-  t^' 


bait 

of  a  field  which   he  .sowed   to  clover  and   -'""V; 
mixed.    The   lesult    was   that    his  clover  a:ul  tir^ 
Ihy   crop   was  about    half   and   half   as  far  8' 
coal    a.^hes    went,    but    where    there    was   iv  f'^ 
ashes    there    was    no    clover.      The    tini<''i.^' 
about    llio   same  .ill   over   the   field.  ^^ 

Last  spiiiig  on  part  of  a  field  where  I  '' ''*  j^*!*^^ 
timothy  and  clover  the  clover   plants  •''•"l^'''' "'^j 
small,     f  scattered  a  few  loads  of  coal  a-hes 
this  part  and  in  spite  c^f  the  extreme  di.'ilti  - 
this   yiai    the   clover    tcKik    on    new    life    in'' 
much  better  than   anywhere  el.se   in   the   i«''" 

Niche-las    eountv     \V     Vh  A    •'    ^^^ 


A\igust  16,  1930 

THE  next  morning  he  woke  while  the  dawn 
was  yet  gray.  The  elderly  man  was  already 
stuffing  his  possessions  back  into  his  meal- 
sa<  k,  moving  noiselessly.  The  red-headed  youth 
„^.,  .-.noring  in  the  lean-to. 

D-n't  wake  him,"  whispered  Dcjody.  "You've 
•,,Ki  him  all  that  he's  got  to  do  and  he's  tucked 
i.wav  your  older  for  the  pay.  I've  seen  a  good 
iii.Tny  minds  change  overnight,  and  I  don"t  want 
t(,  have  to  lick  him  again  this  mornin'.  Let's  have 
frtaKfasl  at  the  other  end  of  the  carry.  I'll  take 
ijie  iiinnage;  you  carry  the  canoe." 

Ion  minutes  afterward,  the  upturned  canoe  rid- 
ing on  his  shoulders  like  a  Gargantuan  sunhat, 
Shain  was  staggering  down  the  wood-road  behind 
the  tlderly  man,  who  bore  the  luggage  meal-sacks. 

hi-  own  and  the  youth's, — the  gun  and  the  cook- 
ing naps.  Shain.  pausing  a  few  yards  from  camp 
to  aiijust  the  canoes  thwarts  more  easily  on  his 
•ibowlders.  heard  the  mellow  diapason  of  the  red- 
headed youth's  snores  in  the  morning  silence. 

'W  ell.  "  he  sighed,  "its  about  the  same  way  they 
left  me,  and  I  gue.ss  you'll  have  to  stand  it.  broth- 
er. Society  In  the  mayor's  set  at  Toban  Jaws 
seems   to  have  queer   manners,   but  I  didn't  start 

'em." 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  the  two  emerged  at 
the  iiverside  at  the  end  of  the  mile  carry  round 
the  Jaws.  A  brcx)k  gurgled  down  over  brown  shal- 
lov\s  and  poured  into  the  river  across  a  moss-wrap- 
pnl  log.  The  elderly  man  smiled  into  the  younger's 
swt  at -drenched  face  as  he  eased  himself  from  un- 
der the  canoe. 

Quitj  a  tug  for  a  slim  chap  before  breakfast,  ' 
he  admitted,  "but  I'll  give  you  a  breakfast,  .son, 
that  will  make  up  for  it.  I'll  show  you  that  you 
haven  t  made  any  mistake  in  comin'  along  with 
me." 

Fioin  his  pack  he  drew  several  joints  of  steel 
rod.  and  quickly  strung  up  a  fishing-line.  "Get 
your  fire  gom',"  he  directed,  "and  III  show  you 
a  tiick." 

Before  the  tea  was  simmering  Doody  was  back 
from  a  spla.shing  journey  up  the  brook  with  half 
a  dozen  trout,  that  he  split  and  stuck  on  pronged 
sticks  set  before  the  blaze.  As  they  curled  and 
llakeu.  he  observed,  with  a  chuckle: 

"And  you've  probably  been  livln'  on  bacon  and 
hardtack  all  the  time  you've  been  here,  and  the 
brooks  full  of  trout  all  round  you!  Now  just  let 
a  few  of  those  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  thank  your 
stars  that  at  last  you've  got  hold  of  a  chap  that 
can  -hoA'  you  the  great  mistake  you"ve  made  in 
bem  a  city  fellow  so  long!  And  this  is  only  the 
.^tart    ■ 

WiKii  Shain,  wielding  the  bow  paddle,  the  fresh 
l)n-r/.-  tickling  his  face  and  tingling  in  his  nostrils, 
saw  the  river  vistas  winding  before  him.  he  dug 
his  ol.Hde  deep  int<i  the  rippling  surface  and  pulled 
stiii.lily  and  happily. 

'  .Nma  ain't  you  glad  you're  here,  instead  of  Viack 
at  Tiilian'/ "  called  Do(xly,  as  they  swung  round  a 
wixiUf-i  point  and  beheld  a  long  stretch  of  river 
fla.-(:  iiL-   in   the  sunlight. 

t*!^'^-  just  begun  to  live  for  the  fiist  time  in  my 

1  life.  '  Shain   shouted  back    over  his   shoulder. 

l>i"'dy  was  paddling  with  the  slow,  steady  stroke? 
of  ;::e  viteian  canoeist.  "Slower  and  steadier, 
.son!  .slower  and  steadier!"  he  warned,  and  added, 
grimly.  'The  people  we're  goin'  to  do  business  with 
Will  i,v  uoin'  business  at  the  old  stand  a  long  time." 

Tt:u  he  added  under  his  breath.  "Anyway, 
tha:  >  -.vlKit  they  all  predict  of  the  United  State.s 
gcvf!  luunt." 

Q  uk  water,  round  which  an  inexperienced 
boat n. an  would  have  made  a  carry.  Doody  took 
withoiit  hesitation.  He  explained  to  the  young 
fan  'hat  with  a  loaded  canoe  the  smoothly  run- 
ninj;.  inviting  sluiceways  between  the  ledges  are 
to  bi-  avoided.  The  craft  is  sucked  down  by  them 
and  s'.an.ped. 

1' ly    knew    the    names    of   all    the    birds    that 

chir|.,i  and  whistled  in  the  thickets  on  either 
hanl  aiid  explained  the  voices  of  the  night  to  the 
>'>unj,  man.  He  knew  the  location  of  the  cold 
»prin>.-,  so  refieshing  after  the  luke-warm  river- 
W'atti  A  Couple  of  strokes  with  his  knife  on  the 
•''kin  1.1  a  biich-tree,  a  couple  of  thrusts  of  twigs, 
and  th.-re  was  a  drinking  vessel,  clean  and  .savory! 
Anu  lit-  night,  when  the  thunder  roared  through 
the  tiif-ts  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  the  iip- 
lurn.-.:  canoe  and  a  few  sheets  of  birch  bark,  deft- 
ly ait|i,.-t(>(i  iiy  the  veteran  woodsman,  snugly  and 
iti/ily  h'lused  them  and  their  seanty  possessions, 

fJn  uis  own  part,  the  young  man  paddled  till  his 
'nu.-i  :..s  ached,  tu.ssled  like  a  Trojan  whenever 
thei.  was  a  carry  to  make,  and  at  night  chopped 
tniiii;;!,  wochI  for  two  campfires  like  theirs,  and 
'K'W-ih.iiched  with  the  tips  of  spruce  boughs  the 
'■'•iltci  couches  that  preceding  parties  had  left  at 
campinj;  sites.  "Spruce  feathers."  the  old  man 
'alUii  the  boughs,  and  the  name  tickled  Shains 
fan'  \- 

C'n  ;tic  third  afternoon  they  came  round  a  bend 
jn  thf  river  and  full  upon  a  .settlement  so  sud- 
*niy  that  Shain  poised  his  paddle. 

There  were  only  half  a  dozen  buildings,  backed 
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SYNOPSIS 

The  Mayor  of  Toban  Jaws  Is  the  title,  given  in  (on  by 
the  rongh  driver*  who  direct  the  stream  of  logs  down 
the  river,  to  the  "runt"  of  the  gang  wl»o  is  left  alone  all 
season  to  watch  a  ledge  and  prevent  logs  piling  up  there 
and  caacing  a  jam.  This  job  falls  to  yonng  Shain  Sear- 
way  on  his  first  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  first  very 
lonesome  he  learns  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  ase  It  as  a  thoroughfare.  One  of  these  is 
land  Doody.  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  find  treasure 
with  and  induces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
a  fortune.  I.eavlng  Doody's  former  partner,  much  against 
his  will,  to  guard  the  Jaws  and  prevent  a  log  jam 
younc   Searway    prepares   for   bis   great   adventure. 


boards  covered  with  sheathing-paper,  but  the  other 
houses  were  made  of  logs. 

"Dirty  Donald's  place,""  was  Doodys  brief  state- 
ment, "and  theres  Donald  himself  coming  down 
to  the  landing." 

The  tall,  gaunt  man.  with  sandy  whiskers, 
thrust  out  his  hand  as  the  canoe  approached,  and 
eased  the  craft  upon  the  shelving  beach.  He  held 
it  till  Shain  had  stepped  ashore,  and  as  the  young 
man  noted  the  grimy  hands  and  the  ragged  gar- 
ments ,shining  with  grease,  he  understood  how 
Donald  got  his  nickname. 

The  greetings  between  him  and  Doody  were 
more  curt  than  even  woodsmen  usually  affect,  and 
then  they  followed  him  into  the  house  with  their 
duffel  swinging  from  their  shoulders.  The  several 
men.  who  were  loafing  on  the  Vooden  benches,  or 
deacons'  .seats."  that  were  ranged  round  the  main 


l$e  Cheerful  Plowman 


by 


tagged    foweat    of    blackened    stumps.     One 


Oi.H  BIT  KXTIirslASTIC: 

HE'S  ninety-six  and  better,  yet  let  me  tell  you. 
Jim,  Old  Age  has  put  no  fetter  or  halter-shank 
..n  hiin!  The  old  boy's  full  of  spices,  of  ginger  and 
of  pop.  he  wears  no  frowns  or  splices,  there's  rubber 
m   his  step. 

Tm  planning  out  my  gardens."  he  .-^aid  to  me 
one  day.  "This  gumbo  surely  hardens  when  inois- 
luie  stays  away.  Just  notice  how  this  berry  is  grow- 
ing red  and  ripe.  Say.  by  the  shades  of  Harry.  I 
.annot  lind  mv  pipe'  This  bed  of  mint  Itn  spading. 
Ill  seed  t,ie  thins  to  cress.  Gosh,  how  that  grass  is 
liladin::.  it  s  just  the  kind,  I  «uess.  Next  time  I  >:o 
to  iiowrie  I'll  vret  .sonu'  spineless  peas:  my  neinh- 
li.>r.    Mike   MuUowrie,   is  brinartns;   me   some  hees. 

■Just  see  this  spruce  I've  planted  m  tilling  out 
tiip  rows.  The  thing  niu.i^  be  enchanted.  I  judge 
the  way  it  .iiows.  Ten  years  from  now  eonie  ovei 
:ind  let  nie  show  yo.i  then  my  acreage  of  clover 
.  aeh  ioar  Iiii  addiOK  ten.  These  apples  here  are 
dandies,  they're  just  as  swe.t.  I  vow.  as  any  nio,l- 
.111  ean.lits,  as  hrootii  corn  in  a  mow.  And  taste 
this  ihubarh.  neighbor.  The  tine.-^t  In  th.  Ian. I'  It 
look  a  lu-Hp  of  labor  with  brain  as  well  as  hand  to 
1.1  iMK  that  up.  by  >.'olly.  to  where  it  is  to.lay.  These 
•••.iiiauts  sine  are  jolly,  I  always  make  them   pay. 

Come  in  and  have  some  dinner,  a  lunch  with  me. 
I  iy  friend,  I  Know  i  am  a  sinner,  a  si:;lit  fioni  end 
to  .nd  tuit.  bv  the  saints,  my  looUtnj;  is  just  as 
tine.  I  sv.iai.  as  that  at  Hotel  Hiookinn  or  Cafe 
Valdevaie! 

Kiithu.-iasm'  Listen!  That  man  will  never  die. 
His  eye  has  all  the  glisten  of  anyboily  .•<  eye'  His 
mind  is  iust  as  bu.sy  with  plans  for  ytai.s  ahead  as 
IS  my  mind.  Oh  i-izzy.  Jehosophat.  and  Ned.  I 
liopewben  I  am  sixty  III  have  one-half  the  pep 
that  Old  Man  Asa  Hixty  now  carries  in  his  step. 
He's   nlurty-six,    I    know   il,    but    ninety-six,    or   nay. 

he   doesn't'  show   it, he's   still   a   youth    today. 

J.  E.  T. 


goo-i^jzed   structure   near  the   river  was    built   of 
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loom,   eyed    the   stranger   care'essly.    and    grunted 
good-humored   salutation  to  Doody. 

No  one  .seemed  to  be  inclined  toward  conversa- 
tion. One  by  one  the  men  rose,  yawned,  stretched 
with  upthrown  arms,  arwl  sauntered  outdoors. 
Each  picked  up  a  chip  in  the  dooryard,  pulled  out 
a   jack-knife  as  he  strolled,  and  began  whittling. 

Shain.  sitting  by  the  window,  noted  that  each, 
after  a  little  detour,  arrived  at  an  upturned  bateau, 
that  had  been  pulled  inland  several  rods  from  the 
river,  and  lounged  against  it  idly,  still  whittling. 

Finally  Doody  went  out,  swung  carelessly 
through  the  broad  dooryard,  and  brought  up  at 
the  bateau. 

Lastly  the  host  himself,  taking  down  a  tin  box 
of  tobacco  and  refurnishing  his  pockets  with 
matches,  sauntered  forth,  walked  to  the  river, 
looked  up  and  down,  and  then  returned  toward  the 
hou.se  by  way  of  the  alluring  boat,  against  which 
he  leaned  placidly. 

It  was  lonely  in  that  bare  room,  where  there 
was  no  sound  except  the  ticking  of  a  battered 
nickel  clock.  The  men  outside  appeared  to  be  hav- 
ing a  comfortable  chat,  and  Shain  rose  and  stroll- 
ed out  toward  the  bateau,  also.  When  he  leaned 
against  it  and  pulled  out  his  jack-knife,  the  men, 
one  after  another,  glanced  up,  glowered,  and  star- 
ed down  once  more  at  their  whittling.  They  ceas- 
ed the  hum  of  conversation  that  he  had  beard  as 
he  came  up. 

This  curt  behavior  was  both  mortifying  and  sur- 
prising, but  the  young  man.  conscious  thau  he  had 
committed  no  intentional  fault,  endeavored  to  dis- 
jilay  his  own  sociability. 

"I  suppose  it's  been  a  long  time  since  there  were 
Indians  living  along  the  river  here?  "  he  ob.served 
to  "Dirty"  Donald, 

"Injuns!"  snorted  the  tall  man,  through  his 
tangle  of  whiskers.  "Injuns?  Why,  up  to  two 
years  ago  they  was  so  thick  round  here,  and  so 
ready  with  their  arrows,  that  you  couldn't  walk 
from  one  end  of  this  clearin'  to  the  other  without 
gettln'  to  look  like  a  school-ma'am's  pincushion 
a.sauited  sizes  and  lots  of  'em." 

SHAIN  observed  that  the  men  were  peering  at 
each  other  with  covert  grins.  Donald's  voice 
grew  shrill  In  apparent  excitement,  and  he  clacked 
his  knife  shut  and  began  to  dance  about. 

"It  was  less  than  a  year  ago."  he  cried,  "that 
old  Mut:quohock  himself  came  tearin'  out  of  them 
woods  one  day!  I  was  standin'  right  about  where 
you  are  now."  He  ran  back  a  little  way  toward 
the  edge  of  the  clearing,  "Old  Mu.squohix;k  he 
came  out.  and  he  jumped  up  and  cracked  his  heels 
together."  Donald  tossed  up  his  .scrawny  arms  and 
leaped  into  the  air.  "He  let  out  a  -war-wlioop  that 
you  could  hear  two  miles."  He  squalled  shrilly, 
leaped  ap.ain.  and  came  running  at  Shain.  "This  is 
the  way  he  come  at  me!"  he  shouted,  flourishing 
his  arms  above  his  head.  "Savage  Injun!  He  grab- 
t)e"!  me  by  the  scruft'  of  the  neck,  like  this,  and  he 
■-taited  with  me  straight  for  the  river,  like  this!" 

The  young  man,  not  undetstanding  whether  it 
.vould  be  woods  etiquette  to  roent  being  thus  used 
to  illustrate  a  story  told  for  his  benctii,  went  along 
\»ithout  resistance.  When  they  approaihed  the 
river,  he  strove  to  hold  back,  but  the  nuiscles  of 
Donald  vvcre  like  steel,  and  he  kept  his  victim  on 
the  run.  With  a  hcxit  like  a  siren  whistle  and  with 
a  last  mighty  shove,  he  threw  ."^hain  heels  over 
head  from  the  bank,  and  went  back  to  the  group 
oi"  men  who  were  staggering  aboi;t,  shi-ieking  their 
laughter, 

"Ne.\l  time  you  bring  a  spike-horn  along  with 
you.  L'.hI,"  he  remarked  to  Doody.  who  had  eyed 
this  procedure  with  disfavor,  "you  tell  him  that 
.-tiekin'  in  no.-ses  ain't  relished  by  gents  up  this 
way.  but  that   Injun  stories  is." 

"That  wasn't  noways  a  square  deal!"  growled 
DcHidy,    "He  wa'n't   bracin'  in  nor  intendin  to.  " 

Shain  had  crawled  up  the  bank  and  was  gazing 
reproachfully  in   their  direction. 

■•You  couhl  have  let  me  tell  him  t-j  go  away." 
continued  Doody. 

"Yes.  and  then  have  him  wondering  what  the 
secrecy  was  about!"  retorted  Donald.  I  say  you 
ought  to  have  left  him  up-stream  till  this  meetin' 
was  over   " 

"He's  got  the  right  sort  of  .-^tulY  in  him.  "  insi.-4t- 
ed  Doody.  'and  I've  sized  him  up  well  enough  to 
guaianiee  that  it  would  b«^  all  right  if  we  shoulrj 
take  him  right   in  now'.'" 

All  the   men  giowled  at   him. 

"I  tell  you.  when  a  i  hap  has  the  -.tuft"  in  him 
you  <  an  tell  it!  "  cried  Doody. 

"And  after  your  chap  has  gov  the  stuff  in  his 
ears  he  can  tell  it,  too,"  broke  in  Donald.  No. 
not  for  us.  Lud!  Give  your  cub  the  three  months' 
>wing,  try  him  out.  and  if  he  lines  up  with  us. 
then  the  Skokums  will  give  him  something  el.se 
besides  Injun  stories  and  cold-water  treatment. 
lA't  him  sit  over  there  and  guess  what  it's  all 
about.  If  he  comes  back  here  1 11  break  him  in  two. 
.Vow  let's  get  down  to  .something  .sensible.  " 

When  the  dusk  came  over  the  trees,   they  were 
still    lounging  against    the   upturned   boat,   "and   at 
la.st  they  surrounded  I>onald.  who.  at  DcM^ly's  dic- 
tation,  figured  away  in  a  smocKbed  accxnint-book. 
(To  be  continued.  I 
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Home'Made  Farm  Relief 


Bv  HKPSV   NKFK 


IS  America  the  pioduci  of  pioneors  or  are  pi- 
oneers the  product  of  America?  Both.  The 
pioneer  spirit  was  and  is  a  conquering  spirit. 
•Subdue  the  earth."  was  the  great  command.  Men 
who  can  do  this,  even  in  a  small  degree.  re.spect 
each  other.    Failure  brings  lack  of  confidence  and 

^"r'rimitive  man  called  work  a  curse.  The  Son  of 
man.  tht  God-Man.  said:  'My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  Today  we  know  that  work 
is  H  blessing,  a  life-giver  for  humanity,  man  and 
woman  alike.  The  loss  of  the  pioneer  spirit,  of 
joy   in   work,    in   seivice.    means   confusion,    chaos. 

What  is  back  .)f  our  tieasurel  .samples  of  home- 
spun, the  work  of  our  pioneer  mothers?  Theirs 
the  happy  adventure,  the  j.-yous,  creative  work 
and  a  real  sense  of  service  so  mutually  satisfying 
rhat  there  was  no  room  in  the  pioneer  home  for 
di.scontenl  or  .selfish  ambition:  instead,  every 
stimulus  for  the  development  of  mind  and  char- 
acter Neither  the  pioneer  woman  nor  her  loyal 
mate.  car\ing  with  his  own  hands  a  future  for 
his  family,  need  our  pity.  It  is  we  who  are  m  need 
aiid  should  crave  a  share  in  their  ^'plnt.  then 
vision,  their  rich  endowment  of  independent  think- 
ing and  living. 

A   rion«><T  Field 

liut  our  world  of  today  is  a  different  world,  a 
machine  world.  Money  can  buy  anything  except 
health  and  a  home,  the  only  place  in  which  health 
and  character  can  be  built.  For  the  yonng  women 
of  today  this  is  a  pioneer  field,  an  undiscovered 
country  which  only  woman  may  conquer  and  pos- 
.He-s.**,  The  best  min<ls  of  today  are  seeking  the 
means  to  this  eml  but  only  woman  can  luso  them. 
Does  the  pioneei*  .spirit   still  live? 

Some  one  has  sai.l:  ".Xn  ounce  of  inspiration  is 
worth  a  ton  of  perspirali..n. "  What  is  inspiration? 
The  air.  the  atmosphere  which  wraps  our  earth,  is 
ne  essary  to  life,  but  it  can  do  ua  no  goini  until 
It  gets  into  our  lungs.  We  niu.st  breathe  it  in  - 
inspire.  Push  it  out  expire.  Only  then  can  it  give 
u.s  life. 

The  two  most  inspiring  words  in  any  language 
,*re  home  and  mother.  The  hiphest  and  holiest  in- 
stin.  ts  of  humanity  ctnter  in  the  home  and  family. 
When  the  mothei  of  James  A.  Garfield  .sat  on 
the  platform  with  him  while  he  took  the  oath  that 
>fave  him  the  highest  oflice  known  to  th  world 
she  was  in  no  .sense  a  symbol  of  inferior  woman- 
tii>od,  instead,  a  symbol  of  .superior  and  plorious 
privilege.  She  had  helped  to  place  her  .son  where 
h-  .stood,  just  as  every  woman  and  mother  may 
build  character  as  no  one  else  can.  But,  like  the 
air,  the  m.-piration  that  builds  character  and 
makes  a  home  nui.->l  be  felt:  it  can  be  seen  or 
known  only  in  its  eftects. 

Home  is  a  woman's  worM  and  only  as  she  mas- 
'ers  her  wot  Id  as  man  has  mastered  his  world 
.an  she  stand  on  the  high  level  of  a  piaster.  The 
i)usiness  world  is  asking  f<ir  more  trained  execu- 
tive.-.. Clerks  there  itre  in  plenty:  common  work- 
men too  many,  but  capable  executives  few  and 
this  la.  k,  they  .say.  is  the  cause  of  multiplying 
tailiires  in  the  busine.ss  world.  May  it  not  be 
equally  Hue  that  the  same  la.  k  of  trained  man- 
agers in  the  important  tifUi  of  homemaking  is  the 
caiisf  of  multiplying  failures  an.l  disasters  in  the 
human  world? 

Comfort,    Service.    Suitability 

II  was  once  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  have 
a.s  neighbors  sevetal  officials  from  a  great  tctail 
t  stole  with  branches  in  many  cities.  .Among  these 
\  offiiials  was  the  direcloi  of  w.mien  a  rare  and 
'  highly  trained  woman  whose  farm  iioine  oner  ad- 
,  K»ined  mine,  I  hnve  waited  for  hours  in  her  out.^r 
»  oitiet-  on  the  ninth  flooi  while  h,alf  a  dozen  out-of- 
•  town  merchants  asked  hei  advice  and  .st\idied  her 
method-  for  promoting  the  iileals  of  health  and 
good  taste  in  dress  among  their  women  employes. 
Ttie  core  of  her  advice  was  comfort.  ;»ervice  and 
-"uilability.  This  woman  had  many  calls  from  wom- 
en's organizations  of  all  kinds  and  to  these  she 
.■arried  her  goapfl  of  health  and  good  taste  in 
dre.Hs.  flemonsi rating  it  with  'he  best  samples  the 
areat  store  had  tc)  offer  au'l  her  audiences  fur- 
fiished  the  children,  girls  and  women  needed  as 
ruixiels.     It    was    a    greiit    privilege    aii.l   few   of    us 


wh.>  listened  failed  to  find  many  mistakes  to  be 
(..rrected.  But  if  big  business  finds  it  profitable 
to  establish  rules  for  health  and  right  living  how 
much  more  we  of  small  and  uncertain  income. 

The  homemaker  who  aims  at  succes  as  an  ex- 
ecutive will  find  herself  in  good  company  if  she 
follows  the  ideals  given  above,  adding  economy  of 
both  time  and  resources  to  the  rules  she  adopts.  A 
table  crowded  to  the  limit  with  meats,  starchy 
foods,  acids  in  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  sweets 
and  pastries,  is  outside  the  best  standards  of 
health,  good  taste  or  economy.  If  half  the  time 
used  in  preparing  meals  that  contribute  nothing 
to  health  and  much  to  di,sease  were  spent  in  .seek- 
ing to  understand  real  food  values  and  their  place 
in  building  health  the  farm  relief  problem  would 
soon  begin  to  shrink. 

There  is  no  high  level  of  success  in  any  field 
today  that  is  being  held  without  a  con.stant  study 
and  search  for  newer  and  better  methads  of  gain- 
ing the  best  ends.  More  and  more  our  woman's 
colleges  are  recognizing  a  growing  demand  for 
real  training  in  preparation  for  the  place  in  the 
home.  Among  these  are  Vassar  College  and  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.   Here  is  the 


latest  word  from  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  schix)l: 

"There  is  no  profession  that  compares  with  the 
profession  of  homemaking  in  the  possibilities  for 
improvement  of  the  race  physical,  mental  nnd 
moral.  The  millenium  waits  upon  the  perfect 
home  ...  It  is  for  yoti  club  women  to  take  ihe 
K-ad  in  this  movement,  for  advancement  must 
come  from  above.  You  have  the  chief  care  of  the 
life,  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the  family. 
Thousands  of  homes  are  wrecked,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  are  mined  and  hundreds  of  th.ni- 
sands  are  made  unhappy  becaii.se  the  homekeeii.r.'! 
of  our  country  have  no  real  training  in  the  great- 
est of  all  professions,  the  profession  of  homemik- 
ing  and  motherhinxl.  .  .  .and  only  through  cdu.a- 
tion  and  training  can  pre.sent  domestic  dlfficultie.s 
be  solved  and  the  modern  home  contribute  what 
it  should  to  happiness  and  well  being.  The  home- 
makers  of  America  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate 
of  the  nation." 

The  efficiency  experts  earn  gotul  salaries  in  in- 
dustry merely  by  finding  and  cutting  out  all  wastes 
cither  of  lime  or  material.  Not  the  least  of  our 
permanent  gains  in  copying  the  methtxls  of  t)ig 
busine.ss  will  be  a  new  independence  of  spirit  whuh 
will  maik  us  as  outside  the  "follow-the-Joni-.-e.s 
class.  In  short,  the  farm  home-maker  who  i.-<  :or.- 
bitioiis  to  become  a  trained  executive  holds  in  her 
hands  nine-tenths  of  the  means  by  whith  real 
farm  relief  may  be  realized. 


A  Step  Saver  in  the  Kitchen 


WK  would  all  like  to  have  houses  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  hou.se  .suited  our  particular 
way  of  working  and  ideas  of  convenience.  Many 
of  us,  however,  must  get  along  with  houses  de- 
signed without  much  regard  to  step-saving.  Very 
little,  apparently,  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  walk- 
ing necessary  in  a  badly  planned  kitchen. 

A  medium-sized  wheeled  tray  is  a  practical  aid 


The  wheeled  tray  or  "tea-wagon"  or  "  tea-cart ' 
:i.s  it  is  variously  called,  is  also  a  great  help  m 
.serving  afternoon  tea.  Sunday  suppers  in  the  liv- 
ing-room, or  party  refreshments  The  one  shown  in 
the  illustration  was  photographed  by  the  U  S. 
Department  of  .\griculture  in  a  farm  home  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  intended  to  bo  brought  into 
the  living-room  as  well  as  to  .serve  a  strictly  util-  . 
itarian  purpose  between  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  It  is  made  of  wicker,  with  a  movable  j;l.i.<<' 
tray  for  a  top.  In  the  stores  one  often  finds  :<■ 
wagons  or  wheeled  tiays  of  finely  finished  «.>.h1. 
and  with  sides  whi<  h  can  be  raised  to  exlenO  the 
seiving  surface. 

If  the  wheeled  tray  is  .set  near  the  hosle>-  or 
homemaker  at  the  dinner  table  it  can  tje  u.-  :  in 
place  of  a  .serving  table  or  buffet.  Vegetable  .i.-ih- 
••s,  extra  plates  and  silver,  and  i»ther  acce.ssori.  -  to 
the  meal  can  be  put  on  it  to  make  nioie  roon.  on 
the  dining-table.  .\  course  can  be  changed  with.'Ut 
th^-  home  maker  s  leaving  the  table,  if  the  >.';le<l 
di.shes  are  stacked  on  the  .shelf  of  the  tea-wa::i>n 
In  the  sick-MHim.  loo,  the  wheeled  tray  if 
many  uses  as  a  bed-.side  table. 
O     -    -' 

Cheese  Recipes 

Huffy    <h«'»'«»«' 

MIX  one  table.-poon  corn  staich,  one  tea.-' •"«> 
nuistard,  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  a  da-  .  "f 
paprika.  Cieam  in  one  tablespoon  butter,  ad.l  'M 
cup  chec.*e  cut  fine,  an.l  one  cup  sweet  milk.  '  "k 
until  smooth,  remove  from  fire  ami  beat  in  "i» 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Fold  in  the  b.  I'eD 
whiles  oi  the  eggs  and  serve  on  toast. 


in  such  ca.ses.  In  homes  where  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen  do  not  connect  directly  or  where  the 
work  centers  are  not  arranged  in  the  best  order 
it  will  save  many  steps.  It  can  be  used  as  a  mov- 
able work  table  in  the  kitchen.  Instead  of  carry- 
ing a  few  dishes  and  other  aitides  at  a  time 
ftom  (me  part  of  the  kitchen  to  another,  or  from 
the  kit.  hen  to  the  dining-room  and  back  again. 
th.-  wheeled  tiay  can  be  loaded  an«l  ptisheil  from 
<iii.'  room  to  the  other  in  one  trip  It  is  especially 
helpful  in  a  large  family  where  many  <li.shes  must 
be  han.ll.'d. 

.V  simple  type  of  wheeled  tiay  can  be  made  at 
home  by  any  man  or  boy  han.ly  with  tools.  Such 
r.  tray  inigiit  be  stained  and  waxed,  or  finl.shed 
with  en.Tiuel  palnl  ,so  it  can  be  easily  washed.  All 
wheclcil  trays  are  equipped  with  a  shelf  at  axle 
height  which  doubles  the  available  surface.  Noise- 
less swivel  cast  'is  are  generally  us-d  .so  the  tray 
will  move  in  any  direcli(»n  easily  The  dimensions 
of  the  tray  shouM  tu-  su<  h  that  it  will  pass  readily 
through  doorway.s  and  between  varioris  piece;*  of 
furniture   in   a   room. 


('he««M'   C'anu|M's 

CLTT    day-olil    bttad    in    oiie-qtiarter-inch 
and    .shape     with    .small     biscuit     cutter 
tounds.     Spread     lightly     with     French     mu.-: 
.sprinkle  thickly  with  grated  chee.se  and  ovei 
scatter  fine  chopped  olives.    Arrange  on  plat, 
half  a  stuffed  olive  in  center  of  each  canape, 
nish  with  paisley  and  serve. 

*  *      <• 

(  heew   I'luliling 

CUT  one  ctip  buttered  bread  in  inch  sqii 
Put  a  layet  of  this  bread  in  bottom  of 
.serole.  cover  with  grated  cheese,  dust  with 
anil  a  few  grains  of  red  pepper.  Beat  two  • 
add  two  cups  sweet  milk,  pour  over  the  bna  i 
baked  in   mwlerate  oven.    Serve  hot, 

*  *     * 
I>ellcatr   C'lu'ene 

MIX  one  cup  cream  cheese  with  one-half 
chopped  iilmonds.  and  the  same  bulk  '>' 
rii  h  preserve.  Set  away  in  round  or  oval  mo 
two  hours.  Spi Inkle  saltines  with  grated  i' 
and  put  in  oven  to  brown  Uem<»¥e  molded  > 
to  center  of  serving  dinh  surround  with  !■■ 
.snltines  and  serve.  I-    M.  Thorn' 
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Ten  Popular  Designs 


\  ;i> 


■  <09.  -l^rtilies'  ...ill.    I'ut  in  .■Jix  !«i2«»«: 

\  lo.  -1:!  HiiU  41  iiiilie*  buat  ni«'a.'«ure. 

H  xue  re.|uire«  2'..  yards  of  M-iiirh 

T.I    line    the    to.-it    re.nilre;"    3'i 

•   tnihe*    wl.le.     I'ri.  e    J."*-   ..r   tw  . 


■11, r    , 


lie.*. 

'  ::<. 

.  .w 

i!». 

.^alt 

■  ».'• 

iilf!'- 

1.     1;,. 

,in.l 

'I       . 

Ro. 

iw'»I- 

Clip 

■fim. 

■iny 

,  for 

Is, 

26,  -fiirl.s'  droci».  I'ut  in  f.'ur  Mize.<: 
iinl  12  year.".  A  l<i-year  flze  re- 
.  ynrdn'.'f  S-'i-iii.  h  nmtHrlHl.  Th.- 
It  iind  it  lie  f.nir  in.  Ii»>^  wiilf  will 
.■  yaril  ot  i  .iiitrii.-<tinK  matrriid  3.'> 
'■■' ■    A  III.-,    rut    (•r.'.s.'Wl.-'o.     Pri.  e    l.'w    iT  . 

■o   ►,  .63.— Oirls'  <trp^:».    t'lit   In  three  oir- 

'       f»i.|  :t  yrar.».    A  J-year  cize  require-. 

'    >    •  l"    -t   3J-iii<Ji    ninlprliil.     T..    Ilnish 

'  ii    •••1   nnn.<.  ye   eilK''^    with    liiii.-"    Mnd- 

*    '    riiTf*    !>-]..    yanl."    !'•     m.  he.s    wide. 

'•'  :    -.I  i.f  rlt'ix.n   l.<  r<'.|uin>il    f.>r  ••..*.■' 

"■    -"li'iuhlsTs  ;»!<   tllii.-trnte<l.     I'riie   l-V 

"■'  ■    I  .r    ill-. 

■n.S'n.     L.iir11.>*'  lire.*.*.  Cut  in  fix  .^Iz".*: 

'»,    Vt,  4J  .'inil    M   inchex   Uwn   intvm- 

V  .'{vmrh    -"ize   renuires   K'l    yaril.<   ol 
tiril.Tl.ii.      The     iever.<     (:>■  iliK     "< 

'  ng    material    reiiuirn*    ',    yarJ    3".> 
'   iM.le  cut   ■T'.s'swi^e.     Tw..    \.ir.l*   .'f 

V  rli.hon  aro   rp.iulr.-.l   f..r   Imint;  on 
■'I  HlPeveo.    I'riif  I.'h   ..r  tw.i  f'>r  ..'hv 

■o.  Ma5.--B.iyV   suit.    Cm    ill   f.'Ur  ."ize.< 
1  I   .^  yi-ar.*.     A    l-year   .^l/.e  of  ..n.* 
r»n(iir.»<  jij   yartlo  of   to-ineh  ni.i- 
I'h^   I r.. user.*  of  roiitrn.^lintf   niati* 
^•^r^•^  1  y  .r.|  .if   ID  ill.  lies  »iile.  Th' 
,   yi'.l*.     I'ri.  e  1,'k-  ..r  l\»..  f.'T  J.'>.'. 
Wi—  t.rulip-''  niornltn.'  fr.>.k     I'ut  in 
■  «  .'i/.i^s:    3i,   M.   :is.    10.    i:;   ami    ll    m.  h.-.-. 
'•lot  r'\i.a.*ur».    A  ;l«-iiuli   .«i7.e  reiiuirr*  3' .• 
'     "t   .triin.  h    niuterlfil.     K.-r    fn.  itiK   •<( 
'•■'■'K  matfrtal  '..  ynrd  .'{.i  in.hPi  wi'l" 


t»  r.'.|ini*d.  .lit  ir.^-wi**.  Price  I5c  ..r 
two  f.>r  :15c. 

■o.  •6«4.— I-ittie.*'  m.iriiin>.'  fr.irk.  Cut  in 
f..ur  ..'iz>'.-<  -SiiLill,  31-3»>:  iiir.liuni.  38-4'i: 
larne.  r.'ll:  .n.l  "Xlra  Urn"  lt>- 18  inche.-" 
hii»t  me.iHiire.  .\  iii»>>tliini  xize  miuires  3' , 
yards  of  3«-in.  h  ni.«|prlal.  F.>r  .■ollar,  belt 
:iii(t  ii.'.ket.-'  ..f  .xnitr.i.xtlin;  material  •■■. 
yard  ..t  .■«i-iiii  li  material  i:"  ie.|iiirp.l  <iit 
."r...'«swl-<.v  Th.-  wi.llli  'f  th.'  .Ire.-..*  at  th.' 
l.iw.T  "'.life  «it)i  fulne!<.-<  extended  is  2'. 
vard<.      I'n.  e    l,'*     ..r    tw..    f..r    25.-. 

Wo.     6918.  -L.adi'>.<'     dre.ss       «"iit     in     ll\.- 

•  ize.s.  :ll.  :<«.  3S,  40  .ind  t:  iti.hes  Im.-l 
inea.-'ure.  A  ;tH-lii.'h  si.'.e  i.>.(iiire.*  »',  yanl. 
..f  :«•  lii.h  iiiat.-rial.  Til-  wi.lth  ..(  th.- 
.Ire*.*  .It  the  h.vi-cr  ^due  witti  plait  fulii<-'.s 
oxtHii.l.'.l  is  2  y.ir.l*.  Priie  l."..  .t  tw.>  t"V 
2,*V\ 

>0.  W31.     •■.irlV  dre."*.    Cut  m  thr.— siz>v« 
■J    4   an.l   li   yens.     A   4-yeur   si/.f    with   tho 
... liars    ro.iuirt'S    ji,    yards   .(   :<2-iii.  h    iiia- 
lerial      With.-nt    the   .-..llirs   :il>'Ut       ■    y.-.r.l 
losn    ni.itPfial    Will    be    re.iuire.|       Ttie    ly 

•  lids  .if  rit.i>.'ii  i-.(<iir.*  ',  >.i!'l.  I'rl.'e  Xrx 
.  r  tw..   r>.r  J.V. 

Wo.  6698.  Uiilies"  iiK.rnlni:  fr...k.  I'llt  in 
.•mht  SIZ.-S  :t>,  ID.  li  *i.  "i  •"»•  •"'"  ""•' 
-.■  inches  bust  measure.  A  Irt-in.h  sii-.e  m- 
.luires  3'  ■  V  ir.l.s  .-f  .'U-iii'h  ni:iterl.il.  T.i 
make  belt' .-.ml  |....kets  ..f  .■..nti.istini;  iiiat.- 
ri.ll  iv.|\llM's  ',  y.rd  X<  ln.h.>s  wi.le.  Tli.' 
w  Idt  li.'f  the  .Ir.vss  at  thf  low.T  f.|u'»  With 
l.lait  fulness  cxt^ml-.l  ,-  2  11  >  .r.ts.  I'ri.  •• 
l.v-  or  tw..  r.-r  '.'■'" 

MOW  TO   ORDEE 

Write  plaiiilv.  irivint:  pMt.rn  iminlier 
and  *!«<•  Addres*  l\-ittern  Dop-irlnient. 
I'en«8yl\aniii  Kiriiier,  7*n  Pciiii  Ave.. 
Pitt.^burKli.    I'J 


TV^O     HELPE  ft  S  M   I  NSTE  AO    OF    ONeAiN    EVERY     BAHflgg 

-  fiat's  w/ijf  '■ 

FELS-NAPTHA  WASHES 

QUICKER-EASIER 

IN  TUB  OR  MA.CHINE 


Do  you  use  a  tuhf — Fels-Naptha  will 
save  you  hard  rubbing. 

Do  you  use  a  trashing  ntachiuef— 
Fels-Naptha  will  save  you  time  and 
power. 

.\nd  either  way,  it  will  ^et  your 
clothes  so  sweetly  fresh  and  bright — 
so  crisply.  thorou|(hly  clean — you'll  take 
greater  pride  than  ever  in  your  washes. 

Fels-Naptha  does  such  good  quick 
work  because  every  bar  brings  the  aid 
of  two  line  cleaners.  Soap,  the  dirt* 
remover,  and  naptha,  the  dirt-loosener. 
Working  hand-in-hand,  they  give  you 
r.r/r<i  help.  Together,  they  quickly 
loosen  stubborn  dirt  and  wash  it  away 
without  hard  rubbing.  And  that's  why 
Fels-Naptha  is  the  real  bargain  in  wash- 
ing value — it  brings  you  not  more  bars, 
but  more  help!  It  saves  YOU! 

Fels-Naptha  saves  your  hands,  too. 
That's  because  it  works  so  quickly  you 


don't  have  them  in  soapy  water  so  long. 
Try  Fels-Naptha.  In  tub  or  machine. 
For  soaking  or  boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm 
or  even  cool  water.  Use  it  for  house- 
hold cleaning.  But  use  it — and  get  extra 
help!  Ask  your  grocer  for  Fels-Naptha 
today.  The  10-bar  carton  is  very  handy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  t* 
send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-8-16, 
FeK  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE     GOLDEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


/  FROM  (ATAIOCiLl  PkKlS 

-^^  FOR  Short  tihe  only  1 


Ton   can   deduct   10^<   from    any   prle* 
Uated   In   on*   catalogue. 


Iiu-ludes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
eiianif»led    Wash    Ba.sin.     ri.iniilple    witn 
all    FittlnsK    and    Five-     * 
Year    .juiraiitee    Mate-     ^. 

ri»i»    Wa«  $52.50,  Now 


^47.25 


.25 


WE  PAY 


Th*  Frcicht 
on   Everythinc 

Writ*  fur  FKF.F.  Catjiog  90 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


A  A'eir  Member  of  the 
Cutlrura  Family 

Cl'TICinA 

JihavInK  Ooam 

A  bcard-xoftcncr  and  a 
■kin-tnoic  combined  I 
At  •!■  Jralrn  or  ni"  p.>.tp*i4  on 
r*c«)pt  of  .^.    AdJrt'M    C«tle%r» 


Oil    Ull.'>    'h."  <  iiw 

tn.l   'Wti     •J'    "f    III- 

Qt'ti'K       rrliif      •! 'm 
ll!      Ill  -      Jtil      «.•!]•■« 
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^iU»MES£ttrL 


Read  the  j 

Advertisements 


they  Itolp  yoti  got  the  most 
out  uf  lite  an<i  save  you  time    | 
I    and  trouble  doiiiR  it.  i 


Summer  Bargains 


Now  i.s  the  time  to  order  your 
reading  mattel-  for  fall  and  winter. 
On  monthly  publication.s  it  requires 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  get  your 
magazine  started  and  by  that  time 
the  evenings  will  be  longer  and 
the   weather  cooler. 

Below  are  listed  a  few  special 
bargains.  If  you  do  not  find  the 
magazines  you  want  send  us  your 
list  and  we  will  quote  you  rock 
bottom  prices. 

ct,xru  A 


Pennsylvania  Farmer.    . . 

Mother's  Home  XtUe 

Everyday  Ufe 

"OX"  Pooltry  Journal .  . . 
Ronsehold  Mafaaine .  . . . 

CXiirB  B 

Pennsylvania  Farmer. . . . 

Houiahold  Onest   

Farm   Mechanics 

Ever  -day  Life       

Hooiehold  Mapaaiac. . . . 

CIiVB   C 
Pennaylvanla  Farmer.    .. 

Midwest  Frnitman 

-OK"  Poultry  Joarnal.  .  . .  S 

Everyday  Life        

Mother's  Home  late. .  . . 

CI.UB   D 

Pennsylvania  Farmer.  . 

Delineator         

Mother's  R.jine  LUe, . . , 
Everyday  Life 

CLTTB   E 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  . 
Pictorial   Be  view.      ... 

Rooaehold  Onest  

Everyday  Life 

Ronsehold   Mafaslne. 

CLXTB   F 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
McCall's    Magasine.  . . . 

Everyda?  Life        

Mother's  Rome  Life.  .  . . 
Ronsehold  Mafaslne. 

CLVB   O 

Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Everyday  Life 

Mother's  Rome  Life 
Midwest  Frnitman. 
HouRohold   Mayaslne 


I  ALL    PIVB 
ONLT 

$i.oo 

ALL    FIVE 
ONLT 

$i.oo 


]all  rivs 

ONLY 
j     $I.OO 

ALL  FOUR 

ONLT 

SI. SO 

[ALL    FIVB 
ONLT 
$1.90 

ALL    FIVK 

ONLT 

$1.90 

I  ALL    FIVE 

ONLT 

$1.00 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


ISIovel  Wire  Dolls 


DOLLS  ot  any  size  may  be  made 
with  wire  foundations.  The 
length  of  the  arms  and  the 
size  of  the  head  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  dolL  Pro- 
portions, however,  need  only  be  rea- 
sonably exact.  The  correct  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure  may  be  used 
as  a  guide: 

Top  of  head  to  chin— one-eighth 
full  length  measurement.  Chin  to 
waist-  one  and  three-fourths  times 
head  measurement.  Waist  to  feet — 
five  and  one-fourth  times  head  meas- 
urement. Arms  held  straight  out  and 
measured  across,  same  measurement 
as  from   top  of   head   to  feet. 

Crepe  Paper  and  Cotton  Head. — 
First,  decide  upon  the  size  of  the  doll; 
then  make  the  head  in  proportion.  If 
the  doll  is  to  stand  eight  inches  high, 
the  head  should  measure  one  mch 
from  the  top  to  the  chin.  For  this  size 
of  head,  cut  across  the  grain  a  strip 
of  white  crepe  paper  two  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  Wrap  the  paper  around 
a  small  ball  of  cotton,  adding  cotton. 


DiAGR.A.M    A 


if  necessary,  to  make  the  head  the 
correct  size.  Paste  the  edge  of  the 
crepe  with  the  grain.  Or  cut  the  crepe 
paper  two  inches  square,  paste  it  into 
tube  shape  with  the  grain,  and  stuff 
the  tube  with  cotton.  Tie  both  ends  of 
the  tube  tightly  with  spool  wire,  close 


to  the  cotton  filling.  Cut  off  the  sur- 
plus paper  at  one  end  only,  which  will 
be  the  top  of  the  head. 

Faces.  Draw  the  features  with  In- 
dia ink,  following  the  seven  steps  in 
making  a  face  illustrated.  First,  lo- 
cate the  middle  of  the  face,  and  just 
below  this  point  make  two  dots  for 
the  nose.  Just  below  the  nose  draw 
a  tiny  heart,  triangle,  or  vertical  or 
horizontal  line  for  the  mouth.  Make 
two  curved  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth.  Measure  diagonally  upward, 
right  and  left,  twice  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  to  the  nose,  and  make 
straight  lines  for  the  lower  line  of  the 
eyes. 

Make  a  "U"  upside  down  over  each 
line.  For  eye-lashes  make  very  care- 
less "Us"  overlapping  each  other. 
Make  slanting  lines  for  the  eyebrows. 
Make  a  circle  in  the  center  of  each 
eye  to  form  the  iris,  and  a  dot  or  tri- 
angle above  the  center  of  the  iris  for 
the  pupil.  (The  positions  of  the  iris 
and  the  pupil  may  be  changed  for 
different  expressions).  The  iris  may 
be  tinted  with  crayon— blue  or  brown 
-or  it  may  be  made  black  with  India 
ink.  leaving  a  small  white  speck  in 
each  eye  for  the  pupil.  Draw  lines  for 
the  hair,  as  shown  in  Step  7.  Apply 
rose  or  red  crayon  delicately  to  the 
mouth  and  the  cheeks  for  color.  A 
little  purple  crayon  over  the  eyelashes 
will  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes. 

The  circles  outlining  the  faces  are 
u.sed  only  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
the  features.  They  should  not  be 
.shown. 

Ridiriilous    Figures 

Grotesque  faces  may  be  used  on 
lollypop  dolls  or  on  any  dolls  dressed 
to  represent  clowns  or  other  ridicu- 
lous figures.  The  mouth  may  be  ex- 
aggerated with  straight  lines  on  each 
side  at  right  angles.  It  may  be  drawn 
riMind  or  .square,  or  shaped  like  a  dia- 
mond or  a  triangle;  or  pieces  of  black 
.)!  colored  paper  may  be  cut  in  such 
various  shapes  and  pasted  in  place. 
Patches  may  be  drawn  with  crayon  or 
uit  from  paper  and  pasted  un  the 
( heeks,  thin,  <>r  forehead  to  add  to 
the  grote.squeness.  Such  faccs  tnay 
be  highly  colored  with  crayon  about 
the  cheeks,  nose  and  eyes. 

Mat  Stock  Head.  Cut  a  circle  from 
white  mat  stock  or  white  cardboard, 
i.r  \ise  a  round  tag  of  the  pioper  size. 
Draw  the  features  in  India  ink  or  use 
a  printed  face,  as  explained  under 
"Faces '  and  paste  in  place.  Fasten 
two  three-  or  four-inch  pieces  of  light 
weight  wire  to  the  back  of  the  head 
with  cloth  gummed  tape. 

Body   Strueture 

China  Head.  ITse  a  china  bust- 
whit  h  may  be  purcha.sed  at  a  5-and- 
10c  store  or  at  a  department  store— 
and  draw  separate  ten-inch  lengths 
of  light-weight  wire  through  the 
holes.  Bring  the  eight  ends  of  \\'ire 
together,  and  tv^-ist  tightly  below  the 
form.  These  twisted  wires  make  the 
foundation  for  the  body. 


I  sf:  this  <oi  I'ox  TO  orukk  intkkkstino  hooks 

Please  send  me  the  hooks  postpaid  that    I  have  ch.cked  below.    I   en 
jlose   the   pioper  amount    to  cover   aanio. 

How  to  Make  Tnble  Decorations  am!   Favors  includint'  wire  Doll 

ilesipns 

Games    and    Stunts   for    Your    Parties      

Money    Mnkinn    Bazaars  .  

Sho\vei'.-i    and    AnnounccnifiUs  


lo<; 
10c 
lOr 
lOr 


Name 


Addres."" 


R.D State 

Mail   all   orders  to  Party   Editor,   Pennovlvnnia   Farmer,   7301    Penn    Ave , 
Pitt.-^burgh,  Pa. 


Hair.  White  cotton  or  black  crepe 
paper  may  be  used  for  the  hair,  or  the 
hair  may  be  indicated  with  India  ink. 
Artificial  hair  may  also  be  used. 

To  attach  cotton  or  artificial  hair, 
brush  with  paste  the  top  and  back  of 
the  "crepe  pajier  and  cotton  head"  or 
china  head,  and  arrange  the  hair 
neatly. 

For  crepe  paper  hair,  cut  a  piece  of 
black  (or  colored)  crepe  paper  the 
size  of  the  head;  then  cut  with  the 
grain  into  fine  or  coarse  fnnge.  as 
preferred.  Cut  the  fringe  into  shape, 
and  curl  the  ends  over  a  blade.  Paste 
the  fringe  to  the  mat  stock  or  io'.ly- 
pop  he«id. 

Crepe  paper  hair  may  al.so  bo  past- 
ed on  a  cotton  head  in  rows,  staitin? 
at  the  center  top  and  making  a  part- 
ing along  the  center. 

Body  and  Legs.  The  remainder  of 
the  wire  doll  is  made  the  same  for  all 
heads.  Cut  the  body  and  legs  in  one 
piece  from  heavy  wire.  For  an  un- 
usually large  doll,  use  heavy  wire. 
Make  one-half  inch  or  one  inch  l-iops 
at  each  end  of  the  wire  for  thi  feet, 
and  wrap  the  full  length  of  the  wire 
with  a  strip  of  crepe  one  un.h  v.  ide. 
W'rap  several  times  in  the  same  ciirec- 
tion.  and  bend  the  wire  at  the  center 
to  make  it   double. 

Arms.  Make  the  arms  the  sime 
as  the  body  and  legs,  using  heavy 
wire.  Do  not  bend  the  arm  vire  at 
the  center. 

Assembling.  Place  the  surplus  pa- 
per of  the  cotton  head,  or  the  -vires 
of  the  mat  stock  or  china  head,  under 
the  bend  of  the  body  wire,  so  that  the 
body  wire  is  close  tip  iiiult  r  th"  head 


Fasten  both  together  securely  with 
spool  wire,  winding  ihe  wi.»-e  aru  md 
tight  and  extending  it  dowTi  two 
inches  or  more.  Attach  the  arms  in 
front  at  the  center  directly  under  '.he 
head,  binding  them  securely  to  'he 
body  with  spool  wire.  Stalling  at  the 
neck,  with  a  strip  of  white  crepe  one 
inch  wide — or  two  inches  wide  for  a 
large  doll- -wrap  the  viire  for  three 
inches  or  more,  over  and  over.  ncaUy 
covering  the  joining  under  the  'lead. 
Continue  to  wrap  the  body  until  it  is 
the  desired  size.  The  final  wrapping 
may  be  in  color  to  serve  for  ptort  of 
the  dress. 

Mounting  Dolls. — There  are  dufer- 
ent  ways  of  fastening  a  wire  doll  .o 
a  cardb<iaixl  ba.se.  When  the  feet  sh'..'.v. 
punch  a  small  hole  through  the  •  ard- 
board  on  both  sides  of  ea<h  foot.  l»i-aw 
a  piece  of  wrapped  sp<M>l  wiri.  up 
through  one  hole,  over  the  fool,  uud 
dov^Ti  through  the  other  hole;  then 
twist  the  ends  of  the  wire  secielv 
underneath  the  cardboard.  Fn  -ten 
each  foot  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  skirt  covers  the  ett. 
wrap  the  body  wire.^  together  to  .\  ith- 
in  about  two  inches  of  the  ♦nds:  ''.raw 
the  ends  through  a  hole  in  the  ■  .uJ- 
board  base,  spread  the  wires  nit 
against  the  under  side  of  the  tard- 
board  in  the  opposite  diiection>.  ;tn1 
tape. 

O       

AHSWEBS  TO  BEMY  OVSSSIMG 
CONTEST 

1.  Blackberry  7    Holiv   b'-rr;. 

;:.  Mulberry  h.  Elderberry 

;i   Dewlierry  J».   blueberry 

t.  (".<M>.«plierry  10.  Juiieberry 

.S    Raspberry  U.  Thimbleben  \ 

H    .Strawberry  12.  Pl»teorberr> 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

The  Housekeeping  Adventures  of  Timmy  Twitchct 


Bv    RITH    PLIMLV    THOMPSON 


TIMMY  TWITCHFT.  as  T  told 
you  a  while  back,  had  moved 
into  the  old  dollhouse  that  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  attic.  It  was  an 
iileal  home  for  a  mouse,  so  roomy 
,ind  with  so  many  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. There  were  several  spare 
beds  and  Timmy  often  had  his  friends 
to  stay  all  night.  He  took  great  pride 
in  his  establishment,  I  can  tell  you! 
Several  of  his  cousins,  who  were 
handy  with  the  needle,  had  made  him 
(urtalns  from  an  old  white  dimity 
dress  that  some  one  had  left  on  a 
chair  in  the  attic,  and  there  was  plen- 
ty for  bedspreads,  too,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  cozy  it  was.  Captain 
Twirler,  an  old  gentleman  niou.se  who 
had  often  called  on  the  dolls  when  the 
hoii.se  stood  in  the  playroom,  assured 
Timmy  that  even  In  its  heyday  (when- 
ever that  wasi   the  house  had  never 


been  so  well  kept.  And  I  dai-  -*y 
this  is  true,  for  dolls  are  seldom  i.M^ 
hoii.sekeepers.  More  than  ot^"  '  '"-'h- 
elor  mouse  tried  to  rent  a  nxir.i  :i>'n' 
Timmy,  but  as  Timmy  said  he  '--  "n't 
care  for  boarders.  Ihev  had  n  "P'y 
elsewhere. 

And  now  that  Timmy  was  .•'  '  "P 
.so  well  he  was  invited  ever\"wh<  i''  by 
the  mouse  mamas,  who  were  'I'l'^* 
anxious  for  their  liaughtors  1>  '  -iry 
a  gentleman  mouse  with  stirh  a  >tn- 
fortable  home.  This  was  all  v- 1\  ■'^H. 
but  Timmy  could  not  seem  to  lind 
among  the  young  lady  mice  any  ^'■it" 
whom  he  would  care  to  trust  his  Miart 
and  his  housekeeping.  "They  ''">' 
know  how  to  cook  or  mend  and  -i-fd 
all  their  time  running  to  chees '  r^" 
ties,"  he  confided  to  his  friend.  t'-'/'J^' 
Gray,  and  they  both  shook  their  Ij'-*^'' 
over  the  frivolities  of  th*  day 
(To  be  continued.) 
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..HOFFMAN 

^heat 


r 


I)t»n*t  try  to  save  the 
cost  of  S»'»-d  Wheat  by 
plantin!;  old  whrat.  I5uy 
iii'W,  viRoroiis  w»>d — 
llolTnian  I.  a  n  <  a  s  t  <■  r 
fount  y  wheat  whltli 
«an  produce  5  to  10 
bushels  more  p«T  aire 
\\ilh  no  Miore  expense. 
OiH-  liushel  more  pays 
tor  your  new  seed. 
Hardy,  sound,  dlseas*^ 
free,  absolutely  weed 
and  rye  clean,  <arefully 
graded,  heavy  jieldlu};. 
Uess  seed  r«'t|Uired.  BaRS 
lr»H-.  FreiRht  paid.  Ask 
for  information  and 
s:<iiipl<'s     today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN*  Inc. 

Bex  428,  LandisTille, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADl    rvlAHK    RlCUl    PAT    OfflCt 

STEEL  BELT.IACING 


V     -llUMtlh.    1N>»*- 

rrfuL  liHif-laitt- 
iiig  l»rlt  joint. 
l>rnBihcn«  tK-tl 
lifrhvaralingthr 
enilf  in  its 

T  i  MO 

frip. 


NEVER 
LETS 
.        GO 


Hammer  to 
Apply  h 


/.Dok    /ill     t/lf 


ApiirnTcd  and  iMed   l'»  »(fricul- 
toral M'honI*, ky  iiiak«T«of  l>cll..(arni 
fnarhincr>  and  millWrn*  of  farmrra. 
Aak  your  d»«l«T  for  the  "KUndy  Pack- 
ag»**  of  tK-o  complete  6-in.  joints. 


•DIBBLE'S— 
SEED  WHEAT 


HONOR  ;. 


■   \V1.,«'     imr   I""  a-r.* 

.        .      HI.  I      «••     ..ff.T       '  .M"^ 
rni'leftiif't      ali'l 


.la. I,.:     -I     tl.M    B«r    fcuttlfl.    vl.l.l.    nf    ST.    4" 
4",    aitil    •.^tHTtTr. :.    i<,r    a'-ii*    --i,    \%xi^    f '  ;■!. 

i.ii->i«i.      II..-.  ri      Hv4^-^I.S0     laf     tualm. 

N...:..n.    .r  '<!.   <.i!iiiin   and   <  ..iiin»>n    .*!r»:?5 
l>       II       T.r  ..Ml'.      n«>      .r.!.      'ti  *n     j'ur. 
14. CO    w*'   kiittirl    *u<\    ..ili.r    -•a.^.tiaMi'    Sn'il 
1    r     »u,i."'    .. I  •!    >MiiMii»»r    -.wli.a     UnA    f...r 
I  ti.  itlar    I'l;.^-    I..-'     an. I    **«liii.l.  <    *o 

Fdward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrttwer 

Box  r  Hoacoy*  Falla,N.  V. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Notes  on  Canada 


Get  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
will  potitiiely  dettroy  them. 

A  spiH.vii.K  sul  il.uii  '  iiut  a  ckloiaiei:  co<i« 
..nlv  6i  per  gallon,  will  not  nun  thi-  »oil  nor 
kill  tatile.   Write  for  free  illii^tratid  bsoklet. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Pa. 


a^)^^^irfi:i' NEW  KIND 
^J^  OF  FENCING 

~      •-.■■ .       Am»»  rg  K.  w  I 


f^ 


*1i: 


uFI'KR  Stvfl   Wtrr  makMn.r^ 

)•    tk*1IwireKa  l->r<#  ■•  ordit  nr  r 
t^.     IJ-  li  t    l>.ir    K    r<"J  of  fri      rii 

'    '*■/       S«v«  ' ,  Your  P«nc«  Mmmjt 

-^      ;  Ea«ir  PaytnanU,  UM 

.  ....^  19f  ptt*«*  ''T  Mrira  I..  ,'.  fari'.  uid  ht-rnr 

I  ■^,         •••n*         ►•nnru,    l>«t^«.    -t*«l    I  ••IK 

^  ^''  U«rh     Miff,     M(,v«a       ^iirn«rt>a,     lUt'' 

■&  A^HJ^  f<  ry  Frr  I'M  >'■  "i  L>«  ^r  if  •■♦»-»•'• 
I  WrfU  for  rrr  Nr«  I'»rp*  ■  )  .««'..»  ■  Jim  »'ri  *  r 
I  THE  BIIOWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO.' 

I  Otpt,   297»-C.   Cl«v«l«nrf.  OHl* 
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I'  I.  ii.  ,...|  .,f  til.  il..\-.  r<  (I.."' 
\<  ill  Mo.h.  iiii>  «liii>  r  III  il.i' 
li.  I1-.  iiii.l  ili..>..  timt.  |.1iii.i.<l 
i..i«.  «iii  srii.  J. .11  II  li.iiuiif'.l 
III.  r<l.  1'  111  \»  ■|>riiie.  Wrilf  fir 
n   i..|.\    .if  II^I.  fr.  I    luilli  J>.K.k. 

W.  ATLKB  BURFKB  CO. 

■7<  »nrw  ■!««••  FMU.,  Pa. 


THK  s>in  shone  bright  one  day  in 
June  when  30  rambling  editor.s. 
and  30  editors'  wives,  a  good  break- 
fa.st  under  their  bells  and  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  in  their  hearts,  cro.ssed 
the  bridge  from  Chateau  Laurier  and 
strolled  toward  the  Parliamentary 
buildings  of  Canada's  capital.  These 
buildings,  which  resemble  those  of 
England's  Parliament  at  London,  loom 
in  consiiierable  grandeur  when  one 
enters  the  groimds.  As  we  sauntered 
up  the  wide  walk  with  many  "Ahs" 
and  "Ohs"  of  admiration  and  much 
clicking  of  cameras  52  bells  burst 
into  song.  American  medleys  and 
negio  melodies  rtlled  the  air  with  an 
insistent  haimony  that  halted  the 
procession  and  dimmed  the  eyes  of 
the  more  emotional  as  they  beheld  the 
stately  tower  from  whence  the  music 
came. 

This  tower  is  a  memorial  to  the  Do- 
minions  contribution  of  human  life 
in  the  late  War.  Within  it  a  room  of 
gleaming  marble  in  graceful  Gothic 
design  tells  the  story  of  the  nation'.-* 
tacrificfs  and  achievements  in  that 
war.  And  in  the  center  of  this  shrine 
a  marble  altar  holds  a  Book  of  Re- 
membrance in  which  will  be  inscribed 
on  illuminated  parchment  the  names 
of  the  sixty  thousand  Canadian  sol- 
diers who  died  for  the  Allies'  cause. 

Nowhere  have  we  met  a  finer  trib- 
ute to  heroism  nor  a  more  fitting 
symbol  of  a  nation's  gratitude  than 
Canada  has  erected  to  her  soldiers 
which  will  not  return. 
*     •     • 

APPEAL  to  the  aesthetic  mu.st  be 
ingrained    in    the    Canadian    na- 
ture.   We  see  it  on  every  hand  from 
the  neat  lawns  and  abundant  flowers 
of  private  homes  to  the  artistic  paiks 
I  and    grounds    of    public    institution.-'. 
!  This    is    especially    noticeable    at    Nl- 
I  agara  Falls,  where  Canadians  on  their 
I  8ide  have  landscaped  the  grounds  for 
1  miles,    making    a    fitting    setting   for 
this    natural    wonder,    while    on    the 
American   .side   the   signs  of  indu.stry 
'  are  more  apparent  than  are  tho.st  of 
I  artistry.     Yet   a    million    horse-power 
of  electric  energj*  is  generated  on  the 
Canadian    side,    compared    with    half 
that   amount   on   our   side,   indicating 
that   beauty   and   utility  need   not   of 
necessity  be  strangers. 

Another  eviilence  of  this  inclination 
to  doll  up  the  country  side  is  seen  in 
the    existence    of    "horticultural    so- 
!  <  leties,"    organizations    which    direct 
I  their   energies   toward  home  improve- 
1  ment.   In  Ontario  alone  these  societle.s 
i  have    a    paid    membership   of    eighty 
I  thousand.    But  perhaps  nowhere  is  the 
j  skill   of   the   landscape   architect  di.s- 
I  played  in  more  striking  fashion  than 
j  <m    the    grounds    of    the    prison    at 
Guelph.      The     banks    of    a    winding 
stream  have  been   made  a   rock  gar- 
den  for  a   mile  or  so  and  the  whole 
farm  is  being  walled  and  decorated  la 
harmony. 

Here  is  a  way  to  u.^e  prison  labor 
without  competing  with  other  labor, 
and  who  (an  .say  what  effect  on  the 
menial  n.eanderings  of  the  inmates 
.-uih  a  beautiful  home  may  have  7 
The  cells  are  light  and  the  atmo.-^j;here 
one  of  iheer  and  refinement,  a  sharp 
contrast  to  some  of  our  prison  condi- 
tions. V\'e  are  not  sure  that  su«  h 
royal  treatment  of  criminals  in  desir- 
able, but  we  learned  of  no  one  com- 
mjlling  a  crime  in  order  to  enjoy  It. 
•     •     » 

UTK  are  frequently  asked  about 
[iKiliibition  or  the  lack  of  it  - 
in  Canada.  Not  being  especially  in- 
trrrsted  in  strong  diink  we  failed  to 
gather  any  exhaustive  data  abrmt  it. 
We  wete  told  that  most  piovince.s 
have  tried  prohibition,  but  by  popu- 
lar vote  have  gone  back  to  govern- 
ment control  to  rid  themselves  of 
bootlpg>;ers.  We  were  informed  that 
licjuor  regulations  ai-e  enforced  in 
Canada,  that  school  boys  and  girls  d<i 
not  consider  it  smart  to  drink  and 
that  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment ( ontrol  is  regarded  as  a  success- 
ful expedient  hut  not  a  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  liquor  question.  We  saw 
less   evldem  p   of  drinking   and    heard 


far  less  conversation  about  it  In  Can- 
ada than  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
But  we  retain  the  opinion  that  as  far 
as  booze  is  concerned  one  can  get 
about  what  he  is  looking  for,  in 
regard  to  both  the  system  and  the 
supply,  in  Canada,  or  nearer  home. 
No  one  is  required  to  drink  in  either 
country. 

»     *     ♦ 

CANADA  has  one  government  and 
two  great  railway  systems.  All 
met  with  our  approval,  which  was 
based  largely  on  the  per.sons  rcprc- 
.senting  them  as  our  hosts.  Robt.  J. 
C  Stead  of  the  government:  A.  B. 
Calder.  Ashley  Edwards.  P.  C.  Arm- 
•strong  and  L.  C.  McQuatt  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway:  Colin  G.  Groff, 
L.  C.  Roy,  W.  E.  McKenzie  and  W. 
L.  Lowther  of  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Railway:  Rod  McLeod  and  A.  A. 
Cole  of  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
em  Ontario  Railway;  and  A.  T.  Smith 
of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway, 
were  most  agreeable  hosts  and  "made  " 
the   trip  for   us. 

Gentlemen  and  scholars  all-  men  of 
discernment,  culture  and  fortitude, 
for  they  rode  herd  on  a  bunch  of  farm 
editors  for  two  weeks  without  out- 
ward signs  of  annoyance  or  weariness, 
although  at  least  one  of  them  titok 
a  vacation  immediately  after  the  or- 
deal and  iloubtle.ss  others  felt  the 
need   of  one. 

Thv    Canadian    F'a<  ific   Is  a  private 
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enterprise,  while  the  Canadian  .\,i. 
tional  is  a  government-owned  nui 
Both  are  active  not  only  in  mainl;un- 
ing  a  high  standard  of  transpoit... 
tion,  but  In  all  phases  of  the  nation  a 
development.  They  have  built  iind 
run  great  hotels,  maintain  stear.'.sr.jp 
lines  and  encourage  and  help  farr:ii- 
in  the  settled  and  the  newer  s  i  ,n^ 
of  the  Dominion.  And  to  outward  ip- 
pearances  they  dwell  together  in  li  .i- 
mony,  which  may  be  the  grea;.  t 
achievement  of  all. 

«     *     « 

THESE  notes  of  necessity  toiicn 
on  only  a  few  of  the  things  sen 
on  our  journey.  Every  stopping  pl^ue 
brought  forth  something  new  and  in- 
teresting, but  all  were  alike  in  i.n« 
respect,  they  were  dominated  by  a 
peculiarly  tactful  and  sincere  l,.>- 
pltallty. 

Chambers  of  commerce.  Rotary  ai.il 
Kiwanis  clubs,  government  and  r.il- 
way  officials,  farmers  and  towns- ji- 1- 
pie  vied  with  each  o'.her  in  show. ng 
us  the  sights  of  their  cc  nmunities  :.r  j 
in  giving  us  a  convln  ig  welcome. 
The  outstanding  thing  in  each  fa.se 
was  the  friendliness  displayed  towiuj 
our  country  and  the  evident  value 
which  they  put  on  the  record  of 
friendship  between   the    two   nations 

And  If  nothing  else  had  happened 
on  the  four  or  five- thousand-mile  tiip 
to  please  this  reporter  Canadians  will 
have  his  eternal  gratitude  for  tl'  i- 
self-restraint  in  cutting  their  spcei  li- 
es short  and  yet  saying  something 
Would  that  the  habit  could  lj«=conie 
universal.  M.  C.  O 
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160  Years  of  Soil  Improvement 


(Continued    from   page   5i 


noticeable     impn>venient     in     farming 
conditions 

About  1840.  another  step  toward 
more  complete  fertilization  was  taken. 
Guano,  importe<l  from  South  America, 
began  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
farmers.  It  was  de.scribed  as  "an  in- 
valuable adjunct  to  revive  soil  fer- 
tility" an<l  to  it  was  .soon  associated 
the  following  proverb:  "Although  gu- 
ano is  no  .saint,  it  performes  many 
miracles."  The  demand  for  it  became 
Sit  great  that  by  1855  the  price  reach- 
ed "the  exorbitant  sum  of  $54  per 
ton." 

After  the  Civil  War  attention 
.switched  away  from  guano  some- 
what and  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  another  chemical  need  of  the  soil 

phosphorus.  Bone  dust  and  later 
ground  or  treated  phosphate  rock  be- 
came popular  fertilizers.  One  of  the 
verj'  Interesting  sidelights  in  the 
story  of  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer  is 
that  Its  value  was  recognized  first  in 
England  and  for  a  time  bones  were 
actually  ex|>orted  in  quantfly  from 
Pennsylvania  to  be  treated  and  used 
on  the  soil  in  England.. 

.\fter    <lvH    War 

About  ten  years  after  the  Civil 
War  mixed  fertilizers  became  a  com- 
modity of  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
with  them  came  all  .sftrts  of  exaggera- 
tions and  misrepresentations.  Sell- 
ing prices  Were  In  most  rases  far 
above  the  actual  value  of  the  protluct 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  some  cases  the 
profiuct  was  an  outright  fraud,  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  worthies.^ 
material.  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves farmers  attempted  to  .secure  a 
state  law  regulating  the  S4»le  of  fer- 
tilizer, but  failed  In  the  Legislature 
of  lh77.  F'atmers  in  several  of  the 
neighlnrring  states  were  more  for- 
tunate in  securing  regulatory  meas- 
ures without  delay.  This  ma<le  contll- 
tions  even  worse  in  Pennsylvania 
since  this  territory  became  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  fertilizers  which 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  states  having 
laws.  It  was  soon  realized  that  a  law 
was  imperative  in  Pennsylvania,  con- 
sequently a  statute  was  passed  in 
1S79  and  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  formed  to  enforce  It  and  oth- 
er regulatory   measures. 

In  IKSft.  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  .30  pounds  of  fertilizer  were 
used   on    the   average   per    acre  of  the 


principal  field  crops.  This  compai<^ 
with  an  average  application  of  ov<  r 
100  pounds  per  acre  during  reci  nt 
years.  Other  changes  in  farm  prac- 
tices including  the  elimination  of  p<Mi 
land,  the  use  of  improved  varieties  .1 
crops,  better  rotations,  and  more  com- 
plete control  of  insect  pests  and  plai.t 
iliseases  have  resulted  in  the  lan<!  ;ii 
principal  field  crops  today  yiel<i;ng 
on  the  average  almost  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  land  in  these  crops 
40 'years  ago. 

In<Ten«M>  In  Plant  Food 

As  already  suggested,  many  ii- 
tors  have  contributed  to  the  upw  I 
swing  In  acre  yields.  The  increa.-.:  ;. 
u.se  of  fertilizer  has  been  proba'  v 
a  very  Important  one.  See  Chart  I  In 
1879  only  atxiut  103,680  tons  of  :  '- 
tllirer  were  applied  to  PennsyhM:  n 
farm  land.  By  1889.  the  total  1  >! 
reached  120.680  tons  and  by  IM'" 
213,000  tons.  The  estimates  for  m  r-.- 
recent  decades  are:  1909,  309  i^'J 
tons:  1919,  396,270  tons:  and  I'-' 
416,220  tons.  These  total  tonnage  '  .- 
ures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  h'  ■•■•- 
ever,  for  .since  1925  a  law  has  hi .  n 
effective  in  Pennsylvania  which  :  - 
quires  all  mixed  fertilizers  to  cont  '  n 
at  least   14    total   units  of  plant  f < 

The  results  of  this  enactment  l 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  fertili-  • 
maunfacturers  and  distributors  h.iv<' 
been  that  fewer  brands  but  m'i'  ti 
higher  grades  of  fertilizer  are  b« mn 
sold  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  oti  i  r 
words,  the  increase  in  the  amount  "i 
plant  food  purchased  in  the  form  i 
fertilizer  Is  actually  greater  than  ' 
tonnage    Increases    indicate. 

Any  narrative  of  soil  improvenu  lit 
during  recent  years  wotild  not  bee  m- 
plete  with«iut  some  reference  to  '-  'i'" 
changes  in  kind  of  hay  crops  bi  .u 
gnrwn.  The  a«  reage  in  Pennsylva  i 
growing  "clover  alone"  more  ti.>:i 
doubled  during  the  15  years  fi  :" 
1909  to  1924  while  that  of  alfalfa  •  ■ 
creased  Iwentyfold.  See  Chart  3  1'  • 
ng  this  period  a  decrease  of  app:  ^• 
imately  130,000  In  number  of  at:'- 
growing  "timothy  hay  alone,"  '  ^i" 
been  more  than  off.set  by  an  Incri  - 
of  abr>ut  140,000  in  acres  grov.  nc 
either  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  acrt.'K- 
in  "mixed  clover  and  timothy"  '  '" 
changed  but  slightly  since  190!'  i' 
being  around  one-third  of  the  t  ;  'i 
hay  acreage. 


Poultrymen  at  Sea 


By   H.  V.   KNANWEL 


AS  this  is  being  written  13 
Pt-nnsylvanians  are  on  the 
high  seas  about  midway  be- 
,vie''i>  Montreal  and  Liverpool.  These 
I  i,ilk.-<  Ai "5  to  attend  the  Fourth  World's 
1  Poultry  Congress  In  London  and  make 
Liite  an  extended  tour  of  the  British 
I  i,ie>  .i'.'  1  the  Continent.  Those  Penn- 
I.vlvar.'ins  in  the  party  are  as  fol- 
Ikiw-s:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Althouse 
I  and  liiughter  of  the  Poultry  Item, 
Isfller.sville;  Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs  of  the 
Irtiiver.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
Iphia:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Guldin,  Yel- 
|li.-A-  Ho  ise;  R.  R-  Parks  of  Altoona. 
i.,in  of  J.  W.  Parks.  Barred  Rock 
I  breeder:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Seldel 
land  three  sons  -Paul,  Herman  and 
I  Roy  of  Washlngtonville;  and  the 
I  writer  .-Vbout  400  delegates  from 
Ii'anatli  and  the  United  States  are 
laboarl  the  Duchess  of  York  boimd 
I  for  the  Congress.  The  total  pasaen- 
|gor  li.-t  is  well  over  1.000. 

On  .Saturday,  July  12,  at  10:00  a.  ni.. 
Ithe   Di;ches3    of    York,    a    20,000-ton 

:.hip  i'i   the   Canadian    Pacific    Lines. 

•Uppel  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
,..n  her  eastward  journey.  After  see- 
ling our  room  steward,  who  assigned 
]ii.s  to  our  cabins  and  arranged  for 
I  sea  anl  cakes  to  be  served  at  7:00 
|u  m.  'ich  morning  while  we  are  in 
Ibed  ar.  1  for  a  dally  salt  water  bath 
I  at  7:3i».  we  next  proceeded  to  secure 
Iprope.'  accommodations  in  the  dining 

How    Time    Files! 

Thi-    steward    was    very    graciou.'! 
land  .sM'ed  all  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation at  the  first  sitting.    This  may 
j-dunl  jjood  to  some  of  you  folks  but 
0  hive   cut    our   eye-teeth   and    the 
jnvxt  t.me  will  ask  for   second  sitting. 
I  There  ■.■;  a  very  good  reason  for  this. 
\\\\-  a'    every  twenty-f«>ur  hours  set- 
Ing  t  .r  watches  ahead  one  hour.    If 
Uis  k  •  ps  up,  we  will  gain  an  extra 
lay.    We  are  four  hours  ahead  right 
laow.  T.iis  is  a  good  way  to  make  the 
Ifarm  l.md  do  a  little  more  work  each 
llay:  .s- '  your  cloi-k  ahead  an  hour  at 
Imght  and  have  him  get  up  according 
I'"  vi'  r   time  and  quit   at   night    ac- 
■rdir.::  "o  his  time. 

The  r.oxl  person  whom  we  inter- 
lewe  1  was  the  deck  steward.  He  as- 
-■Snel  us  to  our  deck  chairs  and  saw 
■Ut  \v-  were  provided  with  rugs  and 
ishurn.  We  began  to  think  that 
hverjji  ly  except  our  party  was  a 
•tewar  : 

For    iiose  of  you  who  have  a  desire 

I  to  go  '  )  Europe,  let   me  say  consider 

Ithe  Cr.  idian  Pacific  Lines.    The  ride 

I  iown  •  .'■  St.  Lawrence  river  for  two 

'ay.i        most   beautiful   and  interest- 


ing. We  reached  the  city  of  Quebec 
about  7:00  p.  m.  Saturday,  but  did 
not  dock.  Passengers  from  this  city 
to  Liverpool  were  transferred  from 
a  small  tug  to  our  ship.  This  was  an 
Interesting  sight.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  quite  steady  and  none  fell  over- 
board. 

The  most  unusual  optical  illusion 
one  could  desire  was  the  passing  of 
the  ship  under  the  Qubec  bridge.  One 
was  sure  the  stacks  would  hit  the 
bridge  but  somehow  they  cleared. 
Then  we  were  certain  the  masts 
would  be  smashed.  Perhaps  the 
screaming  of  the  women  and  the  yells 
of  the  men  had  some  effect,  because 
the  masts  had  a  clearance,  we  were 
told  by  the  ship's  officers,  of  between 
15  and  20  feet.  The  weather  so  far 
has  been  ideal:  very  warm  until  to- 
day and  now  quite  bracing. 

.Ah!     .\n   Icelierg! 

On  Sunday.  July  13,  we  all  attend- 
ed church  services  at  10:45  a.  m.  The 
ship's  orchestra  furnished  the  music. 
The  service  was  very  impressive.  Fog 
made  its  appearance  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  so  our  speed  was  materially 
reduced.  Orders  were  secured  from 
headquarters  to  take  the  northern 
route  through  the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle.  Our  ship  is  the  first  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Lines  to  take  this 
course  eastward  this  year.  We  were 
told  that  our  chances  of  seeing  ice- 
bergs were  very  good. 

After    a   good    night's    rest,    which 
was  more  than  the  Captain  had.  since 
we  were  in  a  fog  all  night,  tea  in  bed 
and  a  fine  breakfast,  we  were  ready  i 
tor  whatever  might  come.  The  weath- 
er began  to  clear  about  10:30  and  at  ' 
eleven     o'clock     ".vhat     a     thrill — our 
first    iceberg    was   on    display.    Cam- 
eras came  into  view  and  if  the  cam-  ■ 
era  company  doesn't  declare  an  extra 
dividend  It  won't  be  the  fault  of  that  t 
Innocent      looking      iceberg.       At     12  ' 
o'clock  noon  we  passed  very  close  to 
a  monstrou.-*  berg.  The  colorings  were 
gorgeous:  green,  purple,  red  and  vari- 
ous  tints  pre.iented  a   view  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten 

We  were  introduced  to  shuffle- 
board,  deck  tennis  and  other  games 
which  are  common  at  sea.  About  3:00 
p.  m.  on  Monday,  we  passed  Belle 
I.sle  and  headed  for  the  open  sea.  One 
wovild  hardly  realize  that  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  could  be  so  smooth,  but 
even  in  spite  of  the  ideal  sailing  con- 
ditions, about  a  dozen  people  proved 
to  be  p<ior  sailors.  However,  that  is 
all  in  the  game.  .\ll  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  reported  to  meals  on  time,  i 
They  are  a  great  crowd 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


Bv  till.BKKT  S.  W.VTTS 


A.\RAOUS      beetles      will     be 
ich  less  troublesome  during 
J  'i.'  cutting  sea.son  next  spring 

U  kr^; :  n  check  now  Mr.  C.  H  Niss- 
hy  I'I  the  New  Jersey  Extension 
|S»r\i,     : -commends: 

Cai  im  arsenate  or  lead  arsenate 
iKaxel  ,vith  equal  parts  of  wheat 
h'"ir  ,1,1  dusted  on  the  asparagus 
jpluitj  .  ill  kill  the  slugs.  Wheat  flour 
j*hta  u  .1  will  form  a  paste  and  will 
I-'ld  th    arsenical  in  readmess  for  the 


w 

r*w  f, 

|»<h';in' 
p  th. 

l^k  I 

|l«l;' 

hv."  1 

P&l    D. 

Iiad  .... 

Iter! 


■»T  are  your   plans  for   1931  ? 

•>.  that' is  a  long  way  ahead. 

liners    can    make,    or    should 

tinite  plans  s<i  .soon     But  cer- 

iils  can   l>e  decided  to  great 

••    right    now.    while    we   are 

iilst   of  Hhe  current   season  s 

-I.    In  the  back  of  my  note- 

a    page    nrarked    "Plans    for 

Already      several      notations 

ti    made      These    will    be    of 

istance   when   planting    plan^^ 

1   orders   are   made    up  next 


RKCORD.S  kept  on  47  .Vorth  Jer- 
sey market  garden  farms  in  1926 
and  1P27  show  that  labor  was  the 
largest  item  of  expen.^e.  It  amounted 
to  44  per  cent  of  all  farm  expenses 
in  the  first  year  and  46  per  cent  in 
the  second  year.  It  would  be  worth 
a  lot  to  know  what  proportion  of 
this  was  ini'irred  as  a  result  of  ; 
weeds  I  knon-  that  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  my  labor  cost  is  cauiied 
»)y  weeds,  many  of  them  a  heritage 
from  the  years  when  this  farm,  un- 
der a  former  proprietor,  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  thinRs  that  go  with  "ab-  i 
sentee  ownership.  '  ] 

But  year  by  year  the  fight  is  be- 
coming .slightly  less  bunlensome. 
Now  we  are  running  a  gang  through  i 
previously  hoed  fields  of  swoot  com.  . 
beans,  cabbage  and  toiu.Ttoes  in  an 
effort  to  get  out  every  weed  that 
might  make  -^eed  before  the  crops 
are  harve.sted.  Perhaps  fifty  dollars 
will  be  spent  in  this  extra  weeding. 
When  I  examine  the  massive  seed 
head  of  a  pigAveed  or  foxtail  I  feel 
certain  the  investment  will  save  five 
hundred  dollar*  next  year 


r 


fkum  DAvr  3av5-  ^ 

Lalt"  tfrr^c  BIW  W€^  t    Ik 
fbir,  Ke  elJdnt~eet"  Started  Home 
"till  late.        y\<   drove  all  ^ 

nl^'t"^  an'  vfKcn  mornir*'  Come, 
he   was  Jtill   dri'vin*    round  iH^ 
race  1racK  .  Lgt"  «'  "felKi  liKe 

"Wxdt"- Itet/  Keep  Coin*    but~  ^V»«/ 

never  5c<rn  t'    «ct~  anywhere,.  ^  ^  ^ 

"They  .5pend  "rtvciV  tTkoncy   an    never  hove  an^lnmo 
The/  buy  ordinary  urncc  >  an'  'n  a  Couple  years 
ItVe/  OiSl    notkin'  t"'  5how  "tor  i1~~  but"  Some  rusty 
wire.^      Xd    liKc  t'   Tell  yoM  abou^   leadciiA  , 
1K'  "fence  "ttwit^   Got"  .5cven  "times  "^7^  Coatih'  oTf"" 
ordmaiy  "f^rnce  —  "tH'  "fince   wTt^  IK"  Cooltn   of  lead.^ 
Th'  fence  "that  laTts.       Drop  <r^t.  q  Ime  SX~rr\y  CDrr^pa^^p 
offTct  —  JustaMrtss  /SEKIH60R  DAVE,  U«ic»«d  W.rc  <p  , 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

Send  for  particular*  about  Compensation  and  Automobile  insurance. 
We  protect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day  in  thia  Company. 

PBNNA.    THBBSRBRMBN    and    rARMBRS*    MUTUAL    CASUALTY 

INSURANCK    COMTANT 
SIl  Mechanics  Trait  BniMIng  Barrlsbnrg,  Peima. 


SUMMER 
CHICKS 

•■«§  DUCKLINOB 


t^H 


•  i»i-'  iiu«h:>  l\,>!aA.  1 .1..1  aiMl  lua 
arrival  ituarauit'.rU.  Stumi..T  ami  Fall 
<  li'<-k.  «ni>  Durkiltigi  an-  bttt  for  iin«Ubl.>  »>ro'l<-n. 
v\;n'.r  ni.ar  ami  Sprlux  nt'.  Buy  now  ..ml  mi.  Uw 
I-r.-nr-  Marur-  bri-t-rtrt-a  at  rl^l  prl.-*  ^  4"  >ir— U 
t  .    i.lT.  r       I  ..•j1..»    ynXX. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,    Bm  22.    CAMBIO.  0110 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "^c*"^.^ 


ByUndfCia^ 


THE  hand  of  the  most  success- 
ful poultryman  that  I  know 
never  quivers  when  it  reaches  for 
the  (eea  in  August  or  September. 

He  knows  (hat  bird*  left  to  run  at 
Urge  cannot  And  enough  nutriment  tn 
mainiain  production  and  soon  fall  w  ay 
t>vl<>«'  a  normal  summer  decline.  He 
has  found  (hat  summer  feeding  pays  -■ 
both  in  more  summer  eggs  and  a  bet- 
ter conditioned  bird  for  the  tall  lay. 

B-B  MmH  Pr«4Mctiv« 

Birds  kept  on  B-B  Viiamized  Laying 
Mtsb  and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  through- 
out the  year  maintain  the  tnost  econ- 
omical production.  Bull  Brand  Feeds 
arc  guaranteed  to  give  you  more  for 
your  feed  dollar  or  your  dealer  will 
teiurn  your  money. 

Maritime 

Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Bulfilo.  N   Y 


BuLi  Brand  Feeds 

nA.IR.Y     /\ND     POUI    IM.V 


Several  Thousand  SELEC  T 
S  C.WHITE  AVfv  «  IPI^e 
LEGHORN  tr\JaL»WUK0  M,  9 

.Mav  hatiheil  (r.iiii  »iur  .«pe.  ial  iniiMiiK-->.  All 
iil.ie<l  at  cur  own  fariii.*.  Ready  fur  iinine- 
ilmte  AU(fU'*t  ttflivorv.  Write,  jitating  num- 
ber, afte  and  d.-livfry  .late  (le;«lre<l:  we'll 
.I'll.!-'  Ti'Wr.it   nirrotu   nrli-e.* 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  Box  F.  Slockloi,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig's  q:::::,, 

B«.  r.ii    and    Whitf    «oclil    

wnii»    Wtaadattfi     

M.a»»   Mixad    .......... 

1  ■"       pfpiiil    Hr»    itrlTil.     Sfctp 
I    C    Rotate.  Vetfrinarita,         ■•«»•(  Spri*(i,  Pa 


Chicks 

W.oo  »»r  ion 

».00  »fr  100 

;.»  ptr  ir 
o    r> 


^ 

^ 


KLINE'S  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW     Sr.M.lOO:     COM-I.OM. 

IVnn-i:.  ii..«     -S' ...     -^-nin:     Nona 

hi -let  »i!Ir  Oii»r»iit».-'1  K..M»T  Ttm  Or- 
.1«  f^>m  *.l  r^.h  ■!• «'  o  p  Pp  mi'!  d»H»rtT. 
S   W    KltlfE     Bos  to    Mi<l(ll«cr««k.  Pa. 


Tancrrd  Strain 

S.    C.    W     LEGHORNS    

BARRED     ROCKS     

S.     C.     REDS         

LIQNT    MIXED    

HEAVV'MIXCO    

l.'-i  'hari    1'"  artil   \k  p»r  i-hli* 
I'al.l     .\U    fri-o   r«!i.-    <tno*      Wrtr 


100        ^0    I.OOQ 

S7.0O  M:.ia 

8.00     <r  M  t70.0* 
9.00  

coo 

.  7.M  M.OO  .... 
liiM'  1  ...  ,1,.;  P.O. 
•    '       I Ir-jlan. 


T.  J.  BHRKNZBLLKR,  Fr**. 

Uaittd  PiMiit  Ba  F.  '    HcAllitrniilla.   P%, 


BROILER     RAISERS 

SHIPPINO  CAATCS  LOANED  FREE 

SHIP  TOfU  r.t\"K  flKOIt.fms  and  oih  r  t»ultiT  •• 
r^>m  Vork  •  Olde-.!  IJif  IV.ultrr  U'>aw  iM  ItSt. 
Wo  ar*  Ix.ndad  txiaunl.t.Hlon  mrrrhaiiu.  Bir<l<  trdt 
mirtu  ina<1»  dally  ril,di«a(  priiv-.  Our  ou'lrt  Is 
iinl;rnlt«d  inquiro  about  ua  Write  for  nuoraMnna. 
.ram.  'tti.  KhlppliK  in«Tnirtl.in.  Rnltiar  Cal«B- 
a«r  PV>IJ»r  K  T  KRAKAUR  POULTRV  CO  l««  . 
Wrtt    With.atton    Markot.    N<w    York    City 


QUAUTY 


Tanerrd    Sir.    W.    Lr<.  tr  no  »rr  lOB 

Barrrd    Re«k(     II  00  or<  (•• 

S    C     R«»  t  00  prr  IIS 

^^V*9C*mitf    Haa«y    MUoa    7  00  »rr  IM 

C^IIILlia  *■'•'"  "'"*  booMTiM 

^'■"■^"■'•^  5tff>  V)ta  '.c  laaa:  1  >  :  t.  I*  KM, 
liJO'.  lira  dall<trf  fu&rantrod  Orilar  frrn.  -b  >  »A  m 
»rtt»  for  fr*^  rirrii'ar 

C.  p.  LEISTER,   Box  P.  McAfisterrilJe,  Pb 


W.    A. 


WILL  SHIP  C.O.O 

3.    C      Rrdi     

Barred    Roctie    

Whlt<     LriliartN     .        . 

Htan    Miaed     

Liiiht    Mi«rd    

•n    'i  ■   l»«»--l  ".!■'   lota  If  lf«!> 

l.'iir-     nti.rrrt.      c|rii:l.ir 
LAUVCR.      %n  f.      McALISTERVILLC 


2i  50         100 

t?.75  ISOO  ISM 

;.;5  s  00   «.oi 

2.2S  -1.00     ^  ■• 

2.M  4M 

1.00  i.7S 

>  f  r     -11 


SOS 


PA. 


^  ULSH'S  Superior  Clucks 


win-..  W-iaiic|..:t.-«.  «!>  i>n  frt  1"0  Whit* 
i:  .<-k<  aii't  llarrrd  K-n-k..,.  IS  i>U  |vr  tOO. 
ll»ar\  Muni.  «;  .  I  i«r  lnO.  Ship  O  O  D. 
tmi'-,  iit(  (Iflparr  ^-.iirantw^l  P^vtute  pal4L 
JA8.    E     ULSH.  Bfavtr  Sorinti.    Pa. 


QUALITY 


Hartwl    nn<-k<    .    M  0<>  ia>r  lAO 
H<-aiT    Ml>r<l  T  oil  i»r  IM 

CSS  s  ^  m»  ^  ATtrai-the  rrire^  oti  ,%  % 
HICKS  ""-*>  '■''>  <^l>-l"'  •'  O  1).  I*.M- 
••  •  ^»  ■*  ^    tax-   raid     I'I-'-    li.a  arri**!. 

J.  A.  Baumfardner,  Beiver  Springs.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PURE  CASH   OR  C.  0    D. 

BRED      $1.00  Prr  100  Bookt  0x41 

1"..         -.!■     1   I'OS 

Barred     Rocki— 8.    C,   |S  00  I37.S0  trt 

H.iii^    M'tr.i    S7  00  irr  100,  ft"      kiur5.i'.t>d. 

TWIN    HATCHERY.  MeAlntfrvtllr.    Pa. 


Day  Old  aikki..PulleU^^'j?'!;,^^-,%.'^5« 

'      '  11  •     •         '.IN     rx-.:.       Rah.      ell  i-lu.      nn-lirrala 

a-   I     I k  .-!rl     r'liII.'M     ...1-     s.ii.        \\  ri'o 

Gaifia't    Poultry     Fama.       Boi  IS.       Vrnaiflo*.    Ohis 


B 


wniU    WifMdatto*— all    siri     APA    i>rU- 
■■■1     It  .(»a.«  frw»    i.arizv  t\T^    llran    'a^«^•. 
\.itir    >'»«»     \\r    hai.     <i«»-t3ll7«l     i-     taia 
'  •  0.1   f.r    :iM    v^ara    rat*l.v-iif    ftrw 
ShtrmtR  BtwdaR.     Bx.  ISSB,     ManaSrld.  Q. 


•Pure-bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8(  each  )7S.OO  per  l,OM  HssTy  miivd.  7c  secli 
Pmaot  Soma*  COD  lOO*.  Uro  ealirarr  ■uanyaiwB. 
CHAS.     r.     tWINO  R     I  M.riuir      Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


August  16,  1950 


August  16.  1980 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 
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Concrete  Silos 

Soon  Pay 
For  Themselves 

A  well  built  concrete  silo  is  a  good  in- 
vestment at  any  time,  but  when  pas- 
tures are  dry,  it  may  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  season.  Ask  any  experienced 
dairyman,  or  your  county  agent.  Si- 
lage is  practically  a  never  failing  crop 
— it  can  be  relied  upon  to  maintain 
the  milk  yield  through  a  dry  summer. 
Stored  in  a  concrete  silo,  it  is  safe 
against  fire  and  storm.  Send  the  cou- 
pon for  free  information. 


Moi/  chii  coupon  to  otficg  nrareM  pwm 

Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  tend  me  your  free  booklet  on  Concrete  Silo*. 

Name... ~ 

St.  Addrem  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

City Swte. 


Unadilla  Silos  are  Serviced! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the  trans- 
action. As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  departtnent  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. No  other  Silo  manu- 
facturer will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


Get  the  facts  whv  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  P  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SAVE    AND    BUY 

Quick  Acting 

Fine  as  Flour 

Low    Cost 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


Nature's   Soil    Remedy 

All  Available 

Granulated   For 

Easy  Sowing 


WRITf     fOR    t;t  AR.\NTEF,n     DEMVEKKU    PKKl.S    TO    -- 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB    COMPANY,  CHARLESTOWN,     W.     VA. 


Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

if  horses'  legs  swell 

Don't  lake  rhances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  cffco- 
live  Aboorhine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  h«'avv  pullinir.  S«'c  how  it  re- 
duces nwollinpsdup  to  ct  rains.  Neverhlistcrs 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
(Treat  antixeplic  to  aid  quirk  braling.  Keep 
horses  earninp  —  pet  Al)!<nrbine.  $2.50 
a  hotth-.  All  druK)£i!.|i«.  W.  K.  Young,  Inc., 
354  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


^     B 

>uy  now.  Pay  later 

1  ^fie 

1 

A    VONEY   MAKER 

B«ter  ferd-  lower  rotti— more 
profitt     Booklet    "Uieri    Own 
Wordi"     written     by     owner» 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  snd  check  be- 
low Items  for  illutfrsted  foldert. 

The  Ro««  Cutter  h  Silo  Co. 

169  Wsrder  St..  Springfield.  0. 

Eitablithtd  IBSO 

rgSs 

CORN  HARVESTER 

Beat   Slid  fastest   tnarhlne  boilt.      On*  snd   two  row 
~  Bodeli.  One  Hone  Csnin 


■BNNrrr  Mra.  cow 


to  ihork,  Kig  labor  Mver. 
Fart  for  itfwlf  in  one  Ma- 
ton.  Workad  by  I,  2  or  t 
m^n  No  twin*.  No  danger. 
•r»at  far  sitae*  cuMtas. 
Krer  trial.  A««at*  Wanted. 

Writ*  for  frr*  eatakw. 
■U      W«*t«rvM«,  0M« 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated  Butttrmilk 

From  Tuberculin  T*tt*cl  Cows 

"S  I"!  (in1  milk  Aolldo.  t^  i^rr  rent  larttr  arid.  tlm-K 
oA  iii.'.iril  with  III)  fMr(;.;ii  inrri'iili'iitii.  Hi 'In -es 
t"f-l'"'>)iiiii  iiini  If^^riis  <laiiiier  fniin  roc- iII-hm 
liicrcavt  V  I'^n  I  r..ilu<'tl'>n  itntl  i-ri'miitf^  forMlitv  aii'l 

liutrli.l.ll  t\      t!iK.il    fi.r      ■      ■        ■        •   ^      -.   . 

l.iMK      1    It     .llri-rl 


!• 


II 


1  r    10 

l.,i 


'Ii|t-)t4,  Itroilrrii  and  U.^liiti 
Im-  fa.tiirv  III  t<«ri.l-  ■■' 
■U.    .lI'.iiH    J""    l>i« 


TITUSVIUi  DAIRY  PRODUCfS to!  TITllSVILLE.  PA. 


Cow  Ftcd  11.00  srr  Tea  wllti 

PHILADELPHIA 

SILOS 

In    Wood-Concretr-TIK. 

.^p«*nal    rrn-r*    .Now. 
E     F.    tCMLICHTCR    CO.. 
10  8.  Iltti  St.,         Phtla.  Pa. 

Tanlu.    Bro*>.l.-r    H»>iiw^. 
Bini    Knuipmrni 


C.  T.  A.  Reports 

<ht'»t«*r    \all<'y 

THE  Cliester  Valley  Cow-Testing 
A.'isociation  finished  their  ninth 
year  with  twenty-four  whole-year 
members.  There  were  600  cows  in 
the  Association  during  all  or  part  of 
the  year.  The  results  for  the  nine 
years  testing  are  as  follows: 


Vcir     Av.  N(..  Cuws 

Ubf.  Milk 

Lbs.  Kat 

ly;;:; 

40U.57 

6616 

278.3 

19J3 

335.82 

6970 

280.9 

1HJ4 

383.74 

7247 

294.6 

1H2."> 

376.73 

6IS6 

283.1 

Ui2t> 

260.66 

6011 

276.3 

i9rr 

445.67 

6085 

291.0 

192S 

464.07 

<v>t(2 

313.6 

i9:.'9 

456.07 

6606 

311.1 

19*J 

528.28 

6g3fl 

308.7 

Fifteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
age production  of  300  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  A  complete  list  of  these  herds 
follows: 


Lbs. 

Lba. 

Owner 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Wallace   C.    Pearson 

....  R.J. 

7,801 

394.U 

James   Latta    

. .    .Mixed 

8.188 

380,1 

Brandy  wine  Meadow 

Fm., 

G.G.:G.H. 

S.898 

374.1 

Harrv    B.    Shenk    .  .  . 

..    ..   R.G. 

7.472 

373.8 

Frank   A.    Keen    ... 

R.H. 

U.t.>99 

365.5 

Mrs.    Mary   Carter    . 

R.G.  ;G.G. 

7  47.T 

354.5 

0.>;»aUl   B.    Piel 

R.J. 

6,745 

346.6 

G.   Fairlumb  Beale 

R.J. 

6.804 

332.7 

Edward    Hoopes    .  . 

R.J. 

6.183 

331.3 

.lames  Speirs   

R.J. 

6.5S8 

326.0 

Jo!<eph  Snyder   

R.H.:G.H. 

8.797 

311.6 

C.  H.  Ash  &  N.  K.  Eeach. 

R.G.  :G.G. 

6.451 

309.8 

John   Kent   Kane      . 

R.G.  :G.G. 

6.618 

3U9.1 

Oeo.  Thomas.  3rd   . . 

R.G. 

6.531 

304. 4 

\Vm.   M.  Lloyd    .... 

R.J. 

.5.912 

303.1 

Warren  Shingle 

J.  S.  Oberle, 

Tester. 

County  Agent. 

Warren  Critchlow,        C.  D.  Sprout, 
Tester.  County  Agent. 

Somerset   County 

THE  fourth  annual  report  of  Som- 
erset County  Cow-Testing  Asso- 
ciation with  twenty-three  whole-year 
and  one  part-year  members:  374  cows 
were  in  the  Association  during  all  or 
part  of  the  year. 

Below  is  given  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow,  of  the  five  highe.st  and 
of  the  five  lowest  herds,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Frnm  the 
comparison  one  can  conclude  that 
high  production  is  not  luck,  but  man- 
agement. 


Va 

.  ...f  pr,.il. 

Lb.<. 

Lbs. 

above 

Milk 

Fat 

feed  1  liSt 

Five  highest  her>l^' 

9358 

366.1 

$170.26 

Five    lowest   herd!" 

.S431 

.'39.3 

99.96 

Difforen.  e 

3927 

126.8 

70.31) 

Av.  .N- 


ows 


Eleven  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  cows  exceed  an  aveiage 
production  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  butterfat.  A  complete  list  of  these 
herds  follows: 

Lbs. 
Fat 
396.8 
389.7 
374.4 
340.2 
340.0 
339.6 
335.3 
322.6 
318.3 
316.0 
309  6 


W. 
.M. 

J 
O 


..  ( 

783 

7.84 

12.83 

9.53 

10.91 

12.75 

8.15 

9.45 

7.67 


Owner 
R.    .S     .Mau.-it     .    . 

F.  \V.   R.  .>■.•=   

G.  E.    Bli.tiKh 
W.  H.   Bariiett 
E.  H.  ."^niU"  ker       ... 
Mr<!.  Ellen  .><rh<.rkey 
L.  A.   Biiwnmn        .... 

B.   Leii.-e . 

a.   Smith      

.S    C.les.-ner      18.62 

W,   Bea<  hley    13.01 

J.  Orlo  Walker,       C.  C.  McDowell. 
Tester.  County  Agent. 

O 

Wmtern   Crawford 

THE  Western  Crawford  Cow-Test- 
ing Association  closed  its  sixth 
year  with  19  whole-year  and  four 
part-year  members.  There  were  369 
cows  in  the  Association  during  all  or 
part  of   the  year. 

The  resiilLs  for  the  Association  for 
its  six  years  are  as  follows: 


Here's  a 

STOCK  SPRAY 

that 
Kills  and  Repels 

Preferred  by  leading  dairymen 
everywhere.  Tanglefoot  Stock 
Spray  kills  and  repeU  flies  and 
other  insects— protects  cow^  all 
day  in  bam  or  pasture.  It  ii  pleas- 
ant to  use— never  stains  discolors, 
or  gums  the  hair— aiid  won't  bum 
or  blister  the  hide.  Milking  and 
feeding  are  easier  because  cow*  and 
other  animals  are  unmolested  and 
quiet.  You  get  more  and  better 
milk — larger  cream  checks.  TsriRle- 
foot  will  not  taint  milk— is  power. 
ful,  lasts  longer,  goea  farther- 
works  equally  well  on  horses, 
hogs  and  other  farm  animals.  Try 
Tanglefoot-  We  guarantee  V""'" 
tike  it.  Leading  dealers  every^*  here 
sell  this  remarkable  stock  spray. 
Write  for  free,  interesting  booklet 


Year 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

19:*  I 


Av 


Nil.  (.'nW!' 
132  S4 
122  .> 
;i.'i2'i7 

:r9>3 
:««  06 

2,'i7  25 


Lb.H.  .Milk 
6912 
757ti 
7.M7 
7932 
7692 
7S63 


Lb." 


.  Fat 
268.7 
287.8 
274.6 
287.1 
280.8 
296.3 


Nine  heuls  with  an  average  of  five 
cows  or  more  exceeded  an  iiverage  of 
300  lbs.  of  butterfat.  A  complete  list 
follows: 


Owner 
R    H    &  T.  M.  Doddi. 
Hay   M"  C'onnell 

Ko*e  Fitrh    

r  M  Steadnian 
Geo  Miizen  .... 
N  K  I'attrh  .. 
Paul  MiMi'hael 
J  s.  I'alton 
Keller   Bron 


Breed 

.   Mixed 

..   n  *(■.  H 

...    R.AG  tl. 

R.AG.H  AMIx 

RJ 

G  Ji 

R.J 

.   R.&GH 
R.J 


Lb.*. 
Mill-. 
9327 
11320 
10173 
K991 
fi.'i64 
9902 
t!021 
9577 
6713 


THE 


TANGLEFOOT     COMPANY 
Grand  Rapid*.  Micbiaao 


TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Lislen  in  on  lh»  Tan«I*/ooi  fnogtum  un  WIS 
Friday  rtrnifiKi,  8:  IS  Da>h«hl  Sii«iii«  Iimfc 
7:15  Crniral  Siamlurd  Timr. 


^'hether  It  is  a  dairy  ferv!  o- a 
n»ash,  for  hogsor  horses,  .^tv  .I'Y 
U'ondcr  Fci  Js  .ue  the  fint-sf  -oil 
can  buy — mixed  by  speti.ii  t.'r- 
mulas  to  Ri\e  vour  sunk  .inJ 
poultry  the  maximum  in  tcvi!  ng. 
Tour  dealer  carries  .^rciJy 
Wonder  Feeds.  Sec  him  to.'jy 
or  write  us  direct. 

ARCADvFAIIMsMtll  iNoCcMr  St 
IVpt.  ^2  Btooki  Buildiniu^.^hi^ail^-"'- 


otRnt  TODAY  fO" 
,  NfW  POULTRY 
'  BOOK 


iV-Vi 


.Miove  Is  a  general  view  of  the  tiafety  bull  pen  on  the  farm  of  H.  .1.  Gregory, 
£lk  county,  Pa.  A  gate  from  the  stable  permits  the  bull  to  enter  the  exercise 
vard  and  keeps  hlin  there  while  his  pen  U  beinR  rieaned.  By  swinging  the  gate 
ill  the  other  side  of  the  i>en  door  the  bull  Is  allowed  freedom  of  pen  and  yard. 
\  hii'cdiiig  nirk  where  a  c<iw  can  Im-  tied  with  safety  is  a  further  arrangement 
in  Ihr  system  whereby  the  bull  need   never  be  handled.  A.  C.   Rockwell,. 

K.IK    coimty,    1*».  County    .Agent. 

Pennsylvania's  New  Milk  Law 

By  R.\LrH  E.  IBWIN,  Bureau  of  MUk  Control 


ACT  No.  428  was  prepared  by 
representatives  of  milk  pro- 
ducers, milk  distributors,  milk 
inspii  tors,  health  officers  and  con- 
sumer.'*.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to 
pnivitle  the  consumer  with  a  clean. 
.-aft-  milk  and  to  promote  the  use  of 
milk 

The  Act  does  not  centralize  control 
in  the  state.  It  is  rather  a  ••leveling 
.\tt  seeking  to  bring  about  uniform 
and  piactical  regulations.  For  many 
yeai.>^  each  city,  borough  and  town- 
hip  of  the  first  cla.ss  has  had  the  right 

10  enact  a  milk  ordinance  and  to  pro- 
vide inspection.  This  right  is  not 
changed  as  set  forth  in  Section  2  and 

11  of  the  Act.  However,  in  order  to 
provide  supervision,  the  municipality 
is  required  to  have  and  enforce  an  or- 
dinance which  at  least  meets  the  re- 
j^airiments  of  the  state  law.  The  State 
Secretary  of  Health  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  sale  of  milk  in  townships 
of  the  second  cla.««s.  The  Act  now 
make.x  the  State  Secretary  of  Health 
responsible  for  the  sale  of  milk  in 
municipalities  without  ordinances. 

Permits 

The  operation  of  the  Act  is  based 
on  the  i.ssuance  of  permits  for  the  sale 
of  milk  to  the  consumer.  Permits  are 
issue  1  by  municipalities  and  by  the 
SUtt  .'Secretary  of  Health.  Cities,  bor- 
oughs and  townships  of  the  first  class 
bavins  and  enforcing  ordinances 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
as  a  n.inlmum  may  issue  permits  for 
the  s  il.'  of  milk  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion In  such  cases  applications  for 
permits  may  be  obtained  from  the 
munkipal  health  authorities.  Appli- 
catinn  forms  for  state  permits  may 
be  obt;uned  from  the  State  Secretary 
of  Heillh  in  Harrisbtirg.  Persons  sell- 
tag  milk  to  a  milk  plant,  an  ice  cream 
lant.  tiiitter  factory,  or  chee.se  factory 
eed  nnt  obtain  a  permit.  State  permits 
for  the  sale  of  milk  are  issued  annu- 
ally The  first  permits  become  effec- 
tive September  1.  1930.  and  expire 
Aufust  31.  1931.  Applications  for 
state  permits  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  .'^  cretary  of  Health  in  Harris- 
burp  not  later  than  March  1st  each 
year. 

"Hii-  is  the  first  law  in  oiiv  state 
pfniiimp  for  the  inspection  of  nil 
public  milk  supplies.  Those  who  wrote 
'he  Alt  deemed  it  advi.sable  t)  indi- 
cate s,i  far  as  possible  the  qiiali'y  of 
milk  desired  and  give  only  gener.il 
•directions  concerning  methoils  and 
^'lipinent.  For  example:  in  older 
^  sei;  "raw  milk"  the  cows  ^iie  to  be 
'H  v\;itered.  housed  and  cared  for 
'''  i'li'  Il  a  manner  that  the  milk  will 
^  'I'  n  and  safe.  Similni  genei  iI 
f^qiirinents  are  given  for  cooHn^ 
'"'Ik  and  for  the  constniition  nt  con- 
''"Hi  iind  equipment.  Thus  the  pio- 
•i'^cr  IS  given  freedom  In  i  hi  osing 
raethcN  and  equipment  provided 
<J«ati     ;if,.   mjik    i.^   prepnted   f>i"  .snle 


Where   Law   Is   Speeific 

The  law  is  specific  when  it  requires 
that  milk  sold  to  the  consumer  as 
"raw  milk "  shall  be  from  cows  that 
have  been  tuberculin  tested  accord- 
ing to  the  Individual  Accredited  Herd 
Plan  or  the  Modified  Accredited  Area 
Plan  (Section  6l.  Again  the  law  is 
specific  when  it  requires  each  dairy 
farm  to  have  a  milk  house  or  a  milk 
room  used  exclusively  for  the  han- 
dling of  milk  (Section  6  &  "i.  How- 
ever, the  location,  size  and  construc- 
tion of  the  milk  house  or  milk  r^om 
is  given  in  general  terms.  When  ad- 
vice is  i-^quested  concerning  compli- 
ance with  general  requirements,  an 
effort  is  made  to  indicate  how  others 
have  been  successful  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  producer  or 
distributor    making   inquiry. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  to  assist  applicants  for  pcr- 
miLs  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  To  do  this  the  state  h.as 
been  divided  into  nine  districts  In 
each  district  there  resides  a  milk  con- 
trol officer  trained  in  dairy  farm  and 
milk  plant  work.  When  the  Secretary 
of  Health  receives  an  application  for 
a  permit  he  sends  the  application  ti 
the  district  representative  for  a  re- 
port. In  case  the  applicant  is  not 
complying  with  the  requireu'.ents  of 
the  Act.  the  district  officer  mdit'.t?s 
what,  in  his  judgment,  should  oc  done. 
If  the  applicant  desires,  the  district 
officer  will  indicate  how  other.^  have 
met  the  requirements. 

Section  1  defines  an  "approved  in- 
spector.•'  Such  an  inspector  Is  eligi'o'<- 
for  employment  by  an  applicant  fjr 
a  state  permit  to  sell  milk.  Section  2 
requires  that  after  demand  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  each  applicant 
for  or  holder  of  a  permit  shall  submit 
for  approval  the  results  of  a  sanitary 
inspection  of  each  farm  tiom  w'lich 
milk  is  obtained  and  of  the  milk  as 
delivered  from  the  dairy  farr.i.  This 
inspection  is  to  be  made  by  an  "ap- 
proved inspector"  and  the  results  of 
the  inspection  recorded  on  fonrs  sat- 
isfactory to  the  State  Secretary  of 
Health." 

O 


Two  Jerseys 


I  have  two  Jer!<ey  cow.<.  I  sep- 
arate the  milk  and  lately  it  ha.s 
been  stringy.  What  causes  it? 
Erie  county.   Pa.    -  " 


B    A 


OTRIN'OY  milk  is  caused  by  bacter 
i3  iai  organisms.  The  i->e.st  plan  to 
eliminate  the  trouble  is  to  boll  all 
the  milk  utensil.s  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  This  may  be  effected  by 
putting  the  pails,  str.iineis.  the  sep- 
ar.ttor  bowl  and  any  other  utensil- 
fh.'it  come  in  contact  with  the  milk 
in  a  closed  vessel  such  as  a  wash 
boiler.  Fill  the  boiler  one-h.ilf  to  two- 
thirds  full  of  water  and  allow  it  to 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes.       A.  A.  B 


l-rom  .1  pliotogrjpK 
•^liotaingtlie  Papcc'^swjl- 
lowing"  ihree  bundlrs  of 
croutced  corn-scall:s  at 
once,  just  off  the  waKon, 
thoc  bundles  are  bein^ 
whipped  into  ihape  by 
the  large  paddle  roll. 
Drivea  by  lo-ao  tractor. 


'  ILO  owners 
^J  everywhere 
prefer   the   p»owerfuI 
but  light-running  Papec  En- 
silage Cutter  for  its  low  power  cost. 
As  a  rule  Papec  owners  find  that  they  can  fill  their 
silos  with  just  about  1/3  less  fuel. 
E.  R.  Pennebaker,  Thompsontown,  Perina.,  savs,  "Papec's  easy 
runnitig  and  no  dogging  certainly  saves  fuel  and  labor.  Lait  >ear  it 
cost  me  ^i.oo  a  load  to  fiU.  This  year  with  my  Papec  jnc/  one  nun,  it 
cost  only  aoc  a  load  and  I  got  more  in  mv  8 '  .\  30 '  silo!" 


AutoMMrtfc  F««l  Smvms 
Ottm  Man 

Ste  illustration  at  top — not*  the  vide- 
Aarc  fecdinit  uble  and  how  th«  Papcc 
ealiupthecomas  i  t  conies oif  the  wagon. 
This  automatic  feed  saves  one  man's 
time  and  wigf  s  —  and  gives  bg  feeding 
capacity  as  well. 

Em»9  to  Op*rat« 

The  Papecisquirkivwt  upto 
the  »ilo.  Kiiiie  adjustments  are 
easily  made.  Leiidih  of  cut  is 


quicklv  chanced  — and  rcmjrnt  unifarr^ 
when  set.  There  is  a  Papec  of  tiie  right 
size  iot  v.^ur  particular  need. 

SlfOeo  Farmer 9  Prefer 
Fapae 

Tiiere  iire  f.t:v-oi.e  tiiousanJ  Pjkp^i 
in  regubr  use  eierv  >ea«oii.  M^mv  ot  trie 
owners  Havc  neier  >pfnta  peiitiy  for  re- 
pairs. Papec  hid  to  be  (pM-d  f>  be  tiit- 
biggest«irllin£  etiMi.'ge  cutter  all  ihexr 
years!  &^ld  pv  prv»grcs.>ue  impletlent 
dealers  ever>^.ile^c! 


Your  name  arid  addrevs  on 
the  f  iHipon  below  or  im  a  P^^t 
card  will  brim;  sou  FRHE  B.kA 
itf  Ensiiaste  Facts  atwl  rume  i>i 
ricarest  oealer.  Gives  silo  and 
ensilage  p^Mntrrs.  illustrate^ 
Papec  coiutructKHi  and  gives 
impv>rtant  facts  on  farm  use  of 
elecrriciiy  NocharKe.  No  obi;- 
gatum.  Use  the  coupon. 


Sis.srtsville,  N.  V 


bosiIstteCurtei* 
Feed  and  Ruu):iu..e  C*-  .-kdcrs 

Has  C'Kui'p«s 


P.>-.ise  send  nie  free  ai.d  postage  paid.  ros.r  bi*ok  co'iuining  \..uabie 
I.i.s.Uge  aiiU  ^s.Ui  I  ^cvt.  Ti)i»p^rf^«sn>.  i..  driiui s.^ugu;ioi. 
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Two  weeks  more  of 
our  big  August  Contest 

(arc  ad   in  July    26th  isauri. 

Hundred*  of  couponn  have   been    returned. 
If  yours  wa!>   not   nmon<t  them. 

Fill  in,    clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY.    Red   Cr««k,   N.   T. 

I'l.Ms."  .-ii'tiii  niH  $lii  iVrtill  ,it,-  t.i  iijiplv  .111  «.:rariRe  !-ih>  u  1 
ili'i  ide  to  liir.  line,  'ind  .•scnit  »lrt.niI.-<  of  »our  spociul  .\u>;\i-il 
AV.irlii  !t   !>eri.'*'    Contp.-<t. 

N.'ime 

.\i|>treMi«     ....,,..-.      . 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


A  DECIDED  thanne  has  taken  place 
in  the  farm  situation,  due  to  the 
sharp  advance  in  grain  prices.  Mid- 
west city  newspapers  are  saying  that 
these  advances  have  meant  from  $650,- 
000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  to  farmers 
and  are  playing  it  up  in  big  headlines. 
Thus  Is  an  impression  created  in  the 
minds  of  business  men,  and  no  partic- 
ular harm  in  it,  thou;-'h  of  course  ev- 
ery farmer  knows  that  such  figures 
are  quite  meaningless,  because  not  all 
grain  is  sold  any  one  day  or  week,  and 
not  all  is  sold  at  all.  most  of  it  except 
wheat  going  to  market  in  the  form  of 
livestock  or  livestock   products. 

More  signiflcant  is  the  expressed  be- 
lief that  the  shortage  of  corn  now  in- 
dicated will  mean  the  disappearance 
of  the  surpluses  of  other  grains,  es- 
pecially wheat,  and  the  partial  crop 
failure  may  actually  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  better  times  for 
the  farmer.  In  any  event,  the  situa- 
tion is  radically  different  from  what  it 
was  even  a  week  ajio. 

Big  I'ricc  GaliiK 
Corn  has  advanced  around  30  cents 
over  a  month  ago,  and  wheat  shows  a 
gain  of  12  to  13  cents  over  the  latter 
part  of  June.  In  the  case  of  corn 
drouth  accounts  for  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  dry  area  is  widespread,  and  corn 
lates  now  fr»)m  a  complete  failure,  as 
in  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  to  a  good 
prospect,  as  in  parts  (<{  noith«rn  Iowa. 
The  situation  is  spotted  but  niostlv 
bad.  There  are  sections,  however, 
where  rains  at  once  would  insure  a 
fair  output  of  corn. 

This  situation  brought  the  jiublic  in- 
to the  corn  market,  all  on  the  buying 
side,  with  the  result  indicated.  The 
wheat  gain  was  in  part  in  sympathy 
with  the  corn  movement,  and  in  part 
due  to  improved  buying  on  export  ac- 
count and  also  to  reports  of  serious 
drouth  injury  in  western  Canada. 
Profit  taking  late  this  week  caused 
some  setback  in  grain  prices,  but  un- 
less some  radical  change  appears  in 
supply  conditions  it  is  the  opinion  that 
the  higher  prices  are  here  to  stay. 
The  prospect  is  now  that  it  will  be  the 
smallest  corn  crop  in  many  years,  pos- 
sibly excepting  1924.  when  the  yield 
was  placed  at  2.3ij9  (lOO.OOO  bushels. 
Cattle  Still  Dull 
The  cattle  market  situation  shows 
no  improvement,  and  is  not  likely  to 
until  the  western  stuff  is  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  thouirht  inevitable  that 
shortage  of  feed  will  foice  a  good 
many  head  of  thin  stock  in  to  sell 
alongside  the  westerns,  thus  further 
aggravating  the  situation.  Call  for 
feeders  has  been  limited,  due  to  losses 
on  cattle  marketed  this  summer  and 
to  lack  of  feed.  It  would  appear  now 
that  some  reduction  in  feeder  demand 
this  fall   is   likely. 

Cattle  on  FtHMl 
A  government  r«'port  thi.-;  week  esti- 
mates thf  numVier  of  cattle  on  feed 
August  1  in  the  11  corn  belt  states  oa 
about  1  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago 
on  the  same  date.  The  statis  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  as  a  whole  had 
about  8  per  cent  less  cattle  on  feed 
this  year  than  Inst,  while  the  states 
west  of  the  river  hail  2  per  cent  more. 
LiKht  Catlle  Favored 
Cattle  receipts  at  leading  markets 
this  week  were  a  little  larger  than  last 
week,  but  still  well  tmder  the  same 
week  of  recent  years.  The  demand  for 
light  cattle  continues  better  than  the 
ilemand  f<n-  heavy  steers.  The  former 
lire  '.'>  to  rj(i  cents  higher  for  the  week, 
and  the  latter  around  a  dollar  lower. 
Bulk  of  steer."  this  week  sol<l  at  $S  i 
{*.7\  against  $8.2.1  i  10.1.'>  last  week,  and 
$13.7.'>  '  16.1."   a   ycai    at-'O- 

A  spread  of  $.!).Wi  ■!  tV.V)  covers  the 
bulk  of  the  feeder  offering,  with  the 
be.ot   at   $7-/T..'<0. 

Liinilm  AKiitn   Lower 

Lambs  worUrd  a  little  lower  this 
week,  with  the  close  in  nh'iut  thi'  .^aine 
notch  as  a  week  »K"  The  combined 
run  at  leading  points  was  some  larger 
than  last  week,  and  largri  than  the 
same  week  of  recrnt  years.  So  fat  thl.<< 
year  the  seven  Ir.'uiing  niaikets  have 
received  7.70.'i,OfX)  s-heep  and  lambs, 
eompared  with  »i.7RS.00n  last  year.  i\ 
gain  of  over  IS  per  rrnt.  and  last  year 
was  a  relatively  large  year  in  sheep 
maiketing. 

Tlie  market  simply  cannot  stand  \ip 
under  this  burden  of  supplies,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  hope  for  it, 
at  least  until  the  western  stuff  is  out 
of  the  way.  Bids,  mainly  nt  a  lange  of 
$.'>./ CIO,  have  appeared  in  the  futures 
market  for  feeding  lambs,  but  so  far 
there  have  been  no  coresponding  of- 
fers,   and    therefore    no   sales. 


Hogs  Bright  S|Hit 

The  hog  market  gained  2.'i  to  30 
ci-nts  this  week,  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  the  corn  outlook.  This  was  reflect- 
ed in  the  futures  market,  with  the 
Decembei-  option  showing  a  moderate 
advance.  Receipts  were  about  like  last 
week  and  normal  for  the  time  of  year. 
Average  price  for  the  week  was  $8.5*.''p. 
compaied  with  $8.6.5  last  week,  .?10.8.'> 
the  same  week  last  year  and  two  years 
ago.  Weight  of  hogs  still  rims  high, 
the  average  this  week  being  2.'>5  lbs., 
against  an  average  of  2.'>2  lbs.  for  the 
same  week  of  the  past  five  years.  Fu- 
tures offerings  indicate  that  some  are 
expecting  hogs  to  sell  up  to  $10  in 
September,  and  up  to  $9  in  Decembei. 
The  hog  outlook  is  pietty  good,  consid- 
ering the  way  things  stand  these  days. 

Chicago,  Aug.  9,  1030  Watson 


Produce  Market 
Review 

pOTATO  shipments  have  dropped  to 
*  around  .500  cars  daily  and  late  in 
ihe  '.v.  ek  fully  half  of  these  were  from 
^.■ew  Jersey.  Prices  are  low  and  aver- 
age about  half  of  those  paid  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  demand  improved 
at  New  Jersey  shipping  points  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  price 
advanced  to  a  level  of  $1.90  1 2.10  per 
l"0-p.)imd  sack  f.  o.  b.  Prices  of  Cob- 
blers ranged  from  $1.2.5  ;  1..V)  per  100- 
pound  sack  in  most  eastern  cities. 
.\pples  Irregular 

The  apple  market  continues  unsat- 
isfactory with  prices  irregular.  Trans- 
parent. Dutchess  and  Williams'  are 
the  chief  varieties  offered  and  sell  at 
prices  langing  from  $1'/1..50  a  bushel. 
rheie  are,  however,  only  a  few  apples 
that  bring  51. .Vt  and  large  lots  that  sell 
at  2ric.  The  Hritish  trade  barrier 
against  American  apples  seems  likely 
to  stay  for  the  present,  according  to 
current  reports,  but  the  crop  shortage 
and  drouth  make  the  export  prospect 
less  important  than  in  some  other 
treasons.  Domestic  markets  should  be 
able  to  take  over  most  of  the  produc- 
tion as  now  Indicated. 
Eggs  Finn 

Tl-.e  egg  market  during  the  past 
week  continued  in  Arm  position  on 
full  tine  eggs  which  were  ver>-  scarce. 


The  prolonged  heat  wave  has  prevent- 
ed any  impiovement  in  quality,  with 
many  ordinarily  fine  marks  damaged 
by  heat  and  average  offerings  showing 
heavy  loss.  Dealers  in  many  instances 
were  forced  to  recandle  shipments, 
particularly  those  going  into  critical 
trade   channels. 

The  demand  for  good  eggs  was  suf- 
ficient t.>  effect  close  clearance  of 
stock,  however,  the  i>oorer  qualities 
were  difficult  to  move  notwithstanding 
their  disposition  to  force  sales  and 
shade  prices.  Because  of  the  poor 
quality  of  general  run  stock  jobbers 
were  disposed  to  work  on  some  of 
their  own  storage  supplies.  Some  sales 
of  early  June  coolers  were  reported  at 
27H'''28'vc,  gofxl  July  marks  brought 
28c,  June  whites  sold   for  30c. 

Fresh  arrivals  f)f  nearby  whites  sold 
at  28  ^  33c,  some  henneries  command- 
ed 3f>c.  mixed  colors  2.5  •/ 2«'-.:C.  Ordin- 
ary firsts  moved  af  21  /  22c.  Western 
stock  brought  26'j27c.  Western  ship- 
pers are  firme'r  in  their  asking  prices 
on  account  of  lessened  production 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

Butter  Is  Strong 

The  tone  of  the  butter  markets  dur- 
ing the  week  was  full  steady  to  firm. 
Prices  at  the  opening  were  a  quarter 
to  one  cent  higher  and  some  minor 
lluctuations  were  recorded,  but  prices 
at  the  close  of  the  week  were  higher 
than  at  the  close  on  Saturday,  August 
2nd.  The  chief  factor  contributing  to 
the  improvement  in  tone  was  the  con- 
tinued hot  dr>-  weather  over  most  of 
the  producing  territory.  Lighter  ar- 
rivals of  all  grades  of  butter  at  the 
four  markets  and  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus  storage  stocks  at 
the  ten  market.s  were  also  contributing 
factors   to  the  firmness. 

Close  students  of  the  statistical  sit- 
uation are  estimating  the  August  1st 
holdings  to  be  from  1,.500,000  to  2,350,- 
000  pounds  lighter  than  tho.se  of  Aug- 
usst  1st  a  year  ago.  This  sharp  change 
from  an  excess  of  14,765.000  pounds  on 
July  1st  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  a  lighter  'make*  of  butter  this  year 
than  during  July  a  year  ago. 

Considerable  storage  butter  changed 
hands  during  the  week  at  prices  on  a 
par  to  slightly  under  the  prices  listed 
on  fresh  arrivals  of  the  same  grade. 
Much  of  this  went  into  consumptive 
channels,  although  some  was  held  for 
speculative  purposes.  W.  R.  W. 
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.M  .i.d.ivs  .supply  of  cattle  at  Ihe  Pltt.s- 
burgh  stiKkyhrds  amounted  to  Ilfty  car- 
iKKi.s.  The  market  shewed  some  strength 
..n  the  better  grades  of  steers  but  wii.« 
slow  at  steady  pr1ce.'«  on  common  and  lii- 
feriiir  stuff.  No  prime  cattle  were  oflere<l 
and  <iUot!itioii-  f,ir  that  kind  are  e.«tlni«tes 
Bulk  "f  .■'lepr  re<Hlpt!t  rin.-ipted  of  coni- 
iiioii  to  iiiedivini  <»>rt.'<  iiiiii  ."old  largely  at 
.<.")..5i"i7.,'nt.  One  l<4td  <>f  1.180-lb.  steers  i«r- 
rying  considerable  fle.«h  went  at  17.75.  wtul»- 
a'  l.iad  of  pretty  gi.<->d  1.82<)-lb.  cattle 
bn.ught  $7.60.  One  individual  weighing 
l.lSit  lbs.  broupht  M.Vt.  but  no  carl^ail 
^■oi«i  en">iKh  to  command  that  figure  was 
.pffered.  Fair  to  good  butcher  steers  .•'••M 
at  »7'/7..V)  with  ordinary  kiiid  around  *6..to 
''1 7  and  loiimnjii  ?itrt  at  $.'>iH).  Heif«Ts 
were  al-out  steady,  with  n^i  chol<e  kind  on 
l)!.nd.  ComnK.n  to  mullum  heifer*  sold 
largtly  at  a  range  of  $4  ."i" 'iti.SO.  and  thin 
liKtit  lieifer*  d.'Wii  t'->  !J3.2'i''>4.  Mos^t  fair 
i.,w<  wei.l  at  JH'/irnT  an.l  g....d  kind.- 
nr'UTid  «.'>''!  5.. 5<i  with  <nitt»'n»  nt  S2.25W3.5'". 
Bull:"  «<Te  In  ample  ."upply  f>'r  the  de- 
nmnd.  Fair  bull*  brought  S5'I.'.5<1  and 
K<''.i]  l.andy  kind  at  }6<i6..1<). 
<'h'.iio  M'-ti:'.  1  L''«i  U>«.  or  over  ?S  ouvi   9  i"' 

G.M.d   to  ilioli'O.   do 7  50'>i   8  0" 

K...r   t..    t I     'I.. 7  00«  7  .'lO 

ri.iiii    h.^.vy   st<>r.i    6  .Vt'ii    7  •»' 

('I1..I1P  handy-weight  steer.?   ..     7  75''i   S  2.' 
C.o.rfJ   Ijuti  her  stoers.  1,000  to 

l,1.5it    |h- 7  icy-i  S  i»> 

F;ilr   t.i   g'>'nl.    do 7  m''f  7  .V) 

<')r<lii.arv  t..  f:.ir,  do 6  ."lO T  7  00 

Cuunon,  il..  .5  .Vi«f  ti  .'lo 

<;.  •■'!    linht    t>uti|ier   "tper*    ...     7  ::.'''i    7  7.'. 

K.ilr   t  1  g>.>d   light  steer.«   6  IT.ii   7  1'.5 

(■"iiitj.'-n   t  ■  iiif'Iium.  do r,  X^'n  ti  J.'. 

Inf»MiMr   Itglit    fteer*    4  'lO'i    ."!  1^5 

Feider*        Nominal 

Sti">c  kers         ,      Nominal 

rhi.ii.'    fat    helftl''       «  OOW   7  i»' 

G0..1I  t.iih.it'-e   he'.fer*   ."  Hit'rf   K  110 

Fair  to  go...!    Ii.-ifriv      I  mi'.f  .5  im 

«'..ii,m..n   to  fair  ti.  :f.^r.<    3  ih'n    I  flii 

(■|,,,i, ,.    fi.t    ,,.w.j  ,'   2.M1    6  Ml 

<;...Mi  t.i  <holce  r..t   cws    4  7S'.*    .5  2.5 

Fair  to  good  mw*     4  (lO'it  4  7.5 

<■•  iiitnon  to  fair  <  ows    :l  .'•"'•i   4  <>> 

•  "aniiers     2  25W  3  50 

Kreph  cow«.   cnlf  at   »lde   5<i  nOWliHI  110 

("hol.-e    heavy    hulls    .5  .SOW  B  (*■ 

(ni..|.  e  hardy  t.ut>  her  bulls...    6  UMi  7  on 

CrxKi   h.Midy  hull* «  nn«>  rt  .50 

Fair  to  good  hull*   .5  ,5<i*f  ti  <«• 

r..mnMn  to  fair  bulls  .5  i«)'<i  h  .5i> 

Inferior    hull*    4  .Vi«  .5  r,<i 


■of. 

The  30  carloads  of  hogs  which  mjidc  up 
the  supply  soon  found  buyer*  at  fully 
steady  prices.  Trade  wfta  fairly  a<tive  on 
most  grades'.  Heavies  brought  J9.25''i9.75. 
showing  a  dime  or  so  gain  over  the  close 
of  last  week  and  a  50<-  udvam-e  over  last 
Monday.  Heavy  mixed  went  mostly  at 
$10^110.2.5.  <<r  H  quarter  more  than  a  week 
ago.  while  medium  and  handy  weights  .sold 
at  »10.45''il<t..'i(t  <,.inpjtre<l  with  I10.:^5'<j  in..». 
last  Monday.  Fig*  and  light.*  at  jg/J 9.2.5 
showed   a   de<  line. 

Heavy $9  25'<i>  9  75 

Heavy    inlx.d     10  no'.i  10  2.5 

Medium  wts.,  ISO-JiiO  lbs 10  45'<i  10  :*< 

Heavy  Yorkers,   m.5-mi>  lb.«.    ..   10  l.5'.i  10  5« 
Light  Yorker*    K'.5  1.5ii  Ih*.    ...     9  25 -i    9  '^* 

Pigs.   9it-]il0  lbs 9  iiO'-r  9  2.5 

Roughs     7  00 't  7  5" 

Stags    5  W<i   6  5<i 

Sheep  and  bimba 

Receipt*  were  .'1  larlmTds  and  the  mar- 
ket was  .<l<iw,  t;iii.d  10  choice  fat  lambs 
went  at  S7''i9.  whi<  h  Is  steaily  w-lth  Situr- 
day's  mark"!  and  .5'»<-  h.wer  th.in  Friday's. 
A  week  ago  be*t  lainh.«  brought  $10.  Me- 
dium irrade*  today  *«>ld  around  *.5..50''i  t>..5o. 
Demand  was  limited  for  *heep  and  some 
pretty  >!i«.il  wrtlHr.-"  were  quoted  at  *4 
with   no  early   takers. 

Good  to  be*t  Wfther*   $1  i«JW   I  5o 

Good   mixed    3  SOW   I  no 

Fair  to  gi.t.d.  do 3  Oi)«i    3  5" 

<'iimmon  to  fair   i' OO'a  3  i«t 

Inferior    sheep        1  on«(~  2  on 

«;.mkI   to  ihoire   lambs    8  SOW  9  no 

Medium     do 7  .50*1    8  .50 

<'utls  nnrt  1  ommon.   do .5  .50'<r   6  .5ii 

OalvM 

With  1.2,50  I  alve«  i.n  .Jjde  the  market 
«(i*  ■5oi'  li.wer.  r.m«l  to  i)if>iie  vealer* 
hrouiflit  >i9 ,5oii  ii:  with  common  to  me- 
ilhim   kind   .at   ?r.  .Vi'.ifi. 

LAMCASTEB 
Cattle 

Lanrafter  Ani:  11  -T..^!.!)'*  ic.  i-ipti>  to- 
t.ilml  V.57.5  hfad  The  lii.'irket  wa*  ••low  and 
bill-  wer*"  li'm-ev  on  ffd  ."teern  and  urasser*. 
Hi'st  fed  rattle  were  lii>M  around  $8.60. 
(',."■11  1.3:»i-lh.  gras»er*  bionsht  $"..5tt.  Bulk 
of  sales  wa*  at  J!6.,50'>(  7  25  Sti*-ker*  and 
feeder*  were  steady  to  strong.  mo*t  *ell- 
ini;  at   Mi'')  7. 

About  225  ralve.*  were  offered.  The  mar- 
ket wa*  n  b.'ilf  dollar  higher  with  top  at 
J13. 

■«*■ 

Three  hundred  and  Ilfty  hog*  were  on 
s.ile.  The  market  wa*  a  MUarter  higher 
Re.'t  bog*  In  lb»>  Itii)  to  23n.lh.  cln**  brfiiigb' 
f  11.25. 


August  16,  1930 


taken  out  of  the  market  during  tl,.>  |)^ 
week  has  not  been  as  large  as  during  the  I 
previous  w  eek.  says  the  U.  S.  Dep.-.nimjj 
of  Agriculture  Market  News  >':T\\tn, 
Prices  of  worsted  style  wools,  Irwevef, 
remained  very  firm  and  on  some  .radei 
showed  slight  advances.  The  mo."  attivt 
lines  were  of  64s  and  finer  and  ."»:>,  ijj, 
grades. 

Ohio  and    similar    588,   GOs  fleece^   iiuu. 
blood)    were   quite   strong.    Strictl>    ..,n:b. 
ing  .Htaple  brought  30c,  and  French  ...nii,. 
ing  2611 27c.   in   the   grease.   Strictly  '.,11.1, 
ing  64s   (fine)   and  finer  fleeces  wep'  .-i ,» 
but    pri<es    on    limited    sales   were    ■'\f.,,\K 
at  around  31c  in  the  grease.    Dem.-ii..|  nj. 
draggy  on  568   (three-eighth-blood)  .it  ur.- 
riianged   prices.    A   limited  amount    if  4v 
6a.s  strictly  combing  fleeces  (quarter-)4ij<jiji 
was  sold    at    very   firm    prices.   brin).iag  Jt  i 
''1270.    ^mall   lots  of  468  and  comni  ,n  audi 
braid    Heeces    were    readily    moved    ii   3. 
*7  26c. 


.\'.'^ 


-I  iri.  i»a<' 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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Produce  Market 
Quotations 

PBZXWLOEXiFHXA 

Butter.— Hlghfr  than  extras.  39' ; ' '  4J>5c:  | 
»;;  .-wore.   ;{'5-.-i';  90  score.  36c. 

Una.— Fnn<ry  seleit.  36'^ 38c;  extr.i  llr.«ti.  ; 
31c:   Hr.-is.   2<ir:   seconds.   17*il9c-. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls.  14'ii25c:  I  ;  ikn 
lynXii::  old  roosters.  15'(jl8c;  pigei.i.y.  pr. 
Io'tJSc:    duiks.    15'iiaOc;    turkeys,   I'.i;'*;. 

PrulU.— APPLES.    N.   J.    ••»    bskt.^     rarly , 
varieties.    SofiSOc.     BLACKBERRIE.-    NJ 
Ul'-qt.    (rates.    $2.75*13.     PEACHES.    N.   J.' 
ei.rly  varietle.*,  medium  to  large,  7o'   i(\     ' 

Vegetables.- BEANS     (snap)     N.     I      ,  i 
l.-kt.-.    gi'-on.    I ''1 1.2.5.     LIMA    BEAN.<    X 
J..  4»  bskta..  $l.75'(a2.    BEETS.  Pa.  m  .\J 
per   bumh   l<i2c.    CARROTS,   Pa.    a.  NJ 
T)er   bunch,   l«i2c.   CABBAGE,   ti.  J.  k  Vk 
v     bskts.,     25«i4(K-.      CUCUMBERS.    .\    J 
';»   bskts.   25'ri75<-.    CELERY,   N.   J.   i..aru 
per  bunch,  2>j^3c.    CORN.  N.  J.,  ^  h«ki.. 
:;.5'.i7.5..    ONIONS.  N.  J..  S  bskts..  \.llo*i 
5t'«J65...    .SQUASH,   N.  J.,   i»  bskts..  whiiit. 
15a25<:.      PKPPER.S.    N.    J.,    H    bski-..   10 
'.1 60c.    TOMATOES.    N.   J.,    H  bskts     M,,.- 
►.-lobe.*.    SO'-iSl.     OKRA,    N.    J..    S    i.skt^ 
.small   to  medium.   $l'al.25.    SWEET  Poi;, 
t...s,    Va.     hmpra..    SI. 50'!}  2.         LETTri'h 
N.  Y.  crates.   Big  Boston.   50075c.    POTA- 
TOE.*;.     .V.     J..       ,.     bskt.*..     55e60c:     !Ji>l!v 
sacks.    Cobblers.    il.Myal.eO. 
■SW    TOBK 

Butter. — Creamery,  higher  than  extrai 
,«K.i;<vi..:  first*.  34',*'37c;  second'.  3^', 
'i33  .a 

Efffa. — White,  nearby,  average  ''Xtrai 
;!t'.i38'  :  extra  firsts,  26''i30c:  n.-iiiumi, 
3r'i32c. 

Poultry.— Live,  by  freight.  fowN.  IT-i 
■^'Jr;  broilers.  22«»24c:  turkeys.  aOc;  'lii<kii 
1.5<  ;    Keese.    12c. 

Pmlu.— APPLES,      bus..      Starr*.     TS 
«1.25.     BLACKBERRIES.   N.   J..   12i  l.V  it 
HUCKLEBERRIES.  15<j30c  qt.  PE.\  'HK.i 
t'U.*.  and  (>.■«.   medium  to  large,   $liu:T3. 

Vefetables. -BRANS,  bus.,  green.  $1  C 
CARROTS,  bti*.,  cut.  50«75c.  CORN  TV' 
SI  per  hundred.  (nJCUMBERS.  \  .iMff 
bus.  hmprs..  5U<:*i«1.25.  LIMA  hi.ASi 
bus.,  f3'ii3.5(i.  ONIONS,  bus.,  yell  *'.  n 
«j85c.  peppers.  bUB..  bullnose.  '■  ■  ■'« 
POTATOES.  15o-|h.  mtcks.  $1.50»2  :> 
TOBK 

Butter. — Country,  -Wc;  separator.   <'>iiy 

E»fs.— Fresh.    2S''i34c. 

Ponltrjr. — Hen.*,  ao«»'26c:  springers.  .<' ' 
3.""':  dressed  hen.-<,  t\'>i2  each:  sprlriiTfr- 
(Ires.spd.    7.5cWJ1.50. 

PnUta.— APPLES.  lOtilSc  »♦  pk  TV « 
Sl.SO  per  bu.  BLACKBERRIES,  l.'iil* 
<lt.  PEAR.S.  lOc  box,  15c  '.  pk.  IKAHI 
ES.  :i5'.i4<»c   '1   pk. 

Ta^ataUM.— l*OTATOES.  8«13.-  ;■• 
Wn $1.2.5  bu.  CABBAGE,  3*i  10c  h.l  '  tl 
ERY,  .5-./15I-  .*talk.  LETTUCE.  lOi-'^  M 
CARROT.-5.  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  5^  '  itil 
CAULIFLOWER.  10*i20c  head.  SPl  ■  V'h 
2<'.-  •»  pk.  BKAN.S.  (strlngless).  1''  -' 
pk.  LIMA  BEANS.  a)'<i  25c  pt.  TOM  ToK« 
I'l ';  20.       Mt.        PEPPERS       2  'i    1  "i 

riCKLE.S.    10*11.5.-   .1..Z. 

XiABCASTBB 

Butter. — Country  butter.  43«?~48c;  i''^" 
ery  butter.    I3''i  4Sc. 

Eg*:*.— Fresh,    2.'('»32c. 

Dreaaed  poultry.  -  -  Chickens.  $1  '•'-' 
eaih:  springers.  60<  W$1.25  each  ■i'** 
Sl.Vi'.ij.-iO   ca.h:    .S'luab.*.    2S''j50c  t.\    i 

Pmlts.— A  P  P  L  E  S.      10  'I  30c  pk 

HUCKLEBERRIES,    :iO>i35c    per    >:'     '•"» 
BLACKBERRIES.    20»i2.V   qt.     PE.\ 'HK. 
2i'vi25<-      qt.        PEARS.      15'.j20c      q-       '" 
GRAPE.S     10,(1,V:    lb.     PLU.M.^     15  .  .        ^ 

V«feU*U«.— BEAN!^.  (String).  10  15  '• 
pf.  k.  BEAN.-».  (Lima).  2<t .( 25c  pn  >"^' 
HKF.TS  s.ilOc  bunch.  CABBAGE  ^'l* 
h.ad.  CAHROT.S.  S^i  Uk  bunch.  <  ''■•' 
FI.OWFR  1.5.1 2.V  h.-a.|.  CELERY  -  l"" 
biincli  iTCUMBER.'*,  2"i<ic  each  K'-'' 
PLA.VTS.  1.5.1  J5c  each.  ENDIVF.  '  H* 
hta.l  I.F.TTli'E.  5.il.V  head.  ('.-.'•X-- 
2"'.i:'.5r  ■.  pk.  O.NIO.VS  (green)  .5  '"■ 
P<.tT.\T(5KS  1.5'.i30<-  >,  peck:  $1«;'  '"' 
.^WEET  POTATOE.S.  30*1  v«>c  ^  pV  '^-f 
PFRS.  .I'lS.-  each.  PARSLEY  ■" 
hunch.     PEAS.   2r..i3o<-   ',    pk      RAI  ^" 

6-./Si      biin.b.      SPI.MACH.     IJ'.i  1.5.  P"^ 

TOMATOES.  :,'„M  pint  b.^x  Tfi  '11^ 
15.  '.  pk.  CORN,  (sweet)  25'<i  1"  '  '<'' 
MU.-'HIinoMS     25.1 :«).     pt.    box. 

O 

PBED    MABKBT 

The  following  .|U.>l«lion*  are  h  r  'fj' 
an.l  nearbv  "hipmciil  August  V  ''•''*' 
Ing  to  the"  U.  .•'.  Bureau  of  Agri.  '""»' 
Economh*.  They  jhow  the  nppr.  >  ^"'*'' 
eost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  lOOIb  >■  •"' 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carlots  .irl" 
draft  bii«i*  delivered  on  track  at  l'hil»- 
delphia    an.l    .'>cr.int..n    rate   point*' 

Bran.    J.tl'i33:    staiulurd    middlitu      *3l 
M.iur    niid.llings.    «.V>:    r.,ttonseed    «•  ■•' 
per    .ent.    <4'*      krlut.-n     feed.    $38.'       ^'' 
2  while  .«if«    ,52.- ■    \...    J    vellow   rot'     *'•'» 


Jnemead-franchester 
UERNSEY    SALE 

WooKter     -     -     -     Ohio 
hriday.   August  29.  1930 

1  Sale  You  Can't  Afford  to  Mia 
li  inuuals  from  acciedited  and 
netative  herds.    They  include  5 

pni.c  bulls  with  show  records 
nna    M    females    with    excellent 
rec.'i'i>  or  are  on  test. 
Caialop   Mailed   Upon    Request. 
Tu,  OHIO  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
A.SSOI  lATION,  Wooster.  Ohio 


tRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


■  (•»'. 


ilas  50,000  Dairy  Cattle 

,  .,,.1,.,    i!..l    »l.ii.l'la^   f».-jllil«    in.«Hi    fhf 

W.      .'••     "    '•■r^'"-    ^"Hrl.«-    to    th.l    <XTfr,-<l    t.v 
'  ?..  .   H  .  !,.•»     The  Mu.ph    i<   »wliit:ir»   »n.l   fi'-<Jj 

t^™.     ,,  lilf  nf  IK    v«r».    fan  nuwUv  l)Ju.<l  twt- 
t"'!?.,,,'      ■     «rtt»  \u.  your  wmin. 
l    .    A    ,■        raamtrtXn*     Dairy     InprovcmMit     «*d 
tw   A-  0.  *      M^trt    Hio«.     Mf«»vill..    P.. 

"dairy  CATTLE 


t^J^TY~REO.     BROWM  SWISS     HEXTEBS. 

',,.,.    I'.i.ll-  "f   iM.  lui..  CiMiie  BiKl  lanke  ><.\ir 

a.r  «i.."''.  ■"■   »'*<♦•  >"'"■  "e^l"   In  first    Uiot 

1^  -,   ..  .;i   ..i«t  •leflnil'    iiif..r.i.Hti..n   Hiirt  f.H.r- 

i*iliBT.-.«.     !•»"  lime    i.u    fcauiOhtli-u 

,.      .      .',.n...llal.-     -Kb-  t"    nlUM.     iwrtir* 

ioi-p  KOBINSON,  Cunnaaiit   L»he.  Tit. 

u  I  •  •  D  .11.  f-r  ••'•  '"">'  »"  accredited 
JIOUteiD  Dulls  t.rrd.  from  rtlrtt  to  Mrrlpe- 
[.«.,(.    iro...  K.  I-.  O    P    M.  «•»  i.lOOlb.  fcot 

M-ll   4"'*  StO'""   rarm.         Littltitowa.    P». 
t      c   I        hf..    sniii.     IJ.iUI.  hi    cown    anil    tl^lf- 

lorbale  ,,,*i„  ,„ri..»i  i.-t^.  r  b.  tM.t«i  oMm- 

r.:..r..'t  *  BringroW.  Weat  Concord.  Minn. 
krKSHlRE  CATTLE  .'f  t'l"  l«->>t  bl.<Kl  lines 
I'lT'r..  Oeo.  B.  McCcnncll     WelUngton.  Ohio 

KIVIUUL.  — i:<l  «"l"r  J<-r>..v  l.elfer  cnlf  « 
h»r  ,.1,1  1..I  rfpl'li-rwl.  r.f.  ^l^e.  •.-.redllid 
»rfl    «..•.«.'.       W.    r.   Ilc8p»n-»B,   FumiM.   »». 


CATTLE 


BUCK    k   DOE   BOM    VALLEY    FARMS 

_.j,r»f..-,l  (.t.le     l'"l»''<' ri^j.a  Il..;»     namuddr. 

KOMTAKY.  MortonviU*.   PeoB*. 


Angus  Cattle 

FAVAKD    BROS.. 


*f 


■t  reatoubl* 
price*. 
WayBMburt,    ?>. 


BlIGIfllRhb  HEBErOBDS.  A  select  htrd  of  the 

-»•  ■.v..«lf..rd  brewlli.K.   (<•«».  helfera  m.d  bulla 

.    r    wl.     at    rra*otiabl.-    i.rir*».    lJ»Ke    nerd    to 

Iwlfci  fill.;         Frod.  J.  Brown.   Duboia.   Fanna. 


SWINE 


lURGE   BERKSHIRES  b"^rr'' 


-nil .    Dilit  It  Oerm^n, 


bo  - 
BoaeTiU*. 


.  Kei 
Ohio 


I  in  BIO  lYPE,  iH^llfri-fd  (  l.t»ter  Wh't"  *""•' 
lit  1.  .I.r»  Hi.l  Wr  llturs.  I'ricfd  rlfht  and 
l.«;i.l«-i<  ■ :.  aii.n-val.       C.  E.  Caaael,   Harahay.  ?■• 

1  Chester  White  Pigs  ,Vf u'i'y.'nr'iit?... 

:.;■  NCt  Oanonibnrf.    Pa. 

IcHUTIK    WTIllE   PIGB.     (I   we*k.*   old.   ».'.00: 

If  ».,i.-    ..|.!     »i'.  i*i:    lu    wetiks    old,    »i OO. 

IC    LEVIS    TAYLOR,  W>aiu»inf.    Fa. 


Radio  Program 

Fl-;i)KKAL  expert.s  on  the  ."cifntiflc  prin- 
I  iplp^  I'f  storiiu;  fruit?  and  vejjetable.-i 
will  yicl.l  up.  throui-'h  the  medium  of  an 
interview  condui  teii  by  W.  It.  Beatti*-. 
horticulturist,  a  variety  ..f  iiif..riiiati..ii  lor 
the  .National  Karni  ami  Home  Hour  audi- 
eiue  on  how  to  keep  the  ch.il.e  products 
..f  the  farm  garden  and  .ir'bard  for  win- 
tt-r.  The  <  ..inpli-tc  protirani  for  the  week 
follows: 

Monday,    Anguat    18 
The  fVed   ."^ituati.'ii.     K    .1.   Hosking.   bu- 
reau  of   Agri.-ultural   Eionomics. 

19:.1t  Kami  Income  by  Stales. —L.  H 
Heaii.  .-igricullural  ecoiioiiiist.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural    EconomUs. 

Tnaaday,   Auraat  19 
Storing  Fruits  .'ind  Vegetables     an  Inter- 
view.—1>.     F.     Fisher,     J.     II.     Bcutlie.    and 
W.   R.   Beatlle.    lUireau  of  I'laiit   Industry. 
Wednesday,  Anfoat  20 
Speciiil     Monthly     Farmers"     I'lUon    Pro- 
gram. 

Thursday,    Anfftiat   21 
Spending      Mealtime      Out      ■■t      Doors. — 
Rowena    i^clunidt    Carpenter,     isslstant    to 
the    chief.    Bureau    of    Home    Kioiiomics. 

Flexible  Period.— (Not   scheduled   in  ad- 
vance to   provide   for  late   new*  talks). 
Friday.  Anfnst  2S 
The     Farm      Busines."      L.ibrKry. — M.      d. 
Kiaenhower.  dire.tor  of  information.  Unit- 
ed  States  Liepartnifiit  of  Agricultun.'. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board.— Frank 
Kidgway.  direct. .r  of  Information.  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

ACQUXKES   IiIHE    OF    niPI.EMEHTS 

THK  A.  B.  Fariiuh;.i  Co..  Limited,  "f 
York,  Pennsylvania,  inform..'  us  that 
they  have  actiuired  the  w»'ll-kn.)wn  line 
of  Iron  Age  implements,  trxcepi  garden 
tools.  They  tune  manuf!..-tur.'.l  this  line  ..f 
machinery' for  alniost  seven  years  for  the 
Fred  II.  B.iteiiiaii  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
but  now  coiitr..!  b..th  manufacture  and  .sale. 
The  busine.ss  will  be  handled  and  known 
as  the  Iron  .\gf  Division  of  the  .X.  B.  Far- 
<iuhar  Co.. "  Limited,  i.tid  ^ill  have  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Bateman 
M  manager.  The  union  of  the  Iron  Age 
and  Farquhi.r  lines  of  farm  implements 
makes  a  large  and  more  complete  line,  and 
insures  ln<rea.«ed  volume  and  profit  to  yoti. 

O-—     -    - 

POin.TBT  SBCOBD  BOOK 
\\T  K.  KOBIN.'^ON.  contest  editor  and 
VY.  authority  on  conte.«l  records  in 
.vmerica.  is  working  on  the  llrst  amiual 
American  Poultr>'  Record,  which  will  ap- 
iiear  shortlv.  It  will  contain  ofllcial  con- 
teat  re<ord9  from  1921  to  ISSH'  lnclU9i\e 
Ue<i.rd»  previous  to  1930  are  those  certi- 
tled  by  the  Amcrlci»n  Record  of  Perform- 
ance Council,  the  only  agency  in  the 
Vnlted  States  that  has  ever  registered 
pi.ultry    records. 

It  will  be  the  llrst  publication  of  it* 
kind  to  upi>e*r  on  this  continent  and  will 
contain  between  12.000  and  IS.OuO  ofltclal 
records  of  !!«>  eggs  and  over.  The  hoo)t 
will  be  edited  by  Sam  L,.  Althou.se.  an  ac- 
tive llgure  in  contest  standardization  wu#k 
and  champion  of  Contest  R.  O.  P.  ac- 
tivities. It  will  be  published  by  the  Item 
Publishing   Company,    .«eller.'vllle.    Pa. 


\r(H>ht  Pia..  15  u.  f"  lb».  »4..l<t  ti.  »t..iKi  accord- 
I;*  ►!;.  ffiik  detivery  on  larje  l.tK. ,  M"i»lJ 
1:  Jl«t«!  ( '.iimii.         jltuilar  Short,  Ohaawold,  DeL 


PoUnd  Chins  and  Chester  White  SboaU 

«.,.-...  ,  •\.  I.     ;■   1  ..  .■Ill,  {10  (<>  'n.i> 
,   .   1.   R.   TAICOER.    York  SiTinf a,   Pa. 

llUIBnrC    biB  Tvie  to*.  T>iiro.ii     I'rired  right. 

lUUKUtS    .shiLpe.!    oil    aeicoT.!      Vlalt    ua    or 

TiU  ;.,  r  Kama.   O.C.bauSay.  HumaalUtowa.Fa. 


SHEEP 


IKIHTY  REOIBIEREP  8HR0P8HIRE.  ere  ai.il 
I '„*.■>•  ^ '•  ,|  maiK.  i.lre<l  b;  enr  hnijTtfd  rama. 
|HTi:,MrT.E  FABte,  Boaver,  Pa. 


HAMptHlRrg.     it> 
lui.c      .,.    ,.      Mii»t 
1 1  t,r,,.i 
TKIXI  r 


nioU-i.    3  J  ear-old     Meniana 
.    have    eiir    (lock    N  itiUfe    of 
I'ri.e    rffl-.. 'Tinbtr  _, 

1  ARMS.  Allentowr.,    Pr, 


i 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word— per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  S1.20 

Cash  must  at  com  party  order 

Mail  your  nrder  and  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


I 
( 
t 
I 
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SEEDS  AKD    HUSSEBIES 


IHT 


sFf.ii  « lUvVr.    <;p.w  .1  t..  10  bii>hei..  I 

H.  re.  tiiuiie  »..rk.  <"ii  hii»hel  extrn  pu.v-  i..r 
.-iril  |jiii.ii»ur  C.i.ial.i.  I'luasi  ImoiIm.  m-.  .1 
Imnb.  -...iMul.  Ills.  ««e  free.  ttl.*-liil.l.<  rleHU. 
.■sr.-fullv  prmUsl.  h.in.v  .viel.linR.  .•iiii.«.th  an.l 
beHnle.r  \ariitl.->.  I.e««  se.'.l  re.iuireil.  Al"' 
.\..rtli«ist  an.l  n.  nuliie  (Jrlmin  Alfulfii  1  iin- 
i.thi.  l:>i-.  Wrlle  |.«l».v.  fi.ld.r.  »»ini.l.-s 
A.  'H  H'.'ffii.au.  l».>i  M.  Ijiiid}«>llli-.  Uiu.«-Ier 
('.•unl.v     I'll.  _ 


(  KKTIKIEI*    WUKAT    AND    KVE.     IliRli  yli Id- 

iiiL-.  ixi'erlfiieai  htatli.n  bred  larteiles.  recoiii- 
i,..n.l.-.l  f.ir  Kastern  .**lH(.•^.  Wrlie  fr.r  de«ru.- 
tloiii"  and  |.n<-e».  K.  C.  Uvenuort.  B«x  V. 
H.mis'.'e    Kails.    .N'.    V. 

HAIUH  ALIALIA  SKEU  ("'"f  imre.  »»*.*i« 
Sv>fft  (.'[..ver.  li.".^  i.iir.  .  »3.80.  All  «l>  lb  bushel 
Itetura  seed  If  not  .iail«ftp.l  lie...  l^eniaaii. 
(oii,'..r.lla.    Kaii-ns. 

SELKCTKP  roKL  an-l  I'maibull  seed  wheal, 
aliw  Ui.sen  K.ve.  Timothy  and  doTtr  .«e.sl. 
I".   J.   Cover  Se.-.l  (■....    Mt.    i.il.B.l     Ohio. 


FABM   XiAHO 


BABT    CHICKS 


MMITI.NS  CHICKS.— Xmie  better  Ilarred. 
\viilie.  Burr  lt.N-k».  Re.U.  I'.utT  (•n'i>iB'""», 
While  Wyaiidotle^,  \VliiI>'  .MIn..r,-»-.  «.  .  Urah- 
i,,a.  (iiniu-,  14.  While,  Buff  l,e(th..rti-  An- 
...li;.-  7i-  ibsw  \llMlJ.  M-.  l.l«!lt  Mlveil.  tie 
loo  r  ileluerv.  |"»ll«ld.  Martin'-.  Hat.  h'T}'. 
Ml.    Vi.i..r>.    I'hl". 

CHICKS  C.  "  I'  '""  Uoeks  or  Rpil».  $!<  00; 
I  ..Kli..ni-.  tlMi:  heavy  lulx.^d.  »S  0(1;  llfht. 
57  no  Pellvery  puarantetd.  l>edlnit  system. 
raMine  SS*"*  to  maturity,  free  C.  Jl.  L»u»er. 
it..»    43.    McAliaterTllle,    Pa 

FOVX>TBY 


mSCEIJJUSEOUS  lAHOS 

i",i  .;:;.■■.  l.VCnMK:  &.  CArTI.r.,  Kl.-,  .»;  .\cn« 
iieiif  iimrkets  and  a.lvaiitii(r.-»-,  iir.-aii.r  dalrj 
se.  ii,.a;  i.Vciiw  iiasiun .  nirenm  niul  spriiiic 
»«Tcr,  valuable  wiRKllau'l.  Iruii.  bitfhl,.  ]ir.«lue- 
li.e  -.oil;  giinl  Ui-riHiia  h.>ii»e.  el",  iri.  itv :  ilAiidj 
l;;.»-ft.  I.ara.  .-emeiii«l  bft-eineiil  ninainit  v»ater. 
-il.i.  il..  »l.!.o«i(l  M.iiipl.le  with  horses.  ."<i  ilalrj 
ctttile.  e.|iii|>iii.'iit.  iru|»»:  jiart  .ni-li.  I'i,  t^ire  pc 
4M    biK     l-V.-.-    .iiuil.'ir     l.ooit    ImrKiiins.  .-iin-ut 

Akii.'.v.    Ul'l'  r.K.    I.Hii.l    Till.-   Itldi:  .    I'bila.     P«. 

iiKCHAKU  and  K\I1M  H'K  .SAI.K  t-  settle  bu 
rutiile:  l"*i  niih»  fmiii  H.i|ie»eU  N  i  ,  I* 
lallen  frrnii  Trent. m  l.v  .-..iK-reie  iw«d;  -.".a  ii.re» 
la  IriJ.I:  nb..\it  711  tt.-r.-»  ..f  iii.i.|e»:  alnMit  .'* 
«.-re»  ..f  far  1..  iih.Mit  1.".  ri.re>  ii.  .v.iuug  Chrijit- 
iiiai.  ire.x,  bMlnij.-,'  It.  v>.«kU:  ..r.linnl  luo  'n-ei: 
well  fertillie.1  an.l  '|.niyt«l  nix  time,.  Iliif  jear 
fril't  !■■  verv  .lertli.  l^.tll".  ..  Or<L«r.l>  ll|.|ie»ell. 
.S     J. 


OWX     A 

KARM     IN      MINN"K.>*i>T 

A.      li\K(»TA. 

Muntaiui. 

Idahi..     \V««hliiKi..n    or 

ItTN-C..!!.     <"n4> 

imyiii.iit 

or    elo»\     teriiin      f  r.-.-     lit 

»rniur»-;    men- 

ti.m    "tat 

e.    II.    iv     IlverlT,    ;•.;(    N. 

rthiru    I'ai-ifl.. 

Kailway. 

^t.    Paul,    Minn. 

FiiK  .»;  VI.V:.  — Hui.dn-d<  of  emra  (hoi.e.  large 
tvi"  Kiiirli-h  Strain  S.  C.  WTiite  I  eKli..rii  iear- 
ll.ilf  Hens.  |1  110  each.  Shl|.|»il  iii  api.n.val. 
Calali.K  fret.  IllllvU-w  X'.rtiliry  larin.  Zeeland. 
■Mtih. . 

(  lldlCK  Hia.I.Y\Vool>  WIUIE  I  It.IK'KN  I'ul- 
lnj  fn.m  trai'iiested  «tm-k.  rrl.e»  -ea»«iiabU. 
t-hp.kler    White   Leghorn    Farm,    Nevada,    (>hh>. 

ENGLISH  ^VHITB  LEGHORNS— PnU*t»  and 
Coctereli      Klmfjr     WTUntler.     NewTlllo.     Pa. 

WHITL  Lr(;iU>RX  rtl.I.KTS  $1.00.  NelMUS 
l'"iiHry  Farm.  Grove  City.  I'a. 

men  ruoinTiNG  whitf.  i.eghorn  i.uiims. 

1.    weeks.  H.(X».  J.  r.   MeCy.  Jr  .  Fmlenton.  Pa. 


J4,MH>-I'.t  VS  FARM  iw  .\CRKS.  a.',  head  Ibe- 
su-k  rr.>|*.  t.«.l«.  I"»«y  (..niiK  Mr.  Ih.uBia*. 
Herkbiier.     -N     Y. 

F.XCFLLEVl'  V!'>>  .V*<"RK  I>AIRV  FARM  In  nin- 
ny Iiilaware.  I...iig  jrr'"!'".'  » a.-mi.  ttnrgain. 
C      l..~l!-    (;,»«l-ii.    I>..v.r.    liilaware. 

HAT  AMD  OBAHf  WAWTBD 

WANl'EP  —  llnv.  (Jraln.  C..i;n.>e«.  .\|iplet,  Calv 
bage,  (iiii.jn>.  CarloaiN,  fay  hltfh.nt  market 
i.rl.e,.  .\lfalfa  Hay  f..r  »al.-.  n-«!...i'ii>>le  prl.— 
The    HHiullt.in   r....    Xiw   rii>l|.-.    I'n. 

WE  BIT  or  H.\NDLE  on  ct>minl»>.lon.  all  grade* 
hav  and  atraw  Genrce  E.  Rogers  A  Co.,  \v«h««h 
Fltmmrgh.    Y'a. ^ 


Bhlg  , 


BABB  EQVXniElIT 


EVBOPEAB    WAUtUT    FBOSPECT8 

TIK  iiiiilin.d  rroducli.n  .f  walnut.- 
ihi.s  vear  in  commercltil  urei..-  .f  ltal\. 
Kriiiice  .ttid  Rumuniu.  i.roinl.«es  t..  be  Rbout 
•,<■:  per  cent  of  the  yield  in  W^f.  ...ording 
t,.  <i  (able  re<eived  in  the  Kireign  Agruul- 
tunil  .Service  if  the  Hiirenu  if  .Vgricidttir.il 
Kci.ii.na<s  fri.ni  Agrirulturi.1  Ci.mmissK.n- 
ir  Nielsen  nt  Mi.rsoiUe.  The  19»'  croj.  n 
Italy  is  e^'tiiii;  ted  nt  iibi.ut  T'.!  per  cent.  In 
Fntnce  tit  79  (kt  kiiI.  but  in  Uumunia  nt 
••31   l.«r  cent   if  lust    ye.tr  s  i-n^ducUoii. 

« 

BIO   SXBBr  BABB 

Tin;  largest  exhibit  building  in  the 
Cnlted  !-tnle."<  is  in  the  i.n.ces.-  of 
...t.stnutlon  i.nd  will  be  rend>  t..  house 
the  bitgefl  ."heel,  show  in  the  world  at 
Ibe  IP*  Ohio  .^latc  Fair,  which  will  be  held 
^t    Cchimbiis,    .\ugu.«t    :.'.-3l'. 

Till-  building  *.-  liH-nted  . n  the  site  oT 
the  old  sheep  b.rn  M  the  norlbwcHl  con.er 
of  the  grounds.  It  is  nppri.\iniHtel>  .i^'o 
feet  long  by  1:11'  feti  wide  and  ever?  at-oiit 
tui.    M.d.cne-b'ilf   .-.re-    of    grdind. 


COBB 


;TB8TSB 


Rirn  MAN  S  CORN  IlARVr.STEB,  V-fr  man  a 
i.rtce- only  925.00  with  b'lndle  tving  atfach- 
inent.  Fr**  cataleg  ahowlng  plcWr««  of  liarreat- 
rr.    I'roceaa    Co..    Sallna.    Kan<a'. 

VATBBTS  


I'K'IENTS— Time  counts  In  applying  for  pat- 
ents Send  sketch  nr  modrl  for  Inatnictiona  or 
irrlte  for  free  look.  -How  to  Obtain  a  Patent, 
and  Record  of  Inrentlon'^  form.  .No  .  harge  for 
Information  on  how  to  |.roc*»d.  Clarencj  A. 
(CKrieii.  R4-glstervd  Patent  .Kttornev.  1M.>  i«e- 
cnrltv  Savlrga  and  Commenlal  Umik  r-uildiTic 
W  atl'.ti.eton     I'.   C ^_^__^___^_— 


TOBACCO 


I.F  \F     TdH.VCCd.— Guaranteed      B."  giaWt.v. 

rh,«lnc.    :._l-vuiul..    II. .VI;    10.    $::.50.  S'^.Vkln*. 

10     »1  .r..    Pipe    Free:    pay    r««man.  I  nltcd 
lorniir*.    Kanlwi  II.    Kentmky 


i.mUi.lA  BKlGHT  I.KAF  MMOKIM.  'H'IINC- 
(11  SatUfai-t'.i.n  (;iiHr!int.-iil.  l'..-.t|*ld  4.  i-'umtn 
»1  i:.'..    W".    W.    WlUlat..-,    (jultniai  ,    <,a. 

X.ASDEB8 


CRniB'S  stanchions  are  gii«raiit»-ed  i« 
plia-e  tile  pur.  ha/.«-r.  1  I.e..  ai.  hhlpixil  ►ubj.ii 
to  trial  In  the  buyer"  atable.  fhey  are  right 
.<laa  fcteel  partitions.  "talU  <nd  stanchion" 
Water  U.wli..  Litter  and  Feed  t'Hrriir...  ami 
other bame.jiili.nient.  S<  nd  for  iMwklel.  Wlnth"-! 
W    Punbar.  Kast  Street.  ForreatrlUe.   Conn. 


M18CEIAAWEOUS 


WtlT  BIJkAIE  THE  BCM.  when  Tour  cow  di» 
not  bre«d?  I'ae  Cow  Catch  1  hotir  bef.^.e  ferTlo. 
Reaulta  or  your  money  back;  l«5  ctutf  (or  <mf 
row.  S2.90  for  tire  cowa.  nxtfiald.  \Vood«tocfc 
Farm.    Route  2.    Box    59-C.    Rentoii.    Wafhlnglon. 

FREE  IKXl  BOOK -Polk  Mlller^a  fantoua  dog 
book  oi  di!iea*e9  of  .logs.  In»tr\u-tl..iis  on  feed 
Ing.  care  and  breeding  with  aymptom  chart.  M 
ragea  lUuatrated.  Write  for  free  ropy  I  oik 
Miller  Products  Corr.,  1035  W  Broad  St..  Rich- 
inond.    Va.  ^ 

SILOS  (I 'lie  Piece  I  ,'^11.09.-  Ask  for  our  nt" 
low  prill  on  one  piece  stave  Kouglas  Fir  filo. 
Grimth  Lumber  Coini>ai.y,  Box  C.  lluds-'n  Fall*. 
N.    Y. ._ 

BOLL  ROOriNO.  3  ply.  ILM  i*r  roll  ITenald. 
Send    for    circular.    Wlriker    Broe..    MIIIU.    Mao. 

BOVCATXOBAX. 


rXTENSIoN  !  .U>PER.'',  10  to  60  fc-.it,  Deacrip- 
ti'te  ilrculam.  prepaid  freight  priiea.  prompt 
iierrke     Fre    I'atton.    Jewett.    (.hl.j. 


PBT   8TOOX 


WIIllK     -MICK      TI..      >'     ppohtnt-te     aldelltie; 

luated    bre,-ling    iH-n.    ..ne    male     »»>i«;^,   '•,'"«'"• 
13.00.     .Meadow brw.k  I'uiiltfj  Farn,.  Mlelmeld.  Pa. 

D008 

iTiX       TEKRIEH      ITl'PIFS. 
and   |0.(io    head.    W  m.    lyimley, 


Pedigreed     MOO 
Core.    W.   \a. 


AOBHTS 


MlEMUl"    oriXiRTl^NlTY    to    make    go«l    In 
r.»nie.    men   or   women,   flill   or  pa/t.. tline.    No  _ln- 
(entment     required. 
Jinirnal.    l»ept 


WA.VTKli   lMMFm.\Tr.LY.   %fFN- WoME.N.    \»- 

Wi  uualifv  f.T  Covernmint  J..b>  »12r.ii:.^. 
1110. th.  Steailv  emplo.vment :  |.«ld  va-ntl..n«:  ii>m- 
i.ion  educan...i  «wtTI.  !«'.t:  Thoii'mLl!.  Newleil 
vearly.  Write  (izti..  nt  Ii,«tlt\.te.  3i»:.  St.  U.ui.. 
Si...    To- 1 'a?. 

OOAT8 


MIl.K    (ii'ATS    hi.d    Kill*,    rli.ivp     B<.t    So.    Ma"- 

ti.i>lMirg.    I'a. ^__^____-— ^— — 

BAT— ^UTAUTA 

l>alr; 


HiK 


SM.K       S.  le.  I      Pair.      Alfalfa.     I>eli.ere.» 

ipioied.    Write    ,.<     J'hii    llorlln    H«\    fV... 

iPl   .North  ciH.-k  S(..   Chl.iigi..    Ill 


.MAKE  BIG  PIIOITS  with  (hlni  1,111a  Habbit». 
Real  nione.v  tnakera.  Write  for  (act*.  MS  Coono  • 
Ranch.    Iv'nver.    Colo. 


WYlte     U. 
B3.    Pajton.    Ohio 


llahle    I'oultry 


RAllBIT.'*  Chinchilla.  Havana.  Sllrer  Marib. 
Illmaliivan.  Mink.  lUooi..  Ph.aiwni.  Milliard 
liH.k  ric.-im.  Beagle  ai»l  Vmm  ii.i|.»  (omet 
Fur    Farm.    K.    P.    ■». fllnl..n.    Ohio 

VEniGIIKEH    NFW-    7FALANK    WHITFS     Bred 

Pee"    Jl.'S  00    ea.h.    .Viae    >.-uti)J    <!■•  k.  >ew!..' 

llli..adi..    IVHigla-fvllle,    I'u. 


yjisa^^sts  fe^Sft  ¥^^^ 


than  com Qt75i 

/tmio  SUCtPlOS 

lOCkN-  I 
j  VOO   C  R 

\  OlNNf 


„.r,lAT^o'    S(^T\ 
OOWP  tATIN'  -<00 

vwHAT^  Hf  ttoi  lert' 

AeillM<^M  CJe  MHAWI 

^^t,r*  nf 'i  oo«e   , 

(.  AI  IN    KlE   wMA-t  i 

,t    cot?  -"f..  cot 

A  IMXNOV  (It  111  «.ORM 
<  i.p  WHA1    "*  •«'"  OP 
aMXIOiN'vvlliM  »  WOM 

..toeeiM  Atiom  -ivKj 

S„,  .,MC~MN»»<<ACtN 

"  ...t'  "v*-^  nAm   I  »*t 
^11  -,vH)  AiMi  <->y\^*^) 


Wnat  00  you  thimk  of 
75  <  i^miat  ?  "  wf  askh 


V(MOLK/\ 

•.(KXMk'NI 
/^s»<^.>l  tn/(i'iCioi 
Mli.H  Bl OOP  »••»■♦  ^'•<*>t 

If  .lie  I  molt  1»u'.^^ 

■|ll  ,  I    111  ..OtHlSIH-'t 

^         Pol   '«e 

nrn  Tie-<i 

f.,1   »MA<; 
f »  « >«  ir  I* 


SHAOPO 

Art'  WAl  t< 

"tool  All! 

>M«»...0-< 

Af  «t  o  >-l» 

IHAIixr  1  ASI  v*H  1  K. 
(CO  I    JO~«>  AkfV,' 

\A<t  .iv;>A  oium't 

HAVE    t»*f   '-'t  *-'.>'- 

t  O  At.  ►■ 

T  »«  •  •-     c_ A 


^1.    FEEOLOT  MAY  THUS 
IK   BE  MADE  A  PROFITABLE 
OUTLET  FOE  PART  OF  THE  SURr 

lus  crop. 


iT  OONT  BOTMEH.  MC 
NOV**  -  OC  Be*J  GOT  tOQ&f 
LA5.  NtoMT  am'  1 1  OP  ALt 

fAV  ^o«w_ys,  s(s  I  ^\^.^ 

SCH.O  HtMTOA  ClKC 
FOW  A  MHCSMO>A* 
,   FRC.AK 


// 


Alvin  B.  Blatt, 
BernvilJe,  Pm. 


bu.  more 


^vheat  per  acre  ^vhen  I  use 
this  quality  fertilizer ' 


"'pHE  Svi-ift  Certificate  of  Quality  cer- 
1    tainly  speaks  for  itself,"  writes  Alvin 
B.  Blatt,  Bernville,  Pa. 

"In  1929  I  put  in  28  acres  of  wheat.  One 
half  the  acreage  was  fertilized  with  Swift's 
Red  Steer.  The  other  half  was  left  un- 
fertilized. 

"The  Red  Steer  fertilized  area  yielded 
22  bu.  more  per  acre  than  the  rest." 

You  can  be  more  sure  of  results  like  this  if 
you  make  the  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality 
your  buying  guide  to  fertilizers. 

Guaranteed  analysis  can  tell  you  only 
the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  bag.  But 
the  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality  on  every 


bag  of  Red  Steer  gives  you  in  addition  a 
definite,  dependable  assurance  of  quality. 
For  it  assures : 

BEST  MATERIALS— plant  food  from 
the  most  productive  sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED— fertilizer  thor 
oughly   and   evenly   mixed    and  in  good 
drilling  condition  so  that  each  plant  will 
get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED  — in  modern  labo 
ratories,  assuring  the  right  plant  food  in 
the  right  form  and  amount. 

Make  the  Swift  Certificate  of  Quahty 
your  buying  guide. 

Get  big  yields  of  plump,  premium 


wheat,  maturing  3  to  10  days  earlier. 
Greater  freedom  from  rust  and  less  winter 
killing.  A  good  clover  catch  and  more  hay. 

Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift 
Agent)  for  our  free  booklet  on  fertilizing 
wheat.  Or  write  direct  to  the  nearest 
Swift  &  Company  office  listed  below. 

Swift  fir  Company 


Fertilirer  Works 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Swiff's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


// 


If  pays  to  use  ihem 


DOUBLE         MIXED 


TRIPLE 


Philadelphia 


Pittsbursh 


Harrisburg 


2      1142) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


AusnJst  23,  ifljd  ^■Augii^t  23,  1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(143)     3 


For  choosing  your 
new  Alien  Parlor 
Furnace  now    .    .    . 

ORDER  your  New  Allen 
Parlor  Furnace  before  Sep- 
tember 6  .  .  .  get  this  ten  dollar 
Gift  Certificate,  good  for  any- 
thing in  your  Allen  dealer's 
store.  Deliver\'  will  be  made 
when  needed.  Payment  ar- 
ranged to  suit  your  convenience. 

This  ten-dollar  certificate  is  a 
clear  saving  to  you.  And  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
New  Allen  will  save  you,  first 
cost,  and  after  that,  in  fuel 
cost  each  year. 

Heats  all  the  House 

The  New  Allen  guarantees  you  cii.'\  .  liealtht'ul  vvunutli  in  every  nouk  and  ci.incr, 
upstairs  nnd  down.  It  heats  scicntirically  by  circulation  .  .  .  give*  you  fireside 
cheer.  Beautiful  walnut  grain  linisli. 

Act  Now 


A  ;  r  i»  1 M  n  e  - 1  y  _i>  e 
radtatinK  fina  in- 
crrase    hrating 


You  will  soon  netd  hcnt.  Wliy  not  take  advantage  of  this  free 
ofTer  now?  It  costs  you  nothing  extra  t<>  do  so.  and  think 
what  you  cjin  Rt-t  with  the  ten  dollar  Gift  Certificnte. 

Go  to  your  nemtst  Allen  dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  the 
patented  features  of  the  New  Allen  that  no  other  heating 
system  has  .  .  .  h.ive  him  explain  how  easy  it  is  to  own  an 
Allen.  If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  your  dealer,  send  the 
coupon.  But  be  sure  to  act  now     -  before  September  6. 

ALLEN   MANUF.ACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

Nash\illc.  Tt-nn. 

Stov^  Specialist*  for  a  quarter  of  n  Century 


Parlor  Furnace 


ALLEN    MANUFACTURING  CO 
Dci>t  Hi   Nashville.  Tenii, 


Nuinc 

Aiiilren* 


Niitur  nearrst  drulrr  wlm  uffnn  Allrno 
Cilt  Plan,  aUu  tril  all  ab>ml  the  Ilur.ir 
Tr»t»  yuu  recently  conduited  City 


State 
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NAVY  BRAND 
Concentrated  Buttermilk 

Your  Chicken*  will  run  to  get  it. 

rji.'  iii'-i  proJitahU-  lattor  of  any  poultry  latioii.  \KHV  l'Vi...\T- 
.\HLK.  Tsfil  by  most  of  tht-  liirjrt'  pnxliuiTs.  Th«'  proof  ..f  it.^  vhIu. 
is  shown  liy  tlif  niimln'i  <>t  thvt-v  pnulmtTs  who  \is>-  <  "oik  i-nt  iHltd 
Buttermilk  regularly  fot  t  hit  ks.  broilers  !in<l  iHvnii^:  Inns.  Navy 
Brand  increases*  tgp  production  and  promotes  fertility  and  hatili- 
Bbility.  N'avv  Brand  is  pure,  ha."  no  foreinu  ingrcditnt.-*.  ind  is  mad' 
only  from  milk  from  cows-  free  from  tuberculosis.  Navy  Brand  is 
made  only  f»i>m  milk  produced  whilp  cows  «re  in  pasture.  It  there- 
fore contains  all  the  benelicial  vitamins  net  t-ssary  to  poultry  pro- 
duction. 

Wavy  Brand  is  .hoUI  direct  from  the  Factory  in  bairel.x  ol  about 
IS.'i  priiinds    .ind  half  bar? els  of  about   l5(Mi  [Hninds. 

Keep  v'liir  Mocks  going  right.  Kill  in  the  <  iMipon  now  and  let  iis 
tell   yuu  how   N'avy  Brand  will   incr«-a.se  your  profits 

TITUSVILLE    DAIRY     PRODUCTS    COMPANY,     TituavilU,    Pa. 

rifa-.i  irli  nn'  more  ai»ini    Navy  Brand  <'oni  entrated  Butti'miilV: 

i:i'i    I's    t)'*nflit.> 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


ATHOITSAND  dollars  would 
seem  to  me  a  very  large  .stmi 
of  money  If  the  prices  of  all 
materials  and  services  were  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  lower  than  tiny  are. 
That  is  tci  .say.  the  prices  of  what  we 
buy  determine  the  actual  value  of 
our  ovm  capital  and  income,  if  those 
prices  are  to  slay  lixed.  Business  de- 
pression brings  reduction  in  prices, 
but  more  markedly  .so  in  the  whole- 
sale market  than  in  the  retail. 

The  average  consumei  gets  what 
he  Wiints  on  a  retail  .scale,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  food,  clothing,  legal  ad- 
vice or  burial.  I  told  my  iloctor  how 
low  wheat  had  dropped  in  f'hicago. 
but  he  failed  to  tell  the  girl  in  his 
office  who  makes  out  the  bills.  Re- 
tail prices  lag  badly  when  price  de- 
iline  is  the  onler  of  the  day. 

l.dtlH>r'M    Fart    in    It 

The  matter  that  is  puzzling  ine  is 
how  far  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have 
a  big  drop  in  prices  of  what  we  con- 
isiimo.  Labor's  wages  make  ui>  the 
greater  part  of  the  price  we  pay  It 
is  all  wrong  to  sell  low  and  buy  hi«h. 
••IS  thf  farmer  usually  must  do.  and 
yet  1  ilu  not  want  to  .see  things  return 
to  the  conditions  some  uf  us  leineni- 
Iter  when  a  dollar  was  the  wafje  f<>r 
a  man  working  and  boarding  hims«'lf 
Then  was  the  time  that  ;i  man  in  debt 
hiid  no  (hante  at  all  of  getting  otit 
It  is  the  buying  power  of  labor  that 
has  kept  the  wheels  j{oing  and  made 
a  m.irket  for  all  kinds  of  prinhicts. 
1  am  not  arguing  this  matter  at  all. 
but  showing  that  I  am  puzzled 

Of  course  retail  prices  .should  be 
lower  becau.se  the  price  of  livmg 
should  be  lower  when  times  are  poor, 
but  w.'  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  buying  power  of  l.ibot  is  the 
chief  dependence  for  footl  jiroducts 
and  manufactured  products.  Onf 
thing  is  sure  and  that  is  that  if  the 
farmer  must  sell  at  a  low  price  h<- 
should  ))uy  at  the  same  .sort  of  a 
piiie.  Of  ctnu'se  that  mean.-s  duller 
times.  an«l  a  forlorn  hope  for  th-' 
debtor,  but  it   seems  only  fair. 

1  reckon  the  thing  to  hope  foi.  and 
with  (onsidetable  reason,  is  that  in- 
dustry soon  will  be  recovering;,  and 
that  means  a  better  market,  .-intl  es- 
pecially for  those  of  our  readers 
whose  products  do  not  pass  through 
too  many  hands  in  reachinj;  the  con- 
sumer. 

\>hal    We   Have 

Otir  economists  who  do  .■«>  nuich 
gtiessing  about  the  time  when  busi- 
ness will  be  good  and  when  it  will 
be  bail  bank  heavily  on  the  amount 
of  new  construction  of  building.s.  It 
mean."»  u.se  of  raw  materials  anil  it 
imlicates  the  linancial  condition  of 
the  public  and  its  faith  in  the  future. 
We  ale  told  that  too  many  buililings 
wert-  put  up  when  the  ct)untr>'  felt 
prosperous,  ariil  that  ue  do  not  need 
more  hoii.^ing  room  right  nt>w.  That 
njipeais  to  be  true,  tnit  much  of  the 
construction  .a  few  years  ago  was  not 
due  H<t  much  to  lack  of  nece.ssary 
sjmce.  When  people  are  making 
money  they  want  finer  things  than 
they  have  bet  n  having,  and  new  ami 
better  luuises  ;ire  built  to  meet  that 
want. 

iiight  iu<w  most  fieople  find  that 
they  can  get  along  with  what  they 
have,  not  only  in  the  \\ay  of  houses 
but  in  some  other  thlnKs.  It  is  a  wis.' 
man  who  is  sure  he  can  get  alons 
ver.v  ni<  ely  with  anything  that  is  not 
fully  uorn  out.  This  does  not  make 
as  liai)  a  situation  foi  l>iisiness  as  the 
hglires  inditate.  All  the  time  tin- 
siiiif  on   hand   is  wearing    out 

Th<'  liest  tit'ie  to  buy  is  afli  i  tliei 
is  soiue  icrtainty  that  one  can  pay 
loi  what  hi  buys.  That  certainty  may 
lie  just  aroun'l  the  corner  foi  some 
iieople  liiit  in  the  meantime  oUI  sttifi' 
look:-  I'lftty  good  to  a  thrill'-  .»;..,.•:. 
Tough  Hi-  faiiiiinj;  looks.  ''  i,«  t)','itci 
lor  the  piodiuer  when  !li  fimnni-i 
is  making   money. 


>lore    l..an(l 


The  reclamation  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment does  not  change  mattrially. 
The  farmers'  organizations  protest. 
but  new  land  is  on  its  way  to  iinKiiic. 
tion  all  the  time.  Boulder  Pam  is 
now  a  certainty,  and  it  will  add  a 
huge  area.  Maybe  the  need  of  con- 
serving the  Colorado's  water  inr  the 
western  coast  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  need  of  the  power  that  will  be 
developed,  excuse  this  underiakinj 
that  will  have  irrigatit^n  a.s  :>  big 
by-product  of  the  investmeiu  hm 
it  is  irritating  to  see  no  change  in 
the  governments  attitude  towaidthe 
general  i.levelopment  of  arid  lands. 
These  .-leivants  of  ours  act  like  our 
masters. 

•In  th«'  l*»clui»" 

Fashions  change  in  language  as  ii 
clothes.  1  ii-member  when  the  word 
"challenge"  ( aught  the  popiilai  la.st«. 
If  anythin;;  net-ded  to  he  d<me  lor  tb* 
improvement  of  the  individual  or  the 
worM.  it  was  announced  as  a  "thai- 
lenge"  to  people  who  were  willing  tii 
t)e  doors.  In  recent  years  we  lind  in 
the  picture"  tilling  a  long-felt  «Hnt 
When  one  is  pre.senting  a  .s<«iaj  <jf 
<'Conomi<  problem  and  is  desiriljini! 
conditions,  he  brings  forward  rhij  nr 
that  as  something  "in  the  iiittiiri-' 
an<l  therefore  not  to  be  ignored  Thi. 
expression  is  worth  mentioning  I. 
those  who  want  to  be  up-tt>-date.  and 
eventually  1  hojie  to  be  able  to  us* 
It  without   self-constioiisncss. 

I»ial<-<l 

.\luon>;  the  lights  of  the  Thrift- 
less" that  were  urgetl  on  this  page  > 
few  ntonths  ago  no  meutii>ii  ws.< 
made  of  the  use  of  dialect.  Tti<-  nian 
who  h.'is  b»»en  hampered  by  the  Inv.'i .if 
gramiuar  knows  the  joy  of  iindini 
himself  free  to  .say  what  he  ha.-*  to 
.a.v  with  pii-tisioti  and  not  have  hi.< 
thought  j)ervert<-d  by  use  t)f  sonie  iin- 
ieasonat)le  };rammatir.il  rule.  .\nd  *■ 
it  is  in  th«'  t  a.se  of  one's  local  .jialw' 
It  isn't  something  to  l>e  .-luinti'd 
aside  as  .a  thing  to  Im-  ashaMi-<t  "f 
There  is  an  a|>tii<ss  in  mm  li  "f  it 
antl  a  direct  (piality  in  it.  tliiit  .lo- 
tailed  correct   sp.'ccli  often  lai  k- 

The  one  piir]>os«'  of  lantruaui  i.-  '>" 
loMveV  thought,  and  to  do  it  .  .i.'iily 
Local  f.xpressions  often  hav.  'hut 
gilt  in  high  degree.  Of  cours.  •■\wr\ 
one  should  be-  lapable  of  u.se  "f  P'"* 
Knglish  beiause  he  may  need  '••  '''*- 
verse  with  |>«'ople  not  .^uflu  iontly 
"oroadly  educated  to  understand  hini 
othenvise.  but  four  •>ut  of  live  "f  '" 
use  dialeit,  and  its  u.s«-  is  ii"!  ih* 
light  solely  of  tht  or>;ani/atien  «'<• 
feel  I  ailed  on  to  defend  n  .'  and 
then. 


B 


Farmer  Lscapes  Bull 


KN'JAMTN    a.    ."^ILVKi:     a    II"'™' 


inent    farmer    and    landowner 


of 


near  Havre  .ie  Grace.  .Marylatit.  h*'! 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  -I'li""" 
injury  when  ti-ap|>ed  recently  m  hi^ 
bamyanl  by  an  enraged  bull  V-  " 
was  he  receivetl  painful  bn.i-i^  >*"'' 
severe  shock  w-hen  the  infuiiatel  .iW- 
mnl  tossetl  him  over  the  i.riiyiM 
fence. 

Mr.  Silver,  who  is  7(1  y»-iii-  i  '-' 
was  working  arounil  the  iiiiin  '-^■''''" 
the  bull  chargetl  him.  Atlemi'Hr.v  ''' 
make  his  escape  from  the  m  iM*""*^ 
animal  thioiigh  the  harnyaid,  i'  "!»> 
almost  nai  bed  the  feme  :\f.  I  -'Ifiv 
when  the  bull  caught  him  i>y  '"•  '■"' 
and  tossi-il  liiui  over  his  lie.i  !  I^'"' 
tunately.  Mi  ,<ilvet  was  thi  -vmi  ''"' 
the  fence  and  out  of  reach  of  the  h"''' 
else  he  would  piobably  have  hi""  '•'"' 
o»l  or  .-(vriously  injuted  Mov-v'  '' 
/•-  •  jiarrow-  enough  e.st  ap'  i' '■"'■ 
I'll  i  -  the  need  for  pro|»-l  d.i'''""- 
.1    the  h  ••  I  '     'I   •  Ti   ■:•.-  ffil-ni 


A  Great  Scientific  Discovery 
. . .  Chickens  Have  Taste! 


CHICKENS,  pigs,  calves — all  animals  and  fowls  have 
taste»  the  same  as  humans.  This  is  probably  the  most 
far-reaching  discovery  of  recent  years.  Because,  with  this 
.scientific  faa  now  firmly  established,  the  whole  process 
of  animal  and  fowl  feeding  changes  over  night.  It  immedi* 
ately  links  itself  to  the  human  problem  because  the  pro- 
cess is  the  very  same. 

The  purpose  of  the  sense  of  taste,  as  we  all  know,  is  to 
■Stir  up  the  digesti%-e  fluids  and  so  activate  the  whole 
digestive  tract.  Good  health  waits  upon  digestion. 

^"e  have  always  known  this  in  relation  to  humans.  We 
Have  never  thought  of  it  in  relation  to  fowls  and  animals. 

Now  we  know  that  any  chicken,  any  turkey,  any  duck, 
*^y  pig>  >ny  calf  will  respond  just  as  quickly  and  definitely 
to  a  tasty  feeding  as  any  human  will  to  a  tast}  meal. 

The  Consolidated  Products  Company,  experimenting 
o\er  a  number  of  years,  finally  hit  upon  Semi -Solid 
Buttermilk  as  the  product  that  makes  the  greatest  taste 
appeal  to  fowls  and  animals.  And  the  results  are  so 
startling  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

Without  making  any  announcements  as  to  what  we 
^^cre  doing  or  why  we  were  doing  it,  we  began  offering 
Nt  mi -Solid  Buttermilk  to  the  farmers  and  feeders  of 
America,  and  within  a  comparatively  few  years  our  volume 
Hid  grown  to  where  it  now  requires  A  HUNDRED 
MILLION  POUNDS  A  YEAR  to  satisfy  the  present 
demand.  In  our  original  experimental  work  we  had 
shipped  a  little  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  foreign  countries 
and  now  these  foreign  countries  have  become  some  of 
our  biggest  markets. 


So  it  is  that  experience  often  runs  before  the  focts. 

But  it  is  only  now,  at  the  end  of  this  considerable 
number  of  experimental  years,  that  we  are  ready  to  state 
the  facts  scientifically. 

And  the  facts  are  that  taste,  to  a  degree  almost  as  high 
as  in  human  beings,  is  now  definitely  established  amongst 
fowls  and  animals,  that  digestive  fluids  responding  to 
taste  will  produce  startling  results  in  the  feeding  of  fowls 
and  animals,  and  that,  finally,  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  seems 
to  be  the  product  that  has  the  highest  taste-appeal  in  the 
animal  world. 

The  money  value  of  this  discovery  to  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  America  is  beyond  estimate.  For  not  only  is 
the  speed  of  growth  and  productivity  rapidly  increased, 
but  even  the  t)'pe  of  growth  is  better  and  more  marketable. 

And  the  cost  of  adding  Semi -Solid  Buttermilk  is 
actually  trivial  compared  to  the  amazing  results  that 
it  produces. 

The  Consolidated  Produas  Company,  by  repeated  tests,  have 
found  that  by  making  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  part  of  your  hog 
ration  you  can  market  your  ht>gs  six  to  nine  days  earlier.  And. 
of  coursc.earlicr  marketing  brings  you  the  highest  prices.  Itmeans 
dollars  for  high  priced  pork  instead  of  pennies  for  low  priced 
lard.  And  it  means  the  producing  of  that  pork  at  a  lower  cost 
per  hundredweight. 

Even  more  startling  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  poultrjman. 
It  takes  only  a  few  weeks  for  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  produce 
a  marked  increase  in  his  number  of  eggs.  And  young  chicken* 
not  only  reach  market  size  and  weight  quicker,  but  are  far  more 
in  demand  and  command  highest  prices  because  milk-fed. 
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More   Readers   on    Farms   in   Pennsylvania   than   Any    Other   Farm    Paper 


Increasing  the  sale  of 
meat  from  your  live  stock 


Livestock  producers  and  pack- 
ers are  members  of  the  same  in- 
dustry. Many  of  their  problems 
are  the  same.  Both  are  con- 
cerned with  livestock  and  meat 
prices. 

Livestock  prices  do  not  de- 
termine meat  prices.  Meat 
prices  are  simply  what  con- 
sumers will  pay  for  the  avail- 
able supply  of  meat— which  is 
perishable  and  must  be  sold 
promptly. 

What  the  packer  can  get  for 
meat  arid  by-products  deter- 


mines what  he  can  offer  for 
Uvestock.  Livestock  is  worth 
only  what  it  will  sell  for  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  by-products. 

Most  producers  realize  this 
economic  fact  and  that  is  the 
reason  they  have  so  cheerfully 
supported  the  advertising  of 
meats  through  the  industry's 
central  organization — The  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board. 

If  we  want  higher  livestock 
prices,  we  must  induce  more 
people  to  eat  more  meat. 


Swift's  Premium  Packaged  Meats 


Swift'3  Premium  Quality  identifiable,  packaged  meats  give  the 
consumer  a  new  assurance  of  uniformity  and  quality  in  meat. 
Improvements  of  this  sort  tend  to  increase  the  eating  of  meat, 
and  consequently  to  widen  the  market  for  live  stock. 


Swift  &.  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE  is  the  attitude  of  every  advertiser  in  this 
paper.  Write  them  about  your  needs.  Mention  Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 


Breeding  by  the  Millions  »  Hatched  in  Filth 
Drenched  with  Dreadful,  Sickening  Bacttria 

THE 

PEAHFUL 


Beware  the  mo* 
squitoe's  deadly 

daKK<^r.  Penetrates 
the  skin.  Inflamma- 
tion and  infection 
quickly  follow.  Kill 
the  dreaded  mosquito 
vAth  FLY-TOX.  Safe 
and  sure  Stainless. 
Has  pleasant  fra- 
grance. Develoi>ed  at 
Mellon  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research 
by  Rex  Research 
Fellowship. 


FLY-TOX 

KILLS  THEM  ALL 


.=P^H*' 


RelieF  for  Animals,  too  .  .  . 

Spray  STOCK  AID  high  u\  barns  .nnd  over 
livestock.  Clears  the  air  of  dies,  mosquitos. 
Epiijc^.wuid  olhcr  in-iccts.  Mist  s<?ttkjd<>\sn  on  back;- oi 
livestock  and  kills  bitii»K.  suiking,  st'.ngiiiij  pels.  Keep"? 
iirrrfr^o.vayf'irluuir^.  STCXKAIDi-tstnir.le-ii.  Will  ii"V 
bhster  or  irritate  the  skin.  Keeps  hair  nice  and  glossy. 
Harmless  to  people  and  animals,  but  fatal  to  Flies, 
Mosquitoes,  Fleas  and  Lice. 


NESHAWINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


T^K  main  topic  of  conversation 
and  the  chief  news  in  the 
newspapers  these  days  is  the 
hot,  dry  weather.  Usually  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  separate  us  from 
the  arid  spells  which  frequently  oc- 
cur in  the  Mid  West.  But  this  time 
the  scorching  dry  spell  ha.s  been  so 
long  and  so  extensive  that  it  flowed 
over  the  barrier  and  settled  down  on 
the  Garden  of  Eden  also.  However, 
the  rainfall  here  has  been  more  near- 
ly normal  for  the  entire  season,  and 
it  is  only  during  July  and  August 
that  the  drouth  has  been  severe.  But 
the  excessive  heat  in  this  more  humid 
climate  is  hard  on  man  and  beast. 

c         *         * 

In  the  older  days  men  turned  in- 
stinctively to  ask  the  Higher  Power 
for  help  in  times  of  drouth  and  flood. 
Only  once  or  twice  during  this,  the 
most  widely  spread  drouth  this  coun- 
try has  had.  have  I  read  where  any 
person  or  community  has  prayed  for 
rain.  In  these  days  people  are  turn- 
ing to  officials,  politicians  and  "ex- 
perts." Will  U  bring  any  better  re- 
sults? 

*  •     * 

No  doubt  this  age  will  go  down  in 
history  as  being  the  most  credulous 
one  of  all  time  concerning  the  power 
and  usefulness  of  politicians  and  ex- 
perts. The  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
instinctively  turn  to  thoughts  of  leg- 
islation and  the  magical  power  of  lit- 
tle tin  gods  in  human  form  when 
they  want  help  or  are  dissatisfied 
with  conditions.  Our  extensive  and 
expensive  system  of  education  has 
failed  so  far  to  disabuse  the  lay  mind 
of  its  inherent  belief  in  magic. 

*  *     * 

The  official  records  show  this  sea- 
son to  have  been  the  hottest  and 
driest  in  the  history  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Already  damage  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars  ha.s  been  done 
and.  what  is  worse,  conditions  favor- 
able to  disease  have  been  created. 
This  is  especially  .true  where  the 
water  .supply  is  not  protected  from 
pollution  from  the  old-fashioned  toilet 
facilities. 

•  *     • 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  some- 
body is  bewailing  the  fact  that  there 
are  .still  7.000.000  families  in  the 
United  States  without  an  automobile! 
Now  if  we  could  get  reliable  statis- 
tics showing  how  many  people  have 
never  seen  a  movie  we  would  be  get- 
ting in  giKxl  shape  to  do  some  real 
philanthropic  work.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  American  homes  still  have 
the  old  smoky,  smelly  lamps  as  the 
only  means  of  lighting,  or  how  many 
millions  have  no  water  slipply  on  tap 
in  the  house,  and  consequently  no 
bath  rooms:  neither  do  we  know  how 
many  still  have  those  disreputable 
and  dangerous  little  houses  out  In 
the  garden  where  disease  and  Alth 
await  a  chance  to  be  washed  into  a 
superficial  water  supply. 

•  »     • 

If  anything  were  needed  to  prove 
the  .-statement  that  this  nation  is 
rapidly  pa.ssing  (or  has  passed i  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  land 
the  1930  census  ligures  will  complete 
the  evidence.  With  the  exieptlon  of 
Florida  and  California,  no  nonindus- 
tjial  state  has  made  any  substantial 
gain  in  population,  and  it  is  not  for 
taiming  piiiposes  that  th«"  increased 
numbers  in  the.se  states  have  gone 
Iheie.  Only  the  resort  .states  and  the 
I  leading  in<lustrial  states  made  any 
;  .-^ub.stantiiil   growth. 

;       The  same  thing  i.-;  tute  of  the  roun- 

j  ties    of    Pennsylvania.     Some    of    the 

strictly    faiming    tovmties    have    ji   - 

I  t\ially  lost   in  numbots.    My  ol<l  hot.ie 

I  county.     Clearfield,     lost     more     than 

14.0(1(1  in  the  ten  years  between   1920 

ami    Ut30.     Bucks,    my   present   home, 

has  gained  about  that  many,  not  bc- 


caii.se  it  is  primarily  an  agricultursl 
county,  but  because  of  the  overflow 
from  the  cities  nearby.  The  census 
clearly  proves  that  the  tendency  to  I 
move  out  of  the  big  cities  into  subur- 
ban territory  is  great  and  increasing 
Modem  means  of  transportation  hav»| 
made  this   possible. 

*     *   .  * 

I  cut   these  notes  short  this  week  I 
because  I  am  jusl  starting  to  se«  il 
double-header   between    the   Athletics 
and  the  Chicago  Cubs  this  afternoon.) 
May  the  better  team  win! 


Friendly  ^^^ 
Talks 


Vincent 


AWAY  down  across  the  tiekl.s  ha!! 
a  mile  from  my  boyhood  home  in  I 
the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  inul 
old  log  house,  lived  a  man  we  kneil 
as  Henry  North.  This  old  black  mil 
was  a  refugee  from  southern  slaven  [ 
I  do  not  think  he  had  many  friendil 
but  he  surely  had  one.  and  that  wiil 
my  father;  and  when  the  boom  of  thel 
world's  greatest  civil  war  echoed  fronl 
the  battlefields  of  the  South,  Fattirj 
one  night.  Just  when  nobody  but  himl 
ever  knew,  took  this  coal-black  oidi 
man,  and  by  the  underground  rail-j 
way  route  carried  him  far  to  UmI 
northward  somewhere,  so  that  .'ilaveij| 
might  never  lay  its  hands  on  hin| 
again. 

And  that  did  not  Include  all  mjl 
father's  work  for  the  men  and  womal 
of  the  black  race.  The  day  came  who  I 
he  said  goodbye  to  home,  wife,  motli-l 
er  and  five  little  ones  and  march«il 
away  to  lay  down  his  life  so  that  Utl 
land  might  be  freed  from  the  bligMl 
of  slavery,  and  today  all  that  is  i«ft| 
of  his  life  lies  in  an  unknown  gT«vi| 
in  the  South. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tlie  tiKl 
test  of  a  man's  love  for  his  fellows.! 
He  was  willing  to  give  all.  the  veiyl 
best  there  was  in  him.  that  olhe"! 
might  be  free  and  happy.  Are  thml 
any  men  and  women  In  our  day  wbol 
are  in  some  such  way  putting  the  vtrrl 
best  there  is  in  them  into  everythiilj 
they  do?  I  think  so.  I  know  fariMnj 
who  have  really  worked  thems«lvrtl 
to  death  .so  that  the  world  might  hi 
a  little  bit  happier  for  it.  Ever)'  fwl 
row  they  have  turned,  every  hill  c<| 
com  they  have  hoed,  every  rod  I'l 
fence  they  have  biillt  has  been  *«| 
with  the  finest  fidelity  to  a  ?>»" 
purpose. 

It  is  worth  while  for  u»  all  .\a  fai''^| 
ers  and  as  men  to  ask  ourselvo?  ti"! 
question.  "What  is  my  great  piiri«*'l 
in  life  ?  Is  it  to  lift  the  world  to  t| 
lltUe  higher  level?  Is  it  to  Wfl 
and  to  help  humanity  to  live  betterf 
to  love  more  and  to  occupy  a  b«tt«rj 
position  in  all  respects?"  If  *«  *^*'' 
say  "Yes"  to  that,  the  day  wi"  f'"^! 
when  we  shall  hear  the  word.«.  "In**! 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  J 
these  my  brethren,  ye  havt  done 
unto  me." 

O ■-  • 

Rye  for  Pasture 

IN  rye  is  the  farmer's  lust 
his  fight  against  nature  ' 
forage  for  livestock  this  fall 
spring,  in  the  opinion  of  K. 
extension  speriallst  in  farn. 
the  Ohio  StHti    Vnivei.'^ity 

Rye  sown  in  August  .' 
So|itenil)er  will  mature  sufi; 
provide  pastute  this  fall,  i: 
liKhtly  :>.nd  evenly  pastu' 
piovidp  pasture  again  ni  x 
Lewis  believes.  There  are  < 
which  may  be  planted  nov 
l7.ed  yet  this  year  for  forac 
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Pennsylvanians  In  the  Qreat  Northwest 


THE  most  difficult  thing  about 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Pa- 
iitic-Northwest  Tour  is  writing 
abii'U  il.  For.  to  most  of  the  242  of 
ii>;  who  returned  home  on  August 
lOth.  the  trip  was  more  than  just  a 
matter  of  going  places  and  seeing 
thing.-;.  It  was  a  memorable  experi- 
ence. Though  we  traveled  together 
most  i>f  the  time,  each  of  us  saw 
things  differently  and  experienced 
different  reactions.  It  would  require 
242  volumes  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Even  a  library  full  of  tour  reminis- 
cences wouldn't  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem, for.  as  one  man  said.  "The  folks 
at  home  wouldn't  believe  it  even  if  I 
had  the  words  to  tell  them  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  we  have  seen.  All 
I  can  do  is  insist  that  thay  save  up 
their  pennies  and  come  to  see  for 
themselves."  If  a  man's  own  sons 
won  t  believe  the  truth,  what  chance  has  an  editor  ? 

If  any  one  wants  more  than  a  few  facts  and  a 
few  personal  impressions  he  can  get  it  by  hunting 
up  tho.se  who  made  the  trip  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  talk.  The  skeptic  may  rest  assur- 
ed that  the  242  versions  of  the  tour  story  are  all 
true,  even  if  they  do  contain  some  rather  wild 
yams  about  bears  and  Indians  and  airplane  ad- 
ventures. 

The  Pacific-Northwest  Tour  was  an  all-expense, 
personally  conducted  vacation  expedition  sponsor- 
«1  by  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  farmers  and 
their  friends.  The  party  was  a.ssembled  wholly  by 
nublicity  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  by  cor- 
respondence.   There  was  no  personal  solicitation. 


By   C.   L.   WHITE 


The   Pennsylvania   Farmer    Speolal    rolling   across  northern    Montana. 


Naturally  the  editors  are  very  grateful  for  this  vote 
of  reader  confidence  which  was  backed  by  checks 
totaling  about  $75,000.  all  paid  in  advance  and 
spent  in  behalf  of  the  tour  members. 

The  itinerary  took  us  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  the  northern  states  and  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  returning  through  the  central 
states.  We  traveled  in  an  all- Pullman  chartered 
tiain  without  change  of  cars  during  the  whole 
trip.  There  were  numerous  side  trips  by  auto- 
iMobilo,  bus  and  boat.  The  tour  lasted  16  days, 
covered  over  7,500  miles  (from  Philadelphia)  and 
cost  each  adult  member  slightly  over  $300. 

On  the  starting  date.  July  26th,  the  tour  party 
grew  steadily  all  day,  like  a  river  fed  by  many 


streams.  The  two  main  branches 
started  at  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, uniting  to  form  the  tour  spe- 
cial at  Niagara  Falls.  They  picked 
up  tour  members  at  various  points 
enroute,  including  special  Pullmans 
awaiting  at  Harrisburg  and  Williams- 
port. 

The  complete  train  consisted  of  nine 
sleeping  cars,  three  dining  cars,  a 
club  car.  an  observation  car  and. 
much  of  the  way,  two  locomotives. 
All  told,  it  was  a  fourteen  car  private 
train  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
It  was  all  ours,  from  the  comfortable 
club  car  up  near  the  oil-burning,  coal 
or  electric  engines  to  the  roomy  ob- 
servation car  on  the  rear  end, — both 
scenes  of  countless  games  and  talk- 
fests. 

Every  one  knew  his  car  and  section 
number  before  he  left  home,  so  it 
didn't  take  us  long  to  get  settled  in  the  Pullmans 
we  were  to  occupy  across  the  continent  and  back. 
Families  and  groups  of  friends  found  themselves 
together  in  the  cars.  Those  who  came  alone  made 
fast  friends  within  a  surprisingly  short  time.  It 
was  a  friendly  crowd. 

Forty-two  Pennsylvania  counties  were  repre- 
sented on  the  train.  Six  New  Jersey  counties  had 
tour  members,  and  Maryland,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware  and  Virginia  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  party  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to 
eighty-seven  years. 

Judging  by  a  survey  made  in  a  few  cars,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  ths  party  were  having  their 
first  Pullman  experience       (Continued  on  page  18.) 


Members  of  the  FennsylvanU  Farmer  Tour  with  Chief  John  Tho  tiuns  and  his  Braves  at  Big-Tree  Lodge,  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana. 
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AGAINST   BILLBOARDS 

THE  Granyc  piopo-t.-  to  !t:iui  th«  weight 
c-f  ^t^  intliiiiice  to  the  cru-a<ie  against 
l.illlioards  whidi  mar  the  beautie?  of  nature 
ur  detract  from  the  api)earance  of  filling  sta- 
ti(in>  and  roaibide  .-tand>.  Like  the  weather 
more  has  heen  ^aid  than  dene  about  this 
matter.  What  can  Ik-  (U>nc  will  be  accom- 
|.li>h«:d  thri.ugh  aruu>ing  public  .--entinient  in 
lavor  of  a  more  attractive  country.  And  a 
itrtile  rield  fcr  thi.s  i-  in  the  cuimtry.  where 
tiu.-t  Grangers  are  located  and  most  scenery 
I'ound. 
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PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS 

i>  one  know.-  all  about  farming,  but  the 
more  one  learn>  alu.ut  it  the  more  he 
u:int«  to  knew.  .\  mea-ure  o:  progre*?  i? 
mttTL-t  in  information  Prof.  H.  J.  Baker, 
extension  .-ervicc  director  in  New  Jer>ey. 
-ay?  that  farmer-  in  increa!>ing  number?  are 
-eeking  a*si--tance  from  the  State  College  of 
\griculture  and  the  Experiment  Station. 
I'he.-c  institutions  are  for  service.  That  they 
.'.rt-  being  u-ed  to  a  growing  degree  indicates 
.1  grcuing  efficiency  on  the  part  of  New  Jer- 
-ev  farmers. 


LOTS  OF  CUSTOMERS 

THIS  nation  contains  16  per  cent  more 
people  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  Ac- 
n.rding  to  the  latest  census  our  population 
I-  n<.u  122.8^^.190  head,  and  perhap?  a  few 
more  have  come  to  light  since  the  figures 
vM-re  taken.  All  the>e  folk-  will  eat  three 
pnie-  a  day  ft>r  many  years.  They  are  big 
raters  and  they  have  the  price,  making  the 
best  market  for  farm  product-  ever  seen  on 
tarth.  With  this  market  at  our  door  the  ag- 
riculture of  thi*  country  has  pretty  firm 
ground  on  which  to  stand  no  matter  what 
•  •.nybody  says  about  it. 


HIGH-POWER  FARMING 

¥T*OrvTY  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
r  of  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  has 
I'cen  ordered  in  this  country  for  Ru--ia.  It 
>\  ill  be  used  in  next  spring's  planting  on  col- 
Jtctive  and  state  farms.  Collective  or  coop- 
t  rativf  farm*  are  now  said  to  reprt-ent  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  sown  in  that 
loimtry,  while  the  state  farms  are  described 
a.-  "virtually  agricultural  factories,  being  op- 
tratod  almost  entirely  by  machinery."  and 
"have  an  area  of  about  7.500.000  acres  this 
\iar."  The  jjrogram  call-  for  an  incrca-e  of 
..vtT  100  per  cent  in  1<'.^0  31      More  -tati-tics 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 

than  material-  have  emanated  fn.m  Russia 
in  recent  year-,  leading  to  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  country  was  overrun  with  wild 
dream-.  But  forty  million  dollars  worth  of 
farm  machinery  is  no  idle  dream.  The  re^^ults 
of  it>  u.-e  and  the  outcome  of  the  cooperative 
and  factory  farms  will  be  of  interest  to  agri- 
culture in  our  land. 


STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

ML'CH  is  said  about  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, something  we  understand  in  a 
i^eiieral  way  to  mean  creature  comforts  and 
cultural  advantage:-.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
ilconomics  at  Washington  ha^  been  trying 
to  inea>ure  this  standard  of  living  so  that  we 
can  know  when  we  have  r>ur  share  of  it.  They 
find  this  difficult,  although  they  restrict  their 
research  to  monetary  rec|uiremcnt-.  They  re- 
port that  a  lack  of  standardization  of  house- 
hold goods  and  imperfect  figures  on  home  ex- 
pen-cs  prevent  them  making  an  accurate  es- 
timate. But  do  figures  and  dollar  signs  meas- 
ure c>ur  .-tandard  of  living?  Some  folks  spend 
a  lot  of  nu'ney  and  get  little  out  of  life,  while 
other>  in  extremely  moderate  circumstances 
are  assets  to  the  community  and  no  burden 
to  themselves.  Of  course  a  tile  bathroom 
beats  the  old  washtub  and  a  handy  kitchen  is 
better  than  a  woman-killing  shanty,  but  we 
question  whether  these  things  make  our 
standard  of  living.  Rather  we  believe  that  a 
high  standard  of  living  creates  them. 


MIGHT  LIVE  100  YEARS 

WE  believe  in  milk.  It's  a  great  food 
and  a  good  drink.  Noble  men  have 
started  life  on  it  and  stately  cows  have  round- 
ed out  an  honorable  term  of  years  producing 
it.  While  we  feel  that  the  beneficial  eflFects 
of  this  and  other  whole.-ome  foods  cannot  be 
overrated  we  are  sometimes  alarmed  at  the 
extent  oi  their  pos>ibilities.  For  in-tance. 
some  one  says :  "If  we.  the  public,  were  to 
drink  enough  milk,  eat  enough  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  bread,  and  feed  our  young  cod- 
liver  oil.  we  would  l>e  on  our  way  to  becom- 
ing a  race  of  centenarians."  Doubtle--  true 
We  might  also  be  on  our  way  to  becoming 
animated  creameries,  vegetable  reduction 
plants  or  land-locked  fish.  If  we  took  in 
enough  milk  we  might  live  a  hundred  year-. 
or  we  might  turn  into  a  living  Swiss  cheese. 
full  of  holes  and  draped  in  fragile  cheese 
cloth.  If  we  ate  enough  fruit  we  might  greet 
the  rising  -un  a  century  hence,  or  we  might 
turn  into  vinegar  or  apple-jack.  If  we  con- 
sumed enough  vegetal>les  we  might  help 
elect  twenty  presidents,  any  one  of  whom 
would  regard  us  as  a  cabbage  head  or  a  tur- 
nip top.  And  if  we  fed  our  young  enough 
cod-liver  oil  we  might  be  robbing  the  chick- 
ens, the  whales  or  the  sharks  of  the  sea  as 
well  as  starving  the  pill  makers. 


THE  BIG  DROUTH 

NINETEEN  THIRTY  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  the  year  of  the  big 
drouth,  a  time  to  test  the  courage  and  try  the 
souls  of  farm  men  and  women.  That  the 
courage  will  not  be  found  wanting  or  heart* 
prove  faint  is  plain  from  the  present  reaction 
to  the  distressing  condition.  It  takes  strength 
of  will  to  see  crops  dry  up  and  livestock  driv- 
en from  the  farm  by  lack  of  feed  or  water. 
Yet  no  one  is  sitting  dow  n  and  lamenting  his 
misfortunes;  all  are  racking  their  brains  and 
alert  to  every  opportunity  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  plight  and  provide  the  groundwork 
for  what  \\e  expect  to  be  a  better  year.  There 
are  element-  of  hoi>e  and  promise  in  the  sit- 
uation. Crops  are  surpri-ing  growers  by  their 
ability  to  stand  dry  weather;  a  reduction  in 
the  nation's  food  supply  should  mean  better 
prices,  and  possibly  a  little  scare  about  a 
shortage  will  have  a  salutary  efTect  on  C(Ui- 
-umcr-;  the  rigid  cullimr  of  flock-  and  herd- 
will   leave  only  the  nio-i  effieient   pro<lucer>. 


Ausrust  23  19S|| 

and  then  there  i-  the  rule  that  a  good  year] 
generally  follow.-  a  poor  one.  But  the  mo>tl 
hopeful  thing  of  all  is  the  determination  toj 
"carry  on"  and  meet  any  new  emergency  as  | 
worse  ones  in  the  pa?t  have  been  met. 
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THE  CORN  CROP 

NEWSP.XPER   stories   of   a    ruined  corn 
crop  are  not  borne  out  by  the  irficial 
report,    which    wa-    issued    last    week      Ihe] 
.August   1st  e.-timate  is  for  a  crop  of  -'.212,-1 
000,000  bu.-hel.-.    This  would  be  the  ?nialle>t 
crop  since  1901  and  is  a  half  billion  Ini-heU 
under  the  July  e-timate,  but  it  is  far  from  a 
total   loss.     In   fact  it   will   be   enough   to  go 
around,   pieced  out   with  other  grain-     Fear] 
of  wholesale  slaughter  or  -larvation  of  live- 
stock due  to  a  lo-t  corn  crop  is  not  ju-tified, 
for  all  our  farm  animals  will  not  starve  wheDJ 
there   is   two   billion   bushels   of   corn   in  the! 
country.    The  official  e:  timate  for  all   I'tnn- 
sylvania  crops  is  for  a  yield  per  acre  oi.ly  61 
per  cent  under  the  ten-year  average.    '1  !ii-  is] 
vastly    different    from    the    "utter    ruin '  ac 
counts  which  have  been  prominent  in  head- 
lines. 


CRADLE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  DELEGATION  of  Iowa  county  ai^cnt? 
who    recently     made    a    tour    through  I 
eastern  states  was  astonished  at  the   fcrtiltJ 
farms  and  evidence-  of  a  permanent  au'l  pro-j 
gjessive  agriculture  in  the  southeastern  parti 
of  this  state.    They  had  been  laborini;    inderj 
the    impression    that    Pennsylvania    v^.;-  ail] 
cities,  mines  and  politicians.    A  western  con- 
gressman wht>  visited  this  >ection  was    ■•  im- 
pressed that  on  hi-  return  home  he  ami  unc- 
ed  that  he  had  di>covered  the  "cradle  "i  real  I 
American     agriculture."      The     meth"iN    oi 
Penn-yKaiiia     German     farmers     who    !uiv{| 
maintained  the   fertility  of  the  soil   i-t  twoj 
centuries  were  a  revelation  to  him.    Wlnle  inj 
Canada     recently     certain     favored     faiiningj 
area-   were  pointed  out  to  u-  as  the  Ic-t  inj 
the   wcirld  "with  the  exception  of   Laiu:t-ter| 
county."     Thus    our    rei)Utation    sprea^N.    Itj 
may  l>e  based  on  fertility  of  soil,  frieu'lline-sl 
of    climate    or    proximity    of    market  v    but  I 
eventually   it  must  rest  on   the  people  whoj 
love   the  soil   and   the   freedom   of   far' i  liit 
For  generations  they  have  upheld  the  hichl 
calling    of    agriculture    in    a    way    that   Iia« 
brought    profit    to   themselve>   and   crciit  io| 
their  state. 


AID  FOR  DRY  SECTIONS 

THE  foundation  of  a  drouth-reliei  •rj.'nn- 
ization  was  laid  at  Washingt  •  I^*' 
week.  At  President  Hoover's  call  go%  lU'f*- 
or  their  representative>.  from  thirteen  -t.itf? 
met  to  consider  results  of  and  remc'  -  •'' 
eight  dry  months.  The  metho<ls  agrnd  oo 
con-ist  of  (1  )  placing  loans  privat 
where  necessary  with  the  assistance  > 
or  national  agencies ;  (2)  Red  Cros? 
ance;  (3)  employment,  and  (4)  reduc 
way  rates  for  food,  feed  and  livestock 
tional  committee  will  be  formed  to  -ir 
the  work.  Each  governor,  if  he  deeni- 
essary.  will  set  up  a  state  drouth-relu 
mittee.  which  in  turn  will  form 
groups.  The  latter  are  to  receive  iiv 
applications  for  relief  and  recomnu 
method  of  treatment.  Railroads  have 
cut  rates  in  half  on  feed  and  livestoc! 
neede<l.  Of  the  319  counties  listed 
retary  Hyde  last  week  as  needing 
freight  rates  only  four  are  in  Penn  — 
eight  in  Marylan<l.  -W  in  West  \*irt;r 
n«>ne  in  New  Jer-ey.  This  gives  a  fair  'ct '^ 
the  extent  of  dry-weather  damage  in  •'--  **'|'. 
ritory  It  is  serious  in  places  but  not  _'■'*■''''' 
ly  acute.  With  rains  last  week  and  tin  'Ii'l"' 
on«-trated  ability  of  crops  to  staml  '"""^ 
ment  it  is  not  likely  that  much  relief  ^Mll  ■* 
reque-ted  in  this  state 
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F    course    I    don't 
a.ssociate  with  Mrs. 
Cackle.     She    only 
gys  all  -ounce  egg."    Such 
-iver.'^ations  might  be  over- 
Lard  at  the  1930-1931  New 
Eersey  » Kg  laying  contests  if 
ciety  g"'^s»P  were  in  vogue 
noog   the    poultry    anstoc- 
goy  erti'red    in    these    con- 
lj,u  f  ■   the  coining  year.  ,. 

■An    igg    is    not    ju.st    an 

tgg,'  aixording   to   John   W.    Goodman'.s   way 

flunking;  and  birds  producing  eggs  weighing  only 

B)  ounce.s   to   the   dozen   should  not   be    rated  as 

Lgh  as  those  laying  eggs  which  weigh  26  ounces 

the  liozen.    Accordingly.  Mr.  Goodman,  who  is 

tuperintt  ndent  of  the  contests  in  New  Jersey,  has 

Etrodiuod  a  point  system  of  scoring  birds  which 

lill  gi\c  recognition  to  superior  egg  weight. 

Beginning  on  October  1  with  the  opening  of  the 

bsO-U'.Tl   contests,  an*  egg  weighing  two  ounces, 

travtrat.'ing  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  will  be  worth 

\.M  p'li.t  to  the  pullet  la>-ing  it.    The  bird  that 

Iroduit.s  eggs  averaging  26  ounces  to  the  dozen 

(lill  reitive  110  points  for  each  one  laid — in  other 

nords,  they  receive  a  bonus  of  .10  point.   The  two- 

^unce  epK  is  accepted  as  the  weight  logically  de- 

trv-ing  1  redit  of  one  point.    Deviations  from  that 

(eight  "  il  Ibe  recorded  on  a  basis  of  .05  of  a  point 

OK.  or  less,  for  each  ounce  variation  from  the 

bzen  1'4 -ounce  standard. 

This  n<  \v  scoring  system  recognizes 

uality  as  well  as  quantity  production 

id  will  pive  a  more  accurate  meas- 

ire  o(  the  real  value  of  the  pullet  or 

ck  b<'ih  fnim  the  market  egg  and 

ediriK  standpoints. 

*     *     « 

irs.SFX  county  dairymen,  intent  on 

'learning    better    dairy    practices. 

their  county  la.«t  Friday  under 

elait»  rship  of  Coimty  Agent  Mor- 

«-  and  visited  many  of  the  leading 

iir>-  farms.   A  steady  rain  welcomed 

(ter  the  long  period  of  drouth  did  not 

n'er  the   interest   or   spirits  of   the 

nup.  t\'en  though  it  did  materially 

duie  the  attendance. 

J  l>«\  inc  the  Court  House  at  Newton 

It  9:00  a.  m.  the  dair\-men  drove  di- 

ctly  tn    the    farm    of   Corsan    Roy 

tn  some  pasture  improvement  ex- 

uriments  have  been  conducted  dur- 

the  past    two   years.    These   fer- 

zer  experimental  plots  are  similar 

many  others   being  carried  on  in 

lew  J»r<ey  and  other  eastern  states 

fcroujfh  the  joint  effort-^  of  fertilizer 

|ompani<  s  and  extension  workers  in 

effort   to    learn    the   best   pasture 

afeni.nt  practices.  Through  prop- 

'fertili/.Htion  they  are  learning  that 

W  only  ran   the  amount   of  growth 

pa.-'ture  grasses  be  increa.sed.  but 

1  more  desirable  t>-pe  of  grass  si>in 

■oimes  •stablished.    The  desirability 

(early  pa.sture  feed  was  emphasizeil. 

l«as  fH.jnted  out  that  although  fer- 

pi«tii  n    may    increaso    the    pasture 

-f,    when    c<»m pared    to    bam 

'iing  snd  care  at  the  time  when  cmis  iRnnot  be 

'.med  -It  on  poor  pasture  during  early  spring. 

k'Ul  fp.  ,i  costs  are  materially  reduced. 

At  l.v.'.io  Flowei-  Monastery  one  of  Sussex  co\m- 

r«  leading  herds  was  inspected.    This  herd  of  58 

|o«s  pi.iuced   an   average   of   8.8P4.8   pounds   of 

jlkanl  :i34  pounds  of  butterfat  during  1929.  Ccr- 

'  n-.ilk  Is  produced  at  the  Little  Flower  Mon- 

terj'  and  the  bam.  co«»ling  and  bottling  equip- 

Bt  aro  of  the  type  to  handle  thi.«  production  in 

tcon.itnical  manner  u-iihout  exces.>«ive  costs. 

|8.R   Montross.  at  whose  farm  we  stopped  just 

*«r»  1  • ,  he«in.  proudly  exhibite*!  eight  daughters" 

fhis  f,  . I -year-old  herd  .sire.    At  ftn  average  age 

'23  m.  ■  ihs  the.se  daughters  produced  during  the 

^t  fiv.    months  an  average  of  3..'J98..'»  poimfls  of 

*  and   1.15   povinds   of   butterfat.    The   average 

during   this   period   was   3.76   per   cent.     Mr. 

ntrn.<  .ittributes  a  large  part  of  this  production 

'»lff>'!  sire.   This  sire  is  now  pro\-ing  his  ability 

'tfanstiiit  high  pro<luction  to  hi.«  daughters  -as 

"*^'dt   .\tr.  Montross  plans   to  keep   him   in   hi« 

[1mm..'  itely  following  the  ba.eket  luncheon 
BkKrMwlps.  .specinli.vt  In  economics  at  the  Col- 
rev.. wod  the  entire  management  and  oper.i- 
""'f  M'  Montrosss  dairy  farm.  R.  Connelly,  in 
•king  to  the  group  said  that  Sussex  county,  the 
"""If  d.iiry  county  in  New  Jersey,  also  leads  in 
jBumhor  of  proved  sires. 

|W.  P    I..  Wilson,  representing  one  of  the  north 
•>■  r.  tail  milk  companies,  told  of  some  of  the 
•y  diffi,  xiities  which  present  themselves  In  deal- 
'■1th  t<roducers  and  consumers  of  milk 

*     *     * 
spito  of  an  expenditure  of   $1,129,000  during 
I'be  pa-t  12  years  in  New  Jersey  in  an  effort  to 
the    spread    ©f    the    Japanese    beetle,    that 
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voracious  pest  has  continued  to  march  onward  at 
the  rate  of  25  miles  each  year.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  every  new  pest  in  recent  j'ears  immediately 
a  quarantine  has  been  established  which  in  most 
cases  has  resulted  in  heavy  expenditure  of  state 
and  federal  funds,  but  seldom  has  it  checked  the 
spread  of  the  pest 

A  recent  study  of  the  economic  costs  of  quar- 
antines in  New  Jersey  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  adds  further  proof  to  the  belief  of 
many  farmers  in  the  state  that  the  Japanese  beetle 
quarantine  has  been  costly  without  producing  pro- 
posed results. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  William  B.  Duryee 
stated,  "Since  quarantine  measures  have  not  prov- 
ed successful  in  holding  back  the  beetle,  which 
spreads  an  average  of  about  25  miles  each  year, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  quarantine  has  been 
entirely  worth  the  amount  .spent.  If  possible,  the 
value   of   the   quarantine   in    preventing   economic 


The  world  roUft  to  your  door  via  nuUo. 

lo.ss  should  be  t>alanced  against  its  cost  to  the 
public  and  individuals. " 

While  the  increased  cost.s  to  producers  and  ship- 
pers of  farm  products  due  to  quarantine  reg\ila- 
tions  have  been  negligible,  nurserj-  and  greenhouse 
concerns  have  been  put  to  heavy  expense.  The 
.survey  shows  that  more  than  $125,000  was  spent 
by  27  nursery  companies  in  New  Jersey  during  one 
year  because  of  added  expenses  caused  by  quar- 
antines. 

With  regard  to  costs  to  these  nursery  companies 
the  report  gives  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  detinitely  known  that  these  quarantines 
are  taking  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  net 
income  of  certain  large  nursery  and  greenhouse 
concerns  in  the  stale:  that  while  this  charge  ap- 
parently has  not  resulted  in  forcing  such  concerns 
out  of  bu.siness,  it  is  without  question  an  onerou.s 
burden.  If  we  may  use  the  reported  loss  of  busi- 
ness as  an  index,  it  is  evident  that  the  quarantines 
have  placed  these  concerns  at  a  di.sadvantage  in 
(ompetitjon  with  concerns  outside  of  the  regulat- 
ed area.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  not  really 
an  economic  loss,  but  rather  a  transfer  of  business 
from  the  group  within  the  quarantined  area  to 
the  group  without.  However,  such  a  distinction 
holds  little  comfort  for  the  tirst  group.  Some  few 
of  the  concerns  so  affe*  ted  have  made  up  their 
losses  through  concentration  of  sales  effort  within 
the  area.  Clearly  the  pcissibilities  of  such  action 
are  limited,  and  remain  open  only  so  long  as  the 
number  taking  advantage  of  them  remain  small." 

After  a  strenuous  fight  nurserymen  and  other 
interested  individuals  were  successful  last  year  in 
eliminating  the  Asiatic  beetle  quarantine  twiriers 
which  they  claimed  were  adding  irselcss  heavy 
expense  to  their  cost  of  operation. 

This  sur^'py  report  for  the  first  time  brings  The 


New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  the  open  as 
apposing  quarantines  of  que.s- 
tionable  economic  valui- 
which  they  are  compelled  to 
enforce.  The  Department 
neither  propo.ses  nor  desire^ 
a  discontinuation  of  quaran- 
tine regulations  ^nithout  a 
careful  study  being  made  a.s 
to  their  economic  value,  but 
they  evidently  feel,  as  do 
many  others,  that  often  quarantines  are  establish- 
ed without  consideration  being  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic factor. 

*     ♦     * 

CLARENCE  W.  DROMGOLD,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  doing  dairy  Inspection 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, was  recenUy  appointed  club  agent  for  Hunter- 
don and  Somerset  counties.  Boys  and  girls  of 
Four-H  clubs  in  these  counties  have  been  without 
a  club  leader  for  over  a  year,  the  county  agents 
have  been  dividing  their  time  between  club  ac- 
tivities and  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Dromgold  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 
September  1.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  the  class  of  1928  and  a  former 
Four-H  Club  member.  His  past  activities  in  club 
work,  his  experience  on  dairy  and  livestock  judg- 
ing teams  and  his  pre.sent  work  should  be  invalu- 
able to  him  in  furthering  Four-H  Club  work  in 
Hunterdon  and  Somerset  coimties 

*  *     * 

AT  the  recent  Mt.  Airy  Calf  Oub 
Show  in  Hunterdon  county,  Ken- 
neth Hamilton,  Lambertville,  won  the 
silver  cup  awarded  by  Carl  W.  Aker- 
man  for  the  best  showman,  and  John 
La  Rowe,  Rocktown,  won  the  cup  of- 
fered by  William  Lauderdale  for  the 
best  fitted  animal. 

Percy  Van  Horn  of  Stockton  show- 
ed the  grand  champion  Guernsey  bull: 
Charles  Farlee  the  jimior  champion 
female,  and  Nathaniel  Phillips  the 
grand  champion  Guernsey  cow.  Alva 
Cronce,  Jr.,  exhibited  the  junior  cham- 
pion Holstein  female  while  James 
Lambert  showed  the  senior  and  gran«) 
champion  Holstein.  John  Coleman 
look  grand  championship  award  with 
his  Hol-stein  bull.  Among  the  Jersey 
classes  grand  championships  went  to 
Kenneth  Hamilton's  prize  bull  an<i 
William  Hamilton's  champion  female 

*  *     * 

ENROLLMENT  in  the  Maryland 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  contest  for 
1930  is  nearly  double  that  of  1929,  bu' 
it  is  feared  that  the  long  drouth  may 
greatly  cut  the  yield  of  the  contest 
ants  this  year.  During  1929  a  total 
of  127  growers  signed  up  in  the  con- 
le.st  while  this  year  there  are  252 
contestants. 

i» 

Delaware  Notes 

SHIPMENTS  of  cucumben»  and  can- 
taloupes reached  the  highest  point 
of  the  season  here  recently.  At  Seaford,  Delaware, 
alone,  there  were,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
twenty  carloatLn  of  cantaloupes  shipped  to  the 
northern  markets.  This  does  not  include  the  num- 
ber shipped  by  truck. 

Cantaloupes  have  been  bringing  from  $1  to  $l.tt.'> 
for  flats  and  the  large  carriers  are  selling  from 
$2.50  to  $3.25  in  the  local  markets.  Cucumbers 
have  been  bringing  from  sixty  cents  to  fl.50  per 
hamper. 

On  several  mornings  the  trucks  and  wapons 
loaded  with  cantaloupes  have  been  lined  up  over 
half  a  mile  waiting  their  turn  to  dispose  of  then 
products  at  the  local  market. 

The  general  shipment  of  lopes  from  the  entii. 
peninsula  has  not  been  as  great  this  year  as  la.-i 
season,  but  the  price  has  remained  rnuch  higher 
than  any  previous  .sca.son,  and  by  thi«  the  farmers 
have  been  able  to  realize  a  fair  profit  from  their 
crop.  Some  of  the  cantaloupe  growers  who  ha-i 
a  fairly  good  yield  have  reported  .sales  from  $4()<» 
to  $,500  per  acre  and  were  still  cutting. 

Part  of  Sussex  county  was  visited  by  a  nic 
shower  of  rain  snd  it  is  expected  to  help  the  canta- 
loupe crop  a  great  deal.  A  large  number  of  farm- 
ers reorted  that  their  picking  would  end  this  week 
hut  since  the  rain  it  is  believed  that  the  cant.i 
loupes  will  last  several  more  days. 
«      *      ♦ 

THK  corn  crop  in  Delaware  at  this  season  of 
the  year  alwaj-s  in  the  past  has  locked  verv 
promising,  but  thi.<t  .summer  the  farmers  an- 
not  expecting  more  than  a  fifty  per  cent  yield 
The  ears  have  formed  and  are  about  one-half  th.> 
normal  size  and  some  are  not  near  filled  out  If 
the  dry  weather  continues  as  it  has  in  the  past 
they  will  not  have  more  than  a  forty  per  cent 
'*"'•'  Karl  P.  Thompson. 
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Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 


Bv    K.    S.    KIKRV 

STINKING  smut  of  wheat  in  1930  is  like  a 
-skunk  which  has  just  been  caught  in  a  steel 
tifiD,  that  is.  largely,  removed  as  a  menace 
for  the  moment  but  still  dangerous  since  it  is 
]»osRible  for  it  to  escape  and  again  become  a  de- 
stroyer unless  proper  measures  are  followed  to 
kill  the  pest. 

Examinations  of  many  wheat  fields  made 
tliroughout  the  state  each  year  show  that  the 
loss  from  stinking  smut  this  year  is  the  smallest 
since  1924.  The  loss  in  1930  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  from  this  pest  during  the  epidemic 
years  of  1926  and  1927.  less  than  one-half  of  the 
loss  occurring  in  1928  and  slightly  under  the  loss 
occurring  in  1929.  Examinations  made  this  year 
of  127  wheat  fields  located  in  20  different  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  showed  an  average  loss  of  two 
per  cent  or  approximately  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

Stinking  smut  was  observed  in  wheat  this 
spring  soon  after  the  wheat  heads  appeared.  It 
was  first  found  in  a  field  located  near  Gettysburg. 
Adams  county.  As  usual  the  smutted  heads  stood 
more  erect  than  the  healthy  ones  and  were  a  blue 
green  color,  differentiating  them  from  the  yellow- 
green  of  the  healthy  ones.  In  contrast  to  the 
wheat  grains  in  the  healthy  heads,  the  kernels  in 
the  smutted  heads  were  darker  in  color,  and  short- 
er and  plumper  in  shape.  In.'-ide  the  coat  of  the 
smutted  kernels  was  a  dark,  dirty-like  mass  of 
black  powder  which  smelled  like  rotten  fish.  This 
black  powder  is  the  spores  or  seed  of  the  fungiis 
Telletia  laevis  which  is  the  cause  of  stinking  smut 
in  wheat.  Each  smutted  kernel  of  wheat  usually 
contains  one  to  four  million  spores.  These  spores 
like  the  seed  of  com.  wheat  or  other  higher  plants 
enable  the  fungus  to  live  from  year  to  year  and 
infest  clean  crops  of  wheat. 

The  spores  of  the  smut  fimgus  are 
scattered  when  the  smutted  kernels 
break  open  during  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing or  seeding.  Many  of  them  adhere 
to  the  surface  of  healthy  wheat  grains 
where  they  remain  dormant  until  af- 
ter they  are  planted  with  the  wheat 
seed.  When  the  ground  is  fairly  damp 
and  the  soil  temperature  is  between 
40  and  68  degrees  F.,  the  fungus 
spores  are  able  to  send  out  a  delicate 
root-like  growth  capable  of  entering 
the  young  wheat  sprout.  The  fungus 
growth  pa.sses  the  winter  within  the 
wheat  plant  and  the  next  spring  it 
follows  the  growing  shoot  of  the 
wheat  plant  up  to  the  head  where  the 
fungus  enters  the  young  wheat  ker- 
nels and  replaces  all  parts  of  each 
kernel  except  the  .seed  coat  with  the 
smut    spores. 

Any  measure  to  control  successfully  stinking 
j^mut  must  remove  all  the  smutted  kernels  or  smut 
balls,  kill  all  the  spores  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
the  healthy  wheat  grains,  and  protect  the  seed 
wheat  from  again  being  contaminated.  These 
measures  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing seven  steps  in  smut  control. 

1.  Obtain  seed  wheat  as  free  as  possible  from 
stinking  .smut. 

2.  Do  not  attempt  to  treat  heavily  smutted 
wheat  for  smut  control.  Where  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  smut  balls  occur  in  uncleaned  wheat 
it  IS  impossible  to  control  the  smut  completely. 

3.  Remove  all  smutted  kernels  or  smut  balls  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  all  .seed  wheat  before  treat- 
ing. 

4.  Before  planting  seed  wheat  known  to  con- 
tain any  stinking  smut,  treat  with  copper  carbon- 
ntf  dust. 


5.  Treat  each  bushel 
of  seed  wheat  with  two 
and  one-half  ounces  of 
copper  carbonate 
dust.' 

6.  Treat  wheat  only 
in  treating  machines 
that  do  a  thorough  job 
of  coating  the  copper 
carbonate  dust  over 
the  wheat.  The  double- 
acting  home-made'- 
treater  and  commer- 
cial wheat  treating  ma- 
chines are  the  most  ef- 
ficient. 

7.  Plant  wheat  as 
soon  as  possible  after 
danger  from  the  Hes- 
sian  fly   has  passed. 

The  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  this  treatment 
can  best  be  shown  by  the  results  obtained  by 
farmers  who  planted  fields  with  wheat  treated 
according  to  the  seven  steps  in  stinking  smut  con- 
trol in  1927,  1928  and  1929.  Visits  were  made  to 
'il9  of  these  fields  and  less  than  a  total  of  25 
smutted  heads  were  found  while  in  267  untreated 
fields  examined  in  the  same  localities  there  was 
an  average  of  3.2  per  cent  stinking  smut. 

Proper  treating  machinery  must  be  used  in 
treating  as  shown  by  one  Northampton  county 
farmer  who  last  fall  treated  his  wheat  by  rolling 
it  in  a  barrel  without  paddles.  This  resulted  in 
incomplete  covering  of  the  seed  wheat  with  the 
copper  carbonate  dust  and  this  summer  his  wheat 
held   had   two   per   cent   of   stinking   smut. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  show   that   all   the  smut  balls   must 


Stinking  smut  of  wheat.  Left:  Healthy  head.    Right:  Two  smutted  heud«. 


be  removed  by  thorough  cleaning  before  treating.! 
since  treated  seed  containing  one  to  ten  per  cent  I 
of  smut  balls  will  have  approximately  an  equal | 
percentage  of  smut  in  the  succeeding  crop. 

Millers  and  warehouse  men  know  the  import- 
ance of  smut  control  and  70  of  them  have  already  I 
installed  commercial  machines  to  clean  and  treat! 
the  wheat  for  farmers  in  their  locality.  Three  of! 
these  machines,  owned  by  a  Lancaster  county | 
grain  dealer,  a  thresherman  and  seedsman,  art! 
mounted  on  trucks  and  go  direct  to  the  famsl 
where  they  clean  and  treat  wheat  for  the  grower  [ 
In  1930  stinking  smut  was  found  in  23  per  cent  I 
of  the  wheat  fields  examined.  The  heaviest  in[ 
fection  occurred  in  the  southeastern  part  of  thtl 
state  where  34  per  cent  of  the  untreated  fields  I 
weie  infested  with  stinking  smut  and  one  wheat  I 
field  in  Northampton  county  had  67  per  cent  of  I 
smutted  heads.  In  other  sections  of| 
the  state  there  was  only  four  per  cen; 
of  the  fields  infested  with  -stinking  I 
smut  and  one  field  in  Butler  county  ( 
had  25  per  cent  infected  head-<:. 

The  safe  rule  for  all  wheat  grower?  I 
thi  syear  is  to  treat  their  seed  wheat! 
if  it  is  known  to  contain  any  .stinkinn 
smut  and  thus  eliminate  the  chancfl 
that  the  stinking  smut  pest  may  again  I 
get  loose  and  cause  tremendous  lossesi 
as  it  did  in  1926  and  1927. 


Furtuble  cominerciitl   wheat  treating   outfit  of  Wolgemuth   BroH., 
Florin,  I^itncasttT  county. 


(•»  For  detailed  directions  •■•ii  liow  1>'I 
make  a  home-made  treating  nmrliin*.  hu»| 
ti>  treat  and  seed  thelreated  praiti-  f**! 
rpnn.xvlvania  CollPKe  Exten-*ioii  Cinul»rl 
N..  117.  This  bulletin  may  he  ohtaineiij 
fri>m  ccHinty  aKrlrultural  adent."  or  wni-| 
int?    to  ttie   a^ithor  of   this   article. 


A  Peruvian  Market  Place 


Bv    R.   S.   B\V.\RI> 


1 


.Hniulted  and  heullliy  Kernels  ot  wheat.    Top: 
Smutted  kcrncln  or  smut 


N  Lima  I  went  up  to  the  offices  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Mining  Company  tu  see  about 
getting  a  collection  of  Peruvian  copper  ores 
for  the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mineral  Industries 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  manager.  Mr. 
Harold  KingsmlU.  kindly  heard  my  request  and 
immediately  granted  it.  saying  that  he  thought 
he  knew  what  was  wanted,  as  his  geologists  had 
prepared  a  similar  collection  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. From  Mr.  Kingsmill's  office  I  walked  on 
and  seeing  a  crow<l  a  block  or  two  away  thought  I 
would  ascertain  what  was  doing.    Thus  T  ran  Into 

the  market  house  and 
the  market,  in  full 
swing,  with  thousands 
of  .sellers  and  buyers 
in   and  aroimd    it. 

The  .sellers  were 
mainly  of  the  Indian 
ind  fhinese  races, 
though  merchants  of 
many  races  are  in 
business  in  the  stores 
>vhi(  h  surround  the  big 
open  plaio  in  which 
the  niaiket  Is  hehl. 
Thi.'  open  spHce.  all 
iniilei  roof,  is  divided 
into  -sections  for  diffei- 
ent    c'oiuniodifles       one 

llenltli.v   kernels.    Uuttoni:  f"'    f"""**   »i"'    Anveis. 

huiu.  one   foi    meats,   one   for 


fish,  one  for  vegetables,  etc.  The  cries  of  tli« 
vendors  and  the  arguments  of  the  buyers  make  « 
constant  noise  which  can  hardly  he  called  a  roar 
for  It  is  a  mixture  of  sounds  and  the  chatter  of 
the  near-by  traders  is  always  audible  at>ove  the 
big  noise. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  ;iil  of  "" 
things  sold  on  this  market,  but  practically  all  thf 
edible  products  of  the  country  are  here,  t"™  *'"' 
corn  meal  are  staples,  the  colors  of  the  niaiz< 
yellow,  red  and  black.  The  ears  of  sweet  corn  are 
white,  long  and  pointed,  those  of  field  c<>tn  rather 
short  and  roimd  at  the  tip.  Beans  of  severa 
and  colors  were  on  sale,  but  I  saw  only 
of  the  kind  we  call  Lima  and  this  was 
itself.  Two  varieties  of  beans  were  spi 
sprouts  two  Inches  long  or  more,  but 
know  how  these  are  used  in  cooking. 

Sugar    was   offered    in    various    forms 
small    cakes,    some    in    packages    made 
leaves,    some    in    long   containers    made 
bark  or  fiber.    Cheeses  of  many  kinds 

most  of  I  hem  evidently  the  product 


kinds 
one  Ip'l 
in  Linn  I 

uted.  the| 

1  do 


np'l 


some  in  I 

,,f   palml 

,,r  pl«iteJ| 

uei'  vi 

of  the  dfliryl 

and  not  of  the  faclniy.  Many  of  the  siuall  ''''"^^rP 
were  wta|)pod  in  grern  palm  leaf  or  c"'n  \\ 
and  one  woman  mado  a  specialty  of  selluij;  ^  '  I 
wiappei.-i.  Potatoes  weie  among  the  .'•I.imI*''" 
they  wt-ie  not  do.sely  sorted  or  .siaeil  '  -  '" 
Fr«Mtch  aud  otiier  markets  I  have  seen.  . 

ivntl 


t^- 


Attumg  the  <'ggs  Wf-ro 
the  same  size  as  a  hen's 
in  shaiMj.  I  found  that 


some   green    or. 

but   a  little  diff'*' 


(continued  on  pa«* 
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LL   k    ^^   that's    all    the    thanks    a    man    getsi" 
\     grumbled   Doody,    "for  takin'   the   outside 

L^  end!  Because  you  can't  spend  much  up 
thif!  way  for  bannock  and  bacon,  you  think  a  chap 
can  live  the  same  way  in  the  city.  The  next  time 
tome  >'i  y""  fellows  can  take  the  old  canvas  va- 
lise and  pike  to  New  York  and  see  how  you  come 
t.ut  on  expenses.  I've  had  it  loaded  onto  me 
right  ,iiong.  I  haven't  asked  to  go.  But  I  tell 
vou  now,  it's  the  last  time  you  load  me  down  with 
dnpe  and  phenacetin  and  jinglers  and  start  me 
i,.,vay  on  the  long  end." 

The  men  moved  uneasily. 

•We're  all  -in  business  together,"  said  Donald, 
dropping  his  gruffne.ss  and  beginning  to  whine. 
■\Ve  cant  go  outside  and  handle  the  trade  like 
vou  can.  Lud.  But  we  don't  want  you  to  get  reck- 
less. That's  all,  ain't  it,  boys?"  There  was  a  grum- 
We  of  aifirmation.  'We  want  expenses  kept  down. 
that  s  ail.  Seems  as  if — mind  you,  now.  Lud,  it 
only  -.eeins.  as  if —the  bills  for  car  fare  and  hotels 
and  all  such  was  a  mite  too  steep  this  trip.  And 
then,  afrain.  you're  dumpin*  in  strangers  on  us." 
He  nocided  sourly  in  the  direction  of  Shain. 

Doody  moved  away  into  the  gloom,  snorting 
with  tii.sg\ist.  Two  of  the  men  hastened  after  him 
and  urged  him  back.  Donald  continued  his  apolo- 
gies, tor  it  was  now  apparent  that  their  agent 
was  deeply  incensed.  But  after  another  long  col- 
loquy they  shook  hands  all  round,  and  moved  away 
into  the  house,  for  a  slatternly  woman  had  twice 
clanged  a  cracked  bell  at  them  from  a  window. 

But  dissatisfaction  was  still  written  large  on 
the  faces  of  them  all,  and  one  of  the  men  remarked 
to  a  mate  at  his  elbow: 

•There's  no  u.se  talkin'.  Doody  ain't  what  he  used 
to  be  He's  gettin'  slack,  and  he's  blowin'  in  our 
good  money  too  careless,  and  he's  picked  up  a  ga- 
loot that  none  of  us  knows  and  that  ain't  been 
Hied  out  and  if  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  don't  come 
of  it,  then  robins  is  all  done  hoUerin'  for  rain.  Lud 
Docdy  ain't  been  the  same  man  since  Wall  Co- 
wallis  died  and  left  him  without  a  mate  that  he 
knew  the  motions  of." 

They  were  still  so  intent  on  their  own  tangled 
affairs  that  they  took  no  note  of  Shain  still  sit- 
ting im  the  bank,  shivering  in  his  wet  garments. 
and  wondering  If  it  was  safe  to  intrude  his  pres- 
ence on  this  strange  group  of  jokers.  He  decided 
i*-ith  increasing  anger  that  he  would  stay  where 
he  WH.s  until  some  one  came  to  him  with  due 
apology. 

In  a  few  moments  his  thoughts  were  taken  off 
himself  by  the  approach  of  someone  through  the 
quick  water  below.  The  person,  dimly  seen  in  the 
dusk,  was  standing  in  a  deeply  laden  canoe  and 
was  poling.  Shain  heard  the  clink  of  his  iron-shod 
pole  on  the  stones.  The  man  was  evidently  In  a  des- 
perate hurry,  for  the  pole,  half-set  at  many  of  his 
pushes,  splashed  and  slipped,  and  the  canoe  rocked 
precariously.  And  there  was  another  sound  besides 
the  clanking  of  the  Iron  and  the  splashing.  The 
man  was  weeping  aloud. 

WHF.N  he  came  near  the  bank  he  evidently  saw 
the  silent  figure  there,  for  he  gasped: 

"Vital!"  and  a  sob  clucked  In  his  throat.  Shain 
did  not  reply. 

"Mo.se!" 

"I  gue.ss  I'm  a  strangerl"  stammered  Shain.  The 
man  .s.  t  his  pole,  held  his  canoe  against  the  bank 
Md  endeavored  to  calm  himself - 

If  you  want  to  speak  to  any  one  here.  I'll  go 
»fter  him. "  volunteered  Shain:  but  at  that  moment 
Donald  came  up. 

"Come  in  and  get  supper,  son,  and  dry  your- 
Mlf."  he  said,  not  unkindly.  "We're  a  bit  rough 
in  our  jokes  up  this  way  sometimes,  but  we're 
good  fellers  when  you  get  to  know  us." 

"Donald!"  whimpered  the  man  In  the  boat,  un- 
i^^n  till  now  by  the  other,  who  had  just  come  from 
'he  lighted  room.  "I've  killed  him,  Donald:  I've 
•tilled  him.  and  I  didn't  go  for  to  do  it,  either!" 
*ailed  the  man. 

"Is  it  you,  Clair r"'  Donald  whispered. 

"Yes.  and  I've  killed  him.  I've — " 

"Shi.-   up!"  cried  Donald. 

"13ut  Ive    -" 

Doiiaiii  leaped  down  the  bank,  and  at  the  same 
''lie  the  man  stumbled  out  of  the  canoe  and  came 
"Hashing  through  the  water  to  meet  him,  begin- 
"iiK  hi.^  wail  once  more.  But  the  tall  man  seized 
klm  by  neck  and  shou'der,  and  shook  him  until  his 
Vf'ice  wavered  in  his  throat. 

"Get  into  the  hou.se.  boy,  get  Into  the  hou.se!" 
'•nnald  screeched.  "Get  into  the  hou.se  and  tell 
'"'<'  aiil  the  rest  to  come  here!  Put  yoiu-  hands 
f'Ver  y.,ur  ears  and  run.  I  tell  you!  It  isn't  healthy 
J*  hear  some  things  up  this  way!"  he  went  on  In 
»•>?  san:,.  high  tones. 

^i-  ^tiain.  with  his  heart  in  his  throat,  started 
**'>y.  he  heard  Donald  dragging  the  man  through 
"«  watv-r  toward  the  shore,  and  growling.  "Shut 
'■""r  n-..,uth.  you  drunken  fool!"" 

"hen  the  others,  obeying  the  summons  that  he 
S&sped,  rushed  otit  of  the  room.  Shain  .sat  limply 
'l'  'he  fable  they  had  left  and  tried  to  eat,  the 
^*Ueiniy  woman  looking  at  him  curiously,  at  the 
_•"*  time   that  she   cocked  her  ear  at   the  open 
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SYNOPSIS 

Tba  Mayor  of  Toban  Jawi  la  the  title,  riven  In  fnn  by 
the  roniTh  drivers  who  direct  the  stream  of  logs  down 
the  river,  to  the  "runt"  of  the  gang  who  Is  lelt  alone  all 
season  to  watch  a  ledge  and  prevent  logs  piling  ap  there 
and  causing  a  jam.  This  job  faUs  to  young  Shain  Sear- 
way  om  his  first  trip  lA-ith  the  river  men.  At  first  very 
lonesome  he  learns  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  use  it  as  a  thoroughfare.  One  of  these  is 
land  Doody,  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  find  treasure 
with  and  induces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
a  fortune.  I>eaving  Doody's  former  partner,  much  against 
his  wiU,  to  guard  the  Jaws  and  prevent  a  log  jam 
young  Searway  prepares  for  his  great  adventure.  After 
some  traveUng  by  canoe  they  stop  at  a  settlement  where 
they  are  met  by  several  suspicions-looking  characters 
who  seem  to  know  Doody. 


Both  of  them  heard  one  more  cry,  "Boys,  I've 
killed  him — "ending  in  a  gurgle,  as  If  strong  hands 
had  pressed  back  the  words. 

When  a  long  hour  had  passed  without  a  sound 
from  outside  and  without  the  men  returning,  Shain 
rolled  into  the  bunk  that  the  woman  pointed  out 
to  him  in  the  low  garret,  and  fell  asleep,  for  the 
bunk  was  the  nearest  like  a  bed  of  anything  he 
had  seen  for  many  weeks,  and  he  was  weary  and 
lonely. 

At  suniise  he  heard  Doody  stirring  in  the  oppo- 
site bunk,  saw  him  roll  out  and  pull  on  the  few 
garments  that  he  had  removed  overnight,  and 
heard    him    go    creaking    away   down    the    ladder 


*^  Cheerful  Plowman 


IT'S    DIFFKKENT    NOW;    I'VE    BKEN 
DELIRIOUS! 

I  USED  to  think  it  silly  when  some  one  said,  "Oh 
my,  I  tell  you,  Mike  and  Milly.  I'm  slok  enough 
to  die.  I  feel  like  seven  measles  and  twenty-seven 
mumps,  like  forty  wounded  weasels,  I'm  surely  in 
the  dumps.  So,  hook  up  Blush  and  Roger  to  our  de- 
crepit Hleigh  and  take  this  wilting  codgei  to  Doctor 
Squiff  today.  The  hospital,  I  reckon,  is  just  the 
place  for  me,  I  hoar  the  devils  beckon.  I  see  the 
angels  flee.  Hurrah  for  Bill  McKlnley.  and  Bona- 
parte, and  Luke.  fJood  morning  Mike  McOinley! 
Here  comes   the   reiKning   duke !" 

Then  such  a  mess  of  ravines,  a  mind  bU  on  the 
blink,  a  brain  all  gone  to  shavings,  delirious.  I 
think.  Yes,  I  would  say.  'How  silly  for  any  man 
of  strength  to  speak  of  Mike  and  Milly.  and  twitter 
at  such  length,  A  tiian  who's  worth  his  fodder,  a 
man  who's  woith  his  beans,  will  never  rave  and 
dodder  ami  lose  his  mental  moans.  Delirious?  Th»> 
diokens!  A  man  whose  nUnd  Is  rijfht  will  not 
uo  bats  like  chickens  and  see  thiuffs  in  the  night." 

Hut  listen,  I'm  repenting  of  all  I  used  to  say.  for 
T  l-ia\e  just  been  scenting  some  devils  heie  tmlay. 
I'm  on  my  back  with  qiUnsy,  with  nuisele-kink.  and 
tlu.  I'm  sicker  than  Pete  Linsey  when  lie  turned 
black  and  blue.  Ho.spital?  1  should  reckon'  That's 
where  I  um.  by  Jin^.  lijlhf  where  the  (hvils  beckon, 
liifht   wh'i-e  they  lau^rh  and  sing. 

I'm  wli.'re  the  snakes  run  riot  aci<iss  my  bed  at 
lu^ht,  where  mice  are  nevei  cjuij't,  whei  e  sjiooks 
are  cjinuv.on  siitht.  Last  ni>:ht  I  talked  to  C.iesar, 
to  James  K.  Polk,  and  Lee.  while  Sophocles,  the 
geezer,  came  here  to  visit  me.  My  saki>s!  I  sure 
was  batty,  as  loony  Jis  a  hen.  My  mind  was  simply 
catty,  1  twittered  like  a  wren.  Yes,  I  am  doubly 
sorry  for  all  the  things  1  said,  when  neighbor  Steve 
MrQuarry  wa.s  sick  and  raising  Ne<l.  J.  E.  T. 
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When  he  followed,  he  found  his  sponsor  sluicing  ' 
water  over  his  face  and  his  tousled  hair,  and  dip- 
ping his  big  hands  into  a  tin  wash-basin  propped 
on  the  door-step.  He  "whooshed"  at  his  ablutions 
as  cheerily  as  if  the  previous  evening  had  been 
without  incident,  and  ate  breakfast  with  a  calm 
zest  that  Shain  tried  to  imitate. 

The  sun  twinkled  on  the  river  and  the  birds 
.sang,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  woe-stricken  self-accuser  or  the  others,  who 
had  been  giuests  the  day  before.  Shain  peered  at  « 
the  other  cabins  from  time  to  time,  but  when  he 
noted  that  several  canoes  that  had  been  overturned 
on  the  bank  the  afternoon  before  were  now  gone, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  there  had  been  an  ex- 
odus. At  a  word  from  E>oody  he  picked  up  his 
duffel-bag  and  followed  to  the  canoe. 

They  did  not  swing  out  to  the  center  of  the  river 
as  usual.  Doody  skirted  the  shore,  bugging  closely 
under  the  high  banks,  and  even  crossing  the 
stream  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  shelter  of  a  distant  point  that  shut 
off  the  vista.  Entire  control  of  the  canoe  l)elonged 
to  the  stem-paddle,  and  Shain  dipped  straight 
away,  his  eyes  on  the  front  and  silent.  Doody  had 
silenced  him  impatiently  once  or  twice  when  he 
had  spoken. 

Before  turning  each  river  cape  the  elder  man 
curtly  ordered  Shain  to  stop  paddling.  While  the 
canoe  floated  on  in  the  hush,  Doody  listened  with 
head  bent  to  the  surface  of  the  water- 
Thus  they  passed  the  hours  till  mid-afternoon, 
and  all  the  time  .apprehensiveness  that  became 
fear  grew  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  He  re- 
alized that  something  threatening,  something  un- 
toward, was  coming  up  the  river.  When  the  canoe 
lurked  at  the  turn  of  a  point,  and  they  listened,  he 
barkened  with  open  mouth  and  suspended  breath. 
It  was  when  the  canoe  was  half-way  between 
capes  that  the  captain  of  the  expedition  suddenly 
hissed  a  warning,  drove  the  paddle  deep,  and  with 
a  twist  of  the  blade,  halted  progress.  Other  voy- 
agers were  approaching  round  the  bend  in  the 
stream.  There  was  the  murmur  of  voices.  Once  in 
a  while  the  muffled  tunk  of  a  paddle  against  a 
canoe  gunwale  revealed  a  careless  paddler. 

THE  fear  that  had  been  growing  within  Shain 
all  day  made  him  a  precipitate  lieutenant-  He 
was  on  shore  the  moment  their  canoe  touched  the 
pebbies,  and  at  Doody's  first  word,  lifted  his  end 
valiantly-  Then,  running,  he  "made  his  bigness " 
like  a  battering-ram  through  a  thick  alder  growth, 
careless  of  the  scratchy  twigs,  and  fairly  dragged 
Doody  and  the  canoe  after  him  Into  the  covert. 

With  woodsman's  caution  the  elder  man  straight- 
ened a  few  of  the  broken  and  bent  alders,  and  both 
lay  flat  and  waited. 

Three  canoes  came  round  the  bend.  There  were 
three  men  in  each  canoe,  two  paddling  and  the 
third  comfortably  disposed  amidships.  The  men 
were  talking.  One  of  the  canoes  suddenly  tamed 
across  the  stream  and  poked  into  a  little  lagoon 
that  opened  off  the  river.  The  others  loafed  along, 
and  passed  the  alders  with  lazy  dip  of  the  paddles. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  any  use  to  hunt  gullies  and 
logans,""  said  one  of  the  men.  "He  kept  straight  on. 
that"s  what  he  did.  He  won't  stop  this  side  of 
Caucomgomoc. " 

"Nothing  here!""  hailed  one  of  the  men  in  the 
scout  canoe,  as  it  emerged  from  the  lagoon  and 
came  briskly  across  the  river.  Then  all  the  pad- 
dlers  bent  to  their  work,  and  in  five  minutes  they 
had  swept  round  the  upper  bend. 

Doody  did  not  offer  to  move  for  a  time.  He 
crouched  in  the  alders  and  filled  his  pipe  from  a 
leather  pouch. 

"If  you  should  take  a  pin.  son.'"  he  said,  at  last, 
"'and  toss  it  into  that  dry-kye  there,  how  long  do 
you  think  it  would  take  you  to  find  it  if  you  kept 
your  eyes  shut?" 

"I  reckon  I'd  never  find  It  in  such  a  place  as 
that  is,  even  with  my  eyes  open,  "  said  the  yoimg 
man. 

"And  those  chaps  will  never  get  the  man  theyre 
after  sm  long  as  they  keep  their  mouths  open! 
Why.  they  might  as  well  come  up  this  river  with 
a  fife  and  drum  corps!  They  couldnt  catch  suck- 
ers  when   they're   runnin!" 

Growling  his  scorn,  he  motioned  to  Shain.  and 
they  deposited  the  canoe  in  the  river  once  more. 
They  floated  for  a  little  while,  to  allow  Doody 
time  to  light  his  pipe:  and  they  could  still  hear 
the  nimble  of  voices  tar  i:p  the  river,  the  sound 
carrying  on  the  water. 

'Do  you  have  any  ide.i  of  what  especial  breed 
of  cats   that   was?"   queiied  Doody. 

"Sportsmen.  I  suppose,  "  .oaid  Shain. 
"Oh.  no!  Sportsmen  don't  want  to  work  hard 
enough  to  puddle  up  the  Allegash  this  time  of 
year.  "  replied  Doody.  "Those  summer  chaps  go 
the  smooth  way,  like  butterflies  move  with  the 
slant  of  the  wind.  No,  son.  the  men  that  went  up 
past  us  just  now  are  more  of  the  nature  of  that 
kind  of  a  critter."  He  pointed  his  paddle  to  a  hawk 
that  was  sturdily  beating  his  wings  in  straight 
flight  over  the  treetops.  •'Now  1  suppo.se  you've 
.seen  more  or  less  United  States  deputy  marshals?" 

Shain  shook  his  head. 

(To  be  continued.". 
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Do  Your  Own  Dry 
Cleaning 

By   BESSIK    L.    Fl  TN.VM 

EVKRY  A-oman  who  is  econumkaliy  inclined 
ptijoys  cleaning  her  silk  and  crepe  dresses 
at  home  if  she  has  a  porch  on  which  to  do 
the  work.  There  are  preparations  on  the  market 
which  are  less  inflammable  than  gasoline.  Still 
one  should  use  all  precaution  and  never,  never 
work  with  them  near  a  fire.  In  the  country  you 
have  -special  advantages  and  can  surely  play  safe 

nnd  the  cleaning  is  really  mere  play. 

You  may  get  a  good  cleaning  compound  at  the 
service  station  for  sixty  cents  a  gallon.  Two  gal- 
lons will  clean  half  a  dozen  or  more  silk  or  crepe 
dresse:-.  to  say  nothing  of  scarfs,  ribbons,  and 
Kloves-  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  dress  at  a 
(irst-cla.-is  dry  cleaning  establishment.  It  is  really 
very  easily  done,  once  you  know  how. 

The  great  secret  is  in  having  your  dishes  per- 
fectly clean.  If  a  pan  or  pail  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  give  il  a  rub  with  a  cloth  mois- 
tened with  the  cleaning  .solution,  even  after  you 
think  it  is  clean.  Porcelain,  granite,  or  tinware 
will  do  the  work  in  a  .satisfactory  manner. 

Rcn..>ve  all  fancy  buckles.  If  there  are  spots 
fr»)m  i'.e  cream  or  other  sweets,  go  over  them  with 
a  iloth  dampened  in  clear  warm  water  before  com- 
mencing the  real  cleaning.  You  will  find  it  hard 
to  locate  them  after  the  goods  has  been  wet  with 
the  cleaning  compound.  Set  your  pail  of  liquid  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  watei  as  it  is  more  effective  when 
heated.  Put  just  enough  of  the  cleaning  material 
in  the  pail  to  thoroughly  cover  a  dress  an<l  have  a 
second  dish  of  the  solution  for  a  fresh  rinse  after 
cleaning.  Commence  with  the  lightest  colored 
piece  you  have.  Do  not  rub  as  this  may  injure  the 
le.\ture.  A  soft  brush  may  be  used  on  collars  or 
soiled  places.  The  goods  should  never  be  wrung, 
either  by  hand  or  with  the  wringer.  Squeeze  as 
dry  an  possible.  Then  pass  through  a  second  bath 
m  the  same  way.  dipping  up  and  dowii  and  squeez- 
mg.  Shake  out  well  and  place  on  a  hanger  or  pin 
at  the  shoulders  and  hang  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

Cnlont  will   not    Kiin 

Then  proceed  with  the  next  piece  of  light  color, 
leaving  the  darker  colored  things  for  the  last. 
If  a  dress  is  dark  with  a  light  vest,  do  not  worry, 
but  treat  it  as  If  it  were  all  of  one  color,  and  It 
will  come  out  all  right.  Add  to  the  solution  as  it 
1.'  taken  up  by  the  material,  just  adding  enough 
more  to  make  the  work  easy.  If  it  gets  cold,  re- 
new the  boiling  water,  but  remember  to  take  the 
hot  water  out  to  your  work,  never  the  work  near 
rt  fire. 

By  the  time  your  last  dresses  are  ready  to  hang 
out  the  first  will  be  dry  and  you  can  see  If  there 
are  any  extra  touches  needed.  If  .'»o.  put  them 
through  a  bath  of  fresh  cleaning  solution.  Shake 
out.  and  dry  again.  They  will  need  no  pressing. 
i>ven  though  there  are  small  pleats.  Let  them  air 
until  all  odor  is  gone  which  will  require  only  a 
short   time. 

t'ou:  any  solution  that  you  may  have  left  into 
a  K'fis.^  jar  and  cover  tightly.  Keep  in  some  build- 
ing where  there  is  no  fire.  When  the  sediment 
settles  pour  off  the  upper  part  and  you  have  ma- 
terial for  doing  more  cleaning  of  colored  goods. 

O 

Play  Time  Helps 

SHOOTING  baskets  is  an  excellent  pastime  for 
children.  Remove  the  bottom  from  a  peach 
i».isket.  one  of  those  holding  a  half  bushel,  and  put 
a  stout  wire  aroimd  the  top  with  a  firm  loop  at 
■  >ne  side.  Drive  hooks  in  the  clothes  pole  or  a 
fence  post,  some  low  for  the  younger  tots  and 
scune  at  regulation  height.  Hang  your  basket  on 
one  of  these,  and  use  any  large  ball.  Patience  will 
develop  skill  that  may  be  usefvil  in  later  years 
when  the   "tot"  makes  the  high  school   team. 

^         :!:         * 

In  plaie  of  wooden  beads,  elbow  macaroni  may 
Of  strung  on  rainy  days  and  if  mother  wl.«hes  to 
r«)lor  It.  drop  In  strong  bluing,  or  In  beet  juice  and 
spread  en  a  board  until  thoroughly  dry. 

i>        *        ^ 

Scrambled  pictures  are  the  delight  of  every 
child,  but  it  is  difficult  to  buy  one  that  Is  not  too 
complicated.  Take  any  colored  picture  of  a  horse. 
Hon.  house,  flowers  or  children.  Past  on  a  heavy 
cardboard  and  cut  in  triangles,  squares,  octagons. 
rerlanglj.-.  etc.,  with  a  sharp  knife. 


Keep  your  hat>  smart  and  new  looking  by  care- 
fully phu-ing  them  on  u  form  that  can  l>e  adjusted 
lo  the  si/.e  needed. 

Tiiene  forms  can  Ik'  had  in  various  colors  and 
■A  \arlety  of  materials — prl<'es  ranging  from  .*)0<- 
to  81  .*.">!  Writf  HoHH'  Department  for  informa- 
tion, sending  the  usual  stani|M-d  envelope  for  reply. 

Hot  Weather  Recipes 

Spanish  Cream 

SPANISH  cream  Is  one  of  those  desserts  cool 
and  light  enough  for  a  hot  day,  and  yet  satis- 
fying because  of  the  blend  of  eggs  and  milk.  Al- 
mond is  a  flavoring  most  people  like  In  Spanish 
cream  served  alone  or  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  Vanilla  ii  preferable,  if  fniit  sauce  Is  add- 
ed. Strawberries,  raspberries,  sliced  peaches  or 
apricots  are  all  excellent  accompaniments  foi 
Spanish  cream  The  recipe  is  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

One  tablespoon  gelatin,  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water,  one  quart  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  four  or  five  eggs,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  almond  extract,  or  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  five  min- 
utes. Heat  the  milk  In  a  double  boiler,  and  add 
to  It  the  sugar  and  the  salt.  Beat  the  egg  yolks, 
gradually  add  the  hot  milk  to  them,  mix  well, 
pour  back  Into  the  double  boiler,  and  cook  this 
mixture  until  it  coats  a  spoon.  Remove  it  from  the 
fire,  add  the  softened  gelatin,  stir  well,  and  chill 
until  partially  set.  Beat  the  custard,  add  the  flav- 
firing.  fold  in  the  well-beaten  egg  whites,  pour 
into  individual  molds  or  a  pudding  dish  wet  with 
cold  water,  and  set  away  to  become  firm.  Serve 
with  cream  or  with  crushed  fruit  .sauce. 

Fruit  Cup 

Many  combinations  of  fruit,  fresh  or  canned, 
may  be  u.sed  for  fruit  cup.  Use  colors  that  blend 
or  contrast  pleasantly  and  combine  acid  fruits 
with  sweet,  and  firm  with  juicy  kinds.  Cut  large 
fruits  into  small  attractive  pieces,  mix  lightly  so 
that  they  keep  their  shape,  sweeten  slightly,  chill 
before  .seiving.  and  garnish  the  in<llvidual  servings 
with  sprigs  of  mint  or  choice  bright-colored  fruits. 

Good  combinations  are:  Strawberries,  oranges 
and  apples.  Purple  grapes  with  seeds  removed, 
grapefruit  and  apricots.  Peaches,  raspberries  and 
pineapples.  Watermelon,  honeydew  or  muskmelon 
and  oranges.  Red  cherries,  pears  and  green 
grapes. 

KtiGS   HAVE    FOOD   VALl  KS 

F"^3R  health,  an  egg  a  day  for  each  member  of 
the  family  over  two  years  of  age  and  an  egg 
yolk  for  the  baby  is  recommended  by  the  New 
York  stale  college  of  home  economics  at  Cornell 
University. 

Eggs  are  one  of  the  best  sources  of  iron  anil 
protein  as  well  as  of  the  vitamins  A  and  D.  and 
they  contain  phosphorus  and  lime  or  calcium.  The 
white  of  the  egg  is  rich  in  protein  while  the  yolk 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  minerals  and  vita- 
mins. Since  the  baby  receives  protein  from  his 
milk,  the  yolk  is  the  only  part  of  the  egg  which 
he  needs;  older  children  and  adults  will  benefit 
from  the  whole  egg 


Waterless  Cooking 

By   HILDA    ItlCH.MON'D 

IF  you  cannot  afford  one  of  the  good  wuterles.i 
cookers  just  now,  a  very  good  substit  ite  for 
steaming  may  be  obtained  by  putting  ib.e  veg- 
etables with  a  very  little  water  in  the  oven  anJ 
covering  them  tightly.  For  example  splna<  h  can 
be  cooked  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  cassei.lt  by 
simply  draining  and  shaking  off  part  of  the  mois- 
ture. Cover  and  cook  till  tender  In  its  own  juice. 
Acid  butter  and  rings  of  hard' cooked  egg  and  serve  I 
right  in  the  dish. 

Kven  a  tin  coffee  can  with  a  little  hole  punched 
in  the  lid  so  it  will  not  explode  will  steau.  new- 
peas  in  the  oven  with  a  few  tablespoons  of  water  | 
They  are  delicious.  Tomatoes  can  be  oven  cooked 
in  a  can  or  casserole  or  even  a  granite  pan  with 
a  cover.  The  popular  "five-and-ten"  stores  often ! 
have  small  pans  with  rather  tight  fitting  covers  | 
well  adapted  to  steaming.  We  like  baked  apples 
steamed  for  half  the  time,  and  then  the  cover  | 
removed   to  let   the   fruit  brown. 

A  piece  of  ham  cooked  In  the  oven  with  a  little  | 
.vater  in  a  closely  covered  kettle  Is  much  nicer 
we  think,  than  boiled  on  the  stove.  It  takes  longer 
but  the  flavor  seems  much  Improved  by  the  slow  I 
steaming.  Any  one  who  has  eaten  steamed  .^nioked  | 
ham  from  the  pressure  cooker  knows  that  it  i.-;  de- 
licious, and  a  kettle  with  a  clo.se  cover  make.s  a  | 
good  substitute  in  the  oven. 

A  friend  who  makes  delicious  fried,  baked  or  I 
loast  chicken  for  socials,  browns  the  pieces  on  top| 
of  the  stove,  packs  them  In  a  stone  jar  with  a  lid 
bakes  till  tender  and  takes  them  piping  hot  to  the  I 
supper  or  dinner.  It  certainly  is  "some  eatir.s;  a.*| 
the  children  say. 


For  Style  and  Saving 

No.  6895. — Girls"  dress.  Cut  in  five  sizes:  S.  10 
12.  14  and  16  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  3^ 
yards  of  material  35  inches  wide.  For  contrasting 
material  'S  yard  is  required  35  inches  wile,  cut 
crosswise.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6704.  Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes:  '.'.  3.4 
and  5  years.  A  4-year  size  reqidres  1".  y;u'ls  of 
material  35  Inches  wide.  The  shoulder  '"  -v  «ill 
require  1  yard  of  ribbon.    Price  15c  or  twn  i  r  25c 

No.  6891.  -Ladies'  morning  frock.    Cut   m  eight 
sizes:    38.  40.  42,  44.  46.  48.  50  and  52  Inil.o  bust 
measure.    A  46-lnch  size  requires  4*^  yant-  of  39- 
Inch   material.    For  contrasting   material 
Is  required  cut  crosswise.    The  width  of  tl.' 
at   the  lower  edge  with  plait   fulness  exii : 'led  i.- 
2';  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 
How   to   Order 

Be  8uie  to  write  plainly,  giving  name,  aidres". 
order  number  and  size.  Send  your  order  to  I':itteni 
Department.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7.'!0i  Penn 
Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Do  Your  Own  Dry 
Cleaning 

By   BESSIE   L.   MTNA-^I 

EVERY  woman  who  is  economically  inclined 
enjoys  cleaning  her  silk  and  crepe  dresses 
at  home  if  she  has  a  porch  on  which  to  do 
the  work.  There  are  preparations  on  the  market 
which  are  less  inflammable  than  gasoline.  Still 
one  should  use  all  precaution  and  never,  never 
work  with  them  near  a  fire.  In  the  country  you 
have  special  advantages  and  can  surely  play  safe 

and  the  cleaning  is  really  mere  play. 

You  may  get  a  good  cleaning  compound  at  the 
service  station  for  sixty  cents  a  gallon.  Two  gal- 
lons will  clean  half  a  dozen  or  more  silk  or  crepe 
«lres9es.  to  say  nothing  of  scarfs,  ribbons,  and 
gloves— less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  dress  at  a 
first-class  dry  cleaning  establishment.  It  is  really 
very  easily  done,  once  you  know  how. 

The  great  secret  is  in  having  your  dishes  per- 
fectly clean.  If  a  pan  or  pail  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  give  it  a  rub  with  a  cloth  mois- 
tened with  the  cleaning  solution,  even  after  you 
think  it  is  clean.  Porcelain,  granite,  or  tinware 
will  do  the  work  in  a  satisfactor>-  manner. 

Remove  all  fancy  buckles.  If  there  are  spots 
from  ice  cream  or  other  sweets,  go  over  them  with 
a  cloth  dampened  in  clear  warm  water  before  com- 
in>;ncing  the  real  cleaning.  You  will  find  it  hard 
to  locate  them  after  the  goods  has  been  wet  with 
the  cleaning  compound.  Set  your  pail  of  liquid  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  water  as  it  is  more  effective  when 
heated.  Put  just  enough  of  the  cleaning  material 
in  the  pail  to  thoroughly  cover  a  dress  and  have  a 
."lecond  dish  of  the  solution  for  a  fresh  rinse  after 
cleaning.  Commence  with  the  lightest  colored 
piece  you  have.  Do  not  rub  as  this  may  injure  the 
texture.  A  soft  brush  may  be  used  on  collars  or 
.soiled  places.  The  goods  should  never  be  wrung, 
either  by  hand  or  with  the  wringer.  Squeeze  as 
dry  as  possible.  Then  pass  through  a  second  bath 
in  the  same  way.  dipping  up  and  down  and  squeez- 
ing. Shake  out  well  and  place  on  a  hanger  or  pin 
at  the  shoulders  and  hang  in  the  .shade  to  dry. 

Colon  will  not   Kiin 

Then  proceed  with  the  next  piece  of  light  color, 
leaving  the  darker  colored  things  for  the  last. 
If  a  dress  is  dark  with  a  light  vest,  do  not  worry, 
but  treat  it  as  if  it  were  all  of  one  color,  and  it 
will  come  oxit  all  right.  Add  to  the  solution  as  it 
IS  taken  up  by  the  material,  just  adding  enough 
more  to  make  the  work  easy.  If  it  gets  cold,  re- 
new the  boiling  water,  but  remember  to  take  the 
hot  water  out  to  your  work,  never  the  work  near 
a  tire. 

By  the  time  your  last  dresses  are  ready  to  hang 
out  the  first  will  be  dry  and  you  can  see  if  there 
are  any  extra  touches  needed.  If  so,  put  them 
through  a  bath  of  fresh  cleaning  solution.  Shake 
out.  and  dry  again.  They  will  need  no  pressing, 
even  though  there  are  small  pleats.  Let  them  air 
until  all  odor  is  gone  which  will  require  only  a 
short  time. 

Pour  any  solution  that  you  may  have  left  into 
a  glass  jar  and  cover  tightly.  Keep  in  some  build- 
ing where  there  is  no  fire.  When  the  sediment 
settles  pour  off  the  upper  part  and  you  have  ma- 
terial for  doing  more  cleaning  of  colored  goods. 
O- 

Play  Time  Helps 

SHOOTING  baskets  is  an  excellent  pastime  for 
children.  Remove  the  bottom  from  a  peach 
)>!i.sket.  one  of  those  holding  a  half  bushel,  and  put 
II  stout  wire  around  the  top  with  a  firm  loop  at 
one  side.  Drive  hooks  in  the  clothes  pole  or  a 
fence  post,  some  low  for  the  younger  tots  and 
some  at  regulation  height.  Hang  your  basket  on 
one  of  these,  and  use  any  large  ball.  Patience  will 
develop  skill  that  may  be  useful  in  later  years 
when  the  "tot"  makes  the  high  school  team, 
n     <>     * 

In  place  of  wooden  beads,  elbow  macaroni  may 
iH-  strung  on  rainy  days  and  if  mother  wishes  to 
color  it,  drop  in  strong  bluing,  or  in  beet  juice  and 
.spread  on  a  board  until  thoroughly  dry. 
*     *     * 

Scrambled  pictures  are  the  delight  of  every 
child,  but  it  is  difficult  to  buy  one  that  ia  not  too 
complicated.  Take  any  colored  picture  of  a  horse. 
Hon,  house,  flowers  or  children.  Past  on  a  heavy 
i-ardboard  and  cut  in  triangles,  squares,  octagons. 
rertanglas.  etc..  with  a  sharp  knife. 


Keep  your  hats  smart  and  new  looking  by  care- 
fully placing  them  on  u  form  that  ran  be  adjusted 
to  the  Kixe  needed. 

The«M>  forms  can  lie  had  in  various  colors  and 
a  variety  of  materials — prices  ranging  from  50c 
to  $l.lo.  Write  Homi-  Department  for  informa- 
tion, sending  the  usual  stumped  en\  elope  for  reply. 

Hot  Weather  Recipes 

Spanish  Cream 

SPANISH  cream  is  one  of  those  desserts  cool 
and  light  enough  for  a  hot  day,  and  yet  satis- 
fying because  of  the  blend  of  eggs  and  milk.  Al- 
mond is  a  flavoring  most  people  like  in  Spanish 
cream  served  alone  or  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  Vanilla  is  preferable,  if  fruit  sauce  is  add- 
ed. Strawberries,  raspberries,  sliced  peaches  or 
apricots  are  all  excellent  accompaniments  for 
Spanish  cream  The  recipe  is  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

One  tablespoon  gelatin,  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water,  one  quart  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  four  or  five  eggs,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  almond  extract,  or  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  five  min- 
utes. Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  add 
to  it  the  sugar  and  the  salt.  Beat  the  egg  yolks, 
gradually  add  the  hot  milk  to  them,  mix  well, 
pour  back  into  the  double  boiler,  and  cook  this 
mixture  until  it  coats  a  spoon.  Remove  It  from  the 
fire,  add  the  softened  gelatin,  stir  well,  and  chill 
until  partially  set.  Beat  the  custard,  add  the  flav- 
oring, fold  in  the  well-beaten  egg  whites,  pour 
into  individual  molds  or  a  pudding  dish  wet  with 
cold  water,  and  set  away  to  become  firm.  Serve 
with  cream  or  with  cnished  fruit  sauce. 

Fruit  Cup 

Many  combinations  of  fruit,  fresh  or  canned, 
may  be  used  for  fruit  cup.  Use  colors  that  blend 
or  contrast  pleasantly  and  combine  acid  fruits 
with  sweet,  and  firm  with  juicy  kinds.  Cut  large 
fruits  into  small  attractive  pieces,  mix  lightly  so 
that  they  keep  their  shape,  sweeten  slightly,  chill 
before  seiving,  and  garnish  the  individual  servings 
with  sprigs  of  mint  or  choice  bright -colored  fruits. 

Good  combinations  are:  Strawberries,  oranges 
and  apples.  Purple  grapes  with  seeds  removed, 
grapefruit  and  apricots.  Peaches,  raspberries  and 
pineapples.  Watermelon,  honeydew  or  muskmelon 
and  oranges.  Red  cherries,  pears  and  green 
grapes. 

« 

EGGS  H.WE   FOOD   V.VLl  E8 

FpDR  health,  an  egg  a  day  for  each  meml>er  of 
the  family  over  two  years  of  age  and  an  egg 
yolk  for  the  baby  is  recommended  by  the  New- 
York  stale  college  of  home  economics  at  Cornell 
University. 

Eggs  are  one  of  the  best  sources  of  iron  and 
protein  an  well  as  of  the  vitamins  A  and  D,  and 
they  contain  phosphorus  and  lime  or  calcium.  The 
white  of  the  egg  Is  rich  in  protein  while  the  yolk 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  minerals  and  vita- 
mins. Since  the  t>aby  receives  protein  from  his 
milk,  the  yolk  is  the  only  part  of  the  egg  which 
he  need.s;  older  children  and  adults  will  benefit 
from  the  whol*  egg. 


Waterless  Cooking 

By  HILD.\  RICHMOND 

IF  you  cannot  afford  one  of  the  good  w aterles.s  I 
cookers  just  now,  a  very  good  substitute  for] 
steaming  may  be  obtained  by  putting  the  veg- 
etables with  a  very  little  water  in   the  oven  and 
covering  them   tightly.    For  example  spinach  can 
be  cooked  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  casscK^le  by  i 
simply  draining  and  shaking  off  part  of  the  mois- 1 
ture.    Cover  and  cook  till  tender  in  its  own  juice. 
Add  butter  and  rings  of  hard* cooked  egg  and  sent  \ 
right  in  the  dish. 

Even  a  tin  coffee  can  with  a  little  hole  punched  I 
in  the  lid  so  it  will  not  explode  will  steam  new- 
peas  in  the  oven  with  a  few  tablespoons  of  water 
They  are  delicious.  Tomatoes  can  be  oven  cooked 
in  a  can  or  casserole  or  even  a  granite  pan  with  I 
a  cover.  The  popular  "flve-and-ten"  stores  often 
have  small  pans  with  rather  tight  fitting  covers 
well  adapted  to  steaming.  We  like  baked  apples 
steamed  for  half  the  time,  and  then  the  cover  | 
removed   to  let   the  fruit  brown. 

A  piece  of  ham  cooked  in  the  oven  w  itb  a  little  { 
water  in  a  closely  covered  kettle  is  much  nicer 
we  think,  than  boiled  on  the  stove.  It  takes  longer. 
but  the  flavor  seems  much  improved  by  the  slow  I 
steaming.  Any  one  who  has  eaten  steamed  .smoked 
bam  from  the  pressure  cooker  knows  that  it  ia  de- 
licious, and  a  kettle  with  a  close  cover  makes  a  | 
good  substitute  in  the  oven. 

A  friend  who  makes  delicious  f ri^,  baked  or  i 
I  oast  chicken  for  socials,  browms  the  pieces  on  top 
of  the  stove,  packs  them  in  a  stone  Jar  with  a  lid. 
bakes  till  tender  and  takes  them  piping  hot  to  the 
supper  or  dinner.  It  certainly  is  "some  eating  a.<| 
the  children  say. 


^>- 


For  Style  and  Saving 

No.  6895. — Girls'  dress.    Cut  in  five  sizes :  S.  10 
12,  14  and  16  years.    A  12-year  size  requires  3h  I 
yards  of  material  35  inches  wide.    For  contrastiDf 
material    S   yard  is   required  35   Inches  wwle.  cut| 
crosswise.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  670*  Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four  sizes:  2.  3, 41 
and  5  years.  A  4-year  size  requires  l^n  yards  of  I 
material  35  inches  wide.  The  shoulder  bow  wi!l| 
require  1  yard  of  ribbon.    Price  15c  or  two  inr  25c 

No.  6S91. --Ladies'  morning  frock.  Cut  in  eight  I 
sizes:  38,  40.  42.  44.  46,  48,  50  and  52  Inches  bust 
measure.  A  46-inch  size  requires  4'k  yard-  of  39-1 
inch  material.  For  contrasting  material  -  yard  I 
is  required  cut  crosswise.  The  width  of  tl.-  dress  j 
at  the  lower  edge  with  plait  fulness  extended  i!i| 
2' 2  yards.  Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 
How   to  Order 

Be  sme  to  write  plainly,  giving  name,  address".  I 
order  number  and  size.  Send  your  order  to  Patten  I 
Department,  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  PenB| 
Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Let  tlie 
taste -test 
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"  W  hat  a 

r«'aM>n  lhi<4  i>!" 

Gnipv  ■  \iits.  .t/»«'(ifi//> 
tnikfit.  M  pxiffiliiiniilh 
easy  to  tligfst. 


Grape  Nuts 


".\n  rxccllrnl 

n'n«<»ii  lifrr" 
(•raiH'-\iils.  uilli  milk  or 
rream,  is  u  vlI'lMilnnfril, 
noil  rislii lip  —  niiik)-s  ihe 
liflht  hri'iikliiit  xifr. 


Taste  GrfipO'ISutS.  R«'li^l>  the  ta^ly 
flavor  of  tlit'se  golWon  hrowii  kernel!?.  Eaeh  meaty 
morsel  is  oven-erir"|te<l  to  a  cruin-liv,  iiiit-like  jrootliiesisi, 
.\iul  liii<:e«l  tliroiijili«mt  >villi  the  ever-!K»-delieale 
^^\eelne.".s  of  pure  malt  sugar. 

Sheer  delicioiisness!   r/i«/"s  the  ehief 

reason  uhv  Grape-Nuts  is  a  favorite  food  on  mil- 
lions of  Ameriean  breakfast  tables.  Buy  it  totlav  for 
hrrakfast  tomorron: 


'I'd  clip  out 

this  reason" 
drape  •  \uis  provitli's 
nuiiiy  intilril  i  itnl  <•/#•- 
meiil^  for  itrofiiT  grim  ill 
iind  slrviiiith  of  c  hi  I- 
tiren's  lnHlits. 
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LOOK!     New     GUAI»E-NLTS    RVCKAGE!  PosTrMr«M,..M.lNC..Ha..le<:re..LMi.i.i,an.   .-,.r.y.c 

tirap^'>»uU.lo|[fihrr*»iihlh^lrf«'bt"iklrfHappi*'rn.t»«fr.»tnBeiit-rBtpakfa-lf." 

CJrape-Ntits  now  ecunes  in  a  gay,  eolorful  rieir  package.  ^.^^^ __^ _ 

But  the  r»ra|»e.Nuts  in  the  urn  |»aekage  is  the  same  de- 
lieious  food  so  popular  for  many  years.  Only  tlu>  package 
has  been  changed.  Lo<»k  for  it  on  your  groe«T*s  shelves. 


SirrrL. 
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INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


ht  Ctonomietl  Tran$perl*lien 


Model  29  Repeating 
Shotgun,  1 2  gouge.  Price, 
Standard  Grade,  $49.30 


IT'S  WISE  TO  CHOOSE  A  SIX 

Six-eylinder  performance 

i^ithout  added  cost  for 

gas,  oil  or  upkeep 


The  swing  to  the  Six  in  the  low-price  field  grows  steadily 
bigger  and  more  impressive  every  day.  Farm  owners 
especially  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  new  Chevrolet  not 
only  gives  all  the  advantages  of  six -cylinder  smoothness, 
power,  flexibility  and  comfort  —  but  does  so  without  added 
cost  for  operation  or  upkeep. 

In  a  recent  officially -observed  economy  run.  a  Chevrolet  six- 
cylinder  Coach  Mon  first  place,  averaging  better  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  gallon.  And  no  automobile  surpasses  Chevrolet 
in  oil  economy  or  shou  s  a  lower  expense  for  tires.  None  offers 
owners  the  benefits  of  more  efficient  service  than  that  avail- 
able at  more  than  10.000  authorized  (Chevrolet  service  stations, 
where,  on  many  service  and  repair  operations,  the  flat-rate 
charges  are  the  lowest  in  the  automotive  industry. 

And  Che\rol<'t  six -c>  Under  smoothn»'ss  saves  the  entire  car 
from    the    wear    of    constant     \ibration,    lowering    the    cost 


The  (jiHich,  tryoa.f.  n.  h.  farlnry;  Flint,  \firhifnn 

of  maintenance  and  assuring  a  longer -lived  autonu 
Before  you  decide  on  any  car  in  the  low-price  field,  be 
to  try  out  the  Chevrolet  Six.  Lt'arn  for  yourself  wh 
difference  six  cylinders  make.  Note  how  smoothly  and  t|ii 
the  power  flows — how  easily  (Chevrolet  climbs  steep  li^ 
pulls  through  mud  and  sand — maintains  top  speeds. 

Know  the  advantages  of  such  modern  features  as  Fisher  ' 
— semi-elliptic  springs — I^nejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorb" 
weatherproof   4-wheel    brakes — safety   gasoline    tank    iii 
rear  of  the  car.     Find  out  the  small  down  payment  an<l 
(i.M.A.C.  terms  available  to  everv  (Chevrolet  buver. 
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Then  you  will  realize  why  more  and  more  motorists ever\  •  kT'" 

an-  finding  it  wise  to  choose  a   Chevrolet  Six  —  for  «'c«ii  mx. 

for    performance,    for    beauty,    for    conifcjrt.    for    safetv  -'"'" 
la>ting   enjoyment    and    sati^factioll! 
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CHEVROLET  SIX 
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Game  Getters 


Every  One 


W^HAT  Style  of  gun  do  you  like?  What  kind  of  game 
do  you  hunt?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  tcU  you 
which  Remington  to  select.  Each  one  represents  the  finest  in 
its  particular  class. 

The  new  Model  29,  pump  action  shotgun,  12  gauge  was  introduced 
last  year.  Its  many  improvements  appealed  to  sportsmen  at  once  and  it  is 
already  a  popular  favorite  for  both  wild  fowl  and  upland  shooting.  It 
famous  for  its  smooth,  fast  action  and  graceful  appearance. 

Those  who  prefer  a  20  gauge  find  in  the  Model  17  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired-light weight,  attractive  lines  and  finish,  and  the  smoothest  action  ever  developed 
for  a  repeating  shotgun. 

The  Model  14  Slide  Action  Repeating  Rifle  is  popular  for  deer,  moose,  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  bear,  and  other  big  game. 

Model  25  is  smaller,  but  it  will  kill  a  deer.   It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  all-purpose 
rifle  you  will  find. 

The  famous  .22  caliber  Remingtons— Model  24  Autoloader,  and  Model  12  Slide  Action 
Repeater,  are  unsurpassed  for  small  game  and  for  killing  farm  pests. 

Every  Remington  is  accurate,  well  balanced,  and  beautifully  made  of  tlic  finest 
materials.   You  can  see  these  Remingtons  at  your  dealer's.  Or,  if  he  hasn't 
them  in  stock,  ask  us  for  a  circular  describing  the  gun  you  want.  Show 
this  to  your  dealer,  point  out  the  gun  you  have  selected,  and  he 
can  get  it  for  you  quickly. 
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I  i,ln  l»rli,rrv  _     VliihCab *625 

Clm..!-  I36.>     ...        ,         .      , 

I  rtt-rt  /.oft     fartoTY 

H.n.l.lrr  l)»li»'»»HO     I  l.ul.     \f,rh.,     tprrial 
(I'tik-u/rUn  pxtrii)  equtpmrnt  ttiira. 


REMINGTON    ARMS    COMPANY.    Inc. 

Origitiulors  of  KUanhurt  Ammunition 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 
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The  jovial  gentleman  with  the  corn-cob  pipe  is  "Old  Hunch"— 

famous  exponent  of  the  circuit-clout  .  .  .  and  P.  A.  for  pipes.  Hi's 

been  rooting  for  Prince  Albert  for  years  I 


I. 
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You  CAN  always  count  on  Prince  Albert  to 
come  through.  It  was  a  hit  from  the  start  and 
numbers  its  fans  by  the  million.  No  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush-leagues  .  .  .  it's  just  the 
greatest  pipe-tobacco  that  ever  stepped  up  to 
a  match  for  a  joy-drive  into  deep  center. 

Buy  a  tidy  red  tin  of  good  old  P.  A.  Swing 
back  the  lid  and  catch  that  rich,  rare  aroma. 
Pop  a  load  into  your  pipe  and  light  up.   Cool 


as  a  homer  that  wins  in  the  ninth.  Mellow  and 
mild  and  long-burning,  down  to  the  last  sweet 
drag.  That's  Prince  Albert,  Men. 

Jimmy-pipe  or  makin's  papers,  it's  all  the 
same  to  this  double-header.  No  matter  how 
many  innings  you  play,  morning  to  midnight, 
you're  safe  .  .  .  and  satisfied  .  .  .  with  P.  A. 
Team-up  with  this  big-league  pennant-cincher, 
and  see  what  a  team-mate  it  is.  The  pass- 


as  an  umpire  deciding:  "Strike  TWO!"  Sweet      word's  "P.  A." — don't  muff  it! 

Fringe  albert 


More     tobacco     and     '»■■'* 

pipe- joy.    There    arc      '''^^ 

full  ounces  in  every  i"> 


— the  national  joy-smoke! 


**'19?0.   R.    J.   RrvnoMi  Toharco 
Company,   WinslonSalrm.    N.    C 


Sure  Shot  for 
Worms 
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I  ^  the  worm  tablet  that  carries  full 
Lith  Nicotine  and  Kamala  RIGHT  TO 
!;  WORMS.  These  two  most  effective 
for  killing  round  and  tape  worms  in 
!  :i3  and  turkeys,  are  preserved  fresl> 
trong  by  a  hard,  air-tight,  insoluble 
(Siting  that  nothing  destroys  but  the 
fr.ndngof  the  gizzard. 

It  -  tid  and  offered  as  a  step  in  advance  of 
;, :  w  rin  tablets  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
l.uiry  remedy  manufacturers  in  the  busi- 
iie>.>.  See  your  dealer  or  order  by  maiL 

M^W  ^^^  /MicoTiHe\ 
p      ^       Vkamala/ 

N-K  Tablets 

CuJ'.'ntttd'' Sstitftetion  or  your  money  bsett" 


StZ  YOUR  DBALKK:  IF  HE  CAN'T 
SirrLY  YOU.   ORDER  BY  M.UL. 

I      :>••«  money  order  or  ■t.impt,  indicatlagUie 
•    '  uadqu^acity  deilted.  VVc  pay  poatase. 
Adult  Stse  Chick  sue 

i-n>.  Bird*  Mid  orer  TTodcr  4-n>. 

M fl.«»        M t.U 

!•• l.TJ       IM I.M 

»•• i.—       t— 4.M 

l*M 12.M 

IK  \TT  rOOD  CO..  IM  Walnut  StrcM 
Ocpt.  141-A.    PhlladatphU.  Pa. 


QIIAUTV  ; 

CHICKS  ?&"!»,; 


Ttnereil    8tr.    W. 
BuTtd     RMkf    . . 

_     C.    RHi 

Htny  MiiM 


8  M  >rr  IM 
...  (.M»<r  IM 
...  7.M»«rlM 
...       t-M  p*r  IM 

.     I«m;  1.0«0  Iou  le  IM>. 
dcllnwr  fiiarmniMd.    0rd*r  fyow  tki*  id  or 
ir^*  circular. 

C  P  LEISTER,   Bn  P.  McAfatmile.  f» 


WILL   SHIP   C.O.D 

S     C.    RHi    

Bkrni    RMki    . . 
Whtto     Lrthoriii 
H»inf    Mined     .... 
Light    Mi»d 

I 


2}        M  IM 

t2.7$  U  M  19  M 

2.7S     S.M  ».M 

2.2}     4.M  7.M 

1.M     4.M  f.N 

2.M     S.7S  «.M 

1.000  lot!  iR  i*M     ytf9  mae 
d#liTery.  _<'lrru]%r_ 


w    A     LAUVCR.      Bm  F.      McALISTCRVILLC.    PA. 


ULSH'S  Snpenor  Chicks 

\vhr«  w>in*>rt«..  «^ '"1  !•<  1  "  "i.i!« 
Kook.  »i>(l  B»rr«U  llt«k«.  ^^  -u  i-  r  1" ' 
ll'iiT  MH«t.  t:  <*«  I'M-  I""  Mill'  <  OD. 
l'jt%  ll't  dellTvrT  vu*r«utM«t  rtM'<«  raid. 
JAS.    C.    ULSH.  B«tnr  S»rlRtV   Ps. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


H.»iT    .Mlifd     .  t  W  t»r  M» 

.Vtlraotl'*    iirlrf»  oli     .';    *    4 

wtfli  old  rh(<*«  C.O.K.  Pf-- 

tiir  r»i.l     iixfr  !.'•  tmni. 

J.  A  Baumfirdner,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


PURE 
BRED 


CHICKS 

8«|-'"    RiKkt— B.    C 

.J        '  ^~i  KM  t«r  IM. 
'WIN    HAT(iHERY. 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  0. 
II. M  Ptf  IM  BMft*  Brder 

M.M  U7.M  t75 

M(AlUi*nrtii«.   Pa. 


D>}  Old  CUck 


.Pullats  ^'''''^''^~    I-*!**.  ^''* 


I.*rc» 
H   r.  Whit*-  I*Bhom» 
'1  uy    <.>    32K    ftit     Bahv    C1iirk«.     ciockrrvlt 

"•  .  cricoid     PullM<     for    Ml-       Writ* 

•hw^  .    PMitry    Fana*.      Bm  I}.      Vtrtallltt.    CM* 


Quality  cwcks  ;:!;*:::-"•*:  mS 

.'•'Mid  (i"l»«l  ^iMi'anlfrd      CalalocFri*- 
KOI  V  POt'LTRT  TAKDS.  Bm  44.  B«*'W  Vrinf t.  Pa. 
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Advertising 


taken    the    place    ot    grand- 
er's  knowledge.   Vou  may   b« 
-  a  thing  advertised  is  as  rep- 
uted.  If  it  is  not,  the  person 
■  ing  it  and  the  one  selling  it 
quickJy  lose  your  coiilideuLC 
s    your    patronage.    People    do 
'  dare  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
•  I  sing — to   do   so    is   to   invite 
fA  factories  and   store* 

lie  advertisements  in   f'KXN- 
I.VAKI.K   FARMER   are   re- 

'>le.  When  answerins  them. 
'  the  advertiser  where  you  saw 
-  .id. 
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Our  First  Glimpse  of  England 
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By  H.  C.   KNAXDEL 


SAILING  across  the  Irish  Sea 
from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  was 
most  pleasant.  The  sea  was 
smooth,  though  sometimes  we  were 
told  it  could  be  quite  "choppy."  As 
we  drew  near  to  Liverpool,  our  boat 
stopped  and  we  picked  up  a  pilot  who 
was  to  see  that  we  docked  in  the 
proper  place  and  manner.  He  came 
aboard  fr»m  a  small  launch,  climbed 
up  the  rope  ladder,  let  down  to  him, 
and  took  his  place  beside  our  Captain. 
After  an  hour's  delay  we  docked  and 
were  soon  whisked  away  to  our  re- 
spective hotels  in  Liverpool  for  dinner 
and  the  night-^and  what  a  dinner 
that  was.  After  dinner  the  crowd 
broke  up  into  small  groups.  Many 
went  sight.seeing  while  others  rested. 
You  can  ride  on  a  double-deck  tram 
car  (street  can  for  one  penny  which 
is  equal  to  two  cents  in  United  States 
money.  I  believe  a  group  of  us  rode 
for  five  miles  for  four  cents  each  In 
our   money. 

Where  Are  the  Motor  Cars?* 

After  a  good  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning,  we  took  motor  coaches  for 
London.  The  country  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  city  of  London  i.s  most 
beautiful.  We  observed  se\'eral  strik- 
ing differences  between  England  and 
the  United  States  in  a  cide  of  some 
200  miles.  Perhaps  the  one  which 
stood  out  the  most  was  the  small 
number  of  automobiles  which  one 
would  see.  Think  of  it,  on  a  Sunday, 
on  a  main  highway,  on  good  roads  ard 
driving  for  miles  without  passing  a 
car.  Well,  the  people  in  England  do 
not  have  automobiles  that  is  tiU.  Bi- 
cycles are  a  common  means  of  loco- 
ihotion  and  then  of  course  tte  tram 
cars  are   very   inexpensive. 

The    second    coutiast   bel\\'eon    the 
United  States  and  England  observed 
on  this  ride  wa^  j  ist  is  outstanding: 
namely,    that    every    fa.'i.ly.    rich    or 
poor,  with  plenty  of  land  or  a  small 
amount,  believes  in  beauty  expressed 
through  flowers.    A  vegetable  garden 
is    not    so    important    but   every   one 
must  have  flower.".    Ro.ses  grow  like 
I  trees  and  are  so  trimmed.  Sweetpeas 
I  are  twice  the  size  of  ours  In  the  States 
and  the  delphiniums  are  of  rare  hues 
with  magnificent  spikes.    Flowers  are 
sold  throughout  all  towns  and  cities 
at    reasonable    prices.     The    English 
I  folks  appreciate  beautiful  Hovers. 
I       Wf   arrived   in   London   on  Sunday 
!  night.  July  20.    Monday  was  spent  in 
getting  organized.    On  Monday  even- 
ing. His  Majesty's  government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
!  Northern  Ireland  gave  a  reception  at 
i  Lancaster    House,    St.    James.     This 
■was  a  great   experience  for  most  of 
the  people  from  the  United  States. 

Pennfiylvanla  Exhibits 

Lancaster  House  is  located  next  to 
the  home  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  -the  residence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England.  The 
house  is  a  magnificent  old  structure 
and  is  now  used  as  the  London  mu- 
seum and  reception  hall  for  formal 
functions  of  state.  Various  kinds  of 
dress  for  the  past  six  centuries  may 
be  seen  In  the  mu.seum.  but  of  great 
Interest  to  u.s  were  the  dress  and  robe 
worn  by  the  present  Queen  and  King 
of  England  at  their  coronation. 

Tuesday.  July  22,  was  spent  in 
viewing  the  Congress  Exhibits.  The 
Congress  was  crflficially  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  York  at  3:00  p.  m.  on  Tues- 
day amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
ilore  than  60  countries  had  repre- 
sentatives present.  This  Congress  has 
.so  far  surpassed  in  scope  an  J  at- 
tendance any  previous  one.  It  is  held 
in  a  magnificent  building  known  as 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  btiilding  and 
its  contents  are  roughly  valued  at  two 
and  one-half  millions  sterling.  The 
exhibition  is  designed  primarily  to 
show  the  development  and  Importance 
of  the  pi>iiltr>'  industry  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.    The  main  fea- 


tures Include  a  series  of  national  ex- 
hibits from  more  than  25  countries. 
These  exhibits  ranging  in  size  from 
144  square  feet  to  6,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  A  representative  cJ- 
lection  of  pure-bred  poultry,  rabbits 
and  pigeons  are  entered  by  exhibitors 
from  16  countries.  The  United  States 
is  well  represented  in  the  live  tird 
exhibit.  Two  Pennsylvania  poultry - 
men  have  birds  exhibited;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Parks  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  has 
some  Barred  Rocks  in  this  exhibit 
and  Bird  Brothers  of  Meyersdale. 
Pennsylvania,  have  some  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 

The  commercial  section,  covering 
40,000  square  feet.  Is  devoted  to  all 
kinds  of  poultry  exhibits.  Every  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  uniform  and 
efficient  planning  throughout  ?he  ex- 
hibit. The  leading  horticultural  firms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land have  cooperated  by  staging 
massed  floral   displays. 

I'nlted  States  in  the  Lead 

The  live  bird  exhibits,  a  selected 
gathering  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
pure  breeding  stock  of  the  world,  ap- 
peal to  all  of  us.  From  the  jungle 
fowl  of  India  to  the  highest  produc- 
ing pedigreed  stock  of  the  world  all 
are  on  display.  Rabbits  are  here  in 
profusion,  while  the  pigeon  gallery 
display  is  second  to  none  ever  held 
throughout  the  world.  Game  birds 
and  waterfowl  of  attractive  hues 
complete  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
livestock  section. 

The  commercial  exhibit  shows  the 
latest  devices  that  human  ingenuity 
has  brought  into  being  for  speeding 
up  the  production  of  the  domeistlc 
hen.  We  can  w^ll  be  proud  of  the 
United  States'  commercial  exhibit  for 
It  Is  far  In  the  lead  of  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

Of  special  Interest  In  the  rxhiblt  if 
the  large  scale  model  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  ranch  at  Calgary  in  i.'an- 
ada.  with  the  nunlature  streams  flow- 
ing through  It  here  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  same  as  their  prototypes 
do  In  the  place  of  Its  origin. 

.\   Musical  Treat 

The  educational  program  of  papers 
together  with  discussions  Is  held  each 
day  from  9:30  a.  m.  until  1:(X)  p.  m. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  pa- 
pers to  be  presented,  five  sections  are 
simultaneously  operating  dally.  While 
the  official  langiiage  of  the  Congress 
Is  English,  Interpreters  are  present  to 
give  a  resume"  of  the  papers  In  sev- 
eral other  tongues. 

From  1:00  p.  m.  to  10:(X)  p.  m.  a 
program  of  music  is  constantly  given. 
The  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  this  regard.  Bands  of  every 
description  are  to  be  heard  at  every 
turn.  During  the  evenings  of  Friday 
and  Saturday,  July  25  and  26,  an 
Army  and  Air  Force  pageant  was 
'Staged  through  the  courte.sy  of  the 
War  Office  and  Air  Ministry.  What 
a  magnificent  spectacle  that  was: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  musical  treat 
was  a  special  Handel  concert:  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  conducted  his  opera 
orchestra  and  the  London  contingent 
of  the  Handel  choir  of  2,000  voices  in 
a  performance  of  the  "Messiah." 
Trained  to  the  finest  point  of  expres- 
sion, this  organization  held  the  at- 
tention of  those  present  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  last   moment. 

Our  stay  in  Lt^ndon  has  been  most 
interesting.  We  have  learned  to 
place  our  shoes  outside  our  bedroom 
.door  so  that  they  may  be  shined.  We 
have  been  able  to  eat  rolls  without 
butter,  to  drink  tea  or  chocolate  in- 
stead of  coffee  and  to  have  the  maid 
bring  hot  water  whenever  ovir  face 
and  hands  need  a  scrubbing.  But  this 
is  London  and  why  have  things  just 
as  you  wotiM  have  at  home.  We  are 
hero  to  see  huvv  other  people  live  and 
we  expect  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the 
bargain. 


IS  OPERATION 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLINGER 

H— SIT TypB  HCILLS 


i   PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 

$110-9*  F.O.B.  Lancoifer 


In  sizes  to 
Operate  with 


7^2  to  40  H.P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor . 

—  ALSO  - 

The  N«.  22  DELLINGER 

BA  TCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 
Ground 

Roughage 
with  m  iritheat  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed. 


ON    DISPLAY 

Comblaatlan  Milla.    FMd  M(IU. 

Feddar  Shraddara.  Cancrcta  Mlaara.Wood  Saw 

aad  Tractor  Saw  Framca 

A.  M.  Dellinger,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


■DIBBLE'S- 
SEED  WHEAT 

HONOR 
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•'O.CO     I  'ir. 


V-^nh^m   crown  Crlmni 

l«.      B       TtMi..th.v.      iirw     <-T"V, 

S4.M    aar   baahfl    and   mhrr   M^wnnalilf    s.«,U 

f'>r    Aii.ii>T    iiiiU    Sci  !emh»r    -inrliii:     Si'!i,l    f"r 

rln'Mlar     Vr'.-.-    T.:>r     .,i.,l     *i,i!n:.Ir*     :.• 

Eiward  F.  DibMe  Secdfreuer 

■•R  r  HoMceye  Falla.  N.  V. 


TZrp  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


scuDirecim.n'^isrs/f^ff'^ 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cut*  stalks,  doesn't  pull  th*IB. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  any  witti  one  man  and  none. 

Great  1.1  Sor  snvrr.   Sold  direct   to  farmers.    Get 

your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Wnte: 

LOVE  MANUFACTUMK  CO..  Da«l  IN  Uecalm.  I«»ai< 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SNIPPING  CRATES   LOANCO  FRCI 

SHU*  vol  II  tlVF.  HINill.Kll.s  and  oth<>r  amiltr;  <• 
Nmr  Yi.rlc'.  iiiile>l  IJtr  roullrr  Howa.  b>  IM.l. 
\V»  ar^  Iw'iided  (tiruml.^lon  merrhanta.  Btrd«  f*il: 
raiunu  n.adr  da'l..  Hiahfat  fncaa  0\\t  cu'lrt  la 
ualiinlted  Irxj'tir-  aSoii^  w.  \Vrt>  for  (|'t'>'ar1naa4 
crsta>.  lak^.  slii|.i4i..  iii<ini'-tlciiii  Holiiiar  calia- 
dar       ^^.!.|f■    r  KRAKAUR   POtJLTRV    CO..    «s» . 

Waal   WaahiRitan   Maittt.   Htm   Tart  Clt». 


WE  NEED 


more  new  laltl 

U  HITI 
and   TROWN 
F(;<.S   direct 

from  the  fitrni.  Write  for  sblpplnft  rarda. 

Our  <l  5  ufu'.t  .tr.fi.c  anJ  f  vr-rrimAt  i,i  .tttr  giia'antet 

ZENITH-GODLEY   CO. 
171  Duanc  Street.  New  York  City 


Dr.  Roniig*s  q"":.*^.;  Chicks 

•arrrd    and   Whita  ^aelia UMarrIM 

*"'"""    •"    -  iiwafrieo 

7.«  arr  IM 

Slllp    »■      O      !• 

Baa  ear  tpriaxs.  Fa. 


WMta    WyandattM 

tiftiy    Minrd      

I''';    i>: '.■«  il    n™   arnrni. 
F.  C.  Kaiiic,  Vatariaarian, 
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KLINE'S  B/UtlED  KOtt  CHICKS 

NOW     t7.M.IN:     I7«M.I000 
Ppml.^:^»n•a     Stata     < 'illi-ua    Strain       Nwia 
N"ler     Vulljr   Ouarant««d     ^^<ld•r    Vt*'    iir- 
d»r  I'-n:  All.  ra»h  ..r«'0  f»  rrnin;i'  i»»m»'-t      .i 
8.  W    KLtHr     B.it  M.    Mi.td1».  r-.k.  P..        ' 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


How  1  Spent  My  Vacation 

ALTHOUGH  I  didn't  take  what  you 
would  call  a  real  trip,  my  vaca- 
tion was  interesting  anyway,  espe- 
cially to  one  who  lives  in  a  town  dur- 
ing the  winter,  for  I  spent  my  vaca- 
tion just  being  a  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer." 

I  migrated  from  the  southern  part 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  the  north- 
ern part  in  June.  My  special  care 
here  is  the  flower  garden.  Being  a 
very  natural  garden,  of  course  it  has 
many  weeds  in  it  which  must  be  tak- 
en out.  When  the  weeds  are  out  and 
the  flowers  are  blooming  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place.  We  have  gladiolus, 
dahlias,  snapdragons,  asters,  larkspur 
and  many  other  flowers. 

Beside  the  flower  garden  we  have 
built  a  rock  garden  and  a  lily  pool. 
The  rock  garden  is  very  pretty  but 
of  course  it  gets  weedy,  too.  The  lily 
pool  is  most  interesting  to  us  and  to 
all  the  neighbors.  We  have  goldfish, 
frogs  and  tadpoles  in  it  and  some  very 
pretty  water  lilies  and  water  hya- 
cinths. 

I  have  always  been  anxious  to  have 
a  wild  flower  garden  so  this  year  my 
longing  was  satisfied.  I  went  to  the 
woods  with  my  basket  and  shovel  and 
it  wasn't  long  until  I  found  a  big 
clump  of  jack-in-the-pulpits  beside  an 
old  stump.  I  found  some  white  violets 
— they  must  have  bloomed  twice- 
some  devil's  paintbrush  and  many 
other  flowers. 

We  have  a  nice  swimming  hole  near 
us  and  we  also  have  a  canoe  for  the 
creek,  so  you  know  we  have  had  lots 
of  fun  there. 

Besides  all  this  farming  if  that's 
what  you'd  call  it  I  was  also  at  a 
training  camp,  for  a  week,  which  was 
held  up  in  the  mountains.  It  was  a 
training  camp  for  the  girls  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  who  belong  to  a 
club  sponsored  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We 
had  a  wonderful  time  besides  learning 
a  lot  that  will  help  us  next  year. 

I  have  certainly  enjoyed  my  sum- 
mer vacation  and  I'm  sorry  that  it 
will  be  over  so  soon. 

Martha  F.  Darsie. 


Folding  Drying  Rack 

ANY  farm  boy  can  make  this 
folding  clothes-drying  rack,  as 
shown  In  the  diagram  (D-6881.  Get 
some  broom  handles,  some  one-by- 
two-lnch  lumber  in  three  and  four- 
foot  lengths,  four  small  bolts  about 
two  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  a  few 
screws  and  nails,  hammer,  saw,  and 
a  brace  and  three-fourths  Inch  bit  to 
enter  ends  of  broom  handles  into  the 
two  side  bars.  The  method  of  con- 
struction Is  evident  from  the  diagram. 
We  have  two  of  these  racks  near 
our    kitchen    range    where    there    is 


about  six  feet  of  clear  wall  space. 
They  come  in  handy  every  day  to  dry 
children's  clothes  and  .small  articles 
that  we  do  not  •wish  to  put  on  the 
line.  They  are  out  of  the  way  and 
out  of  children's  reach.  Also  on 
stormy  days  the  family  wash  can  be 
dried  in  a  day.  The  higher  \ip  on  the 
wall  the  rack  is  placed,  the  quicker 
the  clothes  will  dry.  When  in  highest 
position,  the  bars  are  above  one's 
head  to  avoid  bumping,  and  when  low- 
ered it  is  very  convenient  to  place  on 
and  take  off  clothes.  It  has  many 
advantages   over    rope   lines. 

A  few  screws  at  the  top  will  hol<l 
it  securely  to  the  wall.  It  is  always 
there  and  ready,  but  out  of  the  way. 
If  properly  made  with  offsetting  bolts 
as  shown  in  drawing.  It  will  fold  flat 
against  the  wall.  I.  W.  D. 


Drawn  try  Barbara  Shoemaker,  Fenn'a 
DOH'T   TOV   IiOVE   THE   SAXH7 

Don't  you   love  to  be  in   rain; 
To  Ko  .■^plashing  down  the  .street 
With   the   :iitreainlets  on   your  raincoat 
And   the  rivers  round  your  feet? 

Don't   you   love  to  watch   the   rain 
Dancing   on   your    win4ow-pane. 
Then  Joining  all  and   running  on; 
I   say,   don't    you    love   the   rain? 
Penn.«ylvania.  Ann   Morrison. 


Shenandoah  Valley  Reader 

ILI'VE  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia.  It  is  two  miles  to  our 
school  and  three  miles  to  our  church. 
We  live  on  a  good  road.  Our  house 
Is  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

We  are  very  fortunate  In  having  a 
creek  running  through  our  place.  It 
is  a  good  place  for  bathing  and  a 
wonderful  place  for  our  cattle,  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  of  the  season. 

During  harvest  .season  I  am  busy 
helping  my  father  to  haul  hay  and 
wheat.    I  like  It  very  much. 

We  raise  horses,  cows,  and  sheep 
on  our  farm.  I  am  especially  fond  of 
the  horses.  We  also  raise  lots  of 
hogs  In  the  winter  time.  We  raise 
chickens,  guineas  and  geese.  But  best 
of  all  I  like  our  old  Shepherd  dog.  He 
likes  to  go  with  me  to  the  meadow 
for  the  cows.  He  Is  especially  fond 
of  the  sheep.  He  drives  them  very 
carefully. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  creek  below  a  very  steep  bluff  a 
snake  fell  at  my  feet.  I  was  scared 
at  first,  but  saw  It  was  only  a  water 
snake  and  after  throwing  several 
rocks  at  him  I  killed  him. 

I  like  to  live  on  a  farm  in  the 
country.  The  young  people  of  the 
country  today  have  a  very  promising 
future  with  all  of  the  new  ways  and 
the  modern  conveniences  on  the  farm. 
I  think  the  young  people  of  the  city 
are  losing  half  of  their  lives  by  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  healthy  farm 
life.  Hattie  R.  Diehl. 

Virginia. 


A  Game  or  Two 

P*s  and  Q's 

PLAYERS  sit  in  circle  and  one 
stands  In  middle,  asking  each  in 
turn  a  question  as;  "The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  gone  forth  to  battle.  Tell 
me  where  he  has  gone,  but  mind  your 
P's  and  Q's  "  The  one  questioned  must 
answer  before  questioner  counts  ten. 
naming  a  city  in  Turkey  beginning 
with  the  letter  before  P  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet.  Other  questions  which 
( an  be  asked  are:  "The  circus  has 
come  to  town:  tell  which  animal  roar- 
ed the  loudest?  Which  came  from 
Africa?  Which  has  horns  and  hoofs?  " 
etc.  Each  person  niu.st  an.swer  quick- 
ly or  lose  his  place  in  the  game. 

Pop-It  ,V-|M>p 

PLAYERS  seated  in  circle.  "It  "  in 
ter  points  Angers  at  some  player 
and  says,  "Pop-lty-pop!"  Other  play- 
er tries  to  say  "Pop"  before  "It  "  com- 
pletes his  word.  If  not  successful,  he 
must  change  places  with  "It."    If  cir- 


cle is  large,  have  several  players  In 
center  at  once.  When  "It"  points 
finger  without  saying  anything,  the 
player  must  maintain  silence. 

Animal  Alphabet 

TWO  sides;  person  from  each  side 
names  animal  beginning  with 
letter  "a."  Alternate  in  turn  until  a 
player  cannot  think  of  any  more  "a" 
animals.  That  side  gives  up  a  player 
to  other  side.  Begin  again  with  "b," 
etc.  Time  limit.  Side  having  more 
players  wins. 

Beast.  Bird,   Fish 

PLAYERS  are  seated  In  a  circle. 
One  player  stands  In  the  center 
with  a  soft  ball  made  by  crushing 
paper  or  knotting  up  a  handkerchief. 
This  is  thrown  at  one  of  the  players 
by  the  one  In  the  center,  who  says 
quickly,  "Beast,  bird,  or  fish,"  then 
repeats  one  of  these  classes  and  im- 
mediately counts  ten.  The  player  des- 
ignated must  name  some  beast,  bird 
or  fish,  according  to  the  class  last 
named  by  the  thrower,  before  the  lat- 
ter has  finished  counting  ten.  Falling 
to  do  so,  he  changes  places  with 
thrower. 


Uncle  Toby 


''Nation"  Contest 

1.  A  popular  flower.  Carnation 

2.  To  give.  Donation 

3.  Putting  off.  Procrastination 

4.  The  taking  of  vows.         Ordination 

5.  "Seeing  things."  Hallucination 

6.  Ordered  by  the  Board 

of  Health.  Vaccination 

7.  Common  In  Russia.      Assassination 

8.  One's  fancy.  Imagination 

9.  Disobedience.  Insubordination 

10.  The  end.  Termination 


By  EV.4  L.  HUGHES 

My  Uncle  Toby  used  to  be  - 
The  captain  of  a  ship. 
And  once,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
He  made  a  whaling  trip! 

He  has  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
And  likes  to  joke  a  lot. 
But  I'm  not  always   certain 
If  he's  teasing  me  or  not. 

He  took  me  for  a  cruise  one  time, 
'Way  off  upon  the  sea. 
And  when  we  went  aboard  the  ship 
He  turned  and  said  to  me: 

"Now  mind  that  you  behave  yourself. 
And  don't  you  cry  or  tease. 
For  sometimes  on  the  ocean 
There   comes    up  a   SPANKING 

breeze:' 

O 

MY  ZOTTXiS  VISITOK 

A  little  white  bunny  with  pretty  piijk  •■yet 
The  cutest  thing  I  have  ever  .seen. 

Hopped  in  my  garden  a  short  time  afc'.j 
.\nd   nibbled   iny  cabbage  green. 

He  sampled   the  lettuce  and  radishf.-.  i.»i, 
Then  tasted   my  lovely  red  rose. 

And    never    said    "Thank    you"    when    he 
went   away ; 
Just  wiggled  his  short,  funny  nose. 

I    think    he    should    have    better    manner.' 
than   that 
When   he  visits  my  garden  each  day. 
But   I'm  sure   he  appreciates  all  the  goiid 
things: 
.So  I  shall  not  drive  him  away. 
West   Virginia.  Zora  Wolfe. 


Th«   miffht   Word 

Judge  O'Flaherty:  "Haven't  you  been 
before   me   bef or  7'e' 

Prisoner:  "No,  y'r  honor,  Oi  niver  saw 
but  wan  face  that  looked  like  your:*,  an' 
that   was   a  photograph  of  on  Irish  king." 

Judge  O'Flaherty;  "Diacharged'  I'lill 
tlie    next    case."  -Public   Opinion. 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

The  Housekeeping  Adventures  of  Timmy  Twitchet 

By   RI'TH    PLUMLY   THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


One  night  as  he  and  Bobby  .sat  dis- 
cussing the  matter  over  a  glass  of 
cider,  they  were  surprised  to  hear  a 
rumbling  outside.  "What  can  that 
be?"     Tlmmy   cried   springing   up   in 

alarm,   "Sounds   like "   Bobby  got 

no  further,  for  right  on  the  .heels  of 
the  thunder  came  a  terrible  slam,  the 
house  shook  all  over,  the  lamp  fell  on 
the  floor  and  smashed  to  bits,  it  gre^r 
dark,  w«ll,  as  dark  as  an  attic  can 
be  at  night.  For  five  minute.^  Tlmmy 
and  his  friend  did  not  move.  Then,  as 
nothing  more  seemed  to  be  happen- 
ing, Timmy  crawled  cautiously  «.ut 
from  beneath  the  piano,  where  he  bad 
rolled,  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
match. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  quavered  Bobby 
tremulously  from  under  the  .sofa. 
"Seem  to  have  twisted  my  tall  and 
there's  a  lump  coming  on  my  head," 
replied  Tlmmy,  as  he  found  the  match. 
"How  about  you?"  holding  the  dicker- 
ing light  above  Bobby. 

"A  little  shaken,  thank  you! "  Bob'jy 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  both  stared 
about  uneasily,  but  still  nothing  el.se 
happened.  "Suppose  we  look  out  and 
see  what  it  was,"  suggested  Timmy 
bravely.  Fetching  a  candle  from  the 
kitchen  the  two  went  to  the  front 
door,  but  it  wouldn't  open.  Thoy  push- 
ed and  shoved  till  tht-y  were  red  in 
the  face,  but  could  not  budge  It. 
"That's  funny  "  said  Tlmmy.  "It  never 
stuck    before!" 

They  ran  upstairs  as  fast  as  they 
could  patter  and  threw  up  the  win- 
dows. Timmy  thrust  his  her.d  •mp\il- 
sively  out  the  window.  A»u>ther  lump 
began  to  come,  for  he  had  bumped 
his  head  on  something,  and  before  he 
could  say  anything  Bobby  had  bump- 
ed his  head.  It  was  very  (.ainful,  as 
well   as   provoking. 


They  went  up  to  the  thii  a  story  and 
felt  out  the  little  windjw;  a  oig  ^lack 
mountain  seemed  to  be  jammed  tight- 
ly against  the  house.  "This  is  'cr- 
rlble,"  said  Tlmmy  Twitchet,  sitting 
down  on  a  doll's  trink  In  the  cuner. 
Bobby  set  the  candle  down  on  the 
floor.  "Have  you  a  chimney  .*"  he  ask- 
ed at  last.  There  was  a  chimnev,  hM 
with  a  small  lantera  they  rV».i:H<l 
cautiously  up  and  lool  ed  out  the  t.ip 
Fortunately  Timmy  had  brought  the 
doll  opera  glasses  that  he  fount!  in 
his  bureau  drawer  and  with  this  help 
they  made  out  a  great  trunk.  It  had 
been  pushed  right  up  against  thr  'toll- 
house. "This  ruins  everything,'  mail- 
ed Tlmmy.  "Let's  go  to  bed.  '  pro- 
posed Bobby  .sensibly,  and  as  'here 
seemed  nothing  else  to  do  they  tmneil 
In,  after  tying  up  their  brutse>  vith 
witch  hazel. 

For  several  days  Tlmmy  W'~  '"^ 
deepest  despair,  and  no  wondei  Mfi 
his  view  cut  off  In  this  sudden  fa-  i.k'H 
It  was  humiliating,  too,  to  ha\-.  to 
enter  one's  house  by  the  chir.noy. 
None  of  his  friends,  excepting  B'l'hy 
would  come  to  see  him,  and  he  \\a^ 
not  invited  to  any  more  parties  tur 
who  would  want  ones  daiightti  ;•' 
live  in  that  dungeon?"  whl.spen!  the 
mou.se  mothers  to  one  anothoi  P"' 
joy.  one  morning  when  Timmy  tk- 
ened  up  everything  was  light  1  .  >'" 
He  rushed  to  the  window  and  i"*"- 
to  his  delight  found  that  the  '  -^^ 
had  been  pushed  aside.  He  <!!*•'' 
Bobby  right  up  on  the  telephoiv  irnl 
that  "very  day  he  received  invit ati.m.-" 
to  twenty  parties.  "Don't  g"  i"^'' 
vised  Bobby,  and  Tlmmy  did  n .t  K" 
to  any  of  them.  All  I  hooe  is  'hat 
he  finds  a  nice,  quiet,  demure  nttlc 
mouse  to  share  his  house,  and  ii  '' 
does,  I  .shall  certainly  tell  you  (i>""' 
it 


1.  "Gallant  Fox  ",  unbeaten  three- 
year-old.  has  a  good  chance  to  beat 
Zev's  world  record  for  winnings.  The 
"Fox"  Is  training  for  coming  races  at 
Saratoga   Springs,   N.  Y. 

2.  Towers  of  business.  This  photo- 
graph made  from  the  top  of  the  Me- 
dlnah  Athletic  Club  gives  one  a  good 
idea  of  how  Chicago  grows  upward  as 
well  as  outward. 

.1.  Left  to  right:  Arthur  Williams. 
Jr..  of  Rhode  Island,  winner  of  the  1930 
Thomas  A.  Edison  scholarship  with  92.7 
in  technical  subjects  and  a  general  av- 
erage of  91.1  (unusually  high):  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  the  famous  inventor:  and 
Wilbur  Ruston  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the 
estate  of  the  electrical  wizard  at  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

4.  Flour  mill  recently  put  into  opera- 
tion which  will  afford  a  market  for 
grain   from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

5.  .\  gigantic  hen.  seven  feet  tall, 
speaking  English,  French  and  Spanish, 
which  lays  wooden  eggs,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  exhibit  at  the  London 
Poultry  Congress.  . 

6.  \n  excellent  shot  of  the  great 
British  dirigible  R-lOO  attached  to  the 
new  110-foot  mooring  mast  at  the  St. 
Htibert  Airport,  Montreal,  after  Its  rec- 
ord crossing  of  the  Atlantic  from  Card- 
ington,  England,  in  78  hours  51  minutes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


A  Peruvian  Market  Place 


(Ctmtniiu'il    ftimi    page    8.) 


these  were  bird  eggs,  but  what  kind 
I  could  not  ascertain.  For  I  was  the 
only  person  in  all  the  throng  who 
didn't  speak  Spanish.  I  was  also  the 
tallest  of  them  all,  for  most  of  the 
Peruvians  are  short,  many  of  them 
almost  dwarfs  in  stature.  Some  of 
the  Indian  fat  women  look  about  as 
wide  as  long. 

The    meat    market  was   interesting 

for   several    reasons.    There   were    no 

I  fat  meats  except  pork.  Beef,  veal  and 

Mutton    were    all    lean — not   a   single 

fat  carcass  or  part  of  carcass  visible. 

All    meats    are    sold    by   weight,    and 

many    of    the     sales    are     incredibly 

I  small — a   few   ounces  sometimes  and 

often  less  than  a  pound.    The  cattle 

carcasses  were  light — in  fact  all  the 

carcasses    were    light    except    hogs, 

which    were    weighty   and    fat.     Kids 

w-ere  offered  both  in  whole  carcasses 

and  in  sections.    The  kids  and  lambs 

I  looked  better  to  me  than  any  of  the 

(other  meats.   I  watched  a  butcher  pre- 

Ipare   a   lamb's   head   for  a   customer 

I  who    wanted    only    half    of    it.     The 

I  butcher  did   his  work  well,   cleaning 

[the  head  so  that  his  customer  could 

have  half  of  the  head  and  half  of  the 

I  brain,  even  half  of  the  teeth,  but  the 

1  tongue    was    not    divided.     The    half 

I  that  contained  the  tongue  was  held  at 

la  higher   price   than    the   other   half, 

I  so    that    buyer    took    the    tongueless 

|fraction  and  went  away  with  It. 

So   far   as    I   could   see    there    was 
I  not  a  cleaver  or  a  saw  in  use  in  all 
Ithis  meat   market.    A  big  ax  with  a 
[very    short    handle    is    u.sed    fi>r    the 
I  heavy    work.     .A.    knife    with    a    long 
Iheavy  blade,  an  elongated  triangle  in 
lshai>e,   is   used   for  the   lighter   work 
Ion  meats  and  for  hea\'y  work  on  fish. 
■The  salesman  has  a  substantial  club 
|about   18   inches  long,  and  with   this 
le    hits    the    top    of    this    knife    and 
|makes   a   clean,   smooth   cut   through 
rib  of  lamb  or  the  backbone  of  a  big 
ish.     This   knife    and    club    combina- 
tion seemed  to  me  a  pretty  good  one. 
IS  it  was  both  effective  and  speedy. 
The  feet  of  cattle,  calves  and  sheep 
»ere  on  sale,  all  but  the  calves'  feet 
laving   the  homy   pait  of  the   h(M)fs 
an.    Bones  nearly  or  entirely  meatless 
rere  available  for  soup  making. 

• 

A    8u«plciouA   Mo\<> 

Unconsciously  I  created  a  mild  .sen- 
ition    in    the    live    poultry    division. 
Thinking  that  I  would  put  ilown  the 
jreeds  of   poultn,*  with   which  I  was 
familiar   I    took   out   a   pencil   and   a 
jiece  of  paper.    I  found  little  to  write. 
»ut    the    sellers    evidently    suspected 
imething.  for  they  gathered  around 
n'  and  a  policeman  came  up  because 
le  saw  the  crowd.   I  knew  no  Spani.sh, 
le    knew    no    English,    but    I    finally 
found    one    word    and    he    \inderstood 
d   explained   to    the   crowd.    Every- 
Jy    laughed.    I    gave    the    officer   a 
*ittsburgh  stogj-  and  we  parted  with 
lutual    esteem. 
The  only  familiar  breed  in  the  live 
oultry  market  was  a  game  rooster, 
^•o   breeds   of  games  were  on   sale. 
Ihe  one  new  to  me  being  a  combina- 
tion   of    white    and    bay     the    marks 
Irerj'  distinct  and  not  r\mning  togeth- 
er.   The  other  chickens  were  mainly 
j»f   mixed   breeding,   but  a   few  white 
Ines  were  seen  that  were  neither  Leg- 
horns  nor   Plynmuth    Rocks. 
The  turkeys  were  white  and  bronze 
-not  very  large.    A  white  goose  with 
red    head,    and   a   green   and    grey 
toose  with  the  same  kind  of  a  head 
cere   both   new   to   me.     The   pigeon.s 
irere  a  mixture  of  slate  and  black.  A 
irhite  d\irk  with  a  black  stripe  on  its 
lead  appeared  to  mc  to  be  the  best  of 
\a  kind. 

There  are  many  things  I  have  not 
lentioned.  Baskets  of  all  kinds  and 
jlors  from  the  capacity  of  a  barrel 
down.  Great  strings  of  short-link- 
saiisages,  some  of  them  a  bright 
1,  some  yellow  and  others  natural 
olor.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  one 
two  unknown   to  <uir  markets  but 


good  here  where  they  grow.  Great 
tubs  of  olives  in  pickle  and  not  good 
to  look  at.  Strips  of  meat  dyed  yel- 
low— for  what  reason  I  could  not  as- 
certain— and  strings  of  onions  of  all 
colors  and  rich  odors. 

Seeing  a  crowd  on  the  street  ad- 
jacent to  the  market  I  edged  in.  It 
was  gathered  about  a  Chinaman  wh<i 
had  a  motorcycle  with  a  side  car.  the 
latter  a  storage  for  candies,  the  top 
of  it  a  table  whereon  he  operated  a 
little  roulette  wheel.  For  a  copper 
coin  he  sold  the  nunnbers  on  the  dial, 
then  he  rolled  the  ball  and  the  hold- 
ers of  the  winning  numbers  got  the 


and  the  baby  rides  in  perfect  comfort. 

Donkey  and  oxcarts  are  seen  about 
the  market.  One  donkey  cart  had  rub- 
ber-tire wheels  old  automobile  cas- 
ings bolted  onto  the  felloes.  A  horse 
stood  outside  the  market  hobbled  in 
a  way  new  to  me.  His  head  was  drawn 
down  to  the  level  of  his  knees  then 
the  rope  looped  about  both  fore- 
legs just  above  the  knees  and  tied  be- 
tween them.  Another  hobble  common 
here  is  a  strap  about  the  horee's 
ankles.  The  split  rein  of  our  western 
plains,  which  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
a  horse  from  straying,  seems  to  be 
unknown  here. 

The  legend  that  the  llama  can  esti- 
mate within  a  few  ounces  the  weight 
of  its  burden  appears  to  have  a  very 
shaky  foundation.  From  veterans  who 
have  used  llamas  I  learn  that  some  of 
them  can  carry  110  pounds,  some  not 
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chocolate  and  the  others  lost  their 
coin.  Another  fellow  had  a  similar  de- 
vice,  minus  the   motorcycle. 

The  Peruvians*  are  great  gamblers 
and  this  man's  sure-thing  chocolate 
seller  appeals  to  their  desire  to  take 
a  chance.  Sellers  of  lotteiy  tickets 
are  everywhere.  One  woman  with  a 
baby  on  her  back  .sold  them  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Bolivar.  Several  times  I 
watched  the  process  whereby  the  In- 
dian woman  puts  her  youngster  on 
her  back.  I  can't  describe  it  so  that 
the  reader  will  understand,  but  the  In- 
dian woman  does  it  quickly  and  well. 


over  85  pounds,  but  none  of  them  will 
attempt  to  carry  more  than  it  can. 
It  will  lie  down  whenever  its  load  ex- 
ceed.1  its  ability,  no  matter  what  the 
load  weighs.  A  mule  will  try  to  carry 
whatever  load  its  owner  imposes,  but 
a  llama  won't  attempt  more  than  it 
can  take  the  whole  distance.  Llamas 
are  little  u.sed  now  except  in  very 
high  altitudes,  though  one  train  of 
them  came  down  to  Arica  when  we 
were  there  a  few  days  ago.  A  mule 
can't  work  above  16.000  feet  and  can't 
do  hard  work  at  that  height,  but  a 
llama  can  go  anywhere  a  man  can  go. 


Preparation  for  Silo  Walls 


By   R.   1'.   BL.VSIKO.'iMB 


WR  have  inquiries  from  time 
to  time  from  our  readers 
with  regard  to  treating  the 
insiile  of  silo  walls  to  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  silage.  Following  are 
.some  results  obtained  from  .studies 
(onducted  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association: 

"During  the  past  five  years  the 
As.sociation  has  been  experimenting 
with  various  materials  as  a  surfacing 
for  concrete  silos. 

"Materials  used  in  this  series  of 
tests  included  a  wide  range  of  ce- 
ment washes,  with  and  without  ad- 
mixtures, bituminous  coatings  and  a 
number  of  commercial  preparations. 
In  general  the  bituminous  materials 
have  proved  uniformly  imsatisfactory 
in  that  they  came  off  after  two  or 
three  years  service.  In  the  cement 
wash  treatments,  those  containing 
p«iwdered  iron  ari'  making  an  excel- 
lent showing.    A  commercial  prepara- 


tion that  has  proved  the  most  satis- 
factorj'  is  a  colorless  liquid  ( mag- 
nesii^m  fluosilicate)  and  is  giving 
good  results  both  as  a  surface  appli- 
cation and  as  an  admixture  in  a  ce- 
ment wash.  The  following  descrip- 
tion will  deal  with  the  cement  wa.sh- 
powdered  iron  and  magnesium  fluo- 
silicate treatments. 

"On  a  resurfacing  job  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  old  wall  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned.  All  lof)se  or  scaly 
materials  must  be  remove<l  by  chis- 
els, .sand  blasting,  wire  brushing  or 
any  other  means  that  will  expose  a 
hard  dean  siirface  on  which  to  apply 
the  new  wash.  The  siu-face  after  being 
cleaned  should  l)e  kept  constantly 
damp  for  two  ho\irs  prior  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wash.  This  is  es.sen- 
tial  in  order  to  secure  proper  bond 
and  to  prevent  the  wall  from  absorb- 
ing water  from  the  wash.  This  water 
is  nece.s.Harv  for  the  chemical  reaction 
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which  takes  place  when  the  wii.sh 
hardens  or  cures. 

"Portland  cement  and  clean  water 
are  mixed  together  in  such  profwr- 
tions  that  a  mixture  of  good  paint- 
ing consistency  is  obtained.  Ordinar- 
ily one  pound  of  water  to  two  pounds 
of  cement  will  give  about  the  right 
consistency.  If  the  wash  is  too  thin 
or  too  thick  it  will  not  brush  on 
smoothly.  In  our  experiments  we 
tised  powdered  iron  in  the  proporlioas 
of  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  cement  in  the  wash.  Results  to 
date  do  not  indicate  that  anything 
is  to  be  gained  by  using  the  larger 
amount  of  powdered  iron.  As  the 
powdered  iron  adds  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  the  mixture  it  seems  un- 
wise to  use   more  than   26  per  cent. 

"This  wash  goes  on  readily  with  a 
soft  fibred  broom  or  calcimine  bru.sh. 
The  wash  must  be  stirred  constant- 
ly as  the  particles  of  iron  being  heav- 
ier than  the  cement  would  oth^rwj.sc 
settle  out  of  the  mixture.  The  wa.'^h 
should  be  put  on  in  a  smooth  coating 
and  should  be  heavy  enough  to  til) 
all  roughened  areas. 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  wash  ha.s 
hardened  enough  to  be  undamaged  by 
sprinkling  it  should  be  moistened  as 
often  a.s  necessary  to  keep  it  contin- 
ually wet  for  at  least  48  houis 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vent  the  evaporation  of  the  waiei 
from  the  wash  such  as  closing  .silo 
doors  and  covering  the  silo  with  a 
tarpaulin  in  case  it  does  not  have 
a  roof.  The  wash  should  be  allowed 
to  cure  for  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  sUo  is  filled. 

"As  mentioned  previously  in  tin.'- 
report  the  magnesium  fluosilicate  .an 
be  used  as  a  surface  application  over 
a  cement  wash  or  it  can  be  incori)o- 
rated  in  the  wash.  In  either  ev.nt 
the  preparation  of  the  wall  surface. 
method  of  application  and  method  of 
curing  are  the  same  as  for  the  cem<nt 
wash-powdered  iron  treatment. 

"Where  used  as  an  admixture  in  a 
cement  wash  the  magnesium  fluo.sil- 
icate  solution  was  added  to  the  mix- 
ing water  at  the  ratio  of  one  pint  of 
.solution  for  each  gallon  of  mi.\ing 
water.  The  surface  application  i.« 
made  by  painting  the  surface  with 
full  strength  solution  of  a  commen  i.il 
preparation  or  of  a  prepared  s<^lution 
of  magnesium  fluosilicate.  A  preptir- 
ed  .solution  is  made  by  dissolving  four 
pounds  of  magnesium  fluosili«  .ite 
crystals  in  one  gallon  of  water." 
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Pennsylvanians  In 

The  Great  Northwest 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
on  this  trip.  No  one  would  have 
guessed  it.  to  walk  through  the  <  ars 
the  first  night  out.  If  any  were  tr.>u- 
hled  by  the  mysteries  of  a  .>le<p<T 
they  didn't  show  it.  Very  soon  ai:.t 
our  first  stop  at  flood-lighted  Ninj;  na 
Falls  nearly  every  berth  wa.-  .laik 
The  movement  of  the  train  hat  i 
soothing^  effect  on  many.  One  olii  1 .  ly 
said  she  would  have  to  get  some  "ne 
to  rock  her  to  sleep  when  .she  nai  1.>'<J 
home  again.  A  poet  expres.sed  it  v-  ly 
well  in  a  verse  which  Isaac  Rishtl  ->f 
York  county  turned  in  for  the  linle 
newspaper  that  was  published  on  the 
Tour   Special: 

Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 

Whizzing  through  the  mountain-. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale. 

Bless   me.    this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail. 

"It  is  all  .so  different  from  wlni'  I 
expected."  That  expre.ssion  was  ht.n'l 
scores  of  times  on  Chicago's  b>>  ilo- 
vards,  out  through  the  Dakota-.M'"- 
tana  wheat  fields,  in  the  Rockies  iti>l 
Cascades,  in  the  beautiful.  (l<i\\<'  'ic 
citie.s  »f  Bi1ti.sh  Columbia,  Waslium- 
ton  and  Oregon,  along  the  baikl>"nc 
of  the  Rockies  in  Glacier  and  Y>11'  ^v- 
stone  Parks. 

We  were  all  being  surpri.-^il  '' 
everj-  turn,  but  not  about  the  mhu' 
things.  Our  varying  backgroiin<l-  'i* 
interests  made  the  tour  stor>'  for  •  >  I' 
of  us  as  different  as  if  we  had  titivt'- 
ed  on  different  routes. 

(To   be   continued.) 


Truck  Crops 


I'.v 


UII.BKRT    S.    WATTS 


WITH  the  very  dry  weather 
that  is  prevailing  in  most 
sections  worms  are  almost 
^^.,1.,  to  destroy  the  late  cabbage 
!,'nK-^  effective  measures  of  control 
itie  '  vrried  out  at  once.  On  fertile 
„il.  in  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall 
cabl.a-e  is  capable,  to  a  considerable 
rtteii'.  of  outgrowing  the  attacks  ol 
.^^,,1  -  But  not  so  now.  The  very 
Irti!'.-  are  being  eaten  out  of  unpr.)- 
if.toi  plants. 

FniUinately  expensive  equipment  is 
n.t  I. quired  to  combat  these  pest.^ 
;,'uo . -^fully.  An  effective  dust  may 
be  I,; -pared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
l,.ad  irsenate  or  calcium  arsenate 
.,^ith  tive  parts  of  wheat  flour  having 
a  hii;:.  gluten  content  <  12  per  centi. 
Thi' I  vay  be  economically  dusted  into 
ihe  ( rnters  of  the  plants  by  means  of 
Mmrl-  tin  can  sifters,  an  operation 
that  .-hould  be  performed  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  air  is  calm  and 
dew  i-  on  the  plants.  Hydrated  lime 
n-av  be  used  instead  of  the  flour  but 
.loes  not  stick  as  well.  Several  ap- 
plu  aliens  may  be  required. 
•     «      * 

f  T  K.  iv  be  of  interest  to  some  that 
1  tnu  two-bottom  18-lnch  "com  bor- 
er plow  working  in  very  dry  soU 
cleanlv  turned  under  a  heavy  growth 
iif  r.-.l  raspberries  at  the  close  of  the 
pickir.?  season.  The  whole  mass  was 
put  under  from  the  standing  position 
with,  ut  previous  disking  or  dragging. 
\  Aint'T  cover  crop  will  be  grown. 
O 

Tomatoes  Hot 

!  ii.vr  about  one-Muarter  of  an  «•  r- 
.(  •.  nittiea  tmined  on  poles  i»ix  fe*t 
111  l.uht.  The  vines  are  af  tall  a.«  th* 
,.,1.  -  .^.,me  higher.  They  are  fine  anl 
I,..'.'    V    lookinc    loaded    with    fruU. 

Ti.-Viung  tomaloe.x  rot  on  the  staiK. 
TlK-  r  •  begins  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
cr-n  sppck  or  gpeok.*  at  the  bl..i«k>ni 
-11(1  In  a  few  dayc  ilie.ie  spe-k^  untt- 
int"  .  ne  »olid  blotch  of  dark  gre«ti 
»hiMi  heconieH  darker  a.«  the  dayf  tj  • 
iiv  f'.i.illy  turning  int-.  a  rott»'n  mn:'*. 
1  c  through  the  pat.li  every  few  ilav:. 
,•  .1  pi  k  many  of  these  ..ft.  but  others 
..niv  <    rne  to  take  their  place. 

The  vine?  are  ylel.lliij:  <l"ite  a  few 
ri;.-  fr'Uts  which  are  perfect,  but  .' 
III.  ...nie  time  alnio!«l  half  of  the  rr-p 
1-  1  •.•   due  to  the  r-.t     Walter  C.   K.'hr. 

NOT  only  your  field  but  counties* 
other  plantings  of  tomatoes  are 
Nrln^  !^->riou3ly  affected  this  year  by 
the  trouble  known  as  blossom  end  rot. 
Thi<    is    unquestionably    the    re.-*ult 
"f   th>'    widely    prevalent    drouth    ex- 
jxTi.n.  el  during  recent  weeks.    Blo.-»- 
>«>m  .n.l  rot  rarely  causes  appreciable 
It.ss.-    in    sea.sons    of    adequate    and 
evenly  distributed  rainfall.     Spraying 
1*  n.t  an  effective  method  of  control. 
IrriiTfition  where  practicable  is  quite 
likely   t.)   afford   a    measure   of   relief 
Mit  f.  tny  cracked  tomatoes  pnibably 
will  !  ••  produced  for  a  week  or  m.ire 
wh.-    '.vater  is  applied  after  the  s"\\ 
ha>       .  .me  very  dry.    Light  applica- 
tion- it  first  will  minimize  losses  fr.iiu 
thi-    ,ii;.<e. 

.\  .  preventive  measure  it  is  worth 
whi,  t  I  avoid  planting  tomatoes  on 
""'il-  tl.at  are  inclined  to  be  drouthy 
an.l  •  choose  sites  that  are  well  sup- 
pile     .vith  organic  matter.  G.  S.  W 

(  liib  Root  in  Cabbage 

I.  any  one  tell  nie  how  to  pre- 
'••    •    c'.ub   root    in    cabbage? 
Ciiinhrla    Co.,    Pa.      Mr*.  Leo  Balth 

Glow  the  plants  in  soil  that  ha.* 
•i  >t  been  used  to  produce  cab- 
*'»K'  la  at  least  six  years  and  that  , 
'^  ti  I  situated  where  it  would  re- 
"■•''•■  -lorm  water  or  wa-sh  from  high- 
"I   I'li'l  that  has   been   used    for   cal>- 

Lage 

I'liiit    on    land    that    has    not    been 
'i^<?'l   for   cabbage    within    five    years. 
Harrow  in  a  gootl  application  of  lime,  j 
I'lelriibly    pulverized    limestone,    be- 
fore .-.etling  the  plants. 

l*'.  n.^t  apply  manure  from  animals  , 
'hat  have  been  fed  cabbage   infected 
•^'<li    club    root.     Be    careful    not    to 
■arry  .s.jii  from  Infected  land  to  clean 
'inci  on  harrows,  plows  or  hand  tools,  l 


BRING  THE  TOWN  CLOSER- 

W.TH  o^MEKICAN 


'range  AMERICAN  GaS  brings  you  closer  to  town-'Cuts  the  distance 
between  farm  and  railroad-in  more  ways  than  one ! 

Oraiige  AMERICAN  GaS  gives  you  more  miles  per  gallon  than  other  gaso- 
lines selling  at  the  price  of  regular  gasoline -- and  that  certainly  makes  town 

seem  closer,  .  .  -     ,  ,        . 

And  in  addition  to  the  saving  on  fuel  cost,  there  s 

the  time  saved  on  the  road-duc  to  the  surplus 
power  that  carries  a  heavily-loaded  truck  over 
stiff  hills  with  fewer  changes  of  gear. 
Give  Orange  AMERICAN  GaS  a  real  test --in 
your  truck,  in  your  tractor,  in  the  family  car! 
The  harder  the  task --the  better  the  showing 
this  better  gas  will  make.  And  it  sells  for  the 
same  price  as  regular  gasoline! 

Try  it  «t  your  ne*fcft  AMOCO  d««ler. 
m«r«*i  one  cloie  by. 


TKc  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

AiKl.t.td  «  iS  '•"  A»>.r.c«n  e.iro'^j'r  *>  Tr«n.>jri   Cj-nS»n» 

G(n(t«l  OKiCM:  Amtrie*n  Buildinf 
6«l(imor«,  Md 


CANADA  THISTLES 

77»«  Little  Wonder  Weed  Extermmator 

will  poeitively  deetroy  them. 

A  jBr»5-iB«  uMiition  (not  «  clilor»t»);  c««t. 
r.lT  •<•  oer  eillon;  will  not  ruin  the  Mil  ,n<" 
kUlc'ttl?   *nt'   for  trt,  iUu.tr.ted  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


^^IXVi 


ft  .\DCl  .M>    KlYSTOHi  COPPER  BtABi... 
WiREffNCF       APEX    CfiLVANIZeO 

BAitHw^wi  qOOFIN^_ 


CONSUMER*  MFG    1  SUPPLY   CO. 
Dept.   F.  Moundsville.   W     V«. 


Every  Advertisement 


111    tlii-    |.apcv    t-    a    i-'.iyiii.i:    irtii.lc 
valtif     Ki'a<l  ;i"  tilt-  .(.Isfiti^eiiiont- 
little     Make-  it  a  hal>it. 


.    I<itir 
l>ii;   aii'l 

Utile      AiaKf  u  a  iiai-u.     If  tlu'ic  i-   not   -nft' 

net  in.-..rmati...t  ,n  tl.c  a.lvevt.-cmcit  it-Ht  u^ou  uhich  to  l.a<c  jttdir.ncU.  write 
t,.  tlic  advertiser  fur  lii«  iMitiie-l   tn.tlter.  * 

If  vt.n  hase  a  dcti.ute  ,.n,l.kM..  ih.a  H.c  a^Uerti^.r  .huuM  U-  al-le  to  hel,.  you  ...he 
•i.-'utnitiL'  vi  c...M-e  tl.at  v,.ur  pr-Ulett.  fntclic^   the  p-d^   lie   manutactnrcs.    ur.te 
;..  hint  for  specific  infor„iati..u.         Tell  hin.  th.'U  >ou  .au  hi-  aclvert,<emc.tt  in  th,- 
puhlicati..,,  a.i.l  v..tt  will  receive  prompt  a«<l  ct.rtcoti^  altenti-.n 
The    \.l-crti>cinciit-  ate  friend-  of  >our    poekctUuuk. 
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You  Can  Get  This  Cleanest  and 
Brightest 'Burning  Kerosene 

WHETHER  used  for  lamps  or  lanterns,  for  cooking,  heating  or  power. 
Freedom  Kerosene,  made  from  \00%  Pennsyhania  Crude  Oil.  is  bet- 
ter. This  superior  fuel  burns  with  a  clear,  clean,  hot  flame  that  gives 
most  light  or  heat  per  gallon  consumed.  For  tractor  or  other  engine 
use  it  has  power  and  pep  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  kerosene.  For  use 
with  insecticides,  or  fungicides,  it  has  no  equal. 

Everybody  cannot  get  Freedom  Ketxv 
sene.  But  if  you  live  in  the  ternlory 
shown  above  our  trucks  will  make 
prompt  delivery  right  to  your  door  at  no 
increase  in  price. 

There  is  a  Freedom  branch  located  in 
r\'ery  city  shown  on  the  above  map. 
Phone  orwrite  the  nearest  branch  for  • 
trial  order  of  Freedom,  the  better  grade 
Kerosene,  sold  at  no  extra  cost. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

FREEDOM,  PENNA. 


FREEDOM 

KEROSENE 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 


Set  a  UNADILLA  Silo  on 
guard  over  your  corn  crop! 


ViHi  iran  drpcnd  on  the  UnndilU 
Silo  to  Mifeguard  you  aKainiit  Iom 
i'f  voiir  coming  cotn  crop  under 
••nv  and  all  condilionn.  Should 
\our  corn  fail  lo  mature,  happfn 
to  Kvt  nipped  bv  unexpected  froaC 
or  hfcome  infected  with  corn  bor- 
ers,  riisiltf  it  in  a  UnHdilla.  Prime, 
piilaliibli*  i»ii*\,  nutritions  fr»'d  w  ill 
rr«ult. 

If  \nur  cr*tp  i«  threatened  bv 
Uortm  bv  all  mean*  enitile  ii  In  gi 
I  n,ijil|«i.  The  norma  will  be  de> 
ftirtivedand  >our  u  inter  feed  Mvtd 
*»t  Olio  and  thf  «iitiic  time. 


Don't  put  off  thi4  important  mat- 
ter! Order  your  Unadilla  at  c^nce 
and  be  alt  set  for  anv  emersencv! 
You  dn't  go  wrong  in  doing  thi« 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  it  not 
onfy  the  »tronge«t  built  but  it  the 
raiicftC  of  all  to  tet  up  and  u«e. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  nhip* 
mrni  of  anv  fite  Silo  in  either  Ore- 
gon Fir  or  Spruce.  Material  bone 
drv  and  the  be»t  qualilv  obtainable-. 
Liberal  diMrount  for  cfnh  on  deltv- 
erv  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Price* 
promptly  gu««ted.  Write  at  once 
for  big  free  t.it^itog.  Addre«<(, 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Bo»P 

L'naditla.N.Y. 


We  ore 
<(ilrs  agentM  firr 

Vttptc  and 

R(H4'r(f'Trn>an 

Cutter* 

in  non'Cun^ictinff 

errritory.   Write  /or 

(Utufog  and  prices. 


New  Pennsylvania  Milk  Law 


By    KALFH    E.    IKWIN 
Bur«>au  of  Milk  Control 


SECTION  4  of  Act  428  gives  the 
desigrnations  or  grades  that 
may  be  used  in  selling  milk  to 
the  consumer.  The  designations  "raw 
milk"  and  "pasteurized  milk"  will  no 
doubt  be  in  general  use.  The  require- 
ments for  the  use  of  these  are  given 
in  Sections  6  and  7. 

How  do  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Act  No.  428  and  the  Act  in 
general  affect  the  producer  and  dis- 
tributor of  raw  mii;;?  In  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  approximately  three 
million  people  using  raw  milk.  Just 
ho'./  many  distributors  furnish  these 
consumers  will  not  be  known  until 
each  distributor  applie.s  for  .-  permit. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
raw  mill:  distributors  is  Ave  or  aix 
times  greater  than  pasteurized  mill; 
distributors,  although  there  is  about 
twice  as  much  pasteurized  milk  used 
as   raw  milk. 

Each  application  for  a  state  permit 
to  S"'!  r«*-w  milk  give-s  the  amount  of 
milk  the  applicant  is  jelling.  This  in- 
formation Is  of  interest  when  con- 
sidering the  requirements  for  the  sale 
of  raw  milk.  The  first  two  thousand 
applications  for  permits  to  .sell  raw 
milk  show  a  total  of  224,000  quarts 
sold  daily.  This  is  an  average  of  112 
quarts  for  each  applicant.  One  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventeen  or 
65.85  per  cent  of  these  distributors 
sell  100  quarts  or  less  daily.  In  fact 
26  >  2  per  cent  sell  50  quarts  or  less. 

The  following   table   is  of  interest: 

Qnarta    of    Milk   Sold    S»Uy    by    tha    rirat 
S,000  AppUeaaU  (or  State  ParmlU  to 
8«U    "*%■» 


Quarts 

Number  of 

Sold  Daily 

Applicants 

Per  Cent 

1-  10 

265 

13.25 

U-  25 

a» 

13.25 

26-  50 

sn 

16.55 

51-100 

4M 

22.80 

101-150 

xn 

13.95 

151-300 

m 

8.75 

301-300 

us 

6.60 

301-500 

n 

3.60 

GOO  and  over 

25 

1.26 

Total 

2.000 

100 

We  qjay  expect  that  several  of 
those  now  selling  500  quarts  or  more 
will  change  to  pasteurized  milk.  It 
i.s  apparent,  therefore,  that  our  prob- 
lem concerning  the  sale  of  raw  milk 
is  the  preparation  of  clean  safe  milk 
by  distributors  of  100  quarts  or  less. 
The  term  raw  milk  is  applied  to 
milk  sold  to  the  consumer  without  be- 
ing pasteurized.  Such  milk  is  usually 
delivered  to  the  home  as  prepared  on 
the  dairy  farm.  Therefore,  the  milk 
should  be  protected  from  the  cow  to 
the  consumer. 
I  In  accordance  with  Section  6  raw 
[  milk  must  be  obtained  from  cows 
that  have  been  tuberculin  te.sted  un- 
der the  Individual  Accredited  Herd 
I  Plan  or  the  Modified  Accredited  Area 
Plan  as  set  forth  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
illegal  to  sell  raw  milk  from  untested 
herds  since  April  4.  1923.  Still  almost 
dally  requests  are  received  for  per- 
mission to  continue  the  .sale  of  milk 
from  untested  herds  after  Septem- 
ber  1.    1930. 

<t<'nfrHl  K«>(|Uir<>mentN 

The    Act    requires    that    the    cow.s 
shall  be  fed.  watered,  housed  and  car- 
ed for  in  su<h  a  manner  that  the  milk 
will    be    (iean    and    safe.     These    are 
general  requirements  and  give  the  dls- 
tribiitor  freedrmi  in  choosing  methods 
I  and  equipment.    Many  applicants   re- 
I  quest    specific    direitions.     These    the 
I  Department  of  Health  may  give  in  the 
finni    of    recommendations.     Such    a 
I  procedure    is    no    doubt    idt-al    but    ro- 
quirt's   m\ich   time. 

The  housing  of  the  cows  .uul  iho 
construction  of  stahles  is  given  in 
dotnil  in  many  city  (>r<linanre.-i.  Those 
differ  greatly  but  we  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  what  is  beat  from  the  work 
carried  on  through  city  supervision, 
milk  distributors,  and  organizations 
representing  the  producer.  From  ex- 
perience It  seems  proper  to  have  the 
place  where  the  cows  are  milked  pro- 


vided with  a  dry  tight  floor,  a  tight 
ceiling  or  floor  above  the  cows. 
Bmooth  walls  and  plenty  of  light  and 
ventilation. 

Recently  a  raw  milk  dairy  farm 
was  visited.  The  cows  were  apparent- 
ly in  excellent  condition.  The  dairj-- 
man  explained  this  was  because  the 
cows  were  given  a  chance  to  keep 
themselves  clean.  The  yard  was  well 
drained,  the  manure  pile  was  in  an 
enclosure  adjacent  to  the  barnyard. 
The  stanchions  were  designed  to  give 
freedom.  The  floor  was  of  concrete 
with  a  gutter.  The  floor  above  the 
stabbe  was  tight  and  clean.  The  vails 
were  smooth  and  clean.  Ventilation 
and  light  came  through  windows  tilt- 
ed in  at  the  top.  There  was  nothing 
elaborate  but  everything  seemed  ade- 
quate. 

The  cows  were  curried  and  washed 
about  the  flanks  and  udders  only 
when  occasion  demanded.  The  milk- 
ers milked  with  clean  dr>'  hancU 
Into  open  top  buckets  and  poured  the 
milk  Into  cans  located  in  the  entrance 
to  the  stable,  straining  when  neces- 
sary. The  night's  milk  was  water 
cooled  In  covered  cans  without  stir- 
ring. The  morning's  milk  was  cooled 
on  a  surface  cooler  and  nin  direct 
to  the  bottle  filler. 

Fly  Protect  Ion 

The  milk  was  handled  in  a  two 
room  milk  house.  One  room  contain- 
ed the  steam  boiler,  bottle  washer. 
steam  cabinet  and  cooling  tank.  The 
second  room  contained  the  bottle  fill- 
ing and  capping  machine  and  cleans- 
ed milk  bottles  and  utensils.  Every- 
thing was  of  plain  construction,  ade- 
quate in  capacity  and  In  good  repair. 
From  this  farm  went  a  clean  safe 
milk  that  had  given  satisfaction  for 
over  18  years  and  returned  a  profit 
Those  in  charge  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  farm  and 
products.  The  farm  Just  described 
compiles  with  Act  No.  428. 

Of  course,  some  desire  a  milking 
room  of  two  or  three  stalls  and  allow 
the  cows  freedom  in  a  covered  yard. 
Others  use  a  milking  machine.  Some 
bottle  the  milk  warm  and  cool  it  In 
the  bottles.  The  variations  may  be 
many  since  the  law  is  given  in  gen- 
eral terms.  It  Is  clear  that  flies  are 
not  to  be  a  part  of  our  milk  supply. 
neither  are  flies  to  have  access  to 
cleansed  containers  and  utensils.  Thl!* 
protection  is  improtant  and  difficult. 
The  second  nwm  In  the  milk  house 
where  the  milk  is  bottled  and  cleans- 
ed containers  are  .stored  Is  recori- 
mended  In  order  to  assist  in  fly  pnv 
tection. 

t'lean  ContalnerH 

Likewise  heat  Is  necessary  fi'i  th* 
cleansing  of  utensils  and  container." 
on  farms  producing  raw  milk  nr  in 
milk  plants  preparing  raw  milk. 
Steam  or  hot  water  is  generally  used 
Equipment  for  the  cleansing  "i  bot- 
tles with  steam  or  hot  water  i^  no* 
available  at  reasonable  price.-  The 
raw  milk  distributor  who  .sells  but  a 
few  quarts  each  day  may  usi-  c<>n- 
talners  furnished  by  the  con  unier 
ready  for  filling.  This  rellev.  ~  the 
distributor  of  making  provisitn  for 
cleansing  containers  and  flilir.i  at"^ 
capping   bottles. 

When  milk  is  pioduced  for  pii>leur- 
izatlon  the  producer  Is  not  rtqinteJ 
to  provide  ht*at  for  sterilizinj;  f""" 
talners  and  equipment.  The  ciiii.-  i»f' 
to  be  cleansed  at  the  point  of  fe'i*'" 
ery  and  returned  In  suitable  i"ii>li- 
tiiin   to   receive   milk. 

When  milk  is  pjoduced  foi-  pii-teur- 
izalinn  the  milk  house  may  be  "f  oOf 
room  and  used  for  cooling  milk  and 
storing  cleansed  containers  ami  '''*"■ 
slls.  The  location  of  the  milk  li""'' 
depends  .somewhat  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  milk  Is  bandied.  If  '"* 
milk  Is  aerated  or  cooled  on  a  ^"f" 
face  cooler  .so  that  the  milk  is  <*' 
posed,    the  milk   house   should  be  lO" 


cateil  so  that  dust  and  offensive  odors 
cannot  reach  the  milk.  When  the 
cans  are  returned  from  the  milk  plant 
ready  for  filling  and  the  milk  is 
Placed  in  the  cans  and  the  cans  are 
ck'!^ed  while  the  milk  is  cooled,  the 
!(K?ation  of  the  milk  house  does  not 
appear   so   important. 

Locatton  of  Milk  Houm; 

HoNvever.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  milk  house  should  not  be  located 
,n  the  barnyard  or  open  directly  into 
the  barnyard  or  stable  or  be  a  part 
of  a  pig  pen  or  chicken  house.  It  i-s 
believed,  however,  that  whenever  pos- 
sible the  milk  house  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  barn  so  that  It  may  bo 
enteieJ  without  going  outdoors.  Pos- 
sibly the  location  of  the  water  supply 
for  cooling  will  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  the  milk  house.  There  arc 
many  variable  conditions.  We  are 
safe,  however,  when  we  have  in  mind 
the  production  of  clean  milk  for  pas- 
teurization, protection  of  cleansed 
containers  and  keeping  the  milk  cold 
until  delivered. 

Seamless  milking  pails  are  avail- 
able and  used  by  many.  Such  pails 
are  easily  cleaned.  It  Is  old  milk  that 
causes  sour  milk  and  off  flavors  In 
many  cases.  Pails  and  cans  are  diffi- 
cult to  keep  clean  and  need  careful 
attention. 

The  consumer  will  use  double  the 
present  amount  of  milk  If  given  clean 
safe  milk  and  taught  the  value  of 
milk.  It  Is  possible  to  teach  the  house- 
•.nfe  that  each  member  of  her  home 
needs  a  quart  of  milk  each  day.  At 
present  each  household  is  using  about 
one  quart  of  milk  instead  of  one  quart 
for  each  member  of  the  household. 

C,T,  a!  Reports 

Ourden  Spot  AHsovlution 

THE  Garden  Spot  Cow-TesUng  As- 
sociation In  Lancaster  coimty 
finished  Its  sixth  year  with  nine 
whole-year  and  one  part-year  mem- 
bers. There  were  185  cows  in  the 
Association  during  all  or  part  of  the 
year. 

Six  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or 
more  cows  e.xceeded  an  average  pro- 
duction of  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 
A  complete  list  of  these  herds  fol- 
lows : 


Lbs.      Ll>s. 

Otti.er 

Brf'H.l     Milk     Fat 

In.  M    Eby    

...   R.H.   11.762     3S9.7 

Marv.ii  V.  Brubaker 

...   R.H.   12.004     379  ;i 

Elnior   Stoltzfus    .... 

...   RH.   10,768     37S  1 

Majt  St.ltzfun    

...    R.H.    10.643     362.: 

a  P.    .Metzler  

R.&G.H.   10.343     336  4 

Geo.  1 ;   .Suuder  

...   R.H.     9.798     316.4 

Luke  W.  Martin. 

F.  S.  Bucher. 

Tester. 

County  Agent. 

Schuylkill  County 

THE  Schuylkill  County  Cow-Test- 
ing Association  finished  Its  fourth 
year  with  twenty-five  whole-year  and 
une  part-year  members  In  the  Asso- 
ciation. There  were  491  cows  In  the 
As.snciation  during  all  or  part  of  the 
year. 

The  result  for  the  four  years  is  as 
follow-s : 


T^cr 

Av.  No.  Co«s 

Lb!<.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

!!C7 

369.78 

8002 

307.3 

1!0» 

373.99 

8327 

318.3 

IK-i 

34279 

8151 

317.1 

m 

360.67 

8256 

318.0 

Sixteen  herds  v^itb  an  average  of 
five  <.r  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
age production  of  300  lbs.  of  butter- 
'at.  One  member  with  an  average  of 
'*ss  than  five  cows  produced  an  aver- 
age of  over  300  lbs.  butterfat.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the.se  herds  follows: 

Lb.s.     Lb.*. 

Oui-r  Breed     Milk     Fat 

*'"    f.  Oumberi    R.O.     73S8    370  6 

^uy    .-•     Re«|    R  &r,  H.   11.171     369  1 

wi-t  Wagner  4  Son.  R4GH      9  90S     3.'i3  • 
J^Eiil    Pa\<«on    ...    R  »c;  H    liH'.'9     36ii '.» 

5">    Uunter    R.&r.H.     9  7WI     349  :• 

"I"     Miiwhipy.    .Jr.        .       RJ 

*•   '     Ki.ller RO 

i'||i.i!,;,ii  HerrUiK       .     .Hi; 
T   \V    Lenitel       .     .   R  AO.II 


^'li'-    Ml  It  KM  n 
'>!'  •     LhKc  Furiii 
*■'■'     rtflmui 
""111   l.pnKiM 
Mnrr      Rlck„r.) 
I  T    CieKfl 
R'tifr;   l.iKiwiK 
•^"liii-    Hot^lei 
Hniuy  LlndiuM. 
Tester. 


..    R.J.  «7.'i«i  :i2«s 

.   Ml.xeil  7  )t;i  :{26'> 

Mix.>J  N  ^-•7  :t-'3  1 

U  til'.  M  li.ll.'i  HIS  '• 

Mt.v.  <l  «  SSii  AV  .« 

R.AU  n  9,.M',  :tlti!i 

UA(;n    »,.n-.   31HL' 

r.&<;m.    v9'tN    :n:i2 

W.  L.  Bollinger, 

County  Agent. 


Be  Ready  When  the  Corn  is  Rrpe 


9  7WI 

6.3«i6  34M9    i 

«.,'>t;2  344  .1 

rt.7os  3.36.6    I 

9.  t.'i.^  327  •    I 


•  •  •  ^ith 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
Equipment 

WHEN  your  corn  is  ready  to  cut,  de- 
pend on  the  McCormick-Deering  Corn 
Binder  to  do  the  heavy  job  for  you  in  short 
order.  It  has  years  of  successful  performance 
back  of  it.  You  can  have  your  choice  of  either  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  binder.  The  McCormick- 

Enclosed-Gear  Ensilage  Cutter 

The  improved  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter  has 
a  capacity  of  10  to  16  tons  per  hour.  It  is  the  eadosed-gear 
machine  with  the  one-piece,  bridge-type  main  frame  that 
encloses  the  flywheel,  cutter,  transmission,  and  apron  drive. 
Another  feature  is  the  use  of  slip  clutches  on  the  paddle  roll, 
feeding  roll,  and  apron  drive,  which  prevent  overfeeding  and 
damage  to  the  machine. 

All  working  parts  are  in  an  oil-tight,  dust-proof  housing  and 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Gears  are  especially  cut  and  heat-treated. 
To  vary  the  length  of  cut  on  the  No.  12  merely  shift  a  lever 
outside  the  housing.  A  selective-gear  type  of  transmission, 
similar  to  that  in  an  automobile,  controls  the  speed  of  the 
feed  table.  The  large,  reinforced  boiler  plate  flywheel  with 
eight  steel  wings  is  safe  at  all  working  speeds.  Other  McCor- 
mick-Deering Ensilage  Cutters  are  available  in  capacities 
ranging  from  3  to  25  tons  per  hour. 


Th«  Popular  No.  13 
M«Corml<k-D»«rlna  Intllos*  Cwttor 


Deering  does  a  clean  job  whatever  the  con- 
dition of  the  field.  Cutting  and  carrying  to  the 
binding  mechanism  is  positive.  The  butt  adjuster 
has  a  wide  range  of  adjustment.  The  reliable 
knotter  assures  binding  every  bundle.  Bundle 
loaders  may  be  had  for  both  types  of  binders. 


Here's  the  Most  Modern 
Machine  for  Making  Ensiiage 


The  McCermick-Ooorlng  Rennlng  Entl- 
lofl*  Horv««t*r  brings  to  the  corn  grower 
the  same  high  degree  of  economy  and 
efficiency  that  the  hart'ester-thresher  has 
brought  to  the  grain  grower.  In  one 
operation  it  cuts  the  com,  reduces  it  to 
ensilage  lengths,  and  delivers  the  ensilage 
to  a  wagon  or  truck  ready  for  the  silo. 
A  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Blower 
blows  the  ensilage  into  the  silo. 

The  Ensilage-Hars'ester  is  power-driven 
through  the  power  take-ofi  of  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractor.  It  saves  time. 
labor,  and  expanse  making  ensilage.  The 
binding,  loading,  and  hauling  of  stalks 
are  eliminated.  The  ensilage  is  made 
when  the  com  is  at  its  richest  stage.  It 
eliminates  the  large  crews,  binder  twine, 
heavy  grocery  bills,  and  extra  work  for 
u-omen  on  the  farm  at  silo-filling  time. 
See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  wow 
about  this  remarkable  machine. 


International  Harvester  Company 

«o6  So.  Michigan  A»«.     f,'^*^"!^*  Chicago,  IllinoU 

Bronchei  at  Pittsburgh.   Harritburt.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
anil  at  V.f  other  pnintn  in  the  Vnited  .States. 

McCormick-Deering  Corn-Harvest  Equipment 

is  ready  also  to  handle  your  crop  by  other  methods.  See  our  modern  Huslcers  and 
Shredders,  made  in  4,  6,  8,  and  lO-roll  sizes.  To  pick  the  corn  in  the  field,  ask  the  dealer 
about  the  McCormlcic-Deering  Corn  Piclcers  —  made  in  One-Row  Tank  type  and  Farmall 
One  and  Two-Row  Pickers,  picking  and  husking  up  to  16  acres  a  day.    Write  for  catalog 

on  any  of  these  machines. 


PURE-BRED  RAM  SALE 

Indiana,  Pa.,  Fair  Grounds, 
Wednesday,  August   27,  1930    -    -    at  1 :00  P.  M. 

28  Head  of  Hampshire,  Shropshire  &  Southdown  Rams 

(selected  by  a  committee  for  thi.s  sale) 

i4/«o  8  Head  of  Hampshire  Ewes 


INDIANA  COUNTY  SHEEP  and  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA,     PA. 


-  t»ME  -  AL.BA  -  ":!?!?  - 

MARti 


QUICtC     ACTING 

ALU     AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 
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Natural  Soil  Sweetener 

CRANL'LATEO 
FOR   EASV   SOW  INC. 
WILL  NOT  BURN 
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Farmer's  Business  Letter 


CI^«CE  tho  crop  report  was  issued 
"^  oaily  this  week  much  sensational 
comment  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  and  this  has 
conveyed  to  the  pubUc  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  situation.  Added  to 
this  has  bern  the  President's  confer- 
ence with  the  Hfovernors  of  stricken 
states,  formulating  a  relief  plan.  The 
situation  has  of  course  been  bad 
enough,  but  the  drouth  was  disastrous 
only  in  pretty  well  defined  areas,  and 
we  are  far  removed  from  anything  ap- 
proaching a  food  famine.  Corn  has 
suffered  most,  but  in  a  large  share  of 
the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  corn 
belt  it  will  be  a  pretty  fair  crop,  and 
some  sections  will  have  a  very  good 
crop. 

The  corn  yield,  as  estimated  in  the 
government  report  at  2,212  million 
bushels,  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  on 
record,  going  back  about  30  years.  But 
history  shows  that  high  prices  invari- 
ably prevail  the  year  following  such  a 
low  yield  as  is  promised  for  this  year. 
We  had  quite  similar  conditions,  with 
respect  to  corn,  in  1901,  1913  and  1924. 
In  each  instance  corn,  hogs  and  cattle 
sold  very  high  the  following  year,  in 
some  cases  new  record  prices  being 
made.  On  this  basis  there  is  more 
price  optimism,  with  respect  to  these 
products,  than  has  been  noted  for 
some  months,  though  the  situation  is 
complicated  this  time  by  business  de- 
pression. 

Crop  Report  BullUh 

The  crop  report  was  even  more  bull- 
ish than  expected,  though  it  had  been 
pretty  well  discounted  in  the  market 
in  advance.  Grain  price  advances  dur- 
ing the  week  were  checked  by  profit 
taking,  and  the  week  closed  with 
small  net  losses  in  the  prices  of  both 
corn  and  wheat.  There  is  considerable 
old  corn  in  the  country,  and  the  way 
farmers  are  feeling  now  not  much  of 
it  will  come  out  under  a  dollar.  They 
expect  at  least  that  much  for  wheat 
also,  and  the  idea  of  feeding  wheat  is 
much  less  popular  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

For  those  who  have  the  feed  It  is 
figured  that  the  outlook  is  verj*  good 
indeed,  and  some  are  saying  that  even 
those  who  are  short  feed  may  be  able 
to  make  the  use  of  purchased  feed  pay 
a  profit. 

Bis  Oain  In  Hoipi 

It  was  a  great  week  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket, with  a  price  advance  of  a  dollar 
over  last  weeks  close.  Several  things 
apparently  contributed  to  the  upward 
turn  of  the  market.  Receipts  contin- 
ued small,  though  not  much  below  re- 
cent weeks.  The  eleven  leading  mar- 
kets had  3*rt,(XH)  hogs,  against  401,000 
last  week  and  430,000  a  year  ago.  There 
was  a  strong  belief  in  the  market  that 
as  soon  as  the  weather  turned  cooler 
big  runs  would  show  up.  Then  there 
was  a  strong  eastern  demand,  and  the 
report  of  storage  stocks  helped  the 
market.  Average  price  of  hogs  for  the 
entire  week  was  .?9.30  compared  with 
$8.95  last  week   and  $10.90  a  year  ago. 

Sales  in  the  hog  futures  market  re- 
flected the  gain  in  cash  trade.  Thus 
medium  grades  for  September  deliv- 
ery sold  up  to  $10.63.  compared  with 
$9.70  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Light 
hogs  brought  $10.60  for  September  de- 
livery. In  general  September  contracts 
showed  a  gain  of  a  dollar,  and  De- 
cember contracts  a  gain  of  about  35 
cents. 

Caltlp  Steady 

The    cattle    market    was    slow    and 
lower  early  in  the  week  but  picked  up 
some  later,  with  the  close  in  about  the 
same   notch   a.«  a  week  ago.    Receipts 
were    some    larger    than    a    week    ago. 
Be.st  steers  brought  .$11  this  week,  that 
price   being    paid    for   yearlings,  which 
I  are  preferred  to  the  heavier  steer.n.  the 
heavy   cuts    being   hard    to   move.    Av- 
I  erage   price   of  steers   at   $8.8o   wa-i   the 
,  same  as  last  week,  and  exact Iv  $6  un- 
der  a   year   ago.     Bulk   of   steer   sales 
[are  at  a  range  of  $7.S5^i9.85. 

Some  interest  1^  being  shown  in 
feeding  stock,  with  offerings  still  light. 
Usually  there  i.«  quite  a  substantial 
I  demand  by  the  middle  of  August.  But 
I  not  many  western  grass  cattle  havo 
I  appeared  as  yet,  and  both  the  range 
I  men  nnd  the  corn  belt  feeders  are 
I  playing  a  waiting  game.  Some  real 
Igood  stuff  on  the  fleshy  order  has  sold 
lat  $7  and  up.  with  $6.;  6.50  taking  the 

■  bulk    of   what    Is    moving,    that    range 
•  taking   In   a    fairly   good   kind   of  thin 

■  cattle. 


Lambs   Higher 

Lamb  prices  declined  early  in  the 
week  but  picked  up  later  with  $10 
paid  for  natives  at  the  close,  highest 
in  three  weeks.  Sorting  was  light,  but 
all  buck  lambs  are  being  sorted  out, 
regardless  of  weight  and  condition. 
Such  sorting  is  being  done  by  all  and 
for  the  first  time  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted rule.  The  bucks  are  being  dis- 
counted $1  or  more.  Late  last  month 
top  lambs  were  down  to  $9  with  top 
westerns  below  this  figure  for  a  time. 

Demand  for  feeders  has  been  better 
and  fewer  light-weight  lambs  have 
been  accumulating  for  packers  to 
take.  The  practical  top  on  feeding 
lambs  this  week  has  been  $6.65,  with  a 
couple  of  outside  sales  a  little  higher. 

Chicago,  Aug.  16.  1930.         Watson 


Produce  Market 
Review 

'T'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  dur- 
•*  ing  the  past  week  was  steady  to 
firm  on  fresh  eggs  free  from  heat. 
Questionable  stock  was  weaker  and 
difficult  to  move.  Stale,  shrunken  eggs 
sold  slowly  and  price  was  largely  a 
mattei  of  negotiation  between  buyer 
and  seller.  The  demand  in  general 
was  unsatisfactory  and  the  situation 
from  a  statistical  standpoint  has 
changed   but   little. 

Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  cur- 
rent arrivals  jobbers  were  inclined  to 
work  on  storage  and  short  held  stock 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
their  trade.  There  was  but  little  open 
market  interest  in  storage  eggs  at 
prices  asked,  however,  owners  of 
goods  are  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  at 
this  stage  of  the  season.  Dealers  In 
general  were  of  the  opinion  that  high- 
er prices  will  soon  prevail. 

Late  in  the  week  graded  nearby 
whites  sold  at  SO-^iSSc  per  dozen  with 
some  fancy  henneries  bringing  36-jZ7c. 
Mixed  colors  brought  25'ii'264c  and 
ordinary  firsts  21'</22c. 

Butter  Is  Firm 

The  butter  markets  were  firm  for 
the  most  part  and  several  advances 
were  recorded.  Dealers  felt  that  the 
recent    advances    were    justified    from 


the  standpoint  of  the  light  supplies  of 
fresh  goods  available.  Many  operators 
feel  confident  in  the  market  but  be- 
lievo  that  further  advances  would  be 
inadvisable  and  that  consui».'»rs  would 
curtail  their  purchases.  The  droutli 
still  continues  over  the  producing  area 
and  the  flow  of  milk  is  decreasing. 
There  was  considerable  trading  in 
storage  butter  during  the  past  week, 
at  prices  close  to  those  obtainable  for 
fresh  made  goods. 

Putattieti  Slow 

The  demand  for  potatoes  at  New 
Jersey  shipping  points  was  slow  dur- 
mg  the  past  week  and  prices  declined. 
Prices  ranged  from  $1.60  / 1.65  per  100 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  Most  eastern  markets 
reported  New  Jersey  stock  selling  at 
a  range  of  $1.75-/2.10  per  100  pounds. 
Barreled  stock  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
sections  brought  $3.10  '3.50  in  the 
East. 

A  reduction  of  6  per  cent  was  shown 
in  the  potato  prospects  in  the  August 
reports.  On  the  basis  of  the  condition 
the  first  of  the  month,  total  potato 
production  may  be  flve  per  cent  below 
average  of  the  last  five  years  and  only 
three  per  cent  larger  than  the  short 
crop  of  1929.  In  Lehigh  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, many  early  fields  are  show- 
ing signs  of  going  down.  The  leaves 
are  dr>ing  up.  Even  the  well-sprayed 
fields  are  showing  considerable  dam- 
age. In  some  sections  the  ground  is 
dry  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  tem- 
peratures are  high.  In  Erie  county 
many  potato  fields  are  drying  up  and 
growers  in  general  expect  around  half 
a  crop.  Cumberland  county  and  Dau- 
phin are  badly  hit  by  the  drouth  and 
potatoes  have  been  at  a  standstill  for 
weeks.  The  \ines  are  yellowed  with 
dried  -leaves.  In  Lancaster  county 
there  has  been  some  damage  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  severe  «is  in 
Cumberland   and   Dauphin. 

Apple  Etttlniates 

The  apple  crop  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  combined 
will  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year, 
according  to  the  August  crop  report. 
The  continued  dr>'  weather  however, 
ie  telling  on  the  orchards  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  September  report  will 
show  a  reduction.  Prices  of  early  ap- 
ples generally  ranged  from  $1.25'/ 1.85 
per  bushel  In  the  eastern  markets. 
There  were  large  lots  of  poor  stock 
that  continued  to  sell  around  25'<i50c. 

W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBim«K 
Oattts 

•Some  improvement  was  ."een  In  Monday's 
cattle  market  at  Pittsburgh.  Prices  In 
general  were  .iteady  to  stronger,  while 
trade  Ma.«  fairly  active.  The  supply  con- 
si.-»te<l  of  15  I'lirliwd.t.  It  included  no  choice 
<lry-fed  i-altle.  nnd  It  Is  a  i|ue«tion  how 
that  kind  wi.uld  sell  in  conipeiitfon  with 
the  gra.-^s-fed  kind.'*  n<.w  r.milnK.  Good  to 
■  hoice  steers  averaging  1.200  \h9.  sold  gen- 
erally at  l7.50'<^-.55.  .several  lots  bringing' 
those  figures.  One  load  of  1.300-lb.  cattle 
was  goixl  cnnUKh  to  bring  W.25  and  Indi- 
«iduals  larrying  more  flni.ih  .sold  up  to 
.<8.50.  Bulk  of  roelpts,  however,  wast  of 
only  fair  i|Uulity  and  went  liirKely  at  W.S'J 
5i".50.  The  belter  «ort  were  .strong  to  a 
MUartcr  lilKher  than  la.st  week,  but  common 
stuff  wa.s  rather  slow  at  about  steady 
price.s.  Ordinary  butcher  steers  went  large- 
ly at  »6'>r6.6i>  with  common  kind  around 
.'<5.j«'(j6..'iii.  Conini->n  liKht  .steer.s  brought 
$y>f5.5n  with  inferior  kind  down  to  %4.  No 
faiii  y  heifcr.s  were  offered.  Fat  heifers 
sold  up  to  *7  with  goxfl  kind  around  S6 
.-ind  fair  ones  Sl<i5.  Beet  .-..ws  sold  with- 
in a  rang.'  of  *3..'i»»'>i  5.50.  or  about  a  quar- 
ter lower  than  ln.«t  week.  Fat  cows  went 
Keiirially  nt  J5'-i5.50  and  Rood  kind  iiround 
.14.  Cnnners  mid  <ufterH  brought  S2.25''f> 
3..'i<».  Bulls  met  a  pretty  »{ood  demand  and 
sold  at  steady  to  stroiitjer  prices.  Choice 
li.iiidy  t)utflier  l)uIU  brought  f7''i".25.  or 
a  <|iiarter  more  than  last  week.  Good 
handy  bulls  at  ti-iie.oO  and  common  kind 
around  «5'ii .5.,'ji)  w.-re  about  steady. 

Choiic  Kraln-fed  steers   Nonti  here. 

Ooofi  t.>  rhoice.   l.aoij  lbs 

•"■    "VT      J7  75v,>  s  50 

Kair  to  i{n.Mt,  .1,i 7  25v«  7  75 

Plain    hi>avy   steers    0  iayifi  7  25 

Choice  handy-welKht  steers  ..     7  75W  S  S.'i 
Good   butrhcr  steers,  1,000  to 

l.lVi   lbs 7  50'.r  8  tX" 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  00«  7  50 

Onlinury  to  fair,  do.   6  SOW  7  00 

Common,  do 5  SOW  6  SO 

i;.M..|   iiKht   butrher  steers   ...     7  OO't  7  SO 

Fair  to  Roml   light  .steers   6  OOW  7  00 

•  ■..iiinion   to  medium,  do 5  OO'u)  6  00 

Inferior  light  steers  4  nO'.|i  5  00 

Feeders    Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Clioico  fat   heifers    8  WW  7  W 

<;ood  to  choice  heifers 6  ai(f  ti  00 

Fair  to  good   lieirers    4  <10W  5  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers  3  l!5w  4  00 

Choice  fat   cows    5  uo«j  5  50 


Good  to  choice  fat  cows  

Fair  to  good  cows   

Common  to  fair  cows  

Canners    

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side  ... 

Choice  heavy  bulls   

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls. 

Good  handy  bulls    

Fair  to  good  bulls  

Common  to  fair  bulls 

Inferior  bulls  


4  50«i)  5  00 

4  Wm  4  GO 

3  SOfO  4  00 
2  25'^  3  60 

SOOO'iMWOO 

5  751/)  6  25 

6  ~y'6  7  25 
6  25*1'  6  75 
5  75V  6  2.'i 
8  25<!>  5  75 

4  50*e  5  25 


Last  week's  advance  In  the  hog  market 
was  maintained  on  .Monday  when  all 
grades  were  active  at  steady  to  higher 
pri.es.  Heavy  hogs  brought  I10.50<f  10.85 
and  mixed  »11.15-.i  11.25.  Handv  weight- 
Sold  nt  a  range  of  »1I.25'<;  11.35.  most  goin^' 
at  the  outside  figure.  A  week  ago  they 
brought  »10.45'.i  10.30.  Pigs  and  liEhts 
brought  $10.50  this  week,  the  extreme 
nrnge  being  JlOlilO.75.  compared  with  J'J 
•i9.M  last  Monday.  Sows  were  higher,  go- 
ing at  »7.75''i8.25.  while  stags  were  steadv 
at  »o«ib.50.  .Seventeen  carloads  made  up 
the  nipply. 

Hea\-y    .  »10  SO'-nO  S.-> 

Heavy  mixed   n  1511  n    -s 

Medium  wts.,   180-200  lbs 11  25 '-ill  35 

,  .!17' J''".'"'*^'*''-   1«5-'S<3  lbs.      .    11  25'irU  35 
Light  Yorkers.  125-130  lbs.   ...  irt  ."iovM  7.'-. 

Pigs.  90-l.W  lbs 10  W'-eiO  30 

Ro"Khs    7  ;5.„    g  .,, 

'»""^''    5  •»'.«  ti  Jio 

•heap  aad  Irfuaks 

Hceipis  amounted  to  15  .urloads  Tho 
market  was  fairly  active.  Good  to  .hoice 
lambs  brought  f9.90'.rl0,  or  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dredweight more  than  a  week  ago  Sheen 
were  stronger,  although  not  murh  of  qual- 
ity in  that  line  was  on  .sale.  A  few  weth- 
.■rs  brousrht  «4.,5<>.  most  of  the  best  here 
Koijig  around  »4.  PrI.cs  for  mature  sheet, 
range  down  to  a  dollar  per  rwt..  but  they 
are  pretty  thin  at  that  price.  Most  com"- 
mon   Kheep   sell  nt    $2. 

G.md  to  best  wethers    n  OO'*  4  50 

Good    mixe.1    3  50«  4  00 

Fair  to  ko.mI.   .Io s  q^'^  3  5,, 

Commou   to  fair   2  OOW  3  UO 

inferior    xheep      I  OO'fi)  2  (V) 

Good   to  choice   lamb.s   9  SOW  10  00 

J?^'""'-   ''•» 700W900 

tuiis  and  common,   do 5  SOV  6  5i) 

CalTM 

Klijlit  hundred  calves  were  on  sale  The 
ni.irket  was  .Vtc  higher.  Good  to  ihoice 
vealers  bniught  »10W12.'iO:  heavy  and  t»*i 
calves  t~99. 
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Produce  Market 
Quotations 

PHIZ.ADEX.PBIA 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  39lJ4:'c:  ffl 
.■'I -ore.   39c;    90  score.    37c. 

«gg«.— Fancy  select.  Se-JiSSc;  extra  tirsu 
Mi:    firsts.    26c:    seconds,    17'<lil9c. 

Ponltry.— Live  fowl.-.  12''i)23c;  hruiltrt 
lj''i33c:  old  roosters.  15'*il8c;  pigeon-',  pr, 
15'ii25c;    ducks.    15'^'20c:    turkeys,  16'i;;5( 

Pmits.— APPLES.  N.  J.  S  bskts..  »arly 
varieties,  40''«'60c.  BLACKBERRIE.S  .N  j 
32-nt.  crates.  J3«i  4.  PEACHES,  N.  'j..  \ 
bskts..  Hileys  &  Ga.  Belles,  $1  1,1.511 
PEARS.  N.  J..  %  bskts..  Bartlett;?.  T.i 
HICKLEBERRIES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  J.>.,,i 
crates,  best.  SS'iB. 

TegcUbles.— BEANS  (snap)  .N.  j,  , 
bskt.s.,  green,  WiJiSO.  LIMA  BEA.N.-J.  .\ 
J..  •■»  bskts..  $2^2.50.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  .\.  j 
per  bunch,  3c.  CARROTS,  Pa.  &  N.  j 
per  bunch,  3c.  CABBAGE.  N.  J.  &  Pa 
■s  bskts.,  SO'^jieOc.  CUCCMBERS,  .\.  J 
S  bsku..  40'»*90c  CELERY.  N.  J.  h-.rti 
per  bunch.  3*t4c.  CORN.  N.  J.,  S  » ^kts 
.■|04j75<-.  ONIONS.  N.  J.,  •>»  bskts..  yc!l.,ws 
No.  I's.  75c.  PEPPERS.  N.  J..  H  l>''kt« 
buUnose.  26'ii-50c.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.,  \ 
b:'kt»..  SO'ii'Jl.  SWEET  POTATOES.  Va 
hmprs.,  S2''a2.25.  LETTI'CE.  N.  Y.  rate* 
Big  Boston,.  50'<»75c.  POTATOES.  .\.  J 
\  bskts..  50'i'60c:  100-lb.  sacks.  Cobhiors 
,V<.'-.i$1.75. 

WBW    TOmK 

■mtMp.— Creamery,  higher  than  cxirai 
39'2W40c;  firsts,  36'2*i)38\c;  seconds  :«' 
''J  35c. 

■ffgs- — White,  nearby,  average  ^\ir.u 
ai'aSSc;  extra  firsts,  26'»}'29c;  me.iiiinw 
31 V  32c. 

Pooltry.— Live,  by  freight,  fowU.  .'la 
23c;  broilers.  22''i'24c;  turkeys,  30c;  .luclre 
1*';   geese.   12c. 

FnUts.— APPLES,  bus.,  Starrs,  b^K<ii\ 
l*K.\rHE.S,   Jcar.sey,   bus.  or  crate,  $l'i2.i5 

Tageublas.— BEANS,  Jersey  flat.  II  1 4.50 
CARROTS.  Jersey  bskt..  cut.  S0@7&-.  CU 
CfMBERS.  pickles,  bun.  hmprs.,  75c(i$l.oU 
PEPPERS,  bus.,  bullnose.  50c«>$l.  POT.\ 
TOES.  Jersey.  150-lb.  sacks,  |2.Si)  1  :'.7» 
BEETS,  N.  Y.  k  N.  J.,  cut  bskt..  5i).i^«3.' 
•  -ELERY.  N.  Y.  A  N.  J.,  large  crate,  $19 
2.  CABBAGE,  Jersey,  crt.,  35'i£5i>c.  LKT 
TVCE.  N.  Y.  .rt..  25W75c.  TOJJATOK.S 
Jersej-.  Marglobes,  2u-qt.  crt..  35c'gll 
TOBK 

Batw*.— Countr>-.  10«i)45c;  separator.  30 
^'1 5oc 

■nra.— Fresh,   2841 34c. 

Pwiltry. — Hens,  20^fi\c:  springers.  -Va 
32c:  dres.sed  hens,  75c'<«:$1.75  each;  .spring- 
ers, dreiued.  me'mti.GO. 

Praits.— APPLES,  10*f20i  '*  pk.,  Tocij 
$1.75  per  bu.  BLACKBERRIES.  IS.  qt 
PEARS.  10c  box.  15c  >»  pk.  PEACHES 
35*j40c  \  pk. 

▼•ffSUblM.— POTATOES.  lO'alSc  ,  i>k 
S5.''ji»1.40  bu.  CABBAGE.  3i*12c  hd.  'EL 
ERY.  5'(*15c-  stalk.  LETrrCCE.  10  .D2"  hd 
CARROTS.  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  5c  I  ;rnh 
CACLlPLrOWER.  8«10c  head.  SPI.NAi'h 
20c  '4  pk.  BEANE.  (stringless).  25''i  f  >•  -i 
pk.  LIMA  BEANS.  25''»»35.-  pt.  TOM.\Ti>K,S 
lOWSOi-  >,  pk.  PEPPERS.  2tt8'  -.ch 
PICKLES.  10'«i15l-  doz..  II  per  li» 
UkMOAWtWM 

Batter. — Country  butter.  43W4S«-;  ■  r.Miii- 
erj-  butter.   l3W48t. 

Bggs.— Fresh.    27''i>30c. 

Dresasd  poaltty.  —  Chickens.  Jl.ijiii'' 
each:  springers,  eOcUll.SS  each:  inckK 
n.80^3.SO  each:   squabs,    25a>SOo  eadi. 

Pralts.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  c*  30c  •.  pH 
mrKLKBKRRIE.S,  26W30^-  per  qt  box 
KLDERBERRIES,  loWlS.-  qt.  PEAi'HES 
30W25C  qt.  PEARS.  15u530c  qt.  ^« 
GRAPE.S.   lOVlSi-   lb.    PLUMS.   13't:'«    1' 

▼•(•tables.— BRANS,  (.string).  15<i:  < 
peck.  BEANS.  (Lima),  30't*25c  pint  box 
BEETS.  S'^Sc  bunch.  CABBAGE,  «  '  IV 
head.  CARROTa  S'^ilOc  bunch.  CA'  UI- 
FLOWER.  20'!i30c  head.  CELERY.  >«  ili 
bunch.  (T'CUMBERS,  3''J*:  ea-h.  E>V> 
PLANTS.  15W.ac  each.  ENDIVE,  o.li). 
head.  LETTUCE.  S'tUSc  head.  ONIO.N'* 
2(>-.(::5c  1,  pk.  POT .\ TOES.  ISaJO.-  •.  pk 
SI  >in.25  bu.  SWEET  POTATOE.S,  .I' '3* 
'.  pk.  PEPPERS,  3W8c  each.  PAR.-I.EY 
2.1 5t-  hunch.  PEA.s,  30'<i35c  '4  pk.  RAD- 
ISHES,   5W8c    bunch. 

PITT8BVBOK 

Batter.— Nearby  tub.s,  92  score  ■  \'r»^ 
and  standards,  39' jc;  89  sooK.  38'  •:  * 
score,   3«'.c. 

■ggs.— Nearby   tir.sls.    secnd-hund   ■• 

25''>25':;c:  extra  tirstx.  new  cases,  Ci'i.T'i'": 
nearby  hennery  whites.  30 'i  31c. 

Ponltry.— L,lve  hen.s.  heavy.  IS'i"?"'  '"•• 
'lium.  15''iil7>-;  Leghorns.  lbf*12c;  ■  r*<l 
springern,  25''f3(«<-:  old  roosters.  12-  oM 
k;et>!«e.  Kwiih  :  .spring  gee.se.  ij..-;  .!i.k.« 
I.'i'iilSr;  pigeons,  3,>>«(  kv  per  pair:  tin  .'y 
20-'/"2.'i,', 


lAuji'i 


-i   2.1.   UWO 


PENNSYLVANIA       lAKMER 


( 16.3 1     2:; 


rSBD    MABBBT 

The  fnllowing  <i"olatinns  are  f.^r  f  n;"" 
■ind  netirhy  shipment  Atigu.st  15,  :c  "tJ" 
ing  to  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Agfli  ii''if»' 
FTconomlfs.  They  show  the  apprrtxinul* 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  In  1001b.  •  c  k»t 
nnd  grain  per  bushel  In  carlols  ..rriv»l 
draft  basis  delivered  on  track  nt  '  '  il"- 
delphia  nnd   .Scranion   rate  points- 

Bran.  ?32'.ii;t4:  .standard  niiddllngs,  *.l- ■"' 
flour  middlings.  $36:  cottonseed  nv^  '  '• 
per  ont.  148:  gluten  feed.  J38.5<i  N" 
2  while  ..at J..  S(V;  No.  2  vell.iw  corn,  *'  '^ 


cBxcAao  OAax  obaib 

Chicago.  III.,  Aug.  18.— The  foHowin;;  <f^ 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  hard  »!*»' 
S7'.j'a)8«c:  No.  3  yellow  corn,  WW**'-.'  ^" 
2  white  corn.  S1.01f#1.01'-:  No.  2  ru**^ 
corn.  S7\c:  No.  2  white  osts.  38'-."  <'' 
No.  1   rye,  68<'. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FRESH  COWS 


i'.OOTH. 


!».'     nclsonil     Jcr 

Nty^.    I, tie   Kni'li-    llct- 

clilii.      Three     >cars 

Weat    Alexander.     Pa. 


For  >al*       .  Ji,  .,.rl..a.l   1 
:..  1  &  Biingsold, 

^tda    ciov,.    Hint     ticif 

ilN.    T  14.    Iir»teil   iwili 

West  Concord.  Kinii. 

iVEsHICr  CATTLE  of  tlie  b«>t  blo<>d  Wat*. 
(„.  I  V.  .\c'TiHliieil.  .VniiiiaN  of  iMth  sex  and 
'"',c-~         Oeo.  B.  McCmntll.   Wellinctvo,  Ohio 

•  rCISIl'Rl^D  GUERNSEY   BtTLLS.  s    iii..iitti>  i.. 
I  ^-  ,?  '     (li-ril   n* '  rnliTcfl  ami   Ticcatl\c    i»»  bl<»n<| 
,  J.    H.irlan    Frants.    Wayniuboro.    Va. 


CATTLE 


:Uli:    ft    O0£    KUN    VALLEY    FAKM8 

(,►•.  ni  *  »tile7---Iv»l»iid-C'ynii_Ho»s^HtmDil(Jrj 


t^,     i'lan     Hones 


THE    BAINT    AMOOB 
Msnonvilto.   Fesaa. 


m%  SHORTHORNS.     i:n^,?T^. 

,    .t         \  ..1,1        It  Ci        M.       ITWI. 

irt   K.  -"COTT  *  SONS,  BuntetMtonii.  P». 

(•'  jfii^'iniTiiA 
crite* 
W;.yn«tbnrj,    P«. 

u   i    i-OLLEO  HEBErOUnS.-  A   fine    .^leitU.o. 

I,,.  cr.-.    I. Ml'       t   iii.e    nr    write 

r<'AS     :>     GILL.  Hillei-tpert.    Olii* 


Angus  Cattle       ,,,,„ 


lARO    BRO:^ 


SWINE 


LARGt    BERKSHIRES  ,-",irr:1 

Dills  fc  I'viiunn.    Rote.ill-*.    Ohio 

lixCEILlJXT     PUSE-BRED     BERKSHIRE     »ow 

.-.,    :      . -.    ..ill.    ai    «h.„i    (.li.  .•- 
\t'  \     V  SPARRAN.  Fiirniss.    Fa. 


3U.    IVPE.    i-.iiK'x-'l   Cin^ier  WlilH- 

1.  r.    1.1.1    1  '       '-'     ■■    -"-■ 

hT|.  ..I    '1  iii'i'Pi-v.il 


K..  i.n..l.  r.    i.M    t'ig    litr-r».    l-r(..sl    rlglil    an<t 
I    •  •         C.  E.  CkkmI.    Her>Ti«r,  Fa. 


Chester  White'Pig.  iTi'-'eT-ir""-!."!.. 

•;    ;.     .. 'NLT.  C.oionsburf,    P». 

.-tr'Ti  I!  vntiTES.-  r-iK  \y\*-  <'hiiini'i"ii  i'i'""i. 

.-.I     ..f     ri.  .Ml. -t     r.     While    IITI'T     In 
L.  C.  CorniAn  *  Son.  BeocU  Crepk.  P». 

UuAin*'  CHESTER  WHITE  mtmiC  l-nr-  iin.l 
.  1  r,  rri.  r  il.'s;-  All  -i...  I,  -'M  Ci'Ii  "ii 
.-..  1       A.    H.    CrowTiover.    Mt.    St*.-rlinn.    Ohio 


i.«.i.-   P.ps     J'l  '"  ^  1!^--  **^*>  '"  »>••<"' "ci^-rtl- 

■i  Ini.  K    .tcllv.r'     ,.1.    liirsc    I..I-.    Mo^U> 

,1.,  .1  I  '   1.;,..  Etrfiilev   Short.  Ch.'>iv..ld.   Dfl. 

Poland  China  ind  Chester  White  Sboats 

V';  .'.o  .  .1.  li     ::    !.■•.    i.iil.    $1"  <s»   •h.  .. 
I,    R.    TANOER.    yorkljnnugn.   P.t 


tJ\JI\\J\^^    ,,i^.„      t.r<il    ifilt»    ininiiiiHM. 


;    H;t!:iAN    FBAKtZ 


Wi 


Witynesboro,    P«. 


SHEEP 

Itt.  Hampshire  Rams      U^;:i/7"  i',,',': 

\i,..  .1    1.  n    n  ir    hiul  imtil'    .«•- 

..  r      ,.td,     Mew  BtMUtuii.  WcstmoreI'd  Co.. Ph. 


aA.Me-HlRE8.     IV     II."!'-     :.  .v.ar..|.l     M...,u.i.ii 

■■  ..       ,      M",-|    li-j.\.     .»'ir    it.H'k    lH.-ti't*i'    '*i 

\'t'\' <     r.  ..-■•".(••Ic 
'.SIXLrP.    FARMS.  AlloLtown.    P-. 


:HI;UY  KEGISTEREB  BHROFRHIRE.    .r.    10..I 

.     •■.   n.iii-.    -\T>A   l.>    "Ml    ;ii,i«.rii-J   ru.jj". 

. .";.:  .MLpr  FARM.  Beaver,   P» 


GOATS 


■.>OAi<     ri.i.Rlitind*.    Iv'u   w.-ruls   •"■•t    ti«iv 

.r.    fiilif.   t;iMiii    NuMrti  -      L.t't.  iilM.rir- 
'■■"'••      ,1-      ::    f..r    Jli«>.0«i 
■'^M  *■ .    >'i,:li.     Otiiiter} .  Mohnton.     P.* 


UTVATIOira 


1.^1  ■  1 
M 


•E\»i: 


'S      W   Wrrll.      1    il'iiM,-     fan..     I.uilrif  I 
lari.i.    <;niil.i;il"     \tT..  ..Ituriil    r..ll.  u. 
•  \|i.  rill"''      fiinn     "!•  ratii.ii.     pti">»iMr 
1 -.i.K      V.30'll>iil     r.  0  ri  n.-t's.     WtII'-     I'"1 
'  ->|vAt.ifi    i^irii..  r. 

^    WABTBD 

>'.     III'MHlMi     lir-l  il»»i'     Willi.      I..1: 
I-   ^^lll1l.>l     \'-^\    v.-"'    Ki.nii     Mniih<-liii. 


PET   STOCK 


I'-ll'ii 
'..1..1 


MH'I  Tlif  1...-1  i.rMiiiiil.i.  •.Mli...: 
'  ••li'.-  |"ii,  "iM-  II. 1.1.  llir.-'  'ini-iW- 
>l.:<ili,»i.i-.«,k  l'.mltr>  I'a.ii..  Ill.liiiiil    Pi< 


cTVIi 


ARRET 
PLACE 

By  W.  R    WHITACRE 


IP 


I  I  ^>r~fnenll'in    PrnM«vl*«ni«    Ferrtier   wKeHJ 
•  '  I  «r  wA.tt  tl.rn,  li.hnow  Itiet  )'>u  fe»H  U  *1L 


IT  wa.s  formerly  thf  middleman  who 
was  blamed  for  the  diMcrepancy 
between  retail  and  wholesale  price* 
The  middleman  made  an  excellent 
case  for  himself  and  has  n-'W  shifted 
the  buck  to  the  retailer.  Chain  store.s 
buying  meats  and  vegetables  in  large 
quantities  imd  in  many  ca.-^es  direct 
from  the  farm  are  not  selling  goods  al 
any  wonderful  .saving  to  the  consum- 
er. A  drop  in  the  wholesale  price  does 
not  bring  a  proportionate  drop  in  the 
price  the  housev.-ife  inust  [)ay. 

0\erlieiid 

I  talked  with  a  successful  indepenil- 
ent  groceryman  who  operates  a  large 
fruit  and  vegetable  department,  and 
he  gave  ine  his  side  of  the  problem. 
He  said  that  the  <-ost  of  goods  was 
only  a  small  pait  of  the  cost  of  do- 
ing business. 

"Apples  and  tomatoes  may  cost  me 
only  half  of  what  they  did  last  week 
but  my  overhead  remains  the  same. 
My  ri^-nt  is  high,  spoilage  and  slow 
accoimts  cut  dnwii  the  margin  «'f 
profit  and  my  employes  liraw  the 
.«ame  wages  regardless  of  what  things 
cost. 

"l  Qgtire  as  close  as  I  can  and  .set 
my  price  accordingly.  I  must  make  a 
living  and  pay  my  bills  even  though 
my  customers  are  slow  pay.  Here  in 
the  city  ftilks  are  buying  more  stuff 
in  cans.  It  is  less  work  to  open  a  can 
of  peas  than  to  buy  them  fiesh  and 
hull  them.  It's  the  same  with  corn 
and  .''tring  beans  :inil  this  makes  it 
harder  to  sell  fresh  stuff. 

A    (hiiiu-e    to    Save 

"Suppose  t'imatiies  drop  fifty  cents 
;i  husUet.  you  can  easily  see  that  1 
cannot  diop  my  price  very  much  if  I 
want  to  come  out  even.  Every  week 
I  try  to  run  a  special  on  some  vege- 
table or  fruit  that  is  plentiftil  and  low 
in  price.  You  would  think  that  folks 
wouUl  buy  miue  at  the  lower  price 
but  the  fact  is  that  if  they  want  a 
half  peck  .tnd  litid  they  can  get  it  for 
less  than  Ihey  ex  pet  led  they  ligure 
it  that  much  money  save.l  and  do  not 
buy  !Uiy  more  than  they  would  if  the 
price  was  higher. 

Hii«-k>«ter   (  oiii|H'litloii 

■Thoiv  IS  ;in.-ther  thin;:  y.'ii  m.iy 
nol  have  noticed  and  th.at  is  tho  num- 
ber of  huckster.*!  on  the  street.  When 
times  are  hard  and  so  many  are  out 
of  work  the  ntimber  of  hucksters  on 
the  street  doubles  as  a  fellow  can  go 
in  business  and  make  a  little  money 
with  only  a  coujde  of  dollars  of  cap- 
ital. Of"  all  the  lines  I  carry  in  my 
store  the  fruit  iitd  vegetable  busines.s 
IS  the  hardest  tt>  tigure  and  the  least 
I  ort.-iin." 


r-»- 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

lie  a  uord    per  insertion.  Miniitiuni  charue  $1.20 

Cash  must  tmotnpatiy  order 

Mf.il  your  order  ami  remittance  to 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    | 


SBBOS  AH9   HVSSEXZBS 


SKKI»  \\  iU'.-VT.-  i;r<iW  5  to  10  I'lislieb.  more  j«-r 
Hrri'.  Sttini-  work,  one  t.iisti.-l  *'Xiru  i.«yH  f»»r 
.-•■<"I.  l.r.iM  ii!.ter  lomity.  reniis.vl\«iiiii.  >e<il- 
liaitlt.  -.'und.  «ll><ii>e  frf-.  ab!«.>liii'l>  lUan, 
'•arefully  Kradcil.  heavy  yiiliUnc.  Siii.«.lh  and 
t).-anlisl  varletl.—.  I.e-'^  mul  re(jMlr.-il  .\ls<i 
NortliH.'Kl  and  ticiiiiln.  Urlliiiu  .^Ualfii  Tiiii- 
otliv,  Uvf.  Write  Imlav.  fi.lder,  ^umpl.'e. 
.\  II  iliirrtMHii.  »ox  M.  liaiidJ^fllle.  I,auca«.t.>r 
C'Miniy.    l'«. 

CERTlHEn  WHKAT  .\XI>  JtYK.-  Hltfh  yl'-ld- 
in^-  ♦•xp'-rinieiit  '-tatUiii  ItcI  \ar[*.tlf>.  ri-cimi- 
m''nded  for  Easiem  Staii-x.  Write  f"r  tlei«.:rlii- 
(ions  and  i'rt<v<.  K.  C.  hiverniiTe.  B".*  I*. 
Iloie^.vf    Kallw.   N.    V. _  _      _^ 

H.^KKV  AI.K.M.f.V  SK.KK  Wl',  pur.-  »S.Hil 
Sweet  ClfViT.  «.•.'>  i.un-.  »:J  .Vi.  All  xHi  H.  I.ii-hel 
Itctuni    iiewl    If    n"t    Kailsllid.  IS'-".     H"niiuii.. 

I'LiK-onlla.    Kaii^iis. 

cKuni  u;i>  Ti:iMiu"i.i.  s*kki»  whkat.  hibi. 

'St    te.«l.    I'riin-    r.as-oiml.l. .  r».nilM|i    *    Sm.. 

Willliimv|».rt.    Ol.l... 

SELECTEO  I'OOI.  aiil  rriiml.iill  ».eil  wlieat. 
■  IDO  Rofon  Itve.  Tini'illiv  ami  «-l..>er  Semi, 
f.   J     Ci.vcr  S.r.1  P....    Ml.   i;il.  ad.   ot.i... 

»ABY    CHIC»S 

M.VUTI.N  S  ClUCKS.  — None  iMliei  linrrod. 
Wliite.  Buff  Ki>  k>.  Ke.l>.  r.ulT  oriinL'toiw, 
Willie  W>Mli(l.'tl.>.  !'■■  ISralui.:.-.  (Jlnlit*.  U''. 
Wlilte.  K.ilt  l<gti..rii».  Ali.-"n«-.  7'  H.iny  .Ml\- 
ed.  >>i  Lit'lil  .Mlved.  Ck.-.  ](«>  ,  delh.ry.  l»»t- 
(.aid.    Manlii'"    ll«t<lury.    .Mt.    Mit.Tj     "lUu. 

CIIirKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Ro<k~  ..r  lte.l-  19  00: 
I.e^huniK.  ST.OO:  heavy  mixed.  »l».tm;  Ufht. 
$7.00.  Iiellverv  .i.mraiileed.  te'-rliiiB  ^y-tem 
raiiinc  •5"'.  to  rrjturitjr.  free  C.  M  I.«ii»cr. 
B"t    «,     McAli»ter»itIe.     Pa 


FAJtM    I<AirO 


lPSCBI.IiAl!TEOU8   I.AWP3 

«>K('HAKD   aim   KAIiM    mi:   S.U.K   i lU'    .. 

e»tal.  :  -'i  iiiil'-!s  fr-.m  llninvt  .11.  N  .1.  il 
mlleH  fr'.m  Trent.. n  I.;.  .-.Ticrfi*-  r.>a«l;  'S'Ai  a.-r.- 
in  tru.t:  about  7ii  ii<  r..«  i>f  ui'|.i"«:  aUnit  ."m 
a.Te»  ..f  fanii,  al'<"it  1.'.  a.  r'»  in  .\'.iiiiK  riir!-l 
niai<  trecH,  iMlan.i'  In  M<.ud>>:  "nliard  Itas  lnr\, 
well  fertilized  and  ii  raywj  hIx  Unix  this  year: 
fruit  is  Very  eleun.  I'.,ni.vi.  orthnril-  H.-c-xill 
.N      J. 

l,'.t  .MltES.  i;RO\n\i.  CUoI'S.  ^;,.  t.'  I.ii>'-i 
and  owner  in.  liid.-j»  L-r  .jtilrk  "ule  ^  .■.»»•«.  :; 
!i.*lf<-rs.  lin|.|.-Tn.-ni-i.  a.  r.-  im.ihi.m.^,  L'»*  ii.-re.* 
...rii.  "iit>.  hi...  :  ll'.'.  ii.-reH  ir'."«l  |.l..v\  liii.'l 
hpfiic  pusliir.-.  yMmml  \  fnill;  li,»tti..|U<  |.»  n^.tii 
l..,,....  |.i\iKj  l.:iiii  .,11,.  r  l)iiliains«,  ...i.v.i.l.  ni 
>illU|:e  III..1  ii.aik.'l>.  $4.4iNt  f..r  all  i.iin  .ii-li 
-••>■  I'll  .">ii  Jr..  i-aluloir  I.iKni  l.iircalii-.  Si.-..iii 
Afr.n.  >.    tl-.'l'KK.    Laiiil    TItl.     lU.lf  .    I-hila..    J'li 

Kolt  lit'.Vr  l.nri.'.-  I'ariH  ..ii  l<ii|,r'.\.Hl  r.,,..] 
'Iw.  i.i.\-i.%.-  ii.il  ■-  n..rili  ..f  l'Uila<l.l|>tiia.  Will 
i.-nl  <.r  tiller.'  "iili  (..  ...-I  i.*al  f.ini.'T  wt...  h.-i.- 
-t.«k     MiKl     iiiH.-h  1 1. ..ry  Stann.lili     t'lirnii. 

I.iiii«.liil.'      I'll. 


POUXtTBT 


I- 111:  S  VI.K.-  H'iiiilr.-<ls  ..f  .>\tra  .  Ii.ii..-.  larRe 
ty|»  Enifli-h  Strain  M.  f.  White  l.eirhi.rii  Year 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


August  23, 11 


In  Tucker  County, 
West  Virginia 

By  \V.  D.  ZINN 

A  FRIEND  once  said  to  me:  "If 
you  ever  get  within  fifty  miles 
of  my  place  stop."  I  told  him 
if  I  ever  got  that  near  his  home  I  was 
coming  on  to  see  his  farm  and  family. 
I  want  to  say  to  my  tourist  friends 
if  they  ever  get  to  Parsons,  W.  Va.. 
to  drive  down  to  Holly  Meadows  and 
see  the  prettiest  little  valley  to  be 
seen  almost  in  the  state. 

On  the  25th  a  field  day  was  held 
by  the  extension  people  of  the 
West  Virginia  University.  Messrs. 
Sherwood,  Crane  and  Friant  of  that 
institution  were  present  and  visited 
several  potato  fields,  made  observa- 
tions and  gave  valuable  information 
to  the  farmers.  These  field  meetings 
ought  to  be  very  helpful  to  potato 
growers.  The  pity  about  the  matter 
is  that  more  growers  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting this  information.  This  is  a  day  of 
specialties  and  it  is  only  the  farm- 
ers who  practice  the  best  methods 
that  can  hope  to  succeed. 

The  ladies'  club  of  that  community 
had  prepared  a  picnic  dinner  which 
all  enjoyed  very  much.  There  will 
certainly  be  a  better  market  for  po\il- 
try  in  this  community  for  some  time 
to  come.  My  contention  is  the  supply 
governs  prices  largely  and  the  supply 
here  will  not  be  so  great  until  more 
chickens  are   raised. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  valley  will 
be  light  owing  to  the  very  severe 
drouth,  but  the  farmers  will  go  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  and 
continue  to  grow  potatoes,  which 
they  should  do.  The  soil  is  ideal  for 
this  crop  and  potatoes  should  be 
made  one  of  the  money  crops  of  the 
farmers  in   this  valley. 

According  to  present  plans  this 
valley  will  be  inundated  some  time 
in  the  future,  but  one  farmer  told  me 
he  did  not  believe  in'  crossing  the 
bridge  until  he  came  to  It.  That  is 
very  good  policy  to  pursue.  Many  of 
these  good  farmers  may  have  passed 
on  before  the  proposed  dam  floods 
this  beauty  spot  of  West  Virginia, 
and  why  should  they  worry  about  it? 

.\  Visit   to  Randolph  County 

In  the  year  1868  a  colony  of  Swiss 
settled  on  the  Buckhannon  river  in 
Randolph  coimty  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  forest  and  b>iild  homes  and 
open  up  farms.  They  were  a  set  of 
sturdy,  honest,  industrious  people 
who  were  determined  to  succeed,  and 
they  did.  They  established  a  village 
which  they  called  Helvetia.  They 
brought  with  them  from  Switzerland 
that  idea  of  cooperation,  organization 
and  helpfulness  for  which  their  fath- 
erland is  so  noted.  They  are  located 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  Elkins, 
the  county  seat,  and  yet  often  half 
the  people  who  attend  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  other  farm  meetings  come 
from  this  commimity.  They  consti- 
tute half  the  membership  of  the  Farm 
Buraau  of  the  county. 

Another  thing  they  brought  from 
their  home  land  was  the  idea  that 
■whatever  was  worth  doing  was  worth 
doing  well.  They  are  good  farmers 
and  they  succeed  because  they  have 
learned  habits  of  economy  and  thrift. 

They  have  been  very  kind  to  the 
writer  and  have  invited  him  time  and 
again  to  their  meetings.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  visit  and  talk 
awhile  to  them  on  the  2nd  and  I 
never  spoke  to  a  more  attentive 
crowd. 

Not  only  do  the  men  believo  in  or- 
ganization and  cooperation  but  the 
Women  also.  This  picnic  was  got  up 
by  three  womon's  clubs  an<1  the  Umg 
well-loaded  table  which  they  spread 
attested  the  fai  t  that  though  the  sea- 
son has  been  very  dry  they  have  been 
able  to  grow  an  abundance  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  and  fat  sheep  and 
chickens  are  still  to  be  found  in  this 
section.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
mingle  with  these  pood  people  again 
and  partake  of  the  unbotmded  hos- 
pitality. 
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Plowing  Advantages  You  Get 

With  the 

John  Deere  General 
Purpose  Tractor 

Plowing  is  one  of  your  important  farm  jobs — you  want  to 
do  it  right  and  do  it  easily. 

The  John  Deere  General  Purpose  pulls  a  two-bottom  plow 
with  a  straight  center  hitch — there  is  no  side  draft  to  affect 
the  work  of  the  plow  or  the  tractor. 

Two  wheels  of  the  tractor  run  in  the  furrow.  No  need  of 
steering  the  tractor  every  minute — it's  practically  self-guiding. 

Then  think  of  the  many  other  uses  you  will  have  for  this 
General  Purpose  Tractor — haying,  harvesting,  threshing,  ma- 
nure spreading,  com  picking,  silo  filling,  feed  grinding,  etc. — 
it  will  handle  all  of  these  jobs  equally  well. 

When  spring  comes  around  you  can  get  the  planting  and 
cultivating .  equipment  for  your  tractor  that  handles  three 
rows  at  a  time. 

You  can  do  all  of  your  farm  work  throughout  the  year  with 
less  help,  with  practically  no  horses  and  with  less  cost  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

With  a  John  Deere  General  Purpose  on  your  farm  now,  you 
will  start  a  cost-reducing  program  that  is  sure  to  materially 
mcrease  your  profits  from  your  farm. 

Talk  to  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  the  John  Deere  Gen- 
eral Purpose  that  offers  you  money-making  advantages  found 
in  no  other  tractor. 

Get  This  Free  Booklet 
"From  the  Other  Side  of  the  Fence" 

It's  ehockful  of  unbiaaad  Uttar*  from  Canaral  Purpot*  utara 
tailing  of  thatr  accompliahmanta  with  thi*  aquipmant — intar- 
••tine  ■'"'  valuable  to  you.  Writa  John  I>aara>  Molina,  III., 
and  atk  for  booklat  IL.-4M 


JOHNXDEERE 


ITME  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  OOOD  IMPLEMEMTSJ 


Pull*  a  two-bottom  plow  with  two 
tractor  whoala  in  tha  furrovr  and  a  cen- 
ter hitch  to  plow  and  tractor — an  ideal 
tractor  for  plo«ring. 


With  tha  powrar-drivMi  mowar,  25  to 
35  acra*  can  Da  cut  a  day.  Tha  Caneral 
Purpoea  handlaa  all  hajrinr  ioba 


'-m^-f^-^- 


Tha  iicht  waiaht  of  tha  Canaral  Pur- 
poaa  is  daairabia  on  tha  diekint  and 
narrowinc  ioba. 


Crindint  faad,  thrashing,  iillint  >ilot 
—  ara  a  faw  of  tha  bait  ioba  i(  will 
hand  la. 


This  is  tha  John  Daara  Model  D,  the 
famous  3-4  plow  tractor  for  the  heavier 
farm  joba — simpla,  dapandable,  eco- 
nomical. 


FARQUHAR 
POTATO   DIGGERS 

For  Large  and  Small  Growers* 

The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains  every  mod- 
ern device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the  potatoes 
in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest  and  quickest 
handling.  They  have  been  proven  right  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  field   operation. 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger — 
can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging  on  hill- 
side— and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad  front  roller 
or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be  equipped  with  level 
or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

We  also  build  the  "Succes»  Junior,"  the  plow 

ttfpe  digger  for  the  smaller  grower — the 

farmer's  choice.      Illustrated  Catalog, 

describing  both  types  of  diggers,    §enl 

to  ar>\}  grower. 


The  FARQUHAR  LINE: 
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More  acres  to  a 

FANKFUL    OF    ETHYL 


i.is  I  :::\  denioiistrateil  ir\  ai.- 
tu.ji  rii.tice  tliar  imtrc  trroun.l 
I  Ix:  worked  with  less  time  uiul 
1  cou.-unicd  whcii  ><>u  lui\c 
j^I  in  f'r::  tank  lit  voiir  rractdi. 
I  I'oii  I:    "A    the   a\iiMue   time  it 

V  tilii^-  ;•  '.lu  ti>  Work  an  acre.  a:ui 
COST  .  •  laKor,  tiiel,  use  of  ina- 

|ner)  . -j.  Try  I'thv  I  (iasojine, 
p  an  :i .  .urate  reconl  i  if  tl>e  w  ( trk 
ompi  '.vi,  time  rciiuircil  aiul 
t')'.:-  V  >u  will  note  a  marked 
'antHj..-  ;i  taxnr  «»f  I.thyl. 
'rhyl  Cj  isolinc  uixes  you  adiied 

VI  rfl))(.  ■i^j\il»ilif\  Jessijearshifr- 
,    a    '.     jother,    cookr    riinninu 

jtor    r    .-"e  is  less  \  ilu-ation.  and 

verut:  ■  •..•ciation.'l'hat's  lKcau>e 

lyl  0.1 -olinc    is    yo<Kl    yasolinv.- 

J    F<'!         anri-knoek    fluid,    f h  .• 

•  JK-     ■    J;eveiopi.d    1>\     autoiiii . 


ti\e  research  to  improve  the  per 
fornKirue  <>f  ijasoline   motors  ut 
every  kind  and  desL^ijnion. 

Try  I'thv  I  in  your  truck  too  and 
note  its  increased  efficienc) ,  the 
yreater  niimher  of  miles  it  will 
travel  in  a  uiiven  time.  Aiul  remem- 
l<er  that  an  addeil  saving  is  effected 
throiiij;h  kcepinu  your  e«|uipment 
working  right  throuuh  tile  season 
without  frequent  lav -up  for  car- 
bon removal. 

'IVy  F.thv !  in  your  passenger  car. 
It  will  run  nuich  i>etter.  More 
power,  quicker  response,  smoother 
ojKTatioii.  It's  easier  and  more  cn- 
jov  alile  to  drive  with  I.thyl.  On 
sale  in  \  our  locality  at  inimps  hear 
ing  theemhlein  .show  n  helow.  F.thv  i 
Gasoline  Cor]>oration,  Chrysler 
Huiliiinu.  N\  u  York  City. 


■  f.i  !■■  I:!iy/i..l:.  tr.U. 


lind    ■ 
I  »n  rri. 


^  C  -  U  \\     tV\  C.     til  ■    I'W   r^iftipil;  '<    x\  '■  "  ■' 

I  "ith  it— ciijv  pump  li.j    i-i  th     I  r\\<.  I  rv 

■  I- aliry  "-J  n'-n.' rf  !   .'■     t -'.iv-i  ,  r  ,'!■ 


ETHYL 


.ANTt    KNOCK 

_  i.  OMPOVJND    ■ 


ErHYlCASOirNEj 
COKPOHATION 


7  ^^  TJ  \7  T  ^'^'^  out  th»^  v^"^ 

L  1  rl  1  i^  GASOLINE 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


B\  AIAA  AC.Ki: 


TflKRE  i^  .sume  queer  reasoning 
in  econoBiic  circles  just  now. 
The  lo.ss  to  the  corn  crop  from 
.Irontli  and  lieat  i.-*  far  more  than  the 
wheat  surplus  in  this  c<iuntry.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  loss  of  hay.  fodder 
!ind  pastures  is  immense.  The  substi- 
tution i»f  all  our  siuplus  wheat  for 
corn  in  livestcKk  feedinjf  would  still 
leave  us  very  short  of  the  usual 
amount  of  feeding  stuff.  Some  see  a 
Srreat  goo«l  In  this  crop  failure  in  that 
the  way  is  open  to  clean  up  all  sur- 
plus at  a  high  piice  f«>r  coin  and  a 
far  better  price  for  wheat  than  wa< 
foreseen  a  few  weeks  ago  They  would 
huve  us  look  on  the  re.-'-ult  of  the  bad 
season  as  a  blessing. 

No  iH-rmanenl  good  can  come  i>ut 
of  a  condition  in  which  thousands  are 
sent  near  bankiupt<y  and  a  far  great- 
er numbei  are  hart!  hit.  even  though 
some  others  who  suffe»ed  nuich  less 
from  the  drouth  niay  get  prices  that 
will  make  the  year  piosperous  foi 
them.  Any  cleaning  up  of  the  sur- 
plus for  this  one  year,  and  any  in- 
i K-ase  in  income  for  those  who  suffei- 
<d  little  from  the  drouth,  do  not  bal- 
ance for  a  minute  the  distress  in  all 
the  drouth-stricken  region. 

More  than  this,  the  ctit  in  yieMs 
made  by  the  weather  does  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  overproduction,  and  in 
a  single  year  we  can  have  a  siuplus 
to  face,  if  the  crops  of  all  farms  had 
been  cut  evenly,  the  ciu  ri\sponding 
higher  prices  would  have  been  a  tem- 
porary good.  As  it  is.  the  evil  gieatly 
iiver-balances  the  apparent  good. 
Too  >lueh  .Merging 
The  farmeis  formerly  were  the 
great  conservative  element  stan«ling 
against  merging  of  business  and  the 
lessening  of  competition.  Along  with 
them  was  tliat  pint  of  the  publii  that 
is  actively  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  living.  Then.  too.  there  were  thos<> 
who  always  are  gro<mded  in  the  be- 
lief that  opiJortunity  should  be  left 
witlc  open  foi  every  ■indivi<luHl  who 
wiints  to  go  his  own  way  in  making 
.1   living. 

Pooling  among  fainiers.  nuu'h  as  I 
bi'licve  in  it.  has  taken  the  edge  off 
the  opposition  to  industrial  and  trans- 
poitation  mergers.  Lots  of  consume! s 
are  more  concerned  aboiu  high  wages 
than  prices  of  what  they  pay.  The 
net  lesult  is  that  we  are  going  head- 
long on  the  road  that  hampeis  and 
ilestroys  ciimpi'tition.  I  mention  this 
now  and  th»'n  t>eiause  farmers  should 
see  ht>w  they  have  drifted  in  their 
thinking,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  travel- 
ing  too   fast   for   safety. 

I.,iinfl-B)ink  I»HnM 
A  reader  finds  that  he  cannot  obtain 
a  loan  from  his  land  hank  because 
f»mils  ftir  landing  are  not  available. 
Some  of  the  banks  are  not  yet  able 
to  sell  bonds  «in  .satisfactory  terms. 
This  is  not  dtie  to  any  scarcity  of 
money  in  this  country.  Disctmnt  rates 
are  very  low.  and  money  piles  up  that 
cannot  be  placed  at  a  good  rate  of 
interest. 

The  money  that  is  loaned  on  farms 

I   is    l)oiiowed    by    the    banks    from    the 

!  public  through  bc>nd  issues,  and  public 

'  conHdence    was   ilisturbcd   by   lack   of 

I   careful   banking  methods  in  the  man- 

!  agenu-nt  of  a  few  ivf  these  institutions. 

I  They  tied  U|)  their  moiu«v  in  loans  ex- 

i   ceeding     the     latei     maiket     price    of 

'iome  of   the   farms,   anil   two  <>l    three 

lit   the  banks  did   .-^omc   othei    things. 

The     situation     is    cleaiuig     up     liyhl 

along. 

I    ;im    nientionuig   this   foi    two   lea- 
suns;     Oiii    subsciibei    asks   where    hi- 
1  an  find  a  di-pviidable  Joint-slock  bank 
t"   lio  l)usinrs>   with.     Me   should   beai 
in    nund   that   ht>  is  the   boiinwi-i.   and 
anv    liaiik    tli.it    h.is    the    mviney    untl 
will    Lnd   it    t..   ii'.iu   is  absolutely  dc- 
I  pi-ndable  fiom  his  angle.    He  gets  the 
I  money,  and  on  terms  legarding  pay- 
!   ment  .so  lis-.-il  by  law  that  all  he  has 
to    do    is    t'l    p.ay    his    interest    and     i 
small    Slim    eai  h    year    on    the    prin- 
cipal, and  that   is  all  <>t  that. 


Again,  the  public  is  coming  to  knov^- 
that  the  most  of  these  banks  have 
made  a  record  of  carefulness  that  jus- 
tifies investment  in  their  bonds.  an<l 
with  money  now  so  cheap  one  won- 
ders that  the  la<k  of  funds  to  meet  all 
legitimate  demanti  shoidd  continue  so 
long.  It  does  continue  in  sfime  in- 
stances so  far  as  placing  bonds  at  a 
low  rate  is  concerned.  Thou.sands  of 
our  leaders  doubtless  shouKI  t)e  put- 
ting their  debt  into  the  form  of  a 
liind-bank  mortgage,  reducing  burden 
and  strain,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
vast  sum  of  money  seeking  safe  in- 
vestment at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
I'p  a  Tnn- 

There  is  a  pepper  tree  standing  near 
the  street  I  use  in  going  down  town. 
In  that  tree  a  boy  has  been  living  for 
several  weeks.  I  stopped  the  other 
day  to  see  whether  I  could  learn  why 
a  lH>y  becomes  a  tree-sitter.  His  moth- 
er who  lives  a  block  away  was  there, 
and  so  was  his  "manager"  who  sleep.-; 
on  a   pallet  on   the   ground. 

The  lx)y  .said  he  was  out  for  the 
recttrd  as  a  tree-sitter,  antl  when  I 
asked  ho\»'  about  sch<»ol  later  on  thf 
mother  .suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  study  that 
would  satisfy  the  school  authorities 
The  puzzling  matter  to  me  was  what 
it  was  all  about  until  she  t">ld  me  that 
he  w<aild  probably  have  a  "pretty  fat" 
bank  account  if  he  won  and  present 
plans  for  reaping  the  leva-ards  that  go 
to  winners  of  endurance  tests  do  not 
miscarry. 

I  think  the  ditTerence  in  our  ages 
kept  me  from  understanding  fully,  but 
if  the  i;>ad  to  a  bank  account  were 
up  a  tree  I  reckon  some  gray-haire<l 
folks  might  begin  to  climb  even  if 
they  could  not  underst;ind  why  it  wa.^ 
there. 


Friendly  ^^^ 
Talks 


Vincent 


44¥7>KAl/r  your  profession." 

H/We  hear  that  said  a  great  many 
times,  and  nsually  in  regard  t" 
preaching  oi'  teaching  or  scmie  <ine  oi 
the  so-called  learned  |)i<>fe.- sions,  but 
when  have  we  evci  known  of  its  be- 
ing applieil  to  the  luisincss  of  fann- 
ing'.' Ami  yi't.  until  a  man  does 
hold  his  work  as  a  farmi-i  high  abovf 
every  other  calling,  he  is  not  apt  t" 
make  much  of  a  success  of  it. 

"K.xalt  your  professi<m.  '  We  know- 
well  enough  what  that  means  when 
it  is  sai<l  of  the  man  of  the  Gospel 
Lift  it  up  high.  Love  it.  Think  moi" 
highly  of  it  than  you  ilo  of  anything 
else  in  the  wurld.  I  hearil  a  youn>; 
man  say  once:  "I  do  not  remember  a 
tlnn'  when  I  tlid  not  want  to  do  this 
work.  From  a  l)oy  up  I  have  felt  as 
if  I  would  die  if  I  did  not  hnd  a  place 
here  an<l  fill  it  to  the  best  of  my  fibil- 
ity." 

Not  long  ago  a  cpieei  sort  of  ' 
census  was  taken  in  one  of  the  stale.- 
of  the  West.  So  many  men  had  failed 
as  farmers  In  that  l«»calily  that  the 
folks  down  at  Washington  vvoiultied 
what  was  wrong  out  there.  And  on 
making  an  investigation  it  was  found 
thai  a  great  many  of  the  nien  ivho 
di<l  not  make  good  on  the  farms  w-'i.- 
people  \^•ho  had  ccmie  from  the  cilv 
.Many  of  these  folks  no  doubt  wet" 
>io(id  people  at  heait,  but  they  di<l  no' 
love  fill-  faun  with  all  theii  niiyh' 
mind   and   strength 

When  We  .set  o;iiselV'-.s  about  omi 
farm  woik  so  earnestlv.  .so  whoic- 
hearledly,  so  passionately  that  every 
furrow  we  plow,  eveiy  seed  we  sow 
every  tree  we  .set  out  Wall  he  dtme  as 
if  our  vi>ry  .siuils  were  in  it.  then  we 
shall  hear  less  about  farm  failures 
And  there  is  this  other  gieat  tiiitti 
alxait  it.  If  w<-  exalt  the  farm  tti-' 
farm  will   exalt  us 


Fish-Ducks  and  Pelicans 


By  E.  S.  BAYARD 


A  LAW  of  Peru  interests  all 
smokers.  A  day  or  two  before 
we  landed  at  Callao  notices 
were  posted  on  the  ship  warning 
everybody  against  the  use  of  any  ex- 
cept llama  matches  in  Peru.  The 
match  business  is  a  monopoly  there 
and  only  the  approved  or  llama  brand 
may  be  used  legally.  This  law  may 
not  be  evaded  by  the  use  of  lighters, 
for  each  lighter  must  be  licensed  and 
the  license  costs  about  $2.70  per 
month.  Some  matches  were  found  in 
the  baggage  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker 
who  left  our  ship  at  Callao  and  he  told 
us  later  in  the  day  that  this  breach  of 
law  cost  him  the  equivalent  of  $20. 

The  harbors  on  this  west  coast  of 
^outh  America  are  not  harbors  as 
we  know  them.  The  Andes  Moun- 
tains constitute  the  shore  line  near- 
ly all  the  way  and  a  steep  and  rug- 
ged line  it  is,  without  bays,  inlets 
or  river  mouths  that  make  such 
snug  harbors  on  our  own  Atlantic 
I  oast.  A  few  good  harbors  are  said 
to  exist  in  Southern  Chile  but  they 
are  of  little  use  because  no  cities  are 
there  and  little  shipping  is  done.  On 
this  coast  the  ships  anchor  out  in  a 
bay  more  or  less  protected  but  never 
wholly  protected.  In  a  heavy  swell 
nothing  can  be  done,  but  fortunately 
there  are  fewer  storms  on  the  Pacific 
than  on  the  Atlantic. 

A   Storm-Swept  Harbor 

A  heavy  swell,  the  effects  of  a 
storm  somewhere,  was  on  when  we 
got  to  Mollendo,  our  last  Peruvian 
port.  I  went  back  and  watched  the 
crew  attach  the  line  to  the  big  stem 
buoy,  which  holds  the  ship  at  that 
end  while  the  anchor  is  off  the  bow. 
They  had  some  hard  work  before  they 
made  her  fast  and  some  more  before 
they  got  their  boat  back  on  its  davits. 

We  could  see  the  mighty  waves  roll 
in  and  break  on  the  shore,  sending 
the  spray  far  above  the  house-tops, 
7.5  feet  or  more  we  estimated.  We 
(ould  see  also  quite  a  crowd  await- 
ing the  landing  of  mail  and  passen- 
gers, but  neither  could  be  landed,  nor 
( ould  any  boat  from  the  town  reach 
;  he  ship.  After  waiting  for  some  time 
for  the  surf  to  subside  our  ship  de- 
parted, to  land  its  mail,  freight  and 
fia.ssengers  somewhere  else. 

At  Arica,  the  first  Chilean  port,  we 
had  the  same  experience.  A  recep- 
tion to  our  party  had  been  planned, 
refreshments  had  been  provided,  ev- 
erything was  ready  to  give  us  the  first 
■•{  many  wonderful  entertainments. 
F.ven  a  caravan  of  one  hundred  Uama.s. 
in  from  the  moimtains  of  Bolivia,  had 
1  een  detained  so  that  we  could  .see  it. 
But   the   surf  was  too  high.    Nobody 

I  ould  go  ashore  and  nobody  could 
reach  our  ship,  anchored  out  in  the 
'lay. 

Island  Covered  with  BIrdn 

A  launch  containing  the  harbor 
iiia.ster.  the  port  physician  and  three 
members  of  the  reception  committee 
vas  started  out  to  the  ship,  but  it 
'  ipsized  and  the  doctor  \\as  rescued 
•Mth  much  difficulty.  The  refresh- 
i'lents  went  to  a  home  for  orphans. 
lit  least  the  solids  did.  One  man  told 
tie  later,  at  Tocopilla.  that  the  or- 
I'tians  did  not  consider  the  storm  a 
>'  rious  calamity,  a  statement  that 
'light  be  called  reasonably  conserva- 

I I  ve. 

Just  off  the  promontory  adjacent  to 
••\iica  is  a  small  island — we  judged 
i'-'  area  to  be  two  or  three  acres  but 
1'  may  be  larger.  When  the  wind 
I  .I'W  from  this  i.sland  to  the  ship  it 
liire  the  strong  odor  of  guano.  It  was 
Hi  tually  covered  with  birds.  I  wanted 
to  take  an  umbrella  and  go  out  and 
f-'ir  them  up  but  this  was  impossible 
I  w-atched  the  morning  seaward  flight 
<1  birds  from  this  little  island.  For 
thirty  minutes  or  more  they  flew  out 
ill  a  steady  stream,  thousands  t>f  them 

Cuervos,    or    ducks    which    feed    on 
•ish  and  spend  their  nighti  in  social 


gatherings  on  the  island.  When  the 
ship  went  out  this  great  flock  of  ducks 
took  flight,  and  for  mile  after  mile  a 
regular  torrent  of  ducks,  about  100 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep,  flowed 
past  our  ship  and  across  our  bow. 
There  were  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them,  apparently  fly- 
ing under  some  sort  of  leadership, 
for  they  maintained  about  the  same 
breadth  and  depth  of  formation  all 
the  time,  with  practically  no  strag- 
glers. 

From  Fish  Life  to  Fertilizer 

The  cuervo  duck  is  not  good  for 
anything  except  the  manufacture  of 
guano,  we  were  told:  but  in  the  in- 
terior there  are  some  fine  wild  ducks 
which  resemble  our  canvasback.  Mr. 
Pena,  our  able  guide  in  Chile,  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Chilean 
navy.  He  told  me  that  the  flock  of 
ducks  we  saw  was  a  comparatively 
small  one — that  he  had  seen  much 
larger  flights.  He  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  in  command 
of  a  flotilla  of  destroyers,  the  flight 
across  his  little  fleet  was  so  great  and 
so  dense  that  he  was  compelled  to 
stop  the  engines  and  drift,  for  it  was 
dangerous  to  keep  any  one  on  the 
bridge  or  on  deck. 

I  have  seen  myriads  of  wild  ducks 
in  Northern  Canada  in  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  and  on  Currituck  Sound 
in  North  Carolina  in  winter;  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  approach- 
ing this  Chilean  flock  which  Mr.  Pena 
calls  a  small  one.  This  cuervo  or 
guanaye,  the  duck  which  produces 
most  of  the  guano  of  Peru  and  Chile. 
is  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  bird  in 
the  world.  For  it  converts  the  abun- 
dant fish  life  of  the  Humboldt  cur- 
rent into  fertilizer.  This  duck  weighs 
four  to  four  and  one-half  pounds.  It 
is  a  rather  handsome  bird,  with  light 
breast  and  brownish  back.  Several 
hit  our  boat  one  dark  night  but  I  did 
not  find  it  out  in  time  to  see  them. 
The  flock  on  one  island  was  estimated 
at  over  five  million  birds,  this  by 
measuring  the  island  and  counting 
the  number  on  a  given  area.  1  have 
no  idea  how  many  ducks  were  in  the 
fiock  we  saw — it  looked  like  several 
millions  to  me. 

Menace  to  .\lrplaneft 

Birds  are  a  real  menace  to  aviators 
along  this  coast.  The  pilot  of  a  mail 
plane  rounded  a  point  near  Aiica, 
flying  low  over  the  v\-Bter.  and  ran 
into  a  flock  of  birds.  They  wrecked 
his  propeller  but  he  managed  to  make 
a  landing. 

I  wanted  to  see  that  greatest  of 
flying  birds  the  condor  of  the  Andes, 
but  did  not  see  any  except  in  cap- 
tivity. The  condor  is  now  protected 
by  law  but  occasionally  one  is  brought 
down  in  defiance  of  law.  One  was  kill- 
ed recently  by  a  man  of  our  own 
country  who  was  not  arrested  but 
j^hould  have  been.  I  was  told  that 
this  bird  weighed  49  p>ounds  but  its 
(Continued  on  page  13.  i 


Unadilla  Silos  are  S 


ervice 


d! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn't  end  the  trans* 
action.  As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. No  other  Silo  manu- 
facturer will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


Get  the  facts  why  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  P  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money] 

Send  for  particulars  about  Compensation  and  Automobile  Insurance. 
Wo^rotect  the  employer,  24  hours  in  the  day  in  this  Company. 

PKNNA.    THRESHERMEN    and    FARMERS*    MCTTUAL    CASUALT^I 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 
311  Mechanics  Trust  BalMlag  Harristonrg,  Pcai 


-  LIME  -  AttfBA    -  "»«B  - 

MARLi 


QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


■^atml  Soil  Swedencr^l 

GRANULATED     ,, 

FOR     EASY     SOWINI 

WILL    NOT    BURmI 


WRITE    FOR    Cl'ARANTEED    DELIV'EREO    PRICES    TO 

ALBA     MARL     LtttE    COMPANY.  CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     V^l 


Make  Sure  of  Gon^ 

Comfort  and  Make 

More  Money 

'X'HAT  i*  the  ■dviee  of  W.  B.  B«rr  and  JJnn.  ol 
•I  Caatoo.Ohio.  Mr.  Barrltnowtfrom  expericoce 
ih*i  Ncy  dairy  baro  cquipmcot  Jivea  tlic  ucmoti  io 
Cow  Comfort ;  that  it  ioiurca  iocrcaacd  milk  pro* 
duetioD.  with  a  l>i<  aaviag  on  time  and  labor  io 
cariaS  for  the  lierd.  You'll  be  ioieretied  in  reading 
Mr.  Barr'a  •tory  and  eleven  other*  equally  inler- 
etling,  are  told  in  a  booklet  called  "Cow  Comfort". 
NcT  Dairy  Barif  Equipment  and  Haying  Toola 
are  the  retult  of  50  year*'  experience  in  Working 
Shoulder-lo-tboulder  with  farmeri  and  dairymen. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  Cow  Comfort  and  the  Ney 
Catalog  No.  IM 

THF  NEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.MPANY 
EtlmHiiktJ  It:*    •    Cmultm.  Okit 


I    I 


Buy  now.  Pay  late 


R®SS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  ccata— mm  I 
profita.  Booklet  'Uien  Oill 
Wordi"  written  by  own4|l 
prove*  it.  Wrif:  for  free  con  I 
Write  your  name  and  cheek  bil 
low  Items  for  illut«ratcd  folder'l 
The  Roaa  Cutter  ti  Silo  Cow  \ 
191  Warder  St..  Sprincflcld,  Cl 
Established  ItSO 


Savt   Your  Com  Crop  wil 

PHIUDELPHU  Sin 

»il  sUo  f«tr  ket-iilng  fn>iIago  (t^rfl 
3<*->far  r«-.T.ril  Wondprfu!  -f 
frame.  ^i>«clal  neJj'tted  mate.l 
Co^ti*    more     but     }nii     are    bo  f 

Shiproeat  in  24  hoow  from  NorrNtoml 

E.      F.      SCMLICHTER     CO..   I 
Room  104.     10    S.  Itth  St.     Ph»la..il 


r»#  enmpUt* 
y*  V  Am*  in- 
rlmdwa  attiliM. 
«r  <i  m  r  h  t  nfis  , 
wa  t»r  bowlM. 
p«K«.  Iitlrrrur- 
rt*rs.   %aviR# 

'tay  r.i  rr  trrt^ 
A«|r  forks  .  kttg 

nmtl  h  fi  rated  r« 


GOATS 


GOATS.    Th<TiHn;iil)i>il-.   from  worlil'i  lK>»t   hi-av. 
!• -t  milktr*.  t'nllf.  (ilniit  Nubian*,  Tonecnburir". 
>.><>.(><>    .  H<  h.    3    fnr    )>1(HI.UU. 
Ooldsborotighi    Ooatery.  Mohnton,    Pa. 


350  COWS  351 

T.  ■.  «■«  Blactf  Tmtm* 

Two  Hiinilred  Hulneln  and  (iueresFv  Sprtnaeral 
't\r  fin  t'f  <v^n  •ni  il«v  ;n  i.«.tur«  neir  our  \M 
I.lii  b,^,,  X\i-..n»ii.  1-.  i>.  In  cur  Aunioat  -xrn  ll 
<1«)  l.\en  '•"»  Tl!  and  hic<>d  t««tad  to  go  anrwil 
WnCOMMM  DAniT  CATTtB  MAIur| 
Tr«T*r,  Hn*.— On  So*  Llia*  4 
4>    MilM    S.    W.    at    Mil,  .    M    mrin    N.    W.    ChiJ 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PEN^| 

Has  b«en  clean  for  years 

Stv^ral  nf  our  dalrj-  ni»-ti  Ut-aune  of  ill  be  I 
nr.-  olT^rliiit  ihelr  fntjr.  ilaln**  at  barcain  i>rll 
Tmu  of  them  are  P.  B.  HoNt.-ln-.  one  henT 
(rrartp  Hol.tvlna  bloo(l-teste<l.  Hundred*  of  o 
l»nl«  to  -elect  from.  (niotKl  licbt. 
Write  ':«  for  deralN. 
Crawford  Co.  Cooperative  Dairy  ImproTemenI 
Salei    A»»'n.        Market    House.        Meadville,    ' 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Hobtein  Balls  I'L."!!.  """',  ■"  •«<«*| 

able  ace.   from  K.  P.  O.   P.  S3,  tbc  1.100-lb. 

ter    mill    <■>    bull.    Alao    female* 

CryitaJ  Bpnng  8toc>  Turn,         Littleatowa. 

Ker.    Oueintey   Bulla. — 1    to  12  nion.   nld.   tsl 
ti>  Jl.'KM-o.    Liirignatcr   lt»>al.    f«\«ll.'r  and   J 
INtt.n    t>ri.<liii«.    Wanted.  1  br.il  h«if»r.i. 
A.    M.    Kennel,  S.  2.  Honey   Broak, 

ATB8HIR£  CATTLE  of  the  be>t  blood  111 
Hprd  T.  B.  .A.crwlltpd  .\ntiiial«  of  botb  a»  L 
all  ages.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    WelllartoB,  «l 


H       ^r  va   *    art 

^      B  rfp      ■     I 

W  .^^V^#^BiHaHa 


,T  present  prices  \o\i  h.we  n  rcm.irkablc 
opportunity.  CVt  mnto  bushels  per  .utc. 
I.  h.inKmi:  to  new  Hotfin.m  Si-oJ  does  it. 
'V  <.  of  all  our  Seed  \X  heat  usetsji,iy"ch.«ntje  seed." 
Order  tor  vour  entire  acre.inc— you  c.tn't  lose.  Posi- 
tively cut  prinliicc  5  to  15  bushels  more  per  acre. 
No  more  expense  .Mid  requires  less  seed.  One  bushel 
more  per  .lire  will  p.iv  for  new  seed.  Lanc.isfcr 
County  S!ecvl  --  hardv.  plump,  Miiorous.  absolutely  ^-  ^ 
clean,  no  weeds,  no  weak  seeds.  Bans  free.  Special  s^'^fc^j 
freiuht  offer.  Hiehest  quality  in   years.    Ask    for^M^Bflki 

W'U..,.  1...  __  I      I ^^^^B 

A    H.  HOFFMAN.  INC..  Bo.  411  *      ° 

LanditvUle.  Lancattcr  County,  Pa. 


Hundredx  of  similar  letter*  on  file: 

H     W.  Tavl.'t.  Pmlc«  i~.'  ,  r.i.  —  "Afvmt   40  b««.    |>«r   acrtl 

Ncwr  aecti  aiicf  heil  rcaittii. "  ll 

Mjnm    P.itter«oii.    S.iKri    t.\>  ,  N    ).      "iiO    (mihels  ^<«| 

I  J  aercji.   Hoffmun  Seed  t^i\i  hiK-"  I 

Vim    Minikcr.  Puirtii'  Co  .  Fi       "Increase  of  IS  f>«iahrl.| 

ovtT  ordinary  tteil." 
Tho«.  I  .  Mover.  Hi-rLs  tViintv.  r,i      '  'Wheat  from  you  luVl 

Fall  is  ^u<hrl<  ^-r  tirrv     mv  otiti  J4' j."  I 

I     F     M.irch.   M.-nfii.'mrrv   Co.,   Ti      "41    (>ujh«l.<    l*»2ft\ 

4(>(mthet«  19.29,  at  leajl  40  in  19  to." 
)    A.  riummcr,  f-.ilcm  Ci>un»v.  N.I      "Huxr  found  if  pay] 

fttry  rime  I  h»«y  nev  tt-cJ.  J.'ft  hu<hels  /rutn  S  jrTi<  " 
John  K.  Brown.  Otjrmc  V  ountv.  New  York     "JS.40hMJhi 

I  like  tochiin«e.vearlv." 
John  th\-,  Ci-nter  County.  Pa. —  "Your  wheal  40''    liritcT  i 

><el<l  and  itraw." 


(IPPOTllNP^^ 


iim\ 


BU 


P  E 


NNSYi:VANIA        FAFMSR 


ROHRER'S 
EEED  WHEAT, 


a.if  \v:  I'ue  ot  \  our  wheat  crop  by 
ig P  n:c'(\ Hi-\ield RedeanedS-ed 
Ml.  -•' "nples  and  Prices  on  any  ont- 
I  llif  i*  Sigh  quaiily  varieties  vvi'.l  be 
FRIIII  on  your  request: 


'.AMD  4  Prolific  Beardless 
F(.iui-'i  Beardless 
P<-nnsy|vaiiia    14  Bearded 
)yMicn-^u-t  I  ulciiMor  Bearded 


L    ROHRER  &  BRO. 

l.ct   No.  4,  Smoketo'wn, 
.in:j«ter  County,   Pa. 


WAS  $175      NOW 


;NCLOnrr'C;    4  radlnon  l»rc^  rwn  boii»r.  imH- 

flti-inen.  ■'«i  ■ -«      vr  viUm    ami  b«Np^'  •^  ^•"'^i* 

^,r   P«v    thr   Frrlthi 


H   >FIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 


NESHAMINY 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


Hyufiiilh*. 

Daffodils. 

Iri^'.     uii'i 

t  li  e  r  :<  t" 

tlK-    fall 

i-e:i(l  all  abt.ut  thiin 

ill      Bnrpee'a     Bulb 

•  Book.  U  toll.<  you  »il 

ihf       lifst       ..spriiij:- 

t1..\veiiii»;      E  u  1  ••  :^. 

Ru!<es.       s'liiuli.".      and 

••■.■ur  jjardeii.  It    tl-o  tell..'  y><\x 

•.hut   bUiiiiii   in   winter   in   llv 

fill-    your   lupv   "f    Biiri»'''- 

1-1 V.     .Mall,  a    fre.-. 

1W      ^TLEE   BURPEE  CO. 

Building,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IM   Wes:     ;4th  Mreet. 


New  York 


i^OIBBLE'S- 
SEED  WHEAT 


■OMOR 


I'll*'  tM-Hl  Wllil,*  ^\  »»■)•■ 

II  ir    I""    .•■•ii~    on    'i,i.    Iiis 
liK    :;:H'  4"'"-.":.    Ii.i«hfl- M' 

r,'-if,     ti    1.        -.tif     H'     ll'tlit'-tle     KrtIN 

^T»u  I.  •  '-I'     ■"•'<•     Mi-l.l       l;  Mii-r     ^J^l■1rn 

11  W     »<t       uliUfl.      Ti\      uit't      UII'I  •-)*«,•     VHill 

*J!?Zr^i'  '    ;■"    :■'•    l»M*lirl*    fl    «<•;'•   n'    Mlt 

I'Klrii    ^^•  tr-i'iM.l    ,.     ili.Uid     iH'i     M-n'    f.-r 

I,  •»     .s.... 
Wimimi     ' I    Rtr.    tl.jO  per  bmhil.    .n      i 

.;f..      I' 


.•iri    ti.r. 

K    Tiii.i'...  ■•■•■'■■ 

•  ...iiUrr       »•  .11' 

I'lVIl      '..  I 


'i       In-         N'  *i     IT"!'     !•■(      ^ 

i:i.;5  HI*  butM.   I  IP 

■».i|.,rN-     Frw.       \.|.li... 


EJfi'irl  I.  Dibblp  Sredgrouer 

Uo*  r  Honroyc  Falls.  N.  V. 


I'.attier- 
U)|  tor   rut. 


fl  Anil  HARVESTER 

I  mV^^I  linir  Corn,  riini- anil  KutTIr  lorn. 
I  aHHHH  1^1  Cut"  nntl  throA-4  in  f>il..Ei  r>n  har- 
■^■■■■■V  vi-Ktcr.  M»n  ami  hi'i-.' i'iit<  mill 
^^  ^^  tW^W*  ^  i«tiiM  k.4  mn.il  la  a  t«'in  Itir'il.-r. 
Priw  only  fj."!  nitli  f.xiil.  r  lmid.r 
injj  corn  timwHti-r  on  t..i'  o^-rki't 
i^ul  oniijf.iclion  — [>■  xter  I.  Wooii- 
mrl.  hiica.  .    N.  Y    «ritf«:    "  3  >■  ar.-  'luo  i  imr- 

fau^ 'I    ;i"ii"  llirvi-..t   r.     Woiilil    rxit  tiiki.' 4  timr" 

he  fini",  '•!  -Iiilii..  il*  I  c.ul'l  l".t  Kit  nm.tNtT  qiHv" 

!|»r»n<--  '■■  -.  8pi  ■■TOinr.-.  <i|.l!i.  '"Wnrk'!  ,1  rinv-." 

•  I.  Sni.l  ^  111  ;■.  Ii.li.ir  tlim  fi.ll."  Idiy 
.  i>,  "i  hi>Vfii-«^lii  r"rni'lt"-kit.ror'i 
..t  nmi'iiiii  *.  Il' t  »i.  1   niH.-l  iin- lKut< 
.    ..  t.'s,*  tw  inn  iif  liny  inni-litiM*  1  liuvp  t-vr 
:(.i:'tf.  Miiylli-lil,  Oklttliomir.  "Yiiur  liur- 

I  .iiti-liirtion  w  hilt- 1|.  init  lillltittiiurS'lu  " 

F  ftiMTcnii ».,  I  »*:h.C'oIo.  ".luft  nofiii-ii  a  it-it cr from  inv 
itli'  I-  4i4\'M'i«  'il'  ■■.«>'iviHlthccnni  hiiKlcranill  ••  t-  rurttnii 
«iriil  •Iff  '"  ■'      ^iiy»  i|  work"  lirit-  ami  tii:tt  I  |.f,n  wM 
of  tlii'ni  tif    '      -'ir        Wiilf  liir  fr^.*.  ratui'ttf  »tiu«riii|| 
of  ii.ir-     ■   r  111  work  iimi  ti-*tinloiaui. 
i.liK  It  •  '  >  i  Sll  KKI.  llciii    II.    8iilia«,K>a. 


Ik  only  ■•  II  .( 

Imt  M  rft-M'.; 

,rl.  S. 

lU^  'I      /""I" 

f,ni",  «»l 
..ni"-  '■' 
«»t,.r  t|.  ...  1 

Cpiii.-.  f'-i'i" 

4r.l-'r   mil    : 
lirm  «M  ao'i  t:i 
me<i  "     loliii  '" 


ISKIPPKH     I'i't"     eaily     la.-<t     w-.-oU 
nhon  writin.g  my  notes  to  alletul 
il  big  league  ball   g;ime  in   Phila- 
delphia.   It  \va.s  a  .-icorching  day.  and 
the   grandstand  was  like  an  l)ld-t■a^h- 
ioned  Dutch  ov-en?  if  you  know  whiit 
that     means.     But    it    w*s    worth    .t 
When  two  teams  such  a.-^  the  Athlctn- 
and  the  Chicago  Cub.s  meet  in  mortal 
mmbat   there  is  something  doirip     It 
tiMluires  mote  stamina   and  a   greater 
physical    perfection    than   most   of   us 
have    to   play    two   games   of   modein 
ba.^eball    in    one    afternoon    with    the 
Iheimometer   standmg   at   97    degree.- 
in  the  .shade! 

*  *  * 
In  my  ball-playing  days  it  was  a 
notable  event  to  got  off  on  a  Saturday 
..UMHoon  to  play  ball.  Faimeis.  a.- 
well  as  other  workers,  usually  knock- 
',-1  oiT  at  live  o'clock  instead  of  six 
on  ."Saturday  evening,  but  to  quit  work 
at  noon  was  imheard  of.  except  when 
a  picnic  was  held  on  that  day.  .\nd 
I  as  for  playing  on  Sunday,  it  simply 
]  was  not  done  in  our  neighborhood.  1 
used  to  think  that  these  liinitations 
in  oppoitunities  for  practice  is  what 
kept  me  from  being  a  big  leagm 
player.  But  I  know  now  that  othei 
factois  had   a    hand   in    pievnting   ii 

]  *      *      =:■ 

1  I  thoroughly  believe  in  these  mod- 
I  em  gatherings  where  tens  of  thou- 
.sands  of  people  pool  their  enthusiasm 
over  sports.  It  helps  to  relieve  the 
tension  created  by  modein  life.  A 
crowd  cheer mg  in  unison  over  a  good 
play  makes  the  individiial  forget  his 
tio'ables  and  him.self.  What  matters 
it  that  modern  sport  is  commercializ- 
ed .'  The  physical  dexterity  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  something  which  will 
alway.s  entertain  and  enthuse  a  nor- 
nvil   man   oi    woman. 


But  to  get  back  to  eaith  I  have  a 
letter  fiom  a  man  in  the  western  part 
of  Fenn.sylvania  who  asks  a  new  ques- 
tion. He  has  twenty-.seven  acres  of 
giound.  of  whiih  tifteen  are  tillable, 
and  wants  to  know  whether  two 
ponies  or  one  good  hoise  would  .serve 
his  power  needs  best  He  tigures  that 
two  draft  ptinies  would  eat  no  more 
than  a  horse,  and  asks  where  he  could 
get  two  draft  ponies  weighing  HOO  oi 
700  pounds  each. 

I  am  not  an  authoiity  on  ponies, 
but  my  e.xpeiience  is  that  a  gooil  well- 
broken  horse  wouUl  be  vMnth  moie 
on  a  small  farm  than  half  a  dozen 
ponie.s  for  work.  Ponies  are  surpris- 
ingly stnmg  for  their  size,  but  they  do 
not.  as  a  rule,  take  kindly  to  work 
other  than  that  of  pleasure  riding. 
They  aie  not  as  tractable  iis  a  horse, 
except  as  trick  performers  in  the 
hand.s  of  expert  trainers.  They  some- 
times act  as  if  ordinary  labor  was  be- 
neath their  dignity. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  white 
pony  on  the  home  farm.  We  called 
her  an  Indian  pony,  although  I  am 
not  sure  of  her  pedigree.  We  used  hei 
for  taking  light  loads  to  market,  and 
for  hitching  to  the  buggy  She  had 
surprising  strength  and  endurance. 
Once  in  a  while  she  would  refuse  to 
budge  after  being  hitched  and  the 
folks  had  I  limbed  in.  She  invariably 
liiiiked  aiound  befoie  staiting.  and  it 
the  load  seemed  too  big.  or  if  the 
wmng  person  had  the  lines  i  reins  i 
she  lefu.sed  to  go.  We  tried  hitching 
h<»r  to  a  cultivatoi  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, but  she  Would  not  pull  it  an 
inch.  Such  work  was  le.-^e  majeste 
to  her. 

But  my  experience  is  not  wide 
enough  to  be  authoritive  on  the  sidi- 
jecl.  If  the  inquirer  Wiints  to  get  tin' 
most  service  tor  the  lea.st  feed  i  ost , 
let  him  buy  a  nood.  well-hioken  mule 


But   for   my   own   use.   I   would   prefer 
a  giMid  hoise. 

Well,  the  drouth  :ias  been  broken 
in  mil  section.  Gentle  rains  have 
fallen  for  two  nights,  and  it  remains 
cloudy  during  the  day  .so  that  the  .soil 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  them.  While 
The  rainfall  is  far  from  enough    it  is 
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a  beginning  and  aids  vegetation  tre- 
mendously Of  course  many  thing.s 
have  been  injured  beyond  recovery, 
but  the  rain  gives  hope  and  new  prom- 
ise. For  one  thing  the  period  of  in- 
tense heat  has  ended,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  that  is  a  great  deal.  In 
.some  instances  apples  and  tomato.'^ 
were  actually  cooked  by  the  sun.  Pas- 
tures, second  crop  hay  and  potatoo 
have  suffered  most  in  our  section 
and  yet  we  have  not  been  as  hard  hi! 
is  miiny  other  places  in  Penn.sylvania 
But  it  looks  now  as  if  the  long  hot 
spell  caused  the  Japane.se  beetles  tn 
live  theii  lives  and  run  their  course 
in  a  shorter  time  than  usual.  At  least 
they  seem  to  have  disappeared  ju-i 
now. 


More   Readers   on    Farms   in   Pennsylvania   than   Any    Other   Farm    Paper 


~  ■  C!*^-'/'^'^"ifefe%s:jte. 


M 


\\.     had   lhi^ll^   salose   <«n    the   t  .»d>    Komi   leavins;    Velloustone    I'ark 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Tour 


II V    t.    L.   WHITE 


(Concluded  from  last  week  i 


FAKMINC;  ill  the  great  opiii 
spaies  of  the  West  is  something 
entirely  ditTerent  from  farming 
in  Pennsylvania.  That  was  the  im- 
pression gained  by  the  242  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Pacific- 
Northwest  Tour  on  theii  recent  seven 
thousand  mile  tup  Perhaps  it  isnt 
fair  to  judge  states  suffering  from 
temporary  drouth,  ami  others  where 
it  is  always  dry.  by  the  standards  of 
eastern  agriculture  Neviilhcless. 
more  than  one  member  of  the  party 
remarked  on  the  letuin  nip  'Tve 
.seen  no  farming  country  a.-  go«Kl  as 
our  own  on  this  whole  trip,  excepting 
some    of    the    irrigated    sections  " 

In  the  rolling  range  and  wheat  coun- 
try of  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
the  farmers  expect  little  lainfall 
Since  they  cannfit  liitch  much  watei 
or  grow  much  wheat  on  a  few  acres 
they  spread  them.selves  over  as  much 
land  as  they  <an  buy  combines  to  cov- 
er. The  old  story  about  making  one 
round  a  day  with  the  reaper  is  no 
joke  in  these  st.-ites  of  enoi  nious  dis- 
tances. 

The  treeless  level  or  rolling  fields 
of  these  northern  states  are  broken 
by  "bad  lands'  where  uneven  erosion 
has  created  fantastic  formations. 
Where  the  bad  lands  aren't  quite  so 
bad  and  there  is  some  wild  grass  it 
is  range  country  Little  womlei  the 
Indians  had  the  advantage  of  the 
early  white  man  The  lone  traveler  s 
tigure  must  alternately  be  silhouetted 
against  the  clear  sky  then  hidden  in 
the  depressions  where  he  could  easily 
he  stalked  by   the   stealthv   Red    Man 

In   the   KoelileH 

There  were  numerous  evtiiences  oi 
diversiticnlion  in  North  Diikota  Dairy- 
iiij;  is  getting  a  foothold  in  thv"  wheat 
I  ountiy.  In  Montana  \\t'  saw  a  few  ot 
the  many  iirigalcd  regions  when- 
^leen  supplants  pni'  bed  brown  h<  tin 
prevailing  coloi  of  the  latidTape 
Farming  there  seemed  nmie  natinai 
However,  snow-white  alkali  lakes  ani.1 
mud-roofed  Imiises  of  a  Montana  In- 
dian reservation  remindetl  us  that 
most  of  the  water  conies  in  ilitches 
Hot    from   llie  cloiuls 

The   Ro' kles  ale   m   ttieii    ni'i^t   su'o- 


lime  mood  at  Glacier  National  Pail« 
The  young  bloods  of  oui  pa!t\-  ami 
some  of  the  mo.st  youthful  ^^pirit^■ll 
were  well  over  seventy  longed  tur 
a  weeks  stay.  They  wanted  to  rule 
the  narrow  trails  along  mile-high 
cliffs  aljove  glacier-fed  lakes  and  t.i 
.search  foi  the  Great  Noithern  llul 
way's  famous  trade-mark,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goat 

In  eastern  Washington  we  ci(».-i'i 
a  rock  strewn  voUanic  waste  of  un- 
imaginable desolation.  In  contrast 
irrigation  makes  a  garden  sp«it  of  thi 
volcanic  ash  .soil  in  the  valleys.  Siicli 
is  Wenatchee.  source  of  the  20iMi(t 
carloads  of  apples  annually. 

.\n   Kighl-^lile  Tunnel 

From  the  Wenatchee  Valley  one  i>i 
the  Great  Northern's  electric  lotoim- 
tives  took  our  fourteen-car  train  "Vii 
the  heavily  winided  Cascade  Mni'n- 
tains.  with  their  rugged  peaks  an'' 
shining  glaciers,  and  through  theGn:*' 
Northern's  eight-mile  tunnel.  Tin 
electric  engine  turned  geneiatoi  ■"' 
the  steep  tlown  grades  of  the  west 
side  and  feil  back  into  the  line  a 
qiiaiter  as  miuh  power  as  we  used 
climbing  the  east  slope. 

British  Vancouver  and  Vittoria  an' 
great  gatewa.vs  to  Alaska  and  tn  tl"' 
Orient.  Although  much  farther  n.ntli 
than  we  are.  warm  ocean  cuinn''' 
give  them  mild  winters  and  cool  -uin- 
meis.  Snow  is  rare.  Trees  200  loot 
high  are  just  oitUnaiy:  flowers  aio 
grown    in    profusion    everywhere 

An  all  day  trip  bv  Canadian  l'''" 
cific  steamer  brought  us  to  Seittlf 
hai  k  in  the  "States,  anothei  do.i  ' ' 
the  Orient  She  entei  tains  the  b«'l''' 
tie.'ts  of  the  world  in  her  front  yaid 
We  had  the  opiHutunity  to  visit  tli< 
.Vmerican  fleet 

11  was  liidleo  lime  in  I^mUMeW 
Fv.-ry  male  had  to  wear  a  liinilter- 
i;ii  k's  outfit,  including  overalls  aii'l  ' 
led  hat.  tn  avoid  involuntary  inuiiei- 
siiin  in  a  frog  fxind  This  id'-al  tow" 
all  planned  on  paper  before  a  imild- 
ing  was  erectetl.  .saws  lumbei  fi"  ""' 
world.  A  .sign  on  the  docks  said  N'' 
Smoking"  in  2;'.  different  langu'i.'''' 
Pol  tlamls  Columbia  Rivei  Higli'-^'*.*' 
diive  was  our  last  treat  "on  the  to '^^ 
(Cwntinued    on    page    15. » 
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Jersey  Poultrymen  Tour  Pennsylvania 


JRRSEY  poultrymen.  who  last  year  directed 
their  annual  tour  northward  to  Connecticut, 
spent  three  days  in  the  fore  part  of  August 
visiting  poultry  farms  in  Bucks.  Chester,  Lancas- 
'er.  York,  Lehigh  and  other  nearby  counties  in  the 
agricultural  heart  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tour  was 
planned  by  L.  M.  Black,  poultry  extension  spe- 
cialist in  New  Jersey,  and  his  associate,  J.  C.  Tay- 
lor, and  guided  throughout  Pennsylvania  by  C.  O. 
Dossin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  staff,  as- 
sisted by  the  county  agents  of  the  various  counties 
through  which  the  tour  pas.sed;  and  to  all  of  the.se 
men  credit  must  be  given  for  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  trip. 

The  tirst  stop  after  leaving  Jersey  was  at  the 
Taylor  Bros.  F^rm  near  Newtown. 
This  plant  has  2,500  layers,  about 
;j.000  young  birds,  and  incubator  ca- 
pacity of  26,000.  A  large  demand  for 
baby  chicks  is  met  in  the  spring,  and 
to  insure  high  quality  stock,  1.100 
birds  are  under  trapnest.  Chicks  for 
home  use  are  started  in  batteries  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  transferred  to 
colony  houses  in  which  they  are  taught 
to  roost,  and  at  nine  weeks  put  out 
in  range  houses.  This  system  gives 
very  good  results,  with  low  mfirtality. 
When  we  visited  the  plant,  the  young 
pullets  were  out  on  a  beautiful  range 
covered  with  clover.  Japanese  beetles 
were  hard  at  work  at  Newtown,  but 
ihe  drouth  had  not  yet  affected  this 
Ilea  severely,  and  range  conditions 
■xere  very  good.  On  this  plant  was 
.Iso  a  two  story  poultiy  house,  a  type 
■.vhich  seems  to  be  increasing  in  pop- 
larity   in    poultry    sections. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  M.  M.  West's 
farm,  Lansdale.  Mr.  West  has  2,600 
lirds  housed  in  buildings  of  the  Mis- 
.-ouri  type,  a  one-story  square  building  with  a 
.-traw  loft  and  air  space  in  the  peak.  This  sort  of 
I'Uilding  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
^^hile  the  air  space  in  the  peak  gives  enough  room 
I'lr  storage  purposes.  One  objection  to  the  straw 
lift  is  that  it  gives  harbor  to  rats,  and  it  seems 
I"  me  that  one  of  the  newer  insulating  sheets 
'.vould  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  straw  wilh- 
'  it  giving  the  rats  a  chance  Mr.  West  was  rear- 
ing his  pullets  in   the   range  shelters  which   have 

en  mentioned  in  these  columns  so  often:  a  low. 
■ire  sided  building  with  an  A-shaped  roof,  light 
I  ml  strong,  and  costing  about  $25.  These  build- 
Mi;s   we   found   to  be  in   common   use  throughout 

it  trip,  and  very  well  liked.  At  this  point  the  ef- 
:  t.s  t,f  the  drouth  became  apparent,  with  dry 
!  mges,  stunted  and  suffering  com  and  a  hot  dry 
'  ind  under  a  blazing  sun:  conditions  which  be- 
'  line  steadily  worse  as  we  traveled  westward  to 
".ttysburg.  the  farthest  point  of  our  trip,  where 
''■'<■'  temperature  was  100  and  water  was  being 
i.'tionod,  with  a  two  days  supply  ahead. 

After  lunch  we  visited  the  Montcalm  Game 
^  irms  at  Phoenix ville.  and  saw  the  range  where 
.    .no  young  pheasants  are  being  reared  in  a  large 

i.ss    covered    Hold    on    a    hillside.     The    little    fel- 
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lows  had  been  hatched  under  common  hens,  and 
brooded  by  them  in  little  coops  ranged  in  long 
rows  up  and  down  the  slope;  but  experiments  un- 
der way  indicated  that  they  could  be  artificially 
hatched  and  reared.  The  pheasants  find  a  ready 
market  in  stocking  private  estates.  Quail  and 
Mallard  ducks  were  also  being  reared,  in  addition 
to  2.000  turkeys.  The  turkeys  are  being  reared 
under  the  new  system  of  management,  using  both 
(onfinement  and  range,  and  losses  had  been  very 
.slight.  An  interesting  adjunct  to  this  large  farm, 
which  produces  other  things  than  game  and  poul- 


Barn  type  la.^ing   hoiiNo  on   the   farm  of  Zeeh   Broft.,  York  county,  Pa. 


try.  was  a  roadside  market  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, where  ice  cream,  dairy  products,  eggs  and 
poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables,  all  from  the  farm, 
were  sold.  The  bus  stopped  at  this  stand,  and  after 
every  one  had  filled  up  on  ice  cream  and  cold  milk 
drinks,  set  out  for  the  75-mile  hop  to  York,  which 
was  our  .-topping  place  for  the  night. 

The  lirst  stop  the  next  morning  was  at  the  farm 
of  D.  H  Amel  &  Son.  This  farm  is  limited  in 
area,  and  was  practicing  confinement  brooding 
with  good  results.  Five  hundred  turkeys,  also 
raised  in  conhnement  with  very  small  losses,  were 
also  on  this  farm,  which  had  a  capacity  of  1.500 
layers.  This  plant  was  a  good  example  of  what 
ran  be  done  with  confinement  brooding  where  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary. 

From  there  we  went  to  Guy  Leader's  large  poul- 
try plant,  near  York.  Mr.  Leader  was  a  1929 
Ma.ster  Farmer,  and  after  inspecting  his  beauti- 
fully laid  out  and  well  kept  plant,  with  its  high 
quality  stock,  it  was  easy  to  see  why  he  had 
been  selected  for  such  an  honor.  This  farm  had 
capacity  lor  4.500  layers  and  breeders,  with  .500 
birds  being  trapped,  while  a  60,000-egg  incubator 
turns  out  the  chicks  for  sale  and  for  rearing.  Mr. 
Leadei   use.'   the  Shenandoah  system  for  brooding. 


a  type  which  seems  to  be  very  popular  in  Pel 
.^ylvania,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  colJ 
houses.  Pullets  on  this  farm  are  all  vaccinal 
against  chickenpox,  which  had  also  been  donef 
several  other  farms  which  we  visited,  with  » 
formly  good  results.  Several  tubs  filled  with  I 
and  bottled  soda  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  L«| 
or  farm,  and  this  was  thoroughly  appreciaf 
as  was  the  opportunity  to  inspect  this  large 
efficient  plant. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  P.  E.  Renzel's,] 
Dover.  Mr.  Renzel  has  a  large  plant,  with  5, 
mature  birds,  many  of  them  housed  in  a  large  cl 
verted  barn.  Here  we  saw  a  flock  of  Plymof 
Rocks,  in  addition  to  Leghorns, 
breed  we  had  .seen  on  the  other  far  I 
Mr.  Renzel  had  an  incubator  capail 
of  36.000,  was  using  batteries  to  at  I 
his  birds,  and  also  confinement  brc| 
ing  to  some  extent. 

After  lunch  we  visited  the  farml 
Zech  Brothers,  at  .Spring  Grove  [ 
very  interesting  and  well  kept  pl| 
of  3.000  layer  capacity.  Points  of 
cial  interest  were  a  barn  type  layl 
house,  combined  with  a  potato  sil 
age  cellar  and  grain  and  .straw  si| 
age  loft,  and  a  type  of  cylony  hoi 
ventilated  at  both  top  and  t>ot|| 
of  the  rear,  giving  plenty  of  air 
hot  weather. 

Next  on  our  program  was  the  vaj 
tion  feature  of  our  tour,  a  trip  op 
the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg,  witf 
guide  who  pointed  out  the  featvl 
and  told  us  the  .story  of  this  mel 
conflict  between  the  North  and 
South.  After  supper  in  this  hiatal 
town,  we  set  out  for  the  85-mile  nil 
run  through  Harrisburg  to  Readt| 
our  starting  point  for  the  third  day  of 
lour. 

The  next  morning  our  first  stop  was  made.] 
the  farm,  of  Paul  Guldin.  at  Yellow  Hou.se. 
Guldin,  formerly  of  the  Extension  Service, 
very  careful  poultryman.  brooding  6.000  cbickt 
complete  confinement,  including  screens  to  kl 
out  flies,  and  maintaining  a  very  complete  secl 
trapnest.  breeding,  hatching  and  sale  records, 
latter  were  especially  interesting.  Each  chick  cl 
tomer  is  asked  to  return  a  mortality  sheet  ait 
the  first  few  weeks,  giving  the  record  of  lojj 
through  accident  and  disease,  management  i| 
feeding.  The  records  coming  back  to  the  ftfl 
give  a  very  low  record  of  mortality,  showing  tl 
the  caie  put  into  the  breeding  and  hatching  of 
chicks  brings  good  results  in  the  customer's  hasl 
Mr.  Guldin  has  an  incubator  capacity  of  40,000  i\ 
does  a  large  chick  business. 

Remodeled  barns  on  this  plant  bouse  many  I 
the  7,000  layers,  giving  a  good  idea  of  how  | 
buildings  can  be  made  into  practical  and  satisff 
tory  laying  houses. 

Leaving   Yellow  Hou.se.   the   bus   headed   for 
poultry  farm  on  the  7.000-acre  Trexler  E.«itate  nl 
Allentown.  through  the        i  Continued  on  page  ]l 
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'"souri  type  poultry  houM>  nn  »l.  .M.  Wvnt'tt  farm  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.  Shenandoah   brooder  house  at  the  TrcxIcr  estate,  Lehigh  county,  Pa. 
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A  CORN   RESERVE 

I\     yu'.;>    of    hc'.i\y    cuni    yicl<l>.    wlicii    tlu- 
■'sti:-;"''.us"    an<!     Inw    jirici--     ]iri>iiii.-cil    .ill 

■  It.-  flisa-liT.    \\  r     lia\c    -ii,iij;^'^t<-'''     '''■'' 

l.irrner-  'r«tal>li-li  rtml  plan  t<>  inaiin:iiii  a  cum 
ri--<er\  J  Ac  -till  think  it  i-  a  ui""l  i'lta.  a!- 
tli.iug'!  ■  c  (liin't  i-\iH-it  it  til  I'l'  in;ir.;.^iir.iU'i! 
tlii>-   ',1  lii-t    \u>\\     a    ri--ff\  f    III'    .'M    curn 

!\\>ul(l    :  ••.IK'  ill   nii.L;luy   hamiy. 

FOR    A    GREAT   SHOW 

*T^H  -R-u  I'.'inii  I'lii'lui-t-  .■^lii'v  i'.iiil.iinu 
I  A  I,  Harri-lfur.i;  i-  iic.arinv;  imni'li'ti' m 
i'lrt  oi  •.»  et|uii)tiuMU  i.-  aln-ailv  ni  |.ii-iti<in 
I  seryt  ■•ny  will  he  in  rc*;i<lini--  inr  a  i^rt-a; 
xpiisir  I  .'i  III'  i'fnii-_\  1\  aiii.a-  aL;rit"!lnirf  ami 
iKllied  L.'ti-tric-  m-\t  l.antiary.  Thi-  i-  ni<Ti-- 
\\  to  •.•liii'l  lli.i-i-  will.  !i;i\f  III"  will  ii.'ivr 
irodu' ■:>  \Mirtli_\  >>\  i-\liiliiliiiti  in  -;i\i-  tlu'ip 
or  the:  -Imv.  rrnn-y!\  ani.a  -hmiM  iii.alo- 
)thi-  fi  ••  li-pl.-iy  in  tin-  ik-w  Knilil'iii:  trnly 
epre-:-  •itive  <>\  licr  a;;rii-'.ilturr  in  -pitr  "i 
ilniuri.       ;  I  tillu-r  hni<lran<i'- 


TWO  FATAL  BULLS 

.'ST  ]•'  a  liull  lii-li.nyini;  to  I..  W  . 
:VlH"-.  l-.(Vin,i;li;ini.  111..  ait;nki-'l  • 
•.•Ii  \v,i-  liitiliiii  til  a  li.ayrakc.  M' 
.MMit  to  aiii  liif  l',iir-»'.  w  liiTcniMin 
■  tlacki'i!  Inin  .iinl  i^mTil  liini  .-•  ■  thai 
•1.11  aitfi".     \n  riirayi-.l  IiiiU   i-  a  h.nl 

•  t:uk!c.    hnt    .'iir    li-n.u    li-l    "'■    >>ii-h 

•  .\  »  tliat   hnih   iiu-ii   .•tii'l    wiitiu'n    \\  il' 
I  an  rr''..rt   tn  -avt-  tin-  hnll'-  \irtini. 

-  ;iniillM-r  cNainiiif  ni    ihf   ilanyiT  m 

•Kin    |ira«liri-    i.i    It-.iilin;.;'   a    hull    !>y    a 

•ap   III"    I'lipi".     I'.ilwaril    I 'ripp».    nvav 

la..    \va-    li-.adin.L;    In-    Imll    In    v\at»T 

•  animal  ati.ukoil  Iiini  .ind  kilk*<l  liini 
•tp>  \vitiK'>>t(l  the  inuriliT  hnt  it  wa- 

ffori-  -hf  «<inM  <lo  any  tiling  to  if- 
•M-1i;ini|. 

WASTE   PLACES 

•  ini]il.i  nt     al'iiiit     .-p<iili'<l     wIhm!     "' 

Ii.  '^      I,    ..•kcncil     -IV. iw     i-     lifarij     tiii-     vc.i' 
I'l-nn-''         nia'-    liii;    vvln-.a    en  .p    n;i-    Ikii-.c-' 
I    in       ■  ••u-   i-iiiiilitii.n    ami    the   ck-.m    hni^l'" 
lav  '   ;^o  ;i  liiii;4  \\  ;o    in  ]ir.  ivi'Iini;   ri.n^l' 

i>  H-d      I.V     .    oiilv    i-   the    -ir.iv\    -tai'k    Likiii.t:   I'l' 
•new    \\-    :  in  tht-  cyi--  I'f  farmer-.  Iml  "r\a-ii' 
Kil.ices'  '  'I  Millie   f.arin-   h.'we  proveil   ni'  nncN- 
'.uTteit  i'«'.     I'l'iih  cittU'  ;ini|   -In  cp  have  iiecn 
Me   tit  '    '.'1   inn.  h    ni.nri-hnu-tit   in   the  in.ar-i 
.  ,,-^s^r';  '  *  -iwainp-  nliich  normally  emihl  iini 
,,•   n- 1        .1    fur   ihi'   inml   .ami    in   wetter   ye.ai- 
n'lie   no.    .    il.it.iMe    to   live-tnek. 
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ni   w  he.it   ir  a<l\er-ely   inlhieiued   l>y  the 
o(i.()()0.(KK)  lin-liei>   iiehl  !>>    the   l-'eileral    l-'arm 
I  oard's  ai4;eney  ;  al>o  liy  the  nmertaititv  a-  t" 
the  -ellin^L;   poliey   whieh   uill  j,'-o\  iTn  ili-])o-aI 
if  the   Canadian    W  he.at    I'oolS   hi.u    holdini:- 
\1I   tlii-  eiirrnl'iirate-   w  h.at  ue  h.i\  e  -aid  many 
lime-  ill  re.u;iril  to  tlie  thenry  tliat  M-nie  aiien- 
i\     eoiild    imy    eonimoditie-    at    time-    of    de- 
pre--ion     ami     "hnld     them    olV     the     market." 
.^neh  .aeiiiinnl.itinn-  are  imt  "oiV  the  mark«-t 
.•ind    eaniiiit    he    put    olV    ;i-    loni;    a>    they    arc 
kniKv  n  tn  c\i-t.    They  m.iy  not  he  olTered  n-r 
-.lie   and   he   technic;ill\-   oft"   the   ni.arket    for   a 
lime,  hm  .ictn.ally  they  are  on  the  m.arket.  :in  I 
inav   cnii-t'inte  a   much   y:reater   \vci|L;lit   nn    n 
lh;m    if  the\-    were   held    hy   those   who   ,ire   in 
liuenced  1»\    or.lin.iry  ci  .nditioiis  of  tnnh-      I  he 
••  heat  acenmulatioii-  nf  any  agency  are  m  the 
-how    wimjiiw   I  if  tlic  wnrld'-  m.arket.  no  mat 
;!-r   vvhcihcr  thev   hear  .  .'•  d.i  not  hear  a  price 
t.a-. 


WOOL   FUTURES 

F~)iv  mane  \e;ir-  tho-e  who  deal  in  wool 
and  u-e  il  in  m.annfactnrin-;-  ha\e  di-- 
cii--ed  the  po--il>ilit>  of  int!ire  trading.  >" 
'.'ir  a-  r;iw  wi.nl  i-  ciinc»rneil  the  eoncln-|on 
wa-  that  -nch  trading:  \\'inid  I'C  very  dilTiciilt 
..11  account  of  ihe  diliercnce-  cxi-iini;  in  tin- 
jirddnct.  r.ut  twi«  m.irkel-  h.avc  found  th.at 
wo.il  made  intn  top-  cm  he  h..n-ht  .and  -old 
fur  fntma-  delivery  with  -ati-f.actioii  to  :ill 
iniicermd.  .and  imw  tin-  >y-tem  oi  tradinj.:  '- 
\<  lie  e-t.ildi-hel  in  thi>  Country  Novemher 
r-t  traihn;.^  in  W'"'l  top<  for  fntnre  deli\er\ 
will  he  iiian-nr.ited  hy  .an  .  .r.^anizati' 'ii 
1.  rmed  \^y  the  .\c\'  Nork  <.  .ittoii  I'.xchan^e 
The  unit  of  Ir.idim:-  will  prohaMy  he  5.(1fM1 
pounds  of  tops,  with  M-  one  h,a-ic  tjrade  and 
.^il<.-  another.  Thi-  e\i>eriment  i-  of  more  di- 
rect interi-t  to  li.imller-  and  u-crs  of  wonl 
than  tn  pvducvr-  nf  it.  hut  the  latter  .are 
.■iiw,i\>  intcre-tfd  in  .iiiv  iliinu  th.il  ma\  attect 
the  m.iikctim^    'f  tlu-ir  prnduct. 


NO  APPLICATIONS 

Till-,   Department  of   .V-^^riculture  and  the 
Inter-t.ite    Commerce    Cnmini^sion    ar- 

.inj^cfl  lor  re'liiced  freight  r.ite-  on  outhound 
-lujiment-  III  live.-t'ick  .and  inhound  -hi]* 
nient-  of  h.a\-  and  H-vi\  in  ci.nntie-  which  rc- 
pnrted  that  -nch  r.ite-  are  ne.  e--ary  nil  ai- 
innnt  of  dri.nih.  (  >iily  tliree  cnuntie-  in 
:'<'nn-yl\ani,i  rejiorted  th.it  -nch  ndief  would 
he  nece--ary.  I  p  tn  tin-  writinL;  <  Xiiyn-t  _'.- 
ii..  .apidication  for  -i;cli  rate-  h.i<  heen  tiled 
with  the  railroad-  in  the-e  cnuntie-  or  .any 
nih<*r  cnunty  of  Tenn-v  l\  ani.i.  The  reduced 
rile-  .jo  lint  ajipK  to  -hijHiH'Hl-  in  the  rejcru- 
1  ,r  tnii'-e  nf  tr.ade.  They  .apply  only  to  ship- 
incni-  hy  f.irmer-  m.ide  nece-.-ary  l>y  drouth 
and  till  \  expire  "ilh  St-ptemhcr.  The  few 
coiintie-  reportini;  .and  the  total  lack  of  ap- 
plication- for  permit-  to  ship  at  reduced  rate- 

iidic.alc  that  l'cnii-yl\  .ania  l.irmer<  have  cmi- 
lidcmi-  ni  their  .ihilitv  tn  pmvide  for  then' 
Minis-   ;in  1    licr.I-. 

THE  ARGENTINE   REMEDY 

AT  the  eleventh  lnternation.il  \  eicrin.ary 
Cniiferenco.  held  the  tir-t  v\  eek  in  \\\- 
^,1-1  ..t  l.ondnti.  rroie--nr  1  i.iyiiiere-  a-ked 
that  a  commi--inn  of  -peci.ili-t-  -honld  he 
.-.'ipninifd  to  ev.aminc  hi-  m-'  method  of  \  ac- 
I  niiiinti  aij.ain-t  fnn!.;»nd  nmnth  di-e.a-e.  Flo 
.illired.  in  ca-e  the  cnmm!--t  ni  -hniild  tin  I 
hi-  dirCo\ery  \  .iln.iMc.  tn  pnMi-h  the  methnd 
.ii'  ))rc]i.ii.'itinn  -n  that  it  cnM  hf  -cnerallv 
v.-v\  The  a--innl.lcd  \  t-terin.iri.in-  did  imt 
',.1,1  N' i;h  favnr  mi  thi-  jirnpi.-itinii.  -ayiii!.;- 
th:;t  thev-  were  hcinL;  .a-kid  in  te-t  ;i  <ecri-i 
remcdv.  They  *ui,".j:cstc<l  th.al  rrnfe--or  l.i;^- 
iiiere-  hryin  tn  cr.adicato  fnnt  and  nmnth  •"- 
e,i-e    in   his   ovmi   cniintr\    or  cl-e   ;,n\e   m   ad 
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vance  of  study  the  details  of  his  method.  \xv\ 
imthinf.,'  more  was  rlone  ahout  it. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

AI'iOTT  forty  \ear-  .i}4;o  a  man  w  iin  w.i> 
then  feedinj;  several  thou.-and  (Me-.;!.]! 
wjiher-  on  ten-cent  Xehra.-ka  corn  told  ii- 
that  -ome  <lay  cor^i  would  -ell  for  more  than 
wheat,  lie  h.a-ed  hi-  oi)inion  on  the  fact  that 
the  world's  corn  .ire.i  i-  limiteil  while  it-  po-- 
-ihle  w  he.at  are.a  i-  very  Kariire.  Since  th.at 
time  he  has  -eeii  corn  hi.uher  than  wheat  a- 
it  i>  now.  hut  there  i-  .a  clo-er  relation  he- 
tween  price>  of  all  jirain-  imw  than  there 
w.as  then.  .Ml  of  them  ma.\  he  u-eil  for  leed 
whenever  there  i-  .a  -hortajj^e  of  fee<l  ;.^raiii-. 
r.efore  another  (uni  cinp  i-  re.ifly  to  leed  a 
l.arj.'e  amount  nf  wheat  will  he  ted.  Xnhoilv 
kiinw-  hnw  iiinch.  hut  enouj:h  to  have  cmi 
-iderahle  iiuiueiice  nu  the  market  Inr  hntli 
liiam-. 

FRENCH    WHEAT   MIXTURE 

A1"1'\V    week-  ii)H>  when   the  wheat  mar- 
ket was  >:i.u^nn|L;   with  no  signs  of  suji 
pnrt    i.roponent-    of    variou-    price    remedie- 
poiiited  to  the    hreiich  pea-ant.    who  under  a 
jil.aii  <if  ,t;o\«-rnnieiit   interference    wa-  j^iettini; 
-omethinjr  like  .^l.-MJ  a   hu-liel    fnr   hi-    wheat 
l.a-t   winter  the    I'rench  ijnv  eminent  decreed 
that  *^'7   per   cent   nf   the   llonr  w^vA    in    hread 
m;ikiii;>r    -honld    cniiie    fnnn    w  he.at    .s^rown    ni 
l-r.ance.     Thi-    increa-ed    tlu-    cou-umptioii   ui 
native  wheat  and  elevated  it-   price,  hut   iiov 
the    l-rem-h   yov  eminent  ha>  inoililied   it-  de 
ciee   to  recpiire  niilv    '•0  per  cent  ol    doim-iic 
wheat  in  tloin      Thi-   w.i-  to  avnid  thre.ateiicil 
.-lyitatioii    hy    inn-nmer-.     .Xrtiticial    price-lis- 
\}\)i  alwavs    meet-    -mne   unexpected  oh-tacii- 
which  prevent-   it   frmn    wnrkint,'  a-  planned 
In    this    ca-e    it    -.a-    the    cnii-umer.    w  Im    il- 
tlmu.!.rh  he  ha-  few   •■-i>nkc-nien"  n-uallv    ni.ni- 
aive-  to  make  Inm-elf  heard  in  the  end 

OFFICIAL    OPINION 

M\.\'V  per-ons  whn  expected  the  I'ed- 
eral  F.arm  Ho.ard  tn  perform  ecoiiotmc 
nnr.icies  are  to  he  di-appoiiite<l.  not  onlv  m 
le-ult-  hnt  in  the  attitude  of  the  IJoard.  I  "t 
tlie  Latter'-  id«  a-  almut  w  he.at  price-  h.ivc 
-immeretl  dm.  n  to  advnc.atin.i;  co-t  cuttinu 
and  acre;i.ue  reduction  as  the  only  perm.iiu-m 
remedies   fnr  lnw    prices. 

I  »r.  loseph  S  r)avis,  chief  ecoiiomi-t  'i  ilu- 
I'l-Mrd.  -av  -  th.at  the  four  pn.po-al-  wiii'li 
have  Keen  in  the  puhlic  e\  e  for  -ouie  mne 
wnuld  onlv  make  m.itters  wor-e  in  the  end 
Tliey  are'  (1)  hny  1 ' XUM.WIOO  hu-hei-  ••: 
vviieat:  (2)  eat  nmre  wheat;  (.^i  feed  (  liin^' 
.and  India:  (4)  dump  wheat  ahmad  Tht  li'-' 
v.iuld  not  perm.anentlv  rai>e  tin-  jirice.  ''C- 
lieve>  this  economi>t.  hut  would  cau-e  '..ir 
ket  coiiirestion  .ami  ctmfnsion  :  the  -ecninl  i- 
out  nf  tlie  i|ue-tion  in  an  .ahnndantlv  ui! 
couutrv  :  the  third  i-  impo.-sihle  hecau-c  "t 
tran-portation  .and  orcani/atioii  dilVicnh'c-. 
hack  of  huyinj;  power  and  a  troixl  whe.it  •  '"|> 
111  India,  while  the  la-t  would  -timul.ue  niu- 
duction  here  an<l  encouraije  counterv  .ailmc 
duties  or  other  defen-ive  measure-  in  hnvnii; 
cnuntries. 

■("areful   .-tudy."  -avs   Or.   Oavi-.  "oi   ^•"■' 
on-  propd-als  reveal-  how    ill-founde<I  nv    "• 
adeipLite   most   of  tliein    .are.   .and    how    .li-il'- 
potntini;  they  would  ]i'-nve  if  they  were  nuil: 
and  it  leads  hack  In  the  view    th.at.  for   -\  I"  •'' 

I  I'cr- 


at  lea-t.  an  e--eiitial  m.iior  remedy  fnr 
.-i-tiiiy  nverprnductmn  i-  a<liu-tmeiit  in  u  ri- 
;i^e  .and  produetintv"  This  snc.^e-lii  n  ■  '" 
))n|)nlar  with  tlm-e  who  v.. ant  the  eni  '' 
incnl  In  iii-e  the  pru  e  and  let  them  ''•' 
the  whe.it.  They  have  a  ritrht  to  rai-c  ' 
the  whe.it  thev  want  to.  and  their  -eh  d' 
poinfe<l  -poke-men  will  pnihahly  coiitinnc  '■ 
exerci-e  their  pri\  ileire  of  nii-^inc  n  nini'i'- 
ahout  it.  hut  tin-  elex.itiou  i>\.  the  price  v> '' 
cniitiiine  tn  de|>eiid  on  the  .inmuut  of  w  I'c  i' 
.Mid  hov\    much  it   i-   wanted 
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MERCER  county  Four- 
H  Club  members 
again  carried  off  the 
lion's  share  of  honors  at  the 
.seventh  annual  Trl-County 
Junior  Dairy  Show  held  at 
the  Trenton  Fair  Grounds 
la. -I  Friday.  At  this  show, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Yardville  Junior  Dairy  Club 
of  Mercer  county,  the  finest 
club  animals  in  Mercer,  Mon- 
n'.outh  and  Middlesex  counties  are  shown. 

Margaret  Tindall  of  Mercer  county  again  won 
the  Cook  cup  when  her  senior  Holstein  calf  was 
judged  the  best  grown  and  fitted  animal  shown  in 
the  ring.  This  trophy  was  awarded  to  Miss  Tindall 
at  the  1929  show  and  now  becomes  her  permanent 
pioperty.  Week.s  and  months  of  work  and  care 
in  fitting  this  animal  for  the  show  ring  also  won 
for  it  first  p'ace  in  its  class  and  the  titles  of  "Miss 
Yardville"  and  "Miss  Mercer  County." 

Harold  Tindall,  a  Mercer  county  club  boy,  ex- 
hibited his  two-year-old  Holstein,  Doede  Glista 
Pontiac,  for  the  senior  and  grand  championships 
in  that  breed.  Junior  championship  went  to  Ray- 
mond White,  of  Middlesex  county,  when  he  showed 
hi.-^  senior  yearling,  Gertrude  Doede  De  Kol.  King 
Alexina  Piebe  6th,  judged  the  grand  champion  bull, 
vva.s  shown  by  Robert  Field  of  Monmouth  county. 

Marjorie  Farry,  Monmouth  county,  exhibited  the 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  Guernsey  cow, 
Betty's  Janis  of  Royalty.  Marjorie 
was  selected  as  the  best  girl  show- 
man when  she  led  her  champion  ani- 
mal into  the  ring  for  it  to  win  the 
beauty  contest  and  title  of  "Miss  Tri- 
Oninty."  Junior  championship  in  the 
Guernsey  breed  was  won  by  Alvin 
Smith  of  Mercer  county. 

All  of  the  championship  Jerseys 
were  shown  by  George  Savidge,  a 
Mercer  county  exhibitor.  His  excep- 
tionally fine  type  calf  was  awarded 
ihe  junior  championship  while  an  aged 
cevv.  Sweeps  Princess,  easily  carried 
off  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
honors. 

There  were  many  special  prizes  of- 
fered in  the  different  breeds.  Rodger 
•M-rrick.  Monmouth  county,  placed 
fir-t  with  his  Guernsey  bull  in  a  class 
of  all  breeds  competing  for  combined 
fitting  and  showmanship.  Carlton 
LawTence.  another  Monmouth  county 
rliib  boy,  was  selected  as  the  best  boy 
.«h<.v%-man  in  the  ring. 

Tn   give   deserving   credit   to   these 
Fi  ur-H  boys  and  girls  is  difficult  in 
writing.    The   growing  and  fitting  of 
many  of   the   animals   shown    at   the 
Tri-County  Show  has  taken  years  of 
hanl  work  and  experience,  but  today 
if  .-^hown  in  the  open  clas.ses  against 
professional  showmen   many  of  these 
animals  would  bring  home  blue  rib- 
bfins.     This    show    has    continued    to 
gri.w  in   size   during   the   past   seve  > 
years   until    it    now    has    become    the 
lartrest  junior  dairy  show  in  the  state. 
Better   animals,   more   careful    fitting 
an.i  better  showmanship  were  outstanding  at  this 
yfu's  show.    Not  all  credit  should  go  to  the  boys 
anil   girls — a   large   part   of   it   is  due   the   county 
cliiij  agents  who  have  made  all  of  this  work  pos- 
sible. 

«     *     * 

THAT  the  Flemington  Egg  Auction  Market  al- 
ready is  a  strikingly  successful  venture  in 
Hfv  methods  of  marketing  eggs  and  will  continue 
to  develop  in  volume  of  business  is  no  longer  doubt - 
f'  by  tho.xe  ^^•ho  have  closely  followed  this  farmer 
coi.porative  since  its  opening  on  August  1  Proof 
that  Hunterdon  county  poultrymen  are  recognizing 
advantages  in  this  method  of  selling  and  are  co- 
op- rating  in  this  new  project  Is  pointed  out  by  the 
^•ii  t  that  last  week  a  total  of  eighty-seven  pro- 
'li;'  -rs  had  joined  the  ansociatlon  in  order  that 
they  might  sell  over  the  auction  bkick. 

All  eggs  sold  over  this  atution  block  are  cart- 
fullv  graded  according  to  I*.  .«?.  standard  grades. 
Thi  has  resulted  in  sales  at  the  auction  topping 
'h'  Xew  Yoik  premium  price  for  New  Jeisey  eggs 
Ml  ve  and  more  buyers  are  recognizing  the  value 
'f  the  blue  and  red  labels,  with  outline  maps  of  the 
"'a'.-  of  Xew  Jersey  and  requirements  of  that  par- 
'*'  !nr  grade,  which  are  pasted  on  eai  h  case  of 
<Rk-  .sold.  To  them  it  not  only  means  an  honest 
PS'  k,  but  also  a  uniform  pack  of  high  quality. 
Simp  the  opening  of  the  market  they  have  shown 
"leii  willingnss  to  pay  for  quality. 

^!'l^h  of  the  present  success  of  the  market  is 
"tlobiited  to  grading,  and  its  futuie  value  to  Hiin- 
Ij'iliin  county  poultrymen  selling  through  the 
"einington  Auction  Market  Assoc  iati<n  canrnt  be 
^'limated  as  this  type  of  quality  package  becomes 
''•''t  r  distributed  on  the  market  and  nunc  widely 
Kn.r.vn.    They  are   advertising   their   product  with 
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the   following   label,   in   addition   to   the   blue   and 
the  red  grades  seals: 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY  and  nearby  EGGS 

sold  by 

The  Flemington  Auction  Market  Association,  Inc., 

Flemington,  New  Jersey, 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Great  North  Jersey  Poultry 

Section. 

Although  most  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion grade  their  eggs  before  bringing  them  to  the 
auction,  a  few  cases  are  regraded  at  the  sales  room. 
Of  the  489  cases  of  eggs  sold  during  the  first  six 
auction  days  a  large  part  of  them  met  fancy 
grades. 

The  Toms  River  Association,  the  first  egg  auc- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  which  opened  June  5  has  grad- 
ually been  increasing  in  volume  of  business,  but 
as    these    eggs    are    being    sold    under    producers' 


If  trees  could  talk 

jji-ades  average  prices  have  been  below  those  re- 
leived  at  the  Flemington  market. 

The  Toms  River  group  plan  to  change  their  mar- 
ket location  from  Toms  River  to  Newark  beginning 
September  2.  As  the  .shore  season  closes,  the  As- 
sociation members  feel  that  they  must  seek  a  lo- 
cation more  central  for  their  buyers.  The  sales 
days  v.hich  have  been  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
of  each  week  will  probably  be  changed  to  Tue.«days 
and  Fridays  when  they  move  the  auction  to  New- 
aik.  These  .^ales  days  conflict  with  those  of  the 
Flemington  market,  but  the  Hunterdon  county 
group  have  been  considering  .celling  on  Mondays 
and  Thur.ndays  to  meet  the  demands  of  many  of 
their  buyers.  No  decision  has  as  yet  been  made 
concerning  thi.^. 

*     *      * 

THREE  Mercer  county  Four-H  poultry  clubs 
the  Gold  Medal  Poultry  Club.  Blue  Ribbon 
Poult  I  y  Club  and  Stoney  Brook  Poultry  Club,  ex- 
hibiteii  their  prize  birds  for  the  tiist  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tri-County  Daity  Show.  Tn  the 
cumpetition  among  the  67  entries  mo.st  of  the  hon- 
(  !.««  went  to  the  Gold  Medal  Poultry  Club. 

The  Tioga  cup.  awarded  for  the  best  trio  of 
bii<i>.  entered  in  the  show,  and  the  nie<lal  for  the 
best  pullet  exhibited  were  won  by  Fihvaid  Tiock- 
cnbrod.  a  member  of  the  Gold  Sledal  Club  The 
prize  cockerel  was  shown  by  Jack  Goldenbaum. 

:\l         *         * 

S<  I'TH  JERSEY  Four-H  daily  elnb  members 
shiivve<i  their  prize-winning  animals  last  week 
at  Pitman  during  the  Gloucester  county  Grangers' 
Fair.  Thitty-five  club  members  from  Gloucester. 
Salem  and  Cnmberlan.l  countie.«  exhibited 

Among  those  te  win  j^.and  prizes  at  the  junior 
c  attle  show  was  Liu  iiie  Bt)rden  of  Gloucester  coun- 
ty.   Her  Lotus  of  Mondamin  was  selected  as  the 
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best  fitted  and  shown  Guem-I 
sey  animal  exhibited  by  si 
Gloucester  county  club  mem-l 
ber,  and  a  bull  calf  was  tbel 
prize  awarded  -by  the  Ne^^l 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association  [ 
A  heifer  calf  was  awarded  tcl 
James  Pettit,  Jr.,  a  Salerol 
county  club  member,  for  thtl 
best  fitted  and  shown  Guem-| 
sey  in  the  entire  show.  This 
calf  was  presented  by  Henryl 
Leeds,  of  Locust  Grove  Farms. 

Edna  May  Beal.  Salem  county,  carried  off  seniotl 
and  grand  champion  honors  in  the  Guernsey  class  I 
In  the  Holstein  classes  William  Cole  won  thtl 
grand  champion  bull  award  with  his  entry,  whikl 
Walter  Davis,  Gloucester  county,  exhibited  the  besl| 
fitted  and  shown  Holstein  in  the  ring. 

Thomas  Cendenning's  Jersey  heifer  took  awajl 
two  championships. 

*  *      Ik 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Statel 
Poultry  Association  will  open  this  fall  atl 
Asbury  Park  on  October  21  to  October  24.  Thel 
New  Jersey  Poultry  Fanciers'  Association  and  thcl 
New  Jersey  Bantam  Association  will  exhibit  prize-l 
winning  birds  at  the  time  of  the  convention.  Arl 
egg  show  •will  also  be  a  part  of  this  year's  cora-f 
petition. 

James  Whetsel.  former  president  of  the  Vinelan^l 
Poultry  Association;  Charles  Cane,  president  of  the! 
newly  organized  Flemington  Eg|| 
Auction  Market,  and  Fred  Yahn.  forT 
mer  president  of  the  Passaic  Count>| 
Board  of  Agriculture,  are  listecl 
among  the  many  speakers  at  this  an-f 
nual  meeting. 

•     •     • 

AMONG  the  many  Four-H  Clull 
boys  and  girls  from  the'  thirteerl 
North  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  whcl 
will  attend  Camp  Vail  during  thtl 
Eastern  States'  Exposition  at  Spring-F 
field.  Massachusetts,  from  Septembeij 
14  to  20  are  ten  leaders  from  Mary-f 
land.  The  boys  and  girls  selected  tcl 
go  to  camp  are:  Frances  Doub.  Wash-f 
ington  county:  Anna  Myers,  Carroul 
county:  Anna  Frances  Steward  ancl 
Jesse  Ziegler.  Caroline  county:  JulisI 
Schaffer  and  Upton  Quinn.  Frederickl 
county;  Marianna  Frantz,  Allegan>l 
county:  Ruth  Grier.  Harford  county;[ 
Norman  Sutton.  Kent  county  and  War-| 
ren  Tydings.   Anne   Arundel  county. 

Ruth  Judy  of  Allegany  county  andl 
Fred  C.  Ernst  of  Washington  count>l 
v^ill  attend  the  Camp  Vail  Training! 
School  which  is  held  one  week  in  ad-I 
vance  of  the  regular  camp  opening.) 
The  Training  School,  financed  by  Hor- 
ace H.  Moses,  prominent  manufac-I 
turer  of  Springfield,  was  founded.  "Tcl 
perpetuate  the  ideals  symbolized  icl 
the  Four-H  insignis  by  helping  trairl 
the  bead,  heart,  hands  and  health  oil 
the  rural  youth  of  the  world  througtl 
Four-H  Club  work."  Representativefl 
from  thirty-eight  states  and  ."ix  Can-f 
adian  provinces  will  receive  leadership! 
t.aining  during  this  period. 

*  *     « 

Bt  'RLINGTON  county's  annual  agricultural  prod-l 
nets  show  at  Mt.  Holly  this  year  is  to  covetl 
a  period  of  two  days.  September  17  and  18.  inl 
p'ace  of  the  one-day  show  of  last  fall.  The  ex- 
hibits of  farm  products  at  the  show  last  year  were| 
unusually  fine,  representing  a  great  deal  of  hard! 
work  by  the  exhibitors,  and  if  repeated  this  yeai| 
justify  a  two-day  show. 

The  poultiy  exhibits  will  be  held  in  the  armoryl 
ill  connection  with  displays  of  fruits  and  vege-f 
tables,  while  cattle  from  leading  dairy  herds  in  thcl 
county  will  be  shown  on  the  Court  Hou.<5e  groundsf 
A  new  feature  will  be  a  large  display  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  implements. 

*  *      *  * 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Poulti-y  Convention  andl 
Exposition  will  again  bo  held  at  .Asbury  Park  [ 
(  (tober  21-24.  The  convention  under  auspices  ol| 
X'vv  Jersey  State  Poultry  .\ssociation  and  the  ex- 
position under  auspices  of  New  Jersey  Poultrjl 
Kanrters'  Association.  Inc. 

There  will  be  speakers  of  note  at  the  conventionl 
in  addition  t.<  the  regular  busino.«s  and  much  can| 
be  learned  by  attending. 

The  show  will  W  held  in  the  New  Ca<ino  on  thcl 
Boardvvrdk.  which  poultrymen  attending  last  year's! 
uieofing  called  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  the  state. [ 
Program  and  promiuiu  list  can  be  had  by  writing} 
Charles  Pierson.  Princeton.  N.  J. 
■■:>     *     ••> 

NEW  JERSEY'S  extensive  peach-growing  In-I 
dustry  is  threatened  by  two  diseases  knownl 
as  "yellows"  and  "little  peach  "  which  now  are! 
spreading  through  orchaids  at  an  Increasing  rate! 
of  speed.  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  extension  hortiO'.tltui-| 
1st  for  the  r.xpenment  Station,  reports. 
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H.  yes.  you  have."  insisted  Doody.  "for 
Ihcise  three  chunky  grents  that  wore 
uikin'  it  .so  easy  in  the  middle  of  tho.se 
three  caU'.  j?s  that  ju.st  pa.ssed  up  were  United  States 
deputy  n-ai>hal.s  >{oiii'  rt.-;hin'.  and  if  you  had  histed 
Iheir  co  '  .-".ails  you  d  have  seen  their  ftshin-kits 
all  iron  -oine  made  to  .shoot  and  .some  made  to 
lock."  aau  Doody  ila.-^ped  one  hand  roimd  his  wrist 
signitic-ui '.'%'• 

Shasn  .  vis  ted  round  and  stared  at  him.  his  toi.-- 
head  kiii:--:ed  with  alarm  and  suspicion. 

"Eei'H '■'^  I  took  to  the  bushes  just  now  is  i\  < 
Sign  I'ai  ir'raid  to  meet  em."  Doody  hastened  t. 
say,  "Ijur.  :  ain't  mueh  of  a  man  to  get  up  talk 
with  sti-an^eis;  and  United  States  marshals  that 
are  in  i  .-.uiiv  to  g.'t  somewhere  should  never  be 
interfei-!jd  wiih.  1  believe  in  obeying  the  law  so 
far.   fayriy.    Now  for  it!" 

He  diuced  deep,  and  the  canoe  went  on. 
"Thesi^     jov'ment     officers    aie    dretful    easy    to 
fool,"   nn.id'D<"'i\y   that   evenms-    setting   hvs   head 
•  omiort.aoiv  against  the  shaggy  baik  of  a  hemlcxk 
"Aral  :   ^-iiJi'O.se  that  most  of  the  people  along  th.- 
border  '.;  nk  its  all  tight  to  fool  the  government? 
.  Shain. 
oa?"  inquiied  Doody.  squinting  his  eyes 
is  he  asked  the  question. 
:'  it's  riyht.  theie  mast  be  .some  little  niis- 
;djout    it   .somewhere."    retorted    tti' 
...    "When  the  govetnment  catches  a  man 

isually  put  him  in  jail." 

:hey  cat.  h  him  at  it.   I  think  you   .~aii! 

..i  point.  :-<>n:'  and  Doody  thrust  forwaid 

:ir  emphasis,    -"nieies  a   whole.sale  gro- 

.n  down   Passamaqaoddy   way  that's  got 

.-.  the  province  .side  and  an.ithor  in  Maim-. 

,tore  has  a  part  of  it  built   out  over  th.' 

•jiling.     Ami    when    the   nights   are    dark 

;:tois   are   abed,    boats   .slide   acjo.ss    from 

.o   the  other,  and  trap-doors  are  hoisted 

creak,  and  goods  go  into  stock  without 

-house  getting  .stirred  uj)  with  busine.ss. 

a»M»    who   own    these    stoies    are    leadin 

v.i  drive  nice  teams,  and  they  ain  t  called 

-\cept  business  men.    I  don't  know  what 

-.  !>e  called,  of  course,  if  .some  one  should 

-.   at   it.   but    those   trap-doors   have   been 

:  'r  a  good  many  years. 

-.    up  the   Viorder  theie  aie  plenty  ')f  big 

.-   straddle  the  line,  and  if  the  gov'munt 

-..U  lomes  into  one  end  and  goes  out  of  the 

at  is  laised  on   the  faini  one  side  of  the 

•  .lat  is  rai.sed  on  the  othei.      that's  nioie'n 

•  .,  do.  foi  of  all  the  mix-ujis  in  crops  that 
■r  heaid  of.  there  aie  some  of  th"  worst 
.  bains!'     He  chuckled  with  deep  signif- 

.i.nd  moie'n  that,  other  folks    ciops  com' 
■  ns  to  get  mixed,  to...    And  no  "ne  s.-ems 
.rse    for   it!" 
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-\t  dav  the  old  man  pursued  th'-  .-anie 
..  of  discourse.  A'l  his  stories,  whether 
;.,<(..  celebrated  the  discredit  of  custom 
H.'  relaied  with  great  glee  how  a  man 
.  ',  sv  used  to  smuggle  nutmegs  in  barrels 
:  ve  .seen  that  man. "  he  said,  "stuff  a 
-;  just  as  full  of  nutmegs  as  he  c<aild, 
1  -ind  liiv  it  ■ivei  on  its  side.  Then  he 
k  it  ba.  k  and  forth  across  the  r(M)m. 
•aieg.-  in  through  the  bung-hole  till  it 
.;  that  there  wouhln  t  be  a  rattle.  Then 
:  .iour  round  the  cracks  of  the  barrel,  and 
::  his  wagon  along  with  real  baiiels  of 
■  was  roming  back  into  th«'  country  in 
;  -.heie  was  never  an  inspectoi  nn  the  line 
:ound  there  were  nutmegs  in  the  load." 
.;  have  been  a  .-tupid  young  man  inileed 
..•  umlei stand  the  trend  of  all  the.se  anec- 
:  "his  peisi.-lent  detraction  of  the  customs 
_  ;d  Doody  was  tiying  Shain 
•  .  iwing  how  easy  it  was  to  fool  the  ofti- 
cials.  '.1-  .  ;d  man  proceecled  to  exploit  the  profits. 
He  ».j,ai  '■.".lat  a  man  who  owned  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  lifi^-iv  wagon  could  make  money  "hand  over 
flst"  by  -mply  carting  |H.tat(H«s  and  grain  and 
varlo'i-  -■•:>s  along  short  stretches  of  woods  roads. 
It  b*m4  aecessary.  of  course,  to  cross  the  line  at 
some  -j"-"d  of  the  nugtati(»n. 

Btit  *  i"-  was  easy,  so  Doody  explaine«l.  There 
were  pia'  -s  where  the  highways  were  devious,  and 
altho'ig'.  1  man  might  be  headed  in  one  direction. 
U  wo'jl'l  -"  very  easy  for  him  to  whirl  and  be  inno- 
cently 1  eeding  elsewhere  in  case  a  deputy  ap- 
peared '.:.d  the  leason  for  his  siulden  alteration 
of  h!  •  ;  •  rse  could  be  made  extieni'My  plausible 
thar'<..«  t  ■  .he  devhais  roads. 

ifen  '■  '  brought  in  hor.ses  ba<l  n  snug  Imsiness 
of  it  .1  :  ling  to  this  wily  tempter  Horses  weie 
lighter  la  foot  than  a  load  of  potatoes,  and  on<  .• 
over  tlie  .ne,  a  henl  of  them  could  be  leadily  di- 
vided •\oa  hidden.    Cattle  the  same 

Th'--  (lu  .or  smuggleis  did  well.  too.  he  asserte.i. 
or.  at  le'i*"  used  to  beftue  the  Yankees  made  laws 
prohibitl^i  the  ssilc  <•(  liquors  and  then  obeyed 
those  l.iws 

But  nov  the  man  who  smuggled  the  conliaband 
whlskny  v^s  obliged  to  ride  far  and  wide  and  sell 
It,  and  f  I  to  that  he  must  needs  have  a  fast  horse 
and  1  s?  V- 1  wagon.  an<l  if  he  wis  cnutbl     the  siov- 
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SYNOP^'IS 

TUe  Mayor  of  Tobaii  Jaws  U  the  title,  given  la  fun  by 
the  roncli  rtrisers  who  direct  the  stream  ol  logs  down 
the  rivei,  to  the  "ranf  of  the  gau?  who  is  loft  alone  all 
seasou  to  watoh  a  ledge  and  jnevent  logs  pihug  up  there 
md  causing  a  jam.  This  job  tails  to  young  SUain  bear- 
way  o«  las  first  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  Urst  werv 
lonesjme  he  learns  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  use  it  as  a  thoroughfare.  One  oi  these  is 
Lud  Doody,  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  hnd  troasure 
with  and  induces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  ol 
a  tortune.  Iieavlng  Doody's  former  partner,  mnch  against 
his  will,  to  guard  the  Jawa  and  prevent  a  log  Jam 
young  Searway  prepares  for  lUs  great  adventure.  Alter 
some  traveling  by  canoe  they  stop  at  a  settlement  where 
they  are  met  by  several  suspicions-looking  characters 
who  seem  to  know  Doody. 


ernment  took  his  entire  outfit  and  sold  it  at  auc- 
tion, and  that  made  such  smuggling  expensive. 
Doody  furthermore  admitted  that  a  man  who 
bi  ought  in  liquor  stirred  up  informers  all  about 
him.  and  was  pretty  sure  to  be  caught. 

It  was  only  after  many  such  conversations  and 
after  letting  the  seed  ripen  in  the  young  man  s 
ivind  that  he  came  to  the  nub  of  all  his  discourse 
••There  aie  men  I  .say.  there  are  men."  he  stated, 
•that  have  the  snuggest  little  business  there  is  on 
the  boidei .  No  tug  and  lift  an<l  hoss-teanun  .  .Small 
packages  and  quick  returns.  Do  you  have  any  iilea 
how  big  a  bundle  of  opium  is  that  you  <  an  make  ,i 
hundred  dollais  on""  he  demanded. 

They  were  paddling  at  the  time.  Do,.dy  leste.l 
hi.'-  paddle  ncross  the  (anoe  in  fuait  ot  him  and  -sei 
his   palms   parallel. 

"Only  as  big  as  that..'  he  .-aid.  as  the  young  man 
twiste<i  his  head  lound  to  look.  "Into  your  pocket 
Ol  into  your  valise,  and  plenty  of  people  in  the  city 
anxious"  and  waiting  for  you  to  get  along  with  it 
,\n<l  the  s;ime  way  with  other  drugs.  Market  al- 
ways up.  and  no  qiiestams  asketl.  Two  good  nun 
ill  a  ciinoe.  i-ne  of  em  with  a  nose  that  can  smell 
deputies  a  mile  away,-  and  theie's  your  combina- 
tion ready  to  make  money!  ' 

N..W  Shain  Searway  was  a  normal  young  man 
vith  a  full  amount  of  moral  nature  abiait  his  make- 
up. But  his  human  nature  was  stronger  just  then 
He  was  bound  into  a  country  that  he  did  not 
know,  with  only  a  river-driver's  usual  hoard  of  a 
few  coins  in  his  pouch.  For  his  food  and  trans- 
portation he  was  dependent  on  this  man.  who  had 
rescued  him  from  a  plaie  where  he  had  been  aban- 
doned like  a  dog  The  inevitable  fieemasoniy  of 
the  woods  had  been  estahlish*>d  between  them. 
They  had  broken  biead  together  under  the  big 
trees,  had  slept  together  under  tke  stars,  and  hour 
after  hoiii  during  many  days  had  .swung  in  uni.son 
at  the  paddle. 

It  would  be  pretty  hard,  he  thought,  to  play  the 
inroiruptible  person  of  the  story-lxx.ks  under  the 
conditions  in  which  he  found  himself  place.l.  Hu- 
man nature  suggested  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  bt^en  good  to  him.  and  who  was  offering  him 
a  (ham  e  to  make  some  money.  This  money  must 
be  made  by  smuggling,  to  In-  sure,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  Shain  had  not  caused  him  to  look  on  decep- 
.ion  of  the  (  ustoms  authorities  as  anything  heinous 
Neaily  all  the  jteople  that  went  down  into  the  pri>- 
vinces  to  visit  their  old  homes  even  his  own  moth- 
er had  brought  baik  various  arti<les  deftly  con- 
cealed iilM.ut  their  pers<ins  or  in  their  trunks,  and 
had  di. splayed  them  with  pride  and  had  laughed 
.•diouf  Iheii  skill  in  getting  the.se  things  across  the 
line 

TllKllF^KOPwK  Sh.iin  paddled  on  and  listened 
'.viihout  rebiik  ■.  and  at  last,  when  they  ha<l 
hit  the  Allecash  and  weie  swinging  between  the 
domed  hills  of  the  St  .John  valley,  the  kings  do- 
n.inion.-  on  the  left,  where  certain  goods  were 
(heap,  the  territory  of  T^ncle  Sam  on  the  riKht, 
where  the  .same  goods  were  costly,  he  sighed 
within  himself,  and  then  said.  "Yes."  when  D<«>dy 
put  his  iinportiint  question- 
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"Well,  son.  what  .«ay?  Are  you  going  In  with 
me?'" 

Their  tinst  stop  on  the  St.  John  waters  wa.s  at 
Ubal  Cyr's.  the  low.  broad,  weather-beaten  struc- 
ture that  served  <?astoiiia  settlement  for  a  Uvem 
Its  threshold  was  scarred  deep  with  the  calks  of 
river-men's  shoes,  and  the  floor  in  the  main  toom 
was  .draiiarly  hoiieycombed. 

Two  or  three  nun  were  ranged  on  the  dirt  bank- 
ing of  the  house,  and  Doody  swung  his  dunnage- 
bag  from  his  shiaikier  and  lounged  down  with  them, 
waiting  for  Sh.^in.  who  had  stopped  to  hidt'  their 
jiaddles  under  tlie  ovei turned  canoe,  diippin','  on 
the  shingle  ot  the  little  beach 

Just  as  the  young  man  tas.ie  up,  DcmhIv  wms  .spy- 
ing: 

•He   must  have  gone  Seven  I.-land  way,  lo:   Wf 

didn  t   meet  him.  ' 

■"iiiu  hain't  seen  any  one  from  this  way,  then"' 
itu|uired  t>ne  of  the  men. 

•'Not  a  person  on  the  li-'er,  .so  far  as  we're 
l.nowin'  to."  r»'plied  the  old  man,  with  decision 
"We  might  have  been  bu.sy  talkin",  and  .so  niis.sed 
'em,  '  he  added,  with  ,.i\n\  humor,  for  all  these 
river-men  appreeiated  what  it  means  to  meet  oth 
eis  along  the  nairo-.v  wilerway  of  the  Arie;_^ish 
wilderness 

•  Theie  were  'inly  three  canoes,  with  lluee  men  iii 
each  one.  and  three  of  the  nun  deputy  luaishals,' 
.-aid  the  man.  with  eqi;al  display  of  humor.  'So  .f 
course  you  might  have  missed  em  easy  been 
li  (.kin"  at  the  styles  of  plug  hats  on  the  shore,  or 
wavin"  .-^aliiLes  to  the  ladies,  or  .something  like 
that." 

"Deputy   marshals!  "    echoed   Doody.     "And  I'liiir 
Salter  supposed  to  be  ahead  of    em!     What  s  up  ' 
He   stared   from   one   to  the  other   with   wide-eyed 
and  ingenuous  surprise. 

"Well.  "  drawled  the  man,  "the  other  end  <f  th* 
ca.se  is  in  bed  in  I'bals  place,  here."  He  jerke.l  hi.< 
thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

Despite  his  apparent  attempt  to  pie.serve  hi.* 
countenjince  of  merely  bland  interest.  Doody  .sat 
forward,   twitching  at  his  beard. 

••In  bed?  "  he  cried.  ••Ain't  he  killed?"" 
"Who  said   anything   about   a    man    being   killed 
or  even  hurt?"  returned  the  other,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling .shrewdly.    '"Cau.se  a  man's  in  bed.   it  am  t  n.i 
.sign  he's  hurt,  is  it?"" 

"Ill  guarantee."  broke  in  another  man.  'that 
you  ve  seen  Clair  Salter  up-river,  and  that  yun'rc 
knowin'  to  the  fact  that  he  .^liot  Deputy  l-'iin 
Flanders  .Now  what  did  Hair  say.  Liid  "  I'ulni 
lu   tell  .vou  that  he  d  sh(d  Jidin.  and  killed  him   :in(l 

wasn't  "he  tiavelin'  as  thoush  Old  Nick  had  1 tt'<l 

him.'  We  ain't  deputy  marshals'  We  don  t  isk 
you  to  tell  us  where  you  .saw  him  or  where  lieV 
ptine    Wed  just  like  to  know  if  you  didn't  see  hini 

Brr  Doody's  face  was  immobile  once  more.  "Ymi 
aie  talkin'  to  me."  he  growled,  "as  thoui;'n  th. 
Allegash  region  was  only  as  big  as  a  pint  diiM'*"' 
and  I'd  been  .settin'  on  the  edge  of  it  the  last  veik. 
whittlin'  and  watchin'  passers!  I  ain't  .seen  i'la^r 
Salter    I   tell   you.  " 

l  think  you're  lyin".  Lud.""  rejoined  the  i.thci 
mm.  calmly,  "'but  if  that  s  your  tack,  then  ta'ue  it 
I  nevei  was  much  of  a  pryei  myself.  But  if  .v" 
don't  know,  then  I'll  simply  say  that  Claii  IwW 
up  here  at  Uhal's  and  patnmized  his  own  gin  .-t'-ck 
I>retty  liberally,  and  then  sat  there  in  the  mam 
room  and  went  to  braggin'  how  much  money  he  a 
made  so  far  this  .season,  and  what  he  had  m  hi> 
inside  pocket  right  then,  and  in  a  wiMiden  bnx  in 
his  canoe,  that  would  make  a  custom-house  mans 
eyes  stick  out. 

—Now  it  so  happened  that  Fighting  John  Flan- 
ders, who  had  been  up  the  night  befoie.  w:.;.hin 
I  he  Temiscouata  road,  was  taking  a  nap  in  I't'.tl!' 
back  room,  and  I  reckon  that  flairs  loud  t:i!U  s"' 
sort  of  mixed  in  with  his  dreams,  or  sometlnnj;  "' 
the  sort.  "Cau.se  anyway,  all  at  once  he  •  unie 
fearin'  out  of  that  room  and  made  for  Clan  -intl 
flair  grabbed  for  his  gun.  and  I  don't  know  what 
he  was  intendin'  to  do  with  it.  but  I  do  knov  that 
J. din  grabbed  the  gun.  and  they  went  to  wistlm 
(  alch-a.s-catch-can  up  and  down  the  room. 

"The  rest  of  us  cleared  out.  for  I've  known  guns 
handled  like  that  to  go  off  and  hit  some  (  ae  ^■ 
sides  a  smuggler  or  a  deputy  inspector.  That  pm 
did  go  oil  all  at  ome.  and  the  next  minute  Cla'f 
Salter  (ome  right  thiough  that  windei  there  .sash 
and  all.  and  he  was  howling.  'I  killed  him  md 
didn't  go  for  to  do  it'"  And  into  his  canoe  h.  wen 
as  fast  a-  he  could  go.  and  we  didnt  stop  hiin.  f"' 
when  a  man  has  shot  one  (hap.  he"s  kind  '•'  '""' 
ndi"  amuck  for  the  time,  and  just  as  likely  >-  "'' 
Is  ready  to  shoot  more  if  any  one  gets  in  b 
The  last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  turning  tt 
cryin'  like  a  (alf  and  paddlin'  like  a  lion. 

"And   he  didn't   kill   him?"   .stammered   D 

"Oh.  John's  got  considerable  lead  in  his  1 
he  won't  be  feelin'  like  i  hnsin'  smugglers  fo'  """''^ 
time,  but  the  doctor  who  came  up  from  Mi'liau>l- 
.says  he  II  be  all  right  if  he'll  calm  do^en  an. I  ''""^ 
off  and  lei  it  heal  Now  y<Mi  .see.  if  Clair  .-=:^'"' 
only  knew  all  that.  why.  then  he  could  stor  '.^'" 
an<i  paddlin'.  '( ause  by  the  way  he  stait-d  ' 
a(  ted  as  thougii  he  was  tryln"  to  hustle  ri^:l»  ' 
the  earth"  iTo  bo  continued. I 
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lay.   o.'er   the   radio,   thousands  of  fans 

He  good  advice  "i.'se  your  toothbrush 
;iv;  see  your  dentist  twice  a  year.  '  Yet. 
' -.i.^iit  has  been  made  on  authoiity  that 
•)-,':s.on  out  of  fiait   in  these  United  Slates 

.>ihbrush.      Neglected     teeth     ate     like 
,•  .mpty   and   nothing   can    '"put   them  to- 
^  ^.n.  ' 
'.    .set   of   teeth    need   careful    attention   if 

.  be  followed   by  strong   healthy   second 
I     will  not  only  glorify  the  owner's  smile 

-  ire  good  health. 

-•s.jhool  child  and  his  slightly  old»  i   broth- 

-ers  may  very  well  visit  the  dentist  four 
-ii.    Tho.se  teeth  which  appear  bet  veen 

■'  :ive  and  si.x.  the  six-year  mola.s.  are  a 
^  (piartctte.  Parents  who  pride  tli:-'m- 
aeii-  elYiciency   as  parents  often   receive 

■  !»en    suddenly    it    is   discovered   'hat    the 

-    1    huge   cavity   in    the   si.x-year    molars. 

.  .^r-s  are  permanent  teeth  and  unless  care- 
.led.  often  have  to  be  .sacrificed.  -\nd 
person  is  six.  sixteen  or  sixty,  a  pulled 

■    lost   frientt. 
v    child's    baliy    teeth    as    though    they 
.anent.    It  means   much   in   the  afterlife 
.•t. 

•  >lh  brushes  are  essential  yet  who  has 
;  homes  of  refinement  and  been  horri- 
•  41  ray  of  unsanitary  Uwiking  brushes  in 

■-•111.     Watch   ycuii    own   and    renew   them 

-  dirty  tiKith  brush  is  a  poor-  economy. 
•.   is  a  nesting    place  for  germs  that   at- 

aly   the   teeth    but    the   entire   body   and 
emal    vigilance    can    cleanliness    be    oli- 
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•.e  child  to  think   of  his  teeth  as   lingers. 
:i   of   what    the   slat-'  of   his   hand   would 

•  ^.id  of  u.sing  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  at 

•  .:e  poured   all   his   breakfast   into   a  deep 
-'iried  it   anaind  with  his  hands,  .-wpieez- 

■I'.l    tjirough    his    lingers    and    doing    the 

•^    day   after   day  with   each    meal,    never 

.■.;ng    his    hands.     Sometimes    a    practli.d 

■.;  like  that  will  drive   home  a  lesson   bet- 

.-.1  the  preachn;ents  in  the  world 

-.'it    tirst-gratler   enters   his   class   in  Sep- 

■   it  be  with  perfect  teeth.    .\  go(Kl  den- 

. -amoves  a   tirst    tofith   which   is   so   ten- 

'■    U   hinders   the   coming  of   the   .second 

*.'.s    is    neglected    the    second    tooth    may 

ooked  or  infected. 

visits  to  the  dentist   in  early  life  form 

.    :iai)it.     They   eliminate    the   feai    of    the 

•  il    because    they   guarantee   a    minimum 

disKmifoil   in   tooth   treatment. 

:inics  throughtait  th"  (<iuntry  place  oral 

'iiin  the  reach  of  practically  every  per- 

'<1  mi-an.4  no  longer  necessitate  neglect 

;i.    "I'.se  your  ttnith  brush  twii-e  a  day: 

'.-*nti.st   twice  a  year"   and  take  the  chil- 

i  more  often. 

O 

:  f  Seed  tin  Us  from  Damping  Off 

-?Hdlings  are  quite  apt  to  damp  oft  s(Min 

they  come  up.    To  prevent   this  I  plant 

■   "'I   '.vet   leaf    mold   and  cover-   them    with 

-ami.  a(  cording   to  their    size.    The.v  do 

1'  strong  a   root    system   this   way.   but    I 

vl    II     absolutely     necessary    with     most 

insplanted  theie  is  nearly  as  much  troii- 

■;'e  damping  off.    I  have  discovered  that 

-■lit    this  by  digging  a    hole   in   the  dirt. 

(Uite  large   around   for-   the  si/e  of  the 

:    hlling    the    hole    with    line    sand    after 

'   jilanl    in    place   in    the    hole      The   next 

•    put    a    la,\ei    of   sapd   all    over    the    top 

Few  stems  will  damp  otT  this  way  and 

•.11  gidw  faster    in  the  leaf   mold  as  the 

rter  in  this  soil  will  not  injure  roots. 

.\iKlie   Folsom. 
'■> 
-'itehiny     heavy     uiiteiials     like     khaki 
.UMs  rub  hard  soap  over  the   hems  and 
•■*   needle    will    then    penetrate   tht     iiiate- 
Msily. 


"ing   any  garment  be   sure  it   Is  clean 
'    rnrieeal    soile<l   spots 


ST\M»     I'KOI'Klil.V     WIIKN     \\  OKKl.Nii 

In  this  pietiire  are  twenty-four  Hiiggestioii>  to 
hoiiieiiialiers  \t  hieh  are  bound  to  Increase  not  (>ni\ 
the  coinlart  and  happiness  of  the  good  wife  and 
mother,  but  bring  added  peace  to  the  entire  fainilx 
group.  II  you  cannot  locate  that  iuaii>.  \«  rite 
Home  Department  for  a  line  of  help.  If  >ou  find 
more,  write  an.vhow.  We  are  alwa.vs  glad  to  hear 
IfUM   our   readers.  (i.   S.   S. 

Thought  and  Home  Work  Combined 

THK  hou.sekeeper  has  what  many  workers  have 
iioi.  the  chance  to  think,  plan  and  work  out 
hei  iiwri  problems  while  she  does  habitual  tasks. 
-'Learn  to  think:  it  will  profit  you:  there  is  .-o 
little  competition."  i.s  a  valuable  bit  of  advice,  no! 
only  in  money  value  but  in  all  life  values.  While 
milady  eci.nnmi/.es  by  capably  managing  her  own 
home,  certain  that  it  is  clean  and  well-ordered  be- 
(-ause  she  is  doing  it  hers'df.  her  mind  is  free  to 
•iiink.  It  will  occupy  it.self  idly  if  she  does  not 
.lirt-ci  its  action  to  conclusive  thinking  and  help- 
ful  planning. 

Koui  of  the  central  activities  of  the  home:  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cleaning  and  mending,  do  not  require 
i;ieat  mental  concentration  after  one  has  perfiuni- 
•'(i  them  ha'oilually  f"!  a  while.  The  result  is  that 
the  iiuiul  of  the  hiuiie-makei-  is  left  to  amuse  itself. 
It  may  dwell  on  imagined  wi-ongs,  may  linger- 
nvei-  past  pleasures  or  triumphs,  may  idly  <.lream 
of  what  it  would  like  to  have,  or  it  may  exercise 
its  highest  capacity  doing  concrete,  constructive, 
comliisive  thinking.  One  differ-ence  between  day 
'Ireaming  and  clear-  thinking  is  that  day  dreaming 
never    gets  any   place,    and   thinking   does. 

Perhaps  two  courses  of  action  present  them- 
.selves  to  tlie  homemaker.  She  considers  them 
both  at  length,  then  lets  them  di-op.  deciding  on 
neither-.  Conclusive  thinking  decides  which  way 
to  go.  closes  the  ileal,  creating  at  the  .same  time 
an  act  of  the  will  which  launches  one  forth  to  ac- 
tion. So  by  thinking  a  woman  may  run  hei  home 
more  smoothly,  coming  to  understand  the  deeper 
.-ignilicaiK-e  of  her-  work  as  a  homemakei.  She 
may  learn  to  live  more  graciously,  may  develop 
1  ttner  family.  She  may  imbue  her  home  with  .i 
.--.weetness.  a  heart  warming  quality  of  under - 
.-l-inding.  Marion  Cossitt   Dr:u-kiii. 


Timely  Tips 


Ki;i!l'  a  pile  ol  white  lilolteis  in  the  sideboard 
drawer  and  when  milk,  cocoa  or-  fruit  juice  is 
.  |iil!ed  on  the  table  cloth  blot  it  up  as  qui(  kly  as 
pi.sslble. 

Wbeie  thtie  a'e  sevtual  rhi'di  'n  m  »!i-  f.iniilj- 
;i.it  .1  low  >>(  ho'iks  in  the  bathiooni  dooi  and 
'iMips  of  difleieni  colors  ^m  th-  bath  towels  Give 
each  -'hiid  his  ovsii  tow-el  and  insist  that  it  be 
kept  on  his  hook  1'liis  pictaiitton  will  go  a  long 
way  tosvard  preventing  the  head  colds,  eye  trou- 
bles and  sonu'linies  sVcm  diseases  tliat  seem  to  "ij" 
ihrou'411   families  L    M.   Tliointon 


The  Jealous  Child 


II.v    FDIIH    !).    DIXO.S 

4(  \Mt'  litile  girl   of  si.x  yeais  i.-   always   b'^iniing 

IVl.  h.-i  four -year-old  brother-  for  everv-thing 
t  uii  hajij-iens  that  is  wrong.  I  have  seen  hor  de- 
liberately break  her  doll  when  she  thougl.t  no  one 
w.-is  liHikm.g  and  blame  her  little  brother  for  doing 
It.'  Thus  wiites  the  mother  who  cannot  under- 
s'ii<nd  the  reason  for  such  eondia-'  on  tht  [larf  >>i 
hei   young  daughter. 

\Vhen  we  continually  blame  .some  particu'ai  per- 
son we  are  apt  to  have  feelings  of  resentment  to- 
•vvard  twat  person:  perhaps  to  be  lealous  ot  liini. 
Is  there  any  rea.son  w!iy  the  little  girl  should  be 
;ealous  of  her  brother?  One  w.jndets  whether 
.-lie   was  adequately    prepared   for   his   ^oming. 

This  little  girl  •••as  the  only  i  hib.l  for  two  years. 
SI;  ■  oe»upie(l  the  center  of  tlie  sta;:^e  not  i>niy  for 
ii'^r  own  jiarents.  but  for  relatives  and  visitors  as 
well.  Would  it  be  suriirising  that  if  quite  sudden'y 
and  unexi.ectedly  siie  found  her  mother-  devoting 
practically  all  her  time  to  a  newcomer,  she  should 
feel    resentful   and    unhappy  ? 

Perhajis  four  years  ago  these  ugly  feelings  be- 
gan poisoning  her  mind.  Perhaps  they  have  grown 
up  through  much  attention  i>aid  the  iiaby  at  the 
exfien.se  of  this  older  ihild.  It  may  be  that  her- 
behaviot  has  br-ought  criticism  and  scolding  iiiion 
her.  and  the  transferring  of  the  blame  to  her 
biother-  is  an  attempt  to  raise  her.self  in  the  eyes 
of  the  parents  and  bcjlster  up  her  own  .self-esteem. 

Pi-obaljly  she  is  being  re'juiied  to  play  too  much 
.villi  this  younger  biother.  Children  need  ])lay- 
ia;ites  of  their  own  age  'o  challenge  theii  powers 
and  arouse  their  interests. 

.Such  a  case  is  not  one  for  (litiiisni  but  for  study 
because  the  jealous  <  hild  becomes  the  jealous 
.■idtill.  .Such  a  person  finds  it  hard  to  share  m  the 
joys  and  successes  of  others  :^he  hec()mes  an  ol)- 
.lect  of  dislike  and  this  makes  her  feel  that  she  is 
unjustly    treated   and    per.secuted. 

N.    J.    Col.    of    Agiicultute 


Keep  Good  Posture  at  Ml  Taslw 

Gi»<»l>  posture  thr-oiighoiit  her  active  i.lay  is  \ 
matter  of  more  importance  to  the  homt'^uak- 
er  than  she  may  realize.  It  makes  all  the  ditTei- 
ence  'Detween  weariness  and  f'eshness  when  hei 
work  is  done.  Faulty  ways  of  standing  and  sit- 
ting cause  much  unneces.sary  fatigue,  b.acknche. 
tired  feet  and  a  general  feeling  of  slump  which 
t.iust  be  cpiite  out  of  (itoportion  to  the  amount  of 
.- ork  done.  If  bad  posture  becomes  habitual  the 
.-pine     may     be     afJected.     the     shoulders     t>ei-ome 

•  louiid.  "   the  ankles   may   have   a    tendency   to  •'vun 

•  iver.""  Ol  other  defects  may  ilevelop.  Sometimes 
these  aie  sutfiiiently  serious  to  cause  displ.ice- 
ment  or  cramping  of  internal  organs  lea<iing  to 
many  physical   ailments. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  cati  h  oneself  stooping  un- 
necessarily o\er  the  sink,  the  kitchen  table,  the 
w.ish  tubs,  or  ironing  board.  .Sometimes  a  little 
adjustment  in  the  height  of  these  working  sur- 
faces IS  what  is  needed.  Good  sitting  posture  is 
olteii  neglected  because  of  a  natural  tendency  to 
relax  in  a  chair  if  one  is  already  siM-iie->vhat  tircnl. 
Putting  the  feet  squarely  on  the  fliMir  and  sitting 
with  the  base  of  the  spine  well  back,  helps  to 
throw  other  parts  of  the  body  into  good  .sitting 
position. 

Perhaps  the  least  noticeable  and  most  tierpient 
tendency  to  slump  the  shoulders  and  i  best  and 
thiiist  the  hips  out  of  place  occurs  when  one  is 
doing  work  that  recpiires  continuous  slanding. 
sweejiing  or  mopping,  cooking  at  the  stove,  and 
so  cin.  When  one  is  making  siurie  dish  which  must 
oe  ••stiricd  constantly"  il  is  easy  to  foiget  al-Kuit 
posture  and  allow  the   iiorty   to  sag. 

The  iiliist  ration,  taken  by  the  1*  S  Depaitiuent 
of  .\gricullure  ii^.  ;i  Mas-.-tc  hiisei  Is  farm  kitchen, 
.•hows  jusi  hiw»-  to  >tand  properly  when  busy  at 
the  stci>-  The  chest  is  high,  the  head  etec-t  ind 
the  back  straight:  the  worker  is  standing;  s(|iiarely 
<iii  both  feel,  which,  incidentally,  aie  clad  in  well- 
I'lling.  low-heeled  shoes  in  good  repair  The  stove 
.-uiface    is   at    a    jjood    height    fiu    this   home'-uakei. 

I'ecaase  biead  molds  quickly   in   hot    weather,  it 

is   well    to    scald    hic;\d  boxes    twice    a    week,    dry 

•h.-m  ill  the  sun  an'l  keep  them  flee  fr<>m  old 
1  I  umbs. 

■]■-  -1:         ^ 

''at  r.i\v  vegetables  to  get  the  benelit  of  th. 
Mianiin.-^  :md  »oiu'>le  minerals 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


ASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


New  Recipes  for  Tomatoes 

WHEN  you  tire  of  sliced  or  stew- 
ed tomatoes,  try  these  unusual 
tomato  recipes: 

Tomato   Toast 

MELT  two  tablespoons  each  of  but- 
ter and  flour  in  the  double  boiler, 
and  add.  stirring,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  stewed,  seasoned  and  strained 
tomatoes  to  which  a  pinch  of  soda 
has  just  been  added:  then  add,  at  last 
minute,  half  a  cup  of  hot  cream,  salt 
and  bit  of  sugar  to  taste,  and  pour 
over  toasted  and  buttered  bread. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  as  a  Meat  Dish 

PREPARE  as  above,  and  fill  with 
minced  cooked  lamb,  beef,  or  oth- 
er meat,  mixed  with  a  few  fine  crumbs 
and  moistened  liberally  with  any  nice 
sauce  or  gravy  on  hand,  or  the  to- 
mato (minced)  which  is  removed. 
Broken  mushrooms,  cooked  five  min- 
utes in  butter  and  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  milk  or  cream,  and  sauce  thicken- 
ed, make  a  very  delectable  filling.  In 
either  case  sprinkle  with  crumbs  and 
dot  with  butter. 

Rire  Ragout 

COOK  one  cup  or  less  of  rice  in 
good  strong  stock  in  the  double 
boiler  ( meat  tablets  may  be  used  to 
make  stock),  adding  bits  of  onion, 
tomato  and  sweet  pepper.  Season 
highly  with  pepper,  salt,  a  half  tea- 
spoon of  sugar  and  a  half  tablespoon 
of  butter.  Heap  in  the  middle  of  a 
hot  platter  and  garnish  \%'ith  broiled 
and  seasoned  halved  tomatoes,  or 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  tomato  sauce. 

Currted  Toniatoe* 

SAUTE  thick  slices  of  tomatoes  dip- 
ped in  flour  mixed  with  salt, 
sugar  and  pepper.  Remove  to  rounds 
of  toast  on  a  hot  platter.  Pour  two 
cups  of  thin  cream  or  top  milk  into 
the  same  frying  pan,  season  to  taste, 
thicken  slightly,  add  curry  in  propor- 
tion liked.  Pour  around  tomatoes. 
g:amish  with  croutons  and  parsley, 
and  serve  all  verv  hot. 


Chippy  Loses  His  Tail 

ONE  day  last  June  my  brother  shot 
at  a  small  chipmunk,  or.  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  a  ground  squir- 
,rel.  It  was  about  half  grown.  The 
bullet  grazed  the  top  of  its  skull,  stun- 
ning the  little  animal.  Taking  pity  on 
it  Brother  brought  it  home,  dressed 
the  woimd  and  put  it  in  a  small  box. 
We  gave  it  water  and  nut  meats  and 
soon  it  would  eat  from  our  fingers. 

In  a  few  days  we  gave  it  the  run 
of  the  house  and  one  day  baby  sister 
caught  it  by  the  tail  and  pulled  all 
the  fur  off.  We  were  then  forced  to 
clip  its  tail.  It  did  look  funny  with 
a  short  tail. 

Chippy,  as  we  called  him.  was  very 
cunning.  He  would  stand  on  his  hind 
feet  and  beg  for  nut  meats:  would 
lap  milk  like  a  kitten  and  was  very 
fond  of  cookies.  If  you  gave  him 
more  than  he  wanted  he  carried  them 
to  one  of  the  bed  rooms  and  put  them 
in  a  corner  under  a  bureau. 

Chippy  would  not  bite  when  he  was 
picked  up  unless  he  was  mistreated, 
then  he  would  bring  his  teeth  into 
quick  action,  but  never  bit  any  one 
badly. 

A  laughable  incident  occurred  onip 
evening  when  a  neighbor  and  family 
were  spending  thi^  evening  with  us. 
Every  one  wanted  to  hoUl  and  pet 
Chippy.  He  became  excited  and  ran 
down  the  inside  of  one  of  the  boys 
trouser  legs.  Oh!  what  a  hilarious 
time!  But  Chippy  made  good  his  es- 
cape and  hid  imder  the  sink. 

One  (lay  when  every  one  was  very 
bu.sy,  Chippy  was  forgotten  and  the 
cellar  door  left  open  for  a  short  time. 
We  never  saw  him  after  that.   It  was 


Here  is  a  picture  of  our  pet  cat.  The 
high  chair  Is  over  fifty  yt-ars  old.    My 
mother  sat  in  it  when  she  was  a  baby. 
Emma    Whigani. 

known  he  vias  in  the  cellar  and  we 
suppose  he  went  outside  and  the  cat 
probably  put  an  end  to  his  happy  and 
active  life.  Eleanor  Mellott. 

Pennsylvania. 

■ O- 

WHEH  SXIiEHCE  IS  aOZ>DEN 

It  wa.s  a  beautiful  evening  and  Ole.  who 
had  gathered  up  courage  to  take  Mary 
for  a  ride,  was  carried  away  by  the  magic 
of  the  night. 

"Mary."  lie  asked,  "will  you  marry  me?" 

■yes,   Ole,"   she  answered   softly. 

Ole  lapsed  into  silence  that  at  last  be- 
came painful   to  his  fiance. 

•Ole."  she  .«aid.  desperately,  "why  don't 
you  say  ."omething?" 

•Ay  tank."  Ole  replied,  "they  bane  too 
much  .said  already!" 


A  Strange  Custom 

FROM  time  immemorial  the  people 
of  Japan,  especially  the  children, 
have  kept  singing  insects  in  little 
wooden  cages,  as  the  people  of  the 
West  keep  birds.  But  once  a  year,  in 
the  early  autumn,  comes  a  day  for 
all  people  to  free  their  insects  so  that 
they  may  join  wholeheartedly  in  the 
lyric  outburst  to  the  Seven  Flowers  of 
autumn.  The  famous  old  garden  in 
Mokujima,  now  damaged  by  the 
'quake,  has  been  the  center  of  that  ob- 
servance in  years  gone  by.  The  au- 
tumn flowers  were  in  bloom,  Japanese 
lanterns  threw  a  mellow  glow  on  the 
thick  carefully  tended  foliage  and 
upon  the  old  pond  with  its  fantastic 
bridge  and  lotus  flowers,  lighting  the 
paths  for  the  gayly  clad  throng  clat- 
tering here  and  there  on  their  wood- 
en geta. 

Nearly  all  of  them  carried  little 
cages  with  several  insects  in  each  one. 
Those  who  did  not  have  pets  to  free 
bought  songsters  from  stalls  set  up  at 
the  entrance  to  the  garden.  The 
visitors  gathered  in  groups  near  grass 
plots,  formed  circles  and  opened  the 
doors  of  their  cages,  gently  pushing 
out  the  insects.  Then  they  listened 
eagerly  for  them  to  join  in  the  joyous 
cry  of  freedom. 

Writers  on  Japan  from  the  time  of 
Pierre  Loti  have  described  graphically 
the  almost  deafening  sound  of  the 
cicadas  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  insects  fill  the  air  through- 
out Japan  with  their  song. 


Darkest  Hour  Before  Dawn 


Bv  Helen  Kirkheart 


BERT  and  Helen  Conrad  met  broth- 
er Bill  and  me.  Ruth  Mason, 
It  the  railroad  crossing  near  the  small 
town  of  Southville.  early  one  Sunday 
morning  in  August. 

This  was  the  day  of  all  days!  The 
weather  was  wonderful!  Fall  was  be- 
ginning to  appear,  and  yet  the  beau- 
tiful green  days  of  summer  held  their 
spell  of  mystery  over  nature. 

By  the  time  the  sun  was  showing 
its  blushing  face  above  the  horizon, 
we  were  well  on  our  way  to  a  cave 
several   miles  east  of  Southville. 

This  cave  bore  a  hint  of  mystery, 
since  no  one  had  seen  Joe  McPherson 
when  one  day,  about  a  year  ago,  he 
entered  the  cave.  The  cave  v^-aa 
searched  but  no  trace  was  found  of 
the  missing  man. 

Our  parents  had  forebidden  us  to  go 
near,  but  as  mystery  hath  charm  to 
the  young,  we  decided  to  go  any- 
way, and  many  times  since  have  we 
dearly  repented  not  heeding  our  par- 
ents' warning. 

We  reached  the  cave  by  early  after- 
noon, and  at  once  started  to  explore 
it.  We  had  brought  a  couple  of  flash 
lights,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  cave.  We  had  gone 
about  a  mile  when  we  came  to  a  place 
where  the  cave  divided.  Bert  and  I 
started  ahead  through  the  main  cav- 
ern, while  the  other  two  took  the 
other  trail. 

We  had  gone  quite  a  distance  when 
we  thought  we  heard  screams.  We 
listened,  but  heard  nothing  further, 
so  went  on.  We  kept  getting  on 
farther  into  the  interior,  when  pres- 
ently we  foimd  ourselves  in  a  large 
room-like   cavity. 

In  one  corner  was  a  heavy  door 
and  with  our  combined  strength  we 
managed  to  open  it.  We  then,  to  our 
amazement,  were  in  a  fine,  large  and 
expensively   furnished   room. 

Of  course  ot.r  curiosity  was  arous- 
ed! We  began  exploring.  I  was  in- 
vestigating the  contents  of  the  table 
drawers  when  Bert  shouted: 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Ruth,  come 
here!"    I    ran   to  him  and   made  one 


hurried    plunge   to   the  door,   Bert   at 
my  heels. 

But.  bang!    The  door  was  slammed 
shut  in  our  faces  and  secured. 

Can  You  Finish  the  Story? 
What  was  it  Bert  saw  that  made 
him  call  to  Ruth?  Who  lives  in  that 
N'autifully  furnished  room  and  who 
slammed  the  door  In  their  faces?  Try 
your  hand  at  this  hair-raising  story 
and  win  a  flne  prize.  Send  your  let- 
ter to  Young  People's  Editor,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  'JSOl  Penn  .\ve., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Soliloquy  of  a  Bean  Pick 

By   Barbara   Ellen   Shoemaker 

We  planted  our  beans  in  a  ii€:d  with  t 

corn, 
I  like  to  pick  beans  when  it  isn't  too  i 

One,    two,    three,    four,    five.    .<^ix   beam  I 

the  pan, 
I'll    plant    beans    in    my    corn    rield 

I'm  a  man. 

These    beans    feel    so    tender   they'll 

good    I    know. 
Oh.  dear  me.  listen  to  that  br&z«noldc 

I'll  soon  have  enough,  my  pan's  packed^ 

the    rim: 
The   sun    is    so    bright;    a    tine    day  far] 

swim. 

I    hear   the    bell    ringing,    thi.=    >   ihe 

bean. 
I  hope  lunch  is  ready,  how  hungry  Ii 

O 

A  Poet  Steps  In 

By   Z>«ontlii«   Primm 

Our     ■Farmer"    came    to    us    t'llay: 
Now  I'm  busy  as  can  be; 
Looking   through    the  Young   F'lk»' 
All  the  new  things  to  see. 

The  Illustrated   cover 
Is  a  source  of  joy  to  me: 
It's    a    kind    of   background 
Fi^r  the  contents  I'm  to  see. 

I    read   the   advertisements 
I    scan   the   drawings    fair. 
And  If  I  don't  know  what  to  b.'.y 
It  always  tells  me  there. 

So  I  enjoy  the   Farmer 
From   top  to   bottom   and   t)ack. 
And  as  an  all  'round  magazin<>. 
There's   nothing   that    it   lacks 


Little  Folks^  Comer 

The  Housekeeping  Adventures  of  Timmy  Twitchet 

By   RITH    PLUMLY    THOIPSOX 


TIMMYs  house  (Timmy  lived  In 
the  old  doll  house  in  the  garret, 
you  know)  grew  more  cozy  every  day. 
He  was  always  finding  things  for  it. 
and  "findings  are  keepings. "  said  Tim- 
my scampering  off  to  his  garret  each 
night  with  his  treasures.  He  had  a 
scalloped  blanket  for  each  bed  in  his 
house  that  he  had  cut  from  the  needle 
book.  Oh.  there  were  elegant  furnish- 
ings in  the  sewing  baskets!  The 
empty  spools  not  only  supplied  him 
with  firewood  for  the  winter,  but  made 
excellent  stools  when  sawed  in  half 
and  upholstered. 

Several  unfinished  and  tiny  sachets 
added  the  finishing  touch  to  the  draw- 
ing room  sofa.  "Where  did  you  get 
tho.se  attractive  pillows?  "  asked  each 
visitor  in  delight.  But  Timmy  just 
twirled  his  whiskers  and  said  nothing, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  best  way  to 
get  around  things.  A  white  celluloid 
tliimhle  answered  beautifully  for  a 
bucket  and  some  brown  shoe  buttons 
gave  just  the  needed  touch  to  his  last 
year's   overcoat. 

The  furniture  had  been  roughly 
treated  by  the  dolls,  but  Timmy  put 
it  all  in  perfect  order,  and  al.-^o  prom- 
ised himself  the  pleasure  of  painting 


the  house  a  little  later  on.    Tn  the 
reau    drawers    were    any    r.  .mb«r 
garments,    which,    unfortunately 
Timmy   no   good,   for   they   'vere 
property  of  the  former  ter.nnt? 
young  ladies,  and  Timmy  '•va>-  a  S" 
tieman    mouse.     He    tried   'n  seve" 
of  the  hats  and  confessed  i  >  ^^^, 
that  it  would  be  very  checiing  ioi 
them    on    some    demure   lifle  wp" 
lady— his  wife,  for  instance,  of  court 
Timmy  had  no  wife,  but   h'  **-^ ' 
ways  planning  ahead,  for  '"^  iiat  u«j 
a    charming    house    with    r,  ^   p"' 
share  It."  he  remarked  to  t.is  f"*] 
Bobby    Grey,    who    often    -pen' 
night  with  him. 

So   he  hired   an  i>ld   mn;  •   la**? 
come  In   and  launder  all   tt.'  (^f* 
and  mend  all  the  little  lace  i  .ttico*^ 
for  "that  will  be  quite  an  ,  -m.  qp 
an     item,  "     said     Timmy     T«'i'<^''' 
stroking  his  chin  thoughtt'    >' 

All  the  visiting  ladies  •  .-mw 
think  so,  too.  and  Timmy  !ia^* 
mmiber  of  chances  had  h<  ^*  ,  ■ 
take  them.  But  what  I  i-itlc"'* 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  w;-  Tin 
latest  -find.  All  the  other  tieas" 
were  as  nothing  compareil  '■'  i' 
(To  be  continued  < 


What  Is  Your  HobbyV 

HERE    is    part    of   a    letter  froo^ 
Mary  'V.   Kundra  which  I  want ! 
you   to   read: 

■I    think  a    good    idea   fur  a  con.,! 
test  would  be  for  everyone  t.j  wrltt T 
an      interesting      account      of     hit  { 
hobbies.'    Mine   is  picking  v;p  snail 
shells.    I   have   over   fifty  from  r«al 
tiny  pin-head  size  to  more  than  u 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.    I  ketp  | 
th«in    in    a    round    fish    bowl    wim  ^■'^ 
moss   covering   the   bottom.    This  i 
keep  in  constant  moisture,  therefor* 
it  is  always  a  nice  healthy  green."  ^^^ 

Everybody  should  have  a  hobby-  ^|^     | 
postage  stamps,  flagpoles,  pianos  or  ^^ 
something.     What    do    you    i  ollectr  j 
An    exchange    of    ideas    along   tWi] 
line  win  be   very  Interestinp 

There  will   be   ten   flne  prize?  (or  ^H  —  J^-* 
flie    best    letters    publisheii.     Send  ^M       " 
your    letter    immediately    to   'Vounj 
People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm 
er,    7301    Penn    Avenue,    Pitt.-Vj-.;rgh 
Pa. 


■^  ( 


■: 


1.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  .\  tiuurislic  shot  of  the  fa'e  that  only  a  mother 
hippo  loukl  love.  Thi.-i  nii!d-ui  iniU'UMl  monster.  Vac  >1j.  uoiiihs  ihioe  tons. 
;.u<l    wi. .   photojfiaphed    befoic   his   daily    bath    at    the    \Va. -thing ton    Park    Zoo 

2.  Los  Angeles,  Calit.  Photo  shows  Caddy  Mo/.jut  Johnson  in  tlie  late-t 
safety  device  for  golf  couises.  It  is  designed  .s(uuewhat  like  a  giant  mous,- 
1  rap  and  protects  taddies  and  ball-tetrievers  from  wild  golf  ball.s. 

3.  Now  York  Col.  Charl.s  .\.  Lindbergh  making  his  formal  debut  .i.'< 
it  iiroHj.K.xtor  in  lh..>  .studios  ol'  \VAL*.<'  where  h'.'  talkid  (>>i  (ifleeti  minut.-' 
over  :i  ..orlil-witio  I'.cok-up  on    "Tntornatioual  .Aviation" 

t.  Iler-f  is  the  heart  of  the  tiiu.>  soivice  sujiplied  by  tlie  Tnitod  States 
Naval  Ctij.Hfivatoiy  ;it  Washington.  IViiil  SolUnbei  etu .  shown  m  Ihc  picture. 
1.  in  chuige  of  this  iniriiate  nifcnani.-<in.  Th*-  equipment  is  coinj>are.i  tegii- 
1  illy  with  sigii.il.-;  eman.iling   fiom  foiei;;n  ob.-<orvauirles. 

.5.  Brig.  Gen.  Ben  H.  Fuller,  ne.vly  appointed  Commandant  ot  ihf  I'nited 
States   Mjktine    Corps. 
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wake-up 
wake-up 
wake-up 


POST 
TOASTIES 

crisp  and  fresh  in  oool 
country  milk  or  cr^am 

\  ^  I 

brings  quick  new  enkrgy 

for  taarm  ui€tither\job$ 

\         ^  I 

That'^  why  itV  cfalled 

Wa!ke-jup 
Fbo 


Post 
/odSfics 


DoMeCrisp 

Corn 
Flakes 

m 


m 
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Vattern^  for  the  Young  Folks 
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Nil.  6957— tJirln'  Ureas.  «  v.f  iii  ftvp  sizes: 
ti,  8.  1(1.  12  and  II  years.  A  l(t-year  size 
requirn-'  2'.  yard.-"  of  35-irirh  iimtertHl.  The 
(iiffs  and  belt  of  rontrastinjr  niuteriiil  re- 
i|UirC8  '4  yard  35  Inihea  wide  rut  iro.ss- 
wi!»e.  Tie  and  .«ash  of  ribli.iii  require  3 
\ards.     Prlie    15<-    or   two    fur    25«'. 

No.  «!C9.— Oirls"  roat.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
2.  4.  6  and  S  years.  A  l-year  ."ize  with 
rapp.i  requires  3  yanls  of  39-ln<h  material. 
Without  the  rajii  s  2  y.-iril;"  will  l>e  required. 
To  line  the  •■at  requires  !'.•  yards  39 
in(  hes  wide.  To  line  the  Capes  will  re- 
quire 1  1-3  yard  39  inches  wide.  Prlco 
l.'ic   or  two   for   25ci 

No.  6962.— Girls"  dres.-«.  Cut  in  five  sizes: 
1.  2.  3,  4  und  5  years.  A  3- year  size  re- 
quires 1\  yards  of  material  32  Inrhes 
wide.  For  yok>'  portion  of  roiitrastinK  ma- 
t.'iial  (ir  emlq-oid.-ry  U  yrd  32  inches 
v.Mc  is  required.  i\it  rros.swise.  Price  16c 
or  two  for  25c. 

.\o.  figrrfi  "  Cirls"  <lrc.ss.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
V.  111.  12  and  H  years.  A  12-year  size  rc- 
luires  Z' t  yards  of  material  3."i  inches  wide. 
For  coiitrastinK  material  =.  yard  is  re- 
lulred.  cut  I  rosswlse.  Price  15c  ur  two 
for   25<\ 

No.  tiO.W.-^iirls"  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
I  ♦;.  S.  and  1(1  years.  An  S-year  size  retjulres 
.'  1  yards  of  35-Inch  material.  For  con- 
tr.i.-itinp  material  1-3  yard  is  required  cut 
1  rosswlse.     Price   15c   or   two    for    25c. 

No.  6955. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  five  sizes: 
s.  10.  12,  H  and  Iti  years.  A  H-year  size 
requires  3"'«  yards  of  39-inch  material  in- 
rlusive  of  tie  and  .siish.  The  tie  and  .sash 
of  ribhon  will  require 
l.'ic    or   two    for    2.5c. 

No.  6ti71.~ dirls'  dress. 
t..    lit.   12  and   II    years. 


yards 


Price 


Cut  in  four  sizes; 
A  12- year   size  re- 


■  luires  2'-  .vards  of  39-inch  material.  To 
make  the  band  fannKS  of  contrastinc  ma- 
terial requires  ',  yard  39  Inches  wide  cut 
rrosswI.'Je  'ir  leiinthwlse  of  the  material. 
Price   l.'ic   or  two   for  25c. 

No.  «9G(1. — Ciirl.«'  dress.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
2.  t.  6  and  S  years.  To  make  dress  and 
panties  for  a  -l-year  size  of  one  material 
will  require  2  1-3  yards  of  35-inch  mate- 
rial. Collar  and  cuffs  of  <ontrastlnK  mate- 
rial requires  ■'',  yard,  cut  crosswise.  Price 
15c  or  two   for  25<-. 

No.  6954. — Girls'  en.semble  ctiettime.  Cut 
in  five  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  year.-;. 
To  make  the  dress  and  coat  for  a  14-ye<»r 
size  requires  3'4  yards  of  39-inch  Hjnired 
material  ffvr  coat  liniUK  and  upper  part  of 
dress,  and  3'>  yards  of  plain  material  ¥.* 
inches  wide,  for  loul  and  lower  part  of 
dress.  Coat  collar  und  belt  requires  '» 
yard  cut  crosswise.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
2.'>c. 

Nri.  6869. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four  size.-« : 
4.  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  6- year  size  requires 
2' J  yards  of  material  .^5  im  lie.-^  wide  For 
contrasting  material  '.-  yard  35  liiche-» 
wide,  <ut  crosswise  is  required.  I'nce  15c 
or  two  for  2.TC. 

No.  6623.  -Boys'  suit,  t^it  In  three  sixes: 
2.  4  and  6  years.  A  l-yesr  size  requires 
2'ii    yards   of    .15-lnch    material. 

No.    6879.  — Boys'    .suit.     Cut    in   five    Mzf.< 
K   10.    I'i,    14   and    16   years.     A    lil-year   size 
requires    2'4     yartls    of    .'>4-lnch     material. 
Price   15c  or  two  for  2,V. 

■OW   TO   OBSCm 

Write  plainly.  Ki^mn  pattern  number 
end  size.  Addre.-is  Pattern  Department. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7*11  I'enn  Ave. 
I'ittsbufKh.   Ph. 


Treat 

'EM 

Rough 


Good 

HOUSEKEEPi: 

Fruit  Jar  Rni 

Crinkle   *eiii,  wrinkle 
Rumple  and  crumple  'a 
Nothing  fazes  them. 

Good    Housekeeping 
are  sturdy,  springy  rubber,^ 
bit  thicker  than  many 
That  guarantees  a  100^ 
every  time  you  tighten  a  I 
No  mould— i  no  "6at  war.l 

These  rugged  Rings  are  I 
for  either  hot  or  cold 
WonU  harden,  crack  or( 
Won't  "spurt"  at  the 
minute.  Boiling  can't 
them  spongy. 

APPROVED     BY     OOOD 
HOUSKKEEPINO    INSTITUTE 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Fish-Ducks  and  Pelicans 
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(Contimie<l  from   page  3.1 


irl  '■ 
bi.' 


v,-as*     not     reporteil.      T 
:idois   much   heavier  than 
.    not     know     the     record 
-piead  of  wing. 
.   ate   talking  of  bird:*   we 
•11   go  a   bit   farther   and 
.    .>f   the   stories   the   peo- 
..,.10    tell    us.      AJong    the 
,!.-t  of  Chile  we  saw  .'iome 
',.\v  are  .«aid  to  be  numer- 
.,in  to'.d  me  he  saw  many 
ks  feeding  in   a  body  on 
iie   .seals   cha.sed  in.    The 
:Miing  all  around  the  duck 
-.-  v'.ng  the   schools  of  flsh 
k.-  while  the  ducks  were 
n    out    for    the    .'^eals  -  a 
.il    .sort     of    cooperation 
■   '  1  me   that  ho   had  .-seen 
;{s  in  a  bay   in  which   a 
,~   lying,   ducks   as   far   a.^ 
-■o.     When    the    steamer's 
V-    in    such    a    place    the 

-  ,ind    one    can    mark    the 
•.he  .^ound  waves  by  the 

I    the    ducks,    which   dive 

hey  hear  the  whistle. 

man.    who    owns    a    farm 

■  ■.  id.  told  me  that  along  tht 

).)Ut  thirty  miles  south  of 

,-  •  millions  of  birds  which 

hills  and  get  their  living 

These  biids  do  not  mi- 

niain  there  all  the  year 

n  crabs,  which  they  pick 

le  recedes.    The  bird's  bill 

riij    enough    to    break    the 

-  rab.  .so  it  carries  its  vic- 
the  air  and  drops  it.    He 

■.:ie  myriad  of  dropping 
;.  .-  like  a  hail  storm  along 
-ih   recession    of   the   tide. 

'^is  to  the  ob.sei-ver  that 
!;ich  drops  a  crab  is  able 

-  .t"  riuii ?k  enough  to  g;et  its 

■.    I  omjH'tent    FI««h«T 

-•   competent  of  all   tishor.s 

■^  much  in  evidence  down 

.  .nrnderful  flyer,  with  abil- 

»  long  distance  jiist  a>K<Vf 

: -calling  Col.   Lindbergh's 

hat    there    is    a    biniy    of 

i.n    above    the    water,    on 

■  flew  foi    many   iniles  in 

•  I'Mnioiis  flight  to  Kuiope 

!lies  high  .'■ometimes  but 

,  iiceful  soaring  aljout  near 

if  the  sea.    But  this  larg- 

V.  flyers  is  not  always  able 

-  Tishing  in  peace.    A  small 
ng  a  pelican  .so  well  filled 

Mat    it    can't    get    off    the 

-  in  a   few  other   birds  of 
\nd  they  proceed  to  heckle 

p-^i'i'i.-.  ''1st  as  stmie  of  our  small 
*  i.'t-il  a  hawk  or  a  crow.  To 
avs      :'rom    its    tormentors    the 

icitj   vt-  to  disgorge  a  part  of  it.-* 
>  It  -.-h.  which  is  lust  what  th»> 
I  !•• .-  have  been  trying  to  make 
;>elican   goes    away    from 

^  *'J  -  the  others  stay  and  enjoy 
f'w     't  is  Interesting  to  see   a 

li^m  .•^..  :'iiii  of  flsh  that  a  part  of 

"  w  :<■■  :'.ng  out  of  its  bill  like  a 
'"  St'.  >   ind  a  small  bird  peckin-.: 

'K'  a'     .._•  protruding  flsh. 
'y.k  V -erica  is  full  of  interesting 
of   thorn    most    gorgeotis 
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lancer,  because  it  dives  into  the 
water  from  the  air  and  spears  Its 
victim.  It  was  wonderful  to  me  tti 
watch  a  thousand  or  five  thousand 
boobies  dive  into  the  sea  from  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  or  more  each 
bird  making  a  big  splash  as  it  hit- 
the  water.  But  such  a  .sight  is  com- 
mon whenever  a  big  flock  of  booiiies 
can  locate  a  big  school  of  flsh  .swim- 
ming near  the  surface. 

O    

Jersey  Poultrymen  Tour 
Pennsylvania 

( Continued   f  torn  page   5. »  | 

pr.iiito  fields  of  Lehigh  cotinty.  where 
the  drouth  was  not  .so  sevfre  a.s  it 
has  been  further  west.  The  .s-enery 
in  this  section  was  very  beautifii!. 
with  wide  views,  and  at  one  time  w-^ 
.saw  the  herd  of  70  buffalo  belonging 
to  the  estate  grazing  on  a  distant 
hillside.  The  poultry  plant  itself,  of 
latest  construction,  showed  the  effect 
of  the  unlimited  capital  back  of  the 
enterprise;  yet  the  poultiy  depart- 
ment, instead  of  being  a  rich  man's 
plaything,  was  required  to  yield  a 
profit,  and  under  competent  manage- 
ment did  so.  A  flock  of  pullets,  which 
had  been  reared  in  batteries  and  a 
Sh-^nandoah  brooding  system,  was  on 
range  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  th.' 
birds  beautifully  developed  and  ready 
to  go  into  the  laying  hou.ses.  Five 
thotisand  Leghorn  layers  are  kept  on 
this  farm. 

In  addition  to  what  we  had  already 
seen,  there  were  herds  of  elk  and  deer 
on  the  estate,  a  very  large  flock  of 
sh^ep  a  trout  hatchery,  and  an  apiary 
of  500  colonies  of  bees,  which.  I  was 
told.  N-lelded  nine  tons  of  honey  last 
year.  This  extensive  estate  requireil 
a  great  <ieal  m<ue  time  than  we  could 
.spare  to  see  all  its  features. 

After  limch  at   Allentown.   oiu    bus 
hea.l.-d   back    for   Jersey,    stopping   at 
Rosemont  in  that  state  to  see  the  pul- 
let raising  plant  of  Charles  Cane.    Mr. 
Cane  operates  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive   poultry    plants    in    New    Jersey. 
.-jpociaMzlng  in  ten  to  twelve-week-old 
pullets  aiKl  disease-free  Rhode  Island 
Reds.    About  30.000  chicks  are  blood- 
ed in  colony  brooiler  houses  each  yeat 
This  plant  is  very  attractively  located 
on  a  high  level  piece  of  ground,  with 
the  ground  sloping  away  in  all  direc- 
tions. an<l  the  range  down  in  alfalfa. 
The  btiildings  aiP  of  .special  construc- 
tion,      sided      with       lenunt -asbestos 
sheets,    and   aside   from   painting    th.- 
trim  require  no   maintenance,  an  im- 
portant  feature    in    reducing    the   cost 
of  upkeep  in  a  poultiy  plant     In  ad- 
dition to  the  pullet  raising  enterprise. 
Mr.  Cane  is  developing  a  flock  of  1.200 
Reds,    of    a    good   strain.     Wheat    an«l 
alfalfa  are  grown  on  this  farm,  com- 
ing  at    a    time    when    other    woik    is 
slack,    and    finding    a    leady    market 
light  on  the  farm. 

After  this,  otir  last  .stop,  the  bus 
headed  for  Trenton  and  New  Bmns- 
wick.  the  members  of  the  tour  some- 
what glad  to  be  cm  their  way  home, 
but  well  impiessed  with  the  interest- 
ing things  they  had  seen  while  they 
had  been  away. 
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■*•'  ".;    at    five    pesos    per    paii 

r.    at'  Santiago  market  when 

No    othei-    game    birds 


I  plumage    but  I  am  not  competent 
*■«♦,.     ;-,,„,(    them.     The    Chilean 
>i'  »    -M  itifuUy  marked  and  crest-  PeflTianent   PoultrymCn 

I'-"'!     •  -aid  to  be  good  sport  and 

^Isv.-i    Hungarian  partridges  are        «]|riTll   all  this   talk  of  low  prices. 

l^'-'it    :..l  atT.ird  good  sport     They        W    f,4,m  relief,  and  what  not.  eggs 

'^'  '*•'  "— ■    -— — •    - -"''       „,,,(    poultry   will    always   be    consum- 

••d.  and  the  man  who  is  in  the  poultry 
business  to  stay  will  make  money 
producing  them  The  progiessive 
poult  ryman  who  has  good  stock, 
tnanoges  it  carefully  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  modern  methods  and 
,-(iuii>ment  to  handle  a  large  flock 
with  as  little  labor  as  pos.sible  will 
.sucieed.  while  the  other  iellow  will 
simply  be  out  of  Itick  These  state- 
ment.-^ apply  not  mt  lely  to  poultry 
faiming,  but  to  other  forms  of  farm- 
ing as  well,  and  to  what  we  know  as 
■'hii.sine.'»s"    In   ;\ddition 


unless  we  call  doves  and 
.'  birds. 

"s   and    the    pelicans    aic 
maniifactiiieis  ot  feitiliT:- 

-  I  oast.    .-Vt  several  points 
areat    flight    of    l)oobies 

'.  tlicii-  nights  on  the  bai- 
iiid  their  days  in  fishing 

-  I  white-necked  blid.  not 
lu-  cueivo.  and  its  Ashing 

:n   the   air.     The    Spanish 
•  'by   the    piqtiero.   or   the 
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FELS-NAPTHA 

IS  THE  REAL 

WASHDAY  BARGAIN 


ri:i.s-NM'riiv's  clean  n.iptli-.i  otlor  tells 
>ou  plainly  —  "Here  is  cxfia  help  for 
you.'' 

And  that's  "hat  makes  Fel>-Naptha 
the  real  soap  barj»ain  —  it  brings  >ou 
not  more  bars  for  your  inone-. ,  but  moie 
help.  The  extru  help  ol  t«u  active 
cleaners  instead  of  <i!ic. 

In  Fels-Naptha.  Rood  i-olden  soap  and 
plentiful  naptlia  form  a  sturd\  workinij 
team.  Ti>(Jetlier.  they  loosen  the  most 
stubborn  dirt  and  wash  it  away.  They 
|{et  your  clothes  sweetly  clean  without 
hard  rubbinii.  They  make  your  washinii 
quicker,  easier — and  they  help  save  you, 
as  well  as  the  clothes! 

You'll  welcome  Fels-Naptha's  extra 
help  in  another  way.  too — it  saves  your 
hands.  That's  because  Fels-Naptha 
works  quickly,  and  you  don't  have  them 
in  soapy  water  so  loniS- 


III  tub  or  machine:  for  st.akinit  or 
boilinij;  in  hot.  lukewarm  or  even  cool 
water.  I  eU-Naptha  works  splenJidK 
The  ne\t  time  you  buy  soap,  be  wise 
—  buy  the  barijain  in  value.  Bun 
Fels-Naptha  and  have  ei7i-«  help  for 
all  your  washinii  and  cleaning. 

•  •  • 
SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  Ulad  t. 
send  every  u.ser  of  laundry  soap  :i 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ini  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  i^nlden  soap 
chips  \that  contain  plenty  of  naptha ! ' 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  twn- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postaiie.  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept  7-S-:!0 
Fels  &  Company.  Phil-adelphia.  Pa. 


THE     GOLDEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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VaifM  Mitt  Onrn  Kvvp 

\\i<-  ii.-w  \l  iiiolii  I'.iih.r  H.-jltT  i- 
hiiilt  «••  miirdiU  —  on  ^1  i«-iilili<' 
|.iio<i|>li-  of  li.-iilin;:  — .Old  o|..-ii«li- 

...•  rri uically  il  will  pii*  i-'i  il-«lt 

ill   llir  ••••ill  you  •••III  -sm'.    1iii|>mo<''I 

ilriili  • Irol  und  w-inilifie  arruiiK''- 

imnl  of  (snilr-  and  lira!  nidiatioii 
afTiii-d  lli«"  ):r<-;ilr-t  unioiiiit  ••!  Ii<-;ti 
vtitli  hill  litllf  <'oal. 

Th.-  \<  inolii  Parlor  H.-ali-r  n.mhiiii- 
llir  fiii«-«l  ill  ht-iitiiii:  iihiIhmI  uilh 
iM-iiiiU  of  iippraraiire  anil  loiij:  lib-. 
Kini-hcd  in  full  |Hir.i-l.iiii  rniiintl 
iii.iho):aii%. 

\l ,.  .irc  -<>  fcil.iiii  "I  ill'-  liii'-r  i"<">  •'- 
..I  ill.-  Ni-"  ^iiiol.i  lh.it  «••  offer  II 
with  ih.- Iil..-i,il  >\iinro(l  Fi^«•^«•.lI 
(;iKiranl<-c  l«"iid.  \-k  yi'iir  dtMlii 
In  «'\|>l.iiii  il  I"  >"ii. 
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Dr.  Romig's  q:Xv  Chicks 
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1     .         I  ■■   ...I    Mvr    .rr,  al       W-l.    »       o      i. 

r    C    R<i:ui-(    Vetninari.«ii.  Bravrr  Spriim-.  r.i 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

s     ,       r....,i  1-  r  .    -  I-        II,   .-l..- 

,■■11      uwk       ll'il     ••     I   i-f       I'll-—     ""1 

•  1.11     alTiTil       S;^-.(al      r.|i|.i      ntt.K         Wll'i- 

N«i«iiSt.  W    XLUTE.    Boi  20.    M:<ldleci««k.  Pa. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 


vMi  I,-  \v»»ii.i"  •-  ."i  w i.iio  i; 

«.r      llMl        \%A I       It—...      %*.<-      IT      1" 

H.-mi    M.M.I     «>• I     I""     I •     Iii-il'l 

•■n!iri,i*»-i-'l     r.»i.      I    I'oti     I''-.'....-    \:*±A 
JAS      E      UL«H 


Bravfr    8*rin«.     P«. 


H..-p'il     li.-i-  ■«         >.s  •»•  I'l-''  ll"i 

II. a  <      \IK...|  T  iHi  !<•-  Iwl 

\Mru';I  p    I'l  i-*-.    I'll    •'•     A     • 

..•:,  .,1.1  I'l, 1,-1  ■.       i-  o  II    I*.  -• 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

J.  A.  Baumgardner.  Beaver  SpriniES,  Pa 


Quality  Chicks  t?..',^'"^"  vZ 

\        -  -In    in-.-    I.... ..I    1---'  -      1.1  . 

,,i»,   ill     .iii4    iiiial  "'     .,1  ii'ii'i-*-,  .1      1  iit.i'".     Il''- 
reOL^  POULTRY  YVKDS.  •••44.  •••?«  S»r<ii|>   Pi 

•Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

!*c  each     S7S.0O  i>er  1.000     Heavy  mitrd,  Tr  rath 


r      :.  .,      ^    :•  11'*     f  II   1' 

CHA*.     F.     tWINO 


R.  I. 


MrClllia.    P» 


CHICKS 

B.irrrd      i;.nki— S       C 

II.  .       M   ,.  1    i;  iiii  ni-     mil 
tWIN    HATCHERY. 


PU«£  I  ««H    OR   C    n    D 

r.REO     $1  iin  f'l  imi  R,inii«  o  d" 

HI. 

ta  im  v<;  jO  tr.'i 

-  ■>  ,..'    . Il 

MrAlitt'iviiir.    Pa. 


trt  h  Ansurvd  if 


Dav  Old  Chirks-.Pullets 


Baby  Comfot 

You  Ine 

iVTUVMW 
■MIKPAIIATIOXS 


'■Cutl.ura.  -  Pi-pt   :b.  Utiitm.  Mm 


'  ,     ,      1^■H. 

«     I-..  I  ...I,    ,rri« 
-         •    -       p.  i>»T     1*  •-   -       I     -'."I"!" 

■      xy      w 

.,n-»     r,iiiiti»     Faiiiit.       Bo«  l>        V»n.itli"      Ohi» 


M>\  i"R  I  l.^IN't'i  re.lii.f-  'li* 
1  osf  of  prodiirt*  that  add  plea«Mr; 
ami  ciimforl   tf>  ItvitiK 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer's  Business  Letter 


'T'HE  feeling  among  farmers  is  de- 
■*•  cidedly  better.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  on  that  score.  Two  things  have 
combined  to  wipe  away  the  gloom. 
One  was  the  breaking  of  the  drouth, 
and  the  other  tlie  rapid  and  substan- 
tial advance  in  livestock  prices.  Es- 
pecially the  farmer  who  has  corn  is 
feeling  good.  He  has  every  reason  to 
look  forward  to  a  profitable  year. 
Corn  Spotted 
The  corn  situation  is  spotted,  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  yield  will  be.  Some  say 
farmers  are  over  estimating  the  pros- 
pect, that  when  they  actually  get  into 
the  corn  they  find  the  ears  poorly 
filled;  while  equally  good  authorities 
claim  that  farmers  are  underestimat- 
ing their  llelds,  that  close  inspection 
is  revealing  more  and  better  ears  than 
they  thought  were  present.  It  is  cer- 
tain at  any  rate  that  considerable 
corn  is  late,  having  been  delayed  by 
lack  of  moisture. 

Higher  I'rices 
The  advances  in  livestock  price.-? 
have  been  no  less  than  sensational. 
Hogs  moved  up  to  a  top  $2  above  two 
weeks  ago.  All  cattle  gained,  with 
heavy  steers  advancing  $1  to  $1..50 
over  the  low  point  laiit  week.  Lambs 
are  a  dollar  higher  than  they  were  re- 
cently. 

These  price  gains  have  been  due 
mainly  to  the  feeling  that  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  meats  is  due  this  win- 
ter, though  meat  demand  has  im- 
proved and  there  have  been  other 
reasons  for  better  prices  and  a  better 
feeling. 

Hog  I'rlce  GainH 
Hogs  advanced  steadily  this  week 
except  for  a  little  setback  during  the 
clo.sing  days  of  trade.  They  reached  a 
top  of  $11.90  which  was  even  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Average  for  the  week 
was  SlO.lo,  which  compared  with  S9.30 
last  week.  Supplies  have  been  only 
moderate  and  shipping  demand  ha.s 
continued  strong.  Eleven  markets  had 
356,000  hogs  this  week,  18,000  fewer 
than  la.«t  week  and  68.000  fewer  than 
the  same  week  last  year.  Buyers  have 
evidently  concluded  that  only  moder- 
ate supplies  can  be  expected  this  win- 
ter, and  have  the  feeling  that  any 
product  on  hand  is  (|uite  sure  to  bring 
a  good  price.  Anyhow  they  want  the 
hogs. 

The  price  improvement  was  reflect- 
ed in  the  hog  futures  market.  Trading 
was  much  more  active  and  prices  were 
higher.  For  September  delivery  light 
hogs  brought  $10.75,  and  for  December 
$9;  medium  weights  sold  at  $11  for 
September  and  $9  for  December,  with 
heavies  also  at  $9  for  December. 
Better  Cattle  Market 
The  average  steer  price  gained  ex- 
actly a  dollar  over  last  week.  It  was 
figured  at  $9.85.  It  is  now  only  $4.40 
under  a  year  ago.  Best  vearllngs 
brought  $11.75  this  week,  ami  best 
heaviis  $11.25.  Western  stuff  has  not 
begun  to  run  in  large  numbers  as  yet, 
either  here  or  at  markets  farther  west. 
They  are  out  there  to  come,  however, 
according  to  reports,  and  tho  market 
will  receive  its  test  when  they  do. 
Demand  for  feeding  cattle  has 
picked  up  quite  a  bit  and  asking  pric- 
es are  50^/ 7,5c  higher  than  ten  davs 
ago.  A  range  of  $6.50  .(7.50  will  catch 
the  bulk  of  the  feeding  steer.*  now. 
More  Ijtiiibtt  and  Higher 
Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  load- 
ing markets  were  much  larger  than  a 
week  ago  yet  the  price  gain  wa.-^  as 
much  as  a  dollar  a  cwt.  And  nobody 
could  explain  ju.st  why,  though  a  pack- 
er report  state.l  th.-if  the  demand  for 
fresh  lamb  .ohowetl  "an  excellent  tone." 
Average  lamb  price  this  week  was 
$9.40,  a   gain   of  .Vtc  over  lust   week. 

Farmers  who  bought  fr.ding  Iambs 
during  the  Inst  few  wr..l;.<  obtained 
better  stock  than  Crin  be  had  now  even 
at  the  higher  ptires  now  prevailing. 
Receipts  are  running  larger  than  re- 
cently, but  are  below  norm.il  for  the 
time  of  year.  Talk  of  higher  prices 
has  caused  the  western  producer  to 
hold  back  lambs,  especially  the  thin 
kmds  that  would  go  as  feeders.  Hun- 
dreds of  country  buyers  hire  this 
week  have  had  lo  go  lanjble.'-s  because 
of  the  scarcity  in  proportion  to  de- 
mand. Several  loads  of  feeders  have 
^o!d  at  S7.65 .17.7.5,  and  best  are  being 
(j\ioted    at   $8. 

Grains  Qnlet 
Oraln    market.-!    hnv,.    quieted    down 
from   fheir   recent   spurt,   and   now  are 
iflatively   cnlm.     This    week    trade   hn«i 

' "    «'ow,    with    no    Important     price 

fhnnges  for  the  week.  Corn  i«  t  little 
hi^hrr  In  the  futures  quotarions.  and 
wheat    last    about    stendv.     It    is    hard 


to  work  up  very  much  enthusiasm 
over  wheat  price  prospects.  Apparent- 
ly world  wheat  acreage  is  largei-  than 
world  demand  justifies,  and  if  that  is 
the  case  the  shrinkage  will  have  to 
come  as  a  result  of  unprofitable  prices. 
Some  wheat  countries  seem  to  liave  a 
veiy  good  crop  this  year,  and  foreign 
interest  in  the  American  crop  is  in- 
clined to  indifference.  Some  feel  that 
the  coin  situation  has  been  pretty  well 
discounted  in  the  market,  and  that  corn 
at  near  a  dollar  is  plenty  high,  consid- 
ering the  general  price  level  at  this 
time.  In  any  event  it  Is  certain  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  strength 
in   grains. 

Chicago,  Aug.  23.  1930  Watson 


Produce  Market  Review 

'l^riE  Philadelphia  egg  market  dur- 
*  ing  the  past  week  showed  a  slight 
improvement.  .Some  dealers  believe 
that  the  turning  point  has  been 
reached  and  a  definite  upward  trend 
may  be  expected.  The  quality  of  the 
receipts  was  irregular,  but  there  was 
.■^ome  improvement  noted  during  the 
later  part  of  the  week.  Stock  of  fine 
quality  sold  fairly  readily  but  average 
offerings  were  in  lighter  demand.  The 
movement  of  goods  out  of  cold  storage 
while  heavier  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  vear  ago,  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  statistical  situation 
of  the  market  is   unfavorable  and   an 


increase  in  consumption  and  freer 
withdrawals  from  storage  will  be 
needed  to  put  it  in  a  healthy  position. 
Late  in  the  week  graded  nearby  white 
eggs  were  held  at  32'?!  35c  per  dozen, 
with  henneries  as  high  as  40c.  Mixed 
colors  brought  26M''528c  and  ordinary 
firsts   23''/ 24c. 

There  was  a  better  demand  for  near- 
by eggs  in  New  York  during  the  later 
part  of  the  week  and  the  market  was 
firm.  The  cooler  weather  also  helped 
the  market.  Fancy  New  Jersey  white 
eggs  topped  the  market  at  41'(t42c  per 
dozen  with  other  grades  ranging  from 
18  •(40c  according  to  quality.  Brown 
eggs  brought  30  fi  41c  and  mixed  colors 
16'-  .(.33c. 

Butter  VnseHled 

The  butter  markets  were  unsettled 
during  the  past  week.  Prices  declined 
on  all  markets  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  but  advanced  slightly  to- 
ward the  close.  Buyers  were  operating 
on  the  basis  of  immediate  needs  and 
there  was  very  little  speculative  busi- 
ness Storage  holdings  are  being  re- 
duced steadily  and  this  is  giving  more 
confidence  in  the  market  situation. 
Prices  of  92-score  butter  rtmged  from 
40'/ 41c  per  pound  in  eastern  markets. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  fancy 
heavy  fowl  in  New  York  during  the 
past  week.  Broilers  were  in  very  good 
demand  and  stocks  cleaned  up  fairly 
well.  Prices  of  broilers,  however, 
showed  but  little  change.  Nearby  col- 
ored fowl  brought  20fi26c,  Leghorn 
fowl  ISlilSc,  Rock  broilers  25'ii30c, 
Reds  ISCii  25c  and  Leghorns  21c.  Dressed 
fowl  were  firm  with  strictly  fancy 
stork    selling    readily.     Strictly    fancy 


LIVESTOCK 


FITTSBUBOH 
Cattle 

.Mondays  .-uf.ply  was  light,  about  40 
.;.rl.i;.ti.».  und  all  were  needed.  Trade  was 
fi.  live  Hi  higher  prices,  the  advance  being 
lather  irregular  but  .^iiti.^-fnftorv  to  the 
.■•♦•lliiiB  ..»ide.  Some  cattle  looked  "nearlv  a 
do  lar  above  recent  level.-,  but  prubablv 
half  a  dollar  w.,uld  be  nearer  the  advance 
in  iii...«t  (.a.«es.  One  carload  of  weiehtv 
aiKl  well  finished  gn,.-:.pr.«  from  Greene 
.ounty  brought  )f9.J5  and  a  load  of  1.260- 
l.omi.l  W.-st  Virginia  gra-^.^ers  brought  $9 
A  tf\v  loads  of  ^.ood  handy-weight  steers 
went  at  $8.25^18.75  according  to  c,ualitv  an.I 
liiiisli.  while  .some  rather  plain  ."leers'  with 
weif;hl  and  fat  had  to  .-^oll  anmnd  $8.  Fair 
liaiidy  weight  fto-rsf  brought  $7.1'5i(7.5o 
and  plainer  one.s  $6.75 '(7.  A  few  ni.e  light 
.<leers  brought  over  $S  per  cwt.,  but  most 
of  the  light  steers  were  not  very  fle.«hv 
nor  were  they  de.«lrat.le  for  feeders.  The.- 
<••  d  all  the  way  fr-.m  $6  to  $7.  with  a  few 
thin  or  inferior  at  le.ss  than  S6.  All  .«te.'r« 
\vere  ^'ras.-ers.  Xo  choice  heifer."  were  of- 
fered and  quotations  on  them  are  exiiniates 
based  on  sa]e?.  <,f  a  few  individuals  or  small 
bunche.".  V..efiil  killer."  brought  J7vi-.-,(i 
a  few  $7.75.  with  only  fair  ."ort  $6'*i6  5o 
and  common  on  down  to  $5.  Fat  cows  sol  1 
largely  at  S5./.5  50.  but  some  went  along 
with  lieiffrs  at  $6  or  around  that  figure 
The  i.ther  ^n.I  ,.{  th..  ,  ow  market  wa.-  not 
niuch  better,  bulk  of  canners  going  at  $3 
•'.«_-...  witti  .-.,i:ip  anti<iue.--  d.,wn  to  »:;  .Vi 
and  some  f1e?hy  canner."  up  to  $3  50  Best 
handy-weight  butrher  bulls  bn.uc'ht  $7 
but  nothing  <holce  wa,.  here.  Bulk  of 
bolotna."  wPnt  at  S6«6.50.  not  many  bel..,v 
■f*.  .\o  fpcd-r  .-tccrs  here  hut  some  in- 
Mjiry   fop  them  and   for  feeder  heifer" 


$11  25^11  75 

11  85til2  00 

11  90'g^l2  00 

11  90^12  00 

10  25911  00 

9  SOftlO  25 

8  S0<S)  9  00 

5  00@)  6  50 


b.s.  had  to  sell  at  $10.25-^10.50.  while  a 
better  kind  brought  $11  and  good  fat  150- 
pounders  went  in  with  tops  at  or  close  to 
$1-'.  Some  thinnish  pigs  had  to  sell  at 
S9.50,  but  better  ones  would  command  $10 
or  more.  There  are  more  pigs  and  light 
than  buyers  want,  and  the  market  on  them 
IS  very  irregular. 

Heavy    

Heavy  mixed   .!..., 

.Medium   wis.,   180-200  lbs.    ! 
Heavy  Yorkers,  165-180  lbs.   . . 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.     .. 

Pigs,  90-100  lbs 

Roughs    

SUgs    '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

9h—p  and  Zmmh* 
Monday's  receipts  were  about  15  carloads, 
largely  lambs,  but  a  few  carloads  of  handy 
sheep  were  offered.  Good  sheep  were  high- 
er, the  best  going  at  $4.76.  but  the  in- 
ferior and  medium  kinds  showed  little 
change.  A  few  heavy  ewes  changed  hands 
at  $3'>./4,  largely  according  to  weight.  The 
lamb   market   was   stronger   for    good    fat 

."2;.^?'*^''^''*"'  largely  at  $10.50,  a  few 
at  J10.75.  Culls  went  out  at  $6.50@8  ac- 
cording to  flesh,  and  Inferior  lambs  sold 
on  dow-n  to  $5.  looking  dearer  than  the 
better  kinds.  No  heavy  lambs  are  coming 
or  very  few  overweights.  Buck  lambs  are 
not  sorted  out  as  a  rule  but  undue  pro- 
portion of  bucks  means  a  di.xcount  in  price 
No  lambs  going  to  country  from  this 
point,  but  eastern  markets  are  shipping 
out  a  good  many  lambs  that  lack  finish 


Choice  grain -fed  ."teers 

Choice    steer."     

CJood  to  choli-e.   1.200  Ibi 

or  over       

F.-.ir  to  go..d    do.       ....'.,,',,' 

Plain   heavy  steers   ......... 

'•b..i.p  hi  ndy-weight  ."teers"! 
Cood   butcher  steers.  1,000  to 

M.Vi    lbs ._ 

y-.i ir  to   go.id.   do 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do!   . . . ! . . 

'"oinnion.    do.    ]    •  • .  ■ . 

<;.M.d    lieht    butcher   steers 
F.iir  to  (j,,...|  lijfht  .steers  .  , 
•  "..niiiion  to  indium,  do. 

Ii'fcri.ir  liglit  ."teers  [ 

Feeders    

.'•'•...  k<>r."     '' ' 

•"hoice  fat  heifer!>         ...... ..' 

<;....d  to  rhobe  heifers   !.!!!! 

Fair  to  goo.l  heifers   ...', 

♦'oninion  to  fair  lieifers 

f'lioico  fat  ciiwj 

no,,d  to  chojip  fnt  cows'.!!!!! 

Fair  to  good   cows    !.! 

<"oiiini.in  to  fair  cows   ...!!! 

<"i.iiner.i     

Fresh   cows,   mif  at  wide   '    !" 

'"Iioicfi   bPi.vy  bull" 

chi.i.  i.  h.iiidy   butcher  bulls!    ! 

'ommI   bandy  hulls   

Fair  to  good  bulls 

'■onmion  to  fair  bulls 
Inferior  bull?   ' 

,      .  ,  .  "off" 

L;,s       week"     „w„kct     ..hot     „,.    ,n    „;....„, 

■,.K.  .  "  ,':-';"•"''•'  »"»"  Monday's  sup. 
ply  was  hpht.  i.bMut  IH  ...M,,,,,!.,  Price" 
were  a  .lime  better  on  ^-od  ha n.ly- weights, 
which  s..ld  up  to  $12.  Heavy  b..gs  were 
';,,'"."","*'  '■'''l"'>«t.  ranging  fmm  $11.25 
...  "'k  *■  *"„";'••'•"''  weights  to  those  not 
nui.  ,  above  nr^)  ih...  Hpavy  mixed  loli 
;»;enl  at  Jll.S.V.dJ  a.,.,rdin«  t..  weight 
>'n.p.-  for  U^ht  Yorker."  eve,.,,  ^  ^u\e 
n.i.pe     Ordinary    buhl   ho»r.->  of   U'5  to   13^ 


None  here. 
$9  00 W  9  25 

8  50-9  9  00 
s  now  8  50 

7  OOf*  7  50 

8  25W  8  75 

5  OO-ii  8  25 

7  Sfm  a  00 

6  75  fr  7  25 

5  78'!?'  6  26 

7  .W)-fi  8  00 
7  OOW  7  50 

6  iXV«   (J  75 

6  00'.;  .5  50 
Nominal 
Nominal 

7  ■:?,'•!  7  75 
6  .V)'.!  7  25 
5  .Vl'.i  6  25 
•I  <K>'(  5  00 

5  25.1   6  75 

1  .1(1 '.I  5  25 
■I  ntivi   4  60 

3  .V)'.(    4  00 

2  30 ''I)  3  60 
•"^•1  i"i„9o  00 

6  JS'if)  6  76 
«  'rr.'it  7  0(1 

6  25.1)  6  76 

^  7.'-|'T>  6  25 

5  25®  6  75 

4  r^mtf  6  25 

up    In    $12..Vi 


Good   to   best   wethers 

Good  mixed    

Fair  to  good,  do 

Common  to  fair  

Inferior  sheep  ,'. 

Good  to  choice  lambs  . '.', 

Medium,  do 

Culls  and  common,  do.  ! 
Calves 

Monday's  supply  was  about  1.050  head 
Top  veal  calves  brought  $13.50  In  a  whole- 
sale way,  a  few  $14.  Seconds  went  at  $9 
#  .u*"**  'n'erlor  largely  at  $6®8.  Many 
of  the  calves  lack  flesh  enough  to  class 
as  good. 


$4.50ti>  4  76 
4  OOW  4  50 
3  609  4  00 
2  60W  3  60 
1  OOW  2  00 

10  eoaio  75 

8  OOfi  9  60 
6  OOti)  8  00 


LANCABTSS 
CatU* 

Lancaster,  Aug  2.5.— Today's  receipts  to- 
taled about  2.500  head.  Beef  steers  and 
yearlings  were  strong  and  active  to  a 
quarter  higher,  bulls  steady,  she-stock 
firiii  and  stockers  and  feeders  steady  with 
light  ."upplie.".  Best  medium-weight  steers 
brought  $9.75.  top  yearlings  $9.25.  while 
bulk  of  sales  was  at  $7.50''<i8.25. 

With  126  calves  on  ."ale  the  market  was 
firm,   best   vealers  bringing  $13. 
Hofs 

Receipts  were  425  head.  Market  steadv 
to  n  quarter  higher.  At  the  close  of  la-t 
week  light  weight  hogs  sold  at  $12.60^13 
i'l'o,  ,',"U*^'*^'"'  512.25(113.50  and   heavies 

o 

CKtOAOO 
CatUa 

i^V-J."''^'''..*"^  25.- Receipts  amounted  to 
14.t"Hj  head.  The  market  wa."  a  riuarter 
higher  with  top  on  heavy  .steers  at  $11.75 

Forty    thousand    hogs.    Including    10.000 
direct..?,     made  up  the  supply     The  mar- 

.f,  ..r""  3'  J"'"'"''     ^^"^    fraapn   brought 
111.26,  while  bulk  sold  at  $9'?ill. 
Sheap 
Thirty-five    thou.sand    sheep    and    lambs 
were    on    sale.     The    market    was    26'W80c 

'°^f-  '''•'P  ""  ^trnhK  was  $10.50.  feeders 
57.75. 


August  30, 

chickens  also  sold  better  but  thJ 
stock  was   hard  to  move. 
Potatoes  Slow 

The  potato  markets  in  the  EasJ 
dull  and  slow  during  the  week  T 
ments  were  heavy  and  ranted 
around  500  to  over  700  cars  1 
Nearly  half  of  the  shipmenu 
from  New  Jersey,  but  other 
states  were  also  shipping 
these  were  New  York,  Maine  Pw 
vania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  i 
at  New  Jersey  shipping  points  rl 
from  $2.15(<i2.25  per  150-pound  s« 
the  close  of  the  week.  In  easten 
markets  New  Jersey  stock 
from  $liS0@2  per  100  pounds. 

The  New  Jersey  cantaloupe  « 
on  the  market  and  there  was  al 
demand    for    the    best   slock  inf 
Philadelphia    and    New    York 
Hook    stock   sold    at   $1.72  per 
Apples    continued   slow   with  re 
showing  a  wide  range  in  qualiti 
condition.    Wealthy  brought  75c| 
per  bushel  in  New  York,  while  1 
ess  sold  at  50c  4j  1.50.   Various  earl 
rieties  ranged  from  50c  ;  1 25  per! 
el  Iq  Philadelphia.  W.  Rl 

O I 

Produce  Market 
Quotations 

PHXX>AOEI.PBIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  «;.5| 

92  score,   39lic;  90  score,  38'"C.       | 

Efffs — Fancy  select,  36y3&c;  extra! 

31c;   firsts,   28c:  seconds,  17.il9c. 

Ponltry.— Live  fowls,  ir.iCSo-  bH 
15^1 32c;  old  roosters.  15filsc;  pigeoni 
15'a30c;  ducks,  15''o20c;  turkeys,  Jl 
Pmlts — APPLES.  N.  J.,  „  bskuj 
60c.  BLACKBERRIES,  N.  J.,  32-qt.  I 
$34»3.75.  PEACHES.  .V.  J..  H  bskW  | 
varieties,  S0(US5c.  PEARS.  Pa.  bus 
letts,  $1.50.  HUCKLEBERRIES,  .\. 
qt.  crates,   $5,501^6. 

VefatablM — BEANS    (.-nap)    N. 
bskta.,   green,   $161.75.    LIMA  BEA-N| 
J..  H  bskts.,  $2^2.50.    BEETS,  Pa.  if 
per   bunch,   1^2c.   CARROT.«.'  Pa 
per  bunch,  Kg  3c.  CABBAGE,  N.  J. 
%    bskts,    20''(i50c.     CVCr.MBERS, 
^i   bskts,   5041 75c.    CELERY.  N.  J. 
per  bunch,  2»-2'ff3'-.c.  CORN.  NJ.  »il 
50§85c.    ONIONS,  N.  J.,    ,  bskts. 
75'^  80c.  PEPPERS,  N.  J.,  H  bskts'., 
TOMATOES,  Pa.  A  N.  J..  &,  bskts., 
SWEET  POTATOES,  N.  J.,    s  b!>ku, 
$1.50'al.65.    LETTUCE.    N.    Y    cratei 
Boston,     50^76c.     POTATOES.    N 
bskts.,  50f|60c;  100-lb.  sa.  k^,  Ccbble: 

I's,  $1.50@1.6S. 

irSW    TOBK 
Batter. — Creamery,    higl.or    -.(.an 
39\'S40'*c;     firsts.     36i4U3S*c; 
34''4®36»4C. 

^n*. — White,    nearby,    average 
31 '(1 33c:     extra    firsts,    26<7;9c;    m«i 
30 '0  310. 

Ponltry.— Live,    by    freiK'.:.    fowl*, 
24c:   broilers.  21»i24c;   turko>?.  JOc: 
18c;  geese,  12c. 

Frwlu.— APPLES,  bus.,  Starrs.  5Ck: 
PEACHES.   Jersey,    bus.   or  crate. 
3.50. 

▼•rsUbles.— BEANS,  Jer^^ev  Hat.  $1 
CARROTS.  Jersey  bskt..  ...it.  75cfn. 
CUMBERS,   pickles,    bus.    hmprs.,  H. 
PEPPERS,   bus.,  bullnose.  txygtl-  ' 
TOES.     Jersey.     150-lb.    s;.  k-,    KSOl 
BEETS,   N.   Y.  A   N.  J..  •  ut  bskt 
CELERY,  N.  Y.  A  N.  J.,  brgf  crtti 
2.     CABBAGE.   Jersey,   crt..   oO.j'Sc 
TUCE,    N.    Y.    crt..    2Sc't$1.     T01I.\ 
Jersey,   20-qt.   crt..   SOcffT. 
LAWCASm 
Bnttar. — Country  butter    - 
ery  butter.   46'ii50c. 
Errs-— Fresh.  36  W  40c. 
Dressed    potdtrjr.  —  Chickf: .« 
each;    springers.    60c'a'$1.25    each 
$1,501^2.50  each:   squabs,   25.iWc  e* 
rrvlta.— A  P  P  L  E  S,     10  ■'  JOc     ' 
HUCKLEBERRIES,    25  m  3i\    per   at 
ELDERBERRIES,    10«12.?  .,t     PEA^ 
20«25c     qt.       PEARS,     15. -'"c     (|t 
GRAPES,   10fil2c   lb.     PLU.MS.  Jjui 
▼•reUblas.— BEANS.  (stnncV  X« 
peck.     BEANS,    (Lima),    :";    ■)•'>-•  Pm'. 
BEETS.   S'tflOc   bunch.     CAFHAGE, 
head.     CARROTS.    8?il0c   b-li.    C.V 
FLOWER,  2011350  head.    CFLERY 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    8"  •     ^a.  h 
PLANTS,    IS'SJ.'ic   each.     ENDIVE 
head.     LETTUCE.    S'.JlSc   1,^.  il.    OM' 
20*1 25c  U   pk.    POTATOE."    lV'"i;'i    ■ 
»1.25fn.50  bu.  SWEET  POTATOE.-^» 
>i   pk.    PEPPERS.  3ijSc  e.T-h.    FAK>_ 
2W5c  bunch.    PEAS.   3ti''i3.V   ••   r''  .* 
ISHES.  5*1 8c  bunch.    SPINA.. H.l-^i; 
pk.     TOMATOES.    lO'.ilS..-   r'      P" 
1.5c    '.    pk.     CORN,    sweet,    i'l  -i.^'.'  ' 
MUSHROOMS.  25'.i3n.-  pt. 

FITTSBUKOH 
Butter.— Nearby    tubs.    '}: 
and     standards,     40c;     89      ' 
score,  38c. 

Bcfs.— Nearby  firsts,  sc.-.  ■• 
24'i''n25c;  extra  firsts,  no'. 
27Hc:   nearby  hennery  win;- 

Poultry.— Live  hen.«.  heavy  -''■'"' 
lS'ol9c:  Leghorns,  10«12c:  •^•'"J*''./ 
ers.  3  lbs  or  over.  26c:  ui:!- 1'  3  '"-• 
23c:  old  roosters.  1.1c;  old  ■■'■'ff^  * 
."prlng  geese.  12c:  du.ks.  U "  1*'.,^  P^ 
SS-fHOc  per   pair:   turkey."    is.j-f- 

o 

CHICAOO   CASH   OBAIS 
Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  2r,.-Thc  f;  "'"'I  fi 
prices  ruled  here  today    No.  -  n""^"    ,. 
90'<i90'.jc;    No.    2   yell.iw   (o: .).  J'  • '• ' 
No.  2  white  com,  $1.03'ii'1.0i    N'\ 
corn.  99\c*f$l:  No   2  white  r.it"  n  : 
No.   1  rye.  69<- 
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[-jeu  horde  goes 
, . .  Reach  for 

ISORBINE 


The  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
Tour 


(Continued  from  page  4.) 
We  returned  eastward  through  Wy- 
oming. Colorado  and  Kan.sas,  with 
three  days  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
many  thiills  on  the  way  down  to 
Cody.  Wyoming,  where  we  visited  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Museum  and  found  the 
Pullman  homes  wc  had  left  at  Gar- 


Xb^irbine  relieves  lame  legs 
r.iajurc.l.  Old-timers  rel)  on  it  to 
■  ir^in  overworked  muscles  and 
Jso  lo't  li  'ir.  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
ILflon-  ai.U  prompt  healing  of  diner,  Montana, 
t^  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it  |  We  .stopped  at  Denver 
^n.g,i-t.-$2..-.a.y.F  Young, 
Irmaa  J^l--  Sprintrfiel.l.  Mass. 


Get  Rid  of 


lADA  THISTLES 

_j(l,  WonUrr  Weed  Exterminator 

J5/ joiifiVe'y  dettroy  them. 

,  .  ■  „■.  lioi  ..  <  hlor«t« ' ;  CO*!" 
?!;.'i.iioi.;  will  >">'  """  '*"<•  ioil  nor 
5,r  in\t  lui  fiee  illustrated  bo«lil«t. 

i^  Chfmical  Company 
Reading,  Pa.     


CATTLE 


B4  00'-   RIV    VALLEY    lAKMS 

Jf..^  p„li..;.l  riilua  Hor;  .^'^S 


laUr* 
MOOR 

MutiaBv.Ii*.   Peaaii. 

/;„  ,    ,,i;.-i..r<Ml     tcderll    ».<  rr.lll- 

•f.1  li'-ii     Hi.-.^lmg   "KMk    f.a    Ml* 

Wr«ii.«l   .1,-1..'.  li.-i.  »fil  .■..iri"l*'n.1- 

,,»        O'o'lt*  C.  Co.liraii.  P^tw^-ou.  T». 

JUS  came       .„i,«v 

lUTiSU   BEO^  W..vM»k'irt.    »». 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES  „..,,.,« 

Oil-"  4  Oeiinao,    Eo»«villa.    Ohw 

C::   ?VRE  BRED     BERKSHIRE     low 

If.  <        ■    .'    I't'l' '  -  _ 

II:?iSRA.V  Fuiiiisi.    P:> 


•  ,  .-.1    111.  -i.r    WSiili"    Miini 

■  1,11.1..     I'ri...l    rialii     •ii'l 

C.  E.  CiSMil.    HerOiev.  r». 


'3ESTLK   WHITE   -pr.'.i:   I"-"'-   '""' 

Ik     •        .1  ;:        Ml   »""k    -'M  <■  o  I'    .Ml 

H    C^o.i.ovei.    Ml      Steilinn.    Ohio 


IH..VI  I..  »««.""•  Bi.orU 
i.ii  liiri:.-  I..I-.  .M.>«ll; 
Sliert.   Clie!.>v.»l<l.    Del. 


i.-*;....  Tviie  Pound*.  Il'cli  •  l»-> 
■i  I.  .  ...iv.  mill  i.'.K"  I'.r  ...1. 
C    S     HALL,        F*rm(l*lo.    01\io 

;•»  Six  Weeks  Pigs  S 4.00  Each 

:\ir.   HOi.    1  ARM.  D.Klioio,     P» 


SHEEP 

|!tet!,»hire  Rams     ^:L''T  ''"' 


\    ■■  ,.   ).  «    i-.-L     mill   tfr.i.i.' 
Xtv  S'^ntoti.  We»tmorerrt 


S«ii- 
i."pa. 


•hires  ,'•' 


iiiii.i,* 
I   ...ii 


mill    .■».•«.  »lr.-.l 

i.t     I'.iT.iiiinfi.l.T 

Npirvills.    P!» 


FERED  SHROPSHIRES 

....       ,iir-i.l.U.    Ill    l'.»«-.    OIK'  '•' 
?!,     '   V  hlili  i.r.'   -ir.Hl  fn.iii  ."il 
T   T    Biikpt  *  Son.  Tvtone.  Pa 


l!?:HIRE      1.1    OXFORD     HAMS. 

Li-  .,■-.-  1 1.. I,    ;:iiiir;iiit.  '-.I. 

jrOCK  lARM.  Afo>t«.   Ohio 

'UOWItREU  SHROPSHIRE.   J"l 

II I-    iii<|H.rt.-.l    tm.i.. 

J:  :.\RM  Boavor,   P» 


-':s  AXD  OXFORD    RAMS   f..r   >»l. 

•   •  -i„.|        I'll. .-.I     r>-<.<.ii»l'l.- 

.ASMS  AtW4t«r,  Ohio 

h*  the  Chevml*  *•"'"    l'l"''">:    >'""■ 
''■.tfinn       U    T.  PotUr,    Cor«ic«.  *•• 
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'"■II     ;ilis\M-rim?     lliciii. 

'"■  M-ei    v\  licr:*  \ ml   *l\v 
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anil  again 
at  Colorado  Springs  where  half  of  us 
explored  above  the  clouds  it  Pike's 
Peak  while  the  other  halt  saw  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds.  Garden  of  the 
Gods,    Seven    Falls,    etc. 

Space  limitation  forbids  anythinp 
appioaching  even  a  bare  outline  of 
the  tour.  The  followinj;  random  notes 
mention  a  few  of  the  countless  sights 
and  experiences  enjoyed  by  one  tour 
member. 

Long  walks  on  late  errands  through 
the  strange,  dimly  lighted  aisles  of  the 
sleeping  cars:  th?.v  .seemed  silent 
when  all  were  asleep,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dull  roar  of  the  train. 

Resting  at  the  foot  of  perpendicu- 
lar Uncle  Tom"s  Trail  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, just  out  of  the  spray  of  the 
Great  Falls,  twice  as  high  as  Niagara. 
Is  it  worth  risking  my  neck  to  get 
.<5ome  of  that  snow  on  the  side  of  the 
canyon  ? 

A  comfortable  ckair  before  an  enor- 
mous fireplace  in  one  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lodges.  Such  a  welcome  fire  ' 
this  chilly  evening,  with  college  girl 
waitresses  popping  corn  for  all  comers. 
Inside  stuff:  One  of  the  pack  rats 
is  going  to  find  tin  cans  in  his  pillow 
tonight.  One  of  the  girls  whom  he 
had  tea.sed  too  nuich  fixed  things  for 
him  in  the  Rats"  Nest  this  morning. 
I  The  "pack  rats'  ate  the  porters  in 
the  Yellowstone  college  stu'lents 
spending  their  summers  ia  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  waitres.ses  are  "heav- 
ers. "  the  bus  drivers  are  "gear  dash- 
ers," the  dish  washers  are  "pearl  div- 
ers:" You  and  I  and  all  the  other  vis- 
itors aio  "dudes   "» 

K«-M|M.<t  tor  the  Orl/./.ly  B»-ar«» 

I       The   thrill    of   seeing   a    great    form 
■  coming  out   of  the  edge  of  the  forest 
as    twilight    deepens    Int..    night    anl 
I  realizing   that   it    is  Ol(i  Srarface.   an 
'  1100-pound     grizzly     bear     that     can 
break  a  bull's  back  with  one  stroke  of 
his    paw      The    friendly    black    nuis- 
ances leave   the  bears'   lunch  counter 
without     cetentony    when     unsociable 
I  Stnrface    and   the   other   giizzlys   ap 
'   pear.      The     park     naturalist     wain.'d 
1   totirists   to   leave   an   automobile   win- 
I  dow    open     at     night     so     the     black 
bears  may  .satisfy  theii  curio.sity  with- 
j  otit   bieaking   in.     One   couple   of  our 
party    neglecte.l    to    apply    the    same 
principle  to  their  suitcase.    The  bear 
\  that   visited    their   cabin    in   their   ab- 
sent e  found  it  necessary  to  tear  a  hole 
in   the  side  of  the  case  to  get  to  the 
I  three  plums  inside. 
I       Six    thou.sand   feet   above    Mi.s.souri 
I  Twelve  of   us   are   In  a   TAT-Maddux 
I  tii-motored    Ford    plane    flying    from 
i  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.    Two  pilots 
alternate   at    the   controls.     One    goes 
I  up  and  down  the  aisle  telling  us  about 
the  towns  a  mile  straight  down.  Kvery 
I  twenty    minutes   we   get    weather    re- 
j  ports  by  radio. 

We  look  for  men  on  the  giound  but 
can  .-♦ee   only  tiny  specks   moving  on 
light    ribbons     automobiles   on    paved 
I  roads.      A    stab    of    liphtning    earth- 
ward   says    that    li:«ze    to    the    .south 
I  is    a    storm.     Another    closes    In    be- 
mnd   us   but   we   d.m  t    wotry.   f"t    we 
are  going  fast  emnigh  to  keep  out  of 
its  wav     A  few  of  us  have   .sensitiv.- 
stomach.-i  that   lecoi-l  n>  faithfully  as 
the    pilots'    Instrum.'nt-i    thi     verticil 
air  cunents  th:it   siv"  th.^  pli»"«'  •"IhI- 
deii    movemeuts   stiaish'    up  .n    down 
We  land  at  Lai.i'neil  Kiel.t  St   Louis. 
after   two   hours   and   live   ininuU"   to 
i.i\er  about  2r.O  miles     Several  hours 
of  sightseeing  and  a  visit  to  the  Lin.l- 
bergh    luus.um    collection    while    the 
trim    rutches    up.     Only    thtee    of    vis 
had    n.iwn    betoie;    now    all    feel    like 
veteran  aviators.    Seveial  want  to  rty 
right   oti  home. 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 

Wants.  .  . 


l2c  a  word   -  -   per  insertion 

Minhuutn  ihar-'e  %l.20 

10c  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  noii- 
secutive  insertions  of  the  »aiiie  copy    are   used. 

.Olivet  I i,.t-.i.. 'Ill-  til  III.'-..  .-..I'lriin^  mver  fariiiM  for 
ralf  or  waiiifU  i.ri|.  or  .itnatii.ii'-  •rautrit  ik'Is,  tia.t. 
t.(".l~.  ticmc..'.  Il"'  'I  iiiiHli'iiit-niH  und  riiiit|.ln»r.<r.  ti. 
tail  aii,rt)iinB  I'lKi  >»•■  fariuor  wUhc  lo  buy.  »-ll 
or    f:k.'liniic.-. 

Cash  must  aiiompany  order. 

Coiini  a«  one  word,  la.li  initial,  alit.ri  viatinn  mi.l 
niiiiihcr.  iiii'liiiline  name  and  a(ld^r^.'•  .Ml  ailx'r- 
ti.,^<  iitontM  ....(  in  iiniforni  strip,  no  dUi.la.v  t.viH.  or 
lll.isiraiion.. 

Order.-     dNiMiiiinnaiuf'..   and   i-tiance  **f  **o(.7    r.in.i 

r»a<.h  lis  Tliiir-da*-.   ten  days,  i^evlmn  m  dait-  i.f  l-»ii» 

.\tail  yotir  order  and  reniirtatue  to 
PKNNSVLVAMA  FARMKR  7301   Penu  Avenue,  PittHburfih.   Pa. 


For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


SBBOS  AHD   yPBSEBIES 


si:i.i>  \\  ii>:.\T.    i;ii.«  .".  i..  m  '.iinIkIc  mi.mv  i»t 

n.rc.  Slim.-  M..rk.  Om.  Ihi.Im  I  iMr»  |«.>»  l"r 
-.-...1.  l.aii.M^it-r  C..niil,. .  r.Miii.>  Iv.iiiia.  ...t^.i- 
iHinl. ,  ...iinil.  ills..*....  ir.-*'.  ai>.i.liit«-l.(  i  li'i.n. 
1  iiK-iiill.i  Krii.t.il.  Iirii\,.  vl.l.lii.a.  Sill".. til  mill 
h...'ird...l  i;irii'tl*— .  I.i".'.  -i-nl  ri'iiiiireii.  .Mm. 
.Ni.rtliui'^t  iiii.l  {ji'iiniiii-  ifriiii.ii  .MtullH.  Tiin- 
.illn.  Kv.-.  Wriii'  l.nlu...  fi.liliT.  ..iiiui.I*'-' 
.\  H  ilutTiiian.  Ih.i  M.  I..iii<li»\lll<'.  I.hii.'H-I.  r 
C'..unt.v     I'll.  _     _     _  

fKUriKIKli  \VHi:.\T  .\NI>  lt\K.  Iliitti  .v  I"  Id 
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All  in  the  day's  iv^ork  w^itli  a 

FORDSON 


A  I^IAN  in  Missouri  is  pleased  with  the  way  his  improved  Fordson  turns  heavy 
eod.  A  wheat  farmer  of  North  Dakota  tells  how  his  new  Fordson  helped  cut 
500  acres  of  grain  this  year  in  record  time.  Other  Fordsons  for  other  farmers 
are  doing  a  dozen  and  one  different  jobs  quickly,  easily.  The  following  new 
and  modern  features  explain  in  part  why  the  improved  Fordson  makes 
good  at  so  many  farm-power  jobs. 

The  engine  can  deliver  30  actual  horse-power  at  1100  r.p.m.  at  the  belt. 
This  provides  more  than  ample  power  for  llie  pulling  and  belt-power  jobs  on 
the  farm.  The  high-tension  magneto  with  enclose<i  impulse-starter  coupling 
makes  starting  easy.  The  improved  Fordson  is  equipped  ^-ith  hot-spot  mani- 
fold and  carburetor  for  gasoline.  The  cooling-system  water-pump  is  driven 
by  a  V-type  fan  belt.  The  air-washer  holds  enough  water  for  the  day's  nm. 

The  filter  that  separates  grit  and  carbon  from  the  oil  on  the  improved 
Fordson  is  easily  cleaned— but  should  it  get  clogged,  oil  system  ^-ill  keep  right 
on  working.  There  is  no  complicated  piping  to  get  stopped  up!  Transmission 
is  fitted  with  large  roller  bearings.  The  transmission  brake  is  sixteen-plate 
multiple-disc  with  increased  plate-surface. 

Gears  shift  easily  from  increased  clutch  release  movement.  Rear-wheel 
fenders  are  standard  equipment.  Either  spade-lugs  or  angle-cleats  are 
available  for  drive  wheels. 

We  said  at  the  first  thai  these  features  would  partly  explain  why  farmers 
like  the  improved  Fordson  Tractor.  The  only  way  to  know  entirely  why  they 
like  the  improved  Fordson  is  to  try  one  yourself.  Modernize  your  farm  ivitha 
Fonlsttn  Tractor. 


9  he^la    mrr    •/    Btrnmg,    nme'pi^r^    r«>NifrHrtlon    and    mou'itiW   «" 
rolirr  braring:    H  hrrli  are  hravirr  ihtn  formrrly.    Front  ./'iiKdr*.  <" 
int-armi,     $t^*r{nit     ronnrrt{ng'roilt    arr    all    «/rop-/u'».'»"''    /'''•"' 
Mtrrt.    Thm  front  ajtlr  it  Jrop-/orged  of  carbon   Heel  ui<'  *<°'  •"* 


f'rnilm    havf    brrit    ailiird    la    Ihr    improtrd    Farilton    li'    /"»'"■      ^^J 
/ram  dtrl,  add  Kelghl  aid  bolanrr.  Thett  /rndart  fir*  of  '■■<"»  I'*' 
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Christiana  Creek  near  the  Pennsylvania -Delaware  border.     Here  the  American  flag  was  first  unfurled 
in  war  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  The  Brandy  wine,  September  1777. 
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JParkaud  Pollard  feeds 


are  g^ood  feeds  because 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds 


are    prof  It- makings 


feeds* 


Our  dairy  feeds  contain  best 
selected  ingredients  and  scientific 
nutritional  balance. 


Ifrprtiftahte  FecttH  for  Kvery  PurpoHe 

Poullr/  FociN:  Lny  or  Bust  Dry  Ma«li  •  Red  Rihhnn  Srratrh  Growing 
F^o  1  Intorrnodiale  Chick  Feed  ■  P  &  P  Chirk  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick 
Startor  — Dairy  Ralion«:  Ovprjil  2I~  Milk-Maid  2»'"i  BetRMilk 
20%  Herd  Hellh  16  "  •  Milka(f^  C  iH  Meal  Other  Fced«!  P  &  P  Sto.k 
Feed  •  Risoii  Stock  Feed  GoTuIt  Pig  ami  Hog  Rjtioii  Pigeon 
Feed    PAP  Horge  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Tablf  Corn  Meal 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


THE  effect  of  the  introduction  6f 
•new  equipment  for  seeding  and 
harvesting  grain  is  obvious.  So 
is  the  effect  of  displacing  horses  and 
mules  with  tractors  in  reducing  the 
demand  for  feed  while  buying  oil  and 
gasoline.  There  is  another  effect  of  far- 
reaching  consequence.  When  horses 
are  used  for  power,  the  number  on  a 
farm  is  kept  down  to  what  is  consid- 
ered necessary  in  a  normal  season  be- 
cause it  costs  money  to  keep  horses 
through  the  year.  The  introduction 
of  mechanical  power  on  most  farms, 
in  some  form  or  other,  means  prob- 
ably that  on  nine  farms  out  of  ten 
there  is  much  more  power  available 
than  would  be  the  case  if  horses  fur- 
nished it.  The  tractor  could  do  more 
work  than  there  is  to  ao,  and  so  all 
along  the  line. 

More    Efficient   Work 

The  presence  of  this  surplus  power 
on  farms  makes  farmers  more  inde- 
pendent in  planning  and  doing  their 
work.  If  the  coming  of  spring  is  be- 
lated, the  planting  is  belated,  or 
skimpy  preparation  is  given  the 
ground,  when  the  normal  horse-power 
of  the  farm  is  limited.  Later  in  the 
year  some  drouth  or  excess  rainfall 
may  again  interrupt  plans,  and  crop 
yields  show  the  effect.  When  the 
farm  has  power  to  spare,  work  is 
speeded  up  and  it  is  better  done.  All 
this  seems  obvious  enough  when  one 
sets  it  do\a'n.  and  yet  in  accounting 
for  overproduction  of  food  crops  in 
normal  years  we  do  not  credit  it  suf- 
ficiently to  this  excess  of  power  on 
farms  that  helps  their  owners  to  pro- 
duce more  stuff  for  market.  It  gets 
more  work  done  and  done  on  time. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  pays 
to  invest  in  mechanical  power  to  dis- 
place horses,  or  how  many  horses  any 
certain  farm  should  keep  throughout 
the  year  to  take  care  of  times  of 
stress.  All  that  is  something  else.  My 
only  point  is  that  the  wide  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  power  increases 
the  yielding  capacity  of  farms  of  fix- 
ed size,  and  we  are  producing  far 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  horse 
power  were  depended  on,  as  was  Itii 
case  not  so  many  years  ago.  It  is 
too  bad,  but  the  more  progressive  a 
farmer  is,  the  more  he  .seems  to  got 
into  his   own  way. 

Plenty  of  Company 

We  think  that  agriculture  gets  hit 
going  and  coming  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  so,  but  that  is  the  way  at  times 
with  most  industries.  The  railroads 
were  gaining  in  earning  power  vk'hen 
the  public  provided  itself  with  hard- 
surfaced  roads  and  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles. The  ownership  of  a  roadncd 
through  some  sections  of  the  country 
became  a  liability,  and  roads  began 
petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  let  them  abandon  the 
investment. 

A  great  sum  of  money  had  been  in- 
vested in  mills  for  the  making  of  tot- 
ton  goods,  and  along  came  the  fashion 
for  silk  and  the  means  for  supplving 
the  material.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
owners  of  great  tracts  of  limber  be- 
lieved they  had  a  monopoly  that  would 
pile  up  riches,  and  inventive  genius 
devised  a  hundred  ways  of  displacing 
wood  with  metal,  and  now  the  lum- 
ber intere.st.s  .'<pend  money  trying  to 
educate  the  public  to  use  more  wood. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  list  of  dis- 
appointments most  industries  have 
faced.  There  !.-»  no  dangerous  coal  or 
oil  monopoly  since  electricity  has 
come  into  »i.<ie,  and  there  i.s  practical- 
ly nothing  for  which  a  substitute  can- 
not come  along  when  needed.  It  does 
us  no  good  to  believe  that  farming 
has  the  universe  specially  ranged 
against  it.  "Life  is  a  battle,"  as  Henry 
Van  Dreser  used  to  say,  all  along  the 
line.    The   only   man   who   really   has 


the   last   word   in   the   contest  is  the 
undertaker.    He  fares  pretty  well. 

In  High  Gear 

Gang  killings,  hold-ups,  and  all  that, 
are  not  evidence  that  people  are  grow- 
ing worse.  The  trouble  is  that  when 
new  inventions  started  the  whole 
country  in  high  gear  the  opportunity 
of  the  vicious  was  increased.  In  slow- 
er days  a  blood-hound  could  get  a 
criminal;  now  high-powered  cars,  ma- 
chine guns  and  telephones  make  a 
five-minute  start  ahead  of  justice  all 
the  lead  necessary  for  escape.  The 
situation  gives  us  big  newspaper  head- 
lines while  the  most  of  us  are  going 
about  our  business  in  an  orderly  way. 
Americans  like  speed  of  all  sorts,  and 
will  pay  the  price  rather  than  give 
it  up.  Then  the  reasonable  course  is 
to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  crime 
committed,  depriving  others  of  a 
chance  to  share  in  it  by  deporting 
every  foreigner  who  is  convicted  of 
crime  here.  That  would  help  matters 
materially. 

Speeding  Up 

There  are  ill-results  from  speeding 
up  the  machinery  of  life  that  do  not 
get  into  any  headlines  and  are  largely 
ignored.  They  concern  the  great  mass 
of  people  in  a  degree  we  do  not  easily 
realize.  Possibly  the  best  index  o'  the 
effect  on  ourselves  that  the  new  or- 
der of  things  produces  is  found  in  to- 
day's restlessness.  A  minor  item  that 
may  serve  as  an  example  is  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  invested  within  the  year  in 
midget  golf.  Yesterday  we  took  a 
leisurely  drive  through  a  city  snd, 
Sunday  though  it  was,  men  were  hard 
at  work  putting  in  new  courses  on 
lots  to  meet  the  demand  that  has 
sprung  up. 

This  is  too  small  an  item  ni  our 
bill  for  entertainment  even  to  mention 
except  that  for  the  moment  it  i  nnel 
enough  to  be  noticed.  I  rather  think 
that  this  Tiew  device  for  putr..;};  in 
one's  time  may  be  about  the  sanest 
among  the  newest  amu.sement.<.  It 
meets  a  desire  for  entertainment  that 
a  motor  car  provides  for  some  I'thers. 
My  only  point  is  that  the  demand  for 
entertainment  is  boundless,  and  a 
little  thinking  on  one's  own  and  a 
little  quiet  mu3t  seem  horribly  hum- 
drum to  those  trained  to  depend  upon 
others  to  speed  up  existence  f<)r  them. 

But  it  isn't  the  demand  to  be  en- 
tertained that  is  the  evil.  That  is  only 
a  symptom.  Speed  has  got  into  our 
blood,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry.  We  do 
not  want  leisure  because  we  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  That  i3 
the  biggest  pity  of  all. 


Lime  for  Acid  Soil 

FERTILIZER  and  lime  pay.  even 
on  80-cent  wheat,  Ohio  tests  indi- 
cate. C.  O.  Williams,  director  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  advises  us- 
ing lime  if  the  .soil  is  acid,  but  claims 
that  on  most  Ohio  soils  a  little  fer- 
tilizer in  addition  will  yield  a  go^ 
profit  even  with  wheat  at  Srt  cents 
per  bushel. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  whoit  has 
given  a  15-year  average  yield  per 
acre  of  23.48  bushels  on  land  which 
has  received  nothing  but  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone  every  four  years. 
This  is  considerably  above  tl>f  state 
average,  but  an  application  of  250 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-24-4  fortilize^ 
has  increased  the  yield  of  wheal  16  63 
bushels  above  the  tmfertilized  yield  as 
a  15-year  average.  This  imit':!"^  at 
80  cents  per  bushel  will  pay  for  the 
fertilizer  used  >n  the  wheat  and  lea*'^ 
a  profit  of  over  75  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  fertilizer  not  to 
mention  the  benefit  to  the  clover  fol- 
lowing. Under  some  condition.-*  a 
14-4  or  a  4-12-4  fertilizer  might  he 
expected  to  give  equally  good  result*- 


\nnouncing 

the  new  10-year 


PUNTE  BATTERY 


They're  here!  A  new  line  of 
moderately  priced  Westinghouse 
Plante  Batteries  with  positive 
plates  of  pure  lead  almost  ^  inch 
thick.  Westinghouse  guarantees 
every  one  of  these  batteries,  which 
can  be  used  with  any  make  of 
plant,  to  give  10  years  of  faithful, 
uninterrupted  service  when  prop- 
erly applied  and  cared  for.  Ex- 
amine these  batteries  in  the  West- 
inghouse Exhibits  at  the  Fairs. 

Get  prices  and  all  the  facts  about 
this  new  development  in  farm  light 
batteries, and  learn  more  about  the 
full  line  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Service  Plants  and_ Water  Systems. 
Mail  the  coupon  today! 

Wssdnghouse 


Vnanchouse  Electric  ft  MC|.  Cospaoy, 

5«»11  E!f<tric  PUnt  Scciioo, 
Eui  Fiiii:  uckIi.  Pi. 

Flcax  lend  me.  without  oblifuioa,  full  informi- 
MBind  rriceion    (    )  Plmi*  Bttttfy    (    )  Electric 
Sonce  Piuits    (  )  waicc  Sriiea*. 
NUM 

Tew Un>N«. 

ConuiT State . 


P.  F.  9-*-J0 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Fanner. 


/\  OPERATION 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLINGER 

IU««erTy,e  MILLS 

PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 

SIIOH  F.O.B.  Lmtuttr 


In  sizes  to 
Op«r*t«  with 

7K  to  40  H.P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Fm<1  Rolls  atnd 

Govornor. 

-AUO- 

^c    N«.  la  DBLUNGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 
Ground 

Roughage 

'olio'  ui(AM(  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed. 


ON    DISPLAY 

"  ''hrrddcn.  Ceacrct*  MiMTt.Wood  Saw 
•nd  Tractor  S»n  fnmf 

iJiJ:Dellinger,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


With  the  Bees 

ON  account  of  the  drouth  bees  are 
not  getting-  honey  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  store  for  winter  and  will 
need  to  be  fed  to  go  through  the  win- 
ter successfully.  I  have  transferred 
quite  a  lot  of  bees  this  fall  and  do  not 
find  much  honey  in  the  hives,  only 
one  to  five  pounds.  They  should  be 
fed  a  syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar. 

One  pint  of  sugar  to  make  a  quart 
of  syrup  will  be  about  right  for  early 
feeding.  For  late  feeding  make  it 
stronger.  Mix  with  cold  or  luke-warm 
water.    It  does  not  need  boiling. 

You  will  need  to  be  very  careful 
when  feeding  that  you  do  not  get 
the  bees  started  to  robbing  each  oth- 
er. They  will  be  especially  bad  this 
fall.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to 
make  an  extension  to  the  hive  long 
enough  to  hold  a  large  pie  plate  or 
pan.  Make  it  as  high  as  the.  hive. 
Make  a  bottom  board  long  enough 
to  reach  back  under  the  extension, 
then  make  a  hole  in  back  end  of  hive 
at  bottom.  You  can  put  your  feed  in 
this  extension  without  danger  of  rob- 
bing. 

Examine   for   Foul   Brood 

In  bad  or  cool  weather  to  get  them 
started  I  pour  syrup  in  the  hole  at 
back  and  around  the  feeder,  use  a 
stick  or  com  cob  at  edge  of  pan  for 
the  bees  to  walk  up  on.  Put  syrup  on 
them  and  the  bees  will  find  the  feed 
without  trouble,  also  lay  small  sticks 
or  grass  in  feeding  pan  for  bees  to 
climb  out  on  that  get  in  syrup. 

As  foul  brood  is  very  common  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  any  colonies 
not  up  to  full  strength.  If  they  have 
the  disease  bad  there  will  be  a  foul 
odor  when  you  take  off  top  of  hive. 
If  not  bad,  you  can  detect  it  by  the 
capping  on  worker  brood  being  slight- 
ly sunken.  If  in  doubt  take  a  tooth- 
pick and  stick  it  do\^'n  through  the 
capping  into  the  young  bee.  With- 
draw slowly  and  if  there  is  a  string 
of  tough  slimy  matter  adhering  to 
the  toothpick  you  can  be  fairly  sure 
there  is  foul  brood  present. 

Bees  should  have  35  to  40  pounds  of 
honey  for  winter  stores.  Sugar  syrup 
is  better  than  natural  honey.  Feed 
early  before  cold  weather.  Any  col- 
onies that  run  short  of  food  in  the 
spring  can  be  fed  successfully  by  lift- 
ing out  the  combs  and  pouring  syrup 
in  them.  This  is  for  cold  weather 
feeding.  B.    E.   Long. 


When  Painting  Shutters 

WHEN  we  painted  our  farmhouse 
the  last  time  our  paintei^  spoke 
in  very  contemptuous  terms  of  our 
window  blind.<< — one  said  that  if  the 
"shutters"  were  his  he  would  throw 
them  on  the  brush  pile  and  bum 
them  up.  Painters  often  do  an  unsat- 
isfactory job  on  the  blinds  anyhow, 
so  we  relieved  these  men  of  further 
thought  about  our  shutters — scraped, 
brushed  and  cleaned  them  thorough- 
ly and  let  them  stand  until  the  paint- 
ers were  gone. 

When  shutters  gxim  up  and  stick 
after  painting  they  may  become  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance,  in  fact 
I  have  known  shutters  to  remain  in 
such  a  condition  for  years.  In  clean- 
ing these  shutters  wherever  the  paint 
had  beaded  on  the  ends  of  the  slats  we 
reamed  this  out  ^\ith  an  old  hacksaw 
blade,  using  the  blade  naked  of  course 
without  setting  it  into  the  hacksaw 
frame.  So  far  as  sticking  slats  are 
concerned  they  may  be  relieved  in  a 
fine  prompt  way  with  a  hacksaw 
blade.  A  new*  12-inch  blade  costs  us 
six  cents. 

When  we  came  to  painting  the 
blinds  we  used  dark  green  paint  (the 
house  being  white).  We  thinned  the 
paint  beyond  directions  and  gave  but 
a  single  coat.  Blinds  are  always  eas- 
ily accessible  for  painting  and  may 
be  stacked  up  in  the  shop  beforehand 
and  repainted  in  bad  weather.  Our 
thin  paint  acted  about  like  a  stain,  in 
fact,  but  the  shutters  came  out  bright 
and  fresh  looking.      Hiram  Dobbin. 


When  you  buy 

fertilizer 

get  this  assurance 

of  quality 


Swift' a  Rmd  Sfeer  FertiliMera  «r«  sJwaya  told  under  this  Certific4tt9 
of  Quality.  Look  for  it  before  you  buy. 

TX7HAT  grade  materials  have  been  used  in  the  fertilizer 
^"  you  buy?    How  scientifically  have  they  been  tested 
and  combined? 

Even  "guaranteed  analysis,"  important  and  helpful  as  it 
is,  won't  answer  these  necessary  questions  for  you. 
The  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality  will! 
Guaranteed  analysis  guarantees  only  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  bag.  The  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality,  attached 
to  every  bag  of  Red  Steer,  gives  you  a  definite  assurance  of 
quality: 

BEST  MATERIALS— plant  food  from  the  most  produc- 
tive sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED— fertilizer  thoroughly  and  evenly 
mixed  and  in  good  drilling  condition  so  that  each  plant  will 
get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED  —  in  modern  laboratories,  assuring 
the  right  plant  food  in  the  right  form  and  amount. 

Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  bring  large  yields  of  plump, 
premium  wheat,  maturing  3  to  10  days 
earlier.  A  good  clover  catch  and  more  hay. 
Get  your  plant  food  for  less  money  by 
buying  Red  Steer  high  analysis  4-16-4 
or  4-16-10,  recommended  for  wheat. 

Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift 
Agent)  about  it.  Have  him  give  you  our 
free  booklet  on  fertilizing  wheat.  Or  write 
to  the  nearest  Swift  office  listed  below. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertili2er  Works 


Look  for  this  sign       Baltimore.  Md. 
of  your  A,  S,  A. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Swift's  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


// 


/f  pays  to  use  them 


// 
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Milk  shortofre— here  l»  a  new  profit  opportunity  for  you. 
Don't  lose  it.  It  is  no  time  to  gamble  with  unproved, 
untested  feeds.  You  are  fac-in*;  a  greatly  revived  market, 
and  you  need  the  best  feed  you  can  buy— you  need  Larro. 
Swing  vour  herd  into  full  and  steady  production  oa 
I^rro  bairy  Feed.  Larro  is  the  extra  profit  ration — the 
ration  that  maintains  health  and  keeps  the  cows  produc- 
ing at  their  very  best. 

Note  as  altcays  you  want  the  ration  whose  splendid 
re!«ults  will  leave  you  more  money  after 
vour  feed  bills  are  paid  tlian  you  huve 
ever   enjoyed    before.     T/iat's    Larro. 

THE    LARROWE    MULING    COMPANY 

DETROIT.   Mir.UICA.M 


Ciiizii0 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY  ^^^^ 

FOR  POULTRY     '     HOGS     '     DAIRY  A  ^  OtJ£!iiioJ'l  *' 


Larro  Family  Flour  be$t  for  Bread,  Bitcuitt,  Cakeu&Pie* 


CIDER!  How   Profitable 

to    Press   it   from    Culls   and 

Second  Grade   Apples 

Mi:.;.  1)0  ■\t\'-  ari_'  iii.ikiii>.'  Ihl;  |ir..l'i!^  I»y  (i|)Ol".l- 
liMi{  .1  I-'TT'iuliar  C'i(|i.T  l'to>s.  IJi-iatisc  tlu'  press 
i..  Imilt  III  sizos  stiiiaWlc  lor  RoaflsiMc  MarkctiiiR, 
I  lie  Iti'livi'liial  Onli;irili*t  an<l  Cu.*t'>ni  Prcssiiit?- 
It  is  easily  npcratcl.  cxorts  licavy  pressure  aiul  ^ets 
ii..'tter   .iii'l   viclicr   ciilcr. 

Pre»«  Supplleii,  Hainmer  Typ«  Pulper 
Rotary  Cider  StrAin«r,  Quick  Dritin  Racks,  etc. 
Atk  l»t  tmllnin  on  KotiiUt  Pr«i  (nW  Cniinci,  toiffri,  Saumifli,   Tk  inhtri,  Htf  Safari  aarf  Farm  MttUmtty. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited     Box  146,    York,  Pa. 
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By  R.  P.  K.ESTER 


•^vr 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  after  we  had 
drilled  a  well  at  Neshaminy 
Gardens,  I  mentioned  a  subject 
which  has  been  a  controversial  mat- 
ter for  generations.  It  is  the  pros  and 
cons  of  "water  witching."  No  doubt 
some  will  repeat  one  of  the  "Black 
Crow's"  queries,  "Why  bring  that  up 
again?"  but  a  reader  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  long  dry  spell  has  caused  both 
our  wells  to  go  dry,  and  also  most  of 
the  springs  and  wells  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  decided  to  drill  another 
well  and  want  one  that  will  be  never- 
failing.  I  recall  that  you  mentioned 
something  about  'smelling'  for  water 
some  years  ago  with  the  fork  of  a 
peach  tree.  Did  you  get  a  good  sup- 
ply?   And  how  is  it  done?"  A.  M.  W. 

Adams  county. 

•     •     • 

There  are  no  springs  on  Neshaminy 
Gardens.  In  fact,  springs  of  good, 
never-falling  water  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful in  the  south-eastern  counties  as 
they  are  up  in  the  mountains  where 
we  used  to  live.  Most  home  supplies 
of  w^ter  are  secured  from  dug  or 
drilled  wells,  although  there  are  many 
fine  springs  in  some  localities. 

Even  before  we  built  the  house  on 
our  place,  we  found  a  water  supply 
necessary  because  of  the  many  needs, 
but  especially  because  we  wanted  to 
irrigate  some  of  the  vegetable  crops. 
So  it  was  decided  to  have  a  well  drill- 
ed, and  since  a  well  would  cost  $300 
or  more  we  wanted  to  be  sure  we 
would  get  an  ample  supply. 

Sinking  a  well  is  always  something 
of  a  gamble.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  one  will  strike  water  almost  any 
place  if  one  goes  deep  enough:  but 
that  "if"  is  a  disconcerting  word.  For 
ages  men  have  tried  to  find  some  way 
by  which  water  could  be  located  cer- 
tainly before  starting  the  well.  Is 
there  any  such  method?  Scientific 
men,  and  those  who  sneer  at  ever>'- 
thing  which  their  so-called  reason 
does  not  approve,  say  there  is  not. 
But  in  spite  of  "rea.son  "  or  the  lack  of 
it,  some  strange  things  occur;  maybe 
they  just  happen.- 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  of 
my  paternal  grandfather  was  that  he 
could  locate  water  with  a  peach  or 
witch  hazel  limb.  I  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, because  he  was  often  called  on  t.> 
find  water  and  he  always  did.  Ho 
stopped  at  our  place  one  day  when  he 
was  going  on  such  an  errand  and  took 
me,  a  little  boy,  with  him.  The  place 
we  went  to  had  no  water.  The  owner 
had  dug  a  well  forty  feet  deep,  but  it 
was  dry  as  powder  at  the  bottom.  I 
remember  seeing  Grandfather  get  his 
forked  twig  and  walk  around  over  the 
lot.  I  remember  how  the  twig  would 
"dip"  sometimes  as  he  walked  over 
the  ground.  Finally,  he  said:  "If  you 
will  dig  here  you  will  get  plenty  of 
water,  and  it  is  not  very  far  down." 
They  did  dig  a  well  at  the  spot  and 
foimd  a  never-falling  supply  at  twen- 
ty-two feet.  That  well  has  berti  in 
continuous  service  since  that  time. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  a 

.similar  kind  in  my  time,  one  of  them 

on  the  place  where  we  used  to  live  in 

Clearfield  cnimty.    Of  cour.se,  when  I 

grew  up  and  became  sophisticatotl,  a.s 

most  ppiiple  do  when  they  get  a  little 

learning',  I  poohpoohoii  the  idea  as  un- 

reasnnable.  My  intcUigenco  (  what  theic 

is  iif  it  I   tells  me  there  is  no  sei'..so  in 

,  it.    But  when  we  wanted  to  be  ;ii.re  of 

water     at     Xeshaminy    Gardens     my 

childhood      faith      leturnod.      and      1 

I  thought,  as  most  people  tlo  about  their 

j  little  superstitions,   "Well,   if  there  is 

anything  in  it.  T  might  as  well  be  on 

I  the  right  side  ami  try  it." 

j       The  .same  credulity  that  wo\"ld  take 

I  note  of  such   things  would  ai.^•J  lead 

j  one    to    believe    that    such    "ability" 

I  might  run  in  families.   I  knew  that  :*i' 


uncle   had    "inherited"    the   power  to  | 
find  water.    Why  not  I  ?    So  I  cut  a 
forked  limb  from  a  young  peach  tree 
one  day  when  no  one  was  near  and 
started.    The   thing   would  not  vork  | 
just  where  I  wanted  a  well  most,  but 
finally,   about   fifty   feet  away,  down  ' 
went   the    twig.     I   walked  around  a  | 
good    while    In    every    direction.    Al- 
ways,  at   this  same   spot,   the  forked 
limb    would   twist   around   and  pcint 
downward.    I  stuck  a  peg  there  anl  | 
went  home.    I  tried  It  on  three  occa- 
sions with  the  same  result. 

When  the  well-drillers  arrived,  I 
showed  them  the  spot  where  they 
should  drill  and  they  set  up  their  ma- 
chine there.  They  struck  water  anJ 
when  they  were  done  it  arose  eighty 
feet  in  the  well  and  stands  there. 

We  had  a  long  dry  spell  the  next  I 
year    In    May    and    June.    The  plots 
containing   beets,   carrots,    etc..  weie 
located  near  the  well  and  wc  ngged 
up   a   series    of   pipes   and    huse  and  { 
hitched  the  big  tractor  to  the  pump. 
This   was    operated   continuously  for  I 
eight   hours,    pumping  water  on  the 
garden  crops.    There  was  no  sign  of 
water    failure.     (It   Is    lnterc.stin^  to 
note    that    It    rained    the    following  | 
night. ) 

Now  I  am  not  contending  there  i»  I 
anything    In    the    process    of   "water 
witching. "    There  Is  nothing  about  it  | 
that  looks  reasonable.    I  shall  not  :le- 
fend  nor  recommend  It  to  others.  But  I 
were  all  the   instances   I  and  oth^'i's 
know    merely    coincidents?     I    dont| 
know.    The   well  at  Neshaminy  Gar- 
dens has  an  electric  system  attached  I 
now  which  works  automatically  and 
It  has  not  failed  during  this  long  dry- 
spell.     Neither    have    the   other  deep  I 
wells  in  the  neighborhood  which  w-erel 
drilled  on  the  hit-or-miss  plan.  I  have  I 
merely  related  this  experience  because  j 
a  reader  asked  for  it.  Take  it  or  leave  | 
It. 


Friendly  j/„. 
Talks 


Vincent 


N' 


■O    man    who    goes    through  thel 
world    vsith    the    corners  of  hi3| 
mouth  turned  down  ever  makes  thing:" 
better. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  be  tJl 
go  along  day  by  day  with  a  calml 
heart,  a  cheery  voice  and  a  smile  thati 
lights  up  the  hearts  of  other  folks.  It| 
takes  a  man  of  strong  fono  of  char-l 
acter  not  to  break  down,  throw  away| 
his  oars  and  let  the  boat  Jnft. 

But  if  we  do  this,  if  we  yield  to  the| 
temptation  to  be  downcast  and  de- 
pressed now  when  times  are  perhaps! 
the  most  trying  any  of  us  ever  have! 
seen,  we  surely  carry  trouble  and  di-'-j 
couragement  to  the  heart.s  of  otherj 
folks,  and  that  we  do  not  want  to  doj 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  a  mani 
whose  face  was  as  long  as  a  hammer- 
handle  and  a  nail.  Not  a  smilo  on  iH 
He  seemed  to  be  weighed  clear  downi 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  A  man  nearj 
by  whispered  to  me.  "That  "'^J^..  ''"| 
feel  very  well  himself,  doe.-  ho"  An>j 
that  helped  to  make  us  all  a  '"'  "'" 
uncomfoi  table.  .„. 

If  you  and  I  can  just  go  on  J'^>'  J 
day  "hiding  our  troubles:  ii  ^'j'^' Z^' J 
speak  good  and  kind  an.l  "y']'y| 
words,  and  if  we  can  say.  'in^  -  ;  i 
from  our  hearts,  "I  know  ^'"'^''^  'jijl 
going  to  he  better,  and  wo  ■^•"  ,,;j / 
take  hold  and  help  to  make  """"'  .^^  1 
tor."  it  will  not  be  .so  very  I'lu,'  I'J''  J 
the  skies  will  begin  to  lift.  "":,  ^Jl 
and  fear  and  uncertainly  will  P"  | 
away.  We  shall  march  ahead  siou 
to  shoulder,  heart  to  heart,  and  I 
shall  do  our  part  toward  making  | 
world  better. 
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Fig}iting  Insects  Fifty  Years  Ago 


^N  July  4,  1872.  Simon  S.  Rathvon.  entomol- 
I  ogist   of   the   Pennsylvania    State    Agricul- 
tural Society,  wrote  a  proclamation  to  the 
lers  and  gardeners  of  the  Commonwealth — a 
itement  which  in  many  respects  marks  the  be- 
ng  of  modem  potato  culture  In  Pennsylvania. 
[was  not  a  discussion  of  the  Importance  of  scl- 
fic  cultural  methods,  of  the  value  of  certified 
„  or  of  the  control  of  blight  by  spraying,  to  be 
re.  But  he  announced  the  arrival   of  the  Colo- 
_  potato  beetle,   described  its  life   history  and 
re  detailed  control  measures.  Including  the  dust- 
j  of  plants  with  Paris  green. 
|lhe  unpleasant    task    devolves    upon    me," 
r wrote,  'of  proclaiming  that  the  notorious 
lorado  potato  beetle  is  at  last  domiciled  in 
(Susquehanna  Valley  of  Lancaster  county." 
:  us  today  who  are   so  accustomed   to  the 
Kt.  it  is  difficult   to  understand  the   "fear 
J  trembling  '  with  which  this  announcement 
s  received  by  Pennsylvania  farmers.    They 
^db«n  hearing  for  ten  years  of  serious  de- 
ition  which    the    beetle    was    causing   an- 
Jly  in  the  Middle  West,  and  they  knew  it 
slowly    but    surely    spreading    eastward. 
toBological      observers      had      reported      a 
ad  of  about  70  miles  per  year. 
|By  1559  the  in.sect  had  reached  a  point  100 
iwest  irf  Omaha.    In  1861  it  was  reported 
Howa,  in  IsH.j  in  Illinois,  and  in  1867  in  In- 
At  this   rate  it   was  believed   that   the 
Kle  would    reach    the    potato    growing   sec- 
i  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  about  1878.  Im- 
the  consternation,    therefore,   when   six 
ahead   of   schedule,   a   small   Infestation 
to  light   in  Lancaster  county— the  first 
iPennsylvania.    Forty  specimens  were  found 
I  June  2S,  1872,  in  a  potato  field  along  the 
'  «d  about  a  half  mile  above  the  western 
line  of  Marietta. 

ParlH  Green  to  the  Rescue 

fl»as  believed  by  Mr.  Rathvon  and  others 
(the  bottles  had  "hoboed"  their  way  from 
■bly  Iniliana  or  western  Ohio  on  east- 
id  freight  trains.  In  fact,  potato  beetles 
■  found  in  a  patch  near  Worcester,  Mas- 
pusetts.  in  1S70  when  they  were  supposed 
|i»notany  farther  east  than  western  Ohio. 
|Uvocates  nf  the  present  state  and  federal 
ntine  to  prevent  the  rapid,  artificial 
ff  destructive  insects  can  gain  great 
si»cli.,n  from  the  fact  that  after  the  Col- 
potato  beetles  once  reached  the  direct 
■"lound  I  ail  routes  of  Indiana  and  western 
they  were  spread  all  over  the  East 
'^  a  veiy  few  years,  when  It  was  con- 
%  expeited  that  at  least  ten  years 
«ld  be  required. 

["yiSTl  I  he  beetles  were  more  or  less  ahun- 
tinYoik.  Liincaster,  Dauphin.  Lebanon,  Berk.", 
"cr  and  D.daware  countit.-.  In  July.  1875. 
*"nfn  in  the  Delaware  breakwater  reported 
*'he  bduh  for  miles  and  miles  was  lined  with 
K'Ut.i  booties.  Their  explanation  was  that 
"*''tleN.  Mill  ea.-^lward  bound,  had  dropped  cn- 
iiito  the  ocean  and  were  bniuj;ht  ba'  k  to 
waves.  At  Lewo.-^.  Delaware,  tlio  pier 
■^"vtiel  by  beetles  that  year  and  likewise, 
'«rp'M  .s  ,,f  f,-iijt  from  the  interior  of  Dela- 
^f'd  .M  iiyiand  were  coveied  with  tht  '  Inig.-i.  " 
L  8  thr  .>i:uue  year,  farmers  on  Long  Island, 
'<"k.  -Mfl'ered  severely,  the  beetles  destroy- 
L'"^'"''""^  an<l  egg  plants  in  adtlition  to  pota- 
otfoie  the  season  was  over,  the  insects  ac- 
-\vai  nied  on  Coney  Island  and  other  por- 
["^  the  eoast. 


By   GEO.  F.  JOHNSON 


beetles  from  potato  vines?  Several  such  machines 
were  patented  apparently,  but  "none  of  them  did 
as  clean  work  as  hand  picking,"  according  to  Mr. 
Rathvon. 

The  changes  which  took  place  In  potato  culture 
In  Pennsylvania  within  ten  years  from  the  time  the 
beetles  were  first  discovered  marks  In  reality  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  agriculture.  Never  be- 
fore  had  an   insecticide  become  recognized  as   an 


cgy[m> 


i 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PIOURES. 


n.  Th«  Male  H«»iian  Fly. 
b.   The  Female  Hcwian  Fly. 
t.   A  part  of  the  Antrna*. 

d.  Lino*  indication;  the  natural  tizr. 

e.  Thr  mature  Larva,  magnited 
/.    The  Flaa  Seed  itai<-,  iraKnifitHl 

f.  The  I\ipti,  iun  before  the  dy  ba« 
evolrej,  ale<>  magiiifi<'d 


k 


The  iMi-M,  macnifirJ,  and  auTiag 

Jown  toward*  the  joint,  the  cuIib 

being  remoerd. 
Tbo  Klai  Seedf,  a«  Ibey  are  locatad 

ebove  the  joiut,  under  the  culm. 
The    principal    parwiie   ( Srniio(<</u« 

iltilrutloT)   of    the   Haitian    Fly, 

much  magnified. 
Line*  indicating  the  natural  ill*. 


Ibv 


any  wonder  that  thouj'ands  of  dollars  were 
^^^  duiing  those  days  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
*  machine    that    would    effectively    pick    the 


IIUl^t^Htions    of    the    Hessian    Hv.    made    by    >lr.    Rathvon 

I'heiHf  wvTv     published   in   the   report   of  the  IVnnsvlvanhi 

rStatt'    Hoard    of    Aurirullnre    tor    1877. 

indispensable  article  on  the  farm.  It  was  Paris 
urccn  that  brought  to  the  great  ma.-ir^es  of  farm- 
ers the  realization  that  with  a  little  effort,  a  chem- 
ical might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  hours  of 
tedious  hand  labiu'. 

It  was  a  gieat  .satisfaction  in  those  days  to  i>oo- 
l»lo  who  icv.iid  readily  appreciate  the  dire  n>n.*e- 
tiuences  of  n>^;ilecl  in  beetle  control  t>  .-^ee  people 
tliuk  ti.  the  cton-H  to  Vmiv  Pari.-*  green  in  quantities 
••a.>  though  they  meant  bn.-^ine.<s.  "  But  many  dif- 
ii(  iilties  and  tlisappoititnient.s  had  Xo  be  o\eudnie. 
"This  is  .so  emphatically  an  age  of  adulteraiion 
that  it  is  ditliiult  to  get  a  genuine  aiticle  of  Paris 
green."  Mr.  Hathvon  wrote  in  l>7t.  .\s  a  result 
it  was  hazardous  for  scientific  men  to  give  specific 
.lit ect ions  for  u.iing  the  product.  In  .some  cases 
the  insecticide  was  too  weak  to  be  effective  and 
in   others,   it   was   so   .strong   it   burnt    the   foliage. 

Another  very  serious  prejudice  which  had  to 
be  positively   "exploded "   was   the  Idea   prevailing 


among  some  people  at  the  time  that  placing  Paris 
green  on  foliage  would  cause  consumers  to  be- 
come poisoned  when  they  ate  the  tubers.  So  gen- 
erally was  this  belief  accepted  that  for  sevenfl 
years  there  was  actually  a  difference  in  market 
prices  between  potatoes  grown  in  patches  where 
the  beetles  had  been  band  picked  and  In  patches 
which  had  been  dusted  with  the  insecticide. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  the  changing  at- 
titude toward  the  potato  beetle  from  one  of  great 
anxiety    In    1872    to    one    of    calm    acceptance   six 
years   later.     As   early   as    1874.    Rathvon   became 
convinced  that  the  beetle  could  be  controlled. 
"The  Industrial  vigilance,  the  persevering  and 
determined   potato    grower    has    nothing   seri- 
ous to  fear,"  he  said. 

In  1876  this  observation  is  reported:  "Un- 
der any  circumstances,  the  potato  beetle  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  condi- 
tion or  fixture  in  agriculture,  that  must  be 
provided  for  as  essentially  as  plowing,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating,  in  order  to  secure  a  crop. 
Tney  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mere  in- 
cidental, that  may  or  may  not  occur,  or  can 
be  with  impunity  neglected.  It  is  sometimes 
astonishing  what  importance  the  subject  has 
assumed,  and  with  what  interest  the  beetles 
are  inquired  about  -fully  as  much  as  that 
which  attaches  to  the  state  of  the  weather." 

Introducing    the    Hessian    Fly 


And  then  again,  in  1878,  a  prominent  potato 
grower  in  Lancaster  county  made  the  follow- 
ing significant  statement:  "The  Colorado  po- 
tato beetle  is  one  of  our  most  Important  Insect 
enemies,  yet  it  may,  to  some  extent,  prove  a 
'bledsing  in  disguise'  .since  the  application  of 
Paris  green  is  all  that  Is  necessary  to  keep  it 
fully  under  control.  I  trust  I  will  not  exag- 
gerate by  saying  that  we  now  raise  better 
crops  of  potatoes  as  they  require  closer  at- 
tention than  formerly.  They  are  also  planted 
at  more  appropriate  seasons,  i.e.,  early  and 
late,  instead  of  mid-season  as  was  often  the 
case  heretofor.  The  application  of  fertilizer 
with  Paris  green,  such  as  gypsum,  lime  and 
ashes,  etc.,  also  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  crop." 

There  are  many  other  illustrations  of  sim- 
ilar   trends    in    agricultural    developments    re- 
sulting   from   insect   depredations.     The   story 
of  the  He.ssian  fly  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
readers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.    This  in- 
sect began  its  ravages  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania not  long  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
and    has    continued   with    varying    degrees    of 
seriousness  ever  since.    The  fly  is  said  to  have 
been   brought   to   America  during  the   Revolu- 
tion   in    .'Jtraw    u.sed    as    bedding    for    He.«sia'.i 
soldiers.     Since    Pennsylvania    was    the    prin- 
cipal   wheat    producing    eolony,    the    fly    not    only 
made    it.><ilf    at    hcuiic    in    the    Commonwealth    but 
made  its  presence  felt  very  soon.    By  17SS.  its  rav- 
ages became  iso  alarming  that   the  King  of  F.ng- 
land,  fearing  the  introduction  of  the  fly  into  F:ng- 
land   in   wheal   exported   from   the   T*nited   States. 
I'lohibileii  the  importation  of  the   crop.    However, 
tiie  life   hi.^tory  of   the   insect    was   soi.n   cnrefii'.ly 
determineil  and  once  it  hati  been  fully  liomi  n.*::at"- 
ed   that    ther.>   was   little   or  no   danger   of  the   fly 
b'Mng    spio:id    in    grain    cxportations.    the    King's 
order  was  revised. 

By  1V.25  the  fly  haii  become  so  destructive  that 
wheat  could  not  be  grown  siu ces.^fully  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  Philadelphia,  according  to 
historical  records.  .-Vgain  during  the  years  from 
1830  to  1836  the  losses  became  so  great  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  that  the  production  of  wheat 
was  almost  despaired  of.  About  this  time  an  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States     i  Continued  en  page  24.) 
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WESTWARD 

THE  American  In-lituic  of  Cooperation 
w  ill  gfo  west  next  year.  a.->  tar  a.-  Kansas, 
where  it  will  hulil  it>  four-weeks  .ses.xiun  at 
the  a.tiricultural  oillcjjc,  hef,'iunin}j  June  l.>t. 
The  followinij  year  the  University  of  Xew 
Hanii)>liire  will  he  host  to  the  conventi"n. 
By  >hiflinj:f  arnuncl  in  this  way  the  liu-titute 
hopes  to  educate  all  part-  of  tUe  country  in 
matters  of  cooperation,  and  it  i>  correct  in 
assuininir  that  most  of  them  need  it. 


THE  MARRED  LANDSCAPE 

THL  American  Xature  A.-^uciatMn  has 
published  a  Imlletin  entitled  "The  Roa^I- 
sides  of  Xorth  Car-dina."  which  shows  vivid- 
ly how  the  hill-l"';ird>  and  the  atlvertisintj 
signs  spoil  the  landscape.  A  survey  reveaN 
that  one  main  aut'imnlule  mute  of  38.?  mile- 
has  2,5^4  major  sii^-n-.  not  countinj^  the  small 
ones  or  those  which  adorn  ( ':  \  harn-  or  other 
building's,  .\nother  route  of  180  miles  ha- 
1.524  major  sipns,  and  shorter  routes  have 
many  more  in  proportion  to  distance.  But  be- 
fore Icapinjj  to  any  conclusions  about  the 
marring  of  Xorth  Carolina  mayl)e  we'd  better 
take  a  look  nearer  home 


MORE  LAMBS 

THIl  Department  of  .\,t;riculture  esti- 
mates the  number  of  lamb-  to  be  shipped 
fiut  i)i  13  western  states  the  last  four  months 
of  this  year  at  1,200.000  head  in  excess  of  the 
number  shipped  during  the  same  nu)nths  last 
year.  More  of  the>e  lambs  will  C(jme  to  mar- 
ket than  la-t  year  because  not  so  many  were 
contracted  in  range  territory.  The  -upply  o: 
feeder  lambs  is  going  to  be  larger  a.-,  well  a- 
cheapcr  than  for  many  years.  Feeders  who 
are  in  po-ition  to  take  advantage  of  this  sit- 
uation may  get  back  some  of  the  money  they 
lost  on  high-jiricfd  thin  lambs  and  low-priced 
fat  lambs  last  season. 


FARMERS  COURAGEOUS 

TUV.  exhiliit-  at  the  Mhio  State  Fair  last 
week  showed  -light  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  drotith.  In  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture they  were  u]!  to  the  u-ua!  high  ■standard 
or  close  to  it  l>oth  in  extent  and  in  (|uality. 
In  live>tock  they  were  above  it  in  some  case- 
W'e  were  iiarticularlv  intere-ted  in  what  i- 
alwa>s  the  greato-t  exhibit  at  thi-  fair,  the 
people  who  attend  it.  The  spirit  manifested 
by  the  farmcr<  of  Ohio  i-  wonderful,  but  it 
is  only  typical  of  that  shown  wherever  drouth 
has  affected  them.  More  jokes  about  the  dry 
weatb.er  were  heard  than  c(>mplaint-i  about  it 
The  frirnicr  who  had  to  -oak  hi-  pig-*  to  niak.- 
old  .-loi>  was  at  larire.    So  was  the  v<  r- 
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acious  observer  who  reported  in  his  commun- 
ity frogs  five  months  old  which  have  never 
learned  to  swim.  F'roni  a  dairy  district  came 
the  allegation  that  the  cows  are  giving  pow- 
dered milk.  And  one  man  assures  us  that  he 
had  to  prime  his  hayrake  w  ith  baled  straw  to 
get  it  to  gather  up  his  clover  seed.  Judging 
by  the  number  of  farmers  at  the  Fair  and 
their  .-pirit  our  country's  greatest  industry  is 
still  a  long  distance  from  "ruination." 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

ACCORDING  to  an  ofTicial  statement  by 
the  Dairymen's  League  .Aaron  Sapiro 
has  "laid  the  blame  for  the  higher  milk  prices 
to  the  Dairymen's  League."  Mr.  Sapiro  will 
l)e  long  remembered  as  a  brilliant  apostle  of 
agricultural  cooperation  and  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  price  control  by  great  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. He  preached  both  doctrines,  for 
an  adequate  financial  consideration,  all  over 
this  country  and  western  Canada.  He  acted 
as  counselor  for  many  cooperatives  on  similar 
terms.  Now  he  is  acting  and  talking  as  "ar- 
biter, treasurer  and  organizer"  of  the  Harlem 
and  Bronx  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  and 
charging  that  a  cooperative  organization  has 
<lone  just  what  he  used  to  tell  .-uch  organiza- 
tions they  could  and  should  do.  Times 
change,  and  Mr.  Sapiro  is  usually  where  the 
"change"  is  to  be  found. 


NUMBERS  AND  CONDITION 

THE  Bureau  of  .\gricultural  Economics 
.-ay.-  that  "market  supplies  of  cattle  in 
the  next  five  or  six  months  probably  will  be 
almoin  the  -ame  as  a  year  ago,  but  supplies  of 
fed-  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1931  arc 
expected  to  be  -m.iller  than  in  1930."  The 
Bureau  -ays  ai-o  that  the  demand  for  stock- 
ers  and  ieeder>  thi<  fall  will  not  equal  that  of 
last  year.  All  these  are  conservative  state- 
ments and  in  line  with  general  expectations 
so  far  as  iuimber>  are  concerned.  But  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  marked  ditterence  in  the  con- 
d.ition  of  the  cattle  and  other  market  stock. 
Xo  doubt  we  shall  see  fewer  long-fed  steers, 
fewer  heavy  hogs  and  not  so  many  over- 
weight Iambs  as  have  followed  more  abund- 
ant corn  crops. 


EXAGGERATED 

REPORTS  of  extensive  marketing  of  live- 
-took  at  any  old  jjrice  have  been  current 
for  si^mie  time  now — long  enough  for  -uch  a 
movement  to  show  in  the  market  receipts. 
But  the  receipts  do  not  show  that  large  num- 
bers ha\e  been  or  are  being  sacrificed  in  any 
region.  \\'e-t  X'irginia,  southern  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  X'irginia  have  all  been  dry  but  the 
markets  to  which  their  livestock  goes  have 
not  been  overwhelmed  with  starved-out  ani- 
mals. Last  week  we  talked  with  men  who 
had  gone  out  and  tried  to  liny  some  of  the 
stock  they  heard  was  available  at  any  price. 
They  -aid  that  such  stock  was  always  in  the 
next  County  or  in  .some  other  part  of  the 
country  and  they  could  never  catch  up  with 
it.  X(j  doubt  some  stock  ha>  been  forced  to 
market  but  there  has  been  and  is  no  general 
or  wholesale  sacrifice  of  it.  Shortage  of  win- 
ter feed  is  likely  to  result  in  a  larger  move- 
ment of  livestock  than  shorta.ije  of  grass  has 
'wrought  about. 


THE  BACKGROUND 

AROSE  may  grow  no  fairer  and  an  on- 
ion wax  no  stronger  where  fence  posts 
-land  erect  and  gates  refu-e  to  sag;  the  pear- 
may  be  no  juicier  an<l  the  hen-fruit  no  more 
youthful  if  the  barn  i-  painted  .ind  the  door- 
\  ,trd  trim  and  neat,  but  the<e  -ign-  of  pride 
in  one'-  calling  or  affection  for  his  home 
create  a  favorable  im]ires-ion  on  the  passerby 
and  are  listed  among  the  ">i!ent  sale-men" 
f ouml  effective  in  making  roadside  markets 
attract  customer-.  In  Xew  Hampshire  a  sur- 
\ev  of  such  markets  found  the-<'  tbiui^-  of 
enough  importance  to  li-t  them  with  )>ro]>(i 
-iirns  and  attractive  <lisplays  as  assets  to  the 
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roadside  stand.  It  is  true  that  one  may  unl 
consciously  question  whether  quality  prod-l 
ucts  could  be  produced  on  an  untidy  farm  orl 
sold  in  an  untidy  stand.  Attention  to  qualitjl 
comes  first,  but  if  the  quality  is  right  why  not! 
support  it  by  providing  a  suitable  back- 
ground ? 
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WHEN  TO  CROSS  BRIDGES 

MOST  of  the  things  which  promise  tol 
wreck  agriculture  never  come  to  pass.l 
Last  winter  heavy  butter  stocks  were  about! 
to  ruin  the  dairyman.  Then  the  wheat  .•sur- 
plus promised  to  pauperize  the  wheat  grow- 
ers. Between  the  corn  borer  which  threat-l 
ened  the  devastation  of  the  Corn  i'elt  andl 
big  crops  which  threatened  the  demoraliza-l 
tion  of  the  market  growers  of  the  goldenl 
grain  were  led  to  believe  they  might  as  well  I 
throw-  up  their  hands  and  select  a  soft  spotl 
in  the  cemetery.  Xow  the  butter  supply  hajl 
melted  under  the  effects  of  hot  weather  andl 
short  pastures;  we  hear  little  of  the  cornl 
borer  and  less  of  a  corn  burden,  and  all  the| 
big  wheat  crop  is  wanted.  Even  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly,  which  had  the  citru^  induv 
try  shaking  at  the  knees  from  Key  West  tol 
California,  has  been  so  far  subdued  that  the! 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  ju>tified  inl 
relaxing  its  restrictions  about  the  pc-t.  .An-j 
ticipation  exceeds  realization  in  fears  as  weli[ 
as  in  hopes. 


WILL  FEED  WHEAT 

AF.VRMER  located  in  one  of  the  dryestl 
spots  in    Pennsylvania    writes:   "I  will 
have  very  little  corn  to  feed  this  year,  but  1 1 
have  l,4fX)  bushels  of  wheat  which  I  am  stoingj 
to  feed  unless  wheat  should  advance  so  that  if 
can  buy  its  equivalent  in  corn."  This  is  men- 
tioned merely  to  indicate  that  wheat  feedinul 
may  have  considerable  effect  on  grain  mar- 
kets before  the  current  crop  year  is  o\er.  The  I 
Department    of    .Xgriculture.    in    di-cu-sini;! 
cattle   feeding,  says:  '"The   deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  coarse  grains  may  be  made  up  in 
part  by  feeding  wheat  where  the  rchition  oi 
the   price   of   wheat   to   that  of  othir  i.'raiiisl 
makes   it  desirable  to  do  so."    Oat-   will  he 
substituted  for  corn  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  many  fee<lers  will  confirm  by  experience 
what   recent   tests   have   indicated  a-  to  the] 
value  of  oats  in  the  finishing  ration. 


THE  AREA  AND  THE  PRICE 

F(JR  the  third  consecutive  year  farmers' 
intentions  to  seed  winter  wheat  -Ivnv  al 
reduction.  The  decline  this  year  is  4.r  per 
cent.  This  is  not  large  enough  to  indicate 
that  farmers  are  paying  special  attention  to 
the  advice  to  cut  acreage.  It  is  a  natural [ 
trend,  mainly  the  effect  of  low  price.-.  Acre- 
age must  ultimately  a<ljust  itself  to  the  de- 
mand as  interpreted  by  the  price  of  a  prndurt. 
Sometimes  this  adjustment  might  he  "i«'lf 
to  better  advantage  if  done  in  some  other 
w  av,  but  thus  far  no  wav  has  been  found  so 
effective  as  that  <lictated  by  profit  "r  l"'-*- 
It  should  be  remembered  that  actual  -ceding* 
mav  varv  a  lot  from  intentions,  dejieiilmi: '^"  I 
weather  and  markets,  also  that  some  parts  01 
the  Country  are  increasing  acreage:  hut  tne 
wheat  area  of  the  country  as  a  wl;  !c  will 
probably  continue  to  respond  to  the  price. 


A  SOUND  ADMONITION 

Wl'  rejoice  at  every  opportunitv  t  '  a^ree 
w  Ith  the  gifted  orators  of  tlu'  I'odcr.i 
I'arm   B.oard,  so  we  are  glad  to  a])i'r"^<-'  t"" 
exjiression  bv  Chairman  Legge  in  hi-  M'*"*"^ 
at  the  Iowa  .State  1-air:  "Don't  think  that  any 
agency  can  ley^i-late  farmers  int<i  pro<perit 
That  is  not  merely  a  sound  admoniti""   '"^ 
i-  a  cour.igeous  one.    For  it  was  deli''"''* 
.1   -tate   the   inhabitant<   of   which   'i'" *'    '^.'\'. 
taught  for  years  that  agriculture  can  '  "    '^'jj. 
lated   into  prosperity,  a  state  that   ""'"'.  "    . 
Haugen  to  Congress  right  along  and  '"■''*'*  ' 
in  bi-i  fainou>«  bill. 
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HIS  year  we  find  Four- 
H  cattle  breeders  re- 
turning with  their 
ize  .vinners  of  last  fall  to 
conipae  for  further  honors 
j„  th.'  show  ring.  At  the 
Fleniington  Fair  last  Tues- 
day .•^••veral  last  year's  cham- 
pion.-; were  shown  to  again 
tariy  away  honors  in  com- 
petiii-n  with  over  70  club 
anim:tls  from  six  central  and 
nortli  Jersey  counties. 

John  Scott,  a  Warren  county  club  boy,  again 
led  E.igebrook  Cup  of  Cream,  a  Guernsey  cow 
now  in  the  three-year-old  class,  into  the  ring  to 
take  two  purple  ribbons.  This  champion  of  last 
vear  was  .selected  as  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion '•{  that  breed.  "Johnny"  Scott  has  not  been 
ir  dull  work  many  years  but  he  is  the  owner  of 
a  champion  which  justifies  his  proud  smile  as  he 
brings  her  into  the  show  ring. 

Myrtle  E.  Vorhees,  Mercer  county,  took  junior 
championship  with  her  senior  yearling.  Fannie's 
Ko-^e  of  Rocky  Creek.  This  Guernsey  heifer  also 
placed  second  in  awards  for  fitting  against  all 
animals  in  the  show. 

Champion  in  showmanship  among  girls  was  an- 
other Guernsey  breeder,  Marjorie  Farry  from  Mon- 
mouth county.  Marjorie,  in  showing  her  prize 
winning  calf,  was  awarded  first  honors  in  show- 
man>hip  during  the  Tri-County  Four-H  Oub  show 
held  at  Trenton  the  preceding  week. 

It  seemed  that  all  honors  in  show- 
manship were  to  go  to  Guernsey 
breeilt  IS.  Roger  Merrick,  another 
MoniiKuith  club  member,  was  named 
champion  showman  among  the  boys 
becau-f  of  the  careful  manner  in 
whith  he  exhibited  his  blue  ribbon 
bull.  Blo.'ssom  Farms  Noble  Buddy. 

Kin^  Alexina  Piebe  6th,  a  Holstein 
bull  I  iwned  and  shown  by  Robert  Field 
of  Monmouth,  won  grand  champion- 
ship award.  In  the  cow  classes  the 
junior  champion,  a  senior  yearling. 
Univtr.-al  Donsegis  Topsey.  owned  by 
James  A.  Lambert  of  Hunterdon 
county,  also  took  the  ribbon  for  grand 
championship  in  that  breed.  This  ani- 
mal wa.s  selected  as  the  best  fitted  in 
the  intire  show.  Although  special 
mentinn  v\'as  made  for  the  fitting  of 
this  heifer  and  a  few  other  animals, 
all  .if  the  animals  shown  in  the  ring 
at  Fl-mington  were  out.standing  as 
a  rt>  lit  of  the  grooming  and  finish 
put    n  them  by  the  Four-H'ers, 

.*•;  or  champion  Holstein  cow, 
Koti,  '.yke  Pontiac  Odessa,  was  shown 
by  a  Hunterdon  county  club  member, 
Alv.i  '  "lonce,  Jr. 

T!;-      same      Hunterdon      County 
F(iu>-H    Club    again    took    home    a 
chanipjr.nship  when   Kenneth   Hamil- 
ton •.xhihited  his  grand  champion  Jer- 
sey   bull.     Observers     Golden     Bard. 
S\vo[ .-  Princess,  a  Jersey  cow  shown 
by  I ;. .  .1  Re  Savidge  of  Mercer  county. 
rept.it. d    her    winnings    at    the    Tri- 
Coiiiity    show    by    carrying    off    both       ^ 
fenii  I    and  grand  championships.    In 
fact.  Giurge  took  homo  all  of  the  purple  ribbons 
PWHii.ii  to  Jersey  females.    His  heifer  calf  was 
ftlf .  t.  .j  as  the  junior  champion. 

M'  T.mouth  county  Four-H  clubs  scored  highest 
in  1.'  ;i.,rs  with  their  purple  and  blue  ribbon  ani- 
mal- Of  the  72  animals  entered  at  the  Flemington 
Fair  Monmouth  county  ."sent  14;  Middlesex,  14, 
n.   13;  Hunterdon,  13;   Mercer,  9;  and  Mor- 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


than  any  other  one  individual  in  the  championship 
classes  and  in  the  show  ring  when  his  Guernsey 
heifer.  Harwick's  Hazel  of  L.  G.,  was  awarded 
both  the  junior  and  grand  champion  ribbons  for 
cows  in  that  breed,  and  his  bull,  Bowood  Salem 
Club  Boy,  was  judged  the  junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion. He  won  a  bull  calf  for  having  the  best  fitted 
Guernsey  in  the  show  and  was  easily  selected  as 
the  best  showman  in  the   ring. 

The  senior  champion  Guernsey  cow,  Sunnyside's 
Rose  of  Friesburg,  was  owned  and  shown  by  Edna 
Beal. 

In  the  Holstein  classes  of  cows,  Walter  Davis,  a 
Gloucester  county  club  boy,  won  the  junior  and 
grand  champion  award  with  his  purple  ribbon  ani- 
mal, Miriam  Ellenwood  Ormsby  Segis,  Ervin 
Lawrence,  Salem  county,  took  two  championships 
with  his  bull  calf,  junior  and  grand  champion.  The 
senior  champion  bull  was  King  Doedo  of  Fairview, 
owned  by  Wm.  Coles,  Jr. 

Max  Busby,  Jr.,  carried  off  all  purple  ribbons  in 
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•  I  watching  these  boys  and  girls  show  their 
-  in  competition  against  each  other  lor 
■  prized  honors,  one  is  immediately  impressed 
.  outstanding  pha.se  of  training  in  Four-H 
dairy  clubs.  This  is  sportsmanship.  It  is 
"id  which  is  not  included  in  the  Four-H 
Chilj  ymbol,  but  it  has  an  important  place  in  the 
show  ling.  All  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  good 
spcittsnien — they  are  graceful  in  winning  or  in 
(ieftiii  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  show  ring 
they  hope  to  receive  rewards  for  months  of  labor 
'i^  j: looming  their  animals  and  years  of  work  in 
bi(^,iii,g  and  growing  possible  prize  winners. 

*  *       Xt 

1'<  'he  poultry  show  at  the  Salem  County  Fair 
H  ur-H  Club  members  also  made  a  good  .show- 
"K  Vy-.  A.  Fitchkorn  exhibited  the  best  old  trio 
''  >'iuls.  a  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons.  The  best  young 
tiio  was  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  Lloyd 
^^akin.  Mary  Ellen  Jeffers  won  the  award  for  the 
*>e''t  pullet  in  the  show  with  her  White  Leghorn, 
whil..  James  J.  Pettit,  Jr.,  exhibited  the  best  cock- 
*'»■!    a  White  Wyandotte. 

♦  *      ♦ 

AT  the  Salem  County  Fair  last  Thursday, 
Four-H  Club  owners  of  pure-bred  dairy  ani- 
foal^  in  that  county  competed  for  honors  in  the 
gjiow  ring.    James  J.  Pettit,  Jr..  took  more  honors 
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the  Jersey  classe.i  with  his  two  club  animals.  His 
heifer  calf  was  junior  and  grand  champion,  while 
another  of  his  animals  was  given  the  same  awards 
in  the  bull  class. 

There  were  over  40  club  animals  in  the  show 
ling  at  the  Salem  County  Fair  this  year.  This 
shows  an  increasing  interest  in  dairy  club  work 
in  Salem  county,  as  nearly  all  of  the  animals  en- 
tered were  from  Salem  county  clubs. 

*  *     * 

MISS  ANNA  C.  PROBASCO  of  YardvUle  and 
Chester  Tindall  of  We.^^t  Wind.sor  will  repre- 
sent New  Jersey  at  the  International  Four-H 
Leader  Training"  School  which  is  being  held  at 
Springfield,   Ma.ss.,   September   7-20. 

These  two  club  members  were  selected  to  attend 
this  school  because  of  their  years  of  outstanding 
club  work.  Here  thev  will  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  with  Four-H  Club  leaders  from  all  the  states 
in  the  Union  and  from  Canada, 

Miss  Probasco  has  been  a  member  of  the  Yard- 
ville  Junior  Dairy  Club  for  the  past  six  years  and 
during  that  time  has  developed  many  prize  winning 
Guernseys  for  the  show  ring.  Chester  Tindall  has 
been  a  member  of  the  same  club  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  at  the  present  time  is  president  of  the 

club, 

*  *     * 

ATLANTIC  county  farmers  are  holding  their 
agricultural  fair  at  Egg  Harbor  this  week, 
September  3-6.  South  Jersey  poultrymen  are  al- 
ways well  represented  at  the  Atlantic  County  Agri- 
cultural Fair, 

*  *     ♦ 

VOLUNTEER  firemen  always  play  an  Important 
part  toward  the  welfare  of  small  towns  which 
are  rural  centers.   For  the  first  time  a  short  course 
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for  volunteer  firemen  of 
Maryland  is  being  held  at 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
Representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  will  meet 
at  College  Park  from  Sep- 
tember 2  to  5, 

Each    volunteer    fire   com- 
pany in  Maryland  may  send 
a  delegate  to  attend  the  short 
course.   Prominent  fire  chiefs 
from  cities  will  address  the 
group  and  one  day  will  be  spent  at  Baltimore  for 
an  inspection  of   the  Baltimore  Fire   Department 
School  of  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  talks  by  authorities  on  fire 
fighting  and  hazards,  there  will  be  demonstrations 
and  motion  pictures  on  first  aid  and  resuscitation 
work.  Also,  details  of  raising  funds  for  an  organ- 
ization of  ambulance  service  will  be  discussed. 

Such  a  school  should  become   an  annual  event 
and  prove  useful  in  reducing  great  losses  incurred 
from  fire  in  the  rural  communities. 
*     *     * 

A  HANDBOOK  describing  the  standards  of  of- 
ficial grades  of  fruits  and  instructions  for 
packing  them  for  shipment  has  been  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  AgricvUture.  Be- 
cause of  England's  partial  embargo  on  apples,  the 
handbook  will  be  helpful  to  growers  who  wish  to 
sell  their  products  for  export.  According  to  the 
embargo,  only  barreled  or  basketed  apples  of  U.  S. 
Fancy  or  U.  S.  No.  1  grades  and  boxed  apples  of 
the  extra  fancy  or  fancy  northwestern 
grades  may  be  imported  into  England, 
Scotland  or  Wales  from  the  United 
States  between  July  7  and  November 
15.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
Mvithout  charge  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
*     «     * 

EW  JERSEY  dairymen  will  visit 
the  government  experimental 
farm  at  Beltsville  during  their  annual 
state-wide  tour  which  is  being  held 
October  1,  2  and  3.  Details  for  this 
tour  have  not  yet  been  announced, 
but  it  probably  will  be  similar  to  the 
dairy  tour  of  three  years  ago  when  a 
large  number  of  producers  visited 
Beltsville  and  Washington, 
*     *     • 

FIVE  barrels  of  Japanese  beetles 
that  had  been  collected  in  fifteen 
days  on  a  fifteen-acre  estate  north  of 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  striking 
sights  observed  by  about  forty  Mary- 
land growers,  county  agents  and  spe- 
cialists, who  made  a  trip  into  the 
territory  that  is  heavily  infested  with 
the  pest.  The  beetles  were  collected 
by  means  of  500  traps. 
iK      *      * 

SIX  colonies  of  parasitic  wasps  were 
recently  released  on  farms  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Maryland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  Oriental  peach 
moth.    The   success   which   has   been 
achieved  in  reducing  the  damage  done 
by   other   insects    through   the   intro- 
duction of  parasitic  enemies  lends  en- 
couragement to  the  belief  that  similar  results  may 
be  obtained  in  fighting  this  insect  enemy  of  the 
peach  crop. 

Points  at  which  the  colonies  were  released  were 
Glenburnie.  Anne  Arundel  county:  Berlin.  Wor- 
cester county;  Bel  Air.  Harford  county;  and  two 
locations  near  Hancock.  Washington  county.  The 
parasites  were  bred  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology and  the  Department  of  Entomology  of 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

*  *      4> 

FOR  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  diJTerent  methods  in  controlling 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Experiment  Station  is  conducting  a  series  of 
tests  on  the  Institutions  farm  near  Beltsville,  Md. 
Plots  have  been  sprayed  with  the  usual  arsenical 
applications  alone  and  in  combination  with  various 
adhesives  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  Barium  fluosll- 
icate,  sodium  fluosilicate  and  cryolite  are  also  be- 
ing tested. 

Work  being  done  in  the  control  of  the  Mexican 
beetle  in  this  state  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientists  from  other  states  and  recently  a  group 
ot  them,  together  with  representatives  of  com- 
mercial concerns  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, visited  the  field  at  Beltsville  and  observ- 
ed results. 

*  *      « 

WHEN  the  combs  of  early-hatched  pullets  be- 
gin to  turn  red  it  is  time  to  make  the  lay- 
ing houses  ready  for  them.  Space  for  the  early- 
hatched  pullets  can  be  found  in  the  laying  houses 
by  removing  market  hens  and  culls,  and  concen- 
trating the  survivors  in  fewer  pens,  advises  Prof. 
W.  C  Thompson,  poultry  hu.sbandman  for  the  New 
Jersey    Agricultural    Experiment    Station 
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WS  left  the  ship  at  Tocopilia,  Chile,  for  a 
trip  to  the  pampas,  where  Nature  has 
made  rich  deposits  of  nitrate  rock.  Just 
how  these  deposits  were  made  is  unknown.  Three 
theories  are  advanced,  each  with  its  advocates.  One 
of  them  is  that  the  nitrogen  is  of  atmospheric  or- 
igin, the  result  of  electric  storms  and  rains  in  re- 
mote ages,  the  water  flowing  and  seeping  down, 
thjn  evaporating  and  leaving  the  caliche  or  de- 
pv)sits  of  rock.  Another  is  that  it  is  the  condensed 
survival  of  immense  guano  deposits.  And  the  third 
theory  is  that  the  stupendous  volcanic  upheaval 
which  created  the  Andes,  the  Sierras  and  other 
great  mountain  ranges  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica left  this  nitrogen  bearing  rock  on  the  pampas 
-it  is  rarely  found  in  the  mountains  but  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  high  plains  which  lie  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes. 

For  centuries  these  deposits  of  nitrates  have 
been  worked.  The  industry  has  been  developed 
gradually  from  an  exportation  of  about  800  ton.s 
in  1S30  to  an  average  exportation  of  2,500.000  tons 
in  recent  years.  Several  processes  have  been  used, 
all  of  them  on  the  same  principle— leaching  the 
nitrate  out  of  the  rock  by  water  and  then  crystal- 
lizing or  precipitating  it  into  salt,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  as  we  know  it.  The  methods  of  leaching  and 
of  crystallizing  vary,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all  processes.  This  has  been  done  in  a  large 
way  at  plants — called  oficinas— at  many  points  in 
Chile,  by  companies  controlled  by  British.  Jugo- 
Slavish.  North  American  and  South  American  in- 
terests. 

In  recent  years  Chilean  nitrate  producers  have 
felt  the  competition  of  the  product  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  by-product  of  coal.  Heretofore  the 
Chilean  government  has  imposed  an  export  tax  on 
nitrate,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  country's 
revenue.  Both  the  companies  and  the 
government  saw  their  income  men- 
aced by  the  competition  of  the  other 
carriers  of  nitrogen.  So  they  put 
their  heads  together  and  decided  to 
cooperate  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
recent  action  of  the  producers  and 
the  government  were  long  and  diffi- 
cult, but  the  outcome  is  the  merger 
of  most  of  the  producers  into  a  com- 
pany with  a  capitalization  of  £75,- 
000,000  to  be  known  as  Compania 
Salitrera  de  Chile  (Chile  Nitrate 
Company). 

Operated  by  U.  S.  Citizens 

The  government  of  Chile  owns  half 
of  the  .stock  in  the  new  company,  and 
after  a  period  of  three  years  is  to 
derive  its  revenue  from  its  profits. 
During  the  three-year  period  a  fixed 
sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
in  lieu  o(  the  tax.  which  is  abolished. 
The  new  organization  is  controlled  by 
and  operated  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  brirfgs  to  pass  vital 
difference  from  past  practices,  meth- 
ods and  costs  as  the  patient  reader 
will  learn  if  he  goes  a  bit  farther  with 
this  tale. 

Depo.^it-i  of  the  nitrogen-bearing 
rock,  called  caliche,  cover  a  vast  plain 
in  northern  Chile,  about  450  mile.'i 
in  length  and  varying  from  15  to  90 
miles  In  uidth.  The  caliche  lies  at 
varying  depths  below  the  surface  but 
usually  not  more  than  20  feet,  big 
irregular  cakes  of  nitrogen-bearing 
rock  or  ore  in  a  bed  of  clay.  Conserv- 
ative estimates  place  the  life  of  the 
deposits    as    virtually    unlimited. 
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mighty  big  pile  of  rock  as  we  saw  afterward. 

The  Oficina  Maria  Elena  was  the  first  one  we 
visited.  It  employs  about  4,000  men  and  cares  for 
a  population  of  about  12,000  persons.  The  com- 
pany has  built  a  very  good  town  here,  with  pleas- 
ant homes  for  its  staff,  club  houses  for  its  young 
or  unmarried  employes  and  comfortable  but  mod- 
est homes  for  its  laborers.  A  plaza  is  laid  out  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  a  church  is  nearby,  and 
movie  shows,  dances,  tennis  courts  and  a  golf 
course  provide  wholesome  amusement.  The  golf 
course  is  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  without  any 
grass  or  other  vegetation  on  it.  but  thus  it  is.  The 
plant  works  in  three  eight-hour  shifts,  so  that 
baseball  and  football  can  hardly  be  carried  on, 
but  boxing  is  occasionally  seen  and  the  usual  in- 
d<)  jr  sports  are  provided  for. 

Superior  I'ollce  System 

The  nitrate  town  lies  many  miles  from  any 
other.  It  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the 
Oficina.  and  all  persons  who  come  into  it  must 
pass  certain  well  guarded  gates.  This  means  that 
they  are  guarded  by  the  Chilean  national  police, 
who  serve  as  policemen  in  all  cities  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local  or  munic- 
ipal police  force  in  Chile,  except  traffic  police.  The 
national  force  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  the 
system  is  considered  by  our  people  down  there  to 
be  much  superior  to  our  system.  If  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police  force  were  expanded  to  cover 
the  whole  state,  city  and  country,  we  would  have 
a  .system  similar  to  that  of  Chile. 


Filling;  a  silo  at  Tennsjlvanla  State  College  with  a  Ave  hontepuwcr  motor. 

Agricultural  Engineering 
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Time  for  Sports 

The  oil  way  of  mining  was  to  dig 
down  to  the  rock,  take  it  out  with 
pick  and  shovel,  load  it  on  carts  or 
cars  by  hand  and  unload  it  the  same 
way  at  the  plant.  It  is  evident  that 
thi.s  mu.^t  be  a  comparatively  slow  and 
costly  process  of  getting  the  rock  to 
the  plant.  The  now  method  is  to 
loosen  the  ground  and  the  rock  by 
enormoii-s  blasts,  then  scoop  it  out  by 
power  shovel  into  cars  and  run  it  into 
the  plant  and  dump  it  by  power  into 
massive  crushers,  which  will  handle 
in  three  operations  any  lump  not  too 
big  fur  the  specially  designed  scoop 
of  the  power  shovel.  A  blast  was  set 
off  In  our  presence,  not  immediate 
presence  of  course,  for  we  werrj 
at  a  safe  distance.  It  consisted  of 
400  holes  drilled  in  the  rock  and 
charged  with  about  9,00<X  pounds  of 


Hum  of  Silage  Motor 

SOON  the  silo  filler  will  be  heard. 
Many  cutters  are  run  faster  than 
necessary.  It  takes  lots  of  power  to 
blow  air  but  little  to  cut  the  corn.  It 
will  pay  to  cut  down  on  the  silage 
cutter  speed,  especially  this  year 
when  the  crop  is  going  to  be  light. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  will  be  to 
put  a  larger  pulley  on  the  cutter. 

Electric  Motont 

.'^ilos.  up  to  45  feet  high,  can  be  fill- 
ed with  five  and  seven  and  one-half 
horsepower  electric  motors  if  ( 1 1  the 
knives  are  kept  sharp;  (2)  knives  are 
adjusted  clo.se  to  the  .shear-plate:  (3) 
fan  blades  run  close  to  the  housing 
one-fourth  inch  or  less  clearance;  (4) 
1.800  r.p.m.  motor  five  and  one-half 
inch  pully  and  cutter  24-inch  pul- 
ley; (5)  pull  with  bottom  of  the  belt, 
having  the  .sag  on  the  upper  side,  belt 
not  twisted;  (6  motor  and  cutter 
shafts  about  15  feet  apart;  (7)  feel 
brmdles  in  butts  to  the  ears  of  pre- 
vious sheaf;  (H>  do  not  allow  belt  to 
rub  on  the  frame  of  the  machine. 


trie  energy  consumption  of  about  .9 
kw.  hours  per  ton. 

Tractor    Drive 

Kvenness  of  feed  in  a  silo  filler  is 
always  desirable.  Nothing  is  gained 
in  throwing  on  several  bundles  of 
com  at  once  even  though  one  ha.^ 
plenty  of  power  on  the  belt.  It  is 
likely  to  slug  the  machine,  break 
something  or  clog  up  the  pipe  on  ac- 
count of  slowing  down   the  machine. 

If  the  filler's  pipe  is  adjusted  to 
blow  the  silage  into  the  exact  center 
of  the  silo,  the  light  and  heavy  par- 
ticles will  distribute  evenly  and  no 
tramping  Is  required.  A  170-pound 
man  cannot  pack  silage  anyway.  The 
packing  comes  from  the  weight  of 
the  silage  itself.  This  also  saves  the 
necessity  of  using  a  distributor  pipe 
and  an  extra  man. 

•     *     • 

Seed  Bed  Preparation 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
a  very  rugged  and  efficient  tractor- 
drawn  spring-tooth  lever  harrow  has 
come  on  the  market.  This  tool  has 
remarkable    penetrating    ability    and 


Everything   is  done   by   electric   power  at  tht 
Maria  Elena  plant.    The  power  lines  to  the  field 
are  on  poles  erected  on  skids,  so  that  they  may  be  J 
moved  at  any  time.   The  tracks  on  which  the  carsl 
run  are  built  in  sections,  and  the  big  shovel  picks 
up  a  section  and  lays  it  dowTi  where  it  Is  wanted, 
building  a    railroad    in   an   incredibly   short  time. 
The  fuel  which   makes  the  electric   current  is  oil 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  fields  in  our  country.  The  1 
so-called  "steam  shovels "  operate  by  electricity  as 
do  the   drills,   the  trains,   all   the   machinery  of  a 
great  plant  and  town. 

If  the  big  blast  has  not  broken  up  the  caliche 
so  that  the  specially  designed  shovel  can  handle  it 
any  lumps  too  big  for  the  shovel  are  moved  aside  I 
and  a  small  blast  reduces  them  to  the  proper  size 
before  the  shovel  moves  on.  Comparatively  few 
lumps  are  too  big  for  the  great  scoop  of  this  enor- 
mous shovel. 

On  arrival  at  the  plant  the  rock  is  dumped  by 
a  "cradle,"  which  simply  turns  the  car  upside 
down  and  then  turns  it  back.  As  one  car  is  dump- 
ed another  is  brought  up  by  an  electric  mule. 
which  runs  between  the  dump  and  the  line  of  | 
loaded  cars.  The  mule  runs  down  and  under  th« 
track,  a  car  Is  moved  over  and  ahead  of  it.  then 
the  mule  emerges  and  pushes  the  car  up  to  the  | 
dump.  Everything  is  so  timed  that  there  is  no 
delay — every  car  is  on  time,  the  mule  is  alwaj-s  | 
ready  for  it  and  the  cradle  is  always  busy. 

In  a  series  of  three  crushers  the  rock  is  reduced  I 
to  half-inch  size,  then  passed  to  a  broad  endless 
belt  which  carries  it  to  the  vats.  There  it  is  cov- 
ered with  hot  water,  which  runs  through  four 
vats  and  takes  out  the  nitrate,  goes  through  a 
plant  which  extracts  that  or  most  of  it.  reheats 
the  water  and  passes  it  back  through  the  vatj 
for  another  load.  As  the  nitrate  be- 
comes exhausted  in  one  vat  the  water 
is  drawn  off,  the  residue  is  removed 
and  dumped  and  the  tank  is  refilled 
with  fresh  rock  and  again  ready  for 
the  water. 

Find  Use  for  the  Dust 

This  is  a  very  crude  outline  of  a 
mighty  big  plant  engaged  in  an  inter- 
esting process.  I  have  not  tried  to 
describe  the  method  of  extraction  or 
crystallization  in  detail,  leaving  all 
that  for  Dr.  Lipman,  who  will  de 
scribe  the  process.  But  the  plant  pro- 
duces about  1.600  tons  of  granulated 
nitrate  of  soda  per  day  at  a  cost  far 
below  anything  possible  with  the  old  | 
methods  of  mining  and  reductioa 
However,  this  plant  is  not  con.'iidered 
100  per  cent  efficient.  For  the  dust 
from  the  crusher  goes  into  the  air  and 
blows  away — about  75  tons  of  it  per 
day  and  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  Thf 
next  job  is  to  save  the  dust  and  it 
will  be  saved.  So  will  the  Chilean 
nitrate  industry  be  saved  by  apply- 
ing the  methods  in  use  in  our  great 
industries,  whereby  costly  labor  U 
saved,  waste  is  prevented  and  a  supe- 
rior product  is  turned  out  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

The  next  day  we  drove  out  over  the 
pampas — seeing  no  sign  of  life  save 
the  travelers  on  the  highway.  For 
there  is  practically  no  life  on  the  pam- 
pas, vegetable  or  animal.  Mirages 
Were  many,  always  shimmering  water 
without  anything  on  it  or  around  it 
Some  of  our  party  tried  t>  photo- 
graph a  mirage,  but  others  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  to  photo,;  rapb  an 
optical  illusion. 


A  Desert  City 

On  our  way  to  Atofogasta  we  pass- 
ed an  Oficina  In  the  proces.^i  of  erec- 
tion, a  new  one  called  Pedro  de  Val- 
dlvla.  in  honor  of  that  lieutenant  of 
Pizarro  who  founded  Santiago.  The 
Indians  of  Chile,  unconquercl  ''>'  *"* 
race,  a.sked  Valdivia  if  he  thought  be 
could  ever  get  enough  gold.  He  f' 
piled  that  he  could  not.  ."o  tiny  saw 
they  would  give  him  enough  kilHnff 
him  by  pouring  molten  gold  down  ni* 
throat.  Thousands  of  men  were  » 
work  on  this  new  Oficina,  which  «i 
be  larger  than  Maria  Elena  and  w" 

and  » 
1 


'F  Flanders  ain't  killed  and  ain't  goin'  to 
(lie,  I  don't  see  what  three  deputy  mar- 
.<hals  are   wasting  all   their  valuable  time 

I  for'    glinted  Doody.     He  looked  relieved. 

'Ill  tell  you  what  one  of  them  said  when  he 
(tarteil  away  from  here."  explained  one  of  the 
men.  wi'h  a  touch  of  malice.  "He  said  that  in  the 
first  pl:ii  e  they  wanted  to  decorate  state  prison 
»ith  a  man  that  tried  to  kill  a  custom-house  man, 
for  the:  e  has  been  too  much  of  an  idea  for  some 
lime  tliat  custom-house  men  were  made  to  be 
bangcit  aiound  and  shot  at,  and  etcefry.  And  in 
the  niNi    place — and    this    is    the    principal   point, 

'  thev  kr.i'W  that  aforesaid  Clair  Salter  is  a  white 
livered  i<>ol.  and  they  propose  to  allow  him  to  turn 
state V  t  vidence— prob'ly.  say,  clippin'  a  year  off 
his  senunce  for  every  man  he  names  out  of  the 
gang  lit  .-  hitched  up  with." 

•What  kind  of  a  gang?"  inquired  Doody,  trying 
toapp*  II  indifferent.  But  his  forehead  was  knot- 
ted, ani  the  hands  that  he  curved  roimd  his  pipe 
bo.vI  to  >liield  the  match  trembled  visibly. 

"Seen.s  as  though  I've  heard  there  was  some 
kind  of  a  name  for  that  gang."  suggested  one  of 
the  mtn  squinting  slyly  at  the  others.  A  little 
crinkle  "f  jocularity  flickered  round  his  mouth, 
and  the  others  exchanged  looks  of  quiet  amuse- 
ment. 

Didn  t  you  ever  hear  of  'em  up-river,  and  what 
they  af   called.  Lud?"  asked  one. 

"I  don  t  believe  I  ever  did."  His  cheeks  were 
very  re<i.  and  the  dull  flush  showed  under  the  sun- 
bum  on  his  neck. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  something  like  Soakems," 
ventured  a  man. 

■That  s  what  the  gov'-munt  will  do  to  'em 
when  It  catches  'em!"  chuckled  another. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  more  like  Skokums,"  was 
the  suggestion  from  the  mem  who  had  done  most 
of  the  talking.  "But  whatever  their  name  is, 
they're  in  for  it.  Why.  the  United  States  gov- 
munt  will  send  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  to  a  foreign 
country-  when  dirt  is  done  to  an  American  citizen. 
Money  ain't  any  object.     Now  there's  been  a  lot 

pffoolin'  with  custom-house  men  on  this  northern 
border  for  the  last  few  years.  Uncle  Sam  has 
growled  some,  but  he's  been  busy  and  his  mind 
took  up.  and  all  that,  and  nothin'  special  has  been 
done.  But  if  you'd  seen  the  bunch  of  telegrams 
that  the  chief  deputy  marshal  had  in  his  pocket, 
youd  Kckon  that  the  old  man  was  pretty  hot  this 
time.  an<l  he's  goin'  to  have  the  man  that  dia  this 
sbootin  if  he  has  to  line  the  United  State.<4  army 
across  the  state  and  dig  out  every  crack  with  a 

I  kniltin'-needle." 

Doody.  eyeing  the  glances  that  the  men  shot  at 
«ach  other,  realized  fully  that  they  guessed  his 
connections  with  the  Skokums.  He  understood 
that  thny  were  earnestly  engaged  in  "hectoring" 
him.  af.k.!  the  approved  rural  fashion.  But  be  also 
realized  that  the  authorities  must  be  deeply  in- 
censed Ia-  this  wanton  assault  on  an  officer.     He 

I  fot  up  somewhat  uncertainly,  picked  up  his  duffel- 
tag  anil  walked  into  the  tavern.  Shain  following 
tiim.    There   was  no  one  in   the  main   room,  and 

|I>oody.  after  a  cautious  glance  round,  mumbled: 
This   gang   business    and    this    talk    of    tumin' 

I  Bate  s  .  \  idence.  and  all  that — you  don't  want  to 
W  any  attention  to.  son.  Its  all  those  fellers' 
fit.  But — but — you  want  to  be  careful  about 
*yin'  that  you  saw  me  with  those  chaps  at  Don- 
•Ids  piuo      You  needn't  be  afraid  of  the  United 

I  States  guv'munt,  any  more'h  I  am." 
But  f^hain  noticed  that  the  old  man's  chin  trem- 

1 1«d  and  that  his  face  was  gray. 

"pHE  host  of  Ubal  Cyr's  was  a  stocky  Fiench- 
*  Canadian  of  the  real  habitant  type.  His  gray 
wd  bristled  and  his  eyes  were  like  round,  shiny 
wck  beads. 

^^  y  vu'  call  yo'rsalf  Searway?  '  he  demanded 
j'  Shain  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival.  "I  bat  yo' 
"J.  or  yor  fadder  ban,  a  St.  Basil  Sirois. 

"I  don'  lak  how  yo'  folks  w'at  go  on  de  States 
''continued,  "lat  dem  Yankee  spoil  yo'r  nam'  for 
•j^  I  ion  ban  on  de  States  maself,  bot  I  hear  all 
"^ui  dat  ting.  Dey  call  L'Abbe— dat  nice  ol'  nam' 
*3t  our  fadders  bring  from  Normandy  two  hun- 
*f  year  ago— dey  call  it  'Labby.'  Kah-h-h!  Dat 
»'uid  lak  sour  meelk.  Dey  call  Theriault  'Tario,' 
"«  dat  sound  lak  a  dog.  Heh!  so  yo'  ban  com' 
Vj""  <Jc  Sirois  family!  Some  of  dem  Sirois  leeve 
*»■»  on  dat  ol'  farm  now.  Nice  folk!  W'at  yo' 
"*ith  Msieu'  Doody,  hah?" 

He  Whirled  on  the  old  smuggler.  "Where  yo' 
\y  ^'^  .Sirois  boy?" 

I^ell,  drawled  Doody,  "when  I  came  along 
I  T  the  Allegash  he  was  servin'  as  mayor  of 
I  feu  rt'    '^"   ^    '"■ought   him    along    with    me.      We 


^another  fellow  to  take  his  job. 
'*  at  yo'  fink  yo'  do  for  work  ?     I  might  ma- 
^    I  ink  a  Sirois  boy  a  good  boy  to  look  after 
Jf  ladder  know  hep.<.  fAildpr  " 


be   ready   for  work   In   a  yeai 


know  hces  fadder. 
suppose  that  what  I  say  Is  between  us."  sug- 


l^>ted 


The 


Skokums 

of  the 

Allegash 

By  Holm  an  F.  Day 

Coiijrright,  1807,  by  Perry  Maaoa  Compon]:.  Boston.   MaM. 


SYHOFSIS 

Tbe  Iteyor  of  ToImui  Jaws  U  the  title,  rlveii  in  fan  by 
the  ronfh  drivers  who  direct  the  stream  ol  logs  down 
the  river,  to  the  "runt"  of  the  gajxg  who  is  left  alone  all 
season  to  watch  a  ledffe  and  prevent  logs  piling  up  there 
and  caoainf  a  jam.  This  job  falls  to  joonff  Snain  Sear- 
way  on  his  first  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  first  very 
lonesome  he  leams  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  use  it  as  a  thoronffhfare.  One  of  these  is 
Zind  Doody,  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  find  treasure 
with  and  indnces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
a  forttine.  b»avin(  Doody's  former  partner,  much  against 
his  will,  to  roard  the  Jaws  and  prevent  a  log  jam 
yonnff  Searway  prepares  for  his  freat  adventnre.  After 
some  travelinff  by  canoe  they  stop  at  a  settlement  where 
they  are  met  by  several  saspieions>IookiBff  character* 
who  seem  to  know  Doody. 


"Dat  w'at  yo'  tell  me  some  time,"  replied  Ubal, 
warily,  "and  I  see  yo'  have  some  fat  pocketbook, 
but  I  don'  see  de  pearl  w'at  yo'  sell." 

"Yes,  you  have,  too!"  cried  Doody.  He  snatched 
the  tin  box  from  his  pocket  and  brandished  it  at 
the  French-Canadian,  who  still  surveyed  him  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"Dat  one  I've  saw."  Ubal  said,  coolly,  "but  dat 
ban  de  sam'  one  yo'  kip;  dat  ain't  de  one  yo'  sal 
for  all  dat  fat  pocketbook." 

"Don't  you  think  I  go  pearl-fishin'  every 
season?"  demanded  Doody.  with  some  heat,  for 
the  men  in  the  big  room  were  lis'tening  with  grins, 
and  the  host's  expression  was  altogether  too  satir- 
ical to  suit  him. 

"I  don'  go  with  yo".  returned  Ubal.     "I  hear  w'at 


*gie  Cheerful  Plowman 


half  from   the  time  it  wa.^  l"'g""      HI!,     .  ^"^^V-    lowering    his    voice,    for    men    had 


Motors    of    this    size    will    put    ujf, ,,,\i{^|,iij|^5ij4,yfl,yn^5,if9j;|f, conditions  in 


.saw  90.000  barrels  of  Belgian  ee 
In  one  pile.  Other  things  were  on  « 
vast  scale— for  an  Oficina  is  not  mere^ 
ly  a  big  plant.  It  is  a  large  communW 
Bufficient  unto  Itself  in  a  desert J^ 


jj^  'n    from    outside:    and    he    proceeded. 
r!"  him  a  good  lay,  Ubal.     Were  goin'  in 


'I've 

l^lf  n"  "  ^*'*^  '^y*  ^^^^-  We  re  goin'  into  the 
ht  \  "'^'^  region  after  clam  pearls.  You  know 
^      ayiit    mighty    well    with    them    the    last    ten 


A    HARD    DAY'S    WORK 

TODAY  with  Cousin  Rufus  Rolfe  I  played  a 
weary  round  of  golf,  the  first  I've  ever  tried  to 
play,  perhaps  the  last,  but  who  can  say?  With  his 
wool  shirt  and  knickers  on  and  shoes  from  cousin 
Peter  John  I  tramped  ten  thousand  miles  or  more 
till  every  bone  I  have  was  sore.  I  swung  those 
heavy  clubs  on  high  until  I  felt  I'd  surely  die.  I 
trudged  along  the  weary  green  until  my  back  was 
raw  and  lean. 

Now  listen:  I  have  tramped  for  days  behind  a 
pair  of  dappled  grays;  I've  trudged  behind  a  balky 
ox  from  equinox  to  equinox;  I've  walked  behind  a 
team  ol  mules  that  knew  no  laws  and  knew  no 
rules;  I've  tramped  behind  a  breaking  plow.  I've 
searched  for  hours  to  find  a  cow.  but  never  have 
I  felt  so  done  when  I  beheld  the  setting  sun  as  I 
did  when  that  game  of  golf  came  to  an  end — that 
rascal  Rolfe! 

I  could  have  rested  up  today  out  here  at  home 
while  pitching  hay;  I  might  have  forked  a  load  of 
oats  or  loaded  up  a  dozen  shoats.  I  might  have 
spent  it  shearing  sheep  or  digging  ditches  broad 
and  deep;  I  might  have  spent  it  fanning  flax  or 
digging  out  the  butts  of  stacks;  I  might  have  spent 
it  sprouting  spuds,  or  helping  wash  a  batch  of 
duds;  I  might  have  spent  It  plowing  corn,  or  bath- 
ing roosters  all  forlorn.  There  are  a  thousand  ways, 
you  see.  I  might  have  rested — me,  ah  me! 

Ah  yes.  I  loet  a  pleasant  day  at  breaking  rocks 
or  pitching  hay  because  I  let  that  city  scamp  take 
me  on  that  back-breaking  tramp.  I  might  have 
dug  a  well  or  two  and  felt  relaxed  when  I  wa.** 
through,  but  foolishly  1  followed  Rolfe  who  tired 
me  out   at   playing  golf.  J.   B.   T. 
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yo*  say.  I  see  one  pearl  dat  yo'  don'  sell.  I  don 
hear  nottin's  of  yo'  ban  up  Violette  way.  But  dem 
clam  have  very  close  mouth,  so  I  hear,  and  so 
p'r'ap'    dey  don'    tell    'bout   yo'   ban   dere.     Heh?" 

An  appreciative  bystander  giggled  outright. 

"I  ain't  lettin'  anyone  get  a  line  on  my  clam 
brooks!"  cried  Doody,  angrily.  "I'm  up  and  round 
and  doin'  before  the  rest  of  you  are  awake  up 
this  way.  And  I've  got  the  stuff  here  to  show  for 
it."  he  added,  slapping  his  broad  hand  on  his 
breast  pocket. 

Doody  was  plainly  excited.  One  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  situation  would  have  observed  that 
the  man  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  report 
that  the  marshals  were  bound  to  catch  Salter  and 
force  him  to  divulge  his  secrets,  whatever  they 
might    be. 

"I've  Itnown  that  you've  been  suspicious  of  me 
up  this  way  for  a  long  time."  Doody  went  on. 
"There's  only  one  thing  you  fellows  know  about 
for  a  private  line,  and  that's  smugglin'.  Now  I 
warn  you  good  and  fair  that  you  don't  want  to 
do  any  more  suspicionin'  of  me  along  that  line." 
As  he  walked  about,  he  shook  his  finger  under  the 
noses  of  his  listeners.  "You're  li'ble  to  get  into 
trouble.  There's  a  law  against  slander.  I  don't  sit 
down  in  this  tavern  and  cross  my  legs  when  I  come 
this  way  and  tell  all  about  what  I'm  doin'  and  what 
I'm  findin'  and  what  I'm  takin'  to  market  in  the 
city!  Oh.  I  don't,  hey?  Because  I  have  reg'lar 
business  down  in  the  city  I'm  a  smuggler,  hey? 
Be  careful  you  men!" 

He  dragged  a  purse  heavy  with  coin  from  his 
pocket  and  tossed  it  upon  tbe  floor.  Then  he  pulled 
from  his  breast  pocket  the  instrument  that  he 
had  exhibited  to  Shain.  and  that  he  had  called  a 
divining-rod. 

"That  rod, "  he  shouted,  brandishing  it  above 
his  head,  his  features  working  with  agitation, 
"guides  me  to  something  that's  worth  bavin'. 
Do  you  suppose  I'm  goin'  to  invite  along  a  whole 
procession  of  |:awkers  to  take  my  own  away  from 
me?     You  watch   me!" 

He  went  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  clutch- 
ed the  ends  of  the  whalebone  strips,  poised  tbe 
chunk  of  cow's  horn  above  his  hands,  and  started 
with  slow  steps  toward  the  spot  where  the  coin 
lay  on  the  floor. 

As  he  approached  the  purse,  the  tip  of  loaded 
horn  began  to  waver  and  then  to  drag  downward. 
Doody  set  his  teeth  and  curled  his  lips  back  from 
them.  His  forehead  was  knotted,  and  his  huge 
hands  were  clutched  so  tightly  that  the  cords 
stood  out.  Apparently  he  was  using  all  his 
strength  to  keep  the  horn  from  tipping  down. 

BUT  control  of  the  little  object  seemed  beyond 
his  powers,  and  when  he  stood  over  the  purse, 
the  horn  had  revolved  in  his  hands,  and  was  point- 
ing directly  down  at  the  coin. 

"Gold  and  silver!  That's  what  draws  it!"  cried 
Doody,  rubbing  his  sleeve  over  his  forehead,  on 
which  the  beads  of  sweat  stood  out.  "Do  you 
fellows  think  that  a  man  is  goin'  round  poor  when 
he  has  something  like  that  in  his  kit?" 

The  men  surveyed  him  with  interest.  One  or 
two  came  forward  to  examine  the  rod  more  close- 
ly. One  man  expressed  frank  and  voluble  aston- 
ishment. Even  Ubal  himself,  although  his  eyes 
still  twinkled  humorously,  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair   in    order    that    he    might    see    more    clearly. 

"I  ain't  sayin'  anything  about  the  Violette  pearl 
brooks  now,"  the  experimenter  said,  returning  his 
rod  to  his  pocket.  "I  don't  have  to  say  an>'thing 
about  "em.  No  matter  how  much  money  I*  make 
out  of  'em.  You  don't  see  me  go.  you  don't  see  me 
come,  and  you  don't  see  me  there,  because  I  would- 
n't have  any  business  left  if  you  should  see  me 
there.  That's  my  secret,  I'll  have  you  know.  You 
don't  see  me  up  in  the  St.  Francis  hills  when  that 
horn  is  dippin'  to  show  the  treasure!  Find  your 
own  treasure!  But  there's  one  thing  I  will  tell  all 
of  you.  You  want  to  be  pretty  careful  how  you 
hint  to  the  United  States  marshals  that  Lud  Doody 
is  a  smuggler  and  hasn't  a  business  of  his  own. 
A  business  of  his  own,  do  you  understand?  And 
you  all  want  to  keep  your  noses  out  of  it." 

Some  of  the  men  had  a  little  trouble  in  meeting 
the  steady  gaze  that  he  turned  on  them,  their  self- 
consciousness  revealing  that  there  had  undoubt- 
edly been  some  babbling  of  suspicions. 

The  scene  was  becoming  a  bit  embarrassing  for 
all  concerned  when  there  was  an  interruption.  The 
tavern  gong  thrummed  under  impatient  rappings, 
sounding  from  an  apartment  behind  the  main 
room. 

"We  gecve  eet  to  dat  Msieu'  John  Flanders  to 
hang  'side  hees  bed  to  mak  call  for  us, '  explained 
Ubal.  moving  away  in  answer. 

In  a  moment  he  was  back. 

"Dat  Msieu"  John  Flanders  was  wake  op  by  yo'r 
talk."  he  .said  to  Doody.  "and  he  lak  to  have  yo' 
come  onto   hees   room  var'   moch." 

"You  go  back  and  tell  John  Flanders,"  said 
Doody.  "that  I'm  busy,  and  that  I  pick  my  own 
company,  and  that  I  don't  care  about  hobnobbin' 
with  nor  dry-nussin'  United  States  custom-house 
officers  "  Doody  was  still  angry  and  excited,  and 
had  abandonee!  iliplomacy. 

(To  lio  continued.  I 
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Too  Much  Help 


"J 


By    l-KNOR.V    BAILEY 

rEAX.  you're  doing  that  all  wrong.  Come, 
't  Mother  do  it  for  you." 
Jean  had  been  strenuously  endeavoring 
to  lace  her  little  shoes.  She  stopped  and  frowned 
at  her  mother's  words,  but  reluctantly  did  as  she 
was  toid. 

■Come  in.  Mrs.  Conner.  I  had  to  stop  my  work 
to  finish  dressing  Jean.  Now.  dear,  run  along 
and  play.  ■ 

While  the  two  neighbors  visited  pleasantly  as 
friendly  neighbors  will,  Jean  got  her  scissors  and 
an  old  catalog  and  began  to  cut  out  pictures  in 
her   crude,   little-girl   way. 

•Why  look.  Jean,  you  are  cutting  off  the 
woman.s  head!  Let  me  do  that  for  you!"  ex- 
claimed   her    mother. 

•I  declare.  Mrs.  Conner,  it  just  worries  me  al- 
most to  death.  Here  Jean  is  five  years  old  and 
it  seems  to  me  she  can't  do  anything  for  her- 
self—she can't  cut  out  her  dolls,  she  can't  dress 
herself  and  she  can't  color  the  simplest  little  pic- 
tures. I  wonder  if  she  is  awkward  or  dull  or  what 
is  the  matter?" 

"Oh.  she  is  all  right.  Mrs.  Mills.  Just  don't 
tr>'  to  hurry  her  progress  too  much:  don't  ex- 
pect her  to  be  perfect  and  she'll  do  nicely." 

"Yes.  Ihit  your  little  Betty  does  so  much  bet- 
ter, it  seems  to  me.  Her  paper  dolls  look  so  neat. 
Then,  too,  she  always  dresses  herself  —  now 
doesn't  she?" 

A    Dlffloulty    Mothent    Meet 

'Yes,  in  all  her  play  dresses  she  does.  I  some- 
times help  if  things  are  complicated.  I  tie  her 
ribbons   for  her." 

"Well.  I  have  to  do  almost  everything  for  Jean." 
sighed  Mrs.  Mill.s.    "I  get  discouraged  about  it  all." 

•May  I  be  quite  frank  and  tell  you  what  I  think 
is  wrong'"' 

•  Surely  you  may.  I'll  be  .ho  glad  to  know.  You 
won't  hurt  my  feelings  at  all.  and  perhaps  if  I 
get  yo'.ir  viewpoint  it  will  help  me  to  solve  the 
problem." 

Well,  frankly.  I  think  you  have  fallen  Into  the 
habit  of  doing  too  much  for  Jean." 

"Wha'.    do    you    mean?" 

•We. I,  in.stead  of  telling  or  showing  her  what 
is  wt  jng  and  letting  her  correct  the  ciror.  you 
undo  all  her  work  and  do  it  over  again  your  way. 
So    the    next    time   .she   meets   the   same   difficulty 


she  is  no  more  capable  of  conquering  it  than  she 
was   before." 

"I  wonder  if  I  do  help  too  much.  I  suspect  you 
are  right.  I  guess  I've  been  too  impatient,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  do  things  for  her  than  to 
show   her   how   to   do   them." 

"That  is  the  difficulty  that  most  mothers  have 
to  meet.  Of  course  it  is  much  easier  and  less 
nerve-wracking  to  do  the  thing  oneself  than  to 
o.vplain  to  the  child  how  it  should  be  done  and 
then  to  watch  the  little  fingers  slowly  accomplish 
what  could  be  done  for  them  in  such  a  few  sec- 
onds. I  noticed  you  and  Jean  a  few  minutes  ago 
v.'hen  she  was  cutting  out  her  dolls  so  awkwardly. 
She  didn't  look  as  if  she  really  wanted  you  to  do 
it  for  her  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
thought  her  unappreciative  of  your  efforts  to  help 
her." 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"It  is  all  because  the  child's  natural  tendencies 
urge  her  to  do  things  for  herself.  We  mothers 
sometimes  unconsciously  try  to  'go  agin  nater'  as 
old  Aunt  Susie  would  say.  The  only  wise  way  is 
to  let  the  child  'learn  by  doing",  confident  that 
Mother  is  always  ready  to  give  just  the  right 
amount   of  help  when  it  is   needed." 

National   Kindergarten  Ass'n. 

O 

A  Help  for  Making  Jelly 

1  ACCIDENTALLY  stumbled  onto  a  great  help  in 
jelly  making.  I  was  short  of  dishes  to  cook 
the  fruit  in  (which  happened  to  be  currants  at  the 
time).  I  looked  the  pantry  over  in  search  of  some- 
thing I  could  possibly  use.  I  noticed  an  extra 
aluminum  coffee  pot  on  a  high  shelf.  "Well,  why 
not  use  the  coffee  pot.  and  also  another  In  daily 
use?" 

I  stem  my  currants,  for  I  can  the  fruit  also. 
So  the  pots  held  quite  a  lot  of  currants.  I  boiled 
them  five  minutes  for  a  first  extraction,  then  ten 
minutes  for  a  second  extraction,  simply  pouring 
the  very  clear  juice  out  each  time.  Then  I  canned 
the  remaining  "currants  right  from  the  pot  with- 
out water.  How  easy  I  The  juice  was  measured 
in  a  cup  as  I  poured  it  out! 

Other  fruits  that  work  as  well  in  this  way  are 
raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries  and  grapes.  For 
home  use  no  jelly  bag  need  be  used,  but  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  one  could  simply  pour  the  juice 
through  a  bag.  I  mix  the  canned  currants  with 
three  times  their  bulk  of  rhubarb  at  canning  time 
or  some  other  time.  That  makes  the  seeds  un- 
objectionable.  and  raisins  can  he  added  to  make 
pies.  I  aNo  put  the  currants  in  mincemeat  or 
with  canned  apples.  Addie  Folsom. 


Prevent  Diphtheria 

By   R.  G.  BE.VCHLEY,   M.   D.,  Dr.   F.  H., 
and  NELL  C.  WESTCOTT 

DIPHTHERIA  is  now  a  preventable  disease! 
No  longer  does  it  sweep  the  country  anJ 
snuff  out  hundreds  of  young  lives  as  it  dij 
in  former  years.  If  your  child  should  contrac| 
diphtheria   you    have   only   yourself   to  blame. 

But  this  dread  disease  does  take  its  toll  and 
its  victims  are  needless  sacrifices  to  neglect  ana 
ignorance.    Toxin-antitoxin   or  toxoid   prevents  iJ 

Take  your  child  to  your  family  physician  oJ 
to  a  child  clinic  for  the  immunizing  treatment! 
This  treatment  is  given  once  each  week  for  thrw 
weeks.  After  a  period  of  from  three  to  siil 
months    the    child    will    be    safe    from   diphther 

A  few  children   require   further  doses  to  makf 
the   protection   complete   but   your  doctor  can 
absolutely    certain    of    this    by    giving    the  Shicl 
test    several    months    after    the    first    treatmenu 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  are  particit 
larly  susceptible  to  diphtheria.  Up  to  the  agl 
of  nine  months,  however,  the  infant  is  practij 
cally  immune  but  between  the  ages  of  one  ye 
and  five  years,  the  disease  is  most  fatal.  Foi 
this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  wait  until  the  chili| 
enters  school  where,  in  most  states,  with  youi 
permission,   he   will    receive   the   treatment. 

The    following   brief    table    of   statistics  spea 
emphatically  by  showing  the  death  rate  per  100.| 
000  persons  before  and  after  toxin-antitoxin  w» 
given  the   children  in   these   communities: 

1921 
^  Before  Toxin 

Antitoxin         Alt« 

San  Joaquin  county,  Calif 51.0 

New  Haven,  Conn 14.4 

Syracuse,  New  York    44.2 

Middletown,  New  York,  has   had  no  case  o{  dipbi 
theria  since  1925. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  diph' 
theria  is  on  the  way  to  being  wiped  off  the  mapl 
Protect  your  child  and  your  community  by  taki 
iiig  advantage  of  immunization.  It  is  .simple,  saf^ 
and  sure. 

-0( — - 


PE.VR   C'ONSER\'E 

FIVE  cups  peeled  and  chopped  pear.i.  two  leu 
ons,    five    cups    sugar,    one   orange,   two  cup 
raisins.    Run  fruit  through  the  food  chopper  wtlj 
foarse  knife.    Add  sugar.    Cook  slowly  till  thick 
Pour  into  hot  glasses.   Cover  with  melted  paraffir 

A.  F. 
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future  Farmers 

L[{E  barn    of    the    average    farm 

5er\e.s  mimerous  purposes.    It  is 

[storeroom  and  the  garage.    It  is 

Itiebarn  that  fodder  and  grain  are 

seed.-  and  implements  housed, 
liorses.  cows  and,  now  and  then, 
ipoultn.'  kept. 

bit  how  many  farmers  realize  the 
t  the  barn  plays  in  the  formation 
[their  children's  characters.  We 
Ulain  that  our  sons  and  daugh- 
svearn  to  flock  to  the  city,  that 
(have  no  desire  to  remain  on  the 
their  parents  lived  on.  Is  this 
Ulmost  wholly  our  fault?  What 
( we  done  to  make  farm  life  inter- 
im during:  the  formative  years  of 
[Children  s  lives  on  the  old  home- 
id* 

)je  way  to  lead  your  children  to 
[farming  i.s  by  making  the  farm 
jleasant  place  to  live  on,  a  place 
Interest  and  color. 

playground    of    your    children 

naturally  is  the  bam.  Here 
lldhood  dreams  are  woven — not 
«t  the  home  itself — but  around  the 

Playing  in    the   bam.   children 

I  farm  implements,   farm   machin- 

,  farm  tools   of   every  sort.   They 

crops    and    foods    and    fodders. 

n-atch   the   horses,    cows,    hogs 
ipoultn,-.  They  thus  absorb  a  start- 
knowledge     of     the     occupation 

their  parents  pursue  and  the 
ler  which    they    prefer  for   them, 

luce  the  barn  is  the  favorite  play- 
Dd  of  the  farm,  why  not  make 
and  attractive?  First  of  all 
wgly  clean  the  outside  and  in- 
,  and  cle;uiing  must  of  necessity 
•  a  thorough  painting.  Next  time 
are  in  town  purchase  enough 
i-lead  paint  to  dress  up  the  out- 
I  of  the  harn  with  an  appealing 
paint.  Then  tackle  the  inside 
;  more  white-lead  paint,  using  a 
t combination  which  will  be  pleas 
[to  growing  children. 

i  will  make  the  children's  play- 
Ed  attractive  and  in  doing  so  will 
i  them  satisfied  to  play  at  farm- 
J until,  (almost  before  you  realize 
(they  are  doing  actual  farming. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Peach  Cobbler 

differ>'nce  between   a  cobbler 
«nd  a  deep  dish  fruit  pie  w  ith  a 
lit  crust  .'<tems  to  be  that  in  the 
*'  the  dough  is  under  the  fruit 
fin  the  latter   the  fruit  is  under 
[lough.  When  made  with  peaches 
*ler  is  fine  .served  hot,  with  hard 
A  good  de.ssert  for  one  of  those 
?w.tedly    Cool    summer    days,    or 
hhen  rain  has  cast  a  bit  of  gloom 
the  household.     The    directions 
Making  it  are  given  by  the  Bureau 
«>nie  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
it  of  Agriculture, 
pint    sifted    soft-wheat    flour, 
►•fourths  teaspoon  salt,  one  table- 
sugar,    two    teaspoons    baking 
•"iix  tablespoons  fat,  one-half 
^Bilk,  two  quarts  sliced  peaches, 
[to  taste,  spice  if  desired,  butter. 
the  flo\ir,  salt,  sugar  and  bak- 
[PWder  together.    Cut  in  the  fat, 
L""*  milk  and   mix  well.    Roll   the 
"I'l  a   thin    sheet,    cover    the 
and  .-ides   of   a   deep    baking 
f  "ith  it,  and  spread  on  the  j.each- 
'»ven  layers.    Sprinkle  with  the 
'»nd  spi,e  and  dot  with  butter. 
*='<■<)•  put  thin  strips  of  the  pas- 

W'''  ^^^  ^"P-    ^^^*^  ^^^  cobbler 
*t  oven  (about  400  degrees  F.  • 
peai  hos   are   tender.     Serve 
■lard  sauce  or  m'd  with  plain 

'Pped   Cli\TiTl. 


% 


ThUt  picture  was  taken  at  the  annual   meetinn  «f  the   Farm   Wontpn'ii  .Soclell p»,  «>f  which  lh«Tr  ur«-  tw«lve  in  I^ncaNter  county,  ut  thi-  Mlllersvllle  Te»        | 

College,   MlllersvUle,   PeiuuylvaiU».    The    membership   uf   the   twelve   i^uups   la  about  itOO. 


I^DES   YOUa    PALI.    FASHION 
Ifcr,  ,  BOOK 

■-.,.'      '     .-:.\.!r   or   stiimp.-t   f,.;- 

fclo-i  »"''■"  *■'•'"  »'"'  Winter 
'■■11  Bu,,k  ,jf  KiL-hlotis.  .-h'.winK 
^riateJ.  i,iui  r.,nuiitiiti(t  5<Ki  ilc- 
_^,  "1  la.li.s'  inl.'»,''es"  iind  diil- 
,J  f'attorii.-.  a  coiiclyp  i-t.il  .-(.ni- 
,"'*■«  "rti.le   on    drej-smnklnft. 

Cn     K"'"'-''  ''"■  t»iP  needle   (il- 
"ne  91  ,,f  tliP  various,    simple 
'I  all   valuable    hints    to    the 
rjl^^'-'makiT. 

^vi„        ''"ttern       Department. 
■  yanln     Farmer.     7301     Penii 


Signs  of  the  New  Season 


No.  G941.— L.idies'  (\renn.  Cut  in  five 
sizes:  34,  3G,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bu.-it  meas- 
ure. A  3S-inch  ."i/.o  re(|iilres  4',  yards  i.f 
:{9-in(h  material.  For  roiurastinif  material 
';!  yard  Is  rec|Uired  39  iiuhe.^  wide  cut 
crosswise.     Frii  e    IJic   or   two    for   ;!j<'. 

No.  6714.— L,adios'  dre.-^->.  I'ut  In  llv'> 
sizes:  31.  3t>,  3'*.  40  and  42  liiche.s  bust 
mea;<ure.  A  38-iiii  h  Mm>  re.|Uir.-s  1',  yard-t 
of  ay-Ulih  liiatirial.  For  tic  tab.-«  of  nl>- 
liofi  ■,  yard  !.■<  reinilred.  The  width  of 
Ilie  ilr>'-s  at  thf  |..«.r  edi;.<  with  fiili\c.j,j 
•  Mended  t!*  J",  y^iids.  True  15c  or  two 
for   2.-.C. 

No.  CtiL'J. — dill?"'  illfs.J.  Clll  ill  f'Mir  r<l/..>- 
'J.  4.  !>  and  S  yi-ars.  A  Ij-year  sl70  i-^iiulres 
.',  yards  of  S.'i-liHli  m  il'-rial.  For  collar. 
I'l'it  Htul  band  t  iilT!«  of  contraslin*;  mate- 
rial ■>,  yard  3.'  iii' lii.^  wide  i.*  t.'.iuireil. 
1  ut  iio.-'swise.    I'n,  >■   '..'n    .r  two  f..r  IJ.V  . 

No.    «7l!t.  -I-iiili'.H     h.aise    fi U.     t'ut    In 

Inur  .«!/•<!<:  .^iPia!l.  ,'<l-:tt>:  medium.  :;s.|(': 
U-.TKe.  4J-H:  extra  l.ir>:e.  4t!- IS  in.  he.<  bu."! 
measure.  A  medium  .«lze  requires  4  yards 
of  35-iiiili  maieri.-il.  For  ,  .■ntra.'»tin»;  ma- 
terial ■■',  y.-ird  3.'i-ini  he^^  wide  i^  re.tulred. 
I  ut  crosswl.xe.  I'la.'^  blndlliK'  l''.|iilre.M  .", 
varii.s  I'.j  tnelip.*  wide.  Price  Lie  or  two 
for  L'.V. 

No.  6958.— r. I rl.-"'  dre.*^.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  A  in-year  size  re- 
nuires  2'»  yariM  of  39-Inch  material.  Col- 
lar and  ruffs  of  eontrastifiK  material  re- 
qulresj  '.  yard  39  Inches  wide.  The  tie  of 
riblxm  requlren  \  yard.  Price  15c  or 
two    for    25i'. 


HOW    TO    OBDEB 

Write     \our     name    and     address 

dearly.     Slate   number    and    size   of 

each    pattern.     Price    13c    each,    twu 

for  2,"i-.     Send   stamps  oi-  coin.    Our 

Fashion   Magazine  will   help  in  pre- 

paring:   your    wirdrobo.     I'opy    only 

](-V.     Address    I'atlern    Department. 

Pennsvlvania     Farmer.     73i.U     Penn 

Ave..    Piltsburch.    Pa. 

.Vo.  6!ii;). — T.ulie.!'  dre.^s.  Cut  in  th.' 
.-■•'/.••ji;  34.  36,  3>i,  io  and  12  Inche.a  bii'<t  mean- 
':re.  A  3s-ii,>h  fiiC  renulres  4  yards  of 
.19-lncli  nuiterlal.  The  width  of  Hie  ilress 
•it  Hie  lowei-  edue  with  plaits  extended  ir« 
1"  1    vards.     Price    l.ti'   or   two    fur   25e. 

N.i.  6779.  l.-otle-i'  dale.'  .-et.  I'ut  in  live 
.•!|/.es:  31.  M,  Ii^.  40  and  42  iiidios  bust 
measure,  wi'li  •■  >rre>p  .|.,|jnt  waist  me:...<. 
tire,  2<«.  30.  32.  31  and  M  Iih  hos.  To  make 
the  set  for  a  3S-inch  size  reijulre!"  I's  yards 
of  :).'>- in -h  ni.iterial.  To  trim  wlih  lace  oi 
cilKliiK  requires  3  yards.  For  shoulder 
.straps  of  ribbon  l'»  yards  Is  required. 
Price   Mh-  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  6947.— Mlsse.s"  dre.*.^.  Cut  In  three 
sizes:  16.  18  and  2tl  years.  An  18-year  size 
reinilres  4  1-3  yards  of  .39-inch  material. 
The  KBsh  of  ril>l>on  requires  2'-  yurdo. 
Price  Ifx-  or  two  f..r  2.'^-. 
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No.  6948. — L,adie.s'  dress.  Cut  in  nine 
sizes:  38,  40.  42.  44.  46.  48.  .Vj.  52  and  54 
inches  bust  measure.  A  46-Inch  size  re- 
quires 4\  yards  of  39-in(h  material.  For 
cuntrasting  material  ^i  yard  39  imhe.'?  wide 
is  required.  The  width  of  the  dress  at 
the  lower  edge  with  fulness  extended  is 
2"^    yards.     Price   15c  or  two  fi^r   25i-. 

No.  6167. — Ladies^  hou.se  dre.ss.  Cut  in 
nine  .lizes:  36.  38,  40.  42.  44.  46,  48,  51)  and 
52  inches  bust  measure.  A  46-inch  size  re- 
quires 5's  yards  of  material  39  inches  wide 
or  wider.  To  make  collar,  vestee.  cuffs 
and  belt  of  contrasting  material  requires 
■'h  yard  39  inches  wide.  The  width  of  the 
dress  at  the  lower  edge  with  plait  fulne.ss 
extended  is  2^4  yards.  Price  15c  or  two 
for    25c. 

No.  6950. — Ladies^  work  pajamas.  Cut 
in  five  sizes:  34,  36.  38.  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  To  make  the  garment  of 
one  material  in  a  38-inch  size  requires  4'i 
yards  35  inches  wide.  To  make  side  front 
and  back  of  waist  portions  of  contrasting 
material  requires  1  yard.  Price  15c  or 
two    for   25c. 

No.  6355. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
6  months.  1.  2  and  3  years.  A  2-year  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  For 
pockets  and  facing  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial on  collar  and  cuffs  'j  yard  27  inches 
wide  is  required.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 


Timely  Tips 


FOR  a  trifle.  I  bought  a  rubber 
kneeling-pad,  and  it  saves  my 
knees,  my  hose,  my  time,  my  back, 
and  my  disposition  when  I  wash  lin- 
oleum floors,  or  do  any  painting  or 
varnishing.  It  also  acts  as  a  cushion 
on  my  high  stool  while  I  iron.  Some- 
times I  stand  on  it  to  iron. 

*  *     « 

When   a   child's    toe-nails   begin    to 
turn  down,  his  shoes  are  too  short. 
«      *      * 

When  Sonny  is  two,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  teach  him  to  remove  his  cap 
when  he  enters  a  house. 

*  «     • 

Egg  custards,  ready  for  the  oven, 
still  uncooked,  are  often  relished  by 
children  more  than  the  baked  cus- 
tard, and  are  Just  as  wholesome. 

*  »     * 

Milk  is  a  food,  and  as  such  should 
be  sipped  slowly,  not  gulped  down 
like    water. 

*  *      * 

Figs  are  good  cooked,  put  through 
the  food-chopper.  After  this  they 
may  be  eaten  plain,  or  with  cream 
and  sugar,  on  cereal  or  custards,  in 
.sandwiches,  gelatin. 

*  *      * 

A  little  lamp  oil  in  the  porch  clean- 
ing water  will  make  it  dust  off  easier 
after  it  is  dr>'. 

:i<        H<        4> 

Let  some  cold  water  stand  in  the 
cocoa  pan  a  little  while  before  you 
wash   it. 

«     *     • 
A  towel-rack,  screwed  to  the  clo.set 
shelf  so   that   the   rack   hangs   down- 
ward,   makes    a    good    bar    to    hang 
clothes  on. 

•     •     • 
Why     is     baby     "cranky?"      He 
might    have    a    canker    sore    in    his 
mouth.     He   might   have   sore   throat. 
Don't  neglect  to  look  in  his  mouth. 

M.   C.  B. 
O 

CAN'T  AFFOKD  NOT  TO  CAN 
TOMATOES 

'T^)MATOE.S  are  one  food  that  the  home- 
X  maker  can  hardly  afford  not  to  make 
ii!«e  of.  says  Miss  Suwan  Z.  Wilder,  ex- 
ten.»loii  specialist  in  foi>ds  and  nutrition 
;it  South  Dakota  .State  CoUplp.  They  are 
.•1  xery  valuable  food— particularly  because 
of  their  richness  In  Vitaiuon  C— they  are 
incxpeii.-lve.  they  are  easily  (..nneil.  and 
they  nii.ke  u  line  .luli.stitute  for  more  ex- 
pensive fruits  whii  h  w.'Uld  l:avo  to  be 
poi'hased     111     the     wllit' r. 

When  (aMuilii;  lotn.-itops  ..!fie,t  ..i:I\  tie 
best.  Dip  Iheni  ill  l.oillnir  walT  fi  i  at-out 
a  iiiititite  end  then  Into  t  |.l  water  !.i  re- 
TtL.ve  llie  skins  .-nd  core.  Pack  iinire.||:,|,- 
ly  into  jais.  add  a  level  teaspoon  of  s.ilt  (,> 
.1  t,u:rt  ami  fill  tiie  i:it  with  hot  wiit<  r 
•  r  hot  toni.ito  jiiico.  Pro.  ...^s  4*  minute^ 
;•!  the  hot  water  liath.  If  the  t.  mat  ^e.^  ;iri> 
loiiiim    ii,.t    throuiihout     the    Jar    can    he 

seiiled  Jil.d  then  processed.  <  thei wise.  Ih-- 
.*e:,llnt.'  is  only  partial  before  pri"es!>lnf{ 
and    the    nv.:'\    sealinp    is    afteiwanl. 

"Four  times  a  week  Is  Hot  too  ■ften  to 
rerve  c!imieil  toniati.es,"  Miss  Wilder  .siiv- 
■  The  family  will  n.it  tile  of  them  since 
there  are  so  ininy  different  ways  to  serve 
them.  They  may  he  combined  In  >rplatll!s 
alone  or  with  ve>.'et«bles  aial  servni  with 
w-hlpped  cream  or  salad  dres<iln>;.  Toma- 
toes sweetened,  covered  with  a  ridi  bli<- 
cuit  dough  and  baked,  are  good.  Chopped 
crl.«p  bacon  may  also  be  mixed  In  the 
di'Ugh  •• 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


September  6,  itai 


Save  Time 
Save  Labor 
Save  Expense 


When  chickens  perch  ^  upon 
roosts  "painted"  with  "Black 
Leaf  40",  fumes  are  slowly 
released  which  permeate  the 
feathers,  killing  the  lice. 
Further  details  sent  on  re- 
quest. The  $1.23  package  will 
"paint"  100  feet  of  roosts 
(sufficient  for  150  to  200 
birds).  Individual haindling of 
birds  is  no  longer  necessary. 


FUMES 

Kill  Lice 

Over'niqht. 

'Mnf'theUoosts  mHi 
iMackleaf4d 

Only  a  small  paint  brush, 
"Black  Leaf  40"  and  a 
few  minute*'  time  for 
lightly  "painting"  top  of 
rooats  are  required  to  de- 

louae  your  entire   flock. 

The  laborious  methods  of  dusting,  dipping 
and  greasing  each  bird  are  .done  away  with. 

Ask  Your  Experiment  Station 

Experiment  Stations  recommend  the 
"Black  Leaf  40"  poultry  lice  control. 
Poultrymen  all  over  the  country 
praise  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  If 
your  feed,  seed,  drug,  hardware  or 
hatchery  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct,  sending  dealers  name. 


Tobacco  ByProdudm  A  Chemical  Corp,,  fcfc.»         Loulmvllle,  My, 


Black  Leaf 40 

KILLS  LICE  WHILE  FLOCK  ROOSTS 


TEEN'S 

TATE 

URERVISED 


LOOO  TESTED 
A.RRED  ROCK 
ABY       CHICKS 


FOR     EARLY    BROILERS 

STEEN'S  POULTRY  FARM,     Box  2,     Dagsboro.  Delaware 


•BEEF  SCRAPi 

u-itli  foff jne 

Tl><-  <Til)  Bi'l  i'lrjp  rniilJining  i"<linc  in  il» 
bcxl  lurm. 

I.i.linr  it  nrrrimty  lo  thr  pmpw  growUi  of  ih«- 

r.<-p-&rf  rhiclu.  In  |^»winjl  yoiuig  MiM*.  and  tn 
riuld*'  \ayrr*  lo  pKuhirr  mMxinium  jrirld-*.  It  i*  ihr 
grratr-t  knoMn  hralili  bnil'i'T. 

lf\iif  mu'd  »>ilh  Bi-if  !v-rap  in»uri«  grntrr 
•  ^•iinilatinD  "f  th"-  tnlirr  ralicm.  I^«»  prolcia  i> 
fcniirrH  mt«i  inn-Minal  <li"tiirb«n«-r«  mir  prrally 
rr>iii>-nl.  This  mran,  morr  InaWe  rbirkn.  bctlCT 
pr'.xtli,  frt  I  H.im  friim  ili-ra«r«  and  morr  igj;,. 

—  |u<l  oriT  thii  Bi-rf  Srap  and  r<-ap  ihr  profita 
thai  •  omi-  friMB  it>  u-i'.  rS»  iiu-rraw  in  prirr. 

<'on<inlitln«o<l  By  -  ProHurtw  €"o. 
:iOili  &  Kat-e  MtM.         Phlla^  Pa. 


Ba»S\:^  BARRED  vtacKS, 

Buy    Voui     Pullett.    Cockerrli    A.    Cockt    Now       ' 
Pne«i    about    1-3    let*    ttian    Utar. 

I'.u-  hu.ln.  h  >lth..  Irtt  ranoe  re»rcil  >  un^s'ir* 
.M»B\  inlliH.-  rp»i|\  to  »'»ii  la>iiik  lock/ rcl» 
aiiil  <•>(*-  ahh'  t<i  ^.tainp  ilw  ulnliiv  t  i  lt\  awl 
(•a>    in    \'>ur    fl-^jolt. 

,1'aili.'     Strain     l.«     AJnirira'*    nld.si     iii'l 

trat'sl   lavlim    -train    <if   Il'trlt'.—oat.fulb 

•-el'-Pti>1.     IrapiUNtr^     •ii'l     pi'<li«rf,'il     (or 

i-   -inoc  IgS'.i.   WiniKr-   in   all  tli"  kail- 

,  ,^^  ...i    muSi'Stt      Rcmrrl-    uu    lo    :!J9    »««■< 

kJ*^"    l.tvinu     at     11»    di\-.     (-■uiiom.r-.     ri-i">r' 

f  ■cX  »\i'ni!'*   up  to  471    <•-("     G«    l»lo~t 

;.-:    •.     1     ..it.ll..-. 

J.  W.  rAUKS  •  SONS  Boi  C,  Altoena,  Pa. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FRCC 

SHIP  VorR  l.n'B  BtOIIJBn.''  and  other  iioiiltr?  ta 
Now  York's  Oldest  IM"  Poultnr  I!ou»  ■«  li«S. 
Wa  W9  Ixindad  commlMlon  nief(*«nla  Rirda  f-d; 
nxtima  madn  dill).  Highest  pnr»w  Oiir  ouU»t  It 
unlimliad  Inqtilra  ahoiit  ««  Writ"  for  quot»tlon«. 
rtt'ot.  law.  shIpDins  iintnirtlnna  Holiday  CaliB- 
rtar  F.ildar  F  2.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Inc., 
WMt   Wuhinotoii    Msrkat.    Niw   Vert   City. 


WILL  SHIP  C.0.0.         25        50,.  .I»0 

S     C.    R»di    12.75  li.OO  19.00 

Burrtd    Rorki    2.75     5.00     9.00 

White     Lrghorni     2.25     4.00     7.00 

Heavy    Mi«ed     2.50     «.50     « 00 

Light    Minnd     2.00     3.75     6.00 

4.1   leu— 1.001   Iota   la  laaa      Fn^  ran<.? 
|.in'„    dallrery.     rircular  _     _ 

LAUVCR.      Box  F.      MeALISTERVILLE.    PA. 


Death  for 
Poultry  Wonns 


W.    A. 


QUALin 


T«iicr«d  Str.  W. 
Barred  Rooki  . 
S.    C.    Redi  , 

^^ng/i|/fi    Haavy    Mixed    .. 

CHlClkS  '^ '"'•  *"""' 

1001^..   lira  dainary 


La«.  17.00  par  100 
(00  »tr  100 

8.00  «er  100 

7.00  per  100 
6.00  oar  lOO 

.Oii  IMM  <  te  laaa;  1.000  l.ta  la  lata. 

(luranirad.    Order  from  Uiii  ad  or 


Nicotine  and  Kamala,  the  two  ingredients 
of  Pratts  N-K  Tablets,  kills  round  and  tape 
worms  better  than  any  other  vermifuges. 
But  they  must  be  fresh.  Pratts  made  these 
fine  ingredients  practical  to  use.  By  encas- 
ing them  in  hard,  insoluble,  airtight,  scam- 
less  coating  that  preserves  their  freshness 
and  strength.  Only  the  grinding  of  the 
gizzard  dissolves  them.  That  releases  thesis 
fine  ingredients  fresh  and  potent.  Right 
where  worms  thrive — in  the  intestines.  Sec 
your  dealer  or  order  by  mail  according  to 
directioos. 

p     ^         Ika 

N-K  Tablets 

GmarantteJ  "  istiifacHon  or  ytmr  mm»j  hack  " 


NICOTINCv 
KAMALA./ 


irnia  fjr  fre«  rtrriilar 

C.  p.  LEISTER,  Box  P.  McAKitenrille.  Pa. 

ULSH'S  Saperior  Chicks 

Wl.  !■'    XVwiIl'l"!'.--    ail'l    Wlllto    11'v.k,      .!■...() 

p.'r  1'.".  Burri'd  R.wk...  Slim  i"-r  I'li, 
II•■av^  MlT'll.  *K  111  P'T  100  liiii'-.  ll\.>iM 
nijiu.wl  I'mti  ..r  I' (I  II  iv.tlac.'  i«l'l 
IAS.    E     ULSH.  Beaver  8prln«a,    Pi. 

Rarfd  Rorks  .  !«  00  p.>r  100 
ll.'aiv  Mined  .  7  "0  t"-r  100 
Ailra'-t|in  iTi'-Ps  on  :i  *  I 
V.  .1!  ..M  ■  111.  1  -  '•  ')  11  I'M. 
iij"    I  1.1     111'..    i.\ii   arnral. 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Quaiityciiick8;::.rM:::J"'':irJJ 


All   from  fr.-"-.  rani;.' 

nni  ■»!    «i;i    quail''.     KiiiLi 

PEOL*  POULTRY  V*RDS 


I    (I'l'-k*     Live  tir<n>ald 
r-.l     (■aiiiU.it    fi.. 
Rnt  44.  Beaver  Sorinis,  Pa. 


.SF.E  VOIR  DEALRR  :  IF  HE  CAN'T 
SIPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  monry  order  nr  atnmp^.  indicating  tbe 
aizi:  and  quaatity  desired.  We  pjy  poatafc. 


Adult  Siu 
Mb.  Birds  and  over 

SO tl.M 

100 1.7$ 

S»« 7.0* 

lOOO «.•• 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  IM   Walnut   Street 
Uept.l4<-A.    Philadelphia.  Pa 


Chick  Sixe 
Ooder  «-lb. 

S» »  .tj 

100 1.00 

StO 4.5« 


Navy  Brand  CoHOtntratad  Bultarmilk 

Prom  Tubarculln  Tattatf  Cowt 

23  ix-r  oent  milk  soli<l;.  n  per  r.  ut  la.-Ur  add.  ihiek 
as  riuiard  wiUi  no  r.vreuti  in^r.-dient^  Il."lue*M 
(  »«-l)ir*ln«  and  Ici^cns  'lankter  from  (-.L^-jdl'isti 
liiT'-asM  o<(  pr.>duni.iD  and  promoir*  (ariiliir  and 
i.u.liahiliir.  <>o<>d  f.ir  (hlok.*.  (idiIok  an.l  lavlna 
l.nru  s.iM  dir.vl  fi..m  ilie  fm-t/in'  In  liarr.h  of 
alf..i'    H".   11.*     If«ir  iMirfls     .iiviiit   mn   |h. 

TmiSVlUi  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  #!  TITUSVILLE.  PA. 


The  World's  Poultry  Congress  I  HeTB^S  a  great  XEW 


B>-  H.  C.  KNANDEL 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

r.i'U  f.'r     wint.'r     twoiI-T*      Ifatnhoa 

•v.ry    iraek  100    10    l.Ool    lot,*      Trt'^"    vrwi 

'*n    afford.  Spoelal    Fy)lder    FBEK       Write 
J  flr^t     to 

8.  W.  BXOIE,  Bot  M,   MiddUcrcek.  ta. 


ENGLAND  certainly  did  herself 
proud,  not  only  in  staffing  the 
greatest  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress ever  held,  but  in  extending  most 
extraordinary  hospitality. 

One  evening  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ministry 
staged  a  pageant,  the  like  of  which 
we  from  the  United  States  had  never 
seen.  This  event,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  two  hours,  was  beia  in  an 
open  air  theater  directly  in  front  of 
the  mammoth  Crystal  Palace  build- 
ings. The  first  event  was  musical  se- 
lections by  massed  bands  nuiabering 
230  pieces.  Next  32  horsed,  ^woperly 
mounted,  performed  as  human  beings. 
These  beasts  could  waltz,  two-slep, 
one-step  and  do  anything  in  the  dance 
line  that  our  young  Americans  can  do. 
The  Scotties  with  their  bjgpipes,  20 
in  number,  added  to  our  enjoyment. 
The  fourth  act  was  that  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery. There  were  six  sett,  of  six 
horses  each,  hitched  together.  1  liis 
made  a  total  of  36  horses  with  12 
drivers.  These  magnificently  trained 
beasts  kept  perfect  time  with  the 
music  and  cut  beautiful  figures  tiavel- 
ing  at  fast  speed  and  pulling  the  can- 
nons behind  them. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  at  this 
pageant  was  a  group  of  256  air  re- 
cruits. These  young  men,  all  of  one 
size  and  dressed  in  light  blue  sweat- 
ers, white  trunks,  black  socks  and 
white  shoes,  made  a  wonderful  ir.i- 
pression.  They  went  through  various 
acrobatic  stunts  with  marvelous  pr--'- 
cision. 

The  "Heinz"  of  British  Isles 

The  sixth  event  consisted  of  six 
Scots  with  bagpipes  who  furnished 
music  for  some  clever  Scottish  dances. 
Once  again  the  massed  bands  came 
on  the  field  and  played  "Der  Ringdes 
Nibelungen"  by  Wagner  and  "Grand 
Overture  Solennelle  1812"  by  Tschal- 
kowsky.  The  latter  work  was  syn- 
chronized with  flares,  bombs  and 
shells  depicting  graphically  the  story 
the  composer  had  in  mind.  As  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment came  to  a  close  with  the 
thousands  in  attendance  rising  and 
singing  in  unison  "Abide  With  Me." 

On  Saturday.  July  26,  a  very  pleas- 
ant trip  was  made  by  automobile  to 
Cambridge  where  we  were  the  guests 
of  Chivers  &  Company  ithe  Heinz  of 
the  British  Isles  i .  This  company  owns 
700  acres  of  land  and  controls  over 
2,000  acres.  Most  of  the  700  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
and  the  canning  of  this  is  done  on  the 
farm  on  which  the  large  factory  is 
located.  No  vegetables  are  canned. 
Most  excellent  Percheron  horses, 
Shorthorn  cattle,  Black  Leghorn  and 
Light  Sussex  poultry  and  several 
thousand  hogs  are  owned  by  this 
company. 

Music   and   Fireworks 

Some  time  was  spent  at  Cambridge 
University  visiting  some  of  the  col- 
leges which  go  to  make  up  this  great, 
renowned  English  university.  We 
were  entertained  at  tea  in  Magdalene 
College  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ramsey. 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. King's  College  chapel  was 
also  viewed.  This  structure  was  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  is  of 
architectural  desigrn  similar  to  that 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  Sunday  many  of  us  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
church  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Every 
one  who  visits  London  makes  an  effort 
to  .see  St.  Paul's,  which  is  a  massive 
structure  seating  several  thousand. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the 
American  folks  in  visiting  various 
parks  and   sight-.seeing. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  28.  a  rare 
musical  treat  was  in  store  for  all  of 
us.  At  8:00  p.  m.  Sir  Thomas  Beech- 
am  led  an  orchestra  of  over  300  pieces 
and  a   choir  of  over   2,000  voices   in 


Handel's   "Messiah."    The  soloistj 
tenor,    bass,    contralto    and   sopn 
were    artists.     I    wish   you   could 
have    heard    the    grand    finale, 
Hallelujah  Chorus." 

•At  the  conclusion  of  this  concei 
the  Air  Ministry  of  England  ?tage( 
the  largest  and  most  impressive  lis 
play  of  fireworks  any  of  our  peopjJ 
ever  witnessed.  Some  set  pieces  wen 
several  hundred  feet  in  length  depict! 
ing  water  falls,  "the  battle  of  the  fu. 
ture,"  etc.  Hundreds  of  .skyrockelj 
rising  high  Into  the  air  and  breaki^ 
into  most  unusual  colors  and  deiif 
thrilled  us  every  minute  durjig 
'  hour's    celebration. 

Long    to   be   Remembered 

The  last  night  in  London  all  deie] 
gates  were  guests  of  the  Corporatioi 
of  London  at  Guild  Hall — a  most 
elusive   building.    Here   the  jood  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  the  fatrceij 
from  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  mixed  «1t| 
the  elite  of  London's  society    .\  bui 
fet  supper  was  served  to  the  hundrw 
of  guests  and  dancing  was  enjnyod  1 
those  wlio  desired  or  needed  more  f 
ercise.     The    Lord    Mayor    the  Rigli| 
Honorable  Sir  William  Alfieii  Wati 
low  K.  B.  E.  and  wife,  togtther  m^ 
other   high   officials   in   London,  wd 
corned  us. 

We   all    left    London   after  visiti 
our     beloved     ambassador.     Genen 
Dawes,  with  the  feeling  that  Englai 
certainly  had  done  everything  witl 
her  power  to  make  the  World's  PouJ 
try    Congress    a    huge    success.    ~ 
spirit   of    good    will    between  the 
countries  represented  cannut  but  hell 
to  make  for  better  understanding  1 
tween  nations.    Every   major  brand 
of  the  government  of  England  coopj 
erated  to  the  fullest  extent    We 
long    remember    the    Fouitli   Worldj 
Poultry    Congress    held    in    Londoi 
England,  in  1930. 


Possibly  Worms 

Hens  in  fine  condition.   .-uliJfinly  go  I 
i.-ime  and  soon  lie  on  side  and  cannoJF 
w.tll«.    Seem  to  go  partially  i.lind  anil 
do  not  eat.  -^  Reader 

Clarion  county.   Pa. 

THE   symptoms  you  de.^cribe 
be  the  result  of  worm  infe.^utioi 
after  effects  of  coccidiosi.-^.  lirabernei 
from  eating  decaying  fle.^h  or  ranfl 
paralysis.    An  examination  of  the  fl 
testinal  contents  will  tell  ynu  wbetlMJ 
or  not  worms  are   present,  the 
history    of    the     flock    will    in<ii»1 
whether  or  not  coccidiosi.s  maybe' 
sponsible,    the    contents    if  the 
and  gizzard  wyi  show  if  the  birds  h»^ 
been  eating  decayed  flesh    t  not. 
if  these  three  causes  do  not  seem ' 
sponsible,  probably  range  paral.wwj 
the  cause,  in  which  case  there  ^  ' 
cure,  except  to  remove  the  sick  W 
from  the  flock,  clean  and  disinfect  I 
house  and  maintain  the  best  of  «* 
dltions  in  the  hope  that  i   itherci 
will  not  appear. 

If  you  find  worms  you  can  "^^  *° 
capsules.    If  your  flock  lias  had  «" 
cidiosis  you  can  try  enteritis  po« 
the  use  of  which  is  often  ''enenc'*' 
overcoming  the  after  effects  of 
cidiosis. 

If  the  birds  have  been  eating  '^^» 

rion.    give    the    flock    a     '"''!^  ^irl 
pound  of  Epsom   salts   i  ■  r  '""    ^^(1 
iln  the  drinking  water,   and  a  » 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  to  those 


cannot  drink,  and  hunt    ip 


and 


the  decayed  carca.ss. 

It  is  extremely  difficnU  to  tel 
rau.se   of  such   troubles  a>  yo"      1 
about  at  long  range,  and  if  V'"'  J 
a  number  of  cases,  or  the  «'"",'  J] 
not  seem  to  clear  up,  it   '^■"^    gJ 
good  idea  to  call  In  your  '"^^"'^^^  (t^ 
whose    services    and   advue  a 
«nd  who  can  doubtless  ^1^''^'"^,  | 
cause  of  the  trouble  once  '>^' *f  g.i 
ailing  birds.  ^        ' 


for  HEAVY  DUTY 

at  a  Pttli:*:  SLRPill.SiXli;LY  LOW 


^^ 


*^lTHINTln 
pfACH  OF  AH 


Gootlyear  Path  finder  Tires  have  made  an 
honeint,  respectetl  name  for  themselves. 
Those  who  have  learned  by  experience 
what    good    service    these     tires    deliver, 

will    welcome     this    bigger,    stronger    Pathfinder 

Heavv   Dutv. 

Look  at  that  tread!    It  is  as  thick,  as  broad,  as 

massive  as  anv  tread  vou  can  find  on  a  heavv  dutv 

tire  — no  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  it. 

Beneath    that    big,  thick    tread  are  thousands  of 

Supertwist    Cords,  and    any  Goodyear   user   knows 

what  that  means  in  extra  wear. 
Go    to    the    nearest    Goodyear   dealer  —  examine 

this   great,  new  tire— judge    it    by  any  standard  — 

then    ask    the    price    and    you'll    say:    "That's    the 

lire  for  me." 


I'llhinuhr 


I 


THE      <;  R  E  A  I  E  S  T     \  A  M  E 


IN      RUBBER 


Cupn.uhl  111.?.  1>  Tlir  CoaJrrar  Tir>  *  liut-bcr  Ca  .  Itc 
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PENNSYLVANIA       PARMRR 


Septca4>er  8,  im 


Save  Time 
Save  Labor 
Save  Expense 

When  chickens  perch  upon 
roosts  "painted"  with  "Black 
Leaf  40",  fumes  are  slowly 
released  which  permeate  the 
feathers,  killing  the  lice. 
Further  detsuls  sent  on  re- 
quest. The  $  1 .25  package  will 
"paint"  100  feet  of  roosts 
(sufficient  for  150  to  200 
birds) .  Individual  hsmdling  of 
birds  is  no  longer  necessary. 


FUMES 

Kill  Lice 

Over-night. 

'MnftheKoosts  whh 
liMacklear4d 

Only  a  small  paint  brush. 
"Black  Leaf  40"  and  a 
few  minute*'  time  for 
lightly  "painting"  top  of 
rooata  are  required  to  de- 

_^ louae  your  entire   flock. 

The  laborioua  method*  of  dusting,  dipping 
and  greasing  each  bird  a  re  .done  away  with. 

AsIc  Your  Experiment  Station 

Experiment  Stations  recommend  the 
"Black  Leaf  40"  poultry  lice  control. 
Poultrymen  all  over  the  country 
praise  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  If 
your  feed,  seed,  drug,  hardware  or 
hatchery  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
order  direct,  sending  dealers  name. 


Tohatcco  By-Producim  A  Chemical  Corp**  *■«•»         LoulmvHtUp  My, 


Black Leaf 40 

KILLS  LICE  WHILE  FLOCK  ROOSTS 


)  TEEN'S 

kTATE 

SUPERVISED 

FOR 


STEEN'S  POULTRY  FARM,     Box  2, 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY       CHICKS 

EARLY    BROILERS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


•BEEF  SCR  API 

mtth  Iodine 

Tbr  only  Brci  Scrap  ronuining  iodine  in  iu 
bent  form. 

lo'line  ■«  nrrrmmry  to  ihr  proper  Krowth  of  di»- 
eavr-free  cbicka,  to  gTowia|t  younn  MoA,  •"''  •" 
rnable  layer*  to  prodorr  maximum  yield*.  It  li  the 
greatest  known  health  buiMrr. 

Iodine  mi«ed  with  Beef  Scrap  innires  itrealer 
a!«'>imilalion  of  the  entire  ration.  Leiia  protein  it 
rrmiired  mid  inteMinal  di»turh<u»ee«  «re  greatly 
redoeed.  Thi»  meana  more  livable  ehickn,  better 
grftwth,  frefdom  from  di4eaM'a  and  more  eggs. 

—just  order  this  Beef  Setup  and  reap  the  profita 
that  come  froa  its  nse.  No  inrreue  in  price. 

C«nMolld«t<>d    ByProdartN    Cm.  I 
»Oth  *  Raee  Sts.         PbUa^  Pa.  | 


Death  for 
Poultry  Worms 


PaOCSTS  BARRED  FOCKS 

Buy    Vouf    Pulleti,    Cockereli    A    Coekt    N«w       ' 
Prtwt    abMrt    1-3    l««    nitii    latar. 
Iliu.   husky,   hialtlu.   Ir»e  rang*  reared  \ mnis'ers 
.Many     puUstc*    read\     to    atart     laMitt:       t'nrlu-rr<U 
and   mcks    able  Uf   atamii    the   ibilii>    I'l   lay    aud 
|i»>    In    vour    floek. 

^»rark.<'     .strain     Is    America's    oldest     and 

^■«^lir"«tfst   lavlnK    '.:raln    of   no<*s— canfullv 

^■^r     sel.vied.     trapnested     and     rwdmrwd     for 

wT       cji!,   since  1883    Winners   In  all  the  lead- 

d^^^  Itm     roiuesu      Records    up    (o    33»    egiis 

^^^S  Lating     at     119     daya.     Canomers     rniort 

^^^    ftv-k  av.Tanea   up  to   171   miia.    Get   latest 

^^     prtrtvs    and    catalog. 
J.  W.  rAKKS  «  SONS  Boi  C,  Altoona,  Pa. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

BHIP  TOrR  IJ%ni  BtOIIJBIUS  and  othe^  pmiltrr  la 
Nnw  Yor»'»  Oldeat  l.li"  Pmiltry  Hoiuie  Ba*  liW. 
W«  are  bonded  nommlssloQ  merrbanta  Rirdi  ffdi 
retunu  made  daily.  lUgheat  pn<*«  Oiir  ouUH  i« 
unlimllad  Inqulr*  ktomit  tu.  Wri'n  for  quotatloiu, 
ontat.  tMi.  ihlpfrtni  liutfU'«ton*.  Holiday  Of 
(Ur  FVjIdar  P-1  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  IM.. 
Wtat  Wuhlaftea   Mirkft    Naw   VtrH   City. 

WILL  SKIP  c.0.0.      zs     w     in 

S.    C.    Radi    12.75  11.00  »9.00 

Barr«d    Rocki    2.7S     9.00     9.00 

White     Leghsrm     2.2S     4.00     7.00 

Heavy    Mixed    2.W    4.S0    1.00 

Lifht    IWIxetf    2.00     3.7S     6.00 

5'1()  lot*   Ho   laaa— l.onn   lot*   Is  last.     Fre*  range 

100%    dollrery.     Clraulw 

W.    A.    LAUVER.      Bm  F.      MtALIBTERVILLC.    PA. 

AWI^m  Wimtl    Tanered    Str.    W.    La«.  17.00  tar  100 

nil  AM  I  I     Barred    Ro«k(    1.00  Mr  100 

VVfmaJBB  a     ,    c     r,^,   S.OOoeriOO 

^mmmwf^ur^^    Heavy   MIxM    7.00  »«r  100 

l^HirKS    >-l«'«    Mixed  0.00  per  100 

*'■■■*'■»*'  1400  |->u  'i«  !•••:  1.000  Inu  le  leei. 
lOOft  Uva  dallvary  riaraoiead.  Order  rmm  thia  ad  or 
irrlt«  for  fraa  <*rCT»lar 

C.  p.  LEISTER.  Bti  P.  McAlbtcniBc.  Pt. 

ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

Wliitp  Wvandoite^  and  WUlIo  Il'vks  'li  lO 
per  1"".  Barn-d  Boek*.  JCno  per  loo. 
Hean  Mixed.  »«  it"  l>eT  lO"  !«"»  live  del. 
miarjh'eed  Cash  or  CO  I>  Poalagn  paid 
IAS.    E.    ULSH.  Batvtr  S»H*(»,    Pa. 

f%«r  A  «  VW^P  n«rr"d    Hooks    .   J«  M  per  100 

WUAl^ll    ■  lleaw    Mixed  ;  on  per  140 

^  __  _    ^  ^_    ^  Attraction    prieos    on     5    A    4 

CHICKS  v-rk  old  rhlekH         ('  O  D    Po*. 

^»  ■■  •  ^'  "^  ^     lace   pai.l     100",    lira   arrival. 

J.  A.  Baumfardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

QaaUty  CWckslri^rMu-  *"'•  ^Z 

Ml    from   frcf   ranai'.    will    mliid    floeka.    Ll^-»   prspaid 
ariial    and    osialllv    guaiani'td     Cataloi    free. 
PCOU  rOULTRT  YARDS.  Bai  44.  Baavar  Sfrtaf*.  Fa. 


Nk  .  .  I.  .      , ..  the  twoingredienU 

of  Pratis  N-K  Tablets,  kills  round  and  tape 
wonns  better  than  any  other  vermifuges. 
But  they  must  be  fresh.  Pratts  made  these 
fine  ingredients  practical  to  use.  By  encas- 
ing them  in  hard,  insoluble,  airtight,  scam- 
less  coating  that  preserves  their  freshnes-i 
and  strength.  Only  the  grinding  of  the 
gizzard  dissolves  them.  That  releases  these 
fine  ingredients  fresh  and  potent.  Right 
where  worms  thrive — in  the  intestines.  See 
your  dealer  or  order  by  mail  according  to 
directions. 

N-K  Tablets 


ICOTINC\ 
LNAMALA./ 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  :  IF  HE  CANT 
SUPPLY  YOU.  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Encloae  money  order  or  atampa.  iodlcatltiaCfae 
aiic  and  quantity  deairtnl.  We  pay  poatate. 
Adult  Site  Chick  Slaa 

4-lb.  Blrdi  and  over  Dodar  «-U>. 

SO •!.••         St f  .«S 

100 I.7»       !•• I.O* 

SM f.St       SOO 4.S0 

looo u.«« 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  124  Walaut  StreM 
D*pt.l4.t-A,    Phlladalptala.  Pa. 


Navy  Braii  CtiittiitratMl  BNlttrmilk 

Pram  Titkarcwlln  T«tla4l  Caw* 

23  per  ant  mUk  agttdi,  6  par  ceM  lacUo  add.  think 
at  iMatard  wtUi  no  fortlSB  iBcradlant*  Redueaa 
toe.piflkina  aad  leaaans  daocar  from  roiYjdlotia 
Inereaaea  oaf  produetloa  and  prosotn  faniliir  and 
liiitrliahlli'y.  (iood  fur  rhieks,  hrolleM  and  laylna 
lifln*  Mold  direet  frfim  the  faetorv  in  barrels  of 
alioii'    44'.   |i»     Half  harrrta,    about  300   lb« 


Witt!!   I'll 

mOSVUlE  DAIRY  PRODf^ 


T1TUSVILLC.PA. 


The  World's  Poultry  Congress  I  Here^S  tt  great  WEW 


1^  H.  C.  KNAXDEL. 


X 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

for    winier     t>roiler»      natohea 
too    to    1. 001)     lotx      I'rtnm    yna 


Now     ready 

every    week. 

oao    alTord.    Spatial    Fy>lder    FflEE.     Wrtta 

ftrrt    to 

•.  w.  KLnrc. 


Bos  M,  KiddlMiMk.  Pt. 


ENGLAND  certainly  did  herself 
proud,  not  only  in  staging  the 
greatest  World's  Poultry  CJon- 
gress  ever  held,  but  in  extending  most 
extraordinary  hospitality. 

One  evening  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ministry 
staged  a  pageant,  the  like  of  which 
we  from  the  United  States  had  never 
seen.  This  event,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  two  hours,  was  beia  in  an 
open  air  theater  directly  in  front  of 
the  mammoth  Crystal  Palace  buUd- 
ings.  The  first  event  was  musical  se- 
lections by  massed  bands  numbering 
230  pieces.  Next  32  horsed,  iwoperly 
mounted,  performed  as  human  beings. 
These  beasts  could  waltz,  two-step, 
one-step  and  do  anything  in  the  dance 
line  that  our  young  Americans  can  do. 
The  Scotties  with  their  bagpipes,  20 
in  number,  added  to  our  enjoyment. 
The  fourth  act  was  that  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery. There  were  six  sets  of  six 
horses  each,  hitched  together.  Diis 
made  a  total  of  36  horses  with  12 
drivers.  These  magnificently  trained 
beasts  kept  perfect  time  with  the 
music  and  cut  beautiful  figures  tiavel- 
ing  at  fast  speed  and  pulling  the  can- 
nons behind  them. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  at  this 
pageant  was  a  group  of  256  air  re- 
cruits. These  young  men,  all  of  one 
size  and  dressed  in  light  blue  sweat- 
ers, white  trunks,  black  socks  and 
white  shoes,  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression. They  went  through  various 
acrobatic  stimts  with  marvelous  pre- 
cision. 

The  "HeiMa."  of  British  Isles 

The  sixth  event  consisted  of  six 
Scots  with  bagpipes  who  furnished 
mu.slc  for  some  clever  Scottish  dances. 
Once  again  the  massed  bands  carae 
on  the  field  and  played  "Der  Ringdes 
Nibelungen"  by  Wagner  and  "Grand 
Overture  Solennelle  1812"  by  Tschal- 
kowsky.  The  latter  work  was  syn- 
chronized with  flares,  bombs  and 
.shells  depicting  graphically  the  story 
the  composer  had  in  mind.  As  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment came  to  a  close  with  the 
thousands  in  attendance  rising  and 
singing  in  unison  "Abide  With  Me." 

On  Saturday,  July  26.  a  very  pleas- 
ant trip  was  made  by  automobile  to 
Cambridge  where  we  were  the  guests 
of  Chivers  &  Company  (the  Heinz  of 
the  British  Isles » .  This  company  owns 
700  acres  of  land  and  controls  over 
2,000  acres.  Most  of  the  700  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
and  the  canning  of  this  is  done  on  the 
farm  on  which  the  large  factory  is 
located.  No  vegetables  are  canned. 
Most  excellent  Percheron  horses. 
Shorthorn  cattle,  Black  Leghorn  and 
Light  Sussex  poiUtry  and  severed 
thousand  hogs  are  owned  by  this 
company. 

Music   and  Fireworks 

Some  time  was  spent  at  Cambridge 
University  visiting  some  of  the  col- 
leges which  go  to  make  up  this  great, 
renowned  E^ngllsh  university.  We 
were  entertained  at  tea  in  Magdalene 
College  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ranisey, 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. King's  College  chapel  was 
also  viewed.  This  structure  was  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  Is  of 
architectural  design  similar  to  that 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  Sunday  many  of  us  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
church  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  Every 
one  who  visits  London  makes  an  effort 
to  see  St.  Paul's,  which  is  a  massive 
structure  seating  several  thousand. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the 
American  folks  in  visiting  various 
parks  and   sight-seeing. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  28,  a  rare 
musical  treat  was  in  store  for  all  of 
us.  At  8:00  p.  m.  Sir  Thomas  Beech- 
am  led  an  orchestra  of  over  300  pieces 
and  a   choir  of  over   2,000   voices  in 


Handel's   "Messiah. *•    The  soloists, 
tenor,    bass,    contralto    and   sopn 
were   artists.     I   wish   you  could 
have    heard    the    gn^and    finale, 
Hallelujah  Chorus." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  conc« 
the  Air  Ministry  of  England  stage* 
the  largest  and  most  impressive  (lid 
play  of  fireworks  any  of  our  peopU 
ever  witnessed.  Some  set  pieces  wen 
several  hundred  feet  in  length  depictf 
ing  water  falls,  "the  battle  of  the  fit 
ture,"  etc.  Hundreds  of  skyrockel 
rising  high  into  the  air  and  break 
into  most  unusual  colors  and  de&i^ 
thrilled  us  every  minute  durjig 
'  hour's   celebration. 

Long   to   be   Remembered 

The  last  night  in  London  all  del 
gates  were  guests' of  the  Corporati 
of  London  at  Guild  Hall — a  most 
elusive   building.    Here   the  ^ood 
Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  the  farir.eJ 
from  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  mixed  wit| 
the  elite  of  London's  society.   .V  bul 
fet  supper  was  served  to  the  hund 
of  guests  and  dancing  was  enjoyed) 
those  wlio  desired  or  needed  more  i 
ercise.     The    Lord    Mayor   the  Rij 
Honorable  Sir  William  Alfred  Wati 
low  K.  B.  E.  and  wife,  together 
other   high   officials   in   London, 
corned  tis. 

We   all    left   London   after  visiti 
our     beloved     ambassador.     Genen 
Dawes,  with  the  feeling  that  Engli 
certainly  had  done  everything  wit) 
her  power  to  make  the  World's  Pa 
try    Congress    a    huge    success. 
spirit   of   good    will    between  the 
countries  represented  cannot  but  hel 
to  make  for  Ijetter  imderstanding  1 
tween  nations.    Every  major  brancj 
of  the  government  of  England  co 
erated  to  the  fullest  extent    We 
long    remember    the    Fourth  Worl(ll| 
Poultry    Congress    held    in 
England,  In   1930. 


Possibly  Worms 

Heita  In  fine  condition,  suddenlr  P I 
lame  and  soon  lie  on  side  and  ctnMjj 
walk.  Seem  to  go  partially  blind  ml 
do  not  mt  A  Re»d«f 

Clarion  county.  Pa. 

THE  symptoms  you  describe 
be  the  result  of  worm  infesUUa 
after  effects  of  coccldlosls.  limben 
from  eating  decaying  fle.sh  or 
paralysis.    An  examination  of  the  l 
testinal  contents  will  tell  you  wheth 
or  not  worms  are  present,  the 
history    of    the     flock    will    indlo 
whether  or  not  coccidlosi.s  may  b*^ 
sponsible,    the    contents    of  the 
and  gizzard  wyi  show  if  the  birds  m 
been  eating  decayed  flesh  <>r  not.  i^ 
if  these  three  causes  do  not  swm' 
sponsible,  probably  range  paraly*! 
the  cause,  in  which  case  there  m^ 
cure,  except  to  remove  the  sick  w 
from  the  flock,  clean  and  disinfectj 
house  and  maintain  the  best  of 
ditlons  in  the  hope  that  f  irther  i 
will  not  appear. 

If  you  find  worms  you  can  "^*  *^ 
capsules.  If  your  flock  ha.^  had  »■ 
cldiosis  you  can  try  enteritis  powo 
the  use  of  which  Is  often  beneflc*  \ 
overcoming  the  after  effects  of 
cldiosis. 

If  the  birds  have  been  eating 
rion.    give    the    flock    a    ''"''^^^i„ 
pound  of  Epsom   salts  poi   iw  ° 
in  the  drinking  water,   and  «  » 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  to  thooe^ 
cannot  drink,  and  hunt  "P  ^^ 
the  decayed  carcass. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell^ 
cause  of  such  troubles  a.-*  yo"      I 
about  at  long  range,  ami  if  V™  ^ 
a  number  of  cases,  or  the  trou™*^ 
not  seem  to  clear  up,  it  ^^"^   ^J 
good  Idea  to  call  in  your  ^"""^y  % 
whose   services   and  advice  a 
and  who  can  doubtless  d'^^'^'^'^j  i 
cause  of  the  trouble  once  he  s« 
ailing  birds.  **        ' 


for  HEAVY  DUTY 

at  a  PRI€£  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 


^^ 


UfACH  OF  AH 


Goodyear  Pathfinder  Tires  have  made  an 
honest,  respected  name  for  themselves. 
Those  who  have  learned  by  experience 
what    good    service    these    tires    deliver, 

will   welcome     this    bigger,    stronger    Pathfinder 

Heavy  Duty. 

Look  at  that  tread!    It  is  as  thick,  as  broad,  as 

massive  as  any  tread  you  can  find  on  a  heavy  duty 

tire— no  matter  how  much  you  pay  for  it. 

Beneath    that   big,  thick    tread  are  thousands  of 

Supertwist    Cords,  and    any  Goodyear  user  knows 

what  that  means  in  extra  wear. 
Go   to    the    nearest    Goodyear   dealer  —  examine 

this  great,  new  tire— judge    it    by  any  standard  — 

then    ask    the   price   and    you'll    say:    "That's   the 

tire  for  me." 


The  .?:•  J-  r, 

I'lllhliiflir 
Truck  Tire 


THE      GREATEST     NAME 


IX     RUBBER 


Coprrwhi  IMO.  t»Tli.Co<Klr.wTlr.4  Kntlxr  C.  .  Inc. 


TENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


A    FAMOUS    NAME 


J^ 


smoxeieis  powavr.  inmy  diwk 
records  at  the  traps  and  in  the 
field,  yet  they  sell  ot  a  moderate 
price.  You1l  like  them. 


£fi3?5& 


.  «VI' 


■"T/C^' 


yf'-; 


^^  \t'^  ^"^'X^ii^/o,^ 


UTRA 
^ONCRASG- 

''""'Proof 


!1I?0  EXPRR 


Nitro  fitfiifin  Loods  will  owtthoot  atiy' 
other  mak«.of  long  range  load  on 
the  market. 


Put  more  pep  in 
the  old  scattej'  3un 


THE  other  fellows  shot  first  and  never 
touched  a  feather.  Mr.  Duck  seemed  to 
be  safely  headed  for  parts  unknown.  You 
thought  he  was  out  of  range  but  you  took  a 
chance.  Some  shot!  He  hit  the  water  with  a 
splash — a  clean  kill.  That's  what  happens  time 
after  time  when  you're  shooting  Remington 
Nitro  Express  Game  Loads.  They  put  more 
pep  in  your  shotgun.  For  long  shots  at  all 
kinds  of  game  they're  supreme.  They  outshoot 
any  long  range,  heavy  load  on  the  market. 

All  Remington  Game  Loads  are  loaded  by  an 
entirely  new  method— guaranteeing  uniform 
results.  The  powder  is  not  measured  by  grains 
or  drams,  by  weight  or  bulk,  but  by  accurate 
tests  which  determine  uniform  velocity,  pres- 
sure, penetration  and  pattern,  a  special  load 
for  each  class  of  game.  The  shooter  is  assured 
of  more  clean  kills  per  shot  fired  than  with 
other  loads. 

Your  dealer  has  Remington  Nitro  Express  Shells 
and  the  other  Remington  Game  Loads.  They'll 
improve  your  shooting. 

REMINGTON     ARMS     COMPANY,     Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 


em/ngfod 


A    F I N  K  R     CAR 


Preferred .  .  YES: 

,  .  .  because  it  costs  so  little 
and  gives  so  much  in  years  of  service 


The  2- Door  Sedan 


Hoi/y  Ay  Fisher 
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c  is  a  well-known  preference  among  farmers  for  the 
iac  Big  Six.  It  becomes  more  and  more  marked  every 
.n.  And  the  explanation  is  that  Pontiac  gives  so  much 
c  performance  and  years  of  service. 

ite  its  remarkably  low  price,  the  Pontiac  Big  Six  gives 

big  car  performance.    Its  60 -horsepower  engine  — the 

St  in  any  low-priced  six  — takes  you  swiftly,  smoothly, 

ortably  over  any  road.   Hour  after  hour  — at  peak  speed, 

ong,  hard  hills,  through  deep  mud,  clinging  sand  — the 

her  the  assignment,  the  quicker  Pontiac  proves  what  a 

cmghly  fine  car  it  is. 

ng  the  many  reasons  for  its  long  life  and  dependability 
c  fact  that  with  its  moderate  engine  speed  Pontiac's  engine 

Vrite  for  an  intereiting  booklet  uhiih  de- 
tcribes  the  desigfi  of  the  Pontiac  liig  Six 
uith  its  many  important  improvements. 

C)  D  U  C  T        OF       GENERAL        MOTORS 
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is  required  to  make  fewer  revolutions  per  mile  of  travel.  The 
oil  flow  is  under  high  pressure  and  absolutely  positive.  Crank- 
case  ventilation  helps  to  prevent  the  dilution  of  oil.  The 
crankshaft  is  counter- weighted  and  equipped  with  the  Har- 
monic Balancer  for  greater  smoothness. 

The  Pontiac  Big  Six  offers  you  bodies  by  Fisher  with  the 
extra  safety  and  durability  made  possible  by  their  hardwood- 
and-steel  construction.  It  has  Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock 
Absorbers,  the  non-glare  windshield,  improved  steering, 
enclosed  four-wheel  brakes  and  other  exceptional  advantages. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them.  .  .  .  Available  in  seven  distinc- 
tive body  types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
plus   delivery   charges.   .   .   .  Oakland   Motor   Car  Company. 

■■■■■^  Kememher  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special 
(,.  .M.  .1.  (  .  terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclu- 
sively uith  payments  at  com cnient  intertals. 

A  N  I)     UP     F .    O  .     H  .     PONTIAC,    M  1  C  H  I  G  A  N 
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A    FAMOUS    NAME 


records  at  th«  trops  and  in  the 
field,  yet  they  sell  ot  a  moderate 
price.  You II  like  them. 


^^■^ 


Kleonbore  Cartridge* 
in  rim  fire  and  center  fire  sizes  have 
brought  a  new  standard  of  accuracy  to 
rifle  shooting  on  the  range  and  in  the 
woods.  They  protect  the  barrel  from 
rust,  corrosion,  pitting  and  leading.  You 
owe  this  protection  to  your  rifle. 


'^XTRA 

Wet 


4f"l 


*y  proof 


S2JXPRES 


WfSoorl 
of  long  range  load 


(he  market. 


Put  more  pep  in 
the  old  scatter  gun 


THE  other  fellows  shot  first  and  never 
touched  a  feather.  Mr.  Duck  seemed  to 
be  safely  headed  for  parts  unknown.  You 
thought  he  was  out  of  range  but  you  took  a 
chance.  Some  shot!  He  hit  the  water  with  a 
splash — a  clean  kill.  That's  what  happens  time 
after  time  when  you're  shooting  Remington 
Nitro  Express  Game  Loads.  They  put  more 
pep  in  your  shotgun.  For  long  shots  at  all 
kinds  of  game  they're  supreme.  They  outshoot 
any  long  range,  heavy  load  on  the  market. 

All  Remington  Game  Loads  are  loaded  by  an 
entirely  new  method— guaranteeing  uniform 
results.  The  powder  is  not  measured  by  grains 
or  drams,  by  weight  or  bulk,  but  by  accurate 
tests  which  determine  uniform  velocity,  pres- 
sure, penetration  and  pattern,  a  special  load 
for  each  class  of  game.  The  shooter  is  assured 
of  more  clean  kills  per  shot  fired  than  with 
other  loads. 

Your  dealer  has  Remington  Nitro  Express  Shells 
and  the  other  Remington  Game  Loads.  They'll 
improve  your  shooting. 

REMINGTON     ARMS     COMPANY,     Inc. 

Origimators  of  KUambore  Ammumitiom 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 


Remingtom 


-    A    FINER     CAR 


Preferred .  .  YES! 

.  .  .  because  it  costs  so  little 
and  gives  so  much  in  years  of  service 


i,    '*"       *.       }-^         V 


Th.  e  is  a  well-known  preference  among  farmers  for  the 
Poi  liac  Big  Six.  It  becomes  more  and  more  marked  every 
sea  )n.  And  the  explanation  is  that  Pontiac  gives  so  much 
in  ♦    e  performance  and  years  of  service. 

Dt  ite  its  remarkably  low  price,  the  Pontiac  Big  Six  gives 
rea  big  car  performance.  Its  60 -horsepower  engine  — the 
lar  .St  in  any  low-priced  six  — takes  you  swiftly,  smoothly, 
coi  fortably  over  any  road.  Hour  after  hour  — at  peak  speed, 
up  ong,  hard  hills,  through  deep  mud,  clinging  sand  — the 
toii  her  the  assignment,  the  quicker  Pontiac  proves  what  a 
th(   oughly  fine  car  it  is. 

An  )ng  the  many  reasons  for  its  long  life  and  dependability 
is  1  le  fact  that  with  its  moderate  engine  speed  Pontiacs  engine 


The  2-Door  Sedan     '     BodyhjFitber 


is  required  to  make  fewer  revolutions  per  mile  of  travel.  The 
oil  flow  is  under  high  pressure  and  absolutely  positive.  Crank- 
case  ventilation  helps  to  prevent  the  dilution  of  oil.  The 
crankshaft  is  counter- weighted  and  equipped  with  the  Har- 
monic Balancer  for  greater  smoothness. 

The  Pontiac  Big  Six  offers  you  bodies  by  Fisher  with  the 
extra  safety  and  durability  made  possible  by  their  hardwood- 
and-steel  construction.  It  has  Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock 
Absorbers,  the  non-glare  windshield,  improved  steering, 
enclosed  four-wheel  brakes  and  other  exceptional  advantages. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them.  .  .  .  Available  in  seven  distinc- 
tive body  types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
plus   delivery  charges.   .   .   .  Oakland   Motor  Car  Company. 


VTrile  for  an  interesting  booklet  ubich  de- 
scribes tbe  design  of  the  Pontiac  Big  Six 
with  its  many  important  improvements. 


(^DUCT       OF       GENERAL 


MOTORS 


sm 


Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special 
G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclu- 
sively with  payments  at  convenient  intervals. 
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Right 


own  my 


PRINCE  ALBERT  speaks  my  language  like  a 
native.  The  day  I  first  lamped  the  tidy  red  tin, 
I  somehow  felt  we  were  going  to  go  places  and 
do  things  together.  Fragrant  .  .  .  friendly  .  .  . 
know  what  I  mean?  You  open  the  tin  and  close 
your  eyes  and  revel  in  that  wonderful  aroma. 
Then,  with  your  smoke-hunger  tugging  at 
the  bit,  you  load-up  and  light-up.  Now  you're 
getting  it .  .  .  that  P.  A.  taste.  Cool  as  the  sign 


"Standing  Room  Only."  Sweet  as  reserved 
seats  bought  in  advance.  Mellow,  mild,  long- 
burning,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

Pack  it  in  your  pipe  or  roll  it  in  the  makin's 
papers  —  it's  one  and  the  same  to  this  double- 
barreled  joy-smoke.  There's  no  deep,  dark 
secret  about  it  .  .  .  Prince  Albert  is  better 
tobacco.  It  won't  bite  your  tongue  and  it  won't 
tire  your  taste.  Why  don't  you  try  P.  A.? 


>RINGE  ALBERT 

—the  national  joy-smoke! 


Every     tin     contains     TVi  i 

full  ounces  of   What  £>»•< 

Pipe  Should  Knon 


^  I0?0.   R,    f,   Ro,noId«  Tobacco 
<  ompaiiv,    \\  ln^Ion  Sjlcm.    N.    r. 


The  Barracks  System 

By  B.  L.  SCHABRINO-HAUSEN 


TiERE  comes  a  time  on  the  well- 
stocked  poultry  farm  during 
the  late  summer  when  the  hens 
are  still  laying  heavily  and  the  puUets 
are  hepinning  to  come  into  producti<m 
and  should  be  housed,  when  the  poul- 
tryman  is  up  a  tree,  so  to  speak,  in 
regail  to  house  room.  If  he  sells  off 
his  older  birds  to  make  room  for  the 
voung-ters,  he  will  cut  down  his  egg 
'yield  and  income,  while  if  he  allows 
his  laying  pullets  to  remain  on  range. 
it  will  do  them  no  good  and  he  will 
suffer  losses  on  that  point.  Fortu- 
nately, a  system  of  management. 
known  as  the  Barracks  System  will 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulty  and  let 
him  have  the  profits  from  both  old 
and  young  birds. 

Miulern  poultry  practice  leans  to- 
ward the  use  of  a  long  brooder  house 
fur  starting  chicks,  which  after  they 
have  acquired  their  feathers,  are  put 
in  range  houses  leaving  the  brooder 
house  idle.  This  idle  building  provides 
barracks  or  temporary  quarters  for 
the  'Id  birds  which  will  still  be  profit- 
able f'lr  several  months  to  come,  but 
which  are  not  to  be  kept  for  another 
finson.  and  allows  the  regular  laying 
quart'- rs  to  be  cleaned  up  for  the 
ready-to-lay  pullets. 

Lights  for  Good  Birds 

In  working  this  system,  no  birds 
are  s  Kl  from  the  laying  flock  until 
late  ill  the  summer  except  the  obvious 
f  1.1  [loducers  or  real  culls.  At  this 
t;n.e  the  hens  are  gone  over  and  all 
gH.t  bird.s  which  are  not  desired  for 
bree  it  is  are  removed  from  the  flock 
an  1  [jut  in  the  idle  building  which  is 
fitte :  :p  a.s  a  laying  house,  while  any 
ftKir  birds  are  culled  out  and  sold  for 
ir.ea'. 

The  good  birds,  which  may  or  may 
I  -t  be  molting,  are  given  lights  from 
thte-  a.  m.,  standard  time,  until  day- 
fed  extra  meat  scrap  in  the 
given  a  moist  mash  of  laying 
and  condensed  buttermilk  at 
green  feed,  and  taken  care  of 
i;eni:a!Iy  in  the  best  way  possible. 
Thi-  forcing  process  will  insure  good 
i  :oi .  tion  through  I>ecember,  as  even 
the  inolters  will  resume  laying,  and  in 
Janu  iiy,  when  they  are  laid  out,  they 
can  lie  sold  and  the  house  cleaned  up 
and  luade  ready  for  brooding. 

T!..-  system  can  be  employed  only 
'he!    there  is  an  idle  building  on  the 


!:gh' 
nmsh 
i:'.a-h 
n  >  .:•. 


ROOSTER  LAYS  EGGS 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  bird.  It 
looks  like  a  rooster  but  lays  an  egg 
every  other  day.  We  don't  know 
whether  to  call  It  a  rooster  or  a  ben. 
It  was  a  year  old  in  April. 

V.  Wagner 

place  and  where  there  are  enough 
birds  to  make  the  trouble  worth  while. 
It  also  works  best  on  Leghorns,  which 
respond  better  to  lights  than  do  the 
heavier  breeds,  and  should  of  course, 
not  be  used  on  hens  which  are  to  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  as  breed- 
ers require  a  rest  during  the  winter 
months.  If  lights  are  not  available, 
the  forcing  process  will  not  be  nearly 
so  effective  for  Leghorns. 

Facts  and   Figures  * 

However,  where  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, the  use  of  this  system  will 
prove  profitable,  not  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  egg  production,  but  also 
from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
birds  for  meat  as  they  are  usually 
worth  more  per  pound  in  January 
than  in  the  fall. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  system 
may  work  out,  figures  from  a  Con- 
necticut flock  are  here  quoted.  On 
August  17th  the  flock  was  gone  over, 
and  of  the  950  birds  350  were  kept  as 
breeders,  569  put  in  the  Barracks, 
and  41  sold  as  culls.  The  barracks 
birds  laid  eggs  to  the  value  of  $860.21 
above  feed  costs  during  the  time  they 
were  kept,  and  when  sold  early  in 
January,  brought  $176.79  over  their 
value  as  meat  in  August,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  price,  making  a  to- 
tal gain  over  feed  costs  of  $1,037. 

The  Barracks  System  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  Extension  Bulletin  No.  130, 
published  at  Storrs,  Conn. 


Poultry  Problems 


Barley  in  Scratch  Feed 

W.i\iid  like  to  know  Just  how  much 
•>^ri-y  may  be  substituted  for  corn  in 
rhi'  ken  feed — especiaily  fur  laying 
h*ii-  Willi  the  corn  crop  so  low  it  would 
'>*  I  help  to  know  jtist  how  little  rom. 
'>r  '  ,rn  meal,  one  can  do  with:  using 
wli'-jt,  oat.i  and  barley  together.  Is  it 
:tdvw.,ble  to  use  buckwheat  in  the  ra- 
ti'M   ilonu  with  barley?  C.  W.  J. 

V*ii  ,Ti«o  county.   Pa. 

BARLEY  is  commonly  used  in 
poultry  rations,  especially  in 
Si^ratth  mixtures,  replacing  some  of 
the  cm.  This  grain  is  rather  fibrous. 
'>ut  in  the  other  hand,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  in  using  it  in  place  of 
some  of  the  com.  it  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  prolapsis  and 
Pickouts  which  often  cause  trouble 
in  tl'cks.  If  you  think  it  desirable  to 
'  >'  barley,  it  could  replace  up  to  half 
-n-  'in  in  the  ration,  but  any  change 
■^hntiii  be  made  gradually,  increasing 
'•'  •  barley  and  decreasing  the  corn 
"^' '  a  p>?rlod  of  several  weeks  until 
the  desired  mixture  Is  obtained. 

Buckwheat  is  a  common  ingredient 
' '  >i^^iatch  grains,  but  not  particular- 
ly desirable,  as  it  Is  highly  fibrous 
and  hens  very  often  do  not  eat  it 
foadily.  As  wheat  is  rather  cheap, 
you  can  feed  plenty  of  that  grain 
*^'th  good  results,  and  let  the  biick- 
'^heat  be  made  into  pancake  flour.    I 


would  advise  you  to  ask  the  miller 
the  difference  between  brown  and 
gray  middlings,  and  the  analysis,  and 
be  guided  accordingly.  About  five  per 
cent  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  will  give  good 
results  in  the  laying  ration.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  leaf  meal  rather  than  the 
ground  alfalfa.  R.  L.  S. 
O 

Feed  for  Young  Birds 

I  have  l.OH)  rhii-kens  two  and  one- 
half  months  old.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  feed  to  «ive  them  at  one 
time,  that  is.  at  one  meal.  Kindly  tell 
me  what  kind  of  feed  would  be  best 
considering   their   numt>er  and   .iKe 

Mrs.  M.  Williams. 

Y3UR  young  birds  should  have  free 
access  to  .some  good  growing 
mash  in  hoppers,  and  be  fed  what 
grain  they  will  clean  up  in  the  even- 
ing and  about  half  that  quantity  in 
the  morning.  They  will  probably  con- 
sume about  200  lbs.  of  feed  per  ilay, 
and  will  require  more  as  they  got 
larger. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  any  set 
amount  of  feed  that  will  be  consumed 
at  any  age.  as  much  depends  on  size 
and  condition  of  the  bird.s,  breed  and 
amount  of  hopper  space,  which  should 
be  ample  but  generally  isn't.  An  ex- 
perienced poultry  man  feeds  according 
to  the  appetites  of  his  birds,  rather 
than  by  any  set  rule  R   L  S. 


Get  More  Eggs 
with  Less  Money 

by  feeding 

FUL-0-PEP 


POULTRY  raisers  everywhere  have  proved  to  their 
complete  gatisfaction  that  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  improves  egg  quaUty,  increa.-*es  egg  production 
and  at  the  same  time  lowers  feed  costs. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  large  amount  of  pure  fresh 
OATMEAL  in  scientific  combination  wnth  other  grains 
into  which  i^  blended  molasses,  cod  Uver  meal  and 
essential  proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals. 

Ful-0-Pep  Egg  Ma.*h  assures  you  more  eggs,  bigger  eggs, 
better  eggs,  and  better  flocks,  just  as  its  companion  feed, 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash,  makes  your  young 
chicks  grow  into  big,  vigorous  eager-to-lay  pullets  and 
choice  meat  birds.  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains  are  second 
to  none  in  giving  heat  and  energy,  supplementing  Ful-O- 
Pep  Mashes,  and  in  meeting  the  birds"  natural  instinct  to 
scratch  for  their  food.  The  Ful-O-Pep  "50-50  combina« 
tion,"  half  Growing  Mash  and  half  Egg  Mash,  is  exactly 
what  you  want  to  bring  your  hens  quickly  and  safely 
through  the  molting  season. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  has  all  these  wonderful  feeds  ready 
for  immediate  deUvery.   See  him  today. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMP.ANY.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


F-my  ■-^  j-^      Evorv  |x«iillrv  man  \santA  lo  kn<»w  how  li>  p<'t  more  opps  in  ci>l>l 
K\.  Ei  Ci     >»eall«T.   t»ur  new  IxHiklt-t  on  Winter  Kge  Prmhiction  telU  you 
how.    Sfiil  ab««>liUel\  froo.   Jii*t  write  >our 

Xante - 

and 

Addre»t ~ „„—.-.«». ~ 

Mail  f'w/nv  tn  The  <;>imlnM-  Oat*  Co..  Drpt.  1 1-T.  1  U  W.  Jackium  St.,  Chicap.,  iniiM>i-t 


September  6,  ltS# 
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Right 

down  my 
alley 


Prince  albert  speaks  my  language  like  a 
native.  The  day  I  first  lamped  the  tidy  red  tin, 
I  somehow  felt  we  were  going  to  go  places  and 
do  things  together.  Fragrant  .  .  .  friendly  .  . . 
know  what  I  mean?  You  open  the  tin  and  close 
your  eyes  and  revel  in  that  wonderful  aroma. 
Then,  with  your  smoke-hunger  tugging  at 
the  bit,  you  load-up  and  light-up.  Now  you're 
getting  it . .  .  that  P.  A.  taste.  Cool  as  the  sign 


"Standing  Room  Only."  Sweet  as  reserved 
seats  bought  in  advance.  Mellow,  mild,  long- 
burning,  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

Pack  it  in  your  pipe  or  roll  it  in  the  makings 
papers  —  it*s  one  and  the  same  to  this  double- 
barreled  joy-smoke.  There's  no  deep,  dark 
secret  about  it  .  .  .  Prince  Albert  is  better 
tobacco.  It  won't  bite  your  tongue  and  it  won't 
tire  your  taste.  Why  don't  you  try  P.  A.? 


i>RINGE  ALBERT 

—the  national  joy-smoke! 


Every    tin    contains    TViO 

full  ounces  of    What  Every 

Pipe  Should  Know 


^  I^'O.   R.   J.   R^^nold,  TobMco 
Company,    Wintlon  Sjlrm.    N.    C. 


The  Barracks  System 

By  B.  L.  SCHABRINO-HAUSEN 


TiERE  comes  a  time  on  the  well- 
stocked  poultry  farm  during 
the  late  summer  when  the  hens 
are  still  laying  heavily  and  the  puUets 
are  beginning  to  come  into  production 
and  should  be  housed,  when  the  poul- 
trjman  is  up  a  tree,  so  to  speak,  in 
regard  to  house  room.  If  he  sells  ott 
his  older  birds  to  make  room  for  Ihe 
youngsters,  he  will  cut  down  his  egg 
yield  and  income,  while  if  he  allows 
his  laying  pullets  to  remain  on  range. 
it  will  do  them  no  good  and  he  will 
suffer  losses  on  that  point.  Fortu- 
nately, a  system  of  management. 
known  as  the  Barracks  System  will 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulty  and  let 
him  have  the  profits  from  both  old 
and  young  birds. 

Modem  poultry  practice  leans  to- 
ward the  use  of  a  long  brooder  house 
for  starting  chicks,  which  after  they 
have  acquired  their  feathers,  are  put 
in  range  houses  leaving  the  brooder 
house  idle.  This  Idle  building  provides 
barracks  or  temporary  quarters  for 
the  old  birds  which  will  still  be  profit- 
able for  several  months  to  come,  but 
which  are  not  to  be  kept  for  another 
season,  and  allows  the  regular  laying 
quarters  to  be  cleaned  up  for  the 
ready-to-lay  pullets. 

Lights  for  Good  Birds 

In  working  this  sjrstem,  no  birds 
are  sold  from  the  laying  flock  untU 
late  in  the  summer  except  the  obvious 
poor  producers  or  real  culls.  At  this 
time,  the  hens  are  gone  over  and  all 
good  birds  which  are  not  desired  for 
breedei-s  are  removed  from  the  flock 
and  put  in  the  idle  building  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  laying  house,  while  any 
ftxir  birds  are  culled  out  and  sold  for 
meat. 

The  good  birds,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  molting,  are  given  lights  from 
three  a.  m..  standard  time,  until  day- 
light fed  extra  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash,  given  a  moist  mash  of  laying 
mash  and  condensed  buttermilk  at 
noon,  green  feed,  and  taken  care  of 
generally  in  the  best  way  possible. 
This  forcing  process  will  insure  good 
production  through  I>ecember,  as  even 
the  molters  will  resume  lasring,  and  in 
January,  when  they  are  laid  out,  they 
can  hn  sold  and  the  house  cleaned  up 
and  made  ready  for  brooding. 

This  system  can  be  employed  only 
where  there  is  an  idle  building  on  the 


ROOSTER  LAYS  EGGS 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  bird.  It 
looks  like  a  rooster  iiut  lays  an  egg 
every  other  day.  We  dont  know 
whether  to  call  It  a  rooster  or  a  hen. 
It  was  a  year  old  In  April. 

V.  Wagner 

place  and  where  there  are  enough 
birds  to  make  the  trouble  worth  while. 
It  also  works  best  on  Leghorns,  which 
respond  better  to  lights  than  do  the 
heavier  breeds,  and  should  of  course, 
not  be  used  on  hens  which  are  to  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes,  as  breed- 
ers require  a  rest  during  the  winter 
months.  If  lights  are  not  available, 
the  forcing  process  will  not  be  nearly 
so  effective  for  Leghorns. 

Facts  and   Figures  * 

However,  where  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, the  use  of  this  system  will 
prove  profitable,  not  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  egg  production,  but  also 
from  the  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
birds  for  meat  as  they  are  usually 
worth  more  per  pound  in  January 
than  in  the  fall. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  system 
may  work  out.  figures  from  a  Con- 
necticut flock  are  here  quoted.  On 
August  17th  the  flock  was  gone  over, 
smd  of  the  950  birds  350  were  kept  as 
breeders,  569  put  In  the  Barracks, 
and  41  sold  as  culls.  The  barracks 
birds  laid  eggs  to  the  value  of  $860.21 
above  feed  costs  during  the  time  they 
were  kept,  and  when  sold  early  in 
January,  brought  $176.79  over  their 
value  as  meat  In  August,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  price,  making  a  to- 
tal gain  over  feed  costs  of  $1,037. 

The  Barracks  System  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  E:xten3Jon  Bulletin  No.  130, 
published  at  Storrs,  Conn. 


Poultry  Problems 


Barley  in  Scratch  Feed 

Would  like  to  know  Juat  how  much 
Iwrlpy  may  be  substituted  for  corn  in 
chicken  feed — especially  for  layinR 
txn.o  With  the  com  crop  so  low  It  would 
t>«  a  help  to  know  iuBt  how  little  com. 
or  corn  meal,  one  can  do  with;  using 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  together.  Is  It 
adviauble  to  use  buckwheat  in  the  ra- 
tion :ilong  with  barley?  C.  W.  J. 
Vr>n.,nKo  county.   Pa. 

BARLEY  is  commonly  used  in 
poultry  rations,  especially  in 
scratch  mixtures,  replacing  some  of 
the  corn.  This  grain  Is  rather  fibrous, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  in  using  it  in  place  of 
•some  of  the  com.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  prolapsis  and 
pickouts  which  often  cause  trouble 
in  flocks.  If  you  think  It  desirable  to 
v,H-  barley.  It  could  replace  up  to  half 
the  cutn  in  the  ration,  but  any  change 
shoiiij  5p  made  gradually,  Increa.sing 
'-•■  barley  and  decrea.slng  the  com 
"ver  a  period  of  several  weeks  imtil 
the  desired  mixture  is  obtained. 

Buckwheat  Is  a  common  Ingredient 
of  scratch  grains,  but  not  particular- 
ly desirable,  as  It  Is  highly  fibrous 
*nd  hens  very  often  do  not  eat  it 
readily.  As  wheat  Is  rather  cheap. 
you  can  feed  plenty  of  that  grain 
With  good  results,  and  let  the  buck- 
wheat be  made  into  pancake  flour.    I 


would  advise  you  to  ask  the  miller 
the  difference  between  brown  and 
gray  middlings,  and  the  analysis,  and 
be  guided  accordingly.  About  five  per 
cent  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  wiU  give  good 
results  In  the  laying  ration.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  leaf  meal  rather  than  the 
ground  alfalfa.  R-  L-  S. 


Feed  for  Young  Birds 

I  have  1.000  chirkena  two  and  one- 
half  months  old.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  feed  to  Rive  them  at  one 
time,  that  is.  at  one  meal.  Kindly  tell 
me  what  kind  of  feed  would  be  best 
considering  their   number  and   agf. 

Mrs.  M.  Williams. 

YOUR  young  birds  should  have  free 
access  to  some  good  growing 
mash  m  hoppers,  and  be  fed  what 
grain  they  will  clean  up  in  the  even- 
ing and  about  half  that  quantity  In 
the  morning.  They  will  probably  con- 
sume about  200  lbs.  of  feed  per  day, 
and  will  require  more  as  they  get 
larger. 

It  Is  difficult  to  state  any  set 
amount  of  feed  that  will  be  consumetl 
at  any  age.  as  much  depends  on  sise 
and  condition  of  the  birds,  breed  and 
amount  of  hopper  space,  which  should 
be  ample  but  generally  isn't.  An  ex- 
perienced potiUr>'nian  feeds  according 
to  the  appetites  of  his  birds,  rather 
than  by  any  set  rule.  R-  L-  S- 


Get  More  Eggs 
with  Less  Money 

by  feeding 

FUL-0-PEP 


«! 


POULTRY  raisers  everywhere  have  proved  to  their 
complete  gatisfaction  that  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  improves  egg  quality,  increases  egg  production 
and  at  the  same  time  lowers  feed  costs. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  large  amount  of  pure  fresh 
OATMEAL  in  scientific  combination  with  other  grains 
into  which  is  blended  molasses,  cod  liver  meal  and 
essential  proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals.  - 

Ful-0-Pep  Egg  Mash  assiu-es  you  more  eggs,  bigger  eggs, 
better  eggs,  and  better  flocks,  just  as  its  companion  feed, 
Quaker  Ful-0-Pep  Growing  Mash,  makes  your  young 
chicks  grow  into  big,  vigorous  eager -to-lay  pullets  and 
choice  meat  birds.  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains  are  second 
to  none  in  giving  heat  and  energy,  supplementing  Ful-O- 
Pep  Mashes,  and  in  meeting  the  birds'*  natural  instinct  to 
scratch  for  their  food.  The  Ful-O-Pep  "50-50  combina- 
tion,"'  half  Gromng  Mash  and  half  Egg  Mash,  is  exactly 
what  you  want  to  bring  your  hens  quickly  and  safely 
through  the  molting  season. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  has  all  these  wonderful  feeds  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.   See  him  today. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


. -, 

F-n  m-1  wp     Every  poultry  man  want«  to  know  how  to  get  more  eggs  in  ci>l<l    | 
MX  mHj  m-^     Heather.   Our  now  iMMiWIrt  on  ^  inter  Egg  Production  lelU  yiMi    | 
how.   Sent  absolutely  free.   Ju»t  write  your 


^ofne »....».».....,•.........»«..«....».......... 

and 

M»n7fo<fevl»»TheQ>iakerOat«Co..Drpt.  11-1.141  W.  Jarkmm  St., Chicago.  Itlinoiii   | 
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Save  Storage  Space 
.  .  .  Eliminate 
Contamination 

Jy  grading  potatoes  and  onions  before 
hey  are  stored,  you  insure  storing  noth- 
ng  but  A-1,  disease-free  stock.  That 
ncreases  the  storage  capacity  of  your 
lOuse  by  eliminating  culls,  dirt  and  di:5- 
ased  stock,  and  prevents  diseased  pota- 
3es  from  spoiling  healthy  spuds  packed 
round  them.  Bin  shrinkage  is  thereby 
educed  to  a  minimum. 
Every  particle  of  the  surface  of  pota- 
>es  is  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  sorters,  as 
he  Roller  Picking  Table  of  Boggs 
iraders  automatically  turns  them  over 
nd  over.  Consequently  no  rots,  cuts, 
•ost-bitten  or  imperfect  potatoes  need 
e  stored.  There  is  space  for  two  or  more 
len  to  work  even  at  the  standard  belt- 
^pe  picking  table  of 

J3QPGS 

The  Steuidara 

POTATOanl  ONION 
GRADER 

)tatoes  can  be  dumped  into  the  elevator  hopper 
power  Boggs  Graders  by  the  bag  or  barrel  and 
ey  will  come  out  perfectly  sorted  into  So.  1 
\a  No.  2  grades,  with  less  than  ST  variation 
om  Government  sizes. 

Up  to  550  bushels  an  hour  can  be  graded  with- 
it  danger  of  bruising  or  skinning  even 
een  stock. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  machine,  all 
Ni  have  to  do  is  to  operate  the  Jaw  Clutch.  No 
«d  to  shut  off  the  power. 
You  don't  even  have  to  stop  machine  when  a 
ck  is  full.  Just  push  the  deflector  to  the  other 
ie  of  the  chute,  and  potatoes  will  run  into  an 
npty  sack  while  the  other  mie  is  being  replaced. 
In  addition  to  saving  money  in  these  ways,  the 
>gKS  saves  labor.  It  does  the  manual  labor  of 
om  3  to  5  men. 

Boggs  Graders  are  made  in  several  models. 
ices  range  from  $49.00  up. 

Writt  for  free  catalog 


•oggs  Manufacturing  Corp. 

22  Main  Street,  AtUnU.  N.  Y. 

ictoriet:  A  tlanla,  N.  Y.     Detroit  Lakes.  Minn. 


ROHRER'S 
SEED  WHEAT/ 


indreds  of  farmers  have  reaped 
mper  harvests  from  Rohrer's  Hi- 
eld  Recleaned  Seed  Wheat.  Free 
mplet  and  prices  on  one  or  all  these 
rietles  will  be  sent  on  request: 


Leap's  Prolific  Beardless 
Forward  Beardless 
Pennsylvania  44  Bearded 
Lancaster  Fulcasler  Bearded 


EIGHT  PREPAID  on  / ne  hushds  or  more. 

.  L.  ROHRER  &  ERG. 

Bos  No.  4,  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


IAN  wanted: 

WITH  CAR 

My  Money  Starts  You  In 
Business...A  New  Easy  Way 

I<  \N  i:-  a  r«-  111  r.'  rnni'l..!  iiii'ti 
t'l'  y..),!  ai,i„.,ii.,:n  ,-,  tail' nimiiln'ii, 
will)  Bill  nork  I  Mill  Itiiuii'i' V'lU  mi'l 
•■lilli  111' Ire  p'iK'k  M  >M\i.iii  IT' lilt.  Villi 
iimi.1  l»'  aU\,.  1,1  tiirrii»li  H'lml  rrfi-r 
iiii'i*  iitiil  Iiiuii  rur  fur  ili*IlM-t\.  Till* 
Is  n>it  a  liUli-tir<iK«nr<i  hoIIIiik'  I'tnii*- 
^lUi'ii  lull  a  pi'tmant'iit  Immnf".  nf 
\nur  "Wii  I'riiflt.*  lint  lariif  tn  sun 
Init  mil  int'ri-aM}  flw  vnu  learn  tin' 
IniwIiiiiiK  SoiiHi  uro  niakltiit  Jt  <""• 
anil  I'liioii  c  Mar  Wrlin  In  inc  aiiil 
I  Kill  M-nfl  full  df-talla  f>f  inv  "No 
lmi".tiiipnt"    (ilTfr    at    onri' 

Adtfrrii   0.    A.    Oitrom.    McCannon  4 
Com»*«y,     Deth  Z-S3M,  WlMflt.Mlnil. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

HORTICULTURE 


Bv  S.  \V.   FLETCHER 


Several  •weeks  ago  Dr.  Fletcher  had 
uii  article  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
regarding  the  fine  law  that  the  state 
iif  Ma.ssachusetts  has  to  protect  the 
farmers'  und  fruit  growers'  interests 
111  that  state  against  deer  and  other 
protected  game.  Will  you  please  tell 
me,  and  hundreds  of  other  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  why  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  as  good  a  law 
to  protect  the  farmers'  and  fruit  grow- 
ers' property  from  destruction  by  game 
that  is  owned  and  protected  by  the 
.xtate    as    does    Massachusetts? 

George   H.    Lincoln. 
L.ackawanna   county,    Pa. 

THE  correspondent  must  be  aware 
that  most  laws  are  the  result  of 
compromise.  Whether  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  is  the  tariff,  <Jr  Sun- 
day Blue  Laws,  or  prohibition,  or 
damage  to  farm  crops  by  deer,  there 
are  likely  to  be  divergent  views  and 
conflicting  interests.  The  recent  tariff 
legislation,  apparently,  does  not  fully 
satisfy  anybody.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  that  no  one  group  got 
everything  it  wanted,  and  that  the 
measure  is  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised  under   the   circumstances. 

So  it  is  with  the  game  laws.  The 
parties  at  interest  in  this  controversy 
are  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  sportsmen  on  the  other.  Many 
farmers,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them, 
are  also  sptortsmen;  but  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  sportsmen  are  farm- 
ers. In  the  main,  therefore,  this  is  a 
conflict  in  point  of  view  between  the 
city  and  the  country.  The  city  and 
town  sportsmen  desire  that  game 
shall  multiply  to  the  fullest  extent,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  recreation  in  the 
country.  Most  farmers,  also,  desire 
an  abundance  of  game,  and  own  a 
well-oiled  shotgun  or  rifle.  But  they 
are  farming  for  a  living,  and  if  game 
multiplies  to  the  point  where  it  is  a 
menace  to  farm  crops  they  seek  re- 
lief. They  are  farmers  first  and 
sportsmen  afterward.  The  city  men 
are  sportsmen  first,  and  last,  al- 
though most  of  them  are  broadmind- 
ed  enough  to  appreciate  the  farmers' 
point  of  view  if  it  is  presented  to 
them  without  bias  and  \^nthout  heat. 

ProgrettH  in  Recent   Years 

The  reason  why  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania "does  not  have  as  good  a 
law  to  protect  the  farmers'  and  fruit 
growers'  property  from  destruction 
by  game  that  is  protected  by  the  state 
as  does  Massachusetts"  is  because  the 
farmers'  case  has  not  yet  been  fully 
presented  to  the  sportsmen.  Our 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Agricultural 
Organizations,  representing  all  the 
state-wide  agricultural  organizations, 
has  championed  this  cause  in  the  leg- 
islature. The  State  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  has  been  open-minded; 
naturally  it  reflects  chiefly  the  point 
of  view  of  its  constituency,  the  sports- 
men, but  it  has  not  been  unduly  prej- 
udiced against  the  case  of  the  farm- 
ers. 

Under  certain  restrictions,  the 
farmer  may  now  kill  game  that  is  de- 
.stroying  his  property;  formerly  this 
would  have  made  him  a  law  breaker. 
The  fencing  policy  of  the  state  has 
helped  to  solve  the  deer  problem  for 
some  fruit  growers,  though  at  greater 
expen.<'e  to  them  than  i.s  justified. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  a  limiteil  open 
.season  un  both  buck  and  doe.  not  in 
the  state  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  dis- 
trict.s  where  the  deer  population  is 
excessive,  is  gaining  ground,  even 
among    sportsmen. 

.\t  tit  tide  Toward  DoeH 

Thosi:'  are  cviilfnoe  that  the  leavin 
is  working.  Ten  year.s  ago  few  sports- 
men would  admit  that  damage  to  fain, 
crops  by  protected  game  was  a  prob- 
lem. Now.  most  of  them,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, not  only  admit  it.  but 
are  giving  serious  and  fair-mindcU 
consideration  to  a  ."solution.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that,  ultimately,  we 
should  have  compensation  by  the  state 
for  damages  to  farm  crops  caused  by 


protected  game,  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
sportsmen  cannot  at  present  accept 
this  point  of  view.  I  believe  they  will 
come    to   it    in    time. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  then, 
is  that  the  way  is  being  prepared,  by 
a  campaign  of  education  and  by  mu- 
tual adjustments,  for  an  ultimate  so- 
lution of  this  problem  that  will  be  as 
fair  to  the  farmers  as  it  is  to  the 
sportsmen.  Partisan  agitation  and  de- 
nunciation on  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion will  only  delay  an  equitable  out- 
come of  the  issue.  The  Agricultural 
Coimcil  has  represented  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  and  with  not- 
able success.  The  Council  should  re- 
ceive the  united  support  of  its  con- 
stituency. 


Culture  of  Apple  Trees 

AN  experiment  on  the  culture 
of  young  apple  trees  conduct- 
ed at  the  Mahoning  County 
Farm  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  comment.  Apple 
trees  set  in  1922  on  virgin  land  which 
has  never  been  plowed  or  cultivated 
came  into  bearing  earlier  and  have 
made  a  better  growth  than  trees 
planted  on  the  same  land  but  kept 
cultivated  with  intercrops  and  cover 
crops.  The  trees  in  the  uncultivated 
block  have  received  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  beginning  with  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  a  tree  in  1924  and 
increasing  to  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds  a  tree  in  1929.  The  trees  in 
the  cultivated  block  have  received  no 
fertilizer. 

The  conclu.sion  has  been  drawn 
from  the  experiment  by  some  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  all  young 
apple  orchards  in  sod,  with  addition 
of  nitrate,  than  in  cultivation.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  however, 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  last  to 
make  such  a  sweeping  generalization. 
The  results  simply  show  that  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  par- 
ticular experiment  it  was  possible  to 
grow  as  good  or  better  apple  trees 
without  cultivation  as  with  cultiva- 
tion. This  might  not  be  true  under 
other  conditions. 

.■\   Common  Error 

In  the  first  place,  this  was  virgin 
land,  hence  the  soil  was  full  of  or- 
ganic matter,  and  uncultivated  trees 
would  grow  better  than  if  they  were 
planted  in  an  old  field  and  left  in  sod. 
More  nitrate  would  be  needed  on  an 
old  field  to  get  an  equivalent  growth, 

In  the  second  place,  the  stumps 
were  still  standing,  hence  the  field 
was  difficult  to  cultivate.  When  the 
orchard  site  is  steep,  or  rocky,  or 
stumpy,  the  sod  mulch  method  may  be 
more  practicable,  even  for  young  or- 
chards, than  cultivation  and  inter- 
crops. 

In  the  third  place,  the  question  of 
the  relative  net  return  from  the  land 
always  must  be  considered  by  the 
commercial  fruitgrower.  Even  though 
it  may  be  possilDle  to  grow  a.s  good 
or  better  trees  in  sod.  with  nitrate 
added,  as  in  cultivation,  if  a  crop  of 
corn  or  potatoe.s  brings  a  greater  in- 
come from  the  use  of  the  land  than 
leaving  it  in  sod,  they  are  likely  to 
be  grown;  it  is  a  question  of  farm 
economics,  as  well  as  of  tree  growth. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  sod  mulch 
management  of  young  orchards  may 
be  wholly  impra<  ticable  in  some 
placos  becaii.'-p  of  the  greater  dlffiiul- 
ty  in  controlling  mice. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  a  com- 
niDii  error  that  of  generalizing  from 
scanty  premises.  This  method  of  han- 
dling a  young  apple  orchard  undoubt- 
edly is  satisfactory  under  some  condi- 
tions. But  the  great  majority  of  fruit 
growers  will  continue  to  find  culti- 
vation and  intercropping  more  prac- 
ticable. 


September  6,  1930 

HOFFMAN 

seed    m^ 

eat 


Don't  try  to  save  the 
cost  of  Seed  Wheat  by 
planting  old  wheat.  Buy 
new,  vigorous  seed — 
Hoffman  Lancaster 
County  wheat  which 
can  produce  5  to  10 
bushels  more  per  acre 
with  no  more  expense. 
One  bushel  more  paj-s 
for  your  new  seed. 
Hardy,  sound,  disease 
free,  absolutely  weed 
and  r}'e  clean,  carefully 
graded,  heavy  yielding. 
I>es8  seed  required.  Bag;s 
free.  Freight  paid.  Ask 
for  Information  and 
samples    today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Ine. 

■•X  4M«  Laa«UYUl«, 
Laacastar  C«.,  Pa. 


NA.TIONAI< 
SPORTSMM4 


This  Remington  Pocket  Knife 

t,««  >taK  LKliille  011(1  twii  k,in  cuttiiu-  Mail,^  -:  -i;'- 
rliT  ^iHi-l.  sii  !.hai«il  !hat  Uiin  an  e«itKiaUi  ►■  <  •!  :- r 
>kl]mliix  tiid  cIcaDinK  hsb.  itan-  hiids.  and  fur  Ivar- 
Ins    animals.     We   «ill   Miid   you    \Ui-    knifr, 

FREE 

ff  rhareo  nn  rwfii't  of 
oiih  St. 00  fur  a  »hnlr 
viur'i  subsioription  ti> 
XATtOXAL  SPoilTSM.\.\ 
a  68-tww  mnnihl.v  mta- 
zin*  craiiunrd  full  nfiiuiii- 
liik.  fl«hinK,  caniiiim:  *ni 
tiapiilDt;  storle*  and  I'lc-  . 
luff!'.  laliiabli'  Int'TTiu- 
11, .11  ah*^ut  pun*.  Mlli'^. 
flslilni:  tarklr.  (auw  law 
rliaiiM'*.  best  ilacM  '0 
Kit  nth  and  eaiiie.  dr. 
H;i.'^i-*t  \alue  ever  nffi-rwl 
in  a  ,'iionine  ituik'a.Mir. 
CIlBthl!!  ttdr  and  ptailMnii 
irah$l  (Ml  bill 
107  Trdiirt  IM..      letten.  Mm 


MTIORAl  SrORTSMlN 


•DIBBLE'S' 
SEED  WHEAT 


HONOR 


Tlie  I'Mt  White  Wli.a' 
Oxer  li'O  aire-*  mi  the  IM'-- 
H.  Kaniu.  Vleldn  .s:-4ii-4.'l-.'iil-.'>3  bushels  i<r 
arie  riulit  here  at  lloneoye  FalK 
Forward.— Tlie  best  Bed  Wheat.  Crop  fmui 
J'l  iMi.hiU  [XT  a(T»  Held.  Either  ytxUf- 
tl.50  »w  buihtl.  Tri-  and  Inrrease  >""" 
« Ileal  cniim  10  tn  30  hiuhela  t*t  »nv  at  vi 
ejtra  (Mwt  of  around  •  doUir  i*r  acre  f  . 
n.w     Seed. 

Ruwlaii    Rdmb   Bvt.   11.50  D«r  buahtl.    N  nl. 
I  III    .:i.iwii    Onruni    aiul    i  ■•inrivn    .\lfalfa      I' 
K     Till. ■•thy    fi'}  fji'',     |'-,ui      ^■l•^v   iT"l>   f'T   ^' ; 
tiiiiKr     shliimini    13. 7S    par    buihd.    r'.ri." 
I'tliv.    List    and    Sanu'l<<     Fr»».     .^iMri^- 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  r  BoBcoy*  Falls.  N.  V. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualify         Service  Satisfaction 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOWS  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 

(TtiU  tXAda  mark   menu   gaaJiiTl 

W«  '  ■''■ 
nail  a  '  :' 
parka -e 
II  e  a  rt  I  11  ■ 
I'lanf  1''  ■  I 
tn  a  n  \  -■* 
ilr««»  II  :  ' 
r  e  e  e  I  .  t    ' 

Jl  <'|1 

Rtading    Bone   Fcrtilitcr    Co.,    Readinc.  Pa. 


Readlni  Bone 
r«l  Hirer. 


ulbBook-fr^ 

tt  1.11..  V..11  i.f  ill.,  lli>«.  r«  tli.it 
«ill  lilixiKi  ti.is  y\  Inter  in  Hn; 
hill!..-  mid  t||..«f  Hull.  I  InM- 
II', «.  will  Kh.i  Vim  It  liiiiiiUl  il 
L'Mnl.'ii  Ti.->t  vpiiTi..r.  A\tite  '  , 
11    .  1.1. V   I.f   II',-    Iv  •■   1-i.  '   ■•■     ■■ 

W.  ATLBB  BURPEE  CO. 
•77  BarpM  BIMm  '»>'■<  <*': 
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Truck  Crops 

By   GILBERT   S.    WATTS 

I  a  season  such  as  this  large  re- 
serves of  moisture  in  the  soil  are 
almost  like  money  in  the  bank. 
One  field  of  tomatoes,  on  land  that  is 
not  equipped  for  irrigation,  is  turning 
off  a  profitable  crop.  It  was  plowed 
in  March  and  harrowed  at  intervals 
until  planting  time.  Another  patch  of 
an  acre  was  put  in  following  rye  that 
was  plowed  late,  after  a  heavy  growth 
had  been  attained.  Here  we  were 
forced  to  irrigate  repeatedly  to  get 
good  growth.  Incidentally  we  would 
not  have  risked  letting  the  rye  grow 
so  large  if  water  had  not  been  avail- 
able. 

•  •     • 

VIRGINIA  Blight  Resistant  Savoy 
.spinach  is  the  only  variety  of 
this  crop  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
plant  for  fall  use  or  sale  in  many  sec- 
tions. The  sorts  commonly  grown  in 
the  spring  very  frequently  blight  or 
turn  yellow  in  the  fall. 

The  spinach  crop  will  be  slower  to 
shoot  to  seed  and  of  better  market 
quality  if  not  sown  too  thick.  Weedy 
land  should  be  avoided. 

•  *     • 

AS  the  season  advances  it  becomes 
especially  important  to  keep  the 
celer>-  well  sprayed.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  store  diseased  celer>- 
without  serious  losses.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 5-5-50  formula,  should  be  applied 
weekly. 

•  •     a 

THE  weeder  attachment  that  baa 
been  used  on  the  riding  cultivator 
in  both  potatoes  and  com  has  paid  for 
itself  dozens  of  times.  Of  course  the 
large  wceders  are  the  thing  for  large 
fields  but  the  device  mentioned  is  won- 
derfully handy  on  the  market  garden 
where  relatively  small,  succession 
plantings  are  the  rule.  It  can  be  at- 
tached or  removed  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 
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Club  Root  in  Cabbage 

\V  uld  like  to  have  some  infiirmation 
c  jr..'-riung  club  root  in  my  cabbage. 

I    used    4-8-7    fertiltrer    in    the    hill. 
W  luld   this    have   anything  oom-erniii^ 
(ir  ruusing    tl.e    club    root? 
M  .n,Mn  Co..  W.  Va.       Chast  E.  Wnlfunl. 

THE  fertilizer  you  used  in  the  hill 
when  planting  your  cabbage  was 
in  nn  way  responsible  for  the  club 
root  that  has  appeared. 

Next  year  grow  your  plants  in  soil 
where  cabbage  or  related  crops  have 
not  been  grown  for  a  great  many 
year.*  Plant  on  a  field  that  has  not 
been  in  cabbage  for  five  or  more 
years.    Lime  well  before  planting. 

Never  feed  diseased  cabbage  to  live- 
stock. Club  root  in  particular  often  is 
spread  in  the  manure  as  a  result. 


Endive 

Please    send    cultural    directions 
for  endive.  Mrs.  E.  R.  M. 

Luzerne  county.  Pa. 

EVDUT:  Is  a  cool  season  crop  and 
tlirives  best  when  planted  in  mid- 
summer for  fall  use.  When  planted 
ta  the  spring  in  our  climate  it  is  quite 
likely  to  go  to  seed. 

Sow  in  the  same  manner  as  let- 
tuce in  a  rich  soil  that  is  retentive 
of  moisture.  Thin  the  young  plants 
so  that  they  are  spaced  about  a  foot 
'part  in  the  row. 

When  a  good  size  has  been  attain- 
*<1  gather  the  leaves  up  in  an  erect 
position  and  tie  with  coarse  twine, 
oraid  or  a  rubber  band.  In  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  hearts  should  be 
blanched  to  a  light   cream  color. 


Tomatoes  Rot 

My  tom:Uop.n  are  rotting  liefnre  they 
sr''  fully  ripo.    Now  the  jrreon  ones  arc 
"irtina  to  r.it.    Is  It  the  lii-y  w.nthoi-, 
'•r  1...  ih.>re  some   other   lause  ' 
Htitliif  Co.,   p.,  T.  C.   Rei.hard. 

VX/'ITHOL'T  doubt  your  tomatoes 
'»  are  affected  by  "blossom  end 
^•^t "  This  trouble  is  brought  on  by 
'"■y  Weather.  Unfortunately  nothing 
**i  be  done  unless   you   are  so   for- 


tuaat 


*  as  to  be  able  to  apply  water. 


Over  100,000  FARMALL 
Tractors  have  already  been 
built.  So  great  a  demand 
means  economy  in  man- 
ufacture atiid  louer  frict. 


Price  Reduced 

on  FARMALL  Tractors! 

We  have  an  important  piece  of  news  for  power  As  the  original  all-purpose  tractor  the  McCor- 

farmers  throughout  the  United  States— /A«^nV*o/  mick-Deering  FARMALL  has  won  tremendous 

the  McCormickDeeringFARMALL  has  been  cut  Ija  popularity.  More  than  100,000  FARMALLS  have 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  such  an  an-  been  built.  Already  this  tractor  has  created  a  real 

nouncement  about  the  FARMALL  at  this  time  revolution  in  farming.  It  is  the  best  investment 

because  right  now  the  farmer  is  seriously  in  need  you  can  make  today. 

of  anything  that  wiU  help  him  to  cut  down  his  The  new  price  is  the  lowest  ever  placed  oo 

costs  of  crop  production.  The  reduction  in  price  the  FARMALL. 


will  be  welcomed  in  every  section. 

Due  to  manufacturing  economies  and  antici- 
pated reductions  in  material  costs,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  prices  on  the  McCormick-Deering  im- 
plement lines,  effective  for  the  present  season. 

Recentlv,  by  the  same  process,  we  lowered  the 
price  on  the  10-20  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
$40,  and  cut  the  15-30  tractor  price  $75. 

Now,  to  complete  our  program  of  reductions, 
we  announce  a  550  cut  in  the  FARMALL  price. 

These  reductions,  made  during  recent  months, 
mean  a  saving  to  farmers  of  millions  of  dollars. 


You  have  probably  seen  the  FARMALL  Tractor  at 
work.  If  not,  your  McCormick-Deerin|c  dealer  will  dem- 
onstrate it  at  any  time,  on  any  job.  The  FARMALL  re- 
places 6  to  10  horses  and  2  to  3  men.  It  plows  7  to  9 
acres  a  day  .  . .  double  disks  18  to  29  acres  .  .  .  drills  up 
to  45  acres  .  .  .  plants  24  to  46  acres  .  .  .  cultivates 
33  to  50  acres  and.  in  later  cultivatings,  50  to  65  acres. 
It  handles  every  farm  pouer  job,  including  row-crop 
operations.  See  your  dealer  now.  Put  the  best  tractor 
power  to  work— rf/  the  new  FARMALL  price! 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

{.IttcoTporaud} 


606  So.  Mictugan  Ave. 


Chicag3.  UUnau 


Bnnchet  at  Pit$$buTeh,  Harrishurg.  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
and  a»  9S  other  points  in  the  United  State*. 


McCormick-Deering  FARMALL 

Iff  It  Isn't  o  McCORMICK-DEERING  it  Isn't  a  FARMALL 


^    LIME   ^ 

QUICK     ACTING 

ALL     AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS    FLOUR 

LOW    COST 

WRITE     FOR 

ALBA     MARL     LINK 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


Gr.\R.\NTF.ED 

COMPANY, 


^   LIME    -* 

"Natural  Soil   Sweetener" 

c;ranulated 
for    easy    sowing 
will  not   burn 

DEI.IVr.RFI>    PRirES    TO   -  - 

CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


1  want  to  pljc*  my  Ctn-Pe-Co  Oil 

.Ajfncv  with  an  imhitioui.  fn«r«*tif  min  in 

\,»i;f  locality.   I'll  makf  thi,  man  mv  partnff. 

Ijrniih    fNervfHinn.     and    *»«*t   Ifca   pr«««, 

!•-••   fverv   »rrk       In    lh>*   h  j»'nr»»    *rt.i    i  an 

M«k^  •«•  t*  ttM  •  WMfc 

ihrnon.  Pj.niiJc.^Si'Jhrst  thrff  monthj.   Bodin*. 

»n«..  miJe  fi''2i  one  month,  part  timf.  Brlding. 
Ohio.  Iiuili  (inc  homf  from  proSu  *••«•"  ••  m  •mtf 
HUh  lullor  parf  rinif-  Nof  xprruntr  nftrdrd  MUhow  ^oi.  ^^^.^« 
tfn—t  »<•»•  •••.  >■""  l.n-,->l\  -ikf  or.l'C«  -n  l,.n<  .''.ll 
tcfmi  (or  na^onallv  known  LVn-Pr-Co  Moii>r  Oil,  J^L 
(rom    nrarSv    »a-rkoLj,i-    anj    ..illr.t      »•»   »*",*"^    "^* 

WHtaQolaki .. ..^.'      .,k....ij  ..'..M, .,.,..., 

p.  T.  wtatTin,  a^fttmi  •••ssyTT. 
CMitral  rttraiMM  G*- 


ic^ 


CORN  HARVESTER 


SoUDirectm.n-^srS'?^^^ 


HAYBALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

•  nd  turn  out  n»»t  bale*  of    h«y  or  >traw. 

Thit  if  a  monev  maker. 

Writ*  (w  dnrri^ian  and  aiita.   BulUliii  IIM 

A.  B.  FARQUIAR  CO.  Liaiti  B*i  1146.  T«rk.  Pa. 


Works  in  any  kind  of  ioil. 

Cuisstalks,  dorsn't  pull  tnem.  .u_ 

Ctin  4  to  7  acres  a  dny  with  onf  mrtn  nn<l  ^orsc. 
Grt.it  I.ihor  snvcr.  Sold  direct  to  farmers,  dct 
your  calalof?  NOW— Be  prcparc<l.  Write; 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  D*ft  tO«  H«tol».  ll1i«oi^ 


Plaint  >ljiiilo  ilulbsi 

^  ..-  .Ml  1,  ..■•  r  ,t  ■■■<•!'  ■'  •'■  ■■ 

mxt       -1'    'I'i  I'UM       .Ml  ."• 

hull)«      ll>l<     (all        I-""     '■"»' 

I.iiil.-    oniut       Tullp«.     Ilya 

,jMtln.    Narcl««u».    Cr>*u«    an  I 

iianr  •■lh.'r<      Wrllf  tor  Uullj 

11k*     t>l,iy — FREE. 

»M.  HENRY  MVtXE 

03  Minir  Riiliain* 

■  Mill   VltKI  PHI  \.    PV. 


Read  the 
Advertisements 


.Advertisements  tjive  you  a 
hijjh  piMiit  of  view  without  any 
climhiiiR  at  all.  They  spread 
worlil  products  before  you — 
servants  to  serve  you,  conveni- 
ences to  please  —  prices  low 
because  so  many  thousands  are 
usiujE;  the  same.  They  jjive  you 
a  new  conception  of  what  you'd 
like  to  own.  No  longer  will  a 
watch  or  food  chopper  do — hut 
the  hit^liest  improved  watch  or 
foo'l  chopper.  Xo  Ioniser  just 
a  radio  —  hut  one  of  inirest 
transmission.  They  make  you 
chan<re  your  mind  about  wliat 
yen  started  to  choose,  and 
choose  somethincj  tnore  pleas- 
ing; at  no  hit^hcr  price.  They 
help  you  .-iee  the  whole  field  >f 
satisfying  wares.  They  lift  you 
to  fresh  joys. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


Feathered  Police  of  the  Farm 


By   JE.VN   BROOKS   Gt'THRlE 


FLYING  patrols  are  an  innovation 
in  the  city.  They  are  ages  old  on 
the  farm.  Birds,  winged  guards  of  the 
country,  are  one  of  Dame  Nature's 
most  valuable  and  delightful  gifts  to 
wian,  but  too  often  what  thanks  do 
we  give  her? 

In  his  ever  increasing  need  for  till- 
able land,  man  has  upturned  the  nat- 
ural thickets  of  wild  grapes,  berries 
and  cherries,  and  when  birds  with  a 
taste  for  fruit  are  thwarted  here  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  be- 
come somewhat  of  a  pest  in  the  or- 
chard, where  they  find  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  fruit  quite  acceptable.  To 
avoid  this  trouble,  give  them  a  sub- 
stitute. Elderberries,  red  haws,  wild 
grapes,  mountain  ash  berries,  mul- 
berries or  choke  cherries  will  draw 
many  from  the  cultivated  varieties, 
and  they  may  be  planted  along  fences 
or  as  a  screen  for  out  buildings  where 
they  will  be  ornamental  and  also  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter  for  many  birds. 

Surely  in  return  for  the  warfare 
they  wage  for  us  unasked,  we  should 
be  willing  to  give  to  the  robin,  wood- 
pecker and  wax^^•ing  some  cherries, 
to  the  catbird  some  berries  and  to  the 
grosbeak  a  few  garden  peas. 

Outfltted  by  Mother  Nature 

To  recognize  the  kinds  of  birds  and 
to  know  which  are  particularly  valu- 
able and  why  they  are  so,  is  to  under- 
stand this  gift  of  nature  to  mankind 
better. 

On  police  duty  in  the  weed  patch 
and  maintaining  their  beats  over  the 
grain  fields  we  find  the  sparrow, 
finch,  mourning  dove,  cowbird,  mead- 
owlark,  dickcissel  and  quail.  Many  of 
these  birds  are  outfitted  by  nature 
with  particular  varieties  of  bills,  tails, 
wings  and  feet  especially  adapted  to 
their  needs.   Many  of  the  seed  eaters, 

for  example,  may  be  recognized  by 
their  sparrow-like  beaks.  Such  birds 
are  present  on  the  farm  in  large  num- 
bers and  play  an  important  part  in 
the  destruction  of  noxious  weed  seed. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  tree 
sparrow  in  one  state  alone  cats  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  tons 
of  weed  seed  annually.  It  staggers 
one  to  consider  the  acres  of  land  that 
these  weeds  would  cover  and  the 
havoc  they  would  wreak  with  valu- 
able vegetation  If  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Another  division  of  our  bird  patrol 
stalks  insect  marauders.  While  not  all 
insects  are  harmful  and  we  would  ob- 
ject to  seeing  ground  beetles,  honey 
bees  and  certain  varieties  of  flies  eat- 
en in  large  numbers,  we  quite  approve 
of  the  weakness  of  some  birds  for 
grasshoppers,  plant  lice,  chinch  bugs 
and  caterpillars.  Many  that  are  nor- 
mally seed  or  fresh  fruit  eaters  will 
destroy  many  insects  in  nesting  sea- 
son when  they  give  their  young  an 
almost  pure  insect  diet. 

Let's  Look  After  Them 

The  nuthatch,  house  wren,  yellow 
warbler  and  swallow  are  confirmed 
insect  eaters,  while  a  great  proportion 
of  the  diet  of  the  common  blackbird, 
oriole,  meadowlark  and  cowbird  con- 
sist of  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
canker  worms  and  other  noxious  in- 
sects. Scores  of  other  bird  friends, 
equally  common  on  the  farm,  aid  fn 
the  destruction  of  these  pests. 

The  most  formidable  members  of 
the  aerial  police  are  the  rodent  eaters, 
birds  with  curved  claws  and  strong 
hooked  beaks   for  tearing  flesh  and 


capturing  and  holding  their  prey.  Of 
these  the  hawks  and  owls  aid  agri- 
culture the  most.  The  great  horned 
owl,  the  little  screech  owl,  the  short- 
eared  owl  and  the  butcher  bird  or 
shrike  between  them  destroy  swarms 
of  mice,  rats,  gophers  and  ground 
squirrels. 

If  you  would  understand  and  fully 
enjoy  these  feathered  friends,  give 
them  shelter,  food  and  water  about 
your  home.  If  they  are  to  nest  close 
at  hand  next  spring  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  seek  the  farm  during 
next  winter's  snow  storms.  Lay  your 
hospitality  campaign  now.  A  feeding 
trough  or  shelf  planned  for  a  nearby 
tree  or  an  outside  window  ledge  will 
attract  many  winter  visitors  and  will 
prove  a  never  failing  source  of  inter- 


est. Nuthatches,  chickadees,  titmice, 
blue  jays  and  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers will  be  readily  attracted  by 
chopped  meat  and  suet,  while  tree 
sparrows,  juncoes  and  cardinals  are 
inordinately  fond  of  crumbs  and  seeds. 
If  warmed  water  is  set  out  at  certain 
hours  each  day  in  cold  weather,  the 
birds  will  learn  to  look  for  it  then 
and  will  use  it  before  it  freezes. 

The  "dog  days"  of  August  seem  a 
far  cry  from  the  blizzards  of  January, 
but  the  plans  we  make  this  summer 
and  carry  out  next  winter  should 
stock  our  farms  with  flying  bird 
guards  who  will  next  year  give  little 
rest  to  insect  pests  among  our  crops. 


Cooks— Take  Notice 

A  NATIONAL  Canning  Contest, 
under  the  direction  of  the  House- 
hold Science  Institute,  in  which 
Four-H  Club  girls  may  compete  for 
$2,295  in  cash  prizes,  cups,  silver  and 
bronze  medals,  is  suinounced  by  the 
National    Committee    on    Boys'    and 


A  SCHOOL  RECORD 

Margaret  Piatt  of  New  Jersey  at- 
tended school  nine  years  without 
missing  a  day  or  being  late.  Mar- 
garet is  fifteen  years  old. 

Girls'  Club  Work,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  cash  award  of  $500  is  being  offer- 
ed for  the  best  single  entry  in  either 
of  the  three  classes  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables or  meats.  The  best  entry  in 
each  of  these  classes  will  win  a  $100 
prize,  making  a  total  of  $600  for  the 
national  prize  winner.  A  total  of  418 
cash  prizes  will  be  paid  In  the  three 
classes  of  the  contest. 

Special  recognition  will  be  given 
the  two  best  entries  from  Four-H 
girls  in  each  county  represented  in 
the   contest.     A   French   gray   silver 


finish  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
Four-H  Club  girl  submitting  the  first 
prize  jar  from  her  county.  The  sec- 
ond high  cotmty  individual  will  re- 
ceive a  bronze  medal  of  honor. 

Any  club  girl  may  enter  the  contest 
by  simply  sending  her  name  and  ad- 
dress, along  with  a  statement  that 
she  is  a  Four-H  Club  member,  to 
Grace  Viall  Gray,  Secretary,  National 
Canning  Contest,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
By  return  mail  she  will  receive  free 
of  charge  the  rules  of  the  contest, 
entry  labels,  a  standard  glass  jar  and 
a  book  of  general  recipes.  Entries  in 
the  contest  must  be  made  on  or  before 
October  1,  1930. 

O 

A  SKINNING  STUNT 

WHO  wants  warm  tomatoes  for 
a  salad?  No  one  does,  of 
course,  but  the  old  practice  of  loosen- 
ing the  skins  by  dipping  the  tomatoes 
in  scalding  water  or  turning  them  on 
a  skewer  over  a  flame  heats  them  un- 
necessarily and  requires  a  longer  cool- 
ing time.  Instead,  hold  the  tomato  in 
the  left  hand  and  quickly  but  firmly 
draw  the  dull  edge  of  a  paring  knife 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  skin  will 
^easily  slip  off  and  the  tomato  will  be 
cool  and  ready  to  serve. 

Jean  Guthrie. 

g 

JUST  KIDS 

WE  sent  our  ship  a-Miling, 
Johnnie  and  Jimmie  and  me. 
We  loaded  it  with  precious  jewels. 
And  sent  it  out  to  sea. 

Alas!  Our  good  ship  was  plundered 
By  unmerciful  pirates  three, 

But  we  took  it  all  good-naturedly 
Johnnie   and  Jimmie  and  me; 

For  our  ship  was  made  of  paper, 
And  our  precious  jewels  were  pins, 

The  sea  was  a  tub  of  water. 
And   we   were   all,    "Just   kids." 
Submitted  by  Eleanor  Haag,  Pennsylvania. 


Little  Folks^  Comer 

The  Housekeeping  Adventures  of  Timmy  Twitchet 

By  RUTH   PLUMLY   THOMPSON 


(Continued  from  last  week.> 
Passing  through  the  nursery  one 
night  Timmy  noticed  it.  then  he  got 
in,  just  to  see  how  it  would  feel.  It 
felt  so  delicious  that  he  turned  the 
wheel.  Whirr,  wiz.  out  into  the  entry, 
into  the  sitting  room  shot  Timmy  so 
fast  that  his  hat  blew  off  and  his  tail 
blew  straight  out  behind.  Before  he 
bad  presence  of  mind  enough  to  put 
on  the  brake  he  had  run  violently  into 
a  footstool  and  plunged  to  the  carpet. 
He  got  up  slowly  and  rubbing  his  head 
advanced  upon  the  find.  "What  a  tone 
it  would  add  to  my  establishment," 
said  Timmy.  "How  shall  I  get  it  up- 
stairs?" And  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
directly  that  it  was  the  completes! 
and  most  up-to-date  toy  automobile 


Drawn  by  Marie  Albertnon,  Penn'a 


After  you  have  read  Elizabeth's  let- 
ter, color  the  old-fashionod  girl  the 
vpry  best  you  know  how ;  return  It  im- 
mediately to  Little  Folks'  Comer, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  "JSOl  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ten  penrll  boxes  Just  right  for 
school  will  be  prizes  for  the  best  col- 
orings. 


you  have  ever  seen  or  imagined. 

For  a  long  time  Timmy  sat  thinlt- 
ing,  then  he  ran  off  and  got  all  of  his 
friends.  They  were  simply  sptcchless 
when  they  saw  Timmy  sittir-g  at  the 
wheel  of  his  car,  and  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  assist  him  to  the  garret. 
It  was  worse  than  moving  twenty 
pianos,  but  a  step  at  a  time  they 
hoisted  It  up  the  sUirs  and  at  last  it 
stood  before  Timmy's  door.  You  have 
no  idea  how  proud  he  was.  Every 
one  who  had  helped  he  took  fi^r  a  ride 
and  at  five  o'clock,  when  they  had 
all  gone  home,  Timmy  went  to  bed 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  ho.i^o  and 
car.  "You'll  be  more  popular  than 
ever,  my  dear  fellow!"  Bobby  Grey 
had  whispered  as  he  took  hi?  leave. 
and  I  think  Bobby  is  right  What  do 
you  suppose  the  children  in  the  nur- 
sery thought  next  morning  when  their 
automobile  could  not  be  found'  Oh. 
well,  it  Is  much  better  for  Timmy  to 
have  It,  for  he  can  ride  in  it,  and  that 
is  more  than  they  can. 
O 

An  Artist  Speaks 

As  we  are  Pennsylvania  F'a"''"*' 
subscribers,  I  always  read  tne 
Young  People's  Page.  It  interests  me 
a  great  deal.  I  like  to  draw  and  tne 
drawings  always  appeal  to  me 

I  have  not  been  very  active,  out 
have  eageriy  followed  the  worR  01 
my  fellow  members. 

This  drawing  which  I  am  i^coding 
is  one  for  the  little  ones  to  c''"''- 

I  graduated  from  high  school  tms 
June    and    received    numerous  lovey 
gifts.    I  used  this  .same  drawing  i 
put  on  my  own  individual  "t'la"'^'^  ," 
cards.    I  tried   many  different   coiu 
schemes,  all  of  which  were  r»<-'"y,, 
hope,  if  you  put  it  in,  that  the  »» 
people  will  enjoy  coloring  it  as  *  " 
Elizabeth   Chambers. 

Pennsylvania. 


(Copyrighted   by  Underwood   &    Undvuwood) 
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Fanner^s  Business  Letter 


WITH  a  sharp  increase  in  receipts 
lamb  prices  have  declined  this 
•week,  and  at  the  close  are  a  dollar  or 
more  lower  than  at  the  end  of  last 
week.  A  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  are  on  the  bearish  side,  for 
it  is  realized  that  there  are  many 
lambs  to  come.  A  government  report 
this  week  said  that  the  probable  ship- 
ments of  sheep  and  lambs  from  the 
13  western  sheep  states  during  the  last 
four  months  of  1930  will  be  about  1,- 
200,000  head,  or  16  per  cent  larger  than 
during  the  last  four  months  of  1929, 
and  27  per  cent  larger  than  during  the 
last  four  months  of  1928.  and  most  of 
the   increase  will  be   lambs. 

Many  western  lambs  are  being  held 
at  nearby  feeding  yards  waiting  for 
a  favorable  chance  to  come  in.  Farm- 
ers who  would  like  to  feed  lambs  are 
holding  off  on  account  of  the  prices 
asked  for  feeders.  There  are  plenty  of 
orders  at  around  $7,  but  as  yet  they 
are  unfilled.  The  top  sale  on  feeders 
was  $8,  this  for  58-lb.  lambs.  Best 
lambs  of  60-65  lbs.  are  held  at  $7.50 f? 
7.7X  The  disposition  is  to  hold  off,  be- 
cause of  a  feeling  that  they  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  lower  figure  later.  Some  ar- 
gue, however,  that  lambs  are  worth 
more  now  than  they  will  be  a  month 
from  now,  because  of  the  greater  use 
that  can  be  made  of  pasture,  and  be- 
cause lambs  taken  out  when  the  offer- 
ings are  larger  will  come  to  meet  more 
competition  when  they  come  back. 

Cattle  Above  $12 

The  cattle  market  stepped  right 
along  again  this  week,  but  there  was 
some  reaction  late  in  the  week.  That 
is  usual  after  an  advance,  however, 
and  was  not  unexpected.  With ,  $12 
again  being  paid  for  the  best  steers 
the  feeder  naturally  feels  a  lot  better. 
Demand  for  beef  has  improved,  in  part 
because  retail  prices  are  lower  and  the 
public  can  again  satisfy  its  craving 
for  beef  without  a  troubled  conscience. 
In  some  shops  the  best  porterhouse 
steak  has  been  selling  right  here  in 
Chicago  at  4.5c.  It  is  to  many  people 
an   attractive  buy   at  that   price. 

The  extreme  top  on  steers  this  week 
was  S12.35,  against  $11.75  last  week. 
Bulk  of  steers  at  $9.50  <i  11..50  were 
about  a  dollar  higher.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  experts  tell  us 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  cattle 
industry  are  likely  to  improve  in  the 
next   12  months. 

•'Market  supplies  of  cattle  in  the 
next  five  or  six  months  probably  will 
be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  but 
supplies  of  fed  cattle  during  the  first 
half  of  1931  are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  in  1930.  Demand  for  stockers 
and  feeders  this  fall  will  not  equal 
that  of  last  year  and  for  that  reason 
slaughter  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
greater. " 

Not  much  doing  as  yet  in  the  move- 
ment of  feeders  to  the  country.  West- 
erns have  not  started  to  come  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  corn  belt  is  holding 
back.  Prices  are  now  $1''(1.50  higher 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  bulk  at 
$7  <(  8.  and  better  sorts,  up  to  fancy, 
ranging  up  to  $9. 

Hf>K  Demand  Mixed 

Even  though  receipts  were  a  little 
larger  the  hog  market  continued  to 
climb  this  week,  reaching  a  top  of 
$11.65  before  a  r'^artion  set  in.  Prices 
are  very  mixed.  Heavy,  finished  stuff 
18  outselling  light  lightweights.  This 
is  merely  a  matter  of  relative  supply. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  feed  situa- 
tion the  markets  are  receiving  a  lot 
of  hof.'s  at  150  lbs.  and  even  under. 
This  class  of  hogs  has  been  strongly 
discriminated  against. 

There  was  active  trading  in  the  fu- 
tures market  this  week,  particularly 
m  the  December  options.  Both  light 
and  medium  weights  sold  at  $9  for  De- 
cember, and  heavies  brought  up  to 
$9.10,  this  reflecting  the  belief  that 
lard  will  be  scarce  and  in  demand  due 
to  the   corn   shortage. 

Grains  Decline 

Foreign  buyers  have  been  indiffer- 
ent to  wheat,  and  there  is  much  un- 
certainty about  the  Canadian  situa- 
tion, these  factors  contributing  to  a 
price  <lecline  this  week  in  which  the 
coarse  grains  shared.  The  news  of  the 
advance  to  growers  by  the  Canadian 
pool    didn't   help  the  situation   any. 

The  pool  announced  that  its  Initial 
payment  on  this  season's  crop  would 
be  based  on  60c  a  bushel  for  No.  1 
northern  at  Ft.  William.  This  means 
that  a  grower  in  Saskatchewan  would 
receive  an  advance  of  only  40c  on  his 
No.  1  wheat  lof  which  there  is  little), 
of  37c  on  No.  2,  and   ranging  down  to 


VO    MABKETS 

On  account  of  Labor  Day  we  are 
unable  to  give  Monday's  market 
quotations  in  this  i.«<sue.  The  regu- 
lar market  reports  -will  be  publish- 
ed  next   week   as   usual. 


only  9c  on  No.  6.  This  is  the  smallest 
advance  ever  made  by  the  pool,  and 
there  is  much  talk  of  the  probability 
of  broken  -lontracts.  In  answer  to  this 
a  statement  sent  out  by  the  pool  says: 
'To  suggest  that  the  farmer  of  the 
•vi'est  is  going  into  bootlegging  wheat 
and  thus  break  up  the  pool  he  created 
is  to  suggest  that  the  farmer  is  a 
■welsher  and  a  cheat." 

Hlieat  Acreage 

In  view  of  the  low  price  level  the 
decrease  indicated  in  wheat  acreage 
was  regarded  as  small.  Seedings  of 
winter  wheat  this  fall  will  be  4.5  per 
cent  less  than  sown  last  fall,  if  August 
intentions  of  farmers  are  a  criterion, 
according  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  department  said  seedings 
indicated  an  aggregate  of  41,392,000 
acres  or  the  lowest  intended  acreage 
since  1923.  This  is  the  third  consec- 
utive year  of  decrease  of  intended 
seeding  since  the  peak  year,  1927, 
when  farmers  reported  in  Augrust  an 
intention  to  plant  more  than  49,000,000 
acres  of  winter  wheat. 

Out  With  Show  Herds 

The  state  fairs  of  lo'wa,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri. Wisconsin  and  Ohio  have  now 
been  held.  In  all  cases  the  exhibits  of 
purebred  livestock  were  very  large.  In 
view  of  conditions  this  has  occasioned 
some   surprise. 

Chicago,  Aug.  30,  1930.  Watson 


tions  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  as  part  of  its  daily  farm  and 
home  hour.  Beginning  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Central  Standard  Time,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  and  continuing  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  the  principal  awards  in  the  cat- 
tle judging  and  other  contests,  import- 
ant announcements  and  talks  by  lead- 
ing dairy  authorities  will  be  broadcast 
over  this  chain.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  extensive  broadcaists  of 
agricultural  events  ever  planned,  the 
hook-up  including  stations  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 


•T'HURSDAYr.Oct.  16,  has  been  des- 
•■■  ignated  as  Gopatis  Day  at  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition.  The  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Guild  of  Gopatis 
will  be  held  at  the  City  Club  in  St. 
Louis  on  that  evening.  Paul  C.  Bur- 
chard,  national  president  of  the  Guild, 
will  preside,  and  there  will  be  talks  by 
E.  L.  Anthony,  of  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege, W.  F.  Katterhenr>',  Beloit.  Wis., 
and  others.  Dairymen  who  are  on  the 
National  Honor  Roll  become  members 
of  the  Guild  without  payment  of  fees 
or  dues  and  the  9,474  dairymen  on  the 
1929  Roll  have  been  Invited  to  attend 
the  meeting. 


Dairy  Show  Notes 

TT^E    National    Dairy    Show    will    be 

'■    put  on  the  air  from  the  Arena  at 

St.  Louis  through  a  network  of  37  sta- 


Production  Increase 

ICE  cream  production  continued  to 
increase  last  year  and  reached  a 
grand  total  of  365,448,000  gallons  as 
compared  with  348,046,000  gallons  in 
1928,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  Unit- 
ed  States   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Inasmuch  as  imports  and  ext>orts  of 
ice  cream  are  negligible,  all  of  the  pro- 
duction is  assumed  to  have  been  con- 
sumed. On  this  basis,  the  consumption 
per  person  last  year  was  3  ^llons.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  per  capita  consumption 
was  a  little  more  than  2  gallons. 

Greatest  increases  in  production  last 
year  over  the  preceding  year  were  re- 
corded in  March,  April,  June  and  Sep- 
tember. The  estimates  include  produc- 
tion in  wholesale  factories,  retail  shops 
and  homes. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Review 


'  ■"'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  wa.s 
^  stronger  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week  and  prices  advanced  on  all 
grades.  Supplies  and  offerings  of  near- 
by eggs  were  relatively  light  and  the 
demand  was  fairly  active.  The  quality 
continued  irregular,  but  there  was  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  many  ship- 
ments. There  was  a  better  demand 
for  average  offerings  and  under  grades 
also  sold  well.  Western  eggs  were 
firmer  with  some  betterment  in  qual- 
ity, although  a  fair  amount' of  shrunk- 
en eggs  are  still  arriving.  Country 
."hippers  raised  their  asking  prices  and 
were  generally  reluctant  to  grant  con- 
cessions. Graded  nearby  whites  sold 
at  33 ''/37c  per  dozen  with  fancy  hen- 
neries bringing  39  ii  42c.  Mixed  colors 
brought  28 '.(29c  and   firsts  24  n  25c. 

The  egg  market  in  New  York  •was 
firm  with  prices  somewhat  higher. 
Fresh  ■white  eggs  of  large  size  moved 
well.  Nearby  pullet  and  other  small 
eggs  were  in  fair  demand.  New  Jer- 
sey stock  moved  out  at  a  premium 
over  wholesale  prices.  Nearby  white 
eggs  ranged  from  20!»43c  per  dozen 
depending  on  grade  and  quality,  while 
brown  eggs  brought  30  ^j  42c.  Mixed 
colors  sold   at   17  n  33c. 

Fryers  Plentiful 

There  was  only  a  fair  demand  for 
live  broilers  in  New  York  but  priced 
were  somewhat  higher  for  fancy  stock. 
Colored  fowl  moved  slowly  but  I.«g- 
horns  sold  readily.  Nearby  colored 
fowl  brought  18  x  26c  per  pound,  Leg- 
horn fowl  18^1 19c,  Rock  broilers  25.? 
32c.  Red  broilers  20  ;  26c  and  Leghorns 
23.i25c.  Receipts  of  fresh  dressed  poul- 
tr>-  were  moderate  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week  and  prices  held 
steady.  Fryers  were  more  plentiful 
and  weaker  while  fowl  were  slightly 
stronger. 

The  butter  market  in  Philadelphia 
was  slightly  weaker  and  buyers  were 
operating  very  cautiously.  The  trade 
in  general  is  working  on  storage  stock. 
Medium  and  undergrades  were  steady 
hut  sold  slowly.  Ninety-two  score  but- 
ter was  quoted  at  41c  per  pound. 

The  potato  market  showed  a  slight 
improvement  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  One  reason  for  the  better 
feeling  was  the  approach  of  the  close 
of  the  New  Jersey  season.    Shipments 


are  still  running  heavy  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  crop  will  have  been  shipped 
by  the  end  of  this  week.  A  fe'w  cars 
are  coming  out  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  movement  is  expected  to  increase 
in  the  near  future.  The  shipments 
from  Long  Island  are  increasing  and 
ran  over  100  cars  daily.  Prices  at  New 
Jersey  shipping  points  ranged  from 
$2.35'.j2.50  per  150-pound  sack  f.  o.  b. 
while  prices  in  city  markets  were  ir- 
regular and  ranged  from  $2.2.5/3. 
Most  sales  were  made  around  $2.25./ 
2.50. 

Potatoes  and  .Apples 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  crop.  Reports  in 
Philadelphia  vary  greatly  but  many 
dealers  that  have  been  through  the  po- 
tato sections  in  recent  weeks  report 
that  the  damage  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  September  crop  report 
is  awaited  "with  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. 

The  situation  in  the  apple  market 
has  not  improved  and  if  anything  is 
worse  than  a  week  ago.  Carlot  re- 
ceipts do  not  begin  to  show  the  large 
volume  of  apples  which  are  available 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  A 
large  part  of  the  New  Jersey  crop  is 
being  moved  by  motor  truck.  Prices 
ranged  from  .50c  ^t  $1  per  bushel  early 
in  the  week  with  only  exceptional  lota 
commanding  $1.25.  The  market  was  a 
little  better  in  New  York  but  there 
was  a  quantity  of  good  apples  that 
sold  below  $1.50. 

The  New  Jersey  grape  season  is 
about  to  open.  A  few  scattering  lots 
have  been  moved  by  truck  at  prices 
ranging  from  35  .i  50c  per  12-quart  bas- 
ket. Growers  report  that  the  crop  is 
not  fully  mature  but  that  they  have 
had  numerous  inquiries  for  stock  to 
be  delivered  before  Labor  Day.  One 
grower  told  me  that  he  had  been  of- 
fered $1  per  \  basket  for  good  stock 
for  Saturday  delivery. 

The  market  on  most  lines  is  expect- 
ed to  be  very  quiet  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  week.  Commission  men 
are  advising  their  growers  to  keep 
their  shipments  light.  Labor  Day  week 
end  usually  results  in  throngs  of  peo- 
ple leaving  the  cities  for  the  resorts 
and  consumption  drops. 

W.  R.  W. 


September  6, 

Western  Sheep  and 
Supplies 

•yHE  probable  shipments  of  ghj 
•^  and  lambs  from  the  13  y/tt^J 
sheep  states  during  tho  last  j3 
months  of  1930  will  be  about  Ijooj 
head  or  sixteen  per  cent  larger  th 
during  the  last  four  months  of  la 
and  27  per  cent  larger  than  during  i, 
last  four  months  of  1928,  according! 
the  estimate  of  the  United  States 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  covj 
shipments  to  market  and  direct 
feed  lots.  Most  of  this  increase  wil! 
in  lambs,  the  increased  movement  i 
sheep,  mostly  ewes,  being  "stiniated ) 
only  77,000  head  or  five  per  cent  larj 
than  last  year. 

The  movement  of  early  lambs  frJ 
these  states  to  the  end  of  .•\ugTist  tj 
year   is  estimated  as  about  300,000. 
nine  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929. 
increase   in   early   lambs   added  to  ' 
probable  increase  in  shipments  duri 
the  last   four  months   is  about  equi 
alent  to  the  estimated  increase  in  i 
lamb  crop  in  these  states.  The  westd 
lamb    crop    of    1930   was    estimated] 
about  1,600,000  head   larger  than 
of  1929. 

Because  of  the  small  number 
lambs  contracted,  either  by  feeders  I 
dealers,  and  the  continued  inactit'l 
of  dealers  in  states  where  a  large  i 
of  the  lambs  are  sold  to  dealers,  tb^ 
is  g^-eat  uncertainty  in  these  states] 
to  what  the  marketings  may  be  \\ 
year. 

Feed  production  and  prospecti 
winter  range  conditions  for  these  w«f 
ern  states  as  a  whole  are  below 
year  and  much  below  the  average  I 
the  past  five  years.  Under  normal  ci 
ditions  this  situation  would  result! 
relatively  hea'vy  shipments.  This  y«[ 
however,  the  low  level  of  prices 
old  ewes  and  feeding  lambs  may  hd 
the  effect  of  inducing  many  sh« 
men,  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  [ 
to  retain  such  stock  in  the  pxpectatlj 
of  an  improvement  in  the  price 
uation.  The  number  of  ewe  lambsj 
be  held  for  breeding  is  (|uestiona| 
at  this  time. 

Lamb  feeding  operations  ■wU  b( 
duced    in    Colorado    and    western 
braska.     In    several    western    secti^ 
that  have  feed  an  effort  will  be 
to  feed   lambs  before  mark.ting,  ri| 
er   than    to   sell    feeder   lanibs  at 
prices. 

SEARCH  FOR  FRl  IT  FLY 

/COVERING  Florida  in  an  inten^ 
^^  search  for  any  evid.  nee  of 
presence  or  activity  of  'h.>  Mf<ii< 
ranean  fruit  fly,  about  »^i»"  inspectj 
are  working  under  the  dii-ition  of] 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Cr.n-idl  Adn 
istration,  U.  S.  Department  ,if  ApA 
ture.  In  the  first  twent\  "ne  daysl 
Augtist,  says  Lee  A.  Sli.nt:.  chief! 
the  administration,  the.-.'  mspecT 
sent  to  the  Orlando,  Fla.,  .ffice  of  f 
organization,  140.579  larva"  which  tl 
had  found  in  the  course  nf  their  •*« 
Experts  at  the  Orlando  .  ilice  exl 
ined  these  and  found  riiiit  none! 
them  was  a  Mediteranean  f i  lit  fly  [ 
va. 
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FEED    MABXET 

The  following  <|Ui'l.'iii"ii-'  i''  f['  "'-I 
and  nearby  shipment  Ain-ii-;  X-  *^\ 
ing  to  the  V.  S.  Bureau  '  .\s:ri«lt1 
Economies.  The.v  ."how  tl  •  ■IT'''^*''' 
ro.at  of  feed  per  ton  (all  ii:  ;  »'-l^  ^ 
and    grain    per    bu.«hel    iii    ■ 


k    at   Pli 
:ntj: 

•  .l.thnp*. 

,.' .seed 
I    $43.50:1 
V  -era,  II 


draft    basis    delivered    on 
delphla    and    .Seranton    rat-' 

Bran,    S32n34.    standanl    ■ 
flour    middlings.    S35..'i0:    ' 
43  per  cent.  S45.S0:  gluten  ;• 
2  white  oats.  52c;  No.  2  ye: 

O 

WOOL    MASKET 

The  wool  market  has  h("'n  mostly  91 
with    a    few    houses    contin'-i"'-'   ^^^J] 
a   fair  volume  of  sales  ihi-  tl>   '"  "'J 
finer    domestie    woolii.     Pi  i  •  ■=   •"''* 
fully  maintained  at  levels  e.-::il)li'''«<i  ' 
Ing   recent    weeks.  .■ 

Trading  in  fleeees  was  v.^v  -low-  a| 
moderate  quantities  of  «>-l.-  .n'l  ''"''_ 
and  .similar  wools  were  .-"M  *''"  Jj 
vfry  firm.  Offers  were  mu.|.:  ""  ''*'"^. 
the  other  grude..^  at  the  minimuni  of  "J 
quoted  but  the  amounts  .f  «"ol  avtiij 
at  these  flgures  were  foim.i  ^tV  '""' 
DomeiUc  'Wool  Qnotatiooi 
Oraase  Basis,  Ohio  and  S'"^, 
t;4s.  70r,  80s  (tine)  stri(  tly  ronil   "H  ■«' ^ 

.mt'inft  »1 


31 1' 3 
Si 


64s.  TOs.  NOs  <f1ne)  Frenrh 
Ws,  TOs,  80n  (fine)  elothlng 
.S8s,  80s,  Ci-blood)  Mrielly  ■  ■•'ii^""'^ -j, 
58«.  eOfl,  (<i-blood)  Frenrh  >  •'"►^i"*  ' 
88».   eOs.    <'i-blo<>d)   clothlntr  ^ 

56s,  (H-blood>  strictly  combiiie        ^, 
66s,    (H-blood)   clothing  _;  «, 

48s.  50ii,   (<4 -blood)  strlrtly  .. mf^'n*  * 
<8s.   50s,   ('4-blood)  rlothlnp  m, 

46s.   (low  >4-blood)  strirtly  .  ■  I'll""*  ' 
36a,  40s,  44a  (common  and  tri'l) 


i^It  Was  SnrprUing 

the  Way  Those 
ICows  Responded** 

I g.N.  FIRESTONE  AND  SON,  o(  Middlc- 
I bitch,  Ohio,  put  a  inll  lias  of  Ney  B^nipmeat  io 
Itiirdiiry  di'n.  Tbay  did  MN  bav*  to  wait  (or  re- 
lidli.  Mr.  Firolone  tsy*  it  wsi  turprUinl  ibe  wsy 
I  tow  cows  responded  to  cleaoer,  more  oomlortsble 
I  ■troondinj..  and  to  ■  conitiDt  luppiy  of  frcib 

It,  .Milk  ,'<roduclioo  weal  up  in  a  hurry. 
iTa'IISad  ntheriotefeattof  pictnrei  and  fscit  in  a 
llnUtlctllcJ  "Cow  Coolort." 
ItiflrDtirv  Hira  E<|uipiDcat  sod    Haying  Tools 
Ikircbeeii  makinl  the  isrmer  sad  dairy  mao'a 
Ifoeketticr— more  profitable — Cor  fifty  ycart. 
llDlthc  c<  i;  iQ  end  we  will  be  glad  to  inelade  a 
I  (()  Cii  ,jur  h  ji  (caeral  catalog  if  you  tay  the  word. 
|Tkn)Oun;::  hdvefullfactaontbelamoutNeyliDa. 

IThe  Ni  V  Manufacturing  Co. 

t  v.aHitli04lin  •  C»mHm.  OkU 


The  NEY  MFG.  Co.,  Cmnitu,  Oki» 

■■_"•'        I'leaae  tend  me,   wiihool  charge,  • 
"r?T     cupy  oi  "Cow  Comfort." 


COH 


..    [- 


-]  Check  here  if  yon  want 


copy  oi  catalog  No.  IM 


Itmitrfl  I.  D. 


Remember,  it'i  but  a  short 
distance  from  your  cow's 
udder  to  the  cream  pitcher, 
butter  plate  or  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  germs, 
jnd  clean  smelling,  with  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
«>Ss.  To  each  2S  gallons  of 
•»ter,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
""ll  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
uce  and  disease  germs  I 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
Me  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
"utes,  wherever  there  is  filth 
w  a  foul  odor. 
DH 


HESS    A    CLARK, 
Aabland.  Ohio 


Inc. 


ORiHESS  DIPtr 

DISINFECTANT. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  coata— more 

Srofita.  Booklet  "Vten  Own 
'orda"  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low items  for  illuatrated  folders. 

The  Rosa  Cutter  tt  Silo  Co. 

237  Warder  St.,  Springfield.  O. 

Etfblithmd  IB50 


Eik\Die*r'"" 


•-i.ob.»'fl.^-  ^   »!*•  '"  b-utifulcS? 
bjl^"  "ADIO  COHPOIUTIOM     t 


Farm  &  Dairy 

By  L.  W.  LIGBTY 

SEVERAL  letters  have  come  to 
me  lately  of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  a  sample  of  the 
problems  now  before  farmers:  "I  have 
a  bunch  of  small  shotes  in  a  growthy 
condition.  The  last  of  June  I  sowed 
an  area  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  soy 
beans  on  which  a  light  shower  fell  a 
few  days  later  and  they  came  up  fine. 
Since  then  we  had  no  rain  but  great 
heat.  The  growth  of  rape  was  very 
small  when  I  turned  the  shotes  in. 
They  have  cleaned  it  all  up  and  I 
have  a  dust  patch  without  a  green 
blade.  Local  prices  are  $1.25  per 
bushel  for  com  and  $9.50  for  fat  hogs. 
What  would  you  advise?" 

There  are  conditions  where  giving 
advice  is  a  lot  easier  than  taking  it, 
but  when  we  cannot  change  condi- 
tions we  must  meet  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  What  would  I  do  with 
those  shotes  ?  Wheat  had  been  70c  to 
80c  a  bushel  for  some  time,  so  I  would 
let  the  corn  go  and  get  wheat  at  the 
lowest  figure  possible,  grind  it  not 
too  fine,  mix  with  each  bushel  five  to 
six  pounds  of  tankage  and  feed  that. 
See  to  it  the  shotes  have  pure  water 
at  all  times.  In  some  experiments 
wheat  gave  20  per  cent  better  gains 
than  corn  and  I  would  look  for  12 
pounds  of  gain  or  better  to  the  bush- 
el of  wheat. 

I  would  expect  more  than  the  pres- 
ent price  for  the  hogs  after  the  bulk 
has  been  marketed  by  those  who  have 
no  feed  for  th^m.  I  would  not  expect 
a  big  profit,  but  I  believe  a  man  can 
come  out  whole  with  a  good  thrifty 
bunch  of  shotes. 

Cooked  W  heat  for  Hogs 

F.  D.  Coburn  was  for  many  years 
a  splendid  farm  leader  In  Kansas  and 
is  remembered  by  the  older  people  as 
a  very  practical  man  and  a  writer  on 
swine  husbandry.  From  his  book  I 
copy  the  gist  of  a  paragraph  on  feed- 
ing cooked  wheat  to  hogs  in  the  last 
stage  of  fattening: 

"August  4th,  1870,  I  put  up  15  hogs 
weighing  2,400  pounds.  The  ftr.st  week 
I  fed  them  five  and  one-quarter  bush- 
els of  cooked  wheat  and  they  gained 
200  pounds.  The  next  week  I  fed  six 
bushels  of  cooked  wheat  and  the  gain 
was  215  pounds.  The  next  week  I  fed 
ten  bushels  of  cooked  wheat,  the  gain 
was  260  pounds.  The  fourth  week  I 
fed  11  ^i  bushels  of  cooked  wheat,  the 
gain  was  320  pounds.  The  total  gain 
was  995  pounds  for  32 'i  bushels  of 
cooked  wheat,  I  received  a  good  price 
for  my  wheat,  as  the  hogs  were  sold 
at  $8.25  per  hundred." 

No  mention  is  made  of  other  feed 
the  hogs  got,  if  any. 

Water 

Often  we  fail  to  appreciate  a  com- 
mon necessity  only  when  the  supply 
fails.  I  never  saw  the  time  when  a 
greater  number  of  people  were  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  water  as 
they  are  this  middle  of  August,  1930. 

Water  is  rationed  out  to  great  num- 
bers of  town  people  and  water  is  haul- 
ed miles  not  only  on  the  farms  but 
on  trains  to  the  towns.  Where  there 
is  a  supply  it  is  appreciated.  A  peach 
grower  in  my  county  is  hauling  water 
to  his  peach  trees  .so  they  may  ripen 
the  fruit.  The  result  is  his  peaches 
bring  $3,  while  many  sell  for  less  than 
half  that  and  many  drop  green. 

A  good  strong  well  (the  peach 
crotch  well)  on  my  farm  gave  us 
water  to  gruw  an  abundance  of  to- 
matoes, cantaloupes,  Lima  beans  and 
sweet  corn  when  all  gardens  not 
watereil  were  burned  up  by  tho  hot 
sun  and  lack  of  water.  We  could  not 
reach  the  potatoes  and  when  we  dug 
them  the  fertilizer  came  up  a.s  we 
had  applied  it,  a.s  there  was  no  water 
to  put  it  into  solution  and  make  plant 
fo(nl  of  it.  Wo  got  a  third  of  a  crop. 
After  all,  the  difference  between  a 
desert  and  the  soil  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  is  simply  water. 


CommotuSense  Feeding  this  Fall 

will  not  aim  to  produce  more  milk,  but  to  produce 
what  milk  you  need  cheaply. 

You  —  and  the  wheat  grower — and  many  other 
farmers — have  seen  enough  of  surpluses  and  the 
low  prices  you  get  for  your  products  in  conse* 
quence.  For  the  dairyman,  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  simple: 

•   1.  Feed  and  milk  fewer  cows. 
2.  Feed  an  economical  grain  ration. 

Getting  rid  of  the  boarders  and  near-boarders  in 
your  herd  is  entirely  your  job.  Calculating  the 
best  grain  ration  for  the  money  is,  we  like  to  think, 
partly  our  job  as  well  as  yours.  We  know  that 

Diamond  Com  Qluten  Meal 

is  a  feed  that  fits  exactly  into  any  program  intended 
to  bring  about  economical  feeding.  Diamond  is 
an  all-corn,  high'protein  concentrate  —  an  inex- 
pensive source  of  the  nutrients  that  make  milk  and 
body  tissue.  Diamond,  combined  in  the  right  pro- 
portion with  your  farm-grown  grains,  or  with  such 
feeds  as  bran,  midds  and  hominy,  makes  up  into 
a  grain  ration  that  will  produce  all  the  milk  you'll 
want  this  Fall  and  Winter,  as  cheaply  per  pound 
as  milk  can  be  produced. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  OF 
FORMULAS 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PL..  N.  Y.  CITY 


40%  Protein 
MFRS.  ALSO  OF  BL'FF.A.LO  CORN  GLLTEN  FEED 


«^£feKc^? 


MMUw.  8lMl  r««a.  UMM,  ItariiWIr. 
V  .«li.r  twrm  .«4   fcuii  aMd*.    tXt... 

■  tMrtaMT.  rMteht  iBid.  aaair  ParmaM*. 

0»«  a  milltoa  .mUAm  «a ^ 
TTfl  fT9».  Wnl.  tad»f.~H 

>a wir   "      "    


Wira  c«..  D— t.a»Ta 


M.W  Di.. 

M.a..  mr  f.... 
laat  •(  l.aat 
TWICB  ■■  lH« 
.■  Mrainarr  fiaea. 

Bar*,    balf    nm 

taC.BMMT'    Oat 

m  mf    Nm    C«ti£w 
'^  aarf  pr<rM  ga  raim 

1,  UMM,  ItariiWIr.  mat 
I    fcuaii   aMd«.    CXrMt 

aaid.  aaair  ParmaMa. 
Id  eutMMTa.    Ctatav 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  PROfiTABLE  Cows^ 


\^/!L 


MILK 


619  MilkcM    . 
Good  Graicrt 


Hardy  Ruillcri 
Ptrleel  Uddcri 

Ay'thire  Bfeederi  Aiioci«lion 
305  Cj.itr  S« .  8'a«4.'<.  Vt 


3S0  COWS  3SO 


Two  Uunitrad  Holuata  amd  Guemaar  SprtB<an  for 
lale.  i.'ko  be  seen  aa>  dav  ta  pa^^urm  near  nur  rudt. 
15')  V«  WiM-niuIn  coWH  tu  >ur  Aartit'a«  t-Ten-  Tnn- 
dar     Ererr  or>w  T,B.   and  hl.KKl  twted  f)  iro  anrwtaf* 

WMCOHSnt   OAIRT  CATTLB   MAKKBT 
Tr«vort  Wis.— Oa  •••  Uaa 

4S    Milt*   t.    W.   o(    MiNr.,    U    aiilN    N,    W.   Oi** 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Bes.    Ourmaer   Bulla.— 1    to    13   inrM.   old.   $SO.M 
t.i  Jl.VMM).    I.nugwiitcr    ».>.val,    Ciivsllor  and  Hoi- 
ll<ton   br.'islJiuf.   Wautfl     4  brwl  h.lfpr«. 
A.    K.    Kraiiar.  B.  2.  Honey   Brook.    Pa. 

ATBSHtBE  CATTIX  of  the  b»st  blood  Udm. 
Herd  T.  D.  Aocredlted  .\niinjiU  "f  both  aez  and 
■II  ages.  Geo,  B.  McCrnnaU,    Wellinctoa.  Chi* 


GOATS 


GOATS.    ThiiriMighbrfiU.    fr.Mii  world's  Ix-st  h<>*T- 
le*t   inllkor*.   TaHf.   (iiiint   Nu!>l:in*.   T«>ea*'tib'ircH. 
$.-.i).(X>    o«.h.    3    for    11100.00. 
OoM^horoii^hs    Ooatery.  Mohnton,     Va. 


Read  the  Advertisements 

they  keep  yon  to  the  fore  of  modern  life.  Throu<;h  advertise- 
inciits  you've  laid  <li>\vn  the  sliovel  and  the  hoe,  Vou  can  buy 
a  whole  harvest  ready-to-eat  in  cans.  You've  hung  up  the  fiddle 
and  the  how,  for  a  radio.  There's  little  oM-time  work  left  in 
this  atre  of  amazing  short-cuts.  Read  the  advertisements  care- 
fully and  when  answering  them,  say  you  saw  their  ad  in  Penn- 
s\Ivania  Fanner. 
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BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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URCESS 


mfi^ 


IgUflCES 


BATTERf 


^Sf!^^^??^''^^^'''"'     ^ 


HAVE  you...like  thousands  of  others. 
...been  short-changed  by  so-called 
"bargain  batteries"  of  unknown  manu- 
facture and  then  been  keenly  disap- 
pointed with  poor  results? 

If  you  wish  to  really  economize  on 
batteries  for  radio,  ignition  and 
flashlight  .  .  .  buy  Burgess  Batteries. 
They  satisfy! 

You'll  recognize  Burgess  Batteries  by 
their  black  and  white  stripes,  with  the 
red  medallion. 

BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

.  Ill  W.  Monro*  St.,  CHICAGO 


BURGESS 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

T^/s  Year-Roof  for  All  Time 


COP-R-LOY 


lUc  U  8   Pit  Off. 

THE    COPPER    ALLOYED      STEEL 

Prntr.lioti  firell    Yotir  inv<'«ln!<-iit  in  a  r<«i(  i*  a  poor  iitic  iiiilr««  ymi  are  sure  of  three 
I     thinf:'' — •iaiVty  from  liuliliiiii;:,  vt  .ittrliplil  |>r<itci'ti(iii  and  |)rriiian<'iu  r.  ^ 

('.li.inin-lilrjti';  K'Hilin;;  i-  imw   in.nlr  <if  ptniiiiic  <  !0|'.|? -1.*  >^  ,  lln'  loiip-lifr  rop|«'r 
I     iilliivi'il  r-li  I'l,  ami  offiT^  l*M>-fii|il  iiiMirani'i'  of  rral  |icrfi>riii;m(r.  1 1  lii>l  ntilv  n-sists  nist 

anil  i-ori'o-inii,  Iml  \va*  tlx*  i>al>-til<'ii  lirain  fliannrl  that  niakcM  it  Miiimnclv  ('(Tirirnt. 


|>al>-til<'il  ilrain  flianml  (hat  niakcM  il  hii|i 
tiK'  ileal. T  n"-«ri--l  jou  a:i'l  fa^o  in  tranr|i<irt;:li<>n. 


\!-k  viiiir  (lialt  r  In  ^lM^>  \  oil  llir  |iriiii'i|il( — ii'rt  piin|il>- — (i.i^itivr  in  roults  anil  la^tiii^ 
in  MT\ itr. 


VtiiKKi.iN<;  CoRni  <;atin<;  r.<»MiM>Y,  Wlurlin>r,  \^'rt.l  Virginia 

Uritixiiyf.       Now  Viirk       Huff.iln        l'lrliil<'l|>)ii<i       •^liiciito       K  ms»»  ('ily       St    l^mis 
Ilu'tiiiiMTtil     f 'It.ittiinoiii^.i     \f  iiiiii-itp!*li:4     l><>HMoiii«*M     Drtrttit     (.oluiiitMiB,  Oliio 


(Wheeling 


i 


\\lirrling  Ilinpr- Joint 

A  IourIi,  Mironit  frnrr  madr  tm 
inti  by  I  hf  uim'  of  < :<U*-K-I.UY 
per  Alloyrd  Sirrl.  Full 
SSURP  wirm,  rnaird  with 
purr  mnltrn  cinr  for  rstra 
r«*nintnnrraKain«t  wrarand 
wrathrr.  Ynur  draler  will 
Kladly  rxplain  «h«  man* 
adTanlaitra  in  fenolnc  witb 
Wheeling  Fence. 
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What  Our  Readers  ^ay 


You  Can't  Trust  Them 

MY  neighbor,  Henry  C.  James,  is  a 
member  of  the  Potter  County 
Ayrshire  Bull  Association  and  has  for 
his  use  a  very  valuable  proved  sire 
11  years  old.  The  bull  has  torn  his 
nose  out.  so  he  has  no  ring  (that 
should  have  put  Henry  on  his  guard), 
but  the  daughters  of  the  bull  are  so 
valuable  that  Henry  decided  to  take 
a  chance  and  handle  the  bull  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck. 

That  worked  so  nicely  that  Henry 
got  into  the  habit  of  walking  ahead 
of  Mr.  Bull  when  leading  bim  out 
into  the  orchard  to  be  staked  out. 
Some  time  ago  Henry  started  to  lead 
Mr.  Bull  back  to  the  bam.  walking 
in  front  as  usual.  Without  one  snort, 
one  bellow  or  any  kind  of  warning 
Henry  was  tossed  from  behind  and  in 
the  wink  of  an  eye  was  under  the 
bull's  feet  being  trampled  and  Mr. 
Bull  doing  his  best  to  gore  with  his 
sawed-off    horns. 

Donald  James,  a  boy  in  his  early 
teens,  was  playing  near  by  with  a 
tool  half  hammer,  half  wedge  weigh- 
ing six  to  eight  pounds.  He  saw  the 
plight  his  father  was  in  and  attacked 
the  bull.  Two  blows  conquered  that 
bull  so  that  the  boy  helped  his  father 
to  the  house  then  drove  the  bull  un- 
resisting and  peaceable  into  the  bam 
and  tied  him  up. 

I  was  bom  in  the  ox-team  age  more 


than  77  years  ago.  I  commenced  driv- 
ing oxen  at  about  ten  years  of  age 
and  I  used  oxen  more  or  less  for  25 
years.  When  two  oxen  come  together 
they  fight  for  the  mastery  to  a  finish. 
Never  knew  of  a  social  fight. 

When  I  turned  dairyman  I  used 
that  fact  in  handling  my  bulls.  The 
rule  of  the  farm  was  kill  or  conquer 
the  very  first  time  I  had  any  trouble 
with  a  bull.  If  he  curved  his  neck, 
run  out  his  tongue  or  even  snuffed 
when  I  came  near  him  there  was  trou- 
ble and  we  settled  it  once  and  for 
all.  I  never  had  to  have  the  second 
fight.  I  owned  and  handled  seven 
aged  bulls,  led  or  handled  them  with 
a  strap  or  rope.  It  put  the  fear  of 
man  into  them  so  any  man  could 
handle   them. 

My  motto  was,  "A  dead  bull  makes 
beef,  but  a  dead  man  doesn't  even 
make  fertilizer — they  bury  him  too 
deep." 

Is  that  treatment  cruel  ?  You  will 
probably  say,  "Yes.  Better  build  a 
bull  pen  and  keep  him  in  it." 

For  thousands  of  years  cattle  have 
lived  in  herds.  It  is  now  intended  to 
herd  together.  A  bull  pen  violates 
that  instinct.  It's  the  surest  way  to 
make  a  bull  crazy  and  an  outlaw.  I 
have  handled  two  such.  I  treated 
them  to  the  club,  then  tied  them  In 
a  stall  next  the  cows.  Fed  them  al- 
most entirely  on  roughage.  Got  them 
thin  and  hungry  and  bandied  them 
safely.  H.  H.  Hall. 


Vi^ting  Insects  Fifty  Years  Ago 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


sea.  hearing  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  grower,  decided  to  send  to 
friends  in  the  United  States  seed 
wheat  from  a  variety  which  thrived 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Peter  C.  Shenk,  of  Pennington.  New 
Jersey,  was  one  of  these  friends  who 
received  three  bushels  of  Mediterran- 
ean wheat.  The  wheat  was  carefully 
propagated  and  after  several  years  of 
observation  Mr.  Shenk  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  variety  was  al- 
most fly-proof.  This  aroused  great  in- 
terest and  presently,  farmers  through- 
out eastern  Pennsylvania  were  seed- 
ing Mediterranean  wheat.  Mr.  East- 
burn  Reeder.  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ported in  1880  that  his  grandfather 
wa.s  one  of  the  first  to  seed  this  wheat 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  date  being  1837. 
"It  has  stood  the  test  of  over  40 
years  and  is  yet  largely  .sown,  but  is 
gradually  being  supplemented  by 
Claw.son  and  other  more  productive 
varieties."  Mr.  Reeder  said  at  that 
i  time. 

t'onsiTvatlon  of  BirdH 

Not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  practice 
of  late  fall  seeding  to  control  Hessian 
fly  damages  accepted  to  any  great 
extent  by  farmers.  Mr.  Rathvon  said 
in  his  report  of  1877  that  "late  sowing 
is  the  s.Tfe.st  and  surest  remedy.  We 
have  been  recommending  this  pre- 
ventive remedy  for  the  past  ten  years 
or  more,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  that  it  has  re- 
ceived any  respectable  h(?aring  or 
heeding,  and  only  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  our  local  Sncicty  in  Lancaster 
county  was  there  manifested  any- 
thing like  a  nn.Tnimous  npininn  that 
this  course  should  ho  universally  pur- 
sued to  circumvent  the  ravages  of 
the  fly Fov:  doubt  its  value  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  late  ripen- 
ing next  spiinjr.  and  the  grain  fall- 
ing prey  to  midge  and  weevil.  This 
was  overcome,  however,  by  liming 
the  wheat  late  in  the  fall  so  that 
plants  would  ho  stimulated  and  thus 
make  up  for  the  lateness  in  planting." 

Such  examples  as  the  potato  grow- 
er's battle  with  the  Colorado  beetle 
and  the  wheat  grower's  fight  with  the 
Hessian  fly  afford  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  how  destructive  insects  have 
been    in    no    small    way    responsible 

••tllilllll*!** 


for  the  general  acceptance  of  some 
improved  agricultural  methods  which 
might  otherwi.se  have  been  delayed 
for  a  generation. 

Another  movement  of  far  reaching 
importance  which  was  at  least  stim- 
ulated by  the  ravages  of  in.sects  to 
farm  crops  was  the  conservation  of 
wild  life,  particularly  birds.  In  Jan- 
uary. 1879.  the  Pennsylvania  .State 
Agricultural  Society,  after  receiving 
so  many  reports  of  the  great  lo.«ises 
resulting  from  insects,  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  prob- 
ability of  increasing  the  destruction 
of  injurious  insects  by  further  limit- 
ing the  killing  of  insectivorous  birds. 
This  action  was  prompted  by  the 
whole.sale  destruction  of  v.nluable 
birds  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

And    Now    the    Licence 

It  was  the  ctistom  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  50  to  100  years  ago  to  hold 
community  shooting  matches.  After 
choosing  sides,  each  party  er.dtavor- 
ed  to  exceed  the  other  in  killinp  the 
greatest  number  of  birds  and  other 
wild  animals  within  a  radiu.*  <  f  sev- 
eral miles  of  the  community  center. 
In  Massachusetts  birds  were  killed 
in  such  quantities  in  these  contests 
that  cartloads  were  ."old  to  farmers 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  Another  cus- 
tom which  resulted  in  the  .Uiletion 
of  many  valuable  birds  was  th<  wear- 
ing of  birds  as  ornaments.  There  is 
a  record  of  a  single  sale  in  London 
where  15.574  humming  bird?  an<> 
thou.sands  of  other  birds  wt:c  s^'l" 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  deci  rating 
ladies'  hats. 

After  a  lengthy  report  p«'ii'-'--2  ^'''^, 
the  great  value  of  qiiaii  an.  tl'^' 
Kame  birds  in  limiting  the  lo!^!^'     ^■'-^'^ 


insects,    the   committee   recomna-noe 
a  change  in  the  Pennsylvania^  ''^^^  n'l! 
order  to  shorten  the  sea.'on  f'  i   W';" 
ing  of  game  birds,  and  then  ""'i''  I?'^ 
very    significant     observation:       ""^ 
lavvs  of  England  provide  ganio  keep- 
ers whose  duty  it  is  to  issue  spirting 
<  ertificates     to     persons     wi.'^i.irig    ^ 
himt.    While  we  are  not  ptepaied  U 
recommend   a   law   of    this   kind.  ^^ 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  o:T  wne" 
our  state  will  have  to  provide  it.    tj' 
velopments     during     recent     '■'"'^''v*^ 
have     shown     the     wisdom    <i 
prophecy. 
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Seed  Bed  Preparation 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
(jje  shape.  On  oats  or  com  stubble 
itH-ill  g"  Ave  to  five  and  a  half  inch- 
es Jeep  -A^  week  or  so  ago  I  visited 
J  H  Filmer,  Northampton  county. 
Pa.  and  he  was  preparing  a  seed 
[uj  for  alfalfa  following  wheat  with 
5je  of  these  harrows,  pulled  with  a 
15-30  tiactor.     This    harrow    can    be 

1  secured  in  sections  of  various  widths 
to  fit  the  usual  sizes  of  two  and  three 
plow  tractors  commonly  used  through 
in\i  territory.  Mr.  Fulmer  ran  the 
harrow  both  ways  and  was  preparing 
a  seed  bed  at  the  rate  of  20  acres 
per  day.  That  makes  a  cheap  but 
good  seed  bed  when  rolled. 

With  a  sod  plowing  is  essential. 
Plowing  is  expensive  and  there  are 
ways  out  of  preparing  a  seed  bed 
cheaper  but  just  as  good  as  plowing 
it  appears. 

For  years  the  wheat  farmer  of  the 
West  ha.s  used  what  is  called  a  field 
cultivatiir.  It  is  used  to  follow  or 
keep  down  weeds  during  one  season 
on  half  the  land  while  the  other  half 
ii  in  wheat.  These  field  cultivators 
have  two  wheels  similar  to  a  dump 
rake.  The  teeth  are  made  of  spring 
steel  similar  to  the  spring-tooth  har- 
row mentioned  above.  The  manufac- 
turers say  that  these  tools  are  being 
sold  by  the  hundreds  in  New  York 
state.  Thi.s  field  cultivator  is  in  re- 
ality a  wheel  moimted  spring-tooth 
harrow.  It  has  a  power  lift  similar 
to  a  tractor  plow  and  can  be  adjusted 

I  for  depth. 

We  tried   one   of   these   tools,    this 

I  spring,  on  last  year's  potato  field. 
There  wa.s  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
seed  bed  five  and  one-half  to  six,  inch- 
es deep  which  I  believe  would  be 
imple  for  com. 

California  Chisel  and  Disk 
Some  potato  growers  are  employ- 
Bj  the  chisel  and  cover  crop  disk  for 
•■■eed  bed  preparation  for  potatoes. 
This  system  seems  to  work  all  right 
on  soy  beans  if  chiseled  in  the  fall 
ifier  frost,  again  in  the  spring  fol- 
iored  by   disk    and    chisel    again   at 

I  planting  time. 

For  .-^weet  clover  or  other  sod  no 

I  doubt  plowing  is  the  best  system,  then 
Mlow  with  the  disk  and  chisel.  With 
tractor  power  and    the   spring   tooth 

I  «quipmt»nt  mentioned  above,  no  doubt 
Raising  if  the  seed  bed  can  be  cheap- 

I  «ed  greatly  over  plowing  with  equal 

I  results 

O 

To  Stop  Cistern  Leaks 

F  the  cistern  leaks,  it  is  usually 
l*a  wa.-ite    of    time    and    money    to 

iraw  out  the  water  and  wash  the 
|«irface  with  a  cement  wash  or  grout- 
|>?  of  water    and    cement    mixed    to 

'  cream-like  consistency.  Such  a 
[ish  will  usually  open  up  cracks  di- 

iKtly  over    the   old   fine    cracks   and 

Ik  cistern  will  leak  as  much  as  ever. 

Howevei  if  the  cistern  is  carefully 
hplastered.  it  usually  will  stop  any 
|l»l«. 

A  simpler  and  cheaper  solution  i.s 
'"paint  the  inside  of  the  cistern  with 


tto 


coats  of   a   water-emulsified   as- 


l*»lt,  Which  contains  no  oil  and  is 
P«imed  not  to  make  the  water  taste 
r 'men.  Such  a  material  is  now  on 
I  «<  market.  I.  w.   D. 


Fertility  from  a  Desert 

'Continued  from  page  8.) 
JJote  from  any  other  community. 
Mousing,  water,  food,  everything  must 
*  *>'"""8ht  to  it  and  distributed  to 
jia«  thousands  of  inhabitants.  All  this 
I  ''*'  '**  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 
j  Sich  emplovs  experts  in  all  lines 
Itt^^''^"  the  community.  inchidin>; 
I  «|'aie  Workers  and  teachers. 

A  l,,n,.  giijve  is  seen  now  aiul  then 
l^e  nioior  over  the  plains,  m.irked 
|m>*  '""""'^  "^  earth  or  stones  and  .i 

|(»d!i  '"'"^  ^^  ^"^"^"^  '"""^  "  wreath  of 
U     ''"'•vers.    The.se   humble    monu- 

laih'^  '•^'•1  probably  endure  in  this 
Ithanginj;  climate  as  long  as  greater 
1.  "I'Hiais  in  humid  regions.  For  th.< 
Ikjih^  ^^'Tks  thrown  up  on  this  plain 
"l  Ih     ^'^'^"vian  army  in  1879  look  as 

/*«y  had  been  made  a  week  or  a 

^"i  ago. 
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AMERICAN  OIL  CO. 
BRANCHES 

Pcnntylv«ni« 
Ailentovkn  McKe«sport 


Boswell 

Greenville 

Hirrisburj 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lewiiiown 

Mari 


Philadelphia 

Phitip&bur^ 

Readini{ 

Scranton 

Pittsburgh 

Uniontown 

Willianisport 


York 


Maryland 

Ha^erstOvvn  Frederick 

Cumt>erUnd 

DcUwtr* 

Wilmin(ton 

Ntw  Jcrtcy 

Cimdcn  Atlantic  City 

Brivigcton 

Weil  Virjmia 

Charleston  Morjantown 

Wheeling 

andih.ru  mor€  m  Mjr.  Ijrvi  \  ■/■fi>  » 


'<,.W. 


ffA% 


>aoco 


.-v^.*^' 


:cTov»-\v 


OV^ 


CUT  THE  COST  OF  -  - 
TRACTOR  OPERATION 

^^MERICAN  CAS 


IT'S  not  only  because 
Orange  American 

Gas  allows  you  to  cover  more 
ground  for  every  gallon  you 
use.  That's  only  one  way  in 
which  this  efficient,  power- 
ful  gas  saves  you  money. 

There's  the  additional  saving 
which  comes  from  the  better, 
smoother  operation  of  your 
motor-' the  reduction  of  re- 
pair bills— the  better  speed  you 
can  maintain  all  day  when 
minutes  saved  bulk  big! 


Orance  American  Gas  is 

sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordi- 
nary gasolines -but  there  the 
difference  begins.  For  this  is 
a  thoroughly  tested  gas- -a  gas 
which  shows  up  better  by  lab- 
oratory tests-by  road  tests  in 
automobiles— and  by  field  tests 
in  tractors.  And  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  tractor— team  up 

Orange  American  Gas 
with  Amoco  Tractor 

Oil- -the  "pullingest"  combi- 
nation you've  ever  seen  at 
work! 


Ajk  youf  nearest  AMOCO  dealer,  call  the  clotcit 
branch  or  write  us  direct  (or  further  information. 


The  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Ai'il.AteH  lAith  Pin  AfTWTKA.T  Petfoku'^  &  Tnniport  C.>m^o> 

Gcneul  OMicct:  American  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Farm  homes 
that  are  castles 


You  can  tell  the  farm  home  which  is  a  castle 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a 
mansion  to  be  sure.  But  always  imposing, 
impressive.  Large,  sunshiny  rooms  in  the 
midst  of  broad  acres  and  open  fields.  Ex- 
panse of  ground,  fresh  country  air.  Neat 
trimmings  and  landscaping  which  add  dig- 
nity to  the  house. 

You  know  before  you  enter  that  the  owner 
lias  a  certain  soundness  of  thinking  usually 
called  business  sense.  Always  on  guard 
against  waste.  And  usually  the  housewife 
tells  you  that  thrift — care  and  scrutiny  at 
the  time  of  buying — bought  those  extras 
which  make  tlie  inside  seem  so  complete. 
For,  she  adds,  they  read  the  advertisements. 


Reading  the  advertisements  tells  you  what 
to  buy  and  how  to  get  most  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  A  dozen  needs  arise  on  your 
farm  every  week.  Knowing  which  machine 
which  tools,  which  automobile,  which  suite 
of  furniture,  which  cooking  fuel  is  the  best 
for  the  price  you  pay,  will  save  money  other- 
wise thrown  away.  Perhaps  as  little  as 
twenty-five  cents  a  week — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred dollars   a  single  purchase. 

You  can  beautify  your  home — make  a  real 
castle  out  of  it — with  money  saved  in  buy- 
ing advertised  goods.  When  you  buy  mer- 
chandisi  advertised  by  name,  you  get  pur- 
chase value  ill  the  greatest  degree  frotn  every 
(loll  ir  spent 


It  pays  to  read  advertising 
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FREE 
Plans  for 
Apple  and 
Potato 
Farm 
Storage 


Concrete  is  the  permanent  building 
material  to  use  in  building  your 
storage  cellar  or  storage  house. 

OS.  season  marketing,  made  possible 
bygoodstorage,bringshigherprice8 
that  soon  return  the  cost  of  the  con- 
crete cellar. 

Booklet  Gives  Plans 
and  Instructions 

Complete  plans  and  construction 
details  for  any  size  storage  cellar 
are  given  in  our  new  booklet  on 

i?£51J550)[?_gc*--- 

Portland  Cement  Association 
1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Please  tend  mc  your  fa«e  booklet  on  "Finn  Stonge  lor  Fruh  ■nd  VcgcttklM.' 

Name - — —  ---- 

St  AddreM  (or  R.F.D.) 

City State 


CATTLE 

SECURE  MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

BUCK   *   DOE   RUH    VALLEY    FAKIU 

Ilrrrford  Cattl* — PoUnd-Chlna  Hoti — HampaMre 
AMD— Draft    BorMi            THE    BlnTT    AMOVB 
COMfAar.                                  MorteavlUe.  F«naa. 

A.ngus  Cattle  '"SfS?"" 

Write    BATABD   BROS..            WaraaakarB,    Va. 

Sborthorns  •  -  nt*  Fmmt;  B*tt  b^j 

"No  breed  of  cattle  will  go  into  the  feedlot 
for   ten  monthi   and   carry  out   more  beef  on 
four    leri    than    the    Shorthorn,"    laid    Henrr 
Hortenstine,    feeder    and   exhibitor    of    Inter- 
national   Champions. 

Shorthorns  excel   in  retiimmic  profit — both  .it 
the  pail  and  on  the  meat  block.   3.979  Short- 
horn cows  of  all  ages  average  8.476.S  pounds 
of    milk.    Ten   tap   tecorda   average    19338.7 
pounds  milki 

Shorthorn    cal»ea   make    cheapett   Kaini   that 
return    largest    proStf. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.     Write   for 
free   literature   to 

AMEBICAK     SHORTHORN     BREEDERS- 
ASSOCIATION, 
13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,            Chieace.  IlUneis 

TWOYEAKOLD     REGISTERED    SHORTHORN 

BULL,    T.    U.    t.KtMl,    $100.00. 

R.    E.    CARROLL.                         West    Finley.    Pa. 

D.   S.   POLLED  REREFORDS.— A  Bita  aeleetKm. 

Cowii,    hf\ttn,    bulU.     Come    or    write 

OBAS.    D.    GILL,                         MillanjMrl.    OUa 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

Ihrpf  vcar-oldK.  all  of  which  arc  sired  from  <nit- 
rtandlnir  rains    J.  W.  Burket  A  Son.  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SWINE 

THIRTY  REGISTERED  BBR0P8HIRE.  one  and 

two-T<>«r-ol<l   ruinx.   aired  by   our   Imported   raraa. 
HYLLMEDE  FARM,                                 Be«»er.  Pa. 

EXCELLENT     PURE-BRED     BERXBHIRE     sow 

ple»,   4   ">os  ■  .fid.   at  wheat  prlcea. 

W.    F.    McSPARRAK,                             Fumiti,    Pa, 

8HR0FSHIRE8  AlTD  OXFORD  BAMS  for  oile. 
R<cisirv    pHiKTs    furnished      Triced    rcoKonable. 
BROCKErr  FARMS,                         Atwater,  Ohio 

i?*  ?'0  TYPE,   pedlirreed  Cheater  Whitea  from 
blc   breeders   and^  Ug  llttera.    Priced   right    and 
shipped  on  approral.       0.  E,  Oasaei,   Rarabey.  Pa. 

Bhiopthire    Rami    nnd    Ewet.    Ilcrt    qiialKy   and 
breeding  Ht  hanl  timo  prlcps.   Start  a  flock  now. 
Write  iiic  &  be  «l«d.     Z.  W.  Wilco*.   Croiby,   Pa, 

QUALITY   CHESTER    WHITE  <^pring  bosro  and 
gilts.  Fox  Terrier  <l.>(:>!    All  stork  sold  Co  l>  on 
approral.    A.    H.    Crownover.    Mt.    Sterling.    Ohio 

BEOISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAJU8.  Fine 
«inew.     nmlv    for    servloo.      I'rlro    J2.%  00 
McCULLOUOH  FARMS,                       Wewville,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITES. -Big  tyre  Champion  blood, 
with    a    record    rf    hraviest    C,    White    litter    In 
"tate.          L.  C.  Gorman  *  Boa.  Beech  Orsek,  Pa. 

C^r     K%\m     Ilniiis    of    heary     T    Tyiie    Delnlno 
rt»r     iMIC     jifriimg.     Mtitti.n     nnd     Wcol     Coni- 
blned.     Lee  B.   Scott  ft  Son*.  Burirattttown,  Pa. 

Feeding  Piga.   15  to  SO  ibs.  14.80  to  18.00  accord- 
ing   me     Truck   delivery   on    large   lots.    Moatly 
rolandChlnax.         Stanley  Shert,  Oheswold.   Del. 

Remember  the  Cheviots  :X",  VoV'?,'n,:""" 

Jfountain  Dale  faxmf,    H   T.  Potter,    Conica,  Pa. 

pUBqOS,-Reg     eerTi<*    boam:    gilts    and    fowa 
bred  for  late  Heiit     farrow    Spring  and  fnll  pic« 
Write    J.   W,    Williamson,   MurraysTille,   W.   Va, 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  iVames-namfs 

of  advertised  products.  Time  anu  again  you  sec  them.  They  are 
like  old  friends — to  be  trusted.  Their  names  mean  economy,  full 
value  and  integrity. 


Tell  the  manufacturer  you  saw  their  ad  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Field  Day  at 

Morgantown 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  dis- 
couragements which  are  fac- 
ing the  farmers  a  goodly 
number  of  farmers  coming  from  fif- 
teen or  twenty  counties  of  the  state 
met  at  Morgantown  on  August  13  to 
attend  field  day  at  the  Experiment 
Farm. 

In  the  variety  oats  test  the  Gopher 
oats  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  and 
the  Station  recommends  it  for  West 
Virginia  above  all  other  varieties. 

Considering  the  drouth  the  soy 
beans  have  made  a  wonderful  growth 
and  the  Wilson  seems  to  be  taking  the 
lead.  It  has  been  broadcasted  and 
drilled  in  rows  and  a  comparison  will 
be  made  of  both  methods  for  hay  and 
for  seed.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  the 
state  to  do  this  than  it  would  be  for 
each  farmer  to  test  these  things  oilt 
for  himself.  Our  Experiment  Station 
can  and  will  render  a  great  service 
if  farmers  will  only  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  it  has  for  them. 

The  Station  recommends  that  soy 
beans  be  cut  just  as  the  bean  begins 
to  go.  After  feeding  soy  beans  for 
more  than  twenty  years  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
them. 

Sweet  Clover  In   Sour  Soil 

In  the  fertilizer  test  with  com  it 
was  shown  that  to  put  from  125  to 
250  pounds  of  fertilizer  along  side  of 
the  hill  gave  better  results  than  to 
put  it  imder  the  hill  or  on  top  of  the 
seed,  and  that  application  gave  better 
results  than  to  broadcast  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  Station  is  carrying  on  an  ex- 
periment in  developing  a  variety  of 
sweet  clover  that  will  grow  in  a  sour 
soil,  but  Dr.  Garver  told  us  that  they 
had  not  gone  far  enough  with  this 
matter  to  say  whether  this  can  tie 
done.  Sweet  clover  is  the  best  soil 
builder  known  to  agriculture  today 
and  if  a  variety  can  be  found  that  will 
grow  in  a  sour  soil  the  question  of 
improving  our  thin  land  has  been 
solved. 

One  of  the  treats  which  we  all 
greatly  enjoyed  wias  a  talk  given  by 
Mr.  James  Speed,  editor  of  Southern 
Ruralist,  Lexington,  Ky.  He  quoted 
from  the  Diary  of  George  Washington 
quite  extensively  and  stated  that 
Washington  had  counted  the  number 
of  wheat  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat 
and  then  ascertained  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  an  acre  of  ground. 
Having  done  this  he  stated  that  five 
pecks  of  wheat  per  acre  was  the 
amount  that  should  be  sowed. 

A  Visit  to  Gilmer  County 

TWO  years  ago  I  visited  Gilmer 
and  met  several  score  of  farmers 
at  the  court  house.  I  was  urged  by 
the  farmers  if  I  ever  came  back  to 
the  county  to  visit  relations  I  should 
.<«end  word  ahead  so  a  meeting  could 
be  announced.  Gilmer  county  has  been 
hard  hit  with  the  present  drouth  and 
I  supposed  that  the  farmers  would  be 
so  disheartened  that  it  would  hardly 
lie  worth  while  to  announce  a  meet- 
ing. In  compliance  with  my  promise 
I  notified  my  nephew  when  I  would 
be  in  Glenville,  the  county  seat  of  the 
county. 

I  was  never  more  surprised  when  1 
went  into  the  court  house  to  find  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  farmers 
had  assembled  with  their  coats  off 
ready  for  business.  I  have  never  talk* 
ed  to  a  better  set  of  listeners.  The 
question  they  were  most  interested  in 
was,  what  can  we  yet  sow  that  will 
make  feed  for  our  livestock? 

I  have  sown  oats  after  the  middle 
of  August  and  have  grown  a  very  flne 
crop.  These  oats  were  sown  for  a 
cover  crop  in  the  potato  ground  and 
we  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  them 
on  the  ground.  I  now  believe  had  I 
purchased  commercial  fertilizer  with 
half  the  value  of  the  oats  I  would 
have  had  better  results.  Oats  like  clo- 
ver are  worth  too  much  to  feed  for 
any  one  to  turn  down. 
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KRE50 
DIPNOI 

Standardized  A 


wwnt. 

TODAYI 
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Kreao  Dip  No.  1,  standardized,  is  a  coal-i 
product— 'oon-irritating,  effective,  intip„ 
It  is  for  use  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goati,  t 
dogs  and  poultry.  It  destroys  lice,  tieat,  i 
ticks  and  chicken  mites.  It  drives  iwiy  i 
and  mosquitoes.  Kreso  Dip  No.  I  ditio 
cleanses  and  helps  deodorize. 

PurcAMt*  Krtto  Dip  Ni*.  t  at  Drug  Smn 

Vbca  wtitiag  for  "Farm  Sanitation"  bcckln  i 

Animal  Intbatrj  Dipt.,  Dnk  K.|8  { 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &C( 

Detioitt  Michigan  •  Walkerville,  ( 


UiB  the  feed  nukes  for  EFFICIENCY.: 


I  ,.1.    „■    <,     1-    .If    "lO    '"■*•    W'll'^'    8'"   .>'"' 

.5,  milwit   I'Oflt  »t   "•«  '"»«^  *"••   fewlms 

■I. 

•n.i\TV-  FISH  KfEAI.  Will  m«k»  more 
I  "^  ,,r  V  .1  'hail  aii.v  rnrteiii  and  Mint-ral 
1  ^;:';„,i„'.    ■..,'   i-M    us.    in    Hou.     l-oullry. 

5l"iirl«    raM.rn. 

«-;nT.  Ti1T>.vV  U<t  a  sample  and  hf»lUet— 

IcHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

II4.II6-H.  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ARE 
BEST 


tfree 

■      J-  ON  < 
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GIBBS  TRAPS 

Ti,      IMiI.n  wta*  Mm*'  CATCH— and  add 

t.)  V  .  ir  r.'lt  ItnftI     TlK-y   I'ay   You  t»  Us* 

Ttirtii- -Vou   Pay  to   V^  inher*    Send   Tof 

mt    XKW    f«Ul.«— KKKK— IlKKOKKbuj- 

*  ,ni     'tis      Kail's      TTaiH.int!      Kquilifnrnt 

ClUIl.-'   •■TWO  TlUUUtUt"   TraiM  i>re>eni 

\\i  :-.!  <>t»' — ■;<lo   i-a.;   W  Ml    !>•■'     .N)    1 

■Su.ii-  Grip"   Trip,    15e  ea. :   $l.6J   Dot 

r>»i:'i:d     Ii    your  oralor    diwu    not    bar« 

th^'.   aid.-r   direot.      W.A. GIBBS  4  SON. 

Dept     S-43.     CHESTER.     PA. 


ON  CARE  OF  VOUR  DC 

A  valuable,  illustrated  104  page  treatise- 
based  upon  over  SO  years  exprricnce  ia 
tbe  treatment  and  feedins  of  dogs. 

There  is  a  special  Glover  Medicine  for 
most  conditions. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Should  tbq 
not  have  the  particular  Medicine  you  neea 
—obtain  it  at  once  by  writing  duect  to  «, 
JHsr  fVe*  kaet  lertl* 

GLOVERS 

laaperial 

DOG    MEDICINES 

1 1*  nfth  A«*n«.  New  Yotk,  N.  Y. 


'^.«? 


Rub    antUi^'lo    Ja*. 
aaasa   Oil    on   achins 
spot.      It    i.-ncratni    a 
{•lettHjint    s'^M^tliiiu    bMt 
that      drin*     <nit      pain 
Ql'ICK.        Wniit     blister 
like     old     tyjie     llnlmenU. 
46  Years  SutveM.   At  dnis- 
M       citta. 


6«t  muk  t 


6ET  BEAUTIFUL 

iUX  WOOL  BLANKET 

kaaj  Sro  Mjnkrt    sent  In   trade  lor  your 
•Id  r»t>        Vmailna   new   plan.        .SatlaflM 
I  <Mr»  tf*ery  Mhcre.      Write  today. 

TnMONT  BLANKBT  COMP'T 
|r.e.B«>*if,   •«rlUact•a^  Vwesat 


CANADA  THISTLEl^l^EED 


Th€  LittU  Wonder  W*«d  Exttrmiit 

win  poaitioaly  da$troy  thtm. 

A  sprayiBc  aelutioa  (set  a  chlcraul:  csslsl 
eal/  •«  Mr  raUoa:  wUl  set  mm  tht  Mtlaal 
kill  cattb.  Write  for  free  illustiattdkoaUst  I 

Reber  Chemical  Company) 
Reading,  Pa. 


mnre  new  laid 

WHITE 
nnd    PR  OWN 
K(;<;s    direct 
iihf  farm  Write  for  abipplnil  cards. 

f^'urj.,  »  -  ric  .irij  etofrience  i*  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY   CO. 

>  Duane  .Street.  New  York  City 


)LE.\SE  say:     "I  saw  youf 

adv.  ill  IVunsylvauia  Farmer.** 

BDUCATIOHAK 


To  adeartiaeear 


fri^nd^aodii 
iT»t.aa««< 


«n  a«MaalM4T71(aa  «Sf  >i<|Ma  art.  a.^'-  •<;***7^ 
•MS    by  Mfl  ■■■■■».  m  a^^S-eO  .i-a  «.  'M  fjj 


CMICMO  fMfCN  ft 


m  m99itr  t* 


CO. 


t*XTtl>  l.M^U  IH.VTKI.Y.    MEN— WOMKX.    IS. 

luallfT     I  r     tiivcriiiiu'iit      Jo»w.      »li;.V»'J."i<) 

■  !ltfa'l>   'lupluMnent ;   jiald  vacntlim^:  coin- 

Mural.  Ill     >ii!Tlrlent:     Thou^nndu     Nreiled 

»1r  Wnv  ojiii..nt   Institutf.  300.    St.    Lmii*. 

T^Iljy. 

SITITATIOITS 

tKir.Ni  1  11  rnw  TKSTV.It  de^ir*-*  i«>»ltliin 
_'*«rt.  «..  KKiti.in  .ir  .  ri-niii  «tatl.iii.  .\il<lre»- 
"  1*    lVnii.\|\iinln    Kariiifr.     ritl«lmreli. 

■OHXT 


[iwiiia. 

aUyan 


,5000  If-Wcek-OM  iJf^ 
S-CWhltcLcabora  I 

PULLETSl 

Immediate  September  Deliotr^K^i!, 

rhe  bMAeet  biwof  thaacaaon.  (:hraperiliaa|««^^^ 


J".  H'iM:\       liiiiwl     Stale"     «;nide.     |».-t- 

>.  J  II..  .  *1  M;    111.    «;!.'>:    ;.ti.   m.'M.  Thnnint 
».  Pnnhi,  .r     .^hll.ili,    VIrtlniH. 


BABBITS 


Farm  Conditions 

Mifflin   Co.,   Central  Fa. 

Aug.  18:  No  rain  from  about  the  13th 
of  July  till  Augujjt  10th  when  we  had  a 
fine  shower  which  helped  growing  crop.=i 
a  little  for  a  few  days.  Since  then  had 
only  a  few  light  sprinkles.  Much  of  tho 
corn  too  dead  to  be  helped,  others  would 
be  helped  much  by  a  goud  rain.  Farmer.s 
are  bu.4y  tilling  silos,  a  number  are  done. 
Early  potatoes  did  very  well,  but  the  late 
ones  will  be  a  poor  crop.  Wheat  and  cats 
yielded   very  good.  J.    H.   B. 

Blair  Co.,  Central  Fa. 

Aug.  21:  Our  great  drouth  ia  broken,  al- 
though things  are  still  very  dry.  We  had 
our  first  rain  since  July  6th  on  the  14th 
of  August.  It  rained  some  all  day  and 
again  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Some 
threshing  done  and  grain  turning  out  well. 
Pasture  very  scarce.  Some  silos  are  filled. 
Corn   and   potatoes   badly   damaged. 

H.  E.  Hetrick. 

Xiebanon  Co.,  8.  B.  Pa. 

Aug.  25;  Long  heat  spell  Is  broken.  One 
and  one-third  inches  of  rain  fell.  Much 
ground  too  hard  to  plow  for  wheat.  Coun- 
tryside, excepting  corn  fields,  is  a  desert. 
Many  trees  of  all  varieties  have  died. 
Reservoirs  and  .springs  ha\'e  gone  dry  for 
first  time  on  record.  Walnuts  more  plen- 
tiful than  for  years.        Robt.  I.  Weigley. 


Uiw.liilln.     HKvnna.    .Sllvvr    Miirtln. 
.    -Irlt.     niir.i>oo,    ItieaHant.    Mallanl 
IICMii.     Ill  .'lelp     nnd    Coon     |mu><.     t'.>nii>t 
l}na,  li.   1 1    4.    Clinton.    Ohio. 

W.  UK;   I'lMflTS   with    Chlnihilla    Rabbits. 
Bon.,  riniL.T-    Write  for  facta   n»«(  Conrad's 

».   I>.'in    -     r  ,l,> 


JAMES  AMD  SBEW  COMFAHIES  MEBOB 

THE  farming  public  will  be  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Drew  Line  Com- 
pany by  the  James  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  the  merger  of  the  two  com- 
panies, as  just  announced  to  the  public. 
Negotiations  which  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time  were  recently  cempleted. 

It  is  stated  the  Drew  Line  equipment 
for  farm  buildings  will  be  manufactured 
as  now  catalogued.  The  experienced  per- 
sonnel of  the  Drew  Line,  together  with 
its  sales  organization  including  its  deal- 
ers throughout  the  country  goes  with  the 
James  Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  ex- 
pected many  material  benefits  will  result 
to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  to  the  indus- 
try, by  this  merger.  The  merged  industry 
will  be  owned,  operated  and  serviced  by 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company. 

Friends  of  the  Drew  Line  products  will 
be  glad  to  learn  the  name  and  trade  mark 
of  this  company  will  be  continued,  as  well 
as  the  manufacture  of  Its  equipment.  All 
sales  and  service  for  both  the  Jamesway 
and  the  Drew  Line  products  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  James  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, as  the  result  of  this  merger. 

O 

BADIO    FBOOBAM 

A  PROGRAM  from  the  Inter-American 
conference  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
p.stry.  which  opens  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  will  be  broadcast  In  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Mon- 
day. September  8.  The  complete  program 
for  the  week  follows: 

Monday,   September  8 
Cotton    Crop    Report.— W.    F.    Callander. 

chairman.    Federal   Or.ip    Reporting   Board 
Pri>gram   fr'nn   the   Inter-American   Con- 

fereme  on  Agriculture. 

Tneaday,  SepUmbar  •  ^ 

The  Garden  Calendar.— W.  R.'Beallie. 
horticulturist. 

The  Peri.-<hal>le  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act  and  Your  Business.— F.  G.  Robtv 
principal  agricultural  economist.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics. 

Wednesday.  September  10 

Making  Fall  Pickles.— Rowena  Schmidt 
Carpenter,  assistant  to  the  chief.  Bureau 
of  Home   Ecoiiotnii-.^. 

Thiirsday,  September  IX 

General  Cr'>p  Report.— Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting  Board. 

rridaj,   September  U 

The  Farm  Business  Library.— M.  S. 
Ei.-«enhower.  director  of  information.  United 
SUtes   Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board.— Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman. 

(Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
noumed.) 


rhe  bHUeet  buy  of  theaeaaon.  C^rapff  tbao. 
could  ralae  them.  From  our  Sp<>cial  wan 
Order  at  once,  as  these  will  ho  taken  quici 

PINB  TRBB  HATCMERT 

■•X  r.  STOCKTON,  HEW  JI»»^ 

CHICKS   WK  ...6V",^?? 

Barrad    Basks-*.    C '"^,.!i'J!« 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


12c  a  word  -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  wrhen  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are   used. 

AdtrprtiitciiifUta  in  thei.e  columns  cover  famia  for 
sale  or  wanted,  help  or  bituation:*  wanted.  \^in,  hay. 
needs,  honey.  u.s.-d  implemvnta  and  inacLlnery.  in 
fact  anythlnic  that  tbe  farmer  wijibea  to  buy,  sell 
or    exchanse. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Connt  as  one  word,  each  Initial,  abbrerlatlon  and 
numt>er.  inrludinK  name  and  address.  All  adver- 
tisements set  in  uuiforio  style,  no  dinplay  type  or 
Illustration*. 

-  Ordei^.    dl8C.>ntinuancea   and   chanjpe  of  ropy    nxn^t 

reach  us  Thuradajr,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  issue. 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Aveaue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


SEEPS  AJTD   WTyBSEBIES 

SLED  WHEAT. — Oniw  S  to  10  buslieU  more  per 
nrre.  Same  work.  One  bushel  extra  luya  for 
seed.  Lancaster  County,  reniut.vlvanla.  see\i* 
hnrdy,  sound,  disease-free,  atwulutoly  clean, 
rnreiully  graded,  heavy  yieldine.  Binooth  and 
bearded  varieties.  Less  seed  required.  Also 
Northwest  and  genuine  Griiuni  Alfalfa,  Tim- 
othy, Itye.  Write  today,  folder,  samples. 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Uox  (H.  LatuUs\ille.  L.incaster 
t'onnty,    I'a. 

CERTIFIED  WHEAT  AND  RYE,— HiBh-yield- 
inj.  experiment  station  bred  varieties,  recom- 
mended for  Eastern  States.  Write  for  descrip- 
tions and  prices.  K.  C.  Liverioore,  Box  P. 
Uoneoye   Falls.  N.    Y. 

H\RDY  ALF.VLFA  SEED  90'^  pure,  «3.80. 
Sweet  Clover,  95?>  pure.  (3  SO.  All  OO  lb  bushel. 
Ketum   seed    if    nut   satisfied.  Geo,    Bowman, 

Concordia.    Katwaa. 

cu-uxHtxiA  ^u^^■ET  hedge  plants.  2  to 

3  fe.-f  high  Extra  tine  plant*.  $-.'..">0  jier  100. 
(20.00  |ier  l.OUO.  Sihwartx  Nurseries,  Lancas- 
ter.   l*a 

CEKTIFIED  TIirMBlLL  SEED  WHEAT.  High- 
eat  test.  I'rices  reasonable.  Dunlap  A  Son. 
WiUinmsport,    Ohio. 

SELECTED  POOL  and  Trumbull  aeed  wheat, 
also  Rosen  Rye.  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed. 
U.  J.   Cover  Seed  Co.,   Mt.  Gilcad.  Ohio. 

BABT    CmiCBS 

MARTIN'S  CHICKS.— None  better.  Barred. 
Wblte.  Buff  Rocks.  Reda.  BulT  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandot  tes.  lOc.  Brahinas,  Giiint*.  15<-. 
White,  Buff  Leifhoms,  Ancunas,  8c.  Heavy  Mix- 
ed »c.  Liitht  Mixed.  7c.  lOOT,,  delivery,  post- 
paid.   Martln'a    Hatchery.    Ut.    Victory.  Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  SHOO; 
Leghorns,  $7.00;  heavy  mixed.  $8  00:  light. 
17.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Keoding  system. 
ralaing  *t%  to  maturity,  free  C,  U,  Lauver. 
Box    43.    McAlUtarville,     Pa 

POUX.TBT 

FOR  SALE. — Hundreds  of  extra  choice,  large 
type  English  Strain  S.  C.  UTiite  Legh.iru  Year- 
ling Hens,  tl  i)0  escJ>.  Shipped  on  appnual. 
CaUlog  free.  Ulllvlew  Poultry  Farm,  Zeeland, 
Mich 

6,000  TREXLER  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
Reared  on  free  range,  disease  free,  from  our 
own  selected  breeder*.  Trexler  Farm.-,  .\lleii- 
towni.    Vn 

ENtn.lSH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.— Pullets  and 
Cockerels.     Elmor    Whistler.    Nevrville.     Pa. 

HliiH  PUtHXriNG  WHITE  LKOHORN  pullets. 
10  weeks,  11.00.  J.  C.  M.Coy.  Jr.,  Emlenton.  Pa, 

COBB    HABVE8TEB 


rABM   I.AWD 


FENHSTI.VANIA 


l-'.rKJO  GETS  WELL  Egril'PKli  l'Ot>-AfUE  Dairy 
Kami.  PriKluctive  linicstoiie  .-oil.  140  lures  till- 
alile.  mountain  stream  thru  piMtiire,  VM  apple 
trce,<.  other  fruits,  wotsllot:  mile  village  and 
bus,  hour  city  S.'S.OOO:  Rood  Orooni  house,  nlci- 
Inwn,  5-room  tenant  house,  burn  40xlNi,  cement 
basement,  other  building'..  Owner  imaiNKltat 
eil  suirillces  at  $i.5O0  mid  includes  If  taken 
now  4  good  mules,  4  dnnd.v  tows.  0  young  cat 
tie,  machlner}',  tools,  14  aires  oats.  Hi  aires 
corn,  14  acres  wheat.  8  loads  hay  in  tmm  and 
more  to  go  in;  only  $:.>.500  cash.  E.  T.  Eboch. 
Iloiidcil     Stroiit     .\gent,     413     Walnut     St..     Hoi- 


Udnysliurg,    Pa. 


RHH  MANS  CORN  H.VBVESTER.  |HX>r  man'a 
prue — only  $i5.<lO  will;  bundle  tyinc  attach- 
ment. Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  liarvost- 
er.    Prix'o"'   I'o.,    .'Tnlina.    Kaii.sii-. 


HAT    AWP    QBAIW 


poll  SALE  — Alfalfa.  Timothy 
Delivi-n-d  prii  e»  unotisl.  Write 
llav    Co..    I!':;    North   Clark    Street.    Chicago, 


Clover    Mixed, 
us     John    Devlin 


111- 


FATBBTS 


rOTVTOES  AtCElT-Vltl.E  in  intment  for  Reg- 
i.tered  Patent  .Vttornevs  servlres  Write  for 
iHirtlrulars.  Sterling  Buck.  Ftt-liP.  Wa.hlngton. 
D.    C. 

I.APPBBS 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  10  to  CO  foot.  Descrip- 
tive circulars,  prepaid  freight  prices,  prompt 
service,    rre    Patton,    Jewelt.    ohlo. 


SELECTED  rich  iiroducthe  farms,  al»o  isiultry 
farms,  good  buildings  with  or  without  stock  and 
iiiai'hinery.  Loiatlon  Y'ork  County,  part  or  all 
cash.  If  you  want  a  farm  of  the  lieiter  class, 
any  »iie  or  prin-,  write  or  inll.  Paul  M.  Sterner, 
106    York    Street,     Hanovrr,     Peiiu'n.  

50-.VCBE  EQIIPPED,  hard  road,  gisMl  build- 
ings, water  in  house,  luirn.  Clo^e  .ScIiimI,  Chiu'ch. 
R.    1,    Box    10.    Palmvra.    Pa. 

mSCBIilAHEOgS  lABPS         """ 

$4.800— BIYS  KAH.M  ISO  ACI'.KS.  23  head  hve- 
stock.  crojw,  t<Mls.  Ea.iv  terms.  Mr.  Dotiglas. 
Herkimer,    N.     Y. 

HAY  ABP  OBAIW  WABTBO 

WANTED  —Hay.  Grain.  I'otatoes.  Apples,  Cab- 
bage. Onions.  Carloads.  I'ay  highest  market 
prices.  Alfalfa  Hay  for  sale,  reasonable  prices 
The    Hamilton   Co.,    New   Ca-tle,    Pa. 

BABB    EQUIPMBT 

CBL'UB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  ta 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  ahlp|ied  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  iiartitinns.  stalls  and  stanchiona 
Water  bowN.  Litter  nnd  Feed  Carriers,  nnd 
other  barn  ei(uipment.  Send  for  Issiklet.  Wliithrop 
\V     Dunbar.    East  Street.   Forrestviile.   Conn. 

MEBCEUJUyBOnS 

WHY  I'.I.A-ME  THE  Rl  LL  when  vour  cow  doe 
ntil  hreeii?  I'se  Cow  Catcii  I  hour  before  serviee. 
Results  or  your  money  back;  XS  cents  for  oiie 
cow,  $J.0O  for  live  cow.,  istjitpnid.  Wtssistock 
Farm.    Route  2.    llox    5t)-C.    Itenton.    Washington. 

SII.OS  (tine  I'ieiei  SILHS.  — A-k  for  oiir  new 
low  prii*e  on  one  piece  st.ive  Douglas  Fir  silo, 
Griinth  Luiiilxr  Company.  Uix  C,  Hu.U.>u  Falls. 
N.    V. 

BiHW  MII.K  CAPS  Tl  l'.l;i).  S:-- i,i|  printeil. 
v,,ur  ii.iiiie  nnd  ■ither  Hues.  Ji.H.'i.  delivered. 
Ctnular  \"  fn-i-  .Viii'Ti.  an  -Milk  Cap  Co., 
&r>!ii    Paiitii.    lli-ti'iit.    Mi.'h. 

ROIX  ROOFING,  3  ply.  II. .15  iwr  roll  PrenaM. 
Send    for    i  irniiar.    Wmiker    Bros.,     ^!i^li.*     Mass. 

TOBACCO 

I.K.VF      ToltACCO. — Guarant 1      I'.est      Quality. 

Chewing,    o    ismnds.    $1.50;     10.    (::..*•<>.     Smoking. 
■      "' —    »•-..«      pay    iwatman. 


10.    $1 


ismi 

ri|K« 


Free . 


Farmers.     Ilanlwell,    Kentiiiky 


United 


GOLD  LEAF  TOBACCO;  mild,  niell.iw.  like 
rare  old  wine.  Smoking.  4  lii'-  ,  tl  ()0;  Chewing. 
4.    %\.'iTt    iHislpnid  IV-lir.out     Farm-.,     Itox    7, 

Chatham.     \'irciuia. 

GEORGIA  BRIGHT  LEAF  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO. Satisfaction  Gnarantee<l.  Pn<t|inid  5  pouBda 
$1  --'5.     W      W     Willlnins.    guitnmn,    Ga. 

BOOS 


EXGLI.-^H    SETTER     PII'PIF.S. 
nus      .Ml    papers    for    registry. 
CHmplH-llsfmrg.     Ind 


healthy,    vigor- 
S     C.    Morgan. 


EN»;i.ISH  IIULLIXM;  pips,  males.  .Hatisfac- 
lion  or  money  refunded.  Frank  Makley.  Cov- 
ington.   Pa. 


rfJl  I  V    WOKk     OK 

^  use  old  explosives 


r.>-'^-}*?U 


Day  Old  Oacks-Puliett  %'\-  ^^tVi^^^ 

Pediirees  up  to  3'XH  tttt.  B»b>  »\"  "^  . 
UMl  Itwsak  Old  rullsts  for  saJr.  J^;^T,.«,  0*4 
AMaM's    reeltry    Farais.     8«a  l»,     V«ft«i"»JJ 


fwoio  exriosivES  are  h't  a  total 


loss 


SEVtBAL  THINGS  CAN  BE  DONE 
VMiTMTHErA.       »=Oft  INSTANCE; 


A  DVERTISING  is  the  mod- 
'^ern  intelligencer.  It  keej 
you  informed,  advise^  you  °\ 
new  things,  suggests  new  usw 
for  articles  you  already  o«m, 
and  prepares  you  today 
wise  and  useful  purchases  t«^| 
morrow. 


oca  PVHAMl-IB  Mlk«»«»iNt 

CnevtfistGVoaACco.vou 

WMU  riMP  l-f  COesCS  A4MOitM 
HCAB  TO-r  ASIfMO  1*«E  AHO^O 
SOCK  Ai  BtAL  ToaMtO  OOti. 
AND  HCOTi  \J9  MVO  WAHOV 
LlVttl    PIOOSTHAIJUJTKT 

VMS  Mip  Po(KtT  (aecAnvui 

fwT  TO  5i  1  OOWM  TOO  V;DDC  i^ 


•»t»Hoif  ,n4«o.iiow«« 
■;^js  i.TMivUriHon  A 

»J0»N0VOUl.lt.NOtT<^yT«' 
^"SKUlom  Ot  Tui  WAX 


4?i 


OufW 

IS  DANQE 


NQEROUS  TO  WORKWITH 


vm^ 


try  to  dry  it 
out  in  a  stove, 
it  is  daii^eix>us. 


«X?  >^0'-'  HAVE  MUCH  OF  IT, 
117  CONSULT  EITHEaTHE 
■"  FiaAATHAT/AADC  IT 

Oa  VOUR  AqniCULTURALCOLLEQE 


/^5^  iv*ooiOMiT«o  cLvcf  ■««».  wwy 

Vi'  POUO  IT  INTO  TXt  QUtO'  — 
I>ou«  IT  OM  VOO«  eAMCAmV 
l-T  MAKIS  A  DAMOV  SVRUP, 
AND  OIUCS  VCKinCAHC^  A 
KICK  THtV>«\;f»MAO»l«Ot« 
(JOIT  «r  CAHi  tUt^OU 
DONT  iMACK  VOW«  UPS 
WHIVC   «  AT  IMC  TMCe^'VA»l) 


^~^^!S!S  12,000,000  shoppers 


ii 


t! 


know  WDhere  to  find  tM 


^^■^^M^m^i^Hqq^Hi 


r»>r 


IK  10  YEARS . 


SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

Ihii  new  cata/og,  with  its  1,000  pages  of  new  merchandise,  all  at 
the  /owest  prices  in  ten  years,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Whether  you 
intend  buying  from  Sears  or  not,  you  will  want  this  book  to  know 
what  prices  you  should  pay.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way  in  filling  in  the  coupon.  The  book  is  free.  Send  today. 


SEARS  ROEBUCKand  CO 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.— The  NA/orid's 
Largest  Store—  f»-escnts  the  new  "Thrift 
Book  of  a  Nation."  From  cover  to  cover 
it  tells  a  story  of  value  without  precedent 

Lowest  Prices  in  10  Years  is  not  a  sksgan. 
h  is  a  promise.  And  lowest  prices  are 
here  coupled  with  the  most  advanced 
merchandise  to  be  offered  this  season. 

Smart  Style  at  a  Low  Cost 

IF  you  are  interested  in  wearing  appard,  you 
will  find  this  new  catabg  abreast  of  the  times. 
Not  alone  that,  but  you  will  learn  Sears-P\oe- 
buck  buys  for  less  and  sells  for  less.  You  and 
your  family  can  have  more  and  better  ckxh- 
ing  if  you  will  use  this  Thrift  Book. 

Economy  (or  Your  Home 

Here  we  have  exerted  the  full  force  of  our 
buying  and  engineering  ability  to  bring  you  all 
of  the  better  things  for  the  home  at  prices  we 
alone  can  offer. 

Whenever  you  are  going  to  buy  for  your 
home,  look  in  your  Sears  catabg  first. 

46,000  Articles— Every  Of»e 

Barsain  Priced — The  Largest 

Variety  of  Merchandise 

Offered  by  Any  Store 

Whatever  you  want  for  yourself,  your  family, 
your  home,  your  car,  your  shop,  your  farm 
will  be  found  here  in  this  new  "Thrift  Book 
of  a  Nation"  for  Fall  1930. 

Use  it  often.  Compare  prices.  Compare 
quality.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction 
and  we  guarantee  a  saving— on  every  purchase. 


Published 
Weekly 


Consolidated  with  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMAN  and  FARMER 

September  13,  1930 


w.  m  liifc— HP 


^(^ 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Ckic«30,   PhiUdclphia,   Boston,    Minncapollt,  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 
(Mail  Coupon  fo  Store  Nearest  You) 
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Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 

Powoffiw „ _ Sim* — 

Rural  Route. Box  Na 

(PluM  vvc  both  Kouic  Hid  Box  Number  if  en  >  Kurtl  Route) 
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Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 
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The  lelephone  helped  in 
J^building  the  (^hurch 


CX-i   Bell  System  AJvertisement 

Near  Springvillc,  Ind.,  there  is  a 
farmer's  wife  who  found  her  tele- 
phone a  great  help  in  organizing 
the  many  affairs  held  to  raise  the 
money  for  rebuilding  a  church 
She  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  served  dinners 
at  public  sales,  sold  quilts  and  a 
variety  of  household  articles  to 
people  living  about  the  country- 
side. In  all  of  these  activities  the 
telephone  proved  to  be  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  making  arrangements, 
keeping  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  getting  together  the  money  to 
erect  a  modern,  $8000  church. 


The  telephone  also  proves  its 
value  in  making  profitable  sales  of 
livestock,  grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables through  co-operative  associ- 
ations or  local  markets.  It  is  always 
at  hand  to  make  business  and  social 
engagements,  run  errands,  order 
farm  and  household  supplies  or 
summon  help  in  times  of  fire,  acci- 
dent or  sickness. 

The  modem  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
ur  shine. 


Wlien  writing  advertisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 


PROTECT   y 


ORCHARDS 


^«TH  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


^  lifii  yttii  eiicluHf  yoiir«>i'«'liarilM  with 
('uiiiltria  FfiK'C  you  t'uii  rc^t  aHMiirt'ti 
that  iiiaraiitiiTN  will  nut  injiirt-  or 
tIc'Mlruv  yoiir  li«'<->.  ( '.aiiiliria  I'viu-t-  in 
ntroiifc  and  tliiralilr  an<l  i~  tin-  loKirul 
ffncf  for  tliiH  |>ur|>o<««-. 

i^aniKi'ia   K<-nr<-  i>«  a   ltd  lil<-li<'ni 
priKlnt'l,    nianufarl  Mr<-il    at     Itcthl**- 
li<-ni*H  (lainliria   I'laiil.  Jolin^- 
town.   I'a.    It    i^>    a    woxMi-wiii- 
llin^<■-juinl,     <'iil-Hlay      lii-lil 
fciii't-,    Kiiil-RUiiUf    wire    is 

'FENCE  POSTS 

'^iih  Cambria  Fence 


u>><Mi  in  its  nianiifuftiirr.  The  wir<* 
has  a  heavy  /.iiii'  i-ouli(ig  wliii'h  tiocn 
not  rrai'k.  flake  or  |i<-i'l.  I'lie  r«-iie(' 
eaii  Im-  liKhlly  hI rcl<-li«'il  anil  it  .^lill 
retains  its  shape,  heeaiise  the  Flexo 
.loint  an<l  the  Tension  Oiirve  \i'\\v  it 
resilienre.  stren(;lli  and  flexibility. 
\r.k  >onr  (Tealer  ahont  Cambria 
Kenee  and  Itelhlehein  Steel 
USE\      •"•■"<•■    I'osts.     lie    will    he    Kbul 

B.I  I    L        X      '"  «'»••  viHi  anv  infitrrnutioii 
ethlenem\ 

you  riiiiiire. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLJEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  r.^n*n,l  OgHceB:  Bt-thlrhem.  Pa. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEK 


ATTKNTION  has  been  called  on 
this  page  to  the  choice  quality 
of  the  word  "homely."  It 
means  homelike,  plain  and  worth- 
while. That  is  why  the  Association  ot 
Owners  of  Homely  Farms  uses  the 
word  and  would  rescue  it  from  the 
twisted  use  made  of  it  by  some  ig- 
norant people.  Being  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  this  association  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  sound  sense  of 
its  members,  and  like  most  farm  as- 
sociations it  now  comes  forward  with 
a  sure  cure  for  present  agricultural 
ills.  Being  based  on  the  practice  of 
members  of  the  association,  the  cure 
may  come  with  more  compelling  force 
if  readers  are  reminded  of  what  has 
been  said  of  the  ways  of  these  people. 

Keeping  Safe  and  Sane 

The  members  regard  farming  as  a 
manner  of  life  and  a  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood.  Lacking  the  cash 
capital  to  commercialize  their  work 
on  an  extensive  basis,  they  choose  to 
do  as  well  as  they  can  on  their  oper- 
ating capital  each  year,  not  adding  to 
the  capital  and  the  risk  by  any  addi- 
tional borrowing.  Any  undue  strain 
would  spoil  for  them  the  kind  of  life 
they  have  chosen,  and  their  idea  of 
a  satisfactory  livelihood  is  not  bor- 
rowed from  people  who  live  beyond 
their  means  or  those  who  stay  in  an 
endless  struggle  to  appear  prosperous. 

They  would  be  willing  to  drain 
some  wet  land  if  they  had  the  cash 
to  do  it  with.  They  might  be  willing 
to  extend  the  acreage  of  a  cash  crop 
if  they  had  plenty  of  money  to  put 
into  a  venture.  They  would  be  willing 
to  paint  buildings  if  they  were  sure 
about  paying  the  cost.  The  primary 
concern  is  to  be  sure  that  existence 
is  not  made  too  strenuous  to  mar 
their  Idea  of  what  their  manner  of 
life  must  be  to  pay  them  for  living  it. 
The  risk  of  additional  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  as  surely  avoided  as 
possible. 

The  Cure  They  Propose 

With  their  background  for  think- 
ing, and  their  leisure  for  thinking, 
they  come  forward  vv-ith  a  plan  based 
on  their  own  experience.  They  hold 
that  present  ills  are  due  to  the  com- 
mercializing of  farming,  production 
being  increased  unduly  by  a  million 
farmers  who  borrow  mcjney  to  run 
their  farms  as  intensively  as  factorie.s 
aie  run.  As  I  imdeistand  them,  there 
is  no  criticism  on  this  store,  but  only 
the  pointing  out  of  a  fact. 

They  know  that  it  is  not  ea.sy  to 
loslore  lu.st  ideals,  anil  many  could 
not  regain  the  appieciatioii  of  farm- 
ing as  a  manner  of  living  and  a  moan.; 
of  gaining  a  modest  livelihood.  Their 
only  insistence  is  that  if  others  did 
not  push  commoicializoil  farming  so 
hard  on  farms  big  and  little,  there 
would  be  no  surplus  pioduction  in 
this  coimtry,  iuid  food  prices  would 
be  on  the  level  they  have  in  import- 
ing countries. 

A  Fr«»e  Country 

The  executive  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation has  no  thought  of  putting 
on  a  drive  for  membership.  That 
would  tend  to  violate  their  conviction 
th.it  every  one  should  do  as  he  mi>;hl 
think  best  on  his  own  farm,  and  do 
so  without  criticism.    They  have  hid 


reason    to    resent    some    criticusm 
what   appeared  as   slack  methods 
their  own  when  they  eased  along 
their  own  farms  after  their  own  fasl 
ion.    Of  course  they  think  that  the! 
are    right   as    do    all    groups  in  th 
country. 

They  simply  offer  their  cure  fi 
consideration.  As  I  understand  it,  thj 
see  the  turmoil  we  are  in,  and  wouii 
have  each  one  get  back  to  the  oldei 
conception  of  farming,  doing  so  w 
his  own  comfort  and  even  regardlei 
of  the  effect  on  any  one  else.  The) 
hold  that  agriculture  is  much  of  th 
mind  of  the  harrassed  father  of 
large  household  who  told  the  childrel 
that  for  an  hour  he  wanted  nothin] 
from  them  but  quiet,  and  very  littj 
of  that. 

An   Endless   Chain 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  froij 
the  national  capital  says:  'The 
tion's  investment  toward  reclaraatioj 
of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of 
West  this  year  reached  an  aggregad 
of  $149,200,000.  Against  the  amoun| 
advanced  by  the  end  of  the  fl* 
year  on  June  30  for  the  storage  ani 
diversion  of  water  to  make  the  deserf 
productive,  a  total  of  $91,930,000.  ol 
62  per  cent,  had  been  returned  tl 
the  fund  from  beneficiaries  living  oi| 
the  reclamation  projects.  As  fast 
the  money  spent  in  construction 
dams  and  irrigation  works  is  repail 
in  annual  installments  by  the  benef 
flciaries  it  is  used  again  for  constnicj 
tion   of  other  projects." 

Not  only  that,  but  new  approprial 
tions  are  made.  Why  does  the  eastj 
em  farmer  permit  this  condition 
affairs  to  continue?  We  know  »h 
public  sentiment  is.  and  our  farm  orl 
ganization  leaders  do  go  on  record  iJ 
protests,  but  government  policy  conj 
tinues  to  favor  the  appropriation  ol 
our  money  to  create  a  greater  farm| 
ing  area. 

A  Successful   S|KTiilator 

A  neighbor  came  up  on  the  pordj 
to  spend  a  part  of  the  evening  wntlj 
me.  I  have  known  him  for  years 
a  conservative,  careful  fellow.  .A.1I 
ways  he  has  seemed  interested  la 
world  wheat  supplies,  but  one  must 
be  interested  in  somethinsf  i^nd  his  inl 
terest  seemed  normal  enough.  La-'l 
evening  he  told  me  that  for  a  yeaf 
he  has  kept  a  careful  record  of  hi! 
dealings  in  the  Chicago  wheat  marl 
ket,  always  buying  or  .selliiiir  i^  singll 
ten  thousand  bushel  lots.  When  hi 
sells  shoit.  he  places  a  sto-i-loss  "rj 
der  one  cent  above  the  maiket.  Uhpf 
he  buys,  he  places  the  stop-loss  unl 
cent  below  the  market.  He  works  s| 
the  job  e.Trnestly  and  tola  me  tlu^ 
he  now  is  six  thousanil  dol!  n.-i  ahead 

As  he  came  out  well,  th  ■  I'.rawbaclj 
is  that  this  record  was  of  !■  iiely  '" 
aginary    purchases    and    srJi's.   hast-a 
on    the   day's   quotati(jn.-.    ml  so  th| 
profit    is    imaginary.     He    would  nol 
care  to  risk  actual  money  in  hi."  Jsa'^f 
He    says    that    any    belief    that  on^ 
knows    what    prices    will    do   is  fa'* 
to  success.    What   interested  me  «sl 
that    this    cautious    man   wa.s  takinf 
the    trouble   to  keep  a  oaieliil  recor'j 
of    imaginary    purchases    and    salf*( 
getting  a   kick   out  of  an   inK»,uMn:ir.i 
profit  and  equally  out  of  the  fact  th.il 
a   loss  he   must  face  w.i.s  imaginar>f 


f^t€0imi€  Dealers 

Give  Yon  More 

OF  COURSE  yon  would  rather  buy  your  tires  and  accessories  from  your  local  dealer,  provided 
you  get  equal  or  better  value.  He  is  interested  in  you  and  your  community. 

Firestone,  in  cooperation  with  over  24,000  dealers,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  low  prices  of 
rubber  and  cotton— cut  manufacturing  costs,  sales  and  distributing  costs,  and  profits  per  tire,  and 
has  brought  out  a  new  line  of  quality  tires  which  offer  the  car  owner  lower  prices  and  greater 
values  than  ever  before  offered  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  operate  the  Firestone  Factories  twentyfour  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week 
cluring  August  to  fill  orders  for  these  tires. 

We  want  to  take  the  mystery  out  of  tire  buying  and  have  furnished  our  dealers  with  actual  sections, 
not  only  of  our  tires  but  of  others.  Call  on  him  and  examine  them  for  yourself. 


FiresUHie  Workers  are  Stoekholders 

Evrryone  of  the  15,000  workers  in  the  great  Firestone  Factories 
if  a  Mockholder  in  the  company.  They  back  the  quality  of  their 
product  with  their  savings.  The  name  "Firestone**  is  the  pledge 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  worker  that  the  tire  you  buy  is  the 
be»t  you  can  obtain  for  the  price  you  pay. 


DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

Every  tire  we  make  bears  the  ^'^Firestone'*  name  which  i>s  your 
protection,  and  carries  the  dealer^s  and  our  unlimited  guerantee. 
The  dealer^s  service  helps  you  get  all  the  miles  out  of  your  tires 
built  in  at  the  factory. 


•LVFISLB 

Ow  Tir*  MaU  Ot*»t 

(CMk  Pric*>  Ttr* 

4.40-21 $5*55  $5.55 

4.30-21 635  6.55 

4.75.19 7.55  7.55 

.'>.oo.20 8.15  S.15 

.->.25.18 ^ 8.9S  8.98 

5.2521 9.75  9.75 

6.00.20  6-pIy 12.55  12.90 

Other  Siae»  Proportionately  Low 
U.  9.  TRIJ€  K  TIBBS 

;iOx5 19.45  19.45 

;i2x6 „ 34.10  34.10 


COl'RIBR 

Oar  TIr*  Mail  Or^M' 

(Caih  Pric*)  Tlr« 

30x3V^ $4.20  $4*20 

4.40-21 4.79  4.79 

4.50-21 5«S5  535 


f^ft0i0n€ 


BATTERIBS 


13-Plate 
Sentinel. 


^yos 


fi 

4.50-21... 
4.75-19.. 
5.00-19.. 
5.2520.. 
5.5020.. 
6.00-20.. 
6.50-19.. 
7.00-20.. 

Other 

ANCHOR 
iper  Heavy  Dv 

Oar  Tira 
(Caah  Prica) 

$9.20 

H 

MtJlCriwr 
6si«i  Tira 

$9.75 
1035 
11.75 
13.65 
15.15 
17.10 
18.95 
23.45 

y  tint 

1030 

10.95 

12.35 

13.90 

14*70 

19.05 

Size*  Proportionatel 

MTENTED 
DOUBLE 
CORD 
BREAKER 


COMPARE  CONSTRVCTIOIV 
and  VALUES 

Firestone  Tires  hold  all  world  records  on  road  and  track  for 
Speed,  Safety,  and  Endurance.  Some  people  think  they  are 
high  pricetl — but  just  compare  quality  and  check  these  low 
prices.  Our  dealer  will  serve  you  better  and  save  you  money. 


NcrtimD 

DOUBLE 

CORD 

DRiANER 


Our 


Tlre^ 


Jior^  Size i.7.%  »»•     4.72  in. 

3for#>  Wpij^ht     ....     ie.80ib8.  l.l.OBib^ 

3f orp  Thi4*kno(«!9 508iii.     .558  in. 

3for<>  Pllo9«  at  Trond     .    Optics 
3iorv  Rubber  Voliimo  105  m.  in 
Mout  3liles  per  Dollar    80.:)5 


«•  plies 
la»Oru.  in. 

80..15 


A  ••Special  Brand"  tire  is  made  by  some  unknown 
manufacturer  and  sold  under  a  name  that  does 
not  identify  h'm  to  the  public,  usually  because  he 
builds  his  "first  grade"  tires  under  his  own  name. 


See  the  FIRESTOXE  DEALER  and  Save  Money 

Amh  turn  imr  t»pw  o/#*«  FIRESTONE  4  OOPKR.%TIVB  CAT.ILOU 


-Ayfwlilfi  n  «N«  a  Prinrp  ndwartf  lnlnfkd  tlulry  Funn 


(2i-:> 


Special  Offer! 

Send  for 

REE 

SERIES    OF 

2 

ILLUSTRATED 

WORM 


BULLETINS 

%tK\U   T*«r>ekl*rMli>lM*  C  T. 

Giving  you  practical  working 
informationthatwill  helpyou 
remove  worms  from  your 
ivestuck  and  poultry.  Profit 
by  years  of  study  and  research 
in  the  Vorld's  largest  medU 
cal  laboratories. 


JUST"i«i» 
worms"  rj3 
the  vifati;^ 
and  rndan^«r 

the  he^ih.     Mo  mgmntm  to  mnttoy  jraw  — 

Or  uc  Storw  S«n  Parka-Davis  Produela 


it 


HONOR 


i»-fr    I'Mt    ii.Ti".    III!    Hi.'    Iiili- 
\;ilK    :;;    lip  4"-'."   ".:;    tHl«liol,  )*r 

I'    ■•    i'.;li'     iHTf    iiT    l^•|t|.l^H    FnIU. 

foi  Atrt.     Tl.i-    '•.•!     I!"!     Wli.-al       lion    tioi.'i 

r.  i-f.,.n      ,..  "      .,.    .■      (Itl.l        Killi.T      l;llllli 

H.M     atf     buibtl.     Tiv     mill     iun'-a^n     }'>»r 
vii.-,.,      r .  I-    li)   I.I   ;»   hivlicin   iH't   a<-n'   at    an 

'  ^■'• '    ■•!    :injiii\4    «    ili'llar    |«-r    •■•IB    f'lr 

in-v     S.'<»d 

Riii.un    Rosfn    Ry».   II  M  »ef  bmhel.    Ni>nli 

■      I     .<   •     II     li-  1  I'..      ^ihI      I  Mi~i.i.,|,       \fl.ilf.-.        It 
II        T  ••!    ■       ■•••   liil'i        CUTl        %.  .        .TMI     fl.r     So|. 

l.-,..'.f     ,M  ,r  i.ii.l     $.1.75     PM-     buallrl.     Cn.iilar 
I'll-    1.—    :iii<l    S;.„,i.,.H     Fre».       ViMi..,. 

EduarJ  F.  Dibble  Spedgrowrr 

■ox  r  Honroy*  Falls.  N.  V. 


Metal  Roofing 

WE  -  -^  r^^'T— --_     -- 

,  PAVtpTHE    ^ 
FREIGHT 


an'7'*"     APEX-CALVANized 

HABHWlRf  ROOFING         _ 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  «  SUPPLY  CO. 
Oapt.  F,  Mountfsvilta,   W.   Va. 


PENNS  YT.  V  aA^A      4  Aft^'^R  '■' 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


O   !!>l'ini^<«.».M«.iiMi<  ■  MORE  READERS  ON    FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


''h^  "no-setback"  treatment 

Sate,  sure,  eaiy  to  give — Already  Nema  has  won 
high  praise  f  ro.-n  thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers. 

ForChickensandTurkeys.C-ACapsul** 

remove  both  tapeworms  and  large  roundworm! 
in  one  treatment  without  setback.  One  of  ih* 
bulletins  tells  about  C-A  Capsules. 

For  free  bulletins  addrcs* 

Animal  Industry  Deft.,  Desk     N-tS-f 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigaa  •  Walkcrville,  Ontaridi 


ROHRER'S 
SEED  WHEAT/ 


Careful  recleaning  insures  finer  and 
more  profitable  crops  from  Rohrer's 
Hi- Yield  Seed  Wheat.  See  for  your- 
self how  superior  Rohrer's  Seed  Wheat 
is  by  sending  for  FRKE  samples  and 
piJcfs  of  these  varieties: 


l'*ip'«  Prolific  Beardless 
I  irward  Reardleiis 
P«*nn>>ivania  44  Kearded 
I  dntasier  Kulcaslrr  Bearded 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  on  I- ice  hu.iheh  or  mart 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

L«a«aat«r  Cvtintjr,  Pa. 


^DIBBLE'S— 
SEED  WHEAT 


No  doubt  the  mo.st  prominent 
thing  that  will  be  recorded 
in  the  history  of  farming  for 
the  year  1930  is  the  extensive  drouth. 
Never,  at  least  not  since  records  have 
been  kept  officially,  has  there  been 
such  a  wide  extent  of  territory  affect- 
ed by  insufficient  rain.  Neighbors  of 
ours  who  recently  made  an  automo- 
bile journey  to  Wisconsin,  going  by  a 
northern  route  and  returning  through 
Indiana,  Ohio,  etc.,  tell  of  distressing 
conditions  in  many  places.  News- 
papers try  to  measure  the  effect  of 
the  drouth  in  dollars  and  cents;  but 
that  does  not  tell  half  the  story. 
*  *  * 
Somebody  discovered  long  ago  that 
the  extremes  of. nature  strike  a  bal- 
ance in  time.  If  that  is  true  this  year 
may  be  considered  as  the  compensat- 
ing experience  to  the  deluges  of  rain 
we  had  two  and  three  years  ago.  The 
country  has  not  yet  solved  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  it.s  tributaries  - 
the  land  now  burned  and  parched. 
This  law  of  compensation  i.s  said  to 
apply  also  to  individual  lives.  Emer- 
son's essay  by  this  title  is  most  satis- 
fying to  those  who  travel  hard  roads 

j  and   meet  bitter   experiences    in   this 
life. 

I  •     •     • 

The  southeastern  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  rain  this  season.  The  defi- 
ciency in  rainfall  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia since  the  first  of  the  year  is 
only  about  three  inches.  July  was  the 
dryest  month,  but  up  to  and  since 
July  there  was  sufficient  rain  to  grow 
good  crops.  Travelers  say  the  green 
com  and  good  pasture  fields  are  a 
welcome  change  from  the  parched 
areas  they  have  traveled  through 
farther  west  and  south.  A  relative  in 
my  old  home  county  has  had  a  variety 
of  weather  experiences  this  year.  His 
com  was  nipped  by  the  frost  in  May, 
nearly  drowned  out  by  rain  in  June, 
burned  up  by  drouth  in  July  and 
again  hit  by  frost  in  August: 

•  •     • 

The  Japanese  beetles  left  us  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  I  believe  they 
applied  the  philosophy  that  some  hu- 
I  man  beings  live  their  lives  by,  namely, 
that  there  i.«t  more  satisfaction  in 
living  fast  and  furious  than  there  is 
in  living  long  and  slowly.  The  Jap- 
anese beetle  simply  dotes  on  hot 
weather.  Heat  makes  him  hungry 
and  active,  and  he  is  on  the  job  every 
warm,  sun-shiny  hour.  The  jxiet  who 
wrote,  "How  doth  the  busy  bee  im- 
prove each  shining  hour,"  would  have 
had  something  to  write  about  if  he 
had  known  a  flock  of  Japane.se  beetles. 
«     •     • 

I  The  beetles  did  not  injure  our  peach 
trees  to  the  same  extent  they  did  last 
year,  but  they  did  eat  our  apple  trees 
more.  Some  of  the  apple  trees  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire. 
But  the  beetles  harmed  the  peach 
trees  last  year  .so  much  that  I  fear 
they  may  not  got  over  it. 
ening  of  their  vitality 
subject  to  borer  attack, 
ever  notice  that  borers 
weakest  peach  trees  ? 

•  •     • 

It  may  be  of  of  interest  to  report 
the  wonderful  lesults  we  have  had 
with  Chalk's  Early  Jewel  tomatoes 
this  ypfir.  While  we  have  not  grown 
them  cnnimcrtially.  the  p'ants  we  had 
thi.s  .sea'ion  havo  produced  niiiTe  t<>- 
matiii'.s  of  exceptional  (luality  than 
any  we  have  ever  raised.  It  is  almost 
like  eating  an  apple  to  hit"  into  one. 
so  firm  are  they:  and  t.^'-re  is  no 
sign  of  rot  or  cracking  about  them. 
«•      *      » 

Another  crop  that  is  bigger  than 
ever  before  is  the  grape  crop.  Never 
have    the    vines    been   »o   laden    with 


This  weak- 
made  them 
for  did  you 

attack    the 


fruit  However,  the  bunches  are  not 
so  perfect  as  in  sume  years.  The  few 
Sheridan  vjnes  we  have  have  a  full 
crop  for  the  first  time.  Heretofore 
they  have  been  shy  bearers.  We  (or 
perhaps  I  should  say.  Wife)  makes 
the  best  grape  juice  ever  bottled.  Its 
quality  makes  it  a  perfectly  consistent 
product,  even  for  an  ardent  W.  C. 
T.  U.  worker. 

*  *  * 
Again  I  must  refer  to  the  subject  of 
compensation.  I  used  to  wonder  what 
would  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
youth.  What  joy  could  there  be  in 
life  after  the  strenuous  days  were  | 
over,  not  that  they  are  over  for  me  ' 
by  a  long  way.  But  I  begin  to  see 
that  sources  of  pleasure,  other  than 
chasing  elusive  phantoms,  will  (or 
may>  come  with  advancing  years. 
One  of  the  most  satisfying  is  noting' 
the  well-being  of  your  family,  and  tha 
development  of  grandchildren.  As 
the  experiences  of  life  soften  one":-, 
nature,  there  is  nothing  that  gives  as 
great  satisfaction  as  watching  the 
little  folks  as  they  unfold  and  get 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  life.  I 
can  now  understand  why  my  grand- 
parents were  more  interesting  to  me 
as  a  little  boy  than  were  my  own 
parents.  This  joy  more  than  repays 
for  the  busy,  anxious  years  of  middle- 
life. 


Friendly  ^^ 

Talks       ^■"""' 


A  MAN  looks  worse  half  shaved 
than  he  did  before  he  touch- 
ed a  razor  on  his  face. 

Who  was  it  that  told  the  story  of 
the  folks  out  at  sea,  only  one  of  whom 
had  a  razor?  After  the  ship  was 
nearing  land  there  was  a  great  plea 
for  the  loan  of  that  man's  razor; 
and  the  only  condition  he  would  make 
was  that  all  should  shave  one  side  of 
their  faces  and  pa.ss  the  blade  on  to 
their  neighbors.  Then  when  all  were 
h.ilf  shrived,  the  owner  of  the  razor 
accidentally (  ?)  dropped  the  tool  over- 
board.   The  shaving  wa.^  over  with. 

Haven't  you  seen  some  men  who 
did  their  farming  on  something  like 
that  plan?  Nothing  ever  seemed  to 
be  finished  up.  Things  everywhere  at 
loose  ends.  The  owners  of  such  farms 
usually  are  on  the  keen  scuot  from 
morning  till  night,  but  never  catch 
up  with  their  jobs,  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  keep  within  gimshot  of  them, 
in  fact.  And  the.se  men  never  are  very 
pro.sperous.  They  go  through  life  half 
shaved. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
farmers  who  are  worthy  of  the  title 
of  "neat  farmers."  How  tidy  every- 
thing looks  about  their  homes.  Build- 
ings may  not  be  anything  wonderf\il, 
but  they  are  always  kept  up  well. 
Fences  in  order  everywhere.  Fields 
tidy  and  beautiful.  Even  the  trees  in 
their  orchards  are  kept  trimmed,  like 
a   well  .shaven  face. 

Why  this  difference  in  men  ?  Is  it 
not  just  thiK?  One  man  holds  himself 
st->ndy  and  under  good  control.  The 
other  lets  his  work  drive  him.  He 
i-i  not  master  of  the  situation.  The 
."-•itiiation  masters  him.  In  the  rai'- 
way  business  the  engineers  whn  hoM 
their  jobs  are  those  who  "make  their 
time"  and  get  their  trains  through 
arcording  to  srhedtile.  All  others 
have  been  weeded  out. 

Tlii.'i  IS  just  what  farming  is  rlo- 
ing.  It  is  weeding  out  the  men  who 
hive  not  the  faculty  of  "getting 
there."  Success  holds  out  a  beckon- 
ing hand  to  those  who  keep  the  faces 
of  their  farms   well   shaved. 


LHOFFMAN 

i|g    seed   - 

in  eat 


Don't  try  to  save  the 
cost  of  Seed  A\hiat  by 
planting  old  wheat.  Bu> 
new,  vigorous  .seed-^ 
Hoffnmn  Lane  aster 
County  wheat  which 
can  produce  H  to  10 
liUHliels  more  per  acre 
with  no  more  expeniie. 
One  bushel  more  pays 
for  your  new  s  e  e  d. 
Hardy,  sound,  disease 
f  r«»e, "  absolutely  weetl 
and  rye  clean,  carefully 
graded,  heavy  yieldin;;. 
I>es8  seed  required.  Bags 
free.  Freight  paid.  Mk 
for  information  and 
samples     today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

B«x  4Se.   Lantiiaville, 
Lancaster  C*.,  Pa* 


KUlRats 

Without  Poison 

M  Mew  Cximrmlitaior  thai 

Wont  Kill  Uwoutoch,  Poultry, 

Ooga,  Catm,  or  •von  Babf  CMcUa 

K-R  O  can  be  uted  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  ■baoluteaafet)' at  it  contains  ■•Oaa4l|i 
polaOM.  K'R-O  it  made  of  Squill,  as  rerom 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  undri 
the  Connable  proceta  which  insures  maximum 
■tren«th.  Two  rant  killed  578  rats  at  Arkaniai 
btate  Farm.  Hundreda  of  other  testimoniala. 

S*M  Mi  •  MMMy*Ba«k  OaarantM. 


Insitt  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  S<iiiill  cittr- 
minator.  All  druggiiitt,  7Sc.  Large  tire  (four  timfi 
at  much)  $2.00.  LNrect  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
rou.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

KILLS- RATS-ONLY. 


WAS  $175 

Complete 

for 
6- Room 
House 


NOW 


INVT.t'nnco    a  rtdlaior.  Urcf  I""'"  1'     •'  ii^ 
Alllliia,  vtlvM      mr  Milvca     .mil  ««Im  >" "    r m  u' 
Wv   Par   the   Ffpiahi. 

Writ*  for  FREE  Catalog  90 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERGCO.Inc. 

254  West  .14th  Street,  New  York 


Get  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

will  potitively  destroy  them. 

A  «niMv.tig  solution  (not  «  chlor^itei:  ji)>t« 
O'llv  flc  mr  CHlIon:  will  not  nun  flif  ,*<"'  x"'' 
kll  mttle.   WritB  for  free  ill'i' it  iti>il  l.oolclet 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Po. 

FARQUHAR 

SAW-MILLS- 

llilll    with    Itoller    llr;>rlnil«    •luia'""*'"" 

<;var«l    Si'i    W,>rk« 

Fa<t.    \iviirai<*  (iiifina 

For    Mr;ani.     I  rut  mr   .ir    Cm*    Ktomr 

A  I  FAHQllHAtl  CO.,  limHti.  Bat  646,  VOM  ^ 


Fresidenl   -    - 

Vice- Preside  11 1 
Viee- President 
iditor-in-Chiej 
M  imager    -    • 


-  Arthur  Capper 
T.  D.  Harman 

i':eorgt  M.  Sloe  urn 

-  -   E.S.  Bayard 

-  -       Neff  Laiui^ 


CoHsoltdattd  -utih 

PENNSYLVANIA   STOCKMAN   and   FARMER 
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A  Few  Observations  in  South  America 


FKOM  Tocopilla,  over  the  pampas  and  back 
lo  Antofagasta  I  had  the  privilege  of  driv- 
ing with  Mr.  A.  R.  Graham,  the  head  of  the 
new  Chilean  Nitrate  Company's  operations  in  this 
iield.  He  has  lived  and  worked  many  years  in 
South  America  and  knows  the  country  and  the 
jieople.  He  has  a  rich  store  of  experience,  some  of 
which  he  gave  us  as  we  went  along  viewing  the 
moiiniains.  the  sunlit  plain  and  the  shimmering 
miiapes.  Some  day  I  hope  he  will  write  about 
his  hfe  and  work  there,  for  it  would  make  an 
Inieiesting  volume;  but  probably  he  wont  because 
Aiih  the  burden  of  great  operations,  involving 
ihdu.-ands  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  he  will 
not  lind  time  to  do  it.  Most  men  who  could  write 
(if  their  experience  never  do  it.  They  think  Ihey 
(ant.  but  they  do  write  splendid  letters  and  that 
15  all  the  literary  talent  needed  to  make  any  real 
experience  of  interest  and  vahie  to  the  public. 

Mr,  Graham  gave  us  a  few  glimp.ses  of  life  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  Bolivia,  where  he  lived  for 
>nme  years.  In  the  lighter  air  of  the  high  moun- 
lain.s  his  chest  measurement  had  increased  over 
four  inches,  and  the  chest  measurements  of  people 
living  there  are  much  larger  than  in  lower  alti- 
iiide.s.  Nature  increases  lung  capacity  as  it  be- 
lome.s  necessary  to  inhale  a  greater  quantity  of 
air  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen.  Back  at 
(ir  neai  the  sea  level,  where  he  now  lives,  his 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  from  putting  on 
weight,  and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  restrict  his 
diet  and  take  exercise  in  order  to  avoid  this. 

.\   FamuUH  Colllitlon 

As  we  drove  along  we  discussed  various  means 
•t  transportation  in  South  America  rail,  auto- 
mobile, mule,  horse,  ox  and  llama,  all  useful  under 
the  widely  varying  conditions.  Mr.  Graham  said 
that  the  United  States  produces  the  only  automo- 
Wle.s  that  will  stand  up  under  the  severe  test  of 
continuous  use  in  that  climate  and  over  those 
ittads.  Several  well  known  American  cars  are  in 
service  and  prove  satisfactory  under  the  severest 
possible  conditions. 

The  llama  is  not  in  use  so  much  as  in  earlier 
J*ys.  it  being  kept  only  in  the  extreme  altitudes 
where  other  animals  cannot  work.  A  race  of  mules 
from  the  Argentine  is  very  u.seful  and  .some  of 
iheni  make  splendid  saddle  animals,  going  all  the 
saddle  gaits  and  having  plenty  of  speed  and  spirit. 
He  preferred  such  mules  to  horses.  Oxen  are 
wmnion  in  the  interior  and  much  of  the  machinery 
now  in  service  there  came  part  of  the  distance  by 
"X-raii.  Train  service  is  available  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  That  famous  collision  between  a  train 
■hat  runs  twice  a  week  and  one  that  runs  twice 
(i  month  was  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Humberston. 


By  K.  8.  B.\Y.\RD 

who  was  on  the  former  train.  The  reason  for  the 
collision  was  a  celebration,  with  many  bonfires  and 
other  fire-works,  which  prevented  the  engineer  of 
one  train  fiom  seeing  the  other.  That  collision  is 
famous  wherever  such  things  are  discussed,  and 
I  had  heaid  of  it  under  various  schedules — once 
every  two  weeks  for  one  train  and  once  a  month 
tor  the  other  for  example.  At  any  rate  the  col- 
lision has  led  to  more  care  in  train  operation,  it 
is  said,  regardless  of  schedules. 

I>e|M-ndM  on  the  Man 

I  asked  Mr.  Graham  how  our  young  American 
engineers  and  others  get  along  in  South  America. 
He  replied  that  it  all  depends  on  the  nature  and 
training  of  the  individual.  A  young  man  who  at- 
tends to  his  work  and  observes  the  customs  and 
courtesies  of  the  country  will  get  along  all  right. 
One  who  thinks  that  he  can  disregard  sound  prin- 
ciples of  living  and  ignore  such  things  as  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  for  others,  natives  as  well 
as  associates,  is  booked  for  an  early  exit.  So  is 
the  one  who  thinks  he  knows  more  about  the 
country,  its  climate  and  its  people  than  those  who 
•  have  lived  there  for  many  years.  Too  many  young 
men  from  our  country  fail  to  remain  there  for 
some  of  these  reasons.  The  people  in  Chile,  for 
example,  are  largely  a  mixture  of  unconquered  In- 
dian and  Spanish- -mainly  Basque — races,  and  to 
get  along  properly  with  them  one  must  not  disre- 
gard their  racial,  national  or  human  feelings.  My 
observation  is  that  the  people  of  our  country  are 
about  the  biggest  hearted  and  the  least  consider- 
ate of  any.  I  have  seen  groups  of  them  in  several 
foreign  lands  blocking  the  entrance  to  a  hotel  or 
a  dining  loom,  regardless  of  the  convenience  of 
others  but  innocent  of  any  intent  to  be  discourte- 
ous. This  ob»er\ation  may  not  be  worth  much  but 
it  doesn't  cost  the  reader  anything  and  It  may 
make  somebody  remember  when  he  goes  abroad. 

At  Antofagasta  we  went  up  to  Mr.  Graham's 
home,  where  we  saw  a  glorious  Bougainvillea  vine 
on  the  outside  and  several  interesting  things  on 
the  inside.  The  Bougainvillea  is  a  marvel  among 
flowering  vines  in  Peru  and  Chile.  It  blooms  most 
of  the  year  in  that  climate  and  under  Irrigation, 
a  mas.s  of  purple  which  would  adorn  any  park  or 
private  estate.  Among  the  rare  things  in  the 
house  were  robes  made  of  selected  portions  of  the 
skins  of  the  vicuna  and  the  alpaca.  The  vicuna  is 
much  like  the  llama  but  of  finer  hair  and  physical 
structure.  One  of  the  vicuna  robes,  used  a.s  is  an 
eiderdown  on  a  bed.  was  made  up  of  ninety  pieces, 
each  from  the  neck  of  a  vicuna.    It  cost  over  .500 


pesos  or  about  $65  in  our  money.  In  Chile  our  dol- 
lar mark  is  used  to  indicate  the  peso,  which  lates 
at  about  eight  to  the  dollar.  The  visitor  from  our 
country  who  sees  an  article  in  the  store  marked 
$100  or  $200  is  likely  to  think  that  things  are 
mighty  dear  down  there—  and  then  he  remembers 
to  divide  the  price  by  eight  to  get  the  correct 
value.  I  had  a  laundry  bill  of  $35  (Chilean)  at 
Santiago. 

When  we  arrived  at  Maria  Elena,  away  out  on 
the  barren  plain,  I  was  'old  that  somebody  was 
asking  for  me.  1  went  out  to  the  patio  and  there 
was  Francis  Flood,  with  whom  I  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1924.  He  was  making  a  study  of  South 
America  as  a  part  of  his  regular  job.  which  is  to 
travel  about  the  world  and  write  about  it  for  the 
Capper  publications  in  the  West.  He  was  going  on 
up  to  Bolivia,  where  a  revolution  was  In  progress, 
and  expected  to  land  In  the  United  States  about 
the  middle  of  August.  At  nearly  every  port  some- 
body called  for  some  member  of  our  party.  Several 
college  presidents  and  professors  were  In  the  party 
and  former  students  of  their  institutions  were 
ready  to  greet  them  nearly  everywhere.  North 
American  colleges  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  South  America,  more 
largely  In  mining  than  in  any  other  line  perhaps 
but  not  exclusively  so. 

Submarine  ReMeareh 

Out  in  the  harbor  at  Antofagasta  I  saw  two 
divers  at  work.  One  of  them  was  human  and  was 
employed  to  find  a  purse  which  a  lady  had  dropped 
into  the  sea  when  she  was  paying  her  boatman. 
The  diver  put  his  armor  on,  and  his  assistants  ad- 
justed it  and  loaded  him  with  lead  weights,  then 
down  he  went.  One  of  the  assistants  attended  to 
the  line  through  which  he  got  fresh  air  and  the 
other  turned  the  crank  of  the  pump  which  sent 
the  air  down  to  him.  This  diver  stayed  under 
water  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  he  came  up 
the  ladder  every  20  minutes  to  rest  and  smoke  a 
cigarette.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  making 
f.  thorough  search  of  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  pur.se  was  lost.  We  could 
trace  his  course  by  the  bubbles  that  came  to  the 
surface  as  he  released  the  air  from  his  diving  suit. 
Some  of  these  bubbles  were  quite  large  though 
most  of  them  were  not.  It  was  interesting  to  me 
to  watch  a  bubble  as  big  as  my  fist  wobble  up  from 
the  bottom  and  break  at  the  surface.  Unfortunate- 
ly he  failed  to  find  the  purse  which  contained 
.'^'2.000   (Chilean)  and  other  things  of  value. 

TTie  other  diver  was  avian  a  bird  similar  to 
oiir  divers  or  dippers  but  much  larger  -and  It 
started  me  on  a  new  line  of  research.  How  long 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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(t.iOO  ranye  latlle  were  marketed 
•'cayti  in  Aiij^ii.-t,  the  lightest  re- 
record.  In  .\iii:u-t.  18^'?.  the  re- 
iaiigers  were  105. 3CX),  tlie  large^t 
:""r  that  iiiunlh.  .All  Iiusiness  has 
iitrint,'^  the  jia^t  thirty-fne  years, 
:'.ce  cattle  iiulu.^try  L-,  no  e.xception. 


DAIRY   EXPOSITION 

LAST  ;  ear  the  Xatimial  Uairy  E.vposition 
hei'j  ■•.-  first  >h<>\\  in  the  new  ImiUlings 
proviiei  :>.':  >i.  l,uui>.  Mu.  It  was  the  best 
dairy  -i-  >  i-n  record  and  attracted  the  lar.i:- 
c-.-t  atter.iance.  'rhi>  year  the  ^Imw  will  he 
held  Ttt  til"?  .»aine  place  a>  last  year.  (Jctt)ber 
11-19  M;i:i\  ea>tcrii  dairymen  will  take  a 
.-hort  vacation  at  that  time  an<l  tj«»  out  to 
Missouri  :>  l>e  -huun  .-oniethintr — a  real 
dairy  sl'j\.  especially. 


A  CORRECT  ANSWER 

IN'  an  interview  with  representatives  of  the 
pre^-  !  ■  \\'a.-hin>,ai"n  la>t  week  Chairman 
Legjjie  v^^-  a-ked  thi>  (paction:  "KeierriiiK 
apain  *-i  t  "e  re<liicti<>n  of  acreacfe  in  the  win- 
ter w!-ea'.  c.rea.  do  yon  attribute  that  entirel\ 
ti»  l-"ar:"  L*..ard  work'"  'i"i>  which  he  replied 
correctly:  "Xot  at  all.  The  mo,>t  effective 
arj^unier.t  !'.as  been  l«>w  price."  Which  -hould 
I  emir  1  v.-  that  the  nio-t  effective  argument 
always  hif.  been  and  always  will  be  the  price, 
the  o[)cr  market  price,  which  retlect>  the 
composite  i(!ea  of  all  nu-n  about  market  value. 


FOR  BOTH  AMERICAS 

AN  [r.ter-.\merican  conference  on  agricul- 
t'.:re,  fore-try  and  animal  industry  will 
be  heM  at  \\'a>hington.  beginning  thi-  week 
and  exterfiing  to  the  JOth  of  this  month.  Tho 
leadin»j  s.ij:icultural  problems  of  all  countries 
will  h;  defined  and  discu->sed.  The  estab- 
lishme'it  ot  re>carch  for  the  >olution  of  some 
of  thfrC  [»:-oblems  will  be  considered.  Prob- 
al>Iy  the  principal  immediate  re>ult  will  be 
that  inle^nite  thing  known  a^  better  under- 
standing, wliicli  is  none  the  le.>>  important 
because  i:  cannot  be  e\pres-ed  preci-^ely  in 
words  ar:  i  figures.  The  Pan- American  L'nion 
ha.-  pre^i^ed  a  broad  program  for  the  con- 
ferer. :e.  uhicli  it  hopes  i>  to  be  followed  by 
other?  ir.  tie  interest  of  Agricultural  progress 
in  1><>th  Atv.ericas. 


A  MERE  GUESS 

eek    that   aide   .-tatistician    Nat   C. 
e-timatecl  thi-.   year's  corn  crop 
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el.-,  below  his  .\ugust  estimate.  Official  esti- 
mates are  not  available  .a-  this  is  written  but 
they  w  ill  probaidy  reveal  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion from  .\ugu>t  hgiire.-.  I'videiitly  this  corn 
Clop  i>  the  lighte,-t  since  1*WI.  There  will  be 
Ho  -urpliis  of  Corn  and  the  deficiency  in  that 
grain  will  probably  cut  down  the  wheat  sur- 
plus to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  expected. 
Hogs  fed  on  wheat  are  already  coming  to 
market.  .Ml  estimates  as  to  the  extent  of 
wheat  feeding  are  merely  guesses;  but  it 
would  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  150.000.000 
lo  21)0.000.000  bushels  had  found  a  market  by 
the  livestock  route  before  another  crop  year. 


ALFALFA  SHOWS   UP 

Tllli  praises  of  alfalfa  have  been  .-ung  for 
many  years.  So  ardent  and  eloquent 
have  been  it>  advocates  that  no  one  would 
su>pect  any  unheralded  fact  lurking  in  the 
l)ackground.  But  this  year  has  brought  forth 
another  striking  illustration  of  the  plant'.s 
value  to  farmers.  It  is  seen  in  old  fields  where 
the  green  and  vigorous  bunches  of  alfalfa 
Contrast  with  the  dead  or  discouraged  grasse.- 
exhau-ted  in  their  struggle  to  draw  water 
from  a  dry  soil.  That  the  deep  roots  of  al- 
falfa enable  this  plant  to  withstand  much  dry 
weather  is  of  cour^e  well  known,  but  rarely 
i.>  the  fact  so  plainly  pictured  on  the  country- 
>ide  as  it  is  this  vear. 


INTEREST  IN  HORSES 

THE  >hovv  of  jnire-brcd  draft  hor.-es  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year  wa>  the 
large-t  on  record  with  one  exception — 191^. 
Thirty  new  exhibitor-  appeared  ami  the 
hor.-es  shown  were  nearly  all  home-bred. 
Samuel  'laylor,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
pioneers  in  the  draft  horse  indu-try  in  C)hio. 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  ex- 
hibits of  the  past  were  made  largely  by  im-' 
porter-  while  tho>e  of  the  pre-ent  are  made 
by  breedei>.  many  of  thein  .-mall  breeder.-. 
Mo.-t  state  fairs  report  strong  -how-  of  draft 
horses  this  year.  Michigan,  for  in-tance, 
brought  out  a  great  parade  of  draft  colts. 
That  state  has  ten  county  colt  clubs  in  their 
second  year  of  operation.  Pulling  contests 
have  attracted  va>t  crowds  wherever  held. 
Evidently  the  draft  horse  still  has  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  on  .\merican  farms. 


A  LITTLE  HISTORY 

IT  has  been  the  rule  in  our  country's  agri- 
cultural history  that  a  -shortage  of  feed 
crops  has  been  followed  by  higher  prices  for 
the  product-  of  feed.  We  have  heard  many 
old  feeders  declare  that  they  coiild  make 
more  money  out  of  dear  feed  than  out  of 
cheap  feed.  They  meant  that  tliey  could  buy 
thin  .-lock  cheaper  when  fewer  farmers  were 
Competing  for  it  and  sell  fat  stock  higher 
when  there  was  less  of  it  on  the  market.  Thi~ 
year  feeder  cattle,  lambs  and  pig-  are  cheaper 
than  u-ual  in  comparison  with  fat  stock. 
Dairy  cows  are  cheaper  too  than  for  simie 
year>.  Feed  is  relatively  <lear  a-  always  with 
a  short  corn  crop.  All  these  things  present  a 
nice  problem  to  every  feeder,  who  must  de- 
termine what  he  ha-  to  feed  and  what  he 
mu>t  iiuy  to  carry  on  his  operations.  Nobody 
knows  whether  future  prices  for  fat  cattle. 
I.inibs.  dairy  products,  etc..  will  pay  for  feed 
if  much  of  it  mu<t  be  bought,  but  judging  by 
past  history  they  will  pay  for  it.  And.  judg- 
ing by  the  same  standard,  those  who  are  in 
position  to  follow  their  usual  course  in  feed- 
ing will  not  regret  it. 


at  I.1M/*<>«,(XX)  bu>hels.  or  530.000.000  bush- 


BY  REDUCED  RATES 

DROl'TH  relief  by  means  of  reduced 
freight  rates  on  shipments  of  feed 
brings  out  a  few  points  of  interest.  In  one 
state  a  county  on  the  list  of  those  needing 
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relief  of  this  nature  asked  for  permits  to  >hiu 
in  about  20  carloads.  The  shipment  \\a>  to 
c»>me  from  another  county  likewise  on  the  list 
of  those  needing  reduced  freight  rate>.  In 
the  territory  of  the  Allegheny  Regional  M- 
visory  Hoard,  which  covers  36  coiintie>  and 
parts  of  six  others  in  Pennsylvania,  onlv  two 
permits  have  been  requested,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  porniit> 
have  been  issued  in  a  few  countie>  outside 
this  freight  territory.  Shipments  under  tlli^ 
plan  are  less  than  expected.  Penn>y]\ania 
has  a  surplus  of  hay  and  straw  as  well  a> 
local  deficiencies.  Those  who  want  tti  kiunv 
where  to  find  some  of  this  surplus  luav  jjct 
the  information  at  this  office.  Some  alii-e 
of  the  privilege  of  shipping  feed  into  drv  re- 
gions at  reduced  rates  was  expected  hv  i\v: 
carriers,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle evidence  of  it.  Unless  it  is  extended  later 
the  privilege  e.xpires  with  this  month. 


NOTHING.  NOTHING! 

I\  his  address  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
last  week  Alexander  Legge,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  l-'arm  Board,  said :  "There  i> 
nothing  of  government  in  business  or  price- 
fixing  in  the  |  Farm  Board's]  program.  Imt 
there  is  opportunity  for  farmers,  if  the\  are 
willing  to  coojierate  and  pull  together,  to  irei 
organized  so  that  collectively  they  can  pro- 
tect themselves  in  a  system  where  nearly 
everybody  el-e  is  highly  organized." 

A  part  of  the  Board'>  program,  for  wiiicli 
the  law  and  not  the  Board  is  responsible.  i> 
the  stabilization  corporation.  Such  corpora 
tion  is  financetl  by  public  fuitds.  Its  creation 
is  with  the  sanctiitii  of  a  government  or  "lii- 
cial  agency — the  Federal  Farm  Board.  lt> 
operation  is  under  the  >upervision  and  ■lirec- 
tion  of  this  Board.  The  stabilization  corpor- 
ation, with  government  funds  antl  under  of- 
ficial supervi.-ion,  may  "prepare.  purc!ia-e. 
handle,  store,  process  and  merchandi-e  '  i"r 
members  or  t\»r  any  one  "any  quantity  '  oi 
the  agricultural  commodity  with  whic!'.  it 
deals  or  of  which  it  may  endeavor  to  "im;- 
trol  the  surplus."  I.-  all  this  "nothino  ni  i^ov- 
crnment  in  biisines.-"? 

I'nder  the  law  and  under  the  Farm  T.^'ard'- 
past  program  one  stabilization  c«'rporation 
has  bought  with  government  or  public  I'r.nd-, 
and  now  lu)l(l.-  at  the  expense  of  such  fund-. 
about  60,000.0a)  bushels  of  wheat  T!ii> 
wheat  wa-  bought  at  35^40c  per  bii-hel 
above  its  current  commercial  value  in  a  vain 
effort  to  "stabilize"  the  market.  It  now  re-t> 
in  storage,  a  con-tant  menace  because  i  I'^ii- 
-tant  uncertainty,  for  nobody  knows  the  su- 
ture policy  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  it 
probably  not  even  the  Board  it-elf.  Is  dl 
this  "nothing  of  government  in  business".' 

This  year  another  stabilization  corporation 
attempted  to  put  out  of  business  a  coupcr 
ative  selling  organization  which  refused  t' 
accept  the  said  corporation'-  plan  and  -"''■ 
mit  tt»  its  charges.  The  corp«<ration  put  -tI- 
aried  agents  into  the  field  to  get  the  cooper- 
ative organization's  business.  It  establi-lif' 
warehouses  in  competition  with  the  cooper 
ative  organization's  warehouse.  It  offered  t) 
lend  money  to  prtiducers — the  money  from 
public  funds  and  the  loans  beyond  the  ni'ir- 
gin  of  safety — to  lead  them  away  from  the 
cooperative  organization.  Is  there  "ni>ilii"R 
of  government  in  business"  in  all  this  work, 
carried  on  by  a  corporation  c-tal>li-hcd  hy  .•» 
government  agency  and  financed  by  govern- 
ment money? 

In  tlie  same  address  Mr.  I.egge  pleads  f'""" 
no  amenflnient  of  the  .\gricultural  Market- 
ing .Xct.  But  experience  thus  far  has  proved 
that  one  vital  amendment  should  be  made 
The  stabilization  corporation  and  everythi"H 
that  goes  with  it  should  be  abolished  before  it 
creates  any  further  business  disturbance  or 
does  any  more  damage  to  producers  ^^  '' 
others  concerned  in  agricultural  commodities 
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CLIMAXING  the  junior 
«'..iiry  shows  in  the 
state  for  this  fall,  the 
Fuur-H  rxhibits  at  the  Tren- 
ton Int»  r-State  Fair  far  sur- 
p85.sed  iny  dairy  club  show 
of  pa.-it  year.s.  On  Labor  Day 
1S4  club  animals  were  placed 
in  the  .-^how  ring,  several  of  ^ 

ttem  later  in  the  week  to 
»alk  away  with  coveted  hon- 
ors in  the  open  classes. 

In  th<-'  Holstein  classes  Carl  S.  Patterson  of 
Mercer  county,  showing  for  the  first  time  this 
vear.  tuck  all  purple  ribbons  in  the  female  classes 
(or  the  breed.  His  three-year-old  heifer.  Belle 
Echo  Vale  Gerben,  placed  first  for  senior  and 
grand  i  hampionships,  while  Nancy  Mae  Walker 
oj  Si:n-.-\.-Dee,  his  senior  yearling  entry,  was 
awarded  junior  championship. 

Robert  A.  Field,  Monmouth  county,  for  the  third 
time  vviihin  the  past  month  won  grand  champion- 
sbip  with  his  Holstein  bull.  King  Alexian  Plebe  6th. 
Tbis  bull  was  .selected  as  grand  champion  at  the 
Tri-C"iinty  Junior  Dairy  Show  at  Trenton  and  at 
tbe  Fltmington  Fair  the  week  preceding  the 
Trenton  Fair. 

Mercer  county  Four-H  Club  members  exhibited 
the  best  county  Holstein  show  herd.  Jos.  Staump, 
Jr,  Middlesex  county,  was  awarded  a  show  halter 
for  exhibiting  the  best  fitted  Holstein  in  the  show 
nng. 

In  the  special  Frelinghuysen  sweepstakes  for 
the  best  cow  with  her  offspring  under 
18  months  of  age,  both  owned  by  the 
exhibitor.  George  Allen  of  Middle-sex 
county  placed  first  with  his  cow,  Lady 
Piebe  K(ho.  This  class  is  the  result 
of  a  revolving  loan  fund  established 
in  1921  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fre- 
linghuy.«en,  former  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Julius 
Forstman  of  Passaic.  This  fund  of 
COOOO  was  placed  by  them  under  the 
Banageniont  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  loan  to  boys  and  g^rls 
(or  set  11  ring  pure-bred  livestock. 
Since  1021  nearly  $78,000  has  been 
borro\\-<-d  by  these  young  farmers  for 
itK^ut  ;  (XH)  individual  purchases  of 
steck.  Only  animals  purchased 
through  the  Frelinghuysen  fund  were 
eligible  to  compete  in  this  sweep- 
stake.s  class. 

Blue  libbons  were  not  easily  won  in  the  show 
ring  at  Trenton.  As  most  of  the  classes  were 
large,  an  animals  well  grown  and  fitted,  competi- 
tion for  first  place  was  very  keen.  Lillian  Tindall, 
«  Merct  I  county  club  girl,  showed  the  first  prize 
iJjni.r  I.  m.ale  calf,  Sadie  Vale  Ormsby  Segis.  Be- 
!ide.«  hi-  two  championship  animals  Carl  Patterson 
ahibiui  three  other  blue  ribbon  winners,  Sun-A- 
Dw  May  Dekol,  senior  calf;  Sun-A-Dee  Korndyke 
luka.v.  bull  calf;  and  the  blue  ribbon  offspring  of 
tne  of  hi.s  club  cows. 

Che.'^UT  Tindall  placed  first  in  the  class  of  aged 
«!».<!  with  his  animal.  Gertrude  Valdessa  Kom- 
<!}ke,  and  al.so  took  first  in  a  cla.ss  of  offspring 
«(  chib  sires.  The  best  two-year-old  heifer.  Shady 
Dell  J.?\vell  Beets,  was  shov*-n  by  Jo.seph  Hoser 
«'War!,n  county.  King  Alexina  Piebe  9th.  owned 
t)'  Cailton  Lawrence  of  Monmouth  county,  was 
i^igi'i  the  best  yearling  bull. 

\  It4>peater 

ilarj.  Me  Farr.v.  a  Monmouth  county  club  mem- 
«r  whi  showed  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
Cuem>,  y  female  at  the  Tri-County  Junior  Dairy 
ShoA-  s.  '.eial  weeks  ago.  again  took  those  purple 
tt  the  Trenton  Fair  again.^t  greater  com- 
This  cow  not  only  won  the  champion- 
!  placed  first  in  her  class,  but  also  placed 
aige  class  of  offspring  of  club  cows  and 
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show  and  at  Flemington  when  he  led  his  bull, 
Blossoms  Farms,  Noble  Buddy,  around  the  show 
ring. 

Monmouth  county,  exhibiting  against  Morris  and 
Mercer  counties,  was  awarded  the  best  Guernsey 
county  show  herd. 

George  Savidge  repeated  his  former  winnings  in 
the  Jersey  classes  by  carrying  off  all  champion- 
ships in  the  female  classes.  This  Mercer  county 
club  boy  show^ed  the  Junior  champion  Jersey  calf 
at  the  Tri-County  sh<»w  at  Flemington  and  at  the 
Trenton  Fair  as  well  as  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion cow.  Sweeps  Princess.  He  also  won  two  blue 
ribbons  with  Sweeps  Princess  Dairy  Maid,  one 
against  a  class  of  two-year-old  heifers  and  one  in 
the  offspring  class. 

Maxwell  Busby,  Jr.,  Salem  county,  took  first 
with  his  senior  calf;  Charles  Davison,  Middlesex, 
showed  the  best  junior  yearling  female,  and  Wil- 
liam Kendall,  Middlesex  county,  the  blue  ribbon 
hull  calf. 


M 


ribbons 
P«iti..r 
!hip?  .,: 
'fst  in 


tr.st 


in  the  Frclinghuy.sen  sweepstakes. 


"he  ,'  mior  Guernsey  female  wa.s  a  junior  year- 

"■K  At.iMine  Myrtllla.  owned  by  McMastor  Tweed 

i«Salc,n  county.    Three  other  blue  ribbon.*  in  this 

f*e(l  Wilt  to  .Salem  county  club  members;  senior 

''"f^V:  iiam  H    Bcal,  Jr.;  senior  yeaiiinp.  Samuol 

' -^l    I'    il:    two-year-old   heifer,   Kdna  Mae  Beal. 

(Wroth-.  1  lamer.  Mercer  county,  not  only  won  first 

'•'^'^^  ^'     h    her    three-year-old   heifoi,    Rebecca   of 

k  Farm,  but  this  animal  also  was  judged 

bp~'    iitted    Guernsoy    in    the    .show.     Another 

2"'' gill.  Tes.se  Scott  of  Warren  county,  placed  a 

I  "'J' rib)  on  animal  in  the  cla.<5s  of  junior  calves. 

^^^*'    ;.!and    champion    bull.    Coast    Guard,    w.as 

Ijl^vTi  1,..  3  Monmouth  county  club  boy,  Clifton  .1 

I    >rr!rii     Dorothy   Gardner  again   took   two   firsts 

n  h.      bull    lalf,   Edgebrook    Paymaster,   in    if.-* 


I  ^ebi 


Threshing  ctweet  <-lover  seed  with  a  combine  on  the  farm  of  Hiram  Dobbin. 


Margaret  Kendall  of  Middle.sex  county  won  the 
Frelinghuy.«en  sweepstakes  with  Bowlina's  Noble 
Blossom  and  her  offspring.  Mercer  county  took  an- 
other herd  blue  ribbon  by  winning  the  Jersey  herd 
first  over  Middlesex  county. 

Waj-ne  Savidge,  the  best  Jersey  showman  in 
the  ring,  took  grand  championship  with  his  year- 
ling bull,  Rutgers  Brightness  Forward. 

Only  one  Ayrshire  was  entered  in  the  Four-H 
show  this  year.  That  was  the  junior  and  grand 
champion  calf  shown  by  Foster  Wattes  of  Morris 
county. 

O 

Combine  Harvests  Sweet  Clover 

WE  did  not  expect  to  harvest  our  sweet  clover, 
but  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  to  plow  under 
for  corn.  The  seed  bad  already  begun  to  fall  when 
r  neighbor  who  has  a  combine  proposed  to  thresh 
it  right  on  the  ground  on  shares.  The  stems  prov- 
ed much  greener  than  they  appeared  to  be  and 
s<Hin  clogged  up  the  worm  conveyors  and  elevators. 

By  changing  the  chaffing  riddle  for  a  much 
.-mailer  perforation  and  extending  it  by  tacking 
on  a  strip  of  tin  this  green  stuff  was  discharged 
from  the  machine  promptly  instead  of  going  into 
the  conveyors.  At  best  sweet  clover  ripens  very 
iinevenl.v  and  quite  a  sprinkle  of  blossoms  remain- 
ed all   over  the  field. 

Tn  practical  operation  the  green  seed  and  some 
Iff  use  drops  into  the  tank  u.sed  for  wheat.  This 
was  opened  to  pci  mit  the  unhulled  seed  to  drop 
ti.  the  ground,  while  the  mature  seed  was  recov- 
ered in  the  bag  used  for  weed  seed  in  ordinar.v 
grain  combining. 

The  machine  left  a  stubble  aicnint'  twenty-five 
inches  hijjh  which  we  clipped  with  the  mower. 
This  dcMible  operation  leaves  the  stiaw  in  much 
better  nit(  hanical  condition  than  if  the  clover  had 
merely  been  clipped  at  first. 

Hiram    Dobbin. 


R 
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h^arl 


I  an.: 


in  the  offspring  cla.ss.   The  prize  winning 
"ifi  bull  Midgets  Brooklawn  Boy,  was  owned 


I  ^  •'xhiijited  by  Ernest  Pickle  of  Morris  county 


•^'Cfi  L.  Merrick,  a  junior  Guernsey  breeder  in 
"loiith  county,  was  for  the  third  time  awarded 


IVi  ^'^'^'^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  showman  of  all  breeds.    He 
[Wed  tir«t    in    showmanship   at    the    Tri-Cotinty 


OBFRT  E.\RD,  a  Hunterdon  county  club  btiy. 
won  the  silver  cup  in  the  Im\vs'  and  girls' 
daily  judging  contest  at  the  Flemington  Fair.  This 
cup  was  donated  by  D.  H.  Agaos,  master  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange. 

*     *     * 

NEW  JERSEY  dairymen  under  the  direction  of 
E.  J.  Perry,  dairy  specialist,  will  conduct  a 
t.  iir  tn  Belleville.  Maryland,  to  visit  the  United 
States  Government  Dairy  Faira  on  October  l.  2 
ard  3.    This  is  a  lepitition  of  a  similar  tour  held 
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three  years  age,  fjod  aii.-j 
who  visited  BeltsvilJe  at  tfcat 
time  are  plannicg  tc  take 
this   trip   again. 

*      *      » 

ARTIN    J.    SHEP.TDAN, 

Jr.,   owner   of    Bitsscra 

Hill     Farms     in     Hunterdcn 

county,  is  one  of  tte  kccing 

advanced    registry    trtwJcrs 

in  the  United  States.    Seven 

cows    in    his    herd   this  year 

averaged   over    15,000    pounds    of    milk. 

W.  R.  Robbers,  who  is  superintendent  cf  ad- 
vanced registry  work  in  New  Jersey,  gives  the 
records  made  by  these  animals  in  Mr.  SLeridan's 
Holstein  herd. 

A  ten-year-old  cow,  Howtje  Maid  Korndyke,  pro- 
duced 19,332  pounds  of  milk  and  530  po-onds  of 
fat  in  a  year.  A  nine-year-old.  Miss  Pietertje  Col- 
antha,  produced  16,636  pounds  of  milk  and  488.8 
pounds  of  fat  in  335  days.  Blossom  Hill  Ltcelia,  a 
four-year-old  cow,  produced  15,157  pounds  of  milk 
and  466  pounds  of  fat,  w-hile  Blossom  Hill  Lady 
Nell,  an  animal  of  the  same  age,  made  15,132 
pounds  of  milk  and  476  pounds  of  fat  in  348  days. 
Blosaom  Hill  Echo  Violet  produced  15,984  pounds 
of  milk  and  514.9  pounds  of  fat;  Blossom  Hill 
Yvoone  made  14.364  pounds  of  milk  and  505.8 
pounds  of  fat;  and  Blossom  Hill  Echo  Male  made 
13.828  pounds  of  milk  and  415.2  pouncs  cf  fat 
These  last  three  animals  were  all  three-year-oids. 
•      *     * 

AGRICULTURAL  leaders,  scien- 
tists, educators  and  government 
officials  will  take  part  in  tte  exer- 
cises commemorating  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  to  be  held 
at  New  Brunswick  October  8  fxd  9. 
The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  was  established  at 
New^  Brunswick  in  March,  18^0,  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  which  pro- 
vided state  funds  for  its  suppcrt.  The 
work  of  the  institution  received  an 
additional  impetus  eight  years  later 
when  an  act  of  Congress  made  avail- 
able federal  funds  also  for  the  sup- 
port of  agricultural  research.  This 
state  and  federal  support  tae  been 
continued  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Cook,  the  first  director.  wa."»  a 
leader  among  the  small  group  cf  men 
who  early  saw  the  need  for  an  agricultural  re- 
search institution  in  New  Jersey  and  who  worked 
tirelessly  for  its  establishment.  He  served  as  di- 
rector until  his  death  in  1889.  He  was  succte<ied  by 
Dr,  Voorhees,  who  continued  and  enlarged  the 
program  of  the  institution. 

Memorial  Ublets  to  Dr.  George  H.  Cook  and 
Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  first  and  second  directors,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Experiment  Station,  will  be  un- 
veiled by  Dr.  Demarest. 

The.se  tablets  will  be  set  up  on  the  site  of  the 
first  house  in  what  later  became  the  cacpus  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  This  house  was  built  in 
1750   by   Johannis   V(X)rhees. 

Speakers  the  first  day  of  the  anniversary  will 
include  Governor  Morgan  F.  Larson:  Jame*  Ntilson 
of  New  Brunswick,  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Experiment  Station:  Dr.  \V.  H. 
S.  Demarest,  president  cf  Rutgers  Theological 
Seminary,  and  former  president  of  Riitirerp  Uni- 
versity: Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  "research. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lipman,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agr.cu)tiiral 
Experiment  Station  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
-Agriculture,   Rutgers  University. 

The  exercLses  on  the  second  day  v\-ill  tf.ke  the 
form  of  a  special  convocation  that  has  been  £.ithor- 
ized  by  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  University.  At 
that  time  honorary  doctor  of  science  deirree*^  will 
be  conferred  on  a  number  of  American  and  E-.iro- 
pean  .scientists  who  have  made  out.stanc.ir.r  con- 
tributions to  agricultural  progress.  The  ccnvoca- 
tion  will  be  held  in  Voorhees  Chapel.  New  Jersey 
College   for  Women. 

An  addrc.<ss  by  Sir  John  Rus.«ell.  diiector  cf  tbe 
Rothamsted  Agricultural  Experiment  Stati.^n.  Har- 
penden,  England,  will  give  the  exercises  p.n  inter- 
national aspect  Present  at  the  convocat  ..n  will 
he  trustees  and  faculty  members  of  Rutpe;''  T'ni- 
versity.  representatives  of  agriculture  frori  rr-.-ign 
countries  state  and  national  departments  rf  agri- 
rulture.  American  and  European  univei&ities. 
*      *      * 

F.VRM  products  are  Kiming  to  maiket  :n  'uch 
fancy  packages  and  all  dre.s.sed  up  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  it  difTicult  for  our  grp.n<ifathers 
to  recognize  them.  One  of  the  latest  marketing 
packages  is  egg  cartons  wrappe-l  in  Cfllorhane. 
Cellophane  is  a  tough  tran.sparent  material  which 
does  not  readily  admit  moisture  or  air.  Pacific 
Coast  egg  producers  who  nie  using  th:>  tvpe  cf 
egg  carton  .say  that  it  has  the  property  r'f  coD. 
serving  carbon  dioxide  gas,  thus  retarciirg  deteri- 
oration of  the  cgg.s. 
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'  AR"  well,  I  tell  hecm  w'at  yo"  say."   re- 
n'.iocl   IJb.al.  calmly. 
Back  he  came  piomptly. 

"M'sieu"  John  P^landois  geeve  hees  compliniong 
to  M"sieu'  Liid  Doody,  and  he  say  he  have  soine- 
t'ing:  dat  he  nuis'  talk  with  ymi".  and  so  he  say 
yo"  baUo!  come  'long:  onto  his  room."  The  French- 
Canadiairs  voice  was  low  and  even,  but  it  had  a 
ring  of  iii.-ii.stence  that  was  almost  menace. 

'  That  to  your  M'soo  John  Flanders!"  cried 
Doiidy    snapping  his  ringers  loudly. 

"When  M'sieu'  John  Flanders  he  say  he  lak  to 
ta':k  som'  business  with  mans  in  this  house,  and 
when  M'sieu"  John  Flanders  he  can't  com'  off  hees 
bed,  dat  odder  mans  com"  to  dat  bed.  Yassirl 
Jasso.'"' 

Without  another  word  the  sturdy  host  made  at 
Doody.  who  was  unprepared  for  the  sudden  on- 
slaught. 

Before  Doody  could  defend  himself,  the  French- 
Canadian  had  thiown  his  arms  about  his  captive, 
pinning  him  at  the  elbows. 

Doody  was  wiry,  toughened  by  years  at  the 
paddle,  hardened  by  many  miles  of  woods  trails 
and  diirtel- toting. 

He  flung  himself  to  and  fro,  and  writhed  in  the 
Canadian's  grasp  like  an  eel.  But  his  fists  were 
useless,  and  the  stocky  man  who  clutched  him  had 
arms  like  the  jaws  of  a  vise.  His  sturdy,  short 
k?s  ,veie  s-^l  under  him  like  a  stone  foundation. 
He  heaved  D<iody  off  the  floor  and  staggered  away 
with  him.  They  banged  against  the  door  leading 
into  the  inner  room,  and  as  the  host  threw  his  cap- 
tive rough'y  into  a  chair  beside  the  customs  in- 
soet'ot'.T  bed  lie  ciied: 

"M'sieu'  John  Flanders,  here  com'  M'sieu'  Lud 
DooUy  to  mak'  yo'  a  leetle  evenin'  call,  and  he 
hope  yo'  feelin"  better  of  yo"  sickness,  and  ban 
niocli  oblige'   for  de  invite." 

Doody  giowled  and  wriggled  in  his  chair,  but 
dici  not   get   up. 

■"Wasn't  there  another  man  that  came  down  the 
river  in  the  canoe  with  Mr.  Doody?"  inquired  the 
inspe'.lu..  '•Well,  send  him  in,  too." 

Shain,  who  had  gaped  open-mouthed  at  Ubals 
methods  of  playing  master  of  social  functions  in 
his  tavern,  came  at  the  hosts  first  intimation  that 
he  was  wanted  in  the  inspector's  room.  Then  Ubal, 
with  a  most  polite  bow,  retired  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him. 

Inspector  Flanders  was  really  in  the  bed,  and 
not  simply  on  it.  Mrs.  Cyr"s  best  goose-feather 
tick  had  opened  and  gulped  him  down.  Two  or 
three  fat  pillows  propped  his  back,  for  that  inde- 
fatigable servant  of  the  people  was  determined 
that  he  would  not  lie  down.  There  were  those  in 
the  Madawaska  country  who  averred  that  Flan- 
der.^.  in  health,  did  not  lie  down  even  to  sleep,  but 
stood  up  like  a  horse,  posting  himself  beside  some 
of  the  thoroughfares  near  the  line. 

HE  was  a  man  of  fifty,  with  close-cropped,  iron- 
gray  hair  and  aggressive  chin-whiskers.  In- 
corruptible, zealous,  dauntless,  and  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  government  was 
lo  he  .^ipoken  of  with  awe.  and  that  he,  one  of  its 
humblest  servants,  occupied  a  position  prouder 
thin  that  <>f  foreign  potentates,  he  was  an  officer 
whom  all  the  smugglers  on  the  border  feared  and 
hated,  and  threatened  beneath  their  breath.  Re- 
ports of  this  hntred  and  of  those  threats  Flanders 
welcomed  as  the  highest  compliments  a  govern- 
ment  employe  could   receive. 

•  Well.  Doody.""  he  demanded,  .scowling  at  his  in- 
voluntary caller,  "you  haven't  got  a  hand-sewed 
leg  on  you.  so  that  you  have  to  be  toted  round 
like  an  infant,  have  you?  " 

""P'raps  you  think  youre  the  autocrat  of  the 
Kot>.>)hies  to  give  olT  your  orders,  and  have  men 
lugged  round  for  your  convenience  like  they  was 
pounds  of  sassiges!"  snarled  Doody,  settling  his 
coat  round  him.  ""And  then  again  praps  you  aint. 
and  you'll  see  you  ain't!" 

"Why  didnt  you  come  in  here  when  I  asked  you. 
plea.sant  and  agreeable?"  inquired  the  oflficer, 
sternly 

"'Wh.>n  I"m  feelin'  conversational.  Ini  plenty  able 
to  pick  my  own  company,"  returned  Dorxly.  sullen- 
ly. "And  Ive  got  to  feel  pretty  mighty  conversa- 
tional to  talk  with  a  man  in  your  busine.ss."  There 
was  rancor  in  his  voice.  "I  don't  like  your  .style. 
John  Flanders,  and  I  never  liked  you.  and  I  aint 
the  kind  to  tnjnty  round  and  tell  you  so." 

"Whom  did  you  meet  when  you  were  coming 
down  tilt   Allegash?  '  asked  Flanders. 

"Hen-hawks,   mostly" 

"Hen-lia.\ks  with  Inited  States  badges  on,  I 
suppose"' " 

'I  didn't  get  near  enough  to  .see.  T  don  t  like 
hen-hawk -i  for  my  company  or  to  pa.ss  the  time  of 
day  with  He  got  up  and  made  a  move  toward 
the    doDi-. 

"Hoi<i  '.n,  Lud  Doody!"  shouted  th  •  inspector. 
"Tf  I  were  on  two  legs  Id  thiow  yuu  back  into 
your  chair  ,ind  sit  on  you  till  I  had  tmished  our 
tft^k.    As  it   is     well,  you  sit  down,  that's  all!" 

He  jerked  :i  revolver  from  under  the  bedclothes 
and  held  it  with  muj-.zle  pointed  downward.  "My 
own  two  hands  have  always  been  ginxl  enough  for 
me,  and  will  be  after  I  get  that  leg  under  nie  once 
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simopsis 

Tha  Mayor  of  Toban  Jawi  is  the  title,  ffiven  in  fun  by 
the  roofh  drivers  who  direct  the  stream  of  logrs  down 
the  river,  to  the  "runt"  of  the  gang  who  is  left  alone  all 
season  to  watch  a  ledf  e  and  prevent  logs  piling  np  there 
and  causing  a  jam.  This  job  faUs  to  yonng  Shain  Sear- 
way  on  his  first  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  first  very 
lonesome  he  learns  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  use  it  as  a  thoronghfare.  One  of  these  is 
Iind  Doody,  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  find  treasure 
u-itb  and  induces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
a  fortune.  Leaving  Soody's  former  partner,  much  against 
his  will,  to  guard  the  Jaws  and  prevent  a  log  jam 
young  Searway  prepares  for  his  great  adventure.  After 
some  traveling  by  canoe  they  stop  at  a  settlement  where 
they  are  met  by  several  suspicious-looking  characters 
who  seem  to  know  Doody.  A  man,  apparently  one  of 
their  gang,  rushes  into  camp  crying  that  he  has  shot 
some  one.  Doody  hurries  Shain  away.  and~  as  they  paddle 
down  the  river  they  hide  from  other  canoes,  which  Shain 
learns  carry  customs  officers  on  the  trail  of  the  man  who 
did  the  shooting.  On  arriving  at  ITbal  Oyr's  hotel  they 
learn  that  John  Flanders,  the  wounded  man.  Is  In  the 
hotel. 


more.  But  you've  got  to  stay  here,  and  this  is  go- 
ing to  make  you  stay." 

"I'm  a  free  citizen,  and  you've  got  no  right  to 
keep  me  here!"  shouted  Doody. 

"Your  friend  that  put  a  bullet  into  my  leg  had 
no  right  to  do  that,  either.  But  you  and  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  might  often  makes 
right  along  the  border.  Where  did  you  meet  Clair 
Salter?"" 


^  Cheerful  Plowman 


SVK    HIMt 


NO.    8IR! 


Ouo  him?  Not  while  I  have  mind.  I  am  neithei 
^  dense  nor  blind.  Sue  a  man  as  rich  as  he?  Not 
while  I  can  walk  and  see.  Listen.  lawyer  Link 
-McLoud:  thirty  years  I've  hoed  and  plowed  and  I 
llnd  I've  malted  down  in  the  little  bank  in  town 
just  enough  to  lay  me  by  should  I  wilt  .some  dHy 
nrid  die.  just  enoujih  to  keep  the  folks  free  froii. 
charities  and  yokes,  while  the  man  you'd  have  nif 
fwe  just  to  ifet  my  honest  due  has  a  million  dollar^: 
flat.    Catfh   me  sulnj:  such  as   that? 

What  would  happen?  Listen  heie-  He'd  stave 
iirtion  on,  I  fear,  till  my  great-grandchild  was  old. 
till  the  moon  was  boucht  and  .sold.  The  case  wouUl 
tie  continued,  friend,  time  anain.  and  time  on  end. 
It  would  almost  come  to  trial  when  a  paper  h. 
would  tile  that  would  set  it  buck  sl.x  years  while  I 
shed    big  salted   tears. 

There  would  be  a  witness  due  from  the  Straits  of 
Marlevlew,  but  the  guy  would  miss  his  boat,  tht>n 
a>;ain  I'd  be  the  eoat.  Or,  suppose  la  mere  report  > 
that  case  ilid  f!ot  into  couit,  and  suppose  il  hav.' 
to  «rin!)  the  jury  brouiiht  a  verdict  in  whirli 
declared  that  I  was  rijrht.  entitled  to  ii  tinv  lilte  ol 
that  fellow  .s  Krent  estate  what  would  happtn. 
plea.se  relate?  Well,  at  once  that  Kent  would  lil« 
for  n  new  and  bettet  fiiul;  ividnic,-.  new  t<tufT.  he'.l 
say,  showed  up  on  th<'  vry  •\:<y  that  the  verdict 
<'f,i:u>  across.    So  fur  all   would   be  a   loss. 

Then  that  second  trial  would  pcnd  year  on  yeai 
without  ar.  end.  and  the  day  would  Come  I  fpRi 
^\hen  the  wi'np.ss...^  now  lu-re  all  would  slunih.M  tn 
the  firave  with  the  patient  and  the  hiave.  Site  that 
rrvtn  to  k;rl  my  risrbts",'  Start  ,i  trrtin  of  l«'i;:i|  tiirhts  ' 
•N'ot  while  I  can  see  and  talk,  not  while  I  can  limp 
or  walk,  not  while  I  can  think  a  hit.  Sue  him" 
riot   a  bit  of  it!  j    j.-    t. 


September  13,  1930 

Doody  stood   straight,   clenched   his   fists  at  his 
.side,  and  said: 

"Ini  not  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States  gov'. 
munt  as  a  spy.  and  I'm  not  on  the  witness-stand 
in  the  circuit  court.  I  ain't  even  goin'  to  humor 
you  to  tile  extent  of  .sayin"  that  I  didn"t  .see  liim 
I"m  just  goin"  to  jam  that  between  my  lips".  ^^ 
.set  a  strand  of  his  gray  beard  between  his  teetli 
"and  hold  it  there,  and  Id  like  to  see  you  make  me 
drop  It."  He  mumbled  the  last  words  between 
closed  teeth. 


Septe 
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The  officer  .scowled  blackly  at  his  stubborn 


oner. 


pris- 


""i'ouve  been  pretty  luc|ty  up  to  now,  Doody. 
said  the  inspector,  at  last.  "But  I'm  going  to  say 
something  to  you  that  I  never  before  said  to  a 
man  I  was  after.  You  have  refused  to  help  me 
catch  a  man  who  put  a  bullet  into  me  when  I  was 
doing  my  sworn  duty.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  a  man  is  a  cheap  wretch  who  will  let  a  smug. 
gling  friendship  protect  a  man  who  has  tried  to 
kill  an  officei  of  his  own  government,  when  thai 
ofticer  is  trying  to  perform  his  work  that  he  has 
sworn  to  do.  As  man  to  man  I  might  ask  and  ex- 
pect you  to  help  me  catch  a  rascal  who  shot  me 
As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  you  ought  to 
feel  bound  to  help  me.  But  if  this  is  your  stamp 
Doody.  you  go!  And  when  I  put  you  in  the  dock, 
as  I  swear  to  do  some  day,  don't  you  expect  to 
get  one  word  of  anything  except  the  black  truth 
from  the  chief  witness  and  that  will  be  Jobi 
Flanders.  Get  out!  If  this  thing  here  cant  malte 
jou  speak,  it  can  drive  you. '" 

He  raised  the  weapon. 

"Come  along,  son.  '  said  Doody.  motioning  to  th* 
tool.    His  face  was  white  with  anger. 

"You  can't  be  very  proud  of  the  man  youre 
with."  said  the  officer,  scornfully.  "I  don  t  know 
where  you  are  from  or  who  you  are.  but  you  dont 
belong  with  him.  and  I"m  going  to  tell  you  why 
Move  along.  Doody,  Your  young  friend  is  going 
to  have  a  talk  with  me."  And  he  added  In  a  taunt- 
ing way.  "Seeing  that  he  has  no  whiskers  that  he 
can  bite  on.  he  may  be  in  a  more  conversational 
mood  about  what  you  met  on  the  Allegash, 

"We'll  call  his  bluff,  son!  "  shouted  Doody.  "He 
don't  dare  10  shoot.    Come  along!" 

But  Shain  stood  there,  respect  for  authority  that 
he  had  never  gain.said  uniting  with  healthy  fear  of 
Flander's  revolver. 

Doodys  face  grew  more  white  as  he  realized  the 
<langer  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  knew  that 
with  him.self  out  of  the  room.  Flanders  would  ar- 
gue or  browbeat  Shain  Into  revelations. 

The  next  instant  he  ducked  down  behind  the 
foot-board  of  the  old-fashioned  bed.  and  came  up 
with  a  huge  braided  rag  rug.  Jerking  him.self  with 
the  speed  of  a  jack-in-a-box.  Before  Flanders 
realized  his  purpo.se.  he  flung  the  heavy  rug  inti 
the  officer"s  face,  and  its  folds  enveloped  his  head 
One  swift  "pulT."  and  Doody  had  blown  out  the 
light,  and  before  the  officer  got  his  head  out  of 
the  rug  to  call  for  help,  Doody  had  shoved  the  be- 
wildered youth  out  of  the  window  and  wa,-;  racing 
him  to  the  shore.  When  they  reached  the  canoe 
Shain  was  in  a  panic,  and  every  whit  as  eager  a 
lugilive  as  the  other. 

In  a  moment  they  had  dropped  the  canoe  upon 
the  water  and  were  paddling  furiously  away  down- 
.stream,  for  winking  lights  on  the  shore  hinted  that 
pursuit  was  intended. 

AT    the    first   turn   of   the    river   the   canoe  wa.' 
driving   rapidly  and   hugging   the  dark  shad- 
ows of  the  shore. 

"Easy,  so!""  whispered  Doody.  and  Shain  stopped 
paddling.  They  l(K>ked  behind.  The  lanterns  were 
moving  back  toward  the  tavern,  winking  between 
the  striding  legs  of  the  men.  There  was  no  .-iound 
on  the  watois  behind  them. 

"Th-'ie's  no  one  coming!"  growled  Doody,  '"And 
thty"ve  got  no  reason  to  be  chasing  us.  anyway. 

They  paddled  along  after  that  with  a  steady, 
easy  swing, 

"We  were  fools  to  run  away  like  that  and  leave 
our  dunnage."  said  the  old  man,  "But  I  got  a  little 
latt'ed  when  he  tried  to  corner  you  away  fn>m  me. 
I  was  afraid  you  didn't  have  an  old  enouj.'li  head 
tor  him.  Would  you  have  told  him  w>:i  -"a)' 
about  thai  fellow  ciyin"  out  theie  in  tlie  .  anoe  at 
Dirty  Doiiald"s.  and  the  crowd  there  talkir.  things' 
;>vcr  by  the  bateau,  and  and  of  the  little  n'nsenso 
that  I've  1ft  drop?"  Doodys  tone  was  solicitous 
and  almost  appealing. 

"I  don't   know.  "  said  Shain. 

"l->oii't  know!"  exclaimed  Doody.  '"Wliv,  .vom 
don't  nu-an  to  hint  that  you  would  have  opened 
your  mouth  to  that   inspector,  do  you?" 

The  younu  man  paddled  on  foi  sotne  tii!  •'  "''''■ 
out  replying. 

"Voii  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you'd  hi\^'<-'  '^' 
oil  (»ne  word?"  persiste«l  Doixly.  "Yon  .-'a\\  "i*" 
didn"t  you?  Well,  if  you  can't  back  "on;  down 
Vou  tan  lie.  cant  you?"' 

Shain     stoppr-ti     paddling     and     looked    .-ira'K^' 
ahead  into  the  .soft  dusk,    Doody  stopped  also,  and 
the  canoe  slid  noiselessly  through  the  shadoW.^. 
„^..-.JTo  be  continued.) 
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The  ISIervous  Child 

By   EDITH   D.   DIXON 

MORRIS  was  nervous  and  flighty.  He  was 
unable  to  get  on  with  other  children  in 
school.  Yet  the  teacher  liked  him  and  be- 
hevtd  he  was  bright  enough  to  do  the  w'ork  if 
onlv  lie  could  be  induced  to  make  the  effort.  How- 
fveV.  she  was  never  able  to  get  his  attention  for 
mote  than  a  moment.  The  end  of  the  term  was 
approaching  and  Morris  had  learned  nothing. 

The  story  had  been  much  the  .same  when  Morris 
was  in  kindergarten.  The  teacher  had  said.  "He 
(foes  nothing  but  run  around  kicking  down  the 
houses  tliat  the  other  children  build  and  striking 
any  one  who  gets  in  his  way.  I  don't  think  it  is 
T..annt^.<s:  he  is  nervous  and  excited  and  acts  as 
u  he  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
When  1  g)ve  him  my  undivided  attention  he  will 
■settle  down  and  do  something,  but  as  soon  as  I 
leave  him  alone  he  interferes  with  .some  other 
,hilJ." 

A  Case  of  Jealousy 

An  examination  showed  Morris  to  be  below  nor- 
mal weight  for  his  height  and  age.  This  resulted 
in  fatigue  which  was  causing  the  excessive  rest- 
les.«ness.  F:xcilability,  too,  was  due  to  tenseness 
in  the  home  atmosphere,  for  the  father  and  mother 
weie  unhappy  and  disagreed  on  most  matters. 
.Maiked  favoritism  was  being  shown  the  baby  sis- 
ter and  this  had  brought  about  a  well-developed 
case  of  jealousy  in  Morris.  His  peculiar  behavior 
\va^  no  doubt  an  effort  to  center  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  and  children  on  himself  in  order  to 
saiisty  a  desire  which  was  not  being  recognized 
at  home. 

It  wa.<  recommended  that  Morris  be  put  on  a 
well-ugulated  program  of  diet,  rest  and  exercise. 
That  the  parents  find  equal  though  not  neces.sarily 
similai  ways  of  conferring  attention  and  of  ex- 
pres.-in^'  interest  and  affection  for  both  children. 
.\nd.  m  order  to  improve  the  home  atmosphere. 
that  they  attempt  to  get  each  other's  viewpoiiit 
and  cease  wrangling  before  the  children.  Morris 
was  givin  some  attractive  primers  and  the  mother 
wa.s  asked  to  hear  him  read  a  little  each  day 
'hiough  the  summer. 

In  the  fall  the  school  reported  that  Morris  was 
'I'lng  well.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  upper 
half  t.f  the  first  grade.  He  was  less  tense  and 
howed  no  evidence  of  being  over-active,  though 
he  still  talked  a  great  deal.  The  mother  stated 
'hat  Mollis  was  now  one  of  the  good  readers  in 
the  class.  She  seemed  much  less  tense,  was  more 
Kintented  and  remarked  that  she  had  never  re- 
alized before  that  her  disagreements  with  her  hus- 
'oand  had  any  effect  on  the  children. 
O 

Probably  Adenoids 

IF*  your  child's  nose  runs,  if  he  snuf- 
fles, seems  dull  and  stands  around 
*ith  lips  apart,  if  he  sleeps  with  his 
mouth  open  and  snores  and  is  sus- 
ceptible to  colds,  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids   may   be   suspected. 

The  advice  of  a  specialist  in  ear, 
^ve,  nose  and  throat  diseases  .should 
then  be  sought.  Adenoids  often  show 
them.silves  through  the  child's  com- 
plaint of  earache.  Ear  trouble  is  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  attended  to  im- 
mediately. Deafness  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  neglect,  for  the  ear  is  a  most 
•lelicati  organ.  Do  not  trust  home 
'leatn.ent  in  case  of  earache.  The 
holpack  your  own  mother  used  is 
""^v    taboo.     Consult    your    physician. 

The  child  with  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids  has  a  serious  fight  ahead 
"hould  he  have  the  misfortune  to  fall 
J'iftiin  to  measles,  diphtheria.  .s<ailet 
■ever  or  whooping-cough.  Rheuma- 
tism, heart  disease,  stomach,  Ijowel 
*Bd  lung  trouble  may  come  as  a  re- 
••"ilt  of  harboring  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids which    should   be    removed, 

A  layman  can  enter  a  .schoolroom 
*"d  pick  out  the  children  suffering 
|'"oni  the  handicap  of  badly  infected 
i<'nsil.s  and  adenoids.  Among  the 
""Kht  alert  faces  of  the  healthy 
P"Pils  there  are  those  who  sit  with 


dull  ey««,  a  drawn  expression  about  the  nose  and 
mouth,  mouth  breathing  and  a  general  attitude  of 
listlessness.  Such  children  are  not  having  a  fair 
chance. 

One  rural  community  outfitted  four  rooms  as  a 
hospital  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
Being  thirty-five  miles  away  from  the  nearest  hos- 
pital only  eight  children  in  the  county,  in  the  year 
previou.^  to  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  had 
the  operation  performed  although  school  records 
showed  a  large  number  in  dire  need  of  such  relief. 

With  the  equipment  of  the  miniature  hospital  to 
which  a  city  surgeon  came  each  week,  over  two 
hundred  children  had  the  correction  made  in  a 
period  of  not  quite  two  years.  A  nominal  charge 
was  made  for  those  who  could  pay  and  charity 
cases  were  cared  for.  The  nearness  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  busy  farm  families  to  take  their  chil- 
dren for  relief  with  the  least  cost  and  loss  of  time. 

The  small  hospital  has  pav- 
ed the  way  for  a  large  one 
which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

Do  not  subject  a  child  to 
the  operation  if  his  tonsils  are 
in  healthy  condition.  "Out 
with  them""  if  diseased. 
R.  G.  Beachley.  M.D..  Dr.PH, 
and  Nell   C.   Westcott. 


Cheap  Patty  Shells 


FOR  a  community  gather- 
ing, home  party,  reunion 
or  any  other  large  gathering 
it  is  easy  and  convenient  to 
serve  the  creamed  chicken,  the 
creamed  oysters  or  other  dish 
that  calls  for  patty  shells  in 
cases  or  cups  that  cost  less 
than  the  breakable,  tender 
patty  shells  used  at  parties. 
If  the  very  thin,  tender  shells 
are  purchased  at  the  bakery 
they  cost  twice  as  much  as 
plain  rolls,  and  if  made  at 
home  they  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Ask  your  town  baker  to  give  the  rolls  for  your 
gathering  an  extra  coat  of  brown  so  that  they 
may  be  firm  and  substantial.  Cut  a  round  hole 
in  the  top  and  lift  out  the  crumbs  which  can  be 
f^aved  for  various  dishes  or  bread  dressings.  Often 
they  are  used  for  dressing  for  the  gathering  and 
form  an  acceptable  dish.  Now  place  the  rolls  in 
the  oven  which  should  be  rather  hot.  and  crisp 
them  for  ten  minutes  before  you  want  to  serve 
the  meal.  Fill  with  the  creamed  mixture,  add  a 
little  of  the  .sauce  or  gravy  around  the  roll  and 
the  thing  is  done.    They  are  delicious. 

Hilda   Richmond. 


Cricket  on  theHearth 

IN  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment  at- 
tached to  the  merry  chirp  of  a  cricket  that 
has  found  its  way  inside  a  house,  these  insects  do 
some  damage  to  furnishings,  and  if  veiy  preva- 
lent are  really  destructive.  They  eat  curtains,  gar- 
ments, book  bindings  and  rugs,  especially  if  the.se 
are  wet  or  moist.  Their  continuous  and  noisy 
chirpings  are  a  great  annoyance.  Crickets  often 
breed  in  great  numbers  in  garbage  dumps  near 
residences. 

The  most  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  them  per- 
manently is  to  have  such  spots  cleaned  up  entirely 
or  treated  with  waste  oil.  Infested  rooms  may  be 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  some  of  these  noisy 
visitors  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits. 

What  has  been  facetiously  referred  to  as  "a 
banana  split  for  crickets'"  is 
the  formula  for  poisoned  bait 
recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dis.solve  one  tablet  of  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury  in  one-half  cup 
of  water  and  then  add  one- 
half  cup  of  flour  and  stir  well 
into  a  paste.  Cut  into  small 
pieces  the  skin  of  a  banana 
and  mix  into  the  paste  and 
then  spread  small  quantities 
on  cardboard  and  place  about 
the  infested  room.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bait  out 
of  reach  of  children  and  pets. 


Tomato  Preserves 


H 


AVENT  you  often  won- 
dered just  how  the  de- 
licious preserves  of  little  yel- 
low, pear-shaped  tomatoes 
were  made  ?  Here's  a  recipe 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of   Agriculture: 

Eight  pounds  yellow,  pear-shaped  tomatoes,  six 
pounds  sugar,  two  lemons,  sliced  thin,  with  seeds 
removed,  one  and  one-half  quarts  water,  four  to 
six  pieces  ginger  root. 

Cook  the  lemons  until  the  skin  is  tender  in  one 
pint  of  water.  Boil  together  the  remaining  water 
and  sugar  to  make  a  syrup,  and  drop  in  the  to- 
matoes, ginger  root,  and  the  cooked  lemon  rind 
and  liquid.  Boil  until  the  tomatoes  are  somewhat 
clear,  and  the  syrup  thick.  Remove  the  scum, 
and  pour  the  preserves  into  hot  sterilized  glass 
jars.    Seal  and  store  in  a  cool  dry  place. 


If  your  houAc  lucks  cupbourdtk,   here  are   t^vo  AuggeKtlonn. 


When  Cupboard  Space  Is 
Needed 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  taking  your 
closet  and  comer  cupboard  right 
along  with  you  when  you  move?  It 
may  be  handy  in  the  next  house  where 
you  live.  That  is  the  advantage  of 
buying  the  cupboard  separate,  instead 
of  calling  in  a  carpenter  to  build  one. 
Utility  closets  can  be  purchased 
.separately,  to  match  the  kitchen  cab- 
inet, placing  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
Or  you  can  get  one  to  put  in  the  back 
entry  way  or  in  the  children's  play- 
room, or  in  the  sewing  room.  Any 
place  that  brooms,  dusters  and  vari- 
ous tools  need  a  safe,  clean,  neat 
house,  the  broom  closet  comes  in 
handy.  The  cupboard  with  shelves  is 
useful  fur  dishes,  cooking  utensils, 
toys,  sewing  materials,  m  books  and 
magazines. 

These  iiipi)oards  may  be  bo:;f;ht  in 
oak.  gray,  white  or  other  colors.  They 
are  sold  where  kitchen  cabinets  are 
handled.  They  are  easily  denned  un- 
der with  the  dustmop.  and  veiy  at- 
tiactive.  Therefore.  I  thought  I  inight 
pa.ss  the  good  news  along  to  you.  if 
you  had  been  dreading  the  job  of 
having  .sawdust  and  woml  strewn 
about  in  the  making  of  a  cupboard. 
Doris  McCiay. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


September  12 
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T«v:>      HELPERS 


# 


NSTEAD     OF    ONeAiN    EVERY     B  ARtJigl 

=  nJirtts  wliu  — 


FELS-NAPTHA 
SAVES  YOUR  CLOTHES— 
YOUR  HANDS— AND  YOU 


F?:-.-N\PTH\  brings  you  good  golden 
SOI,-)  and  plenty  of  naptha,  ivorking  to- 
gether to  loosen  stubborn  dirt — quicker, 
easier.  It  gets  things  clean  —  without 
hard  rubSing.  It  saves  your  clothes.  It 
Mves  your  hands.  It  saves  YOU  I 

And  that's  why  millions  say 
FeU-Naptha  !s  the  real  washday  bar< 
gain,  it  brings  you  not  more  bars  but 
more  help — extra  help! 

Do  your  next  washing  with 
Fels-Naptha  and  discover  this  extra 
help  (or  )ourself.  Take  the  wrapper 
from  a  golden  bar  and  you'll  smell  the 
dirt-loosening  naptha  —  plenty  there! 
Feel  the  velvety  smooth  bar  —  and 
you'll  know  the  soap  is  unusually  good. 

>^'tth  these  two  fine  active  cleaners, 
workl.i^  hand- in-hand,  you're  bound  to 
|e:  extra  help.  Extra  help  that  gets 
your    clothes    delightfully    sweet    and 


clean  with  less  eflort  on  your  part.  Try 
Fels-Naptha  in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot, 
lukewarm  or  even  cool  water :  and 
whether  you  soak  or  boil  your  clothes. 
Try  it  for  easier  household  cleaning. 
Get  a  few  bars — or  the  handy  ten-bar 
carton — at  your  grocer's  today. 

•        •        • 

SPECI.\L  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-9-1  :i. 
Fels  Si  C^ompany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN    NAPTHA     ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


MAN  WANTED! 

WtTHCAR 

My  Money  Starts  You  In 
Bu8iness...A  New  Easy  Way 

I  CAN  uu  a  tfw  more  Dunird  r..«ii 
of  lEiyxt  •pi'cariiifv.  f»ir  f<luf;i*  ■>»- 
«rh<i  will  woi*  1  tnll  fliiiin)-  vnu  iml 
*hi;»  entire  stt>ck  tn  >iiu  .'ii  crt-dli  V<<a 
mu.--*  In  «1>1»  to  fumiKti  gixd  rwf'i 
e:i''"i  ind  have  rir  f<tr  delivery.  Tim 
t-  r-'  t  tiUta-lires-'Ure  •ellini  pn>i>»- 
1  but  ft  |>i?rm«n<-ht  t>ui:r»*>  •»' 
own,  rriflu  not  l3r»e  t-t  Mir* 
t'.^  will  incrt-1^6  e^  you  lejtn  tli* 
businesi.  Some  tr"  maklnii  II.OiX' 
and  |'',(»on  g  \eiT  VVr:»e  to  nie  jii  I 
I  »UI  ii<"nd  fiUl  detiiU  of  m>  ■'.%■> 
Ilr.t-tiiiP!,'."  offer  a'  otu-,..  Addcrw 
G.  A.  Ottrem,  McConiion  4  Concany. 
"The  House  of  Friendly  Srnnr*." 
Oeik    Z-S309.  Wmona.    M<nn 


Complete  Your  Toilet 


icith 

C  ntieura  Taleum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Pncf  2Sc     .SempI*  fre<- 
^^t  lr~««     '  OvUemrk."  t>«pt  «B,  lUldsa.  Mmi. 


USEVANILU? 


Men-Aicehelic  Flaeerite 
Sri*d.  VeKllltn  and  Ceumirin.  Tn  iiidunr  voii  to  trv 
II.  «  u:i!  i-'id  2  fitnt  12-ounce  kdttlee.  po«T:>ai4  for 
•  •III-  SI.OO.  A  litch  Brade  qiiaUTv  prodiii*  a*>v>lut«*lv 
-iiiri'i  -^l  nv.  Id  btV-  or  bo.l  out  If  not  pntirrlv  Mt- 
!»'•"•. >-  i»i  v'unS  mon"T  ri>niparp  the  nripe  wuh 
what  1  iM  era  luuui  end  aire  mon.-v.  Bir  dlriy^  fr  im 
lli«  n«  ri'a^.ire-<  NESPELCR  A    BEOFORO. 

141  Mf'it  Main  Street  New   London.   Ohio. 


GIVEN!    CHEWING         GiVJM 


l*>t»5<«»Mr.  dfMe^eecta.  ell»nf».  fcra  "Meae." 


▼  M 


A   S€*lllfl«>  of 

with  m  WIN  OLA 

It'n  a  revelation  bow  long  a  M-ultl>- 
of  roal  laf>t:«  in  thr  beautiful  an<l 
UKMlern  Wioola  Parlor  Heater. 
liii|>roved  draft  control  and  scientific 
arrangement  of  grates  and  heal 
r;<diiiti<>n  have  made  it  the  choice 
of  folks  hIio  want  the  best 

The  distinctive  fininh  in  full  por- 
celain enamel  mahogany  will  add 
beauty  and  dignity  to  any  room — at 
a  very  reasonable  price. 

So  great  is  our  faith  in  the  Winola  that 
we  oflfer  it  with  the  liberal  Wincroft 
Five-Year  Guarantee  Bond.  Ask 
about  it  at  your  regular  atove  dealer. 

WInrroft    Sieve    WorkN 
Mlddl«>lowa.  Feaaaylvania 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  iVames  -names 

'<»  idvertised  products.  Time  ana  ag-ain  you  see  tliem.  They  arc 
like  old  friends — to  be  trusted.  Their  names  mean  economy,  full 
value  and  integrity. 


Tell  the  manufacturer  you  taw  their  ad  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


For  Autumn^s  Cool  Days 


S».  6311.— Ml»!»es'  coat.  Cut  in  three 
.-•ize.s:  16.  18  and  ao  years.  An  18-.vear  size 
with  the  capes  requires  3'i  yards  of  54- 
iMcli  material.  Without  the  cape.i  2*4 
yards  will  bt  required.  To  line  coat  und 
.•sleeves  requires  3',  yards  39  inche.'?  wide. 
To  line  the  capes  requires  1'^  yards. 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6942.— Indies'  dress.  Cut  In  nine 
.'izes:  38.  40.  42.  44.  46.  48,  50.  62  and  54 
inches  bust  measure.  A  48-inch  size  re- 
quires 5'i  yards  of  material  39  inches  wide. 
The  width  of  the  dress  at  the  lower  edge 
with  fulness  extended  is  2^i  yards.  Price 
15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6945.— Lriidies'  dress.  Cut  in  five 
.ttzes:  34.  36.  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
nie^j.sure.  To  make  the  dress  with  the 
I  cape,  in  a  38-Inch  size  requires  5»ii  yards  of 
.TO-inch  material.  Without  the  cape  4', 
yards.  The  cape  alone  requires  t  yard.  To 
make  cape,  collar,  fie  and  lielt  of  contrast- 
ing material  requires  1='«  yard  39  inches 
wide,  cut  lengthwi.se.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  2.'lc. 

No.  6938  -Misses'  and  ladles'  dress.  Cut 
in  three  sizes  for  misses:  16,  18  and  20 
>oar.«.  and  in  five  sizes  for  ladies:  34,  36. 
38.  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inrh  size  requires  4  1-3  yards  of  39-inch 
material.     Price   15c   or   two   for  28c. 

No.  6951.— Ladles'  dance  set.  Cut  In  four 
sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medium,  38-40;  large, 
42-H:  extra  large,  46-48  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure.   Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No  fii»6l  -C.irls'  dre.s.s.  Cut  In  five  sizes: 
1.  2.  3,  4  and  5  years,  A  2-year  size  re- 
quires 1',  yards  of  32-inch  mnterisl.  To 
HtiiMh  with  Mas  bindini;  or  piping  re- 
quires 3",  yards  1':^  Inches  wide.  Price 
ISc  or  two  for  2.1c. 


yndff 
11.  «■ 


.\o.  6*»8.  — Liidie.')'  undergarment  '"'Jt  \-' 
four  sizes:  Small,  34-36:  mediun:  3J-W. 
large.  42-41;  extra  large.  46- IS  in.  !  ••'  >'"'' 
measure.  A  medium  size  re.ni  i''  -  ' 
yards  of  39-inch  material.  The  .<h.ulder 
straps  of  ribbon  require  1  y:iiil 
15c  or   twt>   for  25t'. 

No.  6778,— Ladies'  dress  with 
hips.  Cut  in  eight  sizes:  38,  40,  i: 
48.  50  and  52  inches  bust  mea.-'Miv 
inch  size  requires  5'i  yards  of  .'K'-ii  ''  >"' 
terial.  The  vestee  of  lace  reinnre.*  » 
yard  12  inches  wide.    Price  ISr  uf  two  ''^' 

i^--  .      .,, 

No.  6964— Ladie.V  blou.«e.  Cut  :»  -^ 
sizes:  3-1,  36,  38,  40.  42  and  41  it..  I -^^  ""'^ 
measure,  A  38-lnch  size  require.^  -  >  V-'™- 
of  material  39  inches  wide.  Pri.e  I>>--  >r 
two   for  25c. 

No.  6919— Ladies'  morning  fr.»k  cut  ' 
four  size.x:  Small,  34-36;  meflim"  •"•■^' 
large,  42  41;  extra  large,  46- IS  in.  li>»^nu^ 
mea-^urp.  A  medium  size  requir 
yards  of  35-Inch  material.  Pri>  • 
two    for   2.5c, 

No,  67.55.— Girls'  dreaa.  Cut  In  f.'iir  .-i^ 
8.  in.  12  and  14  years,  A  12-ye:ir  "  ;■*  .^ 
quires  2",  yards  of  3.5-inch  mater  .1  *■_ 
lar.  tie  and  band  cutTs  of  contrii.-<tii'e  i"' 
terial  requires  ',  yard  35  Inrlies^vMl?  r 
crosswise.    Price  15c  or  two  for  ••" 

No,    6772.— Ivadles'    dre.s.s.     Cut    i" 


3  I-' 
l.V  •"• 


eiiW 


sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  80  and    >-  ""|"^ 
bust    mejistire.     A   48-inch   size    reiuir. 
>-ards    of    39-inch    material.     Prli<'    '^ 
t  wo    for    2.V. 

■OW  TO  OB»««  „,^, 

Write    plainly,    giving    Mill-rn    "uni 
•n<l    aize,      Addreaa     Pattern    IVi'"^*"'', 
Pennaylvania     Farmer,     7»»1     P'"  ' 
Pittaburgh.   Pa, 


.it  does 

Prove  it!  Prove  it!  m   acf  twice 


Millions  of  women 


know 


TEST  CALUMETS   DOUBLE-ACTION  THIS  WAY 


\i: 

1  i  . 


,  when  bakini;,  >ou  can  t  >ti-  Imw 

I')ouhle-.\ction  work..  in>iJ-.-  the 

bitter  to  make  it  rise.   But,  by 

this   .simple   demonstration   with 

leaking  Powder  and  water  in  a 

.  L.in  >ec  cicarlv  how  Calumet  aits 

akc  voiir  hakini;  better.  Put  two 

...jHKins  ot  Cahiiiiet   into  a  gla^s, 

.  teaspoons  of  water,  >tir  rariJlv 

es   and    remove   the    spoon.    The 

L   bubbles  will    ri«e   ^Inwlv,   halt 

:.i:    glass.   This    is    Calumet's  f.nr 

the  action  that  Ci!    "it  -:-,\i,i!'v 


provide-,  to  tal^e  plate  in  the  mixing 
bowl  when  vou  add  liquid  to  \our  d:'- 
ingredient^. 

.Mter  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped 
riMHi:,  stand  the  glass  in  a  pan  of  l->jt  water 
on  the  stove.  In  a  moment  a  second  rising 
will  start  and  continue  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  top  ot  the  gla>^.  Thi^  is  Cilii- 
niets  sf.  »;./  action -the  action  that 
Calumet  hoid>  in  reserve  to  take  place  in 
the  heat  of  your  o\en.  Make  this  test 
to-day.  See  Calumet's  D  uh'.t-A.nii  wluJi 
—  •r.A.-'s  •.  ■  '  "^il-.-j  t>.>ni  Ml'   ••. 


PLUM  ROLLS 


A'l 


•  '*blt 

I'lhf 

.  Lupr 

<  (in 

«<..it 


!  riout 
( ilumct 

'ilt 

s  buitrr  ot 

crninK 
iibuuii 

if«  '    plums. 
i  iliaini'd 

lints  .in-  ItMl' 


Sitt  tl.iut  onic.  measure.  a.iJ  bikmn 
r..«att  tiiJ  >ali.  Jii'l  siH  aKJiii  Ci.t  in 
sli..iiu.iiii:.  .\.tJ  milk  >;iaoua.lv  uiinl 
suit  ioM\i\\  IS  toimc  J  Roll  <  mill  thuk 
on  shuhlU'  fl.'unJ  iM.at.l.  Covit  «ith 
rlums  Roll  in  l.inK  toll,  ptissii.n  iJ>;c» 
i»Ktrlu-i.  C  ui  lino  1  :  ■  mJi  sliits  I'UsC 
in  (i'lJsiJ  r."!  *"J  P"*-'  rl"f"  "Use 
inuJc  ftom  yiam  lu.ic  an.l  witit.  tlii..k 
iiu'J  an.l  swiiifiifili  ovit  iluni.  Bjkt 
inhi'ioviu  I  t:s- F  <i>nuniiiis.  basiinK 
i.lun  Sifvc  hot,  Willi  Slut  c  r-  I"".' 
aiounJ  llicitl. 


Calumet's  Double-Action 
makes  better  baking 

TiiiY  knou-xhe  millions  of  women  who  praise  Calumet,  The  DouhU-Actwg  Bakhii^ 
Poudtr.  Thcv  have  seen  for  themselves  that  Cilumcts  marvelous  double-action 
brings  new  perfection  to  baking'  New  contidcncc  of  success!  New  pride  in  every- 

thini:  thcv  bake. 

Lnu'v  this  great  satisfaction  of  turning  out  one  baking  triumph  after  another. 
Let  C.ilumets  Double-.Xction  make  your  biscuits  lighter,  tlutfier  than  ever  before 
—  vour  cakes  more  delicate,  more  delicious. 

(  .liumet's  /iV.r  action  begins  in  the  mixing  bowl.  It  starts  the  leavening.  Then, 
in  thcoNcn,  the  ..f.tf«</ action  begins  It  continues  the  leavening  I'p'  .  . 
up'  ...  It  keeps  raising  the  batter  and  holds  it  high  and  light  Your  cake 
bakes  bcautilullv,  even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  regulate  your 
oxcntemjxraturc  with  utmost  accuracv  .\nothcr  delighttul  advantage 
-Calumet's  pcrfectK  controlled  leavening  action  permits  you  to  store 
cike  batter>  until  vou  are  rtadv  to  bake  them.  Batter,  poured  into  the 
baking  pans,  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  and  wa.xed  paper,  mav  be  kept 
in  the  rctrigerator  for  several  davs  without  loss  in  quality.  Think  ot  the 
ci'iivenience ' 

.Ml  baking  powders  are  re^juired  bv  law  to  be  made  oi  pure,  whole- 
some ingredients  But  not  all  arc  .ilike  in  their  action  or  in  the  amount 
that  should  be  used.  .\nd  not  all  will  give  you  equally  tine  results  in 
your  baking  C  alumcf  is  scientiticallv  made  ot  cxactlv  the  right  ingredi- 
ents, in  exa^tlv  the  right  prop.>rti>>ns  to  produce  perfect  leavening  action 
D.uh'f-A.tion.  vour  assuranccof  baking  success  That  is  whv  Calumet 
is  ;/(•  Lirt,(>r  'dli'i/i,  hAitt/,  pouJtr  in  the  unrlJ  to-dut 

C'.et  a  can  of  Calumet  and  trv  the  recipe  given  here  \\>tice  how  little 
C  .ilumct  It  calls  for.  The  usual  Calumet  propurti.in  is  even  less  -  onlv 
one  level  teaspoon  to  a  cup  i>f  sifted  tlour  .\  splendid  econi'mv  which  the 
perfect  efluicncy  of  Calumet's  leavening  action  makes  possible 
FREE — New  Baking  Book!  Vou  11  find  recipes  for  all  the  good 
things  shown  on  this  page  in  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book  .\  wonder- 
•ul  CiillectivMT  ot  novel  cakes  and  quKk  breads.  Mail  coupon  — TO-D.\Y'. 

The   Double-Acting    Baking    Povy^der 


FREE 

NEW      CALUMET 
BAKING   BOOK 


,1   Piu.iltCt  uj  Ctilhi.i,    I  .,ii,L  L'jiputJt!  ,n 

\1»mo\.I»M-.  Parkkr,  c   oLj.M'i.rr  B.tii'H  PtuJerCo.,  il'u.) 
4IA)  Fiilnmre  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  lend  mc,  tree,  a  copv  ot  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


e-i  '  ' 

9-ia 


S.ime- 
\:rttt. 

(:;m_ 


.Stjtt. 


F:!I  in  complctelv     print  name  and  address.      ©.,,0  .i  ,  ;<-.. 
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PLiNNSYL  VANIA       FARMER 


September  13.  1:^3.) 


Twa      HELPERS 


INSTEAD    OF    ONE 

=  niiat's  w/ijf  = 


♦ 


IN    EVERY     »AR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
SAVES  YOUR  CLOTHES— 
YOUR  HANDS— AND  YOU 


Fb^.i-Naptha  brings  you  good  golden 
aoap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  to- 
gether to  loosen  stubborn  dirt — quicker, 
easier.  It  gets  things  clean  —  without 
hard  rubbing.  It  saves  your  clothes.  It 
Mves  your  hands.  It  saves  YOUt 

And  that's  why  millions  say 
Fels-Neptha  is  the  real  washday  bar- 
gain. It  brings  you  not  more  bars  but 
more  help — extra  help! 

Do  your  next  washing  with 
Fels-N'aptha  and  discover  this  extra 
help  for  yourself.  Take  the  wrapper 
from  a  golden  bar  and  you'll  smell  the 
dirt- loosening  naptha  —  plenty  there! 
Feel  tiie  velvety  smooth  bar  —  and 
you'll  know  the  soap  is  unusually  good. 

With  these  two  fine  active  cleaners, 
working  hand-in-hand,  you're  bound  to 
get  extra  help.  Extra  help  that  gets 
your    clothes    delightfully    sweet    and 


clean  with  less  effort  on  your  part.  Try 
Fels-Naptha  in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot, 
lukewarm  or  even  cool  water;  and 
whether  you  soak  or  boil  your  clothes. 
Try  it  for  easier  household  cleaning. 
Get  a  few  bars — or  the  handy  ten-bar 
carton — at  your  grocer's  today. 

•        •        • 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 

send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-9-13. 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


MAN  WANTED! 

with'car 

My  Money  Starts  You  In 
Business...  A  New  Easy  Wi^ 

1CAN  UM  s  ffw  mora  nurrird  niw 
of  (rood  »pi»etiinne.  fair  c^turatirtn. 
<rhn  will  irork.  1  will  fliuurp  )*ou  aoil 
Abi;)  entire  stock  to  vou  on  rri'dlt  You 
■Bu^t  b«  «ble  to  furnisli  k<kx1  nfi-r- 
eac*i  and  hire  r«r  for  delhery.  Thta 
U  not  a  high-prrasura  aelUng  proptv 
•ItlOQ  but  a  peniianciit  )msin»i  \*t 
your  own.  PriflLi  not  large  t'<  star* 
but  will  increase  a»  you  learn  lb' 
kiutaeai.  8o«u>  are  making  Sl.OOn 
and  $5.O0n  a  \Mr  Wnie  to  me  aii'l 
I  wUl  a«id  full  druila  of  mt  "Sn 
Inv(>stmriil"  offer  &:  onre.  Atfdreaa 
0.  A.  Oatrem.  MeConnon  &  CeiUMiO. 
"Tht  Heiite  of  Fritndly  Service." 
Oeik   Z-um.  Winenk.    Minn 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

Cutieura  Taleum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  tSc.    Swnple  free. 
Mmna :  -OsMemn."  Deyi  «•.  MaUa«.  MMa. 


USE  VANILU  ? 


then  tt-v-  our  douh!e-*tren«Th 
Nen-Alceholic  FItircrlte 
8ran«.  Venlllla  and  Coumarin.  Ti  m<lune  toii  to  try 
II.  «  «:1|  '..-ad  2  t<knt  I2.»unea  kettle*,  poatpald  for 
■  tilv  tl.M.  A  hUh  (trade  qualltv  produrt  abwUitel» 
.uiraiiT»*d  no-  t«  bekt  or  boJ  out  If  not  entirelT  «at- 
iara«->n  wi  reeund  moner.  fompere  the  prtoe  with 
•That  >  m  are  uainc  «nd  aire  monev  Bu»  direr*  from 
III*  m«  iMrai~iire-<  HC8PELCR  A    BCOFORO. 

1*1  iw-tt  Mue  StTMt  New  Londe*.  Ohie. 


GIVEN' 


O.   D«vt. 


A  Sen  tile  of 


Coal  4aoei9  Furihtr 
u>iih  m  Wi:%  OLA 

ItV  a  revelation  bow  long  a  soutllr 
of  coal  lasts  in  the  beautiful  and 
modern  Winola  Parlor  Heater. 
Improved  draft  control  and  scientific 
arrangement  of  grates  and  heat 
radiation  have  made  it  the  choice 
of  folk*  who  want  the  beat. 

The  distinctive  finish  in  full  por< 
celain  enamel  mahogany  will  add 
beauty  and  dignity  to  any  room — at 
a  very  reasonable  price. 

So  great  isonrfaithintheWinoIathat 
we  offer  it  with  the  liberal  Wincroft 
Five-Year  Guarantee  Bond.  Ask 
about  it  at  your  regular  stove  dealer. 

Wliirr«fft    St*%-e    W*rkN 
MI4dlel*«ra.  PeaMaylvaala 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  iVames-names 

'•»  advertised  products.  Time  ana  again  you  see  them.  They  are 
like  old  friends — to  be  trusted.  Their  names  mean  economy,  full 
value  and  integrity. 


TeU  tiie  nunufacturer  jw  taw  their  ad  in  PMMisylvania  Farmer. 


For  Autumn^s  Cool  Days 


No.  6911.— Hisses'  coat  Cut  In  three 
.sixes:  16,  IS  and  aO  years.  An  18-year  size 
with  the  capes  requires  3>4  yards  of  54- 
incli  material.  Without  the  capes  2"« 
.vards  will  be  required.  To  line  coat  and 
sleeves  requires  3'i  yarda  89  Inches  wide. 
To  line  the  capes  requires  IH  yards 
Price  15c  or  two  for  26c. 

No.  6S42.— Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  nine 
sixes:  88.  40.  42.  44.  4«.  48.  60,  62  and  St 
inches  bust  measure.  A  48-inch  sise  re- 
quires 6'4  yards  of  material  39  inches  wide. 
The  width  of  the  dresa  at  the  lower  edge 
with  fulness  extended  is  2%  yards.  Price 
15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  SM5.— Ldidies'  dres.s.  Cut  In  live 
sizes:  34.  96,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
niea.sure.  To  make  the  dress  with  the 
i  cape.  In  a  38-Inch  sixe  requires  5H  yards  of 
39-inch  material.  Without  the  cape  4>4 
yards.  The  cape  alone  requires  1  yard.  To 
make  cape,  collar,  tie  and  belt  of  contrast- 
ing material  requires  l=Si  yard  39  Inches 
wide,  cut  lengthwise.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  26c. 

No.  6938.— Misses'  and  ladles'  dreaa.  Cut 
in  three  sixes  for  misses:  16.  18  and  20 
years,  and  in  five  sixes  for  ladies:  34.  36. 
3S.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  sixe  requires  4  1-3  yards  of  39-Inch 
material.    Price  15c  or  two  for  36c. 

No.  S96L— Ladies'  dance  set.  Cut  In  four 
sixes:  Small.  34-36:  medium,  38-40:  large. 
42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure.   Price  15c  or  two  for  26c. 

No.  6961.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  five  sixes: 
1.  2.  3,  4  and  6  years.  A  2-year  sIxe  re- 
quires 1',  yards  of  32-lnoh  material.  To 
nnish  with  bias  binding  or  piping  re- 
quires 3',  yards  t'i  inches  wide.  Price 
15c  or  two  for  2!5c. 


Price 

slender 
44.  « 
A  44 


No.  6808.— Ladie-s'  undergarment,  ^'u'  '" 
four  sixes:  Small.  34-36;  medium.  3S-«; 
large.  42-44;  extra  large.  46-48  in.  !.':>  bu."i 
measure.  A  medium  size  reciinrc.-'  -  ■ 
yards  of  39-inch  materUl.  The  .^l.uulMf 
straps  of  ribbon  require  1  yuril. 
15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6778.— Ladies'  dress  with 
hips.  Cut  in  eight  alies:  38.  40.  4- 
48.  60  and  52  inches  bust  mea.»>ire 
inch  sixe  requires  6>4  yards  of  39-ir>!i  ma- 
terial. The  vestee  of  lace  reqvnrw  . 
yard  12  inches  wide.  Price  16c  of  two  »<>' 
25c. 

No.  6964— Lad  lei)'  blouse.  Cut  In  »l» 
sixes:  34.  36.  38.  40,  42  and  44  in.-lie'  b"-- 
measure.  A  38-inch  sixe  requires  -''  ^^™. 
of  material  39  Inches  wide.  Price  I5c  or 
two   for  25c. 

No.  6949— Ladies'  morning  frmk.    t ul  i' 
four   sixes:     Small,    34-36;    medium.   33* 
large.  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  i"' l"'-'  ''^■, 
measure.     A    medium    size    require:*   3  -• 
yards    of    35-inch    material.     Prire    it' 
two    for   26c.  . 

No.  6766.— Girls'  drww.  Cut  In  four  »i« 
8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12-year  "['■"  \ 
quires  2'i  yards  of  S6-lnch  maten  .1  '■_' 
lar,  tie  and  band  cuffs  of  contrasimK  i"-' 
terlal  requires  »i  yard  35  Inches  wiiic 
crosswise.    Price  16c  or  two  for  2> 

No.    6772.- Ladles'    dress.     Cut  j"  /  *" 
sixes:  38.  40.  42.  44.  46.  48,  60  and  ol  imh^ 
bust    measure.     A   48-tnch  sixe   re'iuir'  ^^ 
>-ards    of    39-Inch    material.     Pri'-*    '^ 
two    for   25c. 

■ow  TO  omsa*  ^ 

Wrtte    plainly,    giving    pattern    ujun^ 
and    sixe.      Address     Pattern    De|.«rto»'n 
Pennaylvania     Farmer,     7»)t     P'"  ' 
Plttaborgh.  Pa. 


Prove  it!  Prove  it! 


. .  if  d 


oes 


act  twice 


TEST  CALUMETS  DOUBLE-ACTION  THIS  WAY 


Situra: 
Cila:;:- 

r.ukir:; 
CiK;;i 
cU-,  • 
;a/.(  t 
■.■^:I  r. 

:iis  ti 
tiny,  I 
nllini; 


\v,  when  baking,  you  can't  sec  how 
t  s  Doublc-.^ction  works  insiJe  the 
,>r  batter  to  nuke  it  rise.  But,  by 

this  simple  demonstration  with 
t  Biking  Powder  and  water  in  a 
,iu  can  sec  clearly  how  Calumet  acts 

iiakeyour  baking  better.  Put  two 
aspoons  of  Calumet  into  a  glass, 
o  teaspoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly 
i.cs  and  remove  the  spoon.  The 
iiic  bubbles  will  rise  slowly,  half 
tiie   glass.  This    is   Calumets  Jirst 

•he  action  that  Calumet  specially 


provides  to  take  place  in  the  mixing 
bowl  when  you  add  liquid  to  your  dry 
ingredients. 

.\fter  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped 
rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a  pan  of  hat  water 
on  the  stove.  In  a  moment,  a  second  rising 
will  start  and  continue  until  the  nii\ture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  This  is  Calu- 
met's jec^nJ  action  — the  action  that 
Calumet  holds  in  reserve  to  take  place  in 
the  heat  of  your  oven.  Make  this  test 
to-dav.  Sec  Calumet's  Duhle-Actmn  which 
protects  vour  baking  from  tailurc- 


PLUM  ROLLS 


i  cups  I 
•  tttjp. 

Bik.; 

;tibif. 

uihti 

;  cup  r 
Uin 


\  fluuf 
Calumri 

Mil 

u  buitri  oi 
^lening 
about) 

upi)  plufiK, 
>l  tlraineil 


A!I 


"**'       nrniiitr  level) 


Sifi  tiiiut  once,  me»)utc.  aJJ  bakinn 
rimJei  «nJ  »alc,  anJ  siH  »»tim-  I-"'  '» 
siii.riiniiiB.  AdJ  milk  »!iiuu«lly  uniil 
jott  JoukIi  is  formtJ.  Roll '  4  inih  liiiik 
on  slinhtly  tlourtJ  bioatJ.  Cover  »ith 
plums.  Roll  in  long  roll,  pressmti  cJ»tcf 
louelhec.  C  ui  into  I'  i  ■  inih  slues.  PUie 
in  greased  pan  *nd  pour  plum  sauce 
(made from  plum  luicc  and  water.  limk- 
encd  ind  sweetened!  over  them.  Bake 
inhotovcn(-«2^°  F.)  SO  minutes,  basting 
often.  Serve  hoi,  with  sauce  pouted 
•round  them. 


Millions  of  women  know 
Calumet's  DOUBLE-ACTION 
makes  better  baking 

Thly  twoM— the  millions  of  women  who  praise  Calumet.  Tht  Douhli-Acting  Baking 
Poudcr.  They  have  seen  for  themselves  that  Calumets  marvelous  double-action 
brings  new  perfection  to  baking!  New  confidence  of  success!  New  pride  in  every- 
thing they  bake. 

Enjoy  this  great  satisfaction  of  turning  out  one  baking  triumph  after  another. 
Let  Calumets  Double- .\ction  make  your  biscuits  lighter,  fluffier  than  ever  before 
—  vour  cakes  more  delicate,  more  delicious. 

Calumetsyirf/ action  begins  in  the  mixing  bowl.  It  starts  the  leavening.  Then, 
in  the  oven,  the  .r^ow*/ action  begins.  It  continues  the  leavening.  Up!  .  .  . 
up!  .  .  .  it  keeps  raising  the  batter  and  holds  it  high  and  light  Your  cake 
bakes  beautifully,  even  though  you  may  nut  be  able  to  regulate  your 
oven  temperature  with  utmost  accuracy  .  .\nothcr  delightful  advantage 
—Calumet's  perfectly  controlled  leavening  action  permits  you  to  store 
cake  batters  until  you  arc  ready  to  bake  them.  Batter,  poured  into  the 
baking  pans,  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  and  waxed  paper,  may  be  kept 
in  the  refrigerator  for  several  days  without  loss  in  quality.  Think  ot  the 
convenience! 

.Ml  baking  powders  arc  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  pure,  whole- 
some ingredients.  But  not  all  arc  alike  in  their  action  or  in  the  amount 
that  should  be  used.  .\nd  not  all  will  give  you  equally  line  results  in 
vour  Kiking  Calumer  is  scientitically  made  of  exactly  the  right  ingredi- 
ents, in  exactly  the  right  prop)rtions  to  produce  perfect  leavening  action 
-  Douhlt-A.rion,  your  assuranceof  baking  success.  That  is  why  Calumet 
is  rhf  largest-selling  baking  pouder  in  the  uorld  to-day. 

Get  a  can  of  Calumet  and  rrv  the  recipe  given  here.  Notice  how  little 
Calumet  it  calls  for.  The  usual  Calumet  proportion  is  even  less  — only 
out  level  teaspoon  to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour.  .\  splendid  economy  which  the 
perfect  efficiency  of  Calumets  leavening  action  makes  p.issiblc. 
FREE— New  Baking  Book!  You  11  find  recipes  for  all  the  good 
things  shown  on  this  page  in  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book  .\  wonder- 
ful collection  of  novel  cakes  and  quick  breads.  Mail  coupon— TO-D.\Y! 

The  Double-Acting    Baking   Pov^der 

A  Product  of  Ci etttral  hoods  Corporation 

M«Hiov.hNt  Parker,  C   oCaUmit  Bikini  Poudrr  Co.,  (Im.)  ^'*Jo' 

4UV1  Fiilniorc  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  mc,  free,  a  copy  of  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


FREE 

NEW     CAIUM6T 
BAKING  BOOK 


Strttt^ 
Cit\  — 


State- 


Fill  in  completelv —print  name  and  address.      o,t»o,o  r  co»r. 


INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


DDDEB  BROTH&RS 


IX 


AND 


I 


UPHOLDING     eV&RY    TRADITION     OF     DODGE-    DBPBNDABILITY 

Over  all  kinds  of  roads  in  oil  kinds  of  the  industry  today.  »  »  Brakes  are  weather* 
weather,  the  Dodge  Six  performs  depend-  proof  internal  hydraulics  . . .  always  equal- 
ably.  »  »  \t  has  power,  smoothness  and  ized,  always  dependable,  always  positive, 
rugged  strength  for  the  hard  service  farm-  In  this  six.  Dodge  Brothers  give  the  farmer 
owners  demand.  Matching  the  sturdy  chassis      a  bigger  value  today  than  ever  before-— 

is  a  Mono-Piece  Steel  Body  1      for  this   modern,  roomy, 

.  .  .  exceptionally  roomy,  J-JLJLJat  3 IX  capable  car  is  the  lowest- 
silent,  safe— the   strongest  Y  ti  ^^  v3  priced   six  that   Dodge 

1         ,  .  ,  AND    UP.    P-  O   B     F^ACTOrav 

body  construction  known  to ,      Brothers  have  ever  offered. 


The  WIRES  you  never  see  .  . 


£1 1930  by  Dod4(  Brolhcri  Corporation 


The  convenience  and  economy  of  electricity,  your 
home  servant,  depend  largely  on  the  electric  wires 
hehind  your  walls.  Only  when  the  wiring  is  well 
planned  —  providing  for  handy  wall  fiwitches  and 
plenty  of  outlets  —  can  you  take  full  advantage  of 
electric  lights,  floor  lamps,  irons,  fans,  and  all  the 
labor-saving  appliances.  Electric  service  can  go  only 
as  far  as  the  uires  that  carry  it. 

When  the  home  and  farm  huildings  are  first  wired  — 
or  when  the  wiring  is  extendeti  keep  in  mind  that 
it  doesn't    pay    to    scrimp.    Adequate,   well-planned 


GENERAL 


wiring  costs  little  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  the  added 
comfort  and  saving  of  time  and  work. 

The  G-E  Vt  iring  System  has  been  designed  by  experts 
to  provide  the  greatest  convenience  and  safety.  Only 
materials  of  the  highest  quality  are  used.  It  permits 
the  most  economical  and  satisfactorv  use  of  MazdA 
lamps  and  electric  fans,  vacuum  cleaners  and  refriger- 
ators, Hotpoint  ranges  an<l  heating  appliances,  and 
cvcrv  other  electric  device.  And  it  brings  vou  running 
water  in  the  house  and  the  dairy.  Ask  your  power 
company  about  the  G-E  Wiring  System. 


ELECTRIC 


Join  ua  in  the  General  Etertrtr  program,  brttaiicoMl  every  Saturday  evening  on  a  nation-tride  S.B.C.  network 


Sip^ 
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THE    HOOD    DEERFOOT 


waterproof,  service 
boot  as  trim  and  neat 
as  a  custom  built 
leather  field  boot 


•    • 


AROUND  the  farm — on  your  hunting  tripu — whon  you  go  into  town, 
^wcar  the  Hoo<l  Deerfoot  and  your  feet  will  he  warm  anti  tiry  ii.i  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  isi.  And  they'll  look  as  *%ell  and  he  as  eonifoiuble 
as  in  a  pair  of  expensive  leather  hoots. 

The  Deerfoot  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  ruhher  stock  with  heaw  crey 
tire  tread  soles.  Warmly  lined  with  a  fleecy  knit  fahric.  Slim  an«l  ii mi  in 
appearance  and  with  all  the  style  of  a  custom  huilt  shoe.  The  id<  .il  lioot 
for  all  sorts  of  rough  going  and  for  wear  in  mud,  water  and  throii-li  wet 
brush  and  stuhble. 

There's  only  one  real  Deerfoot— the  Hood.  You  can  easily  i«I.  iitify 
the  genuine  by  the  Hood  Arrow  on  the  back  of  the  boot. 

Hood  makes  a  complete  line  of  boots,  arctics  and  rubbers  for  <  very 
member  of  the  family  and  for  all  work  and  dress  occasions.  A-k  for 
them  by  name — Hood. 


i 


for  each  dafg^s  work 


•Z  m  farm  The  Ford  Truck  gives  good  service 


'HE  Ford  1  J^z-ton  truck  is  strongly  built  of  fine  mat- 
tria.j,  with  parts  of  simple  and  rugged  design.  The 
<*itenotve  use  of  special  steels  and  fine  forgings,  and  the 
''*«  of  more  than  twenty  anti-friction  ball  and  roller 
'tarings,  all  contribute  to  the  long  life  and  reliability 
*hich  it  offers. 

The  Ford  truck  will  give  you  serviceflthat  is  faithful, 
(ir«leii,  and  profitable  .  .  .  and  it  can  do  all  of  your 
■^'uiing  at  remarkably  low  cost. 

^  number  of  features  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
l^ord  truck,  adding  as  well  to  its  capable  per- 


HOOD   MAKES   CANVAS    SHOES 


RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR     •    TIRES     •    RUBBER   SOLES    AND   HEELS     •    RUBBER   FLOOR        ^^ 


'ftnance  and  rugged  strength.      Among  them 


i^:^r^ 


is  a  large-sized  opening  provided  in  the  transmission 
to  accommodate  a  power  take-off  mounting.  Thus 
the  engine  can  furnish  power  for  winches  or  other 
equipment  mounted  on  the  truck. 

Other  features  are  the  spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
with  straddle  mounted  pinion;  the  option  of  two  gear 
ratios;  the  large  brakes;  4-speed  transmission;  heavy 
front  axle  and  spring. 

Bodies  are  strong,  of  good  appearance,  and    have 
ample  loading-space.     Go  to  your  nearest  Ford  dealer 
today,   and   let    him   show!  you  how  econom- 
ically the  Ford  truck  can  serve  your  purposes. 
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THE   HOOD   DEERFOOT 

A 


10 


.^1^ 


f    •     a 


THE  HOOD  DEERFOOT-A 

waterproof  service  hoot,  trim 
and  neat,  and  comfortable  aa  a 
custom-built  leather  field  boot. 


Send  for  the  Hood 
booklet  on  Farm  Footwear 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Walertown,  Ma$$achu*eti$ 

iLook  /of  lh(  Haod  Arrou  | 

HOOD  ' 


waterproof,  service 
boot  as  trim  and  neat 
as  a  custom  built 
leather  field  boot  •  • 


AROUND  the  farm — on  your  hunting  trips — when  you  go  into  town, 
Lwear  the  Hood  Deerfoot  and  your  feet  will  be  warm  and  dry  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  is.  And  they'll  look  as  well  and  be  as  coinfurtable 
a»  in  a  pair  of  expensive  leather  boots. 

The  Deerfoot  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  rubber  stock  with  heavv  grey 
tire  tread  soles.  Warmly  lined  with  a  fleecy  knit  fabric.  Slim  and  trim  in 
appearance  and  with  all  the  style  of  a  custom  built  shoe.  The  ideal  l)oot 
for  all  sorts  of  rough  going  and  for  wear  in  mud,  water  and  throu^li  wet 
brush  and  stubble. 

There's  only  one  real  Deerfoot— the  Hood.  You  can  easily  identify 
the  genuine  by  the  Hood  Arrow  on  the  back  of  the  boot. 

Hood  makes  a  complete  line  of  boots,  arctics  and  rubbers  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  for  all  work  and  dress  occasions.  A?k  for 
thetu  by  name — Hood. 


ri*««»<i 


Ftr  each  duff^m  umrk 


•'«  fmrm  The  Ford  Truek  gives  go€Nl  service 


I^E  Ford  1  ^-ton  truck  i«  strongly  built  of  fine  mat- 
^A^ti  with  parts  of  simple  and  rugged  design.  The 
*xtet>gtve  use  of  special  steels  and  fine  forgings,  and  the 
^  of  more  than  twenty  anti-friction  ball  and  roller 
'^Arings,  all  contribute  to  the  long  life  and  reliability 
"•^'ch  it  offers. 

^e  Ford  truck  will  give  you  service|that  is  faithfulf 
^relets,  and  profitable  .  .  .  and  it  can  do  all  of  your 
Ruling  at  remarkably  low  cost. 

^  number  of  features  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
^^  truck,  adding  as  well  to  its  capable  per- 


HOOD   MAKES  CANVAS   SHOES     •    RUBBER   FOOTWEAR     •    TIRES     •    RUBBER   SOLES    AND  HEELS     •    RUBBER  FLOOR      ^ING  ■ '»^*nce  and  rugged  strength.      Among  them 


i^CV^ 


is  a  large-sized  opening  provided  in  the  transmission 
to  accommodate  a  power  take-off  mounting.  Thus 
the  engine  can  furnish  power  for  winches  or  other 
equipment  mounted  on  the  truck. 

Other  features  are  the  spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
with  straddle  mounted  pinion ;  the  option  of  two  gear 
ratios;  the  large  brakes;  4-speed  transmission;  heavy 
front  axle  and  spring. 

Bodies  are  strong,  of  good  appearance,  and    have 
ample  loading-space.     Go  to  your  nearest  Ford  dealer 
today,   and   let    him  show!  you  how  econom- 
ically the  Ford  truck  can  serve  your  purposes. 
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Darkest  Hour  Before  Dawn 

Final   Chapt«T   Writton  by  Jarqiieline  Parsons,  Tennsylvania 


Editor's  not«-: — Two  \ve*>l<H  ajjo  we 
read  the  thrUline  tirst  installment  of 
this  story,  written  by  Helen  Kirk- 
heart.  Our  readers  were  to  finish  the 
story,  prize  to  be  jfiven  to  the  one 
whose  story  was  published.  1  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  Jacqueline  has 
gfiven   us  a   thrillinf;   ending. 

This  has  been  so  murh  fun  I  am 
wondering  If  we  can't  try  it  again. 
Send  in  the  tirst  installment  of  a 
story  and  our  readers  will  write  the 
ending.  Prizes  for  all  stories  publish- 
ed. Send  your  letters  to  Young 
People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er. 7801   Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

OF  course,  wc  pushed  and  tried  to 
open  it  but  it  remained  shut  and 
all  wo  could  do  would  not  b\idge  it.  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  I  knew 
Bert  was  scared  too. 

"What  made  you  run?"  said  Bert 
after  a  silence. 

"You  startled  me  and  I  thought  I 
.saw  something  black  in  the  corner. 
Turn  on  your  flashlight."  I  said, 
for  we  had  dropped  ours  in  our  ru.sh 
for  the  door. 

There  was  silence  and  then  he 
flashed  on  the  light.  I  knew  that  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  courage,  but  I 
did  not  know  how  much  then.  The 
light  turned  full  on  a  statue  fif  black 
marble  in  the  corner.  We  were  both 
relieved.  Then  we  tried  to  open  the 
door  again  but  it  was  impossible. 

"This  is  a  -mess,"  said  Bert  uith  a 
whistle,  "hunt  around  for  an  opening 
Ruth,  we've  got  to  get  out.  we  can't 
live  on  furniture  no  matter  how  fine." 
We  both  hunted  but  couldn't  find 
it.  At  last  I  wearily  sank  down  on 
the  floor  and  leaned  back.  Suddenly 
the  wall  behind  me  gave  way  and  I 
fell  back.  I  instantly  got  up  and 
Bert's  flashlight  revealed  a  passage, 
which  beyond  the  glow  of  light  look- 
ed dark  and  forbidding.  But  to  us 
it  was  a  way  out  and  we  started  to 
follow   its  course. 

Ruth  In  Despair 

What  windings  and  twistings  and 
steps  and  hilla  and  narrow  places 
where  we  could  just  creep  through. 
The  passage  was  drafty  and  damp 
and  our  dancing  sllouettes  which  were 
ca.st  flickering  on  the  rough  walls 
were  erie.  I  pressed  closer  to  Bert 
and  wondered  if  we  would  ever  get 
out.  Suddenly  we  heard  again  the 
muffled  screams  which  immediately 
died  away.  I  was  very  much  fright- 
ened but  Bert  firmly  clutched  my 
arm  and  we  pressed  on.  After  about 
a  half  a  mile  I  was  in  despair. 

"We  will  never  get  ovit,"  I  .sobbed. 
And  sinking  down  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands  and  began  to  cry. 
Bert  looked  imcomfortable  and  tried 
to  cheer   me   up. 

"Come  on  Ruth,  we'll  get  out,  don't 
cry.  It  looks  pretty  bad  but  I'll  go 
see  if  I  can  find  a  way  out." 

He  left  me  sitting  wearily  on  the 
floor  of  the  passage.  After  I  had 
waited  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
long  time  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
I  was  becoming  very  mu<  h  frightened 
when  I  heard  a  shoiit  whirh  echoed 
through  the  cave.  I  jumped  up,  my 
weariness  forgotten  and  ran  down 
the  passage  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice.  I  reached  him  in  a  short  time. 
He  was  standing  on  one  side  of  a 
prent  heap  nf  eaith  and  up  above  it 
was  a  hole  thiough  wliich  the  last 
dying  light   of  day  peered   thmiigh. 

"Hero's  a  way  out,"  cried  Bert. 
"Come   on." 

I  was  about  to  climb  out,  an  easy 
matter  because  of  the  slope  of  the 
earth,  when  I  noted  the  freshness  of 
It  and  remembering  the  muffled 
screams,  it  occiirred  to  me  that  some 
one  might  be  caught  by  a  cave-in.  I 


looked  at  Bert  who  had  stopped  also 
and  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
heap. 

"There  may  be  some  one  under  it 
Bert.  Remember  the  screams  of  the 
passage  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  was  thinking, 
Ruth.  Come  on  and  help  me  dig 
them  out.  let's  hope  it  won't  be  too 
late." 

I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  we 
started  digging  feverishly  with  our 
hands  delving  deep  into  the  earth. 
We  worked  very  fast  and  soon  our 
diligence  was  rewarded  by  a  shoe  of 
black  leather.  I  gave  a  little  gasp 
of  amazement,  for  it  was  Helen's 
shoe  I 

"Helen,"  ejaculated  Bert.  He  took 
hold  of  her  foot  and  together  we  pull- 


cave,  sneaking  out  to  get  necessities 
at  a  fa  1  away  town  and  that  an  ex- 
plosion or  cave-in  had  killed  him.  That 
that  some  one  was  Joe  McPherson  we 
all  believed  and  a  year  afterward  it 
was  confirmed  by  an  old  diary  of 
Uncle  Jim's  who  lived  in  a  town  and 
kept  a  furnishing  store  ten  miles  from 
Southville,  stating  that  a  peculiar 
person  u.sed  to  come  every  month  and 
buy  his  most  expensive  wares,  paying 
for  them  in  gold  nuggets.  As  far  as 
Uncle  Jim  could  make  out  the  strang- 
er's name  was  Joseph  Monroe.  As 
this  was  the  middle  name  of  Joe  Mc- 
Pherson it  proved  that  it  was  indeed 
he. 

Thus  ended  the  mystery  of  the  cave 
where  we  .so  nearly  added  another 
tragedy  to  its  list. 

(The  End.) 

Honorable  mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Louis  MeConnell's  excellent 
ending  of  the  story.  We're  sorry 
spacn  won't  allow  us  to  print  HLs 
story  but  he  is  also  receiving  a  prize. 


T  haven't  contributed  much  to  ourl 
page  this  summer  but  I  hope  I  vm 
do  better  this  winter.  I  seem  to  havel 
moie  time  to  write  at  school  than  ll 
do  in  vacation.    Mary  Jane  Barber. 


These  boys  completed  a  tour  of  7,100  miles  to  the  West  In  a  new  truck. 


ed  her  out,  but  a  nameless  fear  be- 
gan to  take  hold  of  me.  Where  was 
Bill?  We  dug  a  little  further  and  it 
revealed  Bill's  hand.  We  dragged 
him  out  al.so  and  took  them  both  up 
on  the  grass  and  loosened  their 
clothes.  Their  hearts  were  both  beat- 
ing faintly,  but  they  were  pale  and 
unconscious. 

"Oh  dear,  why  won't  they  come 
to?"   I  cried   in   desperation. 

"They  need  medical  aid."  said  Bert, 
an  anxious  frown  on  his  face,  "there 
is  some  smoke  just  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  run  for  help  quick.  Ruth." 

I  needed  no  .second  bidding  and  was 
off.  When  I  got  over  the  hill  I  saw 
a  small  station  which  I  ran  to  with 
all  my  .speed.  Bursting  into  the  sta- 
tion breathless  and  excited  I  told  the 
story  that  .set  a  little  company  of 
men  and  women  with  a  medicine  case 
back  with  me.  When  we  got  there 
Bill  was  con.scious  and  was  sitting  up 
thotigh  rather  pale.  They  were  at- 
tended to  and  we  were  sent  back  on 
the  train  to  Southville  five  miles  away, 
where  we  were  met  by  our  anxious 
parents,  they  having  been  telephoned 
of  our  rescue.  They  were  too  reliev- 
ed of  our  .safety  to  scold  us. 

A   Gold    Mine 

Bert  and  I  were  both  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  Helen  and  Bill  were  very 
weak.  They  .said  they  had  simply 
followed  their  cave  which  grew  nar- 
rower and  narrower  when  suddenly 
the  ceiling  had  caved  in.  They  had 
screamed  and  screamed  but  the  earth 
kept  tumbling  down  and  in  a  tew 
minutes  they  were  completely  buritd. 

It  got  in  the  papi'is,  which  also 
stated  that  the  jiassage  wa."?  an  i>!it 
gold  mine  as  they  had  foimd  a  pick 
an<l  evident  signs  of  gold.  It  was 
evidently  only  a  pocket  and  had  prob- 
ably lasted  only  eleven  months  at 
most. 

The  story  we  joined  together  was 
that  some  one  had  got  lost  and 
discovered  gold  and  fearf>d  that  oth- 
ers .should  discover  his  secret  had 
»>uilt  his  home  near  the  pocket  in  the 


A  ** Thank  You"  Letter 

I  SURELY  was  surprised  this  morn- 
ing when  I  went  out  to  the  mail 
box,  for  there  was  a  package  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  me.  I 
like  Indian  stories,  .so  "The  Gold 
Cache"  and  "The  Quest  of  the  Fish- 
Dog  Skin"  both  appeal  to  me.  Dad 
and  Mother  are  as  pleased  with  them 
as  I  am. 

I'm  holding  Jerry  our  dog  in  my 
lap  now.  He  was  an  honored  member 
of  the  family  today.  This  morning 
at  two  o'clock  he  wakened  us  up  by 
barking.  On  investigating  the  cause 
Dad  fotmd  that  our  cows  were  out. 
one  ready  to  start  for  the  cornfield. 
Jerry  went  with  Dad.  helped  him 
put  the  cows  into  the  bam  and,  when 
he  saw  they  were  tied,  walked  back 
to   the  house. 


Future  Farmers  Tour  \Vest\ 

THIS  group  of  Arer.dtsville,  PennJ 
sylvania,  vocational  boys  justl 
completed  a  7,100-mile  tour  of  ih^ 
Far  West  and  Canada.  Their  trip  took! 
in  Cumberland  Valley;  MoigaKtowii,[ 
West  Virginia,  where  they  saw  the! 
State  University:  Columbus;  Lexing-f 
ton:  Mammoth  Cave;  Crystal  Cave: 
Indianapolis;  Charleston:  St.  Louis; 
Kansas  City;  Manhattan;  Denver;! 
Colorado  Springs;  Garden  of  the! 
Gods;  Pikes  Peak;  Canyon  City;! 
Royal  Gorge;  across  the  desert  tol 
Salt  Lake  City;  Pocatello:  through! 
the  Yellowstone  National  Parkif 
Great  Falls:  Glacier  National  Park:! 
through  the  provinces  of  Alberta,! 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba:  then! 
-south  to  Fargo;  St.  Paul:  Chicago;! 
Detroit;  Niagara  Falls;  Erie;  State| 
College   and  home. 

The  following  boys  and  their  Su-I 
pervisor  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Edwinl 
A.  Rice,  made  up  the  party:  Lesterl 
Kint,  Clarence  Fritz,  Sterling  Sell.r 
Guy  Martz,  Charles  Weaver.  Royj 
Tate,  Richard  Warren,  Clair  Raffens.f 
perger,  Charles  McDannel.  Hermanl 
Hart  man,  Harold  Cole,  Paul  Showers.f 
Herbert  Orner,  Richard  Gui.*e.  Burtonl 
Wolf.  These  boys  are  members  of  the! 
South  Mountain  Chapter  of  the  F,; 
ture  Farmers  of  America,  which  isl 
a  national  organization  of  vocationalj 
agricultural   boys. 

Truck   Purchased  by  Boj* 

The  trip  of  7,100  miles  was  made  iol 
a  new  truck  which  was  purchased  byl 
the  boys.  Seats  were  b\ii!l  in  and  al 
canvas  top  was  provided  to  protect| 
them  from  the  .sun  and  rain. 

Mr.  Rice  sUted:  "It  was  entirely  a  I 
cooperative  enterprise.  We  earaedl 
this  money  cooperatively  and  .«pent  iti 
cooperatively."  For  two  years  th«s«l 
fifteen  boys  and  their  agricultural  su-f 
pervisor  carried  on  group  projects  toj 
finance  this  trip.  Ground  was  rentedl 
two  years  ago  and  a  group  project  ofl 
three  acres  of  potatoes  were  planteAj 
cared  for  and  harvested  by  the  boysr 
On  this  project  the  boys  cleared  $300| 
This  year  their  project  consisted  oil 
three  acres  of  beans.  The.se  wf«I 
planted,  cared  for  and  harvested  be-l 
fore  starting  on  the  trip.  On  thi."  pro-| 
ject  they  cleared  $180.  The  total  costj 
of  the  trip  was  about  $600. 

The  boys  took  with  them  their  fwnj 
provisions,  camped  out  and  prepared! 
their  own  meals.  This  helped  to  re-l 
•luce  the  cost  to  approximately  S3*j 
per  day. 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

Timmy  Twitchet  Has  Visitors 

By    Rl  TH    PLI'MLY    THOMPSON 


'  I  ^HE  fame  of  Timmy's  ho\ise  spread 
J.  and  spread.  No  wonder!  Why, 
you  have  no  idea  how  fine  that  doll 
house  looked  aftei  Timmy  had  paint- 
ed and  fixed  it  up.  As  for  the  interior, 
I  can  only  say  it  was  charming  and 
let  it  Ro  at  that.  The  automobile 
standing  always  ready  at  the  door 
gave  it  the  most  distinguished  air 
|)ossible,  and  Timmy  had  hired  a 
yoimg  mouse  from  the  country  to 
run  the  car  and  act  as  butler,  so  that 
altogether  his  establishment  lacked 
nothing  in   style  nr  (onifort. 

The  surroundings  were  <ielightful. 
i»uch  a  pIf'M-:ant  outlook.  An  old  bird 
cage  and  a  spinning  wheel  occupied 
the  space  in  fiont  an<l  the  bandbox 
moimtains  at  the  side  were  wonder- 
ful. The  light  from  the  garret  win- 
dow streamed  in  cheerfully,  and 
never,  I  believe,  was  a  mouse  gentle- 
man more  cozily  domiciled. 
But,  of  course,  no  one  can  hav«  a 


bit  more  than  some  of  >>  •'•'*'"^| 
withovit  having  enemies,  f.r.d  I  «™l 
.sorry  to  .say  that  more  than  onei 
mouse  was  jealous  of  Timmy  «'"'°  ""M 
too  readv  to  make  trouble.  ^'"''^  ""  I 
of  them,  a  thin  little  long-nosed  chap.r 
named  Terrv  Tod,  pretty  nearly  fiic;f 
ceeded.  Yo>i  see.  he  wits  on  \*ni 
friendly  terms  with  the  toy  folk^  am  1 
vi.sited  every  Satiuday  f vening  «  ^1 
the  doll  family.  wh«»  occupied  the  n«  | 
doll   house   in   the   playioinn. 


"Verv    nice,    very    nice."   ^^ 


\voiil''l 


niurnuir  \\ 


in  I 


hen  they  show..l  him  thf|| 
dishes    and    furniture    and    "<'^^/*'^ 
pets.    "But    you    should    sec 
homestead    Timmy    Twit.t't 
the  garret:  'tis  far  and  away  ^"*' "  ^| 
convenient    and    comfoituhlf-        ^uj 
new    hou.ses    are    up-to-date   '".^pil 
that,  btit   I   tell  you  now.  they         I 
make    em  like  they  ttscd  t< 
(To  be  continued.) 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


s. 


■•     '>  A 


'^^^^'-^^ 


Vt^/'  .  . 


1.  The  United  .States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  that  cutting  corn- 
stalks at  the  level  of  the  g'ound  instead  of 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  surface  is  an 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  cor.i 
l)orer. 

2.  The  most  recent  portrait  of  Dan 
Carter  Beard,  national  commissioner  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  who  has  accepted 
the  post  of  honorary  president  of  the 
Craftsman's  Guild,  a  new  organization  de- 
voted to  the  stimulation  of  better  crafts- 
manship among  American  boys. 

3.  Carmarthen,  England.  Sir  A.  Whit- 
ten  Brown,  the  first  man  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic,  after  unveiling  the  fountain  me- 
morial to  Miss  Amelia  Earhait  of  Boston, 
the  first  woman  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
plane. 

4.  The  Shamrock  I,  the  first  of  the  fa- 
mous yachts  which  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has 
built  to  capture  America's  Cup,  now  sought 
by  the  Shamrock  V.  This  yacht  lo.st  to 
the   ir.   S.   entry  Columbia   in    18f>9. 

5.     Philadelphia.     A    full    view    of    the 
Olympia   with  the  sur- 
vivors   of    the    Battle 
,)f     Manila      Bay     on 
board  during  the  32nd 

national  reimion  and  exercises  held 

in    the    League   Island   Navy   Yard 

here. 

6.     Schenectady.  N.  Y.     The  bi;; 

thru.st -bearing       bracket       of       an 

«i4.000-horsepower    water-d  riven 

imit     imder     construction     at     the 

Schenectady      works      of     General 

Electric    fi>r    Dniei>.>r    River    powei 

nation   in   Russia.   This   is   but   one 

and    three-quarter    million    poimds. 

The  bracket,  which  weighs  23."».000 

po\mds,    will    be    shipped    to    New 

York    by    a    rormdabout    route    to 

make  railroad  clearances. 


«  wmi'    •  "   >  » I W 1 1  I  •       ..-..«««  ■ 
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The  New 
Worm  Tablet 


Here's  a  new  tablet  wormer  made  by  the 
oldest  and  largest  poultry  remedy  manu- 
facturers in  the  business.  Contains  Nicotine 
and  Kamala,  science's  most  effective  vermi- 
fuges. I  mpract  ical  to  use  heretofore  because 
the  least  stalcness  impairs  their  pKjwer.  Now, 
Prattsencasethemin  tough,  hard,  insoluble 
coating.  Easy  toswallow  but  only  tl^e  grind- 
ing of  the  gizzard  can  dissolve  them.  Air- 
tight. Stale-prixjf.  They  deix>sit  exact  doses 
of  these  fresh,  powerful  vermifuges  right 
where  worms  thrive— in  the  intestines. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 

w*.^^     /MiceTii«\ 
P      ^  Ikamala.1 

N-K  Tablets 

Qamyantti  **  Sstitfmciiom  or  your  momey  h^et" 


SEE  VOIR  nCALER:  IF  HE  CAN'T 
SI  PPLY  \OV,   ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Itnclu^e  nintiry  order  or  atamps.  indicatinsUit 
wiic  and  qu.iiitity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  .Sire 

4-lh.  Birds  and  over  Unilrr  4-lb. 

s» ft.**      s» «  .«s 


..   I.7S 

IM I.M 

..  7.— 

i— 4.M 

..I2.M 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..   124  Walnut   Street 
l>cpt.  144-A,    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PROTKi  T  •nil  braiillfT  Tour  hORl*  and 
harm  «lih  npWARI)!*  Mcial  Rood  and 
1KIIT  ronfliii!  IfouMM  "HI  b«  OTfr  lor  rood. 
\v>atti*r-prpol,  flro-proof,  Ildhtnlnit -proof. 
Kind  proof.  Iher  laat  ai  loni  at  the  bulldln(i. 
**ni(  <pij  rriiirh  I*'fit  br'-auf0  wo  rontroi  frory- 
tfilt  r  tr'ni  Uif  rnv  iratfrUt  to  tha  Anllhed 
root  ind  Mil  direct  to  >a«  at  faatary  «rlan. 

•EAUTIFUL  •  PERM  AN  tNT-  ECONOMICAL 
ralntod  or  (a1'anlr#d  ftrri  or  (onuliM  rutt- 
rr-ltllnt   roppfr  bearing    ilMl     Ktjrlea    for  all 
rnirpove«.    SMnclea   (Irdltlrliial   or   In  clu'tora 
f>r  SraF^i«h  Tiif  >.  Slieen  (plain  or  rorrugated, 
atandlni:    t.e.»m.   or    T-rrlmped). 
Writ*  far  FrM  tamplM  »m4  FMlary  Pritaa. 
Aniar.liiKiT  Imv  co^l,  Eaiy  lo  tp 
plT,     FullT   Fuarante«l      Tliou 
ra-.d»     nf     iatufled    ruatoman 
are  nir  heat  adrrrtliieniant   Aak 
for    Itca>finc    Book   No.  |WI 


Wa  Pay 

ih*  Fr«l|bt 


The  Edwardt  Muiufactumif  Cmapmj 

9341-9^91  Bullar  SI.  ClatlRMU.  Okl* 

(C) 


SUMMER 
CHICK8 

and  DUCRLINOS 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated  Butttrmilk 

From  THharculln  TMtvd  Cawt 

:S  \'i  irm  iimII.  <U'!iiU.  c.  ixt  <'>ni  li'llr  arid  •!.  il, 
a^  tii-*iiiil  WjUi  lilt  'i.n-i^u  in„M.dtri)t^  Kiilnifi 
tiif- 1  II  isini.  atid  Irvvii,^  ilaiu'fT  (loin  (•ini'idii'i'tf 
lnrt*a-t'  I'.i:  cri'diii tli  ii  aikI  |.ii<iiit>ti-.  fi>iiiln\  ami 
liatil.iiM  •!  <;<ii'd  fir  I iilrli..  Iipe.ilii«  ami  l«\ln« 
Itriiii.  S- III  iltrii'f  Iiiiii  til**  r»i't('t\  111  liaiii'N  of 
a  Ik  111    *>■'•    Mm.    Il»:i    KtirtN.    alu  vit    3'Kl    llw. 

TITUSVILIE  DAIRY  PRODllcTSC'a!  TITUSVIUE,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA       PARMER 

Poultry  Problems 


Leghorns  Light  in  Weight 

I  have  ?ome  White  Leghorns  three 
months  old  and  would  like  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  them.  They  are 
very  light  in  weight  and  on  post- 
mortem I  find  the  gall  bladder  greatly 
enlarged,  being  several  times  larger 
than  normal  size.  I  feed  a  commercial 
scratch  feed  and  mash.  Is  there  any 
preventive   or   cure?  W.    C.    Frye. 

Yurk   county,    Pa. 

AN  enlarged  gall  bladder  is  a 
symptom  of  fowl  typhoid.  Treat- 
ment for  this  disease  consists  of  sep- 
arating the  sick  and  the  well  birds 
and  maintaining  careful  sanitary 
conditions,  with  frequent  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  of  the  quarters. 

This  disease  is  contagious,  and  to 
prevent  its  spread  droppings  should 
be  collected  and  buried,  while  the  use 
of  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water,  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  wine  color,  will  prevent  spread  of 
the  disease  from  that  source.  Do  not 
allow  the  birds  to  drink  from  pud- 
dles or  similar  sources  of  contamina- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  in  such  cases  as  this 
to  make  a  diagnosis  at  a  distance,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  call  on  your  coimty 
agent  to  look  at  the  flock  and  recom- 
mend treatment.  Possibly  he  will 
send  a  bird  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg  for  a  better  diagnosis. 

R.  H.  S. 


'(  lit-'.:  ■ruMiiix.  ro^taju*  ptid  •iicl  Iwv 
aI1i^al  ^iiiininff<i1.  Stunmrr  ■iitl  Kail 
<  1.  '  -  .  :  !"ickltiifc>  *"»■  W%\  fnr  itmfltatilv  hrnilrr*. 
Win'M  ii.<i<'  jthtl  Si'tliik  *kk''.  Huv  now  anil  iriu>  ihr 
rr«'fl'*.     Mi-Tiiit'    lutMlno     Hi    »l»:lii     i.ri(i>«.     4<i     hpr*da 

to    .-ffrr.       r»r:i!<'v     KItl  K. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,    Bn  22.    GAMBIER.  OHIO 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 
fillip  Mil  II  I  IVK  IIROM.KIIS  and  othir  rolll(r^  t« 
NVw  ^iTi.>  ii:il>~t  Luf  r.Hilin  lliiue  E«i  IRM. 
t\'a  arr  hi'iMli^l  rninnils^lon  inrriiianui.  Bird*  f^di 
retiirtt*  niadc  dath.  Illyttriit  (ipi-e*  Oiir  mittfl  la 
unlinittrd  lT;ij'i(ro  ahotit  na  U'nti?  fi'r  qiii'iailrna, 
•TaTeii.  ur-  vhtfiinc  inv'nti'ttrn*  Holldav  ralM* 
dar  1.  hill  I'  J.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Inc., 
Wnl    Watn  nolon    Markrl.    Nrw   Yark   Oily. 


Big  Livers 

Has  anything  new  been  found  about 
the  big  liver  disease  in  chickens?  I 
had  had  three  or  (our  with  big  livers. 

What  causes  a  big  sac  of  yellow 
water  or  broken  egg  yolk  in  hens 
where  the  egg  sac  should  be? 

Is  the  following  range  paralysis  or 
worms?  I  have  a  young  cockerel  which 
I  had  intended  keeping.  It  walked 
unsteady  and  flopped  on  its  wings  a 
day  or  two  ago.  I  have  been  raising 
about  600  young  chickens  for  three  or 
four  years  and  And  it  a  little  more 
trouble  than  just  a  few.  So  I  guess  I 
will  have  to  fence  my  chickens  up.  That 
is.  keep  the  old  ones  away  from  the 
young  ones.  Now  they  all  run  togeth- 
er after  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old. 

I  had  coccidiosis  in  my  young  chick- 
ens last  year  and  this  year  quite  a 
bit.  but  after  losing  a  few  I  let  them 
run  free  all  day.  and  then  they  quit 
dying.  Of  course  I  give  them  butter- 
milk and  sometimes  some  other  med- 
Kine.  M.    A.    English. 

Butler   county,    Pa. 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  new  on  the  big 
liver  question,  but  from  the  few 
cases  you  have  had  in  your  flock  I 
think  you  should  have  no  cause  to 
worry. 

The  hen  with  the  watery  sac  in  her 
reproductive  organs  probably  had  an 
ovarian  cyst  or  tumor,  a  not  uncom- 
mon condition  which  is  met  with  now 
and  then  in  poultry  flocks.  So  far  as 
I  know  the  other  birds  are  in  no  dan- 

1  ger   from    a    hen    having   such   a   de- 

'  rangement. 

As  for  the  paralysis,  there  seems 
to  be  two  forms  of  this  ailment,  one 
of  which  is  probably  caused  by  a 
filterable  virus  and  the  other  an  after 

I  effect   of   coccidiosis.     Lameness   may 

I  al.so  be  cau.'sed  by  worms. 

The  whole  .subject  of  paralysis  is  one 
about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dispute  among  poultry  pathologists, 
and  there  is  .still  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned.  Where  the  trouble  follows 
coccidiosis  some  poultrymen  have 
found  the  u.se  of  enteritis  powder  a 
help.  R.  L.  S. 


Small  Eggs 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Vow     nadv  frr     winter     brollfrn.     Ritrhra 

Kirj    wMk.  1(Vi    to    1  (iiin    li<ji     Tricra    mhi 

■  •in    affird  siiiui     ruldi-r    FRKF       Wrlla 
"i>t    ti> 

8.  W.  KLINE.   Box  tO.    HiddlecrMk.  Pa. 


^  ULSH'S  Soperior  Cbicks 


"'•'«'    *l^ I'^l' .1    Ul'iti.    Ilii;,s      l!ii..O 

1«1  IIMI  lljlT.ll  ll.i.    ,S,  JM    ,11,         |,r  li'i 

ll'a\\  M  III  ID  (HI  ,,,.  loii  in(K,  III).  (Ill 
».-iiaraiiiiiil.  r,i»ti  ..r  I'Oii  fi..t,i»,  .i.iii 
JAt.    I.    UlSH.  Baavar  Sannaa,    Pa. 


r*huve  filmiit  Ml  l.oghnrn  hen.",  most- 
ly fruni  lust  ypiir.  They  laid  well  hII 
wintpr  until  nhnut  the  middle  of  .Tune. 
when  thpy  tint  siik.  like  cold  and  tirnn- 
rhitts.  Nearly  all  got  well,  but  they 
have  not  laid  niiicli  mIiup  that  limo. 
.\re  lipfcinnlnp  ti«  lay  better  now.  but 
thp  cup."  Hfp  vrry  small  and  hnve  weak 
."lirll.". 

ThP  hen."!  have  oyster  phell.«  and  grit 
and    frpp    innirp.  .John    Riiuin. 

\\>.«lmiirp|aiid    rnunty,    Pa. 

IT  is  rather  difficult  to  bring  up  egg 
size  after  a  spell  of  sickne.ss  and 
toward  the  eml  of  the  laying  period 
when  the  hens  are  approaching  the 
mt>lt    and    egg    siee    tends    somewhat 


to  decrease  at  be.st.  You  might  tone 
up  the  general  health  of  the  birds  by 
feeding  a  pound  or  so  of  condensed 
buttermilk,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
barrel,  to  each  hundred  hens  at  noon. 
Adding  a  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  to  each 
100  pounds  of  mash  would  doubtless 
help  with  the  shell  texture,  while  if 
you  make  sure  that  there  is  plenty  of 
nesting  material  in  the  nest  boxes  and 
gather  eggs  three  or  four  times  a 
day  it  will  help  about  the  broken 
shells.  R.  L.  S. 


September  33;  igjg 

might  hide,  and  to  make  \ht  buili 
ings  rat  proof,  either  by  tie  us« 
concrete  for  floors  and  fouLtations  ol 
else  by  elevating  the  buiJdiijps  *heB 
ever  possible   to  do  so  jit <  .jt  a  fo 
from  the  ground.    One  c:   tuo  go 
cats  and  a  dog  that  is  jjtcjfsted 
digging  rats  out  will  altc  tt!p  to  »« 
rid  of  them.    Then  a  relij-tic  rat  Mil 
son  may  be   used.  R.  l.  S. 


m 
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Rats  Kill  Chickens 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  rats.  I  have  been  troubled  by  rata 
on  our  chicken  farm.  We  lOBt  many 
chicks  in  the  coops.  Rata  ate  them 
alive.  And  now  when  my  pullets  are 
out  on  range,  I  am  losing  them  just 
as  bad.  A.  W.  Heller. 

IN    fighting    rats    it    is    first    of    all 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  all   trash, 
old  board  piles,  etc.,  under  which  they 


Turkey  Has  Roup 

I  have  a  turkey  hen  thi.;  i.:t«  ;;]<«  a 
chicken  with  roup.  She  i«.»".««)  .Poking 
spells  and  can't  walk  for  >.  v..,e,  th«n 
she  gets  better.  Seems  c.',<  ny  i.;i  uie 
time  and  is  very  light  In  w.iff.t  She 
has  been  in  this  condition  fir  tlir«« 
months.  H.  W. 

York  county.   Pa. 

YOUR  turkey  may  have  a  form  > 
roup   which   produc««  a  growt] 
around  the  entrance  to  tie  wjidpip 
If  you  find  such  a  growth  jt  acay 
possible  to   remove  this,  ptrk&ps  re^ 
peating  the  treatment  if  ttf  grov 
reappears,    so    that    the   t..:7iKry  mail 
recover.  R    L.  S. 


Two  show  and  hratHiing  rows  at   the  Ball  Hereford  Farm,  Zeli^rii'*.  Pa. 


"Blind"  Buying 


PULLETS  will  soon  be  going  into 
winter  quarters.  After  the  heavy 
grain  feed  they  have  been  getting 
through  the  summer  it  will  pay  to 
increase  the  protein  portion  of  their 
feed  as  they  reach  maturity.  If  the 
proper  proteins  are  used  it  will  be 
possible  in  a  measure  to  overcome 
the  set-back  they  received  from  lack 
of  sufficient  concentrates  in  their 
feed  during  the  early  summer  grow- 
ing period. 

At  a  time  like  this  we  have  found 
that  it  pays  big  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  feed  used.  Bitter  experience  has 
taught  us  the  high  cost  of  the 
"cheap,"  "off-color"  or  "poultry"  corn 
and  wheat.  Even  more  important  is 
the  kind  and  feeding  value  of  the  pro- 
tein supplement  used.  Several  years 
feeding  experience  have  proved  to  us 
that  the  combination  of  sound,  clean 
grains,  reliable  fish  meal  and  meat 
scrap,  .supplemented  by  the  use  of 
fresh  .semi-solid  buttermilk,  will  build 
•  a  strong,  disease-resisting  pullet  cap- 
able of  standing  up  under  heavy  and 
continued  winter  prodtiction. 

Good  management  is  of  course  tak- 
en for  granted. 

Our  records  show  that  we  can  no 
longer  rely  on  crude  analysis  in 
choosing  our  protein  stipplements.  It 
is  the  digestible  units  of  protein  that 
tell  the  real  story.  For  example.  A 
rapidly  growing  pullet  cannot  effi- 
ciently utilize  the  protein  in  hoof 
meal,  yet  hair  and  hoof  meal  run  high 
in  crude  protein  and  are  u.sed  in  many 
so-called  beef  .scraps  as  a  cheap  pro- 
tein   base. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  fish  meal. 
Two  lots  may  look  the  same  and  show 
the  same  percentage  of  crtide  pro- 
tein.    The    one    will    be    an    excellent 


feeding  product  rich  ir  i.«»;niaW< 
minerals  and  high  ir.  <  f»»::bility| 
while  the  other  will  be  ?-  ■<^>  ii  dij 
gestible  proteins  as  to  bt  r'.  <  tly  to^ 
tankage  or  high-grade  f{r'...:fr. 

We  have  found  it  adv.s.-.t.f  to 
member  that   the  feed   ff.  "r.fJi 
to  make  a  living  selling  ic  i  '-rd  *" 
to  get  acquainted  with  thf  :<td  pr 
uct  as  well  as  the  houJf  t-.-t  futs  i^ 
out.     Here    is    something    •  •■(   *■<"" 
rememl)ering:     When    a    :>'"   o<4le( 
guarantees  a  concentrate  '     r,  as  i 
meal    to    absolutely    sati?:>    tr.e  cu 
tomer    you    can    be    rea.'<r.*.r.y  »uf 
that  the  manufacturer  is  :  •  tt.r.g  oul 
a    product    that    he    knov^     v-l  sUJ 
sold. 

The    raising  of   poultry 
much  a  business  as  rai^rr 
Every  one  knou-s  what  h;  .  ■ 
seed    or    spray    materia' 
"blind."    Good  money  if-  j- 
a    partial   or   total    crop  f<'. 
many  poultrymen  are  thr>v. 
money    on    "blind"    fee'!    '■' 
little   value. 

-O 

A  Few  Observations  m 
South  Amerit..! 


'  -.:st 
I  ( taloe* 
. JO  xvtti 
^  foufhl 
.;  (Jt  toi 
;.re.  Yi-j 
.T.c  awsij 

H    B. 


(Continued   from  j  ■  -  • 
can   this  natural   diver  i'     ■ 
water?    I  didn't  asceitf." 
such   a   bird  can   stay   i'r<" 
timing  this  one  and  anot^*  •' 
I  found  how  long  they  u-   ■ 
merge.     The    longest    dive 
them    made    was    58    .sec  r.< 
times  they  were  out  of  ^  i-' 
seconds    or    more    hut    r.f'' 
minute.     I    timed    them 
watch   and   have   witne;--  ■ 
back    me   up   if  some   o:.' ' ' 
comes  along  and  cast.s  tr     ' 
en  my  methods  or  my  ' 
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Truck  Crops 


Itv  CJ.  S.  WATTS 

:.VCE  accumulates   in  sup- 
:   the  proposition  that  it 
, T  business  practice  to  set 
i;    tomato    plants    in    the 
. .  in  the  center  of  a  patch 
ures  we  set  four  rows  of 
were    decidedly    snaaller 
Tiet    on    both   sides.     The 
>   have   made  a  profitable 
:e    of    cold    weather    and 
;nmediately  after  setting 
\ '.ended    drouth    that    fol- 
•  -mall,  tender  plants  will 
much  of  anything.    They 
-.ze.  vigor  and  reserve  to 
'.  Iverse    conditions.     They 
:ily  because  we  expected 
e  short  of  plants  and  as 
1  out  they  might  as  well 
•:t  in  the  plant  house. 


ii;.  V-' 
Btj  '.'.; 

U".    ■  ',  l> 
|fjj    'I,  i" 

10?    '-'-^     ' 

i.i' 
f«    " 
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I  be  i  -■ 
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ITiea  to  Set  Strawberries 

B.i.il  .ke  to  know  al>out  setting 

jr^.5>-  ■.:(  strawberry  plants.  What 

Iksi;;  :•  ■  -•  t'est  to  set  a  new  patch? 

llL«'  '  ■■>■  '    :^tart    an    asparagus    bed 

liM  '  '  •'  *  I't  them?  Nicholas  Crawn. 

lfrvi:i-i  .itity.    Pa. 

iLTHO'/OH  it  is  possible  to  set 
,  itrj-*  )erry  plants  in  late  sum- 
rini.-'  ire  fruit  the  next  spring 
I  »r?  •  ither  certain  to  prove  dis- 
jointing From  a  commercial  stand- 
lit  Vi-i  nly  proper  time  to  set 
mrtwrr;.  slants  in  Pennsylvania  is 
iljr  i-jTiZii  As  a  rule  settings  made 
.\:)-  !  15th  make  a  heavier 
ja^    •   ^ntation    than    those    set 

|Ittit>:    .ue  to  do  anything  about 
»n  asparagus  bed  this  year, 
p'.  Ei-i  ;ie  and  fall  plow  the  land. 
tfire,  '   would  suggest  that  you 
tj<  "\tension  Service.   Massa- 
«tt3    Agricultural    College,    Am- 
Mi>-     and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
let  N'>    49  w^ich  you  will  find  a 
cjtE-i.ete    guide    to    asparagus 

l&JBK   •  i:it  on  sour  land  without 
G.  S.  W. 


To  Transplant  Asparagus 

• 

spring  I  sowed  Martha 
Itb  --fy  isparagiis  seed  and  White 
IT?.  -  )r-  seed.  I  have  now  chanijed 
'  i  i  <  lUt  staying  in  Kansas,  am 
'■■<  b:»  .  ;,)  Pennsylv.inia  or  Ohio 
Pf"  '.J  've  about  September  10th 
ItWk  Cji;d  I  take  up  those  plar.t.^ 
Y&yf.  tj  >  ;iuich  damage  to  them  at 
*Y'  '■'~'  Lewis    Rheln. 


ILTHO-. 

fU  ?- 

Itiit  •. 

«t;.>-i. 
I  Kit  y 

'  crrA-2 , 


.'iH  it  is  not  the  custom- 

\  -tice  to  transplant  young 

..  the  fall,  particularly  as 

:> ".ember  15th,  I  would  ex- 

•<  could  be  done  without 

-equences   if    the    transfer 

!iout    keeping    the    roots 

t;  round    too   long    and    if 

ire   taken   to  avoid   dry- 

. Mting.    In  November  or 

'.    probably   would   be   ad- 

;loh  lightly  directly  over 

with    any    coarse,    loose 


** 'a.  :•-  could  be  moved  by  lift- 
l»iti  tij  least  possible  disturbance 
I'^i'-i.  ;  .ea  packing  upright  in 
'  ^'  !ji  kets  after  the  manner  in 
■*  packed  "in  the  rough." 

o.  s.  w. 


'i>>,if  has  been  attarked  by 
I  "■'  -."een  worms.  Could  you 
-'^'  f")'  long  after  being  du.^tO'l 
itk  '■*"  ■"■**n8te  and  lime  it  will 
^■fn^r,  to  wait  before  it  will  be 
l|.  'If*!  she  outer  leaves  to  poul- 
,.. ,  Amos    S.    Korb. 

-'•i   OM.iniy.    Pa. 

Iw.  answer  from  experience 

1^  ^*'ti  nly  would   not   feed   the 

I  ^  tjag  as  any  residue  is  vis- 

\T^  *■'•"'  a  considerable  period 

Mai  several   heavy  rains  you 

i»       ^  I'e   an    accumulation    of 

L^"»«    It    the   points   where    the 

^'^a    the    stems.     Perhaps    it 

**   *jrth    while    to    feed    two 

^'ii  for  several  days  and 

[:'**-•<  before  risking  the  en- 

»    ■'^  G.  S.  W. 


^GCS  WANTED  I  Wanted  at  a  big  price.  That  will  be  tbe 
story  ia  your  town  very  soon,  for  October,  November,  Deceint>«r 
are  coming.  Fresh  eggs  will  be  scarce.  Fresh  eggs  will  be  high. 
Fresh  eggs  will  be  making  good  money  for  those  who  have  learaeJ 
the  knack  of  filling  up  the  egg  basket. .  .while  cold  is  chilling 
down  the  thermometer. 

46  cents  per  dozen. .  .that's  the  average  October,  November. 
December  farm  price  for  eggs  from  1918  to  1929,  say  figures  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  19  cents  per  dozen 
. .  .(hat's  the  average  October,  November,  December  feed  cost  ia 
1929  for  America's  best  known  laying  feed. .  .Purina  Laying  Chows 
. .  .say  figures  from  a  national  survey  of  more  than  1.000,000  bens. 
Paying  out  19  cents  per  dozen  eggs  for  Purina  Laying  Chows. 
Taking  in  46  cents  per  dozen  eggs  on  market  day.  What  a  bargain  I 

These  figures  are  more  than  promises.  They  are  facts.  Facts  taken 
from  thousands  of  every-day  poultry  yards  where  the  job  has  actu- 

ally  been  done.  So  treat  yourse// to  this  bargain put  Purina  Laying 

Chows  befo>e  your  birds. .  .now!  A  few  short  weeks  will  tell  you  the 
story.  The  many  ingredients  in  Purina  Laying  Chows. .  .each  one 
there  because  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm  has  proved  it  must  be 
there.  ..will  fill  your  egg  basket  daily  with  October,  November, 
December  eggs. .  .fill  it  at  a  cost  that's  dirt  cheap. 

Buying  eggs  from  your  layers  at  19'  cents  per  dozen. .  .selling 
these  eggs  at  market  price . . .  putting  the  difference  in  your  pocket, 
that's  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  That's  the  story  which  becomes  your 
bargain  when  Purina  Laying  Chows  become  your  feed  I  Pnrioa 
MilU,  998  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


42  E39S  for  37c 

There  are  42  more  efts  in  100 
pound*  o(  Parina  Laying  Chow* 
than  in  the  average  bag  o(  more 
than  12S  other  feeds.  The  extra 
coat  of  Purina  Laying  Chows  is  37c. 
42  eggs  (or  37c.  These  are  figure* 
from  the  1929  national  surrey  of 
3,007.718  hens... a  survey  made 
by  B70  men  in  all  48  sUlcs. 


vr:j'o..- 


THE 

PURINA 
.POULTRY  CHOWS 


CHICKEN   CHOWUEU 

(  BMk ...  lor  •(t< ) 
LAY  CHOW 

(aMk...lor.«o> 
HEN  CHOW 

(•cr*teb...lor  mtf  J  or  growth) 


aTAnrrsA  chow 

(auh  or  KU.ma>b.  .(or  •kiaksl 
CHICK  CHOW 

(•rrstfh. .  .lor  ebtek«l 
CROWES  A  CROW 

lw«*b ...  tor  (rowtkl 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


BUY 


TEEN'S 

TATE 

tJPERVISEO 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARREO  ROCK 
ABV        CHICKS 


FOR     EARLY    BROILERS 

STEEN'S  POULTRY  FARM,     Box  2,     Dagsboro,  Delaware 


>y  Residue  on  Cabbage  |  — 


QUAun  V 


Ttncrt*    Sir.    W.    Ls«.  t7.M  Hr  IM 
Btrrsi    R*«kt    I.M  »Sf  IM 

s.  c.  n*4t (.MvOT  )M 

.^^■■■^^■/fv    MMiqr   Mlx*<    7.{f  Hr  Iff 

I^HIrK^    l-'tM    Mll*<  (.N  Mr  IM 

^'■■■Vlls^  J40  lotj  1,1  tu»:  i.ooa  lot*  r*  las*. 
\«t%  liT*  ddirvr'  iuarsnIMd  Ordir  rmm  Itls  ad  or 
*riM  r*r  rr*«  nimilar 

C.  p.  LEISTER,  ki  P.  McAblcnilc.  Pa. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


nirr-'d  llrtck«  .  fl  00  pfr  100 
HfnT    Mlird  7  CO  iwr  ItfO 

AltrailK*  iiri<»»  on  .1  A  I 
Wffk  nl'l  (*|c*^  COD  l'(»- 
iif>    ptid     I'H'V    li«»   tm»*l. 

J.  A.  Baumgardncr,  Bearer  Springs,  P«. 


CHICKS 

■nrrrt    !«•*•—«.    C 

H«fT  Uii*d   Sf.M  ••r  IM. 

TWIN    MATCHCRV. 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  O. 
SI.N  Ptr  IM  Biwlii  OrdM' 

mil     ')ini  1 > 

MM  137  SO  i:s 

IrtO*".-   i;u»rin;i'^il 
MsAlistenrllU,    Pa. 


D»x  014  Chkks.-Pullett  g'iVVi 


P*diir«s  u->  '  < 
sad  I*  «ix4i  .-III 
tasscR's    P«*ltr, 


lii    mi     Iishv 

l*li!l«»<     fur     n\r 
Farms.      Ban  IS. 


arjs    TVps 
hlt«  l.whnms 
rhiOL^.     eocVePSit 
Wrr* 
Vrrtaillts.    CM* 


WILL   SNIP   C.0.0.         IS        M        IM 
S.    C     Rtdi  tZ.7S  ti  M  t*.M 

Birred    Rocki  2.7S     SM     S.N 

Whiti     L>|l<*rH  2.»     4.0t     7.M 

Hcav)    Missd  2.S*     4.M     IM 

Light    MUsd  2.M     1.7i     CM 

SOO   li>U   Ho   lcs>  -1  '>')'*   Ms    In   IMS      Frr*   ran«r 
lO'ii"*    ii«liT*r»,      *  tniilsr 
W.    A.    LAUVCR.      B«l  F.      MsALISTCRVILLC.    PA. 


Qoility 


n. •    I  ^    WH.    A    Brd     Racks.  M.M-IM 

LllCkS    **'*'^    **■'<**  M.M-IM 

viMvna    J  ^  ».»!,  .,1,1  atart*d  chiciks 

.\U   frtMTi    ft«*  r«n«i-     wHI    milliil    fl-*Hi«,    Hi»»    prviia.il 

arrlvst     and     nnsMtv     jniirsntf^l      ratali>c     frr*.. 

PCOLA  POULTRY  VAROS.     B*x  4«.B*amr  S»riR|S.Pa. 


Whilr    WjrandMtis     ill    ttrt.    ATA     C'sfU- 
ri'l     liiisas*  fr»<>.   I/Srsn  t\p»,   Hn>-v   IST*n 
it»i.     r«iiH      U>    lis'i*     sii-iHitirM     til     lh.« 
hi.fil    for    .•<)    i*»st*     rstsMjU*    fre." 
Shtrma*  B*«>dsa.     B(.  I«SB.     MansAsld.  0. 


•Pure-bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8<  Mirh     $7S.M  per  IJM    Heayy  aniMt  7<  each 

Prwnpl  Snrln*    i:  O  O     l'M«.   Ur*  4f 
CrtAS     F.    CWINB  R    I 


•rrt   c^isrsai 
W<-Cl*r*.    Pa. 


"Write  for  booklet" 

FiOOKLETS  that  are  oflFer- 
ed  through  advertisements, 
usually  w  ithout  cost  to  you. 
stand  tlie  advertiser  any- 
where from  ten  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  He  is  willing 
to  semi  them  to  you  free  be- 
cause he  believes  that  you 
are  really  interested  in  the 
good.s  or  the  service  he  has 
to  .sell. 

Rc3<\  Jhe  advertisements  in  tliis 
paper.  When  booklets  are  offer- 
oil  on  stilijects  in  which  \  on  arc 
intorcstcH.  write  for  them,  men- 
tioning this  publication  .\dver- 
ti.sed  Roods  of  known  qiiahty  are 
safer  to  buy  than  unadvertiscd 
Koods  of  tinknown  or  douhtfiil 
<tn.ililv    Re.id  flu-  .nlvcrtisfnipiits 

♦♦♦»♦»»♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦»♦» »»»»»i ! 
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ADOPT    THE 

B-K  PLAN 

...OF   DAIRY 

STERILIZATION 

85'  (  of  the  bacteria  that  gets  into  milk  at  the  farm  conies 

from    contact    with    non-sterile    utensils    and    containers. 

Much  well  water  used  to  rinse  utensils  is  contaminated 

with  bacteria.     Eliminate  them  with  the  B-K  plan  of 

sterilization  just  before  using. 


^/l^l 


1   Milkins    mnrliine    parts    should 
first    b«-    ringed    Mith    clear,    cold 
>tal«T,  folloHi-d  b>   hot  Muler — then 
»oakcd  in  a  B-K  dilution. 


W^"^^ 


iDlSlNJECTANT 

■li.i7.i:i(        ;:  ] 

.pnc        \U 


RAl    l>BO».«TO''lil  I     I 


^^tSff 


O  To    prevent    contamination    and 
make   easy  cleaning,   run   a   B-K 
dilution    through    separator   just 
before  usins. 


O  Cans,  buckets,  strainers,  coolers, 
fillers    and    bottles    should    be 
ringed    with   ■    B-K   dilution  just 
before   using. 


Use  B-K  according  to  direction  charts  in  every 
package.  Thrv  comply  with  Federal  Law. 
Send   for  Bulletin    124  on  Dairy   Sterilization. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES.  Inc.,      tlS  Dickinson    St.,    Madison,    Wis. 


-  LIME  -  AI^BA  - 

MARLi 


QUICK     ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS    FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


LIME    - 

Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 


GRANULATED 

FOR      EASY      SOWING 

WILL    NOT    BURN 


WRITF.     roR    <il  ARANTF.ED     Dtl-IVtllKI)    PRiC;ES    TO   -   - 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB     COMrANT,  CHARLBS  TOWN, 


W.     VA. 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

Absorbine  is  thedfpendahle  liniment  when 
gashns,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  asainst  infec- 
tion, it's  a  quirk  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  loo,  rewpond 
to  this  38-year-4ilil  liniment.  No  blisters  — 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  ecoi>- 
omy.  All  druggists— I2..1O  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young.lnc...V'f4LynianSt..Springfield,Mast. 


*AY  wwu  taw    th«    adve-tUmivnt    in   r»nnt|rlv«iiie 
)  Farmer  whvn  you  ar*  irdttni  to  our  allTttrtiaar* 


.i.      Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Bftter  frrd— lower  cottt— more 
profiti  Booklet  "Uten  Own 
Wordi"  written  by  owneri 
prove!  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low item>  for  illuitrated  folderi. 

The  Ro«  Cutter  b  SIo  Co. 

218  Warder  St..  Springfield.  O. 

EstMbhshed  IB50 


R®.S$ 


^^4 


Hoj  Huut*. 


^'hrther  it  is  a  dairy  feed  or  a 
mash,  for  hogs  or  hofMN,  Are.idy 
AJt'oiuler  Fffds  arc  the  finest  you 
can  buy — mixcil  by  spivial  for- 
mulas to  ttnc  vonr  stiuk  atij 
poultry  the  maxinuiininfecJing. 
^  our  dealer  catrii-s  A  ready 
>X'ondir  FiH-ds.  Sec  him  today 
or  write  us  direct. 

Abi.'ADvF.\RMsMi1.I  INf.CoMPANT 
L)c|it.  ^2  btouk>  BuildiiiK,  Clii<:aieo,  IIL 


ia»li! 


^■U\n    TCDAY   to" 

NfNX/    POULTRY 

BOOK 


Read  the 
Advertisements 


BY  READING  thf  ad.  (rtisemciits  in  th< 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  you  will  be 
come  familiar  with  articles  you  need  now  and 
in  the  future.  You  will  learn  to  have  confid- 
ence in  them.  You  will  learn  ways  of  greater 
economy  in  buying.  You  will  be  traveling 
the  safer,  better  road.     Read  them  regularly. 


Prohlems  That  Are  Ever  ^evm  our  Home  County 


Bv  L.  W.  LIGHTY 


MANY  letters  reach  me  asking 
how  to  feed  cattle  and  swine 
with  the  light  com  crop.  The 
shortage  of  hay  and  silage  or  stover 
at  the  same  time  makes  the  roughage 
problem  difficult. 

While  the  nutritional  value  of  straw 
i.s  small  it  will  add  to  the  bulk  of 
the  rough  feed  when  we  care  for  it 
.so  the  cattle  will  eat  it.  and  par- 
ticularly will  they  eat  the  oats  straw 
if  cared  for.  In  most  sections  straw 
is  reasonably  abundant,  but  when  we 
feed  straw  we  have  to  make  up  the 
nutrients   with   concentrates. 

One  farmer  sold  his  wheat  from  the 
machine  for  72c  a  bushel.  Now  he  is 
btiying  bran  at  $1.55  a  hundred  and 
complains  it  is  too  much.  But  why 
.•-ell  the  wheat  before  inquiring  of  the 
price  of  bran  ?  To  sell  a  ton  of  wheat 
for  $23.40  and  buy  a  ton  of  bran  for 
$31,  of  course,  is  not  business  and  no 
farmer   should   do   such   a   thing. 

The  actual  digestible  protein  in 
bran  is  10.8  pounds  to  the  hundred 
and  53  therms  of  energy,  while  in 
wheat  the  protein  is  8.1  pounds  and 
the  energy  91.82  therms.  While  the 
protein  is  a  little  less  the  fat-produc- 
ing capacity  of  wheat  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  bran.  A  little  pencil  work 
and  thinking  pays  well  always  but 
particularly  now. 

The  wheat  .seedbed  preparation  is 
another  problem  that  is  worrying  a 
number.  Some  soil  is  so  hard  that 
plowing  is  nigh  impossible  and  some 
is  burned  into  dust  and  the  plow 
pushes  through  rather  than  turn  a 
furrow.  Compacting  is  out  of  the 
question.  August  has  brought  some 
welcome  showers  and  all  may  be 
right  by  wheat  seeding  time  the  end 
of  September. 

Does  Fertiliser  Improve  Quality  of 
Feed? 

As  a  rule  fertilizer  affects  the  quan- 
tity rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
feeds  we  grow.  It  is  tr\>e  that  lime 
and  phosphorus  applied  to  a  soil  quite 
deficient  in  these  plant  foods  will  im- 
prove the  feeding  quality  of  certain 
crops.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
bluegrass. 

Soils  very  deficient  in  plant  food 
may  not  grow  normal  plants  and 
grains,  but  that  is  the  exception.  A 
reasonably  fertile  -soil  will  produce 
normal  plants  and  grains,  but  the 
quantity  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  liberal  application  of  fertilizer. 

The  Ume  Did  Not   \tt 

A  man  in  New  Jersey  applied  two 
tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  in  the  early 
spring  to  his  oats  ground.  He  .«aw 
no  benefit  to  the  oats  and  now  he 
.says  he  has  no  clover  where  he  put 
the  lime  Just  as  where  he  put  no  lime. 
Later  in  the  letter  he  tells  me  they 
had  very  little  rain  since  the  middle 
of  June. 

The  explanation  for  the  lime  not 
acting  and  showing  any  effect  is  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  water  in 
the  soil  to  di.s.solve  the  lime  and  cir- 
culate the  solution  through  the 
ground.  Lime  must  always  be  given 
time  and  moisture  to  go  into  solution, 
and  that  solution  must  circulate 
through  the  earth  to  neutralize  the 
arids  and  to  furnish  the  plant  food 
in  !<olution  for  the  legumes  before  re- 
sults may  be  expected.  Lime  is  not 
a  hurry-\ip  .soil  improver,  luit  de- 
mands time.  When  it  has  had  time 
to  (io  its  work  it  surely  will  give  an 
af<  ount  of  itself. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  ha\iling 
liuiiit  lime  rock  from  the  kilns  fifteen 
miles  away  and  applying  il  to  the 
land  was  a  late  summer  and  autumn 
j'lb  for  many  of  o\ir  good  farmers. 
Some  farmers  professed  not  to  bc- 
llove  in  the  efficacy  of  lime  .•\nd  gen- 
erally the  first  crop  after  liming  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  indicate  that 
they  were  right,  hut  the  limers  .said, 
"Walt  till  next  year  and  next."  Then 
the  lime  showed  up  with  a  great  clo- 


ver   crop,    while    the    antis   had  bj 
little  clover.    The  following  year 
corn  would  be  doubled  and  even  ma 
as  compared  with  the  nonlimers. 

Autumn  is  a  splendid  time  to  appi 
lime.  If  it  is  worked  in  on  the  seed 
ground   after   plowing   it  will  surej 
bring  the  results  later  in  better  ck 
ver  and  better  crops  to  follow. 


To  Keep  Butter 

Kindly  let  nie  know  how  to  '««sl 
butter  until  winter,  us  I  hare  a  lot  oti 
butter  on  hand.  Mrs.  E.  Volkffiia.1 

ACCORDING     to    the    Manyal 
Milk  Products,  by  Stocking,  theJ 
are  two  methods  of  packing  butter  fj 
winter    purposes.     In    either   case 
stone  jar  which  has  been  thorougU 
washed  and  scalded  is  the  best  receJ 
tacle.    The  butter  may  be  printed  f 
one-pound  bricks  and  then  subraerg 
in  a  salt  solution,  or  it  iiiay  be  pad 
ed  solid. 

In   case    it   is   put   into   brine. 
brine  should  be  made  by  first  boilii 
the  water  and  then  a  sufficient  amoui 
of  dairy  salt  added  to  make  a  bri 
that  will  float  an  egg.   The  prints  : 
be  wrapped  in  parchment  or  they 
be  submerged  without  being  wrapp 
It  is  a  little   more  convenient  in  r^ 
moving  the  butter  from  the  brine  1 
in    its    preparation    for    the   table 
have   it  wrapped.    In  order  that 
butter  may  be  kept  submerged  in  1 
brine,  it  is  well  to  place  a  plate  cr  I 
wooden    circle    over    the    top  ct  ta 
butter  and  to  weight  it  down  with  j 
stone.     If    a    wooden    circle   is  u 
odorous  woods  should  be  rejected. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  pack  the  buttd 
solid  in  a  jar,  it  should  be  covered  witl 
a  white  cloth  which  has  been  thoi 
oughly  scalded  and  the  nabout  co^ 
eighth  inch  of  .salt  should  be  spn 
over  the  cloth.  The  salt  protects 
surface  of  the  butter  and  the  cIol| 
aids   in   removing   the   salt. 

The   next    step   consists   in  stor: 
the    butter   at    low   temperatures, 
will   usufilly  hold  nicely  when  pl&ci 
on  the  floor  of  a  cool  cellar. 

A.  A.  Bcrlari] 

O 

CT.A.Repoi 

^hit«   Deer   VrII»>.v 

THE  White  Deer  Valley  Cow-Tf^ 
ing  Association  finished  its  Sl^ 
year  with  24  whole-year  and  two  ] 
year  members.  There  were  464  co« 
in  the  Association  during  all  ot  p*^ 
of  the  year. 

The    registered    Holstein   herd 
longing  to  H.  A.  Snyder  of  Montoun 
vllle   has  had  an  average  productia 
for  the  last  three  successive  years  r 
13,605   lbs.   of   milk  and  5060  lb* 
butterfat. 

The  results  of  the  five  years  are  1 
follows : 


Your 

Av.  No.  Cows 

Lb.^.  M:)k    Lt'- 

1926 

317.52 

8371               ; 

ISCT 

341.00 

8417 

1928 

312.76 

9103               : 

1929 

.126.70 

9612              i 

1930 

3B4.91 

•177o               ' 

3X| 

Seventeen  herds  with  an  «ver»i 
of  five  or  more  cows  exceeded  fir  « 
erage  production  of  300  lbs.  if  ^ 
terfat.  A  complete  list  of  these  tert 
follows:  ,, 

Lb.«.     L! 
Owner  Brocd    MiiH    FJ 

II    A.  .Snyder   RH    l-!!;^   ',.4 

!<anitnnuin  Farm   RH    11. ..'1    ^'l 

r,o„.   MrC'oimick   R"    "1;: 

W.  n.  Snyder  R"    ^"  •:'   ^j 

.^    I..  Nl.holson  &  Son.  R.&c;.H.  l''.^^^   JT 

K    1».    .S.hnure    R.&r.U.  K'.3^a   *' 

i"l:irfin('   .Snyder    .... 

<).    A.    .Shlrey     

Slate  Iml.  Ilunie  .  .  . 
«}.  A.  I>pewnll  &  Son 
W.  C  UaUKer 


Wiilter  Oreoh  . . . . 
.lohn  R,  VesEMc  I  . 
tJporKe   Wewner    .  . 

IV    .1.    Stein    

H.  R.   Pnulharniis 
A.  .1.   .Senly      

D.  J.  Reinsel, 
Tester. 


..   R.IC.  10-31    »J 

R.A.-.  il  1":*-  ^-^ 

"■*rH:  "^  f) 

Couniy  Ag*"'- 


H>    W.   D.  ZINN 

IE  Tv^urts  Valley  river  divides 
Bar'ooiu'  county  in  twain.    The 
ea.-tern  side  of  the  county  has 
-ore  tillable  land,  but  it  is  naturally 

i^tso  feitilc.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
hrmers  ea^t  of  the  river  came  to  the 
Ut  .sid**  '"  ''^'P  '■^^  farmers  harvest. 
av  of  them  came  horse-back  and 
fctoiAt   a    sack    along    in    wfcich    to 

-rrv  back  home  a  bushel  or  two  of 

^m  Saturday  evening. 
We  on  the   west   side   were   in    the 

jatit  of  saying  that  they  were  com- 

jig  over  ill  to  Egypt  for  their  corn. 
l\«es.Mty  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 

invention  and  in  a  few  years  the  east- 
Lnifaimeis  found  by  the  use  of  com- 
lEfrcial  fertilizer  and  better  methods 

[larmini'  that  they  could  grow  just 
■1$  good  coin  and  wheat  as  could  be 

[ro*n  on    ihe    west    side,    and    now 

[hey  are  doing  it. 

Bn,an  Sihi>oner  &  Son  grew  over 
I41JO  bushels  of  wheat  this  season  anil 

K  three  ai  res  they  produced  an  av- 

.ra?e  of  4.3  bushels  per  acre.  They 
IfTfw  potatoes  and  apply  a  ton  of 
PfTtilizer  p.  I  acre.    The  potatoes  take 

I'tle  moi.  than  half  the  plant  food 
Ifce  fertilizer  contains  out  of  the 
Ijround  anl  the  remainder  is  left  in 
Itiie  ground  for  the  wheat,  hence  their 
yield. 

Tliese  is  no  l)etter  crop  with  which 
Ito  precede  wheat  than  potatoe.s.  Jas. 
Is.  Poling  Rt  ew  an  average  of  over  28 
Ibushels  per  acre  of  wheat  and  he  like 
lllr.  Schooner  grew  this  wheat  on 
liind  that  at  one  time  was  considered 
Irer}-  thin  and  not  adapted  to  the 
|pi:i»ing:  of  corn  and  wheat. 

The  fanners  on  the  west  side  years 
ligo  felt  that  by  keeping  their  farms 
Ib  blueg;rass  they  would  never  become 
lahausted.  but  they  have  seen  the 
Itiluegrass  ilisappear  and  weeds  and 
Ipoverty  prass  take  its  place.  Some  of 
lliese  pastures  are  not  carrying  more 
■than  half  the  amount  of  livestock 
Ithey  carried  fifty  years  ago.  It  has 
luken  us  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
Ipasture  land  whether  plowed  or  not 
liill  deteriorate  and  cease  to  produce 
JwU.  These  pastures  must  be  limed 
lud  fertilized  if  they  would  produce 
lu  in  days  nf  yore. 

Kn<i\\   Yotir  Nelghbont 

SOME  one  has  said,  "Get  acquainted 
-  «-ith  your  neighbor,  for  you  might 
iit«  him."  I  have  never  felt  the  force 
pthe  saying  so  strongly  as  I  did  to- 
i»y  when  I  .hove  to  the  home  of  Blair 
*M  who  lives  within  three  miles  of 
ly  prazini;  f.irm  in  Randolph  c<ninty 
H  has  hv  1  there  for  eleven  years. 
*<*  I  met  him  eleven  years  ago  I 
^  sure  h.  would  have  been  an  in- 
[pstation   t.i    me    and    I    might    have 

of  service   to   him. 

Mr.  Wanl  is  a  dairyman  and  retails 

"^"mtlk  in   the  city  of  Elkins  at  15 

fit's  qua-t.  He  keeps  15  good  cows 

^'irai.'ies  from  them  their  be.st  heif- 

fcalves.   He  employs  the  best  meth- 

-^  of  doinv;  everything  on  the  farm. 

I**  has  tv.i,   silos  and   .says   he  coidd 

*'  f^n  a   tiairy   without    them.     He 

vn-  fmir  ik  res  of  oats  for  hay.  but 

'<'iil  them  so  late  that  much  of  the 

^  shatt.-ied    off.     He    diske.l    the 

Hubbi,.   and   sowe<l   Sudan   grass, 

the    iieM     now     looks     like     an 

l^ti  fie'ii     -pi,^    reason    the    oats   are 

"luUi   laiger    than    the    Sudan    is 

'the  Oil's  Were  cut   deep   into  the 

'^'ii'l  Ai'i    the   disk    harrow,   while 

'  Sudan  u  as  sowed  on   top  of  the 

J'™'1   iu,.i    harrowed    lightly.     The 

'■»ere  ji  It  in  jp^,p  enough  to  have 

^'tme    I  ,    pp(  minate    them,    while 

S>'dan    l.iifi    in    the    dust    on    the 

"f  the  Kioiind,    The   Sudan   may 

^^  1  v..n(ierful   crop   if   the    rains 

'"■'■le  to   ,r,nie   weekly. 
^.^   \^"a!.l   sjiy^    that    hereaftei    he 

Ronv  f.vii  crops  of  outs  eacli  year 


'the 

fcth 


replaces  burned-out  pastures  with 

SACK-OF-SILAGE 

THJ  KK  never  was  a  year,  and  we  hope  there  won't  he  soon 
again,  when  it  was  so  hard  to  keep  stock  in  .shape.  Sack-of- 
Silage  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  niany  farmers  and  dairymen. 

It  is  succulent,  palatable,  economical.  Keeps  cows  happy  and  the 
milk  pail  full.  .Sack-of-Silage  is  a  wonderful  conditioner  with  its 
combined,  laxative  ami  toning  up  qualities.  It  gives  that  e.xtra 
milk  in  the  pail. 

isince  184J  four  generations  of  the  F.shebnau  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  nho  make  F.shelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an 
interest,  a  pride  to  their  Kork — which  produces  better  feed. 


\\ 


C^ci^HOH^ 


I,  ANC  A  SI  1:  It.  I'A 


A 


IAVIN(i    MASH 

Kich  in  protfiii  v^wA  carbo. 
hvdrato.  I'en>  clean  i'  up 
bctaiis',  ot'  its  appeti/ing 
Havor.    Mas    produced    iin- 

i.sual  r'-tor,'v 


KH)  KO.SK  24 
A  hiirh  crado,  complete, 
balanced  ration,  containing 
inolasses.  Palatable,  digesti- 
ble, adapted  for  teedint;  with 
low  gr.nde  rouuhuji.:. 

&Ae£maHe 

(.OI.DFN  ROD  ;? 
.\  his;h  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo- 
lasses.   PaLitabte  atui        / 
highly  digestible. 
F.specially  well 
adapted    for      ^    s 
use  with  low        /^"^ 
grade        y 
rough-      /r2. 

^r      \'  I!  i.rsTdA  1 1    • 

./It         book 

.»  irrdtm    of    tkr    w«i».- 

■    ^   '        IrtJ.Ftclirrtt'iiirt  !>'■'.' 


r/..N 


f:  -rrerr  of  raritiu  '  b^f^J' 

Sen  J   r  R  r./ h/   i»oi  on 


(\«vr) 


.><^ 


(Ann»r  ■*■) 


CRAWFORD   COUNTY.  PA. 

Sth  Modified   Accredited  area  in  U.  S. 

llimilo-<u  Ml*  thiirMni-ti  wtiii  lun »•  l«»«t  part  <tr 
nU  "f  Ihi'lr  .liiirii-  III  lh<-  Tulwr.  uliii  T--«t  U.iw 
iiiriie  I"  rr  fur  rfi>l:i.  •■mi-iil».  Tliiy  liinr  i>iir 
chiixil  1  liiiii  i^>»"  iihil  lii-lf<r«  "f  >>iir  fiiniitT-  nml 
ii.iw  tinvr  ili'iin  ilalrli-%  <it  their  ii»n.  Wf  liiin' 
nU  "f  tUv  iiiiijiir  lirf.<l-,  IniIIi  I'lin-ltntl  khiI 
<:r»<li'>.  Till  111.  wtiiii  j.iii  mill.  !.<-l  ii«  .iiiiitc 
\>>il    )i4lniil    iiirlMiiil     n%i>riiC'"*. 

ihir    *ri\  l(  t—    :irr     frpf 
Crkwfard    Co.    Cooperative    Dairy    Improvement   k 
Salai    Att'n.        Maiket    Ko\i>«.        Meadville,    Fa. 

3S0  COWS  350 

T.  •.  Mi«  ■!••«  TmCMI 

Twii  Ilnilrf.l  Mil"."!'!  o"l  <;  i.'t  i<i-v  SpiliMrn  for 
...If  (  .111  I"  -fell  «ii-  il»>  111  iM^i'irmi  m-ai  our  >»rj< 
IMI  l>,.t  U|.".>hi.lii  0'».  Ill  '"■'  .Miiil"ii«  iverr  Tii.« 
ili-      Kioo    i.i>    xn     ..'I'l    <■    "1  ii.t.il   10  f'  ;iiew;i.r» 

WISCONSIN    DAinr  CATTLE   MARKET 
Trevor,  WU.— On  Sea  Line 

45    Mil.-*    S     W.   ot    Mil*..    i«    milM    N.    W.   Chiraj). 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FRITZLYN    FARMS 

OffvrioB  Real    BarKa>«!>   •"    Guernsey* 

Hull-     trniii     l\>.i     iiMUiiii"     IM    I""    .<iiir» I     "1 

\  It  .liOii«  iiji  l.>  7i«>  II-  f.i;  •'I'"'  '■>  ll'lii'i'l'^ 
<;.>.i<l  i;i»i.  |.rl/t  wiiiiiiiii:  \  II.  ""H  "f  l.iO'.' 
«iil.r  rmiill.r  ..uI  "f  tilirh  r.'...pl  .Ion  \U" 
low.  iiihI  li.il.r«  \i.r..lll.-.l  li.T.I.  li.k-iil  l>r  !•• 
I.|,»kI  l.-l.  \\<\<<-  I. -I"  1  .1-  fill  .I...  rli.ll..:,  lO.I 
I.ri.  r.        FRITZLYN    I  ARMS.      Pipemvillo,    P.i. 


Hfg.  Gm-iii.«v  BiilU.    I   1..  li:  ».  "I'l.  ,*•';;',",•> 

I,    HI.Ml  III!      I  .■.ni\>;ll.r     Itilul      f:l'  liliT    illlll     ll"l- 

A.    U.   Kennel,  R.  2.  »<"""'    Brook.  »n. 


^a»-  tr.ound.  hut  h..  will  sow  ;    Holst*in  Bulll 
^roP'*  and  not  lot   the  Hist  crop 
"le  Kii.iind.    "Will  this  bo  hard 


the 


*  Riouiuf?"  a.sked  Mr.  Ward. 
'•  *as  niy  reply,  "but  it  will  not 
'^^  'o  it  if  you  feed  it  well. ' 


•■  ,r    ..>!••      (r.iiii    an    •    •roilH-l 

»|.|,.  ■(«.•     'r...      K     I'    <».    I",  -'i-   "'"   l.lOilH'.  I"il 
i.T     .11.1    4  •,.    I"  II       \Ni    '<•"""'■■',„,     .  „. 

Cryital   Spring   Stock   Farm.         Littl»«town.    r». 


VERY    PROMISING,    w.ll     iti-wii.    ""H'J    •''•7,';' 

i»-ir.r.  7  ill-"-,  mi.i  .""•  '•!  II  '!:;'»"„■  'V-  *''"''i," 

"llnrl  W.    r.     McSPARRAN.     Fiirn.ta.    Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  rw«t  M.wwl  lini-n 
llfrd  T.  1>.  .Siireillieil  Mmn^iU  of  l>..in  ••'\  nml 
all  ««•■>.  Geo.  B.  Mc-C<nnell.    Wellinctaa.  Ohii 


CATTLE 


BUCK    *    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

Ilercfonl  Cattle   -Pulaml-China  Hoe<  -Hamitaklrt 
AieeD-    Itratt     Hunes  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY.  Mottonville.   Poana. 

A.ngus  Cattle   "  7,;,T,""' 

Writ.-    BAYARD    BROS..  Wa)ra«>kurg.    Pa. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD     REGISTERED     SHORTHORN 

B17LL.    'r     I!     |i»i.-il.    i«li«i.iKi. 

R.    E.    CARROLL.  We?t    Finley,    Pa. 


SWINE 


Feeduij  Pif.  I-''  '■>  ■'•"  "■"•  -^4. .'ill  to  SS.iHI  ai'<  nril 
iiiif  M/.i-  TiMik  ilclnir-  nji  Intie  |.if,.M.i«il> 
rnlAiiil  rhiiiM' 


Stanley   Short,  Ohenwold,   Dei. 


DUROCS.  I'l-p  -crvl.*'  Kijif*:  elll*  jiti.l  ^kw.. 
I.T.1I  I'T  l;tii'  S-;i't,  t;irrt«»  S(ti-irttf  himI  lull  plgv 
Will.      J.    W.    \Villiim«oii.    Miirtaysville.   W.    Va. 


Registered  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ,J  ;,ll,\ 

«ll      III)'      \**--i      "f      'M»Mt|illlJ,      fill  i  I*  t  .Ml  (111  1      tflllir;!  lit  •■«•)) 

\Vrtii>  J.  W.  Cddy  A  Son.    R.ft.  MartinnbuvK.W.VA. 

LARGE  BERKSHiRES  ,:,;rrA' 

,.  i.iilv    ,..1   -ii.      DilM  4:  C.'Kii.iii,    Ro«eville,    Olii'i 

12s  BIG  TYPE.  |..'.li.'r. .  il  r,..i.v  \v:iiii'-i  frnm 
l.iir  |.n.i-iliT~  Mill  lit;;  li.lii-  rii..-.|  nitiit  nml 
r.lii|i|»'i|  "11  iiiir^al.        C.  E.  Ca<i<el.    Her«liey,  P.>. 

QUALITY    CHESTER    WHITE   .|.r!ii8    l-.irs   .nii<l 

Kill*.  t'"\   I'  Mi  ii-'i-     UI  ~i...  k  «.M  run  nil 

ii|>l<r'..iil.    A.    H.    Crowiioiei     Mt.     Sreilnif.    Oliio 


SHEEP 
REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

»i    lliiiii*.    ■•lit-    .tiMl    I  \\ .,  ;  |.rtr-<»lil*.    111    t'.w*-".    iinf   !•' 
I  hri'e  >  fur-'ilii"..    nil   .if    \%  hii-li   »i>-    *ir«il    fr.»ifi    iml 
.itniiillhc  niiii-    J.  W.   Burket  A  Son.  Tyrone,  Pi 

THIRTY  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE,  one  anl 

I  wi'-i  t-nr ''I*!    raiiiH.    siro.l    l>v    imr    liiiiNirttHl    mniK. 
HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beavar,  Pa 

SHROPSHIRES    AND   OXFORD   RAMS    Tor    -..I. 
II.L'i'If'       |.,iii».i-^      fill  i.isii.'-l         I'll-.-i      r«.jt«-inM'«l»'. 
BROCKETT   FARMS.  Atwater.   Ohio 

Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  i„„1.T;;,'.i'';:,,„ 

L     M.     HEIOHWAY.  Bliiffton      Ohio 


SHROPSHIRE     and    OXFORD    RAMS. 

.<J-'.      up.        SlllMfncI  M'll      Ktlili-|1ll1l'l*4l 

PIONEER   STOCK  FARM.  Aceata,   Ohio 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE   RAM  LAMBS.    I  In. 

,.1  .  .        11. n. I.       I.ii       -,  r  >  1.  .  I'll  ».'.".  IHl 

M>CaLLOt)GH    FARMS.  NewviUe,  Pa. 

P__     CbIa      I!  I'-     of     In.iiiv     1'     Ti|»'     Kilali" 

ror    »5mie    m. .,.,,„„      mmmom    nmi    w.-.i    Ton, 

l.ii.'il.      Lee   R     Srott    k  Bonn.   Biirgett«town.    Pi  . 


Remember  the  Cheviots 


*    '.  11      1.1:1'  nic     >o    r 
■  III.  t-     lilt      loin* 

M.i    :•  .  II  111!-  I  ,.m..    K.  X.  Poiti'i.    Cortiia,  P.i. 


ihil     i-Wc*.   i.if-1'i 

i  C'llIor.MMltfl 

NewviUe.    Pi 


Hampshires  ,'"  "\,  ":,'  ': 

ELMER    WHISI.KR. 

LIPifCOLN  "ram    LAMBS 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


THE  weakest  factor  in  the  farm 
product  markets  continues  to  be 
the  general  business  situation.  In  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  corn  the  bullish  trend  is 
particularly  strong,  and  higher  price 
levels  would  be  anticipated  except  for 
the  feeling  that  consumer  demand  is 
likely  to  put  the  brakes  on.  As  to  the 
business  outlook  not  much  that  is  en- 
couraging appears  in  current  reports, 
but  the  belief  is  expressed,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  that  at  least  the 
usual  seasonal  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  this  fall,  and  some  go  as  far 
as  to  predict  that  the  gain  will  go  be- 
yond that. 

Little  Change  In  Hogs 
Quality  of  hogs  has  improved  some 
this  week,  as  not  so  many  of  the  light- 
lights  have  been  received.  The  aver- 
age price  at  $10.05  was  a  nickel  higher 
than  last  week  and  just  that  much 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Eleven  mar- 
kets had  330.000  hogs  this  week  against 
390,000  a  week  ago.  For  the  year  to 
date  the  run  at  these  eleven  points  to- 
tals 18,201,000,  compared  with  19,402,- 
tiOO  at  this  time  last  year. 

In  the  futures  market  lights  sold  at 
$10.50  for  September  delivery  and  at 
$9  for  December.  Medium  weights 
brought  $10.70  for  September,  $9.75  for 
October,  $9.05  for  December  and  $9.50 
for  January,  options  for  the  last  named 
month  opening  this  week.  These  prices 
are  about  in  line  with  those  for  last 
week.  The  packers  do  not  at  this  time 
expect  to  be  able  to  put  up  their  win- 
ter pork  at  less  than  around  $9  for 
best  hogs.  That  seems  to  be  the  best 
opinion  at  this  time. 

Tu-o-u-ay  Trend  in  Cattle 
A  two-way  trend  has  appeared  in 
the  cattle  market,  with  best  grades 
steady  to  higher  and  everything  from 
medium  down  lower.  This  is  the  rule 
at  this  time  of  year,  as  the  western 
grass  cattle  appear.  So  far  these  west- 
erns have  not  shown  up  in  volume, 
though  more  of  them  are  certain  to 
come  from  now  on.  Top  steers  sold  at 
$12.60  this  week,  that  price  being  paid 
for  both  heavies  and  yearlings.  Later 
in  the  week  the  market  developed 
some  weakness  on  everything  except 
the  best  kinds.  Butcher  stock  prices 
are  as  much  as  $1  a  1.35  lower  than 
ten  days  ago,  and  heifers  up  to  $2  low- 
er. Average  price  of  steers  was  $10.75 
this  week,  a  gain  of  25c  over  last  week. 
But  the  real  condition  of  the  market 
on  steers  of  the  better  grades  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  week  1,158  steers 
have  sold  at  $12.25  or  better,  against 
only   318  last   week. 

Feeders  are  still  pretty  much  wait- 
ing on  the  westerns  to  show  up  before 
entering  the  market  in  any  consider- 
able numbers.  While  fancy  yearlings 
are  quoted  up  to  $8.75,  the  bulk  of  the 
good  kind  are  now  moving  at  $7Ti7.50. 
Farmers  who  have  feed  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  confidence  in  the  cattle  pros- 
pect and  are  not  certain  about  being 
able  to  buy  them  cheaper  later  on. 
Ijinibs  Lower 
Lamb  prices  dropped  steadily  up  to 
the  closing  days  of  trade  when  there 
w-a.s  some  slight  recovery.  Observers 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  big 
packers  have  not  only  been  having 
pretty  much  their  own  way  in  the 
lamb  market,  but  have  been  making 
a  good  thing  out  of  it.  They  have  been 
PcllinB  their  fresh  lamb  at  higher 
prices  than  recently  while  live  lamb8 
arp  resting  them  no  more  money.  Av- 
erage price  of  lambs  this  week  was 
$8.10,  just  50c  le-'s  than  last  week  and 
S4.T0  under  a  year  ago. 

The  volume  of  westerns  .so  far  is 
Just  moderate.  That  they  wii:  have  to 
come  in  latge  numbors  is  the  prevafl- 
inu  opinion.  Best  feeding  lambs 
brou>;hl  $7.60  this  week,  with  $7  30  the 
top  <iuotation  at  the  close.  Plenty  of 
fefileis  seem  willinjr  to  pay  up  to  $7. 
Weakness  in  Wheat 
Peptenibf-r  whfat  at  the  low  point 
this  w<ek  was  off  40  ,  c  from  the  sea- 
f on  s  hijrh:  Dect-mber  39c,  and  May  17c 
Riui  a  little  over.  The  trade  continue.s 
ixtriniely  bearl.-fh,  and  apparently 
with  good  reason.  All  factors  are  on 
the  weak  si<le.  Corn  feeling  is  bullish, 
hut  there  is  doubt  a.s  to  prices  moving 
to  a  nuirh  higher  levpl.  because  they 
are  now  out  of  line  with  wheat  and  a 
good  many  other  commodities.  One 
crop  expert  figures  that  ax  a  minimum 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be 
fed. 

The  average  of  the  private  estimates 
on  corn  yield  was  1,948.000.000  bushels. 
That  is  their  September  1  guess,  and 
they  are  always  about  in  line  with  the 
later   government   report.    That   would 


mean    the    smallest    corn    crop    since 
1901,   and   our  corn   area   is   nearly   6,- 
000,000  acres  larger  than  it  was  then. 
No  Compulsory  Pool 

Reports  from  Saskatchewan  indi- 
cate that  the  plan  for  a  100  per  cent 
compulsory  wheat  pool  is  dead,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  A  referendum 
among  growers  has  just  been  complet- 
ed. Of  48,545  ballots  cast  on  the  propo- 
sition, 32,653  favored  and  12,991  op- 
posed. While  83,000  ballots  were  sent 
out,  voting  was  ignored  by  34,455 
members.  It  is  said  that  the  result  of 
the  plebiscite  does  not  show  sufficient 
unanimity  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
pool  to  suggest  that  the  government 
would  entertain  a  proposition  for  such 
legislation.  Two-thirds  of  the  pool 
membership  of  the  three  provinces  are 
located  in  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
compulsory  pool  idea  developed. 

Chicago,  Sept.  6,  1930.  Watson 


Produce  Market  Review 

'X'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  dur- 
-'-  ing  the  past  week  was  irregular 
and  prices  fluctuated.  Fine  quality 
eggs  were  in  light  supply  and  met  a 
fairly  active  demand.  Stock  of  aver- 
age quality  was  difficult  to  sell  and 
the  price  was  largely  a  matter  of  bar- 
gaining. 

Graded  nearby  whites  sold  within  u 
range  of  32'^39c,  while  white  henner- 
ies brought  34'!ij36c.  Mixed  colors  sold 
at  28';/ 29c  and  ordinary  firsts  at  24-5) 
25c. 

The  New  York  egg  market  was  un- 
settled but  nearby  hennery  whites  ad- 
vanced three  cents  during  the  week. 
Most  other  grades  held  steady  at  un- 


changed prices.  Top  grades  of  white 
tggs  sold  at  41ii'47c  per  dozen,  with 
the  lower  grades  ranging  from  19W40c. 
Brown  eggs  brought  27'ri'44c  and 
mixed  colors  18'<i35c. 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
was  steady  to  firm  with  prices  tending 
higher  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 
Receipts  of  nearby  stock  were  mod- 
erate and  consisted  chiefly  of  broilers. 
Leghorn  fowl  were  quoted  at  20ffi22c 
per  pound,  colored  fowl  at  TZfiiTc. 
Rock  broilers  25Tt32c.  Reds  22«27c 
and  Leghorns  20'!i26c.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  were  rather  light  and 
there  was  a  fair  demand  for  broilers 
which  sold  at  prices  rangmg  from  25c 
a  pound  to  35c. 

PoUto  Markets  Improve 

Potato  markets  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  Light  offerings  and  a  more  act- 
ive demand  were  responsible  for  the 
advance.  The  movement  from  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  was  active, 
but  other  sections  were  fairly  light. 
Shipments  averaged  around  700  cars 
daily.  Pennsylvania  has  begun  to  roll 
a  few  cars  and  the  movement  from 
Maine  has  begun. 

There  is  great  Interest  in  the  Sep- 
tember crop  report  which  will  be  is- 
sued soon.  Most  dealers  and  growers 
believe  that  it  will  show  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  estimated  crop  since 
many  sections  have  suffered  from 
drouth  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  through  all  of  August.  In  Maine 
there  has  been  too  much  rain  and 
blight  damage  has  reduced  prospects 
materially.  In  a  few  sections  of  the 
country  drouths  have  been  followed 
by  good  rains,  but  the  growers  believe 
that  frosts  will  probably  kill  the 
stocks  before  the  potatoes  make  any 
growth  of  any  account. 


LIVESTOCK 


PiZTsaumom 

OattU 

Monday's  supply  was  about  60  carloads. 
Demand  was  fair,  and  good  killers  were 
all  wanted  at  prices  which  showed  little 
diflerence  from  last  week,  while  ordinary 
and  medium  classes  looked  lower.  One 
larload  of  1,340-pound  grassers  brought 
$9.1'5.  and  a  few  carloads  of  handy-weight 
fed  steers  the  same  figure.  A  few  good 
weighty  graasers  brought  J9.  Good  handy 
butcher  steers  went  at  |8'S8.25  largely, 
fair  kind  J7.50'6  7.75.  Useful  light  steers 
.sold  around  the  $8  line,  not  many  good 
enough  to  beat  $7.50.  Fair  light  grassers, 
not  fat  enough  to  suit  killers  and  not 
good  enough  to  suit  feeders,  went  at 
J6.75'}i7.  Ordinary  light  grassers  brought 
MW6.50.  Heifers  were  generally  steady, 
good  ones  going  around  $7.50.  with  a  few 
at  $7.75.  Useful  butcher  heifer.n  cduIiI  be 
had  nt  $6.50ti7.25.  Fat  cows  were  firm  at 
$6  for  tops  and  $6@6.S0  for  pretty  good 
butcher  material.  Canners  went  largely 
at  $3.  Fresh  cows  steady — few  above  $85. 
Bulls  were  lower,  several  carloads  being 
offered.  Good  handy-weight  butcher  bulls 
■  i.uld  be  had  at  S6.S0  or  a  little  more,  with 
u.«eful  kind  around  $6.  Few  heavy  bulls 
were  offered  or  wanted. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers   None  here. 

Choice    steers      $9  oo@  9  25 

Good  to  choice.   1.200  lbs 

or  over     8  50®  9  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 8  OOW  8  50 

Plain   heavy  steers   7  OOW  7  5<i 

Choice  h.Tndy-weight  steers  . .     8  25''i)  8  75 
Good   butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

M 50   lbs. 8  00«i>  8  2.') 

Fair  to   good,  do 7  50®  8  00 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  ISli  7  25 

Common,   do 5  75®  g  25 

c,o, .d    light   butcher  steers    ...     7  75»  8  00 

Fair  to  good   light  steers  7  SSW  7  7.". 

<'ommon  to  medium,  do 6  Wii  6  75 

Inferior  light  rteers  5  OO'U'  5  5(i 

Feeders    Nominal 

.'Jto.kers     Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers    7  25®  7  7." 

r„in<\   to  choice  heifers    6  50®  7  25 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  SOW  6  2.1 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  00«i  5  in 

Choice  fat  cows    .S  .Vi''i   6  ..0 

c.ood  to  choice  fat  cows  5  OO'ff  5  50 

Fair  to  goixl  inws     4  5<)'<i   5  imi 

Common  to  fair  cows 3  50W  4  2.'> 

Canners 2  5(IV  3  25 

Fre.-h  cow.'*,   calf  at  .<«ide   30  00'ir90  00 

Clioice   h«'nvy   Imll.*    6  25vi    C  ."in 

Choice  handy  liutiher  bulls...     6  .'i»i'»i   6  Vi 

Good  handy  bulls       6  25'»i    6  .'Hi 

Fair  to  good   Imlls    5  So^.i  6  2.1 

Common  to  fair  hulls   5  «»'«   5  iVi 

Inferior  t)ulls  4  mi',,   5  oit 

Monday's    KcprecenUtlve    Sales 

Steers 

N'o     Wi     Pr.     N...    \vt     Pr.     .No.    Wt     Pr 

l>v  13ri9      9.25      1«  11  SO      9.25      17  1174      9.25 

3  1273      9.00      14   1247      9fiil      20  1173      M.lKi 

■:■:  1168      9.(»0        3  1146      9  00      1.3  1106      S.75 

IS  ll.V.      8  40      25  1121       >I2.''>      12  1068      K.2.'. 

11    KLW      S25      22  1071       K.I5      16  1100      S  00 

•14  938      8.00        6     916      K  (10        6  1030      7.7.-> 

8  1025      7.,V>      14     995      7 .%      V,    9.57      7.,Vl 

14     933      7.25      12  1010      7.IH)        5     9.VI      7.00 

20    931      7.00        6     S.'ie      6.'/)       7     824      6.00 

•9     two      6.00 

(•)     Mixed. 

■ofs 
Monday's   supply    was    Ii»<ht,    only    kU<ut 


20  double-deck  carloads.  An  early  sale  of 
handy-weight  hogs  was  made  at  $11.85. 
but  other  buyers  refused  to  pay  this  fig- 
ure, bidding  $11.65  for  .sorted  lots.  The 
market  finally  settled  to  $11.6S®11.75  for 
good  handy  weight.s.  A  few  360-pound 
hogs  brought  $11.55.  but  heavy  weights 
ranged  from  $11  for  extremes  up  to  $11.50 
for  those  not  far  over  250  lbs.  Fortunate- 
ly few  light  Yorkers  and  pigs  were  offer- 
ed, for  the  demand  is  quite  narrow  for 
these  kinds.  The  lights  sold  at  $10910.25 
and  the  pigs  at  $9.50'^  10  according  to  con- 
dition. A  few  hogs  are  showing  evidence 
of   wheat   feeding. 

Hea\-y    $11  00®11  50 

Hea\-y  mixed   11  SO&ll  65 

Medium  wts.,  180-300  lbs.  ...  11  6S011  79 
Heavy  Yorkers,  165-180  lbs.  . .  11  65«IH  75 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...  10  00010  25 

Pigs,  90-100  lbs 9  50«10  00 

Roughs    8  509  9  00 

Stags    S  009  6  SO 


Monday's  supply  was  about  14  double- 
deck  carloads.  Both  sheep  and  lambs  were 
stronger  and  good  ones  moved  promptly. 
Good  handy  wethers  brought  $4  75«i5.  one 
double-deck  going  at  the  outside  figure 
and  one  at  $4.85  straight.  A  few  heavy 
ewes  brought  $3.50«f>4.  Good  lambs  were 
all  wanted  at  $10  per  cwt.,  culls  out  at 
$7''i7.50,  but  common  culls  sold  on  down 
to  $5''/'5.50.  Nothing  doing  in  feeder  lamb.«. 
Ea.itern  demand  fur  lambs  is  better,  the 
early  crop  being  out  of  the  way  and 
others  not   ready. 

Good  to  best  wethers  $4  75®  5  00 

Good    mixed    4  501i>  4  75 

Fair   to   good,   do 4  00«  4  SO 

Common  to  fair   3  00©  4  00 

Inferior    sheep    1  SO'tt  2  50 

Good  to  choice  lambs  9  SO'd'lO  00 

Medium,  do 8  OOW  8  50 

Culls  and  common,  d<> 5  SOW  7  50 

Calves 

The  supply  for  Monday's  market  was 
linhl.  .-ibout  650  h^ad.  The  trade  was  ac- 
tive and  prices  were  higher.  Good  veal 
•  ulves  went  at  tiSii  \3.Ta.  bulk  at  $13.  with 
second."!  $9W10.50  and  common  on  down 
to  $0. 

Sells  Heavy  Steers 

L:ist  week  H.  O.  Montgomery.  Pros- 
Iicrity.  Pa.,  sold  to  AIpx  Thompson,  buyer 
for  Wilson  &  Co..  218  heavy  sras.sers 
.Sfvpn  larloads  of  th«'.«»'  steers  were  weigh- 
ed at  Pittsburgh  on  Mnnday.  the  123  head 
averaging  1,368  ll>s.  Tlie.«e  cattle  were 
Ihli  ker  than  unytlilni'  on  the  I'lttsburnS 
market  on  Monday  and  showed  what  the 
lilueprass  of  simlljwestern  Pennsylvania 
will  do  even  in  a   dry  year. 


Late  in  the  week  New  J(!r^ty  ^i^l 
ping  points  reported  salejr  if  CobiJ 
at  $2.75''a'3  per  150-pound  i.cX  f .  0,  f 
and  on  Saturday  some  hCtt  «« 
made  at  somewhat  higher  prices. 
Pittsburgh  New  Jersey  ^tock  sold 
$3.10'ii>3.50  per  150-pound  "aci!,  in 
adelphia  at  $2.85^3.25,  ar.d  in  WmJ 
ington  at  $3.25.  New  Yoi/;  repcrtJ 
Cobblers  of  only  fair  qut.ty  bringiJ 
$2.50 ffi  2.75.  Reports  from  :.'tw  JtrtJ 
indicate  that  many  shipj.;r,g  stitioj 
will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  'r.d  cf  1 
week. 

•       "Sweets"  Weaker 

The  sweet  potato  markets  were  ga 
erally  weaker  although  supplies 
most  markets  were  moofrat*. 
warm  weather  may  be  pt.r.:y  resfJ 
sible  for  the  lack  of  (itrr.&r.d.  Ne 
Jersey  yellow  sweets  so.d  tt  $l^ij 
per  S  basket  in  Philace.pr.ik,  wt 
the  general  jobbing  price  if  Ea.?t«l 
Shore  sweets  was  $3'5i4..'jO  ptr  bwrj 
in   the   East 

Elberta  peaches  were  scnsewh 
weaker  this  week  and  tr.*  ftuH 
range  was  $2.2S((i>3.25  per  t.jrhel  a| 
pies  continued  very  quiet  with  pria 
unchanged.  W.  R.  W.| 
O 

Produce  Quotations 

FXIX.ADBZ.PHU 

Traits.— APPLES,  N.  J.  &  P.. ,  '>  WkiJ 
30e50c.    PEACHES,  N.  J.  &  P..    S.  tsklj 
various  varieties.  75c®$1.35.   PE.'liS,  N.  J 
H  bskts,  Seckles,  $1'«j1.50.    CRaB.IPPL 
N.   J.,   '«   bskts..   506  7Sc. 

TagatablM.— BEANS     (sn^p)    .N.    J., 
bskts.,    green.    30  f$  66c.      L'.liA    BEA-NJ 
N.    J..    S    bskts.,    $1.76'a2.25.     EIETS, 
tt  N.    J.,   per   bunch,    V^i'-i':.    CARP.O 
Pa.  &  N.  J.,   per  bunch,   I^i:  .  CABBAGi 
N.   J.   &   Pa.,    H   bskts.,   25'(ii<-.    (XC\:i 
BERS.  N.  J.,  %  bskts.,  50'u«,::.    CELXRl 
N.  J.  hearts,  per  bunch,  2«3-.-   OXIO.nJ 
N.   J..   %   bskts.,   yellows,   'J)<ft,'y.   COR 
N.  J.  *  Pa.,  H  bskts..  40'a5(''-.   PEPPER 
N.    J..    S    bskts.,    bullnose,    o<'aO('C. 
MATOES.   Pa.   U  N.   J..   H   l -''.:!.  3fcli 
SWEET     POTATOES.     .N.     J       '»    t'lcJ 
yams,    75c©$l.     LETTUCE,    ::     T    cntd 
Big    Boston,    50975c.     POTATOES.  N. 
■'.k  bskts.,   SO'tt 75c;   100-lb.  s;.  •  •,  Ccttia 
No.  I's,  $1.85«2. 
Hew    Tork 

UUrCASTSH 

Bnttar. — Country  butter.  -.J  .Jv:  a«d 
ery  butter.  44«f50c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,    38®  40c. 

ZlTMsed  poaltry.  — Chick*":.  na«l 
each;  springers,  60cH|i$1.25  »i.  '.;  frJcH 
$1.50@2.50  each:   squabs.   25'(i'V.c  »i.cli. 

mits.— A  P  P  L  E  S,      10  '-i  It       ••« 
PEACHES.  30« 25c  qt.     PEAR'r'    .ieXICl 
box.     GRAPES.    6''rf8c    lb.     T  L'JMS.  :i| 
20c   qt.     CRABAPPLES,   Ibi-.'.i     ■.  pit. 

▼•CetablM.— BEANS,  (.s^r,r^i  :5t3(<J 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  auvX-:  pM  boT 
BEETS,  8*1 10c  bunch.  CABEaOE.  KI| 
head.  CARROTS,  8©10c  bi-i.'  f.  C.*ll 
FLOWER.  20'!i30c  head.  CF.r-JIF.T.  ici 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  S^ff'  'a'V  ^''4 
PIANTS.  iy<i2r,c  each.  t:-W>'t.  It 
head.  LETTUCE.  S-ii  15c  h*»d  O.MOIJ 
30®25c  >4  pk.  POTATOES.  lliiM  *  fj 
$1.25«1.50  bu.  SWEET  POTATOES. «  J 
>4  pk.  PEPPERS.  3«8c  eacr.  PARSLiT 
24i'5c  bunch.  PEAS.  359^40c  ,  p* 
ISHES.  5«i8c  bunch.  SPINAC!-:  ::£'' 
pk.  TOMATOES.  5«i  10c  p;  TVR?-'' 
15c  >♦  pk.  CORN,  sweet,  '.y*i*y  <Jt'^ 
MUSHROOMS.  25ti30c  pt. 
TOHX 

Batter.— Country.    40*i45'-:    w^^.-ktcr. 

Begs.— Fresh.    34«i38c. 

Poultry.— Hens.    20ti24c:    .j.-..'.»«r». 
32c:  dressed  hen.s.  75cfi$1.75  •-'(.:  'l'^'^ 
ers,   dressed,   75c«i$1.35. 

PnUts APPLES,    10«20f     ,    pit. 

$1.75  per  bu.    PEARS.  10c  t    i    -^ 
PEACHE.S.    26-0  35c    ',    pk. 

▼•getables.— POTATOE.«.  :«  ■■'>  ' 
85c'tf$l  25  hu.   CABBAGE.   3'  .:     '<!    ^'■ 
ERY.    5«15c   stalk.    LETTU'  T    :(a:« 
CARROTS.    5c    bun.  h.    BEET-     I     tf^ 


CHICAOO 

Chliuco.  .Sept.  8  -Cattle  reieipts  amount- 
ed to  26.000  head.  Best  steer.s  were  steady 
.•iiid  .sold  up  to  JI2..VI:  others  weak  to  25c 
lower. 

Sogs 

About    3.^ono   h.iB«.    tncliidinK   13.000    ■  dl- 
loits.  "    were    on    hand.     Heavy    hogs    and 
iinderweiKhts   were   a   dime  hltcher.    others 
fte.Tdy.     Top    ho>rs    brought    $11.30. 
■keep 

The  supply  lonsisled  of  35,000  head. 
.Market  steady  to  a  quarter  lower.  Best 
lambs  sold  at  $9.  while  the  bulk  went  at 
S»  25''o  R..10.  Feeders  wfre  1.  quarter  lower, 
i^elling   ut    Se«i7.25. 


CAULIFLOWER.    8<i  lOr    If 


tr:NAr 


20c  >4  pk.  BRAN.S.  fstring:-^-)  -^"^jJ 
pk.  LIMA  BEANS.  30«i  3.'^  f  TOX.ATOa 
10'<t'30c  '4  pk.  PEPPEP.'  :'••>'  •■I 
PICKLES.  lU'r/l.lc  .l.z.  >.!  ,  ■>' 
PXTTSBVBOH 

Batter.— Nearby    tubs.    !-      ■     '<  "'" 
and     standards.     39c:     S9 
score,   36c. 


Bggs.— .Nearby   firsts,   se' 


;•  ...:•! 


:-0'i3 


24'';28e:    extra    firsts,    new 
nearby    hennery    whites.    3" 

Poultry.- Live     hens.     !.<'•_ 
(Hum.   21Ji22o:    Leghorn.*.    I'       ^ 
"printers.    2.''>c:    old    ii"'*''.'  -'      ', 

geese    ]5W16c:    ducks.    IT'V       l-V*^' 
''1 40c   per  pair:    turkey.".  2' 

O 

PBBX>    MAXXI1 

The  following  fniotuti'   .• 
I'nd  nearby  shipment  Sejit' 
ing   to    the    V.    S.    Burcnu 
Economics,     They    shnw    t)  ■    •••''''', 
cost  of  feed   per  ton   lall  m      ''  '' 
and    grain    per    bu.shel    m         ••  -     c^ji 
draft    basis    delivered    I'li    !..<<'•'      '1 


delphia    and    S.  ranton    rate   p 


r.f«- 


Bran,      »30  .'iO'ii  .33;      .«taml.     1     i'-** '  1 
$32:  fl.mr  middlings.  J3.'.:       "    )^, 
43  per  cent,  $43.50:  gluten  (••  '   ♦";'  jji 
2  white  <«ts.  60c:  No.  2  y'  :  >•  '"^^     ^ 

CHICAGO   CASH   G»A1S 

Chicago.     Sept.     8— The     :      '  "^   :^,,,»i 


prices  niled  here  today:  N 


i«i.,.  rftl  1 


hS'xiSS'.c;  No.  2  yellow  en       .  -    .,    ji| 
2   white   corn.    $1.03\«i  1.''3     ^^    "     J 
corn.    99'.W99>.c:    No    2   ^'■*    '* 
4i41»«c:   No.   1    rve.  67':'"t> 


8SBDS  AMU   HVBSEBZXIS 


till)  \v  HK.A'l.  fSro«-  a  10  10  iHishplx  more  per 
zL  Siiiii"  work.  Cne  tiiiHhil  cjctra  !•«>■«  f"r 
l!j  Ijiiuuster  County.  rennx.vlviinlB.  »ee»l- 
JVnl,  soiiud,  (li.seiise  free,  ahwiliitcly  clemi. 
J,r,fiillv  KT«<1<"1.  liP«v.v  jIpIiIIiib.  SniiKith  «n>l 
rjjftip,)  \;iriell«»'*.  Less  H^ed  ro<|iiir»'tl  Also 
wtii»>'«t  ai'il  is''iiiilnc  Urinini  Alfnlfii.  Tim- 
l-hi  Uyt'.  Write  t<Mlay,  folcliT,  ftaniplos 
1  H  H'llTimn.  "o»  84-  Landi-vllle.  Ijiiica»t<T 
rwnt.v.    Tii.^ ^^ 

bTrPV^I  l-'.VI.KA  SEE»  90",  pure.  f«.aO. 
gi,"t  (I  XT.  9.1«  pure.  »3  ."Mi.  All  60  lb  bushel. 
jtiurn  -'■■■I    If   ""'    «atl«fled.  Goo.    Bownian, 

Coorarili^i     K.iii«n». 

;;T7m)i:M-V  IMtlVET  HKDT.E  ri-ANTS,  2  to 
J  f,.'.|  liifli  Extra  tlnf  plants.  I'-V.-iO  |ier  100, 
tll.uO   I"''    l.OOO.     Sohwartx    NurHtTlK.     Ijinna- 

itr.   I'a  

fEIlTIUKI)  TKI'MUI  LL  SEED  WHEAT.  Hlgh- 
„i  ie«i.  I'riri.*  rca.vonable.  DunUp  a  Son, 
Williaiii-i-Tt,    Dhio 

SELH'1 1  "  t'COI.  and  TninibiiU  upM  wlieat, 
tiH  i:.>~fn  Bre.  Tlmottiy  and  CloTer  Seed. 
r|j    I'.i.r  Seed  Co..   Mt.    Gilrad.    Ohio. 

BABY    CHXCHS 

lUltTI.^'^  CHICKS. — None  better.  Barred. 
wiltr  K'lIT  R<K<ka,  Reda,  Duff  Orploctona, 
;niiir  WtniKlottcK.  10c.  Brahman.  Glanta,  15c. 
iriiii..  I!i;ff  Leghorn*.  Anconan.  S)\  Ht-avy  Mix- 
,.]  ;>.'  I.lBlit  Mixed.  7c.  100^  delivery,  post- 
laii  Mnrtln's    Hatchery,    Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. 

fHlfK.s  r.  O  r>.— too  Rocka  or  Reda,  WOO: 
iMiunK  IT.OO;  heary  mixed,  t800;  llfht. 
nw  Delivery  guaranteed.  Eeedinc  ayatem. 
niiJtir  W'  to  maturity,  free.  O.  M.  Laurer. 
loi  43.    McAllitenille.     r». 

POVZiTBT 


M'.H.n'\  rilJ.ETS.  farm  ralaed,  healthy  xtiv  k. 
trilt»  l'.r.i«n  ami  Huff  lA-ghiim*.  White,  K\i1t 
ud  lUirri-l  U<«  k».  ItcilH.  Wyandottes.  Raff  ami 
tnilf  or|.iiicInn>.  lilnrk  and  White  Minorca". 
r,iini>.    I'.r.'ilinia>'.    I.Nns*hNn!<.    .Vni'onas    at    $\.m 


ifod  illii-triil^'d  i.|itaU>|r  freo.  Harry  wtKxl  Col)b. 
>'>il«iinl  |ii>irllMiIor  of  Itnliy  Chiika  and  Breed- 
isj  St..,  k     ililtysliure,    I'm 

fOE  S\ir  Humtrwl)!  of  extra  choice,  large 
tn*  i;iiirli-li  ."Strain  .S.  ('.  \nille  I.*Bhorn  Year- 
lii  111  ,■-  jl  IMI  eaih  ShipiHMl  on  approval. 
rtuli.f   U'l-.    Hlllview    Poultry    Farm,    /eeland, 

MI.I1 

UNCIll  I'    WHITE    I.KCIKiItX    llref.liiii:    Cork- 

(,>[>.    1*.  Mi«\  IviOltit     ^tht*'     iertitil-4l     t1o4  k       llHUIs' 

!»/nni«  jiHi  JI17  ICC".  r.iHikli'l.  North  I'lOiltry 
Tirtw     \I.  MUterville.     r«. 


UrtlTr.IXI.EIl   WHITE  LEGHORN  PfUJ-IT-S 

tnt^i   ■■II    free    mnge.    dNea'sc     frre,    from    fiur 
•TO  M-lf  Ii'^l     lirewleri*.     Trexler     KarinK.     .Vllon- 

\mT,,  Th  

IN'-.IISH     WHITE     I.EiiHOUN.S.-Pulleia     aud 

Co.'ifr»;i     Klin -r     Wliutler.     N»»vllle.     Pa. 

OOBH    HABTE! 


mil  MWS  ConN  HARVE.STER,  poor  man'a 
(■n »  ■■iih  »:;.'.  iKi  will.  Iiniidle  liliis  attach- 
ti*ii(,  ¥r^'^•  i*atalo|»   .showing   plcturex  of  harreiil- 

(f    l'r.„,.,v    Th.,    Sniiin.    Kiiii^n*.. 


HAT    AWD    OBAXH 


r"il  SM.I.  -Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Clov.r  .Mixed 
Mi\^-n^l  |Tnr«  i|ui>ted.  Write  u«  John  rvxlin 
Bir  C,  .    v.i.'    North    Clark    Street.    «'hl«  nifo.    111. 

ft  Iif\  ,.r  HANDLE  nn  commlaalon.  all  grades 
ki' ami  .t]«H     Georce  E.   Rotera  *  Co.,  Wabaah 

Wf .    fili.|>iir»h.     Pa. 

BABBITS 

(|MI.1T^  li.Vlir.ITS.  N.w  /...ilnnd  IIc^Ik.  Chin 
'liillcu  ni,.|  Kleiiil^h  Giant  ItatibltK.  exi-ellent 
'■^■^It-r..  ;ti  rvn-oitahlc  price-..  iCal>t)it<«  are  in 
P»'t  cl.iiiioul  nii,l  prmbK  e  liiioine  111!  <>'iir 
M»l  111  .tnil.-.!  CntnloE  fn-.'.  Hnrrv  W1-..I 
\'«>  N!ii..iimI  IiNlrlloilor  of  P.nliv  Thi.  k<  nml 
IifwMti.c  M'Hk.    i;etty«liiirK     Pn. 

VlKT  V.<i;  I'ltnriT."*  «ith  Chln.lilll.i  Ituhhits. 
ftlni^ii-    iii:ikiT-.    Wrilf  for  facts.  S4S  Conrn.r^* 

li«Mi     li        .T      C.,!,.. 

, PATBHT8 

•W.^Tol  ■;    \(  CKIT.VIIf.E   in    intunent   for   Ri-c 
•'ifn-l    |-,,i..„t      \M„rm.>»     M-nlx-*      Writo    for 
|ini.iil:ir.     .<4i..rliiii;    Ru.  k.    JMlltE.    Wuahiiiet.in. 

I.ADDBBS 

tSTI.Nsf.v  :.a1iI>i:rs.  in  !■■  i\n  f.ioi.  pes.rli.- 
'''t*  "ir.  ,  n*  fir.-'-iihl  frtMtrlit  prlv-es,  prompt 
■""  '      I  f.-in.>ii      .le«elt.     lil)i->. 


FOB   THE    HOME 


■  uix 


iilnie   III    l.,i'^:«ni     CiLti-.I    Wi».l    f..r 
■«',     "1  i  ■     |-unt|.     SiioM<l>">     fne.  H.     A 

■l-'l     Mir  ,     l'...\     r      ll.iriM.im.    Malm-. 


BDVCATION&Ii 

]".A.VI'1 1'  l\|\||;i.i.\TKI,\.    XIK.V     WOMEN     It 

*  'I'm..:-  (..r  G^n.Tlioii-iil  J  .1l^  «1i.-.  «V.-i<l 
•J™'*  .>"■:  iv  iiiipl..Mtii'iit :  piilil  VH..il1i>n«:  <otii- 
fBte.!!,,  :,!.,,„      ,u!TI(  li-ul        Tlio>i...|ii.N      Ne.-.l,-.| 

,.' ir.  «i,'..  tuiio-ht  iii.uiiii-   ;i<iii.  .SI    i.,rii. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

What  Our  Readers  Say 


(2311 


Bats 

DOES  any  reader  of  the   Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  know  how  to  keep 
bats  out  of  flues  and  buildings? 

Old   Subscriber. 


Wheat 

I  READ  in  the  local  papers  that 
crops  of  wheat  in  Greenbrier  and 
Monroe  counties,  W.  Va.,  have  been 
grown  this  year  ranging  from  21  to 
36  bushels  per  acre.  Some  farmers  in 
Nicholas  county  have  grown  very 
good  crops  of  wheat. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  if  a 
few  acres  of  wheat  had  been  grown 
by  all  of  the  farmers  who  have  land 
suited  to  wheat  growing  we  would 
be  much  better  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing winter. 

Wheat  is  good  feed  and  the  straw, 
while  it  is  not  the  best  of  roughage, 
would  help  out  when  hay  is  not  a 
half  crop  and  com  almost  an  entire 
failure  on  many  farms. 

If  we  can  grow  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  it  will  pay  cost  of 
production,  \^'ill  save  freight  bills  and 
hauling  feed. 

We  need  winter  crop.s  to  cover  the 
soil  during  the  winter.  Wheat  would 
save  some  of  the  plant  food  that 
would  otherwise  leach  away  and 
woiild  furnish  material  for  keeping 
up  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  even 
if  it  did  not  pay  a  large  profit  above 
cost   of   growing.  A.    J.    Legg. 

Nicholas  county,  W.  Va. 


Fall  Plowing  Is  Tough 

I  WENT  out  in  the  field  Saturday 
morning  where  a  man  had  l)een 
plowing  since  Monday  morning  with 
a  big  husky  team.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  field  another  fellow  began 
plowing  with  a  two-plow  tractor  late 
Friday  afternoon.  The  tractor  had 
plowed  by  noon,  in  about  seven  hours, 
more  than  the  team  had  done  the 
whole  week. 

With  the  ground  hard  and  dry  and 
the  weather  hot,  in  fact  in  any  case, 
the  tractor  gets  farm  work  done.  The 
general-purpose  tractor  is  now  im- 
pnived  to  the  point  where  a  crop  of 
corn,  for  in.stance,  can  be  produced 
from  plowing  to  the  last  cultivation 
in  lo.ss  time  than  it  formerly  took  to 
plow  the  ground.  ThJ.s  ha.s  been  prov- 
ed m  rough  limestone  land  in  Penn- 
.sylvania    this   year. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Van  Schoik  of  Michigan 
vi.><itt'(l  me  la.st  week,  while  on  .1  trip 
tliroush  Penn.sylvania.  and  told  me 
that  he  cultivated  ir>0  acres  of  corn 
in  two  day.s  with  a  four-row  general- 
purpose  tractor  outfit.  He,  of  cotirse, 
I  in  two  .shift.s;  one  man  .^t.irte<i  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  motning  and  qtiit 
at  noon.  The  other  man  began  at 
noon  and  ran  till  eight  o'clock  that 
cveninjj. 

Mt     If.t  Mar-tih-ill  of  Ohin,  the  (  liatii- 


pion  corn  grower  of  the  United  States, 
does  all  of  his  work  with  general-pur- 
pose tractors. 

Any  farmer's  income  may  be  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  simple  formula:  In- 
come equals  selling  price  minus  cost 
of  production  times  quantity  produc- 
ed. A  man  has  control  over  the  cost 
and  quality  he  produces  except  for 
floods   and   drouths. 

R.   U.   Blasingame. 


Lawns  in  Dry  Weather 

A  WEED  can  withstand  adverse 
conditions  of  growth  while  the 
crop  plants  including  the  desirable 
grasses  must  succumb  to  too  dry 
weather.  Consequently  there  is  now 
a  marked  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lawn  grasses  and  the 
weeds.  The  crop  plants  were  so  check- 
ed in  their  growth  that  the  weeds 
had  little  or  no  competition. 

One  man  noticed  how  the  knot 
weed  retained  its  vitality  and  green 
color  to  the  exclusion  of  all  grasses 
in  the  lawn.  He  became  interested 
and  decided  that  he  would  like  a  lawn 
entirely  covered  with  knot  weed.  He 
sent  in  a  .specimen  for  identification, 
asking  where  the  seeds  could  be  pur- 
chased. He  had  failed  to  notice  the 
same  weed  in  wet  weather  when  it 
was  no  doubt  so  coarse  that  he  would 
have  put  forth  every  effort  possible 
to  exterminate  it. 

The  aspect  of  many  lawns  i.s  that 
of  a  veritable  weed  patch  with  noth- 
ing showing  but  dandelion,  foxtail 
grass,  crab  grass,  purslane,  creeping 
spurge,  yarrow  and  other  weeds.  The 
grass  is  dry  and  apparently  killed 
but  no  doubt  the  roots  are  still  alive. 
In  a  few  places  the  roots  too  may  be 
injured,  especially  on  terraces  and 
where  much  trampling  has  been  done. 

What  shall  we  do  to  renovate  these 
lawns?  Remove  as  many  of  the 
weeds  by  hand  methods  as  possible 
and  when  the  rains  begin  wait  for  re- 
sults ?  No  doubt  95  per  cent  of  the 
lawns  will  show,  by  the  reappearance 
of  the  green  color,  that  the  roots  of 
the  grass  were  not  killed.  If  the 
grass  does  not  begin  to  grow  it  is 
evident  that  reseeding  mu.st  be  done. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  re.seed  the 
dead  spots  or  the  whole  lawn  than  the 
early  fall — from  the  first  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  September.  If  done  at  this 
time  the  young  grass  will  have  time 
enough  to  form  a  good  root  .system 
which  will  carry  it  through  the  win- 
ter. If  the  seeding  is  not  done  until 
l;iter  the  time  between  sowing  and 
freezing  weather  m.-iy  be  tn.>  .short  to 
establish  a  root  system  and  the  re- 
.sult  may  be  that  the  freezing  during 
the  winter  will  kill  the  young  grass. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  c)f  weed.s 

and  the  reseeding,  some  kind  of  plant 

food   should   be   applied     such   for   in- 

.'itance   as  a  good   grade   of   complete 

ci  tilizer  or  bone  meal.      K  M.  Oress. 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word  ~  per  insertioti 


Minimum 
charge  $1 .20 


Cash  must 
accompany  order 


PABM    XiAHS 


PEHNSTZ.VA>raA 


OXEII  I'U)  ACltKS  toll  llE.VT  ON  SHAKES. 
l'()  Head  Jerney,  over  au  C'henler  White  Ho({>. 
ShrojiMhlre  Sheep,  0(W  ■  hickeiin.  and  -HI  head 
Drome  Turkey.*,  all  bloodej.  Eull  inaihlnery 
outht,  lO-rixmi  Man>>ion,  free  eas,  on  imiiroveil 
roads,  5  or  0  milea  to  giK»cl  town.  Schools  aud 
ihurchea  within  I  mile.  My  tvmiiit  will  sell  hj» 
stuire  worth  the  money,  as  he  must  leave  thia 
fall.  Plenty  of  feed,  .\merk-an  Incubator.  tftlO. 
and    Ilroodera.    Gvod    market    for    anything    yim 

■  an  raise  and  deliver  to  roiisumer.  .\11  vour 
winter  aumdy  to  man  with  man  iwwer  to'nin 
idac-e.  Write  Ikix  107.  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
PitisburEh,    Pa. 

SELECTED  rich  iiroductlve  farma.  sl.so  poultry 
farms,  good  buildings  with  or  without  atock  anil 
machinery.  Locatlim  York  County,  iiart  or  all 
ia»h.  If  you  want  a  farm  of  the  better  class, 
any  size  or  iirl. e,  write  or  call.  Paul  M.  Sterner, 
lot.    York    Street,     Hanover.     I'enn'a. 

SEND    rOR    Ot'R    NEW  103O    CATALOGIE    of 

Lancaster    County    Farma  and    Homes    conlalniag 

desiTl|itlon  and  iirlces  of  77  proiwrtles,  >Ii-l"lure 
llros,.    yuarryvllle.    I'a. 

inSCEl.I.AWEOUS  I.AHPS 

STleotT  S    E.Vll.M    CATALOG,    Just    Out.— New 

■  lt'"ik  of  1.0<J0  HarKalus.  "  means  tHM>k  of  l.OiMI 
savings  for  joii.  Eaih  projierty  otTent  the  most 
liin.l.  finest  bulldlnics  ami  location,  the  best 
furm  ei|UlpiMent,  st<u  k  and  1  rops  lo  lie  had  at 
low  prh-e  and  easy  terms  quoted,  13H  Uig  pages 
alM.ut  l.OM)  i>U  tores.  pro|HTtles  desi  rib^-d  in  i'l 
states.  y.Mi  inn't  alT^.rd  to  buv  without  It, 
Write  today  for  Eree  i-ojiv,  strout  .VKen.-^ . 
UJJ  HE.     I.iin.1     Title     UMg  .     Phlla^lelphia.     Pii, 

OWN  A  EAP..U  I.\  .MINNESOTA.  I)AKoT,\, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wastuitgton  or  Oregon,  Crop 
|iaym>'nt  or  en-<y  terms  Eri-..  literature;  no-ii- 
tioii  state,  H.  W  Byerly.  :;.l  Northern  Paiilir 
HailMa.i,    St,    Paul.    .Miiiii, 

HAY  AMD  OBAIM  WABTEP 

WA.VTEP  --Hay,  (;rniu.  Pouu.m.,,  .\pples,  Cal>- 
l'«Ke.  uiii^ii-..  Carloads,  Pay  highest  iiiarliel 
prli.s,  .Xlfalfa  Hay  for  sale.  re«.<>mable  priies 
rtie    Hamilton    Co,,    New   Castle,    Pa, 


BAXN   EQVZPMENT 


CRl-MBS  STANCHIONS  are  guarantee*!  ta 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  suhjei  t 
to  trial  in  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
.\l.-*o  steel  (lartltions.  utalls  and  atanchlonn 
Water  biiwU.  Litter  and  Fee<l  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equiiimeni.  Send  for  t><>iklet.  Wlnthrop 
W     Dunhar,    East   Street.   Forrest viUe,    Conn. 


■a8CEii]:.AirEoirs 


WHY  BLA.ME  THE  RfLI.  when  yo.ir  cow  do* 
not  t>reed?  I'se  Cow  Cati  h  I  hour  before  servi.e. 
Ilesiilts  or  your  money  hack:  S.^  i-ents  for  oii# 
<ow,  f:;,90  for  tire  tows.  isi»t|iald.  Woodst.s-k 
l-'arni.    Route  "J.    Ilox    59  C.    Itenton,    Washlngt.m. 

.'.,000  .MILK  CAPS  TlliED,  Si»m  ial  prlnl.~l, 
your  name  and  ■•tlier  line's.  $2  >.">.  ilelherel, 
Clriular  ■  .V  free  .Vin.n.aii  .Milk  Cap  Ci  , 
.'..-.i>7    Pa.  iH.  ,    l>.tr.>lt      .>ll.  ii 

FILM  I>E\  EI.OPEII.  six  Ph.ito  Art  prints  and 
K'slakery  Mairaiiiie,  :j.'i.-  Phoio-.Vrt  Ftni-hers 
Hut.  hlu^'.Ti,     Kansas, 

C.VSH  Kill!  |»i;.VT.Vl,  GMl.li.  1>1A,M0N1IS.  ,\||. 
tl.|n..<      flil.r.     Si:>.     1:,     l;r.>ikl,Mi.     N,     V. 

IJul.L  ROOKING,  3  ply,  11. I.",  rrt-r  roll  lT»|i«ld. 
S,-nd    for    cin-iilar,    Wluik.-r    Itroj,,    Mlllls,    Ma»». 

TOBACCO 


IK.VF     Top,ACCl>.  — Guarant I      Rest      yualitv 

Ch.  wing  .".  pounds,  »I  .V)  III  $.•  .-.o.  Smoking. 
I'l.    *1  T5.    rliie    Free,    pay    |s.stnmn.  United 

1  iniiers,     n.Trdwell,     K ■»ii 1 11.  ky 

GULP  LEAP  TOR  Act  11:  mild,  mellow,  like 
lire  ..Id  win...  Sue. king.  4  I'l-  .  j»l  mi:  Chewing. 
4     St.J.'i    ■..•stpulil  Iieliiioiii    Farms,    li.nt    T, 

<  liHlhani.     Virginia, 

i.riiltGIA  P.UIGHT  \.y\V  SM<iKI.Vi!  T'lUAC 
III.  Sntisfai  tl"u  G'oiriiit...Ml  I'osttmi.l  ."•  !>••  imU 
..  .,-      ...      ...     ^villlao.s.    i^olliMaii.    tia. 


M  ::i 


w     w 


SZTVATIONS 


>••  .A|\.'\.  single.  «:iiir«  wiirli,  im.ferMiil. 
I'll  ilnlry,  liaiseil  i.n  fjnn  Hn  liand  milki-r.  Ref- 
iieii.es.    John    <;.itt,    Gl  11    Ka-ton,    W.    \a 


lONEY 


l'i.\i;.s    PIKE    lloNEV,-  Ne«    1  rop     .e.-lb.    pail, 

.«!    I-"     |".-li.alil      S.Hisfa. 'ioi     vi.-iritTti  •  .1      \S       C 


I  "U-.     Mllhill. 


v»*>^  can  be  used  as  a 

base  for  conci*ete  floors.  . 


yHATfJ^o  Cinders? 

^OU  CAN  GET  THEM  EA<=.Y  E-NOOGH. 
"ERE'S  HOW:  sv-^J?. 


i„,    *"'  tY  ToNtAaisT  aaafpAP  itat.on  amo  bov 

O  TICrtTS  TO  SC^'E  PL»Cf    Ot!  OTHtB.. 


•0ON3 


,>,,„  '  ACM  MSMMROF  FAMILV   SIT  J  tV  *  VVINOOW 

"S  e*V(    mfM    riANIi  OUT  THf  wi>«D0M,ir»OS!>>Sti.> 


iSr,:':."."'  •«?-'• 


^^tl^-^\ 


—    -,      HAVS      »AS.».IV    CatrtSQ    AVOOS.O 

"•xf  ooT  oo(«tri,SHO«v(>rrs.tA«x.»T<.,ir( 


^K^yj    SHOULO  BE  USED 

\T%»*    HOWEVEa,  onlvon 
FLOOaS    THAT  ARE  TO 

CAnrxv  MOoenATE  loads. 


C  A Q  ACES,  BASEAAEmts,  BARN^,  ETC. 


BOf  VJltrt  USfD  CiNDf «S.  1 
tvl  tWE   CAR^GE  WHERE 
t  WE   AUTiMOBEEl   CoE'>, 

AND  IM  THE    BAR.tv» 
WMER&  MO»SeS'N'\*/ACONSj 
GOES  -NAv/rtVNOT   ON 

TKE   BACK  PORCH? 


A-VlCfN    are  lijJht  to  haul 
V^**^  '    and  hSndlc.  hold 
tnore  air.  and  are  leiis  liable 
to  ab.««orb  dampness  i^romthe 
subsoil 


3)tO  STUt=F    OLD 
SOPAS  ANO  C«AiI?S; 

^ANSTMOMI, 

I  et  TICO- 


INrOAMATiON 
ONCINOiRCOM- 
CneTK  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  PORTLAND  CiMiNT  ASSN., 
CHICAQO.  ILL. 


CINDERS  MAY  ALSO  BE  USED: 


Ci)  TO  REPLACE  TME 
PITS  IMCHERRV  plE; 

1  LIKE  CcMOteS^ 
iM  s\\l  Pi(    -rar^ 
t  Cl'MCM    SO 
^C  Plf  ASANrt^r 


(ciD  TO  KEEP  FOOT  rnor 
SLiOlNC  AROUND |N  SHOe.' 

IT'S  XINPA 
ARO  WAi^  s 

BUT  IT  1.K  - 

<«Of  (  rav' 

irussw'  iwv 

P»tT 


Science  Discovers  That  Pigs 

and  Chickens 
Have  Taste 


THIS  fact  is  now  firmly  established  by 
various  professors  working  in  widely 
separate  parts  of  the  country,  and  each 
in  his  own  way. 

Pigs,  chickens,  calves  —  all  animals  and 
fowls  have  taste,  the  same  as  humans.  And 
if  given  a  chance,  they  will  select  their 
food  very  much  as  humans  do.  One  famous  authority 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  chickens  will  make  a  better 
selection  for  themselves  than  humans  will  make  for 
them.  This  authority  runs  a  chicken  cafeteria  where  a  hen 
may  walk  down  the  line  and  select  what  pleases  her  most. 

In  their  work  along  this  line  these  authorities  have 
made  a  second  very  great  and  very  important  discov- 
ery, which  is  probably  the  most  interesting  thing  yet 
developed  in  the  world  of  fowls  and  animals. 

This  discovery  is  that  Semi-SoHd  Buttermilk,  especially 
amongst  pigs  and  chickens,  seems  to  have  the  highest 
taste  appeal  of  any  food.  They  say  you  can  scatter  a 
dozen  different  rations  on  the  ground,  together  with 
Semi -Solid,  and  the  herd  or  flock  will  invariably  be 
gathered  around  the  Semi-Solid. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  of  this  is  that  every  feeder  of 
pigs  and  chickens  has  known  for  a  number  of  years 
that  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  was  a  very  vital  factor  in 
his  feeding  problem.  Very  few  prize  herds  or  flocks  have 
ever  been  raised  without  a  good  percentage  of  Semi- 
Solid  with  their  feed. 

But  what  they  did  not  know  is  that  these  same  pigs 
and  chickens,  if  given  a  chance,  would  make  the  same 
selection  for  themselves. 


Today,  the  Consolidated  Products  Company  alone  is 
called  upon  to  supply  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED 
MILLION  POUNDS  A  YEAR  OF  SEMI-SOLID  BUT- 
TERMILK and  to  maintain  seventy  different  plants 
throughout  the  country  to  supply  the  present  demand 
which  these  great  discoveries  have  created. 

Apparently  from  all  tests,  both  in  universities  and 
amongst  the  large  feeders  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  add- 
ing  of  Scmi-SoHd  Buttermilk  to  any  good  regular  feed 
creates  development  far  in  excess  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  is 
necessary  to  be  fed. 

In  fact,  the  amazing  results  are  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  be  fed  as  to  become  a 
new  puzzle  to  the  scientific  world. 
The  answer  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
buttermilk  acts  as  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  digestion 
in  the  world  of  humans  as  well  as  of  fowls  and  animals. 
And,  therefore,  that  its  strangely  interesting  taste-appeal 
amongst  our  flocks  and  herds  is  not  an  accident. 
Today,  they  tell  us,  both  at  the  great  feeding  stations 
and  at  the  universities,  that  any  kind  of  feed  for  i^ocks 
and  herds  is  immeasurably  increased  in  value  by  an 
added  ration  of  Scmi-Sohd  Buttermilk. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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Make  yowi'  layers  prof- 
itable by  f  eetllug:  I^ay  or 
Bii!$t,  the  original  dry 
luasli — for  a  quarter 
eeutury  a  leader  aiuoug 
Park  &  Pollard's  fa- 


mous feeds. 


There  is  only  one  Lay  or 
Bust . . .  Park  &  Pollard's, 


Comptetf  tiKt  of  nark  Jt  Follard  M^ett* 

Poultry  Ffeds!  I.ny  or  Bii»l  Dry  Ma.-li  •  Red  Riblton  Scratch  •  Growing 
Fred  liili-rine.liatH  Chirk  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chirk  Scratch  P  &  P  Chirk 
Starter  — Dairy  Kalion*<:  Overall  24^=  MllkMaid  H'^o  Bet-R-Milk 
2<r<  Herd  Hellli  16  ^  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feed*:  P  4  P  Stork 
Feed  •  Bison  Stork  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pi^  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon 
Feed  •  P  &  P  Hor^e  Feed  ■  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEB 


A  GREAT  number  of  well-known 
people  are  advising  us  how  to 
act  so  that  the  return  of 
prosperity  may  be  encouraged.  A 
ilistingui.-ihed  gentleman  of  New  Eng- 
laml.  who.-;o  syndicated  letter  to  the 
public  is  published  six  time.'^.  a  week, 
believes  that  well-paid  workers  should 
buy  rather  freely  at  this  time  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  products  of 
others'  labor  and  help  solve  the  un- 
employment problem.  That  sounds 
good.  Again  he  thinks  that  we  should 
be  putting  money  into  life  in.suranco 
which  would  absorb  much  that  could 
have  been  spent  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  going.    That  sounds  good. 

We  are  told  by  some  advisers  that 
we  have  been  living  too  fast  and 
should  be  content  with  old  clothes  and 
old  cars  until  we  have  the  cash  to 
pay  for  new  ones.  That  sounds  good. 
We  are  told  that  pessimism  on  the 
part  of  the  buying  public  is  the  un- 
doing of  manufacturing,  which  in 
turn  deprives  laborers  of  a  living,  and 
that  if  all  of  us  had  faith  in  our 
coiintry  and  went  ahead  buying  mat- 
ters would  righten  quickly.  That 
soimds  good. 

In  the  Meantime 

The  individual  must  look  out  for 
himself.  That  is  a  selfish  statement, 
but  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that 
one  do  a  good  deal  for  himself.  If 
he  did  not  it  would  not  get  done.  His 
old  clothes  are  more  comfortable  than 
a  new  suit,  and  they  save  him  money 
until  a  hole  wears  in  his  pocket.  He 
may  sincerely  believe  in  reducing  the 
acreage  of  crops,  but  individually  he 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  until  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  enough  more 
farmers  viill  do  the  same  to  provide 
him  with  a  higher  price  for  what  he 
has  to  sell.  It  is  a  pity  he  must  be  so 
self-centered.  His  soul  will  dwindle 
if  he  retains  no  broad-gauge  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellows,  but  the  first 
claim  on  his  sympathy  is  held  by 
those  to  whom  he  is  indebted.  When 
he  is  sure  they  will  get  their  money 
he  can  broaden  out  a  bit. 

Lime  and  Clover 

A  leaflet  from  the  Indiana  Experi- 
ment Station  states  that  one-half  of 
the  soils  of  Indiana  have  become  so 
acid  that  clover  fails  regularly.  Some 
of  our  readers  recall  the  time  when 
a  few  eastern  states  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  their  wide-spread  clover 
failure  w^s  due  largely  to  soil  acidity. 
We  knew  the  value  of  clover,  and  con- 
tinued to  buy  seed  to  sow  in  the  wheat 
because  the  clover  seemed  so  neces- 
sary, but  stands  grew  poorer  and  the 
outlook  was  disheartening.  Heavy  lim- 
ing of  limestone  and  other  soils  to  in- 
crease yields  of  grain  and  grass  is  a 
very  old-time  practice,  bu»  any  rela- 
tionship between  soil  acidity  and  clo- 
ver failure  was  not  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  our  farming  advisers. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  was 
a  leader  in  giving  wide  publicity  to 
the  connection  between  the  two,  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  its  tests  at 
Wooster.  This  work  was  worth  more 
than  the  Station  has  cost  since  it  was 
established.  Later  the  Illinois  Sta- 
tion, through  the  work  of  Doctor 
Hopkins,  forced  wider  attention  to 
the  need  of  lime  applications  to  much 
farm  land.  Many  other  stations  did 
likewise. 

The   Need    Grows   Greater 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  some  states  in  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  liming  of  land.  The  need 
was  slower  in  development  because 
the  land  had  not  been  subjected  to 
cropping  as  long  as  in  the  East.  T.ien, 
too,  large  area.«<  in  the  Midd'e  Vest 
are  naturally  very  rich  in  lime.  The 
outstanding  fact  is  that  the  acreage 
needing  lime  in  the  United  l-.tates 
grows  greater  annually,  and  lime  ap- 
plication becomes  a  normal  item  in 
costs  of  crop  production. 

Lime  leaches,  it  goes  into  unavail- 
able forms  In  the  soil,   and  it  leave.-* 


fields  in  crops  and  pastured  ir.iaalj 
Most  legumes  fare  badiy  with« 
lime,  and  legumes  are  a  necessity 
American  farming.  BUus;ra.ss  mui 
have  it  in  liberal  quantities,  ani  ths| 
is  true  of  most  other  cioip.s  so  far  i 
maximum  yields  are  conreraeO. 
practice  of  liming  has  cmiie  to  .?tijj 
and  the  need  becomes  more  wii 
spread  year  by  year. 

Seeding  to  Wheat 
It  is  not  our  eastern  farms  that  i 
responsible  for  the  wheat  .surplus, 
it    is    the    great    areas    farther  wa 
that    have    been    increasing-  acreagi 
Some  wheat  in  the  old  eu.^tem  cm 
rotations    is   needed,    and    nlmn.?t 
gardless   of    market   price.    The 
plus  has  come  from  the  Middle  Wj 
and   the   Northwest,  and  can  be  irjj 
terially  reduced  only  by  the  action « 
the  growers  in  those  area.-    Any 
duction  in  the  East,  interfering  »it| 
established  crop  rotations,  wouid  i^ 
affect  the  price  situation  in  any 
terial  degree.    That  is  to  .say.  no  dm 
rests    upon    the    eastern    farmer 
change   established  practice,  and 
only  question  is  what  will  work 
most  profitably  on  his  own  farm. 
Why  Argue? 
All  truth  may  need  statement 
all    important   truth   need.-;   much 
statement.    A  man's  opinion  of 
truth  is  has  a  right  to  statement. , 
if  he  knows  anything  about  the  ^ 
ject  he  has  a  right  to  repeat  what! 
said.    England's  plan  ha.s  been  to  I 
any    man    who    has    any    theorv- 
up  on   a   soapbox  in   a  park  and  < 
pound    it   to   the   crowd   that  may  1 
willing    to    listen,    no    matter  hiiJl 
how  subversive  to  government  or  'H 
established    order    of    thintr.s   it 
appear  to  be.    The  country  gets  la 
direct    action    from    people   who  M 
rebellious    about    the    existing  on 
when  it  lets  them  do  a  lot  nf  talk 

But   why   argue  ?    A   discussion  I 
get  at  the   facts  is  needed  on  (•< 
hand,  but  an  argument  ma  ie  to 
a  point  over  the  other  fellow  rejul 
only  in  confirming  each  in  the  .vj 
he  has  taken.    One  is  tempted  loj 
his  case  strongly  as  pos.^ible.  and! 
ally   comes   to  believe   his  own  ovi 
statement.    Why  cannot  one  be 
tent   to   have   his   conviction.'  ana ' 
state  them  as  they  are.  ;i:'.J  b«  8"' 
others  have  the  same  privilege"  iTj 
actual   truth   may  lie   somewhere  r 
tween  anyway. 

Delaware  Notes 

CANNING  factories  which  open 
the  first  part  of  AuuuH  in 
vicinity  are  now  nmning  at  full  fon 
Grecnabaum    Brothers,    "no    of 
largest  canning  factories  in  the  sU^ 
so  far  has  had  a  very  go^  'd  paf It- '" 


the   season    is  not   expeott 


to  fl« 


before  the  latter  part  of  ?eptem» 
Most  of  the  tomatoes  m  thi.<  "' 
tlon  which  have  not  been  grown _ 
contract  are  finding  a  ready  maw 
in  Baltimore,  where  they  are  brinr 
from  50  to  60  cents.  Thi-  gives 
farmer  a  good  profit,  and  If  «^ 
than  a  half  normal  crop  '*  " 
he  will  receive  what  he  has  praco 
ally  received  In  past  years. 
•     *     * 

DUE  to  the   recent  rain.^s  the 
taloupe   crop  is   still   being 
vested.    Never  before  has  there 
two  crops  of  string  beans  and  bu 
beans.     The    second    crop    this  u 
seemed   to   be   more  ten<li  r  than 
first    crop    and    are    more    pl«n 
During  the  first  crop  of  l^i't''''  " 
the  prices  remained  around  ^0  c^^ 
per  gallon:   now  the  beans  are 
plentiful   in   the   local   niitk*'''  »' 
cents.  Karl   P.   TH-mp^' 

O-  - 

ON  THE  CO\KK  , 

St.  John's  Church,   Ri.UnionJ 
which    Is    shown    on    oiii    ^"'*'p  ,^, 
week,     was     the     scene     "f 
Henry's  famous  "Give  me  •'"'■'^i^'J^ 
give   me  death"   speech     The  <■ 
was  completed   in   1742  and  eni» 
in  177'2 


ittle  Feeding  | 

in  West  Virginia 

Hy  W.  D.  ZINN 

iWENTY-FIVE    years    ago    not 

an    animal    was    fed    for    the 

wint'  r  or  the  spring  market  in 

Bdolph  t    unty.    Now  they  are  fed 

the  hundreds   and   this   condition 

been   1:  ought   about   by   the   In- 

uction   of    silos. 

I  One  of  tlie  best  feeders  in  this  coun- 

rjsErne  t  Gaplinger.    I  asked  him 

(furnish  me  the  report  of  his  cattle 

ng  di!;n>j  the   past  winter,  and 

I  rive  said  report   below: 

[Number     f    catUe    fed    20.     These 

.  open  'loifers  of  common  to  fair 

ility.  Til.  y  were  on  feed  120  days 

I  got  oat-  hay  and  nothing  else  for 

days.   They  ate  corn  silage  and 

ttonseed  meal  for  80  days.    These 

tie   wei?hed    when    put    on    feed 

pounds,  or  an  average  of  812 

nds.   The  cattle  when   sold  aver- 

1.029  p.ninds.    Average  gain  per 

iid  217  po;inds. 

Ijtany  feeders  put  more  weight  on 

cattle,  but  they  have  them  on 

I  feed  part  of  the  time.   These  cat- 

[were  fed  oats  hay,  all  they  would 

up.  for  the  forty  days  and  48 

50  pnunls    by    actual    vrelght    of 

ge  and  five  pounds  of  cottonseed 

I  daily  fr  the  remaining  80  days. 

ate  fi   m  one  to  two  pounds  of 

I  hay  al  ng  with  the  silage. 

[The  above   report   speaks  well  for 

^ts  hay  p.nd    silage   and   very   well 

the  feeder.     The   oats    were    cut 

in  th-^  milk  stage,  which  Is  the 

<r  time  to  cut  oats  for  hay.    In 

ny  sections    it   is   more   profitable 

lhar\'est  oats  for  hay  than  for  the 

WTieat   and   Vetch    for   Hay 

iMany  let*,  rs  have  come  to  me  ask- 
[what  I  think  of  wheat  and  vetch 
'hay.  W  us  ago  we  grew  a  great 
of  rye  for  hay.  but  we  found  if 
were  to  have  good  hay  the  rye 
tbe  cut  j  ;st  as  it  was  coming  into 
.  This  was  hard  to  do  every  sea- 
Weather  conditions  were  often 
that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
vest  the  hay  on  time.  We  found 
wheat  would  make  a  little  bet- 
' hay  thin  rye  and  that  we  had  a 
tn  pen  i  in  which  to  cut  It. 
|la  order  t.  cause  the  wheat  to  hold 
her  b.  tter  wlien  harvested  as 
las  to  improve  the  quality  of  hay 
ili«gan  to  add  ten  pounds  of  hairy 
Ich  seed  lo  the  acre  sown  to  wheat. 
>r  we  in  reased  this  amoimt,  but 
[»ow  bell,  ve  it  will  pay  to  sow  20 
vet  eh  per  acre.  I  feared  at 
'that  the  vetch  would  make  such 
|fcnse  grt  ,'  th  that  it  would  smother 
'the  cl. V  r  and  alfalfa  sown  in  the 
»g  but  I  found  this  did  not  hap- 

piere  is  one  advantage  in  cutting 
^  Wheat  for  hay  and  that  is  it  is 
" 'ed  fiom  the  ground  early 
"?!!  in  n  good  season  to  produce 
lP>od  cro  1  ,,f  clover  the  same  sea- 
ler. F.  r  .Maxwell  of  Upshur  coun- 
■^0  winters  over  800  cattle  every 
■"  says  when  wheat  is  under  $1 
bu.«!hel  he  cannot  afford  to  har- 
it  for  -he  grain.  He  is  a  strong 
"'ver  in  \etch  as  a  hay.  By  the 
J  Mr  .Maxwell  Is  growing  200 
of  , .  rn  this  season,  most  of 
Kb  Will  ^^n  into  silos.  He  often 
about  a  hundred  cattle  for  the 
H  market. 

Shall  II,.  Buy  a  Farm  Now? 

^f'  n  said  the  proper  time  to 
's   wh.n    everybody    wants     to 


I  ha 

the 


v.  never  seen  so  many  farms 
iiitket    and    we    may    have 


"ijd  th.    bottom  in  prices,  but  of 

itJL  ^^  ''"*  ""'"^'    ^^   ''   certainly 

|PWJ  time  to  buy  a  good  farm.    If 

'e  a  >'ung  man   and  wanted  a 

'  think  1  would  lose  no  time  In 

^'"ip  th.   kind  of  a  farm  I  wanted. 

may  I,,  vpry  bad  advice,  but  no 

I  J'*''  to  follow  It. 

I ""  man  who  Is  taking  advice  from 
»r»»!"^  ^^ho  comes  along  is  llaNe 
"t  Into  all  Kinds  of  trotible. 
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Make  roughage  produce  more 
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Whex  prices  for  milk  and  meat  are  low, 
your  feeding  costs  tnust  come  down.  Over 
one-third  the  feed  value  of  corn,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  the  leaves,  husks  and  stalks. 
But  animals  will  waste  or  refuse  up  to 
55%  when  fed  whole.  Grinding  is  the 
only  way  to  get  all  the  value  from  your 
roughage  and  to  make  it  produce  the 
most  in  milk  and  meat.  Shredding  won't 
do  it — cutting  won't  do  it — only  grind- 
ing wilL 

Likewise  yea  can  save  10%  to  30%  of  yonr 
grain  by  grinding  it.  That  moch  passes  throngh 
the  animal  undigested  when  fed  whole. 

Test  after  test  proves  fonclusively  that  when 
roughage  and  grain  are  ground,  mixed  and  fed 
together  in  a  balanced  ration,  one4bird  the  feed 
cost  is  saved. 

And  Letz  Ronghage  Mills  have  proved  the 
most  economical  and  snrressfnl  way  of  grind- 
ing for  more  than  100,000  feeders  of  dairy  cows, 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry. 

With  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill  you  can  chop, 
you  can  grind,  and  you  can  mix.  You  can  do 
oue  at  a  time,  two  at  a  time  or  do  all  three  in 
one  swift  operation  with  only  one  man.  No 
other  mill  can  do  this. 

If  you  feed  four  or  more  dairy  cows,  twenty 
or  more  steers,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  bogs, 
sheep  or  poultry,  you  can  cut  feed  costs  this 
year  and  ever>'  year  through  the  Letz  system  of 
home  crop  feeding.  Yon  can  also  release  30% 
of  your  feed  crop  acreage  to  cash  crops  or  in- 
crease the  feeding  capacity  of  your  farm. 

Let  7426  prosperous  farmers  from  every  state 
tell  yon  how  they  are  making  money  with  this 
proved  feeding  method.  They  describe  actual 
experience,  give  costs,  tell  results — with  every 
kind  of  feed  and  every  kind  of  livestock.  Send 
coupon  at  once. 


Letz  Houfthaf  Mill  uith  et/uuuf  fan  and  fnri  nUiiti'ir  atlached.  Takn  u^toU  Imndtr*  and  loutr  hay  iif 
any  kind,  4in^  man  and  a  %mnll  trartor  i*r  Httlric  mtHor  run  it.    -I  %ixr  Jiir  tvfry  farm. 

WHAT 

THE  LETZ  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU: 


1.  By  re-cuttioit  and  irrindinr  #tjLk.  ^traw  and 
hay,  the  feediuc  v«lu«  of  fjirui  rrt<i>it  it*  in- 
rwa-ed  fr«.m  2.*;^  t.i  50<r. 

2.  Krlrasc*  £e«l  crop  acrfa^e  for  r«»h  c'^P* 
thrtMiirh  incrraninir  fprdinit  valii^  of  rrop«  Z'^'o 

to  r>o\t. 

.').  71i«  \jex%  Dvatem  <if  prf|Mirinr  f*^  makea 
fiomible  a  aubwlantial  incrravr  in  milk  <»r  meat 

|H'(M)uction. 

Lets  Hopper  Mills 

1'hi»  mill  will  cTUfth  or  grind 
car  rtim  <«*  any  itrain.  damp, 
t»rl.  itr  oiK,  without  ilocftinK. 
Sold  for  4>  yrar^  undrr  a  fuar- 
mntrr  to  frind  niorr  ff^  finer, 
with  IrM  pow«T  and  leaa  ex- 
penae  Ciir  repatra,  than  mnj 
athrr  mnd^r  mndr.  i>inK«  in 
BIZ  auca— 2  to  30  bun«  •power. 
Write  Cor  booklet. 


4.  The  Lets  ayatem  aavea  up  to  2.'>'V  i"  labor 
by  redui-ed  acreane,  by  greater  ea»^  in  feed- 
infT.  in  elimination  of  huakinir.  threahinr-  ete. 
S-  The  LetE  ayatcm  krepn  animal*  in  better 
rondiiion  through  well-prepared  and  p^ilaiable 
feeda. 


LETZ  MANtTACTLTlINC  CO. 
935    Bast   Road 
Crown    point,   Indiana 

Withont  •bliffatinic  me  kn  any 
way,  pleaae  aend  me  the  new 
b«ok  off  faeta  written  by  Lets 
Mill  owarr<i,  thowlnic  the  varion* 
wayi  dairymen  and  •torkraen 
kav#  lnereaM>d  their  profit*  by 
re-euttiagt,  gtrindinn  and  mining 
tofietber  their  feed  eropft.  m* 
provff]  by  their  awn  afat^menl*. 
I  am   n«w  f  redinc  i 


AMERICA'S    LEADING    FEED    MILL 

•     •     • 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
935  EaBt  Road,  Cro^n  Point,  Indiana  i 


lf%    mailing  rnddrata 
ittr  K.r.0.t  It 


.Sm««>_ 


./A  Once/ 

I  hkva  opfnlBKi  for  Mvcral  hundred  tteadv 
r»tpeniiibl<>  mm  in  all  Mctioni  of  the  country. 
Incomea  for  workers  at  itart  will  run  from  135 
and  up  per  week.  I  iupply  all  the  '""':'>1!;<1'"; 
on  credit.  You  can  make  up  to  »3.»00-$4  500 
a  year,  eaperienced  men  often  make  mote^  The 
work  i«  ple.isart,  healthful  and  you  aro  ahso- 
lutelv  vour  own  Boat.  I  prefor  men  with  cart 
but  will  itart  ambitious  woikeri  who  WAnt  to 
work  with  teama  or  on  foot.  Everything  it  fur- 
niihed  on  credit  »o  you  can  ttart  ri»ht  out 
makinf  money  your  very  first  day.  If  vou  win 
work  and  have  reod  common  lenae  you  m.b 
■urreed  with  me.  I  iupply  plana  that  hAv« 
helped  hundred*  of  othera  to  lucceed.  We  are 
a  M-yiar-eld  orsaniaation  and  one  of  the  laad- 
era  in  this  field.  You  need  not  heaitate  to  wnt« 
in  full  confidence.  The  more  yea  tell  m«  the 
quicker  I  can  fet  you  started.  Addre'l  Mr. 
ft.  A.  Ottrom.  care  of  The  Houao  of  Friendly 
Serviea,  McCannoB  *  C*.,  Desk  AO-6309.  WiMSa. 
Minn. 


HEREFORD  Calf  ye! 

30  Steers  and  20  Heifers 

To  be  shown  and  cold  at  the  Kanawha 
County  Fair,  at  1  O'clock 

WKDNBaOAT,  OCT.  1.  !«»• 

These  calves  will  averagp  m  age  ap- 
proximately six  months,  and  will  weigh 
around  .VK)  lbs.    All  will  he  high  grade 
or    pure-brod    Herefords.    and    will    be 
halter  broken  and  well  started  on  feed. 

Fair     grounds     six     miles     west     of 
Charleston  and  one  mile  west   of  Dun- 
bar, on  Charleaton-Point  Pleasant  High- 
way,  No.   19. 

V:  C.  OmflEirr.  SapU       Kenna,  W.  Va. 
C.  I.  POWEI.X.,  Anct.,  Charleston,  W.Ta. 

Read  the 
Advertisements 

.Xdvcrtisenients    give    yoii    a 
hijili  point  of  view  withoiu  any 
climhing:  at  all.     They    spread 
world    product?    before    yoii — 
servants  to  serve  you.  conveni- 
ences    to     please  —  prices    low 
because  >o  many  thou«and«  are 
using  the  same.   They  {ri\e  you 
a  new  conception  of  what  yonil 
like  to  own.    No  longer  will  :i 
watch  or  food  chopper  do — but 
the  highest  improved  watch  or 
food  chopper.     No  longer  ju-t 
a    radio  —  but    one    of    pure-t 
transmission.    They   make  you 
change  your  mind  about  what 
you     started     to     choo«e,     .md 
choose  something   more  plea-- 
ing  at  no  higher  price.     They 
help  you  see  the  whole  field   if 
satisfying  wares.   They  lilt  you 
to  fresh  joys. 

Quitt  Herd  Dispersal 

WEDNEaOAT,  SEPT.  a4th 

2~  First  ralf   Hi'lstein  heifers,  fresh  or 
siiun  due.  23  regi.atpred.  4  grades    Good 
I-irodiii.cr8.  some  milking  ,'*•  pounds  per 
dav.    2    bull.''    out    of    l.UiO-puiiiid    sires. 
Aiiredited  herd,  negative  t.i  blood  test 
for    abortion.    Farm    m,Tohiiu-ry.    equip- 
ment,  h.iv   and  grain  to  be  sold   before 
dinner,     l.uni  h     served.     S.ile     rain     or 
shine    Cattle  will   be  sold   under  cover. 
Tonus    annotinred    day   of    sale. 
AncUoneera  :Col.  A.  W,  Cnnunint  k  Sons. 
Houston.    Pa, 
OEORaE    CHELQITIST, 
Blffhty    Fonr.   Washington   Conntr,   Pa. 
lyiKatrdon  Viirnmiiahrl't  /'i*.    KoMr  .V.»  j)|.  ?  mllr' 
from  W  afhlijton,  H  m.Ji<  f">m  MamonvaMa 
r  mttf'  frfim  Cnniin^bvrt.  Pa. 

Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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y^]J   t].'i'rcy^4^^^JM)RE  I^BADERS  ON   FARMS  IN  .PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


Asht.ilni!a 


i 


t,— a  ^^  Sljarou 

l^f^  Warren  •  • 

^^^        ^   .Salem_^fw  Castle    ^^ 

^Massillon   .Canton^«r     .  New  Kensiijoi 
Jii^  E.Liverpool  ' 

Coraopolis*      ,«,  .  l      i 
^  •Pittsburgl 

Johnstown* 

•  Creensburg 

Uniontown 

Fairmont 


Wotor^ruck 
can  reach  you.. 


You  Can  Get  This  Cleanest  and 
Brightest 'Burning  Kerosene 

WHETHER  used  for  lamps  or  lanterns,  for  cooking,  heating  or  power. 
Freedom  Kerosene,  made  from  \00%  Pennsylvania  Crude  Oil,  is  bet- 
ter. This  superior  fuel  burns  with  a  clear,  clean,  hot  flame  th.-it  gives 
most  light  or  heat  per  gallon  consumed.  For  tractor  or  other  engine 
use  it  has  power  and  pep  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  kerosene.  For  use 
with  insecticides,  or  fungicides,  it  has  no  equal. 

Everybody  cannot  get  Freedom  Kero- 
sene.  But  if  you   live   in   the   territory    ■ 
shown   above  our    trucks  will    make 
prompt  delivery  right  to  your  door  at  no 
increase  in  price. 

There  is  a  Freedom  branch  located  in 
every  city  shown  on  the  above  map. 
Phone  orwritethe  nearest  branch  for  a 
trial  order  of  Freedom,  the  better  grade 
Kerosene,  sold  at  no  extra  cost. 


PS.  CUtd  ^  ftWl 

7iuc/ii  andJiactatS- 
dthijl  Suiciuu. 

VtfumctDlOil 

l^illll-OOM 


V- 


THE  FREEDOM  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

FREEDOM,  PENNA. 

FO.,iiS 


FREEDOM 

KEROSENE 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 


CAN  YOU 

AFFORD  NOT  _ 

TO  USE  A 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADER 

The  host  :ind  cheapest  fertilizer  is  manure  if  applied  evenly.  The  Far<]uhar 
"Non-Wrap"  Spreader  makcN  the  most  even  di.Htrihulion  of  any  kind  or 
condition  of  manure.  FoNitively  will  not  wrap  convenient  to  load  and  easy 
draft.  Has  many  special  features  luni;t  desired  by  the  progressive  farmer. 
Inxestiiiate  the  strong  fcatitrvs  of  the  "Son-Wrap"  Spreader. 
Ask  for  New  lUiltctin  No.  O.^O 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  946,  York, Pa. 

Engines    —    Boilers    —    Cider  Presses    —    Sawmills    —    Potato  Diners 


NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


] 


AGAIN  I  must  sound  the  prais- 
es of  the  quality  of  the  J.  H. 
Hale  peach.  Without  question 
it  is  the  best  yellow  peach  we  ever 
raised.  So  far  it  has  not  proved  itself 
a  prolific  bearer,  but  our  Hale  trees 
did  better  this  year  than  the  Elbertas. 
However,  the  ravages  of  the  Jap- 
anese beetles  last  year  devitalized 
many  of  our  trees  so  much  that  no 
fair  comparison  can  be  made.  We 
find  most  of  the  trees  in  our  peach 
orchard  show  signs  of  coming  back 
and  it  may  be  they  will  outgrow  the 
damage  done  by  the  beetles.  We  will 
give  them  a  severe  pruning  next 
spring  and  see  what  they  will  do. 

•  *     • 

Grapes  seem  to  be  ripening  a  little 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  dryer,  hotter 
weather  during  the  summer  season. 
The  demand  promises  to  be  good.  Mrs. 
Kester's  expertness  in  making  grape 
juice,  and  her  generosity  in  serving 
it  to  neighbors,  is  working  to  our 
advantage.  There  is  no  more  satis- 
fying and  refreshing  drink  than  pure 
grripe  juice  when  properly  prepared. 
It  beats  any  synthetic  preparation 
that  can  be  made,  but  imfortunately 
many  city  people  have  never  tasted 
the  genuine  article. 

•  •     • 

Owing  to  the  long  drouth,  the  prep- 
aration of  ground  for  wheat  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  many  sections. 
Plowing  is  almost  impossible,  and 
when  it  is  done  the  soil  turns  up  in 
hard  clods.  It  might  be  a  good  thing, 
if  the  difficulty  should  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  wheat  acreage  in  this 
country.  But  wheat  growing  in  our 
part  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
business  in  itself.  It  is  a  necessary 
part  in  the  rotation  scheme  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  omit  or  supplant. 
Probably  most  of  the  grass  seed  Is 
sown  in  the  wheat  crop.  And  again, 
the  straw  is  a  necessary  article  where 
livestock  is  kept  in  the  East.  The 
eastern  wheat  crop  does  not  affect 
the  nation's  production  to  any  great 
extent. 

•  •      • 

I  related  before  a  process  which 
overcame  similar  dry  conditions  and 
put  a  field  in  prime  shape  for 
plowing,  but  it  is  worth  telling  again. 
A  field  from  which  an  oats  crop  had 
been  harvested  was  to  be  prepared 
for  wheat.  But  when  plowing  was 
attempted  it  simply  could  not  be 
done.  The  soil  was  dry  as  a  brick. 
Finally  a  double  di.sk  was  hitched 
to  the  tractor  and  this  was  run  over 
the  field.  The  disk  cut  up  the  sur- 
face and  left  a  dust  mulch  one  to  two 
inches  in  depth.  The  field  was  left  in 
this  condition  a  week  or  ten  days.  It 
did  not  rain  in  the  meantime,  but 
when  the  plow  was  started  again, 
what  was  the  surprise  to  see  the  soil 
turn  over  moist  and  pulverized  fine. 
The  dust  mulch  had  stopped  evap- 
oration, and  capillary  attraction  had 
brought  sufficient  moisture  from  be- 
low to  make  the  soil  friable. 

•  *     • 

The  schools  have  opened  again  and 
an  army  of  small  .soldiers  has  en- 
listed in  the  battle  against  ignorance. 
Most  of  this  army  of  little  fellows  are 
ron.scripts.  The  confinement  of  the 
schoolroom  is  an  experience  which 
most  children  naturally  abhor  until 
they  learn  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  .system  of  public  education  as 
it  existed  when  I  taught  my  first  term 
of  .school  would  .scarcely  be  recogniz- 
ed as  a  ".system"  today.  The  term 
was  not  miich  more  than  half  as 
long,  country  schools  were  one-room 
buildings  without  exception,  the  furni- 
ture was  composed  of  big  dry-goo(l.'< 
bt)x  afTairs,  and  there  was  no  .sum 
thing  as  uniformity  among  the  .self- 
bought    text    books.     The    public    felt 


that  it  had  done  its  duty  toward  i 
letics  if  it  provided  a  space  of  i 
no  matter  how  full  of  stumps  on 
rt  might  be. 

•  •     • 

Possibly  the  cost  of  modern  i 
tion   is  justified  by   the   results. 
there  is  one  thing  I  fear  concen 
those  of  us  who  are  paying  for  it  i 
that    is    that    we    are    expecting  i 
much    of   it.     No   school    system  i 
give  a  child  all  the  education  it  i 
in  order  to  become  the  best 
individual,  and  parents  who  lie  i 
on  their  jobs  and  expect  others  tol 
what  only  they  can  do  are  layinjl 
trouble   for   themselves. 

•  •     • 
I  have   never  been   able  to 

stand    why    what    we    call   eduad 
turns  the  minds  of  young  people  aa 
from  the  things  of  rural  life  to  1 
ness,    industry    and    the    professi 
That  it  does  is  shown  by  the  fact  I 
nine  out  of   every  ten   countr)- 
and  girls  who  receive  a  modem  i 
cation    have    their    affections  tm 
planted  to  something  else  than 
culture,  and  to  town  or  city  lift| 
it  because   there   are  greater  a* 
tages  and  opportunities  ?    Or  is  I 
something  in  the  process  that  iB 
ops    appreciation    of   the   one  at 
expense  of  the  other? 

•  *     • 
The  development  of  machinery  i 

the  application  of  electricity  to  i 
needs   wipes    out,    in    great  raea 
the    physical    inferiority    nf   cou 
homes.  This  should  stop  thf>  drift  1 
farms  to  city  if  it  was  nitiely  a  qiij 
tion  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
there  is  a  deeper  reason  th^in  that  J 
that  is  the  desire  for  a  lile  that  I 
m.inds  less  physical  exertion.  Fori 
matter  how  much  machintiy  wel 
on   the   farm,    there   still   must 
be  a  great   deal   of   manual  labot| 
the  farm  is  to  succeed.   Docs 
tion  make  us  lazy?   Or  do.  <  it  merj 
make  us  able  to  indulge  ::-i  laz 


Friendly  ^^i^^^ 
Talks       ^"'^^ 


A   THISTLE  under  t'.o  .saddlel 
a  mean  thing  for   i  hor.'V  J 
is    fear    in    the    h-  irt  of 
farmer    man. 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  not  going  to  | 
anything  for  my  year's  work, 
look  .so  to  me  now." 

Many  a  farmer  said  tin'  earlierj 
the  season,  *nd  because    'f  that " 
ging  thing  in  his  heart  h.   felt  un«] 
fortable     all     summer.      When 
weather  was  wilting  the  j  'tatoleij 
and    frost    nipped    the   fdiage  wl* 
had    escaped    the    drouth,    a   v*"^ 
farmer  said,  "I  don't  kiv  w  a."  '  | 
have  enough  for  my  own  use 
the  fear  made  him  blue  :ind  dl* 
aged. 

But    rain    came.    The    firowTi  fi^ 
began    to    revive.     The   l.:ive.f  p' 
potato    plants    lifted    up    their  h«^ 
once  more.    "Muddling"  into  a  ""' 
potatoes    here    and    there    the  yff 
farmer  found  .something  that  ch««n 
his  heart,  and  now  he  is  looking  fl 
ward  hopefully  to  a  fairly  goo**  ^^ 

What  if  we"  were  just  to  me^t  ^ 
fears   at    the    very    front    battle 
and  .say   to  them,   "Thu-i  far  an'' 
farther"?"    What  if  we  should  let  I 
serve  as  incentives  for  lietter  ""1 
ing  and  finer  artion  in  » ver)'  P*''J 
our  farm  work,  and  esp.    iail.v  iD 
fields  which  today  .seem  !  .^^t  P''^^ , 

tiirn'^ ' 


m 


ing?    Then  we  wovdd  h:u. 
thistle  under  the  saddle  mti' « 
forgetting  the  i)rick  and  i.  inenil)»'; 
that   the   bur  which   is  .  r!i.-<hod 
its  powpr  to  harm  tis. 
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The  Eastern  Shore  Potato  Section 


kNi;  ^'ho  is  Interested  in  potatoes  may  well 

tako  a  few  days  to  visit  the  Eastern  Shore 

uur.ties  of  Virginia.    With  70,000  acres  of 

iiocs.  ,i:iown    in    two   smftU   coimtie.s   about   70 

1  long  and   averaging  only  about  eight   mileS 

one  is  seldom  out  of  sight  of  a  potato  field 

[(  when  i>a.ssing  through   wooded  areas.    Often 

\i  are  ]"  it  aloes   on  both  sides  of  the   road  ex- 

lingbuk  for  long  distances.  'Lancaster  county, 

nsylvaniii.   with   an  area   only  slightly  smaller 

ihc.-t  t\eo  Virprinia  counties,  boasts  a  potato 

of  k.-.-  than  10,000  acres. 
h  reach  this  country,  where  the  potato  is  so 
pdediy  King,  one  may  travel  down  through 
ut  150  miles  of  Delaware  and  may  make  the 
lum  trip  through  eastern  Maryland  all  the  way 
Ifood  rirul.<.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Pennsyl- 
pia  hne.  and  for  many  miles,  wheat  appears  to 
|the  print  ipal  crop,  though  one  also  sees  many 

I  of  cattle,  fields  of  can-hou.se  peas  and  other 
Kkand  some  apples  and  peaches.  The  soil  varies 
Im  a  loam  to  a  sandy  loam  or  even  sand.  One 
[the  thinps  which  impresses  a  Pennsylvanian  is 

ateence    of    extensive    farm    buildings.     The 

es  are  fjood,  but  most  of  the  wheat  is  threshed 
|the  fields  and  the  straw  left  in  stacks. 
here  are   quite   a   few  potatoes   grown   in   the 
^er  Maryland   county  around   Berlin   and  Snow 

,  but  it  is  not  until  one  passes  Pocomoke  City 

crosses  over   into  Accomac   county,   Virginia, 

the  holds  become  frequent.    Until  one  passes 
|do*Ti  into  Northampton  county,  however,  there 

almost   as    many  acres   of   sweet   potatoes  as 
ites.  The  farther  one  goes  the  more  white  po- 

«s  he  sees  and  the  farther  advanced  and  usu- 

the  better  they  look.     • 

Fertilizer    Experimentn 

|A  stop    at     the     county    agents     headquarters 

|UieEa.-tem  Shore  Branch  ^•t  the  Virginia  Tnick 

lerinurit  Station  gives  an  opportunity  to  secure 

lermaiio;;    and    see    interesting    experiments    on 

pota'cies,    sweet    potatoes,    strawberries   and 

M  ;ih   good   work   is  being   done   here  on 

ilwers.  msecticldes  and  fungicides.  One  innova- 

*hicl    was  started  quite  a  few  years  ago.  is 

»t  of  ni.>st  of  the  principal  brands  of  the  stand- 

linaly.is  {'-d-rt)  sold  on  the  peninsula.    These 

Bd»  w.  le    checked   with    the    Experiment    Sta- 

's  recoiimended  open  formula. 

itformi;   years  there  was  wide  variation  in  the 

seci.ied,  but  recently  they  have  not  shown 

"nuch    '.:iTerence.     Double    and    triple    strength 

*rial  i     being  tried  out  with  very  satisfactory 

'''s-  Ii:  h  Cobbler  .seed  from  various  states  and 

Ices  1-  being  tested  and  there  is  even  a  plat 

irrtj.:ifed    by    water    pumped    from    shallow 

D»  anc  allowed  to  run  down  between  the  rows. 

I"ie  con.mon    rotation    In    the    Virginia    potato 

""es  is  a  crop  of  potatoes  every  year  on  most 

f"i«  land.   The  seed  Is  planted  about  March  1st. 


By  .1.  B.  R.  DICKEY 


A  ton  of  7-6-.5  is  applied,  all  in  the  row.  but  usual- 
ly ahead  of  the  planter.  The  better  growers  nm  a 
cultivator  through  the  rows  to  mix  the  fertilizer 
with  the  soil  before  coming  through  with  the 
])lanter.  Most  of  the  cultivation  seems  to  be  done 
with  one-horse  workers.  The  rows  were  as  straight 
as  if  laid  out  by  an  engineer  and  the  fields  seemed 
entirely  fiee  from  weeds.  The  stand  this  year 
was  generally  good,  though  there  is  often  trouble 
with  rhyzoctonia.  No  spraying  is  practiced  save 
what  little  is  necessary  for  bugs.  Flea  beetles  were 
just  beginning  to  invade  the  upper  county.  The 
only  weeders  seen  were  several  under  a  tree  on 
one  farm,  looking  as  if  some  one  had  been  trying 
to  sell  them. 

To  Maintain  Organic  Matter 

Corn  is  planted  between  every  other  row  of  po- 
tatoes in  many  fields.  The  com  is  well  started  by 
the  time  digging  gets  under  way,  and  a.«  the  crop 
is  largely  plowed  out  with  a  one-hor.se  turning 
plow  the  com  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  makes  a 
good  crop  on  the  fertilizer  left  by  the  potatoes. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  organic  matter,  most 
farmers  sow  a  cover  crop,  but  the  soil  is  usually 
too  sour  for  the  clovers  and  the  danger  of  scab 
is  too  serious  to  permit  the  use  of  much  or  any 
lime  on  potato  land.  Some  small  fields  of  alfalfa 
were  noticed,  but  the  principal  source  of  roughage 
for  work  stock  appears  to  be  the  tops  and  blades 
of  the  com  which  are  removed  and  stacked  in 
little  round  stacks  in  the  field.  A  few  fields  of 
crimson  clover  and  some  of  vetch  are  to  be  seen, 
but  rye  seems  to  be  the  principal  reliance  for  win- 
ter cover.  Since  there  Is  little  stock  and  no  straw- 
there  is  little  stable  manure.  Pine  needles  are 
raked  up  in  the  woods  and  u.sed  as  bedding  and^ 
composted. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  crop  this  year  was 
the  lack  of  rain.  The  fine  sandy  loam  soil  dries 
out  rather  rapidly  and  the  first  week  in  June  the 
fields  were  all  in  bloom,  or  past  bloom,  with  only 
comparatively  few  showing  anything  like  good 
vine  growth.  Cobblers  are  grown  exclusively  and 
such  a  delicate  variety  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
much  recovery,  even  if  good  rains  come  promptly. 

Everything  on  the  peninsula  is  figured  in  bar- 
rels (165  pounds).  Fifty  to  sixty  barrels  are  con- 
sidered a  pretty  good  yield  with  probably  four- 
lifths  or  three-fourths  making  first  size. 

One  thing  which  has  made  a  name  for  the  East- 
ern Shore  crop  is  the  Eastern  Shore  Produce  Ex- 
change's Red  Star  Brand  which  has  stood  for 
(juality  and  good  grading.  The  Exchange  handles 
a  large  part  of  the  white  and  sweet  potato  crops, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.  It  la 
one  of  our  oldest  real  cooperative  agricultural  en- 
terprises, with  headquarters  in  its  own  fine, 
two-story,   brick   building  at   Onley   and  branches 


at  all  shipping  points.  Grading  is  done  largely  in 
the  field,  the  pickers  picking  u^  the  first  grade 
first  and  putting  them  into  the  barrels  in  which 
they  are  shipped.  The  seconds  are  picked  up  after- 
wards. Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  some  potatoes 
were  machine  graded  at  the  shipping  point  and 
shipped  in  sacks. 

Some  second  crop  seed  is  grown  in  the  upper 
county,  the  seed  for  which  is  kept  in  cold  storage 
in  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  until  it  is  planted  in 
August.  The  acreage  of  second  crop  seed  is  said 
to  be  decreasing,  however,  the  two  objections  being 
that  the  land  used  cannot  be  got  into  a  good  cover 
ciop,  and  also  that  the  second  crop  seed  starts 
more  slowly  and  is  later  maturing,  thus  often 
missing  the  best  price. 

A  great  deal  of  the  seed  used  in  recent  years 
has  been  coming  from  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Most  01  it  is  certified.  Six  to  .seven  sacks  per  acre 
is  the  usual  amount  planted. 

In  spite  of  having  no  spraying  and  labor  at  $2 
per  day.  the  Eastern  Shore  grower  must  get  a 
pretty  good  price  and  a  pretty  good  average  crop 
to  come  out  ahead  of  the  game.  His  fertilizer 
costs  about  $40  per  acre,  his  seed  last  spring  was 
expensive,  picking,  done  largely  by  gangs  of  col- 
ored help,  costs  him  20  cents  per  barrel  and  the 
barrel  itself  costs  40  cents.  Freight  to  Philadelphia 
is  about  50  cents  per  barrel,  making  the  picking 
and  marketing  costs  well  over  $1  per  barrel,  be- 
sides commission  or  actual  sales  expenses. 

.\  Going  Concern 

Although  most  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 
the  owners,  share  renting  is  quite  common.  The 
usual  system  in  the  intensive  potato  sections  is 
for  the  renter  to  furnish  everything  and  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  crop.  Frequently  the  landlord 
is  also  the  dealer  who  sells  the  renter  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  and  handles  the  crop  after  it  is 
grown. 

The  Eastern  Shore  has  other  interesting  fea- 
tures besides  its  agriculture.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  parts  of  the  country,  dating  back 
to  1614.  Many  tablets  along  the  highways  tell 
items  of  historic  interest.  The  level  fields,  splendid 
."■tretch  of  pine  woods  and  the  type  of  architecture 
have  a  genuine  southern  charm.  The  climate  is 
mild  in  winter  and  seldom  hot  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  bay  and  ocean.  Many 
of  the  best  farms  are  located  out  on  the  "necks" 
between  the  tidal  creeks  and  arms  of  the  bay. 

Most  of  the  farms  seemed  prosperous  with 
buildings  in  good  repair,  many  of  them  apparently 
modern.  Inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  land  elicited 
but  little  information,  as  few  farms  .seem  to  change 
hands.  The  usual  estimate  was  around  $100  per 
acre  or  higher.  Timbered  land  is  quite  as  highly 
valued  as  cleared  land.  One  sees  few  if  any  "Farm 
For  Sale''  signs.  The  indications  seem  to  be  that 
Eastern  Shore  agriculture  is  a  going  concern. 


^"11.  <llniiit«-  and  topography  along  the  Eastern  Slntre  are  favorable  for  potato  production,    .\bove  are  vienn  of  a  typical  potato  field  in  June. 
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FOR  OTHER  YEARS 

A  FRIEND  who  is  on  a  lunj^  automobile 
trip  writes :  "There  i?  good  material  in 
the  dry  areas  for  a  campaign  against  weed.>  in 
crops.  With  moisture  .-carce  the  weed>  got 
theirs  first.  Clean  cultivation  ha?  paid  l)ig 
dividends  this  year.  The  evidence  against 
weeds  is  surprisingly  ea«y  to  see."  .\  le.-.-.t>n 
\sorth  remembering  in  the  cultivation  i>t  fu- 
ture crops. 


DEATH  IN  THE  SILO 

L.\ST  week  four  person.->  in  North  Dakota 
met  death  while  cleaning  a  silo.  It  wa> 
iliMUght  that  decayed  silage  had  generated 
poisonous  gas.  Care  while  filling  silos  is  jus- 
tified, for  scarcely  a  fall  pas>es  without  some 
one  falling  victim  to  carbon  monoxide  ga^ 
formed  by  the  cut  corn  in  its  process  of  fer- 
mentation. One  way  to  avoid  it  i«  to  stay  out 
of  the  silo  entirely  or  wait  until  certain  that 
the  gas  is  blown  out.  Tramping  silage  is  now 
]>retty  generally  regartlefl  as  waste  effort 
anvwav. 


A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

THE  man  who  need?  a  pure-bred  sire  for 
hi>  herd  or  flock  this  fall  and  is  not  in 
position  to  pay  cash  for  it  should  consult  the 
breeder  who  has  such  animals  for  sale.  Some 
breeders  have  a  surplus  of  males  which  they 
will  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices.  They  will 
al>()  extend  credit  to  any  reliable  man  who 
needs  a  i)ure-bred  sire  It  is  better  busine^^ 
to  buy  such  an  animal  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  on  credit  than  to  d«)  without  it  or  use  an 
•.nferior  one.  P)lood  is  about  the  cheapest 
thing  in  the  world  con>idering  its  value,  and 
it  is  cheajjer  than  u«-ual  tlii.>  fall 


MEDICAL  FARMING 

M()1<E  trouble  loom-  for  the  hara>-efi 
farmer.  At  least  reports  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
indicate  troublesome  possibilities.  It  seem? 
that  if  copper  is  put  in  fertilizer,  the  fertilizer 
fed  to  plant?,  the  plants  fed  to  animals,  and 
the  livers  of  the  animals  fed  to  humans  suffer 
ing  with  pernicious  anaemia,  the  afflicted  hu- 
man? will  ex]>crience  beneficial  result?  from 
the  cop]>er.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  that  would  look  like  if  reduced  to  the 
scientific  language  of  doctgrs.  then  translated 
into  the  mysterioas  symbols  of  a  first  class 
prescription  writer. 

But  this  discovery  ha?  a  more  serious  sig- 
nificance. If  the  principle  is  carried  to  ex- 
tremes   we  foresee  dire   results.    Farming  is 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

complicated  enough  with  spray  mixtures, 
fertilizer  formulas,  balanced  rations,  bacteria, 
etc..  to  contend  with.  Growing  crops  and  live- 
stock to  a  doctor's  prcscriptioif  i?.  as  the  late 
.\rtemu?  WanI  -aid.  "2  mutch." 


WHEN  TO  FIGURE 

ACERT.MX  farmer  whose  methods  of 
production  an<l  marketing  are  described 
ill  ;i  western  agricultural  paper  raises  four  or 
live  hundred  turkey-  every  year.  Last  year's 
crop  he  sold  at  35c  per  pound  live  weight  or 
40c  dressed.  If  our  experience  applies  to  west- 
ern turkeys  he  paid  about  two  cents  per 
pound  for  the  privilege  of  dressing  his  tur- 
keys. This  is  not  to  criticise  his  methods,  for 
he  may  have  reasons  not  stated  for  doing 
thing?  that  way.  It  is  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  of  figuring  on  such  things  as  livj 
and  dressed  weights  and  prices. 


WORDS  ON  THE  AIR 

A.MoNCi  the  gift?  of  radio  to  humanity  i? 
a  by-product,  of  more  interest  perhaps 
than  utility.  It  is  a  measure  of  oratory — a 
gauge  of  volume,  not  a  criterion  of  quality. 
The  two  big  broadcasting  systems  kept  track 
of  the  speeches  made  by  legislators  over  the 
radi(.>  at  Washington  during  the  71st  Con- 
gress. They  found  that  some  200  lawmakers 
released  a  half  million  words  to  the  micro- 
phone during  that  session.  In  view  of  the 
proverbial  loquacity  of  Congress  this  seems 
like  a  modest  amount,  and  in  view  of  the 
public's  conflicting  opinions  on  most  ques- 
tions it  was  not  enough  to  enlighten  every- 
body on  everything.  However,  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  clear  our  law-makers  of  reti- 
cence when  it  comes  to  telling  voters  what 
they  will  or  would  like  to  do.  .And  it  was  no 
doubt  a  great  relief  to  get  rid  of  even  a  half 
million  words  when  millions  more  were 
crowding  for  utterance. 


THE    FEEDING    OF   WHEAT 

IT'S  all  right  for  Secretary  H>  tie  and  Chair- 
man Legge  to  advocate  the  feeding  of 
wheat  whenever  it  is  cheaper  than  other 
grain^,  but  the  quantity  fed  is  not  going  to 
be  affected  very  much  by  what  anybody  may 
>«ay.  Tho.se  who  feed  livestock  know  a  dollar 
argument  when  they  see  it  and  will  feed 
wheat  in  such  ways  and  quantities  as  will 
save  or  make  them  money.  Most  of  the  cur- 
rent feed-wheat  advice  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  information.  Whole  wheat 
?houlil  nttt  be  fed  to  most  animals.  The  best 
re?ult>  are  obtained  by  feeding  it  coarse- 
ground  and  as  a  part  of  a  ration  L-ontaining 
other  grain?  or  feed?.  We  believe  that  ;Margc 
anu>unt  of  wheal  will  be  fed;  alro  that  feed- 
<.T?  arc  not  going  to  shovel  it  out  wlude  and 
V.  boIe?a'e  to  anything  evcept  poultry. 


WHY    THEY    FAIL 

Ac  OMMEKC  l.\l.  journal  states  that 
(luring  the  fi\e-year  period  ending  with 
rO'  bu?ine??  failure?  among  farmers  num- 
bered 32.5.x^  and  among  other  classes  217,137. 
or  about  one  i.i  se\cn  bu?iness  enterprises. 
We  don't  know  niuh  about  statistics  in  gen- 
eral or  these  in  particular,  but  for  some  years 
we  have  inquired  into  the  cau?e  of  failure  on 
hearing  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any  farmer  or 
stockman  in  this  region.  .\nd  we  find  that 
comparatively  few  of  these  failures  are  the 
result  of  the  bankrupt'.s  fatm  operations.  .\ 
few  years  ago  some  farmers  who  indulged  in 
too  big  a  potato  acreage  were  severely  jolte<l 
and  some  of  them  failed.  The  same  is  trtje  of 
some  extensive  feeders  who  paid  high  prices 
for  livestock  and  ha<l  to  sell  on  a  bad  market. 
It  is  true  also  of  some  who  paid  boom  prices 
for  land.  Rut  mo-t  of  the  failures  in  thi<  re- 
gion have  been  due  to  investments  in  some 
other  business   than   farming,   to   speculation 


Sq|>tttnber  20,  in 

of  .some  kinfl  and  to  endorsement  of  notes! 
others.     Oiir    observation?    show    that  md 
farmers   who   have  stuck  to  their  own  bu 
uess  and   have  been  diligent  in  it  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy.    Recently  u  e  have  i 
served  two  cases  in  which   farm-  were 
one  because  of  endorsements  and  the  otM 
because  of  outside  speculation;  al-<>  one  ca 
in  which  the  farmer  was  attempting;  with  i 
ca])ital  borrowed  a  line  of  producti'iii  in  whil 
he  had  no  previous  experience.   ( >ur  obserJ 
lions   have   not   been    extensive   or  complJ 
and  our  conclusions  may  be  sul)ject  to  cJ 
rection.    Those  who  know  the  farmers  of  tl 
region  are  invited  to  comment  on  them.  .\I 
to  fwllow  the  suggestion  of  an  old  reader  a| 
give  some  of  the  reasons  for  success  in  ag 
culture. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


AN  EXAMPLE 

THE  sale  of  a  "surplus"  abroad  at  a 
price   and   th«   remainder  of  a  crop  I 
home  at  a  high  price  is  the  fundamental  iq 
of   two   alleged   farm   relief   propo-als  \\\ 
have  been  much  in  the  public  eje  for  seve 
years.   Both  are  based  on  the  assumption  tl 
the   "surplus"   would   be  accepted   in  forei 
countries.    That  this  is  too  much    'assumad 
is  shown  by  the  action  of  Canada,  which 
recently  increased  taritf?  on  fresh  fruit.< 
vegetables   from    this   country   by   50  to 
per  cent  on  the  ground  that  the  products  \v| 
selling  in  Canadian  market?  at  le?s  than 
ruling  price  in  the  country  of  origin.   OtI 
countries  not  only  may  object  to  the  dui^ 
ing  of  foreign  commodities  on  thiir  mark 
but  they  have  or  can  find  ways  to  make 
objection  felt.   This  fact  remove?  a  main 
from  the  McNary-Haugen  and  the  Dcbent^ 
scheme?,  both  flim?v  structures  at  best. 


PEASANTRY   AGAIN 

C.\RL  WILEIAMS.  the  cottonaid  md 
ber  of  the  Federal  Farm  Bt>ard.  is  a| 
cent  addition   to  the  rank?  of  tho-f  who  i 
worrying  about  peasantry   for  the  .\meri^ 
farmer.    In  a  recent  address  he  said:  "li 
.Xgricultural   Marketing  .\ct  by  aii\   pi><si| 
ity  fails  one  of  t\M>  thing?  will  happen: 
ther  some  really   radical   legislation  will 
low  or  no  legislation.     If   no  legi-laticn 
lows  and   nothing    is   tlone   to  stem  the 
against   agriculture    one   oi    two    tliin);^ 
happen — ^either    .\merican     armer-   will 
to  the  level  of  the  European  pea?aiil  or  tl 
will  finally  arise  m  wrath  and  bio..!  inayl 
shed   in   the   resultant   clas?   conflut.     H 
Mr.   William:     chief   i?   bu?y   telii'.:  fa"""] 
that  they  can'*   pn>si)er  by  legislar  n  niaj 
these  •^wo  members  of  the   Board   -li'iulil 
together     .nd    bring    their    hope>     :t'ar> 
-tatements  into  ?ome    urt  of  harn  "iiy. 


TOURISM 

AW  .\V  to  enhance  farm  inc  mi'  !•> 
ing  travelers  i?  proposed   !■     i']*'  ''I 
cultural  extension  service  in  Wc-i  \  tc" 
which  offers  to  sui)ervi-e  farm  :n  i-omni« 
tions    for    tourists    and    gi\e    tin    ■  «'"''' 
approved     place?     a    <li?tincti\  c      iC"    " 
shows  what  may  l>e  expected    >>   •■ '■'^'- 

homes  thus  far  approved  'octI    1'''' 

of  quality  are  also     \ailaMe.    The  t   '    "'^ 
son  why  farmers  in  West  X'irgMt*'    1'"]" 
vania  or  any  other  picture-f|uc     ''•'"  '^ 
nttt  profit  by  the  natural  inclinati'Mi  of  p' 
to  go  places  and  sec  things.    In  !  •' '1 
tourist    busines-    is    rec<ignized    '       •''  ^ 
ments  as  of  national  importancf     "  •  ^'^ 
one  countni'  has  a  Minister  of  T.i  ••-'^^ 
ing  a   cabinet  post.    .\meric.Hn-     1"'"*  '; 
000.000   traveling  abroad    last    vc-    n"' 
one  knows  how  much  at  home.  b"t^- " 
"^pent  in  this  country  might  well  ''«*  ''""^^, 
by  giving  tourism  official  attent''  '^  "■ 
X'irginia  is  doing 


41AT   t  139  fewer  farms 

in     New      Jersey 

are     being     operated 

than   :en   years  ago   is 

by    t  he     preliminary 

figures.     The    decline 

number    of    farms    from 

[to  24  .^63  Is  due  to  the 

growth     of    cities     in  « 

jers.y     and     to     the 

idoning  "f  much  unprof- 

,  farm  land.    Increasing: 

letition  from  other  sections  of  the  country  dur- 
b£i«pa.°t  ten  years  has  brought  about  the  neces- 
j(or  more  efficient  and  profitable  farm  produc- 
I  tmit.s. 

1  spite  III  the  17.3  per  cent  decrease  in  farms 
[1920  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agricul- 
ishovis  that  agriculture  in  the  state  has  made 
iked  pi'  o'ress.- 

te  pr  "1  iction  of  such  crops  as  grains  and  hay, 

jch  mean   comparatively   small    money   returns 

lite  farii>  rs,  has  decreased.    On  the  other  hand, 

1  ha."  o'en  a  noticeable  increase  in  the   pro- 

1  of  more  highly  profitable  crop.s.    The  acre- 

^devoteii  to  vegetables  in  New  Jersey  increased 

iM.Wt'i  in  1919  to  136,345  acres  in  1929. 

jjmllarly     the    production    of    apples,    peaches 

I  pear.',   also    highly   im|x>rtant    crops    to    New 

!Y  farn.trs,  Increa.sed  in  the  same  period  from 

i29  bushels  to  4,818,000 

Thai  there  is  no  de- 

^  in   the     value    of    the 

It's  annual   production  of 

■trops.  exclusive  of  dairy 

Ipoultn.'   products,   is   In- 

by  the   fact    that   In 

lit  was    §60.341,440    as 

ired   to    $53,358,510    in 

'  1920  the  state's  egg 
rtion    has    increased 
lously      In     addition, 
|1920M  1925.  milk  pro- 
in    N'ew    Jersey    In- 
froin   64.000.000  gal- 
Jto  76 II' 0.000  gallons." 

iissiinii    that   New  Jer- 

|igric\il     le  is  on  the  de- 

Ijust  v.  cause   the  state 

cominp   more  and   more 

tbar.  ai.  !  the  number  of 

I  i.*  on   the  decrease,  is 

Ifrom  a    true    picture    of 

Isltuati'  n      New    Jersey 

b-    ause     of     their 

markets     and     high 

lvalues   are    learning   to 

mnic  and  more  eco- 


New;  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


container  for  potatoes.  Potatoes  in  small-  pack- 
ages were  intended  to  reach  the  customer  in  the 
original  container  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
weighing  or  repacking  by  the  retail  store. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  package  has  increased, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  survey  included  17  cities 
and  compared  sales  last  year  with  those  of  the 
previous  season.  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  made  the  most  use  of  the  small  packages. 

if         in         if 

WtlH  the  New  Jersey  egg  laying  contests 
Hearing  the  close,  with  only  three  weeks  of 
competition  remaining,  the  contest  flocks  at  the 
end  of  the  48th  week  had  laid  an  average  of  200 
eggs  in  the  Vineland  contest,  199-egg  average  in 
the  Passaic  contest  and  191  average  in  the  Hunt- 
erdon cuutest. 


■  she  1 1  courses  in  agri- 

Jtalture  at  Rutgers  Uni- 

op«  n    on    November 

Itace  they   were   estab- 

Tin  l!"'6  these   twelve- 

*1ni.r    courses    have 

Jtr)-  popular.    Over  2,- 

•oden!-    have    been   en- 


'  are  designed  to  give 

'  iraning  in  agriculture,  to  assist  In  mak- 
min^.  a  more  profitable  enterprise,  and  to 
Iwse  students  a  deeper  appreciation  of  rural 
l^ai  the  college  has  been  successful  in  its 
t(i  1  large  degree  is  ahovi-n  by  the  fact 
P*<i  siMy  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  now 

in  .  tual  farming. 
^yfai'  .  boys  and  girls  find  it  financially  Im- 
w  to  -pcnd  the  time  and  money  nece.iaary 
*r.vt.fis  training  in  an  agricultural  college. 
•«ho  V  ish  to  return  to  the  farm  question  the 
^«.v  f  a  four-year  course.  It  \s  these  in- 
wlio  each  winter  are  listed  among  the 
»ursc  graduates. 

itializfd  course  in  dairy  farming  is  offered 
'»h'i  wish  to  engage  in  the  management  of 
FtatUf.  t'ither  at  home  or  as  superintendent 
jwaan  for  some  one  else.  The  work  is  con- 
1  on  a  practical  basis  and  includes  a  large 
"  of  time  in  the  barns  in  the  feeding  and 
'"set  of  milk  cows  and  calves. 
'"f'e  ^•^  the  handling  of  market  milk  and  the 
Mur.  of  dairy  products,  especially  ice 
J*Ppt  lis  to  many  persons  employed  in  milk 
^Jce  c .  lam  factories  and  farm  dairies. 

r-ient    years    the    poultry   short    course 
»f'"1    many   students.     Many    establi.shed 
"•■D  take  this  course  of   training   in   order 
''"It    themselves    with    the    most    modem 
'  pra.  iices. 

'  ^  b  .  are  interested  in  fruit  growing  and 
Itlt^' "^t'ening   are   also  offered   training   in 

r*"<is. 

•     »     • 

^  y'  ars  ago  small  bags  and  paper  cartons 

■witling  15  or  25  pounds  of  potatoes  were 

M  t.i  the  city  housewives  as  a  new  market 


.\  lew  of  the  different  types  of  chicken  and  turkey  shelter  obfterved  by  New  Jersey  poultry- 
mrn  on  their  reront  tour  through  PennMylvanU  and  New  Jer»«>y  are  shown  above.  Cpper 
left,  lu>lng  hou.*«4>  seen  on  Guy  Leader's  farm  in  York  county.  Pa.  Upper  right,  roofed  sun 
porch  on  the  farm  of  P.  E.  Rentzeis,  York  rouoty.  Pa.  Lower  left,  colony  hoMe  with  ven«- 
lators  In  rear,  Zeck  Brothers,  York  county.  Pa.  Lower  right,  colony  house  with  asbestos-ce- 
ment sheet  siding,  Chas.  Cave,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.    Center,  turkeys  In  ronflnement  on 

D.  R.  .\bel  A   Sons'  farm  In  York  county.  Pa. 


owned  by  George  A.  Pea  re  ^ 
Df  Whitehouse.  and  Jersey- 
land  Farm  at  Point  Pleasfmu. 
rank  fourth  and  fifth  with 
scores  of  2,209  and  2.180 
»ggs   respectively. 

*      *      * 
»T«HE   New  Jersey  Experi- 
M.       ment     Station     serves 
many  of  the  state  tax  payers 
besides  the  farmers.    Through 
their  desire  to  assist  the  en- 
tire sUte  the  Experiment  Station  has  grown  rap- 
idly in  the  research  field.    Indirectly  this  has  bene- 
fited agriculture,   it   has  provided   more  funds  for 
research  and  equipment  and  a  better  staff  of  work- 
ers than  would  be  possible  if  all  work  were  confin- 
ed to  the  farm  field. 

For  seven  years  the  station  has  been  trjing  to 
solve  the  problem  as  to  the  most  suitable  grasses 
for  golf  courses,  parks,  small  lawns  and  athletic 
fields.  Golfers  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem of  turf  management  and  are  sending  repre- 
senUtives  trom  all  parts  of  the  state  to  New 
Brunswick  on  September  29  to  view  and  study  the 
turf  plots  and  the  results  of  the  research  work  at 
the  station. 

The  program  in  turf  management  was  begun  at 
the  Experiment  Station  in  1923  with  studies  on  the 
.suitability  of  various  grasses  for  lawns  and  parks 
under  New  Jersey  conditions. 
Its  greater  expansion  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Sprague 
has  been  made  possible 
through  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  Golf 
Association  and  an  appro- 
priation from  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature.  The  experi- 
ments have  yielded  solutions 
to  such  problems  as  the  best 
kind  of  grasses  for  different 
soil  types,  grasses  suitable 
for  shaded  areas,  desirable 
seasons  for  planting,  the 
proper  use  of  lime,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  fertilizer  to 
apply,  and  sati.sfactory  mow- 
ing practices.  Also  miich  in- 
formation on  weed  control 
and  methods  of  dealing  with 
turf  pests  has  been  leameri. 
*      *      * 

SIX  Maryland  club  boys 
are  in  line  to  make  the 
state  judging  team  which 
will  compete  against  teams 
from  other  states  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis.  Out  of  the  six 
boys  who  placed  high  in 
dairy  cattle  Judging  at  the 
Timonium  Fair  three  will  be 
selected  to  carry  the  colors 
of  Maryland  4-H  Clubs  at 
the  National  Show,  and  one 
will  serve  as  alternate.  These 
contestants  are  William  Chi- 
coat.  Baltimore  county: 
Charles     Clark     and     David 


At  the  present  time  the  Passaic  county  birds  are 
laying  at  better  than  a  54  per  cent  rate,  whereas 
the  Vineland  contest  fowls  are  laying  about  36 
per  cent.  On  this  basis,  the  Passaic  contest  flock 
has  a  good  chance  to  excel  the  score  of  the  Vine- 
land  birds.  This  flock  already  is  about  ten  eggs  a 
bird  ahead  of  the  Hunterdon  entries. 

In  the  Passaic  contest  the  White  Leghorns  from 
the  Quality  Farm  at  Montville  with  a  score  of 
2.443  eggs  continue  to  lead  their  class  and  rank 
.?econd  among  all  contestants.  A  Massachusetts 
Khode  Island  Red  flock  from  the  Scott  Poultry 
Farm  leads  the  contest  with  2.483  eggs.  Fourth 
and  fifth  places  among  all  contestants  are  held  by 
Fox  and  Son  Poultry  Farm.  The  records  are 
2.397  and  2,390  eggs. 

«      *      )» 

AFTER  alloviing  entries  from  other  states  to 
monopolize  the  first  ten  positions  in  the  Vine- 
land  Egg-Laying  Contest  for  many  weeks,  New 
Jersey  flocks  are  now  beginning  to  improve  their 
positions. 

One  flotk  that  has  improved  its  standing  i.»  the 
While  Leghorn  entry  of  Edward  M.  Packer.  Vine- 
land.  His  birds,  with  2.335  eggs  to  their  credit, 
rank  -seventh  among  all  contestants.  Another  Leg- 
horn entry  from  Hoch's  Pedigree  Breeding  Farm, 
Williamstown,  has  advanced  to  eighth  place,  while 
tenth  rank  is  held  by  the  Leghorn  pen  owned  by 
Alex  Baird  of  Port  Republic. 

At  Hunterdon  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
what  Fox  and  Son  will  continue  to  lead  the  con- 
test. Their  Leghorns  have  laid  2.321  eggs  and 
hold  a  76- egg  advantage  over  the  second  high  pen. 
Both  .second  and  third  place  are  held  by  White 
Lcghorius  entered  by  Joseph  Joachim.  Their  scores 
are  2,245  and  2.235  eggs.  Two  more  Leghorn  flocks. 


Joesting.      Harford      county: 
Charles     Ifert.     Frederick 
county;    James    Johnson.    Baltimore    county,    and 
George  Holier.  Frederick  county. 

Winners  in  the  team  contests  in  judging  dairy 
catUe  at  Timonium  are  Baltimore  county,  first; 
Harford  county,  second:  Frederick  county,  third; 
Kent  county,  fourth;  and  Howard  county, 'fifth. 

A  contest  to  select  the  best  demonstration  team 
in  the  sUte  resulted  in  the  award  of  first  place 
to  the  team  from  Baltimore  county.  This  team, 
composed  of  Gerald  Ensor  and  Ward  McCraw  wiU 
compete  at  the  National  Show. 
»      «      ♦ 

SOME  of  the  finest  production  birds  in  the  coun- 
try were  exhibited  at  the  poultry  show  held 
m  connection  with  the  Atlantic  County  Fair  re- 
cenUy.  The  Leghorn  class  was  by  far  the  largest 
with  428  entries  and  was  outstanding  in  the  quality 
and   type  of  birds  shown. 

The  Dorothy  Poultry  Association  won  one  leg  of 
the  silver  trophy  offered  to  the  association  in 
Atlantic  county  winning  the  highest  number  of 
pomts  in  the  show.  La.«t  year  the  Hammonton 
Poultry  Raisers'  Association  won  a  leg  on  the  cup 
iind  in  1928  a  leg  was  won  by  the  Egg  Harbor 
Poultry  Association.  This  trophy  must  be  won 
three  times  before  it  becomes  the  permanent  prop- 
erty of  that  organization. 

Frank  Makarius  exhibited  the  best  male  in  the 
show,  a  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn.  The  best  pro- 
duction Leghorn  pen  and  the  best  pedigreed  Leg- 
horn male  were  exhibited  by  Stem  Brotheis  ot 
Vineland. 

Mrs.  Emma  Lehto  .showed  the  best  pullet,  a 
White  Leghorn,  while  the  best  production  hen.  a 
R.  I.  Red.  in  the  show  was  owned  by  High  Moor 
Farm.  The  best  dozen  eggs  were"  .ntered  by 
Joseph  Hoch. 
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A  Few  Observations  in  South  America 
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THOl'GHT  wo  -.voultl  In.ve  as  much  hot  weath- 
er soiith  <if  thp  eciuatoi-  as  we  hfjl  north  of  i«. 
bi:t  T  Imd  not  understood  the  influence  of  the 
HuP-ibokit  current,  that  Antarctic  Ocean  .'ttreani 
which  reaches  the  equator,  then  loses  itself  in  the 
vaut  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  The  extreme  temper- 
atures of  this  current  are  .58  and  64  degrees,  from 
which  the  reader  may  know  that  the  weather  is 
corafortab'.y  cool  as  soon  as  we  are  in  it.  The 
Sim  is  hot  as  it  is  everywhere  in  the  tropics  but 
the  air  is  cool  enough  to  be  comfortable,  particu- 
larly on  a  ship  which  is  in  motion.  We  used  the 
electric  fans  no  more  after  getting  into  this  cur- 
rent. 

I  said  above  that  the  tropical  sun  is  hot  and 
so  it  is.  Several  bald-headed  scientists  in  our 
party  got  pink  craniums  by  standing  out  in  the 
sun  only  a  few  minutes  -long  enough  to  have  a 
picture  taken.  At  Panama  I  saw  a  golfer  playing 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun  while  his  caddy  was  follow- 
ing around  under  the  shade  of  a  parasol.  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  the  caddy  was  colored  or  plain,  but 
most  of  the  population  down  there  appears  to  be 
colored.  I  asked  one  man  the  population  of  Pan- 
ama City.  He  said  it  was  50.000.  I  declared  I  had 
seen  more  than  that  many  darkies  and  hadn't  been 
there  over  two  hours.  He  replied  that  he  wasn't 
including  them  in  his  estimate. 

Hungry  for  Sight  ol  a  Tree 

After  the  jungles  of  Ecuador  pass  from  sight  we 
see  no  more  trees  for  about  two  thousand  miles, 
though  we  are  within  plain  sight  of  the  coast  near- 
ly all  the  time.  For  the  Andes  Mountains  shut 
out  the  rain  and  there  grows  no  blade  of  grass, 
no  .shriib.  no  tree  along  all  that  .shore.  Here  and 
there,  whore  water  has  been  brought  down  from 
afar,  there  are  trees  and  crops  of  ali  kinds,  but 
such  areas  are  .so  small  in  proportion  to  the  barren 
lands  that  they  might  be  compared  with  a  pos- 
tage stamp  on  a  good  sized  county 
in  our  country.  I  got  himgry  to  sec 
trees,  any  kind  of  trees,  and  greeted 
them  as  old  friends  when  they  ap- 
peared. 

The  mountains  are  beautiful,  with 
their  tops  in  the  clouds  and  their  .soft 
shades  of  grey  and  brown  and  even 
pink  and  purple  in  the  changing  light. 
I  suppose  men  become  attached  to 
these  beauties  and  miss  them  when 
away  and  want  to  see  them  again 
just  as  we  with  our  green  hilt?  and 
crystal  streams.  One  man  pointed  out 
to  me  some  conspicuous  advantages 
of  their  climate.  He  said,  "We  can 
make  an  engagement  and  keep  it, 
without  any  fear  that  rain  or  snow 
or  any  kind  of  weather  will  inter- 
vene. We  can  schedule  a  game  of 
golf  or  basoh-ill  or  tennis  and  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  played.  We  can 
arrange  f)ur  affairs  so  that  we  can 
go  and  come  when  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  us  and  not  even  think  of 
the  weather  predictions,  for  we  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be."  I  didn't  .say 
anything  to  him  about  golf  on  a 
grassless.  shrubless,  treeless  course, 
or  about  the  deadly  sameness  of  a 
rainless  climate.  I  resisted  that  temp- 
tation and  am  glad  of  it,  for  he  is 
a  fine  man  and  there  are  many  like 
him  down  there.  No  country  has  a 
monopoly  of  kind  hearts  as  I  have 
found  in  my  little  journeys  here  and 
there  in  this  world. 

A  Comfortuhle  Vacation 

To  those  who  want  a  long  rest  I 
commend  this  trip  to  South  America. 
The  ships  are  well  equipped,  the  table 
is  excellent,  and  everything  po.ssible 
is  done  for  the  passenger's  comfort. 
There  is  no  crowding.  No  need  to 
rent  a  steamer  chair,  for  there  are 
a  dozen  anywhere.  The  lounges  are 
never  full,  and  there  is  no  rule  again.st 
moving  things  about  for  comfort  or  convenience. 
The  us'ial  .shipboard  games  are  played,  and  horse 
rates  are  held  once  a  week.  The  steward  tisually 
selects  two  good-looking  girls  to  cast  the  dice  ac- 
cording to  which  the  toy  horses  progress  over 
their  chalkline  course,  with  a  dignified  gentleman 
to  act  as  judge.  They  sit  at  a  table  at  the  finish 
line  and  the  judge  announces  the  results  of  each 
throw.  I  piosided  as  juil^e  on  two  occasions,  with 
an  American  teacher  and  a  Chilean  teacher  as  my 
assistantn  at  one  se.ssion  and  two  Chilean  teachers 
nt  the  other.  Betting  is  lively  at  a.'ic  per  ticket, 
and  a  part  of  the  money  bet  on  the  final  event 
goes  to  the  Seaman's  Aid  Fund.  F-verybody  is 
happy,  even  the  lo.sers.  for  has  not   the  horse  race 
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Tddcd  a  bit  of  spice  tn  the  daily  menu?  The  dice 
are  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  race.  The 
girls  also  change  their  work,  she  who  threw  for 
the  horse  in  one  race  throwing  for  the  distance  in 
the  next,  and  vice  versa.  The  pranks  of  the  dice, 
even  with  all  these  efforts  to  equalize  things,  are 
rather  peculiar.  There  are  only  six  horses  of 
course,  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the 
dice.  We  would  suppose  one  number  as  likely  to 
appear  as  another,  and  probably  it  will  as  a  long- 
time average.  But  in  four  days  of  racing  No.  3 
never  won,  while  in  one  days  racing  No.  4  won 
twice.  The  horses  advance  from  one  to  six  spaces 
toward  the  "wire "  and  as  they  near  the  finish 
there  is  much  enthusiasm,  with  a  big  cheer  when 
the  lucky  number  appears  and  puts  that  horse 
across. 

The  words  "ship  shape"  will  have  a  new  mean- 
ing to  any  one  who  gets  up  early  enough  to  see 
the  vessel's  toilet  made.  A  pile  of  sand,  mixed  with 
soap  powder,  is  dumped  on  the  deck.  It  is  scat- 
tered about,  water  is  poured  on.  and  the  sand- 
soap  mixture  is  caught  up  in  great  long-landled 
scrubbing  brushes  with  which  men  thoroughly 
scour  the  deck.  Then  more  water,  more  scrub- 
bing, and  finally  a  great  hose  spurts  a  stream  all 
over  the  deck,  washing  off  all  the  soap  and  sand 
and  leaving  the  boards  as  clean  as  new.  Then  men 
with  rubber-edged  mops  wipe  it  down  and  it  soon 
dries.  *  All  the  rails  and  walls  are  wiped  with  dry 
cloths,  the  windows  cleaned,  the  brass- work  pol- 
ished, the  linoleum  in  the  lounges  or  pas.sages 
scrubbed,  the  chairs  and  benches  wiped  off.  every- 
thing made  "ship-.shape  "  before  the  passengers  are 
out  of  their  beds  and  on  the  deck.  A  perfectly  clean 
ship  greets  them  every  day  and  the  same  care 
is  bestowed  on  the  interior  as  on  the  decks  and 
public  rooms. 


found  doll  with  thoir  v.  recked  automobile  at  i 
.bottom  of  a  precipice  and  nobody  know.s  how  _ 
got  there.    A  young  lady  died  on  the  ship  and] 
metal   coffin   was   sent    aboard   to   take  her 
off.   for    she    died   just   before    reaching  her  hon 
port.  A  double  loop  of  heavy  rope  was  cast  alx 
♦he  coffin,  the  undertaker  sat  a«tride  it  to  see  thi 
the  loops  did  not  slip  on  the  smooth  surface. 
thus   the   coffin   and   the   undertaker  were  .sw 
out   and   down   into    the   waiting  lighter.    Let 
record    the    fact    that    all    heads   were   reverentj 
bared  as  it  went  overboard. 

Perhaps  the  reader  tires  of  these  minor  thii 
but  they  are  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made.  Ii 
interested  in  all  phases  of  life  and  hope  the  patia 
reader  is  too. 

Poultry  Flats 

By  R.  L.  SCH.ARRINO-H.Vl  SEN 
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I'hls  two-story  hi.vlns;   house  on  the  farm  of   Paul  Ciuldin  was  made  from 

11   remodeled   i>arn.     lioof    and   side   walN   are    made   of   UHbestoM   MhingleH. 

Note  litter  chute  at   left  end  of   hulldlng. 


UST   as    city   dwellers    are    taking   more 
more   to  apartment   houses   for  various 
sons,    the    observer    will    find    an   increa 
number   of   multi-story   laying   houses  on  poult^ 
farms — poultry  flats,  they  might  be  called.  Son 
times  these  buildings  have  been  erected  prir 
for  keeping  poultry;  at  other  times  they  are  1 
which    have   been    remodeled   for    the   purpose.  I 
have  seen   such  buildings   in   New  England,  X^ 
Jersey,     Delaware,     Maryland    and    Pcnn.sylvai 
Some   of  them  were   new,   some  remodeled  bi 
some   were   small,  some   housed   several  thou 
birds:    out    in    ver>'    case    the    owners   were 
pleased  and  several  had  erected  more  than  on 

Tt  used  to  be  thought  that  layers  h.id  to 
range;  but  modem  poultry  practice  tends  to  hod 
I'i'.ds  throughout  the  year,  and  once  we  accept! 
idea  that  with  proper  care  birds  will  lay  just  I 
well  in  total  confinement  as  they  will  if  allowed  j 
the  ground,  and  perhaps  better,  all  the  advant^ 
of  multi-story  buildings  become 
parent.  I  might  add  that  "proij 
care"  is  very  largely  a  matter  f 
vitamins,  something  about  which  \ 
have  gained  understanding  only  wi^ 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Ono    of    the    advantages   of 
barn-type  houses  is  econ^imy  of  i 
struction.    Here  we  have  three  or  I 
times   the  floor  area  un^lor  one 
that    is    possible    with    the   coma 
long-type  laying  house,  .md  this  i 
can  be  of  slate  or  asbe-tus  shin 
which  will  last  a  lifetime  in  conO 
to  the  constant  care  and  rt-newali 
essary   to    maintain   an   inferior 
ering.    It  is  true  that  a  now  builiS 
will   requiie  somewhat  li^avier  frr 
ing   than  will  a  one-stoiy  affair, 
when  a  barn  is  taken  ov.  i  the  fn 
is  already  there,  and  at  ;iny  ratej 
saving   in   roofing  cost   will  far 
weigh  the  cost  of  heavier  timbers.  1 


Labor  Saver>« 


A  tivo-Htory  laying  house  on  Taylor  BrotherH*  poultry   farm. 
rhiiteN  mav  Im>  hpcu  on   the  front   of  the  building, 


All  this  work  is  done  by  the  crew  and  by  hand, 
but  the  heavy  work  of  a  modern  ship  is  dcme  by 
mechanical  power.  The  anchor  is  let  down  or 
hoisted  aboard  by  an  engine.  The  cargo  is  taken 
on  or  put  off  by  power  which  swings  it  in  or  out 
and  up  or  down  on  long  ropes  carried  by  a  mast 
or  spar  used  as  a  crane.  Some  strange  things 
come  aboard  in  the  big  net  which  hangs  to  the 
ro|ic  of  this  crane  or  deirick  round  rawhide  pnck- 
a^es  of  silver,  bats  or  ingots  of  copper,  bags  of 
tiilr.'ite.  himljer,  autoniol>iles  in  great  boxes,  cot- 
ton, hides,  bods  and  bciiaing  and  all  kinds  of  hou.se- 
hold  gr)ods  and  baggage.  Our  ship  took  <<n  one 
hi;,'  box  cf)ntHining  a  coffin  the  body  of  a  mining 
engineer   fiom   Missouri.     He  and   his  driver   were 


One  of  the  greatest  nivantags 
in  the  saving  of  labor.    .\  building 
the  barn  type,  properly  ^irrangedj 
allow  a  man  to  take  cum'  of  a 
many    birds.     The    spai--    nTi<\er 
peak    is   generally   utilized  for 
and  mash  storage,  and  "nee  the  i 
is  raised  to  the  storage  ^pac^  °^' 
elevator   or   hoist,   it   i.-*   feJ  ^'^ 
chutes    to    the    floors   bolow,  so 
ma.sh    is    distributed    t..    the  hopI| 
without    further   effort    and  grai" 
on    tap    by    merely   opening  a 
There  is  no  lugging  s.ick:*  arounq 
carrying  feed  pails  the  length  oi 
house  from  the  feed  ncun.  I 

When  it  comes  time  m  clean.ui 
and  manure  fall  thr.uiph  '^^her  cnj 
to  a  spreader  or  wagon  on  "^*  f™ 
floor.    Water  is  piped  t)  '^^'^"  '  1 
pen,  and  a  drainage  sy  -um  also  r 
vlded,    so   that    there   is  no 
water,    and    if    an    automatic  •> 
Is  installed  practically  no  attention  i"  "«« 
a.ssure  plenty  of  water  for  the  birds.  ^^ 

Another  advantage  is  in  the  comfo't  ^^y,  ^uj 
During  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  '''^''^  ^^' 
I  was  in  a  number  of  these  barn-iype  n^^- 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  every  ca.se  tht\v  \|^ 
cooler"  than    the   long-type  houses.    .\I"^t 
buildings    were    pr.ivided    with    w'n<l  ■'•^^  ^^  ^^ 
sides,  and  .some  on  four,  .so  that  tin"'  ^'"'^ 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  elevation  in-'"^«" 
ing   any  breeze   which    might    be   ^''"'"^grt 
ins\ilalion  of  walls  and  ceiling  also  n.i"''      J 
building  in   winter.     Ventilation  duiiii.i:  '      j^. 
months  is  provided  by  flues  extending  f''"    J 
rious  floors  thri>ugh  the  roof.     (Contdi"i 


Two  Utter 


I.  DOODY.  I  guess  I  ain't  going  to  be 

much  of  a  man  for  your  line  of  work  " 

said   Shain.     "I   didn't   know   anything 

jUt  thi.-;   smuggling   business    when   we    started 

t  you'll  lemember.    Then  you  said  there  wasn't 

y  trouWe  about  it,  and  it  wasn't  like  a  lot  of 

(her  thin-:-^  that  are  against  the  law.    But  it  looks 

me  jii*-  ^'-'  though  it  was.  There  was  a  man  shot 

k  theif.     Phere  are  theofficers  after  the  fellow 

ho  did  it    If  ^^'^y  catch  him,  it  seems  that  he  is 

elvto  till  about  all  the  rest,  and  then  what's  the 

of  b.in^   smart  and  shrewd  and  all  that,  the 

ne  as  you  are  7  One  weak  stick  breaks  the  whole 

ndie  of  you     and  I'm  afraid  I  should  never  be 

DVthing  but  a  weak  stick.     So,  Mr.  Doody,  I  guess 

it's  going    to    be    smuggling    instead  pf    peafl- 

Dting.  I'll  back  out.     I'll  hunt  up  some  of  the 

feirois  family  and  get  a  job." 

i  thought  you  had  red  blood  in  you!"  grumbled 

dy.    "i  \e  been  proud  of  you.     I've  been  willing 

ibrag  on  you,  .son.     You're  not  a  quitter,  I  hope! 

[you  shi.uld  back  out  now,  after  I've  taken  you 

long  and  fed  you  and  given  you  a  chance  to  make 

monoy.  I  should  say  you  were  about  as  un- 

ateful  a  rritter   as   ever   abused   good   nature. " 

Shain  w;(<  in  the  mood  to  have  such  a  taunt  stir 

hi.'!  ri.~\ntment. 

tool;  h'    e    Mr.   Doody!"    he    cried.      "I've   held 

fcy  ottTi  v.iih  the  paddle.  I've  toted  at  the  carries, 

fve  done  just  as  good  a  chore  for  you  as  I  knew 

I've    earned    my    passage.      And    now    if    I 

St  to  quit.  I've  a  right  to." 

Praps   you'd   like    to   get    right   out    now    and 
ilk:"  .sn>'t'red  the  old  man.     "I've  got  a  mind  to 

ke you  lio  it!" 

Uive  nu'  time   to  take  off  my  shoes,  and  I'm 
Uing  to  .<\vim  for  it!"  Shain  retorted,  now  thor- 
lughly  ani;iy. 

[But  afu I  a  minute  Doody  set  his  paddle  into  the 
Wer  and   e.iUed   to   the   youth   to   mind   his   end. 

cani.o  went  on  down-river. 

1  Whether   Doody's    ire    cooled,    or   whether    craft 

lired  him  to  alter  his  tone,  the  young  man  did 

Icnow:  hut  after  a  half-hour  of  silence  Doody 

I  his  paddle  across  the  thwarts,  and  said,  with  a 

conciliatory  manner: 

I  There's  no  need  of  us  havin"  trouble,  son.    I  can 

(how  It  i.s:    You've  got  fussed  up  and  frightened 

ght:    It  was  a  fool  thing  that  Salter  did,  and 

Ihas  made  troufcle  for  all  of  us  for  the  time.    No. 

[don  t  blame  you  one  mite.     And  I'm  goin'  to  say 

I  you  here  and  now  that  I've  got   no  hankerin' 

I  Iteep  in   the   business    myself,    the   way   things 

It  wouldn't    be    safe    to    go   back    up-river. 

I  let  s  you   and    me    stick   together.      Well    find 

mthing  else  to  do.    I  won't  run  you  into  trouble. 

We  11  make  a  dollar  yet.     I  need  you  to  help 

'*"';..'''"  ^^''  *"*"  '^  settled.     You'll  stay  with 
.  eh^'  Doody  s  voice  had  appeal  in  it. 
IBut  the  young  man  was  still  wary     still  resent- 


MVE  been    thinkin'    it   over,"    .said   he,    "and    I 
ligue.'s    if    you'll    let    me    go    my    way    I    wiU. 
<!}•  Work  is  what   counts  In  the  long  nm.  I'll 
I  a  job  somewhere  about  here." 
i'And  vni;   won't   stay   with    me?"   There   was 

in  no<idy's  tone. 
po.  I  d..n  t  think  I  will." 

Pell.  y.Mi  can't  leave  very  well  now  in  the  mid- 

I  of  the  night,  and  in   the   middle  of  the  river. 

id         ^'"'ne  awhile  yet  I  gue.ss." 

|"om  th.it  moment  on  Shain,  paddling  more  vig- 

sly  and  joyously,  was  a  pri.soner  without  real- 

the  fact. 

I*  J'ldgt  1  it  was  near  midnight   when   Doody, 

'«c'irt  word  of  command,  put  the  nose  of  the 

*  to'vaiils  shore.     They  landed  on  the  Canad- 

"hore.  where  the  bank  was  high  and  where  a 

wa.-j    anchored    to    receive    canoes.     Pulling 

■iwlves     p  a  steep  path  by  means  of  hand-rail. 

«alk.,i  into  one  of  a  huddle  of  small  houses. 

yiea<imjj  the  way.     The  hou.se  was  dark  and 

r»»r  Wis  unlocked. 

j'"'^"     "^  "^  being  perfectly  at  home,  the  in- 

«r  hall,  ,„.d  lustily  for  one"Vital,"  and  after  a 

^ital  appeared,  a  shock-headed  French-Cana- 

one  hand  clutching  a  lamp,  the  other  fist  rub- 

Ihia  ey<  s. 

|^»  corner  of  the  room  in  which  they  stood  two 
Hf-rt       ^^'•'''P  slumbering   peacefully  on  a   floor 

<iown  Vital  .set  down  the  lamp  and  plucked 
^'Out  „t  their  warm  nest,  and  bore  them,  whin- 

e  .si..,  |,y   puppies    t„   j,n   inner   nxirn.      And 

*  h;i  I  smoothed  out  the  ragged  quilts  and 
itf/'k  ""  n'""^'S'  he  motioned  his  guests  to 
L  wh  With  a   hospitable  grin,  and   with«irew. 

'"!'  limp. 

|r'°^v-ni    to  sleep   promptly,   but   the  warmth 

1^  DUsk    Ii.  l>-    i^ -.i.    i-» .       .  >         .»      .  ... 

'•  rnbb,. 

"p^^i  morning  D«iody  was  away  early,  but 
.■*  had  Shain  out   on   th'e  edge  of  the   rlver- 

*^^'''    this    morning    Dowly    impres.sed    the 

'  ""^n  as  a  bhilT,   well-meaning  person,  con- 

MiiT^'^    his    breakfast    and    with    the    world, 

nerent  from  the  surly  conspiiator  who  had 


I  ilk  beneath  him  made  him  feel  a  bit 


The 
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By  Holman  F.  Day 
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STSOPSIS 

The  Mayor  ol  Tobaa  Jaw»  i>  the  title,  plvea  In  Inn  by 
the  roofh  drivers  who  direct  the  stream  of  lo^s  down 
the  river,  to  the  "mnt"  of  the  gang  who  i«  left  alone  all 
leason  to  watch  a  ledge  and  prevent  lo(r«  piling-  up  there 
ind  causing  a  jam.  This  job  faUs  to  young  Shain  Sear, 
way  on  his  first  trip  with  the  river  men.  At  first  very 
lonesome  he  learns  to  like  the  river  and  enjoys  occasional 
visitors  who  oae  it  aa  a  thoroughfare.  One  of  these  ia 
Iiud  Doody,  a  man  who  shows  a  rod  to  find  treasure 
with  and  indnces  Shain  to  accompany  him  in  search  of 
a  fortune.  I<ea\-lng  Doody's  former  partnar,  much  against 
his  will,  to  guard  the  Jaws  and  prevent  a  log  jam 
young  Searway  prepares  for  his  great  adventure.  After 
some  traveling  by  canoe  they  stop  at  a  settlement  where 
they  are  met  by  several  suspicious-looking  characters 
who  seem  to  know  Doody.  A  man,  apparently  one  of 
their  gang,  rushes  into  camp  crying  that  he  has  shot 
some  one.  Doody  hurries  Shain  away,  and  as  they  paddle 
down  the  river  they  hide  from  other  canoes,  which  Shain 
learns  carry  customs  officers  on  the  trail  of  the  man  who 
did  the  shooting.  On  arriving  at  TTbal  Cyr's  hotel  they 
leam  that  John  Flanders,  the  wounded  man,  Is  in  the 
hotel.  Flanders  attempU  to  detain  Doody,  bat  Is  nnable 
to   do   so   on   aocount   of   his  wound. 


journeyed    in   anxious   flight    with    hinj  the   night 
before. 

"Son."  he  said,  "you  and  me  can't  afford  to  have 
any  misunderstandin'.  Of  course,  when  two  people 
get  more  or  less  flustered  up,  as  we  did  last  night, 
we  say  things  that  we  don't  mean.  Things  look 
different   in  the  morning,  usually." 

He  bared  his  head,  and  the  warm  breeze  ruffled 
his  gray  hair.  The  river  surface  sparkled  under 
the  sun.  and  the  broad  valley  seemed  full  of  peace 
and  comfort. 

Shain  felt  all  this  kindly  influence,  and  was  al- 
most dispo.sed  to  regret  his  stubbornness  of  the 
night   before. 

"I'm  goin'  away  for  the  forenoon  on  a  little  busi- 
ness for  the  "both  of  us,"  the  old  man  went  on, 
cheerfully.  "I'm  in  hopes  to  make  a  bargain  for 
something  I've  had  in  mind  for  some  time.  It's 
a  business  for  the  two  of  us.  and  it  isn't  smugglin'. 
I  don't  blame  you  for  bein'  afraid  of  that  lay  I 
put  up  to  you.  I'm  afraid  of  it  now  my.self.  I'm 
beginnin'  to  see  that  it's  a  good  thing  that  you 
and  me  fell  together  as  we  did.  I  see  things  now 
in  a  different  way.  and  I'm  gettin'  too  old  to  be  in 
anything  that  ain't  .square  and  honest."  Under  the 
frank  sun  and  in  the  free  air  the  protestations  of 
Doody  seemed  to  borrow  sincerity  from  nature. 

Shain  grasped  his  hand  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  comrade,  and  then  awaited  his  return  with  deep 
content. 

He  sat  on  the  dirt  banking  in  the  warm  sun  and 
(hatted  with  Vital,  who  .sang  the  prai.ses  of 
"M'sieu'  Doody"  in  no  imeertain  measure. 

Moreover,  Vital  was  inclined  to  go  into  the  eth- 
ics of  customs  duties,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Canadian  and  a  freetrader,  bewildered  Shain 
with  his  arguments.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  the  somewhat  anarchistic  doctrine  thai  the  gov- 
ernment was  a  thief,  and  that  it  was  not  wrong 
to  steal  back  from  a  thief,  Doody  retiirned.  and  dis- 
played before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Shain  the 
nucleus  ot  their  proposed  new  fortunes. 

It  was  a  large  van  on  four  wheels,  drawn  by 
two  sturdy  little  horses.  There  was  a  high  .seat 
shaued  by  a  rusty  enamel  top.  Double  doors  at 
the  rear  of  the  van  were  padlocked,  and  further 
-secured  by  a  bar  of  iron.  Acro.^s  the.se  doors,  in 
tather  dingy  lettering,  appeared  the  words: 
"Tinware  and  '\'ankee  Notions  " 
Doody,  after  he  pulled  up  the  horses.  lean«d  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  beamed  on  his  younir 
friend. 

"I  ain  t  any  kind  of  a  man  to  sit  still  in  one 
place,  "  he  expiaineil.  "I've  got  to  have  a  job  that 
keeps  me  on  the  go.  Bein'  as  how  deputy  mar- 
shals is  usin'  all  the  wafer  on  the  Allegash  for 
travellin'  ju.st  at  the  present  time."  he  winked  at 
Vital, "I'll  take  up  the  peddlin'  business  Jim 
Annis.  bein'  laid  by  with  the  liver  trouble,  had  an 
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outfit  to  sell  at  a  bargain,  as  I've  knowm  for  some 
time.    So  here  we  are.  son.    What  say?" 

"But  do  you   need  a  helper?"   asked  Shain. 

"How  do  you  think  an  old  fool  like  me  would 
get  along  with  the  women-folks,  with  cipherin", 
with  dlckerin',  and  all  that?  I'd  smooch  up  all  my 
stock  with  my  dirty  hands,  make  mistakes  in 
change,  and  get  everybody  mad  with  me  at  the 
.send-off.  This  ain't  charity,  son;  this  is  business! 
I  need  you." 

THUS  it  suddenly,  but  quite  naturally,  came 
about  that  Shain  found  himself  ^■'erched  on 
the  seat  of  a  peddler's  cart  that  rumbled  down  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John,  past  the  maple-groves,  and 
the  little  houses  that  crowded  along  the  shore. 

"Look  at  them  horses,"  said  Doody,  pointing  his 
whip  butt  at  the  shaggy  little  pair.  "The  stock 
that  they  came  from  was  brought  over  the  ocean 
from  F'rance  into  Acadia,  and  when  some  of  them 
poor  critters  of  settlers  got  away  from  the  English 
and  came  up  this  river,  they  brought  some  of  those 
horses  on  iheir  rafts.    And  they  brought  cows,  too 

some  of  the  resd  Jersey  stock.  You'll  see  the 
pure  strain  feedin'  in  the  pastures  along  this  road." 

The  old  man  called  attention  to  the  farms  which, 
where  the  houses  crowded  more  closely,  were  more 
like  broad  lanes  than  farms.  These  bands  of  land, 
enclosed  between  rail  fences,  stretched  up  over 
the  hills  to  the  belt  of  wooded  upland. 

"They  were  big  farms  in  the  old  days.  "  .said 
Doody,  "but  they  have  big  families  this  way.  you 
know,  and  when  the  old  men  die,  they  divide  their 
farms  lengthwise  among  the  children,  .so  that  each 
can  have  a  house  on  the  road  and  his  own  bit  of 
woodland.  I  don't  know  where  they'll  get  em 
reduced  to  after  a  time.  But  they  have  to  hoe 
standin'  edgewise,   as   it  is." 

The  men  whom  they  met  lifted  their  hats  to 
them.  The  men  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
near  the  road  or  in  their  dooryards  straightened 
and  performed  similar  courtesy. 

"That's  something  else  that  was  imported  from 
the  old  country."  explained  the  old  man.  "They're 
good  folks,  the  Canucks  up  this  way  are,  son.  and 
you  needn't  be  ashamed  that  your  people  are 
hitched  up  with  em.  We'll  be  huntin'  up  .some  of 
your  relatives  before  long." 

Interested  as  he  was  in  his  surroundings  and 
in  the  information  that  Doody  had  at  his  tongue's 
end,  Shain  failed  to  notice  that  his  employer  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  for  trade. 

He  stopped  at  a  few  of  the  larger  houses  and 
'.vent  in  alone,  leaving  the  young  man  to  care  for 
the  horses. 

He  made  a  number  of  purchases,  apparently,  for 
the  stout  burlap  sack  that  the  old  man  took  from 
the  van  through  the  rear  do<irs,  and  tugged  into 
the  hou.ses  where  he  stopped,  seemed  very  much 
heavier  each  time  that  he  came  back.  The  con- 
tents clanked  with  a  strange  metallic  sound  when 
he  tossed  the  sack  back  into  the  van. 

But  Doody  proffered  no  explanation  as  to  his 
purchases,  and  Shain  asked  no  questions  about 
them. 

The  traffic  seemed  legitimate,  and  the  young 
fellow's  delight  in  the  journey,  in  the  sim.shin«,  in 
the  novef  scenes,  was  altogether  too  acute  to  allow 
him  to  be  suspicious. 

But  he  did  inquire  at  last  why  it  was  that  they 
.sold  no  goods  from  the  cart. 

"I  haven't  stocked  up  yet,  "  said  Doody.  "Old 
Annis  didn't  have  anything  left  worth  speakin'  of. 
but  I'm  buyin'  some  old  junk  right  along.  When 
we  get  to  Edmundston  we'll  put  in  our  line.  " 

For  two  days  they  proceeded  on  their  way  lei- 
i'urely  down  the  river,  stopping  for  "baiting.'"'  and 
at  night  at  farmhouses. 

The  .sacks  continually  grew  heavier,  and  Doody's 
apparent  .satisfaction  increa.sed  with  his  purchases. 
But  he  kept  the  rear  doors  securely  padlocked, 
and  the  key  stuffed  deep  into  his  trou.-^ers  pocket. 
On  the  third  day  they  swung  from  the  river  road 
and  went  north  along  a  highway  less  populous.  In 
the  afternoon  a  broad  lake  fronted  them,  and  they 
plodded  ii>und  it  through  heavy  woods. 

The  farmhouses  and  the  cleared  land  were  now- 
all  left  behind  them.  Occasionally  there  was  a  log 
hut  in  the  woods,  with  tenants  of  the  squatter 
type-,  who.se  only  attempts  at  agriculture  were 
straggly  gardens  scratched  in  aroimd  blackened 
slumps.  And  at  last  there  were  not  even  cabins. 
Doody  had  brought  along  cooked  food,  bought  at 
their  last  stopping-place,  and  the  top  of  the  van 
was  piled  with  sacks  stuffed  with  hay  and  oats 
for  the  lioises. 

They  "baited"  at  dusk  in  a  little  rUaiing  beside 
the  road.  A  rough  wooil  road  here  led  away  at 
right   angles,  following  the  course  of  a  brook. 

Doody  stewe.i  in  a  tin  pail  a  chicken  that  a 
farmei  had  killeii  for  him,  and  after  the  meal  the 
two  men  leaned  back  against  a  tree  in  deep  con- 
f'^nt. 

"We'll  have  to  drive  on  a  little  farther  to  a 
house  I  know  "  said  the  old  man,  stuffing  his  to- 
bacco into  his  pipe. 

His  gray  eyes  shifted  rather  nervously  and  his 
h.tnds  tremWed  a  bit.  but  the  young  man  did  not 
iiotiie   his   excitement 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Gold  Star  Pilgrimage 

By  MARGTT:RITE    STEELE    MpCREARY 


WHEN  on  June  25  the  ninth  contingent  of 
Gold  Star  Mothers  and  Widows  sailed 
from  New  York  most  of  us  could  scarce- 
ly believe  it  was  all  true.  Ever  since  we  had  re- 
ceived the  engraved  invitation  from  the  govern- 
ment in  April,  we  had  lived  in  anticipation  that 
was  sometimes  joyful,  sometimes  painful.  And 
now  we  were  on  board  the  "Republic"  really  going 
to  France  to  visit  the  graves  of  our  soldiers,  going 
as  guests  of  the  government,  of  the  United  States. 
And  we  were  to  find  the  government  a  perfect 
host. 

Our  party  of  268  was  to  date  the  largest  con- 
tingent that  had  sailed.  Most  of  our  pilgrims  were 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  but  many  oth- 
er states  were  represented.  There  were  four  from 
my  own  state,  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  pil- 
grims had  never  been  away  from  their  home  town. 
One  mother  had  never  been  away  from  her  own 
home  for  thirty  years.  Some  were  given  royal 
"send-offs"  by  the  American  Legion.  Another 
woman  reported  one  hundred  thirty  at  the  station 
to  wish  her  "bon  voyage."  In  several  towns  bands 
played  farewell  for  the  woman  who  was  going  to 
France  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  loved  one  who  had 
given  his  life  for  his  country. 


Presented  nith  Bronze  Medal 

Then  there  was  the  mistful-eyed  little  North 
Carolinian  and  the  white-haired  mother  who  was 
constantly  seeking  interviews  with  some  one — the 
captain,  the  chief  officer,  the  chief  steward  or 
some  celebrity  on  board.  The  results  of  these  in- 
terviews were  sent  to  her  home  newspaper.  One 
mother  of  twenty  danced  the  Irish  jig  the  night  of 
the  ship  concert.  The  oldest  mother  was  eighty- 
four.  Several  great-grandmothers,  wearing  little 
knitted  shawls  over  their  shoulders,  trudged  the 
deck.  Of  course,  most  of  the  pilgrims  were  moth- 
ers but  among  them  were  yoimg  women  whose 
husbands  lay  in  France,  whose  homes  and  hopes 
are  broken,  whose  future  seems  in  the  past.  To 
me  the  courage  of  some  of  these  hearts  was  su- 
preme. 

On  shipboard  with  our  old  routine  left  at  home, 
the  days  passed  rapidly.  There  were  letters  to 
write  home  telling  our  experiences  and  cards  must 
be  sent  to  our  friends.  The  Washington  lady 
stamped  one  hundred  thirty-five  cards.  'Bouillon 
was  served  evcrj'  morning  and  tea  every  after- 
noon and  we  were  always  ready  for  both.  The 
ship  librar>'  provided  reading  material.  Fingers 
unti.sed  to  leisure  kept  knitting  or  fancywork  on 
hand  both  on  deck  and  in  the  lounge.  One  after- 
noon Captain  Moore,  commander  of 
the  "Republic."  gave  a  reception  to 
the  Gold  Star  women.  In  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Line.  «to  which  our  vessel  belonged) 
he  presented  each  pilgrim  with  a 
handsome  bronze  medal  stamped  with 
a  ship  traveling  under  a  gold  star 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
Eiffel    Tower. 

The  Be»t  of  Care 


Two  army  officers  were  in  charge 
of  the  party.  Nurses  looked  after  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  pilgrims 
(though  the  number  of  seasick  were 
few)  and  a  genial  hostess  kept  every 
person  happy.  Not  one  detail  was 
lacking  that  would  contribute  to  our 
health,  comfort  and  safety.  Even  in 
our  highest  hopes  none  of  u.s  expect- 
ed so  much  attention  and  care.  We 
could  not  have  worked  out  such  per- 
fect plans  for  ourselves. 

Due  to  a  broken  propeller  and  two 
days  fog,  we  landed  in  Cherbourg 
a  day  late.  At  the  port  our  conduc- 
tors took  care  of  our  passports  so 
we  were  spared  the  experience  of 
handling  them.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  after  landing  we  were  In  a  spe- 
cial train   on   our  way  to  Paris. 

At  Paris  the  party  was  grouped  ac- 
cording to  cemeteries  visited  and  was 
then  assigned  to  different  hotels.  The 
Suresnes    Cemetery    is    In    the    city; 


some  were  a  half  day's  journey,  still  others  a  full 
day's  bus  travel  from  Paris.  Belleau  Wood  Ceme- 
tery was  the  destination  of  one  group  of  thirty- 
three. 

I>uring  our  travel  in  France  each  group  was 
conducted  by  an  army  officer.  The  fine  sympathy 
of  our  Captain  fitted  him  for  his  work.  Two  nurses 
took  the  best  care  of  us  and  an  interpreter  made 
possible  communication  with  the  French  at  ull 
times.  So  many  little  courtesies  and  surprises 
awaited  us.  Every  forenoon  and  afternoon  we 
stopped  for  tea.  We  were  never  hurried  and  ample 
time  was  allowed  for  shopping. 

Marks  of  War  Still  There 

Each  group  spent  three  days  visiting  the  cem- 
etery which  was  its  destination.  One  afternoon  we 
traveled  by  bus  from  Paris  out  over  the  beautiful, 
tree-bordered  highway  and  past  fields  where  pop- 
pies and  cornflowers  waved  among  the  golden 
wheat,  to  the  historic  old  town  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  twelve  years  ago  some 
of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  was  done  there 
by  the  peaceful  Mame  River.  The  village  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  but  is  now  rebuilt.  How- 
ever, ruins  are  In  evidence.  Across  the  court  from 
the  casement  window  in  my  room  in  the  little 
French  hotel,  stood  a  tall  war-scarred  building. 
The  mirror  in  one  of  our  rooms  had  been  pierced 
by  a  bullet  and  the  stairway  was  honey-combed 
with  holes. 

Belleau  Wood  Cemetery  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Chateau  Thierry.  It  is  a  l>eautlful  spot  and 
in  each  of  our  four  trips  there  we  were  given 
leisure  to  linger.  The  graves  there  and  in  every 
American  Cemetery  in  France  are  marked  with 
crosses  of  Italian  marble.  The  best  landscajpe  ar- 
tists in  the  world  are  employed  to  beautify  these 
plots  owned  by  the  United  States  government. 
Graves  in  British  cemeteries  are  marked  with 
stone  slabs,  in  French  cemeteries  with  white  wood- 
en crosses  and  in  German  burying  grounds  with 
black  wooden  crosses. 

Through  further  generosity  of  the  government, 
each  party  spent  several  days  sightseeing  in  and 
about  Paris.  We  were  taken  over  the  battlefields 
and  then  to  the  spot  where  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  I  had  always  imagined  the*  high  officers 
of  each  army  met  in  an  open  field.  B\it  it  was  in 
the  forest  of  Campeigne  where  General  Foch  re- 
ceived the  German  officers.  We  visited  the  old 
Cathedral  at  Rheims,  spent  a  day  at  Napoleon's 
palace  at  Fontainebleau,  a  day  at  Versailles  and 
took   several    trips   through   Paris.    Then   on  July 


Smart  Pillows  of  Oilcloth 
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NUMBER  609  is  a  large  pillow  of 
unusual  shape,  of  black  oilcloth 
posies  and  leaves.  The  posies  come 
from  a  basket  of  ivory,  laced  through 
black.  The  stems .  are  green  wool 
chain-stitch,  and  the  ball  centers  of 
the  flowers  are  of  wool  yam.  All 
materials,  including  orange  felt  bind- 
ing, are  included  in  order  number 
609.  at  80  cents. 

The  oblong  pillow,  number  610,  70 
cents,  also  includes  front,  back,  felt 
binding,  all  color  swatches,  and  in- 
structions.   This   includes   everything 


but  the  stuffing  for  the  pillows,  and 
that  is  excelsior.  Even  paper,  torn 
and  wadded,  makes  suitable  filling,  as 
these  colorful  pillows  are  for  sheer 
swank  and  gayety;  not  even  the  cat 
could  bury  himself  on  their  slippery 
sides!  But  a  group  of  the.se,  a  center 
basket  pillow  flanked  by  two  oblongs, 
makes  a  spot  that  draws  both  atten- 
tion and  admiration. 

Send  your  order,  giving  pattern 
number,  to  Embroidery  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7S01  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Our  Autumn  and  M'inter  Fa.«thion  Book  is 
to  help  you  with  suggestions  and  patternx  for  1 
season.  It  roHts  but  ten  cents  and  may  he  ortlen 
by  writing  Pattern  Department,  Pt-nnsylviini 
Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

17th  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  appreciatiid 
pilgrims  sailed  westward  on  the  "Americti 
Though  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  cald 
time  was  long.  We  had  been  to  France  and  weij 
eager  to  come  home.  But  the  days  pa.s.sed  and  I 
the  gray  dawn  of  July  26th  we  said  "Good  mon 
ing"  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I   would    like    to    tell    eligible   women   who 
contemplating   taking   the   trip  next  year  or 
next,  they  need  have  no  fear  or  he.«!itMncy  abod 
starting  alone.    For  they  will  not  be  alone.  Thq 
will  find  congenial  companions.    Both  on  Ipnd 
sea  nurses  will  fairly  hover  over  them    They 
return   In   better  health   than   when   they  -starts 
They  will   marvel  at  the  perfect  plan.-*  that  haij 
been   worked   out   for  them   and   will   rome  hon 
overwhelmed  with  appreciation  for  their  host, 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Pencil  and  Pad 

WHEN  one  lives  six  miles  from  town  and  mu 
depend   on   a    man  who  goes  ju.-t   when 
suits  him — the  time  often  being  at  very  .«hort 
tjce—  there  is  only  one  way  to  make  .ure  of  gH 
ting  needed  groceries,  and  that  Is  to  make  the  li 
as  fast  as  one  thinks  of  needs. 

But  we  have  remembered  other  thin;,.-  by  mei 
orandum.  We  discuss  some  subject  or  questu 
Later  a  member  of  the  family  gets  more  irdi 
matlon  on  the  subject  He  makes  note  of  it 
lays  the  note  on  the  dining  table,  that  loing a 
meeting  place  of  the  family.  I  often  lind  noti 
written  by  my  high  schcd  hoy 
we  had  gone  to  bed  bits  of  gi 
he  had  heard  during  the  ii  y  and  f( 
gotten  to  tell  us,  some;'  n?  in 
text-book  he  knew  wouM  interest 
The  lltUe  girl  usually  tu.  k-  her  noi 
in  the  sugar  bowl.  She  watches  c" 
and  writes  the  time  at  uhich  I 
to  call   her  home. 

If  some  one  needs  to  til'  medic; 
a  slip  of  paper  record.i  tl.c  hours 
which  each  kind  of  tablr'   is  m-e* 
Various     meetings    oc    '     '""^^ 
month    and    are    so    easy    to   fff?' 
When  they  are  within  a    <  w  -iaj* 
mark  the  time  on  a  slip  "i  P^iP^f 
pin  it  to  the  table  clotli     I  niay  w 
happen    to   look   at    the     .il<ndar, 
I  don't  risk  marking  da!  -  there. 
Uttle  jobs  for  the  childi^n  will 
up    in    my   mind   when   th'>y  are  w 
present  or  are  busy  at  >»..p;.  thinpf  • 

.iiatel; 


Unless  they  can  do  them  xmmat 
I   must   keep  It  in   mini  when  I 
ready  have  so  much  to  "ink  a     "J 
When     the     Job     is     fini.«hed,    » 
cros.sed   out. 

Pleasant   thoughts,  little  ^l^'"^' 
be  thankful  for,  choice  bit.-^  ^'■'""''j, 
reading     how  a  glance  "v.r  a  1' 
that  kind  would  cheer  one  up  »  _ 
discouraged  day!    Make  friend" ^^  ^ 
your  pencil  and  pad.    It  will  ^* 
pay  you.  Florence  C.  H^ 


You  do  not  need  to  sacrifice 

FISHER  BODY  Extra  Values 

in  the  car  you  buy 


^ri  lin  (Icfinito  and  visible  extra  values  are  luiilt 
inli.  r\x'rv  Fisher  Ho«lv  ear.    NOle  llieiii  t'arefiillv. 

•  •  • 

am  oiisi<l<'r  their  aetiial  Morth  hefVire  you  (le(*i(le 
on     ly  «.ar. 

lilt  I  renieiiiher  that  ><»ii  do  not  need  to  saeriliee 
(Ik    ,'  extra  \aliies  in  tlu'  ear  you  buy. 

"«'<  use  the  extra  values  of  Kody  hy  Fisher  are 
a^a  -ihle  in  (general  .Motors  ears  in  «'V«'ry  |iri<*e 
lii'l«'  —  the  o/i/v  «'ars  with  limly  hy  Fisher. 

Clwck  These  Extra  \  alues 
in  Fisher  Body  Cars 

sh*'r    W'tnul  nnti  Stvfl  I'luiHlrurlinn — I  hi-   i>|m-  of  1  (in- 

^  iirtioii   joiiio   llic  i|iialitic-  of  liiirdwiHHl  ttilli  I  liii-i- <>)'  «l«-)-l.   Ot<T 

'■'nlilii'iil|\    |ir;ir<-il     ».immI     IVaiiK-Mork    arr    inoiiiilnl    olriiiiu     «l«-<'| 

I'iiiK  I  hii..    iliv    «o«mI   rfiiil'iiD-fo   llu-    n\vr\    and    llif    -Ifrl    ri'iiir<>r<'<->    tin- 

'""'        lii»  i-  l|i«- «iii|\    t>  |M-  of  ImhIv  ron-lrui'tiiiii  thai  prot  idco  niaxiiiiiini 

'  ■■•'''       I.  rf>.ili<-ii«'>,  liurahilily  and  i|iii)-l  lU'oo. 

f  f  f 

'   "'       '    '<      •     I    IS  III. h:     '     in  n  K  flhlM.  OiKl.tMt 

tu  nsMonii.i:    •    ro\iin:    »    t  iiHt  uoi.trr 

«.  IN  IK  \  1,     M  O  I  OKS 


FiHht'r  n*Mtf  t'uitMlrMfllnn—'YWx-  \..-li  known  t>p.-  of  Fi«li<T 
A^    Imi»»  and  »lal  riMir  loii-l  riiilion  lia»  l»<-«ii  iiii|irii\<'d  In  iidtI   lli.-  iiiori- 

I'xai'liiit:  ■'■'■|nir<-iiH'iil«  of  iiKHltrn  nioloritii:  (i>r  iMrr<M-<'d  -alt'l*. 
iliiraiiilit>  anil  iiiiii'lMi-—.  Sironj;  «l.  •  I  lirai  1-  al  llu-  »i<li-  and  roinii-  ol 
llii' riMil  rail-  liirllo-r  «lr<iii:lli<-n  lln-  tool' -1 1  m  1  nrr.  *»l«.|  |i.nii  l>  oxr  lli< 
vimmI  riMtf  rail-  alVoiil  .nidil  ion.il  -Iriniilli  .nnl  an  .ili  r  Im-.miIx  . 

HMhvr  lnti'rl»rM—\\\v  tini-l  and  nio-l  diiralilr  lahri.-  ohluin- 
^r        altic  ar<     u-«-.l    lor  uphol-lrriiii:    l"i-li<r    Itodi*-.     I  oinr  •rl.iMi-    li-li.  r 

I'li-liion-  xitli  -front:  and  ri'-iiii-nl  loil  -|iriiit:-  an<l  lln-  ail  jii-l  .iltji- 
Ironl  -ral    |iro>iii<'  ,in  .iddfd  dftirir  of  lonx'nit'Mrr  .nid  niolorinu  <'oinrort . 

1'lvtir  \iMiun  unti  Slltftff—iUnr  .mil  undi-lortiil  ti.i<Mi  i- 
^r        alTonlid  In  I  In- liiulii-^l  «|iialil>   u'lniim    |il.ilf    l-I.i—  u-«iI  I  liriMiulioiil 

l-i-lit-r  IttMlii'-.  I'°i-ln-r  non-ularc  1  i-ion  .mil  M'lilit.ilinu  »« iml-liiild  i- 
U  major  >al'cl>  farlor.  «:i\int:  .1  x«iilr  ranui-  nl  iliar  %i»ii>n  llirmiuli  ,1  -inulr 
|>aii<-  id'  platf  Kla--  and  al-o  nilin  inu  lln-  annoNini:  rrlli.t  inn-  nl  ujarr. 
The  narrin»  pillar  po-l-  of  nnii-ii.d  -lri'ni:lli.  al-n  innlriliii  Ir  In  ilrititiu 
!«ufi-l>  li>  cliniliialinu  lli<-  "lilimr"  -pol  in  I  In-  diit  rr'-  ranui-  nf  \i-inn. 

Mtfiiif    IUhvr    Fishfr    FfnliirfH — 'n.  h    l.ainn-   .i-   iIh    I'm- 

^r        Ici'l.dok     door     liandlr-:     \«iniln»      till-     llial     I'lini-liiiii      r.i-ilx     and 

Iroiiltlf-fm-  dour  lo«k-  ni.idf  nl'  lln-  liin-l  niali-ri.d-  oltlainalth-.   Iiinl 

.iddilional      ipialilii-      nl'      lAira 
I  %alni'      In     ill!       innrr      .il  1 1 ,11  I  i<  i- 

>lt|i-.  Ill)-  lAlia  dnrahitil>  .mil 
f!r«-at«-r  lonirnrl.  innMiiiiini' 
and-al'i-t>  nl't'X'rx  1  ar  aipilppiil 
villi   Itndx    li>    i'i-liir. 
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Farm  Home  M 


The  Gold  Star  Pilgritnage 

By   M.MIGTJERITE    STEEIJJ    McCBEARY 


WHEN  on  June  25  the  ninth  contingent  of 
Gold  Star  Jdothers  and  Widows  saUed 
from  New  York  most  of  via  could  scarce- 
ly believe  it  was  all  true.  Ever  since  we  had  re- 
ceived the  engraved  invitation  from  the  govern- 
ment in  April,  we  had  lived  in  anticipation  that 
was  sometimes  joyful,  sometimes  painful.  And 
now  we  were  on  board  the  "Republic"  really  going 
lo  France  to  visit  the  graves  of  our  soldiers,  going 
as  guests  of  the  government,  of  the  United  States. 
And  we  were  to  find  the  government  a  perfect 
host. 

Our  party  of  268  was  to  date  the  largest  con- 
tingent that  had  sailed.  Most  of  our  pUgrlms  were 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  but  many  oth- 
er states  were  represented.  There  were  four  from 
my  own  state,  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  pil- 
grims had  never  been  away  from  their  home  town. 
One  mother  had  never  been  away  from  her  own 
home  for  thirty  years.  Some  were  given  royal 
"send-oCfs**  by  the  American  Legion.  Another 
woman  reported  one  himdred  thirty  at  the  .station 
to  wish  her  "bon  voyage."  In  several  towns  bands 
played  farewell  for  the  woman  w*o  was  going  to 
France  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  loved  one  who  had 
given  his  life  for  his  country. 


Presented  with  Bronse  Medal    ' 

Then  there  was  the  mistful-eyed  little  North 
Carolinian  and  the  white-haired  mother  who  was 
constantly  seeking  interviews  with  some  one — the 
captain,  the  chief  officer,  the  chief  steward  or 
some  celebrity  on  board.  The  results  of  these  in- 
terviews were  sent  to  her  home  newspaper.  One 
mother  of  twenty  danced  the  Irish  Jig  the  night  of 
the  ship  concert.  The  oldest  mother  was  eighty- 
four.  Several  great-grandmothers,  wearing  little 
knitted  shawls  over  their  shoulders,  trudged  the 
deck.  Of  course,  most  of  the  pilgrims  were  moth- 
ers but  among  them  were  young  women  whose 
husbands  lay  in  France,  whose  homes  and  hopes 
are  broken,  whose  future  seems  in  the  past.  To 
me  the  courage  of  some  of  these  hearts  was  su- 
preme. 

On  shipboard  with  our  old  routine  left  at  home, 
the  days  passed  rapidly.  There  were  letters  to 
write  home  telling  our  experiences  «nd  cards  must 
.be  sent  to  our  friends.  The  Washington  lady 
stamped  one  hundred  thirty-five  cards.  'Bouillon 
was  served  every  morning  and  tea  every  after- 
noon and  we  were  always  ready  for  both.  The 
ship  library  provided  reading  material.  Fingers 
unus»ed  to  leisure  kept  knitting  or  fancjrwork  on 
hand  both  on  deck  and  In  the  lounge.  One  after- 
noon Captain  Moore,  commander  of 
the  "Republic,"  gave  a  reception  to 
the  Gold  Star  women.  In  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Line,  (to  which  our  vessel  belonged) 
be  presented  each  pilgrim  with  a 
handsome  bronze  medal  stamped  with 
a  ship  traveling  under  a  gold  star 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
Klffel    Tower. 

The  Best  of  Care 


Two  army  officers  were  in  charge 
of  the  party.  Nurses  looked  after  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  pilgrims 
(though  the  number  of  seasick  were 
few)  and  a  genial  hoste.s.s  kept  every 
person  happy.  Not  one  detail  was 
lacking  that  would  contribute  to  our 
health,  comfort  and  safety.  Even  in 
our  highest  hopes  none  of  us  expect- 
ed so  much  attention  and  care.  We 
could  not  have  worked  out  such  per- 
fect plans  for  ourselves. 

Due  to  a  broken  propeller  and  two 
days  fog,  we  landed  in  Cherbourg 
a  day  late.  At  the  port  our  conduc- 
tors took  care  of  our  passports  so 
we  were  spared  the  experience  of 
handling  them.  la  an  incredibly  short 
time  after  landing  we  were  in  a  spe- 
cial train  on   our  way  to  Paris. 

At  Paris  the  party  was  grouped  ac- 
cording to  cemeteries  visited  and  was 
then  assigned  to  different  hotels.  The 
Suresnes    Cemetery    is    in    the    city; 


some  were  a  half  day's  journey,  still  others  a  full 
day's  bus  travel  from  Paris.  Belleau  Wood  Ceme- 
tery was  the  destination  of  one  group  of  thirty- 
three. 

EKirtng  our  travel  in  France  each  group  was 
conducted  by  an  army  officer.  "Hie  fine  sympathy 
of  our  Captain  fitted  him  for  his  work.  Two  nurses 
took  the  best  care  of  us  and  an  interpreter  made 
possible  communication  with  the  French  at  -all 
times.  So  many  little  courtesies  and  surprises 
awaited  us.  Every  forenoon  and  afternoon  we 
stopped  for  tea.  We  were  never  hurried  and  ample 
time  was  allowed  for  shopping. 

Marks  of  War  Still  There 

Each  group  spent  three  days  visiting  the  cem- 
etery which  was  its  destination.  One  afternoon  we 
traveled  by  bus  from  Paris  out  over  the  beautiful, 
tree-bordered  highway  and  past  fields  where  pop- 
pies and  cornflowers  waved  among  the  golden 
wheat,  to  the  historic  old  town  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  twelve  years  ago  some 
of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  was  done  there 
by  the  peaceful  Mame  River.  The  village  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  but  is  now  rebuilt.  How- 
ever, ruins  are  in  evidence.  Across  the  court  from 
the  casement  window  in  my  room  in  the  little 
French  hotel,  stood  a  tall  war-scarred  building. 
The  mirror  in  one  of  our  rooms  had  been  pierced 
by  a  bullet  and  the  stairway  was  honey-combed 
with  holes. 

Belleau  Wood  Cemetery  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Chateau  Thierry.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  and 
in  each  of  our  four  trips  there  we  were  given 
leisure  to  linger.  The  graves  there  and  in  every 
American  Cemetery  in  France  are  marked  with 
crosses  of  Italian  marble.  The  best  landscape  ar- 
tists in  the  world  are  employed  to  beautify  these 
plots  owned  by  the  United  States  government. 
Graves  in  British  cemeteries  are  marked  with 
stone  slabs,  in  French  cemeteries  with  white  wood- 
en crosses  and  in  German  burying  grounds  with 
black  wooden  crosses. 

Through  further  generosity  of  the  government, 
each  party  spent  several  days  sightseeing  in  and 
about  Paris.  We  were  taken  over  the  battlefields 
and  then  to  the  spot  wtiere  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  I  had  always  Imagined  the*  high  officers 
of  each  army  met  in  an  open  field.  But  it  was  in 
the  forest  of  Campeigne  where  General  Foch  re- 
ceived the  German  officers.  We  visited  the  old 
Cathedral  at  Rheims,  spent  a  day  at  Napoleon's 
palace  at  Fontainebleau.  a  day  at  Versailles  and 
took  several    trips   through   Paris.    Then   on  July 


Smart  Pillows  of  Oilcloth 


Our  Autnnui  and  Winter  Fashion  Book  Is 
to  help  you  with  suggestions  and  patterns  for  I 
season.  It  costs  but  ten  cents  and  may  be  ordrn 
by  writing  Pattern  Department,  Fennsytvi 
Farmer,  7S01  Pens  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


17th  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  appreciai 
pilgrims  sailed  westward  on  the  "Americil 
Though  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea 
time  was  long.  We  had  been  to  France  and 
eager  to  come  home.  But  the  days  pa.H.sed  and 
the  gray  dawn  of  July  26th  we  said  "Good  m 
ing"  to  the  SUtue  of  Uberty. 

I  would   like   to   tell   eligible   women  who 
contemplating   taking   the   trip  next  year  or 
next,  they  need  have  no  fear  or  hesitancy  al 
starting  alone.    For  they  will  not  be  alone. 
will  find  congenial  companions,  '^oth  on  lend 
sea  nurses  will  fairly  hover  over  them.    They 
return   in   better   health   than  when  they  stai 
They  will  marvel  at  the  perfect  plans  that  hiij 
been   wovked  out   for  them   and   will   come  hoi 
overwhelmed  with  appreciation  for  their  host, 
government  of  the  United  States. 
O 


Pencil  and  Pad 

•yjfjWSN  one  lives  six  miles  from  town  and 
W    depend   on   a    man  who  goes  jii.«t   when 


NUMBER  609  is  a  large  pillow  of 
unusual  shape,  of  bladi  oilcloth 
posies  and  leaves.  The  posies  come 
from  a  basket  of  ivory,  laced  through 
black.  The  stems .  are  green  wool 
chain-stitch,  and  the  ball  centers  of 
the  flowers  are  of  wool  yam.  All 
materials.  Including  orange  felt  bind- 
ing, are  Included  in  order  number 
609,  at  80  cents. 

The  oblong  pillow,  number  610,  70 
cents,  also  Includes  front,  back,  felt 
binding,  all  color  swatches,  and  in- 
structions.   This  includes  everything 


but  the  stuffing  for  the  pillows,  and 
that  Is  excelsior.  Even  paper,  torn 
and  wadded,  makes  suitable  filling,  as 
these  colorful  pillows  are  for  sheer 
swank  and  gayety;  not  even  the  cat 
could  bury  himself  on  their  slippery 
sides!  But  a  group  of  these,  a  center 
basket  pillow  flanked  by  two  oblongs, 
makas  a  spot  that  draws  both  atten- 
tion and  admiration. 

Send  your  order,  giving  pattern 
number,  to  Embroidery  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Fanner,  7801  Penn  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


suits  him — the  time  often  being  at  very  short  i 
tice —  there  Is  only  one  way  to  make  sure  of  | 
ting  needed  groceries,  and  that  Is  to  make  the  I 
as  fast  as  one  thinks  of  needs. 

But  we  have  remembered  other  thln^.''  by  mei 
orandum.  We  discuss  some  subject  or  questia 
Later  a  member  of  the  family  gets  more  infoi 
mation  on  the  subject  He  makes  note  of  it 
lays  the  note  on  the  dining  table,  that  being  as 
meeting  place  of  the  family.  I  often  find  noU 
written  by  my  high  school  boy 
we  had  gone  to  bed — bits  of 
he  had  heard  during  the  cl.iy  and  M 
gotten  to  tell  us,  somettung  in 
text-book  he  knew  would  interest  i 
The  UtUe  glri  usually  tuik.-  her 
In  the  sugar  bowl.  She  watches 
and  writes  the  time  at  which  I 
to  call   her  home. 

If  some  one  needs  to  tako  medicii 
a  slip  of  paper  records  tt.e  hours  i 
which  each  kind  of  tebit  i  is  ne 
Various    meetings    oo  h    once 
month    and    are    so    easy    to  forg*^ 
When  they  are  within  a  u-w  days 
mark  the  time  on  a  slip  «'t  paP"^ ' 
pin  it  to  the  table  cloth     1  may  n<1 
happen   to   look   at   the   .  alcndar, 
I  don't  risk  marking  dRl<  s  there 
UtUe  Jobs  for  the  chiliit- n  wi»  1 
up   in   my  mind  when  th'-y  are 
pressnt  or  are  busy  at  <v>ni.  thing  el* 
Unless  they  can  do  them  immediate . 
I   must   keep  It  In   mlncl  when  I 
ready  have  so  much  to  ''linl*  ■     i 
When     the     Job     Is     finished,    « 
crossed  out. 

Pleasant  thoughts,  little  thing- 
be  thankful  for.  choice  bits  fomo  1 
reading-  how  a  glance  over  a 
that  kind  would  cheer  one  up 
discouimged  day!    Make  friend.^ 
your  pencil  and  pad.   It  will  ^^^ 
pay  you.  Florence  f. 


You  do  not  need  to  sacrifice 

FISHER  BODY  Extra  Values 

in  the  car  you  buy 


O'liaiii  fl«>finit(>  and  vKsible  extra  values  are  built 
iiilo  rvery  Fisher  RcmIv  c*ar.  Note  tlieni  earefully, 
ami  consider  their  actual  worth  before  you  decide 
on  ny  ear. 

Tin  1  remember  that  you  do  not  ne<»d  to  sacrifice 
th(    r  extra  values  in  the  car  you  buy. 

Ber  use  the  extra  values  of  Body  by  Fisher  are 
a^Ji  able  in  (General  .Motors  cars  in  every  price 
fill'  — the  only  cars  Kith  Body  by  Fisher. 

Check  These  Extra  Values 
in  Fisher  Body  Cars 

Mhvr  Wuini  and  SU'vl  f't»nMtrurlit»n—Th'i*  lyiw-  of  ron- 
y^         'iH'lioii   joins   llif  <|iiulilicH  of  liiir<lM<MMl  t«itli  ihoHi-of  ••li-«-i.   0\fr 

i*-iilificullv  lirii«-<Ml  \«(mhI  fraiiii-Hork  art-  iiioiiiilcd  xtroiitr  sWfl 
Paiii-i  rhu«  the  m(mnI  r)-iiifiirrr<>  tin-  ntrvl  aixl  tUr  clrfl  rciiifor<-f<t  llic 
<NNl  I  liiftiH  tlip  only  I>|n-  of  IhmIv  fMiintruclioii  that  |>ro%idc!i  iiiaviiiiuin 
•In-M.    I,.  ri-»|lienry,  duruhilily  and  qiiiflm-iw. 

*  f  f 

'  "'    '  I.  tr    '    t.iStl.l.K    '     niUK    '     VIKIM.    •    O  AKl.WU 

in.nsMtntii.E   '    poMiir.    >    ruK\  hoi.et 

<;K.M-:K\i.     MOTOKS 


rtitht'r  ftoo/  t'ttnMlrurltun— This  <»e!!  known  typo  of  FislnT 
A^     Im»h  uiiii  ••lat  riMir<'<>ii?>lrii)'lioii  has  Im'cii  ini|>ro>fil  to  mutI  the  iiiitrc 

<-\a<-liiip  rfi|iiirctiifnl>  of  niiNlrrii  inoloriiiK  for  iiM-rca-t-d  «af<'l%. 
(Iiiraliilily  anil  <|iiirln«-s<>.  Sirontr  »l<rl  ItruccH  al  Ihe  >»i«l«'«.  ami  <'orni-r>  of 
lIuriMir  rails  riirllii-r  slr<-nut  Inn  llic  riMif  sirnilnrr.  SH'«|  pani-ls  o\«'r  lli<- 
mimhI  riMtf  rails  alTord  additional  strniutli  anil  urrairr  iM-aiity. 

l-lnhfr  lnt*'ri*»rM—'lUv  fimst  ami  most  iluralili-  fahrii-s  olituin- 
^r        ahli-  an-  iis«-i|   for  iiplioNli-rinu   Kishrr    lliMlii-s.     C.onif.trtalili-    Fisln-r 

rusliiiins  Miih  strong  ami  rrsilii-nl  loil  s|>riii|:s  ami  tin-  ailjiislalili- 
front  si-at    |iro\iil<>  un  ailiii'il  ili-f:ri-r  of  riMMi-nirm-i-  ami  niolorinK  i-oniforl. 

flvnr  VlMlun  ami  Stift'lff—i.Uur  ami  umlistorti-il  vision  is 
^r       alTorili-il  l>>  tlw  liitflii-st  i|iialil>  ^l•nninl•  |ilatr  >:las«  iis«-<i  lliroiiithoiil 

Kislii-r  ItiMlii's.  l-'islii-r  non-iilari- tision  anil  triililatini:  uimNhirlil  is 
a  major  safi'tv  faitor.  ttiiini:  a  uiilr  ranur  of  rlrar  xisioti  tliroiii;li  a  sinulr 
panr  of  plali'  jjlass  anil  also  ri-iliirini:  tin-  annotint:  rrfli-i-lions  of  >:lari-. 
Till-  narrow  pillur  |Mt»t!«  of  iiniiHiial  s|n-nulli.  a|si,  i-onlriliiit<-  to  ilri«inu 
nafi-ty  l»>  i-liininatiiiK  lli«'  "hliml""  s|mi1  in  tin-  ilri»rr's  raiiui-  of  « ision. 

Mnnfi    Olhvr    Flnhfr    Ft'iiliir*'H—^\i,\\   r.aiiins  a,  ||„-  iVo- 

^r       Ivi-lalok     iliMir    liamlli-s;    window     lifts     that     I'nnclion     fasil\     anil 

Iritulilc-I'rff  iloiir  liH-ks  niailt-  of  tin-  iinrst  inali-rials  oltlainalili-.   Irnil 

aililitional  i|iialitii-s  of  I'xtra 
xaliir  III  ill)'  niorr  atlrarli\i- 
sl>lr.  Ilir  I'xtra  iliiraliilil  >  ami 
ttrrali-r  I'oniforl.  (onMnii-m-i- 
and  Hafcty  of  cxory  rar  ciiiiiiiiN-il 
Milli  IIimIv  Iiv  Fisher. 
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INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


Tests  ShowVlTALIZED  RUBBE 

has  2  to  3  times  longer  life 


Says  the  nationally  known  tire  authority 

Dr.  K.  J.  Thompson 


Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 


h'<^ 


1, 


Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  Dr,K.J.Thomp$on 

holds  the  following  scientific  degrees: 
Ph.D.,  Leipsig,  B.Sc,  London  and  Wales, 
N.  D.  A.,— 1851  Exposition  Research  Scholar. 
At  present  he  is  Director  of  Chemistry  and 
Engineering  for  one  of  the  leading  tire 
manufacturers,  and  author  of  technical 
articles  and  bulletins  on  tire  manufacture. 


ONE  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  tire  manu- 
ficturc  today  is  Dr.  K.  J.  Thompson.  Interna- 
tional Scholar  and  Researcher,  his  achievements  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
modern  tires.  There  are  few  men  in  America  whose 
opinion  carries  equal  weight. 

He  says,  "Extensive  flexing  tests  in  my  laboratory 
show  conclusively  that  the  Vitalizing'  process  em- 
ployed in  the  manufaaure  of  Riverside  Tires  gives 
rubber  2  to  3  times  greater  life.  It  enables  it  to  resist 
ageing  and  makes  it  far  tougher,  stronger  and  more 
resilient.  As  a  result  we  find  the  tire  mileage  in 
Riverside  Tires  greatly  increased." 

How  rubber  is  vifollzed 

Rubber  deteriorates  with  age.  just  as  steel  rusts.  Both 
of  these  effects  are  caused  by  oxidation.  Chemists 
found  a  way  to  prevent  oxidation  in  steel — the  result 
is  stjniUii  steel.  Now  they  have  found  a  way  to  retard 
oxidation  of  rubber  by  adding  a  new  chemical  agent, 
"antioxidant "— the  result  is  "vitalized  rubber." 

"Anti  oxidant"  keeps  tires  young  and  more  elastic. 
Cracking  and  premature  ageing  are  virtually  overcome. 
"Sun-checking"  and  brittling  are  praaically  ended. 

NEW   UNLIMITED   GUARANTEE 

Riverside  Tires  hate  eone  steadily  joruard  for  19 
\ears.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  their  quality 
could  be  questioned.  Their  march  of  quality  progress 
has  been  indicated  by  guarantees  of  6,000 — 8,000 — 
10  000—1 2,000 — 16,000  miles.  This  year  guarantees 
were  increased  again,  to  18,000  —  22,000—30.000 
miles— the  highest  figures  ever  included  in  a  binding 
tire  guarantee.   And  still  the  quality  improves! 

They  have  now  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  where 
no  mileage  guarantee  can  indicate  the  true  measure  of 
service  these  tires  will  give.  So  now  we  demonstrate 
our  faith  in  Riversides  by  the  strongest,  fairest  tire 
guarantee  ever  written : 

Every  Riveriide  l»  fluoronte»d  to  alve  toUtf  oc- 

tory  tervlce  without  limit  a%  to  timo  or  mllooool 

Over  50,000.000  tire  miles  of  tests  have  convinced 
us  that  any  customer  buying  Riversides  will  get  far 
more  than  his  money's  worth.  The  new  guarantee 
promises  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  —  the  biggest 
thing  your  tire  money  can  buy. 
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Examples  of  Our  Low  Pri 


SUPER-SERVICE  RIVERSIDE 
SIX-PLY  RIVERSIDE 

N««t>  i;aIlMit«<l  Ommrmmt0* 

»«>4.f«  $8*'        »«».oo  $K 

FOUR-PLY  RIVERSIDE 

Nmi  UaliMltctf  OaarairtM 
a«x4.40  «56S  Slaf.af  9^ 

TRAIL  BLAZER 

a«x4.4o  $4ts  a«x4.7f  %t 

NEW  HEAVY  SERVICE  TRUCK 

Sliat  to  fit  all  car*  carrUd  In  ttMk  < 
■nountad  fro*  at  ell  our  Storoi 
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MONTGOMERY       W 

Nine  Mall  Order  Store*  and  More  Thai 


A   R  D       &       CO 


Mail  Ot4«t  SietM  M : 


Chictco 


KMMiGcy 


St.  Piul 


Baiiimon 


Portliod.  Ort. 


ftSO  Retail  Stores 

Oikl»nd,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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'HILE  we  were  out  at  Mr. 
Her  dry's*  farm  in  North  Da- 

Ikota  he  h.^d  his  tractor  hooked  up 
toasepartor.    The  motor  sounded 

lirighty  swt. t.    And  we  spoke  of  it. 
There's  a  surprise  for  you  in  his 

I  reply.  He  said,  "I've  been  doing 
road  work,  threshing,  plowing  and 
feed  grinding  with  this  tractor  for 
three  years.  I'm  going  to  put  a  new 
setof  ring'^  in  her  this  winter;  the  first 
repairs  th.t  I  have  bought,  and  then 
she'll  be  practically  as  good  as  new. 
Of  course,  she's  had  nothing  in  her 

I  except  Mobiloil." 

Then  y  u've  never  really  had  any 
tractor  trn.ble  at  all!"  we  exclaimed. 
"Trouhl.  :>  Yes  sir!  I've  had  just 
plenty  of  tr  luble.  But  not  with  this 
Mchine.  You  see,  I  had  another 
tractor  bt!  re  I  bought  this  one.  In 
that  one  I  ^ed  every  kind  of  oil  that 
came  alo:.-  Well,  I  learned  my  les- 
son and  i;  as  an  expensive  one.  At 
the  end  it  three  years  that  machine 
was  a  ci^  Tlete  wreck.  One  might 
say  the  U  ii  cost  me  the  price  of  a 
tractor." 
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'.ft  cutting  my  rep««r  ezpcntn  to  ■  mini- 
toil  give*  m»  c»tr«  »aving>  by  giving  me 
tinning  between  ilr»ining».    It  Uiti  longer 


liat  has  your 
'crience  been? 


have  had  even  better  re- 
Ir.  Hendry  or  maybe  not 
d.   Anyway,  it  just  goes 
at  can  be  done  when  a 
the  proper  care.  And  it 
Mobiloil  is  perhaps  the 
■  ant  factor  of  all  in  keep- 
on  the  job  over  a  number 
hout  unnecessary  repairs, 
know  a  farmer  in  Ohio 
tractor  for  six  years  be- 
•ng  the  rings.    The  only 
at  he  never  uaed  anything 
il  during  that  time. 


Now  let's  look  to 
the  transmission 

You  want  to  keep  that  tractor  on  the 
job  for  just  as  many  years  as  possible. 
Careful  attention  to  transmission 
lubrication  will  help  tremendously. 
And  still  more  important,  an  efficient- 
ly lubricated  transmission  helps  keep 
the  tractor  working  like  new  so  that 
it  will  develop  maximum  power  over 
a  longer  period  of  years. 

If  you  will  look  in  the  instruction 
book  which  came  with  your  tractor, 
you  will  see  the  important  recom- 
mendation to  renew  the  transmission 
oil  at  the  end  of  every  500  or  600 
hours.  That  means  at  least  once 
every  season. 

When  you  drain  the  transmission 
case,  be  sure  to  wash  it  out  well  with 
kerosene.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  get 
in  there  with  a  brush  and  do  a  little 
scrubbing,  too. 

Then  you  are  ready  to  put  in  fresh 
oil.    Mobiloil   "C"  or  Mobilgrease 
during    the    summer    and    Mobiloil 
"CW"  during  cold  weather  are  spe- 
cially made  for  this  purpose. 
They  will  not  break  down 
under  long,  severe  service. 
The    engine    load    will    be 
lightened    and    gear    teeth 
protected  from  wear. 

Important  news 

concerning  pressure 

fittings  and 

grease  cups 

We  have  developed  some 
new  lubricants  for  those 
pressure  fittings  and  grease 
cups.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  new  lubricant  called 
Mobilgrease. 

You  are  applying  the 

grease  gun  or  turning  down 

grease  cups  once  or  twice 

every  day.  Try  Mobilgrease 

on  these  pressure  fittings.    It  creeps 

readily  to  all  friction  points.   It  does 

not  wash  out  with  rain.   It  stays  on 

the  job  longer  and  lubricates  better 

because  of  its  unique  composition. 

For  grease  cups  use  Mobilubricant. 

And  to  prevent  water  pump  leaks  use 

Voco  Waterproof  grease.    It  affords 

a  perfect  water  pump  packing  gland 


A  new  set  of  rings- 
first  repairs  she's 
had  in  three  years." 


seal  and  will  not  clog  the  radiator. 
Many  of  your  other  implements 
also  carry  pressure  fittings  and  grease 
cups.  Give  them  the  care  they  need 
by  making  use  of  these  new  lubri- 
cants made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Mobiloil. 

Why  does  Mobiloil  give 
such  remarkable  service? 

In  Mobiloil,  ALL  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  a  full-duty  oil  are  present 
and  in  correct  proportion. 

These  properties  are:  oily  CHAR- 
ACTER—provides  moving  parts  with 
rich  lubrication  and  holds  down  wear; 
HEAT  RESISTANCE  — lasts  longer 
—keeps  down  oil  consumption,  and 
makes  for  economical  use;  CARBON 
CONTROL— keeps  carbon  deposits 
from  piling  up  in  your  cylinders;  oxi- 
DATiON  CONTROL— keeps  oil  sys- 


••Thetedrumiof  Mobiloil  withtheir  convenient 
faucett  give  me  a  mighty  handy  teaton't  tup- 
ply  of  oil." 

terns  from  clogging,  and  valves  from 
sticking  and  gumming. 

Next  time  you  are  in  town,  have 
your  dealer  consult  his  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart,  just  to  check  up  on 
the  proper  grades  of  Mobiloil  to 
fit  your  own  particular  needs— for 
car,  truck  and  tractor. 

Also,  have  your  dealer  tell  you 
about  the  economy  and  convenience 
of  getting  Mobiloil  in  55-gallon  or 
30-gallon  drums. 

VACriM    OIL    COMPANY 

Maken    of    high-quality   lubricant*    for    all 
typet  of  machinery 


0^*22^ 


Mobiloil 


Make  this  Chart  your  Guide 

The  correcl  fndn  of  Carpivle  Mobiloil  for  rn^uif 
lubrication  of  proraincnl  i«i«stiH:er  cars,  molor  tnickt. 
anil  irailors  arf  spnihcti  l»l.)w.  If  >our  car  i»  not 
Uiled  here,  tee  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 

Follow  winter  reeommeniiatioiu  »hen  temperaturet 
from  32°F.  (FrtMing)  to  O'F.  l/ero)  prevail.  Below 
lero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 


NAMES  OF 
P.tSsENoHl  C\RS 
MOTOR  TRICKS 
A.\D  TRACTORS 


F.njjine 


tn,jtre 


A  Arc 
BB|\rc 
BBiArc 

AI-'Aic 
AF  :,\ic 
Af  lArc 
AF  Vc 

A    Arc 
A  Ui 
AF  IAi 
AF  :Arc 


PAS!>E>t;E>  CARS 

Buick BR;Ar. 

Cadillac BB.At 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler,  70,  77     . 

Chryvler,  Imperial  . 

Chrviler,  oiAer  mo^i'J 

De  Soto         

t>)dge  Bro» 

I^uiunt,  M4    . 

l>urjnt.  clh/r  modell- 

Krskinc      

Kiiel 

Ford.  A      

Ford.T 

Fijnklin BB  Arc 

Hud»jn    AF   \tc 

Hupmobile  BBjArc 

Nash  T«in  1g    8,  4'W 
Adv.  6,  5p  6, 
Tv>in  U  6  BBl^rc 

Nath,  Mkf  modfis     .  .        A  h  Arc 
llakland  BB  \r 

(Xd.mobile    .  A  All 

Packard          ,  A    Arc 

Pontiac  A  l\r. 

Reo    Ml  M.«ieUl  AF  Ai. 

Studcbakci  Comr    8  \t    \ii 

Studebjkcr  Pie«  K  BB  \!> 

Studebaker.  ntkf*  wwc/r      A     \rv 
Whippet  A  Alt 

V\iIK.-Kni|iht      A  .Arc 

MOTOR   TRICKS 

Xutccar.  2  c\l 

Vul.Har.  4  .yl  .    . 

Autocar,  t>  cyl- •  ■ 

Chevrolet  . .    ■  ■ 

(■Haimmd  T,  1  ?0 
l>amond  T.  $(i.^.  9»T 
l>iami<nd,  o->.f'  'ntniets   . 
WAff  Itro.  4cyl 
I>KltieBrm  .y.Htrmo<itU 
federal.  U<. 
federal,  ^^.l^«4. 117. 

«!,    il5,    «»4,   4i«, 

rw.    t2b.    2iw.    t20, 

l21,  i2».  ri* 
Federal.  fMic  mihii.i 
f,.|d.  A\ 
Futd.TT 
G.  M.C..  TlO,  tll.TlS, 

Ci,  M.  C.  kKH,  1.1't, 

Ki:,  k!:,  k>:, 
fc-:,fcio;.Kj4 

C  M.  C  .   ■•tcr  Kjjr,s 
I'.arlocd 

liuham  Bto%.    

Indi.ina.  41 

Indiana,  ft.>».  <>>.  tif, 

6:rA,(.2:*».('i'.hi$)i, 
4ai,  HP.  ii«i.  f-i'' 

Ind.  1411.  170,  I'ivW'. 

Ml.  (111.  M,  •<■*.  UO 

Indiana,  "ff  "•.riHtr'.f 

IniernatK'nal,  54c.  74c. 

Jl.    41,   I.I,    ID.l. 

54r'«.  7«iiii 

IniernatH.n.iI,  '.**n.  »fn 

Intl..  H>!4,  ii«'4i.  «>"4. 

M«74i.  M.im,.  liHv 
Inltrnatl.  m*c'  mc.df.i 
Vlack.  Bl.  Bi 
Niack.  otiu'  ixcdrU 
Re- 
Republic.   15.   I5«.  25, 
25i»,  «2^w,  30, 
?.>«,'!,'5«..tSt 
R(publii,25.<i 
Republic.  o'.*it'  "I'xir.'j 
Service 

Stevciit.  21.  21ii.  Buddy 
Ste»att.  <»*tt*  ^yif.i 
Studebaker.  H  t\l 
Studebaker.  fnif*  modfl' 
White,  1=.  2ii,  15b,  20«. 

20b 
White,  '■1.  60,  h\ 
White,  of*/*  moofli   ... 
Willyvkni(ht 

TRUCTOa* 

Allia  Chaltneri 

Cu*.  25-4S        

CaM.  M4ee  mod/It 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac       

f  ordton 

Hart-Part 

iohn  Deerf  , .    .    .    . . 
IcCoimick  Dtcting. . 

Oil  Pull   

T»in  City 

Willn IBWI 


BB  Arc 
BB  Arc 

A  JArc 
A  jAic 

bbIaic 

Af  Ate 
\f  Alc 

M  |A' 

\  Arc 
A  ';Arc 

Af  Arc 

BBArc 
\y  \rc 
BB  Arc 


lUt 


Fngine 


1927 

tn^ine 


BB'Arc 
BBArc 
A  Ai, 

A  |Ai. 

BB  .An 

A  |A,c 

A   Arc 

A  Arc 
A  Arc 
A  'Arc 
AF:Arc. 

BBArc 
,\  I  Arc 
BB^Arc 


BB  Arc. 
BBArc. 

A  Arc 
A  Arc. 
A  \\K. 
BBiArc. 
A    Arc 

A  '.Arc 


BB  Arf 
Af  Au 

A    Arc 

^  >i 
A  \u 
A  An 
Af  Arc 
Af  Ale 
BB  \.c 
A  Aic 
A  At, 
A    Arc 


BBArc 
A   Arc 

A  'Arc 
A  lArc 
A  Arc 
A    Arc 

A    Arc 

BB  Arc 
A  Arc 
.\  Arc 
BBArc 


Ate 
.Arc 


E  F 
BB  Arc. 

A  Arc 
BBArc 


A      A 

A    Ate 
Af 


BB  Ate 
BBI  A 


BB,  A 


A    At, 
BB    A 


R 

B»; 

B 
BB 


Af    An 


BB    A 

bb'  a 

BB    A 
BB    A 

A  ,Ai. 


A  A 
BB,  A 

A    Ai. 

A  An 

A  A 
BB    A 

A  !\rc 
AF  Ar. 


A  I  \ 
A  Arc 
AF    \u 


n  \ 
nil  \t, 
»B:  \ 

BB    A 


BB     A 


A  A 

I 

B  i  A 

BB  A 

H  \ 

HB.  A 

\f  \i. 


A  I  A 

I 

Bn  A 
bh;  a 
bb;  a 

BB    A 

bb'  a 

A  A.. 


BB 


Arc. 

.Arc 
.Arc. 

'Arc. 
Arc. 
'Arc. 
lArc. 


'Arc 


A      A 

A    Ate 

AFlAi. 


A    At 


B  '  A 
Bit  At, 
HK,   A 

A  'v., 
BB'  A 


A    Ate 
lib    A 


At,  Ar,  cAtc  Arc 
BB  A  BBI  A 
A  i  A  A  A 
A  Atci  A  !Aic 


A 
\ 
A 
A  .An 


BB    A 


Ate 

A  lArc 
A     A 

A    Arc 
BB 
BB    A 


A      A 
A    Arc 


B  A 
BB  \i. 
BK     \ 

A     Ate 


A    Ate 
BBI   A 


A  'Arc 
A  ,  A 


BRi  A 

BB|  A 
A   Ai< 


A     A 

A    Arc 
BBI  A 

bb'  a 

A    Arc. 
BBj  A 

A   An. 


bb;  a 

B  i  A 

BB    A 


A 
A 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 

BBi  A 
BB    A 


A  Ate 
Arc  bArclArclArc. 


A  I   A 
BBArc 


A     A 
BB  Arc 


BBI  A 
B  i  A 
BBI  A 

BB    A 


i. 


TtAiviKitiioN  AND  DirrminTUL 
Tot  tbtir  «erT«c«  hilbneaiM)*  um  Ctp>^i*  Mnbiloa  *C*. 
X'W",  MoWipviM.  Mo^llubrK«rtl,  or  Ca^^M  Oil.  m  r«ei>i» 
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IT'K     1%'ISK     TO     THOIIKK     A     !«IX 


10,000  dealers 


offer  you  the  protection 
of  Chevrolet's  new  Service  Policy 


A  new  Service  Policy — without  question,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  the  automotive  industry 
— has  recently  been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  (Chevrolet  own- 
ers, and  is  now  being  carried  out  by  more  than  10.000  author- 
ized Chevrolet  service  dealers  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Put  into  force  as  a  signed  agreement  between  the  dealer  and 
the  purchaser,  this  new  pohcy  offers  many  advantages  of 
special   benefit  to  motor  car  owners  who  live  on  the   farm. 

It  specifies,  first  of  all,  that  every  new  Chevrolet  car  will  be 
ilelivered  to  its  owner  in  perfect  condition — <>liminating  the 
necessity  for  frecjuent  trips  to  the  city  for  adjustment  and 
inspection  during  the  "breaking-in"  periotl. 

It  provides  for  a  free  inspection  and  adjustment  at  the  500-mile 
mark,  and  free  inspections  every  1000  miles  thereafter.  It  calls 
for  replacements  covered  by  Chevrolet's  standard  warranty. 


Mon- limit  lilJMHH'Ju-rnplt-t  tfrnliT  ^mimttntinn*  rttn-r  tt<rr\-  xrrtiim  »f   tmrrini 


Tht  Spitrt  Gmpr.  $6ri5,f.  o.  h.  factors .  Flint.  .Uii7n>in 

uilhoiit  a  iH'nny's  ntst  to  thr  inrnrr  far  vithvr  parts  or  labor,  1 

And  it  states  that  this  replacement  provision  will  be  carried  out 
by  any  Chevrolet  dealer  any\%her<'  in  the  Unite<|  State?, 
reganlless  of  where  the  car   may  have  travelled  during  the  l 
period  covered    by   the  standard   warranty. 

(Consider  \%hat  it  means  to  have  a  broad-gauged  servi<  <•  policy 
like  this  to  rely  on.  Consider  its  tlollar>-and-cents  \.ilue,  tlif 
protection  it  affords,  the  time  it  savi-s.  And  add  to  tlii-  the  fad 
that  only  a  var  of  unusual  quality  and  dvpcndabiUt^  ptrmil' 
Chevrolet  to  offer  so  lib«'ral  a  policy. 

Before  you  consider  any  oth«r  h>w-priced  autoniobili  l»e  ^'urf 
to  investigate  the  many  advantages  of  the  Chevrolet  Si\.  YoiiH 
find  that.fr<»m  every  standpoint — price, comfort,  safeiv  .entlur- 
anee  and  eeonomy — it's  an  i«leal  choice  fur  s«'rviee  on  'In'  farm. 
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Dress  Attractively  at  a  Saving 


No.  -iSC^.— Uadl^.i"  dre.o!".  Cut  In  eight 
«».«  N  10.  42.  44.  46,  48.  SO  and  52  InchM 
wwt  n  isure.  A  46-lnch  alse  requlna  6H 
>■»"!:.  ;  3(«-tnch  material.  For  contrasting 
mjleri  .,  yard  39  liuhes  wide  will  be 
f»q>iir.  !  Trimming  band  of  lace  requires 
I  yarl     Price  15c  or  two  for  26c. 

N.  ••.':i9— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  Ave 
"''"=  !«.  38,  38.  40  and  42  inches  buat 
m-ssur..  A  38-lnch  8t«e  require*  h\  yard* 
«'  3»  ,ri;  h  materlaL  For  contrasting  ma- 
■erial  .  j-ard  18  Inches  wide  rut  length- 
wi«»  r  f-rojswlse  !•  required.  Prtee  16c 
or  t^»j  (or  26c. 

.Ni«.  t.TNl.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  fonr  slies; 
'•  ]"■  IJ  and  14  years.  A  12-yeQr  sixe  as 
Pictur<^fl  in  the  targe  view  requires  1% 
wus  •  :«-inch  material  for  the  blouae 
•'"'  1'.  .vards  for  the  aklrt.  Price  16c  or 
two  f  ,|    J3c. 

N"  -'iHl.— Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  three 
'«»«  ••!  18  and  30  years.  An  18-yeer  slse 
r»quir.v<  p,  jT^rds  of  39-lnch  material.  For 
Jfone  I,, liar  and  tie  of  contrasting  materinl 
>"'  .  is  required  39  Inches  wide,  cut 
The  width  of  the  dress  at  low- 
r  Mcp  ,,f  lower  nounce.  with  fulness  «x- 
>»    3S    ycrds.     Price    16c    or    two 


Z  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  3-year  size  requires 
I'*  yards  of  S5-inch  material.  For  con- 
trasting material  U  >'ard  la  required  cut 
trosswise.     Price    16c   or   two   for   26c. 

No.  G77fi.— Ladles'  slip.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
Small.  34-.%:  medium.  38-40:  lar»;e.  42-44. 
extra  larce.  4»)-48  Inrhe.^  bust  menaure.  A 
medium  size  requires  2N  yards  of  39-lnch 
material.    Price  16c   or   two   for   25c. 

No.  6732.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  five  sizes: 
1.  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  A  4-year  size  re- 
quires l\  yards  of  material  35  Inches 
wide.  To  trim  with  rufriing  will  require 
S'i  >-ard9  !'•;  inches  wide,  cut  crosswise 
and  plcoted.  A  bow  of  ribbon  requires 
IH  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  26c. 

No.  6953. — I.adle9'  apron.  Cut  in  one  size, 
medium  It  requires  I'i  yards  35  Inches 
wide.  To  flnish  with  bias  binding  re- 
quires 7<..t  yards  IH  inches  wide.  Price 
18c  or  two  for  25c. 


1, 


tmdfKi 

'"f  :.v-. 

.li!'    '••'*51.— Ladles'    drsM.     Cut    in    five 

;^      ^t.   38.    38.    40   and    42    inches    bust 

Tasjur"    A  38  Inch  slse  requires  4H  >-Brds 

^  W-itich    material.     For    collar    of    con- 

r-^  '"*-'  '"a»*«-lal  H  yart  »  Inchaa  wide  la 
V'ir..,|     pric^  ijp  ^^  ,^^  f^  26c. 

'V  e963-_Boys'  suit.    Cut  In  four  sizes: 


MOW  TO  omssB 

Write  your  name  and  address 
clearly.  State  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern.  Price  16c  each,  tw 
for  2Sc  Send  stamps  or  coin.  Our 
Fashion  Magazine  will  help  In  pre- 
paring your  wardrobe.  Copy  only 
10c  Address  Pattern  Department. 
Pennsylvania  Fanner,  7301  Penn 
Ave..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


MS  THAT  NEVER  GROW  OLD. 


How  the  Old  Folks  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  cheer  of  Allen's  Firelight  Furnace! 
With  the  doors  open,  its  friendly  glow 
brings  back  mennories  of  the  oldtime,  open 
fireside.  But  with  modern  efficiency,  it  circu- 
lates moist  warm-air,  heating  the  whole  house, 
upstairs  and  down. 

When  the  doors  are  closed,  the  ALLEN  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  beautiful,  period  furniture. 
The  Credenza  designed  cabinet  is  finished  in 
lustrous,  walnut-grained  porcelain  enamel,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  latest  style  in  home  fur- 
nishings. 

Because  of  its  scientific  construction,  the 
ALLEN  burns  any  kind  of  fuel  at  a  great  sav- 
ing. Wide  doors  accommodate  cord  wood. 
Special  models  are  made  for  gas. 

From  Alaska  to  Florida— from  coast  to  coast— Allen's 
Parlor  Furnace  has  brought  comfort  in  winter  to  over 
100.000  homes,  schools,  churches  and  stores.  If  you. 
too.  want  the  advantages  of  furnace  efficiency  at  stove 
cost,  see  the  nearby  Allen  Dealer.  He  will  gladly 
demonstrate  Allen  superiorities  and  explain  the  easy 
purchase  plan.  If  you  do  not  know  his  address,  send 
the  coupon  today. 

ALLEN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY.    INC 

Stmt  Spc  cialiUtfor  Ottr  a  Qumrter  Crutmry 
Nashville,  Tenneiiee 

ALLEN'S 

Parlor  Furnace 


Cheer  and  con- 
tentment that  for 
centuries  have 
been  associated 
with  the  old-fath. 
toned     fireplec*. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Interesting  his. 
torlcal  sketch  on 
"Heot." 

Send  Coupon 


Allen  Mfg. 
Co..  Inc.. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Please  moll 
free  booklet.  I  am 
interested  in  the 
n  Firelight  Models 
Q  Gos  Models 

Name  .._„__ 
Address  .... 
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SiceHORHOfr  WtMrY  DINNER  s?f 
*'??:;  W/ma  10  Pounds  CbffL 

^^^^^andwlth  every  poun^lv^^^ 
to  each  purchaser  all  of  the  fnliowtni 
high  srade  pure  food  products:  Pound  Baking  Pow- 
der, large  bottle  VauUla.  box  Com  Starch,  pound 
Cane  Sugar,  box  Baking  Soda,  can  of  Oocoa.  box 
Dessert  Jelly,  box  Pepper  and  jar  Prepared  Mus- 
tard (asDerplanl32:i>andthl8fiUi  slse,  handsome- 
Ir  decorated  Dinner  Set  U  ToMrs,  Abaohitely  Free. 

_      SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  trust  you.     W«  pay  tha  Fraight 

undreds  of  other  PremlumR:    Pumlture.    Rugs. 
Wearing  Apparel,  etc..  or  big  Cash  Coinmls.sion.  You 

n  also  sell  Household  Supplies.  Toilet  Articles,  etc 
EXTRA  GIFT-WRITE  TODAY 
10  Pc.  Full  Sl2e  Silver  Alum 
Inum   Set   Including  largi 
[Preserving    Kettle.    Mlxl) 
jBowl.  Snuce  Pan.  Puddli 
Pan.  Pie  Pan.  Cake  Pan.  Dl: 
per.  Graduated  Measurlr 
Cup.  Salt  and  Pepper  Sha 
kers.  given    FREE   besldei 
Dinner    Set.    If   jrou    ordei 
promptly.     We  trust   you. 
"  iCtlon  Guaranteed 


PREE  BESIDES 
DINNER  SET 


Ifie  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO.  dfpt.  ^  o  Cincinnati  0. 


fi?^*R4DIC^^^''^ 


LOWSST  WMUSAU  PRKIS 

168  pagM  of  radio  bazyaina.  New  mi  TTinn 
OHd.  all-elertrie,  A.  C  Sets  in  beaatifolCoo- 
solas— else  battery  operatwl  seU.  Write  today 
„.  i^HSiS^^  CORFOIIATIOH 

TXi  W.  XJMt.  BT.  DgPT.   TU 


WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN 


I  wJCSmM  •t'*''^ 

I  W  M«i«ii  ■»ll.c» 


Slt^i 


CM«r  I 


^rS^j^^ 


Anll!ip|>tlc        Japaaaaa 

Oil    offi-n    break'    up    a 

c<ilrt    111    24    \a   4M    hours. 

Fur      lu'iirt     roMii.      bron- 

rhltlK.    Inhale    vapom.     I^oe 

cbext      <-<>ld.      linre      throat. 

ConreMlon.    mb    In    Tlgnmn«- 

ly.      40    Year*    Succcaa.       vt 

SrugRUtB. 

masmVoL 


When  writing  adTertisen  uy  yoa 
saw  their  ad  in  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


West  Virginia  Future  Farmers 


Bv  CLARENCE  MAY 


FIFTEEN  active  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  located  at  Burnsville, 
West  Virginia,  are  carrying  enter- 
prises totaling  twenty-two  hogs  for 
pork,  one  registered  Poland-China 
brood  sow,  4.25  acres  of  corn,  1.5 
acres  of  potatoes,  two  registered  ewes 
and  one  registered  Hereford  heifer. 

Considering  the  dry  season,  many 
of  the  boys  have  done  outstanding 
work.  Mark  Means  has  an  excellent 
I  .Poland-China  brood  sow  and  will 
probably  go  into  the  work  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  He  planted  one-eighth 
acre  of  rape  for  pasture  and  has  one- 
half  acre  of  corn.  Fred  Hopkins  is 
another  boy  to  be  commcnJed  on  his 
work.  He  is  carrying  a  legistercd 
Hereford  heifer  for  an  enterprise  ami 
one-half  acre  of  corn.  Fred  is  inter- 
ested in  Hereford  cattle  as  a  farm- 
ing proposition. 

William  KaiKCH  Sheep 

As  an  example.  William  Brown,  a 
Future  Farmer  and  a  Sophomore  in 
the  vocational  agriculture  class  at 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  took 
twenty  sheep  and  one-eighth  acre  of 

I  potatoes  as  his  project.  William  lives 
on  a  280-acre  farm  near  Independence 
and  finds  his  agriculture  work  both 
profitable   and   interesting. 

Among  the  twenty  that  he  bought 

)  with  which  to  start  his  project  Wf^re 
five  pure-bred  sheep.  His  flock  con- 
sisted of  Shropshires,  Southdowns 
and  a  few  mixed  sheep.  William  kept 
his  flock  with  his  father'3  and  togeth- 
er they  totaled  sixty-five.  He  treat- 
ed   his   flock    once   a    month    with    a 

1  three-ounce  bluestone  solution  to  kill 
internal    parasites.     During    the    fall 


more  proficient  in  his  farming  act»v 
ities  and  proves  his  mettle,  he  pro- 
gresses through  ascending  "degrees." 
As  an  organization,  they  engage  in 
many  activities  such  as  conducting 
farm  demonstrations,  holding  a  "ijni- 
mer  camp,  sponsoring  an  annual  steak 
roast,  marketing  their  products  in 
carload  lots,  requiring  all  members  to 
complete  their  enterprises,  setting  a 
definite  goal  for  each  member  to 
reach,    sending    judging    teams    and 


Mark  Means  has  an  excellent  Poland- 
China  brood  sow. 

Mt.  Soldad  and  the  rocky  Pacific 
Coast.  For  its  size,  this  little  town 
has  more  artists,  sculptors,  writers, 
poets  and  wealthy  people  as  residents. 


TheM*  Crawford  County  Four-H  delegates  attended  the  Junior  Farmers' 
Week  at  Pennsylvania   State  College  in  .\ugust. 


demonstration  teams  to  fairs,  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  Annual  Future 
Farmers'  Convention,  holding  regular 
meetings  and  many  other  activities. 
O 


they   were   fed   twice   each   day   with      HoW  O  California  Gift 


a  mixture  of  bran,  oats  and  com.  The 
flock  was  culled  once  a  year  and  the 
culls  were  butchered  and  sold  in  Mor- 

I  gantown. 

In  caring  for  the  flock  a  total  of  ."^2 

I  hours  of  horse  labor  and  264  hours  of 
man   labor  was  spent.    At  least   ten 

I  or  more  sheep  were  required  for  the 

I  project.  From  the  entire  flock,  includ- 

j  Ing  his  father's,  about  sixty  lambs 
were  raised  and  thirty  of  these  were 
kei^  on  the  farm.  William  obtained 
a  profit  of  $278  after  all  costs  of 
raising  had  been  de<lucted.  William 
is  using  this  money  to  defray  his  ex- 

I  penses   in   high  school. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  Ameiicii  is 

I  a  national  as.sociation  organized  in 
1928.    The  qualifications  for  menitacr- 

I  ship  are  high,  and  as  a  boy  becor.i<>s 


Spent  Her  Vacation 

IHA\rE  had  such  a  pleasant  vaca- 
tion and  I  want  to  tell  the  boys 
and  girls  who  read  our  page  about  it. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  school 
closed  I  busied  myself  with  playing, 
swimming,  etc.  Over  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  swimming  and  diving  races 
were  held  but  a  block  from  us.  They 
were  very  interesting,  as  eight  new 
world  records  were  made.  There  were 
entries  from  Egypt,  Hawaii,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries. 

On  July  11th  I  went  to  spend  a 
week  at  La  Jolla,  (pronounced  La 
Hoy-yah,  meaning  the  Jewel,  in  Span- 
ish!. It  is  a  subtirb  of  San  Diego,  and 
is  a  beautiful   town  situated  between 


than   any   other  city   in   the   United 
States. 

Then  on  July  23  my  mother  and  I 
came  to  Ohio  to  visit  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  on  a  farm  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  The 
farm  consists  of   95   acres   on    which 


there  are  woods,  com  and  wheat 
fields,  a  creek,  a  big  garden,  twenty- 
six  different  kinds  of  trees,  barns,  the 
farm  house,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing things. 

There  are  two  horses,  Dan  and 
Rocky;  two  cats.  Fluffy  and  Buff;  a 
dog  named  Sheppy;  a  number  of  cows 
and  a  great  many  chickens.  I  like 
to  play  with  the  two  cats  and  the 
dog.  I  also  enjoy  riding  the  horses. 
I  gather  the  eggs,  feed  the  chickens 
and  try  to  help  my  grandfather  all 
I  can.  This  week  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  watching  the  threshers 
and  balers.  In  fact,  everything  is  in- 
teresting to  me,  for  it  has  been  six 
years  since  I  was  last  back  in  Ohio. 

While  visiting  friends  in  Cleveland, 
we  went  in  the  forty-seven  .story 
Union  Terminal  building.  From  this 
building  can  be  seen  Lake  Erie,  the 
harbor,  Cleveland  and  many  suburbs. 

We  will  return  to  California  on  Sep- 
tember 15th  after  spending  .seven 
pleasant  weeks  in  Ohio. 

We  came  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road but  will  return  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  inter- 
esting things  to  see  in  the  Indian 
territory. 

I  think  I  have  spent  a  wonderful 
vacation  and  one  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Janice  Helen  Purcell. 

Age  12. 

We  hope  Janice  will  write  and  tell 
us  about  her  trip  home.  We  think  the 
Indian  territory  would  make  a  fine 
story. — Editor. 

BEHEADING  PUZZLES 

By    KABT    ▼.    XUVOBA 

1.  With  head  removed,  a  windy  month 
becomes  a   curved   span. 

1!.  Quite  young,  am  I,  at  wedding?  bear- 
ing the  train.  Behead  me,  lo,  I  am  to 
grow  old. 

3.  Decapitated,  a  steep  slope  is  rhange<l 
to   a    fresh   water   Ash. 

4.  Beheaded,  an  earthen  Jar  beromes  a 
.«tone. 

5.  You  can  obtain  a  slimy  i>ub.<tance 
from  a  celestial  bcdy  by  merely  rennnlng 
it'.t    iiead.  Ans^M«^.■<    next    week. 


Little  Folks*  Comer 

Timmy  Twitchet  Has  Visitors 

By   RUTH    PLIJMLY   THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


Salutations  of  Other  Countries 


THE  meaning  of  the  word  "."salu- 
tation"  is  wishing  health.    Orig- 

I  inally  it  meant  an  exchange  of  greet- 
ings by  words,  but  it  has  come  to 
mean  also  certain  gestures  that  need 

I  no  words.  For  instance,  men  lift  their 
hats  in  acknowledging  a  friend  or 
acquaintance.    This  custom  has  coma 

I  down  from  the  days  when  the  re- 
moval of  the  helmet  meant  that  the 
Vjareheaded    one   stood   disarmed   and 

I  defenseless. 

Shaking  hands  with  our  right  hand 

I  also  is  a  sign  of  dcfenselessnes.s.  The 

right    hand   was    the    hand    that    held 

the  weapon.    So  the  custom  grew  of 

holding    out    that    hand,    showing    no 

I  weapon    was    being    carried. 

Just    as    there    are    those    customs 

I  which  grew  tip  in  the  western  world 

in    which   wc   live,    there    are    similar 

[tu.'^toms  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

African     tribes.     Join     hands     and 

j  press     thumbs.      In     Lower     Guinea 

friends  greet  each  other,  saying,  "Ak- 

|kio  Akkio." 

Arabian.     The  salaam  (a  deep  bow. 


sweeping  gesture,  touching  hand  first 
to  the  ground,  then  to  the  heart,  then 
to  the  brow).  The  greeting  is  "Sa- 
laam a-lei-kum"  (Peace  be  with  you). 
The  reply  is  "A-lei-kum  es.salam." 
I  With  you  be  peace). 

Chinese.  Rub  noses  on  bended 
knees. 

Congo  Negroes.— Salute  their  fam- 
ilies upon  returning  from  a  journey 
by  calling  out  "Okowe."  The  family, 
kneeling,  replies,  "Ka  Ka. ' 

Eskimo.-   Rub  nf)ses. 

Greek.     Kiss  hand  or  knee,  saying, 
'"What  are  you  doing,  what  are  you 
busied   in?"   or   "Be  joyful." 
Hindu.     Hand  clasp. 

Isr.nelite.  Bowing  to  the  grotmd 
seven  times  is  a  .'^.•ilutation  of  great 
d»'ference  or  is  frequently  iisetl  be- 
tween equals.  On  meeting  an  ac- 
(luaintance  one  says.  "Shalom  aleich- 
en"  (Peace  be  unto  you).  The  friend 
replies,  "Aleichen  shalom"  (To  you 
be  peace).  Notice  how  much  this  re- 
sembles  the    Arab  .salutation. 


The  dolls,  who  had  formerly  occu- 
pied the  old  doll  hou.se,  did  not  like 
this  at  all.  What  right  had  a  mouse 
to  their  old  home,  and  how  dare  he 
have  a  more  comfortable  dwelling 
than  they!  "Turn  him  out  neck  and 
crop,  that's  what  we  should  do,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Arabella  one  evening 
after  they  had  been  discussing  the 
matter  again.  "Why  shouldn't  we 
spend  part  of  our  time  there  ?"  pro- 
posed Miss  Nancy,  smoothing  down 
her  silk  frock.  "No  reason  what- 
ever!" said  Terry  Tod.  "A  fine,  quiet 
neighborhood  to  recuperate  from  the 
excitement  of  the  nursery!" 

"Btit  there  wouldn't  be  any  chil- 
dren! "  put  in  Mary  Ann.  But  as  Mary 
Ann  was  the  parlormaid  they  paid 
no  attention  to  this  remark.  "Do  you 
suppose    he    will    object?"    said    Mis.n 


Next  night  about  nine  o'clock,  just 
as  Timmy  was  about  to  blow  lut  hi.« 
candle  and  go  to  bed,  a  loud  knock 
sounded  at  the  door.  Before  Timmy 
could  get  into  his  dressing  pmvn  a 
whole  .series  of  thumps  and  knocks 
rang  through  the  house.  Timnn-  put 
his  head  out  the  window.  Thir.'  was 
a  great  crowd  of  soldiers  an  1  dolls 
on  the  step.  "Open,  in  the  ri  .I'le  of 
the  law!"  thundered  the  Cap!  lin  of 
the  wooden  soldiers.  "Whose  I:iw? 
said  Timmy  Twitchet  in  surpris-  "No 
nonsense  here,  or  we'll  breriU  in! 
bawled  the  Captain,  crossly.  "N  >  nP<?'' 
for  that,"  said  Timmy,  chciif""y 
"Just  make  yourselves  conifo'table 
till  I  get  dressed  and  111  let  >""  in 
Sit  down,"  he  added  hospitably.  The 
dolls,  who  were  jointed,  took  his  sug- 
gestion,  but   the   soldiers,   wh^   were 


Arabella  a  bit  nervously.    "Of  couise      not  made  for  sitting,  stood  stilTiy  in 


he  will  object,  but  what  if  he  dots' 
said  Terry  Tod.    "It  Is  perfectly  legal 
and  proper  and  if  he  makes  any  trou 
ble   why  just   call   upon    the   author- 
ities." 

"What's  all  this  talk  about  the 
authorities?"  asked  Captain  Jack, 
who  had  just  come  in.  Terry  hastily 
explained  the  situation  and  Caj)tai:i 
Jack  rubbed  his  wooden  hand-  to- 
gether at  the  prospect.  There  had 
been  no  wars  or  excitement  since  *.h? 
children  had  gone  to  school,  and  any 
adventure  was  welcome  to  the  little 
wooden  soldier.  Late  into  the  night 
they  talked  and  planned,  and  Timmy. 
sleeping  peacefully  in  his  four-post 
bed,  little  dreamed  of  the  trouble 
brewing  below. 


rows  and  talked  about  the  best  way 
to  attack. 

Timmy  thought  very  hard  all  the 
time  he  was  getting  dressed.  "No  i'-'^"- 
to  oppo.se  'em,"  he  argued,  "fi>i  'heyi- 
hammer  me  to  bits  in  no  tini<'  No. 
I'll  just  'gree  to  everything  ati'l  may- 
V>e  something  \\ill   turn  up.  ' 

He  was  so  polite  and  attenti\'  when 
he  at  last  opened  the  door  "iit  th^ 
dolls  felt  ashamed,  hut  the  w"  1^" 
soldiers  had  not  climbed  all  11"  ^t'"''"' 
from  the  nursery  to  the  a'-ii*'  ^^^ 
nothing,  and  announced,  grin:''  t-'"'' 
Miss  Nancy  and  Arabella  int'i'le.i  to 
occupy  their  house  at  once  a"*'  Til"" 
my  was  to  leave. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AJii'fe 


1.  Newport,  R.  I.— Photo  shows  the 
"Enterprise,  "  the  Harold  S.  Winclerbilt 
syndicate's  yacht,  which  has  b^en  offi- 
cially selected  to  defend  the  Ari-rica's 
Cup  apainst  Sir  Thomaj  Liptons 
"Shamrock  V." 

2.  The  bi-annual  eleanine:  of  the 
outside  of  the  White  House  takes 
about  a  month.  BriKht  white  paint  is 
beins  put  on  the  extiTior.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Public   Buildinps   and   Grounds. 

3.  ChicaRo,  111.— A  vipw  showing  the 
Paltnolivc  Kuilding  with  the  famous 
Lindbergh  .Hoacon  liphted.  The  bea- 
con was  dedicated  last  month,  with 
im|>re8aive   ceremonies. 

4.  Not  bananas,  but  an  amazing  ex- 
hibit of  peas  at  Enslands  largest 
flower  .show  at  Shrewsbury.  They  were 
srown  at  Aldenhain  near  Elstree,  arc 
seven  inched  long  and  constitute  a  rec- 
ord of  the  years  cro]). 

\  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  Pistol  e.K- 
pert.s  of  the  Roy.il  Canadian  Mounted 
Pohce  who  conipetrd  in  the  National 
Ritie  and   Pistol   Matches   here. 

Left  to  risrht— Corp.  Don  Foreland, 
Constable  J.  n.  OConnell,  Corporal  A. 
Ford  (Team  Captami,  Con.stable  W. 
Mowat.  and  Constable  J.  L.  Dolley. 

6.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— Two  im- 
mense steelplate  frames  of  the  largest 
types  of  electric  generatinK  units  evei- 
undei'taken  in  shops  here.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  circular  hyilro-electric 
frame  is  42  feet  and  its  weijrht  is  138,- 
00()  potmds.  Behind  it  is  the  frame  for 
the  steam-i'Iectiic  unit— 23'.-  feet  loner, 
12  feet  wide,  wii^;hinK  SZ.OOO  pounds. 
Together  the  two  giants  will  generate 
enough  energy  to  illuminate  290,000 
homes.  » 
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Poultry  RtyAtor  | 


A  Package  of  this  GREAT  NEW 

POULTRY  WORMER 
FREE! 


Here's  a  tip  on  getting  high-priced 
early  fall  eggs.  Don't  be  handicap- 
ped by  a  long  molt  or  poultry 
worms.  For  60  years,  poultrymen 
have  beaten  the  molt  by  using 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator.  Now 
Pratts  N-K  (Nicotine  and  Kamala) 
Tablets  are  a  new  effective  weapon 
against    poultry    worms. 

For   a   short   molt,   help   hens   to 
build  the  new  feathers  with  Pratts 


Poultry  Regulator.  They  won't  lay  until 
they  have  them.  Feather  building  re- 
quires an  unusually  big  supply  of  min- 
erals like  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It 
takes  much  longer  to  get  them  from  feed 
alone.  Two  pounds  of  Poultry  Regulator 
added  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  mash  is 
the  extra  supply  hens  need.  It  provides 
plenty  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  for 
feathers.  Iron  to  tone  and  enrich  blood. 
Calcium  for  bone  and  egg  shell.  Phos- 
phorus to  strengthen  nerve  cells.  Iodine 
for  healthy  glands.  Chlorine  for  diges- 
tive juices.  Magnesium  for  bone  and 
muscle.    Sodium  for  heart  action. 

Valuable  tonic  ingredients  in  Regula- 
tor also  help  restore  pep  to  layers  after 
the  fatigue  and  strain  of  molting  or 
worming.  Tones  up  digestive  and  egg- 
making  organs.  Puts  molters  back  into 
lay  weeks  ahead.  Gets  more  eggs  from 
any  mash. 

And  now,  for  the  poultryman's  new  big 
problem— POULTRY  WORMS— Pratts 
is  supplying  a  new  improved  worm  tablet. 
N-K  tablets  contain  fresh  Nicotine  and 
Kamala.  Sealed  in  an  airtight  insoluble 
coating  dissolved  only  by  gizzard  action. 
THEY  GET  RESULTS!  We  want 
every  friend  of  Pratts  to  know  about 
them.  See  coupon  below  on  how  to  get 
a  package  FREE  and  Postpaid. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,   PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 

SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

8«nd  u>  thin  coupon  and  the  "Xooster  and  Cart"  trade  mark  from  any  packan,  pail,  bar  or  drum  of 
Pratt*  Ponltr;  Regulator,  and  we  will  ««nd  you  fre*  and  postpaid  a  tpecial  50c  ptwkas*  of  Fratts 
I  K'K    Tablet.'.     Also    a    valuable    new    booklrt,    Common    Poultry    Diaeaaei. 


PBAIT    FOOD 

CO..   Dept.   I4SA,   1<4  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

BFD 

[>eal*r  who   «otd 

. . .  OitT   

flats  

mt  Poultry   Xeftulater   

BUV 

^— t  TEEIVS 

«-      »  U  PtCRVISED 

ir^LOOO  TESTED                           1 
m     JARRED      ROCK                            1 

X_9aby      chicks                  I 

FOR    EARLY 

BROILERS 

STEEN'S 

POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  2,    Dagsboro,  Delaware  | 

BROILER—  RAISERS 

SNIPPING  CRATES   LOANED  FREE 

iMIir  TOrni  LIVE  nROtI.RTl.s  and  othrr  (imiltn  t* 
INww  Tork'j  OMwt  I.iri-  Pimltrr  noun*.  Km  IMS. 
IWa  ar^  hnndtwl  cnramlMloo  mrrrtianu.  Itirfl*  rrd; 
lr«curt»  madf  d»llv.  IligtifM  pnneA  Our  mitl*t  la 
laallnittcd.  Inqulrn  iNnit  u*  Wrt1<>  for  quotattum, 
JflratM.     taci.     ibipiliig     in^tru'nJoim       llnltday    Calaa- 

8ar.      Fnlder    V  2.      KRAKAUR   POULTRY   CO..    !■«., 
ffit   WaihiDttoa    Marktt,    Ntw   Vork   City. 


WE  NEED 


Poultry  Flats 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

In  making  over  a  bam  into  a  poul- 
try bouse,  there  is  no  set  rule  to  go 
by,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  adapt  the 
structure  to  the  purpose  without 
making  any  major  changes.  The 
pens  should  be  about  seven  feet  high. 
Floor  area  follows  no  set  rule.  In 
some  buildings  I  visited  there  was 
no  division  of  the  floor  space,  but 
the  birds  were  in  one  large  flock  on 
each  story,  while  in  others  each 
story  was  divided  into  pens,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  owner. 

Window  space  should  be  provided 
on  two  sides  or  more  where  possible, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  whole 
floor  area  is  in  one  pen.  Roosts  and 
dropping  boards  may  occupy  the 
usual  space  at  the  back  of  the  pen  or, 
where  large  flocks  are  the  rule,  be 
set  in  the  center  of  the  floor  space 
so  as  to  be  accessible  from  all  sides 
for  cleaning.  Where  this  is  done  win- 
dows can  be  put  in  all  four  sides  of 
the  wall  space  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  provided  for 
during  the  winter  by  flues,  made 
either  of  boards  or  metal  and  equip- 
ped with  dampers,  extending  to  out- 
lets in  the  roof,  and  by  intakes  on 
each  floor.  I  saw  no  artificial  heat- 
ing systems  provided,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  heat  pays  during  the  cold 
months,  and  I  look  to  see  such  sys- 
tems in  common  use  during  the  next 
ten  years.  Buildings  of  the  bam  type 
will  be  easy  to  heat. 

Because  of  their  height  and  conse- 
quent exposure  to  the  wind,  barn-type 
buildings  require  careful  side-wall  in- 
sulation. Where  the  original  covering 
is  g^ood  lining  with  one  of  the  fiber 
sheet  insulating  materials  now  on  the 
market  will  serve  the  purpose.  One 
of  the  best  ideas  in  covering  was  seen 
on  the  Guldin  Farm  in  Berks  county. 
Pa.,  where  the  side  walls  had  been 
covered  with  asbestos  shingles.  Such 
shingles  over  sheathing  paper  mean 
a  tight  warm  wall,  and  one  that  is 
permanent,  fire  proof  and  requires 
no  painting  or  care. 

Probably  every  reader  of  this  paper 
is  within  easy  driving  distance  of  a 
multi-story  poultry  building,  and 
where  there  is  any  idea  of  keeping 
poultry  on  a  large  scale  it  would  pay 
to  take  a  little  trip  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  such  a  structure  over. 

The  poultry  extension  department 
of  any  of  the  state  colleges  would  un- 
doubtedly be  glad  to  furnish  uiforma- 
tion  to  any  one  wfao  would  write  in 
as  to  the  location  of  such  buildings 
in  his  vicinity,  and  help  with  plan- 
ning such  a  structure,  whether  It  was 
to  be  remodeled  from  an  existing  bam 
or  built  new. 


mnre  new  laid 

WHITE 
and  ItROWN 
E(;(;s    direct 
frnm  the  farm.  Writ*  for  ablpplnit  carda. 

0%Mr  ti  yt4tr»  tmrviet  mnj  «Mp*r40nce  f>  out    guaranfrt. 

ZENITH-GODLEY   CO. 

171   Duanc  Street.  Naw  York  City 


The  Market  Place 

Harvesting  vegetables  at  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  would 
add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farm 
income.  I  have  noted  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  during  the  past  season 
and  there  are  many  more  that  have 
not  come  to  my  attention.  This  week 
a  load  of  Pennsylvania  sweet  com 
packed  in  sacks  arrived  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  com  was  well  formed  but 
it  was  too  mature.  The  kernels  were 
tough  and  had  begun  to  shrivel.  As 
a  result  it  sold  for  50c  per  hundred 
ears,  while  if  it  had  been  harvested 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  it  would 
have  sold  at  $2. 

A  short  time  ago  there  wa.s  a  more 
striking  case  when  300  ba.«kets  of 
New  Jersey  string  beans  were  shipped 
by  a  large  grower  to  Philadelphia. 
They  arrived  at  a  time  when  string 
beans  had  been  scarce  and  high  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  beans  were 
free  from  spot  and  were  attractive 
but  were  too  old.  They  were  over- 
mature, tough  and  sold  at  |1  per  <^ 
basket.  If  they  had  been  picked  at 
the  proper  time  they  would  have  eas- 
ily brought  $1.50. 

There  are  piany  factors  of  market- 
ing that  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
grower,  but  this  is  one  that  is  easily 
managed  and  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  returns.         W.  R.  Whltacre. 


Tlhk 
Ihiilut 

FREE 


We  want  to  show  you 
tha*  The  OIZZAJID  CAP- 
SULE gela  wrmu  wtieo 
other  medicines  fail ; 
show  you  how  rasy  to 
UKe:  and  how  mudi  bet- 
ter your  Mnb  will  do. 


'The 
CIXZARD 
CAPSULE 


Ask  your  Lee  dealer  for  thia  ^  i^^ 
sample  package;  or  write  oa.  JUnok  \-—^ 
Free,   postpaid.     Test  The  018-        Stj53«  "•--" 


ZAR0  CAPSULE. 


IT  TAKES  THE  WORM  MEDICINE 

TO  THE  WORMS.  An  faMOlublr  cap. 
sule  cart ylng'  a  triple  combination  nifd- 
Iclne — for  Tape,  Round  and  Pin  (.seca) 
worma.  The  gizzard  cruahes  this  cap- 
sule, releasing  the  medicine  where  it 
poura  directly  into  the  Inte'tines  upon 
the  vtrorma.  No  medicine  can  ho  ab' 
Borbed  along'  th«  way,  which  is  betttr 
for  the  birds.  6  tlmea  aa  cSeftUc 
because  medicine  cannot  mix  with  food 
or  drink  and  be  weakened.  The  lorrect 
dose,  full  strength,  reaches  the  worms. 
That  is  why  use  of  The  GIZZARD  CAP. 
grULE  la  »o  rapidly  increasing.  Mor« 
than  60  mllUona  last  year. 
nAMrr  Vm  Wmni  Uto  ivcn  Uin  tooi 
W1%  I  rttB»  floiris  eoniniina.  lowtrln*  tbt 
THE  WORMS  bW  J«*"W  an.l  n-dudrj 
cat  pnxlunioa.  I  ■«  GIZ- 
ZABD  CAPSULES  nonr.  SoUl  at  drut,  f.<  I  harl- 
wars  atona,  dilck  hatcheri<»i:  or  from  farMrr.  post- 
paid. JUIiilt  lUc — SU-cap.  pkv  .  $1:  100-pk,r  .  tl.*S: 
BOO-BbB..  $7.  auclt  i».  fnr  half-frown  chlflicni  ind 
poult*— l<W-pks..  9(ic  NOTE  tHare  h  asly  one  GI2. 
ZARO  CAPSULE.  Aeorpt  ■•  Mkttltota  that  nay  ta 
saM  to  ko  "Jint  Ilka  Tko  GIZZARD  CAPSULE."  or 
"lint  at  tmt."  Look  far  tka  aaait  OtZZARO  CAP. 
SULE  aa  tka  paairm    Umt*  aaly  ky  tka  Intentor,  tki 

9MO.H.tMmCO.tim  t—BMg., Omaha. Nkti 

BOOCfSBARRED  BOCKS 

BUY   YOUR  PULLETS.   COCKERELS  *  COCKS  NOW 

Pricaa    akoat    1-3    Ism    tSaa    later. 

Blc    baatar,     bralthy,     tna    lanfi    i»iii<    \<-'i!\t-tK% 

Maai    pBOMa    rrady  tn  start  U>Iik.  Oocknrl''  a:;!  ir<*< 

abta   to  atamn    Utf    ability  fi>  lay  and  pay  iti    <'i;rfl-id(. 

^^^^^  Parka'    Strain    la  Aritf  rlra's  oldeia  ait<i-iirf«t- 

■■^p     est  lajinx  Atralri  of   Ktirlv!. — cnxrfy^v.^   «-lKt- 

^^^^     t^l.    trat>nostp<l    and    p<yM«r«HKl    for  ■'..'•-<llkv 

^^^^    IMS.    WinuiTi    la   aU    the   Iradini:   •<  iiiow 

^^^^m    Keonrds   ut>  to   3J9  pcxs.  Laylnn  a'  '  ]  i  diyi 

^^^^v    (*uito«nert    raport    flo«-k   avt-raae*   :.ii         I'X 

^^^r     •«■*.     U«t  lazrat    prloea   and  oaiil-v 

^r      i.  W.  PkirkaASsaa,       8ac«,      Altooaa.  Pi. 


iSi 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

!ioir    ready    for    wtnlar    troilrr^.     HibtM 
crary    »aHc.    IM    to    l.OM    Iota.    1'rirv.i   tw 
can    aftunL    Spadal    hMm   TtXS:.     n'rlta 
nm   to 
iS.  W.  KUn.  Bax  as.  aiMIecreak,  Fa. 


ULSH'S  Superior  CUcks 

Whita  WyMdattaa  aad  WWW  tuvkf.  I10« 

KlOa.  Barrsd  nmaa.  18. ««  ivr  \n. 
try  Mlxad.  H.M  par  iM.  lix>'>  llnxlrt 
■uaraiitoed  CaA  or  CO.D.  FMtAim  iiald 
lAS.   E.    ULSH.  SaaMT  Spriaia.  Pa, 


WILL  SHIP  e.«.D. 
S.   C.   fiaila 


»        M       IN 

12.7}  U  «  K.M 

.  L»    5M    IM 

WMki    Latkaraa     .....  r»    <  W    710 

Maa«y    Mtaiaa    ZM    4.io    100 

Li«M    Mlaaa    MO     3.;»    «M 

SOO  Ma   Ho   laaa— l.flOO   InU  ta  laaa     Prra  raix' 
lou%    dallTrry.     ClroBlar. 
r.    A.    LAUVER.      Baa  F.      McALISTERVILLC.   PA 


QUALITY  VS^iSSl 


n  M  prt  iM 


, ..   ;.M!i)»rH» 

C~  __  _  ^  __  ^  AttraeU**  pricn  rn  2  *  t 
n  I  C  K  B  «««k  aM  ddrka  ('  <>  D.  Pn- 
•■  •  ^*  ■•  ^    UOT  paid.    !••"%    n™  timni. 

J,  A.  BmBifdMr,  Bifw  Spring*,  Pfc 

CASH  OR  C   op 

—  eooiii  Oiif 

10e«    .11..  inirjt 
■•Amt'nilll.    Pa 


ooir*irc    'U"K       CASH  OR 

Bafrstf    Racka— S.    C 

Heanr  Mlaed.  U-W  Mr  MS. 
TWIN    HATtMERY, 


OuaKly  Clucks  RU*JK-"^'  IJJlS 

VHBSitj      Viuvn*    ,  ^  «.«fc..aia  rtarlrd  ek>i*a 
AH   rroa    rrsa  ranir.    wall   oullad   SaiAa    U  .    i<^':'> 
arrival     aod    analllf    narantrfd.     Catalor    '"*      . 
PEOLA  POULTRY  VAROS.     Baa  «4,B«a*r  Sar*a««^^ 


OiOiL  FARMER  MILS 
172  RATS  IN  ONE  NIGHT 

K-IU>  (Kills  Rats  Only),  writes 

Mr. ,  Hulbert,  Okla.,  brought 

this  remarkable  r«ult.  K-R-0  is  the 
original  product  made  from  squill,  an 
ingredient  recommended  by  T  =•• 
Government  as  sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  lats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks,  i  ou 
can  depend  on  K-R-O  (Kills  liats 
Only),  which  has  become  Americas 
leading  rat  exterminator  in  j"-';t  a 
few  years.  Sold  by  all  druggist  ;*  on 
a  money  back  guarantee. 


tin' 
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Hotmteins 

Write  today  for 
-Ihbtnnt  ftr  PnfU" 

HOLSTEINIP>SFRIESIAN 

AttOCIATIOH     ff      AMaMCA 

RaoniK.<l02.  230  East  Ohio  Stmt  Chu  ••'^'^ 


Truck  Crops 


i:>    GILBERT   S.    WATTS 

THK  season  is  at  hand  when  the 
n.;<il  will  bring  the  annual  crop 
of  inquiries  for  methods  of  control- 
ling w.ivils  in  peas  and  beans.  But 
why  n "t  be  prepared  in  advance  with 
compl' t'"  and  detailed  information? 
Farnv  i>  Bulletin  No.  1273,  a  new 
publiiaium  on  the  subject,  will  give 
the  ml  I  niation.  It  should  be  on  the 
refer.-rue  shelf  of  all  who  store  peas 
and  b. m.-^.  To  secure  a  copy  without 
chaigi'  write  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agric  .:liire.  Washington.  D.  C. 


WHEN  rain  threatens  possibility 
.<f  considerable  loss  from  crack- 
ed tonuitoes  often  can  be  avoided  by 
hurries!  picking  before  the  shower 
begin.<  Under  some  conditions  it  is 
certain  that  serious  loss  from  crack- 
ing may  take  place  within  an  hour 
after  rain  begins  to  fall.  Today  we 
had  picked  about  half  of  a  field  when 
a  heavy  ten-minute  shower  drove  us 
to  shelter.  A  half  hour  later  pick- 
ing wa.-f  resumed.  Immediately  we 
noticed  a  tremendous  number  of  fresh 
crackf:  In  the  packing  house  later 
we  found  many  more,  probably  twice 
as  many,  second-grade  tomatoes  in 
the  ba.-:kets  picked  after  the  shower. 
Perhaps  this  was  an  unusual  case  be- 
cause the  soil  was  very  dry  before 
the  sli'wer.  But  on  a  number  of 
other  Liccasions  I  have  noticed  very 
extensive  cracking  shortly  after  a 
rain. 


Scabby  Beets 

Could  you  teU  me  what  cauaea  beeta 
to  bciome  scabby?  Sckmetimesi  the 
whole  b<»et  is  covered,  while  other  beeta 
In  the  .«amp  row  wUl  b«  perfect.  What 
iow  lettuce  need  In  the  noil  to  make 
It  heri'l  quickly?  la  chicken  manura 
hamif'il  aB  a  fertilizer  for  .itrawber- 
ri<^"  rred   A.   Cox. 

Che.itt"!    county.   Pa. 

SCARRY  beeLs  are  caused  by  the 
sanit  organism  that  causes  scab- 
by pfit,ii..e.'».  This  disea.<(e  will  remain 
in  the  soil  for  several  years.  As  a 
rule  s.iious  losses  can  be  avoided 
by  plai'ing  beets  in  soil  that  has  not 
been  ;  od  for  beets  or  potatoes  in 
some  ti'iio.  If  no  scab  had  been  pres- 
ent clw^o  rotations  usually  are  safe. 

l^tturo  is  inclined  to  head  beat  in 
»  soil  -iiat  is  fertile  but  not  extreme- 
ly rid.  A  steady,  even  development 
wllkii.  to  produce  the  best  crop.  Use 
»  con.:  iote  fertilizer  having  a  rela- 
w  percentage  of  potash. 
■n  manure  should  not  prove 
a.s  a  fertilizer  for  strawber- 
.•s.«  the  soil  already  is  verj' 
itrogen.  However,  care  should 
bf  ex.  r,  iscd  to  secure  uniform  dls- 
Wbut:  1.  both  to  avoid  burning  and 
to  sf .  ,.  maximum  returns  from  the 
waniii 


tively 
Chi, 
harm! 
rie.<s  i; 
rich  in 


To  Control  Club  Root 


H. 

N'atr,: 
"Whii. 
ofTh. 
*n  in, 

Wot  (.!    , 
*<1  W.l 

tion    i ,;' 


HUSCHKE.  director  of  the 
-ricultural  department  of  the 
'■  Lime  Association,  writes: 
:  catling  the  August  23rd  issue 
'cnni^ylvania  Farmer  I  noticed 
iry   on    how   to    prevent    club 

tbbage.  The  method  advocat- 
to  "harrow  in  a  good  applica- 

lime,    preferably    pulverised 


limest,.no,  before  setting  the  plants" 
'J'lsi  this  spring  the  United  States 
Impart  raent  of  Agriculture  published 
J*chn,  ,ii  BuIleUn  No.  181T  on  Oub 
™ot  ,  f  Cnicifers.  This  was  written 
J'  ^''  H  L.  Wellman  who  spent  sev- 
'ral  y.  .us  in  Wisconsin  studying  con- 
"f^l  nipthods  for  this  disease.  Mr. 
^I^lniiin  found  that  lime  in  the  car- 
""Jjatc  Unm  was  an  ineffective  con- 
1'^  '"'  club  root,  and  learned  also 
'*•'  cai(  ium  in  the  form  of  hydroxide 
"f  oydrated  lime  gave  very  satisfac- 
">'>  control,  if  applied  at  the  rate  of 
•ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per 
•*^  before  setting  the  plants." 


Here;  the  GrEATE 

EVER  BUILT -for 

Individual  Electric  Plants 

Gives  50%  more  service  than  any 
other  battery  of  similar  size 


Not  just  another  battery  but  an 
utterly  new  type — now  offered 
for  the  first  time  to  owners  of 
farm  elearic  plants. 

It's  called  the  Dclco-Light 
IRONCLAD  and  it  is  different 
than  any  battery  you  ever  saw 
before.  First,  it's  heavier  and 
more  rugged.  It  has  tremendous 
reserve  power  that  yoa  can  de- 
pend on  for  any  emergency.  It 
lasts  longer,  gives  better  service 
and  costs  iess  to  use.  It's  the 
same  type  banery  that  is  now 
used  on  I'ncle  Sam's  submarine 
boats — in  mine  locomotives — in 
industrial  trucks  and  tractors — 
in  faa,  wherever  the  last  word 
in  batter>-  service  is  demanded. 

Good  for 
4.000,000  Watt  Hours! 


Think  of  it!  That's  half  again  as 
long  as  the  life  of  the  average 
battery  of  similar  size.  And  here's 
the  reason.  The  positive  plate  is 

Tbt  nemrtst  distributors  art  listed  Mow.   In  addition  there  is  a 


built  ia  accordance  with  a  revo- 
lutionary new  design.  Active 
material  is  placed  in  tiny,  sloned, 
hard-rubber  tubes  so  it  can't 
break  away  and  shed,  crack  or 
peel.  The  negative  plates  are 
extra  heavy  aod  armor  plated  to 
resist  wear.  The  elements  are  sm9- 
pendedjrom  A*  cooor.  The  space 
beneath  is  entirely  clear.  No 
bridges  or  plate  supports  to 
catch  sediment  and  cause  shon 
circuits. 

The  Battery  Jor  YOU 
If  you  want  a  battery  that  will 
modernize  your  farm  electric 
plant — a  battery  that  will  give 
you  years  of  super-service — a  bat- 
tery that  will  last  half  again  as 
long  as  the  next  best — then  the 
Delco-Light  IRONCLAD  is  the 
battery  for  you.  VC'rite  today  for 
illustrated  literature  that  tells  all 
about  this  marvelous  battery. 
Mail  the  coupon  now — before 
you  forget. 


Von  can  cet  this  famous  batterr  from  may  authorized 
Dclco-Lisht  dealer.  Be  sure  the  batterr  you  bur  has 
"Ddco-Lisht  IRONCLAD"  on  the  cover  of  iheiar.  tM 
die  banery  strap,  on  ihe  necative  plates  aod  oo  the 
(lass  battery  jars. 

DELCO*  LIGHT 

Ironclad  Battery 

DEtCO-UGHT  COMPANY.  DepcD-64. 
Subsidiarr  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  mc  rour  ilhistrated  folder  and  fonhct 
facts  about  the  Delco-Lisht  IRONCLAD  Batiety. 


Nsmt. 


R.P.D. r« 


CtmHy Suf 

Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  commtmily. 


Henry    Clayton, 

GOO  S.  Delaware  At*., 

PhUadelphU,   Pa. 


■abarbaa    Electric    Davalopmeat   Co., 

S634   Peon  Ave.,   East  EnA, 

PltUbarfh,    Pa. 


J.  B.   MltcheU   a   Co.,  lae., 

as  W.  Mt.  Boyal  At», 

Baiamore,    MA. 


Somestie   Electric   Co.,   XBe,, 

3»    W.    4Stk   St., 

W«w  Tork,  V.  T. 


LOADED  WITH  DEADLY  GERMS  >  SPREADING 
DISEASE  »  CONTAMINAUNG  anything  TOUCHED 


THE 

FEARFUL 


Biting,  stinging,  contain* 
inating!  Everywhere 
these  loathsome  and  danger- 
ous pests  are  breeding,  hatch- 
ing, (lying  and  crawling.  KiQ 
them.  Use  pure,  '"igrant, 
sUinless  FLY  T  jM.  Devel- 
oped at  Mellon  Institute  of  ^ 
Industrial  Research  by  Rcx^^ 
Research  Fellowship. 

FLY-TOX 

KILLS  THEM  ALL 

Absolutely  Harmicst  to  People   end  Animelt 


Relief  for  Livestock,  too  •  •  • 

Another  scientific  insecticide.  Especially  de> 
veloped  for  livestock.  Repels  and  kills.  Keeps 
tormenting  flies  and  mosquitoes  away  for  hours.  Killa 
fliea.  moaquitoet.  fleas  and  lice  when  touched  by 
STOCKAID  apray.  Will  not  bum  or  blister  akin.  Will 
not  gum  the  hair.  Will  not  clog  aprayer.  Uaed  ea- 
tentively  throughout  the  cotintry  in  natioo'a  largeat 
tiairy  bama.  Harmlen  to  people  and  animalt.  Has 
pleasant  odor. 


^DIBBLE'S— 
SEED  WHEAT 

nANAD  1^  *•**  ^^'t«  Wkaat. 
*M^wr%^M^  0\rt  li'ii  arrw  im  Ui»  Dlb- 
bl#  Kanm.  Virlds  3T4"-4J  'ft-Sj  buxbrla  per 
•CT»  flaw  brn  at  Hnnrorv  FMU. 
forweri.— Th>  ^Mt  R»J  WTinat.  rroe  ttrmx 
II  huibfls  prr  trrr  fl^liL  El'h>T  'arlrtf 
11.  SO  aar  biiihal.  Trr  »ni  inn-i-aw  riHir 
■*«»  rmtK  10  to"j»  baihels  p»r  %iwr  at  aa 
•TTrm    -x^T    nr    armind    a    doIUr    r"    arm    tor 


Rasalan    Raaaa    R»«.   IISO  a«r  buihtl     N.irth 
•rn    urowii    (Jr.mm    and    r.Jiim  n     Alfalfa.     P 
B    TI»«hT  »».«<i<v    iMjPH    NVw  <T.p  for  Sat>- 
tMnN-r    BhipmTii    $3.7J    Mr    bnthel.     Or^ular 
I'rirv    t.i«    and    S«mi>l«     Fraa.      A.lrtivm 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

■ex  P  Hoacoy*  Falla.N.  Y. 


fi)r  Seed 


w 

^f  ^W*  You  canrH>t  control  the  market 

^  on  wheat.  You  can  however, 
increase  jrour  proceeds  by  producing 
more  per  acre  without  ratra  capenae, 
Hoffman'a  Lancaster  County  Serd  Wheat 
i>  hardy,  visorout,  clean— no  co»-kle,  rye. 
garlic  or  weedi  of  any  kind.  Carefully 
graded.  Can  produce  lor  you  S,  10  or 
more  butheh  per  acre.  One  buabel  more 
per  acre  payi  for  new  aeed  Aik  today  for 
proof  and  other  information,  alio  lamples 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,    lac.,    Bex  417 
*  ■■<l»TlU«,   Laaaastar  Ca.,  Pa. 


0«t  Rid  off 


CANADA  THISTLES 

Tho  LittI*  Wondtr  Weed  Extermitttttmt 
will  positively  deetroy  thorn. 

A  iprayiBf  lelntion  (net  a  chlarata):  e««ts 
eaW  6a  pv  nllan:  will  aat  ruin  the  aoil  ■«* 
kill  cattto.  Write  in  tn*  illuatratad  kaoktot. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 
Reading,  Ptu 

ei^UASK  iwwianw  P««,w«rlT«nUl  ^ai  n»»i  "wImJI 
■  r'wHUnc  la  our  mi^wrximn.  Tharwanl  ta  knaw  | 
ej_  mmdwmmx  Owm  t»  kt»»w  that  fa  ra«J  H  aB.  | 


IRREGULAR  PAGrNAtlON 
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PENNSfLVANIA       PARMER 


September  20, 


International's 
n-for-One'^  Record 


// 


is  proof  of  remorkoble  value 


10  YEARS 

OF  TPUCK 

PRODUCTION 


THE   INDUSTRY'S 

TOTAL  INCREASE 
100  V« 


Have  you  driven  the  l«toa  Six- 
Speed  Special  yet?  Ask  the 
nearest  International  dealer  or 
Company -owned  branch  for  a 
demonstration.  Find  out  ^-hat  it 
means  to  drive  a  fast,  powerful 
truck  with  6  forward  speeds; 
4-wheel  brakes;  simple,  power- 
ful engine;  pressed-steel  frame — 
a  truck  that's  built  for  country 
hauling  through  and  through. 
Other  models,  %-ton  to  S-ton. 


(Above)  The  New  ^-ton  Model  A'^  I... 'emational  Speed  Truck 


In  10  years  International  Truck  production  has  increased  joo 
per  cent,  while  the  total  truck  production  of  the  industrj*  has  in- 
creased only  100  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  from  a  small  begin- 
ning would  not  be  important — it  is  necessary  that  you  bear  this 
in  mind  also: 

Ten  vears  ago  International  Harvester  was  already  a  highly 
successful  truck  builder  of  75  ^Mrt' experience.  Even  then  it  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry,  witn  a  production  of  thousands 
of  trucks  per  year.  Since  that  time  International  has  multiplied 
seven  times  as  fiist  as  the  industry  has  multiplied. 

The  march  of  the  Company  toward  a  dominant  position  in 
truck  building  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  value  of 
International  Trucks.  Keep  this  popularity  in  mind  when  you 
buy  a  truck.  It  means  that  here  are  trucks  ready  for  years  of  good 
economical  service.  You  will  find  farmers  everywhere  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Six-Speed  Special  and  the  other  Internationals. 
Write  for  detailed  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.    f^  AMERICA 
( IneoTporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branchrt  at  Pittuburgh,  Harrishurg,  PhHadelphla.  Fa.; 
and  at  9S  other  points  in  the  Uniivd  Stalet. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


350  COWS  350 

T.  •.  aatf  aieo*  Tested 

T»n  HuiKltrU  lluiMrm  and  <.'i'rh»ev  Si  Tliinprn  fur 
■ale.  »'«n  br  «p«i  aii>  dny  In  pu^turn*  iif«r  imr  >«rfls. 
I-Mi  b.  M  wis'' iivln  <•'>»-  In  <>ur  .\U'-Tion«.  fvi*n  Tu**^ 
dji>.    K\c^^    '■<>«    TM     And    Wi>"J  te-Ntrd   ti-  tl"    an.xwhere 

WMCONSIN    DAIRT  CATTLE   MAMKBT 
Trevor,  WI».'Oa  •••  Lla* 

4»    Milfi    S.    W.   ol    MilM..    58    milM    N.    W.   Chicato. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


Let  your  hogs 

harvest  your 


VERT  PR0XI6IN0.  »<'ll  irrnwn.  »ill<l  J>  r<«'y 
li.'lffr.  7  iiMt^.  himI  nn«*  bull  t;  ni»>t«..  rpif.  A«'rrp<llt- 
i.r.1  W.    F.    McEPARRAN.    Furniti,    Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  uf  Hip  bp^t  blood  linn. 
Mird  T.  U.  Arif't  pil  .XiiiiiialR  of  both  MX  and 
X     airP'<.  0*0.  B.  McCcnaell,    WoUiBfton.  Ohio 

Reit.  Ouemapy  Heifers,  "np  T  mnntli  Hull  Slri"" 
to  iK'iiri'xt  Dnnis  hmtiiep  xIM>  lbs.  fat.  T.B.  A 
MniNl  i..<tp<).  D.  B.  EbarliB,       OUrien,    Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    *    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

llirifiiiil   Cntllp     rolanrt  riilna   Horn     IIaini>ahlre 

Alo'Pii-    Draft     limn-*  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

'  COMPANY,  Mortonville.   Penna. 

A,ngus  Cattle  ••  \';;r;r'''" 


Wriii'    BAYARD    BROS 


Wayneubu'-it,    Pa. 


HEREFORDS.  Four  ji  arlliiir  ImiIN.  I'h>  b<m«I  t.i 
ktll  It  \"'i  wtiiit  iMi*-.  writp  Ht  t'lim  to 
L.    0.     McCoy.     R.  D.  1§,    Jackaon    Center,    Pn. 

f  JtEOISTERED  HEREFORDS.  .\  "fU-'t  Inn  I  of  tli.' 
jlx-'^t  \VtM'(ifur<I  lln-i'^lMi.T.  ('"w».  hi'iftT'*  nntl  Itnll- 
I  tuT  nnlf  ul  ri'itBcnaMf  i»rir(.«.  l,.'trB»'  h<T*l  !«• 
Iwlcct    frnm.         Fred.   J.    Brown.    Duboia.    Penna. 


ID.    8.   POLLED  HEREFORDS.  — A   fine  acle<'ll<>n. 

|r«wii.     Ill  lfpr«      IhiIIk.      Cumo    or    write 

ICHAS.     D.     OILL,  Milleripert.    Ohio 

klWOYEAROLD     RE0I8TERED     SHORTHORN 

(bull,    r    I'.,  t.'.ti.i.  »iot».o(i. 

Ex.    E.    CARROLL.  Welt    Finley,    P». 


llluRirated  folder  Klvlnft  full  par- 
tlculam  raitardlnit  PaAc  Fence. 
Your  name  and  addreu  hrlnft  It. 

Cut  labor  costs  ijet  more  money 
from  your  stock  — increase  land  fer- 
tility insure  hitiher  yields  for  next 
year's  crops. 

You  can  do  it  by  fenctnft  in  your 
fields  with  Page  hoft  tifthi  Fence- 
known  for  47  years  for 
its  lasting  service.  Made 
of  uniformly  best  nteel, 
heavily  galvanized, 
in   either   staple    tie   or 


wrapped  stay  type  of  knot.  Ask 
your  dealer;  he  will  show  you  the 
best  style  for  your  needs. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE 
COMPANY 

2.«l  Park  Ave.NewYork.N.Y. 

In  Inn  .-.i;..  <i/r;,.: 
NKW   VOKK  PITTSBI  K<;ll 

<  IlK  \<;(iai  s\N  I'K  \\(:im:<> 

An  Asdoriaip  dimpany  of  the 
Amirirati  Chain  (.otnpjny.  Iitt 


PAGE 


Amrrica'n  Firnt 

Wire  Fenct'^ 

tince  i88S 


FENCE 


When  writinx  advertisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 
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Farm  &    Dairy  I  o.C.S.to  Reorganize 


By    L.   W.   LIGHTY 

OUITE  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers are  short  of  feed  for  the 
coming  winter.  This  growing 
season  is  at  an  end  and  all  we  can 
do  now  is  to  make  provision  for  some 
feed  to  be  grown  as  early  as  possible 
next  spring.  September  is  the  month 
in  which   to  do  this. 

Here  is  what  a  friend  of  mine  did 
two  years  ago.  He  prepared  a  fine 
seedbed  in  a  five-acre  field  and  sow- 
ed a  little  more  than  half  into  rye 
and  the  rest  to  wheat.  The  rate  of 
seeding  was  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  applied  300  pounds  of  a  go.xl 
standard  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The 
date  of  seeding  was  September  24th. 

The  first  rye  was  cut  and  fed  April 
29th  and  the  feeding  was  continued  to 
May  14th  when  the  rye  was  past  bloom 
and  a  little  hard.  Then  the  wheat  was 
cut  and  fed  until  June  4th.  By  that 
time  the  bliiegrass  was  good  and  the 
cows  were   turned   into  that  p.T.stur" 

By  June  2Gth  the  rye,  wheat  ana 
gra.ss  had  grow^n  to  as  to  make  a  ven- 
excellent  pa.sture.  <I  failed  to  ti-ll  you 
that  timothy  and  clover  were  .sowed 
with  the  grain  in  the  autumn.  1  There 
was  enough  to  last  over  two  weeks 
and  then  the  bluegrass  had  recuperat- 
ed and  was  very  excellent,  so  on  July 
14th  this  man  turned  the  cattle  to  blue- 
grass  pasture  and  up  to  Augu.st  lOUi 
the  pasture  was  so  good  that  he  fed 
but  a  very  little  grain  and  the  milk 
flow  was  excellent.  From  then  on  he 
fed  grain,  but  there  was  still  consid- 
erable pasture  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber by  changing  from  one  Jield  to 
the  other. 

He  assured  me  he  never  before 
made  quite  so  much  out  of  five  acres 
of  rye  and  wheat  as  he  did  the  sum- 
mer of  1929.  This  procedure  may  be 
very  profitable  on  many  farms  for 
1930  and  1931. 

Marginal 

We  read  a  lot  lately  about  marginal 
land.  To  date  we  have  not  heard 
much  about  marginal  cows,  but  they 
are  very  abundant  and  in  the  end 
leave  us  in  the  same  fix  as  the  mar- 
ginal land.  Marginal  land  fail.s  to 
produce  enough  to  pay  for  the  .seed 
and  labor  we  put  on  it  and  marginal 
cows  fail  to  pay  for  the  feed  and 
labor  we  put  on  them.  The  marginal 
cow  is  the  greatest  curse  to  .\mer- 
ican  dairying.  Innumerable  words 
have  been  spoken  and  written  in  the 
last  forty  years  for  the  purp<'-^e  of 
eliminating  this  cow.  In  small  area^ 
this  has  been  accomplished,  but  it  th^ 
rate  the  work  has  progresse.i  thu.« 
far  ten  more  United  State.s  ■  en.ous 
will  be  taken  before  the  margin.il  cow 
will  cea.se  to  be  a  factor  in  n  iking 
prices  for  dairy  products. 

But  it  is  right  to  say  a  word  for 
this  cow  In  .some  causes.  Rather  often 
she  is  unprofitable  because  she  i-  bad- 
ly cared  for,  fed  too  little  anl  does 
not  get  the  kinds  of  feeds  sh.  needs 
to  produce  milk. 

Great  numbers  of  these  ni.iiginal 
cows  could  easily  be  put  on  the  good 
side  of  the  margin  if  the  owne;  .vnuld 
I  only  act  a  little  more  intellii-'f-ntly 
The  same  may  be  .said  about  th'  mar- 
ginal land. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  and  prcve  my 
words  that  forty  odd  years  ago  I  took 
charge  of  land  that  was  far  leyond 
marginal,  it  was  completely  nmpro- 
ductive.  but  this  season  thi.-^  Ian<l 
yielded  34  bushels  of  wheat  ami  54 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  field  drill 
measure  and  threshers  mea.^nie  of 
grain. 

This  term  marginal  is  a  little  new. 
When  we  out  here  in  the  wooil'^  wL^h 
to  express  ourselves  clearly  we  .'ii>' 
'•On  the  jumping-off  place, "  and  that 
i.-<  where  a  lot  of  folks  are. 
-  O  — 

Century  Sire  Dies 

KING  Segis  Alcartra  Pnll.v  ">^ 
last  of  the  living  riHordt  I  cen- 
tury Holstein  sires,  is  dead  aft-'  'i'*^"' 
ing  sired  156  .sons  and  222  dnuf-liiers 
or  a  total  of  378.  Prilly  was  owne^ 
by  the  Pabst  Farms  of  Oconomowoc. 
Wis. 


THK  .\.lvisory  Council  of  The  Dairy- 
,.;  ,  s  Cooperative  Sales  Com- 
iinv,  in  its  session  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  ■  :i  September  5.  authorized  the 
„(,rj,'a'  i/.ition  and  recapitalization  of 
i^nt^li    iv  at,   once. 

\Vith  all  but  $3,500  of  its  capital 
stock  of  $60,000  already  issued  to  it.s 
20.963  members  it  was  essential  thr.t 
!he  capital  stock  be  raised  or  close 
down  the  membership  rolls — and  in 
(iew  of  the  fact  that  the  Company  is 
now  attempting  organizing  the  Cleve- 
land niilkshed  the  directors  deemed  it 
advisable  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
to  pniiiit  the  organization  work  to 
continiii'.  and  their  recommendation 
was  confirmed  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Advisory  Council  also  instruct- 
ed the  directors  to  proceed  with  the 
reinciirpiiration  and  reorganization 
plan,  .-^o  as  to  give  the  producers  the 
protection  and  benefits  of  the  cooper- 
ative los^i.slation  now  existing  in  the 
three  states  the  association  serves. 

"Whtn  we  were  first  organized. 
there  were  no  cooperative  laws  and 
we  had  to  incorporate  under  the  old 
Ohio  corporate  act,"  explained  P.  S. 
Brennenian,  president  of  the  organ- 
ization, "and  now  that  we  are  expand- 
ing our  operations  into  the  Cleveland 
milkshi'd  and  need  to  raise  our  capn 
italizaiion,  we  deem  it  good  business 
to  reincorporate  under  the*  provisions 
of  one  of  the  state  cooperative  laws, 
f:ther  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  or  We.^t 
Virginia.  We  shall  choose  the  state 
which  will  permit  us  to  build  the 
.=tronL'e.<t    and    best    organization." 

Xi'W  contracts,  new  by-laws  and  a 
new  ciinstitution  arc  being  construct- 
ed by  the  director.'',  in  cooperation 
with  a  committee  of  five  members  of 
'.he  Advi.sory  Council.  B,  W,  Hender- 
son. Jefferson,  Ohio;  W.  H.  VanScyoe. 
Earnesville.  Ohio;  C.  E.  Crowe.  An- 
Iwor.  Ohio;  M,  D,  O'Hara,  ButUr, 
Pa.,  and  Ray  McCandless,  Montour, 
Pa. 

Heavy  Attendance 

The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil is  a  (juiirterly  affair,  and  the  Sep- 
t(>mbfi  meeting,  because  of  its  im- 
portanio.  was  the  most  heavily  attend- 
tJ  in  viars,  as  practically  ajl  the  143 
^iral  units  had  their  delegates  in  at- 
tendance^noarly  350  of  them — and 
there  wore  also  about  100  visitors, 

"Our  record  for  the  past  three- 
month  period  is  very  satisfactory,"  re- 
porteil  H,  B.  Steele,  secretary,  "Our  in- 
come was  $36,273.94  and  our  operating 
fxpen>>-  for  the  same  period  was  $26,- 
3^5.9ri,   Laving   a   balance  of  $9,897.99." 

The  .u-^sets  of  the  organization  arc 
J3T.T'7'  »  in  excess  of  the  liabilitie.^, 
t*por,i  J.  A.  Matchett,  Bulger,  Pa„ 
trea?!!!  •  r. 

"W..  have  been  operating  as  an  or- 
:aniz.ion  since  1P17  and  have  sold 
milii.t-  of  dollars  in  milk,  without 
•he  l•^-.■  t,f  a  single  cent  to  any  of  our 
inemb.i..j,"  stated  President  P.  S. 
Brenni man,    in    renilering    his    report. 

We  are  now  working  in  the  Cleve- 
Jand  tiiilkshrd,  to  heip  stabilize  mar- 
"etini;  conditions  there  and  at  the 
samp  time  protect  our  price  to  our 
tnembi-r.-!. 

'Clevi-land  has  been  in  a  chaotic 
condition  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can 
no  Innu'or  afford  to  sit  back  and  see 
^^T  ni.irkets  jeopardized  by  this  milk 
*hich  lies  midway  between  Cleveland 
M  Pittsburgh,"  he  continued,  "and 
'*st  Winter  when  a  Pittsburgh  dealer 
sold  to  a  Cleveland  dealer  a  string  of 
fountiy  receiving  stations  in  this  mar- 
ginal ti  iritory.  taking  with  thorn  some 
'■WO  of  our  members,  we  had  no  alter- 
native but  contract  with  that  Cleve- 
land (i.  filer  for  the  .sale  of  this  milk. 
••nop  tiicn  ^.p  have  been  besieged  by 
'equf'.^ts  from  producers  and  dealers 
m  *^?'""  '"  ®"''  organize  the  Cleveland 
mark.  •  which  we  are  now  in  the  pro- 
<^f's  of  doing." 


Mci 
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^fer  Co.,  Wentern    Pa. 

■'_lit.  s:  Yesterday  we  had  a  fairly 
^»"<1  iMin,  the  heat  for  over  two 
^onths.  Have  not  had  a  real  soaking 
'*'" J^'fi-p  the  middle  of  June.  Corn 
half  a  crop.  Potatoes  very  poor  a.-« 
t„j-',.'  "''y  a  short  crop.  Cows  $40 
♦'•'.  Veals  10c,  eggs  28c,  butter  40c. 
f^otatoi  <    $1.25'.;  1.50, 

Plumnier    McCuUough. 
llNhur  Co..  Central  W.  Va. 

'hn«"  "*  '^""  '''>■  ""fl  *^"<-  »  "Kht 
M^T'r  ^■"■■"•''■day.  Pa.sture  drying  up. 
W»t  '""•''■''  *'l'  f''«>d  stock  soon, 
tur  ■'  '■"'■'■«••  Most  .stock  thin,  as  jms- 
«hltV\''  ^^'"^-  *"'"''*  tnostly  .sold  ami 
cron  '1  ""'■  APP'f"  about  one  fourth 
;^,P-  1-^Us  2.^.  butter  40c,  calves  $15 
I'<  1    head.    Hay   crop   short. 

A.   S.  Outn. 
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the  ration  which 
makes  best  use  of 
home  grown  feeds 
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WITH  hay  in  the  barn,  corn  in  the  silo,  and  home- 
grown grains  besides,  you  are  ready  to  figure  what 
purchased  feed  j'ou  will  need  to  supplement  these  home 
supplies. 

Seven  Ameo  Dairy  Feeds,  ranging  from  12  to  32  per  cent 
in  protein,  give  you  a  chance  to  supplement  your  own 
feeds  adeciuately,  yet  without  waste  of  protein,  which  is 
the  expensive  ingredient  in  purchased  feeds.  These  feeds 
are  mi.xed  on  Open  Formulas,  which  publish  the  amounts 
as  well  as  the  ingredients. 

Feed  Amco  ^2%  Supplement  to  make  best  u.se  of  your 
home  grown  grains.  It  will  go  farther  and  give  better 
results,  because  it  makes  a  complete,  correctly  balanced 
ration  out  of  j'our  own  corn,  oats,  wheat,  or  barley.  The 
necessary  protein  is  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  ingre- 
dients, rigidly  selected  and  freshly  mixed. 

Amco  Feeds  are  mixed  in  accordance  with  the  best 
available  feeding  knowledge.  The  open  formula  lets 
you  buy  intelligently.  See  your  nearest  Amco  Agent  for 
the  favorable  prices  on  these  profit-making  fctnls. 

AMCO 
JL'NE  P.\STLRE 

.4  yiicciilent  frtd  tiinJc  up 
of  leafy  grcrn  alfalfa  and 
m(ilasf:<s.  A  real  milk 
jiroducer  and  conditioner. 
All  farm  animals  like  it. 
Many  dairymen  use  it  the 
year  round.  Fttd  it  to  the 
milking  herd  irith  the  groin 
ration  nt  the  rate  if  .i  or  i 
ll>s.  II  dm/  p'  r  eiy'i 
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MINC.Y,  PENN.SYLVNNIA. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  .^LLIFD  MILLS,  INC. 


Price    -    -    $110 

F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 


Peerless  Combination  Mill 


Ihiir    I*   I'fil    to   I 


Ivt'HlrH'k.  I 

lint'  h»r  cataJoffve  ( 

A.  M  DELLINCCI.   72)  N.  Pri*c«  Si..  Uxailtf.  F«. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

B«tter  frnl— lower  cotti-more 
profitt     Booklet    "Uten    Own 
Wordi"     written    by     owner* 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low item*  for  illuatrated  folder*. 

The  Ro*«  Cutter  St  Silo  Co. 

239  Warder  St..  SpnngficM    O. 

Eatabliahed  IS50 

R®SS 

t^mK      1  11   ■ 

'  -ijSgis 

1   •■■■: 

•^»*"-*                   Silo^              ■               St  ar.,  V.  ...n.     ^ 

Bfoodei   Huuic 


Nivy  Brand  ConoentraUd  Buttermilk 

From  TuborcMlIn  T««t«d  C««va 

-N  1-  T  11  nt  liillk  ';.ai'N.  <■  l^«  r  r.-iit  h'-ti.'  atJJ.  tht  ?; 
AM  •u^t.ml  v.'\th  ni  fif  k;)!  tiu'r.  tluittv.  U.Mtii<v« 
I'-r  i'i4*kint{  «ntl  U-;t*«  ii-*  <lin::pr  fn'm  nir<*!»1i  ^*\% 
In''i''*»<*«  eeti  rri'd'i'ii -n  ai:>\  t  •■■"mnt,'*  Mrsllrv  an  I 
l.it.li.tt.Kirv  (J.-d  r>P  .ln'K*.  Shulcr*  mnl  huiu 
ben«  >*"t(|  dln-ft  fr' m  flio  f4''t'>rv  in  luirtri*  ff 
abuut   4X:>  lbs.   (Ulf  l>arroU.    »tM>ul   30O  |hs. 

mUSVILU  DAIRY  PRODUCTS Vo"  TITIISVIILE.  PA. 


Wfite  *  T  '>*w  fr.'^  .-arHl.<tf  l,^«f .— -Iini  Mf.wn 
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GIBBS  TRAPS  ^2Lr 

Th.v  llOl.n  whnt  'kev  ••.STint  and  •dd 
to  v.'ur  IMt  IT>I1<  "nx-*  I'liv  >  .Ml  '.<  !'«<• 
TTu'lrt  > 'Ml  V.u  ti>  I  -,.  O'ht*'-*  S,  !■  I  '' -r 
■iir    SKW    f.itiil  V     niK.r.     liri'Miii 

I'li;      'h".      y.iii  -      Tri!>\.itii-      r.pi 
Oinil.H       TWO    TIlKitini       Tr^i  »    I    ...111 
«rillk'  <>'■«'      •  "..    la    :     >■:  ""     }l  •/      N.i    I 

.xii.itln  (Jrii>'    Tri|.,    I'.i-  r»  :   f I  «S   t)oi 

1'>)Mt|iaitl      1/    >,.iif    d<'(i'»'r    «!"<■•«    n.»t    h*T# 

Ihcni.    cnlfT    dlrrrt       W. A. GIBBS  4  SON. 

Or»t     t-U,     CM  ESTER.     PA. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


THE  government  crop  report,  com- 
bined with  other  crop  news,  waa 
on  the  bearish  side  of  the  market,  and 
there  were  price  declines  this  week, 
rather  severe  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
It  was  probable  that  damage  to  crops 
had  been  somewhat  over-played  in  the 
market,  and  when  the  report  did  not 
fully  confirm  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion of  the  situation,  those  on  the  long 
side  of  the  market  moved  to  protect 
themselves. 

The  com  yield  was  estimated  at 
1,983.000,000  "bushels  where  many 
thought  it  might  be  quite  a  bit  less. 
The  wheat  estimate  was  raised  over 
the  August  figure  by  19,000,000  bushels, 
and  this  coupled  with  a  Canadian  re- 
port indicating  a  total  of  38.'i,000,000 
bushels,  79,000,000  in  excess  of  last 
year,  and  continued  European  indif- 
ference toward  American  wheat,  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  market,  the 
trend  of  which  was  steadily  lower  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  quite  a  strong  belief  that 
for  the  long  pull  wheat  should  make 
a  good  showing,  simply  because  it  is 
now  too  low  compared  with  all  com- 
modities. The  argument  is  that  such 
a  relationship  is  unusual,  and  when  it 
does  occur  seldom  lasts   long. 

Many  close  observers  who  have 
made  field  inspections  believe  that  the 
corn  yield  will  not  come  up  to  the 
government    estimate. 

Indicat4>d   YieldN 

The  government  report  indicated 
the  following   yields: 

Total   proUuition   in   millions. 

— Harvested —     Ind.by 

5-yr.  av.  rondition 

Sept.   1. 

192V28  1929        1930 

Corn,  bus 2.700  2.6M        1.9S3 

Winter  wheat    551  57«           ."jS? 

Dur.   white.    4   .states.       69  52             51 

Other  eprg.  wht..  U.S.     214  176           189 

All    wheat     833  806            83S 

Oats     1.372  1231         1.391 

Barley    241  304           328 

Rye    50.9  40.5          46.7 

Buckwheat    18.8  11.5 

Flaxseed    23.8  16.8          24.6 

Hay.   all  ume.   tons      93.6  1OI.8          82.1 

Hay.   wild,    tons    ....     13.5  12.9          12.0 

Hay.   alfalfa.   ton.i    ..     28.7  29.8 

TUnothv    seed.    bus.        2.29  1.44 

Clov.   8d.   <re.l,al!«ikp)       1.08  2.30 

Alfalfa  seed,  bus 89  .72 

Beans,  dry  edible,  bu.  17.3  19.7 

Potatoes.  bu.« 393  360              339 

Shortaire  in  Meat 

Livestock  slaughter  figures  reveal  a 
situation  that  is  regarded  as  highly 
favorable  from  the  standpoint  of  price. 
The  August  slaughter  of  hogs  under 
federal  inspection  totaled  only  2,724,- 
047.  a  very  small  number.  It  compared 
with  3,129.991  during  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  During  the  last  three 
months  decreased  slaughter  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year 
has  keen  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000 
hogs  a  day!  Cattle  slaughter  has  also 
declined,  the  August  total  being  600,- 
9S3,  smallest  for  the  month  since  1921, 
and  comparing  with  725.714  a  year 
ago.  In  both  cattle  and  hogs  the  de- 
creases are  not  confined  to  one  month, 
but  have  continued  long  enough  to 
have  some  significance  from  the  stand- 
point of  supply  on  farms.  Sheep 
slaughter  is  of  course  larger,  ob  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  August 
slaughter  was  1.413,31.^  head,  against 
1.298,048  a  year  ago.  But  in  pounds  of 
meat  produced,  the  increased  sheep 
slaughter  doesn't  go  far  toward  off- 
setting the  great  reduction  in  beef  and 
pork  combined. 

In  the  case  of  hogs  there  is  further 
evidence  bearing  on  supply.  A  higher 
price  level  haw  failed  to  overload  the 
market,  and  the  scarcity  of  old  hogs, 
that  i.s  of  the  heavier  weights,  is  par- 
ticularly ^Hiking.  Thus,  while  light 
hogs  have  been  selling  about  in  line 
with  last  year,  heavy  butchers  have 
been  running  SOC'iSl  higher,  and  lop- 
ping the  market.  Usually  this  time  of 
year  the  heavier  weights  sell  under 
the  top. 

Sheep  OptimiNm 

In  the  case  of  sheep  the  argument 
is  made  that  if  the  current  heavy 
slaughter  can  be  continued  in  an  even 
manner  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  will  clean  up  the  surplus,  and 
then  the  sheep  business  should  be  in 
position  to  move  along  in  good  shape 
without  a  long  drawn  our  depression. 
And  in  addition  the  point  if  made  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  ronsum- 
er  convert."  fo  lamb  are  being  made 
while  these  low  prices  continue.  This 
ie  sheep  optimism,  but  sounds  reason- 
I    able  enough. 

BilHlnenn  Tnne    Il«>tter 

Much  depends  on  the  developfnent 
of    huiiinep)-:    activity,    and    white    not 


much  that  is   particularly  encouraging 
has  appeared  in  the  statistics  of  oper- 
ation,  the  prognostications   are  taking 
on  a  more  confident  tone. 
Chicago,  Sept.  13,  1930  Watson 


Produce  Market  Review 

'X'HE  potato  markets  in  the  East  ad- 
•'•  vanced  around  lO^i  15c  per  sack 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but 
the  demand  was  light  at  the  higher 
levels.  Shipments  were  heavy  and  ran 
over  1,000  cars  on  several  days.  Penn- 
sylvania round  whites  and  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  sold  around  $2fii2.25  per  100- 
pound  sack  in  the  East  with  some  ex- 
ceptional lots  as  high  as  $2.50. 

The  September  crop  estimate  report 
reflected  the  damage  done  by  drouth 
in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 
From  present  indications  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  is  scarcely  more  than 
3.8  bushels  per  capita.  So  far  prices 
have  not  responded  very  strongly  to 
the  crop  shortage  and  are  actually 
lower  than  last  year.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania estimate  is  much  lighter  than 
last  year,  while  Maine  and  New  York 
both  show  sizeable  reductions.  In  Ida- 
ho the  crop  is  expected  to  be  consid- 
erably heavier  than  last  year.  There 
may  be  .«ome  improvement  in  crop 
prospects   during  September. 

The  apple  crop  was  forecast  to  be 
nearly  as  light  as  in  1929,  but  prices 
are  25'ri75c  a  bushel  lower  this  season. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  offered  is  good, 
although  some  of  it  runs  small.  The 
carlot  shipments  this  season  have  been 
much  lighter  than  last  year,  but  the 
demand  is  limited.  This  condition  ex- 
ists in  all  eastern  cities  and  dealers 
believe  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  general 
busine.<is    depression. 


The  most  desirable  varieties  sold  at 
$l*rl.50  per  btishel  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  with  only  fancy  stock 
bringing  $1.50.  Apple  production  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
will  be  nearly  one-third  less  than  the 
five-year  average,  according  to  the 
September  report.  The  decline  in  this 
district  was  due  mainly  to  the  hot  dry 
weather. 

Daily  shipments  of  apples  are  run- 
ning around  250  cars,  but  exports  are 
about  half  of  those  at  this  time  last 
year  due  to  restrictions  against  low- 
grade  fruit  in  British  markets  and 
also  to  crop  shortage.  The  apple  sec- 
tion composed  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  42  per  cent  larger 
crop  than  last  year,  but  in  the  Cum- 
berland section  the  crop  will  probably 
be  41  per  cent  lighter. 

The  sweet  potato  crop,  according  to 
the  September  report,  will  be  about 
one- fourth  below  last  season's  output 
and  about  11,000.000  bushels  below  av- 
erage production.  The  New  Jersey 
crop  has  evidently  had  better  g^rowing 
weather  than  that  in  the  competing 
statea  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware 
and  Tennessee.  Prices  have  advanced 
somewhat  in  most  all  markets  and 
last  week  New  Jersey  fancy  stock  sold 
at  $3  per  bushel  in  Chicago.  W.  R.  W. 
-O 


PITTSBtTSOH 

The  following  net  prices  are  announceO 
to  dealers  by  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative 
Sales  Company  as  the  bastis  of  payment.? 
to  producers  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  delivered 
during  August: 

District  1. — Country  plants,  basic.  S2.525: 
surplus.  $1.87.  Direct  shipped,  basic  S3.165: 
surplus.   $2,11. 

District  2.— F.  o.  b..  basic.  $aOC5;  sur- 
plus.  $1.79. 

District  4.— F.  a  b.,  $2.60. 

District  5.— F.    o.   b..   $2.16. 

District  6. — F.  o.  b.,  basic.  $2,635;  sur- 
plus.   $1.87. 

Distrirt  7  — F  o.  b..  basic.  $3,915:  sur- 
phia.  $1.34. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBUSOB 

Cattle 

Ttie  66  carloads  offered  on  Monday  con- 
tained ver>-  few  good  fat  steers  and  none 
of  superior  quality.  Beat  grassers  here 
broupht  $9,  these  being  not  so  good  as  the 
$9.35  lops  of  Jast  week.  Useful  fleshy 
.iteer.s  with  weight  brought  $8.50'S8.75  and 
good  handy-weight  butcher  steers  the 
.same  figures.  Good  fleshy  butcher  steers 
cuuld  be  had  at  $8<'a8.25.  fair  kind  $7.50r<> 
7.75  and  ordinary  light  killers  at  %6.60ti 
7.25.  Good  ."teers  of  all  weights  were 
about  steady,  but  common  light  steers 
and  heifers  all  Kioked  lower.  A  few  good 
fat  heifers  brought  $7.50  or  a  little  more, 
with  very  derent  kind  around  $7  and  other 
grades  on  down.  Good  fat  cows  were 
.•<teady  at  $5.50*?6.  Other  classes  sold  low- 
♦T  as  a  rule.  Canners  brought  around  $3. 
mainly.  Bulls  were  easier,  with  best  handy 
and  heavy  kind  at  $6.50.  Bulk  of  bolosnas 
went  at  $5.S0«'S:  The  supply  of  inferior 
cattle  was  the  largest  of  the  season  but 
it  conlalnpil  few  suitable  for  stockers  or 
feeders. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers  None  here. 

Choice    steers    $9  00#  9  36 

(^ood  to  rho<c«,  1,300  lbs 

or  over    8  50©  9  00 

Fair  to  good,  da   8  009  t  SO 

Plain   heavy  steers   7  00©  7  50 

Choice  handy-weight  steers   . .     8  SO®  8  75 
Covd   butcher  steers.  1.000  to 

1150   1b.. ^ 8  00©  8  36 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  SOO  t  00 

Ordinary  to  fair,  da   6  76©  7  25 

<^ommon.   do 6  75ip'  6  25 

Good   light  butcher  steers   ...    7  75'8;  8  00 

F.iir  to  good   light  steers  7  26W  7  75 

Cnmmiin  to  medium,   da   6  Q0&  6  76 

Inferior  light  steers  5  004i   5  50 

Kcpders    Nominal 

Stoci<er8    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifer-^    7  25®  7  75 

(;ood  to  cholee  heifers   6  50©  7  25 

Fair  to  gi.od  heifers   6  80©  6  26 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  OOW  6  OO 

Choice   fat  cow.*    5  50W  6  00 

Good  to  choiff  fat  cows  5  OOif  5  50 

Fair  to  good  cows  4  SO'ii'  5  00 

Common  to  fair  cows 3  SO'ii   4  36 

Canners     2  BO'S)  3  25 

Fre.oh   cows.   laJf  at  .-tide   60  0Ut>90  00 

Choiie  heavy  hulls    C  25W  6  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...     6  25'Si  6  BO 

Good    liundy    bulls    6  00©  6  25 

Fair  to  good   bulls    5  SOft  6  00 

Common  to  fair  bulls   6  OOI*  5  SO 

Inferior  hulls   4  oo«)  5  00 

Xofs 

Monday's  .supply  was  light,  only  20  dou- 
ble-deck carluad<>  including  hold-overs. 
Demand  wa.«  light  trm  and  the  market  a 
dime  or  so  lower.  Heary  hogs  are  quite 
scarce  and  probably  will  be  until  another 
'  om  crop  bring?  them  in.  A  few  were 
marked  up  at  111  40,  but  probably  $11.30 
could  hin-e  been  realized  fipf  larger  num- 
bers. Handy-weight  hog?  went  largely 
at  $11.30.  and  they  included  the  heavier 
end  of  the  light  Yorkerx.  or  those  of  140- 
1.10  lbs.  Pigp  and  Ughf  were  plentiful  and 
.sold  all  the  way  from  $9.S0  to  $10  per  cwt  . 
but  trade  wui-  slow  and  in  buyers'  fmor  on 
thes^e    kUidf.      .''ow.s    vt    .slandi.rd     duality 


were  all  wanted  at  $9  per  cwt..  and  most 
of  them  are  rather  g(K)d. 

Heavy    m  10©11  40 

Heavy  mixed    11  26©11  30 

Medium  wts..  180-300  lbs.  ...  U  369U  30 
Heavy  Yorkers.  165-180  lb&  ..  11  35©11  30 
Ught  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     9  SO©  10  00 

Pigs,    90-100  lbs.    9  80©  10  00 

Roughs    8  50©  9  00 

Stags    5  00©  6  50 

Cheap  aad  Lambs 
Monday's  supply  was  liberal,  about  25 
carloads  or  close  to  6.500  head.  Trade  was 
bad  at  all  markets  and  prices  of  both  sheep 
and  faimba  declined  sharpfy.  Trade  was 
miserably  slow,  the  dlSerenee  between  the 
ideas  of  sellers  and  those  of  buyers  being 
unusually  wide.  Sheep  were  sold  on  the 
basis  of  $4.35  for  good  handy-weight 
withers,  or  75c  below  last  week's  level.  A 
few  lambs  broaght  $9.26  but  bulk  of  good 
ones  changed  liands  at  $$,  with  culls  out 
at  $667.50.  largely  $6.50©7.35.  There  has 
been  more  complaint  of  light  than  of 
heavy  lambs  this  year.  Not  many  over- 
weights are  seen.  Nothing  doing  in  feed- 
er lambs  at   this  market. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $4  00©  4  25 

Good   mixed    8  76©  4  00 

rslr  to  good,  da    3  35©  3  75 

Common    to   fatar    2  IOC  S  25 

Inferior    sheep    1  SO©  2  50 

Good    to   choice   lambs    8  75©  9  00 

Medium,  da    S  50©  7  50 

Culls  and  common,  da  5  00©  t  00 

CUVM 

Receipts    of    calves    for   Monday's   trad» 

were  light,  about  .WO  head.  This  was 
hardly  enough  to  go  around  and  the  mar- 
ket was  SIk:  higher,  with  good  veal  calves 
$14  and  a  few  $14. .50.  Seconds  brought 
$10ffll  and  others  $6'ii8..V)  largely.  Heavy 
calves  went  largely   at  $7@8.S0. 

o 

CBICAOO 

CatUa 

Chicago,  Sept.  ITi.— Receipts  amounted  to 
24,000  head.  The  market  was  steady  with 
top  at  $13.  Six  thousand  westerns  were 
offered.  The  market  on  this  kind  was 
steady    to    25c    lower. 

Kors 

Thirty-two  thou.sand  hogs,  including 
lO.OfiO  "directs",  wppp  on  hand.  The  mar- 
ket was  steady  to  a  dime  higher.  Best 
grades  .sold  at  $11  1.';,  the  bulk  going  at 
$9.30'?ill. 

Sheep 

Al.oui  35,000  ."heep  and  lambs  were  on 
s.(le.  The  market  was  a  half  dollar  lower. 
Top  lambs  brought  $9.  while  the  bulk 
sold   at   $8'»i9. 

O 

IbAHOASTEB 
Cattle 

Lancaster  Sept.  I.5.  — Receipts  totaled 
about  1.000  head.  Market  alow.  Beef  steers 
and  yearlings  atnmt  steady.  Best  year- 
lings brought  $10J.'i  Medium  to  "g'jod 
weighty    cattle   sold    at    $7.60<«i8.25. 

One  hundred  fifty  calves  were  offered. 
Market  ftrm  with  best  veaiers  MiUng  at 
$1S..W. 

Die  supply  was  around  1.000  head.  Mar- 
ket steady.  Best  190  to  22U-lb.  bogs 
brought   $13.'S0. 


District   8.— F.    a   b..    $2.71. 

District  lOu— F.   a   U.   basic  $2,965:  sun 
plus,   $2.e& 

District  12.— F.   a   b..   basic,  $2,665;  sw- 
plua,  $1,765. 

O 

Produce  Quotations 

FKXZJLSEX.PaXA 
Batter. — Higher   than   extras,   41''i44c;  % 
score.  40c:   90  score.  37c. 

Eggs.— Fancy  select.  36©40c:  extra  flrst* 
31  ^c;    firsts.    29c;    seconds,    17^  20c. 

Pooltry.- Live  Jowls.  17©27c:  broiler* 
15©32c:  old  roosters.  15©18c;  pigeons,  pr 
15fo30c;  ducks.  15©30c;  tmrkej-s.  ISftJSt 
Prulta.— APPLES.  N.  J.  ft  Pa..  S  bskt*. 
40<i-«5c.  PKACHES.  N.  J.  ft  Pa.,  ■,  bskta, 
various  vainelies,  35c^$1.35.  PEARS,  N.  t, 
H  bskts.  Bartletts.  best.  $1.25.  CRAfr 
APPLES.    N.   J..    H    bskts.,   40e6.'>.-. 

Teretablaa.- BEANS  (snap)  N.  J..  3^ 
bskts.,  green.  40i?*«5c.  LIMA  BEA.\S, 
N.  J.,  %  bskts.,  75c'Si$1.38.  BEETS.  P». 
&  N.  J.,  per  bunch.  l'S2i2C.  CARROTS. 
Pa.  ft  N.  J.,  per  bunch.  I«i2c.  CABBAGE, 
N.J.  ft  Pa.,  H  bskts..  30®40c  CUClMBlCRa, 
N.  J.,  hi  bskts.,  25iS)50c.  CELERY.  Pa.  t 
N.  J.,  hearts,  per  bunch.  Hi©3c.  ONIONS, 
N.  J.,  %  bskts..  yellows,  50'f?6S<  CX»R.\, 
N.  J..  %  bskta  26©6Sc.  PP:ppeR& 
N.  J.,  %  bskts..  bullnose,  15ti3<i<.  TO- 
MATOES.  Pa  ft  N.  J..  H  bskts.  40ft75c, 
SWEET  POTATOES  N.  J..  S  b.skt8., 
yellows.  85c  ^$1.  LETTUCE.  N.  Y.  cratea 
Big  Boston.  50®75c.  POTATOES.  N.  J, 
%  bskts..  best.  75c:  100-lb.  sacks.  Cobbleri 
No.   I's.   $2©2.15. 

XiAirCASTBX 

B«ttar. — Country  butter,  45©60c;  cream- 
ery  butter,   46(1  SOc. 

Bggfc— Fresh.    38€i40c. 

Dressed    pooltry Chickens,    SI  25''i:2.2S 

each:    spriygers.     G0c&$1.25    each,    duclui 
$1.50e>2.S0  each:   squabs,    25®S0c  each. 

Pmits.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  W  20c  I ,  pt 
PEACHES,  30W25C  qt.  PEARS.  KilScqL 
box.  GRAPES.  6e8c  lb.  PLUMS,  lOfilSc 
qt.     CRABAPPLES,    15@18c    '4    pk 

▼effetatalaa.— BEANS,  (string).  2r>'(i3()eii 
peck.  BEANS.  (Unu).  30&3S<'  pint  box. 
BEETS,  SilailOc  bunch.  CABBAGE.  SS13c 
head.  CARROTS.  g'fflOo  bunch.  r,viLI. 
FLOWER.  20W30C  head.  CELERY  Sf,i5e 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  3©8c  each  EGG- 
PLANTS. lOwaOc  each.  ENDIVt:.  oftfc 
head.  LETTUCE.  6©15c  head.  O.NIO.NS. 
a0©25c  H  pk.  POTATOES.  15«i2(ic  ',  pk.; 
$1.36©!. 50  bu.  RWEET  POTATOE.-^  25'a30c 
V.  pk.  PEPPERS.  2ie5c  each.  PAR.^LEY. 
2©6c  bunch.  PEAS.  35 « 40c  >,  pk  R.\I>- 
ISHES,  5'ii  8c  bunch.  SPINACH.  12  ■/  l.Sc  i; 
pk.  TOMATOES.  5fi  10c  pt.  TIRMP& 
15c  >4  pk.  CORN,  sweet.  35t)3x  dotea 
MUSHROOMS,  30©35c  pt. 
TOBX 

Batter. — Country,  40©45c:  separntor,  50 
«55c. 

Eggs.— Fresh.    35fl'40c:    pullet     a^iaCic. 

Pooltry. — Hen.f.  30^i'34c;  sprint-'t-r^.  259 
28c:  dressed  hens,  75c'tf$1.76  each  spring- 
ers, dressed.  tOdi  $1.50. 

ProlU.— APPLES.  10®30c  >4  pk .  75cf 
$1.75  per  bu.  PEARS.  10c  bo».  K'  U  pk. 
PEACHES.    25f7  40c    H    pk. 

▼•CMablM.— POTATOES.  10«flSc  •.  pk.: 
86c©$1.40  bu.  CABBAGE.  5©t2c  h(!  Cilr 
ERT.  6©15c  stalk.  LETTUCE.  lOoJOc  hd. 
CARROTS.  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  5c  bunch. 
CAULIFLOWER.  8©10c  head.  SliNACH 
20c  >«  pk.  BEANa  (stringless).  25'i30e  H 
pk.  LIMA  BEANS.  30©40c  pt.  TOMATOES, 
15*  30c  »i  pk.  PEPPERS.  2  <a  k  eadi 
PICKLES,  10®15c  doz.,  $1  per  W< 
■XW    TOBX 

Battar.— Creamery,  higher  than  «xtru, 
40©40Hc  firsts,  36*i38i4c:  secoii.i-  34>.c 
«»85Hc. 

Bffs.— White,  nearby,  average  txtni 
37©41c:  extra  firsts.  29©35c;  mcdiuM. 
34©S8c. 

Fonltry.- Live,  by  freight,  fo«lJ  Btf 
36c;  springers,  33«i23c;  old  roosfer«.  Ifc: 
turkeys,  30c;  ducks,  20c:   geese.  15i. 

rrotts.- APPLES,  bus..  Star*.  ftS^WJlTi 
PEACHES,  Jersey,  bus.  or  crate.  7Sc« 
$1.75. 

▼•fetablM.— BEANS,  nearby  flat  '*•"" 
r.50.  CARROTS.  N.  T.  bskt..  cut.  :*1*iS5c. 
CITCUMBER.S.  L.  T.  bskts..  50c— «!-'.'  PEP- 
PERS, bus.,  bullnose,  25c'8'$1.10  POTA- 
TOES Jersey,  150-lb.  sacks,  $1T5«i-7i 
BEUSTS,  N.  T.  ft  N.  J.,  cut  bskt.  Ji'iTV 
CELERY.  N.  Y.  ft  N.  J.,  targe  crate.  1125 
©1.75.  CABBAGE,  nearby,  bbl.  >:i'l» 
LETTUCE,  N.  Y.,  crt.  SOeSJl.  TOMA- 
TOES, Jersey,  20-qt.   crt..  50ci&$l-' 

O 

VZTTSBUBOK 

Batter.— Nearby  tubs,  92  score  ^^t™* 
and  standards,  39iic:  89  score,  '''■;<':  »• 
score.  96Hc. 

Bets.- Nearby  flrsta   second-h-  '  1  ''?'*'• 


SHEEP 


24'!i:28c;    extra    flrata,    new   case; 
nearby    hennery    whites,    35'B'40. 

Fonltrjr.— Live  hens,  heary.  2,1  ' 
dium,   22'ii24c:    Leghorns,   ISWS"' 
springers,  25«r2«c;  old  roo.sters,  1* 
geese,     15'ol6c;     ducks.     18c:    pi»-' 
''i40e   per   pair;    turkeya    30iS25<- 


ii  1.1 33c: 

.;.     ni«- 

/,i|or«<l 

aprlng 

-Ml..    35 


rBSD   aKAJUTBT 

The  following  quotations  are  ("T  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  September  H  ji'^rd- 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  A».r  1"""' 
EcotMnnlcs.  They  show  the  flppr  Nfnini« 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  In  lOOl 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carl't 
draft  basis  delivered  on  track 
delphia  and   Scranton   rate  point - 

Bran.  $.30«f33;  standard  mtddlliu 
Hour   middlings.    $35:    cottonseed 
per  cent.  $42  80:   gluten  feed,  $4:1   '■ 
white  onts,  49'ic;  No.  2  yellow  t.ri; 


I        .«!llkS) 

Arri*-«l 

I'hII.v 

<a).M: 

.-.ii.  « 

No.  2 

SlU 


CKIOAAO   OMMM  OBAIir 

Chicago.    .Sept.    15. -The    follow, if   ^f" 
prtcen  ruled  here  today;  No.  1  h«'l  »*,*^* 
S4H©86c;   Na   3  yellow  corn.   93'      W'j^ 
No.   2  white  corn,   97  U  ©98c:   No    -  n'"" 
com,  aric;  No.  2  white  oats,   37\"»5i' 


REGISTERED   SHROPSHIRES 


5  n»ni-.  ■ 


itn»l  Itt't-year-oldii.  10  Kw*-.-*.  one  In 
,.|s.  nil  of  which  ari'  .«lri'<l  from  mil 
,1-.    J.  W,   Biirket  ft  Son.  Tyrone.  F.t. 


-Hir.rY  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE.  «n>-  niij 
,*  ,,,  ;  .  ;i!  r.im>i.  .■^ir<'il  b.v  uiir  inii'orTt'ii  rjmH. 
BlLlKEDE  FARM,  B«aver,  Pa. 

ESr.OPSKIRES   AMD   OXFORD    RAMS   f"r   siil.- 

Vr. .-;.  ;- r-i  funii>li#»(l  I'rtfo!  miinitithlf. 
KOCKETT   FARMS,  Afwiter.  Ohio 

iSGISTEsr.D   SHROPSHIRES.  -  \  if.. r.piis    will 


i     1" 


■  f  ;• 
F.KELL, 


..I    t.v, 


rlipil  virji    ri-ii->inablf. 
Geneva,    Ohio 


Rcjiistered  Shropihire  Ewes      '"'•"  '" 


M    ;:iJi'HWAY, 


li  .i">rti<l  rum 
Eluffton.    Ohio 


?r,-.I.STtr.ED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS.   Fine 

.  ,     ,     .      t-r    >.^  \  i   1  .      I'rir  f    si'."i  oi) 
::iClllOVOH  farms,  NcwviHc   Pa, 

C  ^'Aa  l:ii"i»  "f  licavy  r  T.i  I"'  lli-l.ilno 
for  o3lf  .\|.rinn«,  Miilt.in  nii.l  Wo.. I  rom- 
i,„.i     1  ■•  R.    Scott   ft  Sons.   Burgettttown.   Pa. 


Remember  the  Cheviots  -^;-  V' r"nf,„r" 

a.  i: :..::  I'  .e  Farm^,    H.  T.  Potter,    Corsica,  Pa. 

LINCOLN~RAM    LAMBS 

■:.,i..l:,,    ,;.lst..ik.    S.  C.  Sigler,  LoudonviUe.  0. 

riscv  Si"'hiiown    Rami    itnd   Ewes    fnin   one   of 
•-,  ,'|.lr-     .1.    'lim  Ja  Ohio,  ul  riii*onat>lf  |)rlif'< 
1,  T.   Fi  '  <1    It   Sen,  Basil.    Ohio 


'  Southdown   Rams  For  Sale 

..  ".V    U    NOBLE.  Boiton,   Summit  Co..  Ohio 


SWINE 


Rtgistered  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^^liil^, 

r! -ii,  I--'  'I  l>r*-*'<llni;.  Satli«fat-ti<>n  ciiar«nl('etl. 
irnit  ;.  W.  Eddy  ft  Son,    B.S,  MartinsburcW.Ta. 

CHKTER    WHITE    PIGS,    «    Wtiku    el. I.    M.'H'; 
«   *-.i.-     $  ■  ,M';      W     w.-ck*.     »«  .'lO.      riicn     for 
t,p,.!.r*     *•.  IK).    •'»    uft'lcrt    old. 
C   lEHnS    TAYLOR,  Wyalusinf.    Pa. 

i:S  BIO  T/PE.  iM-itlfcriH-d  Chester  \Vliiie«  frnni 
I:  In-.  1.  -  iiiil  l.lg  littcm.  rrl<rd  riiht  nixt 
iMliiril  <•  n|'i'i"\ut.        C.  E.  Oasscl,    Bersliey.  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITES.— Hl»  Ij  pe  Champion  t.lo..<I. 

'■ltd  a  T-  :■!  of  iiciivi.-«i  c.  Whii.'  liitpr  In 
■V,:  I..  C.  Carman  te  Son,  Beech  Creek.  Pa. 

nilDnrC  '•  f  Tvi*  F.p».  nnrorn  rrl.cd  rlfht. 
i;unu«.J    Si  iiniwl    on    aiiiiroTSI.    Vlalt    iia   ar 

..'•  .\..r  v;i>itK.    O.O.Saiifley,  Hummellitown.Pa. 

hti.nt  PiKS.  1."  to  .VI  itis.  $■»..»  to  $s.(iO  accord- 
i"r  *!/<■  i :  I.  k  Ueli\**rv  on  lari;e  i.ti».  .^lo^*tll■ 
I'llanil  I'i   :  '<.         Stanley   Short.   Cheswold,   Del. 


For  Sale:  100  Six  Weeks  Pigs  $3.75  Each 

KDUN    (ORN    HOG    FARM.  Dushoie.    Pa 

HAMPSHIRE  PIGS.j.-'.i,":, -74' ,,".'?; 

J  ;  .RAILING.  ~    " 


K.  2, 


Shippensburf.   Pa. 


nip     \|iril    hoMn.    priced    rlirht.     |»<diirT« 
^•••^'    T'lrtilihwl.       r.     <>       I>.     on     ajiproral. 


HOLLIS    CALVDJ, 


X.  t. 


Bearer    Fa 


ii'.: 


Pa. 


PONIES 


lUllaiid  Fumes.  lt>>aulifiU  S|iotte<l  Mare.  2  yiarn, 
ii  r..Bi.  >.-,ii  iii>.  Scrvrnl  weanllns*.  $2.%. 00  each. 
vii,i    •■      |,.^.     James    Kesattei,     Albany.     Ohio 


SXTUATIOirS 


*.lXiri>  Fannor  to  farm  nn  ,V>-,'i<i  ^»l>l«  to 
1»nii,  ii«i;i,rc  fiirm  in  SoiioTnot  CoimtT.  Tan 
F-n  fii  h  irti  a9i.|.tanic  to  the  ilBht  imrt'. 
.'rii..     I.  .X    47H,    win.HHT,    tVnna. 

I'A.N'TKIi  -  sliiKlr  man  or  l-iy  to  work  on  dniri 
-m  M  -t  I.O  c.khI  niilkpr.  i{o.id  hatoi".  ("rv«- 
'1  Mi' f    sio,k     KHrm.     I,lttlv!itown.     I'a. 

. .SITl;.\TION  WANTED 

ai'll:».N<KI>  tow  riXTKR  dpalre.  iwsitioii 
•» 'lijir^c  «.«,,.  iat|,,n  or  crfsin  station.  .\ddri'«>i 
I"*  "'"     I'lim^v  Iviiniii     KnrmiT.     ritf^tnirith. 

. TOBACCO 

|J..U     TMr..vi^'r().— Guarnntot'd      IWnt      gllallt^ 
,:"L"5.   ■'•   iwunds.    !!..'«:    10.    $.'.50.     Smoking. 
L      "'■    '^l*    Free;    pay    puatman.  United 

li::.^    Itardvrrll.    Kentucky 

WU'  ir.\r  Ton.vrro;  mlld,  m»-llow,  tike 
™i'  I'M  «iiip.  .>4mokln(.  4  llw  .  fl  00:  Chewing. 
'III'..    |>.st|iai<l  IVImnnt     FarniK.    Bot     ,. 

2!!!i»'i      Virirtnla. 


^»|R|.I\     BKIUHT    I.KAF    MMOKINIi    Tt)BAC- 

I  Vl;"''"^'""   "I'lanint.-ed.    i'ostiiatd    S  pounds 
'l^    W      \r.    wmuiiu.,    ynltman,     (ia. 

DOCM 


•[INT    ^nrvr,    KXiJI.l.Hll     PIT    I><m;s      r\\F    to 

i.^"i     ;'  ''iKf*    ••a.h.  I,     HlndcriT.    IVnton. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


Mail  your 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


12c  a  word  -  -  per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  t^e  same  copy   are  used. 

AdTprti-.-i  Tt.ti  in  tl)f-.<.  loiiuiin-i  cover  fnrms  for 
salp  or  vanrci  Help  or  fliiiatlnns  wanted.  (ir>t«.  hav 
Mi"l».  hot'ey.  ii...-d  implfinent.*  nml  mail.incry.  Iii 
fact  anytiilng  that  the  farmer  wlslien  to  buy.  sell 
or    cxcjj.'.in;.'. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Coimt  r.*  one  word.  e.n(h  iritial.  nlilirpriatlon  am' 
tmmtier.  ini'lurtins  name  and  addr<««  All  adrer- 
tise!nent«  »et  in  uniform  Myle.  no  display  trne  or 
llliutrations. 

ordern.    dlsconlinnanres   «nd   chance  of  ropy   mini 

rea.  h  m  T.jir.sdny,   ten  days  |>revioiia  to  date  of  iKsiiie 

order  and  remittance  to 

7301  Penn  Arenue,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


SEZCS   AND    mntSERIES 


(IT  I'iSICF..-!  on  (  lU.lCi;  Ilil.^  l-I..\.\T.-<.  7  .*nt» 
inili;  Alldon,  .•.mii«.  .\iiraition.  .Vurtii.  .Vzure. 
Mr*.  Chri-'tnnin.  Ciiprin'.  C>le«te.  Cheriihim. 
•  "andvlit.rM.  Clcri-me  Wcdite.  riiirel.  ("r.'tonne. 
Cumelot.  Pellialn.  l»H\vn  Himily.  Iir  .Mnnior. 
Kiilr.v.  Fliiv.-».en»,  ij.rtnide.  (Jermani.  a.  Hlllt- 
pom.  (J.vi.sl,.  yu.-on.  Hnlfdan.  Helc...  Her 
.\l«jeRt.\,  HonorKl.llic.  I'.liikcley,  InReliorc.  Ig- 
nurite.  Jiiiii»f»lami.  Johan  He  \Vott.  Juniata, 
Ivoihi.  Kn.\sna.  I,.ni.  .\.  WllliiimMm,  Lohon- 
Krln.  1.4.rt!ev.  .\|„r.v  (;HPden.  .Mav  ymtn  .Mi« 
Kanlln.  .Miihnw.  Mm<v  Chenan.  -Monslirnor. 
.Mrs.  H.  linr.Un.  .«!ii\lenian.  Sherwin-Wrljiht. 
rBouilai  orns  i.ell.u-  water  Irlsi.  Verli'.dor  iMuo 
xvaiir  Irin.  The  fifty  for  $;!.<«>  .Ml  plants  lalnd- 
e<l  and  iioiitiwid.  \  our  i>|i|ioriuniiv.  Tell  your 
neigblmra.    Clrmlar    h'ree.  A.    It.     Katkamer. 

.Mj Ion.    N.    ^ 


h>.KD  \\H1'..\T,— Grow  ,".  to  10  bushels  more  per 
i.i  re.  .SHiiie  M.irk.  One  liiishel  extra  pays  for 
seed.  I.amasler  County,  I'ennsylrania.  sced- 
linrdy.  suimd.  disea-^e-free.  absolutely  clean 
inrefully  p-a<led.  heavy  yielding.  Smooth  and 
benrrled  Aarieiie,..  l,e«.«  »ef-d  required.  AI«o 
Northwe..t  and  gonnine  r.rlmni  .Ufalfa.  Tim- 
oth.v.  Kye.  Write  tinlay.  folder.  samples 
A  H  HofTi.ian.  I;..x  M,  Landisrille,  Lancaster 
<  iMinty.    I'a. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  .<r:nD  (Kf,  pure.  $8.S0 
.Sweet  Clover.  9-.%  pure.  «3  .W.  All  fiO  lb  bushel 
Return    seed    if    not    «aii<tted.  Geo.    Bowman. 

Coni-ordia.    Kan^ui. 


FAKIU    X,AND 


rmmsYJtVhinA 


STROIT  .S  NEW  F.UIM  (  ATAI.OG  -  Im.  k  .Sho..t- 
inc.  y^ir  Farm.  11+  .\.  r..-  with  i.iisi  ft  front- 
age on  lovely  liny:  hiindy  vilhiKe.  Widow  s-ii - 
rilties  thU  s|K)rtsman  s  j.iinidiM-  at  #2  (aal  |m- 
meiilale    i-wsesslim.    I'g.    1*7    SIroufs    intaloe 

3<m     fWit    trk^s     watehkk.intI'-ijo 

Acres  with  :j.000  ft.  valuable  stream  frontage 
rented  to  i  amjiers.  lot  sale  should  pav  for 
,  r?.'.'  -  "'."♦■»  *l"«Bf.  ■«'ll  I'l^slu.v  to  lariuwrs: 
.,,?''•''•'  ,'•"*"  I*"'''  "■•'••'••  "«her  fruits: 
pood  lO^riM.m  house,  danily  basement  barn,  i.se.. 
p  I'tures  j,(t.  ht!  .-ftrout  «  new  (utajoitl  Orchard 
alone  valued  *7,.VM»  and  iirlce  for  all  onlv  $».0«SJ 
ln(-liidlng  trai  lor,  .i.midete  farmine  etiiiipnient 
Jord  truck,  itiw.  furniture,  plaver  piano  fe.-d 
hay  etc.:  part  cash  Thes..  are'.mlv  two  am.mir 
a    thousand    des.  rll>ed    in    this    hii-    free    cataloe 

iir?""  ..V^'"^-  ,.!"."""  •^cn'.v.  1422  UK.  l.and 
Title     isidic  .     J-hiladelphia.     Fa 


BABT    CHICKS 


.MAl:ri.NS  CIUCK.-^.-  .V..ne  Iwtt.r.  llarred. 
White.  Huff  lUxks.  Kills.  White  Wvandottes. 
lOc.  Brahmns.  Giants.  1."h-  White  L>'Eh»nis,  An- 
conas.  s.  .  Heavv  Mixed  l».  .  LlithI  .MIxeil  7i 
lOO'r  delivery,  jmstpujil  .Martin's  Hati  herv, 
Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. 

CHICK.S    C     O     It       11)0    lUM-ki    --r    Reds.    $9  00 
Leahoms.     $7.00.     heary     mixed.     tSOO;     llfht 
I.. 00.       Delivery     ciiaranteed.       Feedine     system, 
ralsinf    S.!'*    to    maturity      free     C.    it.    Lauvcr, 
Iiox    4,1.     McAlistPrsille.     Pa. 


FOUZ.TBr 


FOR  a\LK  —Hundreds  of  extra  choice,  larfe 
type  Enrllsta  Strain  S.  C.  \\-hite  I.,echom  year- 
ling Hens.  11  00  each.  Sbipi>ed  on  approral. 
Catalog  free.  Hillview  Foultry  Farm,  /.eeland. 
.Miih 


ti.iHW  TItKXL>:R  WTUTE  LEGHORN  I'lTXETS 
Keare<|  on  free  range,  disease  free,  from  our 
own  selected  bree<ler«.  Trexler  Farms  .lllen- 
town.    I'a 

.irMl'.ii  I.KIiHOK.NS --I'lillets  ready  to  lav. 
f...  ker-ls  niid  yearling  hens.  Thousands  at  re- 
I'le-eil  |«rii.-s.  Freeh's  Leghorn  Farm.  R.  f. 
DaMon.    Ohio. 


IlllOW.N     A.\l>    WHITK    I.FIiHOR.NS      CUT    ew.  I 
Australorps.     Parks     l;,i.  ks  \  era     li'ulion, 

<;alll|>ilis.    Ohio 


KNin.ISII  WHITK  l.l.i;H(>P..N'8.— Ililleis  and 
Cockerels     i:im-r    Wl.i.ler.     .N'ewTlllc.     fa. 

coBw  MAMvamumm 

IlICH  M  V.N  S  CORN  H\RVE.«rKR.  pmr  man's 
price  -only  $2.*. 00  will-,  bundle  tvinc  attach- 
ment Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  barrest- 
er     Pnse^s    ('.I..    Siilioi.    Kjtisa... 

HAT  Awp  omAm 

FOR  WALK  Alfalfa.  Timothy.  Clover  Mixed 
Dellvereil  prices  quoli-d.  Write  ns  John  Perlln 
Hay    Co..    192    North    Clark    Street     Chicago,    III 


BDUCATIOIIAXi 


WA.VTED  I.M.MFKl  ATKLV.  .ME.N-  WOMi:N.  18 
55.  qualify  for  l;o^ernment  Jobs.  $12S-|2.V> 
month.  Steady  emplmnient:  paid  rai-atlons:  com- 
mon e<liii'at!un  snTlclent:  Thousands  Needed 
yearly.  Write  Oxment  Institute.  348.  St.  Loals 
Mo  .    To-Dav. 


SELKCTED  rich  j.rrMiuctlve  farms,  also  |»iuUrv 
farnis.  good  buililines  with  or  without  stock  anil 
iiHt'hinerr.  Lix-ntion  York  County.  iMirf  or  all 
cash  If  you  nant  a  farm  ..f  the  iM-tter  class 
?,''T  "i"'  or  j,ri.  e.  write  ..r  .all.  Paul  .M.  .sterm-r, 
lOii     \ork    .sir.et.     Han.n.r.     penna 


.«-K\D    FOR    o?  II    Ni:w  IK.tO    CATALOGIE    oi 

Laniaster   Count.*    Farms  and    Homes    wntalnlni: 

des.riptiim   anil   prl.-f'S  of  77   proiiertles.    .Mc4'liirr 
liios..    Qu«rr>vllle.    I'll. 

iascEi.TjunBous  xjihds 


TWO  ADJdI.M.m;  FAIl.M.'*  In  (arollne  Countv 
.Maryland.  Price  right  possession.  Jan.  1.  pit! 
Itiilph    Hunt,    .■itnoidshnrt.    Pa. 

BAHN   EQVIFKBBT 


CRl-MB'.S  STANCHIONS  are  r>«rantoed  t» 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer'a  atable.  They  are  right 
.O»o  steel  partitiona.  stalls  and  stanchions 
Water  bowl.s.  Lifter  and  Fi-ed  Carriers,  and 
other  bam  equipment.  Send  for  Issiklet.  WInthriin 
W     Dunbar.    Past  Street.    l-orrest\.ilc.    Conn. 


KISCEiasAHBOUS 


nil  K  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller's  famous  doc 
tseik  nn  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  fee<r 
ing.  .are  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
rages  Illustraie.i.  Write  for  free  .otn  Polk 
>liTler  Products  Torp.,  1025  W  Ilmad  St..  Rl.h- 
ni,tnd.    Vs. 


WHY  BLA-ME  THE  BILL  when  tout  cow  doe 
not  breeil?  Cse  Cow  Catch  1  hour  hef..re  .«ervl.-e. 
Pesiilis  or  your  money  l«ck :  85  cents  tor  one 
•""  $2  90  'or  five  rows.  is>st|>aiil.  W.'.idst.>ck 
l.ir'ii      Iteiii'   2,    Box    ,"il>  C.    Itenton.    Washington. 

T'  "SSI     MII.K     CAPS     TIBED,     Spet  ial     prlnte.1. 
"iir     name     and     other     lines.     JJ.tCi.     delivered. 
Cir.-ular     'A"     free       American     Milk     Cap     Co 
.'..ViT    Pa.  ittc.    D-Irolt      Ml.h. 

FILM  DKVEI.oPED  six  Ph.Ho  Art  prints  and 
k.Hlakery  Magazine.  2.V  rhoto-.\rt  Finishers, 
lliiti  hinson.     Kansas. 

I"X  TRAPPING  METHODS.  — Water,   Drv  Land 

iiiid  .>!now  .Seis  Sind  i.ir  parilculars  Chester 
n.    Hall.    We-t    Springfield.    Mass 


.SIMKS  WORK  CLOTHINtf,  RCBBER  r.oops 
at  greatly  redm-ed  prices.  Send  for  booklet, 
.xinshelnier   Bros..   .'■i47  Court    St  ,    Brooklyn.    N.Y. 


.«KI.L  rER.SOXAL  PRINTED  STATIONERY 
and  other  printing.  Write.  Shoemakersrllle 
Press.     Shoemakersvtile.     Pa 


1IF>»  —Nine    i-olonies      e<|ulpp<>d     for    .timb    and 
extra,  t       L.    o.     Blair.     Indiana,     Pa. 

ROLL   ROortNO.  3  ply.   $1.15  per  roll    Prepaid 
Send    for    circular.    Winlker    Bro«.,    .\!l||i«.    Ma-a. 

WILL    BIT    A    I/Vr    OF    POTATOES     Box    I.W 
P.nnsyivania     Parmer,     rittsbiirgh.      Pa. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  A 

lo-year  battery 

...  a  bjttcr}-  that  is  nuaranlted  to 
pivc  unfailin>5  service  for  10  busy 
years — with  any  Electric  Service 
Plant — when  applied  and  cared  for 
as  recommended  by  VC'cstinghousc. 
Only  durable  construction  and  the 
Plante  typ>c  positive  plates,  almost 
'i  inch  thick,  enable  Vl'cstinghouse 
to  olTer  this  unusual  guarantee. 

The  cost  is  so  reasonable  and  the 
service  so  gratifying,  you  really 
can't  afford  to  be  without  the  VC'cst- 
inghousc  Plante  Battery.  Write  to- 
day for  all  the  facts,  Mark  the 
coupon  also  for  informa- 
tion on  VC'cstinghousc 
I'llectric  Service  Plants  and 
W  ater  Svstcms. 


W^stinghouse 

WirstinghouM  Efctric  6^  Mfg.  Coaipany, 
Sm.i!l  Elfctnc  Flint  Section. 
£-iit  Pi[tit>ur4h,  Pa. 

P1««  »<nj  me,  without  oWi(Ution.  full  mfw 
nution  and  prices  on  (    )  Pljni^  &itt<tiea  (    > 
Electric  Service  Ptanu  (    )  Water  Systems. 
Name     . 


1  awn .  . 
Countv 


.RFD  Nv... 


P.F  y  20  \a 


BABBITS 


M.KKE  BIi;  PROFITS  with  Chinchilla  Rahhils. 
Real  money  makers.  Write  for  fa.-ts  (i4><  Conrs.ls 
Kkn.  h.    Denver.    Colo. 


FATBHTS 


IHITATOKS  ACCEPTABLE  In  iwnment  for  Keg- 
Istere.l  Patent  .\ttornev<  servl.es  Write  tor 
parti,  ulars.    Sterling    Bu.  k.     F'I2!iF.     Washington. 

I.ADDBBS 

EXTENSIO.V  L.MiDEIlS.  10  to  I's)  fo.it.  Descrln- 
>ive  .lr<ulars,  prepaid  freight  prices,  promut 
sei-\  I.  e     Fre    Pattoii.    Joweir.    ool,. 

FOB   THE    HOME 


V.\RX  — Knlttine    at    l.ini.iln.    Co!. .red    W.«d    for 
Itugs      SI.I.T     i«.iin.|.     Sniiipl.s     I'ree.  H       .\ 

llaril.tt      Mfr  .     P.OX    F.     Hnrm.my,     Maine. 

HAT  AWD  QBAIW  WABTBD 

W.\NTED  Hay  Grain.  Poi:it.>e«  Vpid-s,  Cab 
l.-ig"  Onions.  Carloads.  Pav  highest  market 
prl.-es.  Alfalfa  Hay  for  sale  r.-a-ouable  ralces 
The    Hamilton    Co..    New  Castle,    pa. 

HOVBT  " 


LOM.  S  Pt  RK  HONEY.— New  cr..p.  3-lb.  palL 
»l  l.>  |a>sti>ald.  .Hallsfa.'flon  anarsnteetl  W  C 
I..'ng.     Mtllvllle.     Pa. 

HONEY— Five  lb.     |Mll.     1123:     10     Iba..     12.40 
'sislpabl.    Extra. ted   ..r  bulk   ."iiib.    E.I.    Mitchell, 
aslalia.    Ohio. 

FREE  Trial  on  gixsl  referen.  e,  10  lbs  extracted 
J  lover  H.iney.  If  pleas.-<l.  remit  $2.00.  B  B. 
riory      Pe.)i|i-H.     Pa. 


J-" 


YOUR  CIITIIIN 

WATKR  DIfCOLORIO? 
JLCAMftM  CLimPUD 


V^      *iiCA  m^  .eat- 


GEf.l^AW-TIN.WWAT 

Should  \  do? 

'*^V  CISTERN  WATER 
»^  BLACK  A-S 


W  lb.Q^din«rY 
bikini  soda' 
one  oal. water 
^    ''use  at  rate  of  Yi  pint 
boSOfeals.  of  cistern  water 


r      "^y^  KM- vatcr-.usact 
rate  op  %jit.  to  5o  ^4lIs.  of- 


cistern  wa.tgK. 


ItllJI  s<^lut>on$  added 
bo  cistern  watCK 
will  Kemove  discolOKing 
in  24Nfxs- 


A«MOLB,\MHeN  OS*  EaJtTM  Ant  "VOO 
<SOISi«  TO  roi  THAT  CiSTtKN  W«T«»' 
-ITS  ALMOST    SC/KCK*. 


OM.SOMF  OTUne  OAV&. 
■V  TH'vV/AV.N-OWk  COTFEI 
•S  •lTTt»V«  USUAL  -roDAV. 
^"^  ■  HO>s4  D  stOU 
^^AKl     IT? 


IS  VOO    HAV«     DlFPlCULT-<  GeTTINC    Action, 

TftVT^aili,        fUT   POS4T    NHHT1QIS   U&,  »l-aA%trj 


FREE  BOOK 

New  Styles -New  Colors 

Nowonii^j^mfQQf.      j 

\0NANYRANGE,  *f   liM^^iiiiiBiii^  / 

\    MFATFB    OH  ^^A    DOWN     / 


I 


Published 
Weeklti 


Established 
t877 


HEATER  OR 
V  FURNACE 


Consolidated  with  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMAN  and  FARMER 


September  27,  19 


-::J 


by 


SAVE  Vs  *o  Vx  at  Factory  Prices 


New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  .  .  .  Kalamazoo's  30th  Anni- 
versary Sale  Book.  Full  of  surpri'-e^ — sparkling  with  color — 
alive  with  NEW  features!  200  «ryles  and  sizes  of  Quality 
Stoves,  Ranses,  and  Furnaces — hifc-ger  values  than  over — 
Factory  Sale  Prices  that  save  you  '  ;  to  'i.  And  a  brand  NEW 
Credit  Policy — XOW  ONLY  1 5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or  Furnace 
reitardless  of  price  or  size.  Writt  for  this  wonderful  NEW 
FREE  Book  Now! 


Frc«  Furtiar- 


»•" 


;♦■ 


t  c  h  of  rg 

floor  ^1- 


A  wide  varietr  of  rahlnet  Heat- 
ers— the  NEWEST  styles,  in 
Black  and  in  rich,  Walnut 
Porcelain  Enamel  finishes.  Bar- 
pains  that  will  op«-n  your  eyes. 
Quality  unbeatable.  Don't  order 
a  Cabinet  Heater  until  you  re- 
ceive this  NEW  Book  and  com- 
pare Kalamazoo  Quality.  Terms 
and  Pricfs  with  others.  Look 
through  the  Furnace  Section, 
too.  NEW  improvemenir 
easiest  terms. 


Modern  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges. 
and  Combiniailon  Coal  and 
Gas  Ranges,  in  glistening,  col- 
orful, I'orcelain  Enamel.  (Your 
choice  of  5  beautiful  colors — 
Pearl  Gray,  Delft  Blue,  Ivory 
Tan,  Nile  Green.  Ebony  Black ». 
NEW  gas  stoves,  NEW  gas 
ranges,  and  NEW  oil  ranges — 
all  in  facinating  colors.  Also 
Washing  Machines.  Refrigera- 
tors, Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum 
Cleaners  and  other  Household 
Goods — all  at  big  savings.  You 
simply  can't  afford  to  be  with- 
out this  Book — it's  the  best 
friend  your  pocketbook  ever 
had.  • 


Mail  coupon  TODAY!  This  sen- 
sational NEW  FREE  Anniver- 
sary Book  has  more  bargains 
than  20  big  stores — a  thrill  on 
everv  page  for  thrifty  fiimilics. 
7  50,000  satisfied  customers 
have  saved  \t.\  to  Vi  by  buying 
direct  from  the  fa<tory.  Fac- 
tory prices  are  always  lowest. 
There's  nothing  between  you 
and  Kalamazoo  but  the  rnil- 
r«MMl  Iracks.  Kalamazoo  Terms 
are  NOW  easier  than  pver  bt- 
fore — some  as  low  as  |3  down, 
$3  monthly — and  a  YEAR  TO 
PAY.  No  stove  or  furnace  over 
15  down.  Kalama/oo  jrives  you 
30  days'  FREE  TRIAL  in  your 
home,  360  days'  Approval  Test, 
a  5-Year  (5uarant<'»-  on  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  a  $100. 
ono  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
satlsfactioiL 

1  ■;  !•  <"TT    "^  >»  !*«•  »■••  t  ■> 

Kalamazoo  Is  close  to  you — all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  with- 
in 24  hours  from  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan   or   factory   branch   in 


I'tlca.  New  York.  Furnaces 
in  4S  hours.  No  delay.  Safe 
i!>;!ivpfy    guaranteed. 


Where's  your  pencil?  Sign 
th*-  I'oupon  NOW,  and  mail 
MMlay.  .Modernize  your  kitch- 
i-ii  with  a  colorful  Kalama- 
zoo Range — as  easy  to  clean 
as  n  china  dish.  Brighten 
>oiir  home — lighten  your 
work.  .Ml  Kalamazoo  Ranges 
are  approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping  Institute. 


iHilht.f^t' 


Cabinet 
Heaters  *38*< 

Don't  shiver  through  anoth 
er      winter.      Don't      subject 
your    family    to    winter    Ills 
.•aid    doctor    bills— that's 
poor  economy.   Nothing  will 


briuL:   you    so   m\ich   comfort    "^^ 
and     happiness    as    n    NKWj^jgJ 
Kalamazoo    Cabinet     Hiaier.^JKl- 
Hullt    like    a    furnace.    Gives  "^ 


><iu  healthful  circulation  of 
warm  air.  Holds  tire  over- 
night. Heats  3  to  6  rooms. 
Your  choice  of  Mack  or  Wal- 
nut Porcelain  Enamel — only 
t3«.25  up.  And  Just  think, 
>  ou  can  order  NOW  for 
onl>'  $5  down. 


ii.f«Lt!nn.  W^  tn  Ti»rT  iw-M  li]nii«4.<l 
Witii  ir  It  hAt  rroMil  ««■  sftrr<»rv 
n  «i-n  n-M'T'  K»»Tj"»ii-  ■f^inn  It 
•arlftirn^.  'Oti!  niiat  a  i-ntn  x.tvrrV 
1f    i«   'hn   N*'    biatfr    oixt   Iwlirr   we 

»>*f  h»«i  ••    w.    iv   noArrvTku.. 

rrabkliB.    ra. 


Send 
r   o 
s  k  e 
the 

plan  of  your 
home.  We'll 
furnish  you 
FREE  plans 
— no  obli- 
gation at  all. 

We'll  show  you  how  easy  it  Is 
to  Install  your  own  furnace — 
thousands  have.  Yon  can  save 
$40  to  $60  on  a  Kalamazoo 
furnace.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo 
furnace  features  are  Hot-Blast 
Flrepot.  new  ring  type  Radia- 
tor, easy  shaking  Grates,  up- 
right Shaker.  You  can  order  on 
the  easiest  of  terms — this  NEW 
Book  gives  you  full  informa- 
tion. 


You  have  heard  of 
Kalamazoo  Quality  for 
30  years.  Kalamazoo 
stoves  and  ranges  are 
built  In  our  big  13  acre 
factory.  Kalamazoo  has 
tremendous  buying 
power — that  means 
purchasing  the  best 
raw  materials  at  low- 
est prices.  Big  scale 
production  enables  us 
to  manufacture  effici- 
ently at  extremely  low 
cost.  By  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you, 
eliminating  entirely  all 
"In-between"  profits, 
you  get  absolutely 
rock  bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand  you 
buy  from  a.  fa<'tory — 
not  from  a  m.nil  order 
house,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail 
house.  You  get  lowest 
Factory    Prices. 


Raacea  •372: 


Mall     coupon     TODAY 
for  NEW  FREE  Book. 


Fnrnaees  •^X*' 


KALAMAZOO  StOVE  CO.,  MFRS* 
141  Rochester  Ave.,      Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and'shippirg  poinu,  Utica,  K.  Y.  and  Kalamarof     M^l*- 
Wrte  only  to  Kalatnaroo 


7S0,000  Satisfied  Customers  Hare 
Saved  Money  by  Mailiag  Tbis  Coupon 

ton!   mid  r~~\     liiipnnnnt :    Wr  •nr*-  in   put   an    (\)    In  ,<>Iimiiii» 

U  o<Mt    Kancm  L_l     l<-ft   fo  Indlrair   arllflr*.    In    which    ynii   ht,    i"<''' 

K'%1AM.\7.00    HTC^  I     rO..    Mfrs. 
(ttuxiUnr  r~n  "*'     '*«'•'•••■•"■    ■*"  •     Ki«l«iii»r«M>,     Ml"  h. 

"""«'"       ' — '    r-ir  sirs:   Pleasf.  mh.'  -r.-  your  FREE  ■    i..'.*"*' 
(nhinrt  p~| 

Hrairr*       LJ 

IM|>r  Kuriiarm  r~n     V4,»n« "" 

l— •  (Plaaae   prirt    »  uni«    plainly) 

nirvrt    Heat      P"! 
Kiirnareii    l__J 

Oil  »«oT»(i  r~l     .\rt.1ress „ « "" 

*    BonkchoM  r~~l 

4,oad«  L—l     '   .tyii..«iin>mMiniiriiirMiw State 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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YOUR   LIVESTOCK   15    SAFE 

BACK  OF  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


You  will  find  Cambria  Frnrr  a  stout, 
durable  barrier  that  marauders  can- 
not pass.  Your  livestock  is  perfectly 
safe  back  of  Cambria  Fence. 

Cambria  Fence  is  a  woven-wire, 
hinge-joint,  cut-stay,  standard  field 
fence.  Full-gauge  wire  is  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  wire  has  a  heavy 
zinc  coating  which  does  not  crack, 
flake  or  peel.  The  fence  can  be 
tightly  stretched  and  still  re 
tains  its  shape  because  the 
Flexo  Joint  and  Tension 


Curve    give    it    resilience,    strength 
and  serviceability. 

Bethlehem  invites  you  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  Cambria 
Fence.  Learn  for  yourself  why 
farmers  everywhere  are  finding  it 
the  ideal  fence  for  turning  live- 
stock, protecting  crops,  and  the 
numerous  other  uses  about  the 
farm.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  information  about 
Cambria  Fence,  and  Bethle- 

r%M«M-<:^       •>«»»   Steel  Fence  Post*. 
POSTS 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM   STEEL  COMPANY.  General  O^rw-  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


<1   «•    C<>"«tH|    drt'^ncd     *q«>pp9d    ■><**'    t.fnkr*    bv*"")*    •"4    pBI- 


Cef 


IWt  *•"  xfA  t»u  FftCt  o^  b»<»i  vk-ck  fK«wi  k»M  *»ty 
•■d  ••'••p^-l-.P  ■<  '%  »•  h«»»  «!••  wvtfvrn  t»w»»W*C». 
Il  tkywi  k«*  t*  f^tfr  std  Mtt*!!  •  •>«•»•  »f  ttm  po«*r«4 
•riHl    Ih*    Htm    Stcr      tk«    w<Md"*tl    t>i«)     pi#mpt    •*    »w*'f 

^9919    Ir*  w(  Mtrf  l*>>i  *c<w«b'»  ba«i  «(*••«*  obt<f«l>*« 
W,.|e  TOD*ir 

FLINT  A  WAILING  MANUf  ACTURtNO  COMPANY 

34    0»k  iUtri    Kerd«H..|.e     It^d 

iym  5UllDCKSo/HOOSIEH  WATER  SERVICE 


•    STAF    WINDMILLS     * 


Grind  and  Feed 


your  Wheat 

AT  prcjc-nt  prices,  make  more  moni-v  by  uriiid- 
»  ins  and  Ircding  rour  wheat  injtead  uf  seliinit. 
Found  lor  pound,  whiac  haf  ihe  same  feediuR 
\alue  as  corn,  GrindviR  wheat  increases  its  value 
16  o  lo  25  „.  You  wril  cut  feed  costs  and  build 
up  hogs,  steers  c.r  milk  flow  by  grindins  all  your 

grains  and  roughage  with  a  Papec  Hammer-Typi' 
rrinder,  using  10-20  tractor 
or  similar  power.  Papec's 
■  utoma  tic  Governor FeedCon- 
troldoesaway  with  hand-feed- 
ing. Send  for  free  Grinder 
Hoolclel.  Tells  how  grinding 
lowers  cost  (>f.iny  feed.  >X'rite 
today. 


MACHINE    CO.. 

789    North    Main  St., 
Short.ville.  N.  Y. 

Frril  ntiil  Itoiujhage 

Criniirri,  EriMtlage 

Cutler  i.  Hay  Choppert 


HEREFORD  Calf  Sale! 

30  Steers  and  20  Heifers 

To  be  shown  and  sold  at  the  Kanawha 
Cotuity  Fair,  at  1  O'clock 

WEDNESOAT,  OCT.   1,   IfSP 

Th'.^e  c.ilvf.H  Will  .■ivcra«i'  ii>  uKf!  ,ii>- 
proxiiiiutely  nix  niontliK.  and  will  wcieh 
nrouiKl  500  lbs.  All  will  be  hiKh  (Trade 
or  pure  brfd  Hcnfords.  and  will  be 
halter  broken  and  well  .itarled  on  feed. 

Fair  Kround»  nix  miles  wpfif  of 
rharlealoii  and  one  mile  went  of  Dun- 
bar, on  Omrleston-Point  Plea.>iant  Hijrli- 
way.   No.   19. 

TTC."  OBEEWE,  Snpt.,       Kenna,  W.  Va. 
C.  1.  POWEI.I.,  Auct.,  Charleaton,  W.Va. 


EDWARDS 

'  //////iS-.  sjvesyou 


METAL   ROOFS 


For  Home  or  Bam,  Any  Style  ' 

Botutlful.  prrminrnt.  my  to  Innttll  Tn- 
Olrlduil  or  rhul*r  ihlPSlri;  Hrianl-h  mft»l 
tll«:  or  In  &h««ti.  piRin  or  ri>rruKAted.  Rtsnd- 
Inff  ffam.  or  r-erlmp«d.  Pslntad  or  (■Kan- 
1»(1  Or.  If  you  w«nt  iha  tBty  but.  te  ulna 
ruit'r«ii>tl..ii,    copparbcsrlng   ttMl. 

EDWARDS  METAL  ROOFS 

rvilil  flra.  llchtnlng,  wind  ted  wtathar.  W* 
control   awry   operation    from   tha   ran   mata- 

rlil    to    t^•    Bnlihad    protlurt. 

Wt  kII   dirfct  to  you  at  man'i- 

furturfr's     prim     and     fully 

fiuarant««d. 

Wrlia     today     for     fiinplea 

and  iooflnf   book   No.   1391 

Th«  Edwardt  Manufacturinf  Companr 

».Mj-ri»i    ButlarSt 


W«  Pay 

tha  Freight 


Clnilnnatl.  OI<l* 

II') 


Don't  let  horses 
suffer  .  ,  ,  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  .38  ypnrn  farmers  have  rclirti  on  Ab«<>r- 
bine.  Mhon  Hlraina  anil  ttprains  threaten 
lanienrHr..  Hrinn(«  quick  relief  to  sore, 
BWolIrn  Icnilonxani]  nitisoIeA.  Aids  ht^iing 
of  U|{ly  (lashfH,  wires.  No  bliHtcrs  no  lout 
hair,  no  luy-iip'<.  Famini<i  for  economy. 
S2..'>0a  Imiile— all  ilruKKixtA.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  .^51  l.ynian  St..  Springfield,  Mans. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies     ■Farm   Practice 


Bv  ALVA  AGEE 


SOME  of  the  appeals  to  feed  wheat 
are  not  wisely  phrased,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  We  are  told  that 
wheat  prices  will  be  much  higher  if 
wheat  is  fed  liberally  as  a  substitute 
for  coarse  grains,  and  that  which  re- 
mains for  market  will  bring  a  profit 
to  the  grower.  If  the  higher  price 
were  probable,  the  inclination  would 
be  to  keep  the  wheat  for  sale  later 
on,  letting  some  one  else  do  the  feed- 
ing of  his  crop.  The  advice  would 
come  with  force  to  any  one  if  he  own- 
ed all  the  com  and  all  the  wheat,  but 
the  reason  given  for  feeding  wheat 
can  mean  nothing  to  the  Indivi  J  ;al 
farmer  on  his  own  farm.  He  must 
have  some  other  basis  for  detcimin- 
ing  whether  he  will  feed  or  sell  his 
wheat. 

Granting    that    I    could    not    know 

anything   of  any  particular   value,   I 

should   like   to  say:     There   is  a   far 

greater  shortage  of  com  than  there 

is  an  excess  of  wheat  in  this  country. 

Taking  into  account  the  shortage  in 

other   feed,    including   pasture,    there 

would  be  room  for  the  use  of  all  sur- 

I  n!tj3  wheat  for  feeding  animals  If  the 

i  normal    supply    of    animal    products 

:  were  maintained.    On  the  other  hand, 

!  there    is    reason    to   believe    that   tlie 

I  world   could    get    along   well    enough 

I  without   any   supply   of   wheat    f/om 

this  country  this  year,  and  would  do 

:  so  rather  than  pay  a  high  price  for 

its  wheat.    Nobody  can  know  at  this 

time,  but  I  think  that  is  a  good  guess. 

Wheat  and  Corn 

Then  does  it  not  appear  that  the 
only  decision  to  be  made  is  whether 
the  market  outlook  for  animals  and 
animal  products  justifies  the  feeding 
of  com  and  wheat,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  wheat  will  give 
somewhat  better  returns  than  corn, 
ton  for  ton,  for  some  kinds  of  live- 
stock? This  means  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  the  price  of  com  will  gov- 
ern the  price  of  wheat,  the  latter 
have  advantage  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  unseen  foreign  demand  might 
affect  the  latter  favorably. 

We  are  told  that  more  money  usu- 
ally is  made  in  feeding  high-priced 
grain  than  low-priced,  and  it  is  stag- 
gering to  take  the  loss  from  pushing 
half-fed  animals  on  the  market  this 
fall,  but  the  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  sound  reason  for 
feeding  wheat  on  one's  farm  is  the 
probability  of  some  profit  from  the 
feeding,  and  any  effect  on  the  level 
of  wheat  prices  is  not  a  consideration. 

Back   to  Rye 

The  total  acreage  seeded  to  rye 
this  fall  will  be  large.  It  will  be 
needed  for  pasturage  and  for  hay. 
The  latter  is  poor  unless  the  rye  is 
cut  early,  and  then  curing  is  difficult, 
but  especially  for  pasturage  rye  tem- 
porarily regains  some  of  its  old-time 
favor.  It  grows  under  bad  conditions 
and  makes  a  lot  of  pretty  good  feed. 
Sown  early,  it  makes  good  fall  and 
early  spring  pasturage.  Of  course  we 
can  think  of  legumes  and  other  crops 
to  be  preferred,  but  one  sure  and 
quick  means  of  adding  to  the  farm's 
ability  to  carry  the  livestock  until 
next  summer  is  to  seed  rye. 

Flnh 

Water  is  the  source  of  a  consider- 
able supply  of  human  food.  Man  has 
improved  land  animals  wonderfully, 
but  as  one  watches  the  unloading  of 
fishing  boats  and  sees  the  perfect 
specimens  of  fish  life  brought  in  dally 
for  human  food  he  is  glad  to  realize 
that  nature  can  get  along  pretty  well 
in  some  lines  without  man's  interven- 
tion. It  is  a  very  idle  speculation  to 
wonder  just  what  impiovements  would 
result  if  man  could  control  the  breed- 
ing and  the  feeding,  introducing  his 
herd  books  and  blue  ribbons,  but  na- 
ture year  after  year  provides  us  a 
large  amount  of  food  from  the  water 
and  man  cannot  grab  the  credit.  Tak- 


ing fish  by  use  of  large  craft,  withl 
long  cruising  range,  has  had  rapid! 
development  in  recent  years  on  the! 
Western  Coast,  and  the  day  may  come  I 
when  production  will  be  cut  downf 
Instead  of  a  cooperator  with  natureL 
man  certainly  is  a  destructive  forcel 
in  this  line  of  food  production. 

Controlled  Marketing 

When  organized  industrial  producJ 
tion  keeps  the  supply  of  anythinjl 
down  to  the  point  the  consumer  mustl 
pay  a  satisfactory  price,  we  say  thail 
is  good  business.  Equally,  everyoodyl 
agrees  that  farmers  should  controll 
their  production.  When  they  caunotl 
do  that,  the  next  step  is  to  considerl 
ways  of  controlling  the  amount  S€ntl 
to  market.  In  the  case  of  perishablel 
stuff,  that  means  letting  the  surplus! 
rot  on  the  farm,  and  a  few  groups  ofl 
growers  are  tryipg  the  plan  with  so:Tie| 
immediate  degree  of  success.  Theirl 
conditions  are  unusual  in  that  theyl 
have  temporarily  a  monopoly  in  pro-l 
duction.  An  example  is  the  case  ofl 
the  growers  of  canning  peaches  inl 
Califomia.  They  agreed  with  D.e  can- 
ners  to  market  only  a  fixed  quantity, 
of  fruit,  and  the  remainder  was  rotj 
to  be  put  on  the  market. 

I  have  been  watching  the  -sale  cf 
peaches  at  retail  in  a  city's  markets.[ 
Good  fruit  is  offered  at  four  pound.il 
for  twenty-five  cents,  anf2  in  not  free-l 
ly  taken.    The  public  is  foml  of  ttiisj 
fruit,    but    does    not    like   to   pay  sof 
much.     Probably   nine  our   of  ten  jfi 
the   people   going   to    markoi   do  noti 
know  anything  about   the  tniit  thatl 
is   left   on   the   farm.    One  i.s  geltin?| 
only  the  same  kind  of  ex,  trience  he 
has  when  he  pays  a  stiiT  ,-iiice  for  i 
manufactured  article  because  the  sup 
ply  is  kept  limited,   but  't  is  a  ceM 
tainty  that  there  is  more  rersentmsno 
when  perishable  food  is  lipid  off  tha 
market     than     when     manufactured 
hold  down  production.    I  am  merelyl 
stating  the  case  as  I  seem  to  And  iti 


Friendly  ^^, 

Talks       ^"""' 


SOMEBODY  brought  in  a  stem  ol 
that  little,  short  plant  we  farmei 
folks  call  pennyroyal.  It  h.id  beei 
years  since  I  had  seen  any  of  it.  am 
immediately  memory  took  i  joiime; 
into  a  far  country.  Once  more  I  sa' 
myself  working  in  the  fioUi  mill 
away  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  All  al 
once  I  smelled  something  ."o  .^weet 
delicate   in   its   perfume. 

"What    is    it.    Father,    that    smeUi 
so  nice?" 

"That,  why,  that's  pennyroyal." Ant 
■we  hunted  around  until  we  found 
pprig  of  the  plant.    Then  I  went  oi 

"Why    didn't   we   smell    it   at  tirsi 
Fathe.  7" 

"^.  you   had   to   step  on   it  bi 

fore  it  would  give  out  its  .snioll " 

I  have  thought  of  that  a  greai 
many  times  since  then.  So  man; 
things  have  to  be  crushed  before  the; 
will  send  out  their  true  fraRinnce.  I 
was  .so  with  my  father  and  tlie  thou 
sands  of  other  men  who  wont  away  tf 
the  Great  Civil  War  .soon  after  *■' 
found  the  pennyroyal  out  in  thi 
meadow.  They  had  to  givo  up  'hei 
lives  and  lie  down  in  far-away  lonel; 
places  before  this  nation  ooiilit  b^ 
saved  from  the  blight  which  ha'l  c""' 
upon  it.  Every  great  principli"  is  e»' 
tablished  through  siifTcrinj;  on  th^ 
part  of  some  one.  All  the  good  thing! 
we  enjoy  today  have  been  bought  a 
the  co.st  of  toil  and  care  ami  .sa.  rifli'ei 
just  as  the  pennyroyal  leave.-*  !""■■'' 
crushed  before   it   .""beds   it.s  |>erfiimej 

This  is  the  price  of  good  men.  The: 
cannot    be   had   any  other  way     Tnl 
pennyroyal    must   be    hurt   bofoic  : 
fr.igranco  comes  out  to  cheer  anJ  i' 
bleas  the  world. 


By  U.  D.  ZINN 

FtO.M  half  a  dozen  states  a  state- 
mert  like  the  following  has 
come  to  me:  "Tbe  severe  drouth 
iy  tiillt'i  all  the  grass  sowm  in  the 
rteat  ai.d  oats  last  spring.  What 
jjii  we  •'' '  ^^  grow  something  to  feed 
dur  livestock  next  year?" 

Who  knows  but  what  this  drouth 
jav  yet  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise? 
farmer-  need  to  be  resourceful.  We 
,^  in  a  case  of  emergency  to  know 
Jo*  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track 
(iccasioiially  and  learn  lo  do  some- 
thmg  new  The  pre.sent  time  is  a  case 
10  hanti- 
If  farmers  will  now  set  about  to 
il  it  more  roughage  will  be  produc- 
(d  nex'  year  than  has  ever  been 
grown,  ^'k  e  have  suffered  greatly  in 
«urpa.-<tu]es  on  account  of  the  drouth. 
lul  our  greatest  loss  is  in  the  short 
4»y  crop  Thousands  of  acres  of  stub- 
He  tieM.-;  lie  bare.  This  alone  would 
Bcur  ani  ther  great  loss  if  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  winter 
B  that  ( undition. 

Loud  in  PnOfte  of  Vetch 

If  tbe  larmers  want  to  produce  feed 
hr  next  veAr  as  well  as  to  prevent 
tke  leaching  of  plant  food  from  these 
Cobble  fields  this  winter  they  should 
tm  them  lo  wheat  and  vetch,  sowing 
tro  bu.'^hels  of  the  fmmer  and  15 
piDds  of  the  latter.  Tbe  vetcta  should 
te  ioociiliiled.  One  of  our  best  farm- 
er!. Mr  Frank  Maxwell  of  Upshur 
Munty.  \\'.  Va.,  is  sitting  easy  now, 
ior  be  harvested  fully  one  hundred 
Mf  of  u  heat  and  vetch  hay.  He  has 
M  it  t>etore  and  is  loud  in  its  praise. 
fte  droinh  did  not  affect  this  crop, 
tecause  it  was  harvested  before  dry 
wather  had  had  much  effect  on  tbe 
crops. 

Wheal  hay  is  both  palatable  and 
tntritioiis.  It  should  l>e  cut  just  when 
ilM  wheat    comes    into    bead,    but    it 

1 4ies  Doi  lose  feeding  value  like  rye 
i  not  t  ;t  on  time.  The  writer  was 
« stronp  advocate  of  rye  hay,  but  be 
tamed  to  wheat  hay  when  he  learned 

'  that  rye  made  poor  hay  if  it  was  al- 
lied to  stand  too  long.    The  weather 

I  «»s  often  so  rainy  that  he  found  it 
''■'.en  impossible  to  cut  the  rye  when 
■  xa."  r,  ady  to  cut. 

Driiulh    May    Be   a    BleHHing 

The  most  valuable  part  «»f  this  hay, 

I K  course,  is  the  vetch  it  contains.  It 
much    richer    in    protein    than    al- 

I  Wa.  h.  iirder  to  obtain  a  consider- 
**«  pro.vth  of  vetch  this  fall  the 
^«ai  ai,  1  vetch  should  be  sown  just 
«  swin  .ifier  the  fly-free  date  as  it 
*>  be  Kot  in  the  ground.  I  have 
■•n  Vetch  as  late  as  October  10th 
*1  rais.  a  a  good  crop,  but  I  would 

1*^  t.rlier  seeding  when  possible. 
^'hen  !  began  this  heavy  seeding  of 

I  ''th  wh.  .11  and  vetch  I  feared  that  it 
•Wild  i.'ioke  out   the   clover   and  al- 

^a  sown  in  the  spring,  but  lo  my 
Wprise  I  succeeded  better  with 
*«e  crops  than  I  did  when  I  sowed 

pfwhe.it  for  grain.  The  reason  is 
«ow  apparent  to  me.  We  cut  the 
*^t  e.aiy  and  that  gave  the  clo- 
"fand  iifalfa  a  chance  to  grow.  Wc 

jwavs  -,,t  a  good  crop  of  clover  and 
*alfa  !  ,y  from  the  wheat  .stubbk'. 
**  of ti  n    made    two    tons 

nm  this  cutting. 


per    acre 


J^*  'ontinued  to  grow  wheat  for 
■y  ever  after  the  first  attempt  for 
•reasn   that    it   paid   better   than 

I  '^''^    'op.   The  first  crop  produced 
l"°*  "''•    to  two  tons  and  the  second 

r^  '\\'  tons,  making  at  least  three 
**  ^'t  !.ay  per  acre,  which  in  West 
Jtinia  i.s  worth  more  than  an  avei- 
J*"""!'  of  wheat.  If  this  drouth  in- 
/•*•  laimers   to  grow   better   crops 

II  ^'  I'etter  care  of  their  meadows 
/sn  s. ,   iiow  it  mav  be  a  blessing  m 

"^UiSe. 


^•^Peiwuents  show  that  the  nitrogen 
'*^uii:os  turned  under  as  green 
'ure  I.C  more  readily  available  for 
"ijiowth  than  that  in  stable  ma- 


U  ••  Milk 


Steps  Vp  600  lbs. 


Each  Month'' 

Umkmmiie 


H 


Jii^ 


[anil  lahur 
credits  B-B  feed  for 
increased  income 

TJARRY  LAHUR,  well- 
-■-  J-  known  dainman  of  Fair 
Haven,  Vt.,  has  found  that  B-B 
feeds  have  a  remarkable  t^tct 
upon  profits.  He  writes : "  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  began  feeding  B-B 
Dairj'  Ration  to  ten  cows.  Al- 
most immediately  I  got  20 
pounds  more  milk  a  day  .  .  . 
and  that  increase  has  been  main- 
tained. Six  hundred  pounds  per 
month  extra  goes  a  long  way." 
Any  dairyman  will  agree  with 
that. 

No  QaestlM  Abont  Proflts  Here 

After  a  years  test  of  Bull  Brand, 
H.  C.  Black,  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  has 
this  to  say  :  ".My  22  cows  produced 
S8184.50  for  the  year.  The  cost  for 
B-B  was  $1910.05.  I  experienced  ab- 


solutely no  udder  trouble  and  the 
cowsfinishcd  the  year  in  as  fine  physi- 
cal condition  as  the  most  exacting 
dairyman  could  wish." 

"I  never  have  produced  as  much 
milk  as  I  have  since  using  B-B  ex- 
clusively, "says  C.  .M.Probst  of  Parks- 
burg,  Pa.  "The  second  d.iy  on  this 
feed  1  shipped  more  milk  and  they  arc 
keeping  ir  up."  As  Mr.  Probst's  letter 
indicates,  the  results  of  B-B  feeding 
arc  apparent  immediately. 

Bow*sTltisfM-a 
Fair  Offer 

I  want  you  to  give  Bull  Brand  a 
trial  because  I  know  that  once  you've 
checked  results  you'll  never  use  any- 
thing else.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  ^,0 
to  your  local  Bull  Brand  dealer  and 
^cx.  enough  B-B  to  feed  one  or  two 
cows  according  to  directions  for  a 
30day  period.  Then  watch  tbe  milk 
flow  increase. 

And  if  Bull  Brand  doesn't  prove  to 
be  more  productive  per  dollar  of  f eta 
cost — hand  the  empty  bags  back  to 
the  dealer.  He'll  pay  you  back,  with- 
out question,  every  cent  you  paid  for 
the  feed.  If  by  any  chance  your  dealer 
hasn't  stocked  Bull  Brand  yet,  write 
to  me  direct. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO. 

BnBalo,  N.  Y. 


14% 
DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  0)jri,c  roughages  — 
Cimothy,  mixture  tn  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  gr.isses, 
corn  fodder 


M%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi- 
uai  qualjtr  aJfalfa  and  siUgc. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex- 
cellent for  drv  cows. 


BiB 

Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Ma^hes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 


AaetlMr  n«c«rd  with  B-B  PMd 

V'elma  Dale  Rac  Apple,  owned  by 
McLaury  Bro>.,  Portland, N.  Y.  produced 
7,698  pounds  ol  milk  durine  84  days, an 
average  of  «i.6  pounds  daily.  She  was 
fed  on  B-B  Hi-Tcst  Dairy  Feed. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES 

The  Coming  Farm  Flock  Sheep 

!'••  r«'rrif»l«l« «  (III  y*.ur  tiii»'  wtmj  «*«■#"*.  »^n^»■ 
ihf  r»i-  Iniiibr  nml  \\aw  thr  bp't  brcfdlng  flm  k 
>iiii  I  vir  inMitil,  A  iTtiii  oiiixrliiiiitv  Ihln  yi'»r 
\  fiw  tiiK-  ifarlliip  rmii»  «i  I.Vt.oit  to  IntniuiKt'. 
Alxi    t;ia«l    .Miriihi    rNrii*    lit    JF&'>.ii(>   ni"l    op. 

J      F.    WALKER    *    BOM. 

WooUbina    Farms.  Oambier,    Ohio 

KEOISTEKED  6HBOP6HIBES.  \  irnniii.  will 
|fr»>wn  ntiM"  of  l'."hI  \\\m.  Tri.,.!  \,t\  rriis.tiinblf. 
A.    F     MERXfLl.  Orneva.    Ohio 

THIRTY  REOrSTERED  SHROPSHIRE,  one  nn.l 
|wtt->rar  «'ltl  niiii".  **\r%-\\  \}\  *'iir  nniHirtcd  rama. 
HYLLMEDE  FARM.  Beaver,  Pa. 

SHROi-SMIRE     and    OXFORD    BAMB. 

<J.'.    1:1.      Silt  -fjiMii.i,    nMnrnfiT.  •  *f 
PIONEER   STOCK    FARM  Arecta.   Okie 


REGISTERED     SHROPSHIRE     RAMS 

fniiii     i!MiMirt»'il     fli.«-efiir\  . 
t.    M.    HEIOHWAY.  Bluffton.    Ohi« 


REO      HAMPSHIREOOWM    RAM.     I     i.Hr    ..|.l 

i;.~.il     iiullvlcliuil      with    li.'l     .if    bn .  ilhii: 

H.    W.    ALLISON Mercer.    Pa. 

HAMPSHIRE   and    OXFORD  SAMS.    H st^ 

J     W    TAtT  k  SONS. Mercer.    Pa. 

LINCOLN    RAM    LAMBS 

•ri.ni  ltii|«.rtti1  «ii.,  k.    8.  C.  8i|tler.  Loiidonville.  0. 


Fancy    Southdown    Ram;   and   Ewea    fr..iii    „»<■  .,1 
111.    ^lil.«i   l.r.'..|<r«  til  ulii...   nt  r.  ii-.iinl.l.-  nrt.  «■•• 
A.    T.    Freed    *    Son.  Basil.    Ohio 

.V,';;:   Southdown  Rams  For~Sde 

^■lilr.  «.  W.  U.  NOBLE.  Bo«tcn.  Piitnmit  Co.,  Ohio 

DELAINE    RAMS 


.\«     111'.      11^     i:,- 
F.    H.    Buasell. 


Sl,l|.,.,  ,| 

Bux    «9. 


.'II    ti|.|>r.'*    I 
WaketTi.ir     Ohio 


HORSES 


ANN1TAL  PVBLIC  SAIE  PERCHERON  MAXES. 

fiHi.'.       ^."iiie     Stallliitiii.     WmIh.  >4lii'i       II.  t      Jit 

raTiiI.tp    ..II    r»-.(ii»-*i 
W.    S.    CORSA.  Whitehall.    Illinott 


SWINE 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^".Irr,;; 

'     '  Oilt«  A  German.    Ro*evillr.    Ohio 


Il    f.r  ««il. 


IW  BIG  TYPE.  |*«llBrr.<l  ChP.trr  W  hitf.  from 
I. it  l.n.-.l.r*  mil  bir  lliur'..  rrl.til  ru-l,i  n«i<l 
-l.i|'l»'.|  ..1.  «|.|ir..val.        C.  E.  Cnatel.    Hermhry.  p». 

Feedins  Pufi.  15  lo  .•.(■  11. «  »4..'.<i  f.i  $f.  (*<i  a, .  ,,nl- 
iiiK  -I/.  Tniik  il«li\.r>  . n  l«r|[|.  Iniv  M,„tlT 
r.  Iiiiiil  riiiiin«.  8t.inleT    Short.   CTietir.ild     Del. 

HAMPSHIRE  PIGS'.-e'  """■  ,"'•' 

)    3     RAUINO.  H    2  8h>r|»B«)>nTf .   Fa. 
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Your 
Opportunity 

Prices  Based  Upon  Earning  Power 

Farms 
For  Sale 

The  time  to  buy  farms  is  when 

you  can  get  them  at  prices 

assuring  you  a 

Low  Overhead  and 
Capital  Investment 

We  have  the  type  of  farms  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

Write    -    Dept.  H, 

The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Evergreens 


Bring  i^ew  Beauty  toYour  Garden 

Special    Otter    for    Fall    Plantiny 
Thi>    Offer    Good    for    I     Week 
Get    Yours    While    It    It    Good 
Cottection  constgtM   of   2   Arhorvita*»,   2 
Mugo    Pin*t,    2   Balmam    Fir,    2    Junipar 
CommuniB.    Fall  is  Beat  Time  to  Plant. 
Ml    ir»<"»    7    to    H    Ti-iire    oH     twice    trnna- 
ri«nii-(l.     HliM'li    riioiiii»    i!..m(|    ro.HT    uninii 
A  nil  Itaretrn      \II  frt-Mh  fr'KH  our  iiufBi-rtea 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $|.io 

King  of  Evtrgrmtnt     4  tot  $4  ^    E«ch 

N  to  It  v.-nr-.'M  tr.M  H  3  tiin.ii  trnnioHntf/l. 
8-yr.-0ld.  twice  transplanted,  2  for  $1.10 
KirdT    A»lea>    Niidiflora     Coral    Pink 

iiIooniiiK    liza     aarli  , gg;. 

Hardv    HTdranr»aa     Nicco    Blue     one- 

Tsar-oId    olanti.    S    for.      g|o 

Mnirnol  »    Tren     I'i    to   2   ft.     each     $1  25 

I  mnli'd    'iiMi.'.fr    al    Hr«    l>r1''#». 
Kbododfindionk     Pink.    Red    and    Pur- 

oU.    1    to    1<.    ft.     S   for SI  2^ 

Csnterbiiif     Belli,     all     colon.  ..  .S  for  3t« 

F'.nlovei.     all    eolora 8  for  8?e 

Cr'.iimbinei.     all    eolora 8  for  98c 

Drirhinium.    all    colors      8  fat  SSr 

Fiinti-d    D«l«»      all    rolorj      8   for    9$c 

O'.rntal    Pocniea.    all    colors 8  for  98c 

K'lUvhocki      all    druble    aai't...    8  far  9Se 

y-Uow    D.i:»T     8  for  e8c 

H'rdr    Marauarit*.    Tellow 8  for  98c 

G'liUardia,     assorted     8  for  98e 

B'jdbeckia.    Durtile    cornflnwer.  . .    8  for  98o 

All    OnS'Tear-Old    Plants 

Th*t»   MUSI    Be   Planttd    /VOtV    to 

Bring  Flowtrt  in  Eorly  Spring 

^FKF,t■Dllrfatn  C*l*it>i  milk  Every  UrJtr  ^1 
Add    lie    f'lf     Pflf'kino    fiffii    Insu^arictg 

Perennial  Gardens 

hl0w  Market^  ^vu/Jorsey 

Cet  Rid  •! 

CANADA  THISTLES 

Tht  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
will  positively  destroy  them. 

A  itprayinK  aolutlon  (not  a  dileratei:  costs 
enlv  6c  per  callon;  will  not  nun  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle,   write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 

Reading,  Pa. 


HAYBALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and   turn   out    nt-at   bnlrs  nf    hnv  or   ntraw. 

Thin  i«  (I  tniiniy  miikiT. 

Write  for  detrri;>tiBn  and  lisrt.   Bulletin   1138 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO,  Lmllrd.  Bot  1 146.  York.  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

NESHAMINY 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


WANTED-Farm  Products 

»otil"»     I  L-'L-       "'.tnt«M"«.  rr<-.    Wriif  for  Inf'mnt'n. 
CIBBS  &   BRO.,  "'  «•   rront^8t.,^Ph.la..P., 


ONE  of  the  discouraging  phases 
of  democratic  government  is 
the  ease  with  which  smart  men 
can  fill  the  eyes  of  the  common  peo- 
ple with  chaflf  so  that  they  cannot  see 
the  important  issues  of  government. 
In  many  of  the  states  this  fall  im- 
portant elections  are  to  be  held. 
Questions  vital  to  the  public  interest 
are  to  be  voted  on,  questions  relat- 
ing to  tariff,  international  policies, 
peace  and  war,  taxation,  etc.  But  in- 
stead of  trying  to  bring  all  possible 
light  on  these  things,  certain  intt^r- 
ested  people  are  crowding  them  bacli 
by  insisting  that  the  all-important 
thing  is:  Shall  people  have  a  free 
chance  to  guzzle  booze  to  their  hearts' 
content  ? 

*  *      * 

Of  course  there  has  always  been 
more  noise  than  brains  in  evidence 
during  political  campaigns.  Always 
the  few  have  made  prominent  .«omc 
particular  subject  in  whirh  only  the 
few  had  any  real  interest,  and  that 
interest  was  mostly  persona!  But 
never  in  my  experience  has  thert.:  been 
.«o  unimportant  a  matter  made  the 
.sole  issue  as  is  the  case  this  year 

•  *     • 

All  this  is  not  very  flattering  to  us, 
the  "common  people."  It  stigmatizes 
us  as  being  gullible  and  easily  led. 
Kut  how  are  the  common  people  to 
Icam  about  important  matters  at  long 
distance  except  through  the  news- 
papers? And  when  newspapers  lend 
themselves  to  spreading  any  given 
propaganda  the  people  are  bound  to 
be  misinformed. 

•  *     * 

To  add  to  our  national  difficulties, 
there  is  a  growing  gulf  between  coun- 
try and  city  ideals.  An  editorial  in 
a  prominent  city  daily  said  recently, 
in  arguing  for  the  repeal  of  restric- 
tice  laws,  especially  the  18th  Amend- 
ment and  the  Sunday  laws,  that  the 
cities  had  outgrown  the  Puritanical 
ideals  and  only  in  the  country  was 
the  Puritan  spirit  to  be  found  now.  In 
other  words,  the  editor  intimated  that 
the  country  people  were  as  a  mill- 
stone about  the  neck  of  progress. 

*  *      * 

I  am  always  incensed  when  any 
aspersions  arc  cast  against  country 
people.  First,  because  my  study  of 
historj'  and  my  ob.^ervations  over  a 
half  century  convince  me  that  the 
people  in  the  wide  open  spaces  have 
a  chance  to  study  fundamental  ques- 
tions uninfluenced  by  the  distractions 
of  superficial  things  about  them:  that 
they  tan  thus  arrive  more  nearly  at 
the  truth  about  important  matters 
than  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  city  life.  Second, 
I  suppose  my  ire  is  aroused  by 
"slams"  made  at  the  country  mind 
becau.se  the  roots  of  my  being  on  all 
sides  are  planted  ♦'.rm  in  the  soil  of 
the  country.  Because  of  my  belief  in 
this  idea  (call  it  prejudice  if  you  will) 
I  tremble  for  the  time  when  the  cities 
shall  dominate  absolutely  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

*  *      * 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  get  all  "het 
up"  over  such  things.  All  any  one  can 
do  is  to  live  his  own  life  and  use  his 
influences  .sanely  and  calmly.  And 
so  to  more  important  matters. 

•  *       e 

A  new  boy  arrived  at  Neshammy 
Gardens  on  the  7tli  inst.  That  makes 
three  young  gentlemen  now  planted 
and  glowing  with  the  trees  and  vines 
on  the  place,  and  all  are  doing  v.'ell. 
They  are  proper  causes  of  pridv  All 
that  is  needed  for  any  of  '.htm  to 
become  fruitful  and  profitable  is  wis- 
dom, patience  and  right  cultivation. 
It  is  seventeen  years  ago  thi.^  week 
since  we  migrated  from  Clearr.cld  to 
Bucks  county.  At  that  time  four  of 
us    gathered    about    the    table.     Now, 


when  the  entire  family  shall  fore- 
gather, there  will  be  nine-  Verily,  life 
is  worth  living! 

•  *     • 

For  the  third  time  we  notice  a  dif- 
ference in  the  ripening  of  the  two 
rows  of  grapes.  They  are  planted 
side  by  side,  eight  feet  apait  each 
way.  The  rows  run  east  anJ  west, 
and  the  row  on  the  south  side  ripens 
first  and  best;  not  only  that,  but  the 
grapes  seem  to  be  a  little  larger  than 
those  on  the  north  side  row.  Can  any 
one  explain  why  this  should  be  so? 

*  *     * 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  that  the 
Sheridan  grapes  had  a  full  crop  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  I  like  the 
flavor  of  these  grapes  as  well  if  not 
better    than    the    Concords,    although 


Septeitiber  J7,  itao 

that  is  not  the  judgment  of  all 
family.  But  I  fear  few  of  them  <m 
ripen  to  perfection  this  year.  Prot,] 
ably  because  of  the  drouth,  the  SltrJ 
idan  vines  dropped  all  their  top  leaveal 
some  time  ago,  leaving  the  bun'-isJ 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Now,  whtttv 
er  it  is  due  to  the  exposure  orl 
whether  the  lack  of  leaf  function  dur-l 
ing  the  ripening  period  prevents  thl 
full  ripening  process  I  do  not  knowj 
but  the  berries  remain  reddish  brownf 
instead  of  turning  the  usual  purpiijy 
color. 


The  Stayman  apple  trees  havej 
enough  apples  on  this  year  to  sho„ 
that  they  are  true  to  name.  I  hnvel 
planted  many  trees  in  my  tiitie-I 
enough  to  know  that  tree  plantiH"  jjf 
a  gambler's  game.  I  have  been  ''oil 
ed  so  often  that  it  is  a  great  reiirfl 
to  go  out  and  find  that  a  tree  is  notl 
sailing  under  false  colors.  Wo  havel 
100  Stayman  trees  and  if  they  hadl 
turned  out  as  another  hundred  ,ilant-| 
ed  twenty  years  ago  did,  it  v^ciiial 
have  been  a  sad  blow.  The  time  cmMl 
in  the  life  of  a  man  when  it  i.s  tool 
late  to  correct  the  errors  or  dishon-f 
esty  of  a  nurseryman. 


[more 


READERS   ON   FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


This  stune  .ind  r.iil  fence  Is  iocateid  in  Tioga  county,  PennKylvanU, 
and  was  built  about  1880  by  WUlette  S.  Colegrove.  .Xcrordlng  to  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  hi*i  daughter,  Mr.  Colegrove  did  not  split  the  mils  u 
they   were   avuilahle   when    he   built   the    fence.  A.   B.    Deane. 


Pasteurized  Cider 


Bv  S.  W.  FLETCHER 


Cin  you  inform  me  of  the  protean 
whereby  cider  Is  kept  .twfct  iiidertnile- 
ly  by  subiecliiiK  it  to  htvit  withuMt  the 
ii.«p  nf  iiroservatlve.s'*  I  have  heard 
there  IK  .-"nch  d  prorf>.<«.  C.  G.  Hnwey. 
riilladelplii.t    <i)tiiity.    Pa. 

THE  most  roncise  and  practical 
statement  on  the  preparation  of 
pasteurized  cider,  that  I  know  of,  is 
found  in  the  report  of  an  address  of 
H.  G.  Ingerson  of  Chardon,  Ohio,  at 
the  Sixth  Annual  Horticultural  Week 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
November,  1928.  This  is  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural As.sociation  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1929.    I  quote  it  herewith: 

"After  the  cull  apples  are  separat- 
ed from  market  grades,  they  are 
again  carefully  sorted  to  eliminate 
any  wormy  fruit  or  any  showing  the 
least  sign  of  decay.  Varieties  are 
blended  at  this  time  to  give  the  best 
cider  possible.  A  little  extra  tartness 
is  desirable  in  juice  to  be  pasteurized. 

"The  fruit  next  goes  into  a  mechan- 
ical washer  where  water  is  sprayed 
on  it  under  pressure.  The  apples  are 
not  carried  in  a  solution,  but  are  re- 
ceiving fresh  water  for  the  several 
minutes  that  they  are  in  the  washing 
apparatus. 

"After  pressing,  the  juice  is  pumped 
into  storage  tanks,  an<l  held  in  tlu.< 
fresh  condition  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is 
necessary  to  have  artificial  refrigera- 
tion with  temperatures  of  .30  degrees 
or  below.  During  the  winter  months, 
with  the  apples  at  about  32  degrees 
when  pressed,  the  juice  will  remain 
sweet  for  a  three-week  period  if  tho 
room  temperatures  are  about  30  de- 
grees.     Storing     the    juice     in     bulk 


seems  to  be  effectual  in  let.iining  >| 
clear  condition  for  a  rea.^inible  tiiw.F 
after  pressing  and  bottlmc  Much! 
trouble  has  been  experieni  t<.l  in  tbisl 
respect  where  the.se  settling  tanks| 
have  not  been  used. 

"After  the  storage  perioil.  the  juicel 
is  siphoned  from  the.se  storage  lanlBl 
into  a  steam-jacketed  mixing  tank.! 
where  it  is  fiui'^kly  heato.i  to  IMI 
degrees  F.  Ir  this  mixiiiK  ^^^-  *| 
special  filtering  material,  ciimnier-l 
cially  known  as  Super-Cel.  which  is* I 
special  clay,  is  mixed  with  the  juice  r 
The  juice,  with  the  clay  thoroughly 
mixed  in  it,  is  pumped  inte  a  large! 
filter  press  and  the  clay  forms  the  I 
"filter  cake"  through  which  the  juice  I 
passes.  By  means  of  a  .-series  oi| 
valves,  the  juice  is  ro->  irculateJ 
through  this  filter  press  until  it  come* 
out  crystal   clear. 

"While  this  process  is  gcing  on.  the 
bottles  or  jugs  in  which  the  juice  i| 
to  be  placed  are  being  w;i.-hed  anJ 
sterilized  in  the  steam  cabinets.  Tbe 
juice  is  next  pumped  from  the  filW' 
ipre.ss  to  a  large  glass-lini-l  IxittUng 
tank.  While  still  hot,  it  is  run  in'»l 
the  hot  sterile  jugs,  cappci  in.>*tantly 
and  then  placed  in  the  stem-  pasteur- 
izers. The  temperature  i-'*  '^'^''"^■'. 
up  to  155  degrees  and  held  for  thirtj  | 
minutes. 

"Careful  manipulation  oi  the  min- 
ing operation,  filtering  and  !-*-^'^"'^Jj 
ing  is  necessary  to  give  .<■  ""  li, 
product  without  a  heated  t.iste.  i 
juice  is  now  readv  for  '^'"^"'^^.w. 
Bale.  If  carefully  " put  ">'"""',(" 
above  process,  it  may  be  .-^toicil  ' 
long  periods.  We  find  a  "i"^"-'!* 
this  pasteurized  juice  ostendims 
throughout  the  year." 
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Sundry  Observations  in  Valparaiso 


MAYBE  we'd  better  get  along  to  Chile,  the 
country  for  which  we  started.  It's  a  long 
narrow  land,  2700  miles  or  more  north  and 
I  «mth  with  an  average  width  of  less  than  100  miles. 
Thenorthtra  part  of  the  country  is  rainless — and 
BO  rain  i.'^  wanted  there  because  that  region's 
Biin  soun  e  of  wealth  Is  In  its  nitrate  ores,  which 
TCuId  disappear  if  subjected  to  water.  The  central 
p»rt  gei.s  rain  mainly  in  winter  and  depends 
largely  on  irrigation  for  its  crops.  The  southern 
Itut  not  the  extreme  southern  is  a  good  agrlcul- 
lural  region  with  a  humid  climate.  The  farther 
.with  yon  go  In  C*lle  the  farther  north  you  are 
iccording  to  our  habit  of  thinking  of  the  north  as 
cold  and  rainy  along  the  Pacific  coast.  It's  the 
!une  way  down  there  I  am  told,  but  we  didn't  get 
tliere. 

As  we  got  away  from  the  arid  country  trees  ap- 
peared which  we  were  told  were  eucalyptus,  the 
principal  out  not  the  only  tree  of  that  region. 
ftliatever  they  were  they  looked  good  to  us.  As 
we  approached  Valparaiso  we  saw  a  triple  city  be- 
fore us  one  part  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  a- 
long  the  .<ea.  another  on  the  steep  hillsides  and  a 
Uiird  on  the  hilltops.     It  is  a  beautiful  sight  in  the 

I  evening  when  the  electric  lights  are  glowing  all 
wound  and  far  above  the  bay  or  harbor. 

The  Vale  of  Paradise 
At  Valii.iraiso  our  ship  docked  for  the  first  time 
liter  leaving  Chrlstobal.     At  all  other  ports  every- 
tmdy  wont  to  and  from  the  ship  in  launches.     When 

I I  little  s,  H  is  running  this  is  a  rather  interesting 
way  to  come  and  go.  Now  and  then  somebody 
geu  wet  feet  as  the  water  rises  when  he  is  at  the 

i  bottom  ( jf  the  ship's  ladder  or  stairway.  All  the 
way  iiowii  I  watched  for  some  of  the  nimble  boat- 
men to  fall  overboard  as  they  balanced  themselves 

I  Ml  various  parts  of  their  craft.  But  they  always 
foappointtd  me — nary  one  got  a  ducking  though 
weral  raine  near  to  it.  When  we  saw  the  dock 
«» thouf;ht  a  good-sized  crowd  had  assembled  to 

!  «elcome  our  party  of  distinguished  scientists. 
But  a.<  \\  f  drew  nearer  we  found  that  most  of  the 
people  hail  come  down  to  welcome  home  a  Chilean 
prtze-hjhior  who  had  fared  very  well  in  our  coun- 
IfJ'  beating  most  of  his  adversaries  and  barely 
"toing  the  championship  in  his  class.  This  Chil- 
ean champion  didn't  travel  first  cla.ss  and  fling  his 
noney  ai.nit  as  some  successful  boxers  do  and 
Eost  of  ii.s  didn't  know  he  was  on  board  until  we 
"■"itaes-sed  his  welcome.  He  had  fought  for  it  and 
*e  were  glad  he  got  it. 

^'e  wi  •(>  met  by  a  reception  committee  and  a 
'attery  of  photographers. 
•Tie  Engli.sh  of  the  picture 
'*'<ers  lonsists  mainly  of 
*fee  Words  "One  moment, 
plea.se  spoken  while  they 
ffess  th.  button.  The  first 
"'ing  I  rmticed  after  landing 
»M  that  the  dock  didn't  ap- 
pear to  It-  quite  "plumb" 
^  *av(-r,a  a  bit.  Several 
"hers  h.i.i  the  same  experi- 
®ff  but  nobody  got  land- 
'«  and  Wf  soon  got  used  to 
•"<1  again.  After  the  photo- 
^Phers  had  snapped  us  we 

I  *"e  driv.  n  to  a  good   hotel 
*<1    thr     next      two     weeks 


Bv  E.  S.  BAYARD 


ing  were  tendered  a  reception  by  the  officials  of 
the  nitrate  Industry.  It  was  informal,  the  pres- 
ident Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey  presiding.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth  and  came  to  Chile  fifty-six  years 
ago.  After  a  half  century  or  so  in  Chile  he  thought 
he  would  retire  and  go  back  to  England  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life.  But  he  didn't  stay  long  in  the 
land  of  his  birtli.  Most  of  those  he  bad  known 
there  were  gone,  his  real  friends  were  in  Chile 
and  he  missed  them.  So  back  to  Chile  he  went  and 
there  he  will  remain.  I  have  known  several  men 
who  pined  for  the  land  of  their  birth — until  they 
got  there,  and  they  didn't  want  to  stay.  The  re- 
freshments were  ample,  both  solid  and  liquid.  But 
we  had  to  leave  them  for  another  reception,  this 
one  at  the  Intendencia,  or  the  palace  of  the  In- 
tendente  or  Governor.  Here  another  cordial  re- 
ception, more  refreshments  and  interesting  people. 
These  events  were  similar  to  those  at  Tocopilla. 
.•\.ntofagasta  and  Iquique  on  the  way  down,  and 
models  of  their  kind.  There  were  no  long  speeches 

-simply  a  word  of  welcome,  with  the  consuls  of 
different  countries  and  prominent  officials  and  citi- 
zens there  to  help  entertain  us. 

The  ne>;t  event  was  a  visit  to  the  naval  academy 
located  on  tbe  heights  above  the  harbor.  I  forgot 
to  embark  on  this  expedition  and  spent  the  rainy 
morning  rambling  around  the  older  part  of  the 
city,  the  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  sea.  It  is 
two  blocks  wide  in  ita  narrowest  part,  but  the 
blocks  aren't  very  extensive  nor  are  the  buildings 
very  high,  for  the  city  has  been  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes more  than  once.  I  didn't  count  but  I  think 
there  are  few  structures  of  more  than  five  stories. 
Palms  grow  in  the  plazas  which  are  adorned  with 
statues  of  Chilean  heroes  and  memorials  of  Chilean 
victories  on  land  and  sea.  This  is  the  business 
part  of  the  city.  As  in  all  cities  the  more  prosper- 
out  citizens  live  in  the  suburbs  and  work  down- 
town. 

A  Chilean  Milk   Wagon 

While  rambling  about  the  city  I  saw  my  first 
Chilean  "milk  wagon."  It  consists  of  a  led  horse 
carrying  two  big  milk  cans,  one  on  each  side,  the 
can  having  a  faucet  at  the  base  to  draw  out  the 
milk.  This  sort  of  milk-wagon  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  steepness  of  many  of  the  streets.  I  was  told 
that  goats  are  sometimes  driven  about  and  milked 


1  *ere 


s'I'tnt  in  a  series  of  re- 


^Plions      banquets,      cxcur- 

*ii.«  an.i  visits  that  reached 

Jl'-ean   h.ights   of   hospital - 

'>'  and   -,,ud   will.     All    this 

^  fin''  fii.in  a  social  .««tand- 
J»at  bill  ,1  jeft  „y  ,i^p  j^j. 

^reful  .study  of  the  coun- 

^-  so  Whatever  Is  said  here 

«t  bt'  taken  as  the   result 

Pas.sj,,^    observation    and 

I'"  of  >vs,.arch. 

*    landed    in    the    after- 
">•  and  early  in  the  even- 


I'he  aged  HolNteIn  clam  at  the  Cumberland  rounty  dairy  rattle  thow  at  Mt.  Holly  ImmI  niuntb 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  good  individudl». 


according  to  the  demand  of  the  customer  but  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  are  some  streets  in 
Valparaiso  so  steep  that  when  a  goat  tries  to  go 
up  it's  a  pretty  even  thing  between  said  goat  and 
the  street.  One  sign  attracted  special  attention— 
"Hayscrim" — which  is  merely  an  effort  to  repro- 
duce in  Spanish  the  sound  of  our  word  or  words 
"ice  cream."  If  you  want  to  have  a  little  quiet 
fun  get  a  book  from  which  the  speaker  of  Spanish 
is  supposed  to  learn  English  in  twenty  lessons. 
No  matter  what  the  book  costs  it  will  be  worth  it. 

Light  Horiies  and  Big  Oxen 

.\nother  thing  that  interested  me  there  and  else- 
where in  Chile  was  a  two-horse  or  three-horse 
hitch  that  none  of  cur  party  had  ever  seen  before. 
An  extra  horse  is  attached  to  the  one-horse  or 
two-horse  rig  by  a  single  trace.  This  extra  horse 
carries  a  saddle  and  may  be  detached  and  ridden, 
but  he  must  help  the  other  horse  or  horses  by  pull- 
ing when  his  rider  becomes  a  driver.  Of  course 
the  extra  horse  is  pulling  with  side-draft  all  the 
time,  but  I  presume  he  helps  a  little  even  if  he 
does  unbalance  things.  Oxen  are  used  In  Chile  to 
pull  heavy  loads  and  we  saw  some  weighty  ones.  I 
was  told  that  the  big  ones  were  the  descendants 
of  Cotentin  or  Normandy  cattle  imported  from 
France  long  ago.  I  could  not  see  that  they  were 
of  any  particular  breed.  The  solid  wheel  appears 
on  some  of  the  big  carts.  It  is  said  that  this 
A'heel  is  better  in  the  mud  than  a  wheel  with 
spokes.  Most  of  the  horses  are  small  but  appar- 
ently quite  efficient  in  harness  or  under  the  saddle. 
Only  a  few  heavy  draft  horses  are  seen,  all  ap- 
parently of  Percheron  blood.  I  saw  one  trio  of  big 
greys  but  they  were  big  only  in  comparison  with 
the  other  horses,  as  they  would  not  weigh  over 
1,400  pounds  apiece. 

Vina  del  Mar  (the  Vineyard  by  the  Seal  lies  Just 
north  of  Valparaiso  Uhe  Vale  of  Paradise).  Vina 
is  a  charming  suburb,  with  beautiful  residences,  a 
bathing  beach,  a  race  course,  a  golf  course,  a  club 
and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  summer 
resort  for  wealthy  Chileans.  At  the  club  we  were 
tendered  a  banquet  by  the  officials  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chilean  Nitrate  Producers.  It  was  to  be- 
giu  at  nine  p.  m.  but  actually  started  at  a  little 
past  ten.  Everybody  was  in  full  dress,  and  that 
means  white  vest  and  tie,  swallow  tail  coat,  stand- 
ing collar  a  tu.xedo  or  dinner  coat  not  to  be  worn. 
1  was  much  interested  in  the  men  I  met  there. 
Every  one  of  them,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  offi- 
cials, was  of  the  white  race. 
I  had  heard  of  the  Indian 
blood  in  the  Chilean  people 
and  looked  for  it.  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  it  at  that  banquet. 
I  sal  by  an  officer  of  the 
Chilean  army  and  we  tried  a 
little  conversation  in  French, 
but  it  wasn't  a  great  success 
t)ecause  I  couldn't  remember 
very  much  of  that  language. 
Vina  del  Mar  is  a  summer 
resort  and  July  is  mid-win- 
ter down  there,  so  not  much 
was  going  on.  But  the  palms 
and  other  vegetation  didn't 
lcK)k  like  a  very  hard  winter 
to  us  who  are  acciistomei)  to 
snow  and  ice. 

I  attended  the  luncheon  of 
the  Rotary  Club  at  Val- 
parai.'<o.  my  guide  and  trans- 
lator being  the  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church,  a  Scotchman. 
The  speaker  waii  the  French 
minister  to  Chile  and  he 
•spoke  fluently  in  Spanish. 
Seven  Rotariana  were  at  our 
(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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A  HORNLESS  BULL 
a  A      HOKXLESS  bull  but  it.>;  victim  i.>,  a 


t  A      H 


suiTerinj;;  man"  is  the  comment  uf 
Ci.  H.  Duerr  of  Tarentuin,  Pa.,  in  reporting 
a  bull's  attack  on  Conrad  Horn  of  Natrona, 
I'a.,  September  10th.  Mr.  Horn  was  attempt- 
ing to  water  tiie  l)ull  when  it  attacked  him 
and  put  him  in  the  iiospital  with  several 
broken  ribs  and  a  punctured  Uin^  .Ml  of 
which  is  respectfully  l)roui,'ht  to  the  notice  of 
several  corie.-.pon<leiUs  who  have  claimed 
that  dehorninj^  is  the  way  to  make  a  bull 
safe. 


OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

M  Hi  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health 
announces  that  those  K"''ty  of  repeated 
siolations  of  milk  rejjulations  prescribed  by 
the  State  Sanitary  Code  will  be  barred  from 
the  milk  business  if  such  action  is  legally  pos- 
.«ible.  It  may  not  now  be  possible  but  some 
day  it  will  be,  for  the  public  ns  not  Roing  to 
tolerate  those  who  willfully  and  repeatedly 
icopardize  the  health  of  innocent  consumers. 
If  it  is  lejjally  possible  to  put  in  prison  for  life 
chronic  violators  of  laws  against  crime  there 
,-hould  be  no  barrier  to  legislation  keeping 
out  t»f  business  chronic  otTender>  against  san- 
itary laws. 


UNANIMOUS  AWARD 

AT  the  annual  baiuiuet  of  the  American 
Country  Life  .Association,  held  at  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin.  Oct»)bcr  9,  Dr.  Stei)hen 
Mt>ulton  Habcock  will  recei\c  at  the  hands 
of  the  donor.  Senator  Capjier.  the  first  award 
lor  distinguished  service  to  .American  agri- 
ctilturc.  It  con.■^ists  of  a  spleiulid  gt)ld  medal 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  liabcock,  now 
eighty-seven  year.->  old,  has  not  merely  the 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed  incal- 
culable benefit  to  .American  agriculture.  He 
has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  this  recog- 
nition of  his  service  is  apjiroved  without  a 
single  dissenting  opinion.  The  National 
r.roadcasting  system  will  report  the  two 
speeches  incident  to  the  event. 


PREMIUM  ON  FINISH 

WI'.KiirrV  hogs  have  climberl  from  the 
bottotu  t.>  the  to]>  of  the  market  quo- 
tations. Probably  they  will  remain  at  the  top 
until  another  corn  crop  is  available.  The  I'u- 
reau  of  Agricultttr;il  I'xonomics  foresees  few- 
er hogs  and  lighter  ones  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  it'^  forecast  is  in  line  with 
conimercial  expectations  The  hogs  will  not 
1)e  fed  so  long  as  in  a  year  of  abundant  corn, 
which   means   that  a   larger   proportion    than 
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usual  will  come  to  market  before  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  Bureau  wisely  abstains  from 
any  price  iirophccy.  for  [irices  are  dependent 
on  more  things  than  intmliers  and  weights. 
IJefore  anothei'  corn  crop  comes  along  to 
make  lat  animals  we  are  likely  t(»  see  a  sub- 
stantial premium   for  fini.sh  on  all  kinds. 


YIELDS  AND  COSTS 

A1'()TAT()  grower  of  wide  reputation 
writes:  "Why  is  it  that  so  many  col- 
leges of  agriculture  broadcast  to  every  city 
voter  the  idea  that  potatoes  can  be  jiroduced 
very  cheajily.  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
a  few  growers  on  single  acres,  the  best  grow- 
ers antl  the  best  acre  of  each,  show  low  costs? 
The  farmer  cannot  blame  the  city  voter  if  he 
removes  the  tariff  on  potatoes  or  does  any- 
thing else  he  can  to  force  <lown  food  prices." 
Those  who  talk  to  the  public  about  extreme 
yields  and  low  costs  should  always  make 
plain  two  things.  One  of  them  is  that  such 
yields  and  costs  are  exceptional,  not  repre- 
sentative of  commercial  production  even  by 
competent  growers.  The  other  is  that  sea- 
.•-ons  have  much  to  do  with  yields  and  costs. 
We  know  a  man  who  is  looking  for  a  record- 
breaking  acre  of  potatoes,  but  he  isn't  likely 
to  find  one  in  this  region.  Not  because  the 
growers  are  incompetent  but  because  the  sea- 
son  was    unfa\oral)le. 


THE   CONSENT   DECREE 

I.\  P'20.  rather  than  continue  a  fight  that 
ii.id  lasted  for  years  and  cost  vast 
amounts  in  various  ways,  the  five  big  packers 
acceptetl  what  is  known  as  the  "consent  de- 
cree," and  it  was  duly  put  into  effect.  liy 
this  decree  the  five  packers  (now  four)  were 
enjoined  iroin  owning  or  holding  stock  in 
stockyartls  and  storage  companies,  from  us- 
ing their  warehouses,  cars  and  other  facilities 
tt>  handle  or  distribute  other  than  meat  prod- 
ucts, the  so-called  "unrelated"  products,  and 
from  operating  retail  meat  markets.  At  the 
time  we  declared  this  decree  to  be  unsound 
and  detrimental  to  pro<lucers  of  livestock 
and  so  it  has  proved  to  be,  for  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  most  economical  distribution 
of  meat  products.  It  is  unfair  besides,  for  it 
prevents  the  four  victims  from  doing  what 
other  slaughterers,  chain  stores  or  distribu- 
tors are  permitted  to  do  and  are  actually  do- 
ing. Thus  far  efforts  to  dissolve  the  decree 
have  been  unsuccessful.  .Another  effort  is  to 
be  made  next  month.  It  should  succeed,  for 
there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  denying 
free<loni  of  trade  to  any  legitimate  industry 
The  stockmen  of  the  country  are  now  in  fa- 
vor of  dissolving  the  dfccree  antl  their  organ- 
izatii>ns  have  .so  voted.  There  is  not  a  single 
sound  reason  for  its  jjerpetuation.  In  fact 
there  was  none  for  its  existence. 


GOVERNMENT  SPECULATORS 

SIX  KKT.ARY  HYDE  appears  to  be  very 
much  excited  over  the  revelation  that  the 
kussian  government  has  sold  short  several 
million  bushels  of  wheat  <m  the  Chicagt)  mar- 
ket. We  don't  know  whether  it  is  proper  or 
uniu'oper  for  a  foreign  government  to  specu- 
l.ite  in  futures  on  an  .American  market.  That 
matter  may  be  left  to  authorities  on  inter- 
national relations.  What  would  .Secretary 
Hytle  ha\e  said  if  the  Kussian  government 
had  bought  the  same  amount  of  whe;it  for  fu- 
ture delivery'  Our  own  government,  through 
an  fifficial  board  of  which  .Secretary  Hyde  is 
,'  member,  has  set  the  example  of  speculation 
Ml  wheat  and  mavbe  the  Russian  government 
has  merely  ff)llowed  our  policy,  choosing  the 
other  side  of  the  market.  If,  as  Secretary 
Hyde  says,  the  Russian  government  cannot 
<!eliver  wheat  on  its  contracts  to  sell  then 
there  is  only  one  thing  it  can  <lo — -btiy  on  the 
o))cn  market    iust  as  many  btishels  as  it  has 
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sold.  This  in  the  end  should  balance  the  acJ 
count  ill  every  way,  including  any  effect  ofl 
such  trading  on  i)rices. 
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A  DISTINCTION 

THE  International  I  ^airy  Congress  will  bJ 
held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  July  14 
17  next  year.  The  preliminary  program  which 
has  recently  appeared  contains  several  things] 
of  interest!  .Among  them  is  a  list  of  the  Dane] 
who  have  charge  of  the  different  activitiesj 
This  list  gives  the  titles  of  the  individJ 
iials  as  well  as  their  names,  and  in  nu-l 
inerous  cases  the  title  "Farm  Owner"  ap 
pears.  That  is  the  title  of  the  I*re>ident,  sJ 
Overgaard,  and  of  twenty-four  nienihers  on 
the  general  committee.  It  is  the  sole  title  ofl 
several  of  them.  We  don't  knt)W  just  whan 
that  title  means  in  Denmark,  but  it  appears! 
to  rank  with  doctors,  i)rofessors.  mem  hers  on 
parliament,  nol)les,  officials  of  various  kindJ 
and  even  editors.  .At  any  rate  it  is  betteij 
than  the  title  many  of  our  farmers  give  themJ 
selves  when  they  say,  "only  a  farmer."  Led 
us  remember  that  there  are  several  millionsl 
of  men  in  this  country  today  who  would  Ix 
proud  if  they  could  bear  the  title  "Farn 
Owner"  and  take  a  little  more  priile  in  itj 
ourselves. 


TO  HELP  GRAIN  TRADE 

OFFICIALS  of  the  Chicago  Hoard  0^ 
Trade,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  I'ederal  Farm  BaanI 
have  recently  held  a  series  of  conference.'*  thd 
object  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  promotioi^ 
of  greater  activity  in  grain  trading.  This  is 
said  unofficially,  however.  The  .'sccretary'a 
statement  says  that  the  conferences  "cun-l 
cerned  the  i)ossibiIities  f>f  changes  in  thd 
rules  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  the  reguiaj 
tions  of  the  Department  to  make  cmditiona 
of  trafling  more  efpiitable  as  betwitii  luiyen 
and  seller."  To  make  conditions  e(|uital)le  I'oij 
both  of  these  interests  has  always  been  thfl 
))urpose  of  the  grain  exchanges.  If  any  im-j 
jirovements  are  possible  they  will  no  doubl 
be  welcome  to  all  concerned,  and  cciiierenc 
on  such  matters  is  always  in  ortler.  One  wajl 
to  help  the  grain  market  is  to  put  as  lettl 
restrictions  on  trading  as  are  consistent  witn 
fairness  to  all  interests.  Freedom  of  trade  11 
the  greatest  commercial  blessing  any  indiiH 
try  can  have,  and  it  is  good  for  all  concerne*^ 
in  the  business  in  any  way. 


TWO  SPECULATIONS 

ONE  of  the  primary  objects  in  liie  formaj 
tion  of  the  Cana<lian  wheat  i>'>oi  was  ta 
eliminate  speculation.  The  first  declared  p«M 
]»ose  of  our  country's  .Agricultur.i!  MarketJ 
ing  Act  is  to  i)romote  the  etTective  inerchanj 
dising  of  agricultural  comtutidities  "by  mmH 
mizing  speculation."  It  is  a  rather  ironic  Mcl] 
that  each  of  these  movements  has  ic-nlted  m 
one  of  the  greatest  speculations  ii:  the  nM 
tory  of  the  grain  business.  The  <  anadn 
pool  held  tuany  million  bushels  of  wheat  i'"| 
a  higher  price  all  through  the  past  cr')l>  yeaj 
while  the  price  declined  from  $1  '-*  ■''  '  T 
beginning  to  88c  at  the  end  of  that  year.  J 
holding  for  an  advance  is  not  specubtioij 
what  is  it?  If  holding  for  the  purjio-e  ..f  omj 
pclling  an  advance  is  not  atteiiii>tiiiii  niami'l 
ulation  what  is  it?  In  our  own  country  ^ij 
agency  created  by  law  declared  that  ^^''1 
was  too  cheap  and  bought  a  I;ul;<'  ""'"' 'v|| 
stated  as  between  r.O.O(X),000  aii-i  '•".•>^''  j 
bushels  This  was  bought  in  an  eii-Uavor  1 
"stabilise"  the  market  -merely  anotluT  naii'fl 
for  manipulation.  This  purchase  "t  .«"  1 
thing  of  unknown  future  value  is  ncics?''  I 
siiecul.ntion  and  cannot  properly  1'*'  *^'  J 
anvthing  else.  Isi\"t  it  rather  strani;e  tliai 
agencies  founded  largely  for  the  pnri><i^f  ^ 
preventing  speculation  have  broui;!''  '"  ''  1 
two  of  the  biggest  speculations  on  r-i""''' 


flE  Vineland  Junior 
Poultry  Club  has  en- 
tered a  pen  of  White 
,,rtorn.-  >n  the  Vineland 
W-Uvin?  Contest  which 
I^ns  on  O.  lober  1.  Each  of 
^  17  club  members  has 
^(,,ed  the  best  bird  from 
^  flucK  t"  make  up  the 
^tes^t  p.n  They  have  also 
-eked  >'ut  .'iltemate  birds  in 
l^  anvthing  happens  to 
^f  rirst  .-election  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 

"^^  D  K!"  leader  of  the  Vineland  Junior  Poul- 
«  Club  is  housing  and  caring  for  the.se  birds 
^al  oct.ber  1.  In  this  way  the  birds  will  get 
Id  to  e.ah  other,  to  contest  feed  and  to  trap- 
„5tin-'  aii.l  .should  get  off  at  a  good  start.  Mr. 
gjoi='^aK>'  helping  the  boys  make  a  final  selection 
a  dctern.ining  the  size  egg  produced  by  each 
brd  EPfe'  weight  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
iSeNew'j.rsey  egg-laying  contests  this  year,  for 
content  biid-s  will  be  scored  on  that  basis. 

Tbi-  poiiltrv  club,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
ttate*  poultrv  industry,  has  been  very  active  dur- 
jj^its  twM  rears  of  organization  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mi  Eno.  Last  year  two  members  of  the 
clubwero  >n  the  state  junior  poultry  judging  team 
«hich  br.upht  home  from  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  .^h^w  the  exhibition  trophy  in  judging. 
Ttis  year  at  Trenton  the  club's  exhibits  in  the 
Rite  Jun; 'I  Poultry  Show  placed  sec- 
nd  in  o'.aity  awards. 

Thi?  Vir..|and  Junior  Poultry  Club 
Icck  i"  pfMbably  the  first  pen  of  its 
liod  to  bo  entered  in  a  New  Jersey 
hrag  contest. 

«         4t         * 

THE  f:i  t  that  the  animals  in  the 
Fo\n-H  Dairy  Club  Show  at  the 
Icirden   .«tate    Fair    last    week    were 
lt«tter  gTO'.vn.  fitted  and  shown  than 
a?t  years  made  it  the  best  junior 
l&ir)-  show  that   Cumberland  county 

las  ever  known.  Over  50  entries  were 
loade  from  Cumberland,  Salem  and 
(Ooucesier  counties. 

Edna  Mae  Beal.  Salem  county. 
|i?»in  shewed   the   senior   and   grand 

ftompion    Guernsey     heifer.     Sunny - 

fide  9  Rose  of  Friesburg.  a  con.sistent 
I  tinner  ihrmighout  the  state  this  year. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  Guem- 
\wt  bull,  .\talidine  Merton.  was  ex- 
Ihinte'l  by  another  Salem  county  club 

member  I,ee  C.  Williams.  Junior 
Irtampionship  went  to  Frank  Coles  of 
lOimberlani  county  with  his  entry. 
iBwrood  Cumberland  Boy. 

The  championships  in  the  Holstein 
|flt<5e«  were  evenly  divided  between 

Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties. 
I  Walter  Davis    of    Gloucester    county 

*owf^  the  purple  ribbon  heifer  calf. 

'ff  junim    and    grand   championship. 
I  John  Hurft"  with  his  heifer.   Blossom 
Triune    Bell,    carried    off    senior 
|ftampi<.n  h.nors. 

•^11  the  ■  hampion  Holstein  bulls  were 
iWered  by  Cumberland  Four-H  mem- 
Ikfrs.   Junior   and    grand    champion    ribbons    were 

»cn  by  Lyndon  Davis,  while  Henry  Reene  show- 
|«Iihe  .siniur  champion  in  the  ring. 

Tbe  niiiiiber  of  Jersey  entries  was  small,  but  the 
liniinals  were  outstanding  individuals,  well  grown 
Mjd  fitted    Thomas  Glendenning's  senior  yearling, 

•innie  H>  pe,  was  awarded  the  junior  and  grand 

*ampionship,  while  in  the  bull  class  the  entry  of 

"tt  Bu.-^by.  Jr.,  was  awarded  junior  and  grand 
|'t&mpionh;p  without  competition. 

*aien.  unty  made  up  the  champion  Guernsey 
jttii  H.,i.<i,,n  .show  herds. 

*     *     * 

D^KU.NC.TON   county   fruit  growers,   vegetable 

*^S''"\^eis.    poultrymen    and    dairymen    brought 

,j      P'li'    grown  crop.s,   birds  and  cattle    to   Mt. 

'•oily  l,i..t  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  make  the 

"ttual  I, 
K'  in  th. 

Wiibii,.. 


New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


By  G.  VV.  HARRIS 


The  best  cockerel  and  the  best  young  pen  were 
White  Rocks  owned  by  Richard  Winner,  and  the 
best  old  pen  of  birds.  Black  Giants,  were  entered 
by  Lawrence  Jones. 

Special  prizes  for  the  best  pen  of  Leghorns  went 
to  Glenn  Sponenbergh;  best  pen  of  White  Rocks 
to  Richard  Winner;  best  pen  of  four  capons  to 
Paul  E.  Newell;  best  pen  of  Light  Brahmas  to 
E.  J.  Bunting;  best  tom  turkey  to  Nelson  Grovatt; 
and  the  best  hen  turkey  to  Mrs.  Byron  Armstrong. 
Bayard  Tudor  showed  the  best  dozen  of  brown  eggs 
and  Lester  Hess  the  best  dozen  of  white  eggs. 

Preston  Roberts  ran  up  a  total  of  107  points 
with  his  fruit  exhibits  to  win  the  sweepstakes 
prize  in  this  division,  while  Eramor  Roberts  placed 
second  with  a  total  of  96  points.  In  the  competitive 
Grang  12-box  exhibit  of  vegetables  Colombus 
Orange  12-box  exhibit  of  vegetables  Colombus 
Home  took  first  place  with  a  similar  exhibit  in 
competition  against  other  county  institutions. 


unty   show   one    of   outstanding    quality. 

past,   the   fruit,   vegetable   and   poultry 

w.-re  exceptionally   good,  while  the  dairy 

L  1*  ^^'"  ^^^^  improved  greatly  in  quality  of  ani- 

I  '^*''''  'heir  fitting  over  last  year's  entries. 

'w   Ki  vnd    champion    Guernsey    female    in    th 

*"»■  Wii.   .ntered  by   A.   J.    Gauntt 

r*'re,.,v.., 
0' 


champion    Guernsey    lemaie    in    Uu- 

Mr.   Gauntt 
1  honors  for  the  best  get  of  sire. 


Itif*"'     ''"inip'on  purple  ribbon  in  the  Guernsey 
I  "j  '^''^"^  "va.««  awarded  to  John  S.  Pews  entry. 
JJflinttnti  county   Institutions  carried  oflf  most 
'he  hi  tiors  In  the  Holstein  classes,  the  Borden- 
''■"     Industrial 
'Mmpi 

^^   re  in  the  show  was  owne<l  by  the  Burlington 
unty   .Almshouse    and    the    best    female    bred    in 


School      .ihowing     both     grand 
"n  bull  and  female.    The  best  Holstein  get 


|ll)e 
Heavy 


'~f>untv  wa.^  exhibited  bv 


tv 


the  Masonic  Home, 
breeds   of   birds    took   highest    honors   In 
^^>iiltry  exhibit.     Chas.    Heals    entries   of   Jer- 
^^  B'luk  Giants   took  ribbons   for  the  best    hen. 
1""'  I  and  best  cock  bird  In  the  entire  show. 


School  Days  .\re  Here  .^gain 

Poultryman  and  Flock  Go  to  College 

GALE  WHITSON  will  welcome  the  cackle  of 
hens  In  one  flock  as  he  passes  by  the  poultry 
farm  at  Rutgers  University  this  winter.  It  will 
mean  that  another  egg  has  been  contributed  to- 
ward his  college  expenses. 

It  might  be  said  that  Gale  is  being  "egged  on" 
through  college.  Last  week  this  Sophomore  poul- 
tryman from  Cumberland  county  and  130  White 
Leghorns  registered  at  Rutgers  for  the  coming 
term.  It  will  take  team  work  between  Gale  and 
his  flock  if  he  Is  to  get  the  education  he  desires, 
for  these  pullets  are  to  help  pay  part  of  his  college 
fxpenses   this   winter. 

He  is  a  veteran  poultryman,  having  been  active 
i;i  Four-H  Poultry  Club  work  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty during  the  past  eight  years.  Because  he  knew 
the  ups  and  do>\'n8  of  the  business  he  decided  dur- 
ing his  Freshman  year  at  Rutgers  to  bring  his 
flock  of  pullets  to  school  when  ho  returned  In  the 
fall. 

Several  years  ago  the  College  anticipated  the 
possibilities  of  helping  ambitious  young  poultry- 
men  through  .school,  and  through  the  co<iperation 
of  several  organizations  in  the  state  built  rent- 
fiee  poultry  houses  for  their  use  It  is  in  one  of 
these  buildings  that  Gale  has  h<iused  his  birds. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gale  is  a  veteran  p<niltry- 
Ti.an.    Let  us  look  back  a  few  years. 

Eight  years  ago  the  WhIt.son  family  were  farm- 
ing in  Roane  coimty.  Tennes.>«ee.  Gale  was  abt^iit 
1:^  years  old  then  and  his  folks  wpie  beginning  to 
consider  his  future  seriously.  They  wanted  him 
to  have  all  the  advantages  of  Four-H  Club  train- 
ing, but  as  this  was  impossible  where  they  wen- 
living,  they  moved. 

■  It  was  because  of  the  Four-H  Club  work  that 


we  came  to  New  Jersey," 
Mrs.  Whitson  one  day  ex- 
plained to  County  Agent 
Raymaley. 

One  of  the  first  things  they 
did  after  getting  settled  on 
their  new  Cumberland  coun- 
ty farm  was  to  enroll  Gale  in 
the  Four-H  Club.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  first  poultry  club 
member  in  that  county,  and 
each  year  since  his  enthus- 
iasm in  poultry  has  become  greater. 

Up  until  this  year  Gale  was  a  White  Wyandotte 
breeder.  If  you  visit  the  Whitson  farm  today  you 
will  find  a  flock  of  Wyandottes,  for  Mr.  Whitson 
still  favors  this  breed.  Last  year  Gale  bought  a 
supposedly  superior  strain  of  Wyandottes  at  a 
fancy  price  and  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  results.  He  then  decided  that  in  1930  he  would 
turn  to  White  Leghorns. 

Typical  of  this  boy's  past  business-like  thorough- 
ness, he  immediately  began  a  search  for  the  best 
in  the  Leghorn  breed.  A  special  mating  of  400 
chicks  was  made  possible  through  Elmer  Wene.  a 
hatcheryman  in  the  county  who  had  taken  a  per- 
.sonal  interest  in  Gale.  As  a  matter  of  fact  416 
chicks  were  received  in  the  shipment  and  over 
400  of  them  were  raised  to  maturity. 

A  I0.SS  of  less  than  three  per  cent:     Isn't  that 
proof  that  he  is  already  a  poultryman  of  merit  7 
I   asked   County   Agent    Raymaley    how   he    ac- 
counted for  such  striking  success.  He 
explained  that  Gale  followed  the  lat- 
est   approved    poultry    practices. 

•'In  the  first  place  he  is  a  student  of 
feeding  practices."  he  said.  "He  buys 
early  hatched  chicks  from  the  best 
strains  and  flocks  available.  Besides 
he  follows  the  most  rigid  .sanitation 
program.  The  flock  is  kept  on  clean 
range  and  the  old  birds  and  young 
stock  are  kept  distinctly  separate. 

"As  soon  as  possible  he  separates 
the  pullets  from  the  cockerels  so  that 
the  pullets  may  be  grown  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  this  year  his  pullets 
show  the  result." 

Gale  Whitson  is  not  only  studying 
the  latest  principles  in  poultry  farm- 
ing, but  he  actually  practices  them 
while  in  college. 

•     •     • 

A  COCKEREL  sale  is  to  be  held 
at  Denton.  Maryland,  on  Septem- 
ber 30  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caro- 
line County  Poultry  Association,  the 
Maryland  State  Poultry  Association 
and  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Stale  University.  This  sale  offers  an 
opportunity  to  poultrymen  to  obtain 
high  quality  breeding  stock  for  their 
flocks  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  consigned  birds  have  been  se- 
lected   by   poult n,-    .specialists    at    the 
University      and       are       guaranteed, 
through  agglutination  tests,  to  be  free 
from  bacillan,-  white  diarrhea  or  pull- 
onim  disease.    All  Leghorn  cockerels 
will   be   pedigreed   from    hens   having 
a  record  of  200  or  more  eggs  per  year 
for  at   least   two   immediate   generations  and   the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  while  not 
pedigreed,  will  be  from  flocks  that  at   some  time 
have  been  verified  and  which  are  high  producing. 
All  birds  will  bear  the  official  Maryland  certifica- 
tion leg  band. 


THE  "New  Jersey  Soil  Improvement  Special. ' 
carrving  a  trainload  of  information  on  how  to 
improve  .south  Jersey's  greatest  agricultural  re- 
source, the  .soil,  will  leave  New  Brunswick  on  Octo- 
ber 13  for  an  IS-day  tour  through  the  counties  of 
Camden.  Gloucester.  Cumberland.  Salem.  Cape 
May.  Atlantic  and  Monmouth 

The  need  of  a  more  extensive  use  of  lime  and 
cover  crop.5  in  .south  Jersey  will  be  emphasized  by 
the  Special,  which  is  to  be  operated  through  a  co- 
operative arrangement  of  the  extension  .service. 
New  Jersey  .■Vgricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
Reading  Company,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey. 


THEIR  inieie.st  m  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  will 
serve  to  bring  farmers,  society  women,  edu- 
cators and  bu.siness  men  together  on  a  common 
meeting  ground  at  the  Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds 
Septenibt-r  2Tth. 

The  occasion  wdl  be  the  second  .-umual  cattle 
show  of  the  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders'  Ass<i- 
•  lafion.  whiili  will  be  the  secimd  largest  Guernsey 
exhibition  in  the  country  this  year,  according  to 
William  M.  Nulton.  Jr..  secretary  of  the  association 
and  manager  of  the  .show.  He  reports  that  entries 
for  155  head  of  pure-bre»)  Guernseys  already  have 
been  reieivet! 
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SUPPOSR  you've  been  wonderin"  some 
what  it  is  I've  been  buyin'  up  all  along  the 
'  road  the  last  few  days,  haven't  you?" 
Doody  inquired. 

"Old  junk,  you  said,"  returned  Shain. 

"Yes,  but  you  never  saw  any  old  junk  like  it," 
said  Doody.  "There's  more  money  in  that  kind  of 
old  junk  than  in  any  ever  you  saw,"  he  went  on, 
chuckling  over  a  joke  to  which  he  alone  held  the 
clue. 

"Money  in  it!"  he  repeated,  chuckling  more  than 
ever.  "Bright,  jinglin'  money!  But  it  isn't  every 
one  who  knows  how  to  get  that  money  out  of  the 
stuff  I've  bought.  It's  stuff  that  I've  had  my  eye  on 
for  a  long  time,  son.  I'm  not  goin'  to  have  any 
more  secrets  from  you.  We're  in  together  now. 
How'd  you  like  to  see  some  of  that  stuff?" 

"I  certainly  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Shain. 

Doody  went  to  the  doors  and  unlocked  them.  The 
dusk  was  deepening,  and  Shain,  who  stood  at  his 
elbow,  could  not  see  the  interior  very  plainly. 

"The  particular  bag  that  I  want  is  pushed  away 
down  into  the  other  end!  "  grumbled  the  old  man. 
"You're  spryer  than  I  am,  son.  Won't  you  boost 
in  there,  like  a  good  boy.  and  fetch  out  the  sack 
that's  tied  with  the  clothesline?  I'll  stand  here 
and  scratch  a  match  for  you." 

Without  a  word,  Shain  nimbly  clambered  up  and 
entered  the  van  on  hands  and  knees.  He  felt  queer, 
round  protuberances  and  jagged  points  through 
rough  fabric. 

"Push  right  along,  .son!"  called  Doody,  his  voice 
hu.sky.    "I'll  strike  the  match!" 

The  next  moment  both  doors  were  slammed  shut, 
the  padlock  clicked,  and  the  young  man  heard  the 
bar  dropped  into  its  slot  across  the  entrance. 

"Now,  son,  sit  down  and  make  yourself  perfectly 
comfortable!"  called  Doody,  from  out.side.  "You're 
goin'  to  have  a  little  ride  in  your  own  palace-car, 
where  the  night  air  won't  hurt  you." 

A  few  moments  later,  while  Shain  was  still  won- 
dering what  to  do  in  this  astonishing  predicament, 
the  big  wagon  started.  By  the  rocking  and  the 
banging,  he  understood  that  they  had  left  the  turn- 
pike and  were  entering  upon  the  wood  road. 

A  few  desperate  kicks  at  the  side  of  the  van 
and  on  the  doors  showed  him  that  he  was  safely 
a  prisoner  .  So  at  last  Shain  pushed  some  of  the 
sacks  aside  and  crouched  on  the  floor,  the  sharp 
corners  ot  the  unknown  contents  of  the  bags  prod- 
ding hi.s  flesh  a.s  the  swinging  of  the  cart  threw 
them  against  him. 

There  was  no  way  of  telling  time  or  direction  or 
distance  in  the  black  hole  in  which  Shain  Searway 
found  himself.  The  wheels  banged  against  rocks, 
the  van  tossed  like  a  ship,  and  at  times  seemed  to 
be  roaring  through  the  night  at  headlong  speed. 
But  the  yoimg  man  realized  that  this  was  illusion, 
created  by  the  racket  of  their  progress.  The  musty 
sacks  about  him,  .some  of  which  had  manifestly 
contained  superphosphate  in  their  days  of  first 
u.'iefulne.ss,  made  him  crouch  near  the  floor,  where 
cracks  gave  him  a  little  fresh  air. 

HE  shouted  many  times  at  the  old  man,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  Therefore,  after  a  final 
outburst,  in  which  he  fully  expressed  his  indignant 
opinion  of  old  -snuigglers  who  abused  decent  young 
men,  and  to(»k  them  away  from  their  honest  jobs 
to  shut  them  up  in  peddlers'  van.s  and  cart  them 
round  like  calves  bound  for  market,  he  subsided 
mto  wrathful  gloom,  in  which  his  fears  wrestled 
with  his  rage. 

As  for  Doody,  he  sat  humped  on  the  high  seat 
urgmg  Ilia  hor.'^es  along  the  wood  road  and  smok- 
ing his  black  pipe. 

"Mad's  a  Mellicite  Injun  with  the  toothache,  and 
I  don't  blame  him!"  he  muttered,  after  he  had  lis- 
tened  to  an  especially  turbulent  outbreak  from  the 
depths  beneath  the  seat.  "But  Lud  Doody  ain't 
goin'  to  be  a  fool  twice  in  a  fortnight.  I  told  him 
more'n  I  had  license  to.  The  boys  was  right  The 
only  thing  now  is  to  keep  that  bottle  of  informa- 
tion round  where  I  can  see  that  the  cork  is  tieht 
all  the  time." 

Progress  along  a  wood  road  was  slow.  It  was 
broad  day  when  Doody  steered  his  sweating  horses 
mto  a  clearing  that  had  evidently  once  been  the 
center  of  a  .seasons  lumbering  operations.  It  was 
now  overgrown  with  tall  gra.ss  and  raspberry 
HLshes  that  nearly  hid  an  old  log  camp.  This  was 
the  only  structure  standing.  The  "hovel,"  or  horse 
camp  had  tumbled  in.  and  the  rook  camp  was  un- 
roofed. The  main  camp  was  still  in  fair  repair 
and  tnere  was  a  curl  of  smoke  from  its  funnel. 
Three  men,  who  had  evidently  heard  the  clatter  of 
the  wheels  against  stones  long  before  the  van  came 
m  sight,  were  standing  well  out  in  front  of  the 
camp.  "^ 

"It's  Lud!"  one  of  them  ejaculated 

and'^U.pp'd''*'*'"  '"'"  ''*  '^"'^•-  °'  '""^  ^'-^'"^ 

"He  has  .stabbed  him.sclf  with  a  pi^ce  ot  mince 

pie.      replh-d    the    old    man.     Although    his    worSs 

BHonu'r'r!^''  '^''  ^'*''  ^'•*'"'    He  .scowled lu 
flhook  h.9  head,  as  if  to  check  his  questions. 
t>o  you  mean  he's  stabbed?" 
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Before  Doody  could  reply,  and  while  he  was 
making  a  warning  gesture  toward  the  van,  a  muf- 
fled howl  came  from  the  bowels  of  that  vehicle. 

"What  is  that?"  a.sked  one  of  the  men,  dropping 
back  a  little  way  in  sudden  alarm. 

"It's  a  royal,  ring-tailed  tiger  that  I've  bnmg  in 
for  you  as  a  watch-dog."  replied  Doody.  "I  picked 
him  up  down  here  in  the  road  a  piece.  And  he's 
got  ears!"  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  "Help  me  to 
take  off  these  bosses." 

The  men  obeyed,  looking  inquiry  at  him  all  the 
time;  but  he  refused  to  open  his  mouth  until  they 
were  behind  the  camp,  where  there  was  picket- 
ing ground  for  the  animals. 

"Now.  first  of  all,"  said  Doody,  facing  them,  "I 
took  Annis's  place  for  the  trip  in  here  because  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you  that  I  can  tell  better 
than  he  can.  and  furthermore,  I've  had  stuff  yard- 
ed along  the  Daigle  road  for  a  long  time  that  he 
couldn't  get  hold  of,  because  he  didn't  know  how 
to  handle  the  folks.  I've  brought  it  along."  He 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  van. 

The  men  nodded  in  eager  assent. 

"And  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  straight  facta 
about  Salter's  scrape." 


We  Cheerful  Plowman 

HELFING  THK  BEGGAR! 

T  NEVER  see  a  bcRitar  beg  when  seated  on  a  box 
*  or  keg  without  a  hasty  delving  down  to  dig  him 
up  a  half  a  crown.  He  may  be  dirty  as  a  store  on 
darkened  streets  in  Baltimore:  he  may  be  cooked 
m  alcohol  or  bearded  like  a  print  of  Saul;  he  may 
have  written  on  his  brow  the  remnants  of  an  alley 
row— but  be  that  thus  or  be  it  not  I  ditch  all  phil- 
osophic thought  and  from  my  Jeans  I  windlass  up 
a  quarter  for  his  open  cup. 

Of  course  I  know  what  sages  say  about  his  spree 
the  coming  day;  of  course  I  know  that  learned 
pents  say  men  should  use  their  common  sense  when 
moved  by  philanthropic  hearts  to  give  a  dollar  or  its 
parts.  A  dry  professor  clothed  in  specs  who  gives 
advice  by  quarts  and  pecks  once  said  to  me  "You 
do  a  wrong  when  you  support  the  begging  throng. 
As  long  as  coin  goes  in  the  cup  the  beggar  will  not 
uoister   up. 

"You  think  your  heart  is  super-kind,  you  feel  vou 
have  n  sweetened  mind,  but  think,  my  friend  of 
yeai-s  to  come  when  you  are  giving  to  a  bum.  Think 
hard  about  your  grandson  s  kid.  or  his  great-grand- 
child God  forbid  that  generations  yet  unborn 
.should  have  their  beggars  all  forlorn!  We  must 
not  patroni/e  the  jay  who  a.sk.s  thin  dimes  beside 
he  way  or  we  .shall  keep  alive  a  breed  whose  sons 
our  sons  will  havo  to  feed." 

Y,..^,   tluKs   th.-y   i.rea.-h.   but    look!     I  vow   I  see  a 

nm\  I  have  m«n,.y  m  my  jeans.  Shall  I  slip  by  and 
p.-iss  h.m  up,  J,ust  drop  some  precepts  in  his  cup? 
.Not   on   your    life'     Hello,    my    man.    Here    go   three 

X  .7'„n".  l'"""  """  ''"  *'">•  >'""'-«^'f  three'^modern 
Ml   vm.r     ?  ke,.p  aw.ay  from  dives   and   knave.s.    Go 

anVZs.rrnt.""   "'*'  ''•""''''■   ^»'-   -f"^%-t 


The  faces   of  the   men   grew   white  under 
tan. 

"You  needn't  get  scared  yet,"  Doody  ViH 
"but  1  ain't   sayin'   that   you  needn't  feel  j  i 
worried.     When    I   was    at    Dirty   Donald's  &, 
came   polin'    up-stream   lickety-split,   and  h«  . 
blubberin'  that  he'd  shot  and  killed  Fightin'  M 
Flanders.    Hold  on!    Keep  still  a  minute!  Nol 
hadn't  killed  him.    He'd  shot  him,   though,  i 
found  Fightin'  John  at  Ubal's  place,  keeled  up  l 
bed  with  a  lump  of  lead  in  his  leg  and  more  J 
talk  in  his  mouth  than  I  ever  listened  to  be(o] 
There  are  three  deputy  marshals  after  Salter  i 
more   comin',   so   John   told    me.    But  they 
catch  him. 

"There  were  some  of  the  up-river  boys  at  i 
old's  to  divide  with  me  on  the  last  opium  job, 
they  took  Salter  and  the  jingles — and  that's « 
you  are  stutterin'  to  find  out!  Yes,  they  tookl 
ter  and  the  jingles,  and  it  was  lucky  they  « 
there  to  take  him,  for  all  he  had  sense  to  do 
to  blart  like  a  calf  and  pole  straight  ahead.  .. 
liquor  and  scare  he  was  about  gone  to  pieces.' 

"Did  John  Flanders  know  what  Salter  was 
ryin'?"  gasped  one  of  the  listeners.  He  turned i 

"Naw!"  snorted  the  old  man.  "If  he'd  had  i 
least  suspicion,  he'd  have  been  out  and  after  „ 
leg  or  no  leg.  John  thinks  it  was  only  more  of  t 
old  stuff  -  straight  smugglin'.  Thinks  Salter  - 
drunk  when  he  shot,  and  don't  have  any  idea  « 
Salter  was  fighting  so  for.  But  he's  a  weak  sis 
boys.    You  can't  ever  send  him  up-river  againll 

"It's  fools  that  always  have  the  best  lud 
growled  one.  "You  know  why  we've  sent  : 
on  the  jobs.  Deputies  haven't  noticed  him,  ... 
one  of  us  tryin'  to  get  through  would  stir  up  I 
whole  pack." 

"I've  come  to  the  conclusion  the  last  few  wei, 
that  1  m  considerable  of  a  fool  myself,"  snapp( 
Doody,  "but  I  ain't  fool  enough  to  try  any  m 
river  jobs  yet  a  while!  That  shot  was  like  tost 
a  rock  into  a  hornet's  nest.  They're  buzzin'  son 
thin'  lively  just  now.  I  can  tell  you  that,  genu 
He  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "I  don't  believe  i 
of  us  want  the  job  just  now.  How  much  have; 
got  made  up?" 

"Risin'  a  thousand  halves  and  about  the 
of  quarters." 

<<  A  >rD  as  near  as  I  could  get  out  of  that  blul 
/\  berin'    Salter,   it    was   quite   a  lot  that 
took  with  him." 

"Seven   hundred  of  each,   and  the  best  we 
done,"  replied  one  of  the  three.    "We  put  in  a  litt 
more  silver,  and  it  has  took  that  grea.sy  feel  i 
and  helps  the  millin'  of  'em.    I  tell  you.  that  1 
lot  would  fool  the  best  of  'em."    He  spoke  in  toi 
of  pride. 

"I  didn't  open  the  parcels,  for  the  boys  got  a« 
in  a  hurry,"  said  Doody,  "but  Salter  allowed  I 
how  the  last  Jinglers  was  worth  fightin'  for.  I  da 
approve  of  Insertin'  lead  into  custom  inspectoi 
but  I  own  up  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  the  cii 
ters  scoop  in  what  you  and  me  and  the  others  h«^ 
sweat  over  so  long." 

"I'd  like  to  see  one  of  them  loafers  of  insp«cto( 
hist   that  stamp  weight   a  few   thousand  times| 
grumbled  one,  showing  his  calloused  palms. 
"Or  file  millin'  till  his  fingers  were  most 
off,"  .said  another. 

"Or  frizzle  himself  over  a   meltin'-pot  some! 
these  hot  nights' "  grumbled  the  third. 

"Or   paddle   rivers  and   tote   round   carriers 
live   on   beans   and   bacon,   and  dicker  wnth 
nucks,  and  try  to  manage   infernal  fool.sl"  add 
Doody.     His  brow   knitted,   and  he  turned  to« 
the  van,  as  if  listening.    The  men  had  been  so  «J 
.sorbed   in   his   narration   of  Salter's   troubles   ' 
they  had  not  mentioned  the  mysteriou.s  taptive 

"Well,"  said  Doody,  "I've  got  as  nice  a  bunch  < 
pewter  from  those  Daigle  road  folks  as  you  e*'^ 
laid  eyes  on — and  some  silver." 
He  pointed  at  the  van. 
"Yes,   I've   got    that   plunder  in   the  cart  thert 
and  we  all  know  how  to  use  it,  but  I've  got  somj 
thing  else  that  I  don't  know  so  well  what  to 
with." 

The  men  gathered  round  him,  their  eyes  sparij 
ling  with  curiosity. 

"It's  something  that   I  didn't  dare  leave  rou 
outside,  and  it's  something  that  I  really  diJn't  i 
to  bring  along,  but  between  the  two  i  brought 
And  now  it's  what  to  do  with  it." 

The  old  man  surveyed  them  with  kn  -ttcd  bro»'J 
as  he  reflected  on  the  inconveniences  if  this  si'>| 
ation.  Then  he  briefly  related  his  experience  ^H 
Shain  Searway,  and  with  his  Immediate  prcdcce^ 
sor,  the  youth  abandoned  at  Toban  Jaw.". 

"It  all  comes  of  havin'  to  shift  patiner.''."  ff' 
eluded  the  old  man,  mournfully.  "As  l.nK  a«"^ 
Cowallis  stayed  alive,  I  never  was  in  tin.-*  kinJ ' 
a  mix-up.  It  was  bow-paddle,  .stern-p»  i'll^''  >'";, 
and  a  .swing  together  with  him  and  iw.  '*"''•!'' 
know  it!  I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  lin'i  """"'l 
one.  I  was  too  old  to  do  it.  Here's  what  -s  coiii« 
it!"  and  he  waved  a  despondent  fist  in  the  mf 
tiou  of  the  van. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Hard  Lesson 

By  EDITH  L.  REID 

. /■«  y|- OTHER,  I  can't  be  in  the  pageant  be- 
•  •  \\/m  cause  I  was  late  to  practice  today  and 
•!-"-■-  mis.sed  one  rehearsal  last  week,"  cried 
Elizat>elh  who  had  rushed  into  the  house  and  now 
burst  into  tears. 

•Who  said  so?"  Mrs.  Tilton  inquired. 

■•Mi.-;s  Merton.  She  said— it— was— the  rule," 
sobbed  ?31izabeth. 

"What  made  you  late  today?"  her  mother  asked. 

•I  .stopped— to  look-  at  Lucy's  new  tricycle, 
and  1  was   riding   it— and   forgot— to   go— to   the 
church." 

As  the  discussion  went  on,  Mrs.  Tilton  recalled 
that  Lucy  had  chosen  last  week  to  go  on  an  all-day 
picnic,  knowing  she  would  miss  the  rehearsal. 
"Didn't  you  know  about  the  rule  for  those  in  the 
pageant  ?"  she  asked. 

"Ves."  Lucy  acknowledged,  "but  I  thought  I 
would  only  mi.ss  rehearsal:  I  didn  t  know  I'd  be 
late  afterwards     but-  I  was!" 

"And  I  have  your  costume  more  than  half  done. 
1  wa.^  talking  to  Patsy's  mother  this  morning,  and 
we  ih.  Plight  we  would  finish  the  costumes  for  you 
girls  to-night." 

•Fnt.-^yll  be  In  it  and  I  won't,"  was  Elizabeth's 
next  thought,  followed  by,  "Oh,  Mother-do  some- 
thing: Ku  and  coax  Miss  Merton  to 
let  nie  be  in  the  pageant  anyway! 
Plea.se  do.   Mother." 

Mrs.  Tilton  looked  very  serious. 
The  pageant  was  an  important  an- 
nual affair.  All  the  lovely  and  spe- 
cially talented  little  girls  were  to  ap- 
pear .She  had  felt  proud  to  have  her 
own  little  daughter  cho.sen.  But  Eliz- 
abeth was  of  a  careless  disposition, 
and  needed  to  be  taught  the  meaning 
of  consequences. 


.\   LoHson    Learned 

"N'l.  I  don't  think  I  shall  speak  to 
Mi.«!.s  Merton  about  this.  You  .see.  if 
a  pageant  is  to  be  a  success  it  takes 
mu<!i  time  and  effort,  and  the  teach- 
er.'; ;ind  leaders  must  know  which  girls 
are  l-pendable.  There  mu:^t  be  fixed 
rulc.^   to   govern   such   undertakings." 

At  this  decision  the  wails  broke 
forth  anew  and  lasted  far  past  .-ui)- 
per  time.  Elizabeth  .sulked  for  a  day 
or  two.  bvit  her  mother,  true  to  her 
Convi.  tiiins,  finished  the  costume  and 
pres(  iitcd  it  to  Mi.ss  Merton  for  the 
use  of  the  little  girl  who  was  to  take 
F.liz.i!.ith's  place. 

Ttic  mother  knew  that  there  wa.s  a 
primijilc  involved  that  was  wider  in 
Knp,-  than  might  appear  on  the  .sur- 
face The  great  and  relentless  law  of 
con.scijuences  dominated  the  situation. 
Since  con.sequences  are  on  hand  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  of  life's  activ- 
ities, the  wi.se  cour.se  was  to  give  a 
'e.s.s(m  in  results  although  it  was  tem- 
porarily not  plea.sant. 

Several  months  later,  when  two  of 
Elizih.th's  teachers  told  Mrs.  Tilton 
that  Klizabeth  was  much  more  prompt 
ti  a. »  and  more  considerate  of  rules 
wid  suggestions  than  .she  had  been  in 
the  past,  and  inquired  ab<iut  the 
tourse  of  discipline  she  had  been  fol- 
'owing.  the  mother  felt  that  she  had 
*"n  K  worth  while  victory.  Yet  how 
■"wy  parents  would  have  had  her 
cour.ige?  An  excu.se,  a  patched-up 
Plau.sihie  explanation  of  why  Eliza- 
"*th  had  to  miss  rehearsal  or  be 
'arily.  would  have  won  a  pardon  in 
the  (  ise  of  as  influential  a  family  as 
her.s  but  how  great  would  have  been 
*he  los.s  to  Elizabeth!  National  Kin- 
•Jergartcn  Ass'n. 


in  the  home  may  mean  happier  and  more  success- 
ful school  children. 

The  last-minute  himt  for  wraps,  rubbers,  caps, 
and  over-shoes  is  a  daily  cause  of  temper  and 
worry  in  many  homes,  and  this  source  of  trouble 
can  be  removed  by  having  a  place  for  each  article 
for  each  child. 

A  clothes  closet  on  the  first  floor  may  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  hangers  for  coats  placed  low 
enough  for  the  children  to  reach,  .shelves  of  the 
right  size  for  over-shoes  and  hats,  and  drawers 
with  partitions  for  gloves  or  mittens.  Snap  clothes- 
pins marked  with  the  child's  name  keep  pairs  of 
rubbers  together. 

If  there  is  a  radiator  in  the  closet,  damp  clothes 
may  be  hung  on  their  regrular  hangers  to  dry.  Lin- 
oleum on  the  floor  makes  it  easy  to  keep  the  place 
clean.  When  the  children  are  taught  the  habit  of 
going  directly  to  the  wardrobe  when  they  come 
into  the  house  and  putting  each  article  of  clothing 
in  its  proper  place,  time  and  tempers  will  no  longer 
be  lost  in  searching  for  mislaid  articles. 

Shelves  for  school  books,  and  a  definite  place  in 
the  kitchen,  where  each  child  can  leave  his  lunch 
box  at  night  and  find  it  packed  ready  in  the  mo!-n- 
ing,  also  help.  N.  Y.  State  College. 


Care  of  the  Ears 

By  R.  G.  BEACHLEY.  M.  D.,  Dr.  P.  H., 
and  NEJLL,  C.  WESTCOTT 


Keep  the  small  child  open-minded  toward  new 
foods  by  introducing  them  in  small  amounts,  well 
prepared  and  inviting  to  the  eye. 


Pillows  Brighten  the  Home 


Places  for  Wraps 

A  lif'GULAR  place  for  wraps. 
*  V  iver-shoos,  .school  b<Kiks,  and 
'undi  iKjxes  will  work  wonders  In 
Domes  where  there  are  children  of 
^h()o\  age.  Just  a  few  simple  changes 


THESE  pillows  come  stamped  on 
fine  quality  black  all  wool  felt. 
Simply  cut  on  lines  designated  on 
material  and  use  a  colored  rayon  taf- 
feta to  back  up  the  cut  out  and  for 
the  back  of  the  pillow.  This  material 
we  furnish,  together  with  the  black 
wool   felt. 

No.  .1361.  "fuchia"  is  a  convention- 
al design  of  exceptional  beauty.  For 
backing  up  the  pillow  and  back  of  the 
pillow,  silk  rayon  is  furnished  in  rose 
only. 

No.  3362,  "ship".  This  design  is  the 
old  time  square  rig  ship  under  full 
sail.  Blue  rayon  only  for  backing  i.-i 
furnished. 

No.  XW4.  "hearts."  This  design 
brings  to  our  mind  cupid  and  his  dart. 
Uayon   in   tangerine   furnished. 


No.  3366,  "propo.sal."  This  design 
has  all  the  dignity  of  the  old-time 
school  ladv  and  gentleman.  Rayon  in 
orchid  for  backing  up  the  design  and 
back  of  pillow. 

No.  33(57,  "peacock."  This  d'\sign 
illustrates  a  pert  ancl  saucy  bird  amid 
hi.s  own  beauty  and  that  of  the  nearby 
flowers.    Silk  rayon  in  gr^-en. 

No.  3370.  "lonesome.  "  This  design 
illustrates  the  young  lady  enjoying 
the  be;tuties  of  the  sun  porch  and 
gazing  far  afield.  Blue  rayon  for  the 
barking  design  and  back  of  th.'  pillow- 
Is  furnished. 

Price  of  .iny  one  pillow  as  i!lus- 
tiated.  including  the  rayon  in  color 
designit>'d  is  only  SI  00.  postpaid  .\>1- 
dress  Kinbri>idery  Department,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


hJRE  is  probably  no  lonelier  person  in  the 
world  than  the  deaf  person.  If  deafness 
comes  in  later  life  the  victim  generally  has 
some  recourse  to  things  which  interest  him.  Deaf- 
ness is  a  tragedy  at  any  age  but  to  the  age  of 
childhood  it  shuts  out  even  more  beauty  and  com- 
panionship. It  shuts  the  door  to  a  wealth  of  this 
world's  treasures  that  should  be  open  to  all.  Teach 
the  child  to  protect  the  ^ar. 

This   is   what   the   U.    S.   Public    Health   Service 
has  to  say  about  your  ears: 

"The  human  ear  is  a  very  sensitive  organ.  The 
outer  ear,  the  part  you  see.  is  a  sort  of  sound  col- 
lector which  directs  sound  into  the  outer  pas.sage 
leading  to  the  ear  drum.  The  pa.ssage  is  winding 
and  tortuous  to  break  up  the  sound.  Ear  wax  is 
provided  by  nature  in  the  passage  to  catch  small 
loreign  substances,  such  as  insects  or  dust,  that 
might  do  harm  to  the  delicate  structure  within.  It 
is  a  dangerous  practice  to  put  anything  in  the 
ears  or  to  remove  wax,  except  that  portion  which 
may  be  .seen.  At  the  end  of  the  outer  passage  is 
a  tightly  stretched  bit  of  membrane  called  the  ear 
drum.  Behind  it  is  another  pa.ssage  leading  to  the 
throat.  Three  tiny  bones  form  a  bridge  across  the 
passage,  the  middle  ear,  it  is  called, 
cormecting  the  drum  with  the  inner 
ear  where  the  nerve  endings  from  the 
brain  terminate. 

The.se  nerves,  like  tiny  telephone 
wires,  carry  the  sound  impre.ssion  to 
the  brain.  Waves  of  sound  entering 
the  ear  vibrate  this  drum.  This  moves 
the  tiny  Ixmes  and  thus  transmits 
sound.  Defects  in  hearing  are  some- 
times due  to  impacted  wax  in  the 
outer  ear,  to  running  ears  or  an  in- 
fection in  the  middle  ear.  Many  of 
these  troubles  can  be  corrected 
Measles,  diphtheria,  pneumonia  or  in- 
fluenza quite  often  leave  the  hearing 
defective  and  it  is  very  important  to 
know  this  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
.sible  so  that  the  ear  may  be  treated 
properly  before  the  defects  become 
serious." 

The  child  who  appears  to  be  inat- 
tentive or  "wool-gathering  "  and  who 
does  not  do  particularly  well  in  his 
class  is  often  a  victim  of  slight  deaf- 
ness. He  is  unjustly  blamed  for  his 
inatt'>nti'iri  and  his  low  standing  in 
class.  Have  the  child  examined  bv  i 
specialist  before  the  matter  becom>T 
serious. 

The  old  adage  that  "nothing  smaller 
than  one's  elbow"  should  be  placed  in 
the  ear  is  a  g'X>d  one  to  teach  chil- 
dren. 


Poached  Egg  Surprise 

COMP.\NY  for  lunch— you  want 
something  extra  appetizing  and 
unusual,  yet  not  hard  to  make,  be- 
cause you  would  rather  be  on  the 
porch  with  your  guests  than  in  the 
kitchen.  Try  this  easy  recipe  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  next 
time  you  encounter  this  problem,  for 
all  the  ingredients  are  likely  to  be  on 
hand.  It's  a  good  Sunday  supper  dish, 
too. 

One  pint  milk,  fotir  tablesp<ions  but- 
ter, three  tablespoons  flour,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  fine 
chopped  greon  pepper,  six  eggs,  six 
large  rounds  to.-i.sted  bread,  one-half 
pound  soft  sharp-tl.avoied  cheese. 

Ptipare  a  cream  sauce  of  the  milk, 
butter,  flour  and  salt,  and  adil  the 
green  pepper  Cover  the  toast  with 
thin  slices  of  cheese.  Meanwhile  |ioach 
the  eggs  in  salted  water  until  firm, 
place  on  the  cheese,  and  pour  the 
hot  sauce  over  all.  Serve  at  once 
o^___ 

Equal  parts  of  French  diessing  and 
.sour  cream  beaten  together  make  a 
pleasantly  tart,   thick  salad  dressing. 
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TWO      HELPERS 


# 


INSTEAD     OF    ONEAiN    EVERY     BAR 


;  niiats  ii'/iu 


I 


you  DON'T 

HAVE  TO  PAMPER 

FELS-NAPTHA 


Wash  jnsi  a<  yn«  like.  Fels-Naptha 
works  cvcellently  in  tub  or  machine. 
It°<>  line  fnr  soakin);  or  hoilinfi.  It  does 
a  splendid  job  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  even 
cool  water.  \e%  indeed,  any  and  every 
way  you  use  it,  Fels-Naptha  gives  you 
<  xtva  help. 

With  fSood  reason,  too.  For 
Fels-Naptha  isn't  "just  soap."  It  is 
liood  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty 
ri  dirt-loosening  naptha.  You  can  smell 
the  naptha!  So  here  are  two  safe,  active 
cleaners  instead  of  one — two  cleaners 
that  work  together  under  all  conditions, 
loosening  stubborn  dirt  and  washing  it 
away  without  hard  rubbing. 

Next  washday,  take  advantage  of  this 
extra  help.  See  how  much  quicker  and 
easier  it  makes  your  washing!  How 
*.weet  and  clean  it  gets  your  clothes! 
Notice,  too,  how  gentle  Fels-Naptha  is 
to  the  hands.  Thai's  because  it  works 


so  quickly  that  you  don't  have  them  in 
water  so  long. 

Try  this  extra  help  for  household 
cleaning  too.  Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer's  today — and  discover  this  bar- 
gain in  value.  .4  bargain  that  brings  you 
not  more  soap,  but  more  help.  Extra 
help  that  saves  you! 

•        *        • 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 

.send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a 

Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Felc-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-9-27 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE     GOLDEN    BAR    WITH     THE     CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


HfU 


GHTI1VG 


I  He  Naiinniil  Carhidc  for  house  liKhting.  Bener 
qiialit>-.  Lower  c<iM<.  Improves  generator  qptr- 
a'ion.  A«l«  your  dealer  for  Naiinnal  in  the  RED 
DRl'M.  Write  us  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

NATIONAL  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Buildins  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Co/tst  to  Coast  Serfice 


NATIONAL 
CARBIDE  ^ 


WAS  $175 
Complete 

for 
6-Room 
House 


NOW 
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The  cMew 

WI>iOLA  Parlor  Heater 

Voinhlnv»   E«*onomieai 

4lp«*rafif»n  and  Beauty 

o/  Appparanre 

Now  you  ran  |iOh»eB8  a  beautiful 
Parlor  Healer  built  to  pivc  long, 
trouble-free  and  eronnniioal  service. 
The  NEW  WinuU  Parlor  Healer 
liii-  been  praised  by  leading!  heating 
en(;ineer»  ati  a  ."love  of  superior 
iiii-rit.  Scientific  arrangement  of 
ilraft  control,  pratei)  and  heal 
radiation  have  made  the  Winola 
llie  t'hoioe  of  thoiifiands  of  familieH. 
Have  your  l<H'al  dealer  explain  how 
II  stove  ^o  beautiful  combines 
economy  with  its  attractive 
iippeuni  nee, 

A  liliornl  Wincroft  .Vyear  Cnarantee 
Hoiiil   i«  jrivcn   with   e\ery   Zinnia. 

WiniTofl   Klove  Works 
.llldiliofown.  Pennsylvania 


Ciifieiira  Soap 

World -Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Man-Ill    DocVk    .   JgOOivrloii 
lloaiy     Mind     .     ; nil  \wt  IftO 
AttrncMlxa    inrr^    rti    ;;    A    4 
uii'k  uld  rlili'ka.       CO  D    I'ar 
>•««   r*id     li""V    li»«  arrlral. 

J.  k.  Baumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Mothers  Blamed 

By   LOUISE  WHITE  WATSON 

SUPPLEMENTING  Edgar  L.  Vin- 
cent's article  in  the  August  16th 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  every 
line  of  which  I  heartily  endorse,  I 
wonder  how  many  mothers  realize 
that  much  of  the  cruelty  dealt  by 
their  sons  to  their  home  animals  lies 
at  their  door? 

A  friend  of  mine  informed  me  she 
had  ceased  visiting  a  dear  friend  who 
lives  on  a  most  inviting  farm  with 
every  modem  convenience  to  make 
the  work  a  minimum,  therefore  allow- 
ing time  for  entertainment  of  guests 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  simply 
because  of  the  unchecked  cruelty  ex- 
hibited by  the  son  of  the  house  toward 
the  farm  animals. 

"One  evening,"  she  remarked,  "we 
were  all  .seated  on  the  large  porch  in 
happy  mood  after  a  day's  outing, 
when  enjoyment  was  to  the  front.  We 
were  relating  different  incidents  of 
the  day.  laughing  over  this  and  that, 
when  Rover,  a  beautiful  dog,  attract- 
ed by  our  voices,  strolled  to  the  steps 
with  tail  wagging  joyously.  Without 
a  word  of  warning,  the  son  lifted  hi.s 
foot,  took  Rover  under  the  jaw,  and 
with  a  harsh  'Get  away  from  here,' 
sent  him  sprawling  into  the  yard.  I 
was  horrified!  My  day's  outing  was 
spoiled.  And  all  that  the  mother  said 
was,  'Run  away.  Rover.  You  annoy 
Son." 

I.  too,  was  horrified,  and  then  my 
friend  continued,  "That  was  but  one 
instance.  On  another  occasion,  the 
car  being  in  demand  by  the  father. 
Son  was  forced  to  use  the  horse  and 
carriage  much  to  his  disgust,  to  con- 
vey us  to  a  neighbor's  where  we  were 
invited  to  spend  the  day. 

"The  horse  stepped  forward  a  pace 
or  two  before  Son  gave  the  word,  and 
then  I  witnessed  another  almost  un- 
believable exhibition  of  temper,  with 
an  "I'll  show  you  what's  what!' 
thrown  in  during  the  fracas.  I  turn- 
ed to  my  friend  with  strong  disap- 
proval, and  said,  'And  you  allow 
that!'  only  to  be  met  with,  'I  find  it 
best  not  to  interfere.  It  only  prolongs 
the   unpleasantness'." 

Mothers  never  know  what  the  out- 
come of  uncontrolled  temper  may  lead 
to.  More  than  one  convict  has  been 
known  to  place  the  blame  at  his 
mother's  door  for  allowing  him  to 
go  unchecked  when  anger  seized  him. 

Our  presidents  of  the  United  States. 
with  their  love  of  animals,  are  setting 
a  noble  example  to  the  younger  gen- 
erations. Mark  Twain,  with  his  kit- 
tens, Albrt  Payson  Terhune  with  his 
Collies,  Commandr  Byrd,  presented 
with  a  much-prized  medal  by  the  Hu- 
mane Society  for  his  kind  treatment 
of  his  dogs  during  their  hard  exist- 
ence on  the  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  all  give  convincing  evidence  that 
brutality  is  severely  frowned  upon  by 
the  men  and  women  who  count. 
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Grape-Nut  Raisin  Pie 

THREE-FOURTHS  cup  grape-nuts, 
one  and  one-half  cups  brown 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  vinegar,  three 
tablespoons  butter,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon salt,  three-fourths  cup  chopped 
raisins,  two  and  one-half  cups  hot 
water. 

Combine  ingredients  and  cook  ten 
I  minutes.    Cool.     Pour   Into   a   pastry- 
lined  pie  plate  and  cover  with  one-half 
inch  strips  of  paste  aroimd  edge.  Bake 
about  40  minutes.      Addie  Folsom. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Sundry  Observation  on 
Valparaiso 

(Ccmtinued  from  page  5.) 
table  and  they  were  of  six  countries 
Chile,  Scotland,  Prance,  Germany. 
Switzerland  smd  the  TTnlted  States. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  German  sat 
side  by  side  and  discussed  the  folly  of 
war  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
we  all  agreed  with  them.  My  Scotch 
friend  told  me  that  he  has  a  thriving 
congregation  made  up  of  members  ol 
nmny  denominations  all  worshiping 
and  working  together.  The  world 
does  move. 


OS 

TOASTIES 

18  ttie  wakeiup 
breakfast  —  jibe 
wake-up  luncb! 

iCJorgeously  good 

fdr  littte  folk/--  and 

big  folks, /too! 

So  eaiUy  digested  it  releate* 
quick  new  energy  ko  the  bod)' 


\ 


The  Wakek'^^p  Ftfod! 


O  I'M'  o.  r.  CMf. 
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Poultrymen  in  Wales 

By   H.  C.  KNANDEL 

THE  party  left  Euston  Station, 
London,  on  the  8:05,  which  was 
;i  special  train  for  Leaming- 
ton. While  we  were  assigned  to  the 
wrong  train  by  the  railroad  officials, 
nevertheless  we  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  Haqier 
Adams  Agricultural  College  near 
XewTJort.  Salop.  This  college  offers 
a  two-year  course  to  students  of  ag- 
riculture and  is  the  leading  agricul- 
tural college  in  the  British  Isles.  Ex- 
cellent experimental  work  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  second  largest  egg-lay- 
ing contest  in  the  world  is  held  at 
this  in.stitution.  Not  only  are  chick- 
ens trapnested  but  ducks  as  well.  Ex- 
cellent records  have  been  obtained 
and  the  British  folks  are  in  great 
favor  of   the   institution. 

We  left  Liverpool  early  on  tlie 
morning  of  August  1st  for  North 
Wales.  What  a  treat  this  was!  We 
passed  through  good  agricultural 
land,  grazing  areas  and  finally  reach- 
ed the  mountainous  district  of  North 
Wales.  The  road  cut  in  between  the 
mountains,  on  the  sides  of  which 
sheep  were  grazing  in  great  numbers, 
a  typical  scene  in  rural  Wales. 

Contest  Lasts  Eighteen  Years 

At  the  Llysfasi  Farm  Institute 
near  Ruthin  we  were  entertained  to 
a  most  bountiful  luncheon.  A  large 
tent  had  been  erected  and  all  the  400 
pests  were  asked  to  take  chairs  and 
participate  in  an  unusual  meal.  After 
luncheon  we  bid  adieu  to  generous 
Wel'h  hospitality.  We  passed  through 
beautiful,  mountainous  country',  fin- 
ally coming  to  Llanberis.  We  visited 
Caernarvon  Castle  and  then  on  to 
Bangor  At  this  place  we  left  our 
buses  1 16  in  number)  and  journeyed 
by  special  train  to  Holyhead.  This 
town  U  situated  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Walos.  From  there  we  took  a  spe- 
cial ste.amer  for  Kingstown  and  then 
a  special  train  to  Dublin. 

A  long  train  ride  was  taken  the 
next  day  to  Cork,  a  distance  of  about 
185  miles.  Conveyances  met  us  at 
the  train  and  whirled  us  to  the  Mun- 
ster  In.stitute  where  the  Irish  Free 
State  government  entertained  us  to 
a  most  elaborate  luncheon.  After 
lunch  we  inspected  the  egg-laying 
contest  and  the  poultry  work. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  most 
outstanding  in  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  poultry  and  that  is  that  few  hens 
we  kept  to  the  acre  and.  due  to  the 
heav>'  rainfall,  tender  grass  range  is 
always  available.  Here  in  the  Irish 
Free  .State  was  an  egg-laying  contest 
Which  had  been  in  operation  for  IS 
years  and  the  houses  never  moved. 
yet  th-re  was  an  abundance  of  grass 
»bout  those  houses. 

Visit    IJnen    Mill 

The  buildings  were  so  constructed 
^t  all  trapnesting  was  done  on  the 
outside  .so  that  the  attendant  did  not 
liave  to  enter  the  house,  thus  pre- 
ventinR  undue  excitement  to  the  bi'-as 
wd  also  resulting  in  a  saving  in  la-  ! 
bor. 

Sunday,  August  3rd,  was  spent  ai  i 
'day  of  rest  in  the  morning.  Most  of  I 
^  attinded  church  services.  In  the 
Jjjtemoon  vrc  toured  through  the 
^'icklow  mountains  to  the  farm  of 
^Ir  Robert  Barton  at  Glendalough. 
From  this  farm  about  50,000  birds 
*fe  annually  sold  for  meat  purposes, 
jje  varieties  being  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
>\hite    I.,oghoms    and    Light    Sussex. 

On  Monday,  August  4th,  we  loft 
««  hotfl  at  6:00  a.  m.  for  B-Mast, 
irrivini;  at  9:10  a.  m.  Here  some  of 
"'  visit. ..i  a  linen  mill  and  others  the 
'Upbuilding  works.  The  particiilar 
2^  niiU  which  I  visited  employed 
•'500  hands.  Girls  of  14  year.s  of  age 
^fi"?  employed  to  operate  the  ma- 
chincs. 

Thi.s  trip  is  real  work.  b\it  it  is 
*orth  everything  it  costs.  My  only 
Jffet  is  that  more  of  you  are  not 
•'ong;  With  us.  H.  C.  Knandel. 
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Lre  you  on 

the  tread -mill  of 

old  -  fashioned 
washdays 
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Two  to  SEVEN  minutes  in  the  Maytag  caat- 
aliuninum  tub  are  equal  to  an  hour  of  old-fashioned 
rubbing,  and  washday  is  changed  to  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two.  It  is  easier  on  the  clothes  and  easier 
on  you.  There  are  no  hard-to-wash  clothes  when 
you  own  a  Maytag. 

Wringing  is  easy  also  with  the  Maytag.  The 
new  type  roller  water  remover  extracts  the  water 
evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  garment,  and  flushes 
out  the  meshes  of  the  clothes  so  that  not  a  single 
speck  of  dirt  has  a  chance  to  hide.  You  get 
vastly  more  for  your  money  in  a  Maytag  because 
of  its  finer  construction  and  superior  performance. 

Powered  with  Electricity 
or  Gasoline 

The  first  self-powered  washer  was  a  Maytag, 
and  the  Majrtag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  of  today 
is  so  compact  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts  .... 
starts  with  a  step  on  the  pedal ....  has  but  four 
working  parts  ....  a  woman's  engine. 

A  Week's  Washing  FREE 

Oet  acquainted  with  the  new  Maytag  washday  free- 
dom. Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  Maytag. 
If  it  doesn't  sell  itself,  don't  keep  it.  Divided  pay- 
ments you'll  never  miss. 

THE    MAYTAG    COMPANY 


Newton,  Iowa 


Founded  1893 


Permaiiant    PhUadslphlk    Factorr    Branch. 

MmyttLK   Bldff.,   851-3   Horth   Broad   St.. 

PhUadelphia,    Pa. 


MAYTAvS 
Eiedric  Irontf 

Introduce*  another 
hoosehold  help.  A 
modem  portable 
troner,  of  Maytag 
quality  at  a  popu- 
lar price. 


Qium  end  M««< 
Griadcf   AtUdiiiiCNli 

These  extra  time  and 
latKir  tavera  are  appre- 
ciated by  Maytac  own- 
ers and  the  extra  cost 
U  worth  while.  Ask  the 
dealer  about  tbetn. 

F- 10-30 


3,500 
S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


PULLETS 

4  Months  Old.  $1.20  Each 

A  bargain  in  May-hatched  birds.  100 
pullets  for  $100.  f.o.b.  Stockton.  Send 
In  your  order  immediately  as  these 
puUeta  will  soon  be  gone. 

DIMC    TDCC    HATCHERY  and 

r  1IN1!«    1  KiLEs  POULTRY  farms 


Box  F. 


STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


Navy  Brand  Conetntratad  Butttrmilk 

From  TulMrculln  Tatted  Cows 

71  i>«r  rMi>  milk  iiolldt.  C  pet  rmt  liiitr  and  thi<-k 
M  m«tit<1  wiih  nil  rureiin  iimrt'dipiiu  n.'<1u.T« 
l.io-pii-JdiK  Slid  IfiM'iiH  dancr  (mm  ror<-uli  ■.is 
Inrrrtufs  cus  pro,lu<-tt'm  «ii(l  iifomot*-*  fertility  aiul 
hilrhalillily.  Omxl  for  ililrlu.  <>rtiilfti  stM  ItirliK 
lien«  RiMd  (llrert  rr.>ni  thi-  f.i.fnrv  In  b«rrcl«  of 
.it»u'    4M  lh»    ll.iir  hsrri'U.    Rluui   ami  II" 

mUSVILLE  DAIRY  PKODUCrs'fli.,  TmiSVILLE.  PA. 


ENGLISH    -    AMERICAN 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

$1.25  each  and  up. 

Free  rnnrr.  Kood  value.   FMn  If  on  rrfsrit. 

UUSa  LOCKS  FARMSk  r-XT  d.pi  Pottstown.  Pa. 


N|.\lB'(<Vhk 


SUMMER 
CHICKS 

•a«  DUCKLINGS 

<i    iH^t    quAlity.    raftace   iisid   and    live 
.irtuaj    ruar,inte<M      Summer    an  1    Vail 

('h:<'k.^   ah')    h:i<-klinir«  art*   IxNtt    ttir   iirnrtt.ti>l»  hroijtnii. 

Winter  m.at    un.l   Nprinit  mo     Huy   now  and  reap  Itif 

t'ri>nt«     Mamri-    l>r<T<lrt!i    at    rli:lit    I'riifs.    40    lirpwlj 

t  .   .■•'•r      I'M.ilou    KItKK 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,    Bsi  22,    CAIBIER.  OHIO 


^  ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

Wl.iU-  Wvan.l.ittM  an. I  Wliito  Ucx-kn.   }in  i\Q 

KT     Mil,      llarrt.'l      ll>. !,«       J'l  no     i,-r     Mit. 
.••TV    .Mn,.,l     »H  in    |»r    l.il     1.111",.    lli.<di-l 
pur.ii.tf,  1     t'ixli    iir    t"  O  l»     1'i.MT.tkti    l.iid 
C  IAS.    E.    ULSH.  Bravar  Spnnga,    Pa. 


•Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100;    $85  per  1,000;    Hrary  Miitd.  $8  pa  100 

IT'mi*  .s.riii-o    r  O.D.  loo's  Uvs  delivtrr  eiLiranl-M. 
CriAS.    F.    EWINO.  R.  I,  McClur*.    Pa, 


l\       I'l         CI.'    I         Wh.  &  Brd.    Rock*.  tS.OO-im 

Uaalitv  Loicks  >**■«>  **""*       i;.oo-ioo 

.\i.    fr  .in    f[.^»   riti.:i'.    w.»il    innt.-l    ft.i^ts     l.n>'    iiriMi'ti'l 
.irnstti     mil    un  lUtr    mitr-^tit...- 1      f.,t.tl-n    fni' 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS.     Boa  44.B*«tfrr  Sprmvi.Pa. 


□ 


White  Wyantfott'^t  iM  .tji*.  A  P  A.  CfHJ 
!!«•  I  l>iM>:iA0  Ir**^.  I,;iri:M  \\\'k*.  Ilravr  liven*. 
1    lUrt     I'ttC*       \Vp     l.,i>'      s|»-'   iHli/e^l      ill     th* 

ir-^'d   (or    -ill    ypar.-i     (  at^I"ini?    frvo 
Shrrmui  Bowdev.     Bx.  I9SB.     M«nifleld«  0. 


♦  ♦♦■•■♦♦♦■•^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■■■♦♦♦♦■♦■♦♦♦t 


^  "Write  for  booklet"  y 

TU^OKLETS  that  are  otler- 
cd  tlirDUijh  advertisements, 
usually  without  cost  to  you, 
.^t.ind  tlie  advertiser  any- 
wliere  from  ten  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  Me  is  willintj 
to  send  them  to  you  free  be- 
cnnse  he  hclievos  that  you 
are  really  interested  in  the 
!.:i>oi!s  or  the  service  he  has 
to  sell, 

Kr.id  the  .Tilvcrtiiomcnts  in  this 
(Mpcr.  \\'lu-n  booklets  .ire  otTcr- 
iil  on  sulijccts  in  wiiioh  yon  .nrc 
ititiTi'stcfl,  write  for  tliotn.  nicn- 
fioiiinii  thi.<i  (>ul>1ic.ition.  .Xdvcr- 
tiscil  Kooiis  of  known  quality  ,irc 
s.ifcr  to  huy  than  iin.iilvortiscil 
i;i»u(ls  of  nnknown  or  douhtfiil 
(in.ility.   Ro.iil  the  .TdvcrtisenuMits. 


TTTT'fr*M"r'l"i"i*T*i"i"l"l"H'T+'l'TT'H't 
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PASSING    EVENTS    IN    PICTURES 


A  Collection  of  Hohhies 


By  01  R  K.:\DERS 


MY  hobby,  or  sho  .M  I  say  hobbies, 
are  not  of  an  ordinary  nature. 
!  .y  chief  hobby  is  composition  writ- 
ing. I  partake  in  every  contest,  in 
short-story  writing,  essay,  in  fact, 
everything. 

Of  course,  when  one  is  not  yet 
through  school,  one  must  expect  dis- 
appointments. I  really  have  my  share, 
but  I  also  meet  w.nth  success  occa- 
sionally. And  when  I  do,  it  is  an  in- 
spiration to  push  onward. 

Then  there  is  the  thrill  of  having  a 
composition  under  the  eye  of  a  critic. 
I  have  a  scrap  book  filled  with  finish- 
ed and  partly  completed  stories. 

While  I  shall  never  be  an  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  or  a  Hawthorne.  I  hope  to 
continue  my  writing. 

I  believe  that  the  one  necessary 
element  is  "bull-dog  grit"  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  in  believing  that  I  have 
it. 

My  minor  hobby  is  pets,  including 
a  pet  gander,  chickens,  cow  and  kit- 
tens. Helen   Kirkheart. 

West  Virginia. 

•  *     * 
Mother  Doosn't  Approve 

MV  hobby  is  "reading"-  reading 
most  anything  from  advertise- 
ments to  serial  stories  and.  of  course, 
it  includes  "The  Young  People's 
Pa.ere." 

This   is   the  way   it  goes: 

"Cornelia,  come  and  dry  the  dishes.  " 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  chap- 
ter." 

Thirty  minutes  or  so  pass. 

"Cornelia,  did  you  dry  the  dishes?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot,  but  really  this  book 
Is  just  gorgeous.  ■ 

And  so  on. 

Mother  is  always  glad  when  I  am 
through  reading  a  book  but  I  "aint" 
— no  siree;  But  I  soon  get  another — 
don't   worry. 

You  might  ca'l  my  hobby  a  fault 
but  really  I  think  it's  a  nice  fault. 

But  it  does  .sort  of  make  me  cross 
when  T  am  right  in  the  heart  of  a 
"hold-up"  or  something  and  1  hear  a 
voice — "Come  and  dry  the  dishes, 
Cornelia"  or  "Time  to  go  to  bed. " 

And  I  suppose  it  makes  Mother 
cross  too.  that  I  have  to  be  in  .such 
an  important  part  just  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  hut  really  T  can't  help 
It,  can  I  ?       Cornelia  B.  Huntsman. 

Blair   coimty.    Pa. 

•  «     • 
C"one<'ti»    Postage    Stampn 

MY  pastime  hobliy  is  collecting 
postage  stamps.  I  do  not  send 
away  for  my  stamps  because  I  think 
it  a  great  deal  more  fun  to  collect 
them  myself. 

I  paste  my  stamps  in  a  small  note- 
book which  I  divide  into  sections.  In 
the  first  I  have  my  U.  S.  stamps;  in 
the  next  I  have  the  Canadian  and 
in  the  last  I  have  the  stamps  from 
many    foreign    countries. 

I  have  75  U.  S.  postage  stamps  be- 
sides the  airmail  stamps  of  which  I 
have  20  rectangiUar  shaped  and  15 
triangular. 

I  have  several  very  old  U.  S. 
stamps.  Some  are  dated  as  far  back 
as  1810.  T  have  one  celebrating  the 
first  railroad  in  the  ITnited  States 
Have  25  different  Canadian  stamps. 

1  have  three  French,  five  German, 
four  Spanish,  four  from  South  Africa 
and  one  Chinese,  making  a  total  of 
142  postage  stamps  which  I  collected 
myself.  Roy    E.    Melhorn. 

Pennsylvania. 

Will  Roy  please  send  an  address  for 
his    prize?— Editor. 

•  ♦     * 
From   the  Woodn 

MY  favorite  hobby  la  to  collect 
wild  flowers.  I  press  them  and 
then  paste  a  bit  of  paper  on  a  book 
and  then  slip  tho  flower  stem  through 
it 

Another  interesting  hobby  is  a  col- 


Dmwn  by   Melvin   Detweller 

lection  of  butterflies.  I  am  getting 
them  now  to  make  a  tray.  You  can 
use  a  regular  glass  tray  or  an  old 
picture   frame  with   glass. 

First  I  get  some  cardboard  and 
cut  it  out  the  size  of  the  tray  or 
frame;  next  I  get  some  milkweed 
down,  lay  it  on  the  cardboard  then 
put  pressed  flowers  and  weed  on  the 
milkweed  and  place  the  butterflies 
as  you  want.  When  finished,  nail  the 
tray  or  frame  to  the  cardboard. 

Julia  Hansel]. 

Julia  neglected  to  send  an  address. 

•  •     » 

Who    Has   a   Better   Hobby? 

MAYBE  you  think  my  hobby  is  a 
queer  one  but  I  enjoy  it,  for  it 
is  taking  care  of  the  baby.  Most  of 
you  would  think  it  would  be  work 
but  it  isn't  because  work  is  washing 
dishes,  cleaning  and  working. 

When  all  that  is  done  I  love  to  get 
the  baby  and  take  him  swimming  in 
the  creek.  I  set  him  in  a  shallow 
place  but  he  isn't  satisfied  until  he 
crawls  in  the  water  up  around  his 
neck  and  then  he  plays.  When  it  is 
time  I  take  him  home,  give  him  a 
bath,  dress  him  in  a  pretty  pair  of 
rompers  and  curl  his  hair.  Then  I 
give  him  his  supper  and  by  that  time 
he  is  u.sually  sleepy,  .so  T  take  him 
to  his  crib,  cover  him  with  his  blanket 
and  he  is  a.sleep.  Not  a  bit  of  trouble 
and    always    amusing. 

I  wonder  who  has  a  better  and 
more    interesting    hobby  ? 

Maryland.  Mary  Osborne. 

•  •     • 

Indian    Arrow    Heads 

I  HAVE  been  collecting  Indian  ar- 
row heads  for  about  five  years 
and  have  about  a  htmdred.  They  are 
all  of  different  kinds  of  material.  Most 
of  them  are  perfect. 

James    E.    Flahart. 
Pennsylvania. 

Editor's  note. — V.'hy  not  tell  us 
more  about  your  Indian  arrowheads. 
James.  The  Yoiing  People  would  be 
interested. 

•  *     • 
Bug«t  and  Butterflies 

COLLECTING  bugs,  butterflies  and 
millers  is  my  hobby,  I  find  it 
very  interesting  and  plea.sant  and  it 
also  proves  to  b»  educational. 

Last  spring  when  school  ended  I 
started  to  make  my  collection.  Every- 
one on  the  farm  from  baby  sister  to 
grandfather  assisted  me  All  kinds 
of  bugs  were  hro»ight  to  me  until  I 
had  my  boxes  full. 

I  used  boxes  of  medi\ini  width  and 
length  and  from  onr-half  to  one  inch 
in  height.  I  filled  the  bottom  with 
paper  and  put  a  layer  of  hospital  cot- 
ton on  top.  This  kind  of  cotton  is 
smooth  and  makes  the  boxes  look  at- 
tractive. Next  I  cut  all  the  card- 
board from  the  top  of  the  lid  except 
a   small    margin   in  which  is  glued  a 


piece  of  glass.    I  have  different  boxes 
for  each  type  of  insect. 

I  kill  the  bugs  by  shutting  them  in 
a  tight  can  or  dipping  them  in  kero- 
sene. I  put  them  in  the  open  air  till 
the  odor  of  the  kerosene  evaporates. 

This  is  a  very  inexpensive  and  en- 
tertaining hobby  well  worth  any  one's 
time.  It  will  help  me  again  in  the 
line  of  books  as  I  am  taking  up  bi- 
ology  in    high   school. 

H.   Lucille  Glossner. 

Pennsylvania. 

O 

Earned  Money  for  Trip 

CLUB  WEEK  at  State  College  is 
over,  but  club  girls  who  were 
there  are  busy  telling  their  friends 
about  it.  If  you  didn't  go  this  year, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  earn  some 
money  for  next  year.  Here  are  some 
interesting  ways  this  year's  girls  earn- 
ed their  money: 

Many  of  them  picked  huckleberries 
and  cherries  on  shares  and  sold  their 
share.  "Want  to  have  your  hair  cut" 
was  the  expression  of  one  girl.  She 
cut  the  hair  of  all  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  club  contracted 
with  the  school  board  to  clean  the 
.school  houses  in  their  district.  Every 
member  helped,  then  three  were  se- 
lected for  the  trip.  Several  clubs  balc- 
ed  cakes,  pies,  doughnuts  and  cookies 
for  food  sales.  Two  girls  in  a  canning 
club  made  jam  to  sell.  It  was  good, 
too.  Bill  collecting  is  not  any  fun, 
yet  one  of  our  girls  went  from  house 
to  house  so  that  she  might  have  this 
week  of  real  fun.  Plays,  pageants  and 
ice  cream  socials  all  helped  to  bring 
in  the  400  girls  who  were  present. 
O 

Fun  for  Our  Poets 

THIS  can't  be  Mary  and  her  lamb 
with  "fleece  as  white  as  snow," 
because  this  lamb  is  black. 

Write  a  four-line  poem  explaining 
the  picture,  hurry  it  back,  before  Oc- 
tober 4,  to  Little  Folks'  Comer,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  receive  one  of 
the   ten   prizes. 


October  Activities 

THE  Young  People's  Editor  has 
received  numerous  requests  for 
new  contests,  so  now  that  yr.u  ar« 
back  in  school  and  again  settled  at 
work,  let's  see  what  we  (an  flna 
for   ^ou   to   do   during  Octoli-r 

For   "Onz   ArtisU" 

We  have  recently  sent  our  pic- 
tures, drawn  by  ourselves,  and  now 
suppose  we  sit  down  and  draw  a 
picture  of  our  *iomes.  These  aren't 
to  be  snap-falio..  yon  know,  but 
free-hand  drawiiig 

Then  if  you  aren't  so  keen  about 
that  subject,  try  your  hand  at  a 
poster  on  "Kindness  to  Animals," 
Why  not  show  both  sides  of  this 
question? 

Be  .^ure  to  use  black  or  India  ink. 
plain  unruled  paper  and.  if  pos- 
.«fb1e,   do  not   fold  the   drawing, 

Btoriss  for  ths  Antkors 

Write  an  exciting  unfinished  story 
which  the  other  readers  are  to  fin- 
ish. Do  not  make  your  story  too 
long. 

OR 

Tell  in  less  than  300  words  th<r 
things  you  wish  your  father  or 
mother  wouldn't  do.  Prize  winning 
stories  In  this  contest  will  nut  bear 
the   authors'    names. 

OR 

Write  a  short  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject   of      Fall." 

IiM's  AU  Help 

All  drawings,  poems  and  itune.- 
must  be  sent  to  this  office  before 
Octol>er  26th.  You  may  send  u  con- 
tribution on  any  or  all  subject?. 
Write  plainly,  give  full  name  an<l 
address,    and    give    yoiv   age. 

There  will  be  worth-while  prize.- 
for  all  contributions  published  or. 
the   Young    People's   page. 

Address  Young  People's  Kditor 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Avenue.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Colorlaf    Old-Fsshlonsd    Olri. 
Mary   S.  Lapp.  Ada  Frances  W^nderlty 
Alice  Nannsen,  Bobby  Slopes.  J»  ^-le  War 
ren.     Eva     Denvs.     Anna    Cole,     Kdith    M 
Smith. 
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Little  Folks'  Comer 

Timmy  Twite het  Has  Visitors 

B.v    RITH    PLl'MLY    THOMPSON 

•  Continued  from  last  week.  1 


"Hope  you'll  find  everything  cora- 
fortable,"  murmured  Tlmmy.  "It's 
really  a  delightftil  house:  just  let  mf 
show  you  through."  Chatting  pleas- 
antly, he  went  from  room  to  room, 
all  the  time  trying  to  think  up  seme 
.scheme  in  the  back  of  his  head.  The 
dolls  hadn't  much  to  say,  for  Timmy 's 
politeness  quite  upset  them. 

"Now.  if  you'll  just  wait  till  I  pack 
my  bag  I'll  show  you  some  of  the 
interesting  spots  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,"  he  remarked  at  last.  Tossing 
a  few  clothes  into  his  grip  he  led  th«» 
way  down  stairs,  pointed  out  the 
bandbox  mountains  and  the  spinning 
wheel  and  finally  paused  in  front  of 
the  bird  cage. 


"A  most  interesting  old  -mIibcc. 
said  Timmy  Twltchet,  walking  in 
•Wouldn't  you  like  to  tiy  the 
swings?"  Helping  the  doll^  up  te 
pushed  them  quite  gallantly  to  arJ 
fro.  then  the  soldiers  must  i  ike  hi? 
place  and  they  must  all  clin.t'  up  on 
the  perches  to  see  the  view  Timmy 
watched  his  chance,  then  wh.r  tlwy 
were  all  busy  enjoying  thenix've^  hi 
slipped    out. 

"Robbers!"  said  Timmy  T-wtchet 
fastening  the  bird  cage  dooi  'SUy 
there  till  you  mend  your  manners 
Then  he  went  back  Into  hi-  I'l'"** 
.shut  the  door  and  was  .•-'  n  **•'' 
asleep 

*  The  EInd.  > 


Drawn   by    Winifred    Kohl.    Pt-nn'a. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


¥  TTTLE  activity  is  shown  in  the 
•'-'  Krain  markets,  and  of  late  prices 
have  been  fluctuating  within  a  very 
narrow  range.  One  day  the  sentiment 
will  be  reported  on  the  weak  side,  and 
the  next  on  the  strong  side,  always 
with  the  hope  that  something  will  hai>- 
pen  to  develop  trading  interest. 

The  general  manager  of  the  grain 
stabilization  corporation  of  the  Farm 
Board's  cooperative  has  stated  that 
the  corporation  has  no  intention  of 
unloading  its  holdings  of  60  million 
bushels  of  wheat  below  cost  price, 
either  through  feed,  milling  or  export 
channels.  He  added  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  m&i'e  to  grind  wheat 
for  distributi'-'  '.  drouth-stricken 
areas  and  tha  they  are  waiting  to 
hear  from  the  routh-relief  committee 
to  determine  what  has  to  be  done.  The 
constant  reference  to  this  wheat  that 
is  being  held  under  Board  direction  is 
all  the  evidence  needed  that  it  con- 
tinues as  a  market  factor,  as  it  must 
wherever  it  is  located  until  it  is  actu- 
ally consumed. 

Cattle  Lower 
The  cattle  market  slumped  this 
week,  more  on  the  plain  kind  than  on 
the  good  kind.  Best  steers  were  no 
more  than  50c  lower,  but  everything 
else,  including  butcher  stock,  was  as 
much  as  a  dollar  lower.  Receipts  were 
largest  for  any  week  this  year,  at 
^8,000,  being  near  5,000  larger  than  last 
week,  second  largest  week  of  the  year. 
Coupled  with  this  large  run  as  a  weak- 
ening factor  was  a  spell  of  warm,  al- 
most hot  weather  that  put  a  crimp  in 
consumer  demand. 

Top  yearlings  brought  $13.10,  the 
same  eis  last  week,  and  1,275-lb.  cattle 
brought  $12.75.  against  $12.60  last  week 
for  steers  some  heavier.  About  aa 
many  cattle  sold  at  $12.75  and  up  this 
week  as  last.  Average  price  this  week 
was  figured  at  $10.85.  15c  under  last 
week  and  $2.55  under  a  year  ago. 

Demand  for  stockers  and  feeders 
■was  quite  active  and  trade  was  the 
largest  of  the  year,  supply  being  lib- 
eral and  quality  of  offerings  very  (,ood. 
Some  fancy  half-fat  yearlings  sold  up 
to  $9.65.  but  this  was  an  extreme  quo- 
tation. Bulk  of  fair  to  good  grades 
sold  at  $6.50fi7.50.  Something  real 
good  would  cost  better  than  W.  and 
with  weakness  in  the  fat  cattle  market 
acme  were  reluctant  to  pay  the  price. 
Bi|(  Decline  in  Lambs 
In  spite  of  a  decrease  In  the  market- 
ing of  sheep  and  lambs  this  week, 
prices  went  way  off,  and  the  average 
lamb  price  dropped  to  $7.90,  which  was 
50c  under  last  week  and  the  lowest 
since  September,  1914.  At  the  close  of 
the  week  lamb  prices  showed  a  loss  of 
$1  '<i  1.25.  Yearlings  were  as  much  low- 
er, but  not  many  sheep  were  received 
and  they  were  about  st..>ady. 

Desirable  feeding  lambs  have  moved 
in  fair  volume,  mostly  at  a  range  of 
$7 'u  7.50.  Some  on  the  heavy  order,  as 
well  as  some  light,  thin  ones,  have  had 
to  go  to  packers,  the  latter  as  low  as 
$5.  One  of  the  largest  feeders  of  lambs 
in  Kansas  is  reported  in  Texas  buy- 
ing 100,000  lambs  at  4c  a  pound.  Some 
parts  of  Texas  have  been  extremely 
dry  and  feed  is  scarce.  Corn  belt 
farmers  who  are  accustomed  to  sheep 
seem  to  feel  that  lamb  feeding  is  a 
good  pro.specl  this  season. 
Hogs  Off.  Too 
It  was  down  all  the  w&p  around  this 
week,  and  hogs  were  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  average  hog  price  de- 
clined 2.5c  from  last  w^ek  when  it  was 
$10.2.'5.  It  is  now  about  in  line  with  a 
year  ago,  bu*.  a  little  over  $2  below  two 
years  a  :>.  Receipts  were  moderate, 
eleven  ...arkets  having  373,000  against 
398,000  a  wer-k  ago  and  432,000  a  year 
ago.  Both  marketing  and  slaughtering 
continue  to  run  well  under  a  year  ago, 
which  in  turn  was  light  compared  with 
previous  years.  Pork  loins  at  whole- 
sale have  declined  and  are  now  at  a 
range  of  14>,  24c,  lowest  .since  early  in 
August. 

It  wa*  one  of  the  largest  weeks  on 
record  in  the  futures  market  with  46 
car-lot  transactions.  Prices  were  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  last  week.  Light  hogs 
sold  at  $9  for  December  and  at  $9.15 
for  January  delivery.  Medium  weights 
brought  $9.15  for  December  and  $9.30 
for  January  delivery,  reflecting  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  that  weight  is 
likely  to  be  at  some  premium  this 
winter. 

In  Store 
The  report  of  meats  in  store  Septem- 
ber 1  was  regarded  as  bullish  all  the 
way  around.  During  August  there  was 
a  reduction  in  all  items  covered  in  the 
report.  Thus  beef  in  store  showed  a 
reduction  of  8  per  cent,  pork  of  15  per 
cent,   lard   of  nearly  2,">  per  cent    lamb 


and  mutton  of  11  per  cent,  poultry  of 
9  per  cent,  eggs  of  6  per  cent  and  but- 
ter of  1  per  cent.  Totals  in  the  case 
of  pork  and  lard  are  the  smallest  in 
many  years,  with,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  little  prospect  of  any 
period  of  large  accumulation  ahead,  in 
the  near  future. 

Chicago,  Sept.  20.  1930  Watson 


Market  Notes 

T  IGHT  offerings  of  cauliflower  from 
*-'  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
seen  on  eastern  markets  last  week, 
marking  the  opening  of  the  local 
cauliflower  season,  says  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
New  York,  supplies  were  moderate, 
the  demand  moderate  and  the  market 
steady.  New  Jersey  crates  were  selling 
for  $1.50  on  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Supplies  of  sweet  potatoes  were 
heavier  than  in  the  preceding  week 
and  were  accompanied  by  slightly  de- 
clining prices.  On  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, supplies  still  were  light,  the  de- 
mand poor  and  the  market  weak.  New 
Jersey  bushel  hampers  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
yellows  were  selling  for  $1.50'y2.  most- 
ly at  $1.75'<i  1.85  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Apples 
New  York  bushel  baskets  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  Wealthys.  two  and  one-half  inch- 
es and  up  in  size,  were  selling  for  $1,25 
'/ 1.50  on  the  Phiadelphia  market  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  with  poorer  ones 
."'elling  as  low  at  $1.  Best  Gravensteins 
of  the  same  quality  and  size  were  sell- 
ing for  $1.35  with  poorer  ones  as  low  as 
$1.  On  the  New  York  market  U.  S.  No. 
1  Wealthys  were  selling  for  $lTil.25  at 
the  close  of  the  week. 

Maine  and  Long  Island  led  in  the 
shipment  of  potatoes  to  eastern  mar- 
kets last  week,  with  Pennsylvania  sup- 
plying a  quantity  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  In  Philadelphia,  supplies  were 
moderate,  the  demand  slow  and  the 
market  weak  with  increasing  strength 


toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Prices  decreased  from  the  preceding 
week  and  at  the  end  of  the  week.  New 
Jersey  150-lb.  sacks  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
Cobblers  were  seeing  street  sales  at  $3, 
with  poorer  ones  selling  at  $2.75.  On 
the  carlot  market.  Long  Island  stock 
was  selling  for  $262.05  a  100-lb.  sack, 
and  Green  Mountains  for  $2@2.50  a 
100-lb.  sack.  On  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, Long  Island  150-Ib.  sacks  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  Green  Mountains  were  selling 
for  $3'ii3.15  and  ISO-lb.  sacks  of  Long 
Island  U.  S.  No.  2  Cobblers  were  sell- 
ing for  $1.35rf/1.50  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 


FEED 

The  following  iiuotations  are  for  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  September  18.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  They  show  the  approximate 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  tall  in  lOOIb.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carloU  arrival 
draft  t>asi8  delivered  on  track  at  Phila- 
delphia and   Scranton  rate  points: 

Bran,  tag's  31 :  standard  middlings.  $28; 
flour  middlings.  $34:  cottonseed  meal.  43 
per  cent.  $41.60;  gluten  feed,  $4^25;  No.  2 
white  oat.'f,  49',2c;  Na  2  yellow  corn.  $1.11. 


CHICAOO   OASH    O&AIH 

Chicago,  Sept.  22.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  1  hard  wheat. 
83'ie84c:  No.  2  yellow  com,  91tii9l\c; 
No.  2  white  com.  94»i!ti96c:  No.  2  mixed 
corn,  91c;  No.  2  white  oats.  374938>4c 
No.    I    Rye.    65c. 

O 

wooz.  UAJuasr 

Boston,  Sept.  20.— Demand  on  the  finer 
grades  of  domestic  wools  has  been  decid- 
edly more  active  during  the  past  week, 
says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Market  News  Service.  Topmakers  and 
manufacturers  bought  more  freely  than 
for  some  time.  Opening  prices  at  Sydney 
and  at  London  served  to  confirm  the  gen- 
eral belief  among  members  of  the  trade 
that  the  position  of  fine  wools  is  funda- 
mentally strong. 

Actual  business  in  fleece  wool.a  wai"  small 
but  quotations  were  firm.  Some  business 
was  done  on  strictly  combing  64s  and  fine 
Ohio  fleeces  at  75©  77c  scoured  basis. 

Strictly  fine  combing  is  quoted  at  Sift 
31 'sc  in  the  grease,  half-blood,  strictly 
combing,  30ig31c,  three-eighths,  30c.  Half- 
blood  clothing  is  quoted  at  25'&26c.  three- 
eighths,  26e27c  and  quarter-blood.  26'&27c 


LIVESTOCK 


nrrsBTntox 

Cattle 

Mondays  .supply  was  light,  about  40 
carloads,  but  it  was  sufficient.  The  ad- 
vent of  Jewish  holidays  had  some  effect 
and  80  did  last  week's  lower  prices  in  the 
West.  A  few  good  fat  steers  went  at 
about  last  week's  prices,  $9@9.10,  with 
one  load  of  extra  good  grassers  at  $9.35. 
These  were  well  finished  and  weighty  av- 
eraging 1.375  lbs.  Right  good  butcher 
steers  and  ordinary  light  steers  all  looked 
a  quarter  or  ao  lower.  A  few  nice  handy- 
weight  steer?  brought  $8.50«8.75  and  on* 
lot  J9,  but  very  decent  killers  of  1.050  to 
1.150  lbs.  could  be  had  at  $86  8.25.  with 
fair  killers  at  $7.50''a7.75  and  ordinary  kind 
J7''a7.25.  Common  light  steers  went  at 
$6.25'h6.75.  Fewer  heifers  were  here  this 
week,  and  the  best  of  them  brought  $7.25 
'a  7.40.  with  useful  fleshy  kind  6.75<g7. 
<3ood  fat  rows  were  steady  at  $6  for  tops, 
but  a  few  choice  young  cows  brought 
17.25.  very  ripe.  Medium  class  of  <*ws 
were  dull  and  lower  at  $4*;  4.50.  Canners 
sold  largely  at  13.  Bulls  were  about  steady 
for  bologna  kind.  A  few  nice  handy 
butcher  bulls  sold  up  to  J7.  but  J6:50  was 
about  the  limit  on  pood  market  bull.* 
Nothing  wa."  done  in  stockers  and  feeders. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers      None  here. 

Choice  .«teers    $9  ooi^  g  35 

Good  to  choice.  1.200  lbs 

or  over    8  50tf  9  00 

Fair  to  good,  do g  ooff  g  60 

Plain   heavy  steers    7  00®  7  50 

Choice  handy- weight  steers  . .     8  25®  8  7.1 
Good   butcher  steers,  1.000  to 

^'•150  lbs 8  DOS'  8  as 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  iO'g  8  00 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  75®  7  36 

Common,   do «  oo®  6  50 

Good   light   butcher  steers   ...     7  750  8  00 
Fair  to  good   light  steers  ....     7  2$9  7  76 

Common  to  medium,   do.    6  00©  6  76 

Inferior  light  steers  6  OO0>  8  50 

F"ee<l«"i        Nominal 

Stockers        Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers    7  009  7  80 

Good   to   choice   heifers    6  SOO  7  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  001?  5  00 

Choice  fat  rows       5  50®  6  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows  5  00©  5  50 

Fair  to  good  cows  4  50©  5  00 

Common  to  fair  cows  3  50®  4  25 

Canners      . .    2  50©  3  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side  50  OOeSO  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    g  25©  6  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls.,.     6  25©  6  50 

Good    handy    bulls    g  OOW  6  25 

Pair  to  good  bulW.    5  60©  S  00 

Common  to  fair  bulls   6  OOW  5  SO 

Inferior  bulls  4  oojf  5  oo 

■en 

Monday's  receipts  were  light  but  suf- 
itrlent.  17  double-deck  carloads.  Pr(ce?>  were 
Hbout  like  those  at  the  close  of  la.st  week. 
Very  few  heavy  hogs  nre  coming  and 
those  of  around  2.')«t  lbs.  would  sell  nt  the 
top  of  the  market,  those  of  300  lbs.  or  over 


for  less.  Sorted  handy-weights  brought 
$111611.05.  Including  good  hogs  of  150  lbs. 
or  even  a  little  le.«is.  Pigs  and  light  con- 
tinue slow  and  hard  to  sell  unless  carry- 
ing some  fat.  Best  light  hogs  sold  at 
$10.26,  a  few  rontaining  some  heavier 
weights  $10.50.  Pigs  went  at  gg.SCa  10. 
Bulk  of  sows   brought  $8.75.  a  few  $9. 

Heavy    110  ^b>i^u  or, 

Medium  wts.,  180-300  lbs.  .11  OO'gll  05 
Heavy  Yorkers,  165-180  lbs.  11  OCnll  05 
Light  Yorkers.  126-150  lbs.   ...     9  75'&10  25 

Pigs.  90-100  Iba    9  SO-a  10  00 

Roxighe    8  50«   9  00 

St*M    5  00©  6  50 


Last  week's  market  was  very  dull,  with 
$8.50  the  price  for  good  lambs.  Monday's 
receipts  were  light,  about  ten  carloads 
Sheep  were  slow  at  recent  price  basis,  or 
about  $4.26  for  good  handy  wethers.  Heavy 
ewes  are  hard  to  sell,  little  wanted.  Lambs 
were  higher  at  $9  for  tops,  the  throw-outs 
at  $5©7  according  to  quality.  Western 
markets  had  liberal  receipts  and  western 
slaughterers  are  laying  down  lamb  car- 
casses  here   at    relatively   low  prices. 

Good  to  best  wethert g4  009  4  36 

Good   mixed    3  759  4  00 

Fair  to  good,   do 3  269  3  75 

Common   to   fair 2  509  3  26 

Inferior    sheep    1  gg^  j  50 

Good    to  choice   lambs    g  759  9  qq 

Medium,  do 7  009  7  go 

Culls  and   common,   do.    .    .      ,5  009  6  50 
Calves 

Monday's  .<upply  was  light,  550  head 
The  market  was  .iteady.  with  good  veal 
calves  S13  per  cwt.  and  .Hcconds  $8*rl0.  In- 
ferior calves  and  heavy  thinnlsh  calves 
.sold    on   down   to   $5. 


OXZCAOO 

CatUa 

Chicago.  Sept  22.— Today's  supply 
amounted  to  around  15.000  head.  The  mar- 
ket was  a  quarter  higher.  Top  steers  sold 
at    $12.75. 

Kofs 
Thirty-five      thousand     head,      including 
14,000     "directs,"    made    up    the    supply    of 
hogs.    The  market  was  .<teady  with  top  at 
$11    and   bulk    selling   at   I9©10.10, 
Bhaep 
Receipts   toUled    28.000  head.    The   mar- 
ket  was   steady  to  25c  lower.    Best   native 
lambs    brought    $8  50. 

0 

xjurcAarsB 
CatUe 

Laniaster.  Sept  22— Receipts  were  about 
1.900  heart.  The  market  was  slow  and 
steady  to  25c  higher  Medium  to  good 
steers  are  quoted  ,it   $7. .SOW  10. 

With   14.1  calves  on  sale  the  market   was 
25'f7  50c    lower.     Top   vealers   sold    nt   $13. 
Mogn 

The  supply  consisted  of  726  head.  Mar- 
Ket  weak  to  n  <iunrter  lower.  Lisht  weight 
hogs  are  quoted  at  $11. 75*i  12.2.1,  niertltim' 
ul   gll.SO'ii  12.26  and  heavies  $11.25'Srll  7.1. 


September  Tt.i^ 

Produce  Quotations 

PMTT.APEI.PKIA 

Batter.- Higher   than  extra.''.    ;_  ,  ■;, 
score,   41c:   90  score.  38c. 

Sns-— f^sncy  select.  36©40c :  exu»| 
34 He:   firsts.  29c;   seconds,   17i'o20c. 

Ponltry. — Live    fowls,    17©29<';    bn_ 
15©30c:  old  roosters.  15©18c;  pigeojTL 
1.1W25c;   ducks.  15©a0c:   turkey.°    leeK?! 
PnUU.— N.    J.    t    Pa,    H    bskts.    y^ 
varieties,     best,     mostly    40©50<     caw 
LOUPES,    N.    J..    %    bskU..   5041 75r 
APPLES,  N.  J.  H  bskts.,  46tt6&    Gluu-i 
Dela.,    12-qt.    bskts..    Concords,   30&<0f 
J..    *»    bskts..    Concords,    50*i7.V  :   ?!■ ' 
bus.     bskts..    Concords.     40©e()< .     pgy 
N.  J..   ')*  bskts..  Kieffers,  25*i.'io<    pfj^n 
ES.   N.   J..    S    bskts..   Krummel.   best. 
1.25;   Pa.,    '■i   bus.,   white  varieties  gsr^ 
WATERMELONS.    N.    J.,    varlou".'.!!- 1 
^u35c.  ^^' 

VeyeUkbles.— BEANS,     snap,     N.    J 
bskts.,   green.   35ti'60c;   wax.  25''u6l>  uj 
BEANS,    N.    J.    \    bskts.,   60«j75<.   BE 
Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bunch,  l©2t.   CAI„„, 
N.  J.,  hearts,  per  bunch.  l>*©2'-.r    cOR. 
N.   J.   A   Pa..    S    bskts..   20'8i30t     CELIM 
Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  biuich,  1©2<.  tabb 
N.  J.,  %  bskts.,  15'a40c:  Pa.  *  .\   j  , 
100   ears.    75c«i$l.     ESCAROLE    Pa.  _ 
15ft25r.     EGG   PLA.NT.   N.   J.,    >   biktCl 
'a  25c.      KALE,     Pa.,     bus.,    25''(i  35c.    t 
TUCE,  N.  J.  crates.  Big  Boston    b«aL  l. 
*il.75.    OKRA.   N    J.,    bus.   bsk:..^    2561 
PARSLEY.    N.    J.,    bus.,    bunched    , 
best.  50«i75<-.    PUMPKINS,  N.  J     Si 
25ii30c.      PEPPERS,    N.    J.,     s    bska 
«30c.     RADISHES.    N.    J.,    bus      bin  ' 
red.  50'ej75c.    SPINACH,  Pa.  &  S   J 
best,    50''u75c.     .SQUASH,    N.    J      -,  L 
white,   20ft  35c.     TOJiATOES,    N    J    »  l, 
\  bskts..   75c«v$l.    TURNIPS.  Pu   4  N  J, 
^   bskts..   white,    15©30c.     SWEKT  POTi 
TOES.    N.     J  .     iti     bskts..    yell(,w^.,    90ct 
POTATOES,    N.     J..     %    bskt.-      Tobbk 
So.   I's.   66©75c :    Pa.   ft   N.    J..    iu(i-lb  i_ 
Cobblers    and    Round    Whites.    $1  8561 
IJUKCASTTM 
■«tt«r.— Country   butter.  45'&50j': 
ery    butter.    46''n  50c. 
Effs.— Fresh.    38W42c. 
Dressed     ponltry.  —  Chickens.     n.2S|| 
each:     springers,     60c'&$1.25    ea.h:   du 
J1.50©2.50  each:    .squabs.   25'1»50'    each. 

PnUM.— A  P  P  L  E  .S,  10  <j'  2("  I4  , 
PEACHES.  20''a26c  qt.  PEAR.*;.  Iu«15ci. 
box.  GRAPES.  eWSc  lb.  PLUMS  10«ll 
qt.     CRABAPPLES,    156  ISc    '4    pk. 

▼•»«table».— BEANS,    (string)    3u625el 
peck.     BEANS,    (Lima),    25*j3(i<    pint  M 
BEETS,    5<i8c    bunch.      CABBAGE    m 
head.     CARROTS.    S'alOc   bunch     C.UTJ 
FLOWER.   2DiiMK   head.     CELERY,  m 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    3e8c   each, 
PLANTa     10©20c     each.      ENDIVE. 
head.     LETTUCE,    5©l&c   head     ONIO.'S 
au©26e   >«   pk.    POTATOES.  15n:i">«_ 
$1.26©1.50  bu.  .SWEET   POTATuE.^.  JStl 
\   pk.    PEPPER.s.   2tt5c  each     PARS^ 
2© 5c    bunch.    PEAS.    30©36c     ,    [k     1— 
ISHES,   5©8c  bunch.   SPINACH.  HtflSf  I 
pk.     TOMATOES,    8f»16c    pt.     TCRM 
15c    %    pk.     CORN,    sweet,    25*i35c  do 
MUSHROOMS,    25©30c. 
TOSX 
Butter.- Country,    40©46c;    sepuratw. 
'&56c. 
Bcrs-— Fresh.  35642c;   pullet.  .'S'aSOc. 
PoBltry.— Hens.    ao©24c:    sprir.^ers.  " 
28c:  dre.f.sed  hena  75ce$1.75  en  h    »pr 
ers.  dressed.  eOc©$1.50. 

PrulU.— APPLES,    10©20c    '4    pk..   .- 
$1.75  per   bu.     PEARS.  lOc  box.   15c  •« 
PEACHES,    2.1'fi40c    ^    pk. 

Ve»«taW««.— POTATOES.   lOti  I'c  '. 
86t'U$1.25  bu.   CABBAGE,  5fa  12.    hd.   C 
ERY.    5©15c   stalk.    LETTUCE.    •.'<n>c 
CARROTa    5c    bunch.    BEETS.    '<  b« 
CAULIFLOWER.    8«i  10c    hen.l     SPIXAC. 
20r    \   pk.    BEANS,    (stringle.".-')    .fii9K\ 
pk.  LIMA  BEAN.s,  30'a40c  pt    Ti'MATOt 
15(t30c     >4     pk.      PEPPERS.     .    1  3i    - 
PICKLES.    10«12r   <Jz..    85c'.i?l    ffr  W 

MBW    TOBX 

Batter. — Creamery,  higher  11  in  estn 
40\ii4mc:    flrsta   3«'4*46c:    -.   .  nd.'  * 

Errs-— White,     nearby.     uTer.i..    •'xm 
37^  42c:     extra     firsts.     291i3,V       m^diu 
34ii38e. 

Poaltrj.- Live,  by  freight.  i.»ii>.  W 
37c:  springers,  18c;  old  roo^'Kr  12>:  "" 
keys.   30c;    ducks,   21c;    gee.«e.    i' 

PrtUts.— APPLES,  bskts.,  Sn  .v  K  n 
ed  varieties.  25c'(i$1.25.  CKArAl'fl. 
eastern.  12-qt.  bskt.,  25'fi  7.'"  CA.NTll 
LOUPES.  Md.  St  Dela.  Juml^  ...^  ■  r«l« 
$1.25n2;  Jersey,  std.  flat,  cnit'^  llol* 
PEACHES.  Western  N.  Y.,  Kll  trta-  " 
bskt.,   $1.50©  2.75. 

▼•retaWes.— BEANS.     nearl.\      tl»I. 
.style    pkgs..    50c«$l,50.     BEET.>^    N    ^ 
N.  J.,  cut,  bskt.,  50«86c.    CAR!v\<;E  n« 
by.    bbl..    $1 '(11.50.     CARROTS.   X    V    ( 
bskt.,  Wi'-i  75<'.    CAULIFLOWER    I.   I    '•^^ 
75c©  $1.25.     CELERY.    ?:.    Y.    iri-   cni 
75c«itl.50.     CUCUMBERS,    L.    I      l""" 
til.50.     EGGPLANT    Jersey,   l.«t    "C* 
f/Wtvlhc.     LETTUCE,    N     Y.    'C     •  r  M» 
2.1c©$l,38.     PARSLEY,    Jersev     N^t 
75c.     PEPPERS.    Jersey,    bullf.    •     ♦"''*1 
ROMAINE,   Jersey,   crt..   75« ''i  ^!  >    ••=^'■1 
ACH.     nearby,     crt.     or     bskt       T- 'iJ'/ 
SQUASH.   Jersey,    yellow  and   ^M"'   ''-'* 
.10«76c.     TOMATOES.    Jersev      v  gl    cT 
35f4i$l.    TURNIPS,  nearby.  Ri.'.i'al'a-'''"* 
$1.25«1  SO.    WATERCRESS,  1' 
♦13.80, 

PITTSBXnWB 

Butter — Nearby    tob.".    92 
:W\c:    .standards.    SH'.r:    89  s<  ■ 
iM'ore.    34  \c. 

■»rS'— Nearby  firsts,   secon.l-i    '"' '•'"J 
36c;  extra  firsts,    new  cases,  :' 
hennery    whites.    29c. 

Ponltry — Live  hens,   heavy 
ilium.    22«i2-lc;    Leghorns.    1.1' 
.-'prln^.-ers.  24'ii26<      nUI  r>'o.«tei- 
gec»e.    IStild:    du<k».    1.11i2t'. 
'«4<V    per  pair:   liirkevs.    2Ci''i.' 
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BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIUING   CRATES   LOANED   FREE 

L»>.iTi'    I  n  1;   IIKOM.KII.'*   »nd   other   eoullry   tn 

'    vJl"  1'^'    l.iif    I'oullry    Hniu*.       Km     1883. 

)!  i.,i  !   I    comiiilssliin    iiiercbinu       nirdi    ful; 

''„),.    ,ljil\.       lIlKlii'Sl     prinw        Our    iiuMrt    II 

cr.,*,l'     lii'i'i"*'   ■lioiii    lu       Write    for   quntattona. 

"""    -.i-i     -li'M'Inj    instniftloni.      Ilnlldav    c«!«i- 

»,.■;,  i  :      KBAKAUR   POULTRY   CO..    I«e.. 

I  itiit\  nginn    Market.    New    Vet*   City. 

CATTLE 


BLCK   *    POE    RUH    VALLEY    FARUS 
-f.,r,i  Cattle     I'olnnd-Chliia  Hog»— HamnaMn 
J,      .raft    'IT'*"  "":    SAIKT    AMOUK 

7ANV,  MortonviUe,  Pcnaa, 

/      J-frmii    leBlntPivil    Federal    accredit- 
retoras,,,)   |,pril.    Hreeillns   atock   for  Ml* 


IvrHiinal  InMpectinn  and  correspond- 
Oeorre  0.  Oochran,  Dawfon,  Va. 


,11  lim. 

ilinlc'l.         

^ngus  Cattle  •'  7X?^" 

|„„  BAYARD    BROS,.  Wayn«abnrt,    fa. 

TORDS.    Koiir   yearling  bulta,    too   jood  to 
„     If    >,,.!     want     line,     write     at     onoa     to 
0    UctOI.    R.  D.  It,    JaduoB    Center.    P», 


BABBITS 


r.ct-  r.Ki    IMtoFITS   with  Chlnrhilla    Rabblti. 
lil  monpv  mnkiT*.  Write  for  facta.  848  Conrad'* 

irk    Dfii>-t-     Colo. 


tf\IKIlfcir  lOO-arre  farm,  who  ran  handle 
Crtiif'  Mii>t  lie  active  married  man.  8alarr, 
t  In'""'  t-lerirlcltv  and  runnlnc;  water.  Muat 
rtMil)  111  "tart  Odoher  l«t.  Box  169,  Penn- 
nsli   Kaniirr,    nttabiireh. 

fciTElt      KnniiiT    to   farm    on    50-SO   baala    to 
nir  li«>"'rc    farm    In  Someraet  County.   Can 
_if  fiMii'liil     «»»li<tanre    to    the    right    party. 
|i«f.  U"»   ■»■''.    Wlndber,    Penna. 

txTEP     sincle  man  or  Iwy  to  work  on  dairy 
B  M'l-i   I'e  eomi    milker,    cnod   bablta.    Crys- 

ji|.riiiir    >\-ti     Farm.     Llttleatown.     Pa. 


kuiKK  .^inRlP.  miiat  he  aoher,  good  worker. 
jwr  ^.•ln■l  work  (iWe  afe,  references, 
Miin  r..ulirv    Parm,    Alllaon    Park,    Pa. 


SITXTATIOHS 


K-Nii.M\>  \V  V.NTS  \V<»KK  OX  KAIIM.  l<m« 
■riii,.»-  .\ililri-i«i  IWix  170.  Penniiylvania 
*r.  ritt*>.iiri;h. 


AttEHTS 


£»T  rt:i'll.K  MARK  MONKV!  SKt.I.  ITIn- 
j  Kriv  I  .ilrim.  I-liici'rIe.  Honlery.  Illankptn. 
11  .*hiri-     I'hrlstiimi    t'arilH.     J^ill    or    N|iarf 

.•>a!i  I'l.  -      fiiriiKtii-l.  Write       toilay. 

IrtKhar:..    (■>,,    I>riil.     M-.HIO.    Trenton.    N.J. 


WANTED 


aSH    li.i.S     WA.VTKH.      write     II,     Sliulair, 
Irauk-'  >»ii    Ave  .    I'ltlxliurKh.    I'a. 


FSZHTmO 


CIAU.-il.^    IN    F.MIM    PUINTI.Vi;    that    itet* 
III  It   Cf»>    Htter.     ICe<|iieHt    firuafx.    I'rinti  raft 
K  I'liir-iill    ,\\e..    J.Tney    t'lt>.    N.    J 

fUiTH      .SICN.S       rillNTKI).         Ileaaonatile, 
.\     K  -t.    I.lhertv.    New     York. 


XiADDBBB 


lITENSIip.N   !.AIir>KIU(,    10  to  00  foot.    Dearrip- 
■  iri'.ilar-      |ire|>aid     freight     lirlieii.     fronipt 
luicf    Ir,-    Pnttiiii.    Jewell.    Ohio. 


POB   TSB   HOI 


IT  l',\|('IU»  A.SJWHTKI),  two  imiindx  50 
i  r  11.  II.  You  |iay  (Hiatage.  Cutwnrk  qnllt 
I»lth  .H.h  onirr    Clark  Co.,   503  I.lne  Ave.. 


(lit 


Pa 


|it\ -Knitting  at   bargain.   Colored    Wool   for 
Ht>    11  I,-,     |a,imd.     Mam|i|e*     Free,  H.     A. 

"I'tl     M'         Pmix    p.     Ilnriiinny.     Malni'. 

RAY  AWS  OBAIH  WAVTSS 

fUin.lt      iiaj.    fjraln.    Potatoes,    A|i|>lcs.    Cab- 
iiM...        ('arlnaiN.      Pay     hiche<i     market 
Alfnifa    Hay   for   aale,    rt«««onable    |irlre» 
'  Humili  .:i   Co.,    New   Caalle.    Pa. 


,,  •"  It  UK    HONRY.-  New   crop.    51b.    |iall, 
ly  ("■«t|...,i.    itelUfBctlun    guaranteed.    W     C. 
MiIImMk,    Pa. 

J»EV  -  live  lb      pall.     »1  25:     10     Iba,,     »:J.40 
•Ml"    Km  rat  ted  or  bulk  cvmb.    IaI.   MIt.hell, 

■"'"«.   (llilo. 

^I-  Trial  ,.(1  cikmI  referi-nce.   I(»  Ilia,   extracted 
^*'  M.n.v      If    |.|,>a»e«l,    remit    IJ.OO,     1»     11. 

'■' -1,      P:l. 


Farm  Conditions 


Tioga    Co.,    Northern   Pa. 

Sept.  11 :  The  drouth  continues.  We  have 
had  only  an  occasional  light  shower  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Pastures  extremely 
short.  Oat  threshing  about  over,  averag- 
ing about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  un- 
even, gardens  below  average.  Pears  and 
blacliberrlea    were    plentiful. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawton. 

lAwxenee    Co.,    Western   Pa. 

Sept.  10:  The  drouth  has  ended.  Cool 
pure  air  is  ours  once  again.  The  numer- 
ous never-failing  springs  of  our  county 
supplied  sufTicient  water  for  stock  and 
house  use.  Fall  pasture  Is  coming  now, 
gardens  taking  new  life.  Late  potatoes 
will  be  an  average  crop.  Wheat  harvest 
good,    oats   average.     Com    average. 

H.    L.    V. 

Centre   Co.,   Central  Pa. 

Sept.  10:  Most  of  the  fairs,  picnics  and 
family  reunions  are  over.  Schools  have 
started  and  the  children  are  getting  set- 
tled for  their  winter's  work.  Silos  are 
mostly  filled.  Thunder  showers  have  been 
reported,  but  no  good  rains  yet        A.  A. 

OuBiberUnd  Co.,  Bonthem  Pa. 

Sept  9:  Continued  dry  weather  with 
local  showers  in  some  placea  Com  is 
considered  a  failure  and  is  being  har- 
vested In  order  to  have  what  can  be  saved. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  turning  out  well. 
Young  grass  dead.  Potatoes  will  be  a 
very  light  crop,  also  fruit  in  most  sec- 
tions. J.    Brown    Kelley. 

HnatiafdOB    Co.,   Contral   Pa. 

Sept  8:  Drouth  has  burned  fields  In 
Huntingdon  county  to  pronounced  brown. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades  cattle  and 
sheep  are  eating  thistles.  Leaves  and  weeds 
also  contribute  to  their  diet  There  wais  a 
brief  but  vigorous  shower  of  raia  In 
Shavers  Creek  valley  Sunday,  September 
7.  Farmers  in  this  locality  will  have  suf- 
ficient   hay   to   carry   their    livestock   over. 

Lambs  KitT.  young  chickens  23c,  beef 
cattle  hard  to  sell,  wool  ranged  between 
ao  and  24c  last  summer.  No  fall  seeding 
done.  Wm.   Gregory    Moore. 


New  Breed  of  Cattle 


..QE 


booklet  about  a  new  breed  of  cattle, 
or  rather  a  description  of  an  old  strain 
and  an  account  of  its  recent  recognition 
by  the  establishment  of  a  herd  book.  The 
Belted  Galloway,  as  the  name  Implies,  is 
a  Galloway  with  a  white  belt  similar  in 
marking  to  the  Dutch  Belted  dairy  cow 
and  the  Hampshire  hog. 

The  author  of  the  booklet  and  eloquent 
champion  of  the  breed.  Gen.  Sir  Ian  Ham- 
ilton, not  only  presents  a  strong  case  for 
his  favorite  "Bellies"  but  writes  in  a 
highly  interesting  fashion  which  makes 
this  little  volume  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
stockman's  library  and  of  especial  value 
to  students  of  breed  history.  It  contains 
38  pages,  is  illustrated  and  comes  in  paper 
cover. 

The  price  Is  two  shillings,  net  and  the 
book  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
publisher,  Vinton  A  Company,  Ltd..  8 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.  4, 
London.    England. 


Holiday  Lists 

POl'LTRT  growers  should  tack  a  list 
of  Jewish  holidays  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  These  holidays  bring  an  increased 
demand  for  various  types  of  live  poultry 
and    usually   higher    prices. 

New  Year,  Sept  23  and  24,— Best  mar- 
ket days  Sept.  17-20.  Fat  fowl,  turkeys 
and   duckH. 

Day  of  Atonement.  Oct.  2. — Best  market 
days  Kept.  29  and  30.  Spring  chicken.ii  and 
roonters. 

FeaJit  of  Tabernacles,  Oct.  7  and  8. — Best 
market  days  Oct.  3  and  4.  Fat  fowl,  ducks 
and  fat  geese. 

Feast  of  Law.  Oct.  14  and  IS. — Be.it  nmr- 
ket  days  Oct.  9  and  10.  Prime  quality  of 
all  kind.i.  W.  R.  W. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


Mail  your 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


12c  a  word  -  -  per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  SI. 20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

Adverll.^ementa  In  the!<e  columns  cover  famia  for 
aale  or  wanted,  help  or  aituatlrin.s  wanted,  peta.  bay, 
feeds,  honey,  us-d  Impl-menu  and  macLinery.  in 
fact  anything  that  the  fanner  wUhes  to  buy.  aell 
or    exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  aa  one  word,  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and 
numt>er,  including  name  and  addresa.  All  adver- 
tisementa  aet  In  uniform  tityle,  no  display  type  or 
lllusirationa. 

Orders,  diacnntinuancea  and  change  of  copy  muat 
reach  ua  Thursday,  ten  daya  previous  to  date  of  issue 

order  and  remittance  to 

7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PABK   ZiAB9 


PBBV8TX.VAHZA 


SELECTED  rich  productive  farms,  also  poulUy 
famts.  good  buildings  with  or  without  sto<'k  and 
machinery.  IxK-ation  York  C^iunty.  i>art  or  ail 
cash  If  you  want  a  farm  of  the  better  class. 
anr  aiie  or  price,  write  or  call.  I'aul  M.  Sterner, 
106    York    Street,    Hanover,  -  Penn'a. 

SE>H)  FOR  OfR  NEW  1930  CATAtOGlE  of 
Lancaater  t'onnty  Farnw  and  Homen  containing 
dracnptivn  and  prices  of  77  properties,  McClure 
•vllle.    ■" 


Hrus..    Quarryi 


I'a. 


M28cax.XiAirBous  ULwam 


STROUT'S  NE\r  KAUM  C.VT.VLOO.  -Going 
Dairy  Parm.  »000  Dawn. —140  Acires  (picture 
attractive  8-room  house  and  barn.  i)g.  91  Strouts' 
cstalDgi  near  depot  town  and  market,  good  hunt- 
ing and  H.thingj  75  acres  fieldx.  springs  and 
stream,    valuable   wood,    fruit:    large   hen    bouse, 

farage.  llulldlngs  valued  M.MO.  low  iirice 
1.400  and  owner  Includea  team  horses,  cows. 
iniplemcnt>«.  vetilrles.  tools,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  fruit  If  sold  soon:  $600  cash. 
123  ACIIKS,  3  HORSES.  12  COWS.  YOING 
stock,  hens,  turke.vH.  friendly  dog  to  greet  you, 
sap  equipment,  machinery,  all  hay,  grais.  crops 
in  grijund  and  tarn:  wonderful  views  for  miles 
In  t>pjiiware  Co..  near  lake:  land  nice  to  work. 
\alimt)le  wood.  est.  I. (WO  Sueur  iiuiples,  lots 
fnjlt:  good  Hruom  house,  liasement  bnrn.  other 
buil(llnB».  niniiiiig  spring  wsti-r,  Huilillnim  vsl 
uM  $(>,()00  but  owniT  can't  hamiliv  hla  Ioksi  vmir 
gain;  only  $3,400  for  all.  part  ca»h.  Pg'  47 
Mr(>ut»'    tatalog 

JU.I  K<;R.\,>»S  PARM:  SO.ITS  IXCO.MK.  112 
Ai  n-s  nn  iitste  highway,  rlc  h  blueKrs.-w  mcartow. 
approved  70-ft.  cemenl-liiisiMfn-nt  <iiiiry  Imrn  hihI 
e<|ul|iin<-nt.  alio.  outbulMlngs  .S|ilenili<i  Nrouiii 
rcstdeme.  spring  water,  1(X)  fruit  trees:  1(M 
a.  Tea  for  raising  buiniM-r  rroiw.  .'lOO  feet  to 
nhippine  station.  A  high  grade  moneymaker  at 
low  pri.-e  fIJ.aOO.  with  »:t.5<«  down.  If  tnkin 
Boon  4  horses.  12  cows,  bull,  tools,  mschinery. 
etc..  etc.,  included.  Pg.  92.  Write  todav.  cata- 
log 1.000  Itargaina,  Pree,  .Stnmt  .\gpncy,  1422  HE. 
Ijiml    Title    Itldg.,    Philailelphia.    I'n. 

Sri.K.NDII)  HO.ME.  All  convenlen<-»-s,  fruit, 
shade,  fronting  pike,  heart  of  town  of  S.OtM.  30 
miles  Philadelphia  Atlantic  rity.  An  easv  liy. 
ing  SOO  hens.  Houses  for  90O.  RuotiHTs.  \  alue 
|10.(NIU,  .Sacrlfti-r.  IK.OOO  Ilnllding  lA>an  (4. "00 
I^'BvIng  .state  Write  or  see  ImmeJiatelv,  Owner, 
411    8.    Egg    Harbor    Road.    Hammnnton.    N.    J. 

OWTf  A  FARM  I.V  MINNESOTA.  DAKOTA, 
Montana,  Idaho.  Washington  or  (Iregun.  Crop 
liayment  or  easy  terms  Free  literatur.-;  men- 
tion state.  H.  W.  Byerly.  33  Northern  PaciUc 
Railway,  St.    Paul.    .Minn 

»A»»  bqpipk:;^ 

CRiniB'S  STANCmONa  arc  riaraaleed  ta 
pleaa«  the  purchaser.  They  are  anipiwd  aubiect 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  atabla.  Ttiey  are  right 
AIra  ateel  iiartitlona.  slalU  and  atancblons 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Fe<vl  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  lionklet.  \V1nthrop 
W     Dunbar.    East  Street.   Korresl\iile     Conn. 

co»»  mAMTaafT9M 

RICH  MA.MS  CORN  HARVE.STER.  piwr  mans 
lirire-only  fSS.OU  will,  bundle  tying  altaeh- 
nient  Free  catalog  showing  |>ictures  of  harvest- 
er.   Procesi   Co,    .'^alini,    Kaiisji'. 

HAT    AirP    OBAIH 

Ft)R  SALE  —Alfalfa.  Timothy.  Clovi-r  Mixed 
I>ellver<-d  ■■rii'es  iiuoted.  Write  ua  John  I>evlin 
Hay    Co  .    192    North    Clark    .'Street.    Oil,  .t go.    111. 

WE  UlTY  nr  IIAKDI.B  «n  comnMsaton.  allgrade* 
hay  and  straw  tieorge  R.  Rogers  A  Co.,  Wabaab 
Illdg  ,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

BBESS  AHX>   HTntSSHXaS 


HVRDY  ALFALFA  SKEIt  yo',,  pure.  »8  SO 
Sweet  Clover,  93*  pure.  »3  50.  .Ml  CO  lb  buahel 
Return    seed    If    not    aatlsflrtl  Ceo,    Itowman, 

Conoinlia.    Kan,sa,s. 


BAHT    CHICH8 


MARTINS  CHICKS.- None  better.  Itarred 
White,  Buff  Ro<k.s,  Red-s.  White  Wyandottea, 
10c.  Brahmas,  Giants,  15c  White  Leghorns,  An- 
conas.  »,.  Heavy  Mixed.  IK-.  Light  Mixed.  7c 
J?"*..  d'Hvery.  postpaid.  Martin's  Hatchery, 
.Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.  O  D.— 100  Bocka  or  Reds.  $8  00 
Ifshoms  $7.00;  heavy  mixed.  $8  00;  light, 
$7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  ayatcm. 
raising  95%  to  maturity,  free  C.  U.  Lauvar 
Bog    43.    McAllatervllle.    Pa.  "—v^^. 


POVZiTHX 


FOR  SALE.— 'Hmidreda  of  extra  choice,  larg* 
type  Engllak  Strain  S.  C.  Wlilte  Legbom  Year- 
ling Hens,  $1.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Catalog  fr««.  Hillvlew  Poultry  Farm.  Zeclaad, 
Mich 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding  Cock- 
erels. Pennsylvania  state  rertifled  tto<k  Dams' 
records  'MO-'MI  eggs.  Ito<iklet.  North  Poultry 
Farm.     Uc.Vlistervllle.     Pa. 

JUMBO  LEGHORNS  —Pullets  ready  to  lay. 
Cockerels  and  yearling  hens.  Thousands  at  re- 
duced prices,  JYc.  h's  l,,eghorn  Farm.  B  S 
Dayton.    Ohio. 


IIROWN    AND    WHITE   LEtJUoRNS.    (347  egg  » 
Australnriw.     Parks     R<Hks  w-ra     I'^llton 

Gallijiulls.    Ohio, 


ENGLISH     WHITL-     I.UGIloR.NS.  —  Pullela     and 
Cockerels      Elm-^r     Wins  Irr,     Newville.     Pa. 

I'l'LLET.S.      Parks     Ito<  ks.     .'iVj     months,     heavy. 
»1.2,'i.     Robert     XfThv.     Dalmatia.     Pa. 

EDVCATIONAIi 


WANTED  l.\l.\IEl>IATELY.  MEN  WOMEN.  18- 
S5.  qualify  for  CovornnH-nt  Jobs  $125-$2S0 
month.  Steady  emplornient :  imid  vacations;  com- 
mon e<lucation  suflfirient;  Thousands  Needed 
yearly.  Write  Oxment  Institute.  366,  St  Loula. 
Mo.    To  Hay. 

TOBACCO 

LEAF    TOBACCO,^  Chewing,  r,     pounds.     $1.50; 

lo.    2,.'iO     Best    .Hmoking,     10.  $2  00     Satisfaction 

Gnamnteetl  Pay  Postman.  I'nitnl  Farmers, 
llardwell.     Kentinky. 

(iOLD  LEAF  TOB.VCCO;  mild,  mellow,  like 
rare  old  wine.  Smoking.  4  lbs  .  ll.OO:  Chewing. 
4     $1.25    |s<at|wld  Belm.int     Farms.    Box    7. 

Chatham.     Virginia. 

<;IARANTEED  TOBACCO.  3  Itis.   manufactured 

chewing  or   smoking,   $2.10:  Fifty    Cigars,    $1.89. 

Pay   when  received.   Carlton  CIgiir  Co.,   Paducah. 

Ki'ntiii  ky.  

GF.OR(5IA  BRIGHT  LEAF  S.MOKING  TOBAC- 
CO. Satisfaction  Guaranteeil.  Post|«ld  5  pounda 
$1  25.     W      W     Williams,    gulttiian.    Ga. 

LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing.  5  Ihs  .  $1.25;  10. 
»■-' 25.  Smoking.  ."•  ll.s..  $1.00;  lo.  $i  :.•>  I'nited 
Fanners.    Mavfield.    Ky 

IS  CHEWING  or  S.MOKING  TWIST.  $1.00  Pr»- 
pHld     Ford   TolMKH-o   Co..    D47.    Paducah.    Ky. 

MISCBltltAHEOUa 

WHY  BLAME  THE  lUl.L  wli.n  .\..ir  c.w  doe 
n>t  breed?  I'se  Cow  Cat""h  1  lionr  before  vervii'*. 
Ilesulta  or  your  money  liack.  CS  cents  for  one 
low.  $2.90  for  tlve  cows,  jsi.ttMid.  Woodstock 
Parm.    Route  2.    Box    ,'■{•  C     Itentnn     Wnshjngtna. 

FIL-M  DEVELOPED,  six  Photo-Art  |>rints  and 
Kodakery  Mafiiiiiie.  25c  Photo-.Vrt  Finishers. 
Hutchinson.     K.insas. 

TRACT  of  LARtiK  POPLAR  and  I,OCI«T 
Tiniher.  large  walnut  tn>es.  SO  Ini-hea  around. 
IMiiier   Crone.    D'Hcr.    Pa. 

ROLL  ROOFING.  3  i>lv  $1.35  |.<-r  roil  Prepaid. 
.Send    f.>r    lirculsr.    Wiiuker    Bros       .\'llln      Mass 


BSL«.  STOP  LEAKS  IN  A 
||9  WOO0Er4  WATER 

^      TANK  VOU  CAN  USE 

-£k^V  '  CE/AE  NT  Of>  ASPHALT 

»UT  HERESA  MOCH  SIHPLtR  r^Emott 


KI'^TSN,.®  SOSlNOS  llAK 

sItS.".*""  o^rTO  OAiSV 


Z'^J^  *aniES  NOTTTo 


'^OOuSHgs  BOTTOM 


OAliV  H  *NT  CaOWS  UKTM.  ' 

T\Oi  P\.k-iFoaM(S)'!nlicKC<loB 
vneKiMTOM  6OAII0®'"«o»'"<« 
MOTS®  UP  IN'TJ  8^K  or 
Passing  cuowg) 


WW, CM  TOttNS  ON  STOP 

L\aHT<3)  IMMEDIATELY' 
STOPDiMQ  UtAkCj) 


^^■^  MIXED  wn 


CLA.Y 
ITH  WATER] 
AND  FORCED  INTO  THE 
JOINTS  WILL  WORK  TEMPO- 
RARILY. 


^    STiFI 


PBftMAMEfST   STOP- 
PAqE  USE  EMULSIFIED 
ASPHALT,   PUTTIMQ 
P  TROWEL  ASPHALT  IN- 
TO THE  CRACKS  AMD   8RUSH- 
ASPHALT  PAINTED  ON  INSlOE 


OoOFlHQ  CE>\ENTCAN 
W**^        BE  USED  BUT  IT 


W^ ILL  GIVE 
TASTE.    . 


WATER  A  SLIGHT 


16      (272) 


PENNSYLVANIA     PARMER 


September  27,  i|^ 


Increased  Production 
Paid  for  Ney  Equipment 

TWENTY-TWO  NEY  STALLS, 
stanchions  and  water  bowls  were 
installed  in  the  dairy  barn  on  Mr. 
Marshall's  Smicksburg,  Penna.  farm. 
In  twelve  months  time  the  whole  cost 
was  returned  through  increased  milk 
production  alone.  And  Mr.  Marshall 
had  big  savings  in  time  and  labor  as 
added  profit.  More  Ney  equipment  has 
already  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Marshall.  If 
you  want  full  facts  on  the  famous  Ney 
line  of  Dairying  Equipment  and  Haying 
Tools,  send  for  a  copy  of  Cow  Comfort 
and  The  Ney  General  Catalog  No.  150 

THE  Ney  Manufacti  ring  Co. 

Caiifca,  OkU       .  titsiUtJM  It79 


^  c  tf  LiUm  i»- 
rlM^ea  alaUa, 

water  •  •wla, 
ftna,lM9r  oflr. 
rivra,  *«|rfli« 

4ov  rarrt«ra 
Aay  forkm,  A«v 
kntrea.  pult^t^ 
»md  hmrdmar* 


BOTTLEandCAPYoar 
Milk  the  Sanitary  Way. 

USE  THE  M ECO  AUTOMATIC 
BOTTLLR  aaJ  CAPPER. 


Bottle  antomatlcally  cap* 
ped  one  second  after  It  la 
filled. 

Only  necessary  to  replace 
the  filled  bottles  with 
empties,  the  foot  pedal 
aatomatic«lly  operates  the 
machine. 

BottUnf  capacity  SSO  to 
560  qta.  per  hour.  Deoln- 
•d  to  meet  the  raqnlra. 
ments  oi  the  dolrynMn 
prodnclng  hla  own  prod- 
uct, and  carries  the  tnllaat 
approval  of  the  Sanitary 
Board,  belnf  neat,  com- 
pact, easy  to  claanoa  and 
sterlliaa. 

Hriie  us  for  further  t$«iaUt 
untl  free  iivmnnmration. 

MODERN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

GREENSBURC,  PA. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  coet*— more 
proAti.  Booklet  "Uter*  Own 
Word*"  written  by  owners 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low Item*  for  illustrated  folder*. 

The  Roe*  Cutter  k  Silo  Co. 

240  Warder  St..  SpringfieU.  O. 

E§tmblith»el  ISSO 


ROJSS 


Dfoixlri    He'-. 


Metal  Roofing 


PftY  ;   THE 
FREIGHT 


FREIGHT  ^^^-=^~"^^    '^Vl 

EADCLAD  KlYSTOME  COPPIR  BlftRiNC 

WIRt^FENCE  APEX- GALVANIZED 

RAi^JwiRE  ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG    &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  F.  Moundsville,  W.   Va. 


...  IT  PATS  TO  READ  .  .  . 

Th«  Adv«rtU«M«sita 

Advertised  products  offer  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  say 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 


Dairy  Rations 

By  I..   W.   UGHTY 

A  LETTER  from  Jefferson  coun- 
ty. VV.  Va..  and  another  from 
Highland  county,  Va.,  are 
typical  of  a  number  that  have  come 
lately.  "The  ration  we  fed  for  several 
years  or  last  year  is  very  expensive 
now  and  hardly  practical.  We  have 
oats  and  wheat  that  should  be  fed 
and  very  little  corn.  We  can  buy  lin- 
seed meal  at  about  the  same  price 
as  formerly.  We  desire  to  feed  an 
economical  and  efficient  mixture  in- 
i  eluding  the  oats  and  wheat."  The 
West  Virginia  man  has  alfalfa  and  the 
Virginia  man  has  mixed  hay  and  some 
stover.  Others  are  very  short  of  hay 
and  have  to  feed  straw  as  part  of 
the   roughage. 

It  is  entirely  right  to  replace  part 
of    the    com    with    wheat,    but    when 
feeding  dairy  cows  and  growing  heif- 
ers  to   become    dairy   cows   we    must 
use    caution    in    feeding    wheat.     Ex- 
perience    forty    years    ago   convinced 
me    that    too    much    wheat    was    not 
a  good  cow  feed  and  results  at  experi- 
ment stations  indicate  the  same  con- 
clusion.   We  have  no  certain  data  as 
j  to  what  proportion  of  wheat  we  may 
feed,   but    my   feeding  indicated   that 
a  fifth  of  the  ration  could  be  wheat 
if    the    rest    of    the    feeds    were    well 
chosen. 
;       Oats  is   a  very  excellent  cow  teed 
and  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  oats 
can  compound  an  efficient  ration,  and 
{  at   present   prices  an   economical   ra- 
'  tion,  by  using  oats  liberally.  I  would 
(  suggest  the  following  as  a  good  com- 
I  bination:      150    pounds    of    oats,    100 
pounds  of  com,  100  pounds  of  wheat 
and  150  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 

This  will  give  us  a  concentrate  with 
a  ratio  of  one  to  five  and  a  half. 
!  Wheat  sometimes  is  laxative  and  so 
is  linseed  meal.  It  might  be  well  if 
'  there  is  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  to 
.substitute  50  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  for  as  much  linseed  meal.  The 
man  who  has  considerable  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  roughage  ration  need  feed  con- 
siderably less  comparatively  of  this 
concentrate  than  the  man  who  has 
to  feed  a  good  proportion  of  straw. 

I  Soy   Beans  as  a   Dry   Weather  Crop 

Some  plants  can  grow  with  less 
moisturt  xx  others.  The  iris  in  my 
I  garden  illustrate  that.  The  German- 
I  ica  do  well  on  much  less  water  than 
I  the  Japanese.  The  Gerraanica  bloom 
,  regardless  of  where  I  plant  them,  but 
I  the  Japanese  have  to  be  planted  where 
1  they  have  plenty  of  moisture. 

This  season  I  also  learned  that  the 
soy  beans  grow  well  and  yield  seed 
with  little  moisture  but  that  all  other 
beans  dried  up  and  yielded  nothing. 
These  soys  are  close  to  my  house  jjid 
I  had  an  eye  on  them  during  all  their 
'  growth.  They  were  sown  the  first 
[  week  in  June.  Soon  thereafter  we  had 
a  half  inch  of  rain  and  later  a  ouarter 
of  an  inch  and  then  none  at  all  for 
seven  weeks  and  often  the  temper- 
ature was  ninety  to  over  a  hundred. 

The  com  tassels  scorched  and  grass 
turned  brown,  but  our  soys  sci-med  to 
enjoy  it  all  and  kept  right  ou  f,  row- 
ing. After  the  middle  of  Au<  .»st  we 
had  a  few  light  showers,  but  less  than 
half  an  inch  of  water  fell. 

On  the  first  of  September  I  went,  to 
the  soy  bean  field  and  inve.stigated. 
Where  the  soil  was  shallow  the  bean 
plants  were  18  to  20  inches  tall,  while 
on  the  deeper  .soil  they  were  50  to 
55  inches  tall.  My  judgment  told  me 
the  average  was  about  three  feet  and 
the  stand  is  good.  The  yield  is  likely 
to  be  one  and  one-half  to  nearly  two 
tons  to  the  acre  when  dried  for  h.iy. 
Nearly  every  plant  has  a  lot  of  jriod.s 
set  ready  to   grow   se«"d. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
These  soys  are  giown  in  the  orcharil 
between  the  tree  rows  and  the  apple 
trees  are  18  ye.ir."  old.  These  trees 
have  fruit,  but  it  Is  not  full  size  by 
any  means  urd  la  vcr^  j  lairly  suf- 
fering for  the  waut  of  moisture.  Hkat 
the  beanB  got  their  supply  of  mois- 
ture is  a  mystery  to  me,  but  the 
growth  is  evidence  that  they  got  it 


QUIT   WORK 

ON  TIME   WITH 

R§FID'F£€ 

FILTER.  DISKS 

Here's  the  fastest  efficient  filter  disk 
yoii've  ever  seen— Rapid-Flo,  the  disk 
that  letsyou  quit  work  on  time.  Rapid- 
Flo's  average  speed  is  less  than  5  min- 
utes to  filter  a  40-quart  can  of  milk. 

Be  rid  ofdelays  and  overtime  caused 
by  poky,  old-fashioned  filter  disks — 
install  Rapid-Flo  today  and  you'll  be 
able  to  filter  every  can  you  ship  and 
quit  work  on  time.  Made  of  pure, 
long -staple  cotton  by  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  world's  largest  converters 
of  cotton  for  hygienic  uses. 

You'll  like  the  Rapid-Flo  sanitary 
steel  cabinet,  too,  which  keeps  your 
disk  supply  protected,  yet  handy  for 
instant  use.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks,  and  the  handy 
Steel  Disk  Cabinet, 
shown  at  left.  Now 
i-'X^  on  sale  everywhere. 

Risht  — &6r  Umpid-FU  (Mrtom 
4^300  Diskt. 

Left — th*  tamitary  ifeW  disJk 
cahmtt. 


tJ10 


FREE 


Send  coupoo  below  for  aeo- 
erous  free  Sample  Package 
of  Rmpid-FIo  Filter  Disks. 


(ltAm(m«idcftn»ott 


fU 


V^itbout  oblisacioa.  *ea<)  mc  ■  Free  Sample  Ptckue  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Diaks. 
AddtcM. 


Check  size  of  disks  TOO  ne:  6"  n  «'/j*  T  1*  O  Th' n 


OANZER 
MILK  BOTTLE 


for  HMuUnc  ajM) 


Keiitppwl  with  cov»r     Boi 
rtiiUT  top  allmnng  mifllcleDt  i 

linlOB4l<Tl|t  {•■•ttlM 

PvittlT*  a^t  Water  StarmMtlaa 

PcnaiylTenle'i  New  Milk  Law  ellrctlic  Sept- 
rmber  Itt.  requires  (hat  all  bollteil  milk  told 

•  t  retell  muit  be  In  •terlllied  Itottle*. 

TIM  OAMSBK  •TmaiUXKK 

If  einraied  acrordlnit  t"  fflrertloim,  win  menllir 
houlea  10  ii.wt  rrqulremrnu  of  Bureau  <il  MIU 

•  ohirol.  Pa..  Depi.  ul  Health. 

Mmdm  in  Tw  aisae;. 
Vo  I  Cylinder  rapacity.  10  rowa  of  4  boltlmearli 
.S'u.  I  ('ylliulpn-apacliy,  lOrowaof  5  bottles  earb 
Aak  your   Dairy  Supply  Dealer  or   write  for 
iBformatloa  and  pricea, 

DANZBR  METAL  WORKS 
BAOBMSTOWN,  MO. 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday,  October  10,  1930 

12  o'clock,  at 

WHITE  HALL  FARM, 

2    mllfs    eaat    of    Waynesboro,    Pa. 

.-ilnriK     .State      Hiffhwiiy     Rotiff      16 
p.i.'ily    rraiheU    by    nudor 

30  Guernseys-    Federal  Accredited 

Penaa.    Abortion    Fre«    Herd, 

CartlflcAte  Ho,  SBl 

11  Young    ReKl."»ter«d    Cows,    moKtIy 

fre^h  and    pprinKern. 
A  HelfprB.   8   to   15   month.'!. 
Tt  Bulls,    9    to    14    monlhB. 
II  Younjr  hlK>i-grnde  C;uern,'»ey  Cow». 
fresh     and     sprlnKern.     h     very 
Kood    lot. 

For  PhIhIok    wrItP. 

J.  HamT.aw  raAHTS, 

WkTsaaboro,  Penn*. 


DELLINGERl 

Hammer  Type 

MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110!* 

F.OJi.  Lamasttr.  fi\ 


Furnished  with  or  without 

Automatic  Fe«d  Roll.>^  and 

Governor. 

Write   for    catalocur 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Una^lei  P*| 


DAIRY  CATTI  E 


REG.    GUERNSEY    BULLS.    I     rt,.  ii.    "■     _- 

It.  iri^i.  i.<l    uiHt    iiradi-    li.ifer»     IJ  .    »•  """« 
"wr  4U)  llm    11  l".  ll.ril  liii|i.    .\—         I'lirv'l 

M.CULLOUOH  FARH8.  Nr»-v|lJ« 

GUERNSEY  BULL,    I  lira  Iji.IiIr  ■     I'l'"'' 

Mm    L'U.    IIIJK      ltrKMrr<,<l.    IImc  ■■  ''"'■ 

wNh    ti.   ■iisi..»«.   „r    nil.,.     Can    !■  -••"  "i 

WILMAE    FARMS.  L  i:*!""" 


GUERNSEY  BuUs  '!,.''„';i'..  , ,    . ... 

Harry    0.    Blaklay, 


^:t""cr«trtrN 


VERY    PROMISING,     «.-ll    k>  ■■■-■■      ■""']  ,1-" 

ll^lfl•r     7   III..'     .Mil)  bull  II  T.M...     ••/■■■'      1 

..Ih.rd  W.     F     M.SPARRAN,    rj|!^":_ 

AYRSHIRE    CATTLE    of    the    l)>^!  .''';'*,! 
Il.nl    T     II      \..  r<^lt>.<l     .\iiltmil»  ■','"'"■   ci' 
all  UK.-  Geo.  B.  McC<nnell.    W.  ...i'«"- 


[f: 


writing  to  our  mdvrtitmrm.     1  *>•     "^'^■laH 
urtdwswBfic   thmtn  tolifww  !>>*■■     '^"         ™ 


Philadelphia 


Pitts  burs  h 


Ihinishurg 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October  4,  1930 


Oftfb'V   4,  1930. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FARMER 
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KPt  his  K-orlt  W^ 
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"^     Caterpillar"  T 
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"C'"erp!lla^%l^J''st  of  the 
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TEN  .  /•  "•  *.  Peoria   ///•      . 

*   fctju.p.    Co.         ^''t'-B*rr* 
"■-.•dfor,/ 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


Bv  ALVA  AGEE 


t 


1  RECKON  some  readers  grow 
weary  of  continuing  references  to 
our  national  policy  of  bringing 
more  of  our  public  lands  under  culti- 
vation when  we  now  have  too  much. 
One  might  as  well  drop  the  subject, 
and  I  shall  try  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Our  public  domain  is  in  the  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  made  an  address  when  he 
inaugurated  the  work  at  Boulder  Dam 
which  will  provide  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  for  an  immense  acre- 
age of  desert  land.  The  Secretary 
said:  "Here  we  are  in  the  region  of 
little  rainfall  inaugurating  the  actual 
physical  labor  of  a  great  project 
which  will  make  water  serve  man  by 
providing  life  for  all  sorts  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vegetables  and  grain  in  dis- 
tant valleys  and  plains,  which  will 
build  up  homes,  schools  and  factories 
and  which  will  light  those  homes  and 
turn    the   wheels   In   those   factories." 

"Caprices  of  Nature" 

Secretary  Wilbur  said:  "We  are  de- 
termined no  longer  to  trust  to  the 
caprices  of  nature,  but  to  harness 
our  vast  river  systems,  to  distribute 
pow«r  along  wires  and  water  through 
ditches  to  the  places  of  our  choice." 

Practically  all  the  farmers  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  do  trust,  it  is 
true,  to  the  "caprices  of  nature."  and 
in  this  year  of  drouth  the  output  is 
less  than  usual,  but  it  still  is  greater 
than  needed.  They  necessarily  will 
continue  to  trust  the  caprices  of  na- 
ture, and  in  view  of  the  glutted  mar- 
kets the  most  of  the  time  they  see 
no  reason  for  government  assistance 
in  extending  acreage  of  farming 
land.  The  Secretary  says  that  in  turn 
will  come  other  river  systems,  par- 
ticularly  the    Columbia. 

This  is  the  future  that  we  may  look 
forward  to,  and  the  protests  of  east- 
em  farmers,  who  bought  their  farms 
without  government  aid.  goes  for 
naught.  The  public's  desert  land  is 
not  needed  now  and  may  not  be  need- 
ed for  generations,  but  all  protest  is 
idle  and  unavailing. 

Business  Depression 

People  who  are  rated  as  experts 
range  then\selves  on  opposing  sides 
of  nearly  every  question  of  import- 
ance. Like  other  readers  of  this 
paper.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
the  various  causes  of  our  present 
business  depression  that  affects  every- 
body. Some  economists  say  that  a 
fundamental  trouble  is  reduced  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  the  world.  We 
choo.se  to  measure  values  of  all  other 
products  by  the  value  of  gold,  and 
are  told  that  when  gold  is  not  pro- 
duced as  freely  as  other  products  it 
becomes  dearer,  or,  in  other  words, 
prices  of  other  commodities  fall. 

When  commodities  are  falling  in 
price,  people  do  not  buy  freely,  ex- 
pecting still  lower  prices,  production 
falls  off,  labor  is  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  matters  go  from  bad  to 
worse  until  a  low  level  of  prices  is 
found.  All  that  is  tnie  cnovigh.  .so 
far  as  the  effect  of  a  gold  shortage 
is  concerned,  but  I  cannot  see  the 
evidence  that  we  have  any  such  short- 
age. 

Two  Outstanding  Farts 

It  is  true  that  the  annual  gold  pro- 
duction has  fallen  off  over  ten  per 
cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  which 
means  that  less  has  been  added  to 
the  world's  stock  of  this  metal,  but 
thi.'<  shortage  is  .such  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  amount  in  use  that  it 
cannot  well  account  for  any  markcl 
efffct  on  prices.  Much  more  impoit- 
ant  yet.  most  nations,  and  notably 
the  United  States,  have  devised  ways 
of  making  the  gold  far  more  effective 
in  the  use  to  which  we  put  it.  The 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  adding 
to  the  supply. 

Under  this  country's  modern  meth- 
od of  making  gold  the  basts  of  credit, 


there  has  been  no  time  since  the  FedJ 
eral  Reserve  System  was  inaugural] 
ed  that  there  was  use  for  anything 
near  all  our  supply  of  gold  aa  a  bi 
for  needed  credits.  Most  countries  oil 
the  world  have  systems  that  greatly 
reduce  the  old-time  demand  for  gold 
I  cannot  see  how  our  depression  anJ 
low  price  level  can  be  attributed  to] 
shortage  in  gold. 

More   Ob\iou8  Causes 

As  a  plain  citizen,  and  not  an  exJ 
pert,  I  should  incline  to  credit  aomj 
obvious,  every-day  facts  as  sufficienl 
cause  for  the  depression  that  botherjl 
us.  The  world  became  equipped  t| 
produce  more  wheat  and  oil  and  cop 
per  and  sugar  and  coffee  and  rubbeil 
and  other  commodities,  in  which  bill 
lions  of  dollars  were  invested,  thaii 
the  markets  could  handle  because  thJ 
amount  exceeded  the  demand  for  eon] 
sumption.  Prices  fell  not  becausJ 
there  was  not  gold  enough,  and  credii 
enough,  but  simply  because  new  atdi 
to  production  gave  us  flooded  marl 
kets.  When  prices  broke,  the  pubiid 
got  scared,  and  rightly  so.  and  cuj 
down  their  purchases  all  along  thi 
line.  Unemployment  followed,  anf 
that  reduced  buying  power. 

Wanting    to    Crlticlie 

If  we  were  wise  enough,  this  bsij 
adjustment  would  not  occur.  I  sup 
pose,  because  we  do  know  that  huJ 
man  wants  are  never  fully  .«atisfac^ 
fied.  but  we  do  not  have  the  wisdon 
and  matters  get  tangled.  Then  w^ 
wait  until  consumption  overtake.''  pw 
duction.  and  prices  begin  to  rise  foJ 
that  rea.son.  The  rising  pri(  i-s  are  th^ 
signal  for  another  period  of  go 
times.  We  may  criticize  the  governi 
ment.  or  any  or  all  groups  of  folkjf 
but  nobody  has  the  combined  wisdira 
and  power  to  make  us  do  things  A 
a  better  way.  Wo  go  headlong.  laK^ 
a  tumble,  get  up  and  soon  are  goin^ 
headlong  again.  Naturally  when  vi 
are  down  we  look  aroimd  for  .onil 
one  to  blame.  It  Is  a  sort  of  relief  t^ 
do  some  blaming. 

If  we  have  a  continuing  f.iilure  tl 
maintain  a  normal  annual  increa.".  .:j 
gold     production,     times     will    grov( 
harder  as  the  years  come  along,  pn- 
vided    still    better    devices    for   u.'inj 
the  gold  we  have  are  not  fwund.  buj^ 
the  obvious  causes  of  the  ptosent 
pression  do  not  appear  to  l.ivo  u.'.' 
connection    with    any   chan^t>   in  tfel 
supply  of  gold.    If  this  is  i    irect,  -v^ 
can  well   take  heart  becaii-    den': 
is   now   slowly   overtakinu    -'ipP'V 
most  lines  of  industry  in  tin-  rountnj 
Just  as  has  been  the  case  11.  m.v  time| 
within  the  memory  of  our  .it-'.-t  nv' 
ers. 


Second  Crop  of  Asparagu^ 


HAVING  for  years  cu!. 
off  asparagus  in  the 
mer  and  burned  them,  I  i!i 
late  in  August,  biuninp  t 
to  be  rid  of  seeds  and  U>] 
great  sutpri.se  a  .secr)ntl  gi' 
up  and  it  would  bo  possiii 
plenty  of  it  to  .eat  if  I  di 
the  results  of  cutting.  N< 
has  this  happened.  Will  ' 
crop  for  next  year?  Shmii 
ond  crop  or  growth  be  ki'i'' 
till  frost  or  allowed  to  gi' 
Woman 
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ON  THE   <C)\Ki: 

ON  Washington's  maph 
surprise  and  capture  1 
at      Trenton,      he      man  In 
Princeton   and   led  his  am 
woodland  back  of  the  Quak 
house  shown   on  our  cover 
just    as    the    British    wen 
Gen.      Mercer,      who     was 
wounded.       Washington's 
brought    victory    to    Merce 
This    was    the    first    field 
Washington. 
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A  GREAT  NEW  IDEA  IN  POULTRY  FEED 
Complete  in  Vitamims*^  — 


Eggs,  weight,  health,  fertility,  all  depend  on  these  four 
precious  Vitamins  now  guaranteed  in  Pratts 


four  vitamins  are  precious  to  poultry.  Unless 
you  kr^ow  a  feed  contains  all  four,  A,  B.  D 
ud  E.  you  take  a  chance  on  loss  of  egg  pro- 
duction, flock  vigor,  body 
**ight,  health  and  fertileeggs. 

Sta:  t  your  flock  on  Pratts 
oow  so  they  can  store  up 
vitamins  against  the  heavy 
'«ying  ahead.  The  reason 
owny  layers  suffer  in  body 
*fight  and  vigor  is  simply 
wcausc  they  lay  out  their 
vitamins  faster  than  they 
|>ke  them  in  from  the  feed. 
J"  fact  they  would  quickly 
*e  on  food  that  lacks  \-ita- 
"JJns  cc^mpletely. 

Here,  in  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Uyin^  Mash,  are  all  the  vi- 
|*^in  A  and  B  hens  need 
»o  iTiHintain  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction ,  keep  up  body  weight 


and  vigor.  Abundant  sunshine  vitamin  D  to 
insure  i>^p.  strong  bone  and  shell.  You  don't 
have  to  buy  and  mix  cod-liver  oil  with  Pratts. 
And  fourth,  vitamin  E  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  eliminate  sterile  eggs 
that  result  from  a  feed  deficiency. 
A  genuinely  wonderful  feed  pur- 
posely made  for  the  modem  high  pro- 
duction flock.  Pratts  has  always  con- 
tained the  finest  foods  that  markets 
provide.  Animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  fats,  in  proper 
balance.  In  exact  uniformity,  bag  to 
bag.  All  the  necessary 
major  minerals,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  salt. 
And  even  with  this  ex- 
tra vitamin  value,  Pratts 
costs  no  more  than  any 
other  good  feed.  Sec  your 
Pratt  dealer.  We  will  be 
happy   to  send    you    his 


name.  He  also  supplies  a  splendid  new  Pratts 
Broiler  Mash  for  either  semi-confined  or  bat- 
tery fattening.  Grows  and  fattens  them  in 
record  time. 

THE  POULTRYIVUN'S  VITAMIN  GUIDE- 
FREE 


We  think  the  subicct  of  Vitamins  is  so  timely  and  im- 
portant to  poultrymcn  that  we  have  prepared  for  you 
free  and  postpaid  a  guide  to  the  poultry  vitamin  story 
in  handy  chart  form,  each  of  the  vitamins  explatntd  as 
far  as  science  knows.  Write  for  your  copy  to  Prat '  Ft*  -d 
Company,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1. 

Natn» 

Town 

R.  F  D Stmtm..    


pRAm 


^teJ^UYINC  MASH 

•  Complete  in  Vitamins  • 
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Lore  readers  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  farm  paper 


The  excess  weight  in  ordi- 
nary boots  makes  you  waste, 
every  day,  enough  energy  to 
lift  a  stallion  weighing  over 
a  ton ! 


If  you  triid  to  lift 

this  Belgian  Stallion 

with  yoiir  foot! 


MAJOR  DE  MAI.MAISON,  Crand  Champion  Rtlitlan 
Stalllnn.    I9M   International    (.After  a  Ithotography 


Mrn's  short  brown  boot, 
knee  to  hip  lenfttha 


nrVi  FNTY-THREE  hundred  pounds 
-*•  — Major  de  Malmaison.  Grand 
(ihampion  Belgian  Stallion,  at  the 
1929  International!  Suppose  this 
prize  stallion  were  hung  from  your 
instep.  Your  strength  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  strain. 

And  yet,  every  day  that  you  wear 
ordinary  boots  which  are  only  two 
ounces  heavier  than  they  should  be, 
you  lift  just  as  much  useless  weight 
as  that  with  your  feet,  and  have 
wasted,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  all 
the  energy  necessary  to  lift  the  stal- 
lion. And  here's  the  proof: 

Suppose,  in  chores  around  the 
farm,  you  cover  5'  2  miles  in  a  work- 
ing day.  (Most  farmers  do  much 
more  than  that.)  Even  if  you  average 
a  full  yard  to  every  step  you  must  take 
9,680  steps  to  do  it. 

If  e.irh  of  your  boots  weighs  only 


hfo  ounces  more  than  it  ought  to ,  in 
the  course  of  the  day  you  lift  2.420 
pounds  of  unnecessary  weight! 

That's  why  Goodrich  boots  are 
made  light. 

It  costThe B.F.Goodrich  Footwear 
Corporation  more  tomakethem  light- 
er and  still  keep  them  tougher,  and 
yet  it  costs  you  no  more  to  buy  them. 

Twenty-seven  different  compounds 
and  fabrics  go  into  the  Goodrich 
boot.  It  is  a  combination  created  by 
years  of  laboratory  study  and  practical 
experience  in  making  footwear  and 
automobile  tires.  And  the  same  careful 
study  and  long  experience  have  gone 
into  the  creation  of  every  piece  of 
footwear  in  the  Goodrich  line. 

Try  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
at  your  dealer's  and  you'll  know  the 
difference. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Footwear 
Corporation,  >X'atertown,  Mass. 


Goodrich 

Rubber  footwear  for  every  member  of  the  family 
— another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


Mcn'!«    toiir-hiirkli 
all-rubber  brown 

aaltor 


Men'*  I.S-lnch  black 
l>u  BoU 


Women's  Zipper  la 
Kwattiter-tan 


NESHAMINY. 


By  R.  P.  KESTER     ^l^"! 


1HAVE  just  been  looking  through 
an  old  file  of  a  Buck.s  county 
paper  of  190.5 — 25  years  ago.  In 
it  I  see  a  report  of  a  cow  sale  at 
which  a  carload  of  good  milk  cows 
.sold  for  an  average  price  of  $40  per 
head.  Compared  with  the  prices  re- 
ceived today  $150  to  $225  $40  looks 
like  a  ridiculously  small  sum.  But  at 
that  time  milk  was  wholesaling  at 
from  2»i  to  3>2  cents  per  quart,  and 
mill  feeds  were  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  what  is  paid  today. 

•  «     * 

I  find  that  most  of  us  when  thinking 
of  "the  good  old  days"  do  not  look 
at  both  sides  of  the  picture.  We  had 
pork  chops  for  supper  the  other  even- 
ing, the  first  of  the  season.  Mrs. 
Kester  .said  she  paid  48  cents  a  pound 
for  them.  At  once  the  occasion,  twen- 
ty-five or  more  years  ago,  came  to 
mind  when  we  paid  eight  cents  per 
pound  for  dressed  pork.  But  when  I 
stopped  to  think  that  wages  and  sal- 
aries at  that  time  were  correspond- 
ingly less,  the  picture  is  seen  in  a 
different  light.  I  often  think  of  the 
first  year  we  kept  a  dairy  and  sold 
milk  on  a  milk  route.  A  miller  stop- 
ped one  day  and  sold  us  wheat  bran 
at  $10  per  ton.  But  we  were  hauling 
our  milk  two  miles  and  selling  it  from 
door  to  door  at  five  cents  per  quart. 
«     •     ♦ 

All  this  fits  in  with  my  belief  that 
experiences  and  conditions  in  life  are 
pretty  well  balanced.  The  theory  of 
compensation  has  many  arguments  in 
its  favor.  We  may  not  always  see 
it  that  way,  but  it  is  usually  becau.^e 
we  are  looking  at  one  phase  of  the 
situation.  What  we  think  is  just,  or 
right,  or  necessary  may  not  turn  out 
to  be  .so  at  all.  A  poet  has  summed  it 
up  thus: 
"Sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses, 

Helps  more  than  the  things  which 
it   gets." 

But  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
am  convinced  of  the  fact  that,  with 
all  our  ingenuity  and  education,  we 
have  not  learned  how  to  get  the  most 
happiness  and  satisfaction  out  of  life. 
We  have  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
study,  philosophically,  the  art  of  liv- 
ing. Most  of  our  days  are  spent  in  a 
mad  scramble  for  things,  or  the 
money  to  buy  them,  and  when  we 
have  leisure  we  get  little  from  it  be- 
cau.-<e  we  do  not  know  how. 

•  •     • 

Theoretically  we  should  have  in- 
finitely more  time  to  live  and  grow 
than  had  our  grandfathers,  but  ac- 
tually we  seem  to  have  less.  The  time 
we  have  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
machinery  and  scientific  methods  is 
used  up  in  other  ways  to  little  real 
purpose. 

Now  d(m't  think  I  am  becoming  a 
second  edition  of  Ecclesiastes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  "all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  Not  necessarily 
so.  Life  holds  tremendous  possibil- 
ities, and  lots  of  people  are  finding 
and  enjoying  them.  But  most  of  u.s 
are  not. 

•  *     • 

A  neighbor  rented  a  piece  of  ground 
from  us  this  summer  and  sowed  it 
to  Sudan  grass.  Except  for  a  light 
rain  the  night  after  it  was  sown, 
there  was  no  rain  for  a  long  Unit*. 
The  grass  had  a  hard  time  to  j?et  a 
start,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly  sini'»> 
rain  came.  The  neighbor  wanted  '.o 
piece  out  his  hay  su|>ply  ;ind,  provid- 
ed he  has  wclther  to  euro  it,  it  l»ol'.s 
as  if  it  would  make  a  good  lot  of 
winter  forage.  I  have  had  no  i'.<peii- 
cnrc  with  Sudan  grass  and  wait  with 
Inlfrc^t  the  outcome  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

•  *     • 

Si'veral  years  iigo  vo  sowed  a  nlef\^ 
of  millet  for  hay  It  grow  vjry  rarii 
.inil  ma<lf>  a  big  lot  of  niuff.    It  wouU! 


have  been  a  big  help  in  feeding  ,. 
stock  that  year  of  insuificient  hA 
But  the  stock  would  not  eat  it.  ai 
the  value  we  got  out  of  it  was  fm' 
using  it  as  bedding.  Millet  is  recon, 
mended  yet,  but  that  experieno 
makes  me  doubtful  of  its  value. 

*      *     * 
The  remarks  concerning  our  homj 
made    grape    juice    which    I   droppei 
here  recently  have  resulted  in  a  mini 
ber  of  requests  for  the  recipe.   I  hav 
gladly  passed  it  on,  after  getting  MrJ 
Kester  to  check  and  "double  check 
it.   Recently,  I  have  seen  a  good  bit  .^ 
print    relative    to    "home-made  cock 
tails    from    pure    unfermented   fr 
juices."     Of    course    a    lot   of  smail 
Alecks  are  poking  fun  at  this  effo] 
of  the   women   to   provide  soraethin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old-time 
coholic    drinks.     But    if    they  persi3 
they  can  and  will  do  it. 

»     »     •  . 

Com  cutting,  either  for  silo  or  f<| 
shock,  is  a  mean  job  in  thi.s  sectid 
this  fall.  The  storm  which  broke  tH 
drouth  knocked  it  down  and  leana 
it  over  into  a  real  "mess. "  That 
one  of  the  eventualities  in  the  farn 
er'3  life  which  adds  nothing  but  ei 
pense  and  trouble.  { I'll  admit  I  haJ 
difficulty  in  finding  a  compensatin 
factor  in  this  case. )  Only  a  hog  raiJ 
er  who  hogs  down  corn  would  benef 
by  having  his  corn  crop  put  in  tM 
condition. 


Friendly  ^^^ 
Talks 


Vincent 


SOME  things  cannot  be  done  by  al 
of  Congress  or  other  mandate  f 

Down-town  a  young  lady  was  hiil 
rying  around  a  corner  when  .she  ra 
into  a  little  chap,  thin,  ragged  aij 
hungry  looking.  The  blow  almo 
knocked  the  boy  down. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  lady  maJ 
haste  to  say.  "I  am  so  .s()try  I  i^ 
into  you." 

"You  can  have  my  pardon,  raisa 
came  back  the  graciou.'<  reply,  "ai| 
next  time  you  can  knock  me  cle^ 
down  and  I  won't  mind  it:  ' 

Something  warm  stirro!  in  IS 
hearts  of  them  both.  Whr.t  gettin 
mad  and  storming  around  muld  n| 
have  done,  those  few  kind  v.  'tis  hj 
brought  about. 

The  axles  of  life's  niiichineiy 
dry  .sometimes,  and  that  too  when 
least  expect  it.  I  heard  ;i  in.in  ^ 
only  the  other  day  that  the  r.idiatj 
of  his  automobile  must  be  gettiif 
low,  it  got  so  hot.  He  foun<i  when  I 
came  to  fill  the  tank  that  n  tiny  le^ 
had  caused  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  '"il  >'■'* 
some  days.  Stomach  a  bit  '"it  nf 
or  rheumatism  tells  us  that  a  •"''"1 
is  .setting  from  the  south' a-t;  al 
we  sputter  and  scold  at"  r,t  t!iln| 
that  really  have  no  importa'^  <■  "'^"1 
ever.  And  then  we  wish  ^'^  hailn| 
Makes  us  feel  a  lot  woi  ■'  than 
does  anybody  else  when  W''  civf  '" 
to  one  of  these  bad  spells,  aiul  a- 
not  happy  all  the  rest  of  th^-  d.i." 

But  if  we  can  just  renienii"!'  '.o  sj 
the  kind  word,  not  once  in  a  wlii'e. 
always  and  every  time,  lift   '«'•   '  "' 
on  a  new  meaning.  The  days  will  P"^ 
hrightor  for  u.s  and  we  will 
the   day  glad   and   ready   to  li-' 
to  a  night  free  from  troublel 
and   .strong   to   take    up   tlio    •' 
another  day. 

But  how  can  we  do  it  '  1'  ''•' 
ever  tiicd  earn'^stly  and  wiio!t'ho|i^ 
ed'y?  That  i.-«  the".«cciel  'i  '""  L 
our  fn''ii.-s.  We  let  the  o!.l  Kvil ''j 
g 't  th^  .-tnrt  of  U-;  but  \ 
iie'-<l  to. 
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HERE    ought   to   be   It    law 
against  telling  dairy  farm- 
ers  the  best   time  of  year 
Is  buy  fteil, "  a  cow  tester  told  me  in- 
tpiantly  not  long  ago.    What  annoy- 
ditini  .'■(>  was  conflicting  advice  from 
ifveral  iii:fercnt  dairy  authorities  on 
Be  best  time  for  laying   in   feed. 
Ive  I'l    11   annoyed    by   the   same    thing.     I   have 
toore  ni"   aH    I   write   an    article   of   some   length 
m  one   of   the   state   agricultural   college    dairy 
pfe.si:ois    pdvising    June    purchases     "prices    are 
ch:  at  that  time."    And  another  article  from  a 
Kfri'nt  professors,  in  an  adjoining  state,  advises 
ae  punti.'t.ser  of  dairy  feeds  to  bet  his  money  on 
bjust  atul  September.    Usually  the  best  months. 
he. 

Willie  I  do  not  profess  to  be  the  last  word  on 

matter,  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  dairy 

prices   enough  to  convince   me  it  is  difficult 

[bpick  out  a  "best  time"  to  buy  the  year's  feed 

ply. 

Recently  I  looked  up  the  market  prices  by 
nth.'  back  as  far  as  1925  on  the  feeds  repre- 
Bted  in  this  ration:  400  pounds  wheat  bran.  300 
VI  heat  middlings,  200  pounds  linseed  meal, 
'  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  200  pounds  gluten 
600  pounds  hominy. 
|Iaunot  submitting  this  an  an  ideal  ration — for 
eman  uith  plenty  of  com  .silage  and  good  alfalfa 
'  It  uii^ht  be  a  losing  proposition.  This  ration 
kpiod  enough  to  be  recommended  by  the  dairy 
Kiaii.sl  at  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  col- 
[fs.  no'vever. 

iBu;  to  j.et  back  to  the  market  prices   T  calcu- 

M  'he  cost  of  one  ton  of   this  ration  at  prices 

Sch  prevailed    each    month 

ftbe  period  designated.  You'll 

u  .-surprised    as    I,    most 

iy.  in  the  story  these   fig- 

1  tell. 

I  li  192.")  the  months  of  low- 

price.'i    were    March    and 

ftembei.     There    was   prac- 

Ily  no  difference-  only  six 

a     ton  -  -  in     the     two 

«ths.    March,    $34.37;    Sep- 

atier,   S34.31.     June,    one   of 

faonths  in  which  low  piices 

'•"jpposed  to  lulo.  was  nopr- 

'the  ;ii>:h  than   the   low  for 

fyear     S39.32,  to  be  exact. 

iniar>-  was  high,  with  $41.8J» 

pobfr,    November    and    De- 

•ber  v.,  re  between  $34  and 

■July    and    August    were 

$37. 


Til.'    Next    YiKir 

[•5ke  l't26_  the  low  month 
•Octol.er.  A  ton  of  this  ra- 
't'>n  exactly  $30.81.  The 
month     was    January 

''"  J:;ne  was  $31.26;  Sep- 
.'<'}2.59.      The     Maieh 

**  \'as    lowej-    than    eith  r 

fy  AuKist  or  September,  but 
'slightly  higher  than  June 
^fents  a  ton  higher,  to  be 


On  Buying  Feed 

By  E.  A.   KIKKP.XTKK  K 

cified.  May  was  the  low  month,  where  it  was  high 
the  year  befoie.  with  price  of  $35.77.  June  a  close 
second  with  $36.17  just  40  cents  a  ton  more.  Sep- 
tember was  within  62  cents  of  the  high  for  the 
year,  which  occurred  in  January.  September  price. 
$-11.08  a  ton.  January,  $41.70.  All  three  months 
following  September  showed  considerably  lower 
prices. 

Prices  for  the  first  sLx  months  of  1930  give  June 
the  honors  for  buying  power — the  June  price  was 
a  little  better  than  $5  below  that  of  January.  When 
the  year  is  over,  if  you  want  to  know  about  Sep- 
tember and  the  following  months,  I'll  have  the 
figures  for  you. 

The  oft-given  advice  about  buying  dairy  feeds 
in  summer  months  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
lower  prices  prevail  at  that  time.  It  is  not  safe 
to  say  that  such  is  always  the  case.  Sometimes  it 
is  true  and  sometimes  it  isn't.  It  is  true  just  often 
enough  to  make  buy-ln-summer  advice  misleading. 
If  it  were  always  true,  we  would  find  the  manu- 
facturers of  commercial  feeds  buying  all  their  sup- 
plies at  that  time.  But  they  don't.  Certain  prod- 
ucts entering  into  mixed  feeds  do  not  appear  on 
the  market  all  months  of  the  year.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  all  feed  manufacturers  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  their  feeds  every  day,  or  every  few  days,  on  the 
basis  of  current  prices.    The  .selling  price  is  either 


.Mwiiys   ha\< 
II  i*i  bud  policy 


,1 


l^i  following  year  gives  the 

Kite  honors  to  the  riK^nth 

J«nuaiv     ,s33.7(t.    Th.«   trend   is  irregiilarly   up- 

'i  for  the  yeir.  ending  at   $40.82  in  December. 

>ml„,   is  hi,i.het    by  $1.6.^  a  ton  than  October. 

June  i..;  hi;^her  than  October  by  5,')  cents  a  ton 
p^  ViNir    1928   opens   with    a   January   price   of 
,2  anl  clo.ses  with  a  December  price  of  $42.65 
iiM  •^'""f'y  bet  on  September  would   have  won 
'  *S.  lor  the  price  in  that  month  \nh.s  the  lowest 

th,>  y,  (tr     S38.7').     .-Viigust  a  do.se  second,   with 
r*ntrt  inoie  a   ton.    The  man  who  bet   on  June 

<!  have  come  home  crying,  for  the  pi  ice  then 

«6.)."),   within   60  cent.s   of   the    high   foi    the 
.  '  v,hi,  f,  ^,^j,  jf,   May. 

I    192ft   the   Jantiury  price   was   $41.70   and   the 
'"iber  piiee  sao.a,--,  „    ton   for  the   ration   spe- 


iiDU^h   leed  on  hand  In  v.lntii    lo  hi'-t    over  a   period   of 
In  chiMig**  feed  in  the  iiild«»»  of  a   lactation  period,  unl 
is  delicit  lit. 

:uised  or  lowered  when  market  prices  of  law  ria- 
tcrials   make  such  change   necessary  or   (lesiiab'e. 

When  piiies  are  low  in  summer,  it  is  Uue  to  a 
K'ssened  d«niand  for  feed.  Cows  are  on  gia.^s.  But 
if  any  considerable  number  of  buyers  should  decide 
to  purchase  heavily  at  that  time,  the  summertime 
would  be  a  period  of  high  prices.  Or  suppose 
(here's  a  drouth.  1  cant  help  but  remark  here 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  summei  buying  for 
immediate  use.  Grass  alone  isn't  enough  for  good 
dairy  cows.  That  s  a  matter  of  feeding,  though, 
and  text   for  .still  another  article. 

Intelligent  buying  is  not  out  of  the  question, 
;liough.  just  because  the  period  of  lowest  prices 
cn't    be    definitely    predicted,      rhere    are    monev- 


.saving  practices  which  can  be  follow- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  cash  buying  re- 
sults in  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
man  who  buys  from  a  wideawake 
dealer.  There  are  very  few  feed  deal- 
ers left  who  sell  on  time  for  the  .same 
as  the  cash  price. 

There  is  considerable  saving  when 
.several  farmers  pool  their  orders,  thus  enabling  the 
dealer  to  order  a  carload;  and  when  the  feed  i.s 
ttken  from  the  car  door.  It  is  wiser  for  several 
farmers  to  pool  their  orders  frequently  and  get 
fresh  feed  than  for  each  farmer  to  order  individ- 
ually a  supply  that  would  last  him  for  the  better 
portion  of  a  year. 

The  matter  of  keeping  a  balance  is  highly  im- 
portant. Changing  rations  often  causes  a  falling 
oiT  in  milk  flow.  Get  a  good  ration  and  stick  to 
it  until  thoroughly  convinced  there  is  something 
moie  profitable  you  can  feed. 

O 

In  South  America 

By  E.  S.  B.W.XBD 

THE  rain  which  made  the  roads  too  muddy  to 
allow  ns  to  drive  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago 
had  swelled  the  streams,  and  as  we  went  along  on 
the  railroad  we  saw  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
route  to  Santiago  is  hilly,  and  we  cross  a  rather 
high  ridge  before  we  decend  to  the  plain  amid  the 
mountains  on  which  this  beautiful  city  is  located. 
The  tops  of  the  high  ranges 
were  sometimes  obscured  by 
clouds  along  the  mountain 
sides,  but  we  could  see  the 
snow-clad  heights  much  of  the 
time.  On  the  way  over  I  saw 
many  farms  but  only  glimpses 
of  them.  The  rich  bottom  land 
was  largely  in  truck  crops, 
though  there  were  occasional 
fields  of  wheat.  The  rougher 
lands  were  in  pastiire  and 
brush.  A  good  many  sheep 
and  goats,  cattle  and  horses 
ere  visible.  The  sheep  were 
all  of  the  medium  wool  class, 
some  with  black  faces  and 
some  with  white.  A  few  of 
the  cattle  were  reds  and  roans 
no  Herefords  or  Angus.  No 
heav\'  horses  were  seen.  The 
higs  appeared  to  be  of  York- 
.shirc  blood  they  were  of  that 
typo  and  color.  The  railroad 
is  a  government  institution. 
Our  party  had  a  whole  parlor 
car  and  all   were  c-omfortah'e. 

.'Vlun>    KeceptionH 

We  arrived  at  Santiago  on 
Friday  about  noon.  That  af- 
ternoon we  were  honored  with 
two  informal  receptions,  cine 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriiiilture 
and  the  other  by  the  Gover- 
nor. The  evening  was  devoted 
I0  a  reieption  .end  spoci.il  exercises  at  the  ITni- 
versity  of  Chile.  The  speaking,  with  exception  of 
tlie  biief  addre.s.s  nade  at  each  event  by  a  mem- 
ber of  o;;r  party,  was  a'l  in  Spanish  aiid  I  could 
mdeistand  veiy  little  of  it.  One  feature  of  the 
1  venir;r  exetcises  was  the  conferring  of  honorary 
I  lofessorships  in  the  University  on  four  of  our 
party.  Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher.  Pre.sident  of  the  Mas- 
.MichiLselts  Agiicultural  College,  Amherst.  Mass; 
Di.  /.  M.  Soule.  President  of  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  .\griculture,  Athens.  Georgia;  Dr.  E.  C 
Brooks.  President  of  North  Carolina  State  College, 
r.aleigh.  N.  C..  and  our  own  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman 
'  Continii'd  en  pa^re   23. 1 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

in  lPi*x.  '^'hC  operating  cost;*  were  the  j.ame 
III  1931  a<  in  1928.  Reports  from  12,000  farm- 
er:* indicated  a  net  income  of  $1,097  last  year. 
I>ut  this  is  above  the  average  of  the  country 
rind  the  best  in  recent  years.  We  might  give 
many  more  figures  as  to  national  farm  income 
and  axerage  farm  income  but  what's  the  use? 
l'a>t  income  should  interest  u>  le>s  than  fu- 
'.ure.  What  is  to  he  our  inoome  from  pro- 
duction in  1931?  And  how  can -we  enlarge  it 
either  by  improved  production  or  by  more 
economical  operation?  This  i;-  the  real  in- 
come problem  and  the  pa>t  i>  worthless  ex- 
ct'in  a>  it  .-Iupw-  u>  how  to  do  better. 


October  1. 


1930. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  FEEDERS 

C\!'ri.l-.  and  l;i!:ri  feeler-  wl.^'  arc  '.■■•,'- 
•.•.male  eiiou;..;ii  to  ha\c  I'eetl  !na>  get 
l-ack  -ouie  oi'  tile  money  they  lo-t  la»t  time. 
For  .'eeder  cattle  and  himl>-  are  >elliny  nl 
reaM-'KiIde  price-.  ;ind  tile  .-horiage  of  cor:i 
1^  boHiil  to  be  felt  in  the  iat--tuck  market  :m 
.!ue  •.•nie.  Loii-iderinu;'  eserythins,'  the  [)ro-- 
'.•ect-  'or  tho-e  > '•■  •  .'.re  in  po-itiou  t"  :ee'i 
are  "'etler  i!';in  .'it  ::ny  time  ilurinL;'  tl'.e  ••*-t 
ten  •  eir-. 


MERE  SUGGESTION    ' 

Wi.  h.i  e  rim  a  •."-«  i\\<.  mnu  i-'an  a--"- 
ciation>  \^b'   li  can  |.ret  no  iurtlier  ioan- 

■  ai  tlie  Federal  i.aiid  I'atik  becau-e  oin^ 
b«.»rfouer  in  each  .•(--••ciatioii  ha-  failed  t" 
keep  II j>  !ii-  i>a_\  me:!!-.  Iiia-mucli  a-  ail  I'-at:- 
m  t''.e-e  t  'o  cm-iuu'.ilie-  mti-t  l-e  -ectred 
throuiili  the  .•i--'"  '  t;i";i-  all  f.irmer-  there  are 
.lUtotmuicall.^  -Imt  'Ml.  There  ought  to  '■'*: 
-•me    'letler    \>  a;.    •■''    ii.indiim.:    thi-    l>u»ine-- 

lierel'.v  the  failure  -f  "lie  man  to  pay  up 
.vouM  not  p'e\etu  "tlier-  fv-m  u'etting  -vhat 
thvv  'iee<l. 

BORER   INSURANCE 

Fj^  \  ^.V|L Iv "»  '<■  r\-^  •  •A\i:  Corn  i-orer  ares- 
•"  l'enn-_\ '' ,i!!  ,1  :ua}  endanger  futiir-- 
cro;.«  'ly  a  fal-e  feci'  r^  t>i  -ecurity  thi-  ear. 
\p[>tireiitly  the  -Iiv;iu  '"Ter  damage  ob-er-. e  i 
'ia«  been  due  v<  '.mi-iial  weJither  cotiditioii- 
'!'  .-pile  of  it-  cTiiiMrati '  e  iiiacti\it\  in  the 
\  .i-f.    till-    -e.i-";i    ti'e    'ii^ect    remain-    a   :;ieT!- 

acf       !  hi-    u I     veir    may    I>e    fi'llowfd    '•;• 

att    '.tnii-uallv    bad     ••  e     f   grower-    in    the    :ti 
'e-ted  area   iie<.,de' :   •  '.e  practice-    which  liav 
I  eeiL  -o  elVective  :'  •'.-  far     I>e-truction  ot  the 
pC't  ■'!  it*  v\  iiHe'-  '.]'■  '■•ly  place  i-  .-till  the  ''e-t 
i...-^.--  •n-iiraiiCf 


A 


WHY    WHEAT' 

\|  \  .\  ^h'"  hi-  ■eceiitlv  traveled  a'-'Ut 
I'.id  -eeii  ''ar^'ier-  pre|)aring  t"  -o\' 
■>'.  her.  a-k-  wh;  t'.u-y  cntitnie  to  rai-e  it  if 
It  viie-n't  l>a}  Tr-.-re  are  several  rea-o!i- 
v\hv  '.inner-  in  thi-  ■.eyioii  are  -eedinu  ab. lU'. 
their  u-ual  area  "f  heal  but  jterhap-  <•»<• 
of  ♦Jiem  i-  »UfVicietit.  The_\  feel  tliat  they 
.-ho'ald  not  iip-et  a  jir'i\en  crop  rotation  mere- 
l>  iiecaii^e  one  part  -f  it  i-  too  cheap  to  be 
protit.ible.  Wherever  a  -\ -tein  of  agricul- 
ture 'la-  l>eeu  e-tabli-hed  crop  area-  are  .-Io\' 
to  change  an-l  more  than  f>ne  year  of  lo'v 
price-  mu-t   i>reci-i'e  a  big  -hift. 

FARM   INCOMES 

T'.iV.    Bureau   of     Xi^Mirultural    l.con-.n'ic- 
.'-tiinate-  that  tite  net  income  of  fariue-- 
m    '.'*_"»  wa-   aboitt  :<;'ifi(K»()  (kiT)  irr,.;,ter   -Ivti 


NUT  RESEARCH 

THE  Xorthern  Xut  Growers'  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la.,  last  week.  The  A.-sociation  report.- 
progress  in  the  projuotion  of  nut  culture  but 
not  rapid  progre.-.s.  The  Michigan  Experi- 
ment Station  i>  the  fir.-t  in  thi-  northern  re- 
gion to  e.-tablish  e.\perimental  work  in  the 
production  i>i  nuts.  It  ha-  planted  thirt>^ 
acre-  in  improved  varieties  and  will  make 
other  plantings  in  different  ])art-  of  the  state. 
There  i-  a  \a-t  amount  tit' land  available  for 
nut  culture  and  mo-t  I'f  that  land  i>  not  now 
producing  anything  of  great  value.  \\  e  fore- 
see a  greater  demand  for  information  about 
nut  growing  in  the  future  and  l)elieve  that 
our  e.\periment  >tation-  -h'-uM  prepare  to 
-ujtply  it. 

TOO    ENTHUSIASTIC 

S'>ME  of  f>ur  ad\('cate-  of  \^!ieat  feeding 
are  getting  a  little  too  enthu-ia-tic  about 
11-  \alue  a-  feed,  particularly  for  fattening.; 
anitnal;.  They  cite  tigure-  to  >ho\v  that  wheat 
i-  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  corn  "for 
feeding  beef  cattle  an<l  hog-."  If  that  mean- 
fattening  the-e  animal^  the  .-tatement  i-  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  \eteran  feeder- 
w  ho  have  tried  wheat  more  th.m  once  in  the 
pa-t.  Th.ev  will  not  l>clie\e  that  it  i-  ^o  much 
-uperior  to  lorn.  or  -uperior  at  all.  and  their 
experience    i-    worth    something.     Wheat    i- 

g 1  feed  w  lien  properly  prepared  and  u.-ed 

Many  million  bu>hel-  of  it  -hould  be  fed  thi- 
vear  and  will  be.  Hut  there  i-  no  advantage 
m  making  extraxagatit  -tateinent-  about  it- 
feeding  \alue. 


CLEAN  STATES 

'HkEi^,  .-tate-  iia\t  (juaiitied  a-  accred- 
ited area-  in  the  nation-  \i<le  campaign 
again-t  l'o\ine  tul>erculo-i>.  Michigan,  with 
almo-t  a-  many  dairy  cattle  a-  Pennsylvania. 
i-  the  late.-t  -tate  to  achieve  thi-  merited  dis- 
tinction. North  Carolina  v\a-  the  tirst  and 
Maine  the  .-econd  to  reach  the  ^roal.  W  i-con- 
-iu  expects  soon  to  complete  it-  dean-uii 
;iud  -exeral  other  states  are  \  \  ing  for  place- 
'lear  the  top  of  the  accredited  li-t.  .\ll  tle- 
-er\e  credit,  a-  do  the  many  conntie»  and 
towii-hip-  of  nur  own  territory  \  liich  have 
tini-hed  the  j-ometime-  heartbreaking  task  of 
eradication.  However,  the  ]'au-c  to  celebrate 
victory  should  not  mean  a  let-down  in  the 
war  on  disease.  To  clean  up  •-  -ometiine- 
ea-ier  than  to  keep  clean.  Eteni.il  vigilance  i- 
tlie  price  of  healthy  herds,  a-  -ome  carele-- 
ovcner-  of  once-accredited  her<l-  liave  Uai  tied 
t"  tlieir  sorrow. 

MORE  LEGISLATION' 

Wiii.X  Congre--  convene-  scver.il 
-tate-men  who  are  more  C"mpetent  a- 
;.ilker-  than  a-  thinkers  will  ituroduce  bill- 
to  prtdiibit  ^peculation  in  grain,  cotton  ami 
other  agricultural  products.  It  w-mld  be  u-e- 
le-s  to  tell  the-c  legislators  that  our  market- 
would  be  better  off  right  now  if  we  ha<l  more 
-peculation  in-tead  of  le-s.  F-.r  those  who 
would  ni>rmall>  speculate  on  the  buying  side 
are  afraid  of  the  Federal  l-"arm  I'.oard's  stock* 
of   v\he;it   and   cotton,   so   we  have   what  i>ne 


agricultural  market  analyst  lists  as  a  l)eari>h 
factor:  "InsufTicient  speculative  buying  to  ah 
sorb  hedging  sales."  And  the  speculative  bm- 
ing  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  as  long  a» 
these  big  piles  of  grain  and  cotton,  with  the 
uncertainties  attending  their  disposition,  re- 
main in  existence.  What  is  needed  now  i» 
less  government  interference  with  trading. 
not  more  of  it  as  these  statesmen  prnpo-e 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE 

OL'R  friend  I'rof.  W'.  A.  Cocliel.  editor  of 
the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  ha-  been 
traveling  in  Europe  for  several  niontht. 
studying  the  wheat  situation  there  an<l  par 
ticularly  in  Rus-ia.  He  concludes  that  there 
is  "nothing  to  indicate  any  serious  decline  in 
the  price  of  bread  grains  in  the  lartje  con 
.-uming  Countries  of  Europe;"  also  that  "it  i« 
jjossible  that  a  real  shortage  of  wheat  ma\ 
develop  there  before  another  crop  i-  harvest 
ed."  American  farmers  should  be  interested 
particularly  in  what  I'rof.  Cochel  sav  -  about 
our  wheat  on  European  m.irkets:  "There  are 
three  things  which  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  values  of  .\merican  wheat  this  year  The 
new  tariff  law  is  re^ented  by  all  F.urnpean 
nations  and  results  in  discrimination  at,'ain>i 
American  pnxlucts.  The  wheat  held  hy  the 
harm  Hoard  from  last  year's  crop  i-  a  de- 
l>ressing  factor.  Buyers  hesitate  t'.  make 
large  purchases  for  fear  that  this  h>lilnver 
may  be  placed  on  the  market  at  an'  time 
with  a  re-ultant  depression  in  jirice-  Thi> 
teutls  to  eliminate  those  who  wouM  i.tlier 
wi-e  buy  and  hold  for  an  advance  in  i)rice>. 
The  third  disturbing  factor  is  the  th.rcat  of 
large  exports  from  Russia."  .\s  t^  Ku-ia 
I'rof.  Cochel  ask-  whether  tlie  people  f  thnt 
conntry  will  continue  to  submit  to  bread  ra- 
tioning in  order  to  allow  large  exjc^  tatioit 
but  he  doe-  not  attempt  to  answer  iIkiT  i|Ue'- 
tion  further  th;in  to  say  that  Kn--i.i!'  ■  .ii'irt* 
will  bf  larger  than  last  vear 


A    NEW    RECORD 
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cus-ing  the  po--ibilit\  of  a  tr-i 
:ny  a  mile  in  2:li>.  (iold-mitli  M.iid 
champion  then  ami  2  :.?(>  troiter- 
nuinerous.  Mainl  S.  settled  the  »|ne-iMnlA 
trotting  in  2:10  and  Liter  in  2:08'*.  .i  leiofil 
nn-urpasse<l  for  many  year-  Tlu  'uvdi 
wheel  -ulky  helped  to  lower  record-  t  i!  the 
two-minute  trotter  became  the  ilreai;  '  tlK 
breeder  and  the  subject  of  the  debate;-  ^\> 
remember  one  writer  who  proved,  to  '  i-  ■•»*'! 
-ati-factit'U  at  least,  that  trottiiii;  a  imiIc  h' 
two  minutes  was  a  |)li\-ical  inipo--il'ilit> 
I'he  public  was  inten-ely  intere-te 
light  harness  horse  in  tlxi-e  dav  s.  !• 
plied  the  roadsters  for  both  bu«ii 
jileasure.  -\s  breeding  ])rogressed  .n 
ods  of  training  improved  the  li>;hi 
hor-e  advanced  towartl  the  two-niimiit  ,!;"al 
Pacers  ami  trotter-  both  attainel  ii  .^i'''"' 
ago.  and  at  the  eml  <>i  la-t  v  ear  tlrerc  '  ere  " " 
less  than  12  two-minute  trotter-,  w"  1'^'^^' 
Manning  1:5(>'4  the  champion  I'.n  tune- 
have  chan.i^ed.  the  light  harne--  hoi ->  '"  "" 
the  road  forever,  and  coinparativ  civ  lew  i' 
oiir  people  know  or  care  what  lio''-i  Ii"!''" 
the  record. 

.\niong  the  faitlilid  the  love  of  t' 
-urvives  ;ind  the  breeding  of  troiter- 
I  a-t  week  at  Eexitigti'ii  the  Keiuti 
turity  for  three-year-old  trotter-  w,i- 
llan.'.ver's  I'.ertlia  in  2:<^).  2:()l'i.  :i  ' 
ord  for  three-v  ear-old-  She  ha-  a 
trot  fa-t.  for  her  sire  i-  Peter  \ob. 
Peter  the  Cireat  2:07',  and  her  .!i  i  N''- 
I'.ertha  Dillon  2:02' ,.  by  Dillon  \s>>"r'''^ 
2:10=^1  We  mention  ail  thi-  lure  iec.i  i-c  •'" 
wa-  bred  in  Penn-yhania,  at  the  Mi""^'' 
Shoe  l-'anns  in  ^'ork  county.  Peim-  '^■''^'.'' 
pioduce>  excellence  in  almo<t  an>  ''"  ■  '  ' 
celebr.ite  the  fact  whenever  v\e  find  -'^'.'h  •'' 
'n-ta:ue  «.f  it. 


,.i-  or. 
ky  \'n- 
■~\.<\\  h 
r\\  ;•'■''■ 
,-lit  t- 
'02  I'^ 


Octolxi  4.  1930. 

NKW  JERSEY  Guem- 
sy  bleeders  who  as- 
>imbled  at  Far  Hills 
ast  Saturday  with  the  best 
^jmals  from  their  herds 
j^de  Hi'  the  leading  Guem- 
j(V  cat  ft.  .shovi^  in  the  E^st 
■  v<M!  Thai  this  show 
",,i;i.-tanding  was  the 
,.f  all  who  attended. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


J.    S.    Clark,    the 


this 
iras 
opinion 

•  Thi-  .show  was  better 
than  at  the  E:asteiii  States 
pj,p(,sit;  .n  this  fall,"  claimed 
Far  Hil'.s  judge.  J.  S.  Clark,  equally  well  known 
l,v  bre.  .Itrs  and  showmen  as  judge  this  year  at 
{he  F,:!-t«rn  States-  Exposition,  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Mnl  for  the  past  three  years  at  the  National 
Caiiy  .'^l.i'vv.  as  well  as  former  manager  of  Mixter 
Farm.-;,  vvas  outspoken  in  his  praise  of  the  quality 
,f  animals  in  the  show  ring. 

Nearly  all  cla.«ses  of  males  and  females  were 
i,utst»niiing  in  quality.  Good  individuals  were  not 
limitoi  to  a  few  in  each  class,  but  the  quality  was 
jood  all  dov^-n  the  line,"  he  said. 

toefh  L.  Hope,  veteran  Guem.sey  breeder  for 
ntarly  'o  years,  was  awarded  the  well-earned 
Piemit !  Breeder  trophy,  an  award  made  to  the 
liieedfi  of  animal.'!  \^inning  the  mo.«t  money  in 
th«  show.  Florham  Farm's  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pn  bull,  senior  and  grand  champion  cow,  junior 
^cmp'o'i  female  and  the  best  exhibitor'!:  herd  and 
young  herd  contributed  many  points  fr.ward  wir- 
rir.g  thi-  trophy.  Heni-y  W.  Leeds. 
U' ii.-t  <'.iove  Dairies,  winner  of  the 
treedei  -  trophy  last  year,  was  run- 
ner up   for   the   honor   this  year. 

An.o-  and  Andy,  twin  yearling  bulls 
bred  ami  exhibited  by  Henry  W. 
Leeds,  .airain  made  their  appearance 
in  A  N'  vv  Jersey  .show  ring.  The}' 
jilaced  iiist  and  second  in  their  class. 
snd  latir  Hardwick's  Amos  was 
«waidt"i  jimior  championship.  The 
trm>  lat-r  were  shown  to  place  third 
(or  the  best  progeny  of  cow.  Amos 
xweii  i!'  wn  to  Florham  Farm's  senior 
hampion.  Florham  Patrician,  an  aged 
hull,  fo!    grand  champion.ship. 

The  ;i.vaiding  of  the  .senior  cham- 
pion ribl. on  in  the  female  classes  wa- 
^-  far  the  most  difficult  decision 
made  Iv  Judge  Clark.  Hardwick's 
Blo.s.-ioin  L<.icust  Grove's  leader  in  th-? 
three-y«'a  I -old   class,   vied   for   honors 

I  against  Florham  Sonata,  Florham 
Farm-  ^vinning  two-year-old.  Mi'. 
Warren  Whittier  was  called  in  the 
nng  a>  associate  judge  before  the 
purple  nlibon  was  given  to  Joseph  L. 
Hopes  Florham  Sonata.  Both  of 
Uie.H  iiu!ividual.«  were  outstanding  in 
quality  and  type.  Hardwick's  Blos- 
•cm  being  an  easy  winner  in  an  ex- 
wptiim.illy  good  class  of  three-year- 
dis.  The  senior  champion  easily  won 

[thftriand  championship  in  showing 
•ith  the  junior  champion  junior  year- 
liDfr   Fkiiham    Meniment.    bred   anl 

|«hibit..l  by  J.  L.   Hope. 

Six  1-..  rds.  each  consisting  of  one 
Wl  at  Last  two  years  of  age.  three 

I  f**'  in  milk,  and  on»«  heifer,  one  year  and  under  two 
rwrf.  (cmpeted  foi  exhibitor's  honors.  Jo.«;eph  L. 
Hopes  .ntr>'.  with  two  grand  champion  animals 
"Id  "n.  junior  champion  Included,  stepped  into 
'rst  pirue.  Thi.«  entire  herd  was  bred  and  ex- 
tibited  by  Mr.  Hope.  Henry  W.  Leeds  herd  placed 
•Kond.  with  that  of  John  F.  Talmadge  third.  In 
'!iis  i1h-s,  contraiy  to  most  .shows  in  the  past. 
f  cah ,  ^  were  Included  in  the  exhibitor's  herd. 

Flortiiiii  Farm."  also  placed  first  with  their 
J'^mg  h<  rd,  with  John  F.  Talmage  in  socon<l  pinro 

I  ^t  "f  .Mixter  Haidwiek.  four  animal.<  shown  by 
Henry  W  Leeds,  took  the  get  of  sire  blue  ribbon. 
'hile  I,  -  progeny  of  Glenbumie  Blossom,  an  age<l 
"*■  an  !  the  three-year-old  competitor  for  senior 
fhampi.  nship.  placed  first  in  the  progeny  class. 
''*Cist  f'.rove  Dailies  was  al.so  awanled  first  place 
fa  (l:.,s  consisting  of  four  cows  in  milk. 

.\V\e  .lersey  Guernsey  breeders  an<l  William  M. 
^ulton  .Ir..  secretary  of  the  state  association  and 
""Peririt.ndent  of  the  show,  have  made  possible 
'  'tale  Guernsey  cattle  show  which  probably  has 
i(ver  (.,  ,.n  equalled  by  any  other  state  breeders' 
''■^lifit;.!!.  At  Far  Hill  breeders  who  are  never 
"*»n  on  the  show  circuit  appear  with  animals 
^liich  Would  credit  their  owners  at  the  National 
■^"in^  .'Jhnw. 

P.;-  *  0 
P.OrORF.D  grades  for  milk  in  Now  Jersey  is 
*'till  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  Department 
'^  AgTirnlture  has  expresse<l  Its  approval  of  the 
Pj^'pos.xi  grades  and  a  hearing  before  the  State 
^^fd  of  Health  has  b.H'n  called  for  October  7. 

'"  Uie  past  many  North  Jersey  milk  deaJers  have 

''Joroiisly    opposed    state    regulations    concerning 

I  Witv  nf  milk,  and  their  Influence  hH»  seriously 

~>*'te(i  the  necessary  cooperation  from  dairymen 

P  that    tcrrltor>^.    With    adjoining   states    raising 
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their  standards  in  the  production  of  milk,  it  would 
.-^eem  that  New  Jersey  dairymen  and  dealers  must 
.«oon  fall  into  step. 

THE  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Nev^^  Jer- 
sey is  considering  taking  steps  to  prevent 
cattle  infected  with  contagious  abortion  from  en- 
tering the  state.  No  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  but  this  problem  is 
now  under  discussion.  Blood  testing  by  dairymen 
in  New  Jersey  is  progressing  rapidly  and  if  in- 
fected cattle  can  be  kept  out  of  the  state  it  should 
be  a  valuable  aid  toward  maintaining  healthy  herds. 
*      *      « 

THE  bomb  concerning  plant  quarantines  which 
recently  was  burst  by  Secretary  Duryee  after 
a  study  of  their  costs  and  effectiveness  in  New- 
Jersey  is  one  that  has  been  smoldering  in  .several 
states  during  recent  years.  Few  control  methods 
through  quarantines  have  been  economically  suc- 


Ki-ginnlnt;  of  u  dreat  .\«l\enture 


( e^ittful  is  his  claim,  using  the  Japanese  beetle  quar- 
antine as  an  outstanding  example. 

An  attempt  to  bring  about  a  nation-wide  .study 
of  plant  quarantines  to  result  in  increa.sed  economy 
for  the  states  and  the  saving  of  unnecessary  quar- 
antine expenses  by  farmers  is  attracting  interest 
outside  the  state.  Such  a  move  will  have  the  united 
support  of  the  farmers,  for  they  best  realize  the 
past  wastes  inflicted  upon  agriculture  by  inade- 
quate quarantines. 

Such  a  nation-wide  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
quarantines,    when   under  way.    should   aid   in  im- 
proving this   situation   and   not   result   in  just  an- 
other investigation  at  Washington. 
♦      ♦      *       , 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  Elmer  H.  Wene  of  Vine- 
land  was  re-elected  president,  and  Joseph  VV.  Miller 
of  Princeton  was  elected  vice-president.  H.  Nor- 
man Fogg  of  Hancock's  Bridge  took  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  succeeding  Willard  L.  Ham- 
ilton of  Newark. 

«     *     >*< 

FIKST  honors  for  individual  egg  production  in 
the  Himterdon  contest  went  to  a  White  Leg- 
horn in  the  flock  of  George  A.  Pearce  hy  virtue  of 
her  285-egg  score.  A  Pennsylvania  entr>'  ranked 
."ceond  with  282  eggs,  after  which  another  Leghorn 
owned  by  John  Jacob  Lee  of  Roebling.  and  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  from  the  Kerr  Chickeiies 
Frenchtown,  placed  third  and  fourth  with  277 
.•'nd  271  eggs.  A  White  Leghorn  owned  hy  Joseph 
Joachim  laid  269  eggs  to  place  fifth,  and  three 
birds  of  the  same  breed  tied  for  sixth  rank  with 
?6«  eggs  each. 

New  Jer.oey  entries  at  Vineland  could  not  keep 
with  the  pace  set  by  the  winning  Rhode  Island  Red 
fntr>'    of    Scott    poultry    Farm    in    Massachusetts 


when  these  birds  laid  a  total 
of  2,628  eggs.  They  were 
leaders  among  all  of  the  New 
Jersey  contest  flocks.  One  ot" 
these  birds  also  carried  off 
individual  honors  by  laying 
312  eggs  in  51  weeks.  A 
Barred  Rock  from  the  Pratt 
Experiment  Station  followed 
closely  with  310  eggs. 

Following  Scott  Poultry 
Farm  in  the  order  listed  were 
entries  of  Broad  Acres  Farm  (White  Leghorns), 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  2,547  eggs,  second;  R,  O.  Boyve 
Poultry  Farm  (White  Leghorns i,  Seaford,  Del., 
2,517  eggs,  third;  Ben  W.  Jacobs  (White  Leghorns), 
Waynesburg.  Pa..  2,514  eggs,  fourth;  and  Pine- 
crest  Orchards  (R.  L  Reds),  Groton,  Mass.,  2,483 
eggs,  fifth. 

Edward  M.  Packer  was  the  high  scoring  New 
Jersey  poultryman.  His  Leghorns  from  Vineland 
laid  a  total  of  2,449  eggs.  The  production  stand- 
ards in  the  Vineland  contest  this  year  were  high, 
over  25  of  the  New  Jersey  entries  producing^  over 
2.000  eggs  per  flock. 

*     «     « 

LAST  week  marked  the  close  of  the  three  New 
Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contests,  and  on  October 

I  they  were  again  housing  a  new  group  of  pullets 

for  another  year  of  competition. 

The  last  day  of  the  Passaic  contest  spelled  vic- 

t..r>-  for  a  New  Jersey  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
owned  by  Quality  Poultrj-  Farm, 
Montville.  This  flock  of  Leghorns  and 
a  pen  of  Scott  Poultry  Farm  Rbode 
Island  Reds  from  Groton,  Mass.,  were 
tied  for  first  honors  with  2,554  eggs 
each,  when  on  the  last  day  of  the 
contest  the  Leghorns  won  by  a  mar- 
gin of  three  eggs. 

Another  flock  from  Massachusetts 
placed  third  in  total  score,  after  which 
four  New  Jersey  entries  of  White 
Leghorns  followed  to  take  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  places.  Two 
of  them  were  entrie.-i  of  the  Fox  and 
Son  PoiUti^y  Farm,  LitUe  Falls,  with 
2,533  and  2.514  eggs  each.  The  Dar- 
field  Poultry  Farm  entry  from  Preak- 
ness  followed  with  2.487  eggs  and 
then  came  the  entrj^  of  Edmund  L. 
Kelley  of  Paterson  with  2.485 

Among  the  100  competing  flocks  in 
the  contest,  thirty-one  other  New- 
Jersey  owned  entries  laid  over  2,000 
eggs  each.  The  average  production 
for  these  birds  for  the  51  weeks  of 
competition  was  58.5  per  cent,  an 
individual  production  of  209  eggs  for 
each  of  the  927  competing  birds. 

Fox  and  Sons'  flock  in  the  Hunter- 
don county  contest  won  with  a  total 
of  2,423  eggs,  a  lower  record  than 
made  by  their  defeated  pens  at  the 
Passaic  contest.  Two  White  Leghorn 
flocks  ov\-ned  by  Joseph  JoachJm  of 
Riverton  finished  in  second  and  thlnl 
places  with  scores  of  2.389  and  2.37.*; 
eggs.  George  A.  Pearce's  entr\-  from 
White  Hou.se  was  fourth  with  2.337 
eggs  and  another  Leghorn  pen  from 

Jerseyland  Farm.   Point  Plea.«ant.   was  fifth  with 

2.299  eggs. 

Nine  more  New  Jersey  flocks,  all  White  Leg- 
horns, produced  more  than  2.000  eggs  during  tht- 

fontest  period. 

«      «      • 

GIFTS  of  nearly  $25,000  to  the  Ctxik-Voorhees 
Soil  Science  Foundation  of  the  New-  Jersey 
.Agricultural  Kxperiment  Station,  established  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  institution's  investigation.^ 
in  soil,  have  been  announced. 

Contributions  of  $1,250  each  were  reported  from 
.Ambassador  Dwlght  W.  Morrow.  Englewood;  Leo- 
nor  F.  Lorce.  New  York:  Henrj-  W.  Jeffers,  Plains- 
boro;  Mortimer  Schiff.  New  York:  Wallace  M 
Scudder  Newark:  Louis  Marshall.  New  York: 
Charles  S.  Van  Nuis.  Franklin  Park:  and  the  fol- 
lowing New  Brunswick  residents:  J  W.  Johnson, 
Henry  G.  Parker,  Irving  Hoagland,  John  H,  Raven, 
and  William  Waldron.  .Ajiother  $1.2.50  gift  wa.o 
made  jointly  by  J.  S.  and  R   W   Johnson 

These  donations  match  the  initial  contribution 
received  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman.  dean  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  who  started  the  foundation  with 
the  $1.2.50  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Award  he  re- 
ceived in  1928  in  recognition  of  his  investigations 
on  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  nifrogenou.o 
fertilizers.  The  soil  science  foundation  Is  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  George  H  Cook  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Voorhees,  first  and  second  directors  respectJvelv. 
.>f  the  State  Agricultural  Kxperiment  Station. 

It  was  further  reported  that  gifts  of  $1,250  each 
are  to  be  made  by  the  former  and  present  graduate 
students  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Horticultural  Societv  the  New  Jeniev 
State  Povjltry  A.ssociatior  the  American  Cran- 
berry Association  and  the  New  Jersev  State  Po- 
tato Association. 
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NE\T^R   can   start   up-river   again   on   the 


I  regular  business  and  feel  anyways  right 
in  my  mind  so  long  as  that  fellow  is  rang- 
in"  in  this  country.  And  when  my  nerve  is  gone, 
1  ain't  any  good.  He  knows  my  system  of  travelin", 
and  he  could  steboy  a  marshal  onto  me  like  settin' 
a  bulldog  onto  a  cat."  The  old  man's  tone  was 
lugubrious. 

"Let's  have  him  out  here  and  read  the  riot  act 
to  him,"  suggested  a  man  who  was  chewing  his 
red  beard  with  considerable  savageness.  "I  reckon 
I  can  straighten  that  chap  if  he  ain't  bent  too  bad." 

"That's  right!  Let's  have  him  out!"  was  the 
chorus.    Their  sullen  alarm  was  changing  to  anger. 

"He  ain't  got  any  right  to  come  pokin'  in  here 
to  see  what  he  can  see!"  cried  the  red-bearded 
man.  He  spoke  as  if  the  unlucky  Shain  had  forced 
his  company  on  them,  and  the  two  others,  catching 
this  feeling,  grunted  out  their  resentment  toward 
a  man  who  would  not  stay  away  from  where  he 
was  not  wanted. 

Shain  was  lying  in  his  stuffy  prison,  his  ear 
against  a  floor  crack,  desperately  hoping  to  get 
some  clue  as  to  his  probable  fate.  In  the  stillness 
of  the  fore.Ht  clearing  he  heaid  the  hoarse  demand 
that  he  be  brought  out.  and  he  stiffened  his  muscle.s 
and  set  his  teeth.  But  instantly  their  voices  sank 
again  to  a  mumble  that  he  could  not  translate. 
Doody  was  saying: 

"You  three  need  guardians  more'n  I  do.  Have 
him  out  here  in  broad  daylight,  hey.  to  size  up 
the  place  and  the  men  that's  in  it?  He  knows  me, 
and  that's  trouble  enough.  Give  me  some  grub 
to  pass  in  to  him.  and  then  we'll  do  some  flggerin' 
on  his  case." 

It  was  Doody  who  appeared  when  the  van  doors 
were  opened.  His  mein  was  threatening  and  his 
tone  was  curt.  "Young  fellow,  those  that  go  himt- 
in'  for  trouble  up  this  way  can  have  it  handed  out 
to  'em  in  seventeen  varieties,  all  sharp-edged.  Now 
I  want  you  to  shove  tho.se  sacks  out  where  I  can 
get  hold  of  'em  handily,  and  then  you'll  take  this 
provender  and  stay  in  your  own  Pullman  car  till 
further  orders— and  there's  no  other  talk  to  be 
made." 

The  menace  in  Doody's  tone  was  too  savage  to 
permit  appeal,  and  Shain  realized  it.  Further- 
more, cramped  by  his  confinement  and  fired  by  the 
sense  of  his  wrongs,  he  himself  was  in  no  mood 
to  argue  or  appeal.  He  angrily  kicked  the  sacks 
toward  the  opening,  and  the  old  man  removed 
them,  their  contents  clinking  dully.  Doody  then 
set  in  a  tin  plate  heaped  with  bread  and  meat, 
closed  and  locked  the  doors. 

Then  the  hours  did  drag  in  earnest  for  Searway. 
For  a  time  there  were  movings  to  and  fro  outside, 
and  mumblings  of  voices  that  he  heard  with  diffi- 
culty. Then  there  was  no  soimd  in  the  clearing 
except  the  intermittent  thud  of  horses'  feet,  as 
they  stamped  to  drive  away  the  flies.  The  sun 
beat  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  van  until  Shain,  with 
the  .sweat  running  dovm  his  face,  felt  as  he  sup- 
posed a  chicken  must  feel,  roasting  in  an  oven  and 
basting  in  its  juices.  The  punishment  was  almost 
more  than  human  nature  could  endure,  and  his 
rancor  against  the  men  who  abused  him  thus  be- 
came a  rage  that  made  him  grit  his  teeth  and  crash 
his  feet  against  the  doors  with  all  his  failing 
strength. 

BUT  there  come.=!  a  time  when  healthy  young 
men  must  eat.  and  at  last  Shain  fumbled  for 
Jiis  tin  plate,  and  despite  his  thirst,  which  Doody 
(had  evidently  forgotten  or  disregarded,  he  man- 
aged to  munch  down  most  of  the  broad  and  meat. 

As  he  ate.  he  pressed  his  feet  against  the  doors, 
so  that  by  springing  them  as  far  a  .  they  would 
go  till  checked  by  the  cross-bar,  he  might  get  a 
glimmer  of  light.  During  the  first  period  of  his 
confirement  he  had  searched  his  pockets  over  and 
over  to  find  some  tool,  some  weapon.  But  Doody, 
with  far-seeing  craft,  had  borrowed  his  jack-knife 
the  day  before,  on  pretense  that  he  had  lost  his 
own.  In  Shain's  vest  pocket  there  were  a  few  steel 
binds  or  calks  such  as  bristle  on  the  thick  soles 
of  river-men.  but  they  were  barely  an  inch  long, 
qnd  promised  little  as  pri.son-breaking  tools. 

The  iron  bar  that  crossed  the  doors  was  bolted 
at  one  side,  so  as  to  revolve  overhead  in  a  half- 
circle  and  drop  into  a  deep  .slot  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  arrangement  was  all  clear  in  the  minds 
eye  of  the  young  man.  Besides  this  fastening 
there  was  a  staple  in  each  door,  a  hasp  running 
between  them,  one  end  of  the  hasp  secure  in  a 
.staple,  the  other  end  fastened  by  a  padlock.  The 
bar  was  above  the  hasp  a  few  inches. 

The  tin  plate  of  the  ordinary  stamped  sort  offers 
Hs  little  encouragement  to  an  imprisoned  man  as 
H  river-driver's  calk;  but  theie  aie  certain  possibil- 
ities in  combination  which  niisiht  occur  to  any  des- 
perate young  man  iocked  up  in  a  sweat-box. 

Shain  laid  the  i)late  on  the  floor,  pinched  one  of 
the  calks  between  forofintror  and  thumb,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  streak  of  light  through  the  door  crack 
began  to  crease  the  tin  in  a  stiaight  line  acro.ss. 

It  was  slow,  muscle-aching  work,  but  at  last 
he  had  a  strip  across  the  center  of  the  plate 
marked  by  parallel  creases,  and  carefully  jiroceed- 
cd  to  break   the  tin  along  the.'»e  lines.    This  strip 
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he  doubled  lengthwise,  and  with  his  heel  stamped 
it  flat.  He  then  had  a  blade  six  inches  long  and 
fairly  rigid. 

Still  there  was  no  sound  outside  except  the  buzz- 
ing of  insects  and  the  dull  stamp  of  horses. 

By  pressing  outward  on  the  doors  he  was  able 
to  insert  the  tin  blade,  and  then  cautiously  lifted 
against  the  iron  bar.  Its  end  came  out  of  the  slot. 
He  lifted  it  as  far  as  the  slit  between  the  doors 
would  allow.  This  released  one  of  the  doors,  and 
holding  up  the  bar,  he  endeavored  to  force  the  leaf 
open  with  shoulder  and  elbow.  But  the  hasp  held, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  he  had  to  let  the  bar  drop 
back  into  its  slot.  The  bar  must  be  thrown  up  and 
over  in  order  that  he  might  have  all  his  strength 
to  apply  to  both  doors. 

He  wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  the  end  of 
the  strip  of  tin  that  he  was  clutching,  and  began  a 
desperate  endeavor  to  toss  the  bar  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  throw  it  over.  Again  and  again  did 
he  .set  his  teeth,  put  out  all  his  strength,  bark  his 
knuckles  against  the  roof  of  the  van,  only  to  see 
the  bar   come   flashing  down   across    the   strip   of 


Ws  cheerful  Plowman 

CUTTIXO    OUT    ARGUMKNTS! 

I  USED  to  arpue  like  a  man  with  land  to  sell — a 
foolish  plan.  I  had  a  feelinp,  don't  you  see,  that 
every  thought  that  dwelt  in  me  should  be  imparted 
to  the  ctowd  in  heavy  lang;uaKe,  terse  and  loud. 
When  I  opined  that  Jasper  Brown  should  at  the 
poll*-  be  voted  down  I  could  not  keep  my  tongue  in 
tow  when  people  toasted  him,  you  know. 

"What?  Vote  for  Brown?  Now,  listen  men!"  I 
shouted  time  and  time  again.  "Brown's  not  the 
loostrr  foi'  the  roost,  he's  not  a  fellow  1  can  boost. 
When  Brown  was  picked  for  township  clerk  the 
Inzy  rascal  wouldn't  woik;  he  let  his  wife  keep  all 
the  books  while  he  loafed  'round  with  drones  and 
crooks.  When  Re  was  picked  for  justice  say!  He 
didn't  seive  a  sltigle  day;  big  little  weazened,  saucy 
niece  was  really  justice  of  the  peace.  I  wouldn't 
vote  for  Jasper  Brown  were  he  the  owner  of  the 
town;  were  he  the  last  man  in  the  vale  I  still  would 
'vant  to  see  him  fail." 

It  mattered  not  the  time  or  place  I  never  kept 
a  hileiit  face  when  my  most  cherished  views  were 
crossed,  a  chance  to  talk  was  never  lost.  Perchance 
in  threshins  time  a  gent  would  speak  a  woid  with 
Kood  intent,  a  word  about  the  reason  why  the  price 
WIS  low  on  t>lutns  ami  rye,  and  if  that  word  in  any 
Viiy  was  not  the  word  I'd  have  him  say,  at  once 
my  feathers  were  on  end  and  1  was  shouting  at  a 
tiii-nd.  At  once  my  pent-up  views  were  loo.-^ed.  I 
was   tlie  master  of  the   roost. 

The  other  fillow  slipped  away.  He  cared  not  for 
my  little  bay;  he  kept  the  vie<\s  he  had  before  in 
.ywv  of  a'l  my  hcntod  roar.  I  might,  grow  purple 
in  the  face  as  T  sttpwed  words  aboiit  the  pl.ice, 
hut  he  went  on  hl.i  humble  walk  all  unlntluenced  by 
my  talk.  Well,  after  yejirs  of  shouting  views  to 
tieiitiles,  Hottentots  and  Jews,  1  saw  the  folly  of  it 
all  and  tied  my  tongue  behind  a  wall.  Now  when 
I'm  auked  to  state  my  thought  I  state  It,  but  I 
argue  not.  J.  E.  T. 


Octobfir   <.'  1^^ 

light,  and  clank  back  into  its  slot.    All  the  time  hJ 
was  fearing  that  the  sound  would  call  one  of  \w 
men. 

At  last,  in  desperation  that  became  bitter  ragej 
he  ran  the  risk  of  breaking  his  makeshift  tool! 
for  he  did  not  withdraw  the  tin  when  the  bar  camd 
down.  He  caught  the  falling  bar  and  threw  it  ud 
again  with  all  his  strength.  There  was  sometiiinS 
in  that  flip  that  succeeded.  The  bar  did  not  com3 
back.  Instead  he  heard  its  free  end  clank  on  ihJ 
lire  of  the  wheel. 

It  was  as  he  suspected.  The  strength  of  thJ 
fastening  was  in  the  bar  that  was  designed  to  conJ 
trol  the  surging  of  the  load  against  the  doors.  ThJ 
hasp  and  padlock  were  simply  a  precaution  againsj 
curiosity,  not  determined  thieves.  And  when  a  del 
termined  young  man,  lying  on  his  back  within  tlij 
cart,  thundered  his  strong  shoes  again.st  the  doorii 
the  hasp  bent,  the  staple  pulled,  and  bang!  opeij 
went  pri.son  portals,  and  out  went  the  determine 
young  man. 

The  moment  he  struck  on  his  feet  he  started 
and  ran  wildly,  without  choosing  his  course,  exl 
pecting  that  the  sound  of  his  assault  on  the  door 
would  bring  the  men  from  the  camp. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  dusk  had  setJ 
tied,  for  in  his  absorption  in  his  painful  taslc  hJ 
had  taken  no  note  of  time.  As  he  ran,  there  wa 
no  scampering  of  feet  behind  him,  no  shouts 
pursuit.  He  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
bolted  into  the  c»vert  like  a  rabbit,  hurrying  on 
without  knowing  or  eating  about  his  bearings  oJ 
the  pomtb  of  the  compass.  He  simply  wanted  t^ 
get  away. 

After  running  for  ten  minutes  in  the  dim  wc 
Shain  Searway  stopped  and  pondered  that  of 
persons  who  had  been  lost  in  the  forest,  he  mighj 
properly  be  considered  the  most  thoroughly  lost. 

He  had  entered  the  clearing  shut  up  in  a  blacl( 
box,  without  the  least  idea  of  the  location  or  direcj 
tion  of  the  wood  road  by  which  he  had  entered.  H^ 
knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts  now. 

He  had  just  run  away  from  that  clearing  withJ 
out  taking  heed  of  anything  except  to  dodge  treesf 

HE  sat  down  on  the  little  knob  of  a  small  hill 
that  thrust  its  rocky  summit  up  among  th^ 
scrub-spiuces.   and  tried  to  find  the  north  star 
the  blinking  firmament.    But  after  he  had  .succeed! 
ed  ill   tills,   he  was  no  better  off.    The  lines  of 
patriotic  poem  that  he  once  recited  in  school  occur| 
red    to   him    -"No   North     no   South!"    There  wai 
none  of  eitiier  jui.t  then,  so  far  as  he  was  conceni| 
ed.    That  is  to  say.  in  his  bewilderment  one  direi 
tion  meant  no  more  than  another. 

So  he  sut  on  his  hummock  a  long  time,  and  rej 
fleeted  on  his  situation.  Then  he  decided  to  starf 
somewhere,  and  he  went  blundering  away  acr 
gullies  and  through  thickets,  round  blow-down 
and  over  little  hills. 

At  last  he  became  aware  of  a  dull  glare  throug^ 
the  trees   at   his  right.    He  felt   certain  that  tb 
light  was  not  in  the  direction  of  the  clearing.  Hij 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  hasten  away  from  itj 
But  a  young  man  thinks  twice  before  he  turns  1 
back  on  a  cheery  glow  and  walks  away  into  thi 
deop  woods  in  the  night.    Shain  hesitated,  advancj 
ed,  retreated,  advanced  again,   and  at  la.st,  like  i 
moth  drawn  out  of  the  garden  shrubbeiy  by  thI 
lamp  in  a  cottage  window,  he  stealthily  crept  ii| 
on  the  mysterious  red  glow. 

It  was  farther  away  than  he  had  at  fir.^t  though^ 
But  he  finally  came  over  a  hill  den.sely  wooded,  i 
crept  down  to  a  position  where  he   migiit  sun«l 
and  determine  if  there  were  friends  or  foc.<.   For 
.some  lime,  as  he  had  held  his  breath  and  listen* 
he  had  been  aware  of  a  heavy  thud,   repeated 
r.'gular  intervals.    Now  as  he  came  in  sight  of 
fire  down  in  a  deep  valley,  the  sound  oi   the  thul 
was  more  pronounced.    He  was  even  able  to  det«iy 
mine  the  cause  of  it. 

A  man  with  a  red  beard,  on  which  tl  ••  fireligW 
glimmored  weirdly,  was  hoisting  with  lope  an| 
piilley  a  great  block  of  wood  that  moved  m  groove 
between  two  trees.  Another  man  phmd  somj 
thing  on  a  rock  between  the  trees,  and  :il  a  w»n 
the  red-bearded  individual  released  his  hold  on  th 
rope,  and  thump!  down  came  the  huge  l>!"clc. 

Another  man  was  busily  stirring  something  'I 
a  kettle  that  was  swung  over  a  fire  -^nJ  noj 
Shain  recognized  Doody.  The  old  man  v  is  ■■'Q"*1 
ting  cioss-legged  on  the  ground  close  l\v  the  flri 
and  was  carefully  filing  away  at  somo  "bjoct  "■ 
hold  in  his  hand. 

.'^hain  Searway  was  gazing  at  the  Skikum  coui^ 
terfeilers  at  their  work,  but  he  under.-:.  I  nothin 
at  all  of  what  he  was  beholding.  It  w '^  "'^' 
cuu.se  he  was  dull  of  apprehension  that  .i  full  '"''] 
hour  went  by  ere  he  comprehended  that  thi'  ''''^J 
ily  thudding  block  was  stamping  coin.-.  Iha'  "* 
!.  an  who  tended  the  fire  and  stirred  the  contenj 
of  the  pot  was  melting  the  metal,  and  th.it  Vhm 
was  milling  the  edges.  A  sharper  and  nio'O  expfn 
enced  man  than  Shain  Searway  would  have  iJ^I 
puzzled  to  understand  this  .scene  of  activity  in  "] 
ilepths  of  a  Canadian  forest. 

He  climbed  a  spnice-trce,   that  he  might  w«t<j 
•.vith  greater  ease  and  security. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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V^hat  Is  a  Home 
Without  Books? 

•  V  yi;    are    fa    laiiuly   of    five     fathei     mother. 

Wf    I  wo  daughters,  fourteen  and  eleven,  and 

f  ▼      a  son.  agt  five.   Our  home  library  divides 

I  lueli  inio  four  general  divisions:  the  children's 
ibrary.  the  reference  library;  a  small  guest  group: 

|t;dtho  Inundation  or  main  collection. 
Each  child  hae  his  own  books  in  hi.s  own  room. 
This  is  for    the    purpose   of   developing    in   him   a 

J  sense  "f  ownership,  a  pride  in  good  care  and  a 
love  foi  his  books  bom  of  close  companionship 
mtb  them.     I   buy    only   tho.se    books    which    will 

Lave  la.-ting  value.  My  bookbuying  money  is  lim- 
iied.  My  children  read  many  books  harmless 
enough  in  themselves,  but  books  which  will  not 
Dean  ai^'thing  to  them  when  they  are  grown.  For 
these  li>ks  they  must  depend  on  the  public 
library.  1  refu.se  to  spend  my  precious  money  foi 
them.  1  am  hopeful  that  as  the  year?  pa.ss  the 
children  will  gradually  eliminate  them  from  their 
iflectiors  and  cherish  more  fondly 
than    ever     the     few     real     treasurer 

1  which   theii    book-.-helves   hold. 

\   «'#»ntrnl   Idea 

A.-   the    ihildien.-    interests    .shap» 

them.selves  I  am  looking  forward    l<' 
I  the  time  when  their  libraries  shall  bo 

built  eat  h  around   .*ome  central   idea 

which  is  a  vital  part  of  its  owner  s 

life    Tl  f:gy,   the    eldest,   has   already 

4own  .some  joy  in  the  sen.se  of  pos- 

ifssion    and    a    desire    to    make    hei 

ihelves  the  hom*-  of  good  books.    She 

i«  collecting,   one  oi    two  at  a   time, 

tho.se  girlhood  treasures,  the  Louisa 
JAlcott  hooks,  in  that  quaint  old-time 

binding    in    which    alone    they    seem 

pnuino  "Heidi"  has  inspired  her  with 

idesin   to  owTi  other  books  bySpyii 

The  Kate  Etouglas  Wiggin  and  Norah 

Smith     '  dition      r.t      "The      Arabian 

Xights  IS  a  delightful  volume  with 
Us  Ma\field  Paiiish  illustrations 
I  The  Hi. me  Book  of  Verse  for  YoiinR 
I  Folks "   has    proved    a    handy    volume 

tften  in  demand,  while  a  Cambridge 
I  edition  nf  Milton  cm  cupies  a  place  of 
Ikooor  on  her  shelves.  These  are  only 
l>few  oi  her  treasuies.  but  they  serve 
Itosh"!.',  that  she  i.s  building  with  gr«"l  material. 
Of  ?! !.« ral  refeieme  books  I  need  say  little.  A 
|»tandai'l  encyclopedia,  a  good  dicfionaiy.  first- 
I''*-''*  r«Mi  lence  and  Textbooks  to  the  extent  of  one's 
peans  .-nould  here  be  included. 

The  CMost  group  may  be  made  up  of  a  few  vol- 
j  nines  I.  iiesenting  a  diversity  of  taste.«  and  inter- 
|«ns  .sini ...  it  Is  designed  mainly  for  the  guest  with 

•»  uni.(  ( upied    hour    on    his   hands    or    the    caller 

lurooii.  1  alone.    Nine  or  ten  book.*  may  make  up 

[liisgnuip  and  they  may  include  a  lx>ak  of  essays 

in  light   VI  in.   and   easily-read   biography    a   de- 

Wional  volume,  a  "best-seller""  oi   two.  a  book  of 
liodem  verse,  and  what  not. 

The   >lHln   ("ulitM-lioii 

N'ow  i.fs  lonsidfi  the  main  group  the  stun  oi 
■>■  dream.  When  I  taught  English  in  a  small 
f|*-'''»^liu»etts   high   school   I   began   to  appreciate 

r*  (leliKht  of   having  for  one"s  own  and   in  dally 

jwitacl  ;he  treasures  of  our  magnificent  liteiature. 

Md  started  with   my  classes  a  one-houi-a-week 

\'^nc  in  the  history  of  English  liteiatuie.  We 
!*''<'  wi'hout  text-b«>oks,  and  the  rour.*e  minus 
to  '"*'  compie.s.sed  into  such  a  minimum 
"loiint    <,f    time    was    necesitarily    .sketchy    in    the 

plrcm.  But  I  longetl  with  all  "the  intensity  of  a 
pung   .  titlmsia.st    to   give   my   charges   .some   con- 

lht!"°"  "^  "'^  continuity  and  development   of  our 

|">ratu!e.     It   was    then,    1   believe,    that    I    deter- 


•i  Enj^lish  literature.  There  would  be  only  a  few 
outstanding  books  from  each  period  at  first,  but 
having  built  a  framework  with  these  few.  I  could 
■pend  many  joyous  years  filling  in  with  more  and 
more  of  the  volumes  of  those  who  have  made  these 
periods  great.  Any  one  of  the  many  good  his- 
tories of  English  literature  could  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  making  one"s  selections. 

Public   Library    fur   Neu    BooliH 

OI  niodtm  books  I  would  buy  sparingly.  We  are 
uio  near  them  to  know  what  their  influences  will 
be  in  the  shaping  of  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Foi  reading  purposes  they  are  easily  available  at 
the  public  libraries.  I  should  rather  depend  upon 
the  public  library  for  these  new  things,  knowing 
that  the  classics  are  in  my  home  library,  than  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  many  who  fill  their  home 
libraries  with  new  books  and  have  to  hurry  to  the 
public  library  whenever  they  want  a  classic.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  If  I  had  the  money  I'd 
have  both  the  old  and  the  new.  Since  I  must 
■hoo.se  lietween  these,  the  old  it  is  for  my  fireside. 

This  leaves  a  number  of  books  still  unplaced — 
the  "occasional"  book.^,  ii  we  may  call  them  so, 
that  come  to  us  througli  . .»  many  avenues.    These 


\    lihrsiry    is    not    a    liiMiry    hut    one    of    the    necessitlet*    of 

— Henry  Ward 


For  Remembrance 

By    M.\K    SMITH 

SLOWLY  but  surely  we  are  coming  to  a  saner 
view  of  what  constitutes  real  hospitality 
Why  shoiUd  we  wear  muscles  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  and  nerves  to  a  frazzle  preparing  many 
delicacies  for  expected  guests?  Surely  our  friends 
would  not  like  to  know  that  we  had  done  so. 

The  wealthiest  friend  that  I  visit  is  delightfully 
informal  but  her  after-t he-Sunday- morning-.«eiv- 
ice  invitation  is  a  thing  for  which  to  be  grateful 
It  may  be  only  "Come  along  and  eat  with  nir  I 
have  but  a  small  pudding  for  dessert  but  it  ^'111 
stretch." 

There  is  always  the  music  of  rippling  laughttx. 
.sparkle  of  wit,  exquisite  fellowship,  sympathetic 
understanding. 

.•V  day  in  another  home-  three  interludes  coc- 
sisting  of  plain  well-cooked  food  with  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  in  a  program  of  old  and  new 
music,  old  and  new  poems,  old  and  new  anecdotes. 
Before  the  guests  departed,  the  hostess,  paia- 
phrasing  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech, 
said,  "You  will  not  long  remember 
what  you  ate  here,  but  we  viill  ne^er 
forget  what  we   sang  here." 

As  a  child  I  used  to  like  to  cairy 
home  from  a  visit  something  by 
means  of  which  I  eould  prolong  its 
pleasure — a  scrap  of  my  friend'.*-  nt-w 
frock,  a  flower  from  her  gardec  a 
funny  song-  anything  to  mark  tre 
ilay 

Too   Busy    to   Talk 


Older  grown  I  still  like  to  o*»ri>' 
.something  home "-  from  a  friends 
house — the  light  of  clearer  p*»i cap- 
tion brightening  an  old  theme  a 
bit  of  her  travelog,  a  haunting  strain 
of  music,  a  line  of  homely  philosophy 
to  help  me  over  a  rough  place  -f.  bit 
of  my  friend  to  hug  to  my  heai: 

And  what  doth  it  profit  eithei  <>J 
us  if  she  is  too  "busy  with  servint; 
to  realize  my  need  of  herself,  not  her 
food?  And  will  she  not  rejoio  ni 
my  departure?  If  my  g\iest.s  »air> 
home  only  the  memory  of  "'goigeom 
eats,"  in  what  way  is  my  ho.spitaJity 
better  than  that  of  n  hotel  teKcfi't 
for  cost  I  "  Mae  Smtt*: 


life." 
B«HH'her. 


tl: 


I  mined 
Itfpre; 


collect  foi    myself  a  libiaiy  that   would 
"cut   that  development. 

'care  little  for  nets  of  books.    As  foi    bin<llng  1 
«  only   that    it    fit    the   subject-matter.     This   is 

person's 


fuL*''"  '*•**   'IPlifate    a    task   as    fitting   a 


I 'loth. 


I'iiiifi 


lo  his  personality.    I  believe  we  are  some- 


hfirs 
I 


*  iiiHucrced  against  a  lK)ok   becnu-e  t\e   meet 


^  in  incongruous  garb. 


.,^^  ««r.t    my    bo«^k-hilves    filled    with    the    finest 
L*^'"'-  of  our  literature  chronologli  ally  arranp- 

^Pie  Wou'd  Vm:  tt-J'M-.senledall   the  V'frffl    epochs 


'•vill  simply  have   to  foini   a   group  by  themselves 
•  ailed  the  'Miscellaneous  Section  ' 

The  library  grows.  I  shall  n^vt-i  finish  it.  But 
1  can  walrh  it  grow,  have  a  hand  In  Its  growth, 
md  the  sati.sfaction  of  knowing  that  it  contains 
1  he  best  there  i.«. 

Editors  note:  Mrs.  Clarence  .\.  G.  Pea.se  of 
(Viiakei town.  Pa.,  was  among  the  prize-winners  in 
a  recent  Home  Library  Contest.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  submit  to  you  a  part  of  her  es.say  on 
The  Home  Library  how  to  build  it  and  how  to 
use  it.  The  illustration  shows  the  interesting 
-iheme  of  b<Mik-ohelf  arrangement  in  the  Pease 
'lomc. 

—   o 

Timely  Tips 

v.hite  applied  to  the  taie  has  something 
the  .sniue  efl"ect  as  complexion  clay.  Beat  one 
-gg  white,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  one-half  lemon, 
ind  ixat  again,  .\pply  to  face,  neck,  hands  and 
arms.  L.  t  it  congeal,  and  leave  it  on  about  ten 
t'llnutes.  Wash  otT  with  cold  water  and  rub  the 
skin  with  soft  linen  towel.  This  ser^•es  as  a  bleach 
and  complexion  clay.  It  feels  .scwthing  and  cooling 
and  invigoiating  to  the  most  sen.sltive  complexion 
uj.l  all  the  dirt  or  accumulated  grease  is  dislodged 
from  the  tiny  pores. 

Is  youi   face  very  .sensitive  to  wind  and  sun?    .\ 
little  liquid  albolene  or  mineral  oil  on  a  dampened 
iloth   will   act   as  a  cleansing   agent,   nt    the   same 
rime  soothing  the  irritated  skin. 
*      *      .■» 
The  ehild's  towel   lack  should  he  near  the  wn-h 
l>.«\vl    and   tow   enough    for   the   ( hild   to    reach.     .V 
hair  standing   near  by   makes  a   I'onvcnient   place 
for  Mother  to  sit  while  .she  washes  Buddy's  hands 
fiud  face.    Such  small  convenience'!  give  Mother  a 
lest    opfiortunity.    when    she    would    otherwise    t>. 
-toopinv.   one  of   the    most    tlilnp   j-ositions. 

M.    C.    K 


For  the  Hungry  Man 

Oerinun    Koiist    B«'el' 
'  I  'O  one   qviart   of  water   add   two  cups   vir.rt,«r 
A    one  teaspoon  salt  and  one-half  teaspoot  pep- 
per.   Add  three  sliced  onions  and  two  mediur:  s.!7e«l 
•  arrots  grated. 

Ptit  a  five-pound  roast  of  beef  in  thi.-  mixti.!? 
.ind  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  put  m«-nr 
in  roasting  pan.  with  some  of  the  liqr.or  in  which 
it  was  soaked  and  bake  until  tender.  .K  half  ho  r 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  oven  covei  with  tr.« 
onions  and  carrots  and  dot  liberally  with  suet  >•? 
beef  fat.  Serve  on  hot  platter  with  a  sar.ce  mac* 
of  the  liquor  in  the  pan.  one-half  cup  .^our  crea.'-i 
a  sea.soning  of  salt  and  pepper  and  flour  to  thi>  k»-r.. 

Hot   Potato  Saluil 

Remove  peel  from  eight  good  sized  baked  jh.ia- 
toes  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  add  one  medium  ^ir*-! 
t>nion  sliced.  Put  one-third  cup  fat  in  pan  aoi 
one-third  cup  vinegar  an«i  heat  to  bubbling  p«'1r.:. 
Remove  to  back  of  stove,  add  one  cup  soi.i  cieara 
md  fitir  until  well  blended.  .'Vdd  the  potato  ar-l 
onion  and  heat  thoroughly  over  moclfiate  fire. 
Garnish  with  a  few  celery  tips  just  before  seiMns::. 
Raked    Spaghetti 

Cook  two  cups  spaghetti  in  salted  water.  Dram 
and  pour  into  buttered  baking  dish.  Kiy  one  slic»-1 
onion  in  butter  and  add.  to  the  spaghetti.  !*eft.-<>n 
one  pint  of  tomatoes  with  butter,  salt  and  pepp«^r 
and  pour  over  the  spaghetti.  Sprinkle  ihi>  kly  wiTli 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  nwi  put  in  oven  ';t:;I 
brown.    (^Jrafed  cheese  may  be  added   i:'  desiie.: 

L.   M.    Th  I. in  ton 
O 

NEW    rsE   FOR  OLD   IKO\^ 

Iy  you  have  the  ol<l-tashionc>rt  Ila^Holl^  n:ayb« 
rusty  just  get  some  lacquei  and  paint  tbVrt 
the  color  you  wish  and  use  them  foi  book  etd* 
They  will  hold  a  lot  ..?  l,ej,\y  b.i.)ks  ii,  i  ;g»<:  p  >- 
si!  ion.  A    r 
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Forget  Good  Luck 


Forget  Bad  Luck 

"balance" 

is  worth  more  than 
any  kind  of  luck! 

Good  luck  is  dangerous — it  w^ill  desert 
you  \ehen  you  need  it  most.  Bad  luck 
is  always  bad.  Forget  any  kind  of  luck 
in  baking  —  place  your  trust  in 
^'balance."  A  "balanced"  recipe  is  one 
that  calls  for  just  the  right  amount  of 
every  ingredient.  The  "balanced" 
flour  is  Pillsbury's  Best,  made  from  an 
exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of  the  finest 
wheats,  combined  so  that  Pillsbury's 
Best  contains  just  the  right  quantities 
of  protein,  moisture,  and  mineral,  just 
the  right  color  and  absorption  qualities, 
to  work  perfectly  for  everything  you 
bake.  There  is  no  other  flour  just  like 
it — be  sure  you  get  Pillsbury's  Best! 

Pillsbury^ 

BestFlcur 

Balanced*'  for   Perfect  Baking 


RCA  Radiotrons 
bring  out 
the  full  tone  beauty'' 


Say\ 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr 

President 
ZENITH   RADIO  CORPORATION 

WEarcproudofthencw Zenith  Radio. 
It  is  engineered  and  built  on  the 
basis  of  RCA  Radiotron  characteristics— 
and  tested  with  RCA  Radiotrons.  RCA 
Radiotrons  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of 
Zenith  tone  .  .  .  For  the  full  thrill  of 
Zenith  performance  we  urge  all  Zenith 
owners  to  use  RCA  R.idi<)trons.  Zenith 
dealers  are  instructed  tliatthedcpendable 
performance  of  RCA  Radiotrons  makes 
them  the  logical  choice  for  initial 
equipment  and  replacement  purposes." 

RADIO  ENGINEERS  ADVISE: 

Rcpl.iJC  all  tlic  vacuum  mlies  in  your  raJio  set  wjth 
R<.A  Radiiitrons  at  kaM  i.ncc  .1  year.  Tins  i»  the  only 
sure  way  tu  inajniain  kuiuI  perliiimiruc  ai.l  miiiiiiitzc 
(lisasreeahic  noises  ami  ixhcr  imublcs  lauscj  In  in- 
firidi  tubes.  RCA  Radioinms  will  itwe  you  tlic  max- 
imum in  selectivity,  sensitivity  and  I  nt  qn^ihiy. 

Oil  tiihii  may  imfiair  the  lHrfiir>:i,iim-  nfthe  hi  u: 

rCA    RAOIOTRON    CO.,  INC..  HaurisON.   N.  J 


Thii  i\  Ibe  nrj  in  ,i  ■iiu> 
•if  i«i/ori<OT««/i  i,f  KC  .1 
HtiJi'jIrritti  hy  tl'V  /ttii/itin 
iiiiiio    nt   m.tHti/iiil,ir,r%. 


KCA  Kadiotrons 

rH£  HEART  OF  YOUR   IKADIO 


What's  Neii;  in  Fashions! 
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No.  6920.— MiH.se.x'  dreao  Cut  In  three 
siz«-.o:  IH.  18  and  20  year."*.  An  18-year  size 
requires  4  1-3  yard.s  mt  35-inrh  material 
For  contra.'tlnB  material  \  yard  3.5  inchen 
wide  cut  <Tos.swise  !.•<  required.  Price  15c 
or   two  for  25c. 

No.  6924.— Girls"  dres.s.  Ctit  in  four  M?. 
ea:  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  lo-ycar  size 
require.^  2\  yards  of  35- inch  material.  For 
collar,  belt  and  ruffs — and  one  Inch  plait - 
inR  on  collar  and  cuttii — '.;  yard  .15  inctiJ>.-< 
wide  i.*  recjuired.  cut  crosswise.  Trice  15i- 
or   two   for   25c. 

No.  6534. — Girls'  dre.is.  Cut  in  5  .«ize.'> 
1.  2.  3,  4  and  5  years.  A  S-year  size  re- 
quires 1',  yard.t  of  material  32  liuhes  wide 
or  wider.  For  yoke  and  sleeve  bands  of 
(iintrastiiin  material  l-.T  yard  i.s  required 
I'rice   IIV-  or   two   for   2!'»-. 

No.  6912. — Ladie.V  tlress.  Cut  in  eiRht 
.oizes:  38.  10.  12.  44.  46.  4H,  ,V)  and  .'i2  in.  hp< 
bu.of  niea-'Jure.  A  Ifi-incli  •>izp  with  rover.< 
collar  requires  .'>';•  yards  of  39ln<h  ma- 
terial. Without  rever.s  coU.ir  4",  y.ird.< 
will  be  required.  For  conirastlim'  mute- 
rial  ^«  y:ird  39  lnchc.<  wide  rut  cr  ii.iwi.-e 
!.■«   reqtiircd.     Ptice   l.V   or  two   for   2."ic. 

No.  6Tti4.  -Hoys'  suit.  Cut  in  three  .ilzes: 
I  2.  I  and  6  yeais.  A  l-ye.ir  size  requires 
I  !•-  yards  of  3.*>-infh  material.  ',  yard  is 
■  r"quircd  for  the  |<ockr>ls  of  muslin  or 
;  lininif.  cut  crosswise  I'rice  l.V  or  two 
lor    2Tk-. 

.\o.  6783.— (tlrls'  dress.    Cut   in   four  siz- 
I  es:   6.   H,    10  and    12  years.    A    12-year   size 


f  39-lncli  in  iterla. 

2    y..r(ls.    "1 


requires  S'',  ynrd.« 

.sash    of    ribbon    requires 

15c   or  two   for  2»\ 

No.  6733— GirLs'  dre.ss.  Cut  in  f "ur  "' 
6  months.  1.  2  and  3  year.'.  •\  i-'-V'a'' 
with  wrist  length  sleeves  1  'iiiirM 
yards  of  3S-inch  material.  With  " 
sleeves  l^»  yards  Is  req»ilr»-d  T  >  irini 
t>ias  binding  reqtilres  2  y/iT'l*  I'-i  '" 
wide.    Price  1.5c  or  two  for  -'" 

No.  6928.— (lirl.s'  dress.    Cm   .:i  '1^^  "' 
8.   10,   12.    14  and    16   years.     A    ll-yf:'' 
requires  3'i    yards  of  .19-iTi(h  in  il^'ri"'- 
finish  with  bias  bindinK  reqiiit-'^  ">'i  > 
I'j    Inches  Wide,     Price   1.5c  or  tw.i  ti"' 

.No.  6833.— Cilrls  dress.  Cut  in  4  ?« 
2.  4.  6  and  8  ve.irs,  A  1-vc  i  ■■  r'"'!'" 
I'.j  yards  of  material  35  it.  '  '  w"" 
tloiiiicinK  is  used  2  yanls  will  '"'  r'^'j 
21  inches  wide.  To'llnish  ».,;.  !«»»'' 
requires  5  >:irds  l'',  inclie-<  wi.le. 
l.'ic  or  two  for  25c. 

No.   6916.— Ladles'   lounnl">-'  ""'•    " 
six    sizes:    :U.    36.    38,    40,    42   :.'  1    "  " 
bust    nicLJurc.    To   make   the   -  .:!  '"^ ' 
i'lch    .''ize    requires    6   1-3    y,-.i  I-   "'  * 
maleiial.     To   trim   coiii   aiul    f    .t-'er^ 
Ivinds  .-(S  .-shown  in  the  lari;''  \;'«rw 


yard   of   material   39   in.  Mc 


i.le 


wide.     I'll'*' 


1.' 


bias    strips    2    inches 
two  for  2.'.'. 

HOW   TO   ORDEB 

Write     pl.'iiiilv,     nivini;     pift:" 
end     size       Address     I-atlcrn     ivpiinnij 
Pennsylvania     Farmer.     7:iol     r<'"" 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


hP  MoHt  Modetit  Budget 
k'ili  Pprniil  llwning  This 
vnom'ealParlor  Heater 

You  will  1)0  greatly  surprised  to  fin<i 
how  far  a  M-uttle  of  coal  lasts  in  a 
NEW  Viinola  Parlor  Heater. 
E.\bausti\e  tests  were  made  to 
dftcmiinc  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  urate-,  heat  radiation  and  draft 
tontriil.  riiousandr<  tell  us  that  the 
NEW  Wiuola   'iJays  for  itself." 

It.>  beaiilv  of  design  will  add  dignity 
to  aii>  room.  It."-  economical  oper- 
itionvill  keep  your  coal  bill.-<  down. 
Alihcml  Five-year  Guarantee  Bond 
is  given  with  every  Winola. 

IW'incruft    Stove    Works 
iMiddli'iowa,  Pennsylvania 


A  FEW 

HEN 


WITH  CARS 
WANTED 
AT  ONCE 


1 1  an  i|.^< 


lodl:.  >  ' 


Ill; 
It  :  , 


.N      I 


r.w  more  married   in»n  of  «oik1  «» 

r,    tulurmtlnn.    irhn  anU   work.    I   «ill 

4n.l     «hlit    riitiiY^    KtnrM    l<i    \iiu    "ii 

Miiui    !•■  alii*  i<>  tuml'li   if'Kl  nfir 

■tw  ftr  fi.r  drill  in-.    Till*   l-i   not    a 

•  lllnil    ir"i«.slllmi    l.iii    a    i^rma 

It     H    ii-iw    i>ii>Mi#:    huintrt'Js    »if 

.  I.     -ulntantial    livluc      ri'fltH    n  t 

•   I.. It   will  Inrn'am-  a«  y.iu   karn  III" 

ill    an'   in.iklnM  fl  iimi  miiI   $'.  ihhi  a 

nif  «iiil    I    will   >rt>il  ru  I   ili'iaili 

Ufalmeiit"    offer   at  niice.    AddrM-* 


IK  titrom.  C»t  o(  Tin  Hent  ol  FiitaMt  SciiKc 
■ItCmm  i  Coflioaiir,  OeU  M310.  •tnplits.  TeMi. 


?t«ee  BOOK 

I-  ON  CARE  OF  YOUR   OOC 

I  Aniualjlf,  illustrated  104  page  trcatiac— 
I  Wrd  u  ■  II  liver  50  years  eM>erieiice   in 
joetiej'uent  and  feedmR  of  dogs. 
I   Thfrp  1-  a  special  Glover  Medicine  (or 
I  tyitic.itiiliiiiini, 

I  iuid  by  itiuicrsevery where.  Should  they 
I  Wnave  IDC  iiarticuUr  Medicine  you  n.  ed 
I  -Mtaiii  It  at  once  by  wriiiiiu  direct  to  us. 
For  Fn*  book  irrtU 

GLOVERS 

Imperial 

DOG    MEDICINES 

119  fiiib  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ills  103  RATS 

ON  NEBRASKA  FARM 

A  NM.riiska  farmer  killed  lO.l  rat.s 
l»|-b'.urs  with  K-R-O  (Kills  Rats 
lyj-.y  ,  tic  product  made  by  a  special 
I  process  of  snuill,  an  ingredient  highly 
jwomnii  ndod  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
l»er.t.  It  is  sure  death  to  rat.s  and 
Ic.'?  ''  •'^  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
I  fJultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  K-R-O 
lltcday  America's  most  widely  used 
12;*".''  "louse exterminator.  Sold  by 

'"gists  on  money  back  guaraiite*-. 


EUMnC^rAto' 


trf*?*  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

:-,.!  ■  .'■'"' '".^«>-KH"n.    Ntw  IMl  Screen 
il,,,7.'."'  *•  •-•  •''■•'•  •"  be«'iiiful  ron 
MO  t  allcry  operated  seta.     V,  nte  t«Jay. 

I*  1j5?.'**'*"*  corporation 

^L     "S  »T.  D«»»T.     ]Ji  CNICAaO 


llllli  II!. I  !-<  |>l  I,    J..p- 

anrae    Oil    mi    10  li- 

liiK    "IK'I.      It     gcn- 

t  mil'-      II      |iti*iiiinnt 

KiH.lhli.B      lii'iil       tlmf 

!riM  <  out  pniii  gfU'K 

Willi  t      bli-l.T      llkr     III. I 


nun! 


tjiw  llnitn.  lit-    4)i   V. . 
Buici'i-n.      .\t    dniifitWlK 


No.  2454 


Pillow  Cases  and  Scarfs 


THESE  set.s  consist  of  an  18x45- 
inch  scarf  and  one  pair  of  36x42- 
inch  pillow  cases,  both  sets  of  which 
are  completely  hemstitched  ready  for 
crochet  edge.  Material  of  scarf  is  a 
fine  weave  white  emproidery  cloth 
.similar  to  Indian  Head  and  material 
of  cases  is  a  splendid  quality  seam- 
less tubing. 

The  price  of  either  of  these  sets, 
consisting  of  scarf  and  pair  of  pil- 
low case.<  i.s  $1.2.'}.  If  the  larger  size 
pillow  cases,  36x45.  are  di.-.xircd.  the 
price  of  the  set.i^  is  $1,35  each.  Fa.^t 
colored  embroidery  floss  Is  35c  c.xtia 
for  each  set.  Complete  instruction 
chart  showing  color  .si-heme  for  fin- 
i.-^hing  i.s  furnished  with  each  de.^ign. 

Address  Embroidery  Department. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,    P:i. 


Kr4A»MesElIre. 


For  the  Youngster 

DKSSERTS  for  children  can  bo 
made  healthful  and  attractive  by 
simple  planning,  .suggest;!  the  Nev,' 
York  state  college  of  homo  economics 
at  Cornell  fnivoisity.  One  difference 
between  correct  meals  for  adult.^  and 
lor  childien  is  in  the  desserts.  Pios. 
.•<uct  pinldings.  frosteil  cakes  and  oth- 
er rich  ilishes.  though  not  injurious 
to  adults  if  eaten  in  moderate 
uniotmt.s.  ate  entirely  unsuitable  for 
young  children. 

A  fruit  cup  of  oranges  and  other 
mild,  ripe  fruits  furnishes  a  good  des- 
.sert  tor  a  child's  meal.  Baked  fiiiit 
or  simple  fruit  sauces  made  of  apples, 
primes,  or  pears  are  recommended. 
When  apple  pie  is  made  for  the 
grown-ups  in  the  family  it  is  little 
extra  work  to  put  some  of  the  peele<l 
and  sliced  apples  in  individual  bak- 
ing dishes  and  make  baked  apple 
.s.-iiiee. 


OPEN  Your 
SEARS  Catalog 
to  the    .    .    .    . 


LOWEST  PRICES 
.  .  .  in  10  YEARS 


The  World's  Largest  Store  is  ready  to  ^rve 
you.  at  the  low  est  prices  in  ten  years.  Not  alone 
the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in  ten  years, 
but  the  lowest  prices  offered  by  any  reputable 
organization. 

You  will  be  thinking  more  and  more  of  thnft 
this  Fall  And  when  you  do,  reach  for  your 
Scars  catalog  to  find  the  lowest  prices  for  what- 
ever you  want  to  buy. 

Leadership  in  Style,  Too! 

While  our  buyers  were  securing  these  low 
prices  for  you,  they  were  also  alert  to  the  new 
style  influences  in  wearinc  apparel  and  in  home 
furnishings. 

The  wanted  styles  this  Fall  are  all  prominently 
displayed  in  our  new  catalog.  No  matter  what 
you  need,  we  have  it  for  you,  of  guaranteed 
quality,  at  a  lower  price. 

Send  the  Coupon 

If  you  have  not  receiveti  your  copy  of  this 
1 100-page  new  "Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation," 
send  for  it  today.  It  is  free,  of  course.  It  quote- 
lowest  prices  on  46.000  articles  for  the  family, 
the  home,  the  shop,  the  auto  and  the  farm. 

-SEARS,    ROEBUCK   AND    CO. 


Send 
Now 
for 
Your 
Copy 


Chlco9o,   Philadelphia,   Boston,   Mlnnoopohi,    Koniot   City 
Atlonto,  Momphii,   Dollot,  Los  Ang«l«s,  SoattU 

(Mail  Coupon  fe  S»ore  Neartsi  You 
Semi  mc  y.'ur  Ljtcsi  C«niral  Cj:alos, 


■  y.-t 


\a 


l'o«iotiicf 


State 


Rural  Route  Box  No. 

(  Plt,f  civc  hoth  R^MitP  .„d  H.-.,  :sumb»r.  il  on  ;.  Rur.l  Rcui* ) 

Street  Address    


.'84) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October  4,   1930 


■ft  -•  I  '  'I   * 


ENDURING 
QUALITY 

BURGESS  is  a  scien- 
tific institution 
that  knows  "how" 
to  build  quolity 
into  a  battery.  This 
fact  accounts  for 
the  unusual  capac- 
ity, power,  (ength 
of  service  and 
dependability  in 
Burgess  Batteries 
for  radio,  ignition 
and  flashlights. 
Buy  them  I 

SURGESS  BATTUr  COMPANY 

Oanaral  SatM  OfficM  CWCACO 

Ntwiork     Chiuge    S«n  Fr«n«ttca 
In  C«ft«^«: 


BURGESS 


Wlicn   writiriii   ^i-irti^eri   plea.sc   mention    Pcniisylvan'3    Farmer 


] 


LIGHTNING-PROOF         RUST-RESISTING 


wHiMM 


7m. 


ROOriNG 

<COP-R-LOY 


THE      COPPER      ALLOVED      STEEL 


\\> 


i> 


,f  ii 


-^i^y 
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Hi.-  .-v|.fnome  of  >.mi-.  tlirMHirlmiil  ||i.< rHr\.  |H*iiil>.  iiiM|iic.ti.MKiliK . 

t«  rhi^  roofing— \Mi.vliii!i  (  liaiiri.lilriiin.  It  <:i\r^  \„fi  .x.-rv  rliinrr  y.u 
HJ1...1I.I  .-vpcrt— 8af.M>  tr.MM  lij;liiiiinf:  — -af.rx  from  Jiro  — p.rmanrn.-.- 
thuK  ..Illy  this  mofl.rn  .  .,|i|».r  aliuxrcl  ^.|,-,|  of  uliirh  it  i<  niailr  ran  nr..- 
vi.lt^—dii.l  lasi.  hilt  not  l.a.t.  .■.oiioiiiy  in  tli.-  ptir.ha-o  an<i  appliration. 
•JIunnH.lrain  i»  ma.lo  of  grnninc  OH'-K-IOV.  th.-  fonorr  VIIom-.| 
MtN.|.   (hat    has  tu«-nt\    N.-.tr,  of  >»iihv.|,r.-a.l  ii-.-  to  it^  rr.-.|i(. 

"i   HI   oM«-   it    to   X  our-. -If   to   Irani  tin-  fmis  .ihoiii  f  llMiinolcj.aiii.     \-k 
V  Mir  M.-ahT.    Do  it   |o<l,i\  . 

WKH.LIM.   COKMl  r;vri\,;   f;f)\l|.\N>.  VKh.Hhi^.  \\r,.  \  irjiinia 

l!r.„.h.;:     \o„  V<»k  IImIT.I..  PhilnHolphi  •  f^tiii  i^.. 

k  <••... sCit)        Si.  1. 1,11,        RM,r,i,,n,|       r:h»llHi(.K.i»^        Minn>'.<|>>l<' 

'  •-  ^l''i'i>--  l)pir..ii  I'ol.imhii,   Oliii. 
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Kiill  ifMiik'i-  wiri*-  oiiilpil  »ii|i  |iiir«>  molii-'i  rim 
f'lf  I'^tlr,!  fsiMtiiiif-r  .i;r'iin,l  v**»tir  tnil  «4<v»fti#»r 
Ni.iir  il.'.iliT  Mill  trtadly  ••<|tlHin   Ihc  ni  .11  .     i.l 

.      I'tl    I     -f'S    ill    friM    tri   .'     ui  ;>)l     \\    l|M.>|l>);f    F>'fl       •■ 
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Drouth  in  the  Apple 
Orchard 

By    S.    W.    FLETCHRK 

THERE  are  two  ways  to  avoid 
serious  damage  in  the  apple 
orcha,rd  from  a  protracted 
drouth.  One  way  is  to  irrigate.  A 
considerable  number  of  growers  in 
the  eastern  .states  have  pumped  or 
hauled  water  to  their  apple  trees  this 
.summer,  especially  to  varieties  that 
suffer  most  from  drouth,  as  the  Stay- 
man.  Most  of  those  men  report  that 
the  irrigation  paid.  Another  way  Is 
to  fill  the  orchard  .soil  with  organi'.' 
matter  by  plowing  under  so<ls  or  cov- 
er crops  .so  that  it  will'ho1<l  more 
•vvater.  Usually  this  is  the  more  prai-- 
tifable  method,  but  it  must  be  bc;- 
giin  several  years  before  the  drouth 
occurs. 

On  September  5th  about  one  hun- 
dred apple  growers  and  Experiment 
.Station  workers  from  Pennsylvanin 
and  neighboring  states  met  in  the 
e.xperiment  orchards  at  State  College 
to  inspect  the  effect  of  the  drouth 
on  the  different  plots.  Two  unpre-  , 
fedented  dry  years  have  created  an 
'Exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  the 
influence  of  different  cultural  treat- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  the  trees 
to  drouth.  The  trees  them.selves  told 
the  story,  with  a  little  prompting 
from  R.  D.  Anthony  and  F.  X.  Fagan 
The  plots  were  in  the  old  Experiment 
Orchard,  which  was  planted  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart  in  1908.  They 
have  been  under  practically  the  same 
fertilizer  or  soil  management  treat- 
ment  for  22  years. 

B4-nefited  by  Organic  .>Iatter 

Without  going  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  varying  treatment  of  the  ntim-  i 
erous  plots,  it  was  quite  evident  that  I 
certain  plots  were  outstanding  in  the  i 
vigor    of    the    trees,    the    size    of    the 
crop    and    the    size   of    the    indiviclual 
fruits.  Invari-'ibly.  these  were  the  plots 
which  had  been  benefited  by   the  ad- 
dition   of    large    amounts    of    organi'; 
matter  at  some  previous  time,  either 
from   .sods   or   from   cover   crop.     De- 
terminations   -howed   that   they    con- 
tained  several   times   more  soil   mois- 
ture than  adjacent  plots  in  which  no 
special  effort  had  been  made  to  main- 
tain  the  organic   content   of   the   soil 
The    crop    was    large    and    the    fruits 
were   sizing    up   well,    many   nf    tli.-ni 
hoing   already   twu    and    three-fourths  ' 
to  three  inches. 

Part    of    this    satisfactory    outcon:e  < 
may  he  attributed  to  .severe  thiiining 
of  the  fruits,  which  now  hang  six  to 
nine    inches    apart,    but    undoubtcdlv 
most  of  it  is  due  to  favorable  .soil  con- 
ditions   The  rainfall  deficiency  for  the 
season  at  Slate  College   is  now   nine 
inches  as  compared  with  a  def\cipncy  ■ 
of   13   inches    in   ."*ome   other   sections  i 
of  the  state,   but  it  is  dry  enough  to 
affect    the   apple   crop   very    seriously 
in  all   neglected  orchards. 

I 
Sod  in  the  Orchard  j 

The  experimental  evidence  at  Stat^^ 
<,'ollege  inilicates  that  a  sod  rotati<in 
is  a  more  feasible  method  of  maintain- 
ing organic  matter  in  apple  orchard  I 
soils  than  annual  cultivations  with  ] 
cover  crops.  By  this  is  meant  keep-  ■ 
ing  the  orchard  in  some  kind  of  a  ' 
sod.  preferably  a  leguminous  so«l.  as 
alfalfa,  sw<»ot  clover  or  mi.xcd  clo- 
vers, for  two  to  four  years,  then  turn- 
ing this  under  and  reseeding.  If  the 
sod  is  turned  in  the  autumn  or  early 
winter  it  may  be  practicable  to  resee<i 
the  following  .Vpril  or  May.  but  usu- 
ally it  is  better  to  have  the  .sod  decay 
f<»r  a  sea.son  and  seed  an  annual  cover 
crop  that  year.  s-K'h  as  millet,  and 
lay  down  the  .sod  again  early  the  fol- 
l"«'ing  spring  The  grasses  may  be 
ii^-ed  for  the  or<hard  .si>d.  but  arc  In- 
ferior to  the  legumes.  If  hluegrass 
Is  seeded,  or  if  it  comes  In  naturally, 
the  sod  should  be  turned  frequently 
since  a  tight  bluegrass  ho«I  robs  the 
frees   of   nitrogen 

.Vnnual  cultivation  with  cover  crops 
has  not  maintained  the  organic  con- 
tent of  orchard  soils  in  the  State  Col- 
•  f'ontinued  on  page  17.  • 
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FARQUHAR 
ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

For  Nearly  Every  Use. 
II  lire  fni  BulU-tin^ 

A.B. FARQUHAR  CO^LimUed,  York.P* 


Get 

a  load  of 

this . . . 


r>ACK  your  pipe  up  to  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince 

vlbert  and  chute  in  a  load  of  sunshine.   Hold 

match  to  the  flue  and  pull  that  blissful  blue 

^  iioke  up  the  stem.  You  know  it's  going  to  be 

I  ke  that  the  instant  you  open  the  tin  and  get 

•    A.'s  fragrance  full  in  the  face. 

What  a  taste!  What  a  joyous  justification 
the  jimmy-pipe!  Cool  as  a  ticker-tape  bring- 

'  g  bad  news.   Sweet  as  a  rally  that  hands  you 


a  profit.  Mellow  and  mild  and  refreshing, 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  ash  in  the  bowl.  A  pipe- 
tobacco  with  a  pedigree,  Men,  and  no  fooling. 
Any  way  you  take  it  .  .  .  pipe  or  roll-your- 
own  .  .  .  Prince  Albert  promises  the  content- 
ment that  only  this  better  tobacco  can  bring. 
Try  it  and  see.  You  can  load-up  and  light-up 
from  shower  to  sheets,  and  enjoy  every  won- 
derful, joy-wadded  puff. 


t>RINGE  ALBERT 

— the  national  joy'Smoke! 


The  reycnue-itamp  tcllt  \ou 

there  are  T\\  O  full  ounce* 

in  ettry    tin. 


,  ""      R   J.  Rrvnold.  Tobacco 
"""f         «  in.ion.Salem,  N.  C. 
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ENDURING 
QUALITY 

BURGESS  isa  scien- 
tific institution 
that  knows  "how" 
to  build  quality 
into  a  battery.  This 
fact  accounts  for 
the  unusual  capac- 
ity, power,  length 
of  service  and 
dependability  in 
Burgess  Batteries 
for  radio,  ignition 
and  flashlights. 
Buy  them  I 

•UKOCSS  BATTHir  COMTANT 


NwYarV    Ckic4g«    S«n  Fraocitce 
In  Cttft«d«; 


SURGESS 


When   writing  advsrtisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer 


LICHININC-PROOI  HIIS T-ttl  SISTINC. 


Channeldram 

ROOFING 

<COP-R-LOY 


THE       COPPER      AllOved      SIEtL 


^^^H<s^^,as^^a»^j^m^ 


^^ 


Jlie  r\|»erieme  of  >,ar-.  tlin>ii<!li<,iit  ih.- coiiiilr\.  (mmiii^.  uiHiiioMiunal.K  , 
lo  thif,  roofing— ^  liPflinp  Channddrain.  It  jri^.-^  >ou  rvrrwhing  \ou 
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that  only  this  modem  ...piKr  alloved  steel  of  \sUivh  it  i^  ,„ade  ran  pro- 
vide— and  last,  but  not  l.-a-t.  eeon<.niv  in  the  pureha^e  and  applieation. 
Oianneldrain  is  made  of  jjcnuine  COP-K-LOV.  the  Topper  Alloved 
Meel.  that   has  twenty  >.ar<  of  twdesprea.l  n*e  to  Uh  eredil. 

Y..II  oHc  it  to  Aour-elf  to  learn  t\ic  farts  about  Cihanueldrain.   A>k 
V our  dealer.    I)oittoda\. 


whff;li\(;  cfHiKrovriNc  compvnv 


\^  heeling.  Mcflt  Virginia 

Hrorrhi:,:     Now  Y«irk  RmIT..!..  PhiUdHphi. 

KtiiHrtsfity        St.fjMiis        Ri<»mi.>n<l       rhnttflnnnirM 

r>-  >t.,i„os  Dpir.Ml  rr,l,imb.i^   Ohio 


Minnn<|»ili'< 


Wlu-rliiifc  IIiiiar>J()iiit  Feiirc 

V  '"iiifh.  strnrirf>>ri<p  m:i<|p  mnr>>ln*itin)t  by  lh<- 
.-.•.,f  <:o|'-H-l.«)^  .Ui>-l  o|ip>'<-  MInynl  StPf^l 
Full  gmi^r  wirrs  rmitnl  wilh  p<ir>>  m<><li>ii  tim 
fornxirji  r>>siHlnri(f  Hir»in4l  w^nr  imrt  npnthn-. 
>..iir  .lo.iirr  will  ulitilly  oplnin  fhf  ni.ui^  nrf- 
.  itil,ii'»«.  iti  frii.  in;  vtilli  \\  h^^Hn.j  fru   <• 
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Drouth  in  the  Apple 
Orchard 

By    S.    \V.    FLETCHER 

THERE  are  two  ways  to  avoid 
serious  damage  in  the  apple 
orcha,rd  from  a  protracted 
drouth.  One  way  is  to  irrigate.  A 
considerable  number  of  growers  in 
the  eastern  states  have  pumped  or 
hauled  water  to  their  apple  trees  this 
summer,  especially  to  varieties  that 
.suffer  most  from  drouth,  as  the  Stay- 
man.  Most  of  these  men  report  that 
the  irrigation  paid.  Another  way  is 
to  fill  the  orchard  soil  with  organic; 
matter  by  plowing  under  sod.s  or  cov- 
er crops  .so  that  it  will '  hold  more 
water.  Usually  this  is  the  more  prao 
ticable  method,  but  it  must  be  be- 
gun several  years  before  the  drouth 
occurs. 

On  September  5th  about  one  hun- 
dred apple  growers  and  Experiment 
Station  workers  from  Pennsylvania 
and  neighboring  states  met  in  the 
experiment  orchards  at  State  College 
to  in.spect  the  effect  of  the  drouth 
on  the  different  plots.  Two  unpre- 
cedented dr>'  years  have  created  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  the 
influence  of  different  cultural  treat- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  the  trees 
to  drouth.  The  trees  themselves  told 
the  storj',  with  a  little  prompting 
from  R.  D.  Anthony  and  F.  N.  Fagan. 
The  plots  were  in  the  old  Experiment 
Orchard,  which  was  planted  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart  in  1908.  They 
have  been  under  practically  the  .same 
fertilizer  or  soil  management  treat- 
ment for  22  years. 

Beneflted  by  Organic  Matter 

Without  going  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  varying  treatment  of  the  num- 
erous plots,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
certain  plots  were  outstanding  in  the 
vigor   of   the    trees,    the    size    of    the 
crop   and    the   si^  of   the    individual  I 
fruits.  Invariably,  these  were  the  plots 
which  had  been  benefited  by  the  ad- 
dition   of    large    amounts    of   organic 
matter  at  some  previous  time,  either 
from   .sods  or   from  cover   crop.     De- 
terminations   .showed   that   they   con- 
tained .several  times  more  soil  mois-  ! 
ture  than  adjacent  plots  in  which  no  j 
special  effort  had  been  made  to  main- 
tain the  organic  content  of  the  .soil,  j 
The   crop   was    large    and    the    frult.^  I 
were   sizing   up   well,    many   of    them  | 
being  already  two  and  three-fourth.s 
to  three  inches. 

Part   of    this   satisfactory   outcome  i 
may  be  attributed  to  .severe  thinning  j 
of  the  fruits,  which  now  hang  six  to  i 
nine    inches    apart,    but    undoubtedly  i 
most  of  it  is  due  to  favorable  soil  con- 
ditions.  The  rainfall  deficiency  for  thf 
season  at  State  College  is  now  nine 
inches  as  compared  with  a  deficiency  j 
of   1.3  inches   in  some  other   sections 
of  the  state,  but  it  is  dry  enough  U)  | 
affect   the  apple   crop  very   seriously 
fn  all  neglected  orchards. 

Sod  In  the  Orchard 

The  experimental  evidence  at  Statr 
College  indicates  that  a  sod  rotation 
Is  a  more  feasible  method  of  maintain- 
ing organic  matter  in  apple  orchard 
soils  than  annual  cultivations  with 
cover  crops.  By  this  Is  meant  keep- 
ing the  orchard  In  some  kind  of  a 
sod,  preferably  a  leguminous  .s<k1,  as 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  or  mixed  cl<»- 
vers,  for  two  to  four  years,  then  turn- 
ing this  under  and  reseeding.  If  the 
sfKl  is  turned  in  the  aut\imn  or  early 
winter  It  may  be  practicable  to  re.seed 
the  following  .\prll  or  May,  but  usu- 
ally It  is  better  to  have  the  sod  decay 
for  a  season  and  seed  an  annual  cover 
crop  that  year,  such  as  millet,  and 
lay  down  the  sod  again  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  grasses  may  be 
used  for  the  orchard  sod.  but  art-  In- 
ferior to  the  legumes.  If  bluegraSH 
is  seeded,  or  If  it  comes  in  naturally, 
the  sod  should  be  turned  frequently 
since  a  tight  bluegrass  sod  robs  the 
trees  of   nitrogen. 

Annual  cultivation  with  cover  crops 
has  not  ntaintalned  the  organic  con- 
tent of  orchard  soils  In  the  State  Col- 
if'ontinued  on  page  17.  i 
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FARQUHAR 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

For  Nearly  Every  tl»«- 
Write  for  Bulh'titii 
A.B. FARQUHAR  CO^Limited,  York,P« 


Get 

a  load  of 

this... 


Hack  your  pipe  up  to  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince 
Albert  and  chute  in  a  load  of  sunshine.  Hold 
■I  match  to  the  flue  and  pull  that  blissful  blue 
-noke  up  the  stem.  You  know  it's  going  to  be 
Ike  that  the  instant  you  open  the  tin  and  get 
1.  A.'s  fragrance  full  in  the  face. 

What  a  taste!  What  a  joyous  justification 
<  t  the  jimmy-pipe!  Cool  as  a  ticker-tape  bring- 
i  ig  bad  news.  Sweet  as  a  rally  that  hands  you 


a  profit.  Mellow  and  mild  and  refreshing, 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  ash  in  the  bowl.  A  pipe- 
tobacco  with  a  pedigree,  Men,  and  no  fooling. 
Any  way  you  take  it  .  .  .  pipe  or  roU-your- 
own  .  .  .  Prince  Albert  promises  the  content- 
ment that  only  this  better  tobacco  can  bring. 
Try  it  and  see.  You  can  load-up  and  light-up 
from  shower  to  sheets,  and  enjoy  every  won- 
derful, joy- wadded  puff. 


>RINGE  ALBERT 


The  rcyenue-ttamp  tellt  you 

there  are  T^O  full  ouncei 

in  every  tin. 


— the  national  joy-smoke! 
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ij_"     R   J.  Revnoldi  Tobacco 
"**"".  Winiion-Salem.  N.  C. 


INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


"'•""7r*.7^/o%**%„'X''"'"'  the  Ford  Truck  pays  its  w«y 


_..-...*r.jjS" 


The  design  of  the  Ford  truck  is  such  that  it  lends  itself  exceedingly 
well  to  farm  use.  It  is  built  of  the  finest  materials  obtainable.  All 
moving  parts,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  its  performance  over 
a  long  period  of  usage,  are  manufactured  with  remarkable  care 
and  precision. 

The  price  of  the  Ford  truck  is  low,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  characterizes  all  Ford  pro«luctB.  This  low  price  is  made 
possible  by  Ford  production  facilities,  and  by  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  provide  a  low-priced 
haulage-unit  of  high  value. 

You  will  be  pleased  by  the  way  the  Foril  truck  carries  a  load 
over  uneven  ground,  up  the  hills,  across  soft,  muddy  stretches. 
And  by  its  able  performance  under  all  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  road  and  load  that  a  truck  must  meet  on  a  farm. 


Strength  of  the  Ford  truck  chassis  is  one  reason  for  tli* 
and  reliable  service  It  gives.  Forty  different  kinds  of  steel  :; 
the  making  of  the  truck.  Fine  steel  forgings  are  extensively 
These  all  give  increased  resistance  to  strain  and  wear.  »- 
adding  to  chassis  weight.  More  than  twenty  ball  and  rollt-i 
ings  reduce  friction  at  important  points,  and  prolong  tl 
of  the  truck. 

New  features  of  the  truck,  which  add  to  its  value,  are  tlu 
bevel  gear  rear  axle;  two  optional  gear-ratios;  -l-speed  transm 
heavier  front  axle  and  spring;  larger  brakes;  and  dual  rear 
available  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer  and  see  this  truck.  Consider  its  U 
cost.  Then  let  the  dealer  show  you  how  inexpensive 
be  to  operate  and  maintain  in  your  service. 
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Name  and  address  of  the  game  on  every  box 
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AME  your  game  — and  there's  a  Remington  Game  Load  waiting,  already 
addressed  to  the  game  you  want. 
No  matter  what  you  may  intend  going  out  after— goose,  duck,  pheasant,  dove, 
grouse, quail, snipe,  squirrel,  or  rabbit— the  right  load  is  ready  for  you.  The  powder 
is  not  measured  by  grains  or  drams,  by  weight  or  bulk,  but  by  accurate  tests  to 
determine  uniform  velocity,  pressure,  penetration  and  pattern,  an  entirely  new 
method  insuring  a  positive  uniformity  of  result  that  will  improve  your  shooting. 

Remington  Game  Loads  are  made  wet-proof  by  Remington's  patented  process. 
Just  name  your  game  to  your  dealer,  tell  him  you  want  a  Remington  Game  Load 
—and  the  load  will  do  the  rest. 

Kleanbore  Cartridges  in  rim  fire  and  center  fire  sizes  have  brought  a  new  standard  of 

accuracy  to  rifle  shooting  on  the  range  and  in  the  woods. 
They  protect  the  barrel  from  rust,  corrosion,  pitting, 
and  leading.  You  owe  this  protection  to  your  rifle. 


.38SJ*5PECIM 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Originaton  af  Kleankvn  Ammumitiem 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 
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For  long  ihoti  ai  oil  kindt  of  oafx*.  NItro  Exprssi  Gam* 
Loads  arm  suprame.  Thay  outihoot  any  long  rang*,  h*a«y 
loads  on  th*  mark*!. 
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Ownership  of  Goodyear  Tires  is  proud  owner- 
ship. They  are  superior  tires,  by  a  margin  great 
enough  to  have  made  them  the  largest  selling 
tires  in  the  world.  They  embody  the  prestige  as 
well  as  the  values  of  leadership.  They  bear  the 
greatest  name  in  rubber:  greatest  because  of 
Goodyear's  services  to  transportation,  on  land, 
sea  and  in  the  air.  When  you  buy  tires  buy  a 
name  you  can  be  proud  of.  There  is  a  deep 
and  proper  satisfaaion  in  knowing  that  your 
judgment  coincides  with  the  world's  on  that 
qualit)'  which  has  made  "Alore  people  ride  on 
Goodyear  "Tires  than  on  any  other  kind!" 


GtiJyt.iT  n  now  buiUing  f  ■ 
Stalls   Saiy  iht  tuo    largt<: 
u  orlti  /\/t  eier  seen,  each  ben: 
as  largt  j.(  iht  famtd  Craj  '/• 
ytar  also  operatts   six  smal. 
utll  as  seitrai  airplana  in  ■ 


iht  Vmiu 

rthpS   Itf 
.irl)  tuul 

:rshl(i  ' 

.n  ii^"' 


fVpvrtffht  mi,  to  t^Olin^VffMrYtHiAlt^tiff  To     fn. 


Drouth  in  the  Orchard 

(O'ntinued  from  page  12.) 
lege  exp-rimenta.  These  plota  are 
slipping  1-^  compared  with  the  sod 
rotation  pli'ts.  Pcssibly  this  is  part- 
ly beca  '^  the  cover  crops  were  sown 
late  in  :^''  summer  during  the  early 
ve»f3  'f  '^^  experiments.  The  evi- 
de«ce  •-  4">te  clear  that  they  should 
be  sowTi  •'arlier — in  May  instead  of 
in  Jul'.  >i  early  August — and  that 
thiseari'  seeding  not  only  resulu-s  in 
g  large!  amount  of  humus,  making 
matenai  tf)  turn  under,  but  also  that 
It  does  not  prevent  the  crop  on  the 
trK=  :' '"^i  carrying  out  to  good  size. 

UtiT  Twenty  Years 

Reviewing  the  history  and  perform- 
ance ot  'hfse  plots  for  the  past  20 
vears.  Di  Anthony  advances  the  opin- 
ion thai  Tec  growth  and  crop  pro- 
duction .iave  been  determined  more 
by  the  <  mount  of  organic  matter 
turned  m.ler  than  by  the  fertilizer 
treatment  The  main  rea.son  for  ap- 
plying :>rtilizers  to  the  apple  or- 
chard, n  .nis  judgment,  Is  not  so  much 
to  mofiifv  the  growth  of  the  trees  di- 
rect, a-  "-o  promote  a  heavy  growth 
of  herbHiTf-:  when  this  is  turned  under 
It  promor.s  growth  and  fruitfulnesa. 
He  vo'iiri  not  disparage  the  common 
practir"  if  making  early  spring  ap- 
plication- of  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
but  he  loMJii  stress  the  importance  of 
this  anM  all  other  fertilizing  or  soil 
miDi^T:i--nl  practices  that  make  it 
pos-sihle  •.)  produce  a  very  heavy 
gTowtn  >t  herbage  in  the  orchard,  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  trees.  It 
may  be  nssumed  that  it  seldom  is 
practiooile  to  add  mulching  material 
that  ha.-  wen  grown  outside  the  or- 
chard in  most  cases,  the  humus-mak- 
mg  material  must  be  grown  in  the 
jrchird. 


Truck  Crops 


«v    <'ILBKR1    S.    WATTS 

H'  'K  you  inspected  the  straw- 
•rty  patch  recently?  A 
i'ltith  or  six  weeks  ago  we 
^M  ju.-  practically  weed  free.  To- 
l*y  I  :'f«ind  several  small  spots  'of 
chick«'»."l,  another  of  young  dock. 
.*oni»  ^f.tiei  just  nicely  started  in 
another  nUce  and  a  few  other  un- 
ivelcoiTip  "witors  in  my  new  planting. 
At  the  -iiliest  opportunity  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  month  ends  we  will 
tt  thro<igh  this  piece  with  small  trl- 
Mgular  '\oe.H  and  make  an  effort  to 
cl»»B  lip  The  young  perennial  and 
biennlni  veeds  that  have  only  start- 
H  now  \imid  become  serious  peats 
nM  Iiin«> 


Buggty  Beans 

*iii  .  |ilrii-«f  ipll  me  how  to  koe|i 
■■up  h.-,i...  f,,!-  'n-inter  use?  We  never 
'■'UlO  ':..ip  tlioin  thev  Hlways  get 
^Kir\   ■  "  J.    C.    Z 


B 


B\Ns  ;hnt  are  free  from  weevils, 
'>r   •heir  eggs,    may    be    kept   by 
"torlng   n  tight,  closed  containers. 

Wher,  'tie  heans  are  not  to  be  u.<»ed 
^irmvi  1  Mmple  treatment  for  small 
<|uantiii»'^  is  to  spread  the  beans  in 
'hallow  nans  and  hold  at  a  temper- 
«turp  .,.  120  to  145  degrees  F.  in  the 
"ven  f,     ...veral   hours. 

A  U,n  o  ighly  proved  method  that 
*ill  nor  njiire  peas  or  beans  for  seed 
'•f  foo-i  -  fumigation  with  carbon  di- 
•ulphii.  Place  the  bwins  in  an  ab- 
"iluteiv  :ight  vessel,  such  as  a  pail, 
|*fKe  .-i.n  or  water-tight  barrel.  An 
"inc.?  •  -..vri  is  enough  for  a  com- 
"lon  bflr.i.  Pour  directly  onto  the 
^■^''  -  nto  a  pie  tin  and  tie  .sev- 
eral thL^knes.Hes  of  heavy  paper  tight 
'•ver  :h..  open  end  of  the  vessel  to 
retain  .j,,.  gas.  Do  not  open  for  24 
^*^  ho  irs  Temperatures  of  at  least 
w  d«^rf,^>j  are  necessary  to  secure 
■^tUficrojy  results.  Inspect  occa- 
'wnallv  and  repeat  If  necessary 

II  M  ^"'^  ^'^"^•'^  '*^«  liquid  near  open 
Sntfl    .t    ares.    The   ga»    is  very  ex- 


The  Masterpiece  of 
Cream  Separator  Design 
and  Efficiency 


Bankers,  county  agents,  creamerymen,  dairymen, 
members  of  cow-testing  associations,  and  news- 
paper publishers  have  seen  and  vouched  for  the 
remarkable  performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator  under  varying  con- 
ditions, at  public  demonstrations  held  throughout 
the  dairy  regions  this  year.  And  this  unequaled 
performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  being 
duplicated  every  day  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dairy  farms  where  milk  is  skimmed  under 
all  conditions  and  varying  temperatures.  Hot  or 
cold  or  in  between  —  its  all  the  same  co  this 
cream  separator. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  masterpiece  of 
cream  separator  design  and  efficiency.  It  is  the 
world's  easiest-running  and  closest-skimming  cream 
separator.  The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  ball- 
bearing machine — with  ball  bearings  at  all  high- 
speed points.  It  is  as  good  looking  and  as  easy  to 
clean  as  it  is  efficient. 

Consult  with  the  leaders  in  your  community  who 
have  seen  the  McCormick-Deering  in  operation. 
Ask  any  McCormick-Deering  owner  about  the 
cream-saving  qualities  of  his  machine.  And  have 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demonstrate  right 
on  your  own  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.   f^^,^^,",!f/5  Chicago,  lUinott 

Branches  at   fiittburth.  Harrithurf,  fhiladrlphia,  fa,: 
an4  at  95  other  points  in  the  United  Slates. 


Mlgh-Corben  Alley  St*«l  •«M-»«arin9»  at  Ail 
Hish-SM*4  PelKM 

••astHwl  Gletty  Japonn*4  PInUh 

Craom  R«sulat«4  by  OUchorg*  ef  Sklmmllk 

Two  Sklmmllk  Op«niiifl* 

Skimt  CI*«N  Un4T  «  WI4*  Variation  In  Tom- 
par  otur* 

Caiy  to  Koop  Cloan  and  Sanitary 

A  Pofittvo  Aiitematic  Oiling  Sy(tom 

6  Siiot  — "for  Ono  Cow  or  a  Hundred " 


5A  PIECE  HORN  OF  PLENTV 

DINNER  SET 


SELL  ONLY  lO  POUNDS  OF  COFPCK 

i\  aad  with  rrfry  Bound  (Irv  to  tmeh  pntchuit  sM  rb*  fotlowint  •rurica: 

i  Pound  H*klD(  Powfl-r.  lioiit*  V»nlll».  box  rorn  rtt»rrh.  Pound  <.  ana 

Suasr.  Box  likl^lnx  s<v)«.  Hm  of  rodi«.  Box  pi-^-wrt  Jeliv    Hox  Prpp«r. 

«nd  J»r  PreparM  Nl ii'it»n1  (»<  pn  plan   i;;:i  anl  thi<  Dinner  Set  U 

Your*.     Buodmlj  ol  oihrr  uvful  pr<-Dilumtur  large  cub  l  ommualoiia. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  PAY  FtEIOHT 

10  Pr  Full  Site  sm-fT  Aluminum  Srt  inrludlni: 
,  Pfmerve  Krive.  Ml\lii«  Bowl,  j'tuci-  Pan.  Pu<Mln< 
Pan.  taltr  Pan.  P1eP«n.  I>liippr,(.ra<lu»i«lM<«t» 
unof  I  up.  .-^alt  and  pi-pP'r  -^hakf-r-"  elv.n  I  Ht.E 
t>e«taM  IMnner  Sft.  for  handling  »r1>T  promptly. 
1  W»  inwt  )ou  aod  pay  freight.  You  rl<K  m.thing. 
Writ*  Today  toe  Our  Bit  Free  Cataloc 
THE  PERRY  C.  MASON  COMPANY. 
Oopt.  6W  CInelnntI,  Ohio. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES 

The  Coming  Farm  Flock  Shoop 

Cr  Ciirrliilali'"  on  .vimr  tlii^  wool  p«-e«.  ii«vt> 
tfic  c»r  iHUibs  Bml  bin.-  ili--  Ih>(  lirpf<llii«  (1<xk 
<ou  i\ir  o»-ned.  .\  grvat  ..|.i">rtnnltv  thl«  vp«r 
V  few  tim-  viarllnc  nim-  ii'  t.'VO.tW  lo  imrodurc. 
Vl«.i    ►.••od    Mirln..    rniii^    nt    *-•,*. <«•    iind    up. 

J.    F.    WALKtK    *    SON. 
WoDdbin*    Farms.  Oamkier,     Ohio 


RE0I8TEKED    8HR0PSHIRES 

irr(.«  Ti  ritm-*  "f  if".>d  t>t-     1*''  '^l 
1.    F     MESKEIL, 


vi»..ro\i..      (>i|. 

. '*r»    rf«.Hinable. 

Oencva.   Ohio 


TRIXTT  REOISTEBCD  SHROPSHIRE,  one  and 

t«-..  s.ar  Mid   rami.    'Irod   I"     •  ir    Iniporlod   rain». 
HTLLMEDE  FABM,  Bear«r.  »a 


REOISTERED     SHROPSHIRE     RAMS 

fniu     uM)»>r»<"l     1  ..^•tri 
r.     M     HEIOHWAY. Blulften     Ohia 

SHROPSHtRES  AND  OXFORD  RAMS  f..r  «[.• 
iS'irlitri  imiieni  fumi-l.-l  I'n.-.-d  reawniabliv 
BROCKETT  FARMS, 


Atwater.  Ohio 


Fabct   Southdown   Bami   and   Ew*«  from  ono  of 
rt.i.  ..Id. -t  t.ri.fdcr-  In  0»il...   st  r,  .i..>tijiblp  prlr.'!. 
A.    T     Freed    ft    Son.  B»»il     Ohio 


SHEEP 


LINCOLN    RAM    LAMBS 

rom  Iii.i«.rted  -t..<  k     S.  0   SiRltr.  LoudoitTille.  0. 

BEO.     HAMPSHIBEDOWM    BAM.     I     ^.-itr    ■11 

<»ood    iiHlliidunl      «!tli    l..'>t    ■■1    hnvdlne. 

H.    W.    ALLISON  Mercei.    P* 


HAMPSHtBE   .xnd   OXFOBD   BAMS.   i.t"l  oxf-rd 

|-».-     Vni-T-    fiirnl-l."!.    I*Tk-v-    <  nt 

J.  W    TAtT  ft  SONS  Mercer.   Pa 

DELAINE    RAMS 

\-    m..     a-    ir..»      ..^liirpi-il    .m    iil>l.ri.\,il 
F.    H.     Bu«<eU.  Bo«    TO.  Wakeman.    Oluo 

DELAINE     MEBIN08    ,.f    tti^    rhaniploi.    •Irau.. 
II     .V    •'      '>1"'     l''"w"     'If'      h..»^^     -llfur.  r»      »  rlt" 
S     H     SANDERS.  B.  «.  A«htahiiU.   Ohio 


F«»     ^lo      R"""      '^     •""»''      ^    7-lT.     P*Jf'" 
roi     ooic     M,.rln.i«      Mutton    nnd     « .xd    Com- 

I.im.hI       Lei»  B     Scott  ft  Sont.  Burgettttown    Pa 


DAIRY  cattle 


dairy  cattle 


GUERNSEY  Bulls  >LVi:?,.?^.d?'"".:!"r.^I.a'- 

H.irty    O.    Bmmev.  B.  t.  Coaeateta.    >a 

FOB   SALE.      I-..   .?•  r-f.i    .;ih.>.    10   i itti.   old 

.<li....ni..t  fiirii.  l.rv.Hlii.K.  Itfal  inlM«.  i;.-il  indl 
\idu«lb.  Writ.-  f.^r  prt.v  ni.d  d.  «.  ri|.t|..u.  Tho«.  J 
Wintermute,    Edvewood  Farm.    Korteheadii.    K.Y 


Wfll     »r<mn.     ptdid    Jernef 

helffr    T  ni.....  and  ono  bull  •••  nio«..   rvz.  A.  .r.-dlt 
-y.    r.    McSPABBAN.    Fiiini»».    F» 


VEBT    PBOMISINO. 

...  a 
c.<I  ht  rd  W. 


AYBSKIBE  CATTLE  i.r  the  b«.M  bl  ««1  llnea. 
UtT.l  I  B  A'  .TMllie.!  .Vninials  m  b..tii  .-ci  and 
all  MC.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.   WellinittoD.  Ohio 

F«e    ^io   HlKh-srK.l-     Hidslfin    »|.rlnK.T»      inr 

*^"'     >JO'«     l.,H,l      l,,t.         t.-till      l^.lllll.l. 

OUui-.-    A    Brinrcold.  Wc<t    Con.  aid.    Minn 


SWINE 


CKESTEB    WHITE    P108.    >;    w.-.k»    .Id     i*.M: 
■.     w..k-      S.'.. .■«<»,      li»     «r.k».     »<l  ."Hi       lM)f«     f.n 


i.r I 

C     LEWIS    TAYLOR 


.k->   ..|.l. 


W.v.ilii<in|t,    P» 


CHESTER  WHITES. -Big  tM*  Iha  "Pi .n  bLnM 
Kith  II  I^'.  .>r.l  if  lirailol  I".  \Miil.-  litter  In 
•tate  L.  C.   Cormaa  ft  Son.  Beech  Creek,  Fa 

Iti  BIO  TYPE.  |»-.|iBr.'eil  CMifti  r  ^Vl^ite^  from 
I.IC  l.i>i-Jir-  iiiii  l.l«  litter*.  Trlrod  right  awl 
^hlpiwd   .11  a|.pri>>al.       C.  E.  Castel.    Hersher,  Fa. 


Feedinc  Pifi 
juir    "111-     Tr  I 
r.ilnti.l-Chinin 


15  to  .■><»  lb«.  14. Oo  to  $S  itii  H.  lord- 

I  k    delh.rv    iii    Inrcr    l,.i-      Miwlli 

StanUr  Short,  Cheiwold.   Del 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  ^"="  "  " 


J    J    RAILINO. 


K.  t. 


old. 
Imlli  «i-\.   riB,    fit'i 

Shippenohurg.   Pa 


BIO       SPOTTED       POLAND-CHINAS.        Sp, 

i...nr.       -ir.  ii:    tflli-.     trlt>d    ■<•'«-      pig-'    all    iige- 
BOYD    RAMMAN,  Ihi 


ilnh. 


hlo 


REO  OUERNSET  BULLS.  1  montl.  tn  .T  .r~ 
Jlegi-'ti-r.-l  nti.l  irn.b-  heiftr<  IT  ..•«•  nvcrai: 
over  *I0  Ib»  I»  r  ""^1  '•  "  \«">.-latl"n  rr<^'l'- 
MfOULLOBOH  FARMS  New-rilW.  P> 


BUY      HALLS     SUPERIOR      TYPE      POLAND- 
CHINA!".    \   •    ■  .•   rtlT'  f..r   «iil.-   t".«    lit    -J",  i.-il   !'nv 
P     S.    HALL     Fi\rmd»le.    Ohio 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October.  4.  ;93o. 


October  4, 


'iM 


.t?o 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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INCREASE 

Your  egg  production 

with  this  great 

FUL-O-PEP  FEED 


Ql  \KKR  Fiil-O.Pep  F.fif:  Mash,  .ontaining  gem-rous  quantities 
«)t  pun-  fresh  oatiiual,  ia  rerogiiized  hv  iH)iiltrvmen  as  the 
most  dep-iidable,  uniform  an«i  efficient  masli  for  maximum  eec 
proiluetion.  ^^ 

I  iil-O-Pep  F^g  Afash  increases  egg  production  hecanse  its  scicn- 
tihca Hv  blended  ingredients  bring  your  pullets  into  a  vigorous, 
healthy  condition  and  proxide  the  stamina  for  sustaine,!,  h.ii.'.time 
laynig.  It  confams  all  the  materials  f.ir  making  larger,  mor'e  nni- 
lorm.  m<»re  palatable  and  stronger-shelled  eggs.  Kach  of  the  ingre- 
dients coiiiribiites  a  part  toward  the  proihution  .»f  more  and  better 
eggs—ihe  hiiest  proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  vitamins  ob- 
tamable. 

Ouak.r  Fu|.(».|'ep  Kgg  Mash  has  demonstrated  its  >*orlh  in  «tim. 
ulaling  consistent  egg  pro<hiction  in  all  cliniales  and  in  all  sr 


easons 


f.l         -  r|<,  I-       1..',.  -  .  ■"•■-«■■■>•     111    illl    ?.|-ilMMiS 

ofihevear.  I  i.'Inl-().IVp.,(>.,,0<ombinalion<;rouingMashand 
Igg  Ma.h  Mill  bring  your  hens  safely  and  siM-ediU  through  the 
molting  seascui.  "^ 

>  our  Ouaker  dealer  uill  tell  you  h<.w  to  make  greater  profits  from 
your  .-.igs  by  feeding  Ful-O-IVp  Fgg  Mash.  He  has  Ful-O-IVp 
C.rov,.i,y  Mash  and  I  ul-O-l'ep  .Scratch  Oains  tw.    .See  him  today. 

t 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 

TllK^Vj^M^j^j^m^S^jKOMI.MW.    (:|||CA(;().    I.    .S.    A. 

I  p*  1^  t^  I^    V'"  *'"!"'•'  I"'*^''  <>'"■  »<■»*  iMH.kIrt  i.ii  l||(T(■u^in);  ^  iiuir  K^j.  PrrMliic-   ' 
I  *    M.\tj§j   U"D.  It  18  valiiuldi,  inforiniillv«atule«»itiiy«Minolhiiij;.  Jiii>l  Htiti  your   I 

IA'tl/TK' I 

mill  I 

I  AiUirrxn I 

j^U«i/»«/«ytoTlK«,».Mk.rOi,is<..,„.,KU.>.  I),,,i.  1 1.|.  I II  Vk .  Ju.kf..,,  S|..<  iliinij.-.,.  III.  ' 


Dealing  with  Poultry 
Worms 

By  R.  I^  SCHARRING-HAI  SEN 

I  HAVE  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters lately  asking  about  poultry 
troubles  and  giving  various  symp- 
toms, and  in  many  cases  these  trou- 
bles could  be  definitely  attributed  to 
intestinal  worms.  There  is  no  douot 
that  such  intestinal  parasites  are  one 
of  the  most  important  poultry  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  to  deal 

There  are  two  important  types  of 
such  worms,  and  several  different 
species  in  each  type.  The  first  type 
is  the  poultry  roundworm.  Tho  CtJgs 
of  this  creature  are  voided  •'.  ith  the 
droppings,  and  are  commonly  ji-fsent 
in  the  soil  of  poultry  yards  and  ranges, 
on  the  floors  of  poultry  houses,  on  the 
dropping  boards,  etc.  These  eggs  are 
swallowed  with  food,  and  in  the  di- 
gestive tract  of  the  fowl  hatch  -md 
produce  the  second  generation,  trom 
which  the  life  cycle  goes  on.  Those 
eggs  are  quite  resistant  to  outside  in- 
fluences, and  are  supposed  to  retain 
their  vitality  for  as  long  as  two  years 
in  the  soil  under  favorable  co;-.c.itions. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  c<'iT;l:.it- 
ing  these  worms  is  to  rotate  ranges, 
.so  that  the  birds  do  not  run  tn  the 
same  range  more  than  once  in  three 
years,  and  to  avoid  spreading  drop- 
pings on  land  which  is  to  be  used  as 
range.  Wiring  dropping  boards,  fre- 
quent cleaning  of  hou.ses  and  other 
sanitary  measures  will  also  ho'p.  Air 
and  sunlight  are  harmful  to  those 
eggs,  and  frequent  cultivation  of 
langes  or  land  that  is  to  be  used  as 
range  will   also  help. 

SeriouM  Pests 

Tapeworms  have  a  very  con<pli- 
cated  life  cycle,  passing  part  of  their 
existence  as  a  segmented  flat  worm 
in  the  intestine  of  the  fowl,  from 
which  they  are  voided  as  eggs,  which 
require  an  intermediate  host  for  a 
second  period  of  development  before 
they  can  complete  their  life  history 
in  the  intestines  of  a  fowl.  Some  of 
these  hosts  are  flies  of  various  spe- 
cies, earthworms,  snails  and  probably 
other  forms  of  life.  This  makes  the 
problem  of  controlling  tapeworms 
harder. 

Where  tapeworms  are  serious  pests, 
it  is  necessary  to  screen  the  hou.ses 
to  keep  out  flies,  and  raise  the  birds 
in  confinement  so  that  they  do  not 
have  acce.ss  to  any  host  of  the  tape- 
worm. Once  the  host  containing  the 
second  stage  of  the  worm  is  eaten 
by  a  chicken,  development  in  the  di- 
gestive tract  proceeds  to^  the  form 
we  recognize  as  the  tapeworm,  which 
produces  eggs  which  aie  voided  by 
the  fowl  and  taken  in  by  one  of  the 
hosts,  so  that  the  cycle  goes  on. 

Symptoms  Are  Varied 

A  very  good  practice,  in  addition  to 
sanitary  piecauticna  as  mentioned 
under  roundworms  and  also  complete 
confinement,  is  freqiirnt  cleaning  of 
the  houses  and  removal  of  the  ma- 
nure to  screened  pit  or  building,  un- 
less the  material  can  he  taken  and 
.spread  out  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm. 

Another  worm,  the  pin  woi  m  or 
cecal  worm,  inhabits  the  cecae  or 
blind  guts,  rather  than  the  intestine 
proper.  Control  measures  as  outlined 
above  will  help  in  fighting  this  pe.  t. 

Symptoms  of  infestation  with 
worms  are  varied.  Capricious  appe- 
tite, thinness,  lameness,  blindne.ss  and 
general  unthriftiness  and  poor  growth 
pre  all  evidences  of  wormy  birds.  Con- 
trol measures  help  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  worm  infestation,  but  do 
not  ab.solutely  prevent  it,  and  then 
the  problem  arises  of  how  to  get  the 
worms  o\it  of  the  birds. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  .said  that 
if  the  birds  have  been  .«(everely  injur- 
ed by  the  presence  of  worms,  merely 
removing  the  worms  will  not  restore 
them  to  normal  condition,  as  too 
much  hatm  has  already  been  done  for 
them  to  recover  completely.  However, 
if  the  birds  have  not  been  too  badly 
h'lrt.    removal    of   the   worms   will   be 


FEED 


YAothint/  can  equar 

DRIED 

BEET  PULP 

It''8  the  most  wonderful  supple- 
mental feed  knuHD  fur  proiuolinc 
end  niainlaining  health  of  animals 
'  thereby  increat<ing  milk  prmliictioD 
in  dairy  cows  and  produrin^  rapiil 
profitable  gains  with  beef  cattle  and 
sheep. 

<  Yet  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
I  the  ration.  It  supplements  pavlurf, 
replaces  silage,  corn  and  other  earlMK 
hydrate  feeds.  Where  hay  is  tthorl 
or  high  priced  six  pounds  of  Rrci 
Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  ten  poiiiuls 
of  hay,  and  do  it  better. 

No  other  feed  has  such  unique  health 
.  building  pro|>ertie8.  Iti8light,bulky. 
i  cooling,    palatable,    laxative.   .\«it 

only  highly  digestible  itself,  it  abo 

aids  the  digestion  of  other  feeds. 

"Off-feed'"  days  are  eliminated. 

Low  Prices  in  Effect 

Dried  Bret  Pulp  ia  aimmjm  proaiablr  to  frr<l  but 
now  with  the  pr<>iM>nt  low  prirrs  you  rrrtatnlv 
•hould  avail  younc'lf  of  llnad\anla|Eea.  F4-«i)il^ 
yuu'U  ace  imiuediatrly  how  yourprofilainrrfaiv. 

DrinI  B<^t  Palp  which  rrmiltufraa 
the  4-&tra«'tt<uiuf  Mufiar  frMm  bc«tji 
in  lltr  only  vrnrtablr  f«-4-d  avail* 
ablr  in  romnirrr-ial  fomi.  Can  be 
dt'iixcml  an\whiT(>  in  Ihi-  t  nitrd 

Siaira.  Xntt.  your  dealer. 

'Writv  MM  for  tr^e 
booklet    "Rrotttabt* 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
On>«-  P.  P.-l 

DMrait.Mlrh. 


9AY  rou  aaw   the  •d*arllaafn«nt    In   PannarlnnM 
9  Fttlliiai  whan  you   ar«   writing  io  o«*r  adtcrtiaar* 


-iviTvone  knows  Nicotine  and  K:>m:il.i  Kill 
worms  iK'lter  than  any  other  vcrniuutjt^. 
But  they  must  be  supjilied  fresh!  So  Pntts 
N-K  Tablets  arc  inadcuf  fresh  Nicot  i:K  ;ind 
Knnuijn  staled  in  a  h.ird,  airtiRht.  in  'luhlc 
coating  that  nothing  destroys  cxiipt  tJK" 
grindini?  of  the  gi-;zard.  Thus,  a  frish  flll^e 
of  proiKT  size  reaches  worms  at  the  vit.il 
r»int  —  the  intfvtincs.  Worms  h.ivin't  a 
chance  against  Nicotine  and  Kama'.',  thus 
applied  full  strcnRth.  Try  a  box  vvithi'iit 
delay.  See  your  dealer  or  onKr  by  mail. 

N-K  Tablets 

Gmtrantetd" iaiiifaclion  or  your  — "•-»  *""•*      . 


Stf.  vol  R  DLAM  H  :  IF  HE  CAN.T 
SI  PPLY   VOL),    OHUER  BV   M.MI- 

Endow  monry  ordrr  or  atamp..  indiciitiinitbe 
aiic  aud  quantity  dcaired.  Wc  ii.iv  |Kii>tjg> 
Adult  Sixe                     Chick  .Size 
•^b.  BlrdsttDdover           Uodi-r  4-ll>. 
M tl.O*        S» ».»» 


1.7S 

.  7,»0 
11.09 


10* . 
5M. 


4.»« 


PRAII    FOOD  CO..  124   Walnut   so"' 
nrp(.l4h-A,    Phlladel|>hla.  r< 


H  good  thing:  and  if  proper  control 
measures  are  taken,  coupled  with 
specific  treatment,  much  harm  can  be 
avoided. 

There  are  a  great  many  different 
treatments  used  for  expelling  worms, 
some  home  remedies  and  some  pro- 
prietarj',  while  both  flock  treatments 
and  individual   treatments  are  given. 

One  rommon  flock  treatment  is  the 
use  of  two  per  cent  of  tobacco  pow- 
der, or  a  smaller  quantity  for  young 
stock,  mixed  in  the  mash  and  fed  at 
intervals.  This  is  especially  effective 
for  roundworms.  Another  flock  treat- 
ment for  both  roundworms  and  tape- 
worm.s  which  is  highly  recommended 
by  some  poultrymen  is  the  mineral 
oil  and  turpentine  treatment. 

Two  Types  of  Capsule  Remedies 

It  i.s  important  that  pure  gum  spir- 
its of  turpentine  and  extra  heavy 
white  U.  S.  P.  mineral  oil  be  used, 
and  it  i.s  best  to  buy  these  at  a  drug 
store  rather  than  elsewhere,  as  the 
treatment  may  go  wrong  if  the  in- 
gredients are  not  what  they  should 
be.  One  part  of  turpentine  and  two 
part."  of  the  oil  are  mixed  with  the 
scratch  grain,  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  the  mixture  to  100 
pounds  of  grain,  which  is  then  fed 
in  troughs.  This  dosage  is  for  ma- 
ture birds.  The  treatment  can  be  re- 
peated in  ten  days,  and  has  been 
found  successful  by  many  poultrymen. 

However,  all  flock  treatments  have 
one  iierious  disadvantage;  the  bird 
which  ia  strong  and  healthy  will  eat 
too  much  of  the  prepared  mash  or 
grain,  while  the  weaker  specimen, 
which  needs  the  treatment  most,  will 
get  little  or  none  of  it.  For  that  rea- 
.«on.  while  flock  treatments  have  their 
place  because  of  cheapness  or  con- 
venience, individual  treatments,  whiio 
more  troublesome  and  expensive,  are 
usually  more  effective  and  certain. 

There  are  two  types  of  individiuil 
treatment,  one  i>sing  liquid  and  the 
other  a  capsule.  The  liquid  treatnient 
employs  iodine  as  a  vermicide,  which 
is  injected  into  the  gizzard  by  a  long 
syringe  or  catheter,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  effective  and  not  as  difficult  to 
give  as  might  be  thought.  This  rem- 
edy, with  a  special  catheter,  is  put 
out  by  a  large  drug  firm  and  well  ad- 
vertised. 

Capsule  remedies  are  of  two  type.^. 
a  g:iz7.ard  capsule  containing  the 
drug.s  inside  a  hard  covering  which  is 
not  broken  up  until  it  reaches  the 
gizzard  and  another  form  inside  a 
gelatine  capsule  which  ia  also  sup{)os- 
fd  to  he  broken  up  in  the  gizzard,  al- 
though if  hard  grain  is  fed  before 
pvinfj  the  remedy,  the  coating  may 
**  br  >ken  in  the  crop.  Individual 
treatments  are  put  out  by  a  number 
"f  druj;  and  poultry  supply  firms,  and 
are  usually  combination  treatment.-! 
to  e.xp.l  both  large  roundworms  and 
tapeworms.  Some  of  these  remedic.-» 
are  .s.iici  to  expel  the  cecal  worm.s. 
*hile  lither  companies  state  that  they 
cannot  be  reached  by  remedies  be- 
cause of  their  location  outside  the 
''lain  channel   of   the    intestine. 

Dittioult    to    Name   Treatment 

In  treating  birds  for  worms  there 
'3  ono  difficulty  in  the  way.  If  a 
rfme<ly  Is  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
*orms,  there  is  more  or  less  danger 
that  it  will  also  be  strong  enough  to 
cau.se  .1  .shock  to  the  birds.  This  shock 
"^ay  lie  severe  or  not,  depending  on 
^he  r(  inedy,  the  condition  of  the  birds, 
^*nd  the  amount  of  handling  done  in 
'reatiiijj  the  flock.  For  this  reason,  a 
'featnicnt  which  may  be  very  suc- 
^Mffiil  in  one  case  may  not  be  so  sat- 
"fact  .ly  in  another,  aiid  it  is  difficnilt 
^^  n;tiiio  any  one  treatnient  which 
'*'"  '!  '  the  work  without  harming  | 
'he  fl  .ik  in  all  ca.ses.  , 

Th'  host  advice  is  to  use  the  prod-  \ 
^ct  (t  .«ome  largo  drug  firm  which  [ 
"^^  a  .tfood  reputation  generally,  es- 
Pe<'ially  if  it  has  been  ti.sed  witli  suc- 
ce.v^  i,y  some  one  in  your  locality,  to 
'"llow  t»»e  direction.s  ^iven.  not  to 
'^'f'fm  flocks  which  are  laying  heavily 
■•niess  there  is  .some  special  reascm 
t>r  il.injr  so  ^nd  to  expect  some 
■Of-riaiity  where  the  birds  are  in  ixx.r 
'^ndition. 


Add  Semi-Solid,  Science  Says, 
for  Pigs  and  Chickens 


When  you  can  get  1 5c  for  pork  and  40c  for 
eggs,  anybody  can  show  a  profit  on  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  But  when  the  price  comes  down  to 
about  half  that  amount,  it  takes  real  scientific 
and  economic  feeding  to  make  real  money. 
And  every  smart  feeder  knows  that  the  most 
palatable,  tasty  feeding  that  will  stimulate  di- 
gestion will  make  for  the  greatest  economy  of 
pork,  poultry  and  egg  production. 


THE  latest  money- making  scien- 
tific discovery  is  that  of  adding 
Semi -Solid  Buttermilk  to  every  feed- 
ing of  pigs  and  chickens,  no  matter 
what  else  is  fed. 

Science  has  discovered  that  pigs  and 
chickens  have  taste  the  same  as  hu- 


mans, that  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  has 
the  highest  taste-appeal  to  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  that  finally  Semi- Solid 
aids  the  digestion  in  pigs  and  chickens 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  bigger, 
firmer  pork;  bigger,  better  milk-fed 
chickens;  and  bigger  and  better  eggs 
and  more  of  them. 

The  news  of  the  amazing  results  ob- 
tained by  adding  Semi- Solid  Butter- 
milk has  traveled  so  rapidly  that  the 
Consolidated  Products  Co.  alone  is 
putting  out  over  a  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  to  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  America. 


thUllit 
FREE 


M'e  want  to  j^ltow  you 
Ihil  Th.'  iMZ7.K\n>  t'AT- 

other  medlrliiM  Nil: 
ftliow  you  hxw  fAfty  to 
Ums  ntiil  how  muiii  bt't- 
Urr  your  birds  wUI  do. 


CIXZAIU) 
CAPSULE 


Ask  j-'iur  I.pp  donler  f^r  this 
I'.iiiipli'  piirkjiifp;  or  write  us. 
Pre<-.  |«>«tiwiil.  Test  The  CIZ- 
y.AUD  lAI'-SlLE. 


fRIlT 

IT  TAKES  THE  WORM  MEDICINE 

TO  THE  WORMS.     An    Inaolable    cap' 

."iilf  r:irr\  ill}?  n  trijilo  oomlonat Ion  mod- 
it  ln< — for  Tap.",  Uoiind  and  I'iii  (.••t'ca) 
worms.  The  Ki^zard  crUMln"8  tlil8  cap- 
sulf,  retcasint?  the  modloine  where  It 
pours  dlri'Ctly  Into  thi'  liiteptiiifs  upon 
th<'  worms.  No  mpiliclne  can  bi>  al>- 
Forbcil  alonp  the  way.  whlcli  i.s  liottor 
for  tlio  biril.9.  3  llmeii  a*  rltrctl\«>— ■ 
l>icaus'o  moiliiinc  cannot  mix  with  food 
or  drink  and  •<<•  wraki-nrd.  Th.'  correct 
d(..«p.  full  .>-tronL;tli.  r.nch.-.o  tlie  worms. 
Th.it  Is  wliv  use  of  The  OI/.ZAHD  C.\P- 
fl'I.K  Is  9<i  r.ipiilly  liicreasiinf.  Muro 
tlwin  (".0  nillllona  last  year. 
atn^itv    rrm         ^^'  rnit    lUi-    iirm    tlm    fool 

THE  WORMS      t"'-'  ':•";>■  «"•,."•";!•'!:« 

i-inr    pro  lui'tlnti.       t  -io    <ilZ* 

r.\Ttn  rAr«tn.ri»  now     soia  «i  iimg,  r.-^i.  ikim- 

»,ir.  •il.iri-.,  ,4ii.k  lntili.'M. -:  rr  tr~m  fictnrr.  I^~'- 
p.ii.1.  A.iuii  hi?.— .-.n-iMP,  I'lie  .  II:  l"o  pkn  .  Jl  7'i: 
Bii'ipVe, .  17-  (lilrll  »w.-.  for  lia'f  ^rowti  rMokirv^  ,iMil 
|.,.nlN_|...i  ^Yt  .  (.!•,•  NOTE— Ihtr*  l«  Sflly  one  GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULE.  AccrpI  no  tubttitutp  that  may  ba 
uld  ts  b."  "|u<t  Itha  T)m>  GIZZARD  CAPSULE."  or 
■•|u«t  ««  pond."  Loiili  (or  fhf  name  GIZZAffD  CAP- 
SULE on  th«  p.ickaL(«.   Mad*  only  by  the   Inventor,  tht 

OCO.  H.  LEE  CO.«  24M  Lm  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nab, 


EF-FISH-ENCY 

IBE  MONEY  MAKER 


Kf  fi»h  eui  Ki-ed»  are  Ilie  feeiN,  Coin- 
ii\ir.  ial  or  hon\p  mlxe<l.  wliii  h  eunlniit 
STKUVEN-S    FI8H   MEAL. 

They  priMltiro  me«l.  e(rif».  milk.— nnd 
pn>t1l»— <i"l' kir  than  ration,  thiit  ^.■Mn■ 
tiiiu     oitl>'     liinil-irrowii     feeitn. 

WHITE  TODAY  for  free  »«ni|i|e  and 
!■•>•. klot.  ■  t'lirx  unci  Keoilinf  of  I'eiiltrv 
11. t-      iomI     I'llltle." 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-n6-H.  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,   Md. 


f  S  PULLETS 

41 2    Months  Old,  $l.'.>0  «u«h. 

|,HI      |'i;|l,t«.       »Wk       I'       O        IS.       Mo,  kloll,         Tl,,  >. 

|"il|il!<  Will  "oon  liij  H  renl  loi>  »(  tlii«e  prl  e«. 
I'...itnelv  llio  lii»l  mil.  .Ml  liiiillh.v  l'lri|<.  irr.  « ii 
lit  our  furiii  from  "i"!  ml  >l<<ll>  n"i«l  iti.iiinf. 
N.ihe  lietler  nt  iiny  prii-e  Senil  eln'.  k  or  m  .ii..\ 
.  nl.T. 

DIKJC     XDCIT     HATCHERY    omH 
rUlH       1  tvILIli     POULTRY    hAr(M.S 


B\RKS\:;.  BARRED  F0CK5 

MUV   YOUR   PULLETS.   COCKERELS  4  COCKSNOW  | 

PriCM    about    1-3    lau    than    later. 
Bl(!.    hu»l,T      hialih'. .     Ire*     rang*     reared     »   uiu'-tor. 
Minv    luUrtj     r>'j<l>  lo  »i»n  li>liu   i  o«k.  ri'l«  and  ei'Okn  1 
aMe    t,»    stamp    itie    ability  t.-t  lav  unit  lav  lu  %<>iir  fl'M*k. 
^^^^  1'ark.H'    ."«tijin    U  Anirrli-a'i  elili-H  and  urcat- 
VBh^    •  st  la.^ln,;   niriilu  of  ltork.4— -.-3r*'full\    ^t'lts-t- 1 
^|V     'd.    irain.'-'ed    and    pedlin-i'td    f'^r  •■jj»«lni"«  | 
^^D^^    : »«:>     \vinni-rs    In    all    tii»   liidim    ».nl<><t«. 
^^■^B    ICce.^rd^   up   Til   :'.'Z0  ^i^%.  l.aviiu  at  tlit^layt 
^^^^v    I  'i>r.<iii.'r>    r**f  rt    11o,-k   avrra,;e<    up    tiv    2T1  I 

^r      J    W.  Parka  A  Soiti.       Box  «,       Alteana.  Pa. 


Navy  Brand  ConetntraUd  Butttrmilk 

Fram  Tubarculin  Toattd  Cows 

;j  l"-i  ivnt  Milk  Mill. 1,.  •  i*r  , lilt  li  tic  and  rhi-i. 
a.1  iu.«ard  witb  no  i  rinun  lni,-rrdienta.  It.'dtire, 
to«(-pii!king  and  Ifs^t-ns  danger  fr^m  r.i<-.»']di>.«ti. 
Inrr^*es  eitg  pr'nluinton  and  rroinoieH  f?rTiht\  and 
liai'-hahlhtr  Good  for  i'l.l.-k<.  hroilar*  and  lavini 
h«n*  Sold  dir*^-t  from  the  fa'-tor^-  In  harre!«  of 
.ihoiit    4^5    Hi«     lUl;    Iviirrel-.    .itmit    .loo    ]l>, 

nrUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRDDUCfS  CO'.!   TITUSVILLE.  PA. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

SHIP  YOfll  I.IVK  IIROII.RIt.^  ajid  other  r^ultrr  t«| 
Now  Vork"  Oldeit  ^^■'  Poultry  Hom»  E«t  IMlI 
Wo  are  hondcd  ^omInl«.^lon  nier'^haita.  B  rdn  fedjl 
r«lum.<  made  dalh  Huth'tt  rni«>i  Our  u'let  l«| 
tinlitnlt^d  Inqiure  ati.Mi!  tt«  Wn^e  for  iiu>  'atlona-f 
i-ratat.  tai:>.  <hipidii«  instrM.tton«  Ilolldai  ca)aa-| 
rtir  IVIder  V  i.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  I»«.. 
Writ   WaihiKiton    Market.    New   Vork   City. 


WE  NEED 


Box  F, 


STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


mure  new  l,tid| 

V\  II'  IK 
in>l    IKOWNl 
K(;(;>    direccl 
(rum  Ihe  farm.  Write  for  t>hipplnt<  earda  f 

Our  *f)  t^cin  ii'.ioe  -fti/ r  (  "c- ■(••I  f  f«    >u        tia'\intfe.\ 

ZENITH-GODLEY    CO. 

171    Diiane  Street.  New   York  Cityl 

ULSH'S  Superior  Chicksl 

,        ,    XMiit.    \VN,.n.i..r,K,    \vi  oo   noik,    ,Md  I- 

Ci^      3      rd    \hn\r      Wli!,.    I..r    I'lll    I,    \>  titt,  r   t«  1 
t!  ,1  -lir^     »..  kh     M...     •,■„(     I    uiiil      I'lo    .      ; 
■!■  I  ■  •  r\      ..-1  .■  ,!!■.  .   I       I'   -•  ...■      :  111 
'^"^  JA8.    E.    UL8H,    Box  P.   Bf.ivfr  Sprinqa.  Pa.| 

miAtlTV  "•"•'   ""■''"    .  *"">r"Ttn 

V^^^J^A    •  <■'"<     ^l)«"l         <  «'>  i»'r  KK 

C-_  •    ««  a^    «•  .\ttr.i> -I'll    I  r  i-i'.    >  ti      .    f,    I 

HICKS  "''■'*'  "''*  ''>!'''*       <'  <>  "    ■''■"-I 

"■  •   ^'  **  **  !««•   p»i  I     lot".    Ii««    irri.at.r 

J.  A.  Rauni^ardner,  Beaver  Sprin^js,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October   i    ]$;^ 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


The  Proof  is  in  the 
Project 

44y^OME  in  and  meet  my  parents," 
\^  was;  the  salutation  that  greet- 
ed Charlie  Carey  as  he  stepped  out  of 
his  tar  un  his  first  visit  to  the  home 
of  Elmus  Craun.  Mr.  Carey  is  the 
County  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture in  York  county.  During  the 
past  winter  he  conducted  ilasses  in 
vocational  agriculture  in  eight  high 
schools,  Elmus.  one  of  his  enthusias- 
tic pupils  in  his  Dover  high  school 
class,  had  decided  to  carry  a  project 
of  nine  colonies  of  bees  and  a  fourth 
of  an  acie  of  strawberries. 

Elmus  Craun.  like  the  other  4.400 
farm  lads  in  Pennsylvania  who  stud- 
ied vocational  agriculture  during  the 
past  school  year,  was  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  p\it  into  practice  the  things 
he  had  studied.  Digging  deep  into 
textbooks,  bulletins  and  farm  papers, 
these  "future  farmers"  have  attempt- 
ed to  build  up  an  informational  back- 
ground that  ran  be  used  in  their  prac- 
tical   work. 

In  200  centers  in  Pennsylvania  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  offering  four  years  of  training  in 
vocational  agriculture:  every  coiirse  is 
conducted  by  a  four-year  agricultural 
college  graduate.  The  school  year  is 
only  the  preparatory  period  for  the 
agricultural  work  which  follows.  Plans 
ait     well    laid    and    every    offnrt    put 


Ihile    ^ndentonS   Ton    Litter 

toiih  lo  thoroughly  analyze  thi  jnO 
and  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  boy 
a  comj)rehensive  picture  of  the  task 
he  i.'   going  to  undert.Tke. 

Let  Us  tiu'n  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  2.700  farm  boys  who  carried 
vocational  agricultural  pioject.-i  last 
year.  If  w<-  were  to  g«o»ip  their  pro- 
jects. Wf  would  tind  that  they  fatten- 
ed 62  steers,  (ared  for  444  colonies  of 
bees,  gie\^'  6f>8  acres  of  cf>rn.  bal- 
anred  the  lations,  fed  and  tested  820 
ilairy  cows,  planted,  spiayed  and  giew 
".90  acres  ..f  potatoes,  rai,sed  121,225 
« hit  kens,  fed  581  sheep,  grew  and 
haixested  "95  acres  of  small  grains, 
fattened  or  rai.sed  for  breedinfi  pur- 
pcLses  1,811  pigs  and  grew  and  mar- 
keted 343  acres  of  truck  and  small 
fniii.  Theii'  labor  income  which  in- 
clude^  their  net  piofits.  amounts  to 
the   si.rpjising   sum  of  $226.876  19, 

Ptii»-'t-'   weie  j'onducted  i>\irely  a.« 


RAVE    YOU   WON   A   PRISE 7 

0<  ■■r<iRKI'.  ».-•  Huilij.  I.i  hr-  .i  b\l,'i> 
tiifi.tl,  for  thp  YouiiK  People, 
tmr  piiRP  you  know,  i.-  wiiitpn 
idiiio-ii  piitirely  liy  tlip  rnnlfry  »ii  • 
ur<:  ii«i<i<l<><l  prizes  for  nil  put«lir>l. 
mI  uiht'TlHl  In  ani«w»>r  to  our  >oii- 
|p«l.-'  Tfilmp.-  you  will  flnd  >oui 
UhlUf  liere  •«oin<'  of  Ihes-'  tlii.v.''  •«. 
•eiiij  ai,\tlniiK  you  tlitiik  will  !■■  .■< 
il.teiest    to    tht'    other    reaileiJ, 

Hen-  lire  *iiiie  new  >  ..,nti',si.-i  wi..i'- 
>"U   'an   hH   show   your    skill: 

1,  Fr<«e-hHiul  (irawiiik  of  youi  ..u" 
home. 

■-'    Po-ter    .III       Kiiiihies."    to    .\hi 

:-i    Wiitc   an    titiflijIsliMl    -t.iry. 

i  ,<liorl  e.-ixny  on  •  Tlilla.'.*  I  \VHii 
M;.  Mollier  'ui  FmIIki  i  \V..\ilili.  ; 
t'o." 

.*>,  Short    ptn-in   on      FhU." 

f.  DrawliiK  foi  tlie  I.itlle  Koll^ - 
' icr. 

TLr*"?     prize-'     toi     •1,1  li    I  ,,iite.-t. 

.st-!ii|  yotir  f  ontrltiutioii-'  iiiiiii''- 
I  iiitel;.  to  YoiuiK  I'eopleV  Kiljtor. 
'•»•»  I  .w\  hnulH  Fiiinur  7:i"l  IVim 
Plft,-ljuri.'h,    fi 


'J  his  protitahle  poultry  flock  iM'iongs    to  Malcolm  Wilkiira,  Bradford  Co.,  Pu. 


business  enterprises.  Dad  was  not 
asked  to  pi  ovide  free  seed  or  to  donate 
the  use  of  horses  oi  farm  equipment. 
Cost  accounts  were  kept,  labor  and 
interest  on  investment,  rental  of  land 
and  depreciation  of  equipment  and 
buililings  were  common  items  in  all 
project  reports.  If  vocational  agri- 
culture is  to  stand  the  acid  test,  such 
items  must  appear  on  the  ledger  with 
profit,   yield  and  income. 

H,  C.  Fetterolf. 


THE    DBESSUAKES 
By    Eva   Xi.    HofThes 

I'M    doing    my    fall    sewiny 
And   I'm  bu.-<y  as  cau  be. 
Six    dollies    need   a    lot    of   clothes — 
They    soon    wear    out.    you    •»ee. 

Bach  one  inu.st  have  a  brand-new  gown 
To  match    her  little   face. 
And  hat«  with  flowers  and  ribb.m.'i  on. 
And    pettlroats   with    lare. 

But  when   I  put   them  all   to  bed 
And    tuck    them    in   at    night. 
It  secm.^  to  lue  they're  sweetest 
In  their  little  nighties  white 


Pennsylvania  Wins  Contest 


DA,VID  WARFIELD.  Jr..  an  agri- 
cultural student  in  the  Fawn 
Township  High  School,  York  county, 
won  the  Future  Farmers'  Public 
Speaking  Contest  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. David  was  the  winner  in  the 
state-wide  elimination  contest  for 
Pennsylvania  which  was  held  at  State 
College  during  the  week  of  August 
18th.  His  expenses  to  Springfield  were 
borne  by  the  Keystone  Branch  of  the 
K\ituie  Farmers  of  America. 

In  winning  the  contest  at  Spring- 
Held.  David  is  now  the  regional  rep- 
resentative of  the  states  of  the  North 
Atlantic  region  and  will  compete  in 
the    national    <  ontest    which    will    be 


em  States  Exposition  a.«  the  winner 
in  the  Regional  Contest. 

David  distinguished  bim.self  in  the 
state  demonstration  contest  at  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  last  year, 
winning  a  one  hundred  dollar  schol- 
arship. He  is  a  student  of  Charles 
D.  Carey,  County  Vocational  Super- 
visor of  Agriculture  in  York  county. 

David's  address  in  both  the  state 
and  regional  contest.s  wa.*-  Rural  Elec- 
trification. 

O 

Kiddles 

1.  What  is  the  llr.-<t  thine  you  *et  into 
the   garden    in   the   spring? 

2.  "There  was  a  boat  on  the  river,  in  it 
were  Just  four  per.'^ons.  yet  there  wasn't 
:i   single   one   there.     How    i.^   that? 

3.  As  I  was  Koing  over  London  Bridge 
I  met  my  j'ister  Mary.  I  rut  off  her  head, 
drank  her  blood  and  llirew  tier  body  Int.) 
the   river.     What   was   it  ? 

4.  What  goes  around  the  house  peeping 
.if    every    rorner,    yet    learej)    no    traek. 

a.  Wliat    goes    up.itair."    blB<  k    mid    while 
.111)1  (uiines   down   red? 
Watch    for  an!"wer.i   next    week. 


Four-H  Club  Girls  Camp 
at  Rose  Point 

r^UR  counties,  Butler  Bea»n 
r  Lawrence  and  Mercer,  joined  in 
an  outing  for  girls  at  Rose  Point 
on  the  Butler  and  New  Ca.'?tle  road 
The  camp  was  under  the  directior 
of  the  Agricultural  Ehctension  leaders 
Janice  Wrathall  and  Eleanor  Dmrj- 
during  the  week  of  August  19-23 
Miss  Harmony  Hutchinson.  Peimsvl- 
vania  State  Club  Leader,  directed  the 
games,  songs,  stunts,  folk  dauce? 
campfire  programs  and  swimming 

Questions  on  better  living  and  ho-* 
members  might  bring  health  and  hap- 
piness to  our  club  members  bacii 
home  were  discussed.  Anuiher  fea- 
ture of  interest  was  the  illustrated 
lecture  given  by  Miss  Jefferds,  food 
Specifilist   of   State   College. 

Miss  Betty  Buckley  of  Beaver  coue- 
ty  will  represent  Western  Pennsj'l- 
vania  at  Camp  Vale,  Springfield 
Mass. 

Miss  Ada  Roth  and  Mi.ss  Alberts 
Singloub.  who  represented  Butler 
county  at  the  Leadership  School  m 
State  College,  August  11,  were  di- 
rectors during  the  week. 

Some  of  the  campers  weie  Myrs 
Coffman.  Grace  Noble,  Mae  Kenned} 
Helen  Bicker,  Jean  Peffer,  Ltllias 
Schwenguber,  Alberta  Singloub,  Julia 
Oliver,  Dorothy  Cleeland,  Mary  Am 
Dtinn,  Ada  Roth  and  Esther  Roe- 
nigk  of  Butler  county;  Estella  Green 
Sally  McCready.  Ruth  Buckley,  Bettj 
Buckley,  Catherine  Goehrinp  Jane 
Nickels,  Esther  Dixon,  Gladys  and  I 
Doris  Howe.  June  Sba^e,  Mary  Jo  j 
Hogan,  Ruth  Holmes,  May  Engles  o! 
Beaver  coimty:  Mary  Coulter,  Mar- 
guriette  Baker,  Violet  Matheny,  of 
Mercer  county,  Blanche  Carr,  Opa! 
Martin.  Laura  Brown,  Ida  an'<  Ague' 
Peoples,  of  Lawrence  county 


For  Your  Party 

HAVE  letters  of  the  alphabet  wr: 
ten  on  cards,  one  lettci  on  eact  | 
card.  Make  three  or  four  laids  c; 
each  letter.  One  player  mixes  tlif  | 
cards  and  then  holds  them  fa>»  down- 
ward. Before  he  turns  a  caul  he  n>*y  I 
.say  "name  an  automobile  that  beginJ 
with  thiji  letter;'  then  he  hoiilK  the 
card  exposed  to  view.  T'-,e  tiist  play- 
er to  give  an  answer  receives  i  lie  card; 
if  no  one  answers  in  five  sc  ■nds  tlif 
card  is  returned  to  the  pack  The  lead- 
er may  make  use  of  such  simjects  a.- 
birds,  clothing,  names  of  boy-  o*  girls 
or  cities.  When  the  cards  have  iii 
been  given  out,  the  game  is  won  by 
the  player  holding  the  largest  numl*: 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

Timtny  Ttvitchet's  Prisoners 

By    RITH   PLl  >II.Y    THOMPSON 


l»u\id    Uiirlieid,  Jr. 


In  Id  at  Kansas  City  as  a  feature  of 
the  American  Royal  Livestock  Show. 
The  following  states  were  repre- 
s(-nted  in  the  regional  c<mtcst  at 
Springfield:  Ohio,  Maryland.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ma.s.sachiisett8, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
lihode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  five  i«t;lonal  contests  In  the 
I'nited  .Stales,  as  well  as  the  national 
I  (.litest,  are  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fedeial  Board  for  Vocational 
Kdiication  and  sponsored  by  the  Cap- 
(I'l  Farm  Papers.  In  addition  to 
having:  all  exjienses  paid  to  the  na- 
tional contf  I  at  Kansa.s  City,  Davi"! 
will  leceive  fifty  dollars  from  the  E«'«t- 


TIMMY  wakened  up  with  a  sigh. 
He  had  something  on  his  little 
mouse  mind  that  birdcage  full  of 
dolls  and  soldiers.  "The  poor  dear."? 
must  be  hungry,"  said  kind-hearted 
Timmy.  You  remember  how  the  dolls 
had  tried  to  take  away  Timmy's  bou.se 
in  the  garret,  and  how  Timmy  had 
coaxed  them  into  the  birdcage  and 
locked  the  door?  Well,  no  wonder 
Timmy  aighed,  for  it  surely  was  a 
question  what  he  should  di>  with  these 
bad  little  toys,  who  .so  selfishly  want- 
p<l  to  deprive  him  of  the  abandoned 
dollhouse.  He  got  dressed  very  slow- 
ly, then  pulling  <lown  his  coat  he 
walked  out  on    the   porch. 

The  dolls  had  spent  a  terribly  un- 
c  omfortable  night  on  the  floor  of  the 
birdcage,  and  were  already  .sorry  they 
had  ever  mounted  to  the  gariet.  Mi.ss 
Arabella  coughed  plaintively  and  re- 
marked that  If  she  had  known  what 
poor  fighters  the  wtKxlen  soldiers  were 
she'd  never  come  a  step  with  them 
This,    «>f    course,    provoked    the    sol- 


diers, who  were  provoked  ei.ongb  « 
having  been  outwitted  by  shaip  lii"'^ 
Timmy  Twltchet,  bo  that  none  ot 
them  would  speak  to  the  dolls  Tinur.? 
called  grx>d  morning  and  hopco  they': 
slept  well.  The  wooden  soMiers  »• 
jumped  up  in  n  fury  and  |)<>iii'<  <1  ^^^' 
wooden  gins,  but  Miss  ,\!Hl)ellf- 
pushing  them  aside,  poketl  t" '  ''**° 
through  the  bars  and  beckon- •'  Tm;- 
my  to  approach. 

•About    breakfast, "    began   Timmy 
without  v^-aiting  for  her  to  -peak- 
will    be   out    in    a   minute,       ""^  '"J* 
enough  along  came  the  countiv  '"*"*^J 
who  acted  as  butler,  RUggcnt-t.  un*' 
a   tray   of  steaming  coffee       l"<  ^^ 
hot  cakes    The  dolls  cotild  lin.Uy  »' 
lleve  their  eves,  and  even  tin  ->.I>1>*'^) 
admitted  gruffly  that  It  was  orient  o 
the   little   bfggar.     Leaving   ''■•"'"' 
the  softening  Influence  of  f'"i.i.  Tini- 
my  went  in  and  bad  his  ou  ii  bre»ti- 
fast,  and  when  he  next  came  out  the. 
was  a  flag  of  truce  floating  ('"'"  ' 
bird  cage 

•  To  be  continued  < 


^^WP^"^ 


1.  The  only-  "Abyssinian  Earth  Hugs" 
in  captivity — a  strange  mixture  includ- 
ing the  ears  of  an  ass,  the  face  of  :i 
deer  or  kangaroo,  the  body  of  a  pig. 
huge  clawed  feet  and  longish  kangaroi> 
tail — now  installed  in  the  Berlin  Zoo. 

2.  A  simultaneous  earthquake  am. 
volcanic  eruption  caused  destructior 
and  terror  in  the  island  of  Stromboli 
the  most  northern  of  the  Linpari  group 
north  of  Sicily. 

Photo  show,-*  an  excellent  view  of 
Stromboli  in  eruption  in  1912  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  present  catas- 
trophe. 

3.  .Serg.  Larry  C.  Centner.  Grant.- 
Pass.  Ore.,  whose  phenomenal  shooting: 
won  the  historic  Wimbeldon  Cup.  con- 
tested for  by  V.  S.  riflemen  since  1871. 
at  the  National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Match- 
es at   Camp   Perry,   Ohio. 

lie  hit  the  bull's-eye  20  times  at  a 
l.OtX)  yards  and  ten  of  these  shots  were 
in  dead  center.  The  bull's-eye  of  above 
target  appears  about  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter at   1.000    yards, 

4.  Miss  Elsie  H.  Martens,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  noted  authority-  in  the  educa- 
tion of  backward  children  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Interior  P  apartment  to  be  Chief  of 
a  new  division  which  will  specialize  in 
the  problems  of  educating  such  children, 

5.  An  unu.sual  and  striking  series  of 
models  intended  to  illustrate  the  little 
known  fourth  dimension,  have  just  been 
completed  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Heyl.  dis- 
tinguished scientist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington,  who  recent- 
ly attained  much  attention  by  weighing 
the  earth. 

6.  The  World's  large.^t  camera.  Weigh- 
ing with  assoeiated  enuiimient  three 
and  one-half  tons  and  taking  a  pic- 
ture three  feet  s<)U:ire,  is  in  daily  use 
by  the  United  .'states  r,eol..ik.'ical  Stirvey 
at  Washington. 


ic'opx  i  1^1,;    i,\     li4.i.|WM„l    ,y    I  ii.li-rwi».ij,> 
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Is  Your 

MANURE 

PILE 

Leaking 

Dollars? 


Manure  stored  in  an  open  barnyard  loses 
more  than  half  its  fertili2ing  value  by  seep- 
age, according  to  tests  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"At  present  prices  of  crops,  manure  has 
produced  crop  increases  equal  to  about 
$4-00  per  ton  of  manure  applied" 
reports  the  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Use  ALL  of  Your  Manure 

Bidld  a  Concrete 

Manure  Pit 

A  concrete  manure  pit  saves  enough  fer- 
tilizer in  one  year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHL\ 

Firasc  send  tn«  >our  In*  lx>oklct  on  Concntr  Manure  Pit*. 

Name 

St.  Address   i  or  R.  F.  D. 

Cin State 


KEEP    OUT    MARAUI>ERI 

^•TH  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


11  hfii  ><iii  raiM'  llirni  l>u<-k  i>f  C'.niii- 
bria  Frnrr.  y«»iir  fliM-kx  urf  iii'»«t  in 
<luii|E<-r  from  iiiaruiKirrN.  Cuiiiliriu 
Ff  iif-c  f(iriii«  a  niriiiifi.  <liiral>l<-.  i«>ii|t- 
lar>liii(r  Itarricr  that  |ri^*"*  ymir  fliM-k^ 
lh«-  (l<-p«-iiiJal>l<-  pruto«-li»n  that  you 
lirwirr. 

f  jtniltria  Kfiii-r  In  a  »€m'ii-*»lr« 
<-ut-*<tu>.  stanilani  Qclil  friir<-. 
Flill-Ratcc  wirr   in  uiMtl  in  ittx 
maiiufafturi-.  The  wirf  lian 


a  li<-a«y  coating;  uf  zinr  that  doen  not 
«-ra<-k.  flakr  or  prc-i.  (luiiiliria  Fence 
<-an  l>f  tightly  itlret<-h<-d  and  Htiil  re- 
lainn  iln  ••hap«-  btfauxr  the  Tennion 
<:iiMe  and  tlie  F'ifxo  Joint  ftivf  it 
rf«ilirn<T,  Mtrcngth  and  flexibility. 
Farmers  ••*«-ry>«liere  are  more  and 
more  iininK  t'amhria  F'ence  Im;- 
riinNC  llit-y  rraliee  the  fc«>nonty 
that  liex  in  buying  a  prodiift 
that  gi»e!»  yvurn  of  service. 


BETHLEHEM 

R«-tlileliem    Strel    Ctuupany.  tifuvnil  OfTn-eit:    B.ilih  hem.  Pa. 


GIBBS  TRAPS  ^ihr 

Iti->  HOI.U  what  ika>  <-ATill  -tad  id<l 
•■•  inur  l*»lt  Hra«i  Thn  r»»  Too  lo  f» 
TtMnii-    Vi«    Pi  J   lo    \  -m  thtitT'     >Un(|   f.n 

<;mM«     TWO  TRIiMiOl  ■  Tr«Ji;  ^m 

■w  r  iiuf  <m*  '  —  iMtn   fu  ;    |«;  Mt    ihtj     \..    i 

_  -  I  »!«    lillu"    Trie.    I'.-    ..   :    II  6-.    !►.., 

.'       l'iMi«ld     1/    »<iur   6>»trt    d'*>    D"i    hm. 

•I.I-.,    .nl.r    (lirwM       WAGIBU4S0N 

Drpt      0-J).    CHEATER.    PA 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cd.  30,  REDUCED  to  $l$JS9 


A  SURE  CURE 
IjOR  DIM  UGHTS 


Vui  eneloitinK  a  picture  of  Clair  M.  Kb>  and  hl(>  Holstein  heifer  "Blos- 
Huiii  Hill  Echo  Kenwood."  She  freshened  on  June  19,  19S0,  and  on  July 
16th  she  milked  51.3  lbs.  milk  testing  3.7  per  (vnt,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
.>8.1  UMt.  iMitterfat  fur  the  month.  On  August  14th  she  milked  45.3  llw., 
testing  S.4  per  cent,  which  would  make  47.7  Ibn.  butterfat  In  a  month! 
Clair  is  a  member  of  the  Conestoga  Four-H  Holstein  C^aU  Club  and  hi* 
heifer  is  being  tested  In  the  Garden  Spot   Cou-Testing   .%»ao«-iaiiun 

L4ike  W.  .Murtie. 


Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


i'j  poandii.  «  inclv  .  lone.  24-Jnrh  barrrl, 

olTepf^  ■-iFt..ii)ble<l  and  r-  fun-h^d.  without  bay- 

oiwt  M   r^i.ir.H)  pri.-».  t'fi.'"    I^ull  r»rtrMlifp»  K  %0 


.......    ..^i.i.  — (■   ,.11..-,  9  n.i..     fiHii  rarirMitrPF  ».i  ..l' 

•Oulr""-,.'    mml.-dfi  ^,»rpnl^>.     NKW  rir<Tjl    -  *       *- 


VKW  rirni\tT  for  2« 


A  GOOD  friend  invited  me  lo  come 
to  his  farm  last  summer  to  pick 
blackberries  and  then  he  apologized 
for  having  blackberries  on  his  farm. 
I  told  him  the  apology  was  right  and 
proper.  This  farmer  has  money  in 
bank  drawing  four  per  cent,  and  I 
felt  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  his 
having  "filth"  on  his  farm. 

When  I  visit  an  old  farmer  and  find 
"filth"  growing  on  his  farm  where  in 
former  years  no  such  thing  grew  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
such  an  one.  He  is  not  able  to  cut 
the  brush  and  often  has  no  money 
with  which  to  hire  it  done. 

!       A    great    many    farmers    have    the 

'  habit  of  cutting  the  "tilth"  but  once 

I  a  year  and  that  late  in  the  fall,  which 

is  but  little  better  than  not  to  cut  it 

at  all.    I  know  a  farmer  who  many 

years   ago    bought   a    farm    that   waa 

I  very  weedy.    The   former  owner  had 

'  cut  it  but  once  a  year  and  that  late 

in    September.     The    present    owner 

.started    by    cutting   it    over    twice    a 

year  and  kept  it  up  imtil  he  had  little 

or  nothing   to  cut.    Now   more    than 

half    that    farm    needs     no     cutting 

at     alL      It     ci..^ts     less     to     cut     it 

twice    than    it    had   been   costing   the 

former  owner  to  cut   it  once.    Aside 

from    making    a    greater    profit    the 

I  clean  farm  gives  the  owner  a  great 

'  deal   of  pleasure   and   it   saves   a   lot 

of  apologizing. 

Brief  Answers 

J\V.  VV,:  When  wheal  and  com 
•  are  .selling  at  the  .same  price 
wheat  is  the  cheaper  feed,  especially 
if  it  is  growing  stock  you  are  feeding. 
Never  grind  com,  oats  or  wheat  when 
feeding  sheep  or  calves.  It  helps  them 
to  grind  it  themselves  and  they  have 
I  nothing  cl.se  to  do. 
I  «     «     « 

I  J.  G.  H.:  Basic  slag  is  a  carrier  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  it  i.s  not  quite 
.so  readily  available  as  it  is  in  super- 
phosphate. The  best  authorities  say 
that  otily  a  small  quantity  of  the  lime 
is  available. 

*  «     * 

I  W.  M.:  It  is  poor  economy  to  husk 
part  of  the  corn  and  put  the  rest  in 
the  bUo.  Com  is  worth  more  when  it 
is  put  in  the  silo  on  the  stalk  than 
it  is  if  husked  off  and  the  com  and 

I  cob  crushed  and  put  back  on  the  sil- 
age. This  was  proved  in  a  careful 
test  at  the  Ma-s-sachusetts  Experiment 
Station.  In  my  Judgment  farmers  are 
making  a  great  mistake  in  taking  o£F 
so  much  of  the  corn.  One  may  be 
excusable  in  taking  off  what  he  needs 
for  fattening  a  few  hogn  and  to  feed 
the  teama,  but  even  thi.s  lows  money. 

•  •     • 

J.  T. :  When  one  applies  a  .so-called 
complete  fertilizer  to  hff  meadows  it 
is    much   bctti'i    to   p\il   it    on   in    the 


i 


spring.  The  potash  and  pho^pborl 
acid  could  be  applied  in  tht-  tall, 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  apply  the  nitr 
gen  then  It  is  the  only  element 
plant  food  that  leaches,  but  it  «il 
leach  rapidly  and  when  applied  late  i 
the  foil  it  may  leach  out  of  the  su 
face  of  the  .soil  before  it  i^  taken 
by  the  plact.s. 

•  •     • 

J.  D. :    Your  cattle  may   niaiie  <a 
to  live  through  the  winter  if  fed  notJ 
ing:  but  wheat  straw,  but  it  will  be  | 
poor  life.    It  will  be  economy  to  fe< 
some  uilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  e\r| 
if  it  is  expensive. 

•  •     • 

C.  C. :  It  is  now  too  late  lo  .-xjw  tk 
ver  in  youi  pastures.  I  woulj  prefej 
to  leave  all  the  seeding  until  .''pnn^ 
but  if  I  sowed  the  gra.s.se.-'  mm 
would  leave  off  the  seedinj.-  "J  ^a 
clover    until    spring. 

•  •     • 
H.  D. :    Even  if  you  have  h.  ctmti^ 

floor  in  your  manure  shed  il  will 
to    apply    the    manure    just   as  it 
made.    No  matter  how  well  you  car| 
for    manure    there    will   be   a   loss 
keeping    it   tmd   it   should  go  to 
land   from   the   sUll.    Often  you  la 
.save   labor  b>'   thus  doing  and  l«t«' 
means  money. 

There  is  po.ssibly  no   be>t  pUw*. 
apply  manure,  for  there  art    .so  inafl| 
good  places.    Much  depends  oa  yiu 
rotation.     Where   com   is   one  of 
important    crops    there    is    no   bett^ 
place  to  put  the  manure  than  on  '  " 
to  go  to  com  next  year.   In  that  evei^ 
I  would  put  it  on  the  sod  «-  fnf'J 
it    is    made.     Il   pays    to  apply  »l 
the    meadow.-,    wheat    and    the 
tures. 

•  •     • 

H.  G.  D. ;  It  rarely  pay.-  i"  ""l 
.stock  or  even  stint  them  in  Ui<'ir  ^**^ 
ing,  but  if  I  were  forced  »■  d«  '|^ 
all  I  would  do  It  in  the  .spung.  "" 
fat  that  an  animal  has  on  his  l»<^ 
serves  to  keep  him  warm  'i  ""K 
winter.  W'e  are  not  apt  i'  '«!**  " 
blanket  off  our  beds  wli.  i'  *tdI^ 
comes.  Sometimes  we  put  ai.otheroB 
on  the  bed  about  the  fir.n  ■'!  Peceii^ 
ber. 

•  i:        * 

J.  H.  W.:  Whether  yoii  -li'  i'<l  P'"1 
your  land  In  the  fall  depni-l.-  on  ir 
character  of  the  .soil,  the  lav  of  «« 
land  etc.  If  the  land  is  a  sandy 
and  will  be  easily  prepartd  toi 
ing  if  plowe.l  lii  the  spiin>:  '^^ 
would  not  plow  in  the  fall,  fw  '^ 
thus  plowed  will  lose  more  p'^'  ^"^ 
by  leaching  than  it  would  sf  1*^^ 
in  the  spring.  If  the  land  is  a  WH 
side  and  apt  to  wash  I  v.-"\M  «fj 
the  plowing  until  spring,  f'"" 
plowing  cause.s  the  land  to  «a.'>l»- 
the  other  hand  If  the  land  i^  a  *>*^*j 
I  lay  soil  and  reasonably  level  I  *•" 
always  plow  lo  the  fall  or  >Hrly  * 
ter. 


I.  the  Plant e  Battery 

llr.'.  Ii^ri-.  grow  dim  and  yuur  light 
I  ?i-  ■  ofTtr.i'ing  cost  steadily  increases  — 
iji-^  the  >X'cstinghousc  Plante 
ISi.-..'')  fnis  remarkable  barter\-  Jn 
|:ii;  t..  _:  ■  c  10  years  of  active  use  — 
Iriii.-:;  :';ake  of  Electric  Serv'ice  Plant 
-ihtn  in>tallcd  and  tended  as  VCest- 
larfi.v.^v  r^-c-i  immends.  Only  Planti-  posi- 
ltT:plj-t>;ilinost  J^inch  thick  and  other 
IhmMc  \\  c<itinghouse  features  make 
leisr-i-i  -cc  possible.  And,  the  price 

|«r.'.  ♦ 

knj  t".'  the  details,  prices  and  con- 
Itr;.-:  tt ;  -is  NOW.  Check  the  coupon 
liic  A  ..I  ,  house  Electric  Service  Plant 
■Bd-i.i-ir  s-  stem  information. 
|«ii.,i-J  1.  ,:n  how  much  time 
■■*'-•:■  -hey  can  save  you. 

'•''tf  farm  tltctrificatifn  pc^plf 

IVifestinghouse 

.  • !   '.  ;nc  a  Mfg.  Compjii; . 
-  i    .- 1  Sc:fion, 
.1'.. 

Ifci-  .•  i      •.  tt'icbouc  obliitiDon.  full  inijjn-.nan 
V  ■•  ■       >  Plant*  Bittcrm  I     )  tii>ttK  Setvkie 
'  T  Syitco*. 

R-F.D.Kj. 
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INEMA 

r^ORM  CAPSULES 

nTRACHlOMTNYlCNC  C  f.U 

R;I|  I  irgc  Roundworms, 
'  y         ms,Stomai.li  >X'ornis 
'^^g"^,  Sh««p  and  Poultry 

'^no-setback'*  treatment 

'  ■"  '       ;■)  givt— AlrfiJy  N\'mi  hii  won 
1  th.iminds  ot  I  IV  fi:vk  Rimri. 

.      C-A  CAPSULES 
^•r  Chicken*  and  Turliays 

■')vcK>t!i  tapc^vir  .■. i  jnJ  lirge 
leiie  tre»tmentwith<va!:  setback. 
I  l|  -  '      'I'llnj  tells  about  C-A  Cap^ulei. 
"H  S*orw  s«n  Parh*-Da*to  PrMlwt* 
for  tree  bulletins  address 
\*-''-'l  hiJiiUry  D*pt..  Dtik    MsK 

m^,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

*"MKlug4n    Watkerville,  Ontario 


In  South  America 

(Continued    from    page    Ty.  > 
were  thus  honored  by  the  University 
of  Chile  and  next  day  by  the  Catholi  • 
University. 

One  morning  was  spent  at  the  ex- 
periment station  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  While  the  rest  of 
the  party  discussed  soils  and  the  com- 
position thereof  Dr.  Hedrick  and  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  bright 
young  man,  the  animal  husbandman 
of  the  Station,  who  was  delighted  to 
show  us  about.  The  Station  is  not  a 
large  one  but  it  appears  to  be  very 
well  conducted.  Percheron  horses,  the 
aged  mares  and  the  stallion  prize  win- 
ners in  France,  are  bred  on  a  small 
scale.  Holstein  cattle  of  excellent 
type  constitute  the  dairy  herd.  The 
bulls  are  of  superior  conformation, 
somewhat  smoother  than  ours,  and 
I  found  that  they  had  come  from  Hol- 
land. The  poultry  plant  is  quite  ex- 
tensive and  it  is  well  equipped  with 
bouses,  incubators,  brooders,  trap 
nests,  .self-feeders,  etc.  In  this  cli- 
mate the  housing  problem  Is  not  acute 
—all  the  houses,  barns  and  stables  are 
open  and  remain  so  all  the  winter.  A 
clover  field  wa.s  a.s  green  as  ours  are 
In  spring,  and  other  grasses  were 
green  too.  No  bluegrass  was  seen, 
but  some  pastures  resembling  Eng- 
lish rye  grass.  Please  remember  that 
it  was  winter  in  Chile,  and  its  not 
so  easy  to  identify  grasses  In  winter 
even  if  they  are   green. 

imported   Poultry 

Much  of  the  poultry  at  the  Station 
was  imported  from  our  coimtry  and 
it  was  selected  on  the  utility  basis 
rather  than  for  fancy  or  show  points. 
That  brought  about  quite  a  discus- 
sion, some  members  holding  that  util- 
ity is  the  essential  thing  and  others 
standing  up  for  the  standard  of  per- 
fection. Thu.s  far  utility  Is  ahead  of 
fancy  and  probably  it  will  continue  to 
lead,  though  breed  type  is  not  being 
overlooked.  No  beef  cattle  are  kept 
at  this  Station. 

While  the  ^avants  were  discussing 
science  in  agriculture  I  found  our 
drivers,  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
automobiles  they  drive,  engaged  in 
pitching  pesos  for  20  centavos  per 
game.  The  magnitude  of  the  stakes 
is  Hppar.'Ht  when  we  remember  that 
there  are  100  centavos  in  a  peso  and 
a  peso  is  worth  12  cents.  I  got  a  part- 
ner and  we  ha-l  a  good  time — win- 
ning two  games  and  losing  three. 
These  drivers  were  fine  fellows.  As 
we  left  Santiago  they  paid  me  a  little 
personal  tribute— they  lined  up  and 
gave  me  a  farewell  which  was  much 
appreciated.  I  wish  I  could  tell  them 
this  but    can  t. 

Beef  and   Fruit 

At  the  government  station,  where 
our  visit  was  tix*  brief  to  permit  a 
thorough  inspection,  are  .some  good 
Shorthorn  cattle  but  no  other  bref 
breed.  This  .station  is  devoting  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  production  cf 
grapes  and  wine.  20-year-old  speci- 
mens of  which  adorned  a  table  of 
lunch  prepared  for  us.  A  brandy  scid 
to  be  of  high  quality  is  produced  there 
too.  Canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  carried  on  and  some 
very  attract! v->  products  turned  out. 
Chile  produces  wonderful  fruits,  in- 
cluding apples,  but  our  experts  were 
imable  to  identify  the  few  varieties  of 
apples  they  saw.  They  .said  the  qual- 
ity was  good  and  it  was  in  the  only 
variety  I  sampled,  a  rather  large  red-  '•- 
streaked  apple.  We  could  not  remain 
long  at  this  .station  because  of  a  re- 
ception at  the  Senate.  There  wc  xet 
the  legislators  .,f  Chile,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  a  fine  body  of  men.  One 
of  them,  to  wh'im  I  gave  a  Pittsburgh  I 
stogie,  said  h-»  had  often  heuid  of  i 
Pittsburgh  and  its  smoke  anil  its 
stogies,  and  he  wondered  if  the  smoke 
was  caused  by  the  large  consumption 
of  the  stogies.  I  might  say  heie  th^' 
I  gave  a  Pittsburgh  smoke  to  most 
of  the  distinn'iished  men  I  r.tet  \n 
Chile  -  President  Ibanez.  Fx-Pres- 
Ident  Flgiiema.  Senor  Davila.  .-Vm 
bassador  to  the  I'nited  States,  out 
Ambassador  Mr  Culbertson  and  all 
the  governors  *ave  one.  When  Pres-  i 
<C'inti!v,-».l  on  page  25  i  j 


Iff  yon  ivant  the  layings 


mash  that  irill  pay  yon 


the  most  profits,  yon 


irlU  bny  liay  or  Bust, 


the  orig^iual  dry  mash« 


Tlxcre  is  only  one  Lay  nr  Bustt 
Park  &  PoUard's. 


ttrftrnffahtr  i'erttM  for  Wlrrvy   i*Ht'fH**e 

Poullr.v  Fee<l«:  I  .i>  or  llu-t  ltr>  M.i-li  K.-.l  Rilihoii  >rrat.h  Crou-inc 
Feed  Interin.->li.il.'  «  hi.k  Kef.l  PAP  thick  .''rralch  PAP  Chirk 
Narler  — Dair»  Ration*:  Overall  24  MilkMaid  2\''r  Bei-R-Mill 
.'ir.  Herd  \\f\\\\  If>  Milk;ule  •  .ilf  Meal  -Other  Feed..-  PAP  jSiocW 
Ffrd  Bi'on  Sl<»rk  Feed  lioTuIt  Pin  and  Hog  Katioii  Piiteot 
Feed     P  «"l  P  Hor«e  Feed     Pi.  ahoina-  Table  Com  Meal. 
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whats  your 


^1 


horse-power  ? 


HAT  C4i\  SHE  DELIVER? 

What  !*he  i#  producinfi,  is  one  tliing- 
l)iit  M  liat  she  CAN  produce,  is  another! 
The  diflerencf;  is  in  care  and  feeding! 

Feeds  make  milk  in  proportion  to  their 
feeding  value.  Some  fe«'ds  are  poor  pro- 
ducers—  some  are  good  for  a  time  — 
BIT — only  a  feed  that's  made  to  pro- 
duce SUSTAINED  PRODUCTION  can 
show  you  what  your  cow's  limit  is — 
what  she  CAN  do! 

Larro  Dairy  Feed! 

l^rro  is  made  to  produce  full  produc- 
tion throughout  the  lactation  period, 
it  is  made  to  produce  HEALTH  to  sus- 
tain its  higher  production.  It  is  made 
to  keep  cows  free  from  udder  troubles, 
"off-feed"  conditions,  constipation,  lost 
quarters,  etc.  It  is  made  in  the  only 
feed  mill  in  the  world  that  can  make 
and  does  make  a  feed  ALWA  YS  THE 
SAME — so  that  each  sack  is  able  to 
do  exactly  what  the  formula  has  been 
proved  to  do! 

Put  vour  cows  on  this  full  capacity — 
full  profit  ration  INOW !  Get  out  of  them 
every  cent  vou  can — in  milk — in  health 
— in  i^rro's  higher  profit-*!  You'll  fin«l 
lh«'v  CAN  do  nior« — develop  more  milk- 
producing  "horse-power"'  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

THE  LVRROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETKOn.  .MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  '  HOGS  '  DAIRY 

Larro  family  Flour  ttcU  for  Brtad,  Bitcaiu,  Cakm*  and  Pirn 
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200  GUERNSEYS  at  Auction 

55  Head  at  Wooster,  October  8th 
45      •♦        ♦•    Greenville,  October  9th 
55      *•        ••   Ravenna,  October  11th 
45      *•        ••   Mt.  Vernon,  October  23rd 

T!i'-sc  animals  are  T.  B.  and  blood  lestt-d.  are  a  select  lot,  including  cows 
in  milk,  heifers  and  service  bulls.  The  Ravenna  sale  is  the  Chas.  H. 
Knight  dispersal.  Others  are  high  class  consignments.  Many  A.  K. 
<  "wa  included,  and  many  more  have  A.  R.  sires  and  dams. 
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Managerial  Ability 

By  L.   W.   LIOHTY 

THERE  is  no  place  like  a  coun- 
try store  that  illustrates  this 
intangible  quality  which  shows 
so    emphatically   in    results. 

I  have  in  mind  such  a  storekeeper 
in  a  hamlet  years  ago.  You  could 
have  most  of  your  needs  supplied  if 
you  had  time  to  wait  imtil  he  found 
the  article,  but  the  store  was  in  su- 
preme disorder  and  it  took  patience 
to  find  any  common  thing.  Folks  in 
a  hurry  avoided  the  store  if  possible, 
though  the  owner  was  a  genial  and 
honest   man. 

Lately  I  was  in  the  same  store 
room  and  the  orderliness  of  another 
owner  was  phenomenal.  Folks  came 
in  a  hurry  and  were  served  very  rapid- 
ly and  were  gone.  The  man  was  do- 
ing a  large  business.  This  man  is 
making  money,  while  the  former  own- 
er was  diifting  back  financially. 

We  are  often  told  that  order  is 
Heaven's  first  law:  it  should  be  the 
first  law  on  the  farm.  I  have  watched 
farmers  and  their  wives  for  half  a 
century.  The  ones  who  preserve  an 
orderly  condition  about  their  place 
and  in  their  business  almost  invari- 
.  ably  prosper,  while  those  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this  just  as 
invariably  fail. 

.\hout  Planning  and  F^xeruting 

I  have  listened  to  farmers  v.'ho  ex- 
tensively criticised  the  state  and  na- 
;  tional  government,  but  anarchy  reign- 
I  ed  on  their  farms.   They  either  had  no 
;  foresight  to  make  plans  or  if  they  did 
make  plans  they  were  impractical  or 
never  carried  out.    Always  remember 
that    mismanagement   is   never   com- 
pensated for  by  hard  work.    You  may 
earn   five   dollars  by  hard  work   and 
at    the    same    time    lose    twenty-five 
because  your  effort   is  ill   timed  and 
badly  executed.    Managerial  ability  is 
an    asset    and    it    is    worth    a    lot    of 
money  if  it  is  the  right  kind. 

The  Food  Buying  Question 

Every  autumn  this  matter  comes  to 
me  in  a  number  of  letters.  My  reply 
is  that  I  can  see  into  the  future  as 
far  as  the  other  common  man,  which 
is  not  at  all.  Would  it  be  well  to  buy 
a  supply  of  feed  now  or  wait  for  bet- 
ter prices?  is  the  trend  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  same  comes  relative  to  sell- 
ing wheat. 

Last  season  our  national  political 
prophets  advised  farmers  to  hold 
wheat,  and  thus  lost  millions  for  the 
farmers.  This  autumn  they  are  quiet 
as  a  mouse.  That  is  a  most  excellent 
policy  for  all  political  prophets  to 
practice. 

My  personal  practice  and  all  ob- 
.servation  indicate  that  the  right  way 
is  to  buy  in  as  large  a  bulk  as  pos- 
.«ib!e.  I  joined  with  a  neighbor  who 
aHvays  buys  in  carload  lots  when  buy- 
ing my  fertilizer  and  saved  $4  a  ton. 
If  you  talk  carload  lots  .sellers  will 
listen  and  try  to  get  your  order. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  bivin? 
ff^cd  in  driblets  you  wouUl  no*  kt:o'V 
how  to  store  it  were  you  to  buy  a 
supply.  Possibly  you  have  rat.^  and 
mice  enough  about  the  place  to  >.on- 
.«ume  all  the  pnifits  from  bulk  buy- 
ing. 

I'nlo.ss  you  have  cooperative  oppor- 
tunities the  matter  of  buyuig  •\n>\ 
selling  is  almost  entirely  a  personal 
and  individual  matter  depending  on 
a  number  of  conditions  and  cii(,i;n' 
stances. 

When    the   Rainn   Came 

We  waited  for  about  ten  weeks  be- 
fore the  rains  came,  but  then  with  a 
mighty  force  and  dash  th'\v  came 
and  the  results  were  not  vcty  pleas- 
ant for  millions  of  tons  of  loose  earth 
was  carried  from  our  field.^  and  a 
large  number  of  barns  wer"  bi.rred 
by  lightning,  many  trees  blown  down 
and  a  few  buildings  wrecked,  but  ftill 
the  rain  brought  great  relief  to  all 
the  people. 

People  who  write  about  the  bles'  - 
ings  of  the  drouth  simply  d?>  not  Know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Tho 
drouth  was  a  terrible  thing  in  innriv 
ways  and  a  blessing  in  not  ary  "vav--. 
for  those  who  suffered  from  f'lc  e 
fects. 


The  Best  Investment! 
On  My  Farm 


Mr.  Doty  has  found  new  profit  in 
dairyinji.  He  has  found  that  Ney 
Dairy  Barn  equipment  means  hig  tav^ 
in)$s  on  labor.  That  it  insures  more 
milk  with  a  higher  butter  fat  content. 
He  considers  Ney  the  best  investment 
on  his  farm. 

Vou'il  find  Mr.  Dofy's  story  and 
pictures  of  his  farm  in  our  new  booklet 
called  Cow  Comfort.  There  are  eleven 
other  equally  interestinjS  stories.  TUj 
interesting  booklet  and  the  .Ney  GenertI 
Catalog  Of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and 
Haying  tools  sent  upon  request. 

Nf.y  Manufacturing  Company 

Canfn.  Ohit  .     ■     •  EstabliikiJ.  H7» 


co%v 


THE  NEY  MFG.  CO.MPA.NY 
Canltn,  Ohio 

Pleate  teod  me,  without  chuie.  ■ 
copy  of  "Cow  Comfort." 

( i  Cheek  here  if  you  hiih  co;; 

of  catalog  No.  150 
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We  were  ted 

More\/^ 

last  season  f 
than  ever  before  • 

^^Vsry •  B<caus<  <!..iry  .ii.<l  siixk  f:irni<« 
^'  **  *  •  ari'liiirniMKinorcahouMhovalue 
and  rconomy  of  thi's  iMi|»>rtant 
ilfim-nl  in  the  dairy  c.il!  <  ii*''' 
Thry  rvaUze  tho  sound  pr.iclial 
reasons  f<ir  fiitlint!  ■!:>  ^'"^ 
milk  wh«n  whole  milk  :s  «"'''• 
Tlit-y  rc.iliro  that  d.i-y  c.ilv« 
nc-i-d  the  fixxl  tlrmiiilN  in  rial 
milk  —  milk  protiin".  milk  min- 
trals.  milk  sugar.  Tli' y  italiw, 
too.  that  a  lalKlon  cill  ri'  il*f.3'" 
inn,  "contains  dry  fkiri  inilk  — 
means  pr.ictically  noth.-i:.  urk'fJ 
the  amount  is  shown.  .Xii'lioniies 
rccommrnd  2.'">';.tot<V  ininiiwl 
call tf<(ls. 1 1 pays tofivrl  'Naiure > 
fowl  I(ir  Knmini?  aiiimils."  "" 
"ITi^rc'j   no  fuhftilule  /.t  mil*-" 
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AMERICAN  DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE 

iNCOIIM»)«T«0  .-J, 

•••m  1363    sal  M.  La  Salto  St..  CHICA0« 


ManejrBacli 


lEAVES  ^ 


A  Kot-9«5  with  hesTea  enn't  doj 

lU  full  ohnr*'  of  work    G«t 
I  rid  of  th«  benven  ami  yuo  ,  - 
I  have  II  hor^c  worth  its      '''         

full  value  in  wt)rk  ur  In  mon*^.  Send  to<i>' 
rtEMlNO'S   NUMBCK  •  POWDEHS 

(ft  1.00  per  »«<h«i«,  pottpMd  .  AlM>  >><'  •    '^'  ,.^ 

MvMvr    trill.    atHMit    nt'W    ir«<«im<  nt«    ler    ' 
SMit  fnr  M"- or  •Tito  I    -  ■    ,d.rV<t.-f.  , 

FUMING  BKOS   0U9    .0C«iYard5.Cl>ica««  I 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


'I^ALt 


MILK 


_^  Mill,,,,    .    .  H4.dy  R»"'"' 
.Good  G.aicf.  ■    P«'f«i  U<)J«" 

A»r,l.„«  Bftcdtn  A..oc.il«» 


October  4.  1930. 

In  South  America 

L,nt  Ibiuiez  accepted  my  humble 
anoke  al  Ambassador  Culbertaons 
rtinner  tl:.'  company  applauded. 

one  (ias-  we  took  quite  an  excursion 
li,tnthe  oiuntry,  visiting  several  big 
le-rrc>ancing  estates.  Chile  is  proud 
fits  wino.-^   and  of   the  prizes   they 
Le  won  at  international  exposition.s. 
M  each  place  courtesy  required  us  to 
Lte  the  product  or  products,  and  I 
len-ed  that  the  scientists  who  made 
I  nnour  p:n tv  were  never  discourteous. 
^!  one  place  we  were  asked  to  sam- 
ple a  liqueur   the    name   of   which   I 
have  forgotten.    It  was  flavored  with 
I  (fien-     This   is   achieved   by    puttmg 
ce'erv  stalks  into  the   liquid  until   it 
aboorb.^  Hie  desired  flavor.    A  famous 
nursery    man    and     his     greenhouses 
wre  vi.-iletl  too-  and  his  hospitality 
could  not   be   excelled.     Along   about 
one  p   ni.  we  drove  to  a  small  resort 
and  there    we    had    a    light    Chilean 
lunch.    As   we    drove    in   one   of   our 
friends  came  out  with  a  big  basket  of 
sizeable  l>uns.    I  supposed  these  were 
»  make  up  our  lunch,   so  took   one 
and  ate  it.   In  a  few  minutes  we  were  ; 
asked  to  go   over   to   a   pavilion   for 
imch.    First   thing   was   a   nice    rec- 
tangular meat  pie  seven  or  eight  inch-  | 
(i  long.    It   was   good   and   I   ate-  it 
Chilean  fashion,  cutting  it  in  two  and  ; 
tating  half   out   of    hand.     I   thought  j 
that  was  the  lunch,  but  I  hadn't  been  { 
long  enoujjh  in  Chile  yet.    Next  came 
a  huge  bowl  of  chicken  soup.    Here  1 
must  .say   that  Chilean  chicken  soup 
!j  the  veiy  best  chicken  soup  in  the 
Torld.   Each  howl  or  plate  of  it  con- 
tain.s  the  breast  of  a  chicken-  not  a 
piece  of  it   but   the  whole   thing.    It 
.ntalns    al.so    a    whole    potato    and 
a  few  minor   vegeUbles.     I    ate    the 
^lup  tiiii.    Next   came   fresh  salmon. 
and  then    the    meat    course    of    lamb 
..ith  peas  in  pastry  patties.    Tiu-n  a 
-alad  course  and  finally  dessert     bak- 
ed apple  and  cream,  after  whi( h  cof- 
fee and   cheese.     I    quit    at    the    fish 
course  on  account  of  lack  of  capacity 
but  our   Chilean    friends   went    right 
on  and  so  did  some  of  our  scienti.sta. 
They  explained  that  they   had  eaten 
little  or  no  breakfast.    The  svhole  of 
this  light  lunch  was  accompanied  by 
red  and  white   wines   and   topped  olT 
by  cognac  or  some  other  cordial    And 
aU  of    this    Chilean     hosplUlity,    of 
whatever  nature,  was  accompanied  by 
?o  much  good  will  and  solicitude  for 
urcom.oit  that  no  one  can  adcquate- 
!.v  describe  it. 

Maimed  by  the  French 
On  thi.s  trip  l"  had  two  pergonal 
ontacts  that  were  interesting.  One 
f  the  Cliilean  committee,  Sr.  Emilio 
Marinot  13.'  learned  my  name  for  the 
ii-'t  time  and  promptly  claimed  me 
-■*  one  of  his  race,  a  Frenchman.  He 
«as  born  in  Chile  but  his  parents  are 
i^rench  coming  to  Chile  after  the 
rranc<i-l*rus.sian  War.  When  the  late 
'■■ar  (anie  he  volunteered  in  the 
French  aimy  and  served  throughout 
the  war,  earning  the  crjix  de  guerre. 
He  i.s  ,in  agricultural  engineer.  Our 
conversation  was  limited  by  my  lack 
'f  Spanish  and  French,  but  he  helped 
me  with  the  latter  language  and  we 
became  >;ood  friends.  He  and  others 
In  Chile  who  knew  my  name  expected 
fne  to  speak  French  and  I  was  sorry 
I  knew  M)  little  of  it. 

On  the  wav  home  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity In  talk  with  Mr,  P.  A.  Scibert 
"f  the  P.iaden  Copper  Company.  It 
transpin.i  that  many  years  ago,  as 
a  ycutiK  engineer,  he  had  worked  in 
Gfeene  roimty,  Pa.,  and  I  was  able 
t"  tell  iiini  about  several  of  the  men 
lio  had  known  there— most  of  them 
'w  doa.l  The  Braden  Copper  Co.  i.i 
raakinp  up  a  collection  of  Chilean 
i^oppcr  (,10s  for  the  museum  of  the 
School  uf  .Mineral  Industries  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  I  v.as  told 
'nit  srimo  of  these  Chilean  copper 
''fes  ai,.  soluble  in  water,  and  if  it 
l^'led  in  those  regions  there  would 
•^  no  Copper.  Chile  has  groat  mineral 
lesouices  estimated  at  a.OOO  million 
tt'hs  of  nitrate.  3,000  million  Ions  of 
^"Ppor.  and  2, ,500  million  tons  of  iron. 
Mdes  its  coal  and   minor  products. 

'*'  The  Initial  after  the  surname  repro- 

wm»  u„.  fnnilly   of  hi:-,   mothpv. 
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These  2  Cows 


PLAY  CHECKERS  WITH  THEIR 
MILK  PRODUCTION... 


First  down  and  then  up— first  up  and  then  down— 
that's  the  wav  production  runs  for  two  Guernsey  cows 
in  two  record  years  at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  Guernsey  Cow  No.  6  produced  5359  lbs. 
milk  the  first  year— then  beat  herself  by  producing 
7149  lbs.  the  second  year.  But  Guernsey  Cow  No.  16 
gave  648+  lbs.  milk  the  first  year— then  fell  oft  to 
5812  the  second. 

Both  cows  received  the  same  feed  both  years — same 
care  and  attention.  No  variation  there.  But  look  at 
this:  Cow  No.  6  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  in  addition  to  feed  and  care  her  second  year- 
no  Tonic  her  first  year.  Cow  No.  16  received  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  her  first  year— no  Tonic  the  second !  Now 
check  the  Stock  Tonic  years  with  the  high  production 
years   for   each    cow    in    the    figures   above!     Cow   6 


Thit  it  Curmsry  Cove  So.  6 


produced  considerably  more,  as  you  will  see,  her  second 
year  — //ffl/  is  her  Stock  Tonic  year.  Cow  16  did  far 
better  the  first  year— and  that's  the  year  she  receive  J 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

Eight  months  of  milk  production  is  a  heavy  drain 
on  a  cow.  She  needs  extra  minerals  and  vitality  to 
help  hold  production  up  .  .  .  especially  during  her  last 
few  milking  months.  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
gives  her  the  reserve  she  needs.  That  is  why  these  two 
test  Guernseys  did  far  better  the  Stock  Tonic  years. 

We  play  checkers  with  our  cows  at  the  Experiment 
Farm — so  that  you  won't  have  to.  You  can  put  all 
your  cows  on  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  and 
get  increased  production  from  all  of  them.  Use  it  the 
year  round  for  best  results.  See  your  local  dealer  or  . 
write  us  direct.  Dr.  Hess  5c  Clark.  Inc.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Th'ii  is  Cwrniry  Cfje  .V.*.   16 


Dr.  Hess 

Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  CONDITIONER  AND  MINERALJIUPPLEMENT 


DANZER 
MILK  BOTTLE 

STERaiZER 


.•iiilrc  i"P  Hllowiiii:  Kiimrlftii  «pm<<<  tur  iDailmg  ;iiicl 
PoilHva  Mot  Water  •t«rtllsarton 

l'ennv>l»iinl««  Ni»  MIIK  I  >"  cn.-i  1 1».- •-.•pt - 
i-mb»T  l»l.  rt-qiiltfi  that  nil  hollird  milk  solil 
III  r«'tcill  must  IH'  In  »tiTlli/r>l  l><>llU», 

The  DANZBII  •TBRILIZBR 

lt.."r«l.-.t  ii..Mr.llni;  i.i  i;ir,vti,.ii-..  will  'I""!''' 
lii.iiliH.  1,1  ii.<Tt  nniilromciiln  ■•(  llnrraii  it  Miiii 
(-.iiiir.il.  i'ii  .  l»|ii    ■  f  Hf.illli 

Matit  in  Two  <ixc«.-- 
V,i   1  Cvlln  lir  .:iim.  Iiv    10  Mw- ct  ■>  •■mill"  i-nrh 
\..    1  i-slii..lrr  i.ili.ii',.  lOr   »-i.f   ,  i...tllrt  i-Jich 
.\«k  vour   Oalrv  Suiipiv  OtMlrr  or   write  lor 
|iif»riii.iti>iii  im.l  prlio. 

DANZER   METAL  WOIIKS 
MACERSTOWN,  MO. 


No.  22  DEUINGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 

Roughai^e 

uilh  or  uilhouf  Mola»»e«  for  Dairy  Feed 

Write  fnr  ,  ai.iloguf. 

A  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


for  More  Milk 

PROFIT^ 

"I 


•^ 


Get  Rid  of 


V.  S.  nept.  of 

Auriculture  inuUctin 
r<l21  recommends  clipping 
^-  cow's  udders.  Hanks,  underlines 
.-  once  a  month  when  stabled.  Thin  cows 
can  be  cleaned  before  milking  by  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth.  Boosts  milk 
checks throunh increased  yiild 
of  richer  milk.  Feed  bills  nrel 
lowered  and  Krooming  tunc 
shortened.  Also  it  makes 
dinner  milk. 

Write  for  FREE  CaUlog 

Stewart  Clippers 

r.i  vest  he  money- II  ;akinu  proofs 
that  clipping  pays  and  ilo- 
scnhes  the  full  Ihh'.  Hand 
models  .It  SU  .  .  .  Electric-t  ns 
low  as  *>.>  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
Same  machine  clips  horses.  At 
your  dealer  s  or  sent  direct.  $- 
down,  lialance  on  delivery, 
s.iiisfact  on  or  money  tiuk 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  COMPANY 

5132   Roo«eveU  Road 

CHICAt.O,  II.LI\OIS 


ADVKRIISING  reduces  the 
cost  of  products  tliat  add  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  living. 


CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  WonJtr  WceJ  Exterminator 

will  potitivety  destroy  them. 

A  «pr.iying  soliitirn  i  nut  n  chlorate!;  roim 
iiilv  Or  per  gallon:  wiil  not  nun  tho  soil  nor 
kill  i.Tttlo.   Wnte  for  fieu  illuntr.iti-d  booklet 

Rfber  Chemical  Company 

Reading.  Pa. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY.  PENiNA. 

—Rood    Built    Will    Produce    Good    Cows— 

Ii.r'i,;  tl  .•  J.  -'  I'  i.'V>  I'l  :,•  l'i::u  i.!  Lull  rpeord 
I'.i's.ii^  liiM'  'Kill  !:•"  I  I'l  «««•"■  ;iM  oi*  111  Mi:>  f.umtir 
llinll  III  Kill  ..ili'T  «.'i,'"'  111  t!i.>  1  S.  'niiil  i»  »n 
I'llii'l  reii«tHI  ttliv  t'ur  e,.»w  [i  .ilii..-  IM«I  ^  -ii  cn-r  U*# 
riw.*  Iriiin  our  rrn  i'\ '  If  im*.  >tin  liu^"  iiil«»e<l 
■...iii.iiiiiiii.    i>[wn;i«'   riii:>    wi.nt    <"n  ii.-.ii    Wi«  wilt 

■:  u-    ^.■•^l.l'     I  r  ■  •■- 

\\  1    •..      1!,      •..,1,1.     - 

Ci-nwfiird   Co.    Coo'i"rat; .e    D.iir-    Iriprivement   A 
S«le»    A<.»r.         M    ;     ■■     H.,,*,.  KililUv     P.i 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


'T'HE  hot  jTpfii  was  biokt-n  latt-  ihts 
*•  week,  and  much  needed  rains 
came  over  wide  areas.  The  cooler 
weather  wili  undoubtedly  improve  the 
demand  for  all  meats,  an  item  of 
much   importance. 

Wheat  to  New  Low 

Wheat  traders  were  hunj^i-y  for  news 
that  would  give  some  action  to  the 
market  and  they  pot  it  in  jn'cat  gobs 
this  week,  but  it  wasn't  the  kind  that 
was  very  lieipful  to  anybody.  One  re- 
sult was  that  wheat  dropped  to  the 
lowest  price  level  in  23  years.  The  big 
blow  was  a  c(<nibination  of  two  re- 
ports. One  wa*  in  the  form  of  a  Can- 
adian wire  tc.  the  effect  that  banks 
there  would  cai;  their  loans  to  the 
pool.  It  didn't  matter  that  the  report 
was  found  to  be  a  hoax.  It  had  weight 
because  nian\-  believed  that  it  was 
what  might   happen. 

And  the  other,  of  course,  was  the 
news  that  Russia  had  entered  the 
world  market.-  with  a  vast  amount  of 
wheat,  and  more  to  come,  further  had 
sold  wheat  foj  future  dcliverj*  in  the 
Chicago  market,  about  which,  it  is 
commonly  believed  here,  there  was 
more  commotion  than  deserved,  for 
political  effect  On  what  appears  to  be 
good  authority  it  if=  declared  that  Rus- 
sia will  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
wheat  market  aJl  winter.  At  least  170 
ships,  the  same  report  says,  are  carry- 
ing grain  fiom  Kara  and  Black  Sea 
ports.  The  seiiousness  of  the  situation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  nations  having 
wheat  to  export,  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  wheat  is  now  selling 
'for  70  centf  in  England,  with  English 
agricultural  interests  clamoring  for 
tariff  protection. 

The  first  new  corn  of  the  sea.<;on  ar- 
rived this  week  and  sold  at  76c.  It  wa.^ 
a  week  or  more  earlier  than  usual. 
Most  of  the  corn  is  now  past  frost  in- 
jury, the  recent  hot  weather  having 
ripened  it  off  fast.  Visible  supply  of 
corn  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time  and  there  is  not  much  feeling 
that  prices  are  likely  to  go  higher 
soon. 

Acti\1t>    tn  Hog  Futures 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  es- 
tablished farmers  saw  a  price  effect 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  the 
futures  market.  As  the  time  came  to 
close  out  September  options  there  was 
a  scramble  for  hogs,  especially  the  me- 
dium weights  and  cash  prices  were 
held  at  a  higher^  level  than  would 
otherwise  have  prevailed.  In  fact  the 
Chicago  top  wa^  held  near  the  tops  at 
eastern  markets,  where  it  is  ordinarily 
.'Wii75c  lowei.  During  the  week  there 
were  62  car-lot  sales  in  the  future.= 
market,  the  largest  week  on  j-ecord. 
Most  of  the  t lading  for  September  de 
livery  during,  the  past  few  months  was 
at  a  range  of  SP  .50 .;  10..50,  .so  the  .sell- 
ers who  ha<:  to  deliver  lost  money. 
Biir  Break  In  I.dmh<i 

Lambs  art  .-diing  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  lftl4  the  market  having 
worked  steadily  downward.  The  de- 
cline this  week  wa?  SO'-i  7.5c.  and  at  the 
close  packet.-  weie  able  to  secure  the 
best  sorted  killing  lambs  at  around 
$7.75,  though  small  lot  sales  of  special- 
ties kept  top  quotations  up  to  J8.  Av- 
erage price  for  the  week  was  ST.S.^,  3.'>c 
off  from  las:  week.  Receipts  continue 
liberal,  with  121.000  here  this  week 
again.st  11.-).(kv.  Ja^it  week.  Lamb  is  the 
cheapest  thini.  available  in  the  meat 
line. 

Fewer    Cattle   Offered 

It  was  a  pretty  good  cattle  market 
all  week,  though  slow  at  mid-week. 
This  loss  war;  lecovered  later,  and  the 
close  was  .ationg  at  an  advance  of 
about  BOc  ovei  last  week.  Best  steers 
this  week  bi  ought  $13.  that  price  being 
paid  for  yeai  ling*:.  There  were  Jewish 
holidays  thif  week,  as  there  will  be 
next,  and  al.  that  saved  the  market 
was  a  marked  reduction  in  leceipts. 
Only  44,000  weie  received  lure  against 
.Vt.OOO  last  week  With  cooler  weather 
the  market  ma\-  be  expected  to  do 
better  though  it  is  pointed  out  that 
prices  are  nfiw  relatively  high.  Av- 
erage price  of  steers  this  week  was 
$11.05,  a  gain   of  20c  over  last  week. 

Chicago,   .Sept.    27,    1930  Wat.son 
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Prodiice  Market  Review 

•T'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  wa.= 
*  unsettled  dtiiing  the  past  week. 
The  sentiment  was  affected  by  the 
spot  and  future  options  at  Chicago 
which  reached  the  lowest  point  for  the 
year  and  reflffted  a  panicky  condition. 
Trading  foi  thi  week  was  unusually 
quiet.  This  <iuletr.ess  i?  attributed  to 
the  combined  effect  of  several  factors, 
buyers  unwUllnc  to  anticipate  requlre- 


iiient.--  on  a  declining  market,  prevail- 
ing warm  weather  unfavorable  to  good 
consumption,  two  Jewish  holidays  the 
lirst  half  of  the  week  and  depressed 
industrial    conditions. 

The  market  at  the  close  o;  the  week 
wsis  in  a  somewhat  steadier  position. 
Sentiments  showed  some  improvement 
and  a  'v  to  Ic  advance  was  registered 
on  all  markets.  F  ancy  fresh  eggs  were 
in  demand  and  sold  readily.  Average 
offerings  of  fresh  eggs,  which  can  be 
replaced  by  short  held  and  storage 
goods,  accumulated  and  were  slow  sale. 

The  egg  market  in  New  York  de- 
clined during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  but  was  steady  at  the  close. 
Nearby  hennerj'  whites  closely  select- 
ed extras  dropped  about  2c  while  av- 
erage extra  declined  4c.  Prices  of 
white  eggs  from  the  nearby  sections 
ranged  from  20  n  46c  per  dozen  ac- 
cording to  grade,  while  brown  eggs 
brought  25(i}'41c.  Mixed  colors  sold  at 
19<ii30c  and  Pacific  coast  white  eggs  at 
30  ft;  44c. 

Butter  Drop* 

Butter  prices  dropped  sharply  in  the 
leading  markets  during  the  past  week. 
The  decided  weakness  in  eggs  both  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  new  low 
price  on  wheat  and  other  commodities 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market. 
There  was  a  general  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  market  and  buyers  limited  their 
purchases  to  immediate  needs.  Ninety- 
two  score  butter  closed  at  40^c  in 
New  York  and  at  39'*;C  in  Philadelphia. 

The  live  poultry  market  In  New 
York  was  weak  and  prices  dropped 
sharply.  There  was  no  trading  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  due  to  the  Jew. 


ish  holidays  and  supplies  accumulated. 
Colored  fowl  were  weak  and  sold  at 
a  wide  range  of  prices  but  Leghorns 
held  firm.  Leghorn  fowl  sold  at  17  p 
21c  per  pound,  colored  fowl  at  23W26c, 
and  chickens  at  20'<i  30c.  Dressed  poul- 
try was  in  light  supply  with  most 
nearby  receipts  consisting  of  broilers. 
Fowl  were  in/very  light  supply.  Broil- 
ers ranged  from  25'i(35c  per  pound. 

The  potato  markets  in  the  East  held 
abotit  steady  after  the  recent  decline. 
Late  in  the  week  shipping  point  mar- 
kets reported  an  improved  demand 
and  somewhat  higher  prices.  Prices 
of  eastern  potatoes  ranged  from  $1.75 
'rt'2.25  per  hundred  pound  sack  in  most 
markets  but  only  fancy  stock  brought 
the  top  quotation.  Supplies  in  the  large 
city  markets  were  moderate  to  liberal. 
Prices  at  Maine  shipping  points  ranged 
from  $1.45'((1.S5  per  100- pound  sack 
f.  o.  b. 

The  apple  markets  were  very  dull 
during  the  past  week  and  the  demand 
was  limited.  The  warm  weather  was 
unfavorable  to  good  consumption.  The 
general  price  range  on  the  fall  varie- 
ties is  50c''r$1.25  per  bushel  with  a  few 
lots  of  choice  stock  as  high  as  $1.50. 
Much  of  the  fruit  being  loaded  in  the 
Martinsburg  district  ranged  from  2  to 
2%  inches  in  size.  Grimes  Golden  of 
that  size  were  selling  at  $2.25  per  bar- 
rel f.  o.  b.  but  Jonathan  sold  at  $4.2.5. 

W.  R.  W. 


O 

PEED    KASZET 

The  following  quotations  are  for  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  September  25.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  They  show  the  approximate 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  100-lb.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carlots  arrival 
draft  basis  delivered  on  track  at  Phila- 
delphia  and   Scranton   rate   points: 

Bran.     S36.60'!i<29:      standard     middlings. 


LIVESTOCK 


nTTSsvmoB 
c«ttu 

While  receipts  here  were  only  56  car- 
ioads  western  points  had  liberal  supplies 
of  grass  cattle,  and  buyers  were  all  get- 
ting offers  of  bargains  at  these  markets. 
Result  was  very  slow  trade  here  at  prices 
which  looked  a  quarter  or  more  lower  on 
■lonie  kinds  but  about  steady  on  others. 
Two  carloads  of  thick  heavy  grassers  but 
<ame  of  them  rather  plain  brought  $8.75. 
which  was  the  top  figure  aside  from  a  few 
liend  at  $9.  Good  grassers.  fat  but  noi 
*o  ripe,  could  be  had  at  $8.25e8.50.  both 
handy  and  weighty  kind.  Plain  heavy 
^iteers,  or  those  with  some  weight  but  lack- 
ing  fat.   were   verj-   dull    and   lower.     Few 

■  •f  them  could  get  bid.»  above  $7.50  per 
•  UT..  though  held  at  ISi&S.i?.  Decent  light 
;ind  handy-weight  killer?  brought  ST.SOlg) 
7.75.  with  ordinary  kind  around  the  $7 
mark  and  course  and  ininnion  $6@6.S0.  A 
few  Inferior  .steers  sold  on  down  to  $4''(i5. 
not  go«)  for  killers  or  anybody  else.  Go<jd 
heifer."  were  rather  scarce  and  sold  at 
about  la^t  week's  price*,  hulk  of  fat  kind 
arotind  $7.  a  few  975-pound  thick  heifers 
up  to  $7.otl.  Fair  klller.f  brought  $6.25« 
fi.SC".  and  common  light  t4'iio.  Cows  were 
lower,    with    few    good    •'iiough    to    bring 

■  •ver  $,'  per  iwt.  Canneri»  i»old  largely  at 
*2.50«f2.75.  a  few  $363.25  that  were  u 
little  fleshier.  Bulls  were  malnlv  of  bol- 
.-ignn  quality  at  S5'n5.50.  an  occasional 
hutcher  bull  at  »6'o6.25  and  few  above  the 
outside   figure. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers  None  here. 

Choicr-    .Qteers        %$  75'g)  9  00 

tJfH-id   to   choice.  l.iNO  lb». 

'"■  over     8  2&<0i  8  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  7^in  g  25 

Plain  heavy  steers    7  00®  7  50 

Choi.e  hundy-welght  steers  ..  8  25-®  8  60 
CooA  butcher  .iteera,  1.000  to 

^1-lB"    'he 8  OO'tf  8  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  soig)  g  OO 

Ordlnan*  to  fair,  do 6  76®  7  25 

Common,   do. 6  009  6  60 

fiood  light  butiher  steers   7  BOH  7  75 

Fair  to  good  light   steers   7  00©  7  60 

Common  to  medium,  do.   6  COO  6  75 

Inferior    light    steers    4  00^)5  00 

J*«<>e"    Nominal 

*'«'^>''«"«    Nominal 

«  hoice  fat  heifers     7  oo@  7  60 

Good   to  choice  heifers    6  50©  7  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  00®  5  00 

Chi.lce    fat    cows    5  00®  5  60 

Goi>d  to  i'hoi<-e  fat  cows  4  sow  5  00 

Fair  to  gi.ixl  cow.s   4  00,4,5  4  go 

Common    to   fair   cows    3  so®  4  oo 

Canners      2  60®  3  25 

Fresh  cows,   calf  at   side   60  00*90  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   6  25®  6  60 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...  6  25®  6  60 

C.ood    h,indy    bulls    6  00®  6  25 

Fair  to  good  bulls    5  so®  6  00 

Common  to  fair  bulls  5  oo®  5  60 

Inferior  bulls   4  00®  5  00 

■on 

M.nday's  .supply  was  light,  about  22 
d..uble-deck  carloads,  but  demand  was  nar- 
iii»  (iiKi  iradp  none  loo  llvelv  at  a  decline 
of  .I'dlOc  from  last  week's  close.  Hogs 
-lumped  everywhere  last  week  and  the 
same  tendency  continued  at  the  opening 
of  thi-  week's  trade.  Good  heavy  and 
handy- « fight  hogs  brought  $1035,  but  "x 
irenie  l.favlej'  would  not  <ommand  quite 
vj  iru.h.  Light  hogs,  around  160  lbs.. 
br...i'.)i:  %9.7l>if}(\.  nccordlng  to  their  m-elght 


and  condition,  while  pigs  ranged  down- 
ward from  $9.60.  Sows  were  all  wanted  on 
the   basis  of   $8.50   for  standard   quality. 

Heavy    $10  OOiilO  3,t 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs 10  SOii  10  35 

Heavy  Yorkers,  166-180  lbs.  ..  10  30«10  35 
Ught  Yorkers,  125-160  lbs.       .     9  75«i:iO  on 

Pigs.  90-100  lbs 9  000  9  50 

Roughs    8  00®  8  50 

Stags    5  OOe   6  <«) 

Sheep  and  XrfMibs 

Monday's  receipts  were  about  16  car- 
loads and  included  several  decks  of  nice 
handy  wethers.  The  sheep  trade  was  very 
dull,  with  orders  few  and  low,  and  sellers 
could  not  get  bids  above  $4  per  cwt.  for 
good  ones.  Inferior  sheep  are  practically 
unsalable,  buyers  refusing  to  hid  on  them. 
Heavy  ewes  would  probably  .«ell  around 
$2.60.  or  $3  If  not  very  heavy.  It  seem? 
that  the  public  doesn't  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  get  cheap  and  wht)le8ome 
meat.  Lambs  were  half  a  dollar  lower  with 
tops  $8.25.  which  took  g<x»d  handy  kind. 
Medium  quality  lambs  brought  $6. 60 W 7  ,50. 
.selling  high  as  compared  with  top.«  be- 
cause of  a  demand  for  light  cuts  carrying 
no  surplus  of  fat.  Culls  brought  $6«i6.5ii 
according  to  quality.  Some  of  the  West 
Virginia  throw-outs  look  like  good  feeder 
lambs,  .selling  at  $6^<i6.50  largely.  A  few 
carloads  of  feeders  have  been  taken  out 
lately  at  $6®6.35. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  75®  4  00 

Good   mixed    3  50®  3  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 3  00®  3  60 

Common    to    fair    2  00®  3  00 

Inferior  sheep   1  00®  2  00 

GiXKl  to  choice  lambs   8  00®  8  25 

Medium,  do 6  SO®  7  50 

Oills  and  common,    do 5  00®  6  5fi 

CalvM 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  yards  was 
the  calf  market,  which  was  active  at  $14 
for  tops.  $9®  12  for  seconds  and  $6'(i8  for 
Inferior.  Heavy  calves  were  verv  dull  at 
whatever  prices  killers  could  be"  indu.cU 
to  pay  as  there  was  no  other  outlet  for 
them.  About  600  calves  were  on  sale.  The 
best  veal  caU-es  looked  cheaper  than  the 
medium   kind. 

O 

XiAVOAlTBB 
Cattle 

Lancaster.  Sept.  29.— Bee£  .steer?  and 
yearlings  were  acUve  at  fully  steadv  prices. 
Best  1.400-lb.  steers  sold  at  $10.26.  Medium 
weight  steers  brought  $9.25®  10  Bulk  of 
.sales  was  at  $7,751^8.60.  Stockers  and  feed- 
ers were  slow  at  about  steady  prices. 

Calves  werp  steadv  with  top  r«>alers  at 
$13.50. 

Roffs 

Hogs  were  weak  to  lower.  Medium  and 
light  weights  were  quoted  at  111,25®  11.75 
at  the  close  of  last  week :  heavv  weiirhts 
$11®11.50. 

O 

OKXOAOO 
Cattls 

•  hlcago.  .Sept.  29— Receipts  totaled  about 
29.fJ00  head.  The  market  was  25®,V»c  low- 
er.   Fair  to  best  steers  sold  at  $S*i  12.60. 

■or* 

About  42.000  head,  including  15.000  "di- 
rects," made  up  the  s\ipply  of  hogs.  Mar- 
ket 16®40c  lower  with  top  at  $ini,-.  Bulk 
"Old    at    $8.25®9.80. 

■beep 

With  30,000  head  on  sale  tho  nibrkei  was 
steady  to  a  quarter  lower.  Nathe  lAm>>s 
are   quoted    nt    f3®S. 


$26.60;  flour  middlings.  $32.60:  cotton«^J 
meal,  43  per  cent.  $39:  gluten  fped  MsvJ 
.No.  2  white  oats,  riKr;  No  0  ?Si  J 
<orn,  $1.06'.e.  '  "   ^*"''l 


Produce  Quotations 

PHTLASEZiPHIA 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  42>..((t4j,iJ 
92  score,   41 'ic;   90  .score.  38c.         ''      ""  ) 

Em-— Fancy  select,  36®  40c;  extra  firm  J 
32c;    firsts,    28c;    .seconds.    17''y20c.  \ 

Poultry.— Live  fowls.  17'S29r-  broiletJ 
IS'craOc:  old  roosters,  15®  18c;  pigeons  di-J 
15i&25c;    ducks.   15&20c;   turkevs    Ififl'iv 

Prnlts.— APPLES.  N.  J.  &  p.^..  :.,  b"^,  , 
various  varieties,  mostly  40'f(5iic  GRAPEa 
Concords,  Dela.,  12-qt.  bskts..  mtiiyl 
New  York,  40c.  PEARS.  N.  J  s.  bf.ki.1 
Kelffera,  25'!i50c.  PEACHE.S.  N.  J.  &  "a 
'A    bus.    bskts..    Elbertas.    SKil.G.^. 

Vegetables. — BEANS,    (snap),    N.    j 
bskts.,    green.    35®75c;    wax.   poor    25i<rT(k1 
LIMA     BEANS,    N.    J..     %    bskts.,'    404i75, 
BEETS,    Pa.    &    N.    J.,    per   bunch    lav 
CARROTS,  Pa.  ft  N.  J.,  per  bunch,  'l«">i;^ 
CELERY,   N.   J.   hearts,   per  bunch    "©j 
CORN,  N.  J.,   H  bskts,  10«i35c,    CABBAGE 
Pa.  &  N.  J.,  '-H  bskts.,  25®  40c.    ESCAROLE 
Pa.,    bus..    20®30c.     EGG    PLANT.    N 
i^     bskts.,     15®>35c,      LETTUCE,    N,    J 
N.  Y.,  crates.   Big  Boston,  Sift  1,50.  PAR, 
LEY,   Pa.&N.J..   bu.,   curly,  ,50''!  75c    PEf'l 
PERS,  N.  J.,  Ni  bskts..  15fi30c.    SPINAG 
N.    J.    &    Pa.,    bus.,    25®50c-.     SQL'ASH    xl 
J.,   %   bskts..    white,   30''u40c.    TOMATOEt 
N.    J.    ft    Pa..    \    bskts..    laciiil-    POTAl 
TOES,    N.    J.,    S,    bskts.,    Cobblers  .No    li 
65® 75c;    Pa.   ft   N.   J..   100-lb.  sacks  rouni 
whites    and     Cobblers.     $1.85''a2.     SWEEl 
POTATOE,    N.    J.    ^s    bskts.,   yellowa   nJ 
I's.    50®75c. 

X.AHCASTEB 

Batter. — Country  butter,  45'g50c;  eta. 
ery   butter.   47®  .VK-, 

Ejgs.— Fresh.    40'ii  45c. 

Dressed     poultry.  —  Chickens,     11.25^1 
each;    springers.    60c® $1.25    each;    duck 
$1.50® 2.50   each:   squabs,    25'a50c  each 

rmlts.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  ®  20c  '4  pa 
PEACHES.  20®26c  qt.  PEARS.  lO^loc  qd 
box.  GRAPES.  eeSc  lb.  PLUMS,  lOfJlSJ 
•It. 

Vegetables.— BEANS,    tstring),   20*25c 
peck.     BEANS.    (Lima).    18'ilL^k■    pint   bts 
BEETS,    SigSc    bunch.      CABBAGE.    g915( 
head.     CARROTS,    8®10c   bunch,    CAVLI| 
FLOWER,  20®40c  head.    CELERY,  WIS 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    3®8c   each. 
PLANTS,     10®  20c    each.      ENDIVE,    5a& 
head.     LETTUCE.    5®lSc   he.id,    ONI0N9 
20®25c   '4   pk.    POTATOES.  15^il^)r  'i  pk.| 
$1.26®  1.60  bu.  ."^WEET  POTATOES.  25«9 
\'t  pk.    PEPPERS.  2@5c  each.    PARSLEVl 
2® 6c  bunch.    PEAS,   30® 35c   'j    pk. 
ISHES,  5®  8c  bunch.  SPINACH.  i:«15o 
pk.     TOMATOES.    10W15C    pt.      TVRNlPa 
16c    '«    pk.     CORN,    sweet.    SS'iS.'ic  d.W 
MUSHROOMS.   25®30c  pt.   RHl'BARE   ^ 
8c  bunch. 

rOBK 

Batter. — Country.    40®  46c:    separator 
®66c. 

E»gs.— Fresh.  36®  42c:  pullet,  25e30c 

Poultry — Hens,    20® 24c;    springers.  25"j 
28c;  dressed  hens,  75c'a$1.75  eacii:  «rr!nf| 
ers.  dressed,  60c®$l.60, 

rrvits.— APPLES.  10® 20c  >4  pk.  '5c^ 
$1.75  per  bu.  PEARS.  10c  box,  15c  .  pi^ 
PEACHES.    20®35»'    '*    pk. 

VeraUbles.— POTATOES.  10''fl8r  \  pK| 
85c®$1.25   bu.   CABBAGE.  5«13c  h<l, 
ERY.    5®  15c   stalk.   LETTUCE,   M"2ii.    ti<i 
CARROTS,    5c    bunch.    BEET.>^     ,V   bi-r.! 
CAULIFLOWER.    8®  10c    head     SPl.VAi 
aoc  »4   pk.   BEANS,   (strlngless).  ^'ii^^ 
pk.  LIMA  BEA.V8.  20'(i3(1c  pt.  TOiUTOE^ 
15®30c     \     pk.      PEPPER.''.     2   1  3.     «< 
PICKLES,    10®  12.-    <loz,.    85c. I  $1    per    V<| 
ITBW    TOBX 

Batter. — Creamery,  higher  than  exiri.4 
39»...®40c;  Hrsts.  38'<i39';r:  .secmul.*.  33*i34^ 

Eggs.— White,     nearby,    .ireragc    ?xtr 
37®41c:  extra  flrst.s.  29®.IV:  llr.'i.'^   .'7»i'>l 

PnUts.— APPLES,  bskts.  Sn  &  En  n.i« 
ed  varieties,  25c«$2.  CRABArPI.KS  •>a.'H 
ern.  12-qt.  b.okt.s..  25'i75.  l'KA(."KE.'f 
western  N.  Y..  Elherta.  bus.  b.^kl-  fl  " 
2,75. 

VsffstablM.— BEAN.->.     nearby      'l.'- 
My\f!    pkgs.,    flOc4i$1.75.     BEET.<    .^     V 
N.  J.,  cut.  bskf..  50®7.V.    CABBACK    nf>i- 
by.    bbl..    $lnl.fiO.     CARROT.''    N     ^      '"' 
bskt  .      M'n«5<.       CAl'LIFLOWKH      L 
(rate.    75c®$1.75.     CELERY.    N     ^      l"[f 
crate,  7,t<''')  $1..%.    CUCrMBEH?;   I-   I     '  ■'*  ; 
$1®1,50.      EGG    PLANT,    .lor.scy,    tv-ht 
crate.    50*i  75<\     LETTUCE.    N.    Y     ■  rt 
bskt..    $l'i«2.     PARSLEY     Jci  hc>     Iwki . 
®75c.    PEPPERS,  Jersey.  Imlln.  -•    -'<^',»1 
ROMAINE,    Jersev.    crt..    Sl-M  »'     ."rifl 
ACH,      nearby,      crt.      or     b.^ki  ,     l.""';;1 
SQUASH.    Jersey,  yellow  ati.l  white.  bcK., 
.'iO®75c.      TOMATOE.*,    Jerticy.    -I'-'it    ''^•j 
.V)c®$l.       TURNIP.",      nearby,      P.tili.'.iM 
bbl.,   $1W1,25.    WATERCRES.''.    !'•'   '''""' 
es,    $2.S0®.S..'>0,     POTATOE."'.    L    I     ^' 
160-lb.   .sack.s,    3$®3.35:    Jersey  .N>   ]i  ^^i 
lb.    sacks,    $2® 3.25.     JSWEET    r(->TAT(iK1 
Jersey.    No.    1,    bskt,,    «  l'.";'"- 
PXTTSBVBOK 

Bi>tur Nearby    tub?,    92    s v.ic    .xirt^ 

;ffli,c:  standard.*.  38\c:  H9  .'core  3^' 
■•core,  34'4C. 

Bnr*.— Nearby  tlrsts.  second-hand  cAte 
27'4c;  extra  firsts,  new  ca.«es,  2S'-.'--  "•"«''! 
hennerv    whites.    34c.  ,  ,, 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy.  1'5.  :  '>''•=';; 
20® 22c:  Leghorns,  12'*il6c:  col.  rcl  fP"';* 
ers.    24®26c:    medium,    2iv.i2.'!c:    I^*-*^'' 
17®20c:    old    roosters,    14c;    ^Pr""^   ' 
15c:    ducks,    IJSwaOc:    plgeon:=,    .1.'''"^" 
rwlr:  turkeys.  30®J6c. 


CHICAGO   OAIH   OBAIN 

ClilcHgn,  .Sept.  JS.  Tl.c  f'""",'"^  .^- 
prices  ruled  here  today:  N'V  2  yllow  'l?^. 
S3i.''»85c:  No.  2  whiti^  -on..  S"""!"'  l.  d 
mixed   ...rn.    S3<  :   No    :'  whIK 


[Representative 
Wanted! 


A  most  unnvoal  opportonity  now 
men  lor  live  wire  men  who  have 
^e  acquaintance  among  farmer! 
uii  who  are  willing  to  work  all  or 
ro»re  time.  An  opportunity  to  boUd 
UP  »  pro&table  a:id  permanent  bnai- 
nesi  i-^  District  Bepreientative  for 
I  compl'^te  lino  o*  farm  seeds.  This 
company  is  an  oW.  reliable  concern 
(iirorably  known  thronghont  the 
Salt  and  liberally  advertised.  Bep- 
reienutlves  are  given  every  asslst- 
ince  possible  with  complete  sales 
outfit*.  Start  early.  Wirlte  today 
for  fall  information.  Address 
Its  171,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
Plnsbargli,   Pa. 


HORSES 

I  inUAI.  PUBLIC  BALE  FEBOHESOK  MARES, 

ll1llif«,    Vnii  f    StallionH,     Weducwdu.v,     Oct,     29 

I  Catalog   on    reqiii-sl. 

|l,  S,  CORSA,  Whitehall,   Xllinoii 

CATTLE 

BUCK   &    DOE    SUN    VALLEY    FAKHS 
Btirfonl  Cattle- -Poland-China   Hofn     HarapaUre 
|k»    Iinfi    Huntm.  THE    SAINT    AMOOX 

(OmXY.  Mortonville,    Pensa. 

I,  (.POLLED  HEKEF0HO8.— A  lloc  selectiOB. 

I  tn.  b^iferi.,    biilU.     Come    or    write 
eiiu.   D     OILL.  Millenport,    Chis 

Angus  Cattle  "7'ir.""* 

Inlt  EAVAKD    BROS..  Waynesburc,    Pa, 


HEIiP 

I  5,1XTK1>.     Inninr    to   farm    on    .lO-SO    basin    to 
iptrjii-  Imi  I   r.     fiirm    In   .SuiiitTi'i't    roiinty,    Cau 

Sn  Uiuiii.  mI     a«^.l>tBnl'e     tn    Hip     rii:lit     piirty. 
till'    r.'X    IT';.    WiiiillMT.    I'lniiii. 

FOB   TBB   HOMB 


URS  -  K' I'liiii;  lit  harKuiii,  Col. .red  Wofil  for 
Elcv    >'  I'.     ;..   Mil.     Stiiiipl('.i     Fri-e.  H.     A. 

I  Kuiitli     >:ir       l'..ix    v.     Ilnrnion.v,     .Mniiic. 

HAY  AND  OBAIH  WASTED 

■a.\IE1)      llii.i,    Craiii.    I'otal.u*.    .Vpid.-n.    Cab- 
. '*«    on!-'         CrirloadH.      Va}      lii^clip^t      inariiet 

S(w.  Alfiilra    Hay   for   sale.    rtMts'.nnble    iirlc(?s, 
.    t  llaiiiil;.>ii   0..,.    New   Caxllo.    I'a. 

AOEBTS 

liLtBT  riioii.n— >i.\KK  .monky;  sei.i.  itis- 

lU  Ilre«>  r,i'.rli-!«.   Linccrlr.    Hi>»1<t.v,   lilalik.'ta, 
I  Ki  Sliiri>,    ('hrl>tnmK    Oardu,     Kiill    at    spare 
»     Suii.|.)t-.      fiirnlslifil.  Write       today. 

J  rltI(l)urll^.    Ci>.,    Trrnton,    N     J. 

I  fi.VTED      Inriiipr  reproKentallvi.*  fur  part  time 
I  w*  H.irk      \ll    ilalrMiii'n   and    itoiilti^'int'ii    prns- 
•■'•    i;.|..  It    biislni.!"*.    .Arthur    B.    Morgan.    1U9 
I ''h'ti  Court.    Iliintlnston,    Went    VIrKlnIa 

MISCEIJiAtrEOUS 

»HT  1JL.\.MK  THE  BULL  when  jroiir  cow  doe 
I  "(MfMl?  I  ...  Ciiw  ratrh  1  lioiir  before  Kerrlcte. 
Will-  ir  \  . -r  money  tMirk:  80  lenta  for  one 
7",  I;.!k)  i..r  the  i-ow.s,  i><i«t|iald.  Wmidatock 
[i™.  limit.    2.    It.ix   r*  r,    Itpntiin,    WnshlDCton. 

nu  lii:\  ri,ii|>Kl>.  xU  I'li<iU>-.\rl  prlnt.s  uiid 
Wiknr  M.iKar-liie.  'JSc,  I'hotu-Art  Mnlsheri-. 
""'""."11,     Kiiiisax. 

ht\(T    „f     i.,\U(;k     f()I'I..\U     and     I.ori'ST 

\i!^'".   \iira,-    walnut    trvex,    80    iiu-bCK    around. 
\>^  rr.i„.,    lluviT,    I'u. 

rjiTn.MliM}  MKTHOD.S,-   Wal.r.   Dry  Land 

'«  Mi,.»  s.,1.,  Sind  f.ir  parlli'UlarM,  Clie«tfr 
^lUII.   \v,  .t   .SprinirtlcM.    .Ma.-s 

'^ia,   V.'KK    CI.OTIII.NM,    lirill'.KK    (idOIlS, 

\mny     r..';,.,l      pil,|.,<.      s I      f.ir      lH«ikltt. 

'Mi-lmir  l.f  ..  .  r.47  f.mrt  Xt..    llri«.kl>n.    N  V. 

^>iJX  .\.M  imK  lirsiXKKS     i:«rn  liiinw.<llat. 
?■  larti,  111;  r-.       Kriicitl     Coiintryiiian,     U4t4     S 
i;^"!..   .s-i„.ii«...    N.    Y. 

Jl.1.  RonnNT,,  3  plv.  $l..-!5  per  roll    Prepaid. 
I  "*•  lor  ut.  liar.    Wlnlker   Bros..    Mlllla.    .MaM. 

M[liTnKSI'\s.-i  SKINS  WatiTpr....f,  T.'.c  d..7<Mi. 
I  '  ""llJ.    l'  "iiliiln,     r.i. 


^TW 


ARRET 
PLACE 


Bv  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


LETTERS  from  readers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  indicat*"  that 
there  are  many  who  do  not  undei- 
stand  market  quotations.  On  the  mar- 
ket page  of  thia  paper  are  printed  the 
prices  at  which  butter,  eggs,  poultry 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  selling  in 
several   markets. 

In  the  large  city  markets  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  butter  is 
sold  by  grade.  Ninety-two  score  butter 
i:i  generally  the  basis  of  sale  and  be- 
low this  comes  91-score  and  so  on 
down  to  86-score.  The  butter  is  packed 
in  tubs  and  the  price  quoted  is  the 
price  per  pound  in  wholesale  lots.  The 
grade  is  definite  and  92-score  butter  in 
New  York  is  the  same  as  92-score  but- 
ter in  Chicago  or  any  other  market. 
The  grade  is  based  on  flavor,  texture, 
color  and   other  technical   factors. 

If  92-score  butter  is  quoted  at  40c  a 
pound  it  means  that  if  the  farmer 
shipped  tha.t  grade  of  butter  to  the 
market  he  would  probably  receive  40c 
a  pound  for  it,  minus  the  commission 
for  selling  and  his  transportation 
charges.  The  lower  grades  sell  at  cor- 
respondingly lower  prices,  expect  on 
occasions  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
the  lower  grades.  One  important  fact 
to  remember  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  is  Issued  weekly  and  due  to 
the  time  required  to  print  and  distrib- 
ute it  the  prices  are  not  those  of  the 
day  previous.  Markets  change  quickly 
which  means  that  the  price  when  you 
ship  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the 
prices  which  appear  in  the  paper.  The 
prices  if  followed  from  week  to  week 
show  whether  they  are  rising  or  fall- 
ing and  the  Produce  Market  Review, 
which  is  also  printed  on  the  same 
page,  gives  explanations  and  reasons 
for  the  advance  or  decline. 

Variation   in   Prices 

Poultry  prices  are  also  the  price  per 
pound  on  the  wholesale  market  and  as 
in  the  case  of  butter  the  grower  would 
receive  this  price  minus  his  commis- 
sion and  other  charges.  Egg  prices  are 
based  on  the  dozen  in  case  lots.  Grades 
of  eggs  are  not  uniform  in  the  various 
marltets  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
comparisons  of  prices. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  are  also 
on  the  wholesale  basis  except  in  the 
smaller  markets  such  as  York  and 
Lancaster.  In  the  latter  cities  they 
represent  sales  at  the  Market  Houses 
and  are  really  retail  prices.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  they  represent 
sales  to  large  retailers,  grocers,  chain 
stores  and  other  large  buyers  who  pur- 
chase a  dozen  packages  to  a  carload. 
Naturally  the  price  averaues  lower  in 
large  quantities  than  it  does  when  the 
sales  are  made  direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  variation  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  far  a."i  quality  is  concerned  is 
so  great  that  the  farmer  can  hardly 
realize  it  unless  he  sees  the  goods  be- 
ing sold.  The  prices  printed  in  the 
Penni'ylvania  Farmer  are  thtjse  that 
the  farmer  would  receive  if  he  shipped 
to  the  markets  named  on  the  days  the 
prices  were  gathered  and  if  his  pro- 
duce were  of  the  same  quality  us  that 
quoted.  From  this  price  commission 
charges  of  about  10  per  cent  as  well 
as  transportation  charges  would  be 
deducted. 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word  -  -  per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $l.2U 

lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con< 
secutive  insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AdvertUetnenta  In  Ihesf  criliitnn^  cjver  farina  for 
«alp  or  wanted,  help  or  tiituatious  wanted,  pctn.  haj. 
»e<HlK,  bnney.  us-d  Implfmrnia  and  macLinery.  In 
fact  anytbiOK  that  the  fanner  wiohea  to  buy.  nell 
or    f\cDuiiKf. 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Cuimt  Bi>  one  word,  each  Initial,  ahbreTlatlon  and 
nnnibcr.  iucludinc  name  and  addres.s  All  adver- 
ti-.-ciiieota   aet   in  unUorm   Kiyle,   no  dUpUy   type   or 

illii..tratlon.<i. 

Orders,  di^mntlnuancea  and  chance  of  copy  nm-i 
reach  u«  Thursday,   ten  days  previous  to  duti  of  is-   .• 


FA&K    LAITD 


PEHNSTIiVANXA 


172  ACIIKS,  $4.«i.-)  l.NCO.MB.— Wonderful  pro- 
duc4-r  will  delight  itn\  r.-iil  furiiicr  and  ntake 
liiiii  inflfpcndent;  near  <  hnrcheM,  schtHilN.  riiar> 
ki'ts  nitd  aiiiiiKeiiD'iil!':  cniull  home  In  •■xcellent 
itiiidllion.  Rood  -HIX72  (i-iiieiit-liaxi'inent  burn. 
»llo,  other  building..!;  iilie  lot  fruit,  erowing 
timber,  atream  in  imsture,  12U  ui  r>'>  fertile  (iU- 
ugv.  «;ii(«l  value  at  $(i.WM»,  part  lash.  If  settled 
Hct.in  will  iiu-iude  .'1  lutrsei*.  7  ti»ws.  ;i  heifert*.  (i 
hogs.    1i."»    hen",    c-orn    planter.    eii^ilai;e    tutler, 

frain    binder    and    drill,     manure    xpreiider.     full 
liie     iiiarhiiiery     uiid     tuoln.     !,■>    aiTe>     <iatr*,     17 
aires    wheat,     i;5    airea    <Tim.    J."!    hay    and    acre 

i>itatoeK,  F.  r.  Ilainei',  Bonib-d  .Stniut  -Vgint, 
'reebure,    I'a. 

W)7  ACUK  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.— Coal 
Mine,  8  Oil  Wells  and  %  royalty  coen  with  farm. 
-'  c<ial  velna,  4-ft.  ojH-n  with  drift,  work  for 
4  men;  Mplemlid  coal  tipple,  steel  rail  and  coed 
cars.  A-l  marketa;  about  lUU  acre«  fur  pota- 
ti'e.s  and  Kciieral  crops,  SScow  iiasture.  ;.'  sireanui, 
lot  |iust  (init>er  ready  to  market:  excellent  S- 
riKim  bouse,  hath,  cas,  Koud  0<):i(iO  bank  bam, 
4  riMtm  buncalow,  etc:  only  mile  town,  ilhould 
be  Koial  value  at  double  low  iifiie  fUliOO.  part 
(-ash.  Kuiiiiuiient  reasonable  if  wanted,  send  for 
plii.to.  Roland  Everton.  Bonded  Struut  Agent, 
104    W,    DIaiunnd    St.,    Kutler,    I'a, 

SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW  1030    CATALOGUE    of 

Lancaster   County    Farnia  and    Hoinea   c-ontaininf 

desrrlpiion  and  prices  of  77  projwrtlea,  McClure 
Bros,,    (Juarryville.    I'a. 

SALK,  BARGAIN.— Fully  equipped  choice  dalrj 
farm.  Retail  ntilk  opisirtiinlty.  Box  Thirteen, 
Corry,    I'a. 

MISCEM.AyEOUS  ItAXTOB 

NKW  CATALOG  FAU.M.-*  FOR  S-XiE.— Stocked 
Hairy  and  I'oultry  Farm.  Offereil  complete  for 
alsHit  half  value  of  hou.ie  alone;  140  acres,  applo 
orihard.  other  fniit,  l"t  valuable  wn.sl,  brnok. 
Hear  lake;  1(XJ  aires  tilluMe.  house  for  T'M  hens, 
jrara^r*'.  k*mmI  barn;  picture  dandy  It-riMini  h"iu»e 
witti  ruiiiiiug  water  pg.  ,'i4  Struius  (atalug; 
.Sl.tmo  in.  luiles  I'dO  hen.!.  :;4  ^heep.  i-uw  and 
ln.rse:    oiil\    part    rash, 

P.\.  STATK  IIICIIXVAY  MONKYMAKEU.-  n« 
.\i  res.  rich  biittiini  laud  Hl.'Ug  stnaiu.  i-i.ttnce 
xites  and  stale  road  fnuitaKe  t'nr  mud^tiind:  lity 
iiitirkets  hand>.  i:.'i-ii>w  pa...ture,  est  J. (KM)  tords 
M'.oil,  good  K  room  hnuse  (pi.  tore  pg.  !IJ  Strouts 
latal'.gi  giwMl  ,'iOft.  basement  luini.  etc..  build- 
ings valui^i  |t4,5uu  I'riie  only  *.'.U<)U  including 
team.  11  cattle,  sow.  hens,  lmi>lements,  hay, 
vegetables,  |s>tat.H's.  grain,  etc.;  part  *rtsh.  This 
big  lalulog.  1,000  bargains  is  free.  Write  now. 
Slr.nit  Agency,  14::;:  Bi:.  Land  Title  Bidg,, 
I'liiladelpliia.     I'a, 

.MdNKV  .MAKING  KAIItY  AND  410-.VCRE 
Traitor  Farm.  — Ideal  fur  large  family,  near 
>.h'Hi|ing.  easy  autu  run  iity  of  Wi.OdO:  lUO 
aires  for  cash  crops.  110  ai  re,«  wiNslland,  bal- 
au.e  pasture;  M  apjde  trees,  other  fruit,  good 
IJ  riHim  house,  bath  and  funtai-e,  ciiuvenient 
70  tt,  mreeut  basement  bam.  TA  iptanihlons. 
drinking  cups,  other  buildings  Real  value  at 
fll  (lUO.  only  f:i..'>(iu  neeileil.  If  taken  sism  21 
•  ii«>,  ::i  young  sioik,  traitor  ei|ulpment.  isirn, 
iiats,  iMitatoes.  Vegi-titbles  itnil  hitv  Inrliided. 
J,  K.  Iloailley,  Hiiiiileil  Str.Mil  .\gent,  li,)  Chei.migo 
St  ,    llinuliiiintiui.    N     V. 

STOCK  ANP  GUAlN  F.MlM  of  1'44  a.  res,  lay. 
ing  beautiful,  growing  line  <-rops.  eolonial  brick 
reshtenie.  spleiiilUI  loiation.  Widow's  sai  ritice 
prii  e.  ea..,v  terms  iils.i  iielghlMtr's  farm  50 
iiiTi*^,  hterooin  bungiilow.  C,  II  He}  iioUls. 
.^|Mit->lviinia.     Virginia. 


BABT    CHICKS 


H.V.VCKF   FARM   FOR  SAI.K  ill 

Uixer,     W  Itti     lllni-hilier.'l      illlil     i  I 

Fa  tier.    NesUttUlc   ijtatiun.    X 


ling  .<».Mitli  llranch 
"P-,    Cheap,     Wiu. 


FAISMS    anil    HOI  SFS    CIl 
Witiiiir,    CriMe,    Virginia, 


K.VP— F.ai«v    leriiK.    K. 


BAT    AHO    OSAXir 


Foit  SVLK  .Mfalfa.  Timothy.  CloTcr  .Mixed. 
Delivered  pro  es  iiiiotitl.  Write  u*  John  DerllD 
Ilay    Co  ,    1!IJ    North    I'Inrk    Street.    Chicago.    IIL 


PSIHTXHO 


.si'FCI.M.ISTS    IX    FARM    I'UINTING    that    gets 
wti.it     it     go.'s    alter      lte.|iiest    priHifs     I'rintiTiift 

Cm        ,:.-,     |-,-;il.i|ll      \\,.        Jer>e>      Cll\.      N.     ,1 


MARTINS  CHICKS.— None  better.  I'.arred. 
White.  Huff  lloiks.  Reds,  White  Wvaiil.iltea. 
lOe.  Brahmas,  «;iant.s.  I.>c,  White  I,,4.gliiinis  .*n 
oonas,  8c.  Heaty  .Mixe<l,  Oc.  Light  Mixed.  7c 
JOO'.'c  delivery,  (lostiiuid.  .Martin  ,4  Ilatebery, 
Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 

CHICK  rUlCKS  err  (i'j  cents  if  or.lereil  now 
for  sprlne  Khipiuenl.  Itest  i;gg  strain  While 
Leghonis.  Record-s  to  .'ll'U  eggs,  Giiarantieil  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  chicks.  Thoii..aiiils  of 
IHillets,  lu'tia,  cockerels  at  bargain  prl.  es.  Big 
catalog  and  spe<iul  iirice  list  free,  (ie.irge  B. 
Ferris,    (imO    rnimi,    Grand     Rapids.     .Mich 


POVXiTST 


FOR  S\LK, — Hundred!  of  extra  choice,  larga 
trp*  English  Strain  a.  C.  White  Leghorn  Year 
ling  Hens,  tl  00  each.  Shlpfied  on  approral 
Catalog  free.  HiUview  I'oultry  Farm,  Zeeland. 
Mich 

BROWN   AND    WIHTK  I.KiaioRNS.    i;t4;   egg  1 
Auatralorps,     Parks     Ito<'k>.  Vera     Fulton. 

Galllpolis,    Ohio. 

KNGLISH     WHITE     LEGHORNS— I'ullets     and 
CockercU     F.lm^r    Wbla  ler.     Newville,     Pa. 

SEEDS  AHD   HTTBSEBISS 


EARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  90".  pure.  tS.SO 
Sweet  Clover.  0.'i%  purr,  f:s  50,  .VU  00  lb  bushel 
Return  «eed  if  not  satished  Geo.  llowiuau. 
Concordia.    Kansas. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREKS  5c  AND  IP.- 
Yellow  and  ISIikxI  Ri'd  Iieli.i.ius.  Gra|s'\ines.  3... 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  lierries.  pe,  ans 
oniaiiii-ntals.  Free  1  iitiilog  Ti'imess,.,.  Nursery 
Comiuiiiv,     P,o.v    IL'.".     CleMJiiiiil,     T.nu. 

BABM   EQUIP»n;»T 

CRriins  STANCHIONS  are  guarnnieed  ta 
please  tin?  punhaser.  They  are  .shipiied  .subject 
to  trial  In  tlie  buyer's  stable.  The.t  are  right 
Also  stivl  partitions.  st.ill.>  dinl  i.innchioiui 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Cirrlers.  ami 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  tsHikl.t.  Wlnthirip 
W    Dunbar.   Lust  Street.   Forrestvnle    C'lm 

EDUCATIONAXi 


rt'ANTED  I.MMKlilATKLV.  MEN- -WiiMKN  1« 
!I6.  qualify  f.>r  Govei-niiieiit  Jotis  fl^otiiO 
month.  Steady  emplovmeiit:  paid  vacations;  com- 
mon education  siifriclent;  rhiiusands  Needed 
yearly.  Write  oznient  Institute.  3iki.  St  Luula. 
Mo,,    To. Day, 

TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOltACCO,  — Chewing,  .'•  i-.uiid.,  »1.50. 
10.  I'.'iO  llest  Smoking.  Ill,  $J  CNi  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  Pay  Postman.  I  lilted  Fanner", 
Bardwell.     Kentu.  k.i , 

Ol'ARA.VTEED  TiiIiACCO,-  .■«  II. s,  iiiaiiMfaitured 
chewing  or  smoking.  »J  10:  F'Ifty  Cigars.  11.89. 
Pay  when  received.  Carlton  Cigar  C..,  Paducuh. 
Ki  iitu.  k> , 

GEORGIA  BRIGHT  LEAF  SMOKING  TOBAC 
Co.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  Pusi|iaid  5  iHiuoda 
$1,25,    W     \y     Williams,    guitumn.    i.a. 

LEAF  TOIIACCO  Clewing,  .">  11. «,  *l,:;.-i;  10, 
$1' !'.'>,  Smoking,  .".  II.-  ,  .«l,i«i:  lo.  Jtl.T.I  liittcl 
Farmers.    Mailield.    K,» 

IH  CHEWING  or  SMiiKlNG  I'WIST.  »1.00  I're- 
iwid     Ford    Ti.ba.-.o   Co.,    D47.    Pndu.  ah.    Ky. 


ROZTET 


LO.NG'S    PI  RK    IIi)NE\        N.-n    crop.    JIb.    liall, 

ill.l    iNistpnid      Siii.siui  lion    guiiriinte<M      \V      C, 
ong,     Millville.     Pa 

HONEY.      Fi»e  III      pail.     t\  J.'.,      10     lbs  ,     *2.4(> 

rx'stiwld,    Evin   led  or  h  ilk   .^-i.M.    El.    .MiT.  hell. 
Castalia.    Ohio. 


FREE  Trial  on  g.sst  n  rer.-ii.e  til  llis  extracted 
CliHer  Holle.l.  If  pliilsisi.  r.  Mil  !«'.',O0,  B  II. 
Flory.     Pe.|Ueii.     P,i 

lADPEBS 

BXTENSIo.N  i.AliDEIt.S  10  to  iiii  io.it,  De^crli)- 
live     circular'      jii^p.-iid     fr.-igtit     i.ri.-...,     prompt 

.sen  i    e        Ire      I'atf'Ol       Jt-W.ii       I'll... 


UUcrcs— That's  Some  Mileage,  Bill 


By  Leet 
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New,  Free.  ir»-h  from  the  prefij!  .  .  .  KalaxnazooB  30ih  Anniversary  Sale  Book.  Full 

of  surprisei parkling  whh  <olor — aJive  with  NEW  features!   20(1  styles  and  sizes 

of  Quality  S'oves.  Uanges.  and  Furnaces — hiKR***  valaes  than  over — Factory  Sale 
Prices  that  sav^  you  >:,  toi-..  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY  $5 
DOWN  ou  anv  Stove  or  Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size.  Writt  for  this  won* 
derful  XKW  KKEE  Book  Now! 


A  wiilp  \aiin.v  ol  Cabinol  Heaters — the 
NEW  KST  Mylts,  in  Dlack  and  in  rich.  Wal- 
nut ron-i  lain  fcnam.-l  linishef.  Uanrains 
that  will  <)jH?rj  your  tjes.  (Jualiiy  unl>«'at- 
ablf.  Uiin't  "i^J- r  b  Cabinet  Heater  until 
you  riceivfc  tins  NEW  Uuok  and  ctimpare 
Kalamazoo  Quality.  Teiins  an<l  I'riies  with 
utheis.  l»ok  Tlir-jugh  the  Fui'ikh  ..  .S.ciion, 
•oo.      .VE^V   imrT-'vcineiit!! — tasiesi   t<  rms. 

Modem  Coal  iu.d  \Vo<«i  Ilanues,  ami  Com- 
biiialion  Coal  and  *ii\.n  Uan(;<  s,  in  cH'ttcn- 
Ing,  colorful  l-'ori-elain  h^iianiel.  <Your 
•  ■.lioice  of  5  Yxautiful  colors — I'earl  fJray, 
Delft  Blue.  l\or>  Taji.  Nili'  <jir<n.  Ebony 
Black).  NfrW  ta.-_  slov.s,  XE\V  Ka«  lanK'rf, 
and  NEW  '.,)  ranges — all  *n  faomattng 
colors.  Also  \Va«tiingr  -Machines.  KefriKera- 
tor.K,  Kitchen  r^abinelb.  Vacuum  Cleaners 
and  oUier  Householtl  <jood.s — all  at  blK  ftav- 
iniis.  You  j-iniply  can't  afford  to  be  without 
this  Book — it's  thv  best  friend  your  pocket- 
book  ever   had 


Mail  loupor.  ■r<iD.\Yl  This  .Hensatioiial 
NEW  FREE  Anniversary  Book  has  more 
barKainR  than  £<•  bin  -<lores — a  tbrlll  on 
•■very  paK'-  for  thrifty  famille.-*.  750, uOO 
satiNtied  cURtomer.x  have  saved  \a  to  *» 
by  buylnjr  dlr^t  from  the  factory.  Fat^tory 
priies  are  aUMi.v<>  lowest.  There's  nothing 
between  you  «iid  KHlaniazoo  but  the  r«ll- 
road  Iruek*.  KaJaniazoo  terms  are  NOW 
•  afbr  than  e\er  before — .some  as  low  a.s  $3 
down,  $3  moijtlily — and  a  YE\K  TO  I'.\Y. 
No  stove  or  furnace  over  $.'>  down.  Kala- 
mazoo Rlvi.i,  you  30  days'  FUKE  Tltl.\E  In 
your  home,  :;6iJ  days'  Approval  Test,  a  5- 
Year  tiuarantee  on  materials  and  work- 
manship, a  $li"i,i"iO  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  .sallsfartioT. 


Kalamazoo  i-  .  lohe  to  you — all  stoves  and 
ranpes  shipiieo  within  24  hours  from  Kala- 
mazoo. Alirhiiiai..  or  f.aclory  luaiiuli  In 
Utica,  New  Vork.  Furnaces  in  IN  hours. 
No    delay,    ^kf-    dellvi-ry    (fuaranti  .mI. 

Where's  ^o^i^  j..iicil?  .Sinn  tlie  •  oupon 
NOW.  nnd  mul!  toda>.  Modernize  your 
kitchen  wiih  ii  •  olorfiil  Kalaiii.-tzoo  Kange 
— as  easy  to  .■i.^.u  i, s  ii  cbiii.-i  dish.  HiiKht<n 
your  home — hphtt^n  your  work.  .Ml  Kalac 
mazoo  I!nnt»  ■  Hi>-  approved  by  <)<x>(J 
llousekeepinc   Institute. 


"'V 


I'on't  .-^hlvrr  throuRh  another  winter.  Don't 
subject  your  family  to  winter  Ills  and  doc- 
tor   bills — that's    poor    economy.    Nothing 
win  brinK  you  so  much  comfort  and  hap- 
piiiess'    as    a    .NEW    Kalanuucoo    Cahinet 
H'-ater.   Built  like  a   furnace.  Gives  you 
healthful  cir<.:ulatlon  of  warm  air.  Holds 
lire    ovemiKht.     ll«ats    'i    to    6    rooms. 
Your     choice     of      Black      or     Walnut 
rorc«^lain     Enainel-^only     $38.25     up. 
.\nd  just  think,  you  can  order  SOW 
for  only    $.1   down. 

.s.  lid   us  a   rough  .sketch  «.f  the  floor 
("Inn    of    your    home.      We'll    furnish 
you  FREE  plan.s — no  obllfcation  at 
.•ill.   We'll  show   you  hou    easy  It  is 
to  install  your  own  furn.oe — thou- 
sands   have.    You   can    save    (40    to 
fl>')  on  a  Kalamaxo<j  furnace.  £x- 
I'lusivb    Kalamazr>o    furnace    fea> 
t'lres      ale      Uot-Ulasr      Fiie-pot, 
new    ring    type    Radiator,    easy 
.shaking   Orates,  upilglii  Shaker. 
You    can    order    on    t!ic    easiest 
of     terms — this     .VEW     Book 
nlvis  yoij  ftill   Information. 
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You  iiave  heard  oi  Kalamazoo 
(Quality  for  3«  years.  Ivalamazoo 
stoves  and  ranges  aic  built  in  our 
big  i;;  a«re  faotoo.  Kalamasoo 
has  tremendous  bu.\  Ing  power — 
that  means  purchasing  the  best 
raw  materials  hi  lowest  prices. 
Bif  .scale  production  enables  us 
to  iimnufacture  eflli.-lently  at  #x- 
Ueniely  low  cost.  By  selling  dl- 
lect  from  factory  to  you,  elimi- 
nating entirely  all  "in-betwe<;n" 
prolits,  you  get  absolutely  rock- 
boitoni  facioiy  prices.  Underatand 
.\ou  buy  from  a  fa<jtor> — not  from 
a  mail  order  hou.se,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail  house.  'You  get 
lowest  Factory  Prteef. 
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•  ^lulf  N»<w  Tofli.— 
"Tfal4  It  to  )<«  i<rj  harm  tiitt  tb*  KiJ*- 
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AT   present    prices,  you   will   make 
L  more  money  by  grinding  and  feed- 
ing your  wheat  instead  of  selling  it ! 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  says:  "Ground 
wheat  is  worth  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of 
shelled  corn  for  hogs  and  sometimes  gi\es  bet- 
ter results  than  corn."  Kansas  Sure  Agriculture 
College  reports  that  a  bushel  of  ground  wheat 
is  worth  10%  more  as  feed  than  a  bushel  of 
corn  and  that  wheat  has  the  same  nutritive 
value  for  hogs,  beef  cattle,  horses  and  siieep. 

Grinding  Lowers  Cost 
of  Any  Feed 

Experimental  Station  tests  prove  that  the 
value  of  small  grains  like  wheat  may  be  in- 
creased 25%  by  grinding.  Ground  wheat  at 
^i.ooa  bushel  would  prove  to  be  as  economical 
as  whole  wheat  at  75  cents. 

Whether  you  plan  to  feed  wheat  or  other 
grains  you  will  cut  feed  costs  and  build  up 
steers  or  milU  flow  by  grinding  all  your  grains 


and    roughage   with   a  Papec   Hammer-Type 
Grinder. 

Papec  rapidly  grinds  anything  with  io-2o 
tractor  or  similar  power.  Papec's  automatic  gov- 
ernor feed  control  does  away  with  hand  feeding 
and  keeps  the  grinder  running  at  full  capacity. 

If  you  are  interested  in  cheaper  feed  —  and 
who  isn't  — send  for  our  free  Grinder  booklet. 
Tells  how  to  get  more 
money  from  feeding  crops. 
It's  FREE.  Write  today. 


MACHINE  CO 


7610  N.  Main  St. 
Shottsville.N.Y. 

Feed  and  Rough- 
age Grinders 
Ensilage  Cullers 
Hay  Choppers 

G-i8 


GRIND    THE     FEED    YOU    GROW 


CAN  YOU 

AFFORD  NOT 

TO  USE  A 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADER 

condition  of  manure.  Positively  will  not  wrap-convenient  to  load  and  easy 

draft      Has  many  special  feattircs  lonft  desired  by  the  progressive  farmer. 

Investijiate  the  strong  features  of  the  -Son-Mrap'  Spreader. 

Ask  for  New  Bulletin  No.  930 

A.  B.  F ARQUH AR  CO.,  Limited,  Bex  946,  York,  Pa. 

EnRines    -    Boilers    -    Cider  Presses    -    Sawmills    -    Potato  Diggers 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


THE  minimum  risk  in  life,  as  far 
as  making  sure  of  a  living  is 
concerned,  is  taken  by  the  own- 
er of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"family  farm."  If  he  owns  it  outright 
he  is  pretty  apt  not  to  become  involv- 
ed in  debt.  The  famr  usually  is  small, 
and  it  may  not  be  very  productive, 
but  it  solves  the  problem  of  plenty 
to  eat,  something  to  wear  and  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  with  millions  of  people 
there  is  uncertainty  on  those  scores. 
Employers  have  the  say.  or  the  pub- 
lic from  which  they  must  extract  a 
living,  but  the  owner  of  the  family 
farm  is  pretty  secure.  There  is  work, 
and  if  management  is  good  there  is 
an  assured  living.  I  wish  there  were 
so  many  millions  of  such  farms  that 
there  would  not  be  room  for  a  single 
ten-thousand-acre    wheat   farm. 

Russia 

Our  parlor  socialists,  and  some  oth- 
ers who  do  not  like  the  existing  order 
of   things,  praise  Russia.    It  is  hard 
to   learn   the   truth   about   conditions 
there,  because  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple   are    very    ignorant   and   helpless 
and    those    in    charge    of   affairs    are 
very     shrewd.      Doubtless     many    of 
them  are  sincere.  They  want  to  make 
the   world  over  in  their  way.    Their 
need  of  money  compels  them  to  treat 
the  peasant  population  as  serfs,  and 
a  leading  project  today  is  the  use  of 
their  labor  and  of  American  machin- 
ery to  produce  wheat  enough  to  feed 
all  Europe.    They  have  the  land,  and 
they  have    the   soldiers   to   keep    the 
peasants  from  eating  the  wheat,  and 
the  exports   should  soon  provide   the 
gold  the  government  needs  so  badly. 
It  is  entirely  possible   that  within 
three    years    Russia    can    add    many 
hundreds    of    millions    of    bushel*  of 
wheat   to   the   present   world   supply, 
and  the  government  can  undersell  all 
other   countries.     If   they    can    main- 
tain control,  using  the  boundless  land 
resources  and  the  millions  of  workers, 
they  can  convert  wheat  into  the  gold 
they  need,  and  at  the  same  time  cre- 
ate imrest  in  other  countries  that  need 
a  market  for  their  wheat. 


question  is  not  one  of  personal  pref- 
erence, but  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
this  group  will  not  change  its  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  amendment. 
Doubtless   the  group  is  far  larger. 

Midget  Golf 

We    reasoned    that    there   must  be 
something   in    midget    golf  that  was 
not  apparent  to  one  sitting  in  a  car 
by  the  side  of  a  course  and  watching 
others.    Otherwise,   how  account  for 
the  craze?    So  we  invested  fifty  cents 
in    two  tickets  for  a  game.  The  man- 
ager looked   us   over,    seemingly  de- 
cided that  we  would  need  encourage- 
ment to  become  enthusiasts,  and  went 
around  with  us.  He  inclined  to  under- 
coimt  our  scores  for  the  holes,  prais- 
ed our  shots  without  cause,  and  did 
his  full  duty.   When  we  were  through. 
we  still  were  puzzled.    At  the  same 
time  we   tried  to  be  fair  enough  to 
see  that  the  fault  may  not  have  lain 
with  this  game,  and  probably  did  not, 
because    hundreds    of    thousands  are 
giving  time  and  money  to  it.  It  takes 
enthusiasm    to    make    a   go   of   any- 
thing, and  it  was  our  misfortune  to 
find    that   lacking.     If   we    had   been 
more  expert,  enthusiasm  on  a  midget 
scale  might  have  been  stirred. 


At  the   First  Table 

When  the   farm  land  in  some  sec- 
tions of  southern  Europe  was  held  in 
immense    estates     there     was     much  ^ 
wheat  for  export.    After  the  War  a 
great  deal  of  this  land  was  distribut- 
ed to  the  peasants  who  formerly  had 
worked    for   the   landlords.     In    some 
cases  about  as  much  wheat  was  pro- 
duced, but  exports  fell  ofif  for  the  very 
good   reason    that   the   peasants   pre- 
ferred to  cat  the  wheat   themselves. 
They  had  been  confined  to  com  and 
other  coarse  grains  when  they  work- 
ed under  others,  and  now  they  wcro 
free    to    eat    what    they    raised.     Of 
course  they  need  the  money  the  wheat 
would  bring  when  exported,  but  that 
is    their   business,    and    one    likes    to 
think  of  their  eating  at  the  first  Uble 
when  they  do  the  work.    This  sort  of 
thing  is  Uking  place  on  many  farms 
In  this  country  that  are  not  run  prof- 
itably from  a   money  point  of  view. 
The  owners  eat  the  best  they  produce, 
and  eat  as  free  men  should.    It  la  a 
worth-^'hlle  liberty. 

The  Constitution 

The  radio  and  the  newspapers  en- 
able any  man  who  has  plenty  of 
money  to  reach  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  with  his  views  of  what 
the  country  should  do.  Politicians 
know  that  prohibition  is  a  political 
issue  that  can  influence  more  votes 
one  way  or  the  other  than  any  other 
issue  because  it  makes  a  direct  per- 
sonal appeal.  The  national  Constitu- 
tion cannot  be  amended  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
I  vs'onder  whether  any  one  really  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  not  easy  to  name 
over  one-third  of  our  states  that  could 
not  be  brought  to  vote  for  striking 
out  the  prohibition  amendment.    The 


Quarantines 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  Issued  an  Interesting  cir- 
cular containing  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  quarantine  against  the 
Japanese   beetle.    The    conclu.^ion  is: 
"All  present  Indications  wouW  seem 
to  be   strongly  in  favor  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  economic  Importance 
measured  In  terms  of  damage  to  crops 
and  other  valuable  property  and  cost  ] 
of   control  of  the  Insects  under  con- 
sideration   has    been    seriously   exag- 
gerated.    Such   an   exaggeration  has 
resulted  In  establishing  a  foar  com- 
plex among  persons  unfamiliar  with! 
the    Insects   and    their   habits,   which  | 
greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining   revision    of    the    quarantine  | 
regulations  based  on  known  facts." 

It  was  my  duty  for  many  years  to  I 
help  secure  the  funds  and  enforce 
this  quarantine  when  It  wa.s  evident  I 
that  the  beetle  was  bound  to  spread  I 
wherever  conditions  favored  it.  Ir 
have  seen  It  fly  from  the  top  of  al 
tree  to  another  tree  a  hundred  feetl 
away,  and  extermination  wa-  out  o(j 
the  question.  Nurserymen  pointedl 
out  the  huge  losses  they  wciv  s\iffer-j 
ing  from  quarantine  restrict i..n,  buti 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  tnforcel 
the  regulations.  Our  activity  helpelT 
to  produce  the  "fear  complex  in  outj 
side  districts  that  furnished  th.-  nat 
ural  markets  for  the  region  Over 
million  dollars  has  been  .xpondel 
within  the  state  In  this  qinrantma 
work,  and  the  beetle  is  still  movmJ 
Into  a  great  area  outside  of  the  stateJ 
and  one  problem  now  is  to  reduce  th^ 
"fear  complex." 

O 

Thistle  Cutting  Day 

IN  driving  through  some  parts  o 
western  Pennsvlvanla  one  canno 
but  note  the  great  numbers  of  thistie 
going  to  seed;  not  scores,  but  nun 
dreds  of  them.  In  pasture  fu-lds  an 
along  the  roadsides.  They  are  un 
sightly.  Cows  cannot  eat  the  gr  _ 
around  them.  They  will  not  even  i^^ 
the  big  plants  to  brush  the  tlie- 
their  sides  and  legs.  "Fisth--  aio 
jaggly,"  as  the  little  five-yo^n-oM  , 
said.  _  ^^,., 


Why  not  have  "thi.stle  cutting 


next  vear  and  every  year,  when  e     , 
farmer  will  drop  all  other  uoik  .i  I 
cut    every    thistle    on    his    f  uni   ■ 
■A^T-intr  his  Irtll'l 

:inl 


along  any  road  bordering  his  i!»n.i . 
thus    help'  rid     the    comntunit\    ■ 


county  of  this  weed?  Latter  pa  i 
June  or  eariy  July  will  be  m  tim^^^ 
keep    seed    from    ripening    aiici 


June  or  eariy  July  will  be  m  tini 
keep    seed    from    ripening    aiici     ^ 
catch  plants  late  coming  throngn 


caicn  pianis  latc  1........^  ^j- 

groimd.    Come  on!     Let's  ''''^^Ij^.j,,^ 
thistle.*  and  prove  we  are  t'^'^'J:     . 
Peggy  ^t'"'' 


TheTfre^totieDealer 

Will  Save  lS>u  Money 

OY  TAKING  immediate  advantage  of  the  low  prices 
now  being  quoted  by  the  Firestone  Dealer  in  yoiu-  community,  you  can  save  money 
on  tires.  He  has  joined  with  Firestone  in  cutting  costs— reducing  his  overhead  and 
selling  expenses— and  because  of  the  large  volume  of  business  which  he  does  at  a 
very  small  profit  per  sale,  he  is  able  to  sell  you  for  less  money. 


MTENTED 
DOUBLE 
CORD 
BREAKER 


•LBFIBU* 

0«r  TIr*         Mail  Order 
<CMhPHe«>  TlTC 

4.40^r. .$5.55  $5.55 

4.S0.21 6.35  6.35 

4.75.19. 7455  7.55 

"»oo.20 8.15  8.15 

3.25.18 8.98  8.98 

■> 2.521 9.75  9.75 

ri.00.20. .  H>i,  1 2.55  1 2.90 

other  SiMt  Pnyrtlnttttir  Law 
H.  D.  TRUCK  TIRBS 

30x5 19.45    19.45 

32x6 34.10    34.10 

BATTBRIKS 

13-Plate                      II  < 
^^♦'ntlnel 

<^««  0I.OO  tor  Y»mr  Otel  mmttmrm 


Firestone's  lower  manufacturins:  and 
distributing  costs  permit  substantial  savings 
which  are  passed  on  to  you  through  Fire- 
stone's 24,000  dealers  who  get  their  tires  di- 
rect from  nearby  Firestone  warehouses.  This 
vast  army  of  Firestone  Dealers  are  always  on 
the  ground  and  are  equipped  to  orive  the  kind 
of  service  that  motorists  need  an»f  deserve. 

Double  Guar;?^iitee 

Every  Firestone  Tire  bears  the  name 
"Firestone"  for  your  protection  and  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  us  and  the  dealer  who  sells  it. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Firestone  Tires 
hold  all  world  records  on  road  and  track  for 
speed,  safety,  endurance  and  mileage. 

Knoipv-  Exactly  iv^bat  you  buy 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  will  show  you 
cross  sections  of  Firestone  and  other  tires. 
You  can  easily  compare  construction  and 

value  and  recognize  Firestone  advantages. 

« 

Compare  Constmction  and  Value 


MTEMTED 

SOUBLE 
ORD 
BREAKER 


Ttf€^i0M€ 


AMCHOR 


Saper  Heavy  INity 


Onr  Tir. 
<CMh  Prtr«> 


M«i';  Or«J»r 
Snper  Tlr* 


4.a9.aM 


822 


Rubber  Volume. 

Weight 

Wi«hh 

Plies  al  Tread.... 
Cords  per  Inch... 


Our  Ttrm 


IBS  cu.  in. 

16.80  lbs. 

4.75  in. 

6  plies 
2«5.5  cords 


Price ^B..*!."; 


-Waff  Order  Ttrm 


ISO  cu.  in. 

15.B8  lbs. 

4.72  in. 

«S  plies 

24  cords 

8B.35 


Come  in  and  fxamin0*  the  TIrv  fS^ftio, 
the  t'aet»  mpvah  for  thcmsolrv» 


A  "Special  Brand''  tire  is  made  by  some 
unknown  manufacturer  and  sold  under  a  name 
tlial  docs  not  identify  him  to  the  public,  usually 
because  he  builds  his  "first  grade''  tires  under 
bis  OM-n  name. 


4.50-21 ^9.20  $9.75 

4.7519 JIO.20  10.25 

5.00.19 10.95  11.75 

5.2520 12.35  13.65 

5.50-20 13.90  15.15 

6.00-20 14.70  17.10 

6.5019 17.40  18.95 

7.00-20 19.05  23.45 

Oth«>  Sitfg  Pmportion.tfiT   low 

COURIER 

0«r  TIr.  Mei,  Order 
(CMh  Pri«)  Tlr» 

30x31^ .$4.20  $4.20 

4.40-21 4.79       4.79 

4.50-21 5.35       535 


See  the  FIRESTOIVE  DEALER  aad  Save  Money 

Amk  Him  tor  Copw  o/  the  FlRESTO^fE  COOPERATIVE  CATALOG 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


4,'    « 


•V  rr 


DELLINGER 

Hammer  Type 

MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110E 

F.O.B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  Sizes 
to 
Operate  with 

7^  to 
40  H.  P. 


Furnished  with  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


Gcniimc 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADt    MARK    R[C   US    PAT    OfriCt 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

KillsTno Birds  nithOncSumc 


11   ^»  Correct 
\\/%  Mechanically 
'I        A  •mooth  joint 

I  of  irrrat  alrennlli. 

]  I'ard  bf  makrr •  of 
Mtinf   and  farm 

1  rquipment  and 

I  millioQIof 

I  era. 


I. (ink   jlil    I 


Just  a 
Hammer  to 
Apply  It 


Save* 

Bell  Trouble! 
SraU    triHible- 
*'*'     Bonie  W\i  end- 
-j  a  rlinched  »i«e-like  »tip. 
"Ne»erI,rt««;o."  Aik  f«>r"Ilandy 
Parkaire"  of  two  6-in.  joinla 


Wmr   Dciilcr  Sells   li 


ROOF 
SAVERS 


Charles  H.  Spanglo,  Angola,  Ind., 
says:  "I  paid  my  taxes  this  fall 
with  the  dilTerencp  in  price  of  a 
new  roof  and  what  I  paid  for 
American  Liquid   Roof  Cement." 

A  coat  of  this  cement  on  an  old 
roof  will  save  you  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  this 
cement   direct. 

Write  for   literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 

9916  Harvard  Avenue,       Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  fnv  Ciiiinlv  Tl<'l'r. -flii.iMv.-«  lu.  I.il.  Wrltp 
tor    Niuk-  ■MaKiii.f  M >  11'  .Vmiii.aii  Way." 


^tobern^93o  ■j(jj^E^]gXDERS   ON   FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


NESHATTEINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


ANOTHER  season  of  so-called 
agricultural  fairs  is  closing.  I 
have  watched  the  metamor- 
phosis of  fairs  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years.  I  have  seen  them  pass 
from  a  huge  county  picnic  where 
everybody  went  to  enjoy  a  day  of 
visiting  and  competing  to  a  place 
where  revelers  and  chance-takers  pre- 
dominate. Men,  women  and  children 
began  preparations  for  the  fair 
months  in  advance  by  producing  some- 
thing to  place  in  competition  at  the 
fall  fair,  and  when  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  there  was 
on  display  the  best  that  the  farms 
and  households  could  produce.  But 
not  any  more. 

•     *     • 

However,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  making  "odious  compar- 
isons." The  world  has  moved  -people 
say  onward-  and  habits  of  mind  and 
act  have  changed.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  up  in  thought  and  spirit:  but 
when  I  mingle  with  a  present-day 
fair  crowd,  and  view  everything  that 
is  presented  in  the  way  of  display 
and  entertainment,  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  I  have  not  missed  a  step 
or  two  in   the   march   "onward." 


Representative 
Wanted! 

A  most  unusual  opportnnity  now 
open  for  live  wire  men  who  have 
wldo  Rcquaintance  among  fanners 
and  who  arc  wllUnir  to  work  all  or 
Sparc  lime.  An  opportunity  to  bnlld 
up  a  jii-olitahlc  and  ])ermaneut  busi- 
ness as  District  Representative  for 
a  complete  line  of  farm  seedu.  This 
company  is  an  old  reliable  concern 
favorably  known  throughout  the 
East  aiid  liberally  adverllacd.  Bep- 
rescntntlvcs  are  given  every  assist- 
ance poBBihle  with  complete  sales 
otitllts.  Start  early.  Write  today 
for  full  Information.  Address 
BoK  tTt,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


But  there  are  yet  left  many  inter- 
esting and  valuable  things.   The  man- 
ufacturers   of    farm    and    household 
equipment  usually  have  a  display  at 
the  fairs  which  is  always  instructive 
and  entertaining.    If  one  who  can  re- 
member such  exhibits  of  twenty-five 
or  more  years  ago  will  compare  them 
with  what  is  to  be  found  at  fairs  to- 
day, he  will  readily  see  why  one  man 
on  a  farm  now  can  do  as  much  work 
in  production  as  two  or  three  could 
do  formerly.    It  matters  not  whether 
the   work  be  harvesting,  potato  dig- 
ging, plowing,  milking,  or  what  not. 
machines    are    now    available    which 
more  than  take  the  place  of  the  mil- 
lions  of   farm   people   who   have   left 
the    farms    to    engage    In    something 
else.   And  In  the  home  fitting  and  fur- 
nishing  lines:     Not   one   of   the    hun- 
dreds of  things  In  this  line  I  viewed 
at  the  fair  yesterday  was  in  the  little 
home,   where    I  was   raised,   or   any- 
where  else    for    that    matter.    In    the 
"good   old  days." 

•  *  • 
Some  of  us  are  trying  to  work  up 
puWlc  sentiment  In  our  county  to  th.^ 
point  where  concerted  action  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  fight  against  the  Jap- 
anese beetle.  So  far,  only  spasmodic 
and  individual  efforts  have  been  made. 
It  is  time  for  the  state  to  take  some 
action  other  than  furnishing  a  small 
army  of  "In.spectors"  to  stop  people 
on  the  highways  and  ask  them  wheth- 
er they  are  carrying  any  beetle  food. 
That  will  never  eliminate  the  pest, 
nor  even  stop  its  spread.  Unless  some 
unforseen  event  takes  place  the  Jap- 
anese beetle  will  be  found,  eventually, 
wherever  there  is  any  food  it  will 
eat,  and  it  seems  that  it  will  eat  al- 
most anything  If  driven  to  It. 


The  experiments  and  Investigations 
which  the  government  experts  have 
carried  on  have  evolved  certain  rem- 
edies which  will  control  the  beetle  If 
universally  practiced.  Scientific  In- 
vestigation has  solved  equally  hard 
j.roblcms  in  the  past.  In  every  In- 
stance, with  one  exception  the  chest- 
nut tree  blight  applied  knowledge 
has  won.  The  potato  bug,  th^  San 
Jo.^e  scale,  and  numberle.'^.s  plant  dis- 
oa.scs  and  inseclit  have  born  brought 
under  control.  But  these  things  have 
CDtue  under  control  only  a.s  farmers 
and  gardeners  faithfully  have  put  into 
ptartice  the  findings  of  the  sclentl.sts. 
But  so  far,  there  has  been  t»o  Intelll- 
,Tent.  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 


the  public  with  regard  to  the  Japanese 
beetle.  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  no 
harder  to  control  in  a  practical  way 
than  have  been  some  of  the  other 
pests.  But  it  will  not  be  done  by  con- 
fiscating lettuce  sandwiches! 
•     •     • 

When  my  family  read  my  note  two 
weeks  ago  stating  that,  "when  our 
families  shall  foregather  now  there 
\vill  be  nine  of  us  Instead  of  the  orig- 
inal four,"  I  got  laughed  out  of  court. 
As  a  matter  of  mathematical  ac- 
curacy there  will  be  eleven!  Just 
which  two  were  left  out  of  the  orig- 
inal calcidation  is  not  known.  But  in 
order  to  partly  re-establish  myself  in 
the  family  as  an  Infallible  authority 
(sic),  I  make  this  correction. 
*     *     * 

Every  time  I  brag  about  something 
here  that  Mrs.  Kester  does  or  makes 
I  am  deluged  with  inquiries  asking 
how  she  does  it.  The  last  thing  was 
my  mention  of  the  excellent  grape 
juice  she  makes.  Probably  It  will 
be  too  late  by  the  time  this  is  read 
for  it  to  be  worth  while  to  publish 
the  recipe  here,  but  I  should  have 
done  It  at  first.  I  have  answered  an 
unknown  number  of  letters  in  regard 
to  it,  and  this  I  was  glad  to  do. 


^Ot^*>E'?if(,^ 


FEED 


Friendly 
Talks 


By 

Edgar  L. 
Vincent 


IT   Is   easy   to    see    wrinkles    where 
there  are  none. 

A  good  woman  thought  the  seat  of 
a  nice  leather-bottomed  chair  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  was  spoiled  by  deep 
wrinkles,  but  when  she  came  to  rub 
her  hand  over  the  leather  not  a 
sign  of  a  wrinkle  was  there.  What 
she  saw  was  simply  the  shadows  made 
by  the  sun  shining  through  some 
bushes  a  little  way  off. 

Wrinkles  where  there  are  none.  How 
often  we  see  them  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  "This  Is  going  to  be  a  ter- 
rible day,"  a  farmer  mourned  at  stm- 
up.  L()oklng  ahead  he  saw  a  thousand 
hard  things  In  his  way.  but  at  night 
he  confessed,  "I  got  through  the  day 
a  good  deal  better  than  I  expected." 
And  that  is  usually  the  case.  The 
spectres  we  think  we  are  going  to 
see  don't  materialize. 

A  great  many  shadowy  wrinkles 
appear  to  us  because  we  ane  all  the 
time  looking  for  them  and  expecting 
them  to  spoil  our  brightest  prospects. 
In  mid  summer  we  worry  because  the 
prospects  for  our  crops  seem  pi>or. 
Harvest  time  brings  us  all  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  We  worry  because 
we  do  not  .see  how  we  are  going  to 
get  the  haying  done.  Help  Is  scarce 
and  high-priced;  but  things  always 
turn  out  better  than  we  expected.  The 
right  man  comes  along  and  wc  put 
the  hay  all  In  the  barn  in  good  .shape. 
What's  the  use  of  looking  for 
wrinkles  on  the  chair  bottom,  or  any- 
where el.se?  We  make  ourselves  mis- 
erable and  we  worry  everybody  about 
us  with  our  constant  stewing  a»>nut 
evils  that  do  not  overtake  us.  More 
than  that,  we  .shorten  our  lives  ly 
fretting   unnecessarily. 

"How  can  I  help  it?  That  la  my 
disposition."  Then  kick  that  disposi- 
tion f>ut  of  the  back  door  ami  sot  the 
dog  f)n  It.  Then  begin  over.  Look  *  »r 
the  best.  Work  for  the  best.  Expect 
the  best,  and  tlie  best  will  come. 
Never  lie  awake  nights  becau.se  you 
are  afraid  you  will  have  bad  dreams. 
Think  right  during  the  daytime  an  I 
your  dreams  will  not  fail  tr)  be  .swe^t. 
Give  up  lookin«?  for  the  wrink'rs' 


NofA//tf  can  equal  \ 

DRIED 

BEET  PULP 

It's  the  most  wonderful  supple- 
mental  feed  known  for  promoting 
and  maintaining  health  of  animaU, 
thereby  increaMUg  milk  production 
in  dairy  cows  and  producing  rapid 
profitable  gains  with  beef  cattle  and 
«heep. 

Yet  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  ration.  It  supplements  pB.«ture. 
replaces  silage,  corn  and  other  carbo- 
hydrate feeds,  ^'here  hay  is  short 
or  high  priced  six  pounds  of  Beet 
Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  ten  pounds 
of  hay,  and  do  it  belter. 

No  other  feed  has  such  unique  health 
building  properties.  Itisliglit.bulky, 
cooling,  palatable,  laxative.  Not 
only  highly  digestible  itself,  it  al>o 
aids  the  digestion  of  other  feed'). 
"Off'feed'*  days  are  eliminated. 

Low  Prices  in  Effect 

Dried  B<-el  Pulp  ••  alwaya  profitablr  to  irrA  but 
now  with  ibe  prr»»n|.low  pricr>  you  crrt»iiil» 
•bould  avail  yonrwlf  of  ll«  ad,  antaitr*.  Frrd  il— 
« uu'U  mrr  tinmadialrl^r  bow  jroor  profilt  iorrraw. 

Dried BenPalpwhlrbrrrallnrrom  I 
the  cztrarllonof  (uiiar  from  b«U 
l«  ihe  odIt   Trgetablr    frrd  arcUk 
•bir  In  commrrrial  form.  Can  be 
drill  rred  anywbrre  in  thr  I  nitfd  ] 

Mate*.  Aak  your  dealer. 

Vl'ritf*    w«    lor  /reel 
booktmt    "Protitabl*\ 

The  Larrowe  Milling  C©.  | 

Dept  P.  F.-l 
Detroit,  Mich. 


r. 


^ 


What 

Kept 

Byrd*s 

Men 

Warm? 

The 

Old  Reliable       pe,- u- s  P'-  '^  J 

Brown's  Beach  Jackel 

This  snug-fitting  Jacket  w'llk|'fR 
vou  warm  and  comfortable  ^^"•''"n 
vou  are  hunting,  campinn.  "><""n 
Ing  or  working  on  the  farm  MaJ^ 
of  strong  windproof  knit  fl"'  "  ^^ 
knit-in  wool  fleece  lining.  ^  '■'  f ''uJ 
iron  and  can  be  washed  ^m' """3 
losing  its  shape.  Three  styl.  s  r  «m 
with  or  without  collar,  and  m^'      i 

.1  .<*  your  dettlf 

BBOWH'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPA" 

^  Worcster,  Massachuset'i 
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What  Will  Potatoes  Bring  This  Winter? 


rUK  potato  crop  this  year  is  short  and  pros- 
l-ii  td  for  those  growers  who  have  potatoes 
arc  bright.   It  is  too  early  to  prophesy  what 
ito  prices  will  be,  but   the  per  capita  produc- 
1  based  on  the  September  1st  crop  estimate  re- 
if.  is  -.V.J  bushels  and  Is  the  lightest  on  record. 
[1925  when  the  per  capita  supply  was  2.78  bush- 
It;  ihe  price  soared  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds. 
[  Tliis  dues  not   mean   that   prices   will    reach   $5 
H;t.<in   and    there    seems    to   be    more   uncer- 
aty  a-;  to  what  the  market  will  do  than  in  nor- 
yea;.<.    One  indication  of  this   is  the  lack  of 
Kulative  interest  In  the  face  of  the  September 
no  report.    The  price  of  potatoes  late  In  Septem- 
t wa.s  ajound  50c  a  hundred  pounds  below  that 
|iiich  prt  vailed  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
I;  is  diliicult  to  account  for  this  low  level,  but 
^nn  of  It  was  due  to  the  larger  crop  In  the  in- 
nediate  states.    Last  year  the  New  Jersey  crop 
I  small  and  had  been  marketed  by  the  first  of 
embtr,   In  fact   there  were   less  than   50   cars 
ed  fiom  this  state  during  the   early  part  of 
imonth.   This  year  New  Jersey  shipped  730  cars 
ag  thi  first  two  weeks  of  September  and,  since 
i  season   overlaps    the    start   of    the    marketing 
nod  foi  late  potatoes,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
ifly  of   New    Jersey   potatoes    influences    price 

[Perhap.s   another   cause   for   the  lack   of   specu- 

CTe  demand  is  the  fact  that  dealers  have  had  a 

I  tinit  to  make  a  profit  on  late  potatoes  in  re- 

tyear.<  and  it  Is  likely  that  this  along  with  the 

xrtainty  that  exists  has  made  them  more  cau- 

Dtiilers   and   growers   are    wondering    how 

indu.-trial    depression    will    affect    the    potato 

Itet.    There   are    some    who    believe    that   eco- 

lic  conditions    will    reduce    the    demand,    while 

aigue  that  potatoes  are  a  cheap  food  and 

(working  man  will  continue  to  buy  them  even 

fh  pi  it  es  advance.    It  is  likely  that  there  will 

figood  demand  for  potatoes  aa  long  as  the  price 

not  go  too  high,   for  then  consumption  will 

loff  anii  the  cheaper  potato  substitutes  will  be 

Thi.-i    means   that    economic   conditions   will 

bly  act  as  a  brake  and  that  prices  vidll  not 

fuhigli  as  they  would  with  the  same  production 

Mmort  prosperous  year. 

[The  lack  of  rainfall  this  past  summer  was  spec- 
'»r  aijd  the  drouth  was  the  most  severe  since 
Thf  lack  of  moisture  combined  with  the  hot 
ither  V.  as  responsible  for  the  low  yields  in  most 
'  potato  states.  The  production  for  the  entire 
W  .States  was  estimated  at  339,278.000  bush- 
iMcording  to  the  Septem- 
'ht  cKip  report,  compar- 
'»tth  359,796.000  bushels 
^year.  This  figure  includes 
|]jf?e  quantity  of  early  po- 
which  have  already 
consumed. 


By  W.  R.   WHIT.\CRE 


crop  represents  a  per  capita  supply  of  2.75,  which 
is  the  lowest  on  record.  In  the  year  of  1925  the 
per  capita  production  was  2.78,  in  1916  it  was  2.83 
and  last  year  2.91. 

The  crop  prospects  may  improve  to  some  extent 
during  September,  but  it  appears  to  be  too  late 
for  any  material  improvement.  The  reports  from 
Maine  indicate  that  blight  is  making  heavy  in- 
roads into  the  crop  and  that  some  fields  are  dam- 
aged as  high  as  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  Cobblers 
are  showing  less  damage  than  the  Green  Moun- 
tains but  the  latter  variety  Is  the  leading  kind 
planted.  The  Canadian  crop  was  also  severely  hit 
by  drouth  during  August  and  their  crop  estimate 
placed  production  at  69,916,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  expectations  of  96,825,000  bushels  on 
August  1st.  This  means  that  according  to  present 
indications  the  Canadian  crop  will  be  only  five  per 
cent  heavier  than  last  year's  short  crop.  This  is 
of  great  importance  to  growers  In  this  country,  as 
the  75c  per  hundredweight  duty  would  hardly  keep 


large  shipments  out  of  this  country. 

The  chart  below  pictures  the  working  out  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  shows  that  prices 
are  low  in  years  of  heavy  production  but  it  also 
shows  that  the  price  does  not  vary  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  size  of  the  crop.  A  drop  of  less  than  25 
per  cent  in  production  has  caused  prices  to  ad- 
vance more  than  100  per  cent.  For  example,  in 
1924  when  the  crop  was  421,585,000  bushels,  the 
top  price  on  the  Chicago  market  on  December  1st 
was  $2.20  per  100  pounds.  In  1925  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  323,465,000  bushels  and  on  the  same 
date  the  top  price  on  the  Chicago  market  was 
$4.50.  This  was  not  an  exceptional  instance,  as 
this  diftercnce  prevailed  throughout  the  season  and 
at  times  it  was  even  greater. 

The  black  portion  of  the  price  column  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  advantage  that  Pennsylvania  growers 
have  in  their  nearness  to  market.  This  saving  in 
transportation  charges  is  reflected  in  a  higher 
price  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  The  chart  shows  the 
approximate  amount  they  have  received  above  the 
average  price  received  by  growers  in  all  sections. 
The  figures  used  are  based  (Continued  on  page  24.) 


Some  Chilean  Customs 


By  E.  S.  BAV.VRD 


THE  American  Ambassador  to  Chile  Is  Honor- 
able William  S.  Culbertson,  of  Kansas,  for- 
merly a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  bom  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  where  his  ancestors 
settled  when  the  Indian  was  still  a  menace  to  the 
.safety  of  the  people.  Mr.  Culbertson  has  served  as 
our  Ambassador  only  about  a  year  but  in  that  time 
he  has  learned  to  speak  Spanish  fluently  and  has 
become  very  popular  among  the  Chileans,  who  re- 
gard him  not  merely  as  a  worthy  representative 
of  our  country  but  as  a  friend  of  theirs. 

The  American  Embassy  Is  a  beautiful  building 
located  In  spacious  grounds.  Here  the  Ambassador 
entertained  our  party  on  several  occasions,  only 
one  of  which  was  formal.  That  was  a  dinner  at- 
tended by  President  Ibanez  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Chileans.  During  the  dinner  President 
Hoover  and  Ambassador  Culbertson  carried  on  a 
telephone  conver.satlon  and  the  rest  of  us  listened 
with  earphones  which  each  guest  found  at  his 
place  at  the  table.    The  conversation  was  brief,  an 


Ule  Kastern  States 

l^e  eastern  late  states  of 

"«.  Xtw  York  and  Penn- 

F»nia  have  a  crop  of  88,- 

"WO  biHhels,  or  12,105,000 

*ls   .vhnrt    of    lust    year. 

■''Ik  has  a  larger  crop 

Maim    has  a  shortage  of 

'<*00    It  mi    Pennsylvania 

>!i60,tiiio.      The    "central 

^■■Ti  states  of  Ohio,  Mich- 

^Visronsln,    Minnesota, 

t^akota  and  Nebraska 

a  shortage  of   14,290.- 

wshtis.  while  the  wcst- 

Mtatcs  ,,f  Idaho,  Colorado, 

^'^fnia.  Oregon  and  Mon- 

nave   7,0.33,000   bu.shels 

th.in    last    year    and 

^'  a    half    million    more 

Ihe    live-year    average. 

Prosp.itive   1930  potato 
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exchange  of  greetings  between  the  two  Presidents 
who  became  acquainted  during  Mr.  Hoover's  tour 
of  South  America  preceding  his  inauguration,  and 
a  few  other  matters  including  the  weather,  which 
cur  President  said  was  very  hot  in  Washington.  I 
am  told  that  Mr.  Culbertson  has  shown  so  much 
ability  as  a  diplomat  in  Chile  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  promoted.  If  so  the  Chileans  wUl  regret  it,  for 
they  like  him  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a  man. 

Racing  of  Thoroughbreds  is  a  favorite  Chilean 
sport.  It  is  carried  on  in  summer  at  Vina  del  Mar 
and  in  winter  at  Santiago.  Both  courses  are  beau- 
tiful, with  fine  buildings  and  landscaping,  but  the 
Club  Hipico  at  Santiago  Is  the  finest  race-course 
I  have  ever  seen  In  any  country.  I  have  seen  only 
a  few,  but  these  include  the  Newmarket,  Don- 
caster  and  Brighton  courses  in  England  and  the 
Longchanips  course  in  France.  The  Santiago  plant 
excels  them  all  in  several  respects,  particularly  in 
its  setting.  For  all  round  about  it  are  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them  the  world  can 
boast  of  few  more  beautifiU 
sights.  The  buildings  are 
magnificent,  made  of  cut 
stone,  very  large  and  well 
equipped.  The  paddock  is  a 
fine  place,  surrounded  by 
stone  buildings,  adorned  with 
statues,  palms,  vines  and 
grass.  The  course  is  turf,  as 
in  Britain,  and  a  big  flock  of 
sheep  is  there  to  help  keep  It 
in    condition. 
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Cash  and  LtimbK 

The  Club  Hipico  do  .'San- 
tiago is  a  .xucoessful  bu.siness 
corporation  a.s  well  a.s  a  pro- 
moter of  .-jport  ami  equine 
fievelopment.  It  pay.s  div- 
idends of  about  20  per  cent 
per  annum  in  cash  and  extra 
dividends  of  a  lamb  or  part 
of  a  lamb  at  intervals.  For 
the  inciea.se  of  the  flock 
which  keeps  the  gra.ss  in  or- 
der i.-j  divided  anioiiR  the 
.>*tockho1(UMs.  Though  these 
latiili    (lividend.-i    aro    not    so 

it'oiuiniied  on  page  'Ji.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

>h.  .rt  com  crnji  and  a  limited  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts 
will  5,M  to  --laughter,  which  !nean>  an  abund- 
ant -uppl\  of  ordinary  heef  until  the  gra<*er- 
are  out  of  the  way.  Supplie.-  of  fed  cattle  the 
coming  .-eason  can  hardly  be  up  to  normal, 
no  matter  how  much  oats,  barley  and  wheat 
i.-  fe<i.  and  better  niarket>  are  likely  after 
thf  fall  run  is  over.  It  appears  now  that  this 
will  lie  a  good  winter  to  feed  cattle.  .Also  that 
it  will  be  a  good  time  to  winter  them  ft)r  the 
purpose  of  finishing  on  grass  next  year. 
Those  who  have  the  material  to  do  either  of 
the?e  things  are  not  likely  to  regret  it  if  they 
carrv  on  as  usual. 


TFRMs   t>r  srBSCRIPTION:    FIFTY   CENTS   PEE   TEAR 
:«LdUin   ,i!>>CTlptlonV  Fifty  Cents  per  year  eitr,   for  po.t.ge. 

RATES    OF    ADATIRTISING  ^   ■       . 

tl  00  tier  .icate  line  nuasiirement.  or  $14.00  per  Inch  each  iiwer 

Hon      Minimum   fpaco   5  llneR.     Special   ratea  on  appllnatlon   for 

?e;to?k    i»d    clas"med    advertUing.     No    deceptive,    limuoral    or 

.»-i!idline    advertisement    inserted    at    any    price 
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TIMELY  BULLETIN 

THE  United  State-  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ha-  ju.-t  issued  a  bulletin  which 
de-erve-  .-pecial  n'-tice  at  thi-  time.  It  is 
known  a-  Mi-cellancu-  Tublicatit-'n  No.  96. 
and  it  telis  Ivw  to  feed  wheat  to  livestock. 
It  may  be  ol>tained  free  by  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  Federal 
Farn^.  I'.oard.  l-ah  at  Wa-hington.  P.  C. 


BOUYANCY  OF  BLUEGRASS 

UXLSL'AL  >ea-on^  bring  to  light  un^u^- 
i.octed  trait-  of  varioys  plant>.  One  r^f 
the  ni..-t  noticeable  i-  the  quick  re.-ponsc  of 
drouth.'-tricken  bluegra-s  to  a  little  moi.«ture. 
Parched  pa-ture-  >lied  that  grey  and  lifeles- 
coat  for  one  of  cheerful  living  green  follow- 
ing a  feu  -howers.  The  high  regard  in 
which  stockmen  ha^e  held  blnegra-s  i-  justi- 
fied bv  the  beha\i"r  of  the  plant  thi-  >ear. 


REAL  CAUSE  OF  FIRES 

THI.N  1-  National  Fire  I'revention  Week. 
-o  de-ignated  by  presidential  proclama- 
tion. The  average  rural  citizen  may  fittingly- 
celebrate  by  looking  for  the  fire  hazards  on 
hi-  own  place.  Mo«t  farm  fires  are  started  by 
lightning.  defecti\  e  chimneys  and  flues,  care- 
le--ne--  with  matches,  smoking,  sparks  on 
combu-tt)»le  ro..f-.  .-pontaneous  combu-tion. 
According  to  the  -tatisticians  these  are  the 
principal  cau-e-  of  the  fires  that  took  3.500 
human  live-  and  de-troyed  a  hundred  million 
dollar-  worth  of  farm  property  in  thi-  coun- 
try la-t  year.  I'.ut.  going  beyond  the  stati-- 
tician>.  the  real  cau-e  of  all  fires  is  this:  Xo- 
body  expect-  a  fire  on  his  own  property. 


October  11.  i«3o 

And  man\  who  neglected  their  credit  are  in 
po>itic»n  to  learn  a  lesson  which  will  prove 
valuable  in  the  future  if  heeded.  In  one  drv 
state  a  committee  propose-  to  help  those  who 
need  credit  by  so-called  character  loans,  or 
loan^  bar-ed  on  character  rather  than  on  as- 
sets. That  has  been  tc-ted  in  other  case-  and 
the  lo.-.-es  have  been  very  small.  They  will  ht 
in  this  case,  for  character  is  the  foundation 
of  credit  at  any  tiine. 


APPLE  AND  POTATO  SHOW 

THF  1930  apple  and  potato  show  at  Pitts- 
burgh promises  to  be  as  successful  as 
it-  predecessors.  Frank  Shaffer  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  that 
_'i:)0  exhibitors,  representing  66  counties  in 
l'enn>ylvania.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  will 
take  part  in  the  event,  which  is  scheduled 
lor  October  29-31.  The  show  is  staged  to 
<lemon-trate  to  consumers  the  high  quality 
of  apple>  and  potatoes  that  can  be  grown  in 
thi-  territory.  In  addition  it  may  demon- 
-trate  the  advantages  of  our  diversified  cli- 
mate which,  in  spite  of  all  the  unkind  things 
.-aid  about  it.  permits  66  countie-  to  aspire 
tt'  .-how  honors  in  an  unfavorable  sea-o'n. 


IDENTIFY  THEM 

PC»LICE  ofticers  identify  law -breaking 
motorist-  by  taking  down  their  licen-e 
numl>er-  an<I  consulting  list-  prepared  by 
highway  rifficial-.  Some  farmer^  don't  realize 
that  they  may  learn  the  names  of  tre-passer- 
and  other  un<le-iral>le-  by  the  same  method. 
The  identity  of  automobile  owner-  may  be 
obtained  b\  -ending  the  licence  number-  to 
the  State  Department  of  Highway-  at  the 
capital.  A  letter  of  warning  to  otYendcrs  \- 
oftcn  ]>-eferable  to  tiK.'re  dra.-tic  action  and 
ju-t  a-  ett'erti\c.  The  ordinary  marauder 
'c.-e-  hi-  :trroy;ance  when  he  rcali/;es  that  hi- 
licen-e  plate-  arc  really  sign-  bearing  hi- 
nanie  and  addrc-s. 


WHERE  CHAMPIONS  MEET 

THF  National  Dairy  Fxpo-ition  at  St. 
I.. -ui-  opens  October  11  and  runs  through 
the  following  week.  Entries  of  pure-l)reil 
<lairv  cattle  number  1.081.  including  334  Hol- 
stein-.  326  jer>eys.  202  Guernsey-.  132  Brown 
Swi--  and  S~  .\yrshires — the  cream  of  tlu- 
country^  breeding  herds.  In  addition  to  thi- 
great  array  of  blood  are  250  pure-bred  heifcr- 
which  the  club  boys  and  girls  have  entered. 
Every  important  dairy  state  or  region  is  rep- 
resented, and  ^o  is  every  branch  of  the  indus- 
try in  one  way  or  another.  Those  who  want 
to  «ee  the  real  basis  of  our  great  dairy  indu— 
try  will  not  be  disappointed  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the>-  may  study  also  everything  connected 
with  the  business. 


PLENTY  OF  LABOR 

L.\ST  spring  we  stated  that  there  was  no 
-hortage  of  farm  labor ;  that  for  the  first 
lime  in  year?  we  had  received  more  letter? 
from  men  who  wanted  work  than  fr<jm  farm- 
ers who  wanted  help.  Several  reader-  then 
wrote  asking  for  farm  workers,  and  we  came 
to  the  summer  months  with  about  as  manv 
applications  for  help  a>  requests  for  jobs. 
Thi.?  fall  we  have  had  more  inquiries  for  work 
than  for  men  to  work  on  farms.  In  fact  in- 
quiries for  men  have  been  few.  In  our  i=aue 
of  September  27  a  West  \"irginia  farmer  car- 
ried a  22-word  advertisement  for  a  man  able 
to  run  a  tractor  and  ready  to  go  to  work- 
October  1st.  On  October  2nd  we  had  for  thi- 
advertiser  212  replies  and  several  telephone 
raid  office  call?  lie-ides.  If  anybody  need- 
farm  help  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  send  in  a  -mal! 
advertisement  and  he  will  get  in  touch  with 
many  who  want  to  work  in  the  country.  Some 
of  the-e  itre  now  in  the  country,  laid  f<ti  Hy 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  reduce  labor  co?tj. 
and  some  are  in  towns  and  cities.  There  i- 
plenty  of  farm  labor  now — plenty  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  labor,  in  fact. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION 

DURIXG  the  past  year  we  have  received 
?evcral  requests,  some  of  them  amount- 
ing to  a  demand,  to  publish  the  decision  of  an 
Towa  court  in  relation  to  the  plan  whereby 
many  states  are  trying  to  eradicate  bovine 
tuberculosis.  That  decision  was  widely  quot- 
ed by  opponents  of  this  movement  as  the 
final  authority  on  the  subject.  \\  herea?  it  was 
merely  the  ruling  of  a  lower  court  and  in 
Conflict  with  other  decisions.  Recently  the 
ca-e  has  come  before  the  Iowa  supreme  court, 
and  its  decision  must  be  accepted  as  final 
The  supreme  court  upholds  the  law  and  the 
sy-tem.  reversing  the  much-quoted  lower 
court  in  all  important  points.  Let  those  who 
want  to  quote  the  courts  on  this  question 
look  up  the  Iowa  decision  in  what  is  known 
a?  the  Mitchell  county  cattle  ca-e.  There  i? 
not  much  comfort  in  it  for  those  who  oppose 
the  plan  by  which  tuberculosis  i-  being  re- 
duced and  mav  lie  finallv  eradicated. 


CATTLE  PROSPECTS 

IHIS  i-  clean-up  time  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, when  e\  crything  that  can't  be  win- 
tered or  finished  comes  to  market.    With  a 


CHARACTER  CREDIT 

THIS  i-  a  time  when  men  shoubl  deal  with 
each,  other  with  due  alli'V.-incc  for  the 
ditYicultie-  impf>sed  by  weather  and  busines- 
conditions.  Whether  in  tow  n  or  in  country . 
whether  fanners  or  busine-s  men  or  worker-, 
there  are  m;iny  who  arc  hone-t  an<l  compe- 
tent vet  in  need  of  patience  and  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  ha\o 
financial  obligation*.  Many  who  have  built 
up  their  credit  are  now  learning  something 
about  the  value  of  a  good  name  in  bn^ines-. 


SUPPLIES  OF  FEED 

THAT  capable  stati?tician  Nat  C.  Murray 
makes  some  interesting  estimate-  and 
comparisons  in  regard  to  feed  grain?  th;.- 
year  and  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed 
He  finds  that  the  total  production  of  :eei 
grains,  including  corn.  oats,  barley  and  :hr 
kafirs.  is  86.W2.000  ton-  this  year  against  a:. 
average  of  109.425.000  tons  for  the  ten  year? 
just  past.  Production  c>f  hay  this  year  is  *^4.- 
137,000  tons  against  a  ten-year  average  of 
107.378,000  tons.  The  number  of  animals. 
according  to  official  estimates,  is  91  per  cent 
of  the  past  ten-year  average.  Counting;  the 
average  relation  of  feed  to  livestock  during 
the  pa-t  ten  years  as  100  Mr.  Murray  rind- 
that  this  year's  relation  of  grain  is  ST.  an''. 
the  relation  of  all  feed  i?  91.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  so  far  as  subsistence  is  con':ernec 
the  supply  of  feed  will  be  nearer  normal  than 
we  have  considered  it  in  view  of  the  great 
shortage  of  corn,  and  any  use  of  wheat  \vil> 
liring  it  closer  to  normal  than  the  above  rig- 
ures  indicate.  But  corn  is  the  country?  ma^'- 
source  of  finished  meat  animals,  and  the  re- 
lation of  corn  to  livestock  is  only  69 — whici' 
suggests  a  serious  shortage  in  the  total  sup- 
ply of  meats. 

Mr,  Murray  makes  no  e-timate  of  the  qi'-^i- 
tity  of  \\heat  likely  to  be  fed,  or  of  the  (ini"- 
tity  which  will  l>e  u^ed  in  finishing  aniir.al- 
for  market.  He  rei>ort?  that  at  565  -tation- 
quoting  both  wheat  and  corn  the  la-i  ^'^■^^. 
of  September  the  average  country  pi'^-e 
wheat  was  68c  per  Ini-hel  and  the  ■'^'''i';^ 
country  price  of  corn  S^k  per  bushel,  ^t  '-^ 
of  the-c  -tatioiis  corn  wa-  higher  than  '  he.i- 
the  exception?  being  largely  in  southci"  re- 
gion-. Such  a  relation  of  price?  cannierin 
only  one  thing  if  it  i-  maiiitaineil  and  ii  i''-^' 
-lock  markets  promise  to  pay  for  any  crati'-^ 
cxten-ivc  feeding  of  wheat.  We  -till  i^i''  '''■'' 
the  amount  of  wheat  to  be  fed  i-  being  ""''^'^' 
e-timated  in  the  mind-  of  our  stati-tK-iaii-' 
l>ut  that  is  merely  an  opinir.n  nnsupporied  ^> 
I  \  i<lence.  \o  evidence  can  be  had  in  -u*^"  '' 
i.!-e,  but  when  wheat  i-  so  much  clu-ai**' 
tl'.an  corn  exten-i\c  feeding  is  natural 
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DROITTH  has  reduced 
the  yield  of  South 
Jersey  second-crop 
seed  to  less  than  one-half  the 
normal  crop.  The  250  Cen- 
tral Jersey  potato  growers 
,^.ho  visited  the  South  Jersey 
fields  last  Tuesday  are  dis- 
appointed  in  the  fact  that 
„nly  about  7,000  hags  of  this 
seed  will  be  available  to  them 
this  fall,  as  compared  to 
Ki.OOO  to  20,000  sacks  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

South  Jersey  second-crop  seed  has  given  results 
uimparable,  if  not  better,  to  seed  imported  from 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  with  the  result  that  more 
and  more  of  the  Central  Jersey  growers  are  look- 
ing to  the  South  Jer.sey  growers  for  their  seed 
.sources.  The  short  crop  this  year  means  that 
many  of  these  growers  will  be  unable  to  secure 
the  seed  they  desire.  Reports  are  that  Virginia 
and  Maryland  will  ship  no  certified  seed  this  fall 
and  that  the  Maine  crop  is  badly  diseased.  This 
means  that  growers  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  seed  for  their  next 
year's  crop  of  potatoes. 

The  growers  who  visited  six  second-crop  fields  in 
.Salem  and  Cumberland  counties  were  told  by  Dr. 
\Vm.  Martin  that  the  South  Jersey  fields  were 
practically  free  from  disease  and  that  this  year 
none  of  the  fields  required  roguing.  Two  years 
ago  the  second-crop  men  made  a  selection  of  seven 
disease-free  fields  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  which  they  since  have  se- 
cured their  seed,  with  the  result  that 
their  crop  has  been  exceptionally 
clean  and  free  from  dasease. 

•]C         ^  ifc 

THF  vi-sit  to  South  Jersey  was 
spon.sored  by  the  Kandle  Seed 
Potato  Club,  an  organized  group  of 
seed  potato  growers  who  produce 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  540 
acres  of  seed  potatoes  in  South  Jersey 
this  season.  This  organization  has 
contracted  with  two  Central  Jersey 
dealers  to  handle  their  entire  Central 
Jersey  seed  sales  this  fall  with  the 
price  to  the  buyer  to  be  the  same  ais 
that  for  Prince  Edward  Island  seed 
'ielivered.  Aj«  yet  the  price  has  not 
heen  established. 

This  ag:reement  was  brought  about 
after  a  .serie.s  of  years  of  holding  for 
high  pri(  OS  and  price  cutting  among 
the  seed  growers  which  proved  very 
insatisfactory  to  both  the  grower  and 
the  pun  ha.'ser.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Kandle  S.-ed  Potato  Club  that  by  sell- 
tig  through  only  two  de.ilers  a 
'table  price  may  be  established  for 
the  second-crop  .seed.  In  any  normal 
■«ason  .-iKh  an  agreement  would  prob- 
ably be  welcomed  by  the  Central  Jer- 
*y  potato  men,  but  the  short  crop 
Iws  in.-)iiied  many  fears  and  rumors 
from  tliose  who  hav-^  been  going  to 
South  Ji  r.sey  to  buy  their  seed  in  the 
past,  ar.d  this  in  turn  is  reflected 
among  the  club  members.  There  will 
lot  be  enough  seed  for  all  who  want 
It- that  i.s  definitely  known.  Whether  or  not  this 
inexpected  factor  will  tend  to  bring  dissention 
imonK  'he  seed  producers  and  disorganize  them 
Impends  f,n  the  far-.sightedne.ss  of  the  individual*. 

SellinfT  individually  might  prove  profitable  to 
the  gidAi-is  thi.'s  particular  season,  but  normal 
"ops  \\:ih  price  cutting  and  holding  may  be  ex- 
P«cted  in  future  yars.  The  Kandle  Seed  Potato 
"•ih  m.  nibers  realize  that  if  any  large  volume  of 
"tcond-i  t.ip  seed  is  to  be  purchased  by  Central  Jei- 
^y  growers  in  the  future  a  more  uniform  price 
for  this  .seed  mu.st  be  established.  It  was  with  this 
")  mind  that  they  contracted  with  Chaniberlin  and 
"Srclay  at  Cranbury  and  Rooney  and  Ely  at  Eng- 
">hto\vn  to  handle  all  their  seed  for  this  season. 

*        *        Hf 

pARMKRs  from  all  over  the  state  are  urged  to 
attpiKl  the  annual  legislative  conference  which 
"  •'eing  held  at  Trenton  on  October  20  under  the 
Ji^spice^  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  Federated 
wunty  Boards  of  Agriculture.  At  this  meeting 
"the  Hotel  Steriing,  .starting  at  10:30  a.  m..  the 
arm  legislative  program  for  1931  will  be  discussed. 
his  ccjnference  offers  every  farmer  in  the  state  an 
^PPortunity  to  air  hi.s  views  on  certain  bills  af- 
Kting  agriculture  which  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
i|*nted  to  the  legislature.  As  "the  program  for  the 
^oming  year  will  be  determined  here  all  rural 
« oups  should  take  an  active  interest  in  this  meet- 
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By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


army  worm,  the  first  invasion  by  this  pest  during 
his  nine  and  one-half  years  in  the  county.  He 
states  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  destruction 
by  this  worm  will  continue  after  cold  weather  sets 
in,  or  that  there  will  be  a  re-occurrence  of  injury 
in  the  spring. 

*       Hf       * 

THE  Cook-Voorhees  Soil  Science  Foundation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, established  in  1928  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
institution's  investigations  in  soils,  now  totals 
nearly  $25,000  in  contributions  from  residents  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  foundation  was  started  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lip- 
man,  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  with  the 
$1,250  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Award  he  received 
in  1928  in  recognition  of  bis  investigations  on  the 
relative  efficiency  of  different  nitrogenous  fertiliz- 
ers. The  soil  science  foundation  is  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Cook  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorbees,  first 
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T:!<         !)c         Hi 
"K  army  worm  has  made  its  destructive  ap- 
^^^  pearance  in  some  parts  of  Central  and  South 

fover 

"■ver 


large  part  of  the  injury  has  been  to 
crops   and   grain   fields,    in   some   instances 
crops  have    neces.sarily  been   reseeded. 
h,"*  "'"''ngton  county  County  Agent  Thompson 
discovered  some  alfalfa  fields  injured  by  the 


.\nother  Kobber  Gang 


and  .second  directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hesselink  van  Suchteien  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich  has  been  appointed  the  first  fellow 
of  the  Cook-Voorhees  Foundation.  He  will  spend 
a  year  here  studying  the  energy  transportation 
accompanying  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil.  His  problem  of  research  makes  but  a 
vague  impression  on  our  understanding  of  soil 
fertility,  but  it  is  the  type  of  research  which  event- 
vially  proves  of  great  direct  value  to  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 

jt     *      * 

iRANDOX  WRIGHT,  formerly  of  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania,  will  assume  his  duties  as  club 
agent  in  Hunterdon  and  Somerset  counties  some 
time  this  month.  He  has  received  wide  experience 
in  working  with  boys  and  girls  while  a.ssistant 
state  club  leader  in  Pennsylvania  for  four  years 
nnd  while  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

Increased  federal  appropriation  made  it  possible 
tor  the  State  Extension  Service  to  appoint  a  club 
agent  for  Hunterdon  and  Somerset  coimties  with- 
out adding  any  expense  to  the  counties  involved. 
■^     *     * 

ANEW  JERSEY  F'arm  Marketing  Institute  is 
being  held  at  New  Brunswick  from  October 
'JS-31  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station.  The  object  of  this 
four-day  conference  is  to  focus  the  attention  of 
farmers  and  middlemen  on  improved  methods  of 
marketing.  Both  of  these  groups  will  take  part  in 
a  joint  discussion  of  various  marketing  problems. 
The  Federal  Farm  Board  will  be  represented  by 
Chairman  Alexander  Legge  or  C.  S.  Wilson.  E.  G. 
Norse,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Economics, 
Brookings  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  appear 
ou  the  program  to  discuss  "The  World'.s  Situation 


in  Agriculture  and  Its  Effect 
on  the  United  States."   Wells 
A.  Sherman,  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  authority  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,   will    discuss    "The 
Place  of  Grades  and  Stand- 
ards and  Their  Development 
of  Marketing."    L.  H.  Bean, 
senior    agricultural    econ- 
omist,   the    Federal    Depart- 
ment    of     Agriculture,     will 
talk  on  "The  Effects  of  Business  on  Agriculture. ' 
The   variotis   methods   of   marketing  fruits   and 
vegetables,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
profitably  utilized  in  New  Jersey,  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  institute  program  on  the  first  day.    Discus- 
sions  will    be   held   on   roadside    markets,    auction 
markets,  farmers'  and  city  market^,  shipping  point 
sales,  shipping  on  consignment,  cooperative  asso- 
ciations,   farmers'    capital    organizations    and    on 
farm  sales  to  hucksters.    For  each  of  these  differ- 
ent methods  of  marketing  an  authoritv  on  the  sup- 
ject  will  be  selected  to  speak. 

This  day  should  prove  very  profitable  to  all 
those  who  are  able  to  attend  the  meeting  as  all 
these  different  marketing  methods  are  in  vogue 
in  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time.  A  method  of 
marketing  which  one  group  of  farmers  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  state  may  find  profitable  may  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  others,  but  in  the  discussion  of 
these  methods  many  new  ideas  of  value  will  be 
brought  to  attention. 

Poultry  and  egg  marketing  will  be 
discussed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
institute.  Hunterdon  county  and  Toms 
River  poultrymen  have  something 
new  to  offer  this  group  in  the  way  of 
marketing  eggs.  These  two  groups 
established  auction  egg  markets  this 
year  which  are  proving  very  success- 
ful. Last  month  the  Hunterdon  coun- 
ty group  sold  1,170  cases  of  eggs  at 
auction  in  Flemington.  the  gross  sales 
totaling  $15,677.30.  One  hundred  for- 
ty-six producers  are  now  members  of 
the  Flemington  Auction  Market  As- 
sociation and  have  received  prices  for 
their  eggs  considerably  above  New 
York  top  quotation.*.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  establishment 
if  this  market  has  increased  the  price 
of  every  case  of  eggs  sold  in  Hunter- 
don county  by  at  least  50  cents. 

On  the  third  day  milk  and  dairy 
products  will  be  under  consideration. 
This  should  prove  of  particular  inter- 
est to  New  Jersey  dairj'men  in  view 
of  the  present  discu.<sion  of  the  pro- 
posed state  grades  for  milk.  Farm- 
ers' purchasing  organizations  will  oc- 
cupy a  place  on  the  piogram  of  the 
final  day  of  the  institution. 
*      *      -M 

NATIONAL  Fire  Prevention  Week 
being  observed  this  week  brings 
to   our   attention    lJi,it   fires   on   New 
Jersey  farms  cost  theii  owners  nearly 
a  million  dollars  annually.    An  aver- 
age  of   eight    farm    fire?   occur    each 
week  in  the  state 
Most    farm    fires    are    preventable,    while    many 
others  by  the  aid  of  simple  fire-tightmg  equipment 
(ould  be  extinguished  in  their  earlier  stages.    As 
lightning  has  been  found  to  be  the  leading  cause 
of  farm  fires,  proper  installation  of  lightning  rods 
on  buildings  should  be  observed. 

Mops  and  oil-soaked  rags  and  v.aste  materials 
.should  never  be  piled  in  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  for  they  are  likely  to  ignite  spontaneously. 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  where  oil  lamps  are 
used. 

Damp,  uncured  hay  in  barn  ha.<  been  re.sponsible 
for  a  number  of  New  Jersey  farm  fires  Should  it 
seem  neces^arj'  to  place  damp  hay  in  the  bam,  it 
should  not  be  placed  again.st  dry  hay.  which  it 
would  tend  to  ignite.  Twenty  pounds  of  coarse 
salt  strewn  over  each  ton  of  hay  will  not  only 
make  it  more  palatable  for  livestock,  but  will  to 
.some  extent  prevent  heating 

In  ob.*ei-ving  fire  prevention  thioughov>t  the  year 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  urges  farmers  to 
keep  bucket.s  of  water,  or  of  sand,  and  chemical 
fire  extinguishers  in  all  farm  buildings  to  facilitate 
the  extinguishing  of  fires  as  soon  as  they  break 
out. 


REDUCED  rates  from  this  territor,-  to  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  have  been  granted 
by  railroads.  The  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  the 
round  trip  on  the  certificate  plan  will  prevail.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  buying  a  one-way  ticket  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  a  validation  certificate. 
This  certificate  must  be  validated  at  the  Exposi- 
tion office.^  in  St.  Louis,  when  a  return  ticket  will 
be  sold  at  half  fare.  Date  of  .sale:  October,  8-14; 
return  limit,  October  22.  The  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  ?t.  Loui.o,  October  ll-lP 
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Low  Prices  and  Farm  Readjustment 


FKOM  1889  to  1899  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
experienced  the  lowest  level  of  prices  for  ag- 
ricultural products  for  any  ten-year  period 
in  the  past  century.  The  average  December  1 
price  received  by  farmers  during  this  decade  for 
each  of  the  principal  field  crops  was:  wheat.  77c: 
com,  47c;  oats.  34c;  buckwheat.  50c:  potatoes.  53c: 
and  hay,  $10.85. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  thjs  decade  of  low 
})rices  affected  the  type  of  agriculture  carried  on 
in  the  state,  since  for  30  years  farmers  had  ex- 
perienced much  higher  prices.  In  the  first  place, 
the  decline  in  prices  during  the  80s  and  early  90s 
hit  Pennsylvania  agriculture  at  its  point  of  max- 
imum expansion  which,  of  course.  Is  the  logical 
thing  to  expect,  excepting  that  the  expansion  con- 
tinued for  20  years  after  the  price  level  began  to 
fall  and  the  peak  of  the  expansion  was  reached  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

Fewer  Acres,  Yield  Higher 

There  was  more  land  in  the  principal  field  crops 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1890  than  ever  before,  or  ever 
since,  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Under  such  con- 
diUons,  the  efforts  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  to 
maintain  a  profitable  agriculture  and  to  avoid  the 
abandonment  of  the  less  productive  soil  have  few 
equals  for  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  annals  of 
American  agricultural  history. 

Of  perhaps  greatest  interest  is  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1889  and  1899  farmers  increased  their  wheat 
acreage  ten  per  cent  and  the  average  yield  per 
acre  three  bushels.  (These  figures  are  based  on  a 
nine-year  average  centering  on  1889  compared  with 
a  nine-year  average  centering  on  1899. )  All  the  rea- 
sons for  this  increased  acreage  are  not  clear,  since 
it  was  the  general  impression  at  the  time  that 
the  expansion  in  grain  acreage  throughout  the 
world  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  low 
prices.  The  need  for  immediate  cash,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  definite  crop  rotation,  the  great 
stress  placed  on  wheat  straw  as  bedding  for  live- 
stock, and  the  increasing  use  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  as  feed  for  chick- 
ens and  dairy  cows  undoubt- 
edly were  partly  responsible 
for  the  increase. 

The  corn  acreage  was  re- 
duced slightly  but  here  again 
the  average  acre  yield  was 
increased  four  bushels.  The 
barley  acreage  was  cut  in 
half  while  the  buckwheat 
area  remained  unchanged  ex- 
cept that  the  yield  was  in- 
creased 4.5  bushels  per  acre. 
The  acreage  of  oats  was  re- 
duced approximately  100,000 
but  the  acre  yield  was  3.6 
bushels  higher.  The  rye  acre- 
age was  cut  approximately 
50.000  acres  but  the  yield 
was  increa.sed  4.3  bushels  per 
acre.  One  of  the  largest  cuts 
was  in  hay  acreage:  it  was 
decreased  approximately  200.- 
000  but  the  yield  was  increas- 
ed slightly.  The  area  grow- 
ing potatoes  was  increa.sed  a 
little  while  the  acre  yield  was 
increa.sed  ten  bushels. 

Readjustments  in  the  barn- 
yard were  even  more  strik- 
ing. The  number  of  beef  cat- 
tle was  reduced  by  117,000 
and  the  number  of  sheep  by 
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173,000.  There  were  13,000  fewer  horses  but  12.000 
more  mules.  There  were  approximately  50.000 
more  milk  cows  and  the  annual  production  per  cow- 
was  increased  by  200  gallons  of  milk.  The  number 
of  laying  hens  and  pullets  was  in?rea.sed  650.000 
and  the  annual  egg  production  per  hen  was  boost- 
ed eight  eggs.  In  all.  there  was  a  reduction  on 
farms  of  around  185.000,  or  six  per  cent,  in  num- 
ber of  animal  units  based  on  feed  requirements  and 
likewise  a  cut  of  approximately  400.000  acres,  or 
six  per  cent,  in  area  devoted  to  the  principal  feed 
crops   -corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  hay. 

The  increased  production  per  acre  occuring  in 
several  of  the  important  crops  during  the  decade 
was  probably  due  to  several  factors.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  commercial  fertilizer  increased 
from  $3,384,310  in  1889  to  $4,685,920  in  1899  and 
the  investment  in  farm  machinery  was  expanded 
during  the  period.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  period  surrounding  1890  was  one  in  which 
more  livestock  was  kept  per  farm  than  ever  be- 
fore or  ever  since.  This,  with  the  great  emphasis 
placed  on  farm  manure  as  a  fertilizer,  undoubtedly 
aided  an  increase  of  acre  yields. 

A  very  significant  fact  is:  Greater  improvement 
in  the  yields  of  principal  field  crops  was  made 
during  the  period  from        (Continued  on  page  24.) 


Help  for  Short  Pasture 

By  E.  K.  W.\LRATH 

rr^HE  Robertson  J'arms,  York  county.  Pa.,  know 
X  now  that  their  high-producing  Holsteins  can 
produce  milk  cheaper  on  fertilized  pasture.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Robertson,  the  owner,  decided  early  this 
spring  to  fertilize  a  part  of  his  13-acre  bluegrass 
pasture.  To  do  this  a  temporary  fence  was  built. 
On  March  26th  3.9  acres  were  top-dressed  with 
600  pound-T  per  acre  of  a  7-6-5  fertilizer.  The  other 
8.9  acres  in  the  pasture  were  not  fertilized. 


Part  of  Mr.  H.  E.  RolirrtHon'H  Holnteln  herd  on  fertillred  pawture  treated  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  of  a  1-6-5  fertillxer  per  acre.  Undley  Peacock,  herdsman,  kept  accurate  records  of 
the  test.  Including  milk,  feed  and  time  aninwW  gra/.ed  on  both  treated  and  untreated  land. 


On  April  30th  sample  areas  were  cut  on  each 
pasture.  The  fertilized  pasture  had  double  the 
weight  of  green  grass.  Mr.  Robertson  had  predict- 
ed this  result  by  the  greater  thickness  and  height 
f.f  the  fertilized  bluegrass  and  white  clover.  The 
scales  more  than  confirmed  his  judgment. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  highest  producing  Holstein 
cows  on  the  farm  were  turned  onto  the  fertilized  | 
pasture  on  May  8th,  or  eleven  days  before  the  un- 
treated pasture  was  ready  for  grazing.  This  early 
grazing  saved  some  expensive  bam  feeding  and 
went  a  long  way  toward  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

During   April    and  May   these    pastures,  though  I 
so  much  different  in  acreage,  gave  about  the  same 
amount  of  grazing.  The  drouth  in  July  told  a  dif- 1 
ferent   story.     The    untreated   pasture   gave   only- 
four  days  grazing,  but  that  with  complete  fertiliz- 
er held  on  tor  nineteen  days  until  the  summer  pas- 
ture was   ready.    The  fertilized  pasture   gave  468 1 
cow  pasture  days  against  104   cow  days  for  the  | 
unfertilized  field. 

Effect  on  Production 

That  all  this  pasture  on  the  Robertson  Farms  Ls  | 
far  above  the  average  was  shown  when  it  support- 
ed one  and  one-half  cows  per  acre  from  May  8th  I 
until  July  23rd,  without  fertilizer  treatment.  The  I 
fertilized  pasture,  at  a  cost  of  $11.40  per  acre  fori 
complete  fertilizer,  supported  an  average  of  four  I 
and  one-half  cows  per  acre,  or  three  times  the! 
number  of  milk  cows  per  acre. 

During  this  time  the  3.9  acres  of  fertilized  pas- 
ture produced  887.5  gallons  more  milk  than  the  8.91 
acres    without    fertilizer    treatment,    at   a   samg| 
above  feed  costs  of  $186.97. 

Mr.    Robertson   noticed    a   decided   difference  inl 

the   color  of  the   two  pastures  during   the  .^everel 

drouth  in  August.    A  few  heifers  and   two  mulesj 

also  knew  which  was  the  better.    They  were  puti 

in  the  check  or  unfertilized  plot  but  broke  throughl 

the  fence.  The  grass  on  the  other  side  wa.s  greener.l 

On  September  first  the  cows  were  returned  totha 

fertilized  pasture  that  had  made  a  rapid  growth  fol-j 

lowing  a  light  shower.  Fee 

and   milk  records  wore  kepl| 

until  October,  and  then  sub 

mittcd  to   the  National  Fer-| 

tilizer  Association.   The  RoB 

ertson  Farms  enterott  a  pa-s-] 

ture   fertilization   contest 

competition    with    dairymed 

from  Maryland  and  PennsylH 

vania.    Regardless  of  the  outJ 

come    in    this    contest,   MrJ 

Robertson    agrees    that   thi^ 

year's  experience  ha.s  sho»-ii 

him  the  value  of  several  com4 

mon  sense  principles  of  pas^ 

ture  management: 

( 1 )  That  commerr  ial  dairy^ 
men     with     high    i>i''ilacu 
herds  can  afford  to  use  th^ 
best   land   on    the   farm  fo 
permanent  pasture: 

(21   That  dividinu  the  pa 
ture  and  alternatin.:;  prazinl 
with  a  period  of  re>t  proUucj 
es  more  and  better  pa.sturel 
and 

(3»  That  "it  i."  fhoaper 
grow  feed  on  a  fertilized  pa* 
ture  and  send  the  c  'W,^  aftel 
it,  than  to  grow  it  on  croj 
land  and  send  a  man  or  tean 
after  it,  or  buy  it  in  bags. 


» 
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No  line  or  stakes  were  neccMiary  on  April  .*IOth  to  murk  the  4,87.'>  pounds 
yield  of  greon  grass  on  this  land  which  received  600  pounds  per  acre  of 
7-^6-6  fertiliser  iippllcd  on  March  26th. 


Thin  stand  and  little  .stretch  marked  this  unfertlll7.«>d  pasture 


on 


^m 


,So"th.    The  yTciii  of  green  gniss  "was  2,408  pounds,  compared  with    • 
pounds  from  600  pounds  of  l-O-.l  fcrllllwr  at  this  early  date. 


October  11.  1930 

AT  la; :t  Doody  rose  and  dumped  a  handful  of 
.shining  coins  into  a  wooden  box,  stretched 
himself  with  a  mighty  yawn,  and  declared 
tbat  he  was  hungrj-.  In  the  zeal  of  their  labor 
they  had  been  many  hours  without  food. 

We've  got  to  keep  goin".  Lud,"  declared  the 
red-bearded  man.  "It's  always  been  night  work 
here,  you  know.  It  will  never  do  to  have  smoke 
irailin'  into  the  sky  daytimes.  These  timber  in- 
upectors  are  keepin'  a  sharp  eye  out  for  wood  fires 
ais  time  o'  year",  and  we  don't  want  'em  mou.sin' 
rtiimd  here." 

•There's  enough  metal  in  the  pot  for  an  hour,  * 
5fid  the  man  at  the  caldron.  "I'll  go  up  to  camp 
p',i  bring  the  grub  here." 

■Pass  in  something  to  the  ring-tailed  tiger,  and 
ft  him  with  a  club  if  he  tries  to  get  out.  "  directed 
ux)dy.  as  the  man  hurried  away. 

Shain  still  kept  his  watch  in  the  tree.  In  the 
irst  place,  his  curiosity  held  him  there.  Above 
.'].  he  wanted  to  know  how  the  news  of  his  escape 
•viuld  be  received  and  what  plans  the  men  would 
r.ake  to  pursue  him.  With  that  information  in  his 
'osses.sion.  he  felt  that  he  would  be  able  to  shape 
tis  own  course  better. 

His  excitement  equaled  that  of  the  little  group 
Wow  him  when  the  messenger  came  floundering 
lown  into  the  valley  fifteen  minutes  later,  gasp- 
nf.  "Your  tiger's  gone.  Doody!  Busted  out  and 
ffnel" 

.\nd  he  stammered  a  description  of  the  drawn 
•;aple.  the  open  door,  and  the  bar  thrown  over 
i2ain.<t  the  wheel. 

'B'lt  he  didn't  have  a  namable  thing  in  his 
wket.';. "  the  old  man  kept  repeating,  while  the 
ilhers  cursed  his  lack  of  precautions.  "I've  got 
tis  knife  in  my  pocket,  and  he  couldn't  have 
thrown  over  that  bar  of  himself!  How  could  he 
tave  done   it?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  carel"  raged  the  red- 
bfarded  man.  "He's  gone,  ain't  he?  'You  don't 
know  how  much  he's  guessed  about  us  and  this 
place:  'i'ou  don't  know  but  what  he  may  be  a 
?ovmunt  spy.  You've  pulled  all  this  trouble  onto 
a.  Doody.  But  it  ain't  no  use  to  stand  here  and 
s»ap  talk.  We've  got  to  get  our  stuff  out  of  here. 
Its  all  got  to  be  moved,  for  I  tell  you  he'ii  goin' 
to  come  back  with  marshals  at  his  heels." 

There  were  more  recriminations,  and  then  the 
band,  as  the  red-bearded  man  expressed  it.  "got 
*wii  to  busines.s. "  The  conference  was  spirited. 
vA  their  tones  loud  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of 
tte  eavesdropper  posted  in  the  hillside  spruce. 

Doody  was  to  start  at  once  with  as  much  of  the 
aished  money  and  metal  as  his  horses  could 
!iiul.  and  wa.s  to  Uke  it  to  what  the  counterfeiters 
^led  "the  Potlatch."  Shain  gathered  that  this 
'"cality  was  another  of  their  haunts,  and  was  so 
f»r  awav  that  Doody  could  not  return  for  a  day 
r  more.  In  the  meantime  the  three  men  were  to 
imantU   the  stamp,  and  get  ready  for  the  next 

S'1  when  Doody  should  return. 

I"M  '   ''^  '""*  ^'^  '*'"  ^°  move!"  roared  the  red- 

11  (.,.arded    man   at   Doodys   faltering  objec- 

txns.  'We've  got  to  make  a  big  jump.   Malloy  and 

t|>  men  are  due  tomorrow  or  next  day.  and  we'll 

pbe  heie  waitin'  for  you.    What  we  can't  haul 

I  ^t  trip  we'll  pack  on  mir  backs,  and  your  ring- 
|»i:H  tip.^r  can  bring  in  all  the  marshals  he  wants 

li^a.ter  that.    Well  have  the  stuff  readv  and  lie 
l"^  in   the   bu.sh    till    we   see    your    cart".     You're 

~"°,   '•"'  chances,  you  say?    Well,   you  brought 
r"  the  trouble,   didn't  you:*    Then   it's   up  to  vou 

'-lift  th,.  big  end  now." 
The  result  of  the  colloquy  wa.-;  that  Do.kIv.  with 

taS^  '"  help  him  harness  and  load  the  boxes  of 
p«hed   r.iin.    started    away    toward    camp,    silent 

•w  sullen     The  others  went  on   with   thoii    labor 
I 'Win. 

It  wa.-i  an   ea.«y  matter  foi    Shain   to   trail    the 

Z™*"    ^"""  ^^^>'  '■arried  a  lantern.    The  young 

Wn    '''"''■''"°  ^■**'  formed  when   he   saw  Doody 

Itr^    ^'"'^  ^®'''  ""'^'  "°*  ^'*y  ^'""  hJi"  to  escape 
'm  the  woo<is.  and  that  was  to  follow  the  van 

II  ?u""'  '"^hway.  To  get  away  that  was  his 
l^^thoiisht.  and  further  than  that  he  made  no 

l»»rf  '^"■n^'^sinR  and  the  loading  were  quicklv 
I'^i^k*''''  ^"'"  ^^*^^y  ^"-'^^  evidently  determined 
l'w»7f  '*'"^  VAw\\  of  his  trip  as  po.ssible  under 
J  "Of  ,iarkness.  The  man  lighted  the  way  across 
I  ciearinjf  going  ahead  with  the  lantern,  and 
Uve  h  "'  ^^'"'"*  ™'*'^'  '"'^  Doody  to  let  the  horses 
«"! right"  ''^'"'''*  ^""^  ^^^^'  ^'^"'^  """'"^  ^''"  through 
li*'";  ^'f^^'ing  softly  and  keeping  out.Mde  the 
lun  h  ,  "'*'  '»"^<'"i-"Sht.  followed:  and  after  the 
■"onr  th  ""^'"""^  ^«  ^he  camp,  he  took  up  his  wav 
l^*nible  ""''^'  P'"*^*^'"K  slowly  and  giiide.l  bv  the 
lliiin..  ":  '^^  ^'""  **"''  'he  rattling  of  the 'tires 
l>tin.n  tht-  .stones. 

\HuT\  V^^"''>'  «"'>  te.li.nis  way  along  the  wind- 

r>r«  u  ^''^  ^^'*'"''  "^''"^'  '"^''P"'  •'"'  '•^"t  the  little 
lHin,i     "   '  hreathe:  and  the  young  man  hu.ldled 

r^Rr,,,,  "'"^  ^'"''  ''*'"'    '^"'    "*^<^  Xoon  eves  of  the 

..     "<js„ian  w.MiM  .-py  him.    But  when  the  cart 

^    on   h-   waikct   ftartessly.   for   the   noise   of 

•IKK.  a'ons  the  r...  ky  way  v.-.is  loud  in  the 
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Silences  of  the  night.  Sometimes  he  even  went 
close  behind  the  van.  He  noted  that  the  hasp  and 
padlock  had  not  been  refastened.  The  bar  was 
thrown  across  the  doors. 

As  Shain  surveyed  the  prison  where  he  had 
suffered  such  tortures,  and  as  he  reflected  that  the 
old  man  doubtless  had  meditated  even  more  des- 
perate measures,  so  that  he  might  assure  himself 
that  he  would  not  be  betrayed,  his  anger  flamed 
once  more.  He  had  been  cajoled  from  honest  em- 
ployment, seduced  into  signing  away  the  pay  that 
he  had  so  painfully  earned  in  the  chill  and  wet  of 
the  spring,  and  now  was  abandoned  in  a  strange 
country  with  no  money  or  food.  And  the  old 
wretch  riding  ahead  there  was  responsible  for  it 
all,  he  reflected,  gritting  his  teeth. 

Men  who  have  performed  brave  deeds  sudden- 
ly, men  who  have  devised  big  schemes  without  re- 
flection beforehand,  have  related  that  inanimate 
objects  have  often  suggested  their  course  of  action. 

Several  "shorts"  sacks  w^ere  thrown  on  the  top 
of  the  van,  and  the  comer  of  one  hung  down  within 
easy  reach  of  Shain.  tramping  close  to  the  doors. 
He  looked  at  it  for  a  while,  reflected,  clutching  his 
hands  and  sinking  his  fingers  into  his  palms.  Then 
suddenly,  arriving  at  his  resolution,  he  seized  the 
bar  and  threw  it  over  upon  the  wheel,  against  the 
tire  of  which  it  rested,  grating  loudly  as  the  wheel 
revolved. 

The  ear  of  Doody  instantly  detected  the  trouble, 
and  he  shouted  to  the  horses  and  yanked  them  to 
a  standstill. 

"I  knowed  this  road  was  rough. "  Shain  heard 
him  muttering  as  he  climbed  down,  "but  I  ain't 
seen  any  jounce  that  would  throw  that  bar  over! 
That's  twice  it  has  done  that  trick  today  without 
hands  a-touchin'  it.  for  you  needn't  tell  me  that 
feller  ever  done  that  by  himself.  ' 

He  had  reached  the  ground  and  wa.-i  coming  to- 
ward the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

"If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  ha'nt."  he  went 
<>n.  "I  should — " 

The  next  moment  he  had  yet  more  reason  to 
believe  in  spirits  of  the  materialized  sort.  As  he 
turned  the  corner  Shain  leaped  at  him.  dragged 
the  short  sack  violently  down  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  tripped  him.  and  fell  heavily  upon  him. 
In  that  moment  Doody  was  too  frightened  to  re- 
sist. His  fall  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him.  and 
ho  groaned  dismally. 

Bonneted  as  he  was.  his  arms  helpless,  he  al- 
lowed the  young  man  to  hoist  him  like  a  sack  of 
meal  and  thrust  him  into  the  van.  the  doors  of 
which  sw-ung  open.  He  began  to  resist  now.  at  last, 
b>it  a  few  vigorous  punches  from  the  unseen  as- 
sailant drove  him  in.  Shain  bange.l  the  .loors  shut. 
dropped  the  bar.  fumbled  in  the  road,  and  scraped 
up  two  stones.  With  the  larger  r.uk  he  drove 
the  smaller  into  the  slot  above  the  bar. 

"Now."  he  panted,  "some  one  else  uill  play  ring- 
tailed  tiger  for  a  while!"  And  paying  no  heed  to 
the  muffled  shouts  and  appeals  within,  he  moimted 
the  box.  clucked  to  the  willing  horses,  and  drove 
the  van  on. 

WHEN  Doodys  first  fright  and  astonishment 
were  over,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  guess 
who  his  captor  was.  The  heavy  boxes  of  coin  oc- 
cupied but  little  room  in  the  interior,  and  he  was 
able  to  crawl  forward  and  cry  his  lament  very 
nearly  under  the  seat. 

But  the  young  man  had  no  reply  to  make.  He 
drove  along  steadily,  allowing  the  animals  to  fol- 
low   the    road. 

When  the  morning  glowed  red  over  the  treetops 
he  canu-  into  the  turnpike  at  the  well-remembered 
^pot  of  his  capture.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
leturn  road  for  many  miles,  for  there  was  hut 
the  one  turnpike  through  the  woods  There  were 
brooks    to   furnish    the   water   for    fh..    hor-es,   and 
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when  he  judged  the  hour  to  be  nea:  noon  he  was 
able  to  supply  their  other  wants.  He  came  in  sight 
of  a  faimer  s  house  in  a  good-sized  clearing,  and 
drove  along  past  it,  to  leave  his  horses  under  the 
shade   of  some   roadside   trees. 

Then  he  walked  to  the  house,  a  building  without 
clapboards  and  innocent  of  shingles.  He  carried 
one  of  the  empty  sacks  on  his  arm,  and  offered 
the  French -Canadian  farmer,  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach on  his  door-step,  some  of  his  scanty  store 
uf  silver  for  a   'baiting '  of  hay  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  habitant  hospitably  invited  him  to  bring 
his  horses  to  the  hovel-bam  and  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  family:  and  when  Shain  rather  lamely  .stam- 
mered excuse*  and  pleaded  his  hurry,  the  farmer 
stuffed  his  .sack  with  fodder  and  loaded  bacon  and 
bread  into  the  hook  of  his  arm,  refusing  all  recom- 
pense. 

"I  don'  have  everyt'ing  w'at  I  want  masalf,"  he 
said,  with  a  grin,  and  pointing  to  the  half-finished 
hou.se.  'bul  I  don'  take  de  monee  off  a  msuis  wat 
hongree.    Yo'  go  'long  and  welcom'   to  you." 

One  other  thing  did  the  farmer  give  Shain 
that  was  almost  as  welcome  as  the  food  and  the 
fodder.  On  his  happening  to  mention  that  he  was 
boimd  for  ITbal  Cyr's  place,  he  told  him  of  a  branch 
road,  or  cut-off,  that  would  take  him  across  coun- 
try, and  save  him  many  miles  of  the  roimdabout 
river,  or  Daigle  road. 

Shain  fed  his  horses  in  a  quiet  bit  of  woods  and 
munched  his  own  food  with  more  or  less  content- 
ment. He  would  no  more  have  opened  those  rear 
doors  on  that  old  toian  growling  within  than  he 
would  have  unbarred  the  cage  of  a  Bengal  tiger. 
But  he  took  a  big  rock,  split  a  board  on  top  of  the 
van,  and  through  the  crack  dropped  down  chunks 
of  meat  and  bits  of  bread. 

Then   he   drove  on. 

The  cut-off  road  was  sparsely  settled,  and  he 
niet  few-  persons.  It  was  in  the  gray  of  another 
dawn  that  he  topped  the  hill  above  the  river  and 
saw  Vhal  C>'r's  tavern,  with  its  huddle  of  little 
buildings  about  it,  like  chicks  round  a  hen.  He 
was  quivering  with  excitement  when  he  drove  his 
horses  into  the  yard.  Their  shaggy  heads  dropped, 
sweat  and  dust  streaked  their  sides:  they  stumbled 
at  almost  every  step  with  weariness. 

To  his  surprise,  the  yard  was  full  of  bustle,  even 
at  that  early  hour.  Men  were  lined  along  the  dirt 
banking,  talking  eagerly  or  peering  through  the 
low-  windows  into  the  main  room.  The  arrival  of 
the  van  w-as  hardly  noticed. 

AS  Shain  crawied  stiffly  down  from  his  seat,  Ubal 
Cyr  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  was  quiv- 
ering with  excitement,  and  even  he  hardly  gave 
the  young  man  more  than  passing  notice. 

"Soho.  M'sieu'  Sirois!  "  he  cried.  "Yo'  have  gone 
onto  dat  peddle  business,  eh?  Wal,  yo  not  find 
moch  tr-rade  on  dis  place  today.  N'osslr!  Dere  ban 
too  gre  t  tings  happen.  We  all  too  excite  to 
tr-rade. 

Then  running  forward  to  the  cart,  he  cried: 
"Praps  yo  ain't  hear  de  news,  eh?  Dere  come 
tree  deppity  marshal  down  de  reever,  jus'  de  sam' 
as  dere  ban  free  deppity  marshals  gone  op  de 
reever.  and  wat  yo'  tink.  dey  cotch  dem  Salter 
mans  and  bees  friends  between  em  lak  dat!  '  He 
slapped  his  palms  together.  "Dat  Salter  mans  he 
ban  look  over  hees  shouldaire  all  tarn,  as  yo' 
might  .-ay  and  he  not  fink  about  dem  free  deppity 
marshal  dat  come  down  de  reever.  Ha!  ha:  It  was 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  I'bal  were  not  with 
.Salter  s  woes. 

'And  dey  geet  free  odder  mans  with  hmi!  Dafs 
right!  cried  the  host,  in  conclu.sion.  ".\nd  dey  all 
ban  in  my  beeg  room  dere.  and  M'sieu"  John  Flan- 
ders he  ban  look  at  dem  and  set  on  heem  chair 
with  hees  leg  stretch  out.  and  rub  hees  hand  and 
.say.  Dafs  a  ver'  good  deppity  marshals! 

The  young  man  dropped  his  reins  and  ran  to  the 
open  dooi  of  the  tavern. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  .sat  Fighting  John,  his 
wounded  leg  supported  by  another  chair,  on  his 
face  an  expression  of  grim  delight. 

Koui  men,  handcuffed  each  to  each,  were  ranged 
before  him  on  a  "deacons'  seat.  Behind  these 
lounged  several  men,  among  whom  Shain  recog- 
nized the  persons  he  had  seen  up  the  .\llegash 
through  the  screen  of  the  alder  bushes.  Among 
the  prisoners  he  saw  three  of  the  men  who  had 
held  the  conference  beside  Dirty  Donald's  bateau. 
The  fourth  was  the  individual  w'ho  had  .sobbed  his 
wail  to  him  that  night  from  the  canoe,  dimly  seen 
then  in  the  dusk,  but  recognized  now  as  Shain 
stared  at   him. 

"I  tell  you.  men.  "  Flanders  was  saving  while  he 
thumped  his  fist  on  his  chair  rail  "  your  whole 
gang  is  in  for  it  this  time,  and  you  can't  evade  it. 
I've  aluay."  played  fair  with  yoii  fellow-.-  I  ve  met 
you  in  the  open.  I  know-  you  all:  I  know  your  style. 
•Vow  ."Salter  you  didn't  shoot  me  to  .save  a  few- 
pounds  of  opium  or  because  you  were  too  drunk  to 
know  what  you  were  doing  " 

The  nien  trembled  and  looked  away 
"There  .«i   some   one    in    this   game  'thai  .^^   bigger 
than   yoi    aiv."   the  deputy  went    on       Now    what 
Hid  you   Jump  from   yout    lanoo'    when   The    hov« 
hcTf  I  .■>..vtn  ^-oti  "•■ 

'  To  be  coiittnuf  il  1 
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October  Culls  Make  Tasty  Dishes 


Bv   OERTRl'DE    S.    STEWART 


EVERY  poultry  yard  has  at  least  a  few  slow- 
growing  fowls  that  may  never  become  good 
laying  pullets  nor  fine  Thanksgiving  roasts. 
This  is  the  very  time  to  look  them  over  and  work 
them  up  into  dishes  to  grace  the  "king's  table. ' 

You  may  have  been  too  busy  when  we  wrote  pre- 
viously about  tr>-ing  this  year  to  can  some  chicken. 
If  you  were,  it  is  not  too  late,  and  we  have  another 
supply  of  printed  instructions  for  all  who  want 
help.  (Send  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope 
with  your  request.)  . 

Many  women  prefer  to  can  only  the  very  choice 
pieces.  Bony  sections  take  up  considerable  room 
in  the  jars.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  plenty  of 
ppace  for  heat  circulation  in  the  jar.  and  a  few 
bones  furnish  just  such  a  •  break  among  heavy 
breasts,   etc. 

The  extra  bones  are  stripped  of  meat  and  used 
in  many  dishes,  one  of  which  we  suggest  for  your 
next  choice  salad.  This  recipe  is  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  is  the  very  best 
chicken  salad  I  have  ever  tasted. 

Delirious  Chicken  Salad 

Five  pounds  chicken,  three  bunches  celery,  one 
cup  mild  vinegar,  one  sliced  onion,  salt,  mayon- 
naise dressing,  lettuce. 

Simmer  the  chicken  until  tender  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water.  When  about  half  done,  add  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt.  Let  the  chicken  cool  in  the  broth. 
After  it  is  cold  remove  the  skin,  strip  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces  of 
even  size.  In  the  meantime  allow  a  few  slices  of 
onion  to  soak  in  a  cup  of  mild  vinegar  to  give  the 
vinegar  a  slight  onion  flavor.  Remove  a  cup  of 
chicken  fat  from  the  cold  broth  and  mix  with  this 
vinegar.  Pour  this  mixture  over  the  chicken,  add- 
ing more  salt  and  vinegar  if  needed  to  season  it 
well.  A  few  drops  of  tabasco  improves  it.  Let 
this  stand,  or  marinate,  for  several  hours,  over- 
night. 

Cut  the  celery  stalks  and  some  of  the  tender 
leaves  Into  small  pieces  and  let  stand  in  a  cold 
place  until  crisp.  Mix  enough  thick,  well-seasoned 
mayonnaise  dressing  with  the  chicken  to  coat  the 
pieces  well.  Shortly  before  the  salad  is  to  be  serv- 
ed, add  the  celery  and  more  mayonnaise  if  needed. 
Stir  the  mixture' lightly  so  as  not  to  break  up  the 
chicken.  Add  still  more  salt  if  needed.  Pile  the 
salad  lightly  on  crisp  lettuce  and  serve 
at  once. 

C'aHHerale  of  thicken  Wings  and 
Eggplant 

If  you  want  a  new  cas.serole  dish, 
save  out  the  wings  and  backs  the 
next  time  you  cut  up  chickens  to  fry 
or  can  and  combine  them  with  egg- 
plant. The.se  few  pieces  will  never  be 
missed  from  the  platter  of  fried  chick- 
en, and  they  will  be  enough  to  give 
savory  flavor  to  the  eggplant  and 
make  another  substantial  dinner  dish. 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  sug- 
gests this  recipe: 

Chicken  wings  and  bony  pieces,  one 
medium-sized  eggplant,  pared  and 
diced,  salt,  pepper.  Hour,  fat,  one  cup 
chopped  green  pepper,  one-half  cup 
chopped  onion,  water. 

Wings  of  young  chickens  and  pieces 
too  bony  to  fry  successfully  are  ex- 
cellent prepared  in  this  way.  Salt  the 
chicken,  roll  in  flour,  brown  lightly 
in  fat  in  a  skillet,  ami  transfer  to  a 
casserole.  Cook  the  tgfrplant,  green 
pepper  and  onion  in  the  fat  for  about 
ten  minutes,  season  to  taste  and  add 
to  tlie  chi(  ken  in  the  c.Hs.serole.  Rinse 
out  the  .skillet  with  oni'-half  nip  of 
hot  water,  pour  over  the  chicken  and 
vegetables,  cover  and  cook  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven  (37.'i  K.)  for  iit)out 
one  hour. 

-  O 

Keep  the  small  child  open-minded 
toward  new  foo<ls  by  Introducing 
them  in  small  amounts,  well  prepar- 
ed and  inviting  to  the  eye. 


make  the  underskirt  of  heavy  material  all  the  way  I 
to  the  waist;  instead,  put  a  deep  band  in  a  founda- 
tion   of    light   weight    silk    or    mercerized  cotton,  | 
which  is  less  bulky. 

There  are  tunics  of  all  lengths  shown  this  sea- 
son.   Every  one  of  them  permits  the  lengthening! 
of  an  old  skirt  by  setting  a  yoke  at  the  top  which  I 
will  be  covered  by  the  skirt  of  the  tunic.   A  green  | 
wool  might  be  worn  with  a  green  velveteen  Rus- 
sian blouse.   If  your  left-over  happens  to  be  black.  I 
wine,  brown  or  even  blue,  you  will  have  little  diffi- 1 
culty  in  matching  it  to  velveteen,  which  is  inex- 
pensive and  fashionable.  Catherine  Griebel, 
N.  J.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Fall  and  Winter  FaNhion  Book 

The  new  Fashion  Book  will  be  a  help  lo  you  inl 
renovating  those  old  dresses.  Send  ten  cents  tol 
Pattern  Department,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  730l| 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Try  chicken  salad   for  your   next   surprise  on 
the   family. 

Sleeves  and  Tunics 

SLEEVES  this  fall  are  really  different.  The  un- 
dersleeve  is  with  us  again  worn  with  flowing 
and  bell  sleeves,  of  course.  But,  strangely  enough, 
one  sees  soft  mousquetaire  undersleeves  covering 
the  forearm  from  the  wrist  to  half  way  to  the  el- 
bow, where  the  straight  dress  sleeve  ends.  Such 
sleeves  are  never  plain  this  year,  and  decorations 
of  bands  or  cuffs  are  used. 

There  are  puffs  at  the  tops  of  some  not  as  full 
as  those  of  the  90's  —but  puffs,  nevertheless.  There 
are  short  sleeves,  elbow  and  three-quarter  sleeves. 

In  connection  with  renovations,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  tunic  dresses  which  are  so 
smart  this  fall.  I..et  us  suppose  you  have  a  one- 
piece  dark  colored  dres.s  that  is  too  short  or  too 
straight  in  line.  Rip,  clean  and  press  carefully. 
Look  through  your  pattern  books  to  find  a  tunic 
dress  a  long  tunic  that  will  end  about  18  Inches 
from  the  floor. 

The  underskirt  worn  with  a  tunic  is  rather  .'••cant. 
Although  It  should  give  ease  in  walking,  it  must 
not  detract  from  the  general  effect.    I  would  not 


Typhoid— A  Lurking  Menace] 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  city  health  depart-l 
ments  and  all  organized  agencies  for  publicj 
health  send  out  warning  of  typhoid  fever,  thel 
menace  that  lurks  in  polluted  water  and  milk  sup-| 
plies. 

Each  year  nearly  82.000  persons  in  the  Unitedl 
States  and  Canada  have  typhoid  fever,  and  about| 
8.200  die  of  it. 

Typhoid  is  now  preventable.  It  is  more  rare  inl 
the  United  States  Army  than  in  the  most  health-f 
ful  cities  and  towns.  This  is  because  all  soldiersl 
m  the  Army  are  vaccinated  against  typhoid  fever.f 
When  the  contents  of  poorly  constructed  priv?! 
vaults  and  sewers  and  human  discharges,  left  onl 
the  ground,  drain  into  water  system.s  they  mayl 
infect  the  water  supply  with  typhoid  fever  gernul 
which  may  be  taken  into  the  body  with  drinlting| 
water  or  with  water  used  in  preparing  uncookedl 
foods.  Many  typhoid  epidemics  are  caused  in  thisi 
way.  Where  there  is  an  efficient  system  of  water! 
purification,  typhoid  has  greatly  decreased.  ' 
Typhoid  fever  germs  thrive  in  milk  througH 
carelessness  or  lack  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of] 
those  who  handle  it.  Files  sometimes  infect  millt 
which  is  left  uncovered.  Pasteurized  milk  whicli 
is  kept  covered  in  a  cool  place  is  safe  milk,  for| 
pasteurization  kills  typhoid  germs. 

Remember — typhoid  fever  can  be  controlled  bjj 
the  use  of  pure  water,  pasteurized  milk  and  clea 
foods;  by  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage;  careW 
screening  against  flies:  by  destruction  of  the  fljfl 
and  its  breeding  places  and  by  the  general  practicej 
of  anti-typhoid  vaccination. 

If    an    epidemic    threatens  a  com-j 
munity  the  people   rush  f^r  vaccinaj 
tion.    Again  this  proves  llic  truth 
the  saying  "An  ounce  of  ps  cvenlion  i 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  "   \Vhy  wait  toj 
be  frightened  into  vaccination? 
R.  G.  Beachley.  M.  D    Or  P  H 
and  Nell  C.  We^^tcott 


Patchwork  Quilt 
Blocks 

MOST   triilv   American     •!   a"  f*™! 
inine   arts   is   patohwmk.  whlct| 
had  its  origin  with  the  lirst  Colonic 
settlers,  in  the   days  wh.n  ingemo 
women  who  cherished  hninc  and  fan 
lly  expressed   their  hopo:^.   aims  m 
ideas  as  well  as  love  of  be  i\ity      1 
have  originated  six  new  .Ic.nu'ns  whi  i^ 
are  most  striking.    These  ai.'  ^'"""P 
on     fine     quality     while     ciubroidenj 
cloth,   size   18x18  inches,    n.l  we  »! 
able  to  furnish  as  well  H' ■  "•''  ''"  1 
star  cloth  in  rose,  blue  "i  I'v-ndtr    j 
completely    flni.shing   t"!'   •"    1'"" 
size  90x90  inches.  ,^. 

A  quilt  this  .size  will  tcriu'  '^      i 
of  the  stamped  white  bio.  k-  and  in 
ami  one-half  yaids  of  tl"    -'j^'' /■   / 
in    whatever   color    dp.><'"'l     '" 
the  q.iilt  blocks  Nos.  :Jini   <"  ■*"'  '^ 
ordered  ,«ingly.   is   l.V  '' '  '■    ""t'^r 
dozen    COc.    one    dozen    >' '"  j| 

and  one-half  additi<.nnl  '>'"'''  „iil 
colored  star  cloth  for  tli.  '  ""^  '  ,e' 
Is  SI. 05  or  S2.65  for  all  "l  '"'' 
rial  neccM.siiiv.  ,  „.  u 

Send  your  order  to  Kmbi-'i'ifp,^ 


\hocks  Can  Be  Made  at  a  Saving 


^'"    SSM.-  Uitlies'     dress    with     slender 

•"W.  Cm  II,  eight  sizes:   38.   40.   42.   44.  46. 

I  hth    *"''  ''"■'  ""'*><3  bust  measure.    A  40- 

Iwhjiie   w;tli    long   sleeves    requires    5>i 

J5™«  of  39-iiuh  material.    Price  15c  or  two 

W  23c. 

Ik!!  *''*^- -Misses'  dress.  Cut  in  three 
?**;  '*•  'S  and  20  years.  An  18-year  size 

\^        3  ,    yurds   of    material    39    Inches 

jae.    The    j.  ke.    Jabot,    godets    and    belt 

mT"''"''"^'  material,  require  1  1-6  yard 

■m  lro(rth\u.<.'.    Price  15c  or  two   for  25o. 

»o.  6624  -c, iris-  dress.   Cut  in  three  sizes: 

I  '  and  «  v..iir.'<.  A  4-yeHr  size  requires 
J;,yariis  ,,f  i„„terial  35  inches  wide.    For 


"••""  ar.rl 
Imai 


I'i've  bands  of  contrasting  nia- 


irm      '   ^'•"'''  32  inches  wide   is  required, 
I  «  frosswiv...    I'rire  \r>c  or  two  for  25c. 
■ ''    CaiS— Ljuiiea'    morning    frock.     Cut 
i..'!"'/"'' •-      Small.  34-36;  medium,  38-40: 


e..  1.-41;    :,i,ti  extra   liirKC   46-48   in<he.i 

)»r.|,     ,  ""      '^  medium  size  requires  3', 

n»„  f        *!iruh    material.     Price    15c    or 

I™"  I'lr  25,.. 

iii>.    ?^'"'' -'''idleji'     dress.      Cut     in    five 
'  •5'.   .v.,    38,    40    and    42    inches    bust 


\*iP     !'.         '"lilld's  rompers.    Cut  in  three 

lili.  ..'.."V''^'"'   1   and  2  years.    A   2-year 

|w '"  it,  1    ^'"^'  '"'''f^'*^*   roiiuiros   1",    yurd.» 

hrrr       "I'tPriul.     Without    sleeves    1-3 

lr,r    t    "   '"   'p'lUircd.     Price    15.'    or   tw.> 


39-inch  material.  To  finish  the  lower  edge 
with  lace  requires  2'*  yards.  To  finish 
with  bias  binding  requires  2'^h  yards  Vi 
inches  wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6385.— Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  three  sizes: 
2,  4  and  6  years.  A  2-year  size  with  short 
sleeves  requires  ITj  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial together  with  H  yard  of  contrasting 
material.    Price   15c  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  6902.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  live  size.s: 
1,  2,  3.  4  and  6  years.  A  2-ye8r  size  re- 
quires IH  yards  of  32-inch  material.  To 
finish  neck,  and  armscye  edges  with  bia.j 
binding  or  ribbon,  including  the  bow,  will 
require  2  1-3  yards  I'g  inches  wide.  To 
trim  with  insertion  as  illustrated  requires 
live  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  2hv. 

No.  6900.— Boys'  pajamas.  Cut  in  five 
sizes:  2.  4.  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  10- year 
size  requires  2\  yards  of  32- inch  material. 
For  contrasting  material  ^s  yaril  i.x  re- 
quired 32  inches  wide,  cut  crosswi.^e.  Trice 
15<;  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6758. — C.irls'  dres.^.    Cut  in  four  ."iz«-9; 

4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  A  10-yeur  si^e  require.' 
2'«  yards  of  35-iii'h  material.  The  plaitinK 
(or  frill  on  the  I'ollar  will  reiiuire  3'-j 
yards  of  material  Vt  inches  wide,  cut 
cnL-^swIse.    Pri(C  LI*'  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  6812.— Cflrls"  dros.'».    Cut  in  four  sizf .■> 

5.  10.  12  and  U  yenr.«.  A  12-ycar  fizc  ro- 
qulres  3'i  yards  of  material  33  inches  witic. 
ThP  l>elt  of  contrasting  material  requires 
\  yard  39  inclios  wide  cut  crosswise.  Pri<  •■ 
l.ic  or  two  for  2.)C. 


N., 


68(17, 


partment.  Pennsylvania 


IViimer. 


Penn  Ave..  Pitt.sburgh    I'a 


llw,     ;r"      l-^idles'     slip.      Cut     in     four 
«H   ►,?""    '^^''^'-   niedlum.  38-40:    larKC 
|lrf    .  ,""'  '"•■«'.  46-48  inches  bust  meas- 
"  ">'•'! lum  nize  requiroK  2",    vards  of 


KOW  TO  OmDEB 

All  patterns  Lie  eacli,  two  for  i'V'.  Be 
sure  to  give  numlicr  and  size.  Addroi's 
Pattern  PepartniPiit.  PeTinsylvania  Farmer. 
7;<01   Penn   Ave     Pittsl)urgli.   Pa. 


TWO      H  E  LP  E  R  S  jM   I  N  ST  E  A  O    OF    O  N  E  jA  I  N    EVERY     BAR 


FELS-NAPTHA 

DISSOLVES  GREASY  DIRT 

AHD  BANISHES  HARD  RUBBING 


The  mo.ment  you  take  off  the  wrapper 
— the  instant  you  smell  its  clean  naptha 
odor — you'll  know  why  Fels-Naptha 
makes  even  stubborn  grime  vanish  so 
quickly! 

For  there's  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha. 
Your  nose  tells  you  so — plenty  of  nap- 
tha, the  safe  grease-dissolver.  It's  com- 
bined with  good  golden  soap.  Working 
together,  these  two  cleaners  search  out 
clinging  dirt.  They  loosen  its  grip  and 
wash  it  away. 

Thanks  to  this  extra  help,  washing  is 
easier  —  clothes  come  off  the  line 
sweetly  fresh  and  clean,  clear  through. 
And  because  Fels-Naptha  does  away 
with  hard  rubbing,  it  saves  botli  your 
clothes  and  your  hands. 

Next  washday,  be  wise  —  get  the  real 
soap  bargain!  Get  Fels-Naptha  —  it 
gives  you  not  more  bars,  but  more  help. 


Extra  help  in  tub  or  machine.  For  soak- 
ing or  boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm  or  even 
cool  water.  And  for  all  household  clean- 
ing, too.  Today,  ask  your  grocer  for  a 
few  bars,  or  the  handy  ten-bar  carton. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  — We'll  be  glad  to 

send  every-  user  of  laundry  soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Cliipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
vte'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-10-11. 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


r^2^ 


Fencer  Trips 

to  the  Coal  Bin  •  •  • 

^'hen  yon  o^'B  a 
WIMOLA  Parlor  Heater 

Heating  engineers  praiae  the  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  the  scientific 
arrangements  of  grates  and  heat 
radiation  that  make  the  Winola 
so  economical  to  operate.  Repeated 
tests  have  proved  conclusively  that 
coal  goes  further  and  gives  more 
heat  in  a  Winola. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  of  posses*- 
ing  — at  a  very  small  cost  — a  Parlor 
Heater    that    combines    the    finest 


heating  qualities  \/ith  beauty.  Aak 
your  dealer  or  write  to  us  about  our 
liberal  Wiuola  Five-year  Guarantee 
Bond. 

WIncroft  Ktove  Works 
MIddlotown,  Pcnnnylvanla 


Get  Rid  of  Dandrnfl 

bu  uiing 

Ciitieiira  Soap 

atliltrd  bu 

Cntieora  Ointmont 


"CaUnn,"  Dfpt  IBB,  Mal4»,  Mshl 


B 


DAMP,  CHILLY  WEATHER 

fin"  youuKttmu 
COLDPItUF 
KNIT  SLIPS 


Pimp.  fhlllT  diTt  of  Pill.  Cold 
blttv  dan  of  Winter.  Sor*  thro*! 
....   coldi  ....  dari  hMl  at 

•ctiool. 

Tour  rhlldrfn  nrri  Uio  protKtloB 
or  l»Un  Fliurflt  Knit  SUM. 

Indrra  prottrts  by  keeping  wumtk 
In  aiHl  Uia  cold  out. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Tndcra  hta  a  patented  border 
that  pretenii  bunrhini  between 
the  knfci  and  rld.ng  up  around 
the  hips,  An.l  8T.V-rP  ihouMcr 
ttrips  that  itay  wbcie  they  belong. 

No  buttoni  to  cooM  off.  No  IroQ. 
Ing  ceces^ary, 

Irdera  f.  r  women,  mlisea.  rhildren 
111  a  piraiing  variety  of  tsat  color 
(ou.b.riationi.  In  all  wool,  wool 
and  ra>nn,  wool  and  eotton,  alii 
ivilon.  at  popular  pricei. 

At  yoatr  favvrit* 
$tOTe.  Send  for 
Style  Fotder  No.  M 
in  color.  It'»  FREE. 
Pleaet  mcTUion  draU 
rr't    namo    and    (ut. 

dretS. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winaton-Salem,  N.  C 


.Vn'tx  iDc  Japaneir 

OM      Klhlvil     <':l     W'lt< 

iii.it    -H'.<   ginK 

i-ll.f.    K..r  li.-ad    r.  i.|. 

iltlul.'    >Jl*^l'*.     K.T    flitJt! 
onliL..        i't'llKnitJntl.        lun 
III     UtM|..\|>|y,      111!;,  f     i.| 

till     iv.imt.     In     i\    11'     4« 
lioii"..       4ii      Yf«M     HUi\T«!'. 
At    DtiUiKs. 

iU»tieS£lt(L 


\  "Write  for  booklet"  r. 

1'.<^(~)KI.ETS  that  are  offer- 
0(1  thri'Ugh  advertisement*, 
ii.^ually  without  C(i>Jt  to  yoti. 
-t.nul  tlie  atherti-^cr  any- 
where from  ten  cents  to  a 
tlollar  apiece.  He  is  willing; 
to  >en(l  thom  to  you  free  he- 
caii-^e  he  believes  that  you 
are  really  interested  in  the 
jjooils  or  the  <er\  ice  he  ha* 
to  sell. 

Ri.ul  the  .ithcrtisctJients  in  this 
p.ipcr.  Wliin  I'ooklcts  arc  pffcr- 
oij  iMi  siibjt'>-t<  ill  which  you  ,-ire 
iii!eri'-tcil.  write  for  llieiii.  inoii- 
tt<ininp  this  )iithlio,itioii,  .Advcr- 
ttsf<i  >;ihh1s  of  kiu'iwn  qu.tlity  are 
s.ifer  to  Imv  tli.in  nnadvcrtiscil 
g»vi<I«  of  unknown  or  iloiihtfnl 
ini.ilit\     Ki.iil  !lu'  .i<lvorti<t'tiionts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

A  Visit  to  Wirt  County 


Bv  \\.  D.  ZINX 


Learn  RADIO 

in  8  Weeks  in  Great  Coyne  Shops 

Thoasands  of  Jobs  open,  paying  $(»,  $70  and  on  op  to 
8200  a  weekl  Manufacturers  and  dealers  beiririnif  for 
Trained  Men!  Many  openinif^in  Broadcaatintf  Stations. 
Biff  call  for  Wirelfcjs  Operators,  twth  at  Sea  and  in  the 
Air.  Yoa  qualify  in  B  weeks  —  NOT  BV  CORRES- 
PONDRNriC.  bat  by  actual  work,  on  actual  Radio, 
ToWviainn  and  Sound  equipment. 

television-'';.VtV."«s 

And  now  Televitaion  ia  on  the  wuv!  Soon  there'll  be 
a  ilpmnnd  for  THOUSANDS  of  TELtVISHiN  tX- 
PKKTSI  Get  in  on  the  around  floor  of  Television! 
Learn  Tcleviaion  at  COYNE  on  the  very  latest  Tele- 
vMion  equipment!  Bi(?  deman(}  in  TALKING  Pli.'* 
TURKS  and  SOUND  HEPRODUCTloN  I  You  learn 
.ALL  branchea  of  Kadio  at  Coyne. 

Not  ■  CorrMpondcnee  School 

No  boolcs.  No  lessons.  All  ACTUAL  WORK  on  AC- 
TUAL RADIO.  TELEVISION  and  SOUND  EtiUll'- 
MENT.  No  experience  needed.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
I  ree  Kn.i.lov ..u nt  Help.  UAILCOUPON  NOW  FOR 
BIG  FREE  BOOK.  

H.  C.  LEWIS.  PrssMcnl 

Ratfla  Division,  Coyno  Eloetrlcal  School 

500  S.  Paulina  SI.,  Dept.  7e-SE.  Chlcaio,  IH. 

Strnd  m«  rour  [(is  Free  Radio  noi>]|  and  all  detail*  of  four  9pe- 
-lat  Introdocturr  Offer.   Thta  d4>««  Dot  obli»ai«  —  '~  " "" 


I  ID  any  war. 
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Name .... 
Adilrees  ■ 
Citu 


. . .  State  . . . 


EDWARDS  ^#^tk 

L/iSr  LOftCEft  LOOK  BETTER. 


i^ 


Pi/' 


riie  Uj'lns  heau- 
ty  and  protection 
of  Kduardi  Mstal 

Roofs  hat  hem   proeed  on 

-w  thf>u9and9  of  country  homei  h-.i  f  jrm 
b,iiiJlnfij  for  tnore  than  Uj  yea:^. 
riTs  ••sn't  hum  them.  Ltshtnlni;  can't  harm 
them  Sheet  Rooflniis.  plain  or  corruKsled,  ullh 
Iraprored  Interlocking  Joints  for  easy,  irrurate 
Initallatlon  High  crade  s!«el,  pali^ted  oi  gal- 
vanized,   fully   guaranteed 

At  ulluhlly  hleher  price   (ten- 

ijine  foppcr  bearing.  rml-rejUt- 

i:.k'  ileel.  the  ttest  in  the  world. 

Write  for  FKKE  Sanrilei  and 

RiMtlng   Booli  Ni>.  '191. 

The  Edwards  Mwiufacturing  Comptnjr 

•  0341.10391  Butirr  Street.  Clntlnnstl,  OHI* 


WsPty 

the  Freight 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

llflertive  Abporbine  quickly  relirvea 
mii'ifle-..  aore  and  euulirn  from  overwork. 
I'lilird  if*ndoii».  strains  and  e|>rains  respond 
firomptly  to  it.  Won't  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  ga<>he>.  sores,  brui!>e!«. 
82.  iO  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  Su,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"PEERLESS" 

^ 

l«  ■    ;.  1.  1  .•     (Tiiiiher    ■ 
roll      null,      with 
"N  e  »        Miracle" 
forcf      feed      itlntfF. 
vill      irriiKl      creen 
or     ilr.\      ear     rorn 
nnd     nil     kinds     of 
Maiill     erHlns,     Into 
n       liotriT      i|\mllty 
..f     f,...l      nilh      l,.«-. 
I'ovvt-r. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER.  723  N. 

Pnnce  Si.,  Lascatler,  P». 

Perfect  Rat  Trap 

<  atdii  -    -1'    ■  id  r«'' — powerful  «prlnff  re- 
iea-id    .It     -IiLl.t.'-'    tn;icU   of   halt    trlj- 
per  -li'dtl      i'\'-f       l.ii.fl  cf  tfini'!ll»c  ba'"    - 
ot'in»te<    tiirifi     -trai'      !..!>;-.    eti-..    .-••■s 
tittlitiiit    dHii;;t-i    to  fliuer'^ -all  metal  and 
sturd'  :  ci'i;l;,.t>  niiiir    cheap  tnip- 
t'l     "neui.ii   I'ail.  '   Itat   Trap-  and   >a 
tennln.Te    :l."   fllth',    rtLaea-e-carryln.; 
and      proflt-de^iritMi.tt      \'-rniiii 
A.i'iit-  naiitcd  for  faniili- dis- 
trict-     You     'ail    iliiuhlc     v-ur 
liiiMic       lili>iti-     ill     irtiv..     !■■'*. 

.ltr.fl->         -1    7"     iXT     (l".'Mt 

ORAKC     MANUFACTURING    CO 


2«'.  3ou»ii  '-ajff'  Stiett. 


Hulrton.  Pa. 


Jl^GIVEN!  lS^^^^^'    aoM 


.    _  _.       ....       ritpo  Oful  (I'ipuiar  II«wot  fium  ond 

C'«T><lr  Mmta  at  r>r  •  PR.  k,  an<l  tt»#ij<>«  yua  m«ko  niunef 
ntorr  (lav,    I  TKi^^'f  \  <>t).     Wnu  f  .r  ageota'  pa>Jkaic« 

and  ."alaloa  <.r  HtKK  I'KKSKM  i.  ,  ,  ,     . 

Charles  PavM,  ftls.  V,  cmctnnstl.  O.      t>t  ii    11 .9 


ITfcn  rnr)«T  hiiir.  dr»t«    nocin.  aiipp^rs,    9«f»  "Mai 
itifM)  fnraoliing  my  Uritpa  afi<l  (iipuiar  flavor  tlufi 
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I.LA.SE    mef^tion    Pennsylvania  T"arfnee  wlienl 

rilinit  to  our  advartiaera.      I  heywant  to  know  I 

find  we  wnnt    them  to  know  *ha»  you  read  it  all. J 


LATE  this  summer  I  drove  to 
Wirt  county,  W.  Va..  to  attend 
a  Four-H  Club  and  farmers- 
meeting  at  Camp  Barb.  Early  in  the 
day  both  club  members  and  farmers 
began  to  arrive  and  they  continued 
to  come  until  we  had  several  hundred 
people.  The  exhibits  were  of  fine 
quality  and  numerous.  We  saw  some 
lambs  of  which  the  boy  owners  were 
very  proud  and  they  had  a  right  to  be. 

I  have  never  talked  to  a  group  of 
farmers  who  were  more  anxious  to 
learn  and  who  asked  more  practical 
questions.  This  section  was  hard  hit 
by  the  drouth  but  these  farmers  had 
not  given  up.  They  were  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  arrangements 
to  winter  their  livestock. 

It  has  been  almost  thirty  years 
since  I  visited  this  county  the  first 
time.  Then  there  was  very  little  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  but  now  when 
I  attend  Farmers"  Week  at  Morgan- 
town  I  find  there  is  a  larger  delega- 
tion from  Wirt  county  than  from 
almost  any  other  coimty  in  the  state. 
This  is  diie  largely  to  the  influence 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  gi\- 
ing  $1,000  annually  to  be  divided 
among  a  certain  number  of  farmers. 
These  farmers  are  scored  on  farming 
by  a  committee  from  our  University. 

The  farmer  making  the  highest 
score  is  given  $200  and  this  sum  is 
graduatetl  down  to  S25.  In  this  score 
not  only  the  production  of  the  farm 
is  consitiered  but  the  quality  of  the 
livestock  and  the  appearance  of  the 
farm  and  home.  Farmers  are  scored 
on  their  interest  in  the  Farm  Bureau. 
the  public  .schools,  the  Sunday  schools 
and  the  church.  In  short  the  object 
of  this  scoring  is  to  make  better  citi- 
zens and  good  citizenship  demands 
that  farmers  should  be  interested  in 
all  these  things. 

There  was  no  more  busy  man  on 
the  ground  than  County  Agent  Hess. 
He  has  a  big  job  on  his  hands  and 
he  is  trying  to  be  equal  to  it.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  that  day 
farmers  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years  though  I  had  been  at  this  meet- 
ing at  the  two  previous  years. 

\\'asted  S>mpathy 

I  have  just  read  an  editorial  in  one 
of  our  dailies  in  which  the  writer  de- 
plores the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  have  to  earn  their  way 
through  college.  He  says  some  boys 
have  to  sell  papers,  some  run  a  bar- 
ber shop  and  some  girls  have  to  wait 
on  tables,  and  as  a  result  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  classes. 

The  last  statement  is  not  .orrect 
generally  speaking.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  are  working  their  way 
through  college  are  not  laggards  in 
their  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  usually  lead  their  classes,  but  it 
is  true  that  once  in  a  while  they  are 
broken  down  by  their  .strenuous  work. 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them 
if  they  would  take  one  more  year  in 
college  and  then  when  they  finished 
they  would  be  miuh  better  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life  than  one  wlm 
had   his  way  paid  for  him. 

Educationally  we  are  living  in  loo 
fast  an  age.  The  child  is  graduated 
from  the  grades  at  12  or  13  years  of 
age  and  from  the  high  school  at  the 
age  of  17  years.  He  or  she  has  then 
come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  One 
fork  loads  through  college  and  the 
other  leads  to  a  business,  and  the 
children  do  not  have  minds  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  determine  which  roa'! 
they  should  travel.  At  that  age  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  have  Juilgment 
enough  to  decide  what   I   should  do. 

Our  girls  and  boys  should  bf  oldoi 
when  th(!y  cfime  from  high  schoftl  and 
older  when  they  enter  college,  but  I 
do  not  believe  every  graduate  from 
our  high  schools  should  go  to  college 

I  believe  the  etiitor  referred  to 
above  is  wasting  his  sympathy  on 
the  wrong  fellow.  He  needs  to  have 
more  sympathy  for  the  boy  whose 
father   furnishes   all   the    monev   the 


boy  thinks  he  needs  in  college.  I  have 
known  a  hundred  of  them  to  u-^ake 
shipwrecks  of  their  lives  where  one 
who  worked  his  way  through  college 
failed. 

He  Wants  Pasture  for  Sheep 

I  mould  like  your  opinion  about  a 
field  I  had  in  corn  this  year  and  would 
like  to  get  it  to  permanent  pa-sture 
lor  siteep.  Would  you  sow  wheat  and 
grasf  or  would  you  sow  the  grass  .xeeiJ 
alone?  What  would  you  ."ow,  all  blue- 
grass  or  a  mixture?  The  land  is  in  a 
ffiir  roiiditlon.  John'H.   Sheaffer. 

Adams    county.    Pa. 

jUR  correspondent  would  make  a 
mistake  to  seed  that  field  to  blue- 
grass  exclusively.  It  takes  this 
grass  about  three  years  to  make  a 
good  sod.  It  is  propagated  both  by 
the  seed  and  by  under-ground  stems, 
and  the  older  a  bluegrass  sod  the 
thicker  it  is  if  it  is  treated  properly. 
I  believe  our  correspondent  will  get 
more  pasture  off  this  field  if  he  will 
sow  wheat  with  the  grass  seed  and  I 
would  sow  two  bushels  per  acre.  In 
addition    s.iw    three    pounds    each   oi 


October  li.  1930 

timothy,  redtop  and  orchard  grasi 
The  reason  I  do  not  recommend  more 
orchard  grass  is  that  sheep  do  not  I 
relish  it  as  much  as  cattle  do  It  is 
really  the  beat  grass  for  thin  land. 
Sow  also  14  pounds  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  per  acre.  In  the  spring  sou- 
four  pounds  each  of  red  and  alsike  I 
clover. 


O' 


Mushroom  Production 

What  is  the  average  prodm  tl..n  of 
mushrooms  in  pounds  per  square  fnot:' 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  hfiuse 
:.'.5.x40  feet.  16  feet  high:  S.Wiij  .-^uunre 
feet    bench    space.  T.    R.    Gossan. 

Cumberland   county,   N.   J. 

A    YIELD   of   mushrooms  averag- 
ing one  pound  to  the  square  foot  | 
of  bed  is  considered  good.   Twice  this 
is  not  particularly  uncommon  Neither] 
are  much  lower  yields. 

Mushroom  growing  is  a  somewhat  | 
intricate  subject  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  include  sufficient  informa- 
tion in  a  letter  to  be  of  much  value  | 
to  one  beginning  its  culture. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the| 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  .\gricul- 
ture.  Harrisburg.   Pa.,  and  ask  for  a| 
copy    of    General    Bulletin    No    392. 
Mushroom  Industry  in  Pennsylvania  i 

G.  "?  \V. 


Orchard  Windfalls 


Bv  S.  W.  FLEIC  HER 
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(HE  protracted  drouth  has 
brought  the  problem  of  spray 
residue  to  growers  in  some  of 
the  southern  apple  states,  particu- 
larly in  districts  that  commonly  ex- 
port a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop.  This  is  not  a  factor  in  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  some  growers  in 
the  southern  counties  may  need  to 
reassure  themselves  on  this  point. 

Various  types  of  apple  washing  ma- 
chines have  been  developed  for  use 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  spray 
residue  is  a  serious  problem.  These 
may  be  attached  to  the  regular  siz- 
ing machines.  These  machines  havi- 
a  drier  attachment  which  dries  the 
apples  before  they  are  run  over  the 
sizer.  In  the  West  the  wa.shers  are 
indispensable:  they  do  not  Injure  the 
fruit,  either  by  bruising  or  by  lower- 
ing the  keeping  qualities,  and  they 
improve  its  appearance.  Wiping  ma- 
chines have  been  largely  abandoned 
as  ineffective  for  removing  spray  res- 
idue. 

The  patented  machine  with  drier 
attachment  is  to<i  expensive  to  be 
practicable  for  the  small  grower.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  prepared  plans  of  a  ma- 
chine without  drier,  which  may  Ix' 
built  by  the  grower  for  $100  to  $200 
These  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  the  Department.  Many  home-madf 
outfits,  even  more  moderate  in  cost 
are  in  use.  It  is  probable  that  wash- 
ing machines  will  gradually  come  inti.' 
use  in  the  East,  even  where  spray 
residue  is  not  a  problem. 

"Test  Years" 

In  Canada  and  in  northern  Wiwon- 
sln,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  they 
have  what  the  Experiment  Station 
men  call  "test  years."  These  arc  the 
occasional  years,  perhaps  once  in  two 
decades,  when  the  winter  temperature 
drops  to  around  40  degrees  below 
zero  and  kills  all  but  the  hardiest  va- 
rieties. Some  of  the  most  promising 
seedlings,  which  have  withstood  av- 
erage winters,  are  snuffed  out  during 
a  test  year. 

Winter  hardiness  is  not  much  of  a 
problem  in  Penn.sylvania.  except  as 
related  to  peach  buds,  but  we  do  have 
the  problem  of  drouth  resistance.  The 
last  two  sea.sons  have  been  test  years 
in  this  respect  Some  varieties  with- 
stand drouth  better  than  others,  just 
as  .some  are  less  susceptible  to  cei  - 
tain  diseases  than  others.  At  the 
Alder  Run  Orchard  the  Jonathan  ami 
York  sitow  comparatively  little  loss 
of  slae  from  the  drouth,  while  an  ad- 
jacent block  of  Stayman  Is  seriously 


affected.  Moreover,  if  belated  rainsi 
do  come,  the  Stayman  i.-  liable  loj 
crack.  These  are  some  of  the  factor?! 
that  determine  whether  a  variety  willl 
remain  a  standard  commer'  ial  .-ort  orl 
be  gradually  pushed  back  into  the| 
list  of  those  that  have  l>eeti  tried  and 
found   wanting. 

The  Stayman  has  developed  .i  num-l 
ber  of  unsuspected  weakne.--^ps  dur-| 
ing  the  past  ten  years-  -shy  bearing 
(in  certain  districts),  poor  pollin.ition.l 
low  color,  susceptibility  t>  scab.l 
cracking — and  now  come.-  thi-  addi-l 
tional  weakness  of  not  standing  up 
well  under  drouth.  Do  its  hieh  qual-l 
ity  and  the  general  purpo-e  u-seful-j 
r.ess  of  the  fruit  compensate  it  these 
deficiencies?    I  doubt  it. 

A  few  years  ago  Staym.Tn  ,-eeme 
destined  to  become  the  domirnnt  vaH 
riety  of  Penn.sylvania.  as  t!io  McInH 
tosli  is  in  New  England  mtl  N'e« 
York.  Now  it  is  evident  th.^i  ve  must] 
look  for  a  more  dependable  varietjj 
or  rather  several  of  them,  b.caiise  no( 
one  variety  can  be  expected  to  .-attsj 
fy  the  diverse  climatic  anl  niarketj 
conditions  of  this  state. 

Changing  Market  Condition* 

Fruit  growers  have  to  ke>  ;•  '>n  theit! 
toes,  not  only  because  cultural  con-j 
ditions  and  requirements  change  «1ll 
the  seasons,  but  also  becau-e  marlceij 
conditions  and  requiremenf  -  are  sea^ 
.sonal  also.  Constant  readjustment 
necessary.  One  sea.son  the  retail 
grower  has  a  splendid  trade  .it  tha 
packing  hou.se.  with  consumers.  hiicM 
.sters  and  trucks  from  retail  stores! 
The  next  year  few  if  any  trucks  flnfl 
their  way  to  the  orchard  the  gen4 
eral  business  situation,  and  the  m»M 
ket  situation  with  respect  to  tniit( 
have  changed  radically.  So  the  growH 
er  is  obliged  to  look  for  othet  oiitletsJ 

One  year  the  wholesale  grower  i1 
courted  by  buyers,  who  take  his  croa 
off  his  hands,  right  from  the  orchard 
at  a  fair  price.  The  next  -.i-on-a^ 
is  the  case  this  year- not  a  buyer  i1 
in  sight,  and  the  grower  m'lst  cooj 
.store.  Few.  in.le.  •!.  «nil  mosi 
i-ois  who  can 

iiltl<>t  fo| 
Thd 

uncertainties  and  hazards  of  "'"^"n 
ing  are  fully  as  great  as  tiie  >">"  1 
tainties    of    production.     The.v    ^r* 
powerful   stimulant   t.i   initiative    o  i 
they    put    creases    betwcn 
und  frost  above  the  ears 

Harn-l"?"**! 
ovei    some 

a   littll 


sign  or 

fortunate,   are   the  growe 
count  on  having  the  same 
their   product  year   after  year 


•he  ey« 


When  we  gather  at 
winter  to  talk   things 
us    are   going   to   look    J"-' 
drawn  after  our  marketina    vii^rie 
this  season. 


THE    HOOD    RED    BOOT 


or  long  wear 
real  protection 
solid   comfort 


C(U  I),  {irey  «lays — drizzling  rains— ground  inches  dvvp  in 
imiil  and  icy  water — that's  when  you  need   real. foot 

pnitt'itiiin. 

Tilt  Hood  Red  Boot  will  keep  your  feet  tiry  and  warm  even 
lioiii:li  you  have  to  work  all  day  in  uiu<i  and  water.  Heavy 
Jul)  ;:i«y  tire  tread  .^oles.  with  hig.  witle  e\ten.'>i«»n  edgts  for 
fvtru  wtar.  L|»j»ers  of  that  .xjiecial  tjualitv  velvet  rini>li  red 
riililiii  that  only  Hood  knows  how  to  make  —  non-crackiu", 
Doii-tln(kin<i.  Ion<:  weariui!;. 

From  top  to  toe  the  Red  Boot  fits  perfectly.  There  is  pkMity 
of  room  for  the  foot  hut  a  snug  grip  at  the  heel  eliminates 
?li|i|Mii;:  or  chafing.  It  will  give  mmi  foot  service,  foot  com- 
[trl  jii.l  foot  protection  in  all  sorl>  of  weather  and  iind(>rall 
(uiidilioii*  of  hani  wear.  ^  on  can  identilN  tiie  genuine  Hood 
M  Bind  hy  the  \ellow  arrow  on  ihe  hack. 
Hood  makes  a  comjdele  line  of  hoot.-,  arctics  and  rtd>- 
r?  for  every  niendicr  of  the  family  —  for  all  work  and 
(lrr«s  tirea»ious. 


r^Ot     AAKES  CANVAS   SHOES    •    RUBBER   FOOTWEAR     •    TIRES     •     RUBBER   SOLES   AND   HEELS     •    RUBBER   FLOOR  TILING 
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Learn  RADIO 

in  8  Weeks  in  Great  Coyne  Shops 

Thoasanda  of  Joba  open,  payine  160, 170  and  on  ap  to 
iiOO  a  week!  Manofacturera  and  dealers  benrintt  lor 
TratawdMent  Uany  openinca  In  Broadeaatin«%ationa. 
Bis  call  for  WIralaaa  Oprratora.  both  at  Sea  aftd  In  the 
Air.  Yoo  qaalifjr  in  8  WMka  —  NOT  BY  CORRES- 
PONDENCE:, bat  by  actual  work,  on  actml  Badia, 
Televiai4>n  and  Sound  equipment. 

television-'';.VtV.'*.s 

And  now  Televialaa  ia  on  the  wavl  Soon  there'll  be 
a  demand  for  THOUSANDS  of  TELEVISION  EX- 
PKBTSI  Gat  in  on  the  sroond  floor  of  TalaviaionI 
Learn  Teleriaion  at  COTNE  on  the  very  lateat  Tele- 
vision equlpmentl  Bis  demand  in  TALKING  PIC- 
TURES and  SOUND  REPROOUCTIUN  I  Yon  learn 
ALXi  branebea  of  Radio  at  Coyne. 

Not  •  C»rr—p— dance  SehMl 

No  booka.  No  leaaona.  All  ACTUAL  WORK  on  AC- 
TUAL RADIO,  TELEVISION  and  SOUND  EQUIP- 
MENT. No  experience  needed.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
Free  Eroplovment  Help.  MAIL  COUPON  NOW  FOR 
BIG  FREE  bUOK. 

H.  C.  LKWIS.  PrmMant 

Kadi*  iMvislan,  CoyiM  Kloetrlcal  Schoal 

SOO  9.  PauMna  St..  Oept.  7»-SE.  Chlcaco,  IM. 

Send  me  yoor  Uia  Krae  Etadlu  nook  and  ait  deUlU  of  roar  Bv 
riml  lotrodoctorr  Odor.   Tbia  does  Dot  oblt^ete  ma  id  aar  war 

Name 

Address 

City StaU 


EDWARDS  ^J^^k 

Ljasr  LOMcen  look  better 


«i*  Fr«l|hl 


nie  lasTliiK  beau- 
ty and  protartlon 
or  Edn^ard;  Maul 
Roofs  hat  been  prored  on 
thou!<ands  of  country  homes  a'ld  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  Sj  years, 
rire  can't  bum  them.  LUhtnInK  can't  harm 
than.  Sheet  Roo&nd,  plain  or  corrugated,  oltb 
tmprored  interlocking  jolnti  for  easy,  acrurata 
Installation  High  grade  «teel,  painted  or  gal- 
vanized,   fully   guaranteed. 

At  altghtly  hiehcr  price,  gen- 
uine Copper-bearing,  rust -resist- 
ing steal,  the  best  in  the  world 
Write  for  FREE  Samples  and 
RooSng   Book  No,  IWl. 

The  Edward*  Muwiacturini  Conpuij 

I034I-I039I  Birtirr  Street.  Clntlnnatl,  Okl* 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?.  • .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

rffective  Aboorbine  quickly  relieves 
mu8ole»,  sore  and  ewolirn  from  overwork, 
i'ulled  trndone,  strains  and  eprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won't  bliMer  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashet),  gores,  bruises. 
S2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  3M  Lyman  Sl,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"PEERLESS" 


I>  <■  11  li  1  e  rriiaber 
roll  luUU  with 
"N  e  m  MImcte" 
forrc  feed  platea 
will  eriiid  ereen 
or  drv  i*ar  t-orn 
snd  fill  klnila  of 
Kinnll  Kralnn,  Into 
n       lM>tri>r      (jiiallty 

nf      f.i-il       »itll      loss 

power. 


A.  M.  OaUNCER.  723  N.  Ptiiict  St..  LaacailM,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

A  Visit  to  Wirt  County 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


Perfect  Rat  Trap 

taidic-   nK   r.lil  rat- — iiowerfiil  apring  re- 

ica^d   at    .•llnlitc-f    tniieli  of  halt    trlg- 

pcr  -liftld-    r\»M      land  (-f  tfinpiinp  bai*  - 

oiMialp*    iiiiilcr    -Tra^ .     I^ai:^.     et*'..    .-i-*f 

•  lilinut    danui-i    to  flnaer*— all  metal  and 

>tiird.'  :  ftitla.<n  man^    rheai'  traii-. 

"IleaKh   I'alli"  Tlat   Traiio  and  r\- 

termlii.itc    thi-   flitliv,    rtlj«pa>.<'-rarr>1nii 

and      |iriiflt-d<'»tn»luB     si'tniln. 

Ai:ctit-  wanted  fur  familn.'  dla- 

trlrt»      You     laii     double     vnur 

nKthf      tni.viiiL;     In     gnKii     ln»s. 

f-ir  ^attiplf      $1  7'i   i»er  d't/nn 

DRAKE     MANUI^ACTURING     CO. 


2t]  South  Laurel  Slreat, 


Hulcton,  Pk. 


GIVEN!  JhTv 


CHEWING 


l«l' 


-J  cvrier  hair,  draaa.  aocAa,  atlppar^    Sara     Mama.** 

ilrati  feraatlliic  oir  ilrapa  aad  popolar  flavor  (lam  and 

ICandr  Mtata  at^apaot     -    --        - 

lararTiiar.    I  TRIISTT< 
a  .  „„,.g  j!p 


feraallmc  oir  iirapa  aaq  poeolar  flavor  (lam  ana 

'  Mtnta  at  (>c  apaok.  aatibeaTdra  rod  make  monef 

-.an.    ITRIIST  yoliT  Wriu  fjraaeou'  aacaace 

and  Mtalogof  rKEE  rRKSENT^.  ,,  ,  ,  ,. 

Citirin  OtnK  ata.  V.  CtsscMinatl.  e.      Urix.  lldl 


m 


|I.EASC    mention    i^annaylvanla  Farmar  wttan 

rilinc  to  our  advartiaera.     Thaywant  to  know 

and  we  want  tham  to  know  that  you  r— d  It  aiU 


LATE  this  summer  I  drove  to 
Wirt  county.  W.  Va.,  to  attend 
a  Four-H  Club  and  farmers- 
meeting  at  Camp  Barb.  Early  in  the 
day  both  club  members  and  farmers 
began  to  arrive  and  they  continued 
to  come  until  we  had  several  hundred 
people.  The  exhibits  were  of  fine 
quality  and  numerous.  We  saw  some 
lambs  of  which  the  boy  owners  were 
very  proud  and  they  had  a  right  to  be. 

I  have  never  talked  to  a  group  of 
farmers  who  were  more  anxious  to 
learn  and  who  asked  more  practical 
questions.  This  section  was  hard  hit 
by  the  drouth  but  these  farmers  had 
not  given  up.  They  were  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  arrangements 
to  winter  their  livestock. 

It  has  been  almost  thirty  years 
since  I  visited  this  county  the  first 
time.  Then  there  was  very  little  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  but  now  when 
I  attend  Farmers'  Week  at  Morgan- 
town  I  find  there  is  a  larger  delega- 
tion from  Wirt  county  than  from 
almost  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  influence 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  giv- 
in|r  $1,000  annually  to  be  divided 
among  a  certain  number  of  farmers. 
These  farmers  are  scored  on  farming 
by  a  committee  from  our  University. 

The  farmer  making  the  highest 
score  is  gi^n  $200  and  this  sum  is 
graduated  down  to  $25.  In  this  score 
not  only  the  production  of  the  farm 
is  considered  but  the  quality  of  the 
livestock  and  the  appearance  of  the 
farm  and  home.  Farmers  are  scored 
on  their  Interest  in  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  public  schools,  the  Sunday  schools 
and  the  church.  In  short  the  object 
of  this  scoring  is  to  make  better  citi- 
zens and  good  citizenship  demands 
that  farmers  should  be  interested  in 
all  these  things. 

There  was  no  more  busy  man  on 
the  ground  than  County  Agent  Hess. 
He  has  a  big  job  on  his  hands  and 
he  is  trying  to  be  equal  to  it.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  that  day 
farmers  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years  though  I  had  been  at  this  meet- 
ing at  the  two  previous  years, 

Wasted  Sympathy 

I  have  just  read  an  editorial  in  one 
of  our  dailies  in  which  the  writer  de- 
plores the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  have  to  earn  their  way 
through  college.  He  says  some  boyn 
have  to  sell  papers,  some  run  a  bar- 
ber shop  and  some  girls  have  to  wait 
on  tables,  and  as  a  result  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  classes. 

The  last  statement  is  not  correct 
generally  speaking.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  are  working  their  way 
through  college  are  not  laggards  In 
their  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  usually  lead  their  classes,  but  it 
is  true  that  once  in  a  while  they  are 
broken  down  by  their  strenuous  work. 
I  believe  It  would  be  better  for  them 
if  they  would  take  one  more  year  in 
college  and  then  when  they  finished 
they  would  be  much  better  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life  than  one  who 
had   his  way  paid  for  him. 

Educationally  we  are  living  in  too 
fast  an  age.  The  child  is  graduated 
from  the  grades  at  12  or  13  years  of 
age  and  from  the  high  school  at  the 
age  of  17  years.  He  or  she  has  then 
come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  One 
fork  leads  through  college  and  the 
other  leads  to  a  business,  and  the 
children  do  not  have  minds  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  determine  which  road 
they  should  travel.  At  that  age  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  have  judgment 
enough  to  decide  what   I   should  do. 

Our  girls  and  boy.i  should  be  older 
when  they  come  from  high  school  and 
older  when  they  enter  college,  but  I 
do  not  believe  everj'  graduate  from 
our  high  schools  should  go  to  college 

I  believe  the  editor  referred  to 
above  Is  wasting  his  sympathy  on 
the  wrong  fellow.  He  needs  to  have 
more  sympathy  for  the  boy  whose 
father   furnishes   all   the   money  the 


boy  thinks  he  needs  in  college.  I  have 
known  a  hundred  of  them  to  li^.ake 
shipwrecks  of  their  lives  where  one 
who  worked  his  way  through  college 
failed. 

He  Wants  Pasture  for  Sheep 

I  would  like  your  opinion  about  a 
field  I  had  in  corn  this  year  and  would 
like  to  get  it  to  permanent  pasture 
for  siteep.  Would  you  sow  wheat  and 
grass  or  would  you  sow  the  grass  seed 
alone?  What  would  you  sow,  all  blue- 
grass  or  a  mixture?  The  land  Is  in  a 
fair  condition.  John-H.   Sheaffer. 

Adams    county.    Pa. 

^UR  correspondent  would  make  a 
mistake  to  seed  that  field  to  blue- 
grass  exclusively.  It  takes  this 
grass  about  three  years  to  make  a 
good  sod.  It  is  propagated  both  by 
the  seed  and  by  under-ground  stems, 
and  the  older  a  bluegrass  sod  the 
thicker  it  is  If  it  is  treated  properly. 
I  believe  our  correspondent  will  get 
more  pasture  off  this  field  if  he  will 
sow  wheat  with  the  grass  seed  and  I 
would  sow  two  bushels  per  acre.  In 
addition    sow    three    pounds    each    oi 
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timothy,  redtop  and  orchard  grass. 
The  reason  I  do  not  recommend  more  1 
orchard  grass  is  that  sheep  do  not  I 
relish  it  as  much  as  cattle  do.  It  is 
really  the  best  grass  for  thin  land. 
Sow  also  14  potmds  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  per  acre.  In  the  spring  aw 
four  pounds  each  of  red  and  alsike  | 
clover. 

D 
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Mushroom  Production 

What  is  the  average  production  of 
mushrooms  In  pounds  per  square  foot? 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  house 
25x40  feet.  16  feet  high:  3.600  square 
feet    bench    apace.  T.    R.    Gossan. 

Cumberland  county,  N.  J. 

A    YIELD    of   mushrooms  averag- 
ing one  poimd  to  the  square  foot  I 
of  bed  is  considered  good.   Twice  this  I 
is  not  particularly  imcoramon.  Neither  | 
are  much  lower  yields. 

Mushroom  growing  is  a  somewhAtI 
intricate  subject  and  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  include  sufficient  informa- 
tion in  a  letter  to  be  of  much  value! 
to  one  beginning  its  culture. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the| 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  ask  for  a  I 
copy    of    General    Bulletin    No.   392.  [ 
Mushroom  Industry  in  Pennsvlvania.] 

G.  S.  \V. 


Orchard  Windfalls 


Bv  S.  W.  FLETCHER 
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(HE  protracted  drouth  has 
brought  the  problem  of  spray 
residue  to  growers  in  some  of 
the  southern  apple  states,  particu- 
larly in  districts  that  commonly  ex- 
port a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop.  This  is  not  a  factor  in  most  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  some  grrowers  in 
the  southern  counties  may  need  to 
reassure  themselves  on  this  point. 

Various  types  of  apple  washing  ma- 
chines have  been  developed  for  use 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  spray 
residue  Is  a  serious  problem.  These 
may  be  attached  to  the  regular  siz- 
ing machines.  These  machines  have 
a  drier  attachment  which  dries  the 
apples  before  they  are  run  over  the 
sizer.  In  the  West  the  washers  are 
indispensable;  they  do  not  injure  the 
fruit,  either  by  bruising  or  by  lower- 
ing the  keeping  qualities,  and  they 
improve  its  appearance.  Wiping  ma- 
chines have  been  largely  abandoned 
as  ineffective  for  removing  spray  res- 
idue. 

The  patented  machine  with  drier 
attachment  is  too  expensive  to  be 
practicable  for  the  small  grower.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  prepared  plans  of  a  ma- 
chine without  drier,  which  may  be 
built  by  the  grower  for  $100  to  $200. 
These  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  the  Department.  Many  home-made 
outfits,  even  more  moderate  in  cost, 
are  in  use.  It  is  probable  that  wash- 
ing machines  will  gradually  come  into 
use  In  the  East,  even  where  spray 
residue  is  not  a  problem. 

"Test  Years" 

In  Canada  and  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  they 
have  what  the  Experiment  Station 
men  call  "test  years."  These  are  the 
occasional  years,  perhaps  once  In  two 
decades,  when  the  winter  temperature 
drops  to  around  40  degrees  below- 
zero  and  kills  all  but  the  hardiest  va- 
rieties. Some  of  the  most  promising 
seedlings,  which  have  withstood  av- 
erage winters,  are  snuffed  out  dtirlng 
a  test  year. 

Winter  hardlne.ss  is  not  much  of  a 
problem  in  Pennsylvania,  except  as 
related  to  peach  buds,  but  we  do  have 
the  problem  of  drouth  resistance.  The 
last  two  seasons  have  been  test  years 
In  this  respect.  Some  varieties  with- 
stand drouth  better  than  others,  just 
as  .some  are  less  susceptible  to  cer- 
tain diseases  than  others.  At  the 
Alder  Rim  Orchard  the  Jonathan  and 
York  allow  comparatively  little  loss 
of  sice  from  the  drouth,  while  an  ad- 
jacent block  of  Stayman  ts  serlousU- 


affected.  Moreover,  if  belated  rainsl 
do  come,  the  Stayman  is  liable  lol 
crack.  These  are  some  of  the  factorsl 
that  determine  whether  a  variety  willl 
remain  a  standard  commercial  sort  orl 
be  gradually  pushed  back  into  the| 
list  of  those  that  have  been  tried  and 
found   wanting. 

The  Stayman  has  developed  a  num-l 
ber  of  unsuspected  weaknesses  clur-| 
ing  the  past  ten  years — shy  bearing 
(in  certain  districts),  poor  poUination.l 
low  color,  susceptibility  ta  .scabJ 
cracking — and  now  comes  this  addi-l 
tional  weakness  of  not  standing  uo 
well  under  drouth.  Do  Its  high  qual-j 
Ity  and  the  general  purpose  use(ul^ 
ness  of  the  fruit  compensate  for  these 
deficiencies?    I  doubt  it. 

A  few  years  ago  Stayman  seeme 
destined  to  become  the  dominant  vaH 
riety  of  Pennsylvania,   as  the  Mclni 
tosh    is    in    New   England   and  New 
York.   Now  it  is  evident  that  we  rausU 
look  for  a  more  dependable  varietyj 
or  rather  several  of  them,  because  nflf 
one  variety  can  be  expected  to  sati* 
fy   the   diverse   climatic    and   market| 
conditions  of  this  state. 

Changing  Market  Conditions 

Fruit  growers  have  to  keep  on  theii 
toes,  not  only  because  cultural  con 
ditions  and  requirements  change  «1i 
the  -seasons,  but  also  because  markel 
conditions  and  requirements  are  ««»• 
sonal  also.  Constant  readjustment 
necessary.  One  season  the  retai 
grower  has  a  splendid  trade  at  thi 
packing  house,  with  consumers,  hucK 
sters  and  trucks  from  retail  storei 
The  next  year  few  if  any  trucks  to 
their  way  to  the  orchard— the  gen 
eral  business  situation,  and  the  mat' 
ket  situation  with  respect  to  fmil 
have  changed  radically.  So  the  grow 
er  Is  obliged  to  look  for  other  oiitlei 

One  year  the  wholesale  grower 
courted  by  buyers,  who  take  his  croj 
off  his  hands,  right  from  the  orchar** 
at  a  fair  price.  The  next  season 
Is  the  case  this  year— not  a  buyer 
In  sight,  and  the  grower  must  con 
sign  or  store.  Few.  Indeed,  and  mosi 
fortunate,  are  the  growers  who  C8 
count  on  having  the  .same  ""'''"' i: 
their  product  year  after  year  J" 
tincertalntles  and  hazards  i.f  '""'^''^ ' 
Ing  are  fully  as  great  as  the  uncej 
talntles  of  production.  They 
powerful  stimulant  to  initiative 
they  put  creases  between 
and  frost  above  the  ears. 

When  we  gather  at  Harrisburg  ne 
winter  to   Ulk  things   over    some 
us    are    going   to   look    just   a  '» 
drawn  after  our  marketing  •vp*'"^ 
this  season. 
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THE    HOOD    RED    BOOT 

I 

or  long  wear  • 
real  protection  . 
solid  comfort 

COM),  grey  tiays — drizzling  rains — ground  inches  deep  in 
iiiikI  and  icy  water — that's  when  you  need   real  .foot 

prolft  lion. 

Till"  Hood  Red  Boot  will  keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm  even 
ihouj:li  you  have  to  work  all  day  in  mud  and  water.  Heavy 
duly  jjrty  tire  tread  soles  with  big,  wide  extension  edges  for 
extra  utar.  Uppers  of  that  special  quality  velvet  finish  red 
nibUr  that  only  Hood  knows  how  to  make — non-cracking, 
non-iliiiking,  long  wearing. 

From  top  to  toe  the  Red  Boot  fits  perfectly.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  foot  l)ut  a  snug  grip  at  the  heel  eliminates 
«li|i|»iiij:  or  chafing.  It  will  give  you  foot  srrvice,  foot  com- 
(url  ami  foot  protection  in  all  sort.«  of  weather  and  under  all 
condilions  of  hard  wear.  You  can  idcntily  the  genuine  Hood 
Rtd  Boot  hy  the  yellow  arrow  on  the  hack. 

Hood  makes  a  complete  line  of  boots,  arctics  and  rub- 
ber?  for  every  member  of  the  family  —  for  all  work  and 
dress  oicasions. 


r^OL    .\AKES  CANVAS   SHOES    •    RUBBER  FOOTWEAR    •    TIRES    •    RUBBER  SOLES  AND   HEELS    •    RUBBER  FLOOR  TILING 


INTENTIONAL  2ND  EXPOSURE 


nnnsB  brdthbr 
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A  DBF 


LEr   BIBHT 
E-D    RDR   E-CDNDMY 


Both   town   and   country  owners   of  the       proof,  exceptionally  roomy  and  com- 


Dodge  Eight-in-Line  Find  it  a  truly  eco- 
nomical  motor  car.  »  »  It  has  the  day- 


fortable.    The  internal  hydraulic  brakes 
need  no  lubrication  or  equalizing  adjust- 


in-and-day-out  dependability  so  typical  ments.  »   »   In  economy  as  well   as  in 

of  all   Dodge  cars.    It  requires  little  in  power  and   masterful   performance,  the 

attention  or  maintenance;  delivers  its  Dodge  Eight-in-Line  is  a  sound  choice  for 

smooth,  vigorous  power  with  surprisingly  those  who  ask  much  of  a  motor  car.  Get 


low  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption. »  »  The 
safe,  silent  Mono- 
Piece  Bodies  are 
squeakproof,  rattle- 


OUT  TO  A^AKE  NEW 
MILEAGE  RECORDS 
Tha  Dodge  Eight  Mileage  Marathon  car 
is  continuing  day  after  day  on  its  hard 
grind  back  and  forth  from  coast  to  coast 
—piling  up  mile  after  mile  in  all  sorts  of 
going  to  establish  new  facts  and  figures 
about  Dodge  dependability  and  long  life. 


behind  the  wheel 
and  learn  at  first 
hand  how  much  it 
offers  at  its  sur- 
prisingly low  price. 


DODBe    SIX.   JB35   TO    $935  — DODBE   El  B  HT-IN-LI  N  E.  $10  3  5    TO    $II4S.F.0.B.   FACTORY 

Dodge  Eight  closed  cars  are  factory-wired  for  immediate  installation  of  Transitone— pioneer 
automobile  radio.    Other  models  will  be  equipped  on  order     Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


C  1930  by  Dod««  SrotH«r»  (  o'Oor«tlen 
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fom  Barron, 

Poultry  Breeder 

By  H.  C.  KNAXDiX 

The  farm  of  Tom  Barron  is  at 
Catforth  near  Preston,  Eag- 
land.  Mr.  Barron  has  been 
known  for  years  as  one  of  the  leading 
t.reeders  of  high  egg  producing  birds 
IE  the  British  Isles.  His  stock  has 
been  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Many 
poultrj'men  in  the  United  States  to- 
(iav  have  bis  stock  in  their  breeding 
pens. 

Mr.  Barron  has  an  immense  propo- 
sition. His  stock  appears  unusually 
nggfd  and  sturdy.  The  general  feel- 
ing one  obtains  as  soon  as  foot  i  j  set 
oc  the  farm  is  the  permanency  and 
the  firm  financial  basis  of  the  entire 
enterprise. 

The  three  chief  varieties  kept  are 
Riode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandot tes 
and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
Tne  stock  is  given  ample  range  and 
in  most  cases  not  more  than  200 
chicks  are  brooded  together.  When 
the  cockerels  are  removed  and  the 
pullets  culled,  the  remaining  females 
are  confined  to  a  grass  plot  with  a 
Knall  house  In  the  center.  Because  of 
the  excessively  wet  weather,  the  grass 
L'  always  green  and  tender,  and  be- 
ttuse  the  fowls  are  not  crowded,  the 
nnge  is  always  in  good  condition. 
Long,  double  rows  of  houses  for  breed- 
cf  pen>  and  range  stock  with  per- 
canent  roadways  aid  materially  in 
r:d.icing  labor  costs. 

A  Life-Long  Ambition 

Hatching  on  this  farm  begins  in 
fsrly  February  and  ceases  in  May. 
Trapnesting  is  done  to  some  extent. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  size. 
»lor  and  shape  of  egg  as  well  as 
I  i-mber  of  eggs   laid. 

At  4:00  p.   m.    tea   was   serN'ed  by 
I  Ur  and  Mrs.  Barron  to  the  400  guests 
Uisembled.    As  we  left   the   farm   at 
'  OO  p.  m.  for  our  return  trip  to  Liv- 
erpool,  we   all    felt    that    a    life-long 
imbition   had   been    realized  -that   of 
r.'itlng  with  Mr.  Barron  on  his  own 
fe'in    While  some  of  us  had  met  him 
a  other  occasions,  yet  to  know  a  man 
fsl!  is  tf.  meet  him  on  his  own  ground 
5:i  In  his  own  home.   Mr.  Barron  has  ' 
|»one  much   for  the  poxiltry   industry' 
tfEiigland     May  he  live  a  long  and' 
|«fnl  Mfe 

The  crowning  event  of  the  British  I 
pie  tour    took    place    on    Saturday 
h:?ht.  August  9th  at  7:00  p.  m.  at  the : 
Adelphi  Hotel  in  Liverpool  when  the. 
Roj-al    Lancashire    Agricultural    So- 
hety  gtve  a  baiiquet  to  the  400  guests 
from  61  countries.    Many  dignitaries 
^presenting    Uverpool    and    various 
liwaes  of  the  government  were  pres- 
et  It  ia  surprising  to  see  what  an 
merest  these  business  men  and  gov- 
ttimeni  officials  take  In  the   devel- 
pnent  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Whore  Para»lte«  Pre\-aU 

On  Sunday,  August  10,  some  of  us 
»«f«  awakened  at  5:00  a.  m.  in  order 
» fet  away  by  six  o'clock  for  a  tour 
f  the  English  Lake  district  and  an- 
"liM-  specialized  poultry  farm.  It 
*»'  good  for  our  souls  that  we  did 
'^'PKt  this  particular  farm,  since  up 
«  this  time  we  had  been  unable  to 
r^^f^e  that  any  disease  problems 
?^«d  the   English    poultry   breeders. 

"IS  fallacy  was  soon  to  be  knocked 
»'o  a  cocked  hat,  for  on  this  farm 

">  poorly  developed  stock  was  In 
jnaence       Coccidiosis      and     worms 

7  taking  their  toll.    I  just  throw 

0"  Illustration  to  give  vou  folks 

j^*"     Apparently    poultry    diseases 

';  parasites  are  not  respecters  of 
«»*ionalities. 

iii\h*'  ''  '■»'ne<l  most  of  the  dav 
am  "  '"****  **^  impo.ssible  to  ob- 
j^  a  fair  view  of  the  English  Lake 

I*'  a\  ^'^^  '"*  ^^^  200-mUe  auto  ride 

Iv»  ,   "^^    ^™®    beautiful    scenery. 

J*  '*''<»  for  the  most  part  would 
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e  quite  favorably  with  the  lake 
;""  in  the  Adirondack  Moimtalns 
•"♦w  York  state. 


ynfould  You  Rather  Have 


14,520  Eggs  or 
16,302  EGGS 


14,520  IS  a  big  figure  —  especially  when  it's  that  many 
eggs.  And  ue  have  a  pen  of  100  pullets  that  laid  that 
many  in  9  months.  But  we  also  have  a  pen  of  100  pullets 
that  laid  16,302  eggs  in  9  months.  And  16,302  is  bigaer 
than  14.520  Ay  \7S2  e^ffs. 

Both  these  pens  of  pullets  are  mighty  good  layers.  You 
can  see  that  from  the  eggs  they  laid  in  9  months.  Both 
received  the  best  of  feed  and  care.*  It  takes  good  feed 
and  care  to  make  100  pullets  lay  14,520  eggs  in  9  months. 
But  what  does  it  take  to  make  100  pullets  lay  16^302  e^s 
in  9  months — especially  when  these  pullets  are  just  like  the 
ones  that  laid  only  14.520  eggs  —  and  when  they  received 
the  same  identical  feed  and  care  ?  It  takes  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-mm  in  addition  to  good  feed  and  good  care.  That 
IS  just  exactly  what  the  pen  that  laid  16,302  eggs  received 
—  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min.  That  and  that  alone 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  1782  eggs  between  these  two 
pens  of  fine  pullets. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  is  a  conditioner  and  min- 
eral supplement  that  helps  hens  turn  feed  into  eggs.  Its 
coriditioning  properties  keep  them  in  laving  trim  dav  in 
.and  day  out.  Its  vital  elements  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  your  flock — no  matter  how  good  the  hens  or  the 
5"^--J"st  as  it  did  for  the  hundred  pullets  that  laid  the 
16,302  eggs.  Buy  a  supply  from  your  local  dealer  now  or 
write  us.  It's  time  to  start  your  flock  off  to  a  record  in 
fall  and  winter  egg  production.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark.  Inc 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

•  •  • 
•fly  the  best  of  feed  and  care  v:e  mean  a  math  of  ground  corn, 
iiheat  middlings,  •uheat  bran,  meat  scrap,  dried  buttermilk 
soy-bean  meal— a  scratch  feed  of  crackrd  corn  and  <uhole  <uheat 
■-also  cod-ttyeroU  and  oyster  shell— lights  in  the  morning.  Both 
pens  received  all  these  things  in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the 
same'u.ay .  But  no  matter  ^uhat  the  feed,  it  is  good  feed  and  care 

Ei"A,     .'?■'""'  ''""  ""'*'''  **"""  /«"  «»«'  V.inter  eaas.    Dr.  Hess 
er  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Vhi*. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

C^  PAN-A-MIN 

^^^      KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


KiURats 

WIthmtt  Poteen 

4  JV*tv  Emiitnitiaior  that 

Mfont  KIM  Uvmmtock,  fomttiy, 

Omgm,  Cmlm,  or  •ven  Baby  CMcka 

K-RO  ran  be  uted  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yardwithabtoluteiafetyatitcontain9M«4«a4|a 
psla«M.  K  R-O  it  made  of  Squill,  aa  reconf 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Africulture.  under 
the  Connable  proceii  whirh  insurei  maximuni 
•trength.  Two  can*  Ulled  S78  rats  at  Arkansai 
btate  Farm.  Hundred!  of  other  teitimoniala. 

Md  Ml  •  MMi«r*BMfc  e«nrnatM. 

Intiat  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter- 
minator. All  drug fiata.  75c.  Large  size  (four  timet 
•a  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supoly 
FOU.  KR-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


m 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Metal  Roofing 


FREIGHT       ».^:^*^V> 

Uadci  An 


'""I,^'f'^<"F      APEX     CALVAMI2ED 

RAPHvv>vf  •   ClOOFINC 


CONSUMERS  MFC.  ft  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dayt.  F.  Moundsvllla,  W.  Va. 


e«t  Rid  t 

CANADA  THISTLES 

TJi*  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
wilt  poaitively  dettroy  them. 

A  spraving  solution  mot  a  chlorate  i:  costs 
onlv  6c  per  gallon:  srill  not  nun  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklat. 

Reber  Chemical  Company 
Reading,  Pa. 


LET    US    TA 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  Foil  C.\TALOC; 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Compuv 

§64  lord  A«tmc  ■•ckcster.  ti,  V. 


Navy  Brand  Caneintratttf  BHtttrmllk 

Fr*m  TukaratiNn  Tattatf  C«wt 

:S   iN-r  Ofii'    milk  solids.  6  per  c«it  Iscllc  add.  thi.-k 
S.1   cut  ard    wlih    no   foreign  InsredlenU.     Rrdure* 

t.!i-  inckin*  ami  lesifn*  dsngpr  from  nvridioiils 
iii.T»«»m  fit  i>rrtdiirtl.Mi  and  rnnnoiM  /ertllltrand 
uichsblli!.  (i,.,.d  tor  .hli^ks.  hroilcr.  aii.l  living 
bens  .s.iM  illreci  ftom  tiie  factorr  In  lum-li  of 
.ii>..i.'  4«-.  I'.>  Half  hsrrd-  »t>,mi  ,"•<-)  Ih. 
*W.'«    fai  tncei. 

TlTUSVlUi  DAIRY  PRODUCrS  CO..   TITUSVIUE.  PA. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

•  HIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 
SHIP    Torn    I.IVK    RlonjlR.S   and   other   roiiltr?  M 
Ni«    Tm*'«    Oldttit    l.ii.-    riulirr    House       Kst     INS. 
we    are    Nmdisl     ciimml>.>li>o    niernbanta.      Birds    ffd: 
IIIstaMt    prices       Our   outirt    to 


refurtii    niadc    dail> 

tiril  lulled  liiQiurx  ahou!  US.  WrI'c  Tir  a'i""a'lan.i. 
cra'es.  ta«>.  shii'itim  in>lrjr«lon«.  IlnlMsv  I  a)«i- 
<l«l  r..|ili.r  r  z  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  !»•.. 
Wast   Wathington    Markst.    New   Vork   City. 


Every  dollar  you  save  in  your  purchases  ■  ^  <^°"af  a^i^ed  to  the 


profits  of  your  farm 
Every  dollar  spent  for  unsatisfactory  merchandise    is  a  dollar   added    to    your   costs.       Read 

advertisements  and  be  guided  by  them. 

ANSWER  THEM  and  say  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 


the 
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BRAINDED     FOR     YOUR     PROTECTION 


There's  profit 

in  winter  eggs  ...  if  you  get  them 


Last  winter  an  experiment  station 
test  discovered  how  much  difference 
in  egg  production  occurs  when  ckl- 
o-OLASS  is  used  in  place  of  glass. 
The  difference  was  92%  in  favor  of 
CBL-O-GLASSI  At  the  Vineland  Egg- 
laying  Contest,  egg  production  has 
risen  78%  since  cel-o-qlass  was  in- 
stalled. And  Geo.  E.  Becker,  Stough- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  writes,  "  1 75  hens 
behind  cbl-o-olass  averaged  well 
over  100  eggs  per  day,  from  Decem- 
ber to  April." 

Also,  CEL-o-GLASS  houses  are 
warmer.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  Poultry  Farm  a  CELO- 
GLASS  house  registered  an  inside 
temperature  of  39°  above  zero  when 
it  was  1°  below  zero  outside,  while  a 
house  with  glass  windows.— but  iden- 
tical in  every  other  way — only  regis- 
tered 10°  above  zero. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  works 

CBL-O-OLASS  admits  the  sun's  ultra- 
violet rays.  Ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains  bar  them  out.  These 
valuable  rays  cause  the  hen's  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so  that 
she  makes  better  use  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus— the  bdnc-building  and 
shell-making  minerals. 

Properly     installed,     CBL-o-GLASS 
will  last  for  years.  But  you 
can  easily  figure  how  it  will 
pay  for  itself  long  before  it 
needs  to  be  renewed. 

For  instance:  fifty  to  sixty 


square  feet  of  cbl-o-qlass  is  enough 
for  100  hens.  If  the  use  of  cbl-o- 
olass  would  cause  these  hens  to 
produce,  on  the  average,  4  more  eggs 
per  month,  a  single  month's  extra 
revenue — with  eggs  selling  as  low  as 
25<  per  dozen — would  amount  to 
$8.00.  That  would  pay  for  the  cel-o- 
OLASS.  After  that  everything  would 
be  clear  profit. 

For  longest  life  and  correct  venti- 
lation install  cbl-o-olass  on  frames 
in  a  vertical  position.  Hinge  frames 
to  swing  in  and  to  the  side  or  up 
under  the  roof  during  summer 
months.  Or  construct  frames  to  slide 
down  behind  the  front. 

CBL-o-GLASS  in  brooder  houses  re- 
duces chick  mortality,  raises  healthy 
chicks — in  hog  houses,  prevents  weak 
legs.  Good  for  dairy  bams,  cold 
frames,  hot  beds,  back  porches,  storm 
windows,  storm  doors,  and  sleeping 
porches. 

Free  valuable  blue-print  books  on 
poultry  and  hog  houses,  back  porches, 
and  cold  frames.  Write  Acetol  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Dept.  1010,  21  Spruce  St., 
New  York  City. 


r  1  >,io.  Acciul  l^o<lurti.  Inc. 


CEL^M^IASS 


ntc.  u4  PAT  orr     us  patcnt  i.JSO.zor 


Lowest  prices  since  1924 

■nineinon    THE    SUNSHINE    COUNSELLOR  «,ry  Frld.r  I2:.W  Noon.  Cntml 
SUndard  Time.    Poaltry  Markrt   Krportii .  .  .  PooUry  Hrallh  Tnik  .  .  .  SUtionn  — KDKA.  WLW. 

wjK.  Kvw.  K8TP.  w«m;,  wh<»,  kwk,  wiiaf,  wow,  kkau.  koa.  when 


Poultry  Problems 

Number  per  Crate 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  correct  number  of  poultry  and 
rabbits  that  can  be  put  in  a  trate  to 
ship  by  express?  Also  if  water  must 
be   provided?  Wrn.   V.    Schmoyer. 

Bucks   county,    Pa. 

ACCORDING  to  the  size,  the  reg- 
ulation spindle  crate  will  hold 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  hens,  twenty 
broilers  or  ten  to  twelve  rabbits.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  provide  water  for 
ordinary  shipping  distances,  such  as 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  R.L.S. 

Poultry  on  Shares 

Will  you  please  answer  my  problem 
as  to  raising  chickens  on  the  half  and 
half  basis?  For  six  years  I  have  been 
caring  for  a  flock  of  old  chickens.  Get 
half  of  all  eggs  during  the  year  and  at 
hatching  lime  I  furnish  half  of  all 
eggs  set.  I  f]nd  half  of  all  feed  and 
get  half  of  all  young  chickens  in  fall. 
I  stand  half  of  all  chickens  killed  on 
road  or  die.  Is  this  a  fair  arrange- 
ment? Mrs.  Etta  McClellan. 
Centre   county.    Pa. 

ACCORDING  to  your  outline,  you 
and  your  partner  share  the  ex- 
penses and  income  of  the  flock  equal- 
ly, while  I  suppose  that  you  put  in 
your  care  against  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, in  which  case  I  think  your  ar- 
rangement  should  be   satisfactory. 

R.    L.    S. 
-»- 


Trouble  with  Ducks 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  trouble 
with  my  ducks  and  how  to  overcome 
it?  The  symptoms,  as  near  as  I  can 
tell  you,  are  as  follows:  The  feathers 
come  off  the  backs.  The  ducks  seem 
light-headed  and  rheumatic.  One  leg 
seems  to  be  at  right  angles  and  they 
cannot  walk.  Their  appetites  are  g(X>d 
or  seenftngly  so,  but  they  don't  grow 
any.  A.    D.    Hess. 

Fulton    county.    Pa. 

DUCKS    are   usually   pretty   hardy 
and  free  from  trouble.    However, 
I  wet,  crowded  and  dirty  quarters  some- 
,  times  cause  such  troubles  as  you  de- 
'  scribe.     If  conditions  are  good  feed- 
ing may  be   responsible.    If  you  can 
;  get  in  touch  with  your  local  county 
agricultural  agent  it  would  be  a  good 
\  idea  to  have  him  look  at  your  flock, 
as   it   would   be   easier    to   determine 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  ducks 
after    seeing    them    than    it    is    at    a 
distance.  R.  L.  S. 


De-tailed  Pullets 

I  I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul- 

lets that  have  the  habit  of  pulling  tail 
feathers.  They  pull  feathers  until  blood 

]  comes.  Half  the  flock  has  no  tails. 
What    could    you    recommend    to    stop 

I       this    habit?  Robert    Richardson. 

Wyoming   county,    Pa. 

THE  habit  of  tail  picking  usually 
starts  when  growing  birds  are 
I  crowded  or  closely  confined,  and  once 
I  the  habit  of  picking  the  blood-filled 
'  quills  is  formed  it  is  difficult  to  stop, 
i  Smearing  tar  or  some  of  the  com- 
I  mercial  anti-pick  salves  on  the  parts 
I  may  help,  and  if  your  birds  are  crowd- 
1  ed  giving  more  room  will  be  a  good 
thing.  R,  H.  S. 


Galluscide 

Would  you  please  advise  us  as  to 
what  is  the  cause  of  cannibalism  among 
chickens?  We  have'  a  flock  of  White 
Leghorns  and  it's  terrible  the  way 
they  kill.  Every  day  they  kill  three 
or  four,  mostly  male  birds. 
York    county,    Pa. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  E.   Yohe. 

CANNIBALISM  in  chickens  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  some  fault  of 
management  rather  than  feeding,  and 
if  it  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time 
it  becomes  a  vicious  habit  that  is  very 
difficult  to  control.  Crowding  of 
young  stock  vefy  often  starts  this 
picking,  and  the  habit  once  formed  is 
liable  to  continue  through  life.  Pro- 
lapsis  in  laying  birds,  where  the  other 
members  of  the  flock  pick  at  the  pro- 
truding membranes,  also  may  start 
picking. 

Very  often  one  or  two  individuals 
are  the  ring-leaders,  and  if  yoti  are 
able  to  .spend  a  little  time  In  the  pens 
you  may  be  able  to  catch  and  dis- 
pose of  such  birds.  Al.so,  if  the  birds 
aie  now  confined  giving  them  range 
may  help  to  atop  the  trouble.  R.L.S. 


"  Worms  Had  Her  Licked 
Till  We  Tried  N-Ks'' 


Now  She's  Laying  Again 

Pratts  N-K  tablets  are  new,  but  already 
stories  like  these  are  pouring  in.  State 
colleges  told  us  what  ingredients  to  use- 
Nicotine  for  large  round  worms  and  Ka- 
mala  for  tape  worms.  Our  job  was  to  get 
them  to  the  worms  in  fresh  doses.  We  did 
it  with  an  airtight,  insoluble  coating 
that  breaks  only  when  it  reaches  the  giz- 
zard. Fresh  Nicotine  and  Kamala  hits 
worms  right  at  the  vital  spot.  Gets  re- 
sults in  a  day.  Get  a  supply  of  N-K  to- 
day at  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 

r  ^  TABLETS 

Gimranleed  "Salis/tctmi  »r  yr.mr  mofy  tact" 


N-K 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  ;  I F  HE  CANT- 
SUPPLY  YOU,   ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  mon«y  order  or  stamps.  indlcatinK  t'f 
Kize  and  quantity  desired-  We  pay  posta^i' 


Adult  Sixe 

» »!.•• 

IM I.7J 

5M T.— 

1«M t2.M 

PRATT  FOOD  CO., 


Cliick  Sixe 

M «  .»5 

I— I.M 

5M 4.5* 

124  Walaut  Succt 


Dcpt.  M7-A.    Phlladelphls,  Pa. 


FUSSES 
Kill  Lice 

Over-nlQhtl 


A 

PrTT-n 

^k^ 

^^^mt§A:  ->: 

"^Bi^HM 

v^ 

.^,- 

'^f  \^ 

itJi^^ji^B 

rad!iC  j-i 

=^^ 

IPJPjfr. 

Wotk^  While 

Chickcni   Roo-.t 

"MnP  "Blieh  LmI  VT  M  IIMIM 

Only  a  paint  bruah.  "Black  Leaf  40", 
end  a  tew  mlnutea'  time  for  lightly 
"painting"  top  of  rooata,  are  required 
to  dclouaa  an  entire  flock.  When  chick- 
cna  perch,  fumea  are  releaaed  panneat- 
ing  the  fcatbera,  killing  the  lice.  No 
longer  neceaaary  to 
handle  eacK  birtL  Aik 
your  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  tl.ZS  pack- 
age "paints"  too  feet 
of  rooat.  If  your  deal- 
er cannot  aupply  you, 
order  direct. 


Saves 

TBOUBUE 

Saves 

TIME 

Saves 

EXPENSE 


Tobacco  Br-ProJuct* 
AOienical  Corp.,  Inc. 
LoiUaviUa,  Ky.    5 


Bl.i«kLeaf40 

Paint      It    on    the    Rootts 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

art  short-cuts  lo  finding  '•'■'■'' 
truths.  The  truths  about  c\irv- 
thing  you  want  to  buy.  The  n.iiiHS 
in  advertisements  arc  names  <ii 
solid  reputation.  The  labels  in 
advertisements  are  symbols  '^' 
satisfaction.  It  pays  to  read  the 
advertisements,  for  then  >"" 
know  what  is  good.  The  prod- 
ucts they  tell  you  about  arc  be- 
ing bought,  tested  constantly. 
The  fact  that  they're  still  being 
advertised  is  alone  proof  of  tlioir  | 
worth.  j 


Lice  on  Cabbage 

By   GILBERT  8.   WATTS 

IN  dry  seasons  cabbage  lice  usually 
develop  to  a  serious  degree.  The 
present  season  has  been  no  excep- 
tion and  of  course  is  too  far  advanced 
to  make  control  measures  effective 
now.  Nicotine  dusts  or  sprays  are 
the  standard  materials  and  the  time 
to  begin  is  before  extensive  infesta- 
tion occurs.  But  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  report  aphis  conditions  in  a 
five-acre  field  of  cabbage  that  we  now 
are  harvesting. 

About  the  tenth  of  August  scat- 
tered colonies  of  the  pest  could  be 
found  all  over  the  field  and  I  decided 
to  spray  or  dust  Then  it  became 
so  extremely  dry  that  I  laid  a  tem- 
porary two-inch  pipe  line  and  irri- 
gated four  of  the  five  acres.  Two 
applications  of  water  were  made,  an 
inch  and  a  half  each  time  with  an  in- 
terval of  a  week  between.  It  seemed 
the  lice  were  losing  out  on  the  water- 
ed section  and  no  nicotme  was  used. 

Now  every  plant  in  the  imwatered 
part  is  covered  with  the  insects.  In 
the  watered  part  not  one  plant  in  a 
hundred  has  been  hurt  Probably  the 
difference  Is  due  both  to  the  tendency 
of  the  watered  cabbage  to  outgrow 
the  attack  and  to  an  adverse  effect  of 
the  water  on  the  aphids. 

Possibly  some  will  dispute  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  statement,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  few  aphids  are  pres- 
ent in  the  irrigated  section.  Incident- 
ally the  drouth-stricken  acre  will 
yield  a  scant  ton  of  very  poor  cab- 
bage. The  remainder  Is  making  eight 
tons  of  first-class  heads  smd  would 
have  made  double  that  if  we  bad  be- 
gun watering  a  month  sooner. 
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Tomato  Leaf  Mold 

HEAT  and  ventilation  are  of  prime 
importance  In  the  control  of  to- 
mato leaf  mold  in  greenhouses,  as 
they  help  maintain  a  low  relative 
humidity.  • 

A  relative  humidity  above  90  per 
cent  for  several  hours  is  necessary 
for  infection  to  take  place.  Heating 
at  night  after  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember and  as  long  in  the  spring  as 
tomatoes  are  picked,  combined  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  ventilation, 
is  recommended  by  L.  J.  Alexander, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


New  Use  for  Old  Lamps 

T'HK  side  lamps  from  the  old  fam- 
'l.v  carriage  have  been  put  to  a 
"(■w  iiM  by  Charles  Hadley.  a  cen- 
tral .\,  w  York  farmer,  as  part  of  hi.s 
attriutuc  sign  for  a  roadside  stand. 
wli  novelty  catches  the  traveler's 
^yp  in  tlio  daytime  and  their  light  on 
^"*  sipn  at  night,  in  a  .section  where 
«'ectri(ity  i.,  not  available,  gives  a 
"niquoncss  which  the  antique  lover 
appreciates,         Thoa,  H.  Wittkorn. 


SCRATCH  FEED 

.\n  excellent  grain  supple- 
ment for  the  laying  mash 
Scatter  in  litter  and  mak 
the  birds  work  for  it. 


results  are  for  the  whole 
flock— not  just  one  bird 

A  TEST  of  loo  hens  on  Eshelman  Laying  Mash  showed  them 
laying  at  the  rate  of  75  eggs  per  day  over  a  four-month 
period.  This  is  typical  of  many  similar  results — and  justifies  the 
Eshelman  policy  in  feeding.  Eshelman  Feeds  build  body  health, 
which  in  turn  results  in  year  'round  egg  production.  Not  simply 
for  the  prize  winner  at  the  show,  but  for  the  profit-earner  in  your 
flock,  use  this  farm-developed,  farm-tested  feed. 


RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complett, 
balanced  ration,  contamin^ 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti- 
ble, adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


RATTENING  MASH 

Especially    economical    for 


rapidljr  increasing  weighr 
and     improving   flesh      .^ 
quality  of  birds  for     ^ 


feed  required. 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an 
interest,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


'    »   ,  1;  Ll'STUkTZD 


»^ 


BOOK 


.JOHN   \\ 


iS^Ae£^Hafc 


I     \N  (   AS  IK  H ,  V  \ 


A" 

y     ^      on  hatching, 
/_  ^       housing,   care   and 
/  ^  fteding  of  poultry. 

r  Si^'     Send   I*  R.  £)  E)   book  on 
l;'?        D  lifnj    O  corns    O  kanei     G  hot' 


.V    Si>NS 


'*{n*he) 


(addke«») 


P.F.-I 


Whether  it  is  a  dairy  feed  or  a 
mash,  for  ho^sor  horses,  Arcady 
Wonder  Feeds  arc  the  finest  you 
can  buy — mixed  by  special  for- 
mulas to  give  your  stuck  and 
poultrythe  maximum  in  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady 
Wonder  Fccils.  Sec  him  today 
or  write  us  direct. 
ArcadvFabmsNIii  iiNoCovirANT 

IVpt.  "il  Brook*  building,  Ctticago,  IIL 


m 


WRITE    TODAY   KOR 

NtW  POULTRY 

BOOK 


BBIFAU  CHICKS 
and  DUCKLINGS 

r.f  iMBt  quality,  rostine  ptM  and  lire 
■  rrital  murantnxl.  Kill  ('hukx  anil 
l>ii'-\llii««  jre  brjt  for  praBlablc  broLlem.  Wlnlerni.at 
■  ml  Stirtrm  vKit!*.  Buy  nmr  and  n*ai>  Uif  i>r<^flt».  Ma- 
I'lro  hrtT<l<'iN  at  right  prl*vs.  40  t»n-e<l'4  li>  oITiT.  l*»ta- 
I    •     KItKK 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,    Bm  22.    GAMBIER.  OHH) 
ENGLISH    -    AMERICAN 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

$I.2S  each  and  up. 

Free  ranire,  itood  valu*.   FoUtt  htt  om  r*f«ril. 

UUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  M"  im.  P«itst«wn.Pa. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

\Milt.'    Wjandiities.    Wilte    Rooln    and  M«r- 
rid   It.M'k.i     Wiite  for  Kail  A   WiiitiT  Prt.n* 
llatWu'.*    «fvklv   thp   \<»«r   roiitiit,    U>t>'"(i    livo 
dfll\t'r%     I  tnirrtii'.  i-it      l''"»t.ii!e    [•;ti.|, 
IAS.   E.   ULSH.    Box  P,   Braver  Sprinft.  Pa. 


Marrwl  ILx-kn  .  ?».Ort  piT  l"' 
Hfiiiy  MI\M  .  S.OO  iK-r  tmi 
AUrac'lx"  iriw*  on  3  A  I 
w»k  <'ld  i-hUks.  r.O.n.  IVn- 
tai.'.!   I.^ltl     \*f\i%    live  amv«i 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


WHITE   LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FmrrtB  and  Hollywood  Stfain» 

s,  ti-l    f.i.Ii'pN     now    I'»r    il'l^crv     K»*lini:t'\ 
M.iT.  h    ,111  I    .\i.i(l.    Writ.'    r.'i    ln>«'   iln-ul.ir 

JUNL^A  POULTRY  FARM.  BoxZ.RklOieM.Pa. 


□ 


White    Wyandottr»~An    r>iw<«.    \V\     iVnl- 
I.iirae    pfl».'»     Wc    have    •it'<T|:ili..iNl    In    th* 

li-i-»<1    fi>r    .!'»     V(iM      r.1»!l!nH\i.'    trc»'. 

Sherman  Bowdcn.      Bx.  I9SB,      Manifteli.  0. 


<Pure.bred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  p«r  100;    $85  pff  1.000;    \Httij  MbH.  $8  p«r  100 


CHAS 


StvIi-p    <■  O  D. 
r.     EWINQ. 


*;,  live  delit  rv  cm; -inf.*"*! 
R.  I.  McClui*.    Pa. 


Read  the 
Advertisements 

.\<I\ertisenients  give  you  a 
liitjh  point  of  view  without  any 
climbing  at  all.  They  spread 
world  products  before  you — 
.'servants  to  serve  you,  conveni- 
ences to  please  —  prices  low 
because  so  many  thousands  arc 
u>in<;  the  same.  They  give  you 
a  new  conception  of  what  you'd 
like  to  own.  No  longer  will  a 
watch  or  food  chopper  do — but 
the  liighest  improved  watch  or 
food  chopper.  No  longer  just 
a  radio  —  but  one  of  purest 
tiaii-niission.  Tliey  make  you 
cliangc  your  mind  about  what 
you  started  to  choose.  an<; 
choose  something  more  pleas- 
ing at  no  iiigher  i>rice  I'hoy 
help  you  sec  the  wliolo  field  -f 
<:iti-fying  ware~.  They  lift  yon 
to  i"ro-h  iovs. 
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October  li,  x^ 


■(■    'I 


We 

Young  People 


A  Party  on  Witches^  ISIight 


TT^^lTH  the  arrival  of  the  late  tall 
W  oi.me  thoughts  of  Halloween 
paitifs.  where  once  more  we  can 
gather  together  and  enjoy  a  good 
frolic.  There  are  many  w^ays  in  which 
a  Halloween  party  may  be  success- 
ful.   Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

A  pretty  Halloween  invitation  may 
be  made  of  pumpkin-colored  paper  in 
one  comer  of  which  a  witch  mount- 
ed on  a  broomstick  may  be  sketched. 
Or  black  cardboard  with  sticker  show- 
ing a  white  ghost  if  you  are  having 
a  ghost  party. 

Instead  of  having  the  guests  enter 
the  house  by  the  front  door  have 
them  come  through  the  cellar.  Against 
the  weird  darkness  of  candlelight  cel- 
lar walls,  have  dummies  of  broom- 
sticks dressed  in  old  clothes  with 
ghost  or  witch  faces.  Jack-o'-lanterns 
here  and  there  will  add  to  the  effect. 
Two  ghosts  might  greet  the  guests  at 
the  top  of  the  cellar  steps.  Yellow 
or  orange  crepe  paper  over  electric 
lights  ^\-ill  give  the  required  dimness. 

If  you  want  something  really  excit- 
ing hang  a  dark  blanket  over  the  cel- 
lar walls,  have  three  girls  standing 
in  front  of  the  blanket,  their  hair  fas- 
tened to  a  nail  above  their  heads,  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  hanging  by  their 
hair.  Another  dark  blanket  covers 
the.se  models  from  the  neck  down — 
and  here  we  have  Bluebeard's  wives. 
Of  course,  the  figures  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  remarks  are  di- 
rected their  way. 

Use  the  Old  Games 

After  the  ghost  walk,  have  your 
guests  come  back  upstairs  and  after 
all  have  been  identified,  have  them 
remove  their  burdensome  headcover- 
ings. 

Of  course  all  the  old  Halloween 
games  should  be  played — bobbing  for 
apples,  fortune  telling  and  others 
which  I  don't  need  to  list  here.  No 
October  party  could  be  complete  with- 
out .some  of  these. 

A  game  that  usually  occasions  quite 
a  little  fvm  is  to  give  each  guest  a 
string  and  suggest  that  seven  knots 
be  tied.  After  that  is  done,  request 
them  to  untie  them.  The  one  unty- 
ing his  or  her  knots  first  will  be  the 
fir.st  of  the  crowd  to  be  married. 

If  the  crowd  isn't  too  large,  give 
each  guest  a  carrot  and  a  kitchen 
knife.  A  prize  might  be  given  for  the 
most  "carroty  beauty"  carved  in  ten 
minutes'  time. 

Everybody  knows  the  old  game  of 
pinning  the  tall  on  the  donkey.  It  is 
always  great  fim  to  pin  the  cat's  eyes 
in  the  proper  place. 

Then  a  matrimonial  race  may  be 
introduced.  Each  girl  must  carry  to 
a  goal  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  a  spoonful  of  small  round  can- 
dles in  one  hand  and  a  potato  bal- 
anced on  a  knife  blade  in  the  other. 
The  winner  of  this  race  must  arrive 
at  the  goal  with  all  the  candles  and 
the  potato  in  their  original  positions. 
The  one  who  can  perform  this  feat 
will  be  the  first  of  the  company  to  be 
married. 

For  a  qiilet  game — give  each  per- 
-son  a  clothes  pin.  a  marshmallow  and 
a  goo<l-si7.ed  square  of  black  crepe 
paper,  announcing  that  the  one  con- 
structing the  most  fa.scinating  witch 
In  ten  minutes  will  be  given  a  prize, 
which  might  be  a  child's  broom  "for 
the  witch  to  ride  upon." 

.%II   .Miout   tho  Cat 

Give  each  guest  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  pencil  and  have  them  write  down 


the  number  of  the  question  and  the 
answer.  The  answers  will  be  some 
part  of  a   cat: 

1.  A   subordinate  part   of  a   sentence 

(clause). 

2.  A  narrative   (tale). 

3.  Part  of  a  needle   (eye). 

i.  A  tree  of  the  northland   (fir). 
9.  Essential  to  a  carpenter  (nails), 
ti.  To   stop   temporarily    (pause). 

7.  The  habitat  of  corns   (toes). 

8.  Part  of  a  saw  (teeth). 

9.  A  daring  accomplishment   (feat). 

10.  Part  of  the  barber  bu:^iness  (whiskers). 

Blindfolded  Partners 

Line  the  men  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  Blind- 
fold them  all  and  at  a  given  signal 
start  them  to  meet  each  other. 
When  a  man  meets  a  girl  they  shake 
bands  and  become  partners.  If  the 
guests  are  shifted  about  a  bit  after 
they  are  blindfolded  and  before  they 
start  to  meet  each  other,  there  will 
be  more  confusion  and  fun. 

A  Ghost  Story  and  Ghostly  Lights 

Be  sure  to  have  some  one  tell  a 
thrilling  ghost  story  just  at  mid- 
night. When  the  story  is  to  be  told, 
seat  your  guests  in  a  circle  on  the 
floor.  In  the  center  place  three  or 
four  lighted  candles.  As  the  telling  of 
the  story  proceeds  the  candles  go  out 
one  by  one. 

The  secret  of  this  is  to  cut  the  can- 
dles in  two  and  then  put  them  togeth- 
er again  by  heating  the  two  pieces 
slightly.  Of  course  when  the  csmdie 
has  burned  down  to  the  cut  in  the 
wick  it  will  go  out.  Cut  each  candle 
a  little  lower  down  so  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  go  out  one  at  a  time.  Try 
one  candle  before  cutting  the  others 
to  find  out  how  long  it  will  bum  be- 
tween two  points. 

A  splendid  book  with  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  parties  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Eldridge  Entertain- 
ment House,  Franklin,  Ohio. 
Hints  for  Lunch 

Purchase  crepe  paper  tablecloths 
and  napkins  that  have  the  greatest 
suggestion  of  mystery  to  them.  Make 
place  cards  of  black  cardboard  cut  in 
shape  of  question  marks  and  initial 
with  name  of  guests  in  white  ink. 
Bach  guest  must  look  for  his  Initialed 
question  mark  in  order  to  find  place. 
<Z!over  all  of  the  dishes  with  white 
paper  bearing  black  question  marks. 

Ser\'e  sandwiches  of  mixed  fillings 
so  guests  wont  know  just  what  kind 
they  are.  Make  individual  cakes  and 
outline  question  marks  on  them  with 
small  candies.  Get  long  licorice  "shoe- 
string" candy  and  tie  into  loops 
around  stalks  of  celery.    The   folks 


Drawn  bjr  Ett«  Fr««iiisii,  Pamntylvsaia. 

HALI.OWEEH    PXJkHS 

When   it's  du.aky   all   about 

And    the   girls  .nml   boys   rtin  out 

RrinKii'C    JH'k-'i'-lnntPrn    too. 

He   knows   wh.-tt   he   means  to  do: 

On   n    (fatepost    lie'll    sit    high 

.Scaring    tinild    passers-by: 

Through   the  windows   he'll  look  In 

With    n    toothy    goblin    grin; 

Whllp  thero's  si  urrying  here  and  there 

In   thp   frosty    ruittimn   nlr. 

Jack-d'-lniitPiii   joins  the   fun, 

Has  as  much   as  itnyone! 

—Emily   Rose  Burt. 


will  have  to  look  twice  to  make  sure 
just  what  thlte  is.  Tie  fruit  up  in  the 
fancy  crepe  paper. 

Serve  vanilla  ice  cream  and  make 
question  marks  on  it  with  small  lic- 
orice candies.  Cover  the  tops  of  the 
coffee  cups  with  little  disks  of  card- 
board with  question  marks  painted  on 
them.  Take  oranges  and  scoop  out 
centers  and  then  fill  with  candies  and 
salted  nuts.  Wrap  in  the  fancy  paper, 
tie  with  ribbon  and  use  as  favors. 


Why  We  Have  Halloween 

HALLOWEEN  had  its  beginning 
in  pagan  rites  that  date  back 
himdreds  and  hundreds  of  years  to  a 
time  long  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Three  times  a  year  the  Druids,  who 
lived  in  Celtic  Britain,  offered  up  sac- 
rifices to  their  gods  and  built  bonfires 
upon  the  hilltops  to  ward  off  e\11  spir- 
its. The  last  of  these  ceremonies  was 
always  performed  on  the  last  evening 
of  October. 

It  is  to  ancient  Rome  that  we  must 
turn  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name 
Halloween.  In  February  of  each  year 
the  Romans  formally  held  public  re- 
ligious rites  known  as  Feralia  in  hon- 
or of  the  dead.  In  610,  A.  D.,  the 
Pope  ordained  that  the  old  Roman 
temple,  the  Pantheon,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  all  the 
martyrs.  The  festival  was  held  on 
May  1  imtil  834,  when  it  was  moved 
forward  to  November  l.  Naturally 
enough  when  it  reached  Great  Britain 
it  became  associated  with  the  old 
Druid  feast,  which  was  held  at  this 
time  and  which  was  called  Hallgan  or 
All  Hallows.  The  night  before  it  was 
known  as  All  Hallows'  Eve  or  Even 
and  this  was  soon  shortened  to  Hal- 
loween. 


XUST   A  BKMlHDlUt 

I  KNOW  some  of  you  are  going 
to  be  holding  your  breath  until 
you  see  whether  your  contributions 
are  to  be  prize-winnera  in  our  Oc- 
tober   contests. 

Every  reader  has  a  chance  to  wic 
the  tine  prizes  offered  for  the  ber. 
drawings  or  stories  on  the  subjects 
listed  below. 

Send  your  letters  before  October 
20  to  Young  People's  Editor,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  At*., 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

You  may  submit  one  or  more 
contributions  on  any  or  all  of  the 
following: 

1.  Free-hand  drawing  of  your  o-vn 
home. 

2.  Poster  on  "Kindness  to  Ani- 
mals." 

3.  Write  an   unfinished  story. 

4.  Short  essay  on  "Things  I  Vim 
My  Mother  (or  Father)  Wouldn-. 
Do." 

5.  Short    poem   on    "FaU." 

6.  Drawing  for  the  Little  Folk: 
to  color. 

Three   prizes   for   each  contest 


DID    THIS    HAPPEH   TO   TOVt 
Vris*  PoMii. 

nrmiS   is  the   month   of   Halloween, 
J.     Time  of  witches  and  ghosts. 
When  such  spooky  faces  store  out  at  yv 

From  all   the   corners   and   posts. 
I   made  a  Jack-o'-lantern  once 

Carved    from   a    pumpkin   you  know, 
To  scare  John   Smith,   but  goodness  iDe!| 

Alas!     I   was   too  slow. 

While  going  out  to  play  the  joke 

A   ghost   came   following  me. 
All  wrapped  up  in  a  great  big  sheet. 

So  that   no  one  could  see. 
It   scared    me,    oh,   so  awful-  tMuL 

I  tried  to  climb  a  tree 
When  John  Smith  grabbed  me  by  tlM  1 

And  the  Joke  was  played  on  me. 

— Melvln  Hester. 

Northumberland  county.  Pa. 

O 

AHBWEBS    TO    mZDDLES 

1.  Footsteps.     2.  They  were  all  mutu 
3.  Bottle  of  wine.    4.  The  sun.    5.  Ne'*- 
paper. 


Little  Folks*  Comer 

Timmy  Twitchet's  Prisoners 

By  R17TH   PLVMLT   THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


The  captain  of  the  wooden  soldiers 
stuck  his  head  through  the  bars  and 
questioned  Timmy  as  to  terms.  Tim- 
my said  that  the  present  mode  of  en- 
tertaining them  was  not  at  all  to  his 
liking,  nor  to  his  ideas  of  hospitality, 
but  that  certain  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary,  after  which  long 
speech  he  paused  and  blew  his  nose 
violently.  He  was  especially  sorry, 
he  continued,  to  subject  the  lady  dolls 
to  imprisonment,  and  If  the  soldiers 
would  give  their  word  of  honor  not 
to  try  to  escape,  he,  Timmy,  would 
unlock  the  door  and  allow  the  del  1 3 
to  return  to  the  nursery,  where  they, 
no  doubt,  were  sorely  missed.  And 
he  also  asked  that  Miss  Arabella  sign 
a  paper  relinquishing  all  claim  to 
the  doll  hou.se  !n  the  garret.  After 
much  consulting  together  the  prison- 
ers agreed  to  Timmy's  terms,  the 
required  paper  was  signed  and  handed 
through  the  bars,  and  Timmy  held  the 
door  open  wide  enough  for  the  two 
dolls  to  slip  through,  carefully  clos- 
ing it  again  when  they  had  done  .so. 
Calling  the  country  mouse,  he  bade 
him  fetch  the  car,  and  after  winding 
it  up,  he  politely  helped  the  two  dolls 
in  and  drove  them  to  the  top  of  the 
garret  steps,  where  thoy  left  him  with 
every  assurance  of  good  feeling, 
promising  to  call  in  a  short  thne,  and 
inviting  him  to  supper  the  following 
Sunday. 


"It  is  quite  plain,"  murmured  Ti.^^'l 
my,   "that   some   one  else  put  thes 
silly  creatures   up  to   this  nonsJi'^J 
for   they   are    really  not  capaUle  M 
much  planning."    When  he  retun:?! 
be  found  the  wooden  soldiers  chaficj 
at  their  confinement.    "We  see  no* 
that  this  was  the  work  of  that  mn 
chief-making  Terry  Tod,"  the  captaJ 
called  to   Timmy,    "Let's   call  it  ^ 
ottV  "Not  so  fast,"  said  Timmy.  ''M 
no  small  matter  to  try  to  t  ob  a  va 
of  his  home,  and  how  am  I  to  tai"^ 
that  if  I  release  you  the  same  thin^ 
may  not  occur  again!" 

"Upon  my  wooden  word,  it  '^''J 
not."  cried  the  Captain,  Hani  "^1 
your  guns  and  swords,  then,"  **'l 
Timmy.  Reluctantly,  the  woo-lcn  arml 
passed  Its  weapons  through  the  bsj 
and  Timmy  put  them  all  into  his  mj 
tor  and  drove  them  off  an<l  "'"I 
them  all  down  stairs.  Then  he  f«ni 
l>ack  and  opened  the  door.  Tn"  l 
their  word,  the  soldiers  ^^^^'^H 
quietly,  out.  "You  are  a  brave  «oj 
generous  foe!"  said  the  CaptaiO-^ 
parting.  "And  should  you  ever  reqii'l 
our  .services.  Just  address  nie  ai  1 
Toy  box  post,  care  of  the  JaiH  '"  .1 
Box."  Waving  good-by  to  hi^^  ^"^"^1 
Timmy  went  back  In  his  ''""**  ."1 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  B"bby  ^'^l 
telling  him  all  about  the  i>i"t  to  •  1 
him  of  his  home,  and  tlv 
way  It  had  all  come  out. 
(The  End.) 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1.  A  new  and  dependable  method  of 
measuring  the  exact  quantity  of  X  Rays 
used  in  various  medical  practices  has  been 
developed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Wa.shington. 

Ijiuriston  S.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau  staft 
18   seen    with    the   measuring  device. 

2.  Miss  Lucille  Gates,  who  won  the 
American  farm  girl  championship  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair  at  Pomona  from 
a  score  or  more  of  .skilled  farmerettes,  in 
action   during   the   butler   churning   event. 

3.  A  view  of  the  greatest  parade  ever 
seen  in  Boston  (lasting  for  seven  hours) — 
showing  the  city's  firemen  passing  under 
the  Triumph  Arch  in  Dock  Square  in 
front  of  the  historic  "Cradle  of  Liberty." 
Faneuil   Hall. 

4.  Securely  paclted  in  a  strong  trunk 
and  guarded  by  a  multitude  of  seals,  an 
original  Gutenberg  Bible,  printed  on  vel- 
lum and  one  of  the  three  perfect  copie.<< 
In  existence,  arrived  at  the  Library  of 
Congress    recently    from    Austria. 

This  rare  volume  is  a  part  of  the  fa- 
mous Vollbehr  collection,  recently  pur- 
cha.sed  for  S1..%0.000  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  is  reported  to  have  cost  its  former 
owner  $2S0.(JU0.  the  largest  price  ever  paid 
for   any   book. 

Frederick  William  Ashley,  Chief  As- 
sistant of  the  Library  of  Congress,  is 
photographed  with  the  sealed  container 
in    which    the    Bible   was   received. 

5.  One  of  the  great  observation  bal- 
kion.s  after  it  was  brought  down  during 
the  annual  Briti.sh  Army  maneuvers  on 
Sallsbur)-   Plain,   near  London,    England. 

6.  A  new  picture  of  the  Coolldge  Dam. 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  which  reveals  the  im- 
presaiveness  of  the  first  and  only  mul- 
tiple-dome dam  In  the  world.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  IS.")  clles  southeast  of  Phoenix 
and  will  serve  to  irrigate  100.0<10  acres 
of   land  along  the   Gila  River. 


(Copyrlghl  t»y  l'nd?r»-ood  ft  Vnderwood.) 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


AFTER  selling  last  Monday  at  the 
lowest  point  in  24  years  wheat 
turned  up  and  niado  a  net  gain  for  the 
week  of  about  S  cents.  Corn  and  oats 
wer"  a  little  higher  in  sympathy.  Ev- 
prybotly  seems  to  be  afraid  of  the  ion? 
side  ri  the  wheat  market,  and  this 
timidity  results  in  oxaggerating  the 
importance  of  trade  faetois  that  ordi- 
narily would  be  dismissed  with  scarce- 
ly a  second  thought.  This  coupled  with 
orriria!  (some  say  iiolitical)  attention 
to  the  Russian  wheat  "menace"  has 
induced  <i  weakness  that  will  be  over- 
come only  by  statistical  and  new.'? 
developments  that  are  persistently 
bullish. 

At  the  outside  Russia  is  not  expect- 
ed to  have  more  than  50  million  bush- 
elR  of  wheat  to  export,  having  so  far 
exported  about  18  million  bushels.  Two 
months  ago  December  wheat  sold  over 
20  cents  above  the  present  price,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  worth  as  much  now.  At  least  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  supply  or 
demand  situation  to  warrant  such  a 
decline.  Italy  and  France  will  need  to 
import  wheat :  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  short  feed  crops  that  will 
result  in  wheat  feeding  on  this  side 
and  inability  to  substitute  other  grains 
for  wheat  in  Europe,  to  some  extent; 
moie  bread  is  used  when  flour  is  cheap 
than  when  it  is  high:  and  so  on  favor- 
able factors  might  be  recited,  and  are 
being  set  forth,  but  they  make  no  ap- 
parent headway  against  the  afore- 
mentioned feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  conhdence.  In  other  words, 
the  great  handicap  on  the  wheat  mar- 
ket today  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  it 
takes  time  and  favorable  develop- 
ments to  overcome  that. 

Better  Fpellng  in   Lamb  Trade 

A  more  optimistic  feeling  is  evident 
in  the  lamb  market,  but  there  is  some 
doubr  as  to  the  justification  for  it.  The 
belief  is  expressed  that  should  receipts 
be  moderate  duiin^  the  next  few 
weeks  a  higher  level  of  prices  will  pre- 
vail, though  what  reason  there  may  be 
for  expecting  moderate  luns  is  cer- 
tainly not  evident.  About  the  only  ap- 
parent basis  for  this  feeling  is  the  best 
shipping  demand  for  a  long  time.  Both 
eastern  slaughtereis  and  farmers  bid 
strongly  foi  laml^.--  this  week,  and  thi.< 
demand  with  the  supply  under  a  week 
ago  helped  to  improve  prices  just  a 
little.  But  any  gain  in  lamb  prices 
these  tiays  is  wo:  thy  of  notice. 

The  advance  wai:  about  2.5  cents, 
with  1  )ps  up  til  ?8.3.'.  and  the  best 
sorts  at  the  close  going  to  packers  at 
ai-ound  $8.  However,  because  of  the 
low  market  eai  ly  in  the  week  when 
receipts  were  lai-^;est  the  average  price 
for  the  week  wa.«  lower  at  $7.30,  and 
it  is  necessary  ti)  go  back  to  1913  to 
find  a    lower   weekly  average   price. 

Even  wiih  a  good  demand  this  week 
feedei  lambs  sold  a  little  lower,  and 
real  j:  lod  Inmbs  r.f  desirable  weight 
went  ;it  around  StJ.oO.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  futur*-  a  favoiable  consid- 
eration is  the  fact  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  feeders  going  to  the  country  1.* 
Wfll  nndei  a  year  ago.  so  far  under 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  dif- 
ference will  be  i.^i.de  up  by  a  larger 
mov  iivnt  from  now  on.  This  indi- 
cateii  The  probability  of  fo-.vei-  fat 
lar.ih:''    fifti;    the   ili-t'of  the  year. 

I-all  Itreak  In  IIorh 

Th>  hng  nmrket  took  a  big  diop 
early  i:>  the  week,  and  in  spite  of  some 
reeo\<  i  >■  lal(  r  closed  about  30  cents 
undn  n  week  ago.  Average  price  for 
tlie  wi  I  k  was  $9.  low  since  August  9, 
and  fi."!  cents  under  last  week.  This 
lierline  came  even  with  receipts  show- 
ing a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
week  The  rim  at  eleven  points  wa.-- 
394.000.  against  42J.OOO  last  week.  ,506,- 
000  the  same  week  last  year,  and  370,- 
000  two  yeats  ago.  For  the  year  to 
date  the  eleven  points  have  received 
19,829.000  hogs,  compared  with  21.314,- 
000  a  year  ago.  and  22.633.000  two  years 
ago.  There  is  plenty  of  confidence  in 
the  future  of  hops,  but  it  Is  the  time  of 
year  whrn  The  lowest  prices  are  to  be 
expected. 

In  the  futures  market  trade  wflj 
quiet  after  last  week's  activity.  Sales 
woyr  only  21  loads,  against  .58  last 
week.  Prices  were  about  the  same, 
with  both  lights  and  mediums  at  .$9 
for  J.Tnuiuy    delivery. 

Dull  Trade  in  Cattle 

The  lun  of  em  tie  wns  lar^e  thi.e 
i^cek.  second  lar,:;is'  of  the  year,  end 
trailp  was  slow  with  prices  lower  on 
eveiything     except     choice     yearlings. 


Plain,  heavy  steers  were  hit  hardest, 
with  the  decline  on  this  kind  as  much 
as  $1  '•/ 1.50.  Average  steer  price  for  the 
week  was  S10.55.  which  was  50  cents 
under  last  week  and  $2.45  under  a  year 
ago.  Top  yearlings  brought  $13.1.5. 
again.-^t  $13  last  week,  but  less  than  350 
head  of  cattle  brought  better  than 
$12.75,  compared  with  more  than  900 
iftst    week. 

In  the  feeder  division  demand  has 
been  running  fairly  strong,  with  the 
supply  of  westerns  picking  up  some. 
More  westerns  are  expected  from  now 
on,  and  some  believe  that  the  most 
favorable  time  of  the  year  for  such 
purchases  is  approaching.  The  decline 
in  the  fat  cattle  market  made  avail- 
able at  lower  prices  some  fleshy  stuff 
that  under  other  considerations  would 
have  gone  for  slaughter,  and  some  of 
this  kind  were  taken  out  for  a  short 
turn  at  around  $8.50.  Thinner  cattle 
of  a  desirable  kind  are  to  be  had 
around  $7,  prices  ranging  up  and  down 
from  that  figrure  as  to  weight  and  qual- 
ity. The  feeder  movement  so  far  this 
season  is  far  behind  a  year  ago  at  this 
time,  too  far  behind  to  ever  catch 
up,  and  on  this  basis  the  outlook   for 


those  who  put  cattle  on  feed  is  figrured 
to  be   favorable. 

T.  B.  Law   I  pheld 

Iowa's  bovine  tuberculosis  law.  in- 
eluding  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
last  legislature,  has  withstood  another 
attack  in  the  supreme  court,  that  tri- 
bunal again  holding  the  law  conatitu- 
tional  in  an  opinion  handed  down  this 
week.  The  opinion  held  that  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  law  is  a  health  measure 
in  that  children  and  adults  contract 
tuberculosis  from  milk  and,  being  a 
health  measure,  meets  the  final  police 
power  test.  If  an  animal  is  found  to 
have  tuberculosis  summary  action  is 
essential,  and  testing  is  necessarj'  to 
determine  that. 

National   Swine   Show 

The  National  Swine  Show,  one  of 
the  country's  largest  exhibits  of  prize 
hogs,  ■will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  next  year.  Plans 
call  for  the  national  show  to  be  com- 
bined 'With  the  state  exhibition  as  in 
the  past  two  years  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair,  and  premiums  are  expected 
to  total  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 
About  2,500  hogs  are  expected  to  com- 
pete. 

Chicago,  Oct.  4,  1930  Wataon 


LIVESTOCK 


piTTSSirmoK 

Cattia 

With  uroui.d  ■;.')  rurloads  on  sale  or.  Mon- 
day the  market  was  rather  active  on  any- 
thing de.iirable  and  prices  strong  to  a 
quarter  higher.  Best  grass  steers  with 
weight  brought  J9''i9.25,  useful  kind  $8.50''/ 
8.75  and  plainer  sort  around  $8.  Goo<^ 
liandy-weiKht  butcher  steers  sold  at  $8.50 
''iS.'S,  not  many  of  that  kind  being  offer- 
ed. Fair  fleshy  butcher  steers  brought 
J7.75'i;,S  largply,  ordinary  light  kind  S7.25 
'il.SH)  and  inferior  on  down.  Nothing  was 
Inmght  t)y  feeder.-',  but  one  carload  of 
tie.shy  feeders  went  to  a  slaughterer  at 
$7.85.  Heifers  were  generally  higher,  with 
good  fat  sort  $7.5<1'ii  7.65  and  very  decent 
killers  around  $7.  fair  kind  around  $6.50. 
Few  really  good  fat  citws  were  offered.  One 
pair  of  young  r.iw."  brought  $6.50  aiid  a 
prime  heavy  cow  the  ."nme  figure,  but  few 
were  good  enough  to  ,<'ell  above  JJi.oit.  Can- 
ners  were  all  wanted  at  $2.,50''i  3.1'5.  large- 
ly $2.75*i3.  T3\iUf-  were  higher,  with  few 
nice  tiut<-her  kind  on  »iil<\  B.stiniate.''  in- 
di'-ated  ah'-ut  .-.  $7  top  for  the  market  fir 
tuitcher    hiill.«.    lohignas    going   at    $.5'»iti. 

Choice  grain-fed  .steers  None  here. 

Clinice   steer?        S9  Ofl'';   9  25 

Good    to   choi<e.    1.2iK>   Ib.i. 

or  over      S  tiU'u    it  'K' 

Fair  to  gooij.  li. S  Otli)    s  .Vi 

Plain   heavy   .•stfor.-'    7  'Jfi'ii   7  '<>> 

•  "hoice  hattdy-v,oight  steers  ..  8  .TO*!!  S  75 
Good   butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.1.511   I h,= S   (KJ'r)     S    Till 

Fair  to   good,  do 7  5()'i  S  o<i 

Ordinary   to  fair,  do 7  OOi;  7  ol" 

Common,    do 6  GO'S  6  50 

Good  lieht   liui'litr  steers   7  75«i  S  <HJ 

Fair  to  good  li>:ht  steers   7  2.5'>i  7  7.'. 

<''onunoii   t  •  nifiliutii.   do.    ......  6  25''/  7  i«i 

Inferior  litht  steers    5  OO'/i  b  i"' 

Feeders    Nominul 

tStocker.s     Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifer.--    7  W^n  7  7.' 

GtK.d   to  (hoice   heifers    7  nO'n  7  511 

Fair  to  good   heifers    6  Otfa  7  (JO 

Common    to    fair    heifers    5  ilH'i  6  iKi 

Choice   fat   cow?    5  .5<i''i  G  (xi 

(;<>oii   to  ilioi.e   fat   rows    5  UO''i  5  50 

Fair  to  good  cow."    t  2'i'ri  5  W 

Ccimtiion   to   fair   cuws    :j  ,t(c;i  4  <io 

Canners     2  SOii  3  25 

Fie.Jli   cows,   cnlf  at   .«!de    M  <Kt''<»9lt  fTi 

Choice   heavy   bull.«    6  2.*''i  6  75 

Choice  handy   liut^  her  bulls...  6  .jo'-i  7  IKt 

Good   handy   lmll.<    6  IHiii  6  50 

K:iir  to  e.)od  bulls    5  SOff  6  00 

Common  to  fair  bull.'    5  COW  5  50 

Inferior  hull." -i  nr\r,j  5  00 

Monday'*    BeprctenUtive    Bales 
St««rs 

Xo.    Wf.    Pr.     No.    \vt.    Pr.  No.    'Wt.  Pr. 

20  ns7   925   22  l:lH(l   920  20  1345  9.2U 

15  1241   9.00   10  1210   8.75  14  1107  S.75 

IH  1167   .S.50   S  1196   S.25  7  1073  8.26 

5  12,S(?   S.tNt   3  1213   8  00  10  1150  8.00 

7  119S   7.90   4   12.V)   7  75  21  1144  7.7,5 

15  ?17      7.76        7  107S      7.65  IS  1075  7.6'> 

7  1174      7..V1      :<i  1290      7.25  13    940  7.O0 

6  1(190      fi.75 

<•)     Mixed. 

Koffi 

All  bog  markets  improved  late  la.«t  we(>k 
and  all  were  hiRher  on  Monday  of  this 
wppl;.  Monday's  .«upply  was  about  18  diiu- 
t'lc-,lei  k  c(.rlojid>-  It  included  practically 
no  heavy  hoj;.'  and  very  few  pigs.  All 
clascps  werp  hifelior,  food  hogs  of  160  lbs. 
at:.l  up  ."PlJInK  ar  Jld.flO'ii  11.  mainly  $10.9n. 
.'Jome  light  hops.  IKKiii.^O  lbs.,  brought 
Jl(i..5it  and  he^t  plg.»  )S10.25.  .Sows  of  stand- 
ard (piiillty  went  at  $8.75  largely,  a  few 
up   to   J9. 

Heavy     JlO  90W11  00 

Medium  wts..  1SO-200  lbs.  ...  10  901111  (ki 
Heavy  Yorker--  16.V1R0  lbs.  ..  10  9i1^i  11  00 
LiBht   Yorkpr-.   12,^-150  Ihs.    ...   1(1  25'il(t  50 

PiU'*.    90-l(1lt    lb^ 10  011*110  25 

Ronihs    8  .50 11    9  (Vi 

•■"•tag.s    5  00.1    6  i>i 

•heap  and  iMiniba 

There  w.  :^   \<:y   f .  «■  -iieep  in  Morrdny's 


supply  of  13  double-decV:  .-arloads.  Two 
bunches  of  these  brought  J4.25  per  cwt. 
A  few  heavy  ewes  went  at  $2.5<j''i3,  no 
good  handy  ewes  here.  Lambs  were  ac- 
tive and  the  market  steady  to  .«trong.  Bulk 
(•t  good  lambs  brought  SS.75.  with  bucks 
.and  culls  out.  Heavy  buck  lambs  sell  at  a 
di.«cov!nt  of  a  dollar  per  ewt.  or  more, 
liandy  ones  less.  Culls  ranged  from  $6  to 
S7  largely.  Medium  class  of  lambs  brought 
S7.50''jS.  Very  few  over-weight  lambs  have 
come  in  this  season,  in  fact  many  have 
been   a   little   too  light. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $i  00®  4  25 

Good    mixed    3  SO'*  4  00 

Fair  to  good,  da    3  OOiW  S  50 

Common   to   fair    2  00(9  3  00 

Inferior  sheep   1  OO'a)  2  00 

Good  to  choice  lambs 8  SOii  9  OO 

Medium,  do 6  ,50 W  7  .50 

Culls  and  common,  do 5  50«  6  50 

Calves 
■With  about  700  head  on  sale  the  maiket 
was  unchanged,  with  top  veal  calves  $14. 
seconds  largely  $9W11  and  inferior  $6^8. 
Heavy  thin  calves  are  hard  to  .sell.  A  few 
weighty  western  calves  went  to  killers  at 
.>9 ']  10. 


CHICAGO 

CatU* 

Chic.'ipi,  Oct.  6. — Today's  supply  amount- 

ni  to  21. (kX)  head.    The  market  was  strong. 
Yearlings   sold    up  to  S13.10. 

Common    to   fair   steer?    S6  OOW  8  25 

Fair  t.>   best   yearlings    R  25«il3  10 

Fair   to   best   heavies    7  75 ml 2  25 

Common  to  be.<?t  rows   4  OOW  7  50 

Common   to  best   heifers   4  OOWll  75 

Fair   t.i  l<pst  bulls   5  00 Co    7  50 

Canner.«  and   cutters    2  50W  4  00 

V...1   .-.■■Ives    9  00«i  13  SO 

^toikers.   common   to  be.'t    ...  5  75w  9  00 

Fpt>dpr.«.  common  to  best    3  .50W  9  65 

."'to.  ker   and    feeder   heifers    ..  4  SOW  6  75 

:<t"cker  iind  feeder  cow.*    4  25'''i)  5  25 

Hoars 

P.ei'eipts  totaled  about  32.000  head,  in- 
cluding 11000  "directs."  The  market  was 
25''i50c  higher  with  top  t-t  $10.43.  Bulk 
-old     at    SSSOI*  10.25. 

Be.«t    pins    J8  SO'ti)  9  35 

140-16(>    lbs 9  flOiW  9  95 

lGO-180   Ihs 9  50W10  15 

lS(i-220    lbs 10  OO'o  10  45 

220-260    lb- 10  15'«  10  45 

2fi(t   lb.».   \ip    9  ,50'alO  45 

.Stags    C  2i*p  7  SO 

8he«p 

Thirty-five  thou.-titnd  .-^lif-pp  und  lambs 
were  .m  .«alp.  The  market  was  .steady  to 
I.  quarter  higher.  Bset  native  lambs 
lirout'ht    $8.25.    westerns    JS..5<'. 

Native    lambs     S3  OOW  S  25 

Western     lambs     6  75*i>  8  50 

Feeding    lambs    5  75W  7  00 

Wethers    2  OOW  5  00 

Veurlings 3  2.5'a)  6  76 

Kwes 1  25'(j)  3  75 


X.AITCASTEB 
Cattla 

Lancaster.  Oct.  6.— Receipt."  totaled  3,250 
iip.id.  Market  fairly  active  at  steady  prices. 
Hulk  ipf  l)epf  steers  and  vpf;rlings  sold  at 
.<7.75'(i  8..50. 

With    125    calves    on    stle    beint    vealers 
1  fought   ?13.,50  per  cwt. 
Mpdlunj   to   good  steers.  900 

to   1  10(1   lbs S8  00'r»10  25 

Medium  to  good  steers.  I.IOI 

to   1  :l(«1   lbs 8  25ii»10  50 

(oioii    hpavy   steers    9  25'i'10  .50 

<; I    to  choice   heifers    6  .50«i  8  00 

Conimon    to   medium 5  UO'rif)  6  SO 

Good   to  choice  cows    4  75W  6  75 

('.ininion   to   medium    3  .i0''f  4  75 

("iiltprs   and   cnnners    2  OOW  8  30 

I  lood  to  choice  hulls    7  no W  8  00 

c..ninioii    to   medium    5  00**  7  00 

.~t..rkeis  and  feeders   3  00 -r  8  25 

H0(« 

The  supply  was  475  head.    Market  eteady 


to  strong.    Top  hogs,   in   the  250-lb  ri. 
sold   at   $11.50.  '  '* 

Good  and  choice  1 160-180  lbs.)  $10  75s,), 
Good  and  (hoice  (180-200  lbs.)  11  oOiil ' 
Gtood  and  choice   (200-250  lbs.)  .11  oojii}  i 
Good  and   choice   (250-350  lbs.)  10  75(,i]  i 

Packing   ."ows    7  5n'4io; 

O 

Produce  Quotations 

FKXLASELPHIA 

Bntt«r. — Higher  than  extras,  42'(^45c.  < 
.-"ore.    42<  :    90   score,    37c. 

Err* — Fancy  select.  36<iH0c;  extra  firs  J 
3fic:    firsts,    26i.jc:   second,   17'(j20c.  T 

Poultry.— Live  fowls.  23i?r28c:  br.iierl 
2U''n26c:  old  roosters.  16'ii)18c;  pigeons  oil 
15''(i20c:   ducks,  ISfelSc;  turkeys,  25'(i"32;1 

FruIU.— APPLES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  ,  |,.|(iJ 
various  varieties,  mostly  4O''rKS0c.  GRaPeJ 
Concords.  12-qt.  bskts.,  30®40c-  N  Y  li 
PElAftS.  N.  J..  ■■'»  bskts,  25'a50c.  'vEAcl 
ES.  N.  J.,  ':;  bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas.  :vl 
$1.25.  * 

Ve»«table».— BEANS.     N.     J.     (snap) 
bskt..   green.   40'?i65c.    LIMA  BEANS  .\  J 
%  bskt,  60''a70c.    BEETS,  Pa.  &  N  J  'Q 
lW2c.    CARROTS,   Pa.   &  N.  J.,  bclj.,'l*ri 
CELERY,  N.  J.  hearts.  bch„  2!a3c.  COrI 
Pa.  Ic  N.  J.,  sacks.  100  ears,  Jl*jl50  riH 
BAGE.   Pa.  &  N.  J.,   %   bskts.,  30'«50c.  El 
CAROLE,  Pa.,  bus..  15<S)20c.    EGG  PLASl 
N.  J.,   H   bskts.,  15W50C.    LETTUCE  .N'jl 
crtB^  Big  Boston,  40(g>75c.    PARSLEY,  pJ 
&  N.  J.,  bu.  bunched,  mostly  50c.   Pl'MH 
KINS.   N.   J..   N,  bskt..  a0(a>26c.    PEPPEpJ 
N.    J..    %    bskts.,    10(e«25c.     SPLN'ACH,  Ni 
ft    Pa.,    bus..    25^750.     TOMATOES    .\ 
%    bskts.,    aO'g'SOc.     POTATOES.  N.  J 
bakts..  Cobblers,  75o,    SWEET  POTATOeI 
N.  J.,   ^«  bskts..  65®7.5c. 

XJIHCASTES 

Battar. — Country  butter,  45®50c:  wet 
ery  butter.   iTabnc 

Begs.— Fresh.    46'ii50c. 

Dressed     poultry.  —  Chickens,     J1.25  ?| 
each:     springers,     65cffi$L25    eaih;   du<k 
$1.50^2.50  each:   squabs,   25^u;50c  each. 

rmits.— A  P  P  L  E  S,      10  ®  20c     »« 
PEACHE.S,  20W25C  qt.    PEARS.  10ei3c'< 
bo.x.     GRAPES.    6''<i8c    lb.      (JIINCES 
W25c    qt. 

▼•eetablaa.— BEANS,    (string),  M-a.i 
peck.     BEANS.    (Lima).    ISfefSOc   pint  1 J 
BEETS.    Siiic    bunch.      CABBAGE,   Sn!l 
head.     CARROTS,    8®  10c    bunch.    CAvJ 
FLOWER.   20©40c  head.    CELERY.  8»ili 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    S^^Sc   each.    E'jq 
PLANTS.     10'U20c    each.      ENDIVE, 
head.     LETTUCE.    8'a  15c    head.    OMON'l 
20ti25c   '4   pk.    POTATOES,  15')20c  ■.  fk 
$L25i?1.50  bu.  .SWEET  POTATOES,  25  1 
'4  pk.    PEPPERS,  2fS5c  each.    PARSLE< 
2''a5c   bunch.    PEAS,    3O(036c   •,    pk.    R.t 
ISHES.   541 8c  bunch.    SPINACH,  124715. 
pk.     TOMATOES.    lOiaiSc    pt.     Tl'RMPi 
15<-    '4    pk.     CORN,    sweet.    23'.;  46c  dozJ 
MUSHROO.MS.   25*f  30c  pt.   RHUBARB.  h\ 
8c   bunch. 

TOXK 

Bntter. — Country,  40®46c;  separstor. 
Ifi  55c. 

Eggs.— Fre.sh.  35'*iM2c:  pullet.  25«oJ.i-. 

Poultry. — Hens.  20''(i24c;  springers,  JoJ 
28<-:  dressed  hens.  75c®$1.75  each:  T"'' 
prs.   dressed.   60c'(j$1.50. 

Prulta.— APPLE.^.    10ii25c    U    pk-. 
$1  75  per  bu.    PEARS.  10c  box,  ISc  ' 
I'KACHES.     20'.(35.'     '«     pk. 

Veffetablea.— POTATOES,  lOfflSc  '4  P^j 
85c''»S1.25   bu.   CABBAGE,  5<iil2c  hd. 
ERY.   5-<il5c   stalk.    LETTUCE.   10e» 
CARROTS.    5c    bunch.    BEETS     5c  b'.ml 
CAl'LI FLOWER,    8'Jj  10c    head     'n'R.M^ 
UfJiLV     box.     $1.00     per     bu.       .SPIN.V- 
20c   ',   pk.    BEANS,    (stringlcs  1    2(>u»' 
pk.  LIM.\  BEANS.  2(l'a30c  pt     rdMATOE 
10'«25c      <4     pk.       PEPPER.S      -'i*    »^ 
PICKLES.     lO-.fiac    doz..    S.5i  •'>!    P*r  I0| 
PITTSBUSOH 

Butter.- Nearby  tub.^.  92  .'i  ore  «ti 
39'ic:  standards.  37'4c;  89  .score.  SS'*''. 
score.   34 ',c. 

Efffa. — Neerby  first..*,  second-hand  i* 
27'.:i  :  extra  flr.st.^.  new  case.".  29';c;  "* 
by   hennery   whites,   3.5c. 

Poultry.  Live  hen.s.  heavy.  2t'<i25c:  o< 
dium.  18''a22c:  Leghorn.s.  pv.il.ic:  cclorl 
sprin>;ers.  heavy.  24fi2.5c:  ii:' ilium,  -^i 
23e:  Leghorns.  "l8»i2(V-:  old  1  ■  >.-tPr«.  '* 
spring  geese.  1.5c:  ducks.  1,5"  Jim;  pife'>'a 
35'ii  10c   per  pair:    turkeys,  o." /:». 


Some  Chilean  Customs 


(Continued  from  page  5, 1 


Hay  Market  Bevlew 

Hay    niaikPt.s    held   about    sf.ady  durini 
the  week  ending  October  .1.    ii:T>'rin?-'  '''' 
tinueii    liKht    but    about    p.jo.iI   t')  '".^'I'J- 
at    most    points,   according   f"  'hf  W"'! 
Hay    Market    eRview   of   the   I      :*•   Bi.''' 
of  Agricultural  Economics.    .Mncnient  :'■ 
many  producing  .section.^,  hou-ver   ^'  ' 
cently  assumed   record   propyl  li'i'  ''"'na 
direct  shipments  into  the  drouth  ar''-* ■'] 
producors   in   .several   states  b..nlpring  '  J 
.section  are  holding  their  .supplier  '^'f  '"'] 
consumption. 

Quotations    in    carlots.    based    on   l- 
grades,    follow; 

Pittsburgh —Timothy.  No.  1.  t* 
ton:  No.  1  dovpr.  $28..50:  No.  -'  ••l^'" 
timothy   mixed.    126.50.  «.j 

New   York— Timothy,   No.  -.  S36.S"    •' 
2   mixotl.    $27.  ,     ,  <.. 

Chicago.—Alfalfa,    N...   1.   fX'  ^'^   :.," 
timothy.    No,    1.    122:    No.    2.    ^'^T-   •*  • 
$17.50;    No.    2   mixpd.   $20. 

PEED    KABKET  ^, 

The  following  quotations  .if    f"'  ''•';^ 
and   nearby   shipment   October  -nil   '' 
Ing   to    the    U,    S,    Bureau   of  A?""''*^":-! 
Economics.     They    show    the   "PpT".'  i;* 
cost   of  feed   per   ton   (all  in  nwlb.  f''*' 
and    groin    per    bushel    in   carlots  "■ 
draft    basis    delivered    on    track  •' 
delphia  and   Srranton  rate  P"'"'"  ,^,:  ,.i 

Bran.  $26'*72S.50:  standr.rd  '"'°';;^ 
J26.50:  flour  middlings.  $.11:  j  ,«3 
meal,  43  per  cent  $39;  gluten  :pe<i  >• 
No.  2  white  oBt.«.  49c:  No.  .'  >*•■'* 
»1.07>;0. 


ar  a-    the   cash    dividends    they 

r.'  more  frequent.    The   Club's   rev- 

(lues  are  derived  from  the  gate  and 

(money  let  on  the  races.   No  book- 

jcers  at  ■   allowed   to   operate.     All 

ib«tting  's  by  the  pari-mutuel  sy.s- 

undet    the   control   of    the    Club, 

iich  takes  out  ten  per  cent  of  the 

aey  bet    Some  of  this  goes  to  the 

icveiTiinent     but   I    cannot    say    how 

ach.  for  my  information  varied  with 

•  informants  and  I  had  no  chance 

;,fet  an  official  statement.    At  any 

ite  nobody  appears  to  worrj'  about 

atnount    of    the    deduction.     The 

ier?  don  t    because  their  money  is 

oe  anyhow,    and   the    wijiners    are 

ally  willing  to  pay. 

I  We  had  a  n(X)nday  luncheon  at  the 

b  and  promptly   at   2   p.    m.    the 

kcing  began     Before   each   race   the 

^fses  parade  in  the  paddock,  where 

lere  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  to  see 

(hem   Then   they   go   to   the   course, 

tod  after  a  brief  delay  at  the  barrier 

|li«y  are  a«  ,iy  to  a  beautiful  start,    I 

bve  never    ^een   a    more    competent 

liter  th:in  the  one  officiating  there. 

ive    1.-  a    prompt   and   wonder- 

iiyeven  .^tart  in  every  race.  But  the 

brses  run     the   other  wa>*"   around 

'  track    Our  race  horses  go  from 

^  to  right   -theirs  go  from  right  to 

Not    Rieh    Man's    Sport 

I  Toe  day  .ye  attended  the  races  the 
!  wa."-  wet  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Bt  wa.^  not  in  evidence,  for  no  fa- 
^ritewnii  3nd  several  long  shots  fin- 
ifd  first.    The  fields  were  large  and 
racin?    ippeared   to   be   much   in 
nest.    I  wa.s    told    that    racing    is 
fct  !!eces.sarily  a  rich  man's  sport  in 
ale    It  :>   carried   on   only  once   a 
»k  The  nur.ses  are  rather  libera!. 
1  the  co.st  of  keeping   a   horse    is 
alwiit  5200  to  $2.50  Chilean  per 
oth— or  .S2.5  to  S30  in  our  money. 
fThoioiighbred.'i  seemed  to  me  as 
iin  confurmation  as  those  I  have 
in  our     oimtry  and   in  Europe. 
tl cannot  -ay  how  they  would  com- 
f  in  spec!    I  heard  of  one  amateur 
••ought   a   hor.se   in   our  countrj' 
Bch earned  about  S40.000  (Chilean) 
f  it?ol,vn>'•■ 
[C!lilean>  -njoy  all   kinds  of  sports, 
probably    .soccer    football    is    the 
write.    Ue   didnt   get    to   see    any 
i^«    Buil-fiphting    is    not    carried 
Jn  Chile  ;is  it  is  in  most  cotmtric:- 
Spani.^h  culture  prevails.    The 
"'fy,  another  favorite   pastime   in 
"^Spani.-h-.Xmerican  nations,  is  not 
|Prominent   in   Chile   as  elsewhere. 
*Jf  is.  in  fact,  only  one  lotten,-  In 
"and   'hat    is   operated    for  "the 
St  of  an   educational  instittitlon. 
'tniversity  of  Concepclon.    There 
many  lotteries    in    Peru,    and    it 
M  to  n:c  that  about  ten  per  cent 
Fttf  popuh'.tion  was  engaged  in  sell- 
nickets  to  the  rest.    I  saw  no  ped- 
'  of    lottery     tickets     in     Chile, 
mav   be    had    at    many 
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A  PerHonal  Study 

I  favorite  form  of  gambling  in 
■r  IS  with  dice.  Several  interest- 
Iw"  '''''■^  explained  to  us  and 
ITm  1.  •^"  '"  ^  limited  way  and 
TC  ^''''*^^  T  *>old  that  nobodx' 
r '^P*t(>nt  in  research  unle.ss  he 
L'  ""'"^'''t  personal  study- and 
[a  true  scientist  I  tackled  about 
IC'an  f"^  -hat  was  proposed  by  mv 
r^j  "?■'•■'"'«•  though  not  for  ma- 
»»!  ^"   ^"^^   I   ^I'l'  not   sec 

ht  7  "^  ''">■  ^'"'^  in  ^hile.    Kven 
J^a"?'-  the  betting  in  the  club 

httrr  ""''''  "'  ^'*"  ''*•""•"•  '"■  *^  ''-■•''' 
ll.  '    '"'*.'^"  hiiy   as;    many   tickets 

|»»-  a    ^'^^'  *"*■■  *'"'  '""^^  f^f  those 

►>aon.rr!.''''''"^  '''^^  t»^"n  S-'"'  '" 
Ifjrl;  "'■'hklng  in  Chile  is  iisu- 
'«nr    f  ""^'  "''''•^nipnnied  hv  the 

«nb,i     i!''''   ■■'"''  ^^^  Ra""*'  •■"  «f- 
,    eu     by     miith     good-natured 

1*  ,.,  *f"nient  and  Inutjhtcr  Thev 

■   "1"  to  he  better  than  "treat- 


ing"  and  no  doubt  it  is,  for  the  game 
takes  considerable  time  and  the  drink- 
ing is  done  slowly. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  reader  who 
is  interested  in  other  lands  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  Chile,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  attempt  it  without  a  more 
careful  study  than  our  limited  and 
busy  time  allowed.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  this  small  but  proud  and 
independent  nation,  with  only  5,000,- 

000  population,  is  maintaining  an 
army,  a  navy,  a  civil  government,  an 
educational  system,  a  national  police 
force  and  embassies  in  other  capitals 
we  wonder  how  it  can  be  done.  Im- 
agine the  troubles  one  of  our  states 
of  equal  population  would  have  if  it 
attempted  to  do  what  Chile  is  doing. 
Taxation  must  be  high  for  so  few 
people  to  do  so  many  things,  and  it 
is  high,  but  the  Chileans  are  proud 
of  their  country  and  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  its  national  government. 

Xo   Evidence   of   Servility 

Barring  language  the  people  of 
Chile,  in  actions  and  in  disposition, 
appear  to  b;  more  like  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  any  others  I 
have  seen.  The  people  of  the  cities 
act  and  dress  as  we  do  or  would  un- 
der their  circumstances.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  servility  anywhere,  the 
kind  that  makes  you  want  to  kick 
some  manhood  into  the  servile  critter. 
Service  is  given  cheerfully  and  with 
courtesy  but  without  any  abasement. 
There  is  a  much  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  than  in 
our  country:  or  between  the  owner 
of  the  hacienda  and  the  worker  on  it. 
The  homes  of  the  rich  are  magnificent 
— those  of  the  poor  humble  indeed, 
particularly  in   the  country  districts. 

In  Santiago,  a  city  of  over  half  a 
million,  the  homes  being  built  for 
what  might  be  called  the  middle  class, 
neither  tich  nor  poor,  are  very  good 
indeed,  better  than  people  of  'ike  cir- 
cumstances can  afford  in  our  country. 

1  observed  that  all  the  fine  homes 
were  surrounded  by  high  fences,  usu- 
ally brick  or  stone  wall  topped  by 
iron  pickets,  and  I  asked  the  re-tson 
for  these  enclosures.  It  is  to  keep  out 
thieves,  who  are  very  skillful  in  pick- 
ing up  anything  that  is  loose.  I  was 
told  that  the  man  who  wants  to  keep 
his  door-mat  must  chain  it  tu  his 
house  and  even  then  may  not  succeed. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Heavey.  the  hospitalitj  of 
whose  home  several  of  us  enjoyed, 
told  us  that  the  night  before  we  were 
there  a  thief  climbed  over  his  tennis 
court  fence,  which  was  topped  with 
barbed  wire,  and  made  off  with  a 
rather  ancient  door-mat.  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  keeps  two 
dogs. 

Skillful   Thievoft 

The  thieves  are  said  to  be  very 
skillful  in  extracting  things  from  first 
floor  rooms  with  the  aid  of  a  hook  on 
the  end  of  a  pole.  We  heard  of  a  man 
who.se  trousers  were  so  "hooked '  and 
he  had  to  send  for  another  pair  be- 
fore he  could  go  abroad,  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  a  legendary  man  or  a 
common  occurrence,  for  we  were  not 
exposed  to  thieves  and  saw  none. 

The  Chileans  are  taller  than  the 
Peruvians,  in  fact  they  average  nearly 
as  tall  as  the  people  of  our  cotintrj-. 
Most  of  them  have  dark  eyes  and 
hair  but  quite  a  few  have  llglit  or  red 
hair.  Rx-president  Figueroa  has  big 
blonde  whiskers  and  looks  more  like 
a  Scandinavian  than  n  man  of  Span- 
ish blood  I  am  hardly  competent  to 
di.scuss  the  ladio.s.  but  Professors 
White.  Salter  a'nd  Wiancko.  who  have 
served  as  judges  in  beauty  shows,  tell 
me  that  the  Chilean  ladies  will  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  any  othtr 
land.  One  thing  I  observed  bet  ( .-iiild 
get  no  explanation— we  saw  few  old 
men.  Seldom  did  we  see  a  man  w  ho 
appeared  to  be  over  seventy  yea:s  nt 
ape.  M'hothot  th*^  men  die  young  ir 
merely  fail  to.  show  age  I  couM  not 
deterni:n.\      I     mortnt     tu    a.«k    Senci 


Davila.  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  about  this  and  a  few 
other  things  but  didn't  get  it  done. 
Senor  Davila  is  not  only  an  able  dip- 
lomat but  a  mighty  fine  companion, 
and  we  all  felt  richer  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

The   Market    Place 

I  got  up  early  one  morning  and 
foimd  the  market,  a  spacious  hall 
near  the  railroad  station.  It  was  less 
populous  than  the  market  at  Lima 
and  much  cleaner.  In  fact  it  was  as 
clean  as  any  market.  There  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  sea  urchins  I  bad 
helped  to  consume  at  'Valparaiso  I 
could  not  see  that  they  are  especially 
good  to  eat.  though  they  are  edible 
when  flavored  with  sherrj'.  lemon  and 
the  condiments  usual  with  oysters.  The 
flowers,  the  basketry  and  the  Indian 
red  clay  pottery  were  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  market— to 
our  party  at  least.  They  all  bought 
some  of  these  things.  I  got  a  couple 
of  small  Arancanian  Indian  rugs  and 
a  few  old  snuff  boxes  but  none  of 
these  in  this  market. 

There  are  some  one-price  stores  in 
Santiago,  but  at;  many  places  the 
buyer  is  expected  to  bargain  for  what 
he  gets.  The  seller  often  asks  more 
than  he  will  ultimately  accept,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  buyer  to  know  the  vaUie 
of  what  he  wants  and  to  offer  no 
more.  I  bought  an  old  shawl  for  1.50 
pesos  less  than  the  seller  asked  This 
merchant  had  a  fine  store  and  boasted 
that  Mrs.  Hoover  patronized  him 
when  she  and  the  President  were  in 
Santiago,  but  he  always  asked  more 
than  he  got— after  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him  and  his  system. 

Chile  should  be  a  great  place  for 
a  painter,  with  its  green  plains,  it^- 
picture.sque  trees  and  its  magnificent 
mountains,  all  in  sight  at  one  time. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  landsiaf.?s 
I  have  ever  seen  are  the  work  of 
Chilean  artists,  but  even  they  c:innot 
depict  such  a  combination  of  beatity. 
Several  members  of  our  party  btught 
paintings  of  typical  Chilean  scenery. 
I  suspect  that  they  wanted  them  not 
merely  because  the  pictures  weie 
good  but  because  they  felt  that  they 
needed  something  to  back  up  their 
verbal  descriptions  of  the  scenery. 

O 

Produce  Market  Review 

TIE  egg  market  in  Philadelphia 
was  firm  and  prices  advanced  2  t 
3c  la.-^t  week.  Receipts  of  both  west- 
ern and  nearby  eegs  were  moderate 
and  .sold  readily,  with  the  exception  of 
poor  cjualities.  The  storage  egg  situa- 
tion was  easy  and  unsettled  and 
reached  a  new  low  price  of  22 '•.;C  for 
November  delivery.  Dealers  have  been 
panicky  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
prices  quoted  on  good  April  packs 
seemed  ridiculously  low.  The  out  of 
storage  movement  continued  light  and 
the  consumptix-e  demand  limited. 
Wholesale  trading  in  storage  eggs  for 
the  Wf,'.-  was  decidedly  inactive.  Ap- 
paren  ly  a  majority  of  jobbers  and  re- 
taile..-!  are  using  their  ovm  holdings. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  the  market 
or.  fresh  fancy  eggs  appeared  favor- 
ac'. :.  ''torage  stock  was  irregular  and 
there  was  considerable  complaint  re- 
garding the  retail  chain-store  price  of 
37c.  Dealers  believe  that  lower  retail 
price  would  stimulate  consumption. 
The  egg  market  In  New  York  was 
firmer  and  price  levels  were  higher. 
Nearby  hennery  white  eggs  sold  at  20 
''1 48c  per  dozen,  brown  eggs  at  27'ii 
44c.  mixed  color.*  at  IS  •  33c  and  Pacif- 
ic Coast   white  e.tgs    it    30  ■'47c. 

Biittor  and  Poultry 

The  butter  maiket  was  unsettled  and 
prices  were  around  one-half  cent  hljjh- 
cr  in  eastern  markets.  There  was  a 
good  demand  during  tho  early  part  of 
the  work,  n.s  buvcts  had  boon  working: 
on  a  hand  to  mouth  ba»<is  for  some 
time  and  their  supplies  were  practical- 
ly exhausted.  Lator  itt  the  week  trad- 
ing dtopped  off  and  dealer.*  found  it 
very  difficult  to  ki-op  each  day's  ar- 
rivals cleaned  up.  Doalors  complain  of 
the  light  ilemand  foi  butter  and  be 
lipve  that  consumption  has  dropped 
off. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  from  the 
ttrarby  states  were  liberal  in  New 
York  during  the  pn<»  week  and  there 
was  no  trading  on  Thuisday  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  holiday.  Prices  of 
f<n\l    held    istead;     .imi    ch:cV;ef.s    w.-t. 
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somewhat  higher.  Leghorn  fowl 
brought  15^  18c  per  pound,  colored 
fowl  23(Li26c.  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
2711 33c,  Rhode  Island  Reds  23(^280 
and  Leghorns  20'ii  26c.  The  average 
run  of  squabs  brought  25c  a  pair  while 
Jumbo  squabs  sold  at  45c(^  $1.  Re- 
ceipts of  dressed  poultrj,'  were  light 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  Inroilers  which 
sold  at  25 'I  35c  per  pound. 
Potatoes  Steady 

The  potato  markets  were  generally 
steady  during  the  past  week,  despite 
the  heavier  shipments.  Carlot  ship- 
ments averaged  around  1,000  cars  dai- 
ly and  most  city  markets  reported 
moderate  to  liberal  supplies.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  around  $2@2.15 
per  100-pound  sack  in  the  East  while 
Pennsvlvania  round  whites  brought 
$1.75Ti2.10.  W.  R.  W. 

0 

CKXOAOO   CASK   OXAZir 

Chicago.  Oct.  6. — The  following  caati 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
89'j'&91c:  No.  2  white  com.  94(S944c:  No. 
2  mixed  corn.  89U®9C'c:  No.  2  white  oats. 
384/  38'Lc. 
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DEVCC  I^AINTS 

and  l^ccf  Ccatinns 


ASBESTOS 

R*of  Costiac 
Heavy  l.u)ui<l 
ICaL     «  0.60 
SGalt.:     \Mi 

MCti*..  '10.4S 

Black  A«»halt 
RaafPaial 

Par  Wood  or 
Metal  Surface* 
WOal.  .$  0.4S 
i  Gal. . .  .TO 
SCala..  2.2  s 
Full  Llae  of 
Shioglet  and 
Roll  Roofiof 


SAVI 

107- /o 


HouaePaint 

Hich  G  fade 
Paint     for     in- 

•tdc  or  outiide 
use.  Pull  raacc 
of  color*  ia- 
ctudioc  white 
All  one  price. 
I  Qt  S  0.74 
ijQal  119 

I  Gal  2.69 

SCala.  U.7S 
Full  Line  ~  ol 
Porch  and  Deck 
Pamt.  Flat  Wall 
Finnhfa,  Var- 
luaheskStaias. 


IMPm* 

Catalos  rilEE 

Every 

Itam    Picfure-l 

and  Prited 

All  priv-e»  F.O.B,  Phtla.-9rnd  Check  or  Money  Order 

BLILDERS'    H.4RDWARE  and  TOOLS 

Complete  itork  of  hifh  gra'te  traje-marked  Hard- 
ware and  Tools  at  lowest  pfce«-  Devitt  9.  one  of 
the  largest  bousra  of  its  kir.J.  s  always  ready  to 
ahip  at  once.  Seod  us  your  li*t  far  quotation— 
then  compare  our  pricet.     Send  for  Fre»  Cmfloj 


IV..-  .lidated    wiji 
PUbifc'd  weekn 


■D<t  fur  ta»  Siaia 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

High  Producing  Dairy  Cows 

W  1-  call  -'ippl .  purrhrt^l  aiNl  biKl.-i«.-»de  Ualrj  cow?  uad 
helfc'H  "f  t nt>  mujf ir  brf«l«  ii ;  rciL-atiablr  ptlctv.  c  an  Iw 
dellvireil  hv  freight  vlcltnf  of  New  \t.irV  Clt\  lni4to 
snhuun.  Philade<phl.i :'!',  t'l  4^  hour*  at  frum  Wki.OO  to 
S'.'Ofi  IH-  1  irlnnil  rur  t.-f.el.-      ii,- : •  r'/xa o'l  f'ti 

Write  us  for   actual   pricet. 

Cliw-ford  Co.  Codperit;ve  D.i:;-  Improvement  A 
Sales   Ast'ii.        Market    Ko-.i?o         Meadville.    Pa. 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP      MANASE. 
MENT.   CIRCULATION.   ETC.   REQUIftEO   Br 
THE   ACT  OF   CONGRESS  OF    AUG     H.    1912. 
«■'     fF..VN.SVI-V.vM.V     lAK.MtR 
HaaiuTlraiiia    .''tuckii.in  atid  Fanii  • 
.1-    I'ltt-i  :ii^L.    I's  ,    KrOt:-''"-'    1 
I  .un'v   .It   .kiNicheii.v. 
^rste   iif    rnui-vliania     %a: 

Bffore    i..e,    a    Nutan    Piit.l.o 
and  ci  uio   <fir»»alrl    i»-r».i.a!|.    aini'tred  Nrif  Lalnc^ 
who.     haviiu     hern     duly     sw»r;.     aorordiiii     to     law. 

'•••I* aiiil    ■»>»    'lint    v.'    '.-   'l.<.   .jeiieral   iiuiLaaer  of 

l'E.\.\.*VI.V.\.N!A  CARMElt  f»>ti.i.lidat».|  tnih  Priui> 
5>lrtiiia  f  •o.'tinian  and  Fanner,  and  tlia-  -h."  follosrlnt 
i».  to  tLe  ♦>-Ht  of  hN  kn-iwV'Ue  and  Iwlief.  a  iraa 
-latrii.ciit  nr  the  owntrshlp  tuaua,:riueat  land  If  • 
dailv  itti'vT.  Uii-  dreulattou'  etc  .  f  the  aforeiald 
pulilicailiTi  for  the  data  ahoni.  in  '!,e  aboi»  raptloB. 
r».iuire<l  !>>  tti,-  Aft  of  A'Ik-i--  ;»  1911  embodied 
;:i  -ii-i-  11  411.  I'li.til  I.a<r»  ai:.l  lie,  Jitl .:  -  (rlnTed 
■  •n    -tie   re-rve   i.f  this  foni;     t.i  wit: 

1  That  th.r  nanns  and  addr«s<«s  nf  the  imbiiiher. 
r<lltiir  maiiaKtn,:  editor,  and  Inuinek  laaoairr*  are: 
fu'llslici.  isi'i^r  HatTiian  .'^It'Otun    Ino 

7301  Penn  .Meime  Pitt>b«u-i:h. 
tdlt.'t.  E  S.  Baiard.  :;<01  PriUi  A  *  Plttahurgh. 
l.-iii-ia!    Miiiatrr,    Neff   l.atnii. 

ToOl   Penr.  .\r»     P;-'slnirch 

C  Tha'  th,.  riwnT  !>■  lU  mmfd  h>  a  oonmrauon 
::>  iiinie  aiul  sddr»~-  iiitL>'  hv  .-latrd  ..lid  alto  Ira- 
Diediat«l>  Ihrrrundei  the  iianw»  and  a.ldftna>  ■  of 
"t'Kkliolder*  iirtuiu-  i.r  h  .Idiiij  one  per  Ofnt  or  luofa 
iif  t.'tal  ani'^unt  t-f  vt.iok  It  not  p><i.d  lii  a  c»rt>oe»- 
ti»n.  tlir  names  aud  addrv-se-  of  the  mdi.idual  oama* 
<iiu.>t  be  (l\en  If  otrnad  h;  a  Ann  i>>mpanj.  ur  oHmt 
tiulnroriKiratfd  concern  tt»  lume  ai.  I  aditrv.—  a«  irall 
as  tli.Tte  of  lach  indiriduaj  nieniiwr-  niu-t  be  itl><|0). 
1  t*j>i-r-Harni«n.8Ii»cuin.  luc 
T!if    Lauren,-,.    Publt^hint   Co. 

.\rt:.iir    i'» 
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.\rt..ur    I  «l'l»iT     

K.iTe  E     ^luJ,tell    . . . 

r     If.    \aii.>    

Neff    l.iiinff    

t     }\     Maifrbun 

»    ' Mnaa-KaniKT     I'ublL'.hlnr     i. 

»;••  !:>•    i.f    T     1)     Hamiau    .... 

T     I'     lUnuan.    Jr 

W     A     Iliiv«ton.    Jr 

V     s     Baijrrt 

l.-'a-.     ni    Mari    Kr.nuiirl    .... 

Mr.     U.K..:.    Hall 

1  hr     (:..Tal     I'u1i!(4lLn,t     CO..     Mt 

i '.:♦•    M      "il'M-tim 

M.N-I      li       <*l  .uin      

11  ii^r    .t    M.fiilian 

M.!  r    (iiinii.ll    Ar- 
il    y     Hi  k  n.    \y- 

."    Tlisr    the    kii.nrii 
"  l.i-r    -.ei'Mrjtr    lii'!ij^r^    owii 
li.re    if    t.>^il     am.^imt 


Pir.|.ur.:h      P». 

(irteUUit  OUo 
. . .  roi-.»iia  Kansas 
. . .      >>!     I«iut».    Mo. 

l.j|«T<v>d.   Oldo 

IMtt-tnir.Mi  Pa. 
.  IKtrol'  Miii.iran 
>  l'iit-iMu-i.-h.  Pa. 
.  Pltt-initBh  Pa. 
...  Bltt.-tmrih.  Pa. 
. ...  Pif.iiiiTjh.  P». 
...  Pitt«t«ir2h  Pa. 
. .  finli'Ulle.  Ohio 
. . .  ruii'MirjIi  Pt. 
Clewrtii.     MliikU'tn 


IVni  ■     Mn'hi.:an 

r>.■t^.^l•      Mli-liltan 

T><>-  M    ni'«.   I.nea 

M-     rioii  cii-     .Mli'hinn 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


OcJflber  H,;ij^    ■    ..^^^r^Y.-lf^jj^i 


Let  Your  Cows 

Pass  on  their  own 

Feed  Question 


Cows  relish  food  that  is  good  for  them.  You'll  find 
Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  particularly  pleasing  to 
your  herd  because  of  the  choice  palatable  ingredients 
and  the  molasses  in  dry  form.  This  valuable  ingredient 
is  combined  with  essential  minerals  and  other  elements 
that  keep  cows  in  top  condition.  Mixes  well  with  your 
own  home  grown  grains.  Feed  Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration 
and  note  improved  appetites  and  increased  production. 
Bigger  profits — of  course!    Ask  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

THK  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, CHICAGO, I. S.  A. 

(^uakrr  Sug.ir«'d  S«-hutTia<her  —  is  th«  complete  carbo- 
hydrate feed;  eoinliines  perfertly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  i2V,l,  20' v  or  16^; ).  A  choice  feed 
for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for 
horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Cow-Testing  Ass^n  Reports 


Indiana   County 

THE  Indiana  County  Cow-Testing 
Association  finished  its  fourth 
year  June  1,  1930,  with  28  whole-year 
members  and  two  part-year  members. 
There  were  423  cows  in  the  Associa- 
tion during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

The  results  for  the  four  years  are 
as  follows: 


Year 

Av.  No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1927 

262.42 

7663 

3U5.4 

VJ2H 

374.72 

7143 

287.7 

W~'J 

289.01 

7476 

310.7 

Will 

324.36 

7966 

340.0 

BUY     QUAKER     FEEDS     IN     STRIPED     SACKS 


Twenty-three  herds  with  an   aver- 
age  of   five   or   more   cows   produced 

an  average  of  over  300  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.    A  complete  list  follows: 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Owner                                 Breed     Milk  Fat 

WTm.   S.   Wetzel    R.&G. J.     9082  488.3 

John    C.    Walker    G.J.     7499  406.5 

Clvde    Houck    R.&G.J.     8064  405.8 

H.    n.   Wetzel   &   Son,   R.&G.J.     7701  405.8 

Indiana   Co.    Home    ..   R.&G.H.   11577  394.3 

I.    M.    Speedy    Mixed     9Ui9  387.1 

C.    F.    Glas.ser    R.&G.J.     7803  377.7 

Quay  McMillen    Mixed     7786  372.7 

Clark    Steele    R.&G.J.     7354  364.4 

Carl    Walker     R&G.J.     6962  364.1 

L.  W.  Robinson,  Jr R.G.     7480  352.6 

H.    O.    Kimmel     R.H.   10017  342.4 

Clarence   D.    Benie    ..  R.&G.J.     6839  336.4 

H.    W.     Mumau,    R.&G.J.  :G.H.     6637  334.2 

H.   M.   Travis    Mixed     7940  332.6 

John   F.   Glasser    R.&G.J.     6411  332.6 

W.   F.   Barkley    ....  G.G.&G.H.     7985  318.1 

Torrance   State   Hospital,   R.H.  10008  316.7 

C.    S.   Gerhard    R.H.     9055  308.7 

C.   C.   Stockdale    Mixed     6870  307.7 

John  G.   Henderson    R.G.     6197  306.7 

C.  A.   WIngard    ..  R.&G.J.  :G.G.  6382  303.8 

C.   F.  Allen   Mixed    6550  300.1 


Carl  Johnston, 
Tester. 


J.  W.  Warner, 
County  Agent. 


Montgomery   County 

THE  Montgomery  County  Cow- 
Testing  Association  No.  1  fin- 
ished its  sixth  year  with  20  whole- 
year  and  two  part-year  members. 
There  were  560  cows  in  the  Associa- 
tion during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 
The  results  for  the  six  years'  testing 
are  as  follows: 


Year 

Av.  No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1925 

331.65 

7.663 

281.2 

1926 

330.10 

7,789 

295.9 

1927 

319.10 

7.991 

305.3 

1928 

391.24 

8.138 

309.2 

1929 

431.01 

7,981 

313.6 

1930 

400.42 

8,083 

324.0 

Sixteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver 
age  production  of  300  pounds  of  but 
terfat.   A  complete  list  of  these  herds 
follows : 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Owner                               Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Shipley     School     R.G. 

8.636 

418.7 

Owen  S.  Gerhard R.H. 

11.577 

414.4 

Levi  Schultz  Est R.H. 

11.681 

395.2 

H.   D.   Allebarh    R.H. 

10.507 

369.0 

C.    E.    Longaore    R  H. 

10.308 

364.0 

Compton    Farm    R.J. 

6.298 

360.2 

Howard    Baker    R.H. 

9,955 

349.5 

W.  C.  Randolph   R.J. 

6.749 

342.7 

Wm.  F.  Pfrommer  ..   R.&G.H. 

9.576 

342.1 

Urslnus   College    R.H. 

9.507 

333.0 

C.  Wm.  Haywood   R  J. 

6.229 

331.6 

Willow  Creek  Farm   R.G. 

6.991 

329.2 

Gwynllan  Farm   R.G. 

6.447 

322.7 

Normandy   Farm    R  A. 

8,082 

322.4 

Mrs.   Howard   Bieler,   R.&G.H. 

9.357 

317.0 

A.  K.  Rothenberger   ...  R.H. 

9.030 

307.8 

P.  F.  Peabody.             R.  G.  Waltz. 

Tester.                 Count 

y  Age 

nt. 

Fayette  County 

THE  Fayette  County  Cow-Testing 
A.ssociation  fini.shed  its  second 
year  June  1.  1930.  with  14  whole-year 
and  three  part -year  members.  There 
were  421  cow.s  in  the  Association  dur- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  year.  The  re- 
sults for  the  two  years  are  as  follows: 


Year 

A  v.  No.  Cow.-< 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1929 

387.01 

7080 

294.6 

1930 

294.95 

7576 

316.9 

Six  herds  with  an  average  of  five 
or  more  cows  produced  afl  average  of 
over  300  pounds  of  butterfat.  A  com- 
plete list  follows: 


Owner 
Oak    Hill    Estate 
J.    E.opy    Lynn 

K.     E.     Arnnlil     

Frank  S.   I.4iUKhhcad 


Wliyel    Fiirm    Mixorl 

W.    H.    Blaney    Mixed 

James  Hartzfeld. 
Tester. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
7651 
8267 
log.iw 
7621 
8121 
8669 

C.  D.  libel, 
County  Agent. 


Breed 

n.c. 

G.G.&G.H. 

.   R.&G  H 

MIxe.l 


Lbs. 
Fat 
371.0 
Sdi.r, 
3ni.7 
STA.3 
326.9 
312.2 


Blair  County 

THE  Blair  County  Cow-Testing  As- 
sociation finished  its  second  year 
June  1,  1930,  with  23  whole-year 
members.  There  were  313  cows  in  I 
the  Association  during  all  or  part  of 
the  year.  The  results  for  the  two  1 
years  are   as  follows: 

Lbs.  F« 
27H 

310.7  I 

Fifteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  exceeded  an  average 
production  of  300  pounds  of  butterfat 
A  complete  list  of  these  herd.s  follows; 


Year 

Av.  No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

1929 

301.36 

6,925 

1930 

315.83 

7,926 

Lbs. 

Uf 

Owner                               Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

W.    T.    Kephart    R.&G.H.  :G.  J. 

10.737 

40S1 

Emory    Sollenberger 

R.&G.H.  :Mix. 

l'U71 

m<i 

F.    H.    Mattern    Mixed 

9.1)68 

XAt 

Emory  Brumbaugh,  G.H.&G.J. 

9,230 

348  S 

G.    E.    Stultz    ..   R.&G.G.:G.H. 

8.116 

Mi 

K.    S.    Bagshaw     R.B.S. 

8.632 

344.1 

R.    A.    Eastep     Mixed 

8,257 

341.4 

J.  M.   Delozier    R.B.S. 

8.342 

329.4 

Emory  T.  Hunt.sman   . .   Mixed 

8,774 

321.3 

P.  C.  Smith   R.&G.H. 

9.534 

320.; 

G.    C.    Smith    R.&G.H. 

9,241 

320.6 

John    Lloyd     R.&G.G. 

6.532 

319,2 

J.   Edgar  Black   ...  G.H.&G.G. 

7,415 

316.1 

Thurman    Hileman. 

G.B.S.&G.H. 

7.847 

3152 

J.    M.    Hoffner     Mixed 

7,590 

303.9 

Wilfred  Brumbaugh,      E.  G.  Hamill, 
Tester.  Coimty  Agent 

O 


Wattsburg 

THE   Wattsburg   Cow-Te-sting  As- 1 
sociation  finished  its  fourth  year 
with  25  whole-year  members.    Thew  | 
were  471  cows  in  the  Association  dur- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  Jrear. 

The  results  for  the  four  years  are 
as  follows: 


Year 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Av.  No.  Cows 

370.17 
403.94 
401.80 
390.50 


Lbs.  Milk 
7024 
7226 
7563 
8028 


Lbs.  Fat 
2S5.1 

263.0 
20.1  \ 
288i 


Ten  herds  with  an  average  of  five  or 
more  cows  exceeded  an  average  pro- 
duction of  300  pounds  of  butterfat 
A  complete  list  of  these  herds  fol- 1 
lows: 

Lb.-).     Lb!.  I 

Owner  Breed    Milk   Fat 

Williams  Bros R.&G.H.  10,810   3768 

Scared  Heart  Mission  ...  R.H.    9S90   3415 

Carl  Stowe  R.&G.H.    9211    328.5 

Carl    Proctor    R.&G.H.    9158   323'i 

Geo.  Robinson  R.&G.H.    9118   3»5 

Paul  Dennee   Mixed    7842   31i| 

County  Home  Farm   G.H.    9234   31i8 

Gordon  Fobes   R.H.    9338   3»4 

Gerald    Johnson    R.&G.H.    8922   306.8 

Hazen  C.   Follett   R.H.    9263   304.' 


J.  Taft  Williams, 
Tester. 


P.  S.  Crossman 
County  Agent 


Butler  County 

THE  Butler  County  Cow-Testing  I 
Association  finished  it.s  sixtb| 
year  with  thirty-one  whole-yoar  mem- 
bers. In  addition  one  member  was  a  | 
the  Association  part  of  the  yW 
There  were  442  cows  in  the  Associ«| 
tion  during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 

Individual  Herd  Records 

Twenty-one  herds  with  an  average 
of   five    or    more    cows    exceeded  » 
average  production  of  300  pounds  oi 
butterfat.     A    complete   list  of  these  | 
herds   follows: 

Lb.'.    Lb* 
S432   397? I 


J, 
H. 
R. 
D. 

J. 


Jr. 


Owner 
C.    F.    Edgar 
C.  Robert! 

P.   Starr    

S.    Cuopcr    , 

I.,.    Hartzell    

O.    Hetxlrii'ks    .. 
Charles    Martin     ... 

Clyde    Peffer    

Ji.hn    L.    Wise    

A.  J.   I.^ng   

Henry    Reefer      .... 

Ira   L.   <:icland      

Thoma.s    Coooer    . . . 

R.   N.   DIrkey    

Olfford    

Clelnnd    

,  Onertner    . .  . . 
Moser  &  Sons 

I^aderor    

.  .".aeKjir  &  Son 
Barkley      .  .  . . 

G.  J.  Hock. 
.    Tester. 


E. 

p. 

S. 

s. 

G. 

R. 

J. 

H. 

C. 

F, 

w 

J 

I. 

P. 

Breed 

R.G 

.  R.&O.H. 

R.H. 

R.G 

R.H. 

, ...  Mlx<><l 

,  R.*r.  H. 

RG. 

R.H 

R.H. 

R.<'. 

..   R.&>;J 

R.J. 

. .  R.&G.G 

.   R.&O.M 

RJ 

<I.H. &(?•'• 

RC, 

R.I 

.    .   Mixed 
R.J 


111712 
11173 
6633 
10285 

H?i8 

9649 
7634 
10262 
9964 
0756 

i;(j(i7 

K230 
728S 
!i993 
t!6*l 
S257 
t>369 
64(i.') 
t;-13 
r*23 


3913 

381 :, 

356'.' 
S544| 

3S3M 

35:'. 

341) 
340  H 

339^ 
337< 
333" 
]30.ii| 

3»1 

3*' 

3111 1 

3P!"i 


\jolt  Made  Him  Think 

Bv  L.  W.   LIGHTY 


'F 


H    Mil>"'t'«" 
County  A.ti''"' 


OR  a  long  time  I  read  what 
vou  and  others  said  about 
permanent  pasture,"  writes 
II  farmer,  "but  I  felt  it  paid  better  to 
Keep  my  ^^^^  under  the  plow  and 
Ipoft-  the  regular  grain  and  grass 
crops.  Seventy-cent  wheat  has  so  up- 
(ft  this  notion  of  mine  that  I  am 
planning  to  lay  down  a  fourth  of  my 
fym  into  permanent  pasture.  At  one 
^  of  the  farm  a  spring  stream 
jow-s  in  and  out  for  about  300  yards 
ind  here  is  a  three-acre  woodlot  which 
ws  our  pasture.  I  now  propose  to 
cut  out  of  the  farm  32  acres  adja- 
cent to  this  lot  and  turn  it  into  per- 
manent pasture  and  I  ask  your  help." 
This  central  Pennsylvania  man 
tends  me  a  draft  of  his  farm.  I  hope 
seventy-cent  wheat  will  make  a  lot 
jof  other  folks  think  along  more  profit- 
able lines.  Good,  well-cared-for  pas- 
ture always  was  profitable  and  in  this 
time  of  overproduction  it  is  more 
[profitable  than  ever. 

Preparation  for  Pasture 
For  permanence  we  are  dependent 
OD  bluegrass  and  this  plant  requires 
me  and  phosphorus.  Like  all  useful 
[plants  it  thrives  best  in  a  soil  rich  in 
organic  matter.  I  therefore  suggested 
to  my  friend  that  he  plow  a  sod  if 
possible,  or,  lacking  a  sod,  apply  a 
(overing  of  stable  manure.  Plow  this 
autumn  rather  deep,  setting  the  plow 
n  the  furrow  slices  are  set  on  edge 
ud  not  turned  over  flat.  This  to  pre- 
vent erosion,  give  the  freezing  a 
chance  to  do  good  work  in  pulveriz- 
ing the  soil  and  make  conditions  more 
favorable  to  prepare  a  good  seedbed 
next  spring. 

The  lime  may  be  applied  at  once 
ifter  plowing  or  in  the  spring  l)efore 
[Kfding  the  grass  seed.  The  fertilizer 
ihouid  be  applied  at  the  time  of  seed- 
[inf  the  grass  seed.  Fall  plowing  is 
ireferable  to  spring  plowing  in  lay- 
ing down  a  pasture.  You  can  make 
I  firmer  and  finer  seedbed  and  also 
an  sow  earlier.  All  hardy  grasses 
early  .«.pring  growers  when  there 
|li  moisture  and  not  such  high  tem- 
rature. 

^Vhen  \vc  prepare  an  area  for  per- 

ent  pa.'-ture  we  should  rememljer 

J^t  the  land  may  not  be  plowed  and 

led  for  many  years   and   therefore 

is  well  to  do  the  best  possible  job 

'e  at  it. 

The  Pasture  Grasses 
The  old  formula  I  have  often  given 
never  failed  in  producing  quick 
re  as  well  as  permanent  pasture, 
each  acre  we  allow  eight  pounds 
ntucky  bluegrass,  four  pounds  Can- 
■  biuegrr\.ss.  six  pounds  each  of  tim- 
%  and  red  clover,  three  pounds 
•>  of  alsike  and  redtop  and 
*  pound  of  white  clover.  This  cov- 
the  ground  well  from  the  start 
'<1  ero.sion  soon  is  impossible.  We 
*e  pasture  in  fair  abundance  the 
'J  year  and  yearly  thereafter. 
™s  seed  should  be  sovm  on  a 
bed  very  firm  in  the  subsurface 
»  fine  on  the  surface.  The  earlier 
'e  can  get  this  condition  the  better. 
^«  seed  .should  be  covered  light. 
EmerKtncy  and  Temporary 
such  pa.stures  may  be  a  necessary 
out  with  a  good  and  ample  per- 
"'  pasture  area  temporary  pas- 
arc  rarely  necessary.  We  may 
fye.  Wheat  and  winter  vetch  for 
^y  pasture  and  Sudan  grass,  aoy 
"8,  sorghum  and  cowpeas  for  late 
ures, 

greatest  drawback  is  too  often 

Wve  heavy  rains  and  the  newly 

ed  and  tilled  groimd  is  very  soft 

wys  ai  a  time.    Cattle  tramp  it 

"""en  vi.  pio^,  ^^  tj^p  „p^j  jj^p  jj 

l'^  '"  ^^^^  lumps   that  often 

"ot  be  luilvorizcd.    Tt  is  one  meth- 

^'  ruiniiifr  the  soil  so  that  the  fol- 

■Kfioa.s,,!,  it  yields  poorly. 

i    hiporaiy     pasture     requires     too 

*ork.    It  is  an  annual  pasture 

while    with    the 

""fe  wc  do   the 

seeding 

«nLr*'^'  ^^^^^  ^"'"  "  "fi'^'me.  Per- 
Biiiirri  P'''^'""'cs  are    far   more   cco- 

T'^al  than 


'"if. 


permanent 
work   and    make 
expense    only    once    in 


temporary  ones. 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


(323)      23 


.ILK...  16  quarts  for  23c,  This  bargain  is  in  your 
very  town. .  .in  a  bag  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker- 
board Sign.  In  this  bag  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows.  In  the  average  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows 
are  16  more  quarts  of  milk  than  are  in  the  average  bag 
of  more  than  130  other  feeds.  This  bag  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows  costs  an  average  of  23c  more  than  the  average 
bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16  quarts  for  23c.  These  are 
the  figures  which  come  from  a  recent  national  farm-to- 
farm  feed  survey  of  18  months. .  .a  survey  of  505,536 
cows... a  survey  covering  48  states... a  survey  con- 
ducted by  870  men... a  survey  still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. . .  113  quarts 
of  milk. .  .all  in  ?00  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage 
that  goes  with  it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra...  16 
quarts  which  cost  only  23c. .  .just  a  bit  more  than  one 
penny  per  quart. .  .what  a  bargain! 

A  bargain  which  is  all  yours  when  you  are  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chows ...  a  bargain  which  is  waiting  for 
you  any  time  you  happen  into  town. .  .waiting  in 
Checkerboard  Bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker- 
board Sign.  Purina  Mills,  998  Gratiot  Street,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 


''m: 


THE   PURINA  COW   CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


J4%  cow  CHOW 
3*%  cow  CHOW 
BULKY  LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


1872- 


Fifty- eight  yetrt 
I  of  Satiafaction 


•1930 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 
Stronft.  I>urab1e,  Mechiinically 
Built.  Not  continually  broakintt, 
cuts  liner.  Puts  fodder  in  better 
feeding  condition  than  any  cut- 
ter in  Amerlc;i. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  tavt  you  money. 

H'rite  tij  lorfoy. 

TheW.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

Manufacturers  MaHsillon.  Ohio 


Sale  of  Valuable  Herd  of 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Guernsey  and  Ayrshire 
Over  100  Head 

Refistercd  and  Grades.  Federal  Accredited. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  Wh,  mO 

At  Farms  along  William  Penn  High- 
way    •      •      Near  HummelstoM-n, 

Dauphin    County,    Pcnna. 

Also  Sundry  Farm  Machinery  and 
Equipment  —  4  Mules,  12  Horses 

Sale  to  commence  at  10  o'clock  A.M. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  HL'MMELSTOWN,  PA. 

EDWARD   STOVER     Auctionrer. 
A.   B    SUF.NK.    Clerk 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


For  Sale.       Jersey  Bull  Calf 

r.-aily  for  llpht  MT»iie.  l>n>ii|M'<I  D  ;  :(.  l»2». 
I'Hin  «lr.«p|H-.l  4  riilvfn  Biiil  imHliKiMl  l.i".i4  lb». 
fHt  cC.T  .V  r»inril-'i  In  4  .\curs.  •Inrti :ic  nt  S 
.vriir«  4  iiioc.  of  »(H\  Thii  <nlf  won  l>t  lu  f\a»» 
hikI  cmnd  (h«ii>i>ioiishi|i  nt  <lr.>M'  ('ii>  I>niry 
.Show  this  fall.  I'rice  f Kt.^  *Mi  (l«lt>fr.Ml.  Two 
joiiiigrr  bnllK  at  (Mrrc.«|"in(llii(fl>  lowir  i>rl(-«-». 
oil.,  from  silver  lofilnl  <l;itii.  .\.  .th,Iiii-i1  luTd 
JAT    D.     BAKER,  R.  4  Grave    C;ty.    Fa. 

nEO.  GUERNSEY  BULLS.  I  n...i,tli  to  .1  vm 
lt(){i.ilorc<l  iiihI  crndc  hctfors'  17  co«  -  a\<>fac9 
■  vcr  4i«»  111-'  w.v  Hinlliiip  .\»>o.  I:>ti  ii  i .  ,1^^. 
McCULLOUOH  FARMS,  Newnlle.   »a. 


GUERNSEY  Bulls  ','."',"',  7' ,'"""'";  ■,1"^ 

Harry    0.    Biiikley.  R.  i,  CanoitOiia.    Pa. 

VERY    PROMISING,     viill     itroMii,     -  .li.I    .).r-.iy 
111  ifor.   7  iii'i".  mil  ••iio  I'ull  i;  i:!.i«      ro^     \.  •  n- lit 
•  .Ihoni  W.     F,     MiSFARRAN.    Fi.rniM.    P.t 

AYRSHIRE  CATILE  ..f  tlio  Iv^t  t.V.i.l  !in<>«. 
ll.r.l  T.  11,  A.  •  r.  ■lui-I  .Vnim.il.  ■•<  h,;-,  <.\iind 
I   '  :•::■  ■  Of  J.  t.  MtCi.-.nell.   Wcilinitton,  Ohltj 

Fnr  'vaia  "  «•'  tr.-i.l..  Ilol-ivlii  -tirliieir«  nr. 
ror  CMie  ,  ,.„|    ,  ,,     ,,,„,,,    ,,,„„,,. 

Olirin'r   A   Brinitgold,  West    d-'ncoril     Minn. 

FOR  SALE,  run  It.-I  HoM  ii.  ,.»-.  .l,,,.  !,• 
rroilion  l.'iH  full.  ih,i.  t.iirli.,-  !■•',  JI.  r.|  .\.- 
1  ro.!l'o.|      Gilloyl*  BfoH,  ULei^r,  F-.idtor.l  Co.,  Pa 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing;  to  Advertisers 
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FABM   Z.AHB 


FEHNSYXiViUnA 


»10,86O  YEARS  INCOME.— roiKTHti-  HiglivsHy 
ISdKc  VUluBf,  l.W  M<■rl.■^  rli  li  bluck  Imim.  day 
subMill,  .at«  aboiii  s>0  tijii>  Imy :  i-orii.  |Kltat^><'^ 
aiid  whctit  ppotttablf  to<>.  'W  fruit  trees,  wood 
and  timber.  Attractive  b-rooin  ri-.idein*.  fit'" - 
trlniiv,  baili.  furtiaiv.  (gas  availuMfi  beauti- 
ful shade  and  lallev  view.  Dandy  .i.'iodw  barn. 
3  silos.  S-car  (larage.  blp  hog  hou«>'.  poultry 
house  «ud  tenant  house.  .Splendid  location  for 
auto  inn,  gas  atatlon.  etc.  Prei-ent  owner  here 
19  jeam,  low  price  «24.0I10.  thirfl  cash.  If  taken 
.soon  include  tine  team,  83-head  dairy  h«nl.  hens, 
pigs,  tractor,  truck,  full  iniMlern  tools  and  emilp- 
meut,  electric  sefwrator.  inilkhig  machine,  nay, 
sllaee  grain,  etc..  etc.  Write  for  plcturei-. 
fl.  Rex  Reaple.  (Jwnier,  44  Cnlunibin  Av.  . 
Greenville.   Va. 

ttsacEiJsAnnovB  ijlhps 

erUOLTS  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  — $400  Se- 
cures :;4-4-Acrc  Farm.  Near  xlilage,  fruit,  wowl- 
laud,  trout  stream,  sniootli  tillage.  See  pic- 
tures iig.  d7  Strouts  catalog  blir  history  lO-riHini 
house  and  good  (H-ft.  barn.  Insurance  Sl.^OO. 
Owner  called  awav  reduces  price  to  *1.40<)  with 
$400  down.  A  dandy  f.^r  farming,  tlshing  and 
buotine. 

288  ACRES.  3  HORSES.  14  COWS,  young  stock. 
bull,  flock  hens,  long  list  niadilnery  and  ve- 
hicles, crops  included  to  settle  ouickly;  on 
nia.adani  highway.  I'j  miles  viKage,  great 
farming  country;  valuable  wowIIuikI.  brook  pas- 
ture, fruit  and  2tX)  sugar  maples:  7-room  home, 
70-foot  barn,  other  buildings.  Aged  owners  uuick- 
riale  price  $4, SOU,  part  cash;  pg.  <J5  big  new 
Free  <-atalog  1.000  bargains.  Strout  Agency, 
142i-JJE.    Land    Title    Bldg..    rbiladeliihin.    I'a. 

OWN  A  FARM  IN  JUNNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
MODtana,  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop 
sayment  or  easv  terms.  Free  literature;  men- 
Sou   state.    H.    W.    Byerly,   33   Northern   Paclfl'; 


Bkilway,   St.   Paul,    Minn. 


SHEEP 


ValUK  DrcmnS  LWCS  diascr.  These  ewe«  when 
mutton    rRu.s    are    used,    raise    .s|dcndid    market 
lambx.    -Mso   cross-bred    ewes    and   feeding    weth- 
PJB.      Now    is    the    time    to    buy. 
J.   B.    *  J.    E.    HENDERSOM.  Hickory,   P». 

DELAINE    RAMS 

\-    hue    as    grow.    Shipped    on    approval 
—     -        ••  Box   36,         "'-'- ' 


F,    H.    Ruuell, 


Wakeman,    Ohio 


DELAINE  MERINOS  of  ihc  Champion  strain. 
M.  &  •'.  ivpc.  large  size,  heavy  sheurcrs  Write. 
E.   H.   SANDERS,  B.  2.  Ashtabula.   Ohio 


BEOISTERED  SHR0PSHIRE8.— \  Igorous.  well- 
grown  nuns  iif  good  tyi-',  l"ri.  -d  \'ry  reasonable. 
i,    F.    MERRELL,  Geneva,    Ohio 


THIRTY  REGISTERED  6HR0FSHIBE.  one  and 
fwo-yeor  old  rams,  sired  by  our  Imported  rams. 
HYLLMEDE  FARM, Beaver.  Pa. 

REGISTERED     SHROPSHIRE     RAMS 

from     imported    autestr\. 
t.    M.    HEIGHWAY. Bluff  ton.    Ohio 

8EB.0FSHIRES  AND  OXFORD  RAMS  for  aale. 
Begi«tr\  iiaiier^  furnished  I'riceil  reasonable. 
■BOCKETT  FARMS,      Atwater,  Ohio 

SHROi'SHIRE    and    OXFORD    RAMS. 

t2r>  uji.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PIONEER  STOCK  FABM^ Agetta.  Ohio 

A  few  Southdown  Rams  For  Sile 

Address  W.  U.  NOBLE,  Boston.  Summit  Co.,  Ohio 

Fancy  Southdown  Rams  and  Ewes  from  one  of 
th"  oldest  breeders  in  Ohio,  at  reasonable  prices. 
A.    T.    Freed    *    Son. Basil.    Ohio 

BEG.     HAMPSHIXEDOWM    BAM,     1     >ear    old. 

Good     individual,    with    be^t     "f    breeding. 

H.    W.    ALLISON. Mercer.    Pa. 

SWINE 
Chester  White  Pigs-;^  X^Ji:  'Z.  135??: 

For  bre.-»linir  .«>;.iMt  ea-  h.  .Mi-ie«l  bre.1  pigs,  ?:!.7i. 
0.  LEWIS  TAYLOE^ WyaJusing,  Pa. 

It6  BIG  TYPE,  p*digr«Kl  Chester  Whites  from 
big  breeders  and  big  litters.  Fri.-ed  rlpht  and 
ehliiind  ou  aiiproval.       C.  E.  Casscl.    Hershey,  P». 


Trick    deli^erv    ..n    large    |.it«.    Montly 
nd'Chinafc.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold.   Del. 

HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  ^'-jr  .  ."'-^  ,,"^: 


Ing    sile 
Pola 


3.  J    BAILING. 


B.  2. 


Shippensburg.  Pa. 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^'^T, 


of 


HORSES 


AWTJAL  PUBLIC  SALE  PEBCHEBON  MABE8, 

Flllle-      Young    Stallion*.     Wednes<lay,     "i.  t      V"? 

Catalog   on   request. 
W.    8.    C0B8A.  Whitehall.   XlliDoii 


CATTLE 


BUCK   *   DOS   BQN    VALLEY    FAMMB^^ 
Bereford  Cattle— PolMd-Chlna  Hogt-HamBSjdij 
Smp— Draft    RorMi  THE    SAIMT    AMOUS 

ooMPAirr,  " 


MortonviUe,   Pel 


Wntc    BATABD    BBOS., 


WaraaibuTgi   Pa< 


Advertised  merchandise 
means  definite  savings 

.\dv»'rtJf»ement»  t««ll  you  what  a 
produrt  will  do,  where  It  can  be 
had,  and  how  much  It  will  cost. 
When  you  And  yourwif  In  need 
of  a  pair  of  boots,  an  engine,  a 
new  Htove-^anythlnK — pick  up 
thr  PENNSYIA.\M.\  F.\KM- 
ER  and  read  the  "ads."  They 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  ifet 
and  what  you  will  receive — be- 
fore you  Ret  It. 


PENNSYLVANIA       PARMER 

Farm  Readjustment 


'Continued  from  page  8.j 


October  11,  liaol 


Iflctober 


11.  1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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this  proved  to  be  the  darkness  b«fi 
the  -dawn.  It  proved  to  be,  aa  p 
.sequent  trends  now  reveal  it,  the  m 
opportune  time  in  80  years  to  ni 
chase  good  farm  land  as  an 
ment. 


mti 


uauall7  for  sale.    Dilts  &  Oennsn.    Roseville,   Ohio     | 

Registered  POLAND  CHINAS    j 

f^i'isre;'"^  •■''W^*"i.M^B6*"'w^dund.'*p2:  ; 


Angus  Cattle  "^jriSST'"* 


1889  to  1899 — the  decade  of  extreme- 
ly low  prices — than  In  any  other  cor- 
responding period  during  the  past 
century.  The  index  of  productivity 
based  on  acre  yields  was  Increased 
from  91  to  103,  a  gain  of  12  points 
which  is  the  same  number  of  points 
gained  as  occurred  from  1909  to  1929. 
Even  a  more  striking  point:  The  im- 
provement in  acre  yields  in  the  past 
20  years  was  accompanied  partly  by 
the  elimination  of  approximately  600,- 
000  acres  of  apparently  submarginal 
cultivated  land,  while  the  increase  in 
yields  during  the  90'e  was  secured 
with  the  switching  of  orUy  300.000 
acres  of  land  away  from  the  prin- 
cipal field  crops.  Some  of  this  acre- 
age apparently  was  utilized  in  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

One  very  evident  result  of  the  pre- 
vailing low  prices  for  grain  and  live- 
stock during  the  90*s  was  the  great- 
er consideration  griven  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  cultivation.  In  1889  Penn- 
sylvania had  9,097,700  bearing  apple 
trees  and  ranked  tenth  in  production. 
Within  ten  years,  the  number  of  bear- 
ing trees  increased  to  11,774,211 — the 
highest  number  on  record — and  Penn- 
sylvania became  the  second  greatest 
apple-producing  state  in  America.  The 
statistics  on  peaches  tell  a  similar 
story.  The  number  of  bearing  trees 
increased  from  1.145,970  in  1889  to 
3,521,800  In  1899  which,  with  one 
exception,  is  the  highest  on  record. 

Frulta  and  Vegetable* 

A  phenomenal  increase  took  place 
in  the  production  of  small  fruits  and 
market  garden  products'.  The  value 
of  these  products  amounted  to  $1,455,- 
657  in  1889  and  increased  to  $5,264,- 
528  in  1899.  Since  the  price  level  was 
about  the  same  in  1889  as  in  1899.  a 
threefold  increase  in  production  is  in- 
dicated. The  fact  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  around  230.000  acres  of 
improved  land  not  growing  the  prin- 
cipal field  crops  during  the  period  and 
also  that  there  was  a  pronounced  in- 
crease in  number  of  farms  under  20 
acres,  suggests  further  the  possibility 
that  great  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  this  decade. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  in  the 
agricultural  improvement  tliat  took 
place  during  the  "hard-time  '  period 
wa.=  the  fact  that  the  progress  was 
made  without  the  stimulus  of  increas- 
ing land  values.  The  value  of  farm 
property  actually  decreased  from 
$922,240,233  to  $898,272  750  during  the 
ten  years. 

During  prolonged  period.'^  of  falling 
prices,  great  hardships  are  encotinter- 
ed  in  agriculture  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  costs  of  production  are  con- 
tracted on  a  higher  price  level  than 
that  prevailing  when  the  commodities 
are  sold  six  months,  a  year  or  two 
years  hence.  Once  the  price  level  has 
become  stable  and  tends  upward,  the 
situation  reverses  itself  and  farmers 
are  placed  in  a  much  more  favorable 
position. 

Uhea  TIeldci  Decr«-«M-d 

Whether  it  1«  a  coincidence,  a  re- 
sult of  economic  conditions,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  point  is  nevertheless 
worth  observing  that  from  1869  to 
1889 — a  period  of  falling  prices — acre 
yields  of  the  principal  field  crops 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  decreased  ap- 
proximately ten  per  cent.  The  most 
rapid  decrease  in  these  yleld.i  was  be- 
tween 1879  and  1889,  the  second  dec- 
ade of  the  price  decline.  Once  the 
price  level  had  become  somewhat 
stable,  however,  soon  after  1889:  the 
situation  was  changed  entirely  and 
within  ten  years,  acre  yields  were  In- 
crca-oed  more  than  they  had  decreas- 
ed during  the  previous  20  years.  One 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  farmers 
in  the  90?  which  has  not  beer  avail- 
able to  Pennsylvania  farmers  .-^Ince 
the  World  War  was  an  equitable  pur- 
chasing  power  when    compared   with 


other  industries.  The  ratio  of  pri  es 
received  for  agricultural  product;^  to 
prices  paid  for  other  commodities  was 
approximately  100  for  the  1890-1899 
period  while  for  the  1920-1929  decade, 
the  ratio  averaged  only  about  87. 

There  have  been  times  when  farm- 
ers had  to  .stretch  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point  their  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance.  This  was  the  case 
during  the  80'6  and  early  90's  as  many 
reader.*^  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
can  well  remerriber. 

Years  of  declining  prices  carried 
com  dowT;  to  33  cents  per  bushel, 
wheat  to  56  cents,  rye  to  43  c<.nt.s. 
buckwheat  to  38  centa,  potatoes  to  27 
cents  and  hay  to  $7.90  a  ton.  But 
chasing   power    when   compared  u1th 


The  price  of  corn  climbed  hI(^ 
from  1896  to  its  peak  to  $1,95  ^uri 
the  World  War,  wheat  from  5e  cei 
to  $2.16,   etc.    The   average  value  1 
farm    property    per    farm   incrciu. 
from  its  low  point  of  $4,690  in  i| 
to  $5,715  in  1910  and  $8,551  In  1? 
Thus,  the  blackest  period  in  thj 
Dfimic   history  of  Pennsylvania  a? 
culture  turned  out  to  be  the  brig 
est  from  the  standpoint  of  the  you, 
man  who  purchased  good  land  in  spl 
of    all    advice    to    the    contrary- 1 
prophesies    of    mortgage    foreclosj 
:.r'^  financial  ruin— based  on  uie  - 
perience  Lhrough  which  thousands  1 
just  gone,  and  set  out  to  farm  eJ 
nestly    and    intelligently    with  topf 
rather  than  memories  a.s  tore  guiilr. 


What  Will  Potatoes  Bring 


(Continued   from  page  5.) 


on  the  price  to  the  grower  on  Decem- 
ber Ist  a.'  given  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  During  the  pa.sr 
six  years  thifc  advantage  has  averag- 
ed over  19c  a  bushel  but  there  art 
doubtlesii  times-  when  this  advantage 
would  be  less  and  others  when  it  wa,*: 
larger.  This  nearness  to  markets  ha^ 
certain  drawbacks,  the  chief  of  whict 
is  that  it  result.^  in  careless  grading 
and  packing  a.<-  well  as  unorganizeo 
marketing. 

The  grower's  problem  is  how.  when 
and  where  to  sell  the  potatoes  that  he 
is  growing  and  under  Pennsylvania 
condition.s  this  is  largely  an  individ- 
ual problem.  A  short  crop  year  with 
prospects  of  easy  money  attracts  the 
unscrupulous  and  crooked  buyer 
These  met  operate  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  it  is  generally  based  on  a 
promise  of  high  returns  with  the 
farmer  taking  all  the  risks. 

Local  markets  offer  good  outlets 
for  muck  of  the  Pennsylvania  crop 
and  the  grower  should  figure  expenses 
and  comparative  returns  carefully  be- 
fore shipping  to  a  distant  market.  A 
lower  price  at  a  home  market  may  be 
more  profitable  than  a  higher  price 
on  a  city  market  Many  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  are  handled  on  commission 
in  the  city  markets  and  this  is  a  fair- 
ly satisfactory  method  of  selling,  pro- 
vided the  commission  merchant  is 
reliable.  The  grower's  local  bank  can 
tell  him  wr.eiher  he  is  a  good  risk 
before  he  .ships-  There  are  many  re- 
liable coiriTTiission  houses  and  loca> 
buyers  and  the  honest  ones  will  not 
be  embarr&bsed  by  investigation  or  a 
discussion  of  terms. 

The   HardeMt  ProWem 

When  t(  ."-ell  is  the  hardest  prob- 
lem. The  chances  for  gain  by  storing 
or  holding  potatoes  are  greater  in  a 
.short  crop  year.  One  danger  in  this 
practice,  especially  in  a  year  when 
industrial  conditions  are  poor,  is  that 
the  price  will  be  pushed  up  to  a  point 
where  consumption  is  cut.  This  con- 
dition sometimes  results  in  a  suiplus 
of  stock  at  the  end  of  the  .season 
which  must  be  sacrificed  at  low  prices 

During  the  harvesting  sea.son  sup- 
plies are  heavy  In  the  city  markets 
and  a  real  advance  Is  rarely  recorded 
until  the  digging  season  has  passed. 
Even  in  1925.  the  year  of  high  prices, 
the  market  declined  during  Septem- 
ber, held  about  steady  In  October  and 
advanced  .«harply  in  November.  In 
some  years  there  has  been  no  material 
advance  it  pnces  until  March  or 
April  and  it  is  expensive  to  hold  pota- 
toes that  long.  There  is  a  tendercy 
for  growers  to  hold  their  potatoes  on 
ft  rising  mnrket  in  hopes  of  selling  at 
the  peak  iiui  no  one  knows  when  the 
highest  point  has?  been  reached.  TBc 
best  policy  is  to  sell  on  a  rising  mar- 
ket and  not  to  try  to  get  the  last 
penny  of  the  advance,  for  when  prices 
reach  the  top  they  generally  drop 
rapidly 


Prices  fluctuate  more  rapidly  ml 
short  crop  year  and  the  grower  nei 
to   keep  closely   informed  on  marii 
conditions  and  prices.    The  radio  1 
the  newspaper  give  daily  prices 
the  potato  report  issued  by  the  Pli 
delphia   office   of   the   U.   S.  D«p 
ment    of    Agriculture    contains 
complete    information.     This  can 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  J.  G, 
Room    236,    Municipal    Pier   No. 
.South,   Philadelphia,  or  to  the  Pa 
.-^ylvania  Farmer.    To  learn  the 
from  market   reports  they  should  I 
kept   and   the    changes  from  day  | 
day   and   week   to  week  noted. 
will   show   whether  the  trend  of 
market  is  up  or  down  and  will 
the  grower  in  his  selling. 

A    year    of    crop    shortage  bri 
rriany  potatoes  on  the  market 
would  not  be  marketed  in  a  non 
season,    but    the    premium.s   paid 
stock  of  good  quality  are  higher. 
Penn.sylvania  grower  that  plans  to! 
his   potatoes  on  a  large  city  ma 
will    find   careful    grading  and  del 
.sacks  even  more  profitable  'ban  int 
average  season. 


Free  Fair  Attracts 

THE      Kanawha      Exposition 
State    Four-H    Fair,    which 
become    known    as    Wes:    Vi' 
great   free   fair,   was   visiteo  and 
viewed  by  the  largest  number  of 
pie    in    its    history   during  the  ei| 
days  from  September  29th  to  Oct( 
7th.  estimated  at  100.000. 

Opening   on    Monday   the  first 
•was    devoted    largely    to    getting 
exhibits    in    place.     MoMtay  e" 
75  meml)ers  of  boys'  and  girls'  d' 
from     eight     counties,     two    Fu( 
Farmer  chapters  and  fifty  men 
women    representing  fivp   romffi'i 
council  organizations  w«  r>    btnqu*! 
and  entertained. 

Tuesday  the  Four-H  Club  mem 
competed  in  various  judging  and  dfi 
onstration  contests.    The  dairy  pi" 
ucts  demonstration    team  fr*"" 
son  county  received  un  'sually  f* 
able    comment    and    c  ^mpHment 
their  work.    l^eon   Community 
cil,  also  from  ita«.)n  countv,  wonfU 
place  for  a  community  program 
exhibit. 

The   poultry   show    lill<^  '">*  '*' 
building  and  was  of  exceptionally 
fiuality  as  well  as  larg<    n-  """"jl* 
Dairying  al.to  receives  ;.   f^oo^  '  ' 
of  attention  with  exhibit.-  of  dairy 
( lubs,  dairy  herds  and  prociuft'- 
rrajor  portion  of  the  Iivo.mocK  e% 
It."  were  those  of  Four-H  OUib  ""^^ 
bers  in  calf,  pig  and  >heep  p""")^^ 
An    exceptionally   fine   exhibit 
baby  beeves  was  made  ijy 
-teeV  feeding  club  of  Gntnt'i  '^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Frc mh  » 
The.se    steers  wi' 
Baltim.^rc    Live=U 
0<  tube-   l3th 
Knrle  C 


county   agent, 
shown    at    the 
.'Show  the  week 


of 


of 
the  Foii'l 
■  coudI 


Vjf 


BAT   AH9    OBAXS 


-„,ir  iifiilfs.  Timothy,  Clover  Mixed 
'  inri,,-  .Hiutwl.  Write  u».  John  Derlin 
CC»    19-   ^■"■'•'   ^^"*^  Street.    Chii-ago,    Ul. 

PBZWTXHa 

rnTJT-;  IV  FAU.M  PRlNTINCt  that  fetii 
''ii  ««•«  "'"''■•  Kwi"*"'  proofd.  Prlntiraft 
f  j5  If»r»nll    -^J*- 


Jerwy    City.    N.  J. 


0008 


mV     I'Ol  K'K      ri'P.S. — Bhip      AnrtaliiiilHii 
^  «ml  riilli'tn.    Sc-lbert    Unw..    Klisibeth- 

ft. 

■roll  IK  I'fl'S.  ten  wpfk«  olrt.    Circular. 
'  jipti     11     10.    ChambiTKburg.    Pa. 


RABBITS 


'  I'lC,  i-UOKITS  with  CiilnrhlllM  Itabbltn. 
J  Ljiiiv  iimkiTK.  Write  for  fails,  sis  Con- 
E  lUm'li.    Diiivir.    Colo. 


JuoNTinil.K    rHlNTHIIJ-VS    ai 
,,  ,«ir     I!'"    M.Call.    Sllgo.    Pa. 


five  flol- 


WAHTED 


^    l.AIlUE     POPI.AB     and     LOCUST 
Utte   wnlnut    trees.    80    inchei   •rouod. 

r  fruif.   lii'xr,    I'a. 

tS  \V.\.\TKlt.   -.Seta  anil  (iaKHies  esperially. 
i  Midiir*    mill    price    wanted.  Box    473. 

Ifni*.    K.    I . 


SITVATXOH8 


MBirNTKn    V.Vlt.MKU    with    family    read.r 

1  nniD'    fnriM.     iii-iir     Pittsliiirfch     and     good 
I,,  iMlrjnii:    prifurred.    llox    171".    Pennsji- 
riniii'r.    I'ilt.-ihiirth. 

HAY  AHO  OBAZV  WASTSS 

IlVTID— U>>.   UrtlD,    Putatoea.    Applea.   Oal>- 
iqilmi     Carloada.     I'ay     hiehest     market 
_  Alftlfi   lUy   for   sale,    recaonable    price*. 
iBuillton  Cu..   New  Caatle.    Pa. 


AOBWT8 


ITtiN  M  KSKIUES.    Ilo<  hosier.   N.  Y..  e»- 

isii'i.     »Hnl»     reliable     men     to     take 

I  tlilJ  HlntiT   for    It*    "'Itrvt    prliewinning" 

bfil;:!rii;,    buiihe*.    trees.    Free    2year 

max    pii.ir.intee.     JYee     outfit.      Part     or 

I  Uim.    I'uj    ^>^•.•kly. 

tBTEP  -  I'nrmiT  re|ireKentallvi'«  for  part  time 
Wirt.  .Ml  ilnirvnien  and  |M)iiltr}  wen  pros- 
Kri>ui  l>'!>iiipstt.  .\rthnr  R.  Morgan.  109 
,  fourt.    Iliiitlnittnn,    We-<t    \  Irglnia. 


MISCEItZiAirSOUS 


..  Ill,.v.\li;    illE  nULL  when  .voiir  cow  do« 

IbTMi!   I  »i'  Ci.w  Catch  1  hour  before  Kerricc 

liti  or  }..  .r   money   back:    85    cents   for   one 

,  KW   Iir    live    cows,    tiostpald.    Woodstock 

Iloirto  ::.    l;.i«  89  C.    ilenion.    WaMhinRton. 

XUnil     .-^lONS       P.\1XTKI>.         l!f«»onn»ile. 
.V    K"^;      l.llwTt.v.    New    York. 

,  ROdll.Ni;.  3  ply.  J1.35  per  roll.   Prepaid. 

I  for  rir<  ii.ir.    Winlker   Bros..    Mlllls.    Mass. 


BABW  EQVIFKIUrT 


ST.^NCHIONS     are     tunranteed     t* 

the  pur.  haaer.   They  are   shipped   subject 

^M  In  thr   bujer'a   stable.     The)    are    richt 

■Iwl     |i«rtltioni.      stalls     and      stanchions 

»  bowli,    Utter     and    Feed    Carriers,    and 

■tuirqiilpment.     Send  for  booklet.  WInthrop 

'  Dvitar.  l'.a...t   Street.   Forrest ville.   Conn. 


EDVCATZOHJLZt 


[tVIlI)  l.\r.;i  IHATELY.   MEN— WOMF.N.   18- 

qiillty     f  r     CKtremment      Jobs.      S125-f290 

t.  Steady  i  iiiploTment ;   paid  racatlons;  com- 

rtncatioii     .^\lrfl^lent;     Thoii«aniU     Needed 

It.  Wrilf  Kzment    Institute,   36C.    8t     Louis. 

Toltjy. 


XOVZT 


.      Hum  \     Cl.oVKU.      Has"woo(l.     extracted 
l^int  ,.„„l,    .-.  U.S..    «I.10;   10  lbs  .   »l.l>0.  post- 

IM  ■/..„.,    .<,itl«f».  lion    Riiarantccd.    K.    D. 

_R  ".  CI  irililn    Cross    Iloads.    Pii. 

f'!*  PI  l;l  I|oM;v.  -Clover  or  Im.kwheal, 
1  te'-  "  '•  l"«lpald.  Sallsfaillon  piiarxu- 
^-  •'.    I    '.f.    Mlllvllle,    Pa. 

-     Kiv,  II.      |«ill,     II. S.I:     10     Itw.,     I2.-W 
l«i<l   l:or:,,i,-,l  „T  Inilk  comb.    t'A.   Mitchell. 

•«l'«.  iil.i... 

,  fTri,|  „ii  c'sr'l  reference.  10  lbs.  extracted 
""  lli.n..)      If    pleasiil.    remit    »2.00.     V.    B. 

■J.  Ii-nu.  .      Pn. 

IiAODBBS 

TN.SIiiN   :  MiKFRS.    10  to  60  foot.   Descrtp- 
firniitr,      |.repald     freiabi     prices,     prompt 
""'    Ire    Isnon     Jewetl.    Ohio. 


Farm  Conditions 


BlAlr  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Sept.  25:  Still  hot  and  dry.  we  hare  light 
showers  occastonatly  but  ground  soon  dries 
off.  Moat  corn  is  cut  and  some  are  husk- 
ing theirs  as  feed  is  scarce  on  most  farms. 

There  is  some  wheat  sown  and  still  lots 
to  sow.  The  potato  crop  is  rather  uncer- 
tain some  patches  yielding  well  and  oth- 
ers poorly,  also  some  damaged  by  grub 
worms.  H.  E.  Hetrick. 

Wirt   Co.,  ».   W.   W.  ▼*. 

Sept.  15:  Weather  hot  and  cloudy.  Need 
rain.  Late  stuff  looking  bad.  A  good  rain 
would  du  a  lot  of  good.  Springs  and  creeks 
about   dry.    Cattle  about  all  sold. 

Veals  12c.  cream  40c.  butter  40ig50c.  eggs 
30c.  A  lot  of  hens  being  sold  at  15^  22c. 
Potatoes  11.25.    oata  70c. 

Schools  all  started  with  good  attendance. 
Farms  seem  to  be  a   better  sale  now. 

B.   N.    B. 

Frftnklla  Co.,  Soathera  Fa. 

Sept.  15:  We  have  encountered  one  of 
the  longest  dry  periods  in  scores  of  years. 
Vegetation  seriously  aftected.  Poorest  corn 
and  pastures  in  years.  Feed  ready  sale. 
An   ordinary   potato   crop.     Few  apples. 

Some  plowing  remains  to  be  done  yet 
Threshing  fairly  well  rounded  up.  Few 
have  sown  some  fall  grain.  Quite  a  few 
have  .sown  rye  km  a  preparation  for  spring 
pasture.  Some  cutting  corn,  some  filling 
silos,  some  preparing  to  seed. 

Eggs  29c.  wheat  84c.  shelled  corn  $1.25. 
Importation  of  feeds  Is  in  progress  into 
this  county  at  the  benefit  of  reduced 
freight   rates.  John   B.    Shank. 

O 

Radio  Notes 

Because  of  past  success  and  cooperation 
of  farm  interests  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  has  been  lengUiened  to  a 
full  hour  beginning  11:30.  central  standard 
time.  The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
pick-up  will  broadca.sl  the  Country  Life 
Conference  at  Madison.  Wisconsin.  Oc- 
tober 8-»,  and  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
October  13-17  inclusive.  Dairy  Show  peri- 
ods arc  noon  to  12:15  each  day  direct 
from  .show  ring.  Interspersing  the  Dairy 
Show  program  will  be  musical  selettion.s 
by  Harry  Kogen  and  his  band  of  Home- 
steaders, the  orchestra  which  is  a  daily 
feature  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour, 

Five-minute  daily  news  periods  for  the 
United  States  Daily  will  be  heard  as  usual 
from  WaahinRlon. 

The  special  broadcast  direct  from  the 
St.  Louis  exposition  is  brought  to  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  over  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  National  Broad- 
ciating  Company  as  a  pai^  of  the  plan  to 
make  the  program  of  greatest  possible 
value  and  interest  to  listeners.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  several  leading  agricultural 
activities  to  be  covered  this  fall.  Other 
periods  of  nationwide  interest  to  be  heard 
during  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  include 
the  National  Cornhusking  Contest.  Norton 
county,  Kan.xas.  November  14:  and  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition.  Chi- 
cago.  December  1-5. 


Bulletin  on  Maritimes 

From  an  illustnited  pocket-size  booklet 
on  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  re- 
cently puhlished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  reader  can  acquire  much  auth- 
oritative information  about  the  progres.-J 
and  potentialities  of  New  Brun.swick.  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  I.nland.  their 
principal    re.sources   and    ilevclopnient. 

The  wealth  of  these  provinces  has  been 
overlooked  during  the  growth  of  western 
Canada  and  the  Industrial  expansion  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  now  they  are 
rei'olviiig  recognition  to  which  their  re- 
sources in  agricultural  lands,  forests  and 
fur-hearing  animals,  mineral.s.  fisheries  and 
water-powers   rightly   entitle   them. 

This  79-page  booklet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director.  National  Development 
Bureau.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ot- 
tawa.   Canada. 
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FREE  TRIP  -fo 
HollyWoodrnd 


TRIPl 
HOUYW< 

for 

Promptness 

Can  you  thioK  of  aoytbing 
more  pleasant  than  a  trip 
to  t  he  famous  city  of  movie 
stars,    with    all   expeuses 

Siiid — to  spend  a  whole 
rligktful  week,  have  a 
private  car  and  chauffeur 
at  your  command,  see  the 
show  places  of  Hollywood, 
Los  Angeles,  and  ocean 
beaches — observe  a  pic- 
ture in  the  making,  and 
see  the  famous  stars?  This 
is  your  opportunity.  Send 
•  name  at  once,  be  the 
winner,  spend  a  glorious 
vacation  at  our  expense. 
When  it'»  over,retum  with 
our  check  tor  $1,000  in 
your  |«cket.  If  you  are 
unable  locomewewill  send 
the  il.tHM)  and  give  you 
the  cost  of  the  trip  in  c&^h. 
SVe  hone  you  csn  coin.-, 
and  maae  tbij  the  greatut 
ercnt  of  your  life. 


fiiVen  ANYONE  fo 
NdiiieTliis  Ne^ 
Body  Pwvder^ 


Contest  Rules  one'««pt  memb«»  of  this 
firm,  ili  employees  and  their  relatives. 

Each  contestant  may  send  only  one  n.ime.  Sending  two  or  more 
nsmrs  will  cause  all  names  submitted  by  that  |>erson  to  be 
thrown  out.  The  nriie  wiU  \tt  aararded  to  the  one  tomling  the 
name  we  chc»i-e  from  among  those  submitted.  Conle«t  do«*s 
l)eceml»-r<U.  19S0.  Duplicate  priieswillbe  given  in  case  of  Ues. 
To  v.in  the  promptness  priAe  of  a  free  trip  to;  Hollywood,  the 
•-inning  name  suggestMl  niu.st  be  mailed  within  three  days 
after  our  announcement  is  naJ.         Cop.'.Tlrtt  H  MP. Co.. 1930 

Hollywood   Marvel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  18«,    ItMN.SycmiiiorcATe.,  Hollywood,  C«l. 


We  want  you  to  help  ua  select  a  name  for  a  new 
Body  Dusting  Powder  we  are  putting  on  the 
market.  We  feel  sure  you  have  in  mind  some 
name,  either  simple  or  fancy... or  you  can 
suggest  one  after  a  few  moments'  thought.  It 
makes  no  difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  you  can 
win  this  $1000.00  cash  and  a  Free  Trip  to  the  famous  city  ol 
Hollywood  by  simply  sending  us  the  most  suitable  name  for 
our  new  Body  Powder  at  once.  This  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  win- 
Can  you  think  of  an  easier  way  to  make  $1000.00  and  secure  a 
Free  Trip  to  the  land  of  Movie  Stars  with  all  expenses  paid? 
Not  a  thing  to  buy,  not  a  thing  to  sell  to  win  both  of  theso 
valuable  prizes . .  .$1000.00  ca&h  and  a  Free  Trip  to  Uollywuod 
or  the  cost  of  the  trip  in  cash  if  you  caimot  go. 

ANY  NAME  MAY  ^HW 

In  choosing  a  name  bear  in  mind  this  bcly  powder  is  soothing  and  pleasant 
to  use  after  the  Iwth.  It  gives  the  body  an  alluring  fragrance  that  makes  yoa 
think  of  the  fresh  morning  breeze  from  alloUyw,>od  IV  I've  Ganiea.  You  maj 
send  a  coined  word  such  a3  Odotsweet,  Fair>'toucb,  Rosekist,  etc.,  or  you  may 
send  the  name  of  a  flower,  tree,  bird,  or  any  other  name  that  comes  to  your 
mind.  For  any  name  may  win.  ^'ouldn't  it  be  delightful  to  win  a  prize  liko 
thi>?  \S'ouldn't  it  be  m  startling  surpri.sc  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  see 
the  announcement  of  your  success  publi:>heil  in  the  local  newspaper?  Now, 
don't  think  you  can't  win.  for  your  opportunity  is  ju>t  us  good  as  anyone's  if 
vou  will  send  in  a  name.  Doit  right  now;  it  costs  nothing  to  try,  and  the  very 
nume  you  send  may  bring  you  both  prizes  if  you  are  prompt.  Nothing  else  to 
dotowin.  [f^^^^^"~^  ^^^^  —J 

HOLLYWOOD  ftLVBVELPBODUCTS  CO,  ' 


Dept.    180,    IMS  North  Sycamore  Ave, 
H0U.TW00D,  CAur. 


j         Eoclosed  U  my  sugge.stioa  for  s  name. 
I  Date  this  announcement  was  read... ....,„.... 


Date  my  auggestion  U  mailed  . 


I  Name _ 

I  Address _ j 

I        NOTE:  Being  promttt  qoaliBes  you  for  tlw  ■ 

I  tree  trip  as  outlined  in  this  aauuuocemeot.  J 


IT   QMXOKM 


M.MITIN'S  CHICKS.— None  better.  Barred. 
White.  Uutr  Itocks,  Reds.  White  Wyandotte*. 
lOi-.  Bnhmas.  Giants.  15c  White  Leghorns.  An- 
cnnas.  8<-.  Heavy  Mixed.  »c.  Light  Mixed.  7c. 
IW^r  delivery,  postpaid  .Martin's  Hatchery, 
Mt.    Victory.    Ohio 

CHICK  rniCKS  CIT  «',  cents  If  ordered  now 
for  spring  nhipinenl.  llect  Kgg  Strain  \Vblte 
I^eghoniH.  Reitirds  to  ;<J0  eggs  (iuaranteed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  chick*.  Thousands  of 
piilb'tii.  bens.  ro<  ki-rels  nt  bargain  prices.  Big 
caialog  and  sp<><'lal  piIm-  list  free  Ueorge  B. 
Ferris.    PfW    I'nion.    <;riui.l     Uapids.    Mich. 


TOBACCO 


Li;.\l'    Toll.VCCO.— Chewing.  5    iKiunds.     JL-IO: 

10.    L'..-,o     Ilest    .«<moklnB.    10.  »i  (H)     SatUfaction 

tJ'innoiteed.  I'av  ri.stiiiiin.  Vnit«l  Fanners. 
ll»rilw,>ll.     K<'iitii'k.> . 

(;i  AU.\NTKi:i>  Toll.VCCo.  :\  lbs.  nianufaitnriHl 
■  heninc  or  smoking,  $LMO:  Fifty  Cigars.  fl.KS. 
I'ay  when  re(s»ived.  Carlton  Cigar  Co.,  radtn-nh. 
Kcntu.  k\ . 

OKomUA  BRIOHT  LE.\F  S^fOKl^'0  TOBAC- 
CO. Satisfaction  (iuaranteed.  Postpaid  5  pounda 
tl.29.    W     W.    Williams.    Quitman,    Oa. 

LKAK  ToRACCO:  Chewing.  S  l»>«  ,  $1.25:  10, 
»-.'.'.'5.  Smoking.  .1  lbs.,  »1.(K):  10.  $1.7.-;  I'nitrd 
Farmers.    .Mayfleld.    K.> 


PODXTBT 


i»t  rnKwiNo  ot 

|..M.I      r..nl    T.)l.«. 


SM<lKIN(; 

.0   Co.     1)47 


TWI.tT,   $1.00  Pre- 
.    Caducah.    Ky. 


TREXLER  riLLETS— White  Leghonu.  that 
live,  lay  and  pay.  The  Trexl.-r  strain  after  IB 
yearo  of  careful  breeding  and  selection  has  at 
taint-d  a  vigorous  heavy  pro«hiclnB  Mtlllty  type. 
Disease  free,  reared  on  clean  unlimited  ranges. 
4  months  nl<l  and  read>-to  l«j .  Spe.  i.tl  prl<e«  in 
lots  of  100  or  more.  Trexler  Farms.  .Vllentown. 
P«. 

rOB  8  VLE  —Hundreds  of  extra  choice,  larg* 
type  English  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Year- 
ling Hens.  1100  eacA.  Shipped  on  approral. 
Catalog  fre«.  Hlllriew  Poultry  Farm.  Zoeland. 
Mich 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEUHORX  Brieding  C.K* 
erels.  Pennsylvania  «tnti'  certified  flock  llama' 
records  L'(K>-Lt>7  eggs.  Itooklot.  North  Poultry 
Farm.     Mr.Mistervlllo.     I'a. 

BROWN  .VJ<D  WHITE  LF.C1HORN3,  (317  egg.) 
.Mistralorps.     Parks     Uix-ks  >  era     Fulton. 

Calliliolis.    Ohio. 

INOLISn  WHITE  LE<;H0RN8.— Pullets  aod 
t  ..  kerels      Elmor    Whis  I-r.     Newrllle.     P». 

SEEDS   AKP   WPJtSEBIEg 

I-EVCH  .\Xn  .\PPLE  TREFJ!  5c  .\.NI>  IP  — 
Yellow  anil  Hlood  Re<l  Delicious.  Urapetines,  .tc. 
Plums,  iiears.  1  herrie».  "'its  berries.  |>erans. 
ornamentals  I'Yee  catalog  Tennessee  Nursery 
Comiwnv.     Unn    125,    Cleveland.    Tenn. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  90^.  pure.  $8.M 
Sweet  CloTer.  ».^«  pure.  IS  SO.  All  60  lb  bush«l 
Return   seed    If    not   satisfled  Geo.    Bowinaa. 

Conconlta.    Ksn.sfls 


^tTQs—A  Case  Where  Sympathy  Was  Superfluous 
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WITHIN  the  next  few 
months,  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  now  reading 
this  advertisement,  are  going 
to  build  new  or  remodel  their 
old  Bams,  Poultry  Houses  or 
Hog  Houses. 

One  year  from  now  some  of  these  same  farmers 
will  be  saying,*'!  wish  I  had  consulted  James- 
way  about  my  buildings  —  there  are  so  many 
things  about  it  that  I'd  like  to  have  different." 

Most  of  these  thousands  of  farmers  however 
are  going  to  have  a  different  story  to  tell  — 
because  ntost  of  them  will  write  to  Jamesway 
FIRST — their  experience  will  be  one  of  life- 
long satisfaction.  Consulting  Jamesway  <mi  any 
Building,  Remodeling,  Ventilating  or  Equip- 
ping problem  is  the  sure  way  to  save  yourself 
regrets  later  on. 

It  makes  no  diflference  how  large  or  how  small  a  job 
you  have,  Jamesway  can  show  you  how  to  do  it 
better  —  how  to  economize  on  cost  and  material — 
how  to  arrange  it  so  that  you  are  saved  dozens  of 
steps  every  day  in  the  year  —  how  to  build  so  that 
you  will  continue  year  after  year  to  get  the  greatest 
return  from  your  investment. 

Greater  profit  from  farm  animals  is  best  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  return  per  animal  with  the  least 
amount  of  care  and  labor.  For  more  than  25  years 
Jamesway  Dairy  and  Poultry  Experts  have  been 
working  and  developing  better  methods  of  hous- 
ing, heating,  insulating,  ventilating,  and  equipping 
for  farm  stock  —  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  way. 

All  of  this  vast  experience  has  been  compiled 
in  this  New  Book  and  we  now  offer  to  you  the 
most  up-to-date,  practical  and  helpful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  *s  yours  free  for  the  asking. 
Mail  coupon  today. 


%uild|B.  S 


When  you  build  you  naumlly  want  the  beil 
building  you  can  get  for  the  least  money.  James- 
way with  a  quarter  of  «i  century  ex|)erience  in 
planning  b«itei  farm  buildings  is  the  largest  and 
beet  equipped  oiganixation  of  ita  kiud  to  help 
you  with  yuoi  biuldiag  proUcok 


Reniodel . . 


\eiitilate.. 


Jamesway  advice  is,  "Don't  bvild  if  you  caii 
remodel  your  old  buildiiun."  Many  old  build- 
ings with  the  aid  of  our  ''know  how  '  experience 
can  be  made  coiivenieat  and  entirely  satisfaciory 
at  a  Iraction  of  the  co«t  of  a  new  buUdiiig. 


Published 
Weekly 


Established 
1877 
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If  you  are  keepinc  any  (arm  animals.  Con-, 
Horses,  Hogs,  or  Poultry  in  improperly  ven- 
tilated buildings,  you  are  losing  money  every 
day  you  continue  to  do  it.  Pure  fresh  aa  is  just 
as  caKntial  10  anilDiJ  life  ai  food  and  water. 


or  Equip. .. 


..   ;    Jl  Ini    ft     **m 


7^  ^^^<:^im^^£ui 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway 
Equipment  for  Barns  and  Poultry  flouses  has 
bwn  the  rccogniied  leader.  Jameswiiy's  progres- 
siveni-ss  in  developing  new  .'ind  l)etter  types  of 
farm  buildings  !•=  a\*ii  demonstrated  in  the  New 
Pointed  Arch  Poultry  HouKe.  Pointed  Arch  !"ar- 

rowiiig  lluuMk.  „r.c  calf  Uani». 


— ■♦.—-" 


arm 


Be  Sure 
to  Send 
for   this 

FREE 
BOOK 


Jamesway  has  helped  thousands  of  farmer'-  make 
more  mone\  from  Uieir  farm  stock.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  questions  of  expense  and  income 
you'll  find  this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting 
you  have  ever  read.  It  deals  with  the  everyday 
pnibltms  of  the  fanner  and  gives  gfr^td,  sotirid, 
sensible  advice  of  how  best  to  solve  these  problems. 

Book  also  tells  about  Jamefway  Equipment  —  the  nv>i  omi- 
plrti-  and  BKST  line  of  equipment  for  dairy  cows.  ixjuHry 
and  hogs.  Jamesway  Stalls.  SLinchOTn-^.  L>nnkiiig  Cuf, 
Litter  Carrier*.  Ventilating  Systems,  Poultry  Feed-r;  Wat«T- 
crs.  Krnoders.  Ncsib,  Poultry  House  Ucatcra,  tu..,  i.)'  4i»j»n 
>n  this  book. 

Klail  coupon  tooav  to  offiee  nearest  you — the  bo<*   i* 
FREE.    Mark  the  things  on  couixm  you  are  mo«t  inletesti'd 
;n  ufKi  you'll  be  agreeably  surprmtt  a'  the  tuiplul 
sugr'-^iom   v'M'll  get.     No  CUkl  ^  (>v»  abliaiclKMi. 


SI,  ,  /    V|llllt| 

•1(1'/ 


James 


Mail  Coupon  to  Offic*  NmmrmMt  Tom 

iAME59  MFO.  CO..  Dept.C902 
Pk  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira.  N.  V.  MInneapolia,  Mlaa. 

JAMESWAY  LTD..  WeMon.  Ont.,  CaMda 

Send  mc  your  New  Jamo?»:iy  Book.    I  nm  interested  in 

a  Building         Q  Remodeling  Q  Equipping         O  Ventflating 

0  Cow  B.irn  Q  Horse  Barn  Q  Silo 

D  Hog  Houftc  D  Poultry  House  D  Building  Tile 

1  would  also  like  information  on  U  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
Hoiiie  □  New  Pomnil  .*rch  Poultry  House  Lj  Dairy  Barn  Equip- 
ment   n  Poultry  Flock  E<.iui)>ment. 


Name 


P.O 

R.F.  D 


.  .State. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

I  t.  ttliincon.  Win.  KImira.  N.  \  . 

MinnpapoliA,  Minu. 

J.4.Mfc^W.tV  LTUm  UvHton,Ont.,tuna*ta 


IJltft  CarrierH 
tvtftl  Trufkii 


"r^M 


Mash  Feeder* 


Heated  H»t*^ 


The  Stec  Btd  Is  the  Foundation  of  a  Profitable  Crt^p 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburuh 


Uart  isbura 
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Two  profits  are  obtained 
from  Park  &  Pollaril 
feeil^: 

(1)  iniiiiecliate  produc- 
tion proHtis; 

(3)  proffitfii  wliieli  come 
from  better  health  antf 
improved  condition. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-maJiing  feeds 
ask  for  Park  &  Pollard's. 


i'oiitplrtr  rtst  of  M'ark  A'  JPotltrrtf  t^etts 

Poultry  tVriN:  Lay  or  Hii-l  [)iy  M.i-li  Re.l  RililxMi  Snatih  •  Growinj 
IVcd  •  Iiit.riiif(li;ito  Chirk  IV.'.I  ■  I*  &  F  Clii.k  S,r  il.Ii  [•  ii  P  riiick. 
Starter  — Duipv  Rulion^:  Ovcnill  H  :  ■  MilkMiti.l  JT-  Bii-RMiiiv 
20%  .  Herd  li.-lth  16'  •  Milkudc  Calf  Mo  .1  Other  Feed*:  P  &  P  Stock 
Feed  •  Hi-  It)  Stork  Feed  •  GoTu  It  Piji  jiid  Ho^  Ration  •  Pigeon 
Feed    P  &  P  Horse  Feed    Pocalioiitu^  Table  Corn  McjI. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


5>'..ALVA  AGEE 
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WISH  that  every  reader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  could  take 
himself  out  of  the  big  company 
who  will  not  surely  know  that  they 
have  dependable  seed  com  next 
spring.  We  shall  not  be  carrying  any 
surplus  old  com  into  the  next  crop 
year  and  a  nearly  perfect  stand  of 
plants  next  June  is  going  to  look 
pretty  good  to  the  grower.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  price  a  year  hence 
promises  to  be  good,  but  there  is  a 
basis  for  hope.  And  yet  all  that  is 
aside  from  the  fact  that  one  needs  a 
good  stand  every  year,  and  we  have 
some  subscribers  in  localities  who 
will  not  have  good  seed  from  this 
year's  crop. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to 
this  matter.  Corn  grown  nearby  is  to 
be  preferred.  Always  there  is  danger 
in  bringing  in  seed  from  a  distance. 
Buy  from  some  one  who  has  the  rep- 
utation of  getting  good  yields,  dry  the 
com  thoroughly  in  a  current  of  air, 
make  sure  it  will  grow  and  have  that 
task  safely  behind  you.  Now,  I  have 
hesitated  to  write  this  because  it 
sounds  like  pretty  old  stuff,  and  it  is, 
but  some  of  our  readers  are  going  to 
have  trouble  next  spring  if  they  do 
not  heed  this  counsel  that  has  been 
given  by  others  during  all  the  years 
of  the  past.  The  matter  is  important 
in  many  sections  this  year;  it  always 
is  important  everywhere,  but  next 
spring  will  be  unusual. 

A  One-Family  Survey 

I  have  been  reading  a  pamphlet 
giving  some  results  of  surveys  of 
farm  families.  There  is  comparison 
of  incomes  and  manner  of  life  of  var- 
ious groups  in  the  country  and  in 
town.  We  may  need  all  the.se  data. 
So  far  as  encouragement  to  carry  on 
and  to  do  better  is  concerned  it  is  my 
observation  that  the  individual  does 
better  to  compare  any  improved  con- 
dition of  his  affairs  wth  his  former 
condition  rather  than  with  others. 
That  is  really  more  profitable  because 
more  heartening. 

But  social  and  economic  surveys 
have  been  so  much  the  tning  in  recent 
years  that  I  wanted  a  part  in  it.  In 
a  highly  unscientific  way  I  have  been 
making  a  bit  of  survey,  the  results 
being  seemingly  true  for  a  represen- 
tative family  in  aconsiderable  group. 
The  comparison  is  of  present  circum- 
stances with  those  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Maybe  that  family  should  be  concern- 
ed to  know  how  far  behind  some 
town  family  it  may  be,  but  my  in- 
terest has  been  in  seeing  some  evi- 
dences of  the  headway  it  has  made 
in  getting  .satisfaction  out  of  life. 
I  have  not  felt  free  to  go  to  the 
home  to  inquire  how  much  the  family 
ate  and  what  the  clothing  cost,  as  a 
trained  surveyor  might  have  thought 
necessary,  and  confess  that  the  obser- 
vations made  are  too  casual  to  fit  in- 
to an  official  document.  Of  course 
they  are  offered  with  great  diffidence. 

T\v«'l\e  Years  .\go 
The  farm  is  not  large,  and  a  part 
of  it  is  not  very  productive,  but 
twelve  years  ago  a  light  buggy  was 
owned  and  u.sed  at  times  when  there 
was  a  work-horse  that  was  not  over- 
tired. But  there  was  not  room  for  all, 
and  nothing  i.s  very  exhilarating  in  a 
drive  behind  a  work-hor.se  anyway, 
and  with  a  lot  to  do  at  home  it  did 
not  occur  even  to  the  mother  that 
.she  should  not  .stay  at  home.  The  old- 
est boy  was  at  a  restless  age  and  felt 
that  he  shotild  be  at  liberty  to  go 
with  other  boys  to  the  neighboring 
village  in  the  evening.  Three  young- 
er children  were  on  the  way  to  the 
ago  when  the  home  wouKI  seem  nlow 
at  times,  and  the  mother  had  the  cer- 
tainty lying  ahead  of  her  of  some 
lonesome  hours  and  continuing  hard 
work. 

What  a  Car  Did 

I  did  not  know  that  an  automobile, 
low-priced  but  dependable,  could 
transform  life  so  much  until  in  even- 


ings I  saw  it  on  the  road.  There  w*. 
the  boy,  the  three  younger  childrea' 
the  father  and,  most  important  in  my 
reckoning,  the  hard-worked  and  de- 
voted mother.  There  was  room  f.)r 
all,  there  was  no  extra  expense  fot 
the  one  who  was  always  puttia» 
others'  interests  ahead  of  her  own 
and  the  chance  of  being  left  on  th- 
home  sidetrack  through  habit  fadej 
out.  She  was  among  those  present 
when  some  going  was  to  be  done 
The  whole  family  was  throw  n  togeth- 
er for  its  enjoyment  after  the  days 
work  was  over,  friends  weie  .^een  ani 
life  was  a  lot  better. 

Other   Satisfactions 

Even  in  the  casual  way  that  the 
survey  was  being  conducted  there 
was  evidence  that  the  "stHnd.Trd  jt 
living"  was  being  raised.  A  te!*- 
phone  wire  was  run  back  to  th^ 
house.  When  a  mother  and  childre:i 
are  not  held  close  to  the  home  all  th* 
time,  the  clothing  must  be  more  like 
that  of  friends.  One  feel.-^  ricl.er 
when  riding  in  a  car  than  he  does  at 
home,  as  I  have  mentioned  before 
and  some  labor-saving  devices  that 
others  were  buying  became  a  matter 
of   course. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  little  tou 
much  pork,  and  not  quite  enough 
lamb,  in  the  food  rations  to  satisfy 
a  scientific  observer,  and  a  little  lar- 
ger slice  of  the  income  should  go  in- 
to the  midget  golf,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  supper  dishes  are  left  some 
evenings,  which  was  a  most  repre- 
hensible thing  under  the  old  order. 
It  is  probable  tl»at  the  money  spent 
for  gas  could  have  been  used  fur  fer- 
tilizer with  financial  profit.  Granting 
all  this  and  more,  I  think  the  mother 
is  less  concerned  with  compari.son  of 
her  situation  with  that  of  some  towTi 
folks  than  she  is  with  comparison  01 
her  present  lot  with  what  was  facing  | 
her. 

I  submit  the  results  of  this  per- 
sonally conducted  survey  to  my  older 
readers  as  something  encouraging  to 
agriculture  and  country  life.  1  should 
not  expect  younger  readers  to  under- 
stand. 

Farm   Legislation 

Announcements  are  coming  of  bills  I 
to   be   offered    in    the    Congress  next 
December  for  the  "relief"  of  the  far- 1 
mer.     We   shall    have   the   whole  sit- 
uation discussed,  but  not  to  a  finish 
Again  in  the  interest  of  clear  think- 
ing let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  » I 
no  way  of  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
another    nation    and     getting    away 
with   it.    More   than   a  dozen  nations 
are  counteracting  the  effect.-;  of  some 
of  our  tariffs,  and  if  we  try  to  unload 
surpluses  to  the  detriment  of  farmers 
of  other  countries  these  countries  can 
protect    themselves    in    varinu.'^  ways 
that  will  do  us   more  harm  than  we 
can  do  them.     We  now  havo  gained 
considerable   ill-will,   and   are  on  th? 
road  to  gain  more,  and  ill-will  means  | 
less  business  with  them,  and  loss  bus- 
iness     means      harder      tinir.>     here 
Times    are    hard    enough    riphl  now 
and  we  need  better  home  markets  anJ  I 
not  poorer  ones.    Some  things  we  can 
do,    and    are   doing,    that    are   in  our 
interest    without   violating   any  sense 
of  fairness,  and  any  nation  that  goa  | 
beyond  that  turns  out  to  be  the  los" 

O 


Cooperative  Conferonce 

THE  fifth  annual  conference  of  m^-i  | 
and  women  interested  iti  fiinw- 
cooperative  as.soclations  will  •"  *"*' 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  Novi  inber  20 
21  and  22.  On  the  program  will  ap- 1 
pear  prominent  leaders  of  i<"  perativo 
activities  in  Pennsylvania  an  I  nearh) 


states.    The  program  it.self  (!■  I's 


with 


membership  problems  and  pspon"'' 
bilitles,  association  finan  ■•  ■  ^md  "' 
.suits  of  research  work  cond  1  '''^  """^ 
ing  the  past  year  on  varlon-*  ph"*  | 
of  cooperative  activity. 
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Engineering 

Ky  K.  I'.  BL.\SING.\ME 

DUE  to   the  diy  season  with  con- 
sequent shortage  of  corn  and  sil- 
age, livestock  feed  is  going  to  be  at  a 
premium  this  winter.    It  requires  heat 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  to 
the  body  heat  of  the  animal.    The  only 
source  "f  heat  production  by  the  ani- 
mal is  through  feed.  i 
Possibly  water  tank  heaters  at  the  ! 
bam  would  be  advantageous  this  sea-  ! 
jon.    One    must    remember,    however. 
the  fire  hazard  and   take   precaution 
not  to  have  the  heater  too  close  to  in- 
flammable material. 

•  *     * 

Leaky  Roofs 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  prepara- 
tions for  mending  leaky  roofs.  Re- 
cently the  school  board  at  State  Col- 
lege contracted  with  a  firm  to  cover 
an  old  slate  roof  on  the  grade  school 
buildinjr  with  what  looks  like  a  tar  or 
asphalt  preparation.  This  material  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years.  It  i.-=  melt- 
ed before  being  applied  to  the  roof  and 
the  weather  must  not  be  too  cold  or 
too  hot  for  best  results.  If  the  weather 
i?  too  hot.  such  as  was  common  this 
summer,  the  material  will  not  haiden 
properly  and  will  tend  to  flow  off  the 
roof.  On  the  other  hand,  extremely 
cold  weather  will  prevent  this  re  ofing 
preparation  flowing  into  all  the  cracks. 
However,  there  is  ample  time  during 
the  year  when  this  roof  patching  ma- 
terial can  be  applied  with  satisfaction. 

*  •     • 

Sprayer  for  Whitewash 

DC  W.,  Clarion  county.  Pennsyl- 
•  vania,  made  inquir>'  about 
?prayinp  buildings  with  whitewash. 

Mr.  H  H.  Hostetter,  Lebanon  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  has  a  ten-row  potato  spray- 
er mounted  on  a  truck,  the  spray 
pump  of  which  is  operated  by  a  power 
take-off  from  the  tnick  engine.  Mr. 
Hostetter  has  used  the  spray  outfit 
for  spraying  90  acres  of  potatoes  each 
■seek  this  season  and  whitewashing 
<rom  three  to  five  dairy  barns.  In  ad- 
dition he  does  considerable  shade  tree 
and  orchard  spraying.  This  is  a  good 
record  and  when  the  spraying  sea- 
son is  over  the  tank  and  pump  are 
removed,  making  the  truck  available 
for  hauling. 

The  -.vhitewash  fornmla  employed 
by  Mr.  Hostetter  is  150  pounds  of 
fresh  .^laked  lime,  100  gallon."  of 
'ater  and  five  pounds  of  melted 
starch. 

*  *     « 

Lnderground  Pipes  in  Tile 

A  READER  asks  about  the  advis- 
ability of  laying  an  undergrotmd 
Pip<  in  drainage  tile  or  in  sawdu.<=t. 
As  far  as  I  can  see.  neither  of  these 
aiethod.s  will  give  any  particular  vahic- 
in  either  protecting  the  pipe  against 
freezing  or  protecting  it  against  nist. 
^  fact,  I  would  judge  that  the  use  of 
sawdust  would  cause  the  pipe  to  rust 
"lore  rapidly. 

I  believe  the  only  advantage  one 
*ould  get  from  laying  the  pipe  in  tile 
l^'ould  be  that  it  would  permit  one 
■0  disconnect  the  tile  and  ptdl  it  out 
m  case  of  trouble. 

However,  if  one  will  lay  the  {.ipe 
about  six  feet  imderground  and  u 
^■«ry  Cold  weather  will  .scatter  straw 
•r  hay  or  com  fodder  along  on  top 
'^  the  ground  over  the  pipe.  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  have  any  trouble  tiom 
•'Wilng.  Strawy  manure  is  also  good 
"f  thi.s  purpose.       I.  W.  Dickerson. 

•  *     • 

Blrds-eye  Maple  Markings 

A  HKADER  asks  whether  the  pe- 
**  culiar  markings  in  birds-eye 
'['•pie  which  give  it  that  name  are 
•u*  to  holes  which  birds  have  made 
'"  'he  trees  and  later  grown  over.  A 
'f  as  1  can  find  out  this  is  calle<l  biid.- 
•■Jf  maple  becau.se  .«ome  one  fan»ieil 
■'*'  the  knot  with  the  peruliai  mniU- 
'bgs  around  it  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
f*afanee  of  a  birds  eye  and  not  be- 
cause the  birds  had  anvthing  to  do  I 
*Th  .'■tarting  the  injury!     I.  \V.  D. 


PENNSVL VANIA       FARMER 

IjOJD  J-^6C  says: 

"I  make  my  own  farm-relief  by 
cutting  down  feed  costs  a  third 
with  a  Letz  Roughage  MilF" 


Wherenxr  you  fee  a  feed-lot  belly-deep  in  old  stalks  and 
trampled  hay.  you  will  fint]  a  farmer  losing  a  quarter  or  even 
a  half  of  hif  roughajie  and  grain.  He  could  save  that  wasted 
feed  and  turn  it  into  milk  and  meat — with  the  help  of  u  I,«tz 
Roughage  Mill. 

With    threshinj:    machinedike   eapacity    ihr    T.Ptz    Roajrhage 
Mill  grinds  fodder  and  hay  into  fine  hits. 
Stock  clean  up  their  feed,  instead  of  rcat- 
tering  it  over  the  lot. 

Another  thing  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill 
does  is  to  grind  grain — lO^'r  to  3()<"f  of 
which  18  not  diges'ted  when  fed  whole.  It 
docs  this  at  the  same  time  it  grinds  the 
roughage. 

.\nd,  if  you  wish,  the  Letz  will  mix  this 
roughage  and  grain  thoroughly  into  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  feed  —  a  ration 
that  will  bring  you  the  most  in  meat  and 
milk — a  balancrd  ration  from  the  grain 
and  roughage  grown  right  on  your  ovfn 
farm.  The  Letz  and  one  man  do  all  these 
jobs  in  one  operation. 

If  you  feed  four  or  more  dairy  cowe. 
twenty  or  more  eteerp.  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  hogs  or  sheep,  you  can  cut 
feed  costs  with  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill. 

Letz  Roughage  Mills  have  brought 
farm-relief  to  a  hundred  thousand  farm- 
ers.   More  than  *even  thousand  of  them 
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have  reecnily  wrilten  us  and  we  have 
put  their  fetters  into  an  inleresting  book. 
\  copy  will  he  sent  you — free — if  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  below — and 
mail  at  onee. 

What   u  hundred   thousand   famit-rti  say   th<> 
Ia-Iz  Roughage  Mill  will  do 

1.  Iiinreaae  tbr  fee<liii(  valur  iif  h<>rae-(T»t>n  rciip*  ■  fiturlh 
tuahalfky  rmrullinff,  Kriiidinf  ttiiii  niiiing  them  iiitt,  pal- 
atalile,  well-balaiiccd  ralniria. 

2.  Makr  bf.nie.grtiwn  ffte*!  g,>  farther  and  *mve  the  cs|icni« 
**f  liuyiitf  hich-|fri4'.#-d,  ready -iDiird  ouiH:ciilratcB. 

.1.  KnaLlc  a  farmer  1.,  fretj  a  fi.urth  t<i  a  half  ii»t»re  at«M-k  ..ii 
rtie  kanie  fiuinlier  i>f  ai-rrn. 

4.  Kedure  titt-  i^uai  of  lirodiii-titiii  ,,f  milk  aud  meat  25  tu  .".'I 
),rr  crnl  and  keep  livnalcn-k  healthier. 

a.  iJiil  ibe  f-.«iHt  Iff  farm  work  thr«HiKli  frwir  i.fierati'iii*  and 
Itih  \oinir  at  fce*jifi(  tiiiit^. 


'I'hrrf  it  a  tiwe  *ind  st^tf  'tj  l^z  Huuflhutt*'  \tiU  Jttr  mvry  furm.    \f#iv  h^  had  tcith  rxhoMst 

fan  aiu//fW  CfMniitr  uttut-hf^.  f'uriUitt4M^ly  uiU  ihr  dairymun  fitui  ciW   t.eiz  Mitl  u  prv^- 

ubU  tmujhtru!,  utih  pruduition  and  prtju  depntdent  upon  concentrmvd  feidntfi 

.,{1 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 
LETZ  MANLFACTl  RING  COMPANY 
103.)  Ea»t  Road.  Crown  Point.  Indiana 


W  ..n.i    /or    mikiiiK    nm^tun^ 
undftain  iniu u  tmtanctd  ration 


Farm  homes 
that  are  castles 


You  can  tell  the  farm  home  which  is  a  castk* 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a 
mansion  to  be  sure.  But  always  imposing, 
impressive.  Large,  sunshiny  rooms  in  the 
midst  of  broad  acres  and  open  fields.  Ex- 
panse of  ground,  fresh  country  air.  Neat 
trimmings  and  landscaping  which  add  dig- 
nity to  the  house. 

You  know  before  you  enter  that  the  owner 
has  a  certain  soundness  of  thinking  usually 
called  business  sense.  Always  on  ^uard 
against  waste.  And  usually  the  housewife 
tells  you  that  thrifts-care  and  scrutiny  at 
the  time  of  buying — bought  those  extra- 
which  T.ake  the  inside  seem  so  complete. 
For.  she  adds,  they  read  the  advertisements. 


Reading  the  adveriisement>.  tells  you  what 
to  buy  and  how  to  get  most  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  A  dozen  needs  arise  on  your 
farm  every  week.  Knowing  which  machine 
which  tools,  which  automobile,  which  suite 
of  furniture,  which  cooking  fuel  is  the  best 
for  the  price  you  pay,  will  save  money  other- 
wise thrown  away.  Perhaps  as  little  as 
twenty-five  cents  a  week — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred  dollars   a    single   purchase. 

You  can  beautify  your  home — make  a  real 
castle  out  of  it — with  money  saved  in  buy- 
ing advertised  goods.  When  you  buy  mer- 
chandise advertised  by  name,  you  get  pur- 
chase value  in  the  greatest  degree  from  tvery 
dollar  spent. 


It  pays  to  read  advertising 
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bar* 


icatt 


ba»* 


tare-  «  ^"''^.Vie  «^'^ 


ttpTCtWt^ 


Listen  to  the  Weed  Tire  Chain  Radio  Program  every 
Friday  evening  commencing  Kovember  7.  Tune  in 
at  8:30  Eastern  Stamlard  Time,  7:30  Central  Stand- 
ard Time,  over  the  Columbia  Brf>adca»ting  Syatem. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


CluRSk 


\ 


\  \ 

"Doing  Without" 

MAY  COST  YOU  MORE  THAN 
LEADCLAD 


Putting  up  with  a  leaky  roof  cr  putting  on 
ordinary  cheap  roofing  it  no  savini;.  Paint- 
ing and  repair  costs  soon  mount  up.  You 
actually  save  money  by  putting  on  Lcadclad. 
It  outlasts  two  or  three  ordinary  roofs  because 
it  is  protected  by  a  heavy  coating  of  PURE 
LEAD  and  LEADCLAD  won't  rust.  Put 
on  Leadclad  and  you  have  weatherproof, 
stormtight.  lightning  and  fireproof  protection. 

Your  dealer  uill  show  you  samfilei'and  prices       Ask  ^" 


llM)C\uM> 


Manufactured  Sslcljr  hr 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


;'  - 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


E  have  had  this  year  the 
most  gorgeous  flower  gar- 
den we  have  ever  had. 
thanks  to  the  work  and  persistency  of 
an  energetic  wife.  I  take  no  credit 
for  it.  because  I  do  not  merit  any.  It 
was  a  discouraging  prospect  during 
the  dry,  hot  weather  of  July,  but  after 
rain  came  the  plants  jumped  ahead 
and  have  outdone  themselves  in  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  riotous  col- 
ors. The  result  seems  to  more  than 
repay  the  flower  loving  gardener  in 
the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
blooms. 

*     *     * 

Among  the  most  beautiful  now, 
October  1.  are  the  dahlias  and  cos- 
mos. We  bought  one  dozen  dahlia 
bulbs  last  spring  from  a  flower  lover 
and  have  for  the  first  time  a  real 
dahlia  display,  even  though  the  plants 
were  not  trained  as  professional  grow- 
ers train  them.  For  the  finest  and 
biggest  dahlia  blooms  one  should 
pinch  off  the  side  buds  as  they  ap- 
pear, leaving  only  the  central  flower. 

•  *     * 

A  few  people,  and  most  of  them 
are  women,  are  bom  with  a  natural 
love  of  flowers.  Many  others  admire 
them,  but  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
plant  and  care  for  them.  Most  farm 
homes  would  be  improved  at  little 
cost  by  a  proper  planting.  Many  per- 
ennials are  well  adapted  to  home  dec- 
oration and  fit  in  well  for  those  who 
do  not  care  to  work  regularly  through 
the  summer  in  order  to  raise  annuals. 

•  *     • 

But  my  encomiums  on  flower  rais- 
ing would  not  be  complete  and  pos- 
sibly not  just  if  I  did  not  mention  our 
daughter's  success  with  flowers  at 
Neshaminy  Gardens  proper.  Over  a 
long  season  her  garden  has  been 
blooming  profusely,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  in  her  the  same  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  that  is  so  re- 
freshing in  her  mother,  a  trait  that 
helps  to  -soothe  the  nerves  and  rest 
the  body  for  those  who  possess  it. 

•  *     • 

Well,  my  reputation  is  really  at 
stake  at  last!  As  long  as  one  is  uxk- 
ed  for  verbal  advice  or  opinion  only, 
one  can  .so  word  the  answer  that  i*. 
may  be  side-stopped  if  neces.sary.  But 
when  one  is  asked  to  perform  a  deed, 
the  act  is  final  and  there  is  no  evad- 
ing the  result.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  I  h.-ive  written  on  two  different 
occasions  about  successful  "water 
witching"  to  locate  a  well.  The  last 
time  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  al- 
though I  tried  to  make  light  of  it, 
and  stated  that  I  .saw  no  reason  why 
such  a  process  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously, I  probably  carried  conviction 
in  writing  of  my  success. 

•  •     • 

I  received  a  telephone  Invitation  the 
other  day  to  go  to  a  man's  farm  and 
show  him  where  to  have  a  well  drill- 
ed. I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  was  half 
in  fun  in  writing  of  it.  but  he  said.  "I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  something 
in  it,  and  I  believe  you  can  do  It.  So 
please  come  over  and  locate  water 
for  me."  Then  I,  like  the  parrot,  re- 
alized that  I  had  talked  too  much;  so 
I  went.  After  I  had  finished  perform- 
ing the  mysterious  rite,  and  the  "in- 
dications" were  checked  and  double- 
checked,  the  man  stuck  a  peg  in  and 
.«aid  he  would  tell  the  well  driller  to 
start  right  there.  I  shall  .sleep  better 
when  the  man  telephones  me  that 
water  has  been  foimd. 

•  *     « 

Our  orchards,  both  peach  and  ap- 
ple, have  boon  noglected  this  year. 
We  have  not  had  p.ny  continuous 
faim  work  dono  tlii.s  season,  for  rea- 
sons given  befdip,  and  It  \.->  diffinill 
to  keep  the  small  and  les.i  import.int 
work  done  as  it  should  be  unless  Iheic 
is  a  regular  program  carried  llii'tugii 


But  we  promise  ourselves  that  next 
year  we  shall  do  better.  The  plan  now 
is  to  give  the  apple  orchard  another 
year  of  cultivation  and  then  sow  it 
down  to  alfalfa.  Since  half  of  the 
trees  are  Staymen  I  believe  that 
highest  color  will  be  secured  by  the 
sod  treatment. 

*     *     * 

When  the  cool  weather  begins  I  am 
always  carried  back  to  the  time  when 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  fall 
for  winter  meetings  for  farmers.  Call 
it  fogylsm  if  you  like,  but  I  am  surfe 
there  was  a  more  enthusiastic  farm 
and  rural  spirit  existing  in  the  days 
when  there  were  more  local  faiin 
meetings  held.  Of  course  there  is 
more  scientific  knowledge  and  more 
productive  methods  practiced  now 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  something 
else — something  that  is  vitally  neces- 
sary— that  is  lacking.  This  "some- 
thing" must  be  restored  to  farm  life 
before  we  shall  have  the  old  time 
peace  and  contentment  that  typified 
rural  communities  a  generation  ago. 
Frequent  agricultural  meetings  in 
which  all.  old  and  young  alike,  took 
part,  aided  greatly  in  making  such  a 
spirit.  Yes,  I  refer  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned farmers'  institutes  and  the 
Grange  meetings,  such  as  they  used 
to  be. 


Friendly  j^;. 
Talks       ^""' 


How  much  have  we  helped" 
"The  world  is  not  growing  any 
better.  Seems  to  me  it  i.-^  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  We  never 
did  read  so  many  awful  stories  as  are 
in  the  papers  today.  Muidor.s.  sui- 
cides, graft,  theft  and  even  in  the  best 
society  everything  seems  rotten:" 

Hold  on  a  minute.  When  we  say 
that,  do  we  grive  a  single  th'-.ight  to 
this  question,  "How  much  am  1  doing 
to  make  things  better"?  X'W  that 
gets  right  down  to  the  heart  4  t-hiug'* 
EJverybody  knows  there  aio  a  guod 
many  things  in  society  which  are  not 
as  they  should  be.  But  It  i.s  very  ea.'^y 
to  let  responsibility  slip  olf  our  fhoul- 
ders  and  say,  "It  is  nothing  to  me." 

When  we  are  passing  owr  our 
fields  if  we  see  a  little  apple  tree  that 
Is  sending  out  a  branch  where  it 
ought  not  to  be,  out  conie.s  our  jack- 
knife  and  away  goes  the  stiagglins 
growth.  Are  we  doing  that  in  thini- 
that  relate  to  our  own  lives  ^  Are  ■.><' 
cutting  off  the  growths  that  do  n -t 
help  but  do  harm?  Indiftcionce  to 
the  world's  best  good  is  a  tl.iiig  th.it 
ought  to  go.  Lotting  the  I'oys  and 
girls  of  our  own  homes  grow  up  *'''' 


is  another.    It  will  not  do  to  .say. 


lot  my  boys  do  as  they  want  to.  They 
have  got  to  meet  the  worll  They 
will  come  out  all  right.  " 

Has  the  situation  In  your  neigh- 
borhood no  appeal  to  you  ■'■'1  '""^ 
Then  we  are  not  good  citizc.i-.  'I  '^ 
the  right  and  privilege  of  'i^  »'■  ^'^ 
live  right  in  our  own  homo.s.  11111  o'"" 
neighbors  have  a  claim  on  u.'  OJr 
responsibility  does  not  end  ;'t  'M'  ""'' 
fence  between  our  land  aji  '.  thou  • 
"But  I  don't  believe  in  sti.  auij?  '■•'^' 
nose  into  other  folks'  businc-i  '"*'•' 
Is  all  right.  You  do  not  haw  to  j''^ 
that  to  live  on  a  high  Icv.l.  l"  ''^' 
hono.st  and  true  and  kind  t  >  ov;.-- 
body  !ind  to  load  your  boy;*  :■;"'  ^''  " 
along  the  wime  load.  The  bettor '..i^''- 
iind  the  better  citizen  you  I't'  -^^ 
more  you  aie  helping  to  u:^'<i<!  ^^ 
woild  better,  and  how  the  "'  ''  "' 
.Much  living! 


Lore  readers  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  farm  paper 
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The  Desert  a  Source  of  Wealth 


il 


r  is  not  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  import- 
ance of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  affairs  of  Chile. 
particularly  in  the  financial  affairs.  Our  coun- 
1  ms  re.sources  are  so  great,  its  industries  so  va- 
ried,  its  sources  of  national  revenue  so  numerous. 
Djat  wc  tan  hardly  comprehend  what  this  one 
hiis  meant  to  this  little  nation.  Maybe  we 
a  lA-ltcr  idea  of  it  by   remembering  that 


pioduct 

can  ge'  -  -  ,  , 

it  has  mtr.  an  international  is.sue,  determmed  by 
war  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  national  treas- 
m  an  a\.  cage  of  about  40  per  cent  of  its  total 
income;  ari'!  that  it  remains  not  only  a  leading  in- 
dustry bi.i  one  on  which  the  country's  credits 
jbroad  must  largely  depend.  For  the  volume  of 
Chdean  t-x,>oit  tracie  fluctuates  largely  with  the 
shipments  of  nitrates  to  other  countries.  Herein 
aresorao  i.ut  not  all  of  the  reasons  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  nitrate,  for  the  concern 
iboiit  the  industry's  future,  and  for  the  attention 
given  to  those  who  are  interested  in  its  u.se  in 
agricultur.'  Herein  too  are  the  reasons  for  the 
Usue  of  .-pecial  stamps  In  commemoration  of  the 
cratenarv  of  nitrate,  stamps  of  15,  23  and  70  cen- 
tav6s.  bearing  the  motto  "Salltre  significa  pros- 
ptridad '  and  figures  emblematical  of  abundance  of 
foxi  foi  the  nations  which  use  It. 

The  tax  of  $12  per  ton  on  the  exportation  of  ni- 
trate ha>  been  abolished,  as  stated  in  an  earlier 
imicle:  but  under  the  arrangement  whereby  Chile 
holds  DO  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  the  new  com- 
pany with  its  modern  and  economical  system  of 
production  the  government  will  still  secure  large 
revenues  from  its  nitrate  deposits-  now  estimated 
4t  2.500  million  tons,  but  perhaps  underestimated 
because  not  yet  thoroughly  explored. 

All  From  a  Desert 

Let  us  remember  that  all  this  nitrate  comes 
from  a  desert  where  grows  no  blade  of  grass,  no 
shruo  and  no  tree,  a  land  apparently  so  barren 
that  the  uninformed  might  readily  consider  it  ab- 
»olutely  worthless.  Judging  by  Its  appearance  the 
more  of  .such  land  a  nation  has  the  worse  for  that 
Mtion:  but  if  that  land  were  not  rainless  there 
»ould  be  no  nitrogen  in  It.  and  no  copper  either 
vhere  that  metal  lies  in  a  form  soluble  in  water. 
Tile  de.sftt  i:;  a  source  of  wealth  to  Chile,  like- 
^-ii*  to  other  lands  which  use  its  stored  fertility 
to  increase  the  production  of 
'ood  for  man  and  beast. 

The  grt  it  day,  el  dia  del  sal- 
itre,  the  official  centenary 
'^y-  came  on  Monday,  July 
2!.«t.  A  gymnastic  display  by 
to  schonl  children  of  San- 
%o  was  the  principal  fea- 
'"Jreof  the  forenoon.  We  saw 
•  host  of  school  children. 
^''h  of  public  and  private 
«:hools.  and  they  looked 
"i^ch  lik.'  those  of  similai 
*?«  in  ..Uier  coimtries.  The 
wiit'irni  worn  by  the  pupils 
'f  privatr  scho<»ls  reminded 
'""•«  of  those  of  similar 
Hhdols  in  Britain. 

The  afternoon  began  with 
'feception  by  the  President 
^f  Chile.  Don  Carlos  Ibanez 
^*l  Canipo.  This  was  held  at 
'•>«  MoK.la.  the  President's 
Wato  Then,  at  the  College 
"'  Agii,  ,;|ture  of  the  Uni- 
'^*''^ity.  was  held  the  cere- 
«>f;ny  „f  dedication,  the  un- 
*"'%  of  a  bronze  tablet 
'^"'nmemoiating  the  Cente- 
■'"no  ,),.)  salitrc  or  the  coti- 

wary    ,,f    nitrate.      A     few 

r*ech..s  were  made,  com- 
"I'ndably  brief,  all  in  Span- 
"'>  «cf  pi  the  one  made  by 
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our  Dr.  Lipman.  A  hymn  was  sung  by  the  school 
children  and  the  students,  a  military  band  played 
well  as  such  bands  usually  do,  the  President  and 
his  party  departed  and  the  rest  of  the  distinguish- 
ed company  posed  for  a  photograph  before  leaving 
lor  another  reception.  The  tablet  is  an  artistic 
work  in  bronze  which  I  cannot  reproduce,  but  it 
hears  the  following  words: 
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Inaugurada  el  21  de  Julio  de  19M  en  commemor- 
acion  del  centenurU.  de  la  primera  exportacion  de 
salitre:  sieiido  rro.-^idente  de  la  Republica  don 
Curlo.s  Ibanez  del  Cumpo:  Mini.stro  de  Fomento 
don  Eniiliano  Busto.x;  y  presidenie  de  la  Asociacion 
de  Productores  de  Salitre,  don  Francisco  M. 
Jeflerey, 


That  evening  was  held  the  official  banquet  given 
by  President  Ibanez  at  the  Moneda,  his  official 
residence.  The  table  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  with 
its  flowers,  glasses  and  plate.  Our  party  was 
judicioiisly  mixed  with  our  Chilean  friends,  my 
seat  being  near  the  head  of  the  table  and  directly 
opposite  ex-President  Figureoa.  He  and  I  con- 
versed in  a  rather  limited  way.  and  thus  my  other 
neighbors,  for  we  had  not  a  large  amount  of  a 
common  language-  English  in  one  ca.«e  and 
French  in  another.  But  we  enjoyed  what  we  could 
understand  and  laughed  about  what  we  couldn't. 
Senor  Figureoa  honored  me  by  smoking  a  Pitts- 
burgh stogie  and  pronouncing  it  very  mild,  and  as- 
suring me  that  he  would  never  forget  that  occa- 
sion. Our  boys  declared  that  he  couldn't  forget 
the  stogie,  was  glad  he  had  lived  through  his 
.smoke,  etc..  but  I'm  sure  he  was  sincere,  and  I 
a  in  too  in  saj-ing  that  he  is  a  fine  man  and  worthy 
of  the  respect  paid  him  wherever  he  goes. 

The  speeches  at  this  dinner  were  brief,  our  sen- 
timents being  expressed  in  excellent  English  and 
with  proper  dignity  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Soule-  and  he 
had  some  dignity  left  for  future  occasions.  If  I 
lemember  aright  a  cocktail,  three  varieties  of 
wine  and  a  cordial  comprised  the  liquid  portion  of 
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this  official  feast,  but  there  was  no  visible  effect 
of  the  .same  on  the  behavior  of  any  one.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  but  cheerful  and  a  fine  dinner 
amid  exqiiisite  flowers  and  beautiful  table  appoint- 
ments should  be  a  cheerful  occasion. 

There  was  one  modest  man  at  this  banquet  who 
received  more  attention,  and  deserved  more,  than 
any  other  except  the  President.  This  was  Don 
Santiago  Humberstone.  now  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  He  is  of  English  birth  and  in  his  youth  was 
an  as.sociate  of  Sir  William  Crookes.  He  came  to 
South  America  about  sixty  years  ago  as  a  young 
chemist  and  is  now  known  as  the  father  of  the 
nitrate  industry.  His  important  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments have  always  been  given  freely  to  this 
industry  and  he  holds  a  .secure  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people  even  if  his  plants  lose  their  identity 
in  the  big  nitrate  company  or  his  method  is  sup- 
planted by  another.  He  wore,  for  the  first  time, 
at  this  banquet  the  decoration  awarded  him  by 
the  Chilean  government  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices to  the  industry  and  the  country. 

President  Jefferey  on  another  occasion,  in  re- 
viewing the  names  of  men  who  deserved  recog- 
nition, said:  "Especially  I  salute  Don  Santiago 
Humberstone,  the  ever  youthful  patriarch,  the  in- 
defatigable vanquisher  of  the  pampa,  who  has 
come  to  share  with  us  the  recollections  of  a  life 
of  great  industry,  to  him  mingled  with  the  mem- 
ories of  his  own  lifetime,  so  full  of  hard  work  and 
Interesting  perseverance."  We  left  Mr.  Humber- 
stone at  Antofagasta,  with  many  memories  of 
what  he  had  told  us  of  the  development  of  this 
industry  and  of  South  America  in  general. 

The  New   System 

The    new   deal    in    the    nitrate    industry    means 
much  to  Chile  in  a  financial  way.    It  will  probably 
mean   much  to  several   seaports   in   several   ways. 
The  old  system  of  production  was  In  many  small 
plants  and   required   thousands  of  men.    The  new 
system  is  in  a  few  large  plants  and  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  hundreds  do  the  work  which  once   re- 
quired thousands.    Instead  of  shipping  from  many 
ports  as  In  a  scattered  industry  only  a  few  ports 
will    be    used,    those    near    the    great    oflclnas    or 
plants.    The   cities   at    the   unused  ports   are   now 
.shrinking  instead  of  growing.    At  all  of  these  ports 
men  and  women  came  aboard 
with   their   household   goods, 
moving  to  some  other  place. 
The        industrial        change 
which  reduces  the  number  of 
workers,     concentrates     pro- 
duction in  a  few  large  plants 
and    centralizes    shipping    is 
going    to    make    hard    times 
for    some    towns    and    many 
that  dwell  therein,  but  in  the 
end    it    will   be   good   for   the 
country  as  a   whole   and  for 
other  countries  too.    For  ulti- 
mately   all    economies    h.Tve 
good     effects,     even     thotigh 
they     create     cuirent     hard- 
ships.   Mr.  Humberstone  and 
I  were  disciissing  the  future 
of  Tqiiique.  ftU'merly  a  groat 
shipping  port  but  now  about 
to   lose   its   nitrate    business. 
He    said    that    he    had    seen 
thirty   ships   in    that   bay   at 
one  time  instead  of  the  three 
we    saw    before    us,    and    he 
foresaw   dull    times   for   that 
city;     but     he    believed    also 
that  it  Would  recover  in  time 
and    find   something   to   take 
the  place  of  its  lost  business. 
1  cite  this   merely  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  optimism  that 
I  Continued  on  page  28.) 
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ON  OTHER  FEEDS 

LIIjEK.VL  inaiketiii}^  oi  pijjs  and  light 
ho,cfs  \va^  jjenerally  expected  thi<  fall  in 
con.-equcnoe  of  the  shorta;.,fe  in  the  ci>rn  crr>i). 
Thu.-  far  ihi-  expectation  lias  ii't  heen  real- 
ized, altluiugh  comparatively  few  hea\  \  hoq;- 
are  cominLj  forward.  Evidently  the  pijjs  arc- 
yoing  to  'ic  fed  to  marketalde  weijjhts  on 
either  feeds  than  corn.  Oat.-,  wheat,  rye  and 
liark-y  will  make  a  }.i;:reater  proportion  i:>t  the 
Country'-  pork  this  year  than  ever  before. 


SURPLUS  DWINDLES 

AXi*-iHT--\I.\KE  i^  a  docile  nag  when 
daylight  comc-.  Specters  vanish  with 
the  dark.  Scarcely  a  branch  of  farming  has 
escaped  the  Cold  -weat  induced  hy  visions  of 
a  crushing  -urpiu-  in  late  years,  yet  relief  ha> 
ahvays  arriveil  before  the  calamity  tell.  The 
latest  bnrilen  to  remove  itself  is  in  the  dairy 
busine--.  Warehouse  holdings  on  Septcmlier 
first,  reduced  to  Viutter  ec|uivalent.  amounted 
to  29.C»f*<),iOi  ])onnds,  which  is  con>iderab!i' 
relief  fn.r.i  the  50.(X)0.000  pounds  last  Jan 
uary,  altliough  -till  enough  to  curb  undue  ex- 
uberance. The  one  re<leeniing  feature  of  all  tli  • 
thing-  which  threaten  to  ruin  agriculture  i- 
tli.tt  they  <!on't  live  up  to  their  full  promise-. 


FRIENDLESS 

Wil.l»  garlic  i-  one  of  several  weeds  to 
have  the  searchlight  of  science  turned 
II  on  their  nefarious  ways  some  time  in  the 
nebulou-  future.  The  life  history  and  genetic 
j.  weakne--e-  of  the-e  crop  com|)etitor-  will  l>e 
laid  bare  if  tentati\e  plans,  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  .Xt^riculture  at  the  in-tigatioii 
of  the  Xatioiial  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
carried  out.  The  I  liamber  by  choosing  weeds 
for  its  offensive  n-ed  rare  judgment  in  pick- 
ing on  .something  which  has  no  friemls.  Most 
t)thtr  "farm  i>roblem.-"  have  two  or  more 
sides  and  -undry  angles,  but  public  and  pri- 
vate (•pinion  agrees  in  condemning  weed- 
Many  farmer-  will  al<o  agree  that  if  anything 
can  be  doiK-  ;ibout  g;irlic  the  time  is  ri]>e  or 
c  \er-vi'ie  to  know  al>out  it. 

RURAL  POLICE 

TUF.  :',\-;iuT-  of  South  Dakota  arc  .i-king 
for  a  -t.ite  jiolice  force  to  protect  their 
property  from  thieve-  who  travel  by  aut-- 
inol)ile.  F.very  -tate  needs  a  rural  police  force 
nowada\ -,  but  in  establi-hing  it  pro\i<ion 
-hould  bt;  madt'  to  keep  it  in  service  in  tin 
I  ountry.  '  >;herwi-c  s.iine  exerutixe  m,!\ 
lomc  along  u  ho  will  put  to  work  cNewhere 
;he  force  intended  to  protect  the  rural  <li- 
tricts.  Nn.itlier  -ngge-tiou  might  be  ma'"  to 
•  nr  reader-^,  nio-t  of  w  Ivnn  now  li;ive  the  -er\- 
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ice  of  rural  or  state  police.  Report  promptly 
to  head(|uarters  any  violation  of  law  and  get 
the  policemen  on  the  trail  of  the  criminals.  In 
other  Word-  make  use  of  the  state  police 
The\  are  maintained  and  trained  for  service 
an<l  are  alway-  rea<ly  to  gi\e  it. 

A  CONTRAST 

LK'I  tho.se  who  want  to  note  the  change 
in  t>  pe  of  farm  animals  take  a  look  at 
-ouie  <»ld  and  sdme  present-day  catalogues  or 
advertisements  of  the  Poland-riiina  hog. 
They  will  see  in  the  illustrations  of  forty  or 
more  years  ago  a  thick,  deep,  round,  straight - 
iiacked  hog  which  had  legs  but  modestly  con- 
cealed them.  And  they  will  see  at  the  present 
time  a  high-backed,  flatter  and  apparently 
-limmer  hog,  with  legs  so  long  as  to  suggest 
that  it  is  too  near  heaven  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  on  earth.  No  doubt  the  illustrations  ex- 
aggerate tlie  hogs'  characteristics  in  both  cas- 
e-.  but  they  do  indicate  a  great  change  in 
type.  Furthermore  that  change  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  great4.'r  usefulness,  for  the  old-time 
ideal  hog  wa-  of  the  type  that  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce twin-. 


TO  STUDY  LIVESTOCK  PROBLEMS 

THE  formation  of  an  Inter-.\merican  live- 
stock advi-ory  board  to  study  livestock 
problems  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  wa- 
recom mended  by  the  Inter-.\mcrican  Confer- 
ence on  .Xgriculture,  Forestry  and  .\nimal 
Industry,  which  wa-  held  last  month  at 
Washington.  Exchange  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  prompt  official  report  of  animal 
disease  outbreaks  are  cited  as  two  ways  in 
which  such  board  might  function  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  indu-try.  It  would  probably 
^oon  find  other  mean?  of  usefulness,  not  the 
least  of  which  would  be  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  better  understanding  which  always 
results  when  neighbors  get  together  and  talk 
over  their  mutual  problems.  An  exchange  of 
viewpoints  is  one  swap  in  which  both  parties 
profit. 


THE  BOND  PLAN 

THE  voter-  of  New  Jersey  arc  discussing 
a  $100,000,000  state  ix.nd  issue  on  which 
they  are  to  vote  November  4th.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  etTecting  the  following  im- 
provements: S^)5,0(X),0(.X)  for  highways,  $18,- 
(XX),CXX)  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
Sl(l,CKX).000  for  buildings  at  i)ublic  institu- 
tions, and  S7,000,0(>)  for  the  purchase  of 
watersheds  to  insure  a  supply  of  unj)olluted 
water  for  the  future.  There  is  no  <|uestion 
ai)<>ut  the  value  of  these  imi)roveinents  or 
the  need  for  them.  The  only  question  is 
whether  they  should  be  effected  and  paid  for 
in  this  way.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
farmers  of  the  state  would  have  opjKtsed  such 
a  plan,  but  experience  has  shown  the  a<lvan- 
tages  of  this  kin<l  of  financing  and  they  are 
now  largely  in  favor  of  it.  The  state's  credit 
is  good.  By  bonds  it  can  secure  money  at  a 
low  rate.  \\  ith  such  money  the  improve- 
ments may  be  had  ])roniptly  and  then  paid 
for  gradually.  Hy  a  few  adjustments  in  taxa- 
tion, incUuIing  an  increase  of  one  cent  per 
gallon  in  the  ga-oline  tax,  the  bonds  can  be 
carried  ancl  amortized.  The  question  then  is 
whether  the  pef>ple  wi-h  to  pay  -nch  ;i  rental 
;'i>r  the-e  improvements  and  get  them  prompt- 
ly, or  whether  they  want  t<>  wait  and  pay 
for  them  out  of  current  funds.  The  f.irmers 
I'f  the  -tate  are  going  to  vote  for  the  bond 
i--ue  because  they  <|o  not  want  to  wait  for 
tiie  roads  thev  need  now. 


NOT  A  PROBLEM? 

TIIE  Xation;il  l'ro\  i-ioiicr.  able  organ  of 
the  slaughtering  industry,  thinks  that 
only  the  incidental  hog  producer,  the  in-and- 
outer.  will  be  affected  by  the  feed  crop  short- 
.•'ge;  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  which  i-  stiff icient  for  "a  good  hog 
ci-oi)  -Mid  all   the   fat   rattle  the  trade   will  rib- 
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sorb";  and  that  "the  feed  problem  is  not  . 
problem  at  all."  We  wish  the  feed  problem 
could  be  cr)rrectly  so  classed,  but  the  fact  i« 
that  a  deficiency  in  our  greatest  feerl  croii 
creates  a  problem  regardless  of  supplies  f,i 
other  grains;  and  that  deficiency  will  be  felt 
later  in  the  numbers,  weights  and  cinclitinn 
of  animals  for  slaughter.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  supplies  of  these  animals  will  be.  or  the 
demand  either,  but  it  is  certain  that  i)ro(luc- 
tion  of  meats  cannot  be  v»hat  it  would  have 
been  with  plenty  of  corn.  In  all  pn'hahilitv 
this  coming  year's  crop  of  fat  stock  will  he 
short  in  numbers  and  weight,  with  -nlistan- 
tial  premiums  for  long-fe<l  or  fini-Iied  ani- 
mals. ~  . 


SUGAR  PRICE  CONTROL 

CUBA.XS  propose  to  withdraw  1.500,000 
tons  of  sugar  from  the  market  and  di.-- 
tribute  it  over  a  period  of  five  year-.  Thi- 
price-l)oosting  plan  contemplates  reimbur-ins; 
owners  ai  the  withdrawn  sugar  through  bank 
loan-  ba.sed  on  the  sugar  as  security,  rcachint; 
agreements  with  Java  and  other  prn.jucinfj 
countries  and  restricting  the  amount  of  sugar 
exported  to  the  L'nite<l  States  in  accordance 
with  consumption.  Judging  from  the  outfoinc 
of  similar  endeavors  in  other  countries  Cuban 
growers  must  regard  this  proposition  with 
more  hope  than  confidence.  England's  ex- 
perience with  rubber.  Brazil's  with  coffee  anii 
both  our  own  and  Canada's  with  wheat  have 
all  been  costly  ctmtributions  to  the  false  doc- 
trine of  artificial  price  control.  There  is  ni> 
apparent  reason  why  sugar  should  be  an  ex- 
ception nor  indication  that  Cuba's  plan,  ii 
carried  out.  would  benefit  any  one  so  much  a- 
its  competitor-  in  sugar-producing  sections 
of  this  countrv. 
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THEORY  AND  FACT 

THERE    are    some   theories   which  don't 
work    out    well    in    practice.     Theories 
which   are  contrary  to  human   nature  never 
do.    In  legislating  in  the  interest  of  labor  thf 
representatives    of    one    country    thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  provide  that  every 
employe  dischargetl  should  be  paid  a  month- 
wages.    If  that  was  good  why  not  go  farthn 
and  provide  that  every  employe  discharge'l 
should  have  a  month's  wages  for  every  year 
he  had  served  his  employers?  That  wa-  dom. 
and    the    result-    are    now    becoming   kn<v.v;i 
I-".mployes  of  long  service  are  working  f^r  di- 
charge    so    that    they    can    collect    a    lari: 
ami>unt  of  cash  at  one  time.    They   work  :i- 
little   as   possible,   they   fail   to  obey   iustnii 
tions.  they  do  everything  {)ossibIe  to  compel 
the  employer  t<i  di-charge  them,  and  be  trie- 
to  avoid   the  large  payment  necessary  if  "" 
(U)es  discharge  them.    The  result  is  that  con 
siderable   labor   is   inefficient   and   unprodiu 
live,  and  it  mu-t  be  productive  if  the  employ 
er  can  continue  to  pay  wages.    Regular  cm 
ployment.  year  after  year,  is  not  likel)   to  "  • 
the  rule  under  such  a  law. 

Before  we  comment  on  this  law  let  n-  '""'^ 
at  a  theory  our  own  lawmakers  have  enicted 
They  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  ha^^' 
stabilization  corjuirations  to  buy  up  the  -i"' 
plus  wheat  and  cotton  and  hohl  same  "ft  tli'" 
market.    So  the   corporations   are  autliori?*"! 
and  they   buy  large  (|uantities  of  the-e  coi" 
modities.     But    with    big   piles   of  wheat  an. 
cotton   in   sight  others   who   would   normals 
buy  ancl  hold  are  not  doing  so.  ;md  we  na^' 
in-ufficient   buying   to   absorb    the   selling  "' 
those   who   want   to  insure  their   future  pf'"'' 
by  he<lging.    .\nr|  this  will  be  the  ca-e  .i-  '""- 
a-   the  big  piles  of  commodities  are  b< ''' 
an  rirganization   which  acts   from  other  ll' '  ^ 
Commercial     motives,     which     <loesn't     k"" 
what  it  is  going  to  <lo  or  when  it  is  g. 'i'l'-'  '  " 
do  it.    Xo  tnatter  what  the  motive-  "i  ''"'" 
who  legislate  are  human  nature  will  pre\ " 
the  success  of  any  scheme  vvliich  fail-  '  '  ' 
■  t  !'i'ii  ."'Cfotint. 
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LAST  week  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
ver.'^ary,  marking  50  years  of  service  to  New 

I J  rsey  farmer.'^  and  many  contributions  in  agri- 
caltural  research  to  the  world  since  its  founding 
.  jgjo.  Boing  one  of  the  first  experiment  pta- 
tions  to  be  established  in  this  country  it  has  be- 
a.rne  a  leader  in  soil  research,  and  is  recognized 
a«  such  by  other  nations. 

It  was  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  George 
K  Cook,  noted  geologist  from  Rutgers  College. 
that  the  Legislature  provided  state  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  experimental  work  on  the  98.4- 
jcre  college  farm  where  Dr.  Cook  had  been  con- 
I'jcting  tests  with  crops  and  fertilizers  for  15 
vear.«.  Eight  years  later  federal  aid  was  provided 
tor  the  establishing  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  each  state  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Xew  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  but  Dr.  Cook 
did  not  live  to  see  the  enlargement  of  the  work  he 
lad  started.  In  1889  he  died.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Voorhees,  his  co-v^'orker  for  many  years,  carried 
OD  the  work  of  Dr.  Cook  and  solved  many  new 
jgricultnral  problems  as  director  of  the  Experi- 
Efnt  Station  from  1889  to  1911. 

In  memon.'  of  these  two  men,  respected  ami 
honored  by  their  many  friends,  and  in  appreciation 
i  their  .services  to  agriculture,  a  tab- 
Itt  was  unveiled  at  the  anniversary 
felebration  on  Wednesday.  Besides 
tie  large  group  from  New  Jersey. 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries 
ore  pre.'^ent  v\-hen  six  internationally- 
knomi   scientists    received    honorary 

I  doctor  of  science  degrees  from  Rut- 
gers University.  The  men  so  honored 
tere  Sir  .John  Riis.'sell.  director  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  Har- 
penden  Kngland:  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
pnncipal  entomologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Dr.  La- 
fayette B  Mendel  of  Yale  University: 
Dr  C.  F  Marbut.  chief  of  the  soil  sur- 
rey division  of  the  V.  .S.  Department 
')f  Agriculture:  Dr.  Theobald  Smith 
ft  the  Rochcfeller  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Re.search:  and  Sigurd  Orla-Jensen 
of  Denmark. 

Uorld-Wlde   Influence 

Re'eriing  to  the  accomplishments 
■(  the  Xew  Jersey  Agricultural  Ebc- 
P«riment  Station,  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  that  the  world,  as  well 
»s  the  state  and  the  nation,  has  felt 
II*  helpf\d   influence  of  its  work. 

Sir  John  Russell  in  hi.''  address  ex- 
pfe.-sed  the  belief  that  we  would  now 
^*-  on  the  verge  of  a  vvoiki  famine 
*«rt  it  not  for  the  inten.«ive  applica- 
"if-is  of  -cience  to  problems  of  food 
production  .since  18P8. 

At  po'sent."  he  said,  "it  is  impoa- 
*ie  to  foresee  a  time  when  the  human  population 
l!l  lack  adequate  food  supplies.  The  great  diflfi- 
'Jlty  now  is  in  the  other  direction;  agricultural 
V'oduction  is  so  great  that  farmers  everywhere  are 
"idistre.-s.  They  have  produced  so  much  that  the 
'f'fld  i.s  oversupplied.  and  they  themselves  are 
"fing  starved  in  consequence. 

It  is  another  aspect  «>f  the  situation  created  m 
•"ilustry  by  the  develofment  of  highly  efficient 
■wchineiy  whereby  one  man  now  does  the  work 
'■'fmir  or  five,  thus  thi owing  them  onto  the  labor 
Ji^rket  where  some  t>f  them  fail  to  be  absorbed. 
'■i*  trouble  is  most  acute  in  the  more  highly  iiv- 
''^d  foimtries.  No  doubt  some  solution  will  be 
'•^iind.  hnt  at  present  we  must  confess  there  is  nont 
"•'ighl  This  is  the  most  serious  problem  of  mid- 
'">  ci\iiizHtion.  We  agriculturtU  workers  regai  i 
"  as  political  and  want  to  hand  it  over  to  thi 
politician-:  the  politicians  regard  it  as  scieniiJic 
'»<i  they  want  to  hand  it  over  to  us," 

Th*  I'n-Mnt  Need 

Sir  John  said  that  Munce  h.is  done  so  mr.ch  tc 
"least  crop  production  that  there  is  little  demand 
'"he  moment  for  more  of  this  work.  The  p't"**!^* 
''^.  he  pointed  out.  seems  rather  to  be  the  reduc- 
'*h  of  \va!>te  and  losses,  the  seeming  of  the  same 
"'lp>it  at  a  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  money. 
""Ith"  finding  of  some  method  of  mitigating  the 
|'^l<'  c.i  agriculture,  particulaily  the  dominating 
"  (Tt  of  weather. 

Then  are  many  mile.-tone>;  marking  the  piog- 
,  '■'  "f  the  New  Jersev  Agricultural  Experiment 
l«>*tlon  during  the  past  50  years,  evidence  of  which 
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n»ay  be  seen  on  New  Jersey  farms  today.  The 
first  problem  facing  the  new  experiment  station 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cook  was  a  declining 
crop  level  throughout  the  old  agricultural  regions. 
Soil  fertility  at  that  time  was  being  discussed  at 
great  length.  Before  his  death  he  had  established 
feitilizer  experiments  and  tests  which  expo.sed 
fiauds,  analysis  of  livestock  feeding  stuffs  to  de- 
termine nutritive  values,  developed  crop  rotations 
for  .soil  improvement  and  showed  New  Jersey  farm- 
ers how  to  make  use  of  soy  beans  and  silage. 

Gospel  of  Better  Soils 

In  1889,  when  Dr.  Voorhees  became  director,  east- 
ern agriculture  was  still  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  decreasing  soil  fertility  and  profitable  crop 
production  in  competition  with  the  fertile  and 
iitwly  opened  West.  In  teaching  the  gospel  of 
better  soils  he  emphasized  the  use  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, of  green  manures,  of  lime,  of  drainage  and 
tillage.  Soil  cylinder  experiments  beg\in  in  1898 
by  Dr.  Voorhees  were  enlarged  by  a  series  of  field 
plots  in  1908  for  testing  the  nitrogen  availability 


of  new  varieties,  which  is  being  conducted  by 
Professor  Blake  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Connors,  was  start- 
ed in  1914  when  early  varieties  of  peaches  because 
of  various  faults  were  becoming  unpopular.  Con- 
cerning this  work  New  Jersey  Agriculture  says, 
"The  work  was  conducted  on  a  scale  never  ap- 
proached in  peach  breeding  anj-where  else  in  the 
world.  As  many  as  30,000  blossoms  were  emascu- 
lated and  pollinated  by  hand  in  some  seasons. 
Whole  trees  were  covered  with  cheesecloth  tents 
to  prevent  cross-pollination  by  insects.  Blossom- 
ing and  ripening  dates,  hardiness,  productivity, 
color  of  skin  and  flesh  of  fruit  and  its  edible  and 
keeping  qualities  were  observed  and  recorded  on 
hundreds  of  trees  grown  to  fruiting  age.  So  ex- 
tensive and  all  inclusive  did  this  work  become 
that  the  Experiment  Station  nov\-  has  the  greatest 
collection  of  varieties  and  strains  of  peach  trees 
growing  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thousands  of 
trees,  representing  new  varieties  developed  by  the 
Station,  have  been  distributed  to  hundreds  of  New 
Jersey's  fruit  growers,  more  than  15,000  of  one 
variety.  Golden  Jubilee,  being  distributed  in  1927. 
The  work  was  timely,  for  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creasing disfavor  for  some  of  the  old  varieties, 
extensive  plantings  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  threatening  New  Jersey  peach  growers  ter- 
rific competition  on  the  market." 

One  of  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  Station,  which  has  aided 
New  Jersey  dairymen  and  which  is 
being  recognized  as  of  Importance 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  New  Jersey  Drj'  Mix 
calf  ration.  This  substitute  for  milk 
in  feeding  calves  was  developed  by 
Professor  C.  B.  Bender,  and  satisfac- 
tory results  announced  in  1928.  Tests 
by  the  Experiment  Station  and  800 
New  Jersey  dairymen  have  shown 
that  this  ration  saves  between  $25 
to  $50  in  preference  to  milk  in  grow- 
ing a  calf  during  the  first  six  months 
of  its  life. 

New  Jersey's  .\gricullural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  agriculture  and  through  it.^i 
present  research  program  is  assisting 
the  farmers  of  the  state  in  making 
their  Industry  a  proritable  one.  To 
mention  all  the  research  work  being 
conducted  there  at  The  present  time 
would  be  difficult,  and  to  tell  of  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  50  years  would  be  impossible. 
The  assistance  has  not  been  offered 
to  the  group  of  a  few,  but  to  all  agri- 
culture. 


.>IutlH>r  und  Futher  Take  a  Vacation 

,':ud  the  influence  of  lime.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
came  the  widespread  use  of  green  manures  and 
chemical  fertilizers  without  stable  manure.  This 
nitoint  a  great  saving  to  New  Jersey  vegetable 
growers,  for  at  that  time  farmers  in  four  of  the 
hading  potato  and  sweet  potato  counties  in  the 
.••tate  were  spending  $127, ."SOO  annually  for  horse 
manure  from  another  state  in  order  to  maintain 
their  ctop  yields. 

At  his  death  in  1911,  Dr.  Voorhees  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipnian,  the  present  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  a  man  who  already  was  na- 
tionally known  for  his  work  in  soil  chemistry  and 
.-oil  microbiology.  Today  he  is  as  well  known  in- 
ternatjonally  in  this  lield  a.<  he  then  wa.»  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers  has  continued 
!it  the  Experiment  Station  and  New  Jersey  agri- 
culture has  pmspercd.  Esp>ecially  valuable  to  the 
laige  potato  industry  of  the  state  vva.<  the  work 
of  Professor  A.  W.  Blnir  in  finding  that  i^otatoes 
iiquiie  more  potash  than  most  other  crops. 

New  Jersey,  second  state  in  the  production  of 
tomatoes,  profited  by  the  expf;  in'.rnts  of  L.  G. 
Siheimerhoin,  the  itsuU.-  shovMi,^  that  cot  tain 
mineral  .sources  of  niticigen  att  superior  to  organic 
source.*  and  that  a  2-8-6  toi  nulla  for  tomatoes 
gives  a  yield  nearly  equal  to  those  richer  in  nitro- 
gen. His  contribution  to  swee'  jiotatci  grower.s  in 
1J*25  has  been  outstanding  in  its  eJVect  on  the 
fiunlity  of  Now  Jersey  sweets:  lie  showed  the  pro- 
ihicers  how  they  coidd  tediue  the  percentage  of 
I'ing  spindly  tubers  and  grow  the  desired  chunky 
type   by  using  ad<qunte   cp;iintities  c^f   potH.^h. 

The   peach  breeding  vvoik   foi'  the   development 


Delaware  Poultry  Show 

THE  Delaware  State  Poultry  Show 
this  winter  will  be  held  in  the  ar- 
mory in  Wilmington  on  January  8.  9 
and  10.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Delaware  Poultry  .\ssociation  in  co- 
operation with  the  Delaware  Fan- 
ciers' and  Breeders'  Association,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  .ind  the  .Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  T'niversity  of  Delaware.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Palmer.  Newark,  Delaware,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
show. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  exhibits  of  poultry 
und  commercial  displays  and  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  poultry  raisers  and  hatcherymen  through- 
out the  state  is  being  solicited  in  order  that  this 
show  will  be  a  marked  success  and  a  credit  to  the 
)>o',iltiy  industry  of  Delaware. 

.\  special  department  is  also  being  arranged  for 
the  nitmbers  ot  the  1-H  Clubs  and  the  vocational 
rijjiicuituial  departments  of  the  high  .school.s 
throughcnit  the  state.  .\  poultry  judging  contest 
will  be  conducted  for  the  4-H  Club  members  and 
the  .Association  v\ill  .send  to  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show  the  three  boys  and  girls 
making  the  highest  score  in  this  contest. 

H.  R.  Baker 


('0(  KKKKI.  8 ALE 

MORE  than  one  hntidtod  poultry  raisers  gath- 
(  ed  at  Ponton.  Maryland,  on  September  30 
lo!  the  pure-bred  cockerel  sale,  which,  according 
io  tho-e  in  ihaipe.  is  the  first  event  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Eighty  birds, 
reniesenting  thiee  breeds.  v\'ere  con.signed  to  the 
s;Of  and  al!  were  disp«>seu  of,  the  average  price  re- 
( eived  Ixing  at)(  ut  !^3  25  per  bird  The  highest 
price  paid  for  a  single  bird  was  $1S.  which  was  bid 
in-  Mrs.  W  W  Hopkins  for  a  Barred  Rock  cockerel 
bled  by  Edgar  R  Hargett.  Second  best  price  of 
SIO  was  paid  by  H.  H.  Rieck  for  a  White  Leghoni 
cockerel  bred  by  Wm.  V    Lautcrbach. 
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ALL  ihe  men  looked  down  at  the  floor  sul- 
lenly. "I  know  what  honor  is  even  among 
thieves."  said  Flanders,  "but  here's  a  time 
when  it  doesn't  stick.  Smuggling,  my  men.  is  one 
thing,  but  shooting  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
government  is  another.  You're  not  doing  that  for 
your  own  sakes.  You're  not  big  men  enough, "  he 
said,  not  scornfully,  but  tolerantly.  "It's  past  the 
honor  point.  I  only  want  each  man  to  suffer  for 
what  he's  guilty  of.    Now  out  with  it!" 

He  held  up  a  new  coin  that  he  fished  from  his 
vest  pocket. 

"Now,  Salter."  he  demanded,  "how  much  of  that 
were  you  carrying  up-river,  and  where  did  you  get 
it?  You  didn't  make  it  yourself.  You  are  not 
clever  enough.  I  don't  want  to  see  your  neck 
vi^rung — and  you  only  a  stool-pigeon!  We  found 
this  in  your  pocket,  and  that  much  you  have  to 
own  up  to.  Now  who  made  it  for  you.  and  how 
much  more  did  you  dump  overboard?  Remember, 
my  man,  that  a  smuggler  is  one  thing,  but  that  the 
man  who  makes  United  States  money  is  another. 
and  there's  trouble  coming  double  for  him.  Don't 
be  a  fool  and  hide  the  men  who  have  dragged  you 
into  this  thing.  " 

But  Shain,  who  had  entered  the  room,  pitied  the 
wretch  who  was  Ihu.s  in  the  sweat-box  before  his 
glowering  companions,  doomed  to  the  same  ordeal. 

He  stepped  forward  and  said: 

"Mr.  Flanders,  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  in- 
formation. I've  seen  where  that  money  is  made, 
and  I've  seen  the  men  making  it. 

"Out  in  that  van  there,  "  and  his  voice  broke  in 
excitement  as  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand  at 
the  cart  in  the  yard.  "I've  got  one  of  those  men 
and  a  whole  lot  of  the  money,  fre.sh  from  the  pot. 
And  I'm  all  ready  to  tell  you  the  story  when  you 
are  ready,"  went  on  the  young  man,  and  added, 
with  a  wistful  smile,  'if  I  don't  go  to  sleep  stand- 
ing here,  for  I  haven't  closed  my  eyes  for  two 
nights,  and" — his  voice  trembled  pathetically — 
"I'm  awfully  tired.  Mr.  Flanders.  " 

One  of  the  deputy  marshals  knocked  the  stone 
from  the  .slot  where  Shain  had  wedged  it.  and 
threw  up  the  bar.  The  moment  the  bar  was  lifted, 
a  blow  from  within  nearly  drove  the  van  doors 
from  their  hinges. 

Doody  was  squatting  there  on  hands  and  knees, 
his  shaggy  hair  bristling,  his  beard  tangled.  But 
despite  his  evident  intent  fo  appear  ferocious,  his 
attitude  a.-<  he  sat  there,  blinking  at  the  light,  his 
tousled  appearance,  his  v^-ordless  rage,  produced 
only  the  etfect  of  the  ludicrou.^  The  bystanders 
began  to  laugh. 

The  laughter  drowned  out  the  old  man's  threats. 
He  was  clamoring  to  be  left  alone  with  Shain 
Searway  for  just  two  minutes. 

Two  of  the  depuUes  seized  him  by  his  shoulders 
and  dragged  him  out 

"Just  two  minutes!"  Doody  was  screaming.  "On- 
ly one  minute,  then!  Just  him  and  me!  If  you 
don't  give  me  one  minute  with  him,  marshals,  then 
you're  no  gentlemen,  and  you  don't  allow  fair 
play!" 

"Come  alongl"  replied  one  of  the  officers,  gruffly, 
and  they  pushed  him  toward  the  tavern.  Doody 
stumbling  along  on  legs  that  had  long  been  cramp- 
ed in  the  van. 

"We'll  leave  you  with  him.  I  say."  the  deputy 
repeated.  The  old  man  attempted  to  turn  and 
thank  him,  but  the  marshal  kept  him  moving.  'Oh. 
yes,  he  wants  to  see  you.  too. ' 

THKY  ru.shed  him  thro'igh  the  big  room  and 
the  apartment  nhore  John  Flanders  had  re- 
ceived him  on  that  ovening  when  his  coming  in 
was  so  imronventional  and  his  going  out  so  dis- 
courteously precipitate. 

"Yes,  you  11  have  all  the  time  with  him  you're 
looking  tor!  "  cried  the  officer  who  was  clutching 
his  shoulder.  "All  the  time  you  want  with  Fight- 
ing John   Flanders. 

The  in.spector  had  been  conveyed  to  his  own 
room,  and  was  waiting  for  his  guest,  nursing  his 
wounded  k'g  on  a  'hair.  The  officer  pushed  Doody 
forward  and  went   out. 

"Well.  Doody.  observed  the  m.ipector.  running 
chilly  gray  eyes  over  his  visitor,  "after  you  get 
down  to  .state  pri.son  you  a.sk  the  chaplain  to  lend 
you  a  iiook  on  good  manners.  I'd  advise  you  to 
study  up  particularly  ')n  the  methods  of  entering 
and  leaving  a  roon\." 

"I've  been  Ued  to!  '  raged  Doody  "They  said  I 
was  goin'  to  have  ''vn  minutes     " 

Flanders  shou'eil  to  the  depi;»ies,  md  they  came 
in  and  took  a'vav  the  luisoner. 

The  oihor  pnsone:  s  were  still  tanged  on  the 
"deacons'  .^•.•at.  ?'.ulloniy  .surveying  their  fetters 
The  offirfrs  took  Doody  a'ong.  «oated  hir.i  on  an 
end  of  tiie  b>?nvh  inl  'ianJ'i4»t"^  I  htm  to  t!ie  no:u - 
e.sL  t.aaii. 

"Lud,"  s.Tid  Ml.'  oi.in.  what  bring  yu  to  fouh 
a  (littor  onto  'is  that  we  liadii  t  tried  out  und 
tehted  hi  moren  wo  can  understand  ' 

"I  didn't  darsi  to  let  him  loose!  '  mourned 
Dooily. 

"Like   the   feller   that   had   the   looservee  by  the 

tall,"    observed    a    pri.wner.      "Both    him    and  the 

looservee  wovild  have  liked  to  break  clinches,  out 
Delther  wanted  to  trust  the  other." 


The 


Skokums 

of  the 

All  eg  ash 

By  Holman  F.  Day 


Cupyright.    1007,    by   I'erry   Ma^un  CDnniony.    HoHtnii,    Mai«. 


"There's  the  sneak!"  roared  Doody,  leaping  up 
and  dragging  his  mate  up,  too.  A  marshal  drove 
them  back  tipon  the  "deacons'  seat." 

Shain  had  been  standing  in  the  main  room  dur- 
ing the  time  Doody  had  been  with  Flanders.  He 
had  faced  the  prisoner  without  fear,  and  now  came 
forward,  his  eyes  flashing.  Weariness  and  excite- 
ment had  made  his  temper  short. 

"I  have  already  told  you  what  I  think  of  you. 
Mr.  Doody!  "  he  cried.  "You  taught  me  how  to 
play  your  game,  and  I  played  it.  If  you've  got  the 
little  end,  that's  your  fault." 

"You  can  sneak  onto  men  in  the  night  and  sack 
em  like  kittens  for  drowndin',"  sneered  the  old 
man,  "but  you  ain't  got  honor  and  spirit  enough 
to  meet  a  man  in  the  open!" 

"No  man  who  has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country 
can  claim  that  he  should  be  allowed  fair  fight!  " 
rolorled  Shain.  "But  I  propose  to  show  that  I'm  no 
coward." 

He  turned  and  walked  away.  The  door  of  John 
Flanders'  room  was  open,  and  the  deputy  called 
him  in. 

"Young  man.  I've  been  thinking,"  said  the 
officer. 

"So  have  I, "  Shain  replied.  "Mr.  Flanders,  you 
told  me  that  a  posse  would  be  sent  to  surround 
those  men  that  are  in  the  woods.  Isn't  that  going 
to  be  dangerous,  and  won't  they  be  likely  to  get 
away? " 

"Officers  have  to  take  chances  on  those  things," 
said  the  inspector. 

"Those  men  are  looking  for  Doody  to  come  back 
with  the  cart,"  Shain  went  on. "A  notion  has  come 
to  me.  Coiildn't  you  make  Doody  drive  the  cart 
back  as  he  agreed  to?  The  men  will  be  hiding  in 
the  woods,  but  they  will  come  out  when  they  see 
him  and  the  cart.  " 

'He'd  be  drawn  and  quartered  before  he'd  do  it," 
said  the  officer. 

"Then  I'll  dress  in  his  clothe.s  and  drive  the 
cart!"  cried  the  young  man.  "Here  is  my  plan,  Mr. 
Flanders.  If  the  officers  go  in  there  in  the  night 
under  any  kind  of  circumstances,  even  with  the 
cart,  it  is  likely  that  part  of  the  men  will  get 
away.  But  if  the  cart  comes  in  broad  day,  they 
will  be  unsuspicious.  They'll  come  out  and  be  tak- 
en wholly  by  surprise.  Six  deputies  can  find  room 
in  the  tart.  They  can  get  in  just  before  we  come 
out  into  the  clearing,  and  I'll  drive  'em  right  to 
the  door  of  the  camp.  I  know  I  can  do  it.  sir.  Get 
Doody's  clothes  for  me  there's  no  mistaking  that 
checked  belted  jacket  of  his.  I'll  make  whiskers 
out  of  the  gray  mane  of  that  little  nigh  horse.  I 
lell  you.  Mr.  Flanders,  we  ran  be  there  at  daylight 
tomorrow.    Will  you  send  me?" 

"Come  here,  son."  said  the  deputy,  after  a  time. 
He  had  been  pondering,  with  his  brows  knotted. 
Now  he  smiled  encouragingly,  and  unfastened  the 
golden  badge  hidden  under  his  coat  an  eagle  with 
wings  outspread,  the  official  designation  of  the 
'.u.^toms  serviC'-".  He  seized  the  young  man  by  the 
coat,  dr'w  him  closo  to  his  chair,  and  pinned  the 
budge  under  his  lapel. 

"Thaf.s  the  bit  of  bia.s.s  that  John  Flandc.s  has 
worn  on  this  boaler  Tor  a  ,Tood  many  years.  "  the 
iteptity  said,  v  ith  prid".  "I  want  it  to  go  a'ong  on 
just  -iich  a  trip  as  you've  mentioned,  young  man, 
.s<>o:ng  that  the  old  fellow  can't  go  himself.  No  one 
else  ovci  wore  it.  Tin  it  on  tmder  old  Liid's  check- 
ered jacket,  and  if  your  nerve  gets  a  little  shaky 
when  you  cluck  your  horses  into  the  clearing,  ju.st 
lememlicr  that  Fighting  John  expects  to  get  his 
badge  back  without  any  smooches  or  streaks  on 
it." 

Shain  went  out  of  the  room  with  the  red  in  bis 
cheeks  and  a  warm  mist  In  his  eyes. 


An  hour  later  the  van  was  climbing  back  over  I 
the  hill.  A  pair  of  big  horses  drew  it.  and  the  little! 
Normans  trudged  behind  wdthout  a  burden.  ThevI 
were  reserved  to  haul  the  van  into  the  clearin/l 

Two  buckboards  followed  the  van,  and  these! 
were  loaded  with  deputy  marshals.  An  officer! 
drove  the  van,  and  in  the  sun,  on  the  top,  slept! 
Shain  Searway,  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of  Ludl 
Doody.  That  wearing  apparel  had  been  surrend- 
ered only  after  a  series  of  tremendous  tussels  audi 
liberal  interchange  of  invective.  To  the  young  man  [ 
sick  with  sleeplessness,  every  nerve,  muscle  and! 
fiber  longing  for  rest,  the  joltings  of  the  cart  were! 
simply  dandlings  that  lulled  him  more  soundlyl 
asleep.  I 

The  sixth  man  set  his  rifle  inside  the  van  and  I 
turned  his  gaze  into  the  blue  sky  of  the  serene  I 
morning.  Then  he  peered  into  the  depths  of  thel 
van,  where  five  deputy  marshals  were  huddled, [ 
each  man  nursing  his  gun. 

"It  seems  considerably  like  the  poem,  'We  werel 
crowded  in  the  cabin,'  "  suggested  the  last  man,! 
as  he  lifted  his  knee  to  the  wagon-tail  and  began! 
to  crawl  in.  "There's  only  one  consolation;  wel 
sha'n't  have  to  pull  the  doors  shut  until  we  get  t(>| 
the  clearing." 

He  took  his  place  with  the  others,  and  the  vanl 
went  creaking  on,  the  little  Normans  struggling! 
with  its  weight  valiantly. 

1'be  buckboards  had  been  left  at  the  place  whenl 
the  turnpike  joined  the  wood  road.  From  there  on,! 
the  marshals  had  trudged  at  the  rear  of  the  van,! 
until  Shain  had  warned  them  from  the  driver's  seat! 
that  they  were  approaching  the  clearing. 

The  young  man  drove  with  his  elbows  on  hisl 
knees,  his  hat  pulled  well  down,  his  whole  mieni 
expressing  such  weariness  as  Doody  would  be  ex-l 
pected  to  display  after  his  trip.  Further  than  that.| 
the  attitude  enabled  him  the  better  to  maintain  1 
disguise,  which  was  a  rather  sorry  effect  of  gray! 
hair  and  whiskers,  to  the  making  of  which  hadl 
gone  most  of  the  mane  of  the  nigh  hor.'<e.  He  re-[ 
alized  that  its  paltry  defense  would  barely  shield 
him  until  he  could  get  the  cart  across  the  clearinf.j 
It  was  not  possible  for  a  vehicle  to  approach  thef 
cabin  without  signaling  its  advance  a  long  way  oflJ 
Little  stones  filled  the  wheel-track  gullies,  and  thef 
tires  crashed  among  these  constantly. 

WHEN  the  van  emerged  from  the  edge  of  thel 
woods  and  started  across,  Shain  knew  thatl 
the  eyes  of  the  counterfeiters  were  upon  him.  Ha 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  them.  b\it  re  real-j 
ized  that  they  would  not  be  caught  napping  in  thej 
camp.  And  they  were  not.  The  cart  was  allowel 
to  come  to  a  halt  fairly  in  the  yard  of  the  campj 
before  there  was  sound  or  sign  of  life.  Then  a  ma 
stepped  out  of  the  woods  and  flourished  his  an 
Mver  his  head. 

"Are  you  alone,  Doody?"  he  called. 

Shain  gave  an  answering  flourish,  and  withoud 
replying  in  words,  clambered  down  over  the  wheel! 
and  stooping  with  Doody's  familiar  gait,  went  int(^ 
the  camp.  He  desired  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
Ing  hailed  again  and  of  having  questions  put  t(J 
him  as  the  men  came  across  the  clearing.  It  wt 
an  artful  maneuver,  and  the  gang  came  throngin(j 
out  of  the  timber,  and  followed  the  spokesman  t(j 
the  camp. 

They  filed  under  the  horses'  noses,  and  eacM 
man,  with  a  sigh  of  comfort,  set  his  lille  at  lh« 
corner  of  the  camp.  They  exhibited  a  cheerfuT 
sense  of  relief  that  their  vigil  and  their  waitinl 
were  over.  Shain  had  seen  from  the  dingy  window 
that  there  were  seven  of  the  men  the  expecte^ 
addition  to  the  band  had  arrived  during  his  ab 
sence. 

It  was  the  red-bearded  man  who  wa.s  nmv  lead! 
Ing  them  toward  the  door,  and  he  began  to  ta|| 
in  a  loud  tone,  addressing  the  supposed  Lud  Dood)^ 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  Into  the  camp. 

"You  want  to  hurry  your  grub  as  fa.'^t  as  .v"jj 
can,  Lud,"  he  declared,  bluffly.  "The  stuff  is  aj 
packed  and  ready,  and  the  boys  are  mighty  u"! 
easy." 

At  the  instant  that  the  red-bearded  man  had  nil 
foot  on  the  door-step  Shain  was  crawling  into  mi 
sunshine  on  the  other  side  of  the  dim  camp,  is*-"! 
mg  through  a  window. 

"There's   some   swagon,    but    you'll   h.ive  '^_'*| 
it  cold,  "  continued  the  speaker,  "and  some 
»nck." 

The  young  man  had  now  circled  the  canil 
through  Ihe  raspberry  bushes,  and  ha<i  ''"'"*  J 
the  corner  where  the  men  had  ao  gtiiloUs^'V  "'"^T 
ed  their  weapons.  He  gathered  them  into  his  arm 
as  he  would  have  gathered  fagots.  .1.  i  '''^"^''^ 
b.ick  in'o  the  bu.^hes  at  the  moment  that  the 
deputy  dropped  out  of  the  cart  with  :i  "^"'"^.'^i 
satisfaction  at  sight  of  the  guns  thus  I.Uiin?  >*fl 

"You  won't  have  a  big  load,  for  each  of  >"  '^1 
park  seventy-five  pounds  on  his  baiU  I''"  •'! 
meet  any  "  The  red-beardod  man  !'•'"'"'''  ^J 
denly,  and  peered  round  the  dusky  inteiii" 
are  you,  Doody?"  he  shouted.  jj 

"Out  here!"  called  a  strange  voice  J"^'  ^  j 
last  man  in  the  single  file  stepped  into  the  ca  H 


Farm  Home 


Baskets  Again 


w 


By  VID.\  M.  B.^TES 

'HEN  the  articles  on  basketry  appeared  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  last  winter.  I 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  mate- 
;ial  and  starting  in.  But  now  I  have  a  supply  of 
raffia  and  rattan,  and  a  book  of  instructions  too; 
icost  of  my  spare  time  now  is  spent  making  bas- 
jjfls  of  gieat  beauty.  I  haven't  been  "stuck"  yet. 
though  some  of  my  eftorts  might  not  have  passed 
a  critical  teacher. 

The  biggest  job  I  have  had  was  making  a  broad 
.sliallow  basket  of  rattan  with  raffia  woven  in  the 
iiottora  anti  as  a  row  about  the  side.  My  rules  call- 
ed for  gi  ten  rush  probably  I  might  have  avoided 
tedious  work  if  I  had  followed  those  instruction.^. 
Still  I  finished  it  after  awhile. 

My  other  raffia  weaving  was  a  little  basket  in 
!izy  squaw  stitch  worked  over  a  number  two  rat- 
tan. I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  speed  up  be- 
cause I  like  the  looks  of  the  basket  and  find  the 

raffia  easier  on  my  hands  than  weav- 

mg  with  rattan. 

One  day  I  applied  clear  varnish  to 
CiBe  little  basket  and  oak  stain  to  some 
others.  This  is  quickly  done  with  a 
to  bnish  and  dries  in  a  short  time. 
Uy  book  tells  at  great  length  about 
dj'eing  with  ochre  and  this-and-that. 
but  I  heard  atiout  "soap  dyes"  and 
decided  to  try  them.  "They  are  so 
simple  to  ti.se  and  give  such  good  color 
that  I  enjoy  "boiling  up"  a  hank  of 
raffia  or  a  few  coils  of  rattan,  watch- 
icg  to  get  just  the  shade  or  tint  that 
I  want.  My  first  attempts  were  not 
so  highly  satisfactory  as  I  did  not 
know  then  that  the  rattan  and  raffia 
need  to  be  washed  in  soapy  water  and 
nnsed  before  placing  in  the  dyepot. 

It  is  such  fun  to  create  baskets  out 
rf  mere  raffia  and  rattan  that  I  hope 
Tou  do  put  in  some  new  designs  in 
ttukets  that  I  can  make. 

•Vote:—  We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  our  library  volume  on  "Bas- 
kets" if  she  sends  with  her  request 
t»elve  cents  to  cover  postal  charges. 
^t  loan  yiju  this  book  for  two  weeks 
ail  if.s  brim  full  of  helpful  models 
ad  ideas.  Do  let  us  hear  fro.m  our 
lasket  enthusiasts — for  If  many  of 
yw  care  to  do  some  interesting  bas- 
ketn-  before  Christmas,  we  want  to 
I  Wp  you  This  page  is  for  you.  Let 
-'  know  what  you .  want. 

Gertrude  S.  Stewart. 


your  Christmas  greeting  and  name  on  the  back  in 
red  ink. 

Perhaps  you  c£in  still  find  tiny  red  woodbine 
leaves.  Press  them,  touch  each  lightly  with  bees- 
•vax  or  paraffin  and  press  with  a  warm  (not  hot  I 
iron.  Fasten  to  the  comer  of  your  card  and  you 
have  a  decoration  much  prettier  than  any  the 
printer  could  supply.  L.  M.  Thornton. 

O 

Oyster  Stew  and  Cool  Days 

BECAUSE  October  has  an  "R"  in  its  spelling— 
and  also  happens  to  be  a  suitable  season  for 
eating  oysters,  we  welcome  this  flavorful  shellfish 
^^•ith  especial  eagerness  after  being  deprived  of  it 
for  several  months.  In  the  early  fall.  too.  there  are 
ften  cool  periods  that  suggest  something  tempt- 
ingly hot  for  the  evening  meal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  than  a  good  oys- 
ter stew.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  tells 
•low  to  make  it. 

One  quart  milk,  one  quart  oysters,  four  table- 
spoons melted  butter,  two  tablespoons  flour,  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  parsley. 


»Tlfl 


HE.\  we  want  something  differ- 
ent   in    Christmas    cards,    why 


Instantly    several    of    the    counterfeiters    <" 


rowd«( 


Home-made  Cards 

ptmaki  them?    The  work  is  easy  if  we  are  care- 
J  not  to  attempt   more   than  we  can  carr>-  out 
P'he  time  at  our  disposal. 
■fthei.    is  a  baby  in  the  family,  get  a  .-inapshot 
"  li'm  a'  his  best  taken  at  a  distance  that  gives 
p*a  fa<(.  as  large  as  a  dime  or  posibly  a  five-cent 
P«"t,  and  have  fini.shed  as  many  pictures  as  yo\i 
^  cards.    If  you  wish  to  economize,  get   blue- 
print jiaper  which   is   easy   to   manage   and   very 
I'  **P  and  try  making  your  own  prints. 
I     ''J'  P'"in  white  cards  small  enough  to  go  in  an 
rrjmary  envelope  and  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
•na^"'  ^"  opening  either  circular,  heart  shaped  or 
Utt    ''"'^'    ^'■'^  '"  ^^•''''y  *'""*'  ^y  covering  with  a 
»  h     '  "■*<^'"K  with  pencil  and  "then  cutting  with 
■Wrp  pointed  knife.    Cut  vour  print  so   that    it 
"s  this  opening  in  the  card  and  paste  it  neatly 
toe  back  of  your  card,  so  that  the  face  looks 
"gh  the  opening.    Below  it  write  a  Christ ma.« 
'°"menr  and  your  name. 

j^ mounted  picture  of  the  old  apple  orchard  a 
"  "t  your  garden  or  any  favorite  farm  scene 
1  ""  ^  <  harming  Christmas  card.  Mount  the  pic- 
jwon  plain  white  cards  and  write  your  greetlnir 
""•^  name  on  the  back. 

r^"'^  fi^fit  door  of  your  home  Is  charming  mnd 
w!  *^*""  houses  have  wonderful  porches  ami 
jlj^'  "lake  a  snapshot  of  it.  from  this  film,  print 
■^nnts  or  regulation  pictures  and  mount  them 


Many  farm  homes  must  have  laundry  work  done  in  the  kitchen.  This 
pirture.  taken  hy  the  Bureau  of  Home  F>«nomics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
.\Kririiltiirf.  >ihowN  an  arran^:enient  that  (iffen*  HUggestioiit  to  country 
M«»nien.  Have  the  built-in  tubs  near  the  sink  and  provide  them  with  a 
cover.  This  cover  may  lie  lifted  «»II  on  wHNh-day.  On  other  days,  it  pri>vldes 
a  convt-nlent  and  roomy  work-table. 

A  linolenni  cover  for  the  fitted  wooded  top  is  cheery  and  sanitary.  It 
niUht  be  b«-ii«T  to  have  the  faucets  placed  Just  inside  the  tubs  instead  of 
Hhove  them.  When  not  in  use  th«'y  would  then  bo  entlrelv  out  of  the  wav 
of  work  s|iace  and  shelf  room. 


October  Nuts 


By  FLORI.S  CrLVER  THOMPSON 

AWNY  nuts  from  the  forests  were  the  finis 
of  our  forefathers'  Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
are  traditionally  a  part  of  our  holiday 
feasting,  too.  Today  the  nuts  we  enjoy  may  be 
shipped  from  any  part  of  the  world,  from  Sicily 
or  Chile.  Or  we  may  relish  most  our  excellent  na- 
tive nuts,  butternuts,  black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts 
.sweet  chestnuts  and  pecans. 

We  thought  it  capital  fun  as  children,  to  gather 
the  green-clad  hazelnuts  from  their  low  bushes 
after  the  first  frost  and  to  shake  down  and  pick 
up  a  sea  of  butternuts.  But  whether  we  gather  or 
whether  we  buy  nuts,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  a  concentrated  food,  rich  in  fat  and  pro- 
tein. This  makes  them  all  the  more  valuable  in  the 
diet  as  long  as  we  regard  them,  not  as  an  acces- 
sory, but  as  a  body-building  food.  To  be  sure,  we 
expect  to  serve  nuts  and  raisins  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  holiday  dinners,  but  it  is  wise  to  serve  them 
often  as  an  important  part  of  the 
meal. 

Nut  loaf  is  a  very  substantial  dish. 
Mix  one  pint  of  rice  or  cold  baked 
beans,  two  eggs,  one  and  one-half 
cups  milk,  one  pint  cracker  crumbs, 
one  pint  chopped  nuts  (walnuts,  pe- 
cans or  peanuts)  one  diced  onion,  two 
teaspoons  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Bake  in  two  loaf  pans  in  hot  water  in 
a  moderate  oven  two  hours. 

New  Salads 


Hickorynut  balls  are  a  delicious 
accompaniment  to  .salad.  Mix  cottage 
cheese  with  onion  juice  and  enough 
sour  cream  or  salad  dressing  to  mois- 
ten. Form  into  neat  little  balls.  Grind 
hickory  nuts  and  roll  the  cheese  balls 
in  the  nut  meats  until  well  coated. 
Serve  with  salad  or  as  a  garnish  to 
cold  meat  platter. 

Peanut  and  banana  salad  is  simple 
and  very  popular.  Peel  and  cut  small 
bananas  in  half  and  lay  on  lettuce 
leaf  to  resemble  butterflies.  Squeeze 
lemon  juice  over  them  to  keep  them 
from  discoloring.  Grind  the  roasted 
peanuts  lather  coarse  or  chop  in  a 
boul.  Put  a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise 
between  each  two  banana  pieces,  to 
form  the  body  of  the  butterfly.  Sprin- 
kle plentifully  with  peanuts. 

Peanut  butter  may  be  whipped  into 
salad  dressing  and  used  on  pineapple 
or  other  fruit  salad.  Try  stuffing 
cooked  prunes  with  peanut  butter 
also. 
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Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Strain  the  oys- 
ters from  their  liquor  and  pick  out  any  small 
pieces  of  shell  that  may  be  clinging  to  them.  Heat 
the  oyster  liquor  slightly  and  remove  the  scum 
« hich  rises  to  the  top.  Blend  the  flour  and  butter 
and  stir  into  the  milk  until  thickened.  Add  the 
oysters  and  the  liquor  and  cook  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  or  until  the  edges  of  the  oysters  begin 
to  curl.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Serve  in  hot  soup  plates  with  fine  chopped  parsley 
sprinkled  over  the  top. 

Timely  Tips 

LEMON  juice  on  apples  and  pears  prevents  their 
turning  brown  when  used  in  fruit  .salad,  or 
fruit  cocktail.  Pears,  seedle.ss  grapes  and  sweet 
jdums.  a  little  lemon  juice,  powdered  sugar,  makes 
a  tasty  fruit  cocktail.  Top  It  with  a  marascino 
Lherry  or  a  sprig  of  mint. 

*  *     m 

An  opened  table  drawei  with  a  small  board  over 
it  often  makes  a  convenient  typewriter  table  the 
proper  height.  The  height  should  be  about  26  inch- 
t.e  from  the  floor. 

*  ii       * 

Do  the  ruffled  curtain."  collect  dirt  when  the 
l.edroom  windows  are  open  "  A  small  tack  placed 
tugh  on  the  edge  of  the  wooden  window  frame 
where  it  will  not  be  .seen,  ser\'es  to  hold  the  little 
loops  which  tie  back  the  curtains.  Saves  the  both- 
er and  damage  of  pins  Jkf.  c.  B. 


Butternuts  have  such  a  distinctive 
taste  that  they  dress  up  a  plain  cake 
if  added  to  the  frosting. 
Chestnuts  are  a  flavorsome  addition  to  stuffing 
for  fowl. 

Hickorynut  or  black  walnut  cake  is  delicious  and 
keeps  moist  longer  than  most  cakes.  To  make  it. 
cream  one-half  cup  shortening  with  one  cup  sugar. 
Add  three-fourths  cup  water  alternately  with  two 
cups  flour,  sifted  with  four  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der. Add  one-half  cup  nut  meats  and  one  teaspoon 
.salt.  Beat  four  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold  them 
into  the  batter.  Bake  in  an  angel  cake  tin  in  a 
moderate  over  for  about  an  hour. 
O 

Winter  Gardens 

PROCURE  a  clear  glass  fish-bowl  of  any  desired 
size.  The  large  flat-bottomed  ones  are  ideal. 
Take  a  trip  to  the  woods  and  select  small  leafed 
ferns,  checkerberry  iwith  red  berries  If  possible) 
hepatica.  mosses,  pipsisaway  or  any  woodsy 
plants.  Sprinkle  a  very  thin  layer  of  coal  ashes,  or 
turn  a  piece  of  moss  upside  down,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  moisten  with  water  and  arrange  the 
plants  to  suit  the  fancy.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  glass  and  set  in  a  sunny  window.  It  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  watch  it  grow  when  the 
crround  is  coveted  with  .snow  and  blustery  winds 
blow.  A  friend  has  one  in  which  a  hepatica  is  in 
iiloom  at  this  time.  Some  women  are  reaping  a 
harvest  by  making  and  selling  such  bowls  at  good 
jtrlces  In  the  cities.  a.  M.  S. 
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Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  milhons 
of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the  most  de- 
pendable means  of  breaking  up  a  stubborn,  lin- 
gering cough.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  pre- 
pare and  cojti  little,  but  it  gives  real  relief  even 
for  those  dreaded  coughs  that  follow  levere  cold 
epidemics. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2'/i  ounces  of  Pines, 
pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  tvith 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey. 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  remedy 
than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times 
the  cost.  It  never  spoils  and  taste*  >o  good 
that  even  children  like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture  soothe  and 
heal  the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  (ur- 
prising  ease,  but  also  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  acts  directly  upon  the  bronchial 
tubes,  thus  aiding  the  whole  system  in  throw- 
ing off  the  cough.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way  that 
IS  really  astonishing. 

Pines  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  Pine,  containing  the  active 
agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  palatable  form. 
Nothing  known  in  medicine  is  more  helpful  in 
cases  of  distressing  coughA  chest  colds, 
and  bronchial   troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pines. 
It    is    guaranteed   to  give   prompt   r»-    ■^S^', 
lief  or  money  refunded.  _--    " 

J  L     for  Coughs^Ju 
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ISTLTTDINO    6  radiators,  large  steam  bollor.  pipe 
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fri'im  productr 

Willi  their  Natural  Tasle  and  flavor  ! 

Wnti  rCapl.l  Wm  C.  Nowell,  Shady  Side,  Md.    | 


No.  6965.— L,adte.s'  coat.  Cut  In  five  stzes: 
34.  36,  3M,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
To  make  coat  with  cape  and  collar  of  ma- 
terial in  a  38-inch  size  requires  5's  yards 
39  inches  wide.  Without  rape  4's  yards 
will  be  required.  To  line  coat  and  rape 
requires  4' »  yards  of  lining  39  inches  wide. 
Price   15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6981.— Glrl.V  dres^.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12-ypar  size  re- 
(luire.^  'Z'-n  yard.i  of  35-inrh  material.  To 
liniiili  with  bia.^  binding  or  piping  as 
shown  in  the  large  view  will  require  Z'» 
yards  I'i  Inches  wide.  Price  15c  or  two 
for   25c. 

No.  6739.— Ladie.s'  dre.is.  Cut  In  eight 
.Jizes:  38.  40,  42,  44.  46.  48,  50  and  51!  inches 
bust  measure,  A  46-inrh  .«ize  requires  5'j 
y.Trd.s  of  39-inrh  m.iteriiil.  The  width  at 
the  lower  edge  with  fulness  extended  is 
■-"■J   ynr'l!*.     Frli-e  l.'jc  or  two  for  25r. 

No.  6:|j:i. — Boy.s'  .tuit.  Cut  in  f.nir  sizes: 
2.  3.  4  (ind  6  yeurjt.  A  4-ypar  .size  requires 
1",  yar<l.<  :t6  Imhe.s  wide.  For  fming  on 
fiillur.  cufT.s  ;tii(l  belt  fif  c.intra.sliiig  nuui^- 
rliil  ',  yrinl  36  in'-lips  wide  is  required 
Prii'e   l.'ic   or   two   for   25c. 

No.  6;iT7.— GIrl.s'  dre.ss.  Cut  in  four  size.; 
f'l.  S,  I'l  ani  12  yours.  A  10-ypur  .size  ro- 
qulrcs  3',  y.t;ds  nf  27-inrh  nviteriul  it 
iniiile  with  long  sleeves.  With  sli.irt  ;Jleeve.4 
:i^.  v.'inl.s  lire  required.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  25c. 

No  liJ'il  — I.,ndle=i'  step  In  chemi.JO  Cut 
in  four  sizes;  SpimII.  31-:jii;  niedluin.  liS- 
1il:  lairte,  42-11:  extra  hirno,  Ifl-H  Incliea 
lni;,t  iiuvi.sure.  A  niodluin  size  requlre.4 
a'Vi  y;ird«  of  32-lni  h  iiiateriril.  To  trim 
with  bi'^e  hands  will  require  2's  yards. 
Priie    K.r   or   two   for   25<. 


No,  6616. — Girls'  dreess.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A  10-year  size 
requires  2''s  yards  of  32-inch  material.  For 
collar,  overlap  and  belt  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial \  yard  32  inches  wide  is  required, 
cut  crosswise.  A  tie  of  ribbon  will  re- 
quire ^i  yard.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6283. — Ladies'  smock.  Cut  in  seven 
sizes:  31.  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  A  .38-inch  size  requires  2"« 
yards  of  36-tnch  material  together  with  •< 
yard  of  contra.sting  material.  To  finish 
with  bias  binding  requires  8'i  yards. 
Price  15c  or   two   for  2.5c. 

No.  6383— Glrl.s'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
fi  month.s,  1.  2  and  3  years.  A  1-year  size 
require.s  I's  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
Price  15c  or  two  f'lr  2.5c. 

No.  6678. — Glrl.s'  dress  with  bloomers. 
Cut  In  fiiur  sizes:  2.  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  2''«  yards  of  ."IS-incli 
material.  For  xillar.  cuffs  and  leg-baiKl.^ 
"f  inntrastiiig  material  •''i  yard  is  required 
it.'i  Inches  wide,  cut  crosswi.se.  For  frill 
or  plaiting  on  the  collar  1"*  yurd.s  1', 
iti<  Ins  wide,  is  r''qtiired  cut  crosswise. 
I'rii  e   15c   or   two    for  25c. 

No.  6217.  — Ladies'  undergarment.  Cut  in 
four  sizes:  .Small.  31-36:  medium,  38-10: 
large.  42-44:  extra  Itirge.  16-48  inches  bu.<t 
measure.  A  nifdiiiiii  size  requires  2' i  yard..^ 
of  material  .16  im  lies  wide  or  wider.  T. i 
trim  as  illustrated  will  require  6>i  yards 
of  laco  or  edging.    Price  l.^c  or  two  for  2.'>c. 

BOW   TO   ORDEB 

All  pattern.s  15c  eat  li,  two  for  2.')C.  H- 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Aildress 
Pattern  IJeparttiicnt.  Peniisylvanla  Farmer. 
7301  Penn  Ave.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Boy^s  Wardrobe  I    Ju  Belgium  aud  Hollatid 


MANY  boys  grumble  when  the' 
have  to  start  to  school  and  sa' 
they  cannot  And  their  clothes.  Per' 
haps  you  can  help  them. 

What    part    of    the   wardrobe  can  ynd 

find   in  northern   Michigan? 
What    can    you    find    when    you 

the  hens  out  of  the  y.ird? 
What  can  you  find  on  a  tjattle  shit)'  i 
What  can  you  find  In  an  auto  laundrrJ 
What   can   you   find   In  southern  Michl 

Igan  ?  ' 

What  can  you  find  in  a  gun  store' 
What  can  you  find  in  the  barn? 
What  can  you  find  among  the  snakejl 
What  can  you  find  in  your  mouth  wheJ 

111?  ' 

What  can  you  find  among  the  countiei 

of   Ireland? 
What    can    you    find    when   you  throJ 
away   things?  | 

What  can  you  find  around  a  threshlnJ 

engine? 
What  can  you  find  among  .skaters? 
What   can   you  find   when  your  dog 

overheated? 

Answers.  —  Mackinaw,       si 
(shoos),  blue  jacket,  hose,  mitten 
southern    peninsula    of    Michigan 
called  the  mitten  from  its  contourj 
cap,  collar,  garter,  coat    (on  tonpi^ 
ulster,  waist,  belt,  slippers,  pants. 
» 

Use  Care  with  Velvet 

Now  that  every  woman  in 
country  is  wearing  transpare 
velvet  for  both  day  and  evening,  sh 
should  give  her  attention  to  the  prop| 
er  care  of  this  material  which 
been  called  perishable.  The  manufaej 
turers  have  produced  a  firmer,  stron 
er  weave  which  does  not  crush  ea 
and  responds  more  quickly  to  stean 
ing  and  cleaning. 

First  of  all.  the  costume  should 
well    shaken    after    each    wearing 
eliminate    dust.     Then    the    garmed 
should   be  hung   in   a   well -ventilate! 
room  so  that  the  air  will  freshen  i| 
When    wrinkles    appear,   after  stre 
uous    wear,    the    garment    should 
hung  on  a  hanger  for  15  minutes 
a  bathroom  with   the   tub  half  aiej 
with  steaming  water.    Later  open 
window  and  allow  the  air  to  circulilj 
until  the  garment  is  thoroughly  dr; 
Be  sure  that  nothing  touches  the  i 
ment  during  this  process. 

Transparent  velvet  cannot  be  prcs 
ed.    Do  not  try  to  iron  it  as  the  re.^ul 
is  merely  a   matting  of  the  .s'lrlacT 
Dry  cleaning  rejuvenates  and  retail 
the   transparent  velvet  garment  lii 
new.    These  are  simple  rules  to  H 
low   and   the    result   will   more  th 
justify  the  few  moments  of  time  aij 
energy  expended. 

June  Hamilton  Rhodes. 


By  H.  C.  KNANDEL 


A  Sandwich  Cloth 

HERE  is  a  shelter  for  your  »»' 
wiches — a   green   and  white 
vploping    cloth.     You    iluu'itUv-:'  haj 
hot  biscuit  or  muffin  cloth-  and  tr 
one  is  cut  like  them,  only  !:iif;e'' 
had   it   bound  all   armm'l    vilh  gr' 
bias  tape  to  save  you  the  liolher 
it  is   stanipetl   with  a  vvelrome 
oiisLs  design. 

Thi.s   i.s   order  number  tUT  and 
cUkIos   the   bound  and  .-it  .ii;iHHi  ^^^ 
with  enoiijjh  green,  l)la(li    '">'  "'"* 
flti.s.s  to  fnihiDider.    The  pii.e  is" 
twenty-flve  cents. 

Addtesa     Knibroitieiy     IVpaitnw 
Pennsylvania  Farnior,  7.'}')1  l^'  ""  ■ 
Pltt-slrirgh,  Pi 
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-T  was  on  a  Tue.sday  morning  that 

v,e  awi  ke  in  Brussels — a  bustling 

.  (itv  of  ;•  million  souls.  On  a  sight- 

leiug  It'll r  'luring  the  morning  such 

jjfs  of  interest   were    seen   as   the 

nil  Palai  e  and  various  Guild  Halls. 

Iljli  uf  these  halls  is  emblematic  of 

'  i,  respcaive  trades.    On  the  poul- 

|t>  building  was  carved  a   swan,  on 

'  tailor  building  a  pair  of  shears, 

J  the  butcher  building  the  head  of 

■  cow  and  so  on.    On  this  square  is 

the    building    in    which    Victor 

1  wiote  some  of  his  works.    The 

^((  of  Justice,  a  magnificent  build- 

TiuDstrutted  in  1886,  is  the  largest 

luldirg  i!i  Kurope.    It  is  larger  than 

Pauls  Catliedral  in  Rome. 

.Utei   vi.-iling   museums,    the   Arch 

Tnumph.    the    houses    of    Parlia- 

jit  and    the    Brussels    Cathedral, 

entrained     for     The     Hague     in 

fcllar.d.  In  passing  from  Belgium  in- 

•je  Net hei  lands  we  could  see  little 

tv.tTxi  ir.   the  agriculture,   though 

jiurse  dyke.s,  canals  and  windmills 

^ame  moic  numerous.     Further  in- 

ind   hu'.vever,    large    herds    of    Hol- 

tein-Fiie.-ian   cattle   were    to   be   ob- 

ved. 

The  next  tiay  we  saw  a  few  of  the 
tt  of  Tile  Hague  such  as  the  home 
I  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  the  home 
(her  Kother.  who  is  still  living.  We 
■\eie(l  :it  the  simplicity  of  these 
I  builtiir.'j-   right  in   the  center  of 

(iifts  for  Pt*a«'e 

I  Ot  coiuM    the    Peace    Palace    was 
Eted   Heif  we  learned  that  Andrew 
Bepe  had  given  one  and  one-haif 
ion  dolhirs  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
iid.<.    Mo.«t   of  the   leading  coun- 
'1  ttie   world   have    made   gifts 
iffllow.s     Germany,  the  fence  sur- 
limg  the   grounds;    Belgium,   the 
dooi>    in    the    building;    Great 
htain  fi  i!i   huge  stained  glass  win- 
Noiway  and  Sweden,  the  gran- 
Italy    the    marble;    France,    the 
stn,-.  and  the  United  States,  the 
Hue  of  Ju.stice, 
I  Tie  tit. il  population  of  Holland  i;-- 
lut  equal  to  that  of  Belgium,  which 
nearly    s.000,000.      Each    country 
ctain.s    I    standing    army    of    ap- 
umatel\   100.000. 

la  nmtcir  ride  through  lural  Hol- 

fte  p.issed  through   the  famous 

section   at    Hillegom.     The   boat 

I  which  we  returned  carried  no  less 

"00  tons  of  these  bulbs.    Some 

"it's    All  or   practically   all   of   the 

1  in  the  bulb  section  of  Holland  is 

areil   by    hand.     No    plows,    har- 

culiivators  or  planters  are  used. 

■  same  situation  exists  over  prac- 

%  thf  1  ntire  country  for  the  sim- 

ifeason  that  much  of  the  land  is 

'^frj   small    areas    surrounded    by 

^^"■^  ot   (anals  and   much  of  it   is 

'''^  the  .-^ea  level. 

The    Dyked    Landft 

[^aniitt.tr  day  we  motored  through 

Holi  ijij  to  the  Zuider  Zee  area. 

'I'  at   Wosterland    on    the    Isle    ot 

fftnpn    that    the    first     reclaimed 

''f  tl,.    Zuider  Zee  took  place.  If 

^^"ill  1'  ok  on  a   map  of   Holland 

ifan  ii.arly  see  how  the  area  of 

'f'.'iintiy  could  be  greatly  increased 

[^^fZijd,  r  Zee  could  be  forced  bat  k 

"he  N'.ith  Sea     A  few  year?  ago 

H. 11,11. .'CIS    had    that    very    idea 

' '^"  'h»y  Inid  plans  whereby   the 

"1    .'^o    to   speak.   wa.«    tt^    be 

■'' '  ^ai  k  and  the  Zuider  Zee  ctim- 

■'•  'M.nt^d:   the   land  latei    to  be 

> -I  ictiltural  piirpo.'es.    S<i  the 

l^ft    V.  IV    started.      The    date    at 

"  it  \\;,.>i   scheduled    to   be    com- 

.       I--'  liCiO. 

I  w  ron>onsus  of  opinion  seems  tc 

I '"at  u.    dyke  22  miles  long  con- 

^E  I'.n    Oerver    to   the    Fiiestan 

'Will  hi<  completed  in  about  three 

Ih."^""^  and  that  the  whole  area 

^usci  for  agricultural  putposes 

iwfor.   19.50.    When  completed,  at 

'  "f  SlJOO.OOO.OOO,  the  aren  of  tht 

'"■'antls  will  be  increased  ten  per 

•^en  .shoes  are  no  myth  in  Hol- 


land. All  through  the  Zuider  Zee  area 
and  rural  Holland  as  well  children 
and  their  parents  wore  wooden  shoes 
and  appeared  to  have  little  diflficulty 
in  propelling  a  bicycle.  I  l)ought  a 
pair  of  wooden  shoes  for  my  young- 
ster for  30  cents  in  our  money  and 
then  paid  some  government  or  gov- 
emment.s  $1.60   to  get  them  home. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


SB — sSSSi^B. — ^? 

By  R.  L,   SCHARRINO-HAUSEN 

EVERY  now  and  then  some  one 
writes  me  that  he  has  a  bird  in 
his  flock  which  has  been  ailing  for  a 
long  time  and  doesn't  get  better,  c-nd 
wants  to  know  what  to  do.  In  most 
cases  the  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the 
axe.  It  seldom  pays  to  fuss  much 
with  a  sick  bird,  and  certainly  not 
if  it  doesn't  seem  to  get  well  rapidly. 
The  time  spent  is  usually  worth  more 
than  the  bird,  which  even  though  it 
does  get  well  has  probably  been  im- 
paired in  value.  Aside  from  that,  a 
sick  bird  may  be  suffering  from  some 
contagious  disease  which  may  imperil 
the  rest  of  the  flock. 

*  *     • 

MITES  and  lice  take  heavy  toll  of 
production  at  this  time,  and  if 
either  is  present  control  measures 
should  be  taken.  Waste  oil  or  com- 
mercial destroyer  on  the  roosts  and 
drops  will  take  care  of  the  mites, 
while  sodium  fluoride  or  the  nicotino 
.sulphate  treatment  will  fix  the  lice. 

*  •     • 

OLD  birds  are  beginning  to  slack 
off,  and  early  pullets  to  start  to 
lay.  I  hatched  some  early  chicks  so 
that  I  would  have  pullets  to  lay  in 
August,  and  got  them  to  laying  about 
50  per  cent  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
They  will  probably  molt  during  th.' 
winter,  but  should  lay  some  high- 
priced  eggs  meanwhile.  The  later 
hatched  pullets  will  come  into  pro- 
duction later,  and  lay  steadily  dur- 
ing the  winter.  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  hatch  out  some  chicks 
in  February  to  provide  early  fall  lay- 
ers. 

*  •     * 

ONE  of  the  large  feed  companies 
offers  to  send  free  plans  for  poul- 
try buildings  to  any  poultryman  who 
wants  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
the  name  of  this  firm  to  any  one  who 
is   interested. 


Ducks  Die 

I  hove  a  flo(  k  of  Pekin  ducks  which 
are  dying.  They  are  taken  InKtantly 
by  shaklnR  their  heads  and  in  a  few 
minutes  become  weak  in  tlieir  leta  and 
then  hobble  around  for  an  hour  or  so, 
then  die.  I  keep  plenty  of  water  by 
them  in  trougli!>.  I  feed  them  bran, 
meal    and    chop,    equal    parts. 

Mrs.    F.    B. 

DUCKS  as  a  rule  are  very  hardy 
and  free  from  disease.  However, 
young  ducklinirr;.  in  th»  dowTi  stage, 
if  allowed  to  get  wet  and  chilled, 
often  get  spasms.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  fix  Ihcir  tliinking  founts 
so  that  they  can  get  their  heads  in 
but  cannot  get  in  themselves.  Also 
if  ducks  are  compi'lled  to  sleep  in 
damp  quartets  they  may  go  lame. 
During  hot  days  they  require  shade, 
as  the  direct  sun  is  too  mu>.h  li.r 
lliem. 

I  think  your  ducklings  will  do  bet- 
ter if  given  a  little  more  protein  irom 
animal  sources  in  their  ratitm  If  you 
canntit  get  any  piepareil  du'.'k  j;  row- 
ing ration  at  the  feed  store,  a  chick- 
en growing  mash  would  do  1  ha\>3 
iHised  a  few  iliicks  in  a  bromler  house 
with  a  floi  k  of  chicks  this  season  on 
dry  mash  and  wh.'it  water  they 
wanted  to  drink,  with  good  results. 

R.   L.   3. 


/^. 


2  BigThings 

More  Eqqs  Now 

'^  u/ith  this 

>    GREAT  OLD   *" 

'^  POULTRY  TONIC 


tCK:-^ 


pm//- 


And  a  Package  of  this  GREAT  NEW 

POULTRY  WORMER 
FREE! 

If  hens  arc  slow  about  starting  to  lay  after 
the  molt,  just  add  two  pounds  of  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  to  the  hundred  pounds 
of  mash.  Watch  them  pick  up!  Watch 
the  eggs  start!  It's  remarkable  the  easy 
way  minerals  and  tonics  in  Regulator  get 
eggs  coming. 

There's  no  mystery  to  it.  A  hen  must 
have  certain  foods  before  an  egg  can  be 
made.  For  instance,  molting  drains  her 
body  of  important  minerals — like  iron,  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  These  supplies  of 
minerals  must  be  restored  before  she  can 
lay  again.  Regulator  does  it.  Shedding  the 
old  feathers  is  also  a  strain  and  fatigue. 
Regulator  contains  effective,  safe,  natural 
tonics  that  "pep"  layers  up.  Gives  them 
appetite.  Helps  them  make  eggs  from 
feed,  instead  of  running  to  fat. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  poultrymen  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  have  depended 
on  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  especially  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  conditions  hens,  builds 
their  body  vigor  for  the  long  siege  of  heavy 
winter  laying  ahead.  Pratts  gets  more  eggs 
from  any  mash.  See  your  dealer.  Try  Reg- 
ulator— there  are  four  convenient  sizes. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

Send  ua  thi'<  coupon  and  the  "Rooster  and  Cirt"  trade  mark  from  any  packarc.  pail,  baic  or  drum  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  .md  we  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  a  special  60c  ri"'»aife  of  Pratts 
N-K    Tablet.'.      Also    a    valuable    new    booklet,    Common    Poultrv    Diseases. 

PRATT    FOOD    CO.    Deft.    148A,    124    W.ilnut  St  ,    Pliiladelphia,    Pa. 

Kama     


FREE! 

This  New  Poultry  Wornner 

We  want  every  friend  of  Pratts  to 
know  about  our  new  poultry  wormer, 
Pratts  N-K  (nicotine  and  kamala) 
Tablets,  The  two  ingredients  receiv- 
ing Federal,  State  and  College  en- 
dorsement. These  finest  of  all  ver- 
mifuges are  encased  in  an  airtight, 
insoluble  coating,  broken  only  by 
gizzard  action.  Worms  are  destroy- 
ed by  the  single,  fresh,  effective  dose 
of  these  powerful  drugs. 

Every  user  of  Poultry  Regulator 
may  have  a  full  sized  SOc  package 
FREE.  See  the  coupon  below  for  de- 
tails. 


R.F.D City   

D*al«r  wlio  sold  me  Poultry  Regulator 


State 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October  18.  1S3(, 


'/ 


and  HOLD 

IT! 


Step  on  it!  It's  action  you  nant  now — action 
that  will  bring  tlio»e  pullets  into  steady  egg 
production  in  time  to  capture  the  high  price 
egg  market.  Speed  'em  up  aud  hold  them  to 
continued  high  jiroductiou — that's  the  pace 
that  makes  pronts  jump. 

f  .arro  Egg  Ma^li  and  Scratch  Grains  gets  'em 
layiug  in  short  order — v>  itiiout  forcing  them, 
loo.  Larro  means  business— it's  always  uni- 
form— day  after  day,  it's  always  the  same. 
That's  why  it  steps  your  birds  up  to  a  steady, 
continuous  laying  rate  and  holds  them  there. 

Start  your  niillet!<i  on  I^irro  Egg  Mash  and 
Scratch  gruiu!*  Aoir.    This  means  High  Gear 

Erodiiction  and  greater  year  round  profits. 
.  ee  your  Larro  Dealer'  at  once  for  your 
requirements. 

Larro  Is  Complete 
Larro  is  a  complete  egg  mash — there  are  no 
extras  to  buy  such  as  greens,  semi-solid  butter- 
milk minerals,  etc.  It  contains  everything 
necessary  in  juwt  the  right  proportion  to 
make  you  the  greatest  profit  over  feed  cost. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

rrSDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VAIT 
FOR  POtLTRV.HObS  &  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour— for  Bread,  BUcuiU, 
Cakea  and  Piet 


GIBBS  TRAPS  ^ihr 

Tli.y  llol,l»  what  th»y  <'ATC!H— »n<l  add 
U>  Nour  IVlt  ITnll'  Til.')  Pa)  You  lo  Vtr 
Thwii- Y..U  !•»»  til  \-,K  Others  Sond  for 
our   N>.\V   iatiloii— KRE|>-UBFOKIi:imv. 

.T.".,..!.'"  «.'■'.*"!;„.''"""'■""'  E<luli>niMii 
(JIHIIS  T\\r>  TRUMiKlf  TratiH  prmoBt 
Wriiif  Offs"  ..IF.-  ..J.:  j.i -,i)  |(,,/  .\„  1 
•SinBlc  Cirip"  Trap,  lHr  »  ;  11.85  Dot 
I'lisipajd  If  (,.iir  dialrr  d.xM  not  hav« 
Ihtm.  (.rd.r  dinv  W  A  OIBBS  A  SON. 
Ofpt     0-lJ.    CHESTER.    PA. 


Navy  Brand  Conoantrated  Biinarfflllk 

From  Tuberculin  Te«t*d  Cowt 

■di  J.  r  ivtir  hulk  ,.,li(l,,  I,  |...,  ,  .,.  H  ti,  a.-iii  ,|,,.|, 
:"  '"■'"'1  "i"'  '"'  fTciiiii  iiitr.  dlniU  Itedu.r< 
.M)-|.icl(liiR    and    tetfnv,    ,\Knmr    fmm    rnrv(dli.<l« 

I'^rVi",",,:''"' ,','""1"":"""  ""•  i"-"""".'-  ffrMlUvan.l 
.atchaljimj-.  i«,d  for  .  Iil.-U-.  I.^.i1,.r,  did  layine 
Ij™.  .s.ii.i  dlr.-.i  tr..iii  th.-  f».-Mrv  li,  lurr-l,  ot 
about   483   IK    Half  Ivim-N     «l«.>i'    ■>,»;  |V 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  TRODUCrs  Ct)     riTlSVILLE,  PA. 


MWUT  wiioiMiUJi  nu^s 

IZj^^'if  ?'  f«.<>'o.b»'»»in».  New  1931  SerMB 
Grid,  sll-electne.  A.  C.  SeU  in  bMutiful  Co^ 
•ole.-«l80b«tUrTop«rmt«d«eU.    Writ.  to£J 

711  w.  LAKK  «T.  vnn.  nt        CNicAae 


FARQUHAR 

SAW-MILLS- 

Uiillt    iTlih    Knllrr    Hmrliit,    and   Potltlx 

t.rarrd    n«i    Work,. 

Ia*l.    \tiuriil<f  Cutting 

tot   .Mvani.    Irmtor  or  (;*a   Motor 

A  B  FARQUHAR  CO ,  LimiKd.  Boi  64«.  YORK.  PA. 


The  Skokums  of  the  Allegash 


(Continued  from   page  8.) 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


"Marshals!"  screamed  the  men 
within. 

They  rushed  toward  the  back  win- 
dow. Two  men  stood  there,  the  muz- 
zles of  their  rifles  gleaming  over  the 
tops  of  the  raspberry  bushes. 

"The  idea  is.  gentlemen,"  said  one 
of  the  marshals,  coolly,  entering  the 
camp,  "we  ve  got  you  surrounded. 
Pass  out  one  by  one  and  be  handcuff- 
ed." 

The  calamity  was  so  astonishing, 
so  little  anticipated,  so  wholly  heart- 
breaking, that  after  one  hoarse  cry  of 
anger,  the  prisoners  slowly  marched 
past  the  deputy  at  the  door  into  the 
hands  that  clutched  them  as  they  left 
the  steps. 

A  half -hour  afterward,  as  they  were 
started  on  foot  for  the  return  trip, 
the  evidence  of  their  counterfeiting 
work  in  the  van,  the  red-bearded  man 
uttered  the  unspoked  query  of  his 
mates,  who  bad  been  peering  about 
curiously  ever  since  their  arrest. 

"If  it  ain't  too  much  to  ask  you, 
officer,  where  did  Lud  Doody  slip  to 
after  baitin'  us  out  of  the  woods?" 
Shain  had  thrown  off  hia  beard  and 
the  woodsman's  checked  jacket,  that 
he  had  worn  over  his  own  coat.  He 
was  driving  the  van,  and  the  prison- 
ers had  paid  no  further  attention  to 
him  after  one  glance. 

"No  such  man  with  this  party  I" 
said  the  deputy. 

"Why.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  two 
eyes  get  off  that  cart  and  walk  into 
the  camp!" 

"No,  you  didn't!'*  retorted  the  mar- 
shal. 

"The  United  States  gov'munt  ain't 
hirln'  ghosts  nowadays,  is  it?"  de- 
manded the  counterfeiter,  with  some 
asperity. 

"The  government  is  getting  hold  of 
spirits  from  moonshine  diatillerles 
right  along,"  replied  the  deputy,  joc- 
osely, "and  this  might  have  been  one 
of  them.  I  really  do  think  that  was  a 
spirtt." 

"You  do,  hey?"  the  tone  of  the 
prisoner  was  sarcastic. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  was  the  spirit  of 
Fighting  John  Flanders  done  up  in  a 
brand-new  package." 

The    flush    that    went    over    Shain 
Searway's  face  indicated  that  he  ap- 
preciated  the   fullnejs  of  praise   like 
that 
There  was  the  same  flush  on   his 
1  face  a  few  days  later,  when  Fighting 
I  John   himself   told  him   that   he  was 
•  entitled  to  the  reward  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  offered  two  years  before 
for  the  detection  of  one  of  the  most 
.  persistent  bands  of  counterfeiters  that 
had  dared  to  put  out  spurious  coin. 

"And  last  of  all."  concluded  Flan- 
ders, his   whisker-tuft  perked  decis- 
ively.  "I  know  grit  and  brains  and 
the   making  of   an   officer  at   sight, 
and  I've  never  been  fooled  yet.  You're 
i  the   best    material    I've    ever    struck. 
I  son.    I  need  a  chap  to  be  the  right 
hand  of  John  Flanders  on  this  border, 
'  for    John    Flanders    is    getting    old. 
What   do   you  say   to   wearing   that 
badge  you've  got  on  there?   It  means 
j  you're  Uncle  Sam's  man,  and  there 
I  ain't  a  prouder  title  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

The  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the 
deputy  shone  in  his  eyes.  His  private 
conviction  that  the  man  who  had 
served  Uncle  Sam  fearlessly  and  hon- 
e.stly  need  not  doff  before  an  em- 
peror was  reflected  in  the  light  of 
his  countenance. 

Shain,  his  fingers  trembling,  took 
off  the  badge  and  laid  it  on  the  dep- 
uty's knee. 

"I— I  think,  "  he  faltered,  "that  I'll 
keep  on  my  way  down-river  and  hunt 
up  the  Sirois  family.  I  came  up  this 
way  to  visit  them,  and  to  see  where 
my  folks  used  to  live,  and  I  guess 
when  you  have  thought  all  this  over. 
Mr.  Flanders,  you'll  nee  that  it's  been 
mostly  accident  that  I  was  able  to 
help  you." 

"Go  down  and  visit  your  Sirois  fam- 
ily," said  the  inspector,  "but  you  come 


back,  and  you  come  with  your  arm 
crooked  at  the  elbow  and  the  hand 
up  straight,  palm  outward,  and  your 
tongue  ready  to  swear  that  you'll  be 
a  good  and  faithful  ser%'ant  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  be  I 
ready  to  take  the  appointment  in 
have  here  ready  for  you  then,  or  111 
never  let  you  back  across  the  border 
I'll  seize  and  condemn  you.' 

Therefore  Shain  Searway  went  on 
down-river    to    the    country   of  New  | 
.\cadia,  bearing  some  interesting  news 
for   the    rest  of  the   family 
(The  end.) 
O 

The  Black  Forest  Trail 

TOURISTS  in  northern  Pennsyi- j 
vania  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenerj- 
along  the  Jersey  Shore  turnpike,  or 
as  it  is  often  called,  the  "Couders- 
port  pike." 

The    clean    dimness   of   the  woods 
the    view    from    the    fire    tower  at  I 
Cherry  Springs  where  nearly  200,000 
acres  of  almost  unbroken  forest  meets 
the    eye,    frequent   glimpses   of  wild 
life    at    home — deer    grazing    where  | 
shadows  deep  and  sunlight  sheen  dap- 
ple   their    sleek    backs,    tiny   fawns 
slaking    thirst    at    cool    tarns,   occa| 
sionally  a  great  lumbering  bear  trot- 
ting across  the  trail — the  wildness  of  I 
a  gorge  where  a  plume  of  white  steam  [ 
drifts   from  a   railroad  train  passing 
under  the  bridge  over  which  the  trav- 
eler drives. 

In  grand  old  hardwood  forests  here  I 
the  wild   pigeon   is  believed  to  have 
nested  for  the  last   time,  and  under  | 
the  sheltering  boughs  the  last  wolves 
in  Pennsylvania  ran  in  silent  paclts 

Pine    Creek,    Kettle    Creek.   Slnn^  I 
mahoning — what      wonder-tales    are  | 
told  of  lumbering,   hunting  and  fish- 
ing in   this   region! 

Here  a  wise  commonwealth  has  pre- 
^served  for  future  generation.s  a  tract  I 
of  land   made   famous   by  Ole  BuU'i 
unhappy  attempt  at  colonization.  To| 
this   forest  he   brought  his  company 
of  Sweedish  wood-carvers  and  violin- 
makers.    Here  are  the  foundations  of  | 
the  castle  he  built  in  a  wild,  beautiful  i 
spot  on   the   mountainside.    Many  of  | 
the    stones    in    its    walls    have   be«n 
built  into  a  stone  house  dovMi  in  the  | 
valley. 

A  spring  of  cold,  clear  water  below 
the  castle  site  still  bears  the  name  I 
he  gave  it — Lyscl.  A  rustic  bridge 
across  thd  stream,  tables  and  a  fire- 
place for  the  use  of  tourists  add  to 
the  comfor*  of  visitors. 

After  yor  haw-^  picnicked  here  you 
will  vrts'  t:  steal  softly  up  the  nai- 
row  pathway  to  t'  e  prominence  where 
the  castle  stood,  and,  under  the  wed- 
ded flags  of  two  countries  that  be 
loved,  pay  tribute  to  one  in  who*' 
soul  God  placed  the  divino  fire  of  j 
music.  .M  C  d 

Potter  county.  Pa. 


Why  They  Fail 

I  NOTE  your  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember 20th  issue  entitled  "Why 
They  FaU."  which  is  applied  to  farm- 
ers. In  looking  over  the  past  I  c*" 
think  of  but  few  farmers  who  stucK 
strictly  to  their  farms  who  have  made 
an  entire  failure. 

Not  many  have  succeeded  in  laying 
up  much  money,  but  they  hue  had  a 
home  and  enough  to  eat  and  wear  to 
keep  them  comfortable.  The  few  ' 
know  who  have  made  a  failure  *' 
that  they  have  had  to  sell  ;he  far" 
have  contracted  the  debts  in  lu'pe  i?' 
gain  where  there  was  a  ri.sk  that  goes 
with  all  speculative  transactions 
They  risked  and  lost. 

A  few  farmers  of  my  knowing  h«*'' 
made  money  and  some  by  careful 
.saving  from  year  to  year  have  laW 
up  a  surplus  .sufficient  to  take  care 
of  them  in  their  old  day.s  witlunit  Ji-" 
posing  of  the  farm.  Mo.st  farmers  oi 
my  knowing  do  not  seem  to  •'*  '" 
danger  of  bankruptcy.    A.  J    Legg 

Nicholas  county,  W.  Va. 


ANNOUNCING 


HH  WORLD'S  LOWEST  PRICED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT  EIGHT... 


FROM 


^I025 

F.    O.    B.    FACTORY 


Here,  unquestionably,  i.s  the  most 
wondc  •  tui  and  welcome  news  Buick 
has  cwr  had  for  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Buick  admirers  in  agricul- 
tural I  immunities. 

One  ot  the  four  new  series  of  Buick 
Valve- in-Head  Straight  Eights,  now 
^^inniiii;  a  record  reception  in  all 
pans  of  the  country,  is  priced  as  low 
«Sl(>-'5  at  factory  — fully  $200  less 
than  ,!iiy  Buick  six  of  recent  years. 

A  Bui.  k  Eight  at  less  cost  than  last 
years  ix!  A  Buick  Eight,  with  even 
more  i^ower,  even  more  swiftness, 
tven  I  ore  stamina,  even  more  endur- 
ance !!ian  enthusiastic  owners  have 
^'^vavs  associated  with 
°"ick  ...  at  a  price  so 
'^\^  !iat  it  actually 
htcoi.es  expensive  to 
buy  JMwer  priced  cars! 

And  I  big,  roomy,  lux- 
"rioiu  Buick  Eight  as 
^cll.  with  plenty   of 


space,  plenty  of  head  and  leg 
room,  for  passengers  who  are 
accustomed  to  space  and  demand 
it  in  their  automobiles! 


BUICK 


BUILDS        IT 


ICU'K  SKRII-S 
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It  is  powered, like  Buick's  remain- 
ing three  series,  by  a  masterly  new 
Valve-in-Head  Straight  Eight  engine 
providing  performance  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  previous  Buick.  It  intro- 
duces new  Insulated  Bodies  by  Fisher, 
upholstered  in  either  broadcloth  or 
mohair,  and  skillfully  insulated  like  a 
finehome  against  heat,cold  and  noise. 
It  provides  new  Engine-Oil  Temper- 
ature Regulator— new  Air  Intake 
Silencer— new  Ring-Type  Torsional 
Balancer  and  other  fea- 
tures promoting  maxi- 
mum engine  efficiency, 
smoothness  and  stamina. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal 
car  for  discriminating 
farm  motorists.  Here  is 
a  car  that  combines  the 


greater  luxury  and  performance  of 
The  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It  with 
exceptional  economy  and  long  life. 
Here  is  value  that  only  Buick  w  ith  its 
tremendous  two-to-one  leadership  in 
fine  car  sales  could  possibly  achieve. 

Visit  your  Buick  dealer— today!  Note 
the  size  and  strength  of  this  car  — the 
thoroughness  with  which  every  unit 
of  body  and  chassis  has  been  con- 
structed to  assure  extra  long  lite. 
Then  drive  it  — test  its  thrilling  per- 
formance—realize what  an  extraor- 
dinarv  value  it  is  and  how  easilv  it 
can  be  yours  on  the  special  G.M.  A.C. 
plan  for  farmers. 

Buick  Motor  ("ompany.  Flint,  Michigan 

Oiii^i'in  o/Oi'ii  r.il  ,M./'.r>  C',rl>,ruti'm 

Canadian  Factories.  McLaughlin-Huick.  Oshavi  a.l)nt. 


^HlN       BETTER       AUTOMOBILES       ARE       BUILT 
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Whether  you  have  electricity— or  not... 


There's  a  heap  of 


RCA  RADIOLA  gives  you  the  I    troubles  pecking 


Finest  i 


in 


'd 


to 


with  electrlelty-the  new  RCA  Radlola  Super-Hetero- 
dyne Model  OO-ot  a  new  low  price!     vrcnKmi    9  ,uncd 

ciriu.is-  ni,,«n,liLj.  ill„,„in,ii<.il  lunirm  di.il  .uiiirjtL-lv  ulibraud  in  kil.iiytUs- 
volunif  innrr.  I  -  Ini.il  ilisMiKi-  switch-  pushpiill  p„Kvr  aniplitiir-  imprc.vid 
ilcur.i-d>ii.iri  I.  .pi-.ik.r-  h.in.lsomi- w  alniin.ibimt-S  I  •-'  SO  lisv  Radiiiir.>n».  Also 
ask  to  SIC  and  htar  d^  luxi-  niodil  and  Radiola  with  lUclrit  ph..n<i>;raph 
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'y  HOUSANDS  of  farmers  have  declared  that  the  radio 
-*■  news  hullerins  on  crops  and  prices  and  weather  are 
so  valuable   that   they   couldn't   possibly  afford   to  be 
without  an  RCA  Radiola. 

But  even  this  important  scr\'icc  to  firmers  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  that  the  whole 
family  will  i^et  from  either  of  these  hi^'hly  perfected 
radio  instruments. 

Special  programs  for  mother. .  .entertainment  for  children 
.  .  .  educational  hours  for  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  and  then 
programs  which  cost  millions  of  di)llars  to  put  on  the  air 


m 


f    \ 
18      ■■^. 


Without  electricity  — the  RCA  Radiola  Model  22- 
operated  by  batteries— at  o  price  all  can  afford! 

Sirctnjtrid  r«iiMr  f.r  h.itiry  ..pirai.i.n.  \X  uh  inilosid  RfA  l.mdspi  .1  r  A 
wondirtul  value  tor  ihinu. nil.  /»  n  txt.lUni  sii  tor  riiin  init  >i)ur  la>onii  -  u.n 
with  ania2inK  clearness  and  litvlikt  rtproduition  of  tone. 


<-<-<-<-<-<-< -<-<-<^^^. 
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.  .  .  the  highest  priced   orchestras  and  sing>  is! 

RCA  Radiolas  are  designed  by  the  same  great  stat!  of 
engineers  which  has  built  so  many  of  the  broadcas-  ig 
stations  of  America.  And  they  arc  built  by  the  lu\:M 
manufacturer  of  radio  apparatus  in  the  country. 

Let  your  Radiola  dealer  demonstrate  for  you  the  !■  h, 
full  tone  of  these  instruments.  Let  him  show  you  I  a' 
they  tune  in  programs  from  stations  near  and  far.  a  d 
ask  him  to  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  own  one. 

Radiola  Division,  RCA  Victor  Company,  Inc. 
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at  feet! 

We  remember  the  time  when  we  were 
just  about  so  tall,  out  scattering  a 
bucket  of  corn  to  the  chickens — bare- 
footed! 

No  one  can  tell  us  it  doesn't  hurt 
when  you  get  your  toes  pecked  by  half 
a  dozen  old  hens. 

We  know  a  lot  of  farmers  who  have 
troubles  pecking  at  their  feet.  They 
shuffle  around  at  the  chores  like  they 
were  walking  on  egg  shells. 

You  know  yourself  that  if  your  feet 
go  bad,  you  can't  work  well— and  your 
whole  job  is  endangered.  Your  feet 
need  the  best  care  and  protection. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to 
give  your  feet  the  protection  they  need 
is  to  get  the  best  boots  you  can  find. 
Good- fitting,  comfortable  boots  help 
protect  your  feet  from  all  those  troubles 
such  ;!s  chilblains,  blisters,  itching  feet, 
corns  ;:nd  bunions. 

Wt  realize  that.  So,  when  we  build  a 
pair  0  "U.S.  "  Blue  Ribbon  Boots,  we 
build  !hem  for  foot  comfort  and  health. 


U.  S." 

BLUE  RIBBON 


foot- saving 
footwear 


^^u^ 


Each  boot  is  built  on  a  special  alumi- 
num last,  right  to  the  shape  of  your 
foot.  There  are  44  parts  in  every  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot,  carefully  put  together  by 
skilled  craftsmen. 

When  it's  finished  and  you  slip  it  on, 
you  find  comfort  at  every  point.  Snug 
and  comfortable  around  the  ankle  and 
heel— to  prevent  chafing.  Soft,  smooth 
flexing  over  the  arches.  Extra  reinforce- 
ments at  the  wear  points  without  too 
much  weight.  Rocking-chair  soles  with 
square,  flat  heels  that  put  spring  in 
your  stride. 

The  hoot  that*8  comfortable  is  the 
hoot  that  tits! 


WeM   like   vou   to   have 
this  FREE  hook 

Dr.  Lelyveld,  nationally-known  foot- 
specialist,  has  written  especially  for 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
a  little  book  entitled  "The  Care  of  Farmers'  Feet." 
Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy  today.  It's  free. 
You'll  find  it  mighty  handy  to  have  around  the 
house  because  it  tells  all  about  chilblains,  bunions, 
itching  feet,  corns,  excessive  perspiration,  etc.,  and 
suggests  good  common-sensp  remedies. 


United  States  Rubber  Company, 
Dept.  FFF-100.  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen :  Please  mail  me  your  free  book, 
"The  Care  of  Farmers'  Feet." 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


STATE 


Rubber  fon(wt>ar  for  tho  onliro  family.  For  w-orh.  drpon  and  play. 


"I*.    K."    niut'   nibbon    IIooIm  — You  can 

wear  the  U.S.  Blur  Ribbun  Boot  all  ilay  long  m 
the  Kteateit  of  comfort.  MouMed  precisely  to  the 
•hape  of  your  foot.  Smooth,  even  flexing  over  the 
instep  that  puts  comfort  into  walking.  Red  uppers 
with  white  soles  or  Ebony  black  with  white  soles. 
Three  lengths— knee,  medium,  hip. 

**l°.  N.**  Bluo  Ribbon  WalrUM  all  rubber 
arctic  — The  Walrus  is  a  heavy  iluty  overshoe  built 
for  the  hardest  usage  and  yet  so  light  that  it  doesn't 
tire  you  when  you  have  lots  of  walking  to  do. 
Washes  off  clean  in  a  hurry    Four,  five,  or  »i«  buckles. 

Mlyll«h  4>ayl<>«'N— >The  modem  farm  wife 
wants  style  and  color  in  her  overshoes.  And  Pans 
style  authorities  say  that  Caytees  are  the  most 
stylish  women's  overshoes  m  the  world.  Many 
beautiful  cokirs  and  fabrics  to  choose  from.  Cavtees 
come  in  doth  or  all  rubber  —  in  high  or  low  uppers. 
Snap  fastener.  Kwikglide  fastener,  or  4  buckles. 
Look  for  the  name  "Oaytees"  in  the  shoe. 

K<*dM  for  Urowlntf  t<>«>t  — The  fact  that 
si. If  .ithletes  thr  icuntry  o\er  ihoosc-  Ke^ls.  proves 
their  foot  comfort  and  health  qualities.  For  growing 
feet  they  give  barefc»ot  freedom  and  encourage  the 
feet  to  healthy  growth  —  yet  they  gi\e  the  proper 
protection.  Recommended  by  physicians  and 
gymnattt. 
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PENNSYLVANIA      PARMSR 
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I've  had  the  valves  ground 
only  once  in  six  years  .  .  . 


didn't  need  it  then " 


Mr.  J.  W.  Devitt's  farm  is  located  in 
Pataskala,  Ohio,  and  it's  a  mighty  fine 
farm,  too.  We  were  wandering  around 
the  barnyards  talking  about  crops  and 
the  weather  and  so  on,  when  we  came 
across  Mr.  Devitt's  tractor.  Naturally 
we  stopped  to  look  the  machine  over. 

"By  the  way,"  we  asked,  "how  old  is 
that  tractor?" 

"Well,  sir,  she's  about  six  years  old 
now,"  replied  Mr.  Devitt.  "And  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  report  I  got 
on  her  a  while  ago. 

"I  was  grinding  corn  the  other  day, 
when  a  garage  man  from  Pataskala 
stopped  in.  He  said  she  ought  to  have 
the  valves  ground,  carbon  cleaned  out, 
a  new  set  of  rings,  in  fact  an  entire 
overhaul  after  six  years  of  heavy  work. 
He  finally  talked  me  into  having  the 
job  done. 

"The  next  day  he  called  me  over  the 
'phone  and  said  he  had  the  motor  torn 
down  but  it  needed  nothing  done  to  it 
at  all— he  found  it  in  wonderful  shape. 
I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  grind  the 
valves  anyway,  for  his  trouble. 

"He  was  downright  amazed,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  oil  I  had 
been  using.  Well,  I  told  him  Mobiloil, 
of  course,  and  that  I  had  never  used 
any  other  kind  of  oil  in  my  tractor  and 
what  was  more — nobody  would  ever 
sell  me  anything  but  Mobiloil." 

We  ran  across  another  interesting 
example  in  Ohio.  A  farmer  we  know 
there  had  been  using  Mobiloil  in  his 
tractor  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of 


"Qctling  the  biKKcit  percentage  of  profit  from  my  f«rm 
the»e  day«  means  the  adoption  of  big  buainesi  policiei. 
I've  got  to  figure  the  fine  pointi  of  cotti  and  profitt  over 
•  longer  period  of  time." 


that  time,  he  put  in  new  rings,  the  first 
repair  the  tractor  ever  had.  He  had 
another  tractor  before  this  one  and 
used  every  kind  of  oil  in  it  that  came 
along.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
tractor  was  a  wreck  and  had  to  be 
junked.  He  says,  "No  more  bargain 
oils  for  me — nothing  but  Mobiloil  for 
my  tractor  and  automobile,  too!" 

^  lien  did  you  last  drain 
the  transmission  ease? 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  ought  to 
look  over  the  instruction  book  that 
came  with  your  tractor  just  to  check 
up  on  yourself  and  find  out  if  you  are 
missing  any  bets  that  might  make  the 
machine  work  better. 

You  will  note  that  the  book  instructs 
you  to  drain  every  500  or  600  hours, 
which  means  at  least  once  every 
season.  If  you  are  using  your  tractor  a 
great  deal,  you  should  drain  the  trans- 
mission twice  during  the  season.  After 
draining,  wash  it  out  well  with  kero- 
sene or  a  thin  solution  of  oil  and  gasoline. 
Farmers  who  let  their  tractors  go 
into  the  next  year  without  draining,  find 
them  losing  pep  and  snap— and  the 
active  life  of  the  machine  is  shortened. 
Then,  be  sure  that  the  new  oil  is  the 
best  you  can  find.  We  recommend 
Mobiloil  "C"  or  Mobilgrease  for  the 
summer  and  Mobiloil  "CW"  for  the 
winter,  because  they  are  exactly  suit- 
ed to  the  strenuous  requirements  of  a 
tractor  transmission.  They  will  keep 
those  gears  running  smoothly  and 
quietly.  There  will  be  no  danger 
of  wear  on  gear  teeth.  And 
they  will  help  lighten  the  load 
on  the  engine,  which  means 
added  power. 

Some  new  liibrieant» 


When  you  apply  the  grease 
gun  every  morning,  use  Mobil- 
grease  and  every  bearing  stays 
well  lubricated aWday.  Mobil- 
grease  is  the  kind  of  lubricant 
that  creeps  readily  to  all  parts 
and  then  stays  there  to  do  a 
good  job.  And  it's  important 
to  know  that  Mobilgrease  is  not 
readily  washed  away  by  rain. 

Then,  we  have  Mobilubri- 
cant,  made  especially  for  grease 
cups. 


And  to  prevent  water  pump  leaks, 
there  is  Voco  Waterproof  Grease  which 
will  not  wash  off. 

Ask  your  Mobiloil  dealer  or  imple- 
ment dealer  to  show  you  samples  of 
these  new  lubricants  and  tell  you  how 
they  work. 

Why  Mobiloil  gives 
such  remarkable  resulta 

In  Mobiloil,  ALL  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  full-duty  oil  are  present  in  cor- 
rect proportion.   These  properties  are: 

OILY  CHARACTER  —  provides  mov- 
ing parts  with  rich  lubrication  and  holds 
down  wear. 

HEAT  RESISTANCE— lasts  longer- 
keeps  down  oil  consumption,  and  makes 
for  economical  use. 

CARBON  CONTROL  — keeps  carbon 
deposits  from  piling  up  in  your  cylinders. 

OXIDATION  CONTROL— keeps  oil 
systems  from  clogging,  and  valves  from 
sticking  and  gumming. 

Have  your  dealer  consult  his  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart,  just  to  check  up  on  the 
proper  grades  of  Mobiloil  to  fit  your 
own  particular  needs.  Also,  have  him 
tell  you  about  the  economy  and  con- 
venience of  getting  Mobiloil  in  55- 
gallon  or  30-gallon  drums. 

VACUIM    OIL    COMPANY 

Makert  of  high-quality  lubriranti  for  all  typet 
of  machinery 


"Theie  drums  of  Mobiloil  with  their  convenient 
faureti  give  me  a  mighty  handy  teaton'i  (upply 
of  oil." 
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Mobiloil 


By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


ARKET 
PLACE 


,EVER-A.L  readers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
I  lania  Farmer  have  written  lately 
bking  for  information  on  marketing 
Buabs  -^  commiasion  man  who 
akei  a  specialty  of  squabs  gave  me 
3ie  practical  hints  that  may  help 
^jher  readeis. 
Squabs  are  generally  dressed  before 
aJv  are  sent  to  market.  The  No.  1 
„jbs.  which  bring  the  highest  prices. 
ffsh  eight  pounds  and  over  to  the 
i.zen   The  meat  is  white,  plump  and 

:iiey  should  not  be  fed  for  twenty- 
Kour  liours  before  they  are  dressed,  as 

He  crops  must  be  empty.  Food  in  the 
ItwD  causes  the  birds  to  discolor  and 

idar  The  mouths  of  the  squabs 
fchvJd  be  washed  free  of  all  blood. 

Size  of  SqtiabH 

squabs  uhich  run  less  than 
Ifight  pounds  to  the  dozen,  or  which 
tr«  flabby,  dark  and  thin,  are  classed 
Is-  N'o.  2'i  and  sell  at  much  lower 
Ipnces  than  the  No.  I's. 

Squabs  should  be  cooled  thoroughly 
Ibef  re  they  are  packed  in  order  that 
Ifey  will  lo.^  all  the  body  or  animal 
lliest  They  are  then  packed  in  boxe.s 
lor  barrels  with  ice  for  shipment.  They 
Ifift  be  handled  carefully  during 
ldre$^mg  and  packing  so  that  bruising 
|ui  discoloration  will  not  occur. 

.\ak  the  Dealer  How  to  Ship 

Squabs  compete  with  small  broilers 
lua  generally  bring  lower  prices  dur- 
m  '.he  biiiiler  season.  Most  dealers 
litii!^  against  shipping  squabs  at  a 
Itme  when  they  will  arrive  on  the 
liarket  on  Saturday.  Many  stores  do 
Ik:  have  facilities  to  keep  them  prop- 
l«rly  over  the  week-end  if  they  ar-j 
|iq:  sold  on  Saturday. 

Before  shipping  select  a  reliable 
IJetier  and  write  to  him  for  directions 
|m  to  when  and  how  to  ship.  This 
save  expense  and  diaappoint- 
littotj.  .K  reliable  dealer  cannot  guar- 
lutw  any  price  at  which  your  squabs 
|*ii;  sell,  since  he  has  not  seen  them 
liitl  Joes  not  know  what  the  mp.rket 
|*ill  be  the  day  that  they  arrive. 

.Vhont   Guinea!* 

*  tew  Inquiries  have  also  been  re- 
jtWTeii  as  to  the  methods  of  niarKct- 
|«J  guinea  fowl.  The  best  market 
|«»f)n  is  in  the  fall  and  winter 
Itatths.  The  birds  are  mostly  shipped 
I''*  in  crates.  The  crates  or  coop.-i 
litoild  be  sound  and  strong  and  the 
|M>  should  not  be  cmwded.  Prime 
I"*!  should  be  mature  and  weigh 
jiwit  two  pounds  each,  or  over,  if 
l**y  are  to  bring  .satisfactory  prices. 
p*"  should  be  plump  and  tirm. 


Crops  Die  Ofif 

■  'live  a  piece  of  ground  whirli  up 
;?"'  live  yehra  a^o  did  monderfully. 
■.^»  the  I  riipg  ffrow  a<>  far  then  die  off. 
'••'UylklU  .ijiinty.   Pa.  C.  \V.   M. 

THERF  is  never  an  eflfect  without 
*  i  cause.  If  this  dying  off  lefer- 
^  to  by  our  correspondent  is  all 
|J>f  the  field  then  there  is  some- 
r^«  radiially  wrong  with   his  soil. 


Sight  be  on  account  of   the  lack 

•  ^I'listure    caused    by    having    too 
~^«  humus   In    the    soil.      Again    it 

Jht  be  mused  by  the  land  not  hav- 
•^'ime  I'nough  in  it.  If  .so  the  land 
^l^l'l  have  lime  applied  to  it.  It 
~*'t  be  line  to  a  lack  of  one.  two  or 
|^'*«  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
oamely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 

*  potash     If   it   is   due    to   the   last 
*«J    i.iusc     then     theie     aie     two 

l^^souf  correspondent  can  do;  have 

■anipi,-  of  his   soil    analvzed  or  do 

^'    i\i><rinaenting   by  using  one  ot 

jjj^ '""'<•■  named  plant   foods  or  u.se 

u  every  conceivable   combina- 

\V.   D    Z 


l/tbe  chickens  ate  at  the  table  and  you  alt  ott  the  groutui,  uould  ym  have  am  ttrtjerente  ui  to  what  they  lave  you  to  eatf 

The  Money  Value  of  "Taste" 
in  Pigs  and  Chickens 


When  you  can  get  1  5c  fur  purk  and  40c  fur  eggs,  any- 
body can  show  a  profit  on  Hogs  and  Poultry.  But 
when  the  price  comes  down  to  about  half  that  amount, 
it  takes  re<// scientific  and  economic  feeding  to  make 
real  money.  And  every  smart  feeder  knows  that  the 
most  palatable,  tasty  feeding  that  will  stimulate  diges- 
tion will  make  for  the  greatest  economy  uf  pork,  poul- 
try and  egg  production. 

SCIENCE  has  made  some  great  discover* 
ies  in  the  pig  and  chicken  world. 

It  has  discovered  that  pigs  and  chickens 
have  taste  the  same  as  humans.  That  they 
will  use  their  taste  in  selection,  if  given  a 
chance.  And  finally,  that  what  they  /ike 
best  is  best  for  them. 

Farmers  and  feeders  who  have  followed 
these  discoveries  are  making  money  faster 
than  they  ever  made  it  before.  The  others, 
at  best,  are  standing  still. 


The  particular  feed,  scientists  tell  us,  that 
pigs  and  chickens  like  best  is  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk.  They  say  that  every  other  feed 
should  have  a  percentage  of  Semi-Solid 
added  to  it  in  order  to  create  this  taste 
appeal.  And  that,  when  you  add  Semi-Solid 
to  any  other  feed,  your  pigs  will  put  on 
better  and  firmer  pork  and  do  it  faster  and 
your  hens  will  lay  more  and  bigger  eggs. 

Among  those  who  keep  up  with  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  times  this  is 
pretty  well  understood  already,  because 
the  Consolidated  Products  Company  alone 
is  called  upon  to  supply  over  a  hundred 
million  pounds  a  year  of  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  to  the  farmers  and  feeders  of 
America  who  are  making  money  out  of 
their  flocks  and  herds. 


Every  dollar  you  save  in  your  purchases  •"  ^  ^^"^"^  ^'^^'^^  '°  *^^ 

''  '*  «^  *  profits  of  your  farm. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  unsatisfactory  merchandise    is  a   dollar   added   to    your   costs.        Read   the 
advertisements  and  be  guided  by  them. 

ANSWER  THEM  and  say  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Select  Yoor  Breeding  Tnrkeys 
Now  for  1931 

Till-  .Mofiti-alni  ^*.irn^■^  ^'niiu  uf  M«rami>»h 
nniii/i-  Turl.11-  an-  li.jn  -■•  hi.  k  fli-li.'l.  r«r- 
h  iiMliltliij  iimv  fatt.'iiilu'.  li»ril>.  \linniiu  liitiU 
Thi'i  li»>f  •■irw  r.il.ir  nurklii.^  mill  »lii  U  tlif 
,l,..>\.  Tlii-\  iirr  al.ii  iTnlini-  iaMT>  SSr  rail  flir- 
Bi~li  uiiM»u.a  liuli-  la—  '1111.  liiiil  h'-in 
fr.iiii     Oh-     M'lii'i-.iliii     K«n.r«     Kiralii. 

\\  rit*»  tiir  il*«.,Tii*tiiiii  aiiil  |iriiv<« 
on  MontiMliii  Kanu'.H  'uiKi'i*  fnf 
y.itir   ii»'\i    \Kar',  l>r(^*'llii.i    rtn.-k 

MMTCMM««nFAtll 

R.  r.  D.  N*.  S.  ■•■  K. 
rHOCNIXVIIXC. 

Pennsylvania 


BOOCSTSBARRED  K0CK5 

uUY    TOUR   PULLKTS.   COCKERELS  &  COCKS  NOW 

PricM    a*Mt    l-i    lew    than    Utar. 
UK.     hii'liv      hi-nlthi.     fr»t    r«ii«»     r««f«*     MMitiii-HT» 
.Mam     pulli'i-     fadv  e.i  »lari  laMMH    f.Mkiri'li  »ml  on'k- 
.iMb    to    iiamp    Oil'    ahilin  '■■  U>  mil  iw*  m  vmir  (1«  k 
^»  ^ark^     strain    h  .Viiiirii»'>.  hIiIbkI  ami  nrrtt • 
^Hh^  i-.t  laMnit   niralii   "f   lt.>.k.i    Harifiill\    wltot- 
^K^f     •••I     Iraimi-Vfil    .inil    iHiillcrwil    fur  iVi:«  alnro 
«  iM<ii.    \Viniin>i    III    all    'In'    I'ailmit    iiiiiu«tl-. 

^^^^    lltxMriL,   np  til  i-K^i    I^Mimai  lindaii 

SH^V    I  ii..i<>in>-r~    n-iKiri    flmk    ao'iaim   up    ti>    '.!■! 

•V^P     •->».     lilt    l.iii'-'    iiiii mil    I'aMl'iii 

^^     I.  W.  Parti*  &  Son*.       Boa  •,       Altoant.  Pa. 

BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPINB  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

.sllll'  VOi:«  I.IVK  nniHI.KII.-l  anil  mhfr  r"ultrv  m 
.\i««  Yiirk'j  OlilMt  l.n  •  C.iulin  llniup  K«i  IM.1. 
We  am  txiiiilad  cumml^^inn  uirriiianu  liinla  fril: 
niuriK  mad"  rtalh  llictii".'  pnr«»  ilir  •iiilpt  ii 
iiiilinilti-il  Imiuiri'  al'ui  u-  Wnio  for  qiiKiailniu. 
I'rales  laiii  sbiiiiinit  n-ir'Uilnn.,  HnlidaT  Cal«l* 
dar  r.l.lrr  I"  J.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Inc.. 
Wait    Wattimitoa    Mailiat.    New    /srk   Ciln 


Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  "'"^"•"-oo" 


POSTPAID 


UMBKBAKABLB 


nnMUGLASS 

■    mm^mmnm0tiZ:^m^i^m^0^0  {formerly  SOcmymr^ 

20  yard  Cuttings-1  yard  wide-G|IADAI|TFF|| 

fromlarae  rolls  sent  to  dealers— Fresh  and  New  «•"■»■»«  ■  fcfcW 


For  10  yards  or  mora 
(formerly  SOc  a  ya 


10  and 

Remnants 


f:rt'i  '-'j:'  •^r  '^'  -t.  'iTi-fil  J dfftl  for  fnrlnning 
f.a  I  t  ir  III..  FUr~i't-tt'-(lt%  pnrrhen,  h.-ttth  r(^0mti, 
>tcratr*t  .sii.  I  in  afVwiiays.  eortnng atrr^n  d^yorn ,  etf. 
Horf'j  your  rhanr*  to  buy  tfnulns  patrnti-.l  rii-T-O- 
l!la.*.  till-  he.t.  siriinuFsl.  nm>l  durable  t  itraVlolet 
R.iv  tllli'r  madi'.  f.r  hilf  In  reiriil.ir  prl.r  II.  ri.  y.iur 
rhanrf  to  put  Fle«-0-«JlaM  In  ynur  imuliry  hnu-e  win- 
dim-,  hotlinl*.  nil  Jnur  .1  rrf nt'd  purthrj  and  »rr»»n 
dnori  or  to  replare  glax  window •  In  your  hiiuse,  garao 
ur  hirn — «l  a  II.'  -aviiiL-  Tlie.f  lit  atil  iO-yard 
ptcii'*  of  Fli-x-O-itla-K  iiPere.i  at  ■2'*f  a  yard  are  freiill 
and  new.  fully  Kuiir iiiti'i'd  in  eriry  way,  Kx'-'tly  tha 
^aml■  Mi:lie*t  quality  a^  all  IJriiuine  Kli'\-tt-lilaiia. 
Tlii'-e  rrnmaiila  are  the  Hiid^  of  -randaril  100-var.l 
rilU  fir  dealert.     The  ..uiiilv   ta  liniited.   Oilir  t.«lay 

l.rtw  In  llrnltKfiil  I  ltrii>\  Itiirt  Knyn 
tjii.ir  iMi'i^d  10  li-ilil  111' ii  in  .III  1  .  iiM  ml  tii'Urr  i!..in  tfl.i**. 
<il»e    hen*    June    tunshlne    full    of    ei:>i'n]akiiu    tllra- 
Vl'ilpl   Rays  all   » inlet   li>n«.    uhlle   i.rirei  aie  lilnh 
Tran-iiinti.  (inrh   Inf^^  .1   uatm.  dry.   iiunlit  health  r.iuu] 
In  whirh  ki  work.  read,  rent^ir  Ideal  clilldren'i  winter 

RIayriiKin      ^*aTe4   fuel   and  diM-tiir  bill*. 
.(■i-iK  baby  rhiiK-  warm  and  healthy  Indoori.     PreTcnta 
rliketi   meak   lenil   dtira-e*  and  ilvaih- 
HntiT   than    pliln    i;la  •   n-i    llot-lled'      Sratiera   lUhl 
Aim  riiiiiil  tiv  ih  ii^in.U  ..r  11. .t*  iind  all  leadlnit  auihtirt- 
Ilea,    .luat  <iit  with  >liear>  and  nail  .m  nrdlnary  wlnlnw 
fr-init*.    at    .'iif-ifMtIt    the    i-'-t    "t     i:la--.    wliefe    l...ii. 
\ii!l.".  "arm'ii    ind  hi'il'i    ite  need". I      I.a»i»  h>r   yim' 


^  >  RENCIL 


'^.' 


Jutf  rut  u'tfh  .1./-T1".  o»it  fioW 
on  horn,  rAi.-vt"r  .'P.  A  .^ 
koute   and    far^iif    u-ifi'iow^. 

.\CT  yo^y^• — <»\\i:  m<»m:i 

Don't  wait!  Onnt  hesitate'  Our  -i.>.k  if  ihr-o  lii  ami 
20yard  li-n«ili.  at  S;i'-  a  yard  i«  limited.  Order  20  yard" 
NltW  <;i-i  I  ..  II.  1  , TIM. I  I'll!  il  KIlt.K  Kn  i.  -••  .in-  k 
i.r  miiney  nrilir  >><■  tme  ihp  p.^iaiie  ■ -i  1"  vard-  n. 
m.'i'  Li-'i  t!:  in  111  yn  Is  ■ '•  •  ^  ir-l.  ^  .  ur  in.ni" 
ha'k  If  not  sathRed.  Y<'u  lakt  ro  rl'k.  I4-liiiur  ttt- 
ihe  We.t  iif  Deneer  and  In  Canada,  a, Id  .ti-  a  yard 
Free  b'v*k.  "PreTentlun  nf  Poultiy  lii.rjsr-."  ronies 
with  your  order 

FLCX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
IISl    N.    Cicero   Ave.    Oepl.   Hhi.    ( hicaao.    lllinoia. 

P««tf  IMlll  Thl>   Guarantee   Cougon    Ne»aSBBI« 
H  tl.EX-0-(;LASS    MFG.    CO..    Qppt.   661.  ra 

S      I4.M  N    CIcer*  Av*..  Chita«a.  III.  S 

■I'll  I  1     1 I  (  IT  "M  1.   -1  nil  me ■ 

■  iitds  of   l-lex  O-tlU-*   :iii   Inihe*   "idf.    h\    i»rr;»^MS 

■  I'iriel  p.^<t.     If    I   am  not   ab«iiliitely   -atistlnl  at'  r  O 

•       ini"    t!.i'     Kli\   n   i;1j..     .11     .:.\-     I     II    il  'II'"     "• 

■  ind   you   will    refund   my    money   nithoul    iiuei'im   ■ 

■  ^.  • 

■  Name ■ 

0  T.iwn  .  .  Stall' « 

?sas«ssa«a««issBaaisaiSB«sa« 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October  18, 1930. 


Netv"Wa.ys  , 
to  '^  / 
Increase  / 
Poultry  / 
Profits  ' 


Broods 
1.000  to 
30.000 
Chicks 
with  one 
Fire 


Successful  poultry- 
men  everywhere  are 
increasing  profits  and 
cutting  costs  with 
Shenandoah  Hot 
WaterBrooders, 
Ventilating  Systems, 
Nursery  Brooders. 
Heating  and  Water- 
ing Equipment.  You 
can  do  the  same. 


Chirks  on  J.  E,  Eastman'tt  plant. 


i%z=J%T.^l^t-^^^^^^^^       Bradford  County  Poultry  Tour 


Poultrymen  have  ordered  more  Shenandoah 
Equipment  this  year  than  ever  before.  There's 
reason.  Shenandoah  Equipment  pays  them  in 
dollars  and  cents.  See  how  your  own  costs  can  be 
lowered  and  your  profits  increased.  Our  new 
catalog  will  show  you.     Mail  the  Coupon  NOW. 


MANUFACTVniNC 
C  O  M  p  A  M  Y 

a4-V,  Bdon  Rd.,  HarrUoabnrg,  Va. 

Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  19 SI  catalog. 

Same... 

AiUrcss.. 


Tflak 

thUliit 

FREE 


We  want  to  sl.ow  you 
tliut  Tho  CIZZAUD  CAP- 
SL'LK  gets  n<-rnu  wl.cii 
ollitr  mc'dU'iiics  fall: 
iiiiow  you  how  easy  to 
uw;  and  how  miirti  bet- 
ter your  birds  will  tin. 


'The 
CIXZAKD 

CAPsyu: 


>•«  ».kMT.«.l. 


Ask  yotir  Lcc  dealer  for  tliis 
Miiiplf  pui'ku^e;  or  write  us. 
»ee,  postpaid.  Teat  The  GIZ- 
ZARD tAl'SULE. 


Jomfife 

fRCE 

IT  TAKES  THE  WORM  MEDICINE 

TO  THE  WORMS.     An    Inaoluble   cap' 

sule  carrying-  a  triple  combination  med- 
icine— for  Tape,  liound  and  Pin  (sucaX 
worms.  The  gizzard  crushfS  this  cap- 
sule, releasing  the  medicine  where  It 
pours  directly  Into  the  intestines  upon 
the  worms.  No  medicine  can  be  ab- 
sorbed alonfir  the  way.  which  is  better 
for  the  birds.  S  limrii  ■■  rffr«tl\«— ■ 
because  medicine  cannot  mix  with  food 
or  drink  and  bo  weakened.  The  correct 
dose,  full  strcnt^th.  naches  the  worms. 
That  is  why  use  of  The  GIZZARD  C.VP- 
SL'LE  Is  so  rapidly  Increasing-.  More 
than  60  millions  last  year. 
nAl^fT  prpn  W'-mu  lire  upon  thi>  food 
vu?  amtxTnu?  tov:\t  consume,  lowerltig  the 
THE  WORnlS  birds'  vitality  snd  reducing 
egg  production.  I'se  GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSn.TTS  now.  Sold  at  drug.  feed,  hard- 
wars  stores,  rfiiok  llatchenr^:  or  from  factory,  pmi- 
paid.  Adult  slw — Sucap.  pkir .  $1;  lon-pkj;..  1175; 
MO-plig.,  17.  Chick  MZe.  for  haifitrown  chickens  and 
poult.s— ino-pkg  .  90c  NOTE— thsrs  It  »nly  onn  OIZ> 
ZARO  CAPSULE.  Aeopt  no  lubitltutr  that  may  b« 
said  to  be  "luit  illi*  The  GIZZARD  CAPSULE."  or 
"Juit  M  good."  Look  for  Iht  name  GIZZARD  CAP. 
SULE  on  the  ^ck«««.   Made  only  by  the  Inventor,  th< 

SCO.  H.  LEC  CO.,  2484  Lm  BIdg.,  Omaha.  Ncta. 


n?.^e?:B»of> 


mmm 


r,,M,.-r  ...iil.i.t      HOS.^JMKTAI, 
tial'aii./f'l.    .Mjin    sl/(>.    sur- 
pil^int:    \alii("4. 
INSULATED  ROSSWAV 

f'lol  ill  ^uii;iii' r,  M.»int  In 
whiKT  The  Itrrxidi  I-  H.iii».- 
Iff     liiifliti  (•■.iitiiil.,  Ki.d.  r-  in 

W:rll.     lU'siil.'     fill.     iii~  .1.-     UM- 

I  The   Rom   Cutter  4b.  S  lo  Co., 
'  27S  Warder  St.,    SpringAcld.O. 


;  it«ma  you  want,  we  will  Brml  illupirutcd  f->ldera 

and  full  InrorTTiation.    Mail  today. 

HriKxIiT  lloDuvs  U  Hog  lliiuatD 

fc'il"'      t'riha  li  Cotlern;]  MIIIk 


WE  NEED 


more  now  laid 
WIIITK 

and  DROWN 
-  ^    ,  F.«;<;s    direct 

from  the  farm.  Write  for  Mhipplne  cards. 

Out  Hi  vruri  Kriicr  ami  rir.tritncr  is  ,iur   «uaran/OT. 

ZENITH-GODLEY   CO. 

171  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


WHITE   LEGHORN  CHICKS 

t^  f'Trit  anil  Hollywood  Strain* 

S.rid    f.iil.is     „,av     t.,1     d.li  .TV     K,-l.niarA. 
Miii'h    ..ihI    .\i.iu     Wit,,    f,.,    1, li.nur 

JUNIATA  POUllRY  FARM.  B«y  2. RkhSelJ.Pi. 


i;.v   D.   C.  HEXDERSOX 


FIVE  of  the  progressive  Bradford 
county  poultrymen  were  visited 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  poultrymen 
from  Wyoming,  Columbia.  Clinton, 
i  Sullivan,  Luzerne,  Potter,  Lycoming 
I  and  Montour  counties  in  one  of  the 
I  largest  .sectional  poultry  tours  held  in 
,  Pennsylvania.  There  was  between  250 
and  275  people  on  the  tour.  The  73 
I  cars  made  an  imposing  parade. 

The  assembly  place  v.as  on  the 
farm  of  Frank  Gower,  three  miles 
south  of  Monroeton.  Mr.  Gower  uses 
a  long  continuous  hot-water  brood- 
ing system  in  the  rearing  of  his  1,200 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  As  the  birds 
increase  in  size  and  require  addition- 
al room  the  laying  house  is  used  as 
a  summer  house. 

The  plant  of  Mr.  Frank  Bonney  of 
Monroeton  was  visited  at  the  second 
stop.  We  were  especially  interested  in 
Mr.  Bonneys  practical  plan  of  rotat- 
ing his  chick  ranges.  His  system  is 
a  three-year  rotation  so  that  the  birds 
are  on  the  same  ground  only  once 
in  three  years.  This  has  helped  in 
preventing  many  common  chick  trou- 
bles that  are  associated  with  old  povil- 
try  ranges. 

Electric  Hatchery 

Mr.  P.  T.  Kistler's  hatchery  of  To- 
wanda  was  the  object  of  the  third 
stop.  We  inspected  his  60,000-egg 
electric  hatchery  and  his  12-unit  elec- 
tric battery  brooders.  The  battery 
brooders  are  used  to  start  the  chicks. 
Mr.  Kistler  is  of  the  opinion  that 
more  satisfactory  egg  production  is 
obtained  if  the  chicks  are  kept  in 
the  brooders  not  more  than  three 
weeks. 

Gerald  Eastman  and  his  father  J.  E. 
Eastman  of  Orwell  Ridge  were  visited 
at  the  next  stop.  Here  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  an  outstanding 
father  and  son  combination.  The  av- 
erage annual  egg  production  per  bird 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  198.3. 
Last  year  the  unusually  high  mark 
of  208  eggs  per  bird  was  obtained. 
This  is  from  an  average  of  900  birds. 


off   to  Eastmans' 
e    have    much    to 


We  take  our  hats 
and  realize  that  ■ 
learn  from  them. 

Straw  Lofts 

This  year  part  of  the  chicks  on  the 
Eastman  farm  were  sterted  in  con- 
finement and  part  were  started  in 
portable  brooder  houses  moved  to  r\cw 
ground.  The  12x24-foot  brooder  house 
(which  is  a  permanent  house)  is 
equipped  with  a  6xl0-foot  platform 
made  of  one-half-inch  mesh  hardware 
cloth.  A  total  of  830  chicks  were 
started  in  this  large  brooder  house  on 
April  10.  Two  hovers  were  used.  The 
cockerels  were  removed  at  three 
weeks  in  order  to  give  the  developing 
pullets  more  room.  Then  one-half  of 
the  pullets  were  removed  at  six  weeks. 
The  Eastmans  believe  in  supplying 
enough  feeder  space.  Gerald  iuforn?- 
ed  us  that  it  was  their  plan  to  have 
feeders  enough  so  that  three-fourths 
of  the  chicks  could  eat  at  one  time. 

Fred  Carrington  of  LeRaysville  was 
the  next  poultryman  visited.  The  vis- 
itors were  especially  interested  in  Mr. 
Carringtons  two-story  straw  loft 
t.vpe  and  believes  that  they  are  well 
adapted  to  Bradford  coimty  condi- 
tions. The  houses  were  cool  even 
though  the  day  was  warm.  The  straw 
acts  as  an  insulator  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter.  A  total  of  1,500 
layers  are  housed  in  the  three  "dou- 
ble  deckers." 

Mr.  Carrington  is  raising  1,500 
March-hatched  pullets  in  range  shel- 
ters on  clean  ground.  His  loss  up  to 
date  has  been  approximately  two  per 
cent. 

O 


A  College  Hen 

KEYSTONE  KATY,  a  White  Leg- 
horn hen  in  the  Penn  State  Col- 
lege j)oultry  flock,  recently  establish- 
ed a  new  college  record  by  producing 
301  eggs  in  365  days.  Her  mother  had 
a  record  of  231  eggs  in  a  single  year 
and  her  grandmother  laid  210,  209  and 
J 78  eggs  in   three   consecutive  years. 

M.   H. 


Ilange  Nhrlterx  on   Fred  Carrington'N   furm 


rORCm-  ABOUT 

Replacement  Batteries 

for  10  years   \ 

h 


That's  just  exactly  what  you  can  do 
when  you  use  the  new  Wcstin^housc 
Plante  Battery.  The  most  vital  parts— 
the  positive  plates — are  made  from 
pure  lead  aLnost  ^j  inch  thick,  spe- 
cially grooved  for  greater  strength 
and  longer  battery'  life.  Thccustis 
moderate,  and  W'estinghoust  ;'ullv 
guarantees  every  Plante  Battery  for 
10  years  when  applied  as  recommended 
ana  when  given  ordinary  rare — no 
matter  what  make  of  Electric  Str\-ice 
Plant  is  used  with  it. 

Investigate  the  low  prices  and  con- 
venient terms  of  this  new  10-ycar  bat- 
tery today.  And,  learn  w  hat'a  \V  est- 
inghouse  Electric  Service 
Plant  and  Water  System  can 
do  for  you.  Fill  in  the  blanks 
and  mail  the  coupon  nowl 

WestLpghouse^ 

Westinchouse  Bectric  if  .Mf^.  Company, 
Small  Electric  Plant  Section. 
E.i»t  Pittsburgh,  P.i. 

PIcaae  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  in:Wnutic-n 
ind  prices  en  (  )  Plante  Batteries  {  ;  EUvtn;  Se;v« 
Plant*  (    )  Water  Sy»tem». 

Name 


Town  . . 

riiiintv . 


..  RFDNc 

.  St.tf 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

\Vhlt*    WyandotiM.     Uliii^    Hi-'iv    aiiJ  11* 
ri-rt   lti«k».    Write  tor  Kali  &  Wn.t.r  inr" 
Hatclits    wickly    the   Nt>ar   mui.il     ".'"'i   ll''- 
clehifr^     v'11'trantfeil      I'nf.tflif*'     i.mI 
JAS.    E.    UL8H,    Box  P.   Bravrr  Sonngi.  P>. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Beiver  Springs,  Pi 


Barred    Rook-    .   {H  ic"  per  1 
lleaiy    .MUcit    .     >  li"  i»r  : 
AitractltQ    prii^es    "ii    ^  *   * 
xrek  nil]  rhlolit       Cdlil'- 

tagt   iiaid,    li'O",-   ;.  »  .irm. 


j  New-fangled 
Contraptions 

Grandfatlur  came  lioiiic  from  his 
annnal  visit  to  the  Tair  and  -aid 
he  liad  seen  a  plow  with  wheels 
and  a  driver^  seat.  He  (hilii't 
tliink  much  of  it.  It  was  twiiity- 
five  years  iiefore  anybody  in  that 
locility    I'wned    a    sulky    plow. 

1  lie  first  mowers,  crenin  M.'p- 
arators.  sprayers  and  incuhiiors, 
and  ilie  early  scwin:.,'-iiiaihines 
;iiul  carpt-t-swcepers  were  tri.iteil 
in  ihc  same  way.  It  ii-eil  t'  '  iko 
the  iieiRl)i)urs  in  the  iu.\l  i.  iiiity 
li\e  or  six  >ears  to  learn  th^it  a 
lietter  iiiiplcnK-nt  hai!  !)ccn  f.i.iilc, 
.iik!  when  they  did  liiid  out  they 
litluT  laiiKJuil  at  it  or  ipm  icd  it. 
i'oday,  in  ii.ilf  tliat  tiiiu.  peo- 
pie  in  al!  the  forty-eiis'ht  -t.ites 
have  tiie  lu-u  tool  at  work-  '.'H 
their  farms  or  ir.  their  hoiiit-. 

Mo<Iern  advertisiim'  takt-  ^m 
iiiiprovetl  iMotliict.  gives  ii  a 
name  and  a  trade-mark,  I'lr!!? 
it  to  a  definite  staiidartl  oi  'I'lil- 
ity.  jilaces  it  in  everv  \tooi\  I'  n'l- 
ware  and  implement  store  m  ilu' 
country,  and  tells  you  why  you 
should  own  it  and  where  you  im" 
pet  it. 

Advertising  has  brought  ty 
vein  nine-tcntlis  of  the  coiivtiii- 
cures  that  make  farniiiig  ei-ier 
and  living  pleasantcr  in  tliis  mc" 
a^e 
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Water 

.  .  .  when  neeaea 

.'.  .  where  neeaeu 
at  liOi^^  Cost  •  • 

wilk  an 

ELECTRIC  PUMP 


^-.        An  electric  water  ayatem  make*  this  delightful,  con-       ^->^ 
(\      venient  sink  and  kitchen  arrangement  possible  on      ^) 


A  MODERN  electric  water  system 
will  automatically  maintain  a 
supply  of  water  at  all  points  in  the 
system  by  pumping  to  the  reservoir 
pressure  tank  or  direct  to  the  faucet 
whether  from  spring,  deep  well  or 
shallow  well. 

Eleetrlc  Power  Many  Times 
Cheaper  Than  Man  Power 

It  is  much  pleasantcr  and  cheaper 
to  use  electric  power  to  force  water 
about  the  barn  and  home  than  to  carry 
it  by  hand,  braving  the  snow,  sleet, 
bitter  wind  and  slippery  walks.  How 
many  hours  of  labor  would  it  take  to 
keep  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  tin; 
kitchen  sink,  in  the  bathroom,  in  the 
laundry  room  for  clothes  wur.hin<r. 
before  the  cattle,  horses  and  pouhry, 
for  cooling  milk,  and  for  its  many  other 
uses  about  the  farm  and  home".''  No  one 
knows  how  many,  for  it  is  n»»t  aduallv 
done mdess  a  water  sy.-^tem  is  installed. 
The  carrying  and  pumping  of  water  is 
the  kind'of  work  that  becomes  drud- 
gery to  the  human  but  t*»  a  humming 
motor,  it  is  fun.  And  what  a  lot  of 
water  one  kilowatt-hour  will  pump  — 
an  average  of  about  500  galhuis.  tlepend- 
ing.  of  course,  cm  the  condition*  of 
lumping.  At  a  co!.t  of  5(*  per  kilowatt- 
lour.  you  can  have  100  gallons  any» 
where  in  the   system   for  l^. 


Water     Neeesaary     for 

Cleanliness     and     Health 

The  water  s-ystem  makes  possible  a 
bath  room,  the  health  center  of  the 
home,  which  is  necessary  for  proper 
hvgiene  and  health  habits.  The  bath 
room  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  take  a 
bath  instead  of  the  or<leal  of  an  occa- 
sional bath  in  the  wash  tub. 

Current  for  Water  Pumping 

Earns  a  Profit  Through 

Live  Sfoelt. 

Experience  proves  that  live  stock 
will  thrive  better  and  make  cheaper 

Jiroduction  with  a  constant  supply  of 
re.-h  water  before  thein.    If  they  are 
not  required  to  battle  through  a  snow 


The  heart  of  the  tenter 
system,  electric  motor, 
pump  and  pressure 
tank,  automatically 
maintains  tcater  at 
all  points  in  the  sys- 
tem tit  a  small  cost. 


t 


Here  are  the  comments  of  two 
farmers  from  two  different  counties 
in  Pennsylvania: 

"The  u-ttter  pumping  to  me  is  it'ort/i  "•'"■e 
than   the  entire  cost  of  my  electric  bill." 

"ff'e  used  to  pump  the  ualer  by  hand. 
The  liink  ahiays  seemed  empty  Saturday 
evening.  I  would  almost  rather  pay  the 
electric  hill  for  the  month  than  to  have 
the   water  pumping  job  facing   me." 


One  outlet  of  the 
tenter  tystem  i»  the 
tirinking  cup  pro- 
viding fresh  tcater 
at  all  times  to  the 
tlairy  coic .  .  .  re.*ult, 
increased  ntilk  prtf 
dtiction. 


a  Pennsylvania  farm. 


storm  or  through  rain  and  mud  to  a 
hasty  drink  of  water  morning  and  eve- 
ning, but  have  it  before  them  through- 
out the  day  and  night  where  thev  can 
drink  in  comfort,  the  hen  will  put 
more  eggs  in  the  nest  and  the  cow 
more  milk  in  the  pail.  An  increase  of 
one  quart  of  milk  per  cow  per  day  on 
a  ten-cow  dairy,  valued  at  5c  per  quart, 
would  amount  to  $15.00  per  month 
—  many  times  the  cost  of  current 
required  for  a  complete  water  system. 

Gardens  and  Lawns  do  Better 

When  1%'atered 

Manv  Penn>vlvania  farmers  prize 
highly  their  lawns  anil  vegetable 
gardens.  Oftentimes  the  .sprinkling  of 
a  laMU  or  watering  a  "artfen  duriiu;  a 
critical  dry  spell  will  save  the  day. 
.Some  potato  gmwers  are  nu>ving  their 
.spray  tank  to  the  potato  held,  laying 
temporarv  pipe  and  using  the  water 
.svstem  to  keep  the  tank  iilled  at  the 
lield.  thus  saving  many  hours  of  labor 
ami  >peeding  Up  the  spraying  at 
critical  period*. 

Current  for  Water   Pumping 
Worth  Manv  Times  Its  €'ost 

The  amount  of  current  used  by  a 
water  sy.stem  on  the  average  farm 
has  been  found  lo  vary  from  ten  to 
thirtv  kilowatt-hours  per  month.  If 
current  ranges  in  co>t  fr»»m  3c  to 
10«;  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  monthly 
cost  of  rurreiit  would  be  from  30c  to 
$.3.00.  The  value  of  this  ser\  ice  in  labor 
saved,  health  protection,  increased 
live  slock  and  crop  output,  will  be 
manv  times  the  cost  of  the  current. 
A.-k  tlior-e  who  have  electrically  on- 
crated  water  sy.xtems.  Their  reply 
will  be  further  proof  of  the  fact  tual 


^^T  lOliiT^i  MOHK  TO  IMI  WITIIOLT   ErKITIUriTV  TIIAX  TO  tSE  IT" 

Tnblhhecl  III  the  interest  of%iircil  eieetvificutioti  by  the 


BradfonI  Kleclric  (ioiii|iany 
Cliester  Clouiily  Electric  (!onipaii\ 
Clifslcr  \  alle\  Kloclric  t.tunpany 
Diupicsne  I.i^lit  ('.oin|iati\ 
lulisoii  Electric  Coiii|».in\ 
Edison  Eight  &  I'o\M'r  (',<»mp.iii\ 
Eric  County  Electric  (Company 
Erie  Lighting  (amipaiiy 


kc\.loiie  Public  ."Service  Company 
I.u/.crne  County  (ias  &  Eleetric  Company 
Mctrnpolitaii  Edi-oii  Ci»iiipaii> 
NtMtliern  IVnii^>  K.iiiia  I'liwir  Compain 
INnii  C.'iilral  l.iL'lit  &  Towir  C(»iu|.aiu 
I'lMnwyhaiiia  Kleclric  ('oinpany 
Peniisybania  Power  &  I.iulit  Company 
Pennsylvania  Power  Comp.ir.v 


IMiila<lelphia  Electric  Company 

.■^craiilon  Electric  Coni|»any 

>outli  Penn  Electric  Company 

SoiiJIi'  ni  Pemi-\  haiiia  P<iwir  Ctuiipaiiy 

.'*iilli\aii  <  oiinly  C.as&  Electric  Cmnpany 

W  ell-itoto  El'ctric  Company 

Vi  est  PtMin  Pow-r  Company 
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On  Our  Way  to 
Connecticut 

IWILl.  liy  to  'viitc  you  of  the  in- 
teresting tiiingp  as  thoy  ti  ok  plix.e. 
\Vc  ( my  sister,  hoi  hiit^band  and  1  > 
lort  Danville  in  the  wee  ho\iis  of  the 
morning,  3:30  a.  m.  Riding  towards 
Bloomsburg-.  a  hazy  red  was  discerned 
iln  the  oast.  Too  eaily  for  sunrise  our 
curiosity  was  aiouscd.  On  arriving  in 
'Bloom'  we  found  it  to  be  a  terrible 
blaze  devo\-,iing  the  car  shop.  It  was 
awesome,  in  tlio  daik.  to  see  iiremen 
battling  flamos^  i.hat  would  not  be 
overcome.  Here  we  lost  our  route  due 
to  sitie  sticet   detours. 

Kntering  M.t\  il:  Chunk  the  smoke 
himg  low  and  i!e.'~ronding  into  the 
town  was  like  point;  down  into  some 
dark  pit.  The  stone  cobbled,  walled 
street  with  it.-  (,iiaint  buildings  was 
just  like  lookinj;  into  my  geography 
at  Switzeiland. 

Of  course  Miiuih  Chunk  is  known 
as  the  "Swit;:o!lanG  of  America."  I 
Would  have  been  pleased  to  stay  an  J 
ramble  through  the  town  for  it  cer- 
tainly did  invito  investigation.  We 
breakfasted  in  that  place.  If  you 
peered  upward  as  you  left  the  place, 
hundreds  of  feet,  you  could  see  the 
mighty  mountain  that  walled  the  town. 
The  highway  was  a  winding,  con- 
stantly asi ending  loute.  as  we  left 
the   town. 

BettiT    t;:;;n    r<'nri^ylvaiii:i 

Kntering  New  'Vork  state  we  could 
hcc  the  diffeieiuf  in  many  things.  1 
•  ion't  like  to  .•'ay  so.  (since  it  is 
.i~ainst  our  own  loved  state  I  but 
things  looked  .-r  much  better:  the 
i'aims  v.iMO  Uit.ih  nicer,  well  kept, 
with  an  air  of  piosperity.  Lakes  be- 
gan to  appear.  ycTong  people  canoe- 
ing, playing  tenni.-  swimming  and 
taking  hikes.  The  highways  are  won- 
derfully .shaded. 

We  ferried  across  the  Hud.son  at 
Newburgh  into  Btaron.  N.  Y.  Near- 
ing  the  end  of  riuj  long  journey  we 
passed  throiiph  the  b\isy  city  of 
Waterbmy  an<.  saw  the  golf  co\ir.se 
where  our  Presidents  sometimes  play 
golf. 

Governor  Tinunbull  s  home  in  Plain- 
ville  is  very  exchisivc  with  beautiful 
lawn.  In  the  .same  little  town  was  the 
"Little  White  Ch\ir(  h  '  where  Flor- 
ence and  .lohn  (."(mlirige  were  married. 
That  interested  me  a  lot.  We  spent 
a  day  at  Hartfi>rd.  Its  capitol  build- 
ing is  not  as  large  as  ours  in  Harris- 
hurg.  (thankfu:  I  have  .something  to 
boastl  though  it  is  quite  artistic  and 
has  beautiful  lawns,  flowers  and  foun- 
tains. 

.\nd   Another  Kire 

P.cfore  leaving  t)ie  capital  cilj  we 
.spent  an  atietnoon  at  Klizabeth  Park, 
which  is  noted  ft.r  its  world-famed 
Rose  (lardens.  It  has  lily-ponds  with 
4tone  bridges  spanning  them.  The.se 
two  feat\ires  alone  compensate  f)ne 
for  the  tiip.  let  alrnr  the  scenery  that 
unfold.-;  itself  as  yoi;  diive  along.  Th'" 
old.  »>ld  homes  that  date  back  to 
Washington's  timr  aie  simply  things 
you  have  to  src  fi>i  yourself  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Mark  Twain  s  n:emorial  is  some- 
thing to  see.  The  "Tiavelers"  Tower  " 
in  Hartfoid  is  one  of  the  seven  largest 
buildings  and  incidentally  our  Radio 
Station  WTIC  ,s  thcie.  There  aie 
multitudes  of  paiks  tilled  with  chil- 
<lren   all   day   long 

I  was  boin  ii.  Bri.>-lol.  Conn.,  so  we 
visited    their   a    uhivc   afternoon.     As 


Young  People 


The  Big  Storm 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  about  the  cy- 1 
clone  we  had  this  summer.  It  was 
the  biggest  storm  I  ever  .saw  or  hiw 
to  see.  It  began  to  rain  and  in  jut 
about  two  minutes  the  wind  and  nm 
had  broken  the  latch  of  one  dooi  and 
the  rain  was  beating  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  our  dining-room.  We  "vere  isU  | 
kept  busy  mopping  the  floors. 

My  brother,  Warren,  had  stii/'cdl 
for  the  cows  and  he  drove  them  pji^t 
the  silo  just  before  it  fell  to  th« 
ground.  The  storm  also  took  sopv 
of  the  roof  from  the  bam  and  ibc  .t  | 
fifteen  apple  trees.  Our  neighbor; 
silo  and  many  of  hi.s  trees  were  &]■■> 
(iestroyed.  Laura  Lawton. 

Tioga   county.   Pa. 


C'lasfc  in   Vocational  .Agririiltiire, 

West 

I  stalled  this  with  a  remark  on  fire 
so  I  will  close:  It  was  dark  when  we 
made  ojir  return  trip  home.  Passing 
^iuough  I'nionville.  Conn.,  we  came 
upon  firemen  who  were  putting  out  a 
file.  It  was  a  ga.s  station,  completely 
(iestroyed.  together  with  the  owners 
home.  Mary    V.    Kundra. 

Montour  county.  Pa. 


The  Hunter's  Predicament 

H\     nOKOTIlV   LOiJlE 

A   story  that  nced.-i  an  ending.) 

TWO  little  bears  were  playing  in 
the  sun  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  They 
had  jiist  eaten  all  the  huckleberries 
they  could  hold,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  pastime  of  slapping  each 
other  around  with  their  paws.  All  at 
once  something  happened.  Billy  Bear 
had  Teddy  Bear  in  a  "scissor  hold  " 
aroimti  the  neck,  when     bang!! 

A  hunter  who  had  been  after  rab- 
bits all  morning  shot  his  gun  off  .so 
suddenly  that  it  startled  all  the  wild 
animals.  What  do  you  suppo.se  was 
the  hunter  s  s\irpriac  when  two  chub- 
by bears  came  rolling  down  the  hill 
instead  of  the  hare  at  which  he  had 
shot "  But  the  little  bears  were  not 
hurt,  only  scared. 

^^  hich  Way  Shall  He  Go? 

They  had  tumbled  into  the  creek 
an<i  had  got  very  wet.  Just  as  they 
came  "wo<»f-woofing  "  out  of  the  water, 
a  low  growl  was  heard  around  the 
curve  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Hunter  hadn't  been  exactly 
scared  at  the  little  boars,  but  now 
here  was  a  big  one  to  contend  with. 
Old  Mrs.  Bciir  had  a  large  black  bass 
in  her  mouth  that  she  had  caught  by 
sitting  on  a  rock  and  swiping  it  with 
her  paw.  Whether  the  growl  was  a 
call  tfi  her  little  ones  to  come  and  get 
the  fish  or  a  growl  of  anger  at  the 
distress  of  her  little  ones,  the  hunter 
ilidn't  know  but  he  siucly  wanted 
to  iim. 

Which  way,  he  didn't  know,  and 
furthermore,  ho  hadn't  much  time  to 
decide.  He  couldn't  run  up  the  steep 
hill,  fni  the  bears  lived  up  there  may- 
be. He  (  ouldn't  go  around  the  iiirve, 
for  old  Mother  Bear  was  there.  He 
couldn't  go  the  opposite  way  because 
old  Mrs  Bear  could  nm  and  If  he 
^wnm  the  creek  he'd  have  to  leave  his 
shotgim  behind,  and  he  had  prived  it 


St.  MaryV  High   School,  St.  Mao's. 
Virginia 


-so  highly.  Then.  too.  he  had  left  a  pile 
of  rabbits  on  the  giovmd  back  there 
just  before  he  hatl  shot  off  the  gun.  Ho 
pondered  just  a  moment  but  it  seem- 
ed like  years  to  him  Then  he  thought 
of   an    idea 

What  was  the  huntci's  great  idea  7 
One  of  our  readers  will  finish  the 
story  and  receive  a  piize.  Hurry  the 
story  ending  back  to  'Voimg  People's 
Kditor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Ave.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Prize-Winning  Dratvitiis 

'"r«HK  two  pictures  at  the  top  of  the 
A  page  were  drawn  by  one  of  our 
young  artists  whose  name  has  ap- 
peared here  several  times  Fred  Pol- 
lock. 

A  prize  has  been  sent  to  Fred  and  | 
there  will  be  one  for  any  of  our  artisi- 
who.se  work  appears  in  these  column.- 
Rend  your  contributions  to  Young 
People's  Editor.  Penn.sylvania  Farm- 
er. "301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


OBEAT  TO  BE  WEI.COMEO  LIKE  TBB 

The    IViiii.-<\  hi.iiui    Kariiier's    .-iinply   pn..' 
Ami    when    it    r.mies    I   runnot   likiiit 
But  sit   rinhl  dnwii  nnd   fill  my  patP 
With   all   flie   BiHid   ihiiiK.'*   I   tlml  in  it 
My    Imither's    imist    as   bad    as    I. 
He'd   rattier  hiivo   it    than    hia  |<Jo. 
And.    oh:    he  laiif;li.H   enoiiKh  to  die. 
.\t   all    tliC    fun    that'.')    in    it. 
Wo   lliink   it   is   the   lir.«t    we  pt-t 
And    to   you  all   wc   feci    in   debt : 
Wticn    It    Clinics,     tiin    Imij;    «r    <:t. 
.X-rradin^    all    tliat'K    in    it. 
IViinsylvaiii;i.  Marion   <•■  V.cktr: 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

Timniy  Twitchet  and  the  Big  Box 

Bv    KI  TH    l»LI  MLV    THOMPSON 


THK  attic  where  Timmy  Twitchet 
lived  was  both  exciting  nnd  com- 
fortable. I><>dged  as  he  was  in  the  old 
colonial  doll  house,  abandoned  by  the 
children  and  dolls,  this  bachelor 
mouse  had  the  most  luxurious  home 
in  the  village. 

The  eight  mouse  families  who  had 
retired  for  greater  safety  to  the  top 
of  the  hotise.  always  referred  to  the 
attic  as  the  village,  and  a  village  it 
was  to  these  small  cheeiy  imlustrious 
little  bodies.  Not  only  a  village  btit, 
as  I  said  above  an  exciting  and  com- 
fortable village,  for  every  month  or 
.so,  the  two  legs,  who  occupied  the 
rooms  below  added  new  buildings  artd 
improvements  to  the  community. 

Now  it  was  a  flower  pot.  or  ban<i- 
box,  now  a  foot  st<iol  or  an  c>ld  vali.se. 
One  bandbox  served  the  mice  splen- 
didly as  a  mu.sic  hall  and  another  a.-i 
a  school  and  public  library.  The  suit 
case,  after  an  opening  had  been  cut. 
made  an  excellent  club  house  an<i  the 
members  of  the  Crtinib  and  Chee.se 
Society  ha<l  many  merry  meeting.^  in 
its  spacious  interior.  So  when  the 
mice  heard  thumps  upon  th"  .stair, 
they  could  hardly  contain  themselves. 
As  soon  as  the  footsteps  died  away, 
out  they  Would  ru-<h  in  a  body  to  see 
what  the  two  legs  had  left  for  them. 

"It's  a  chest,"  squeaked  Tiny  Wee 
r?it  one  rainy  afternoon,  as  the  clan 
gathered  round  a  huge  mahogany  ob- 
ject that  hail  been  unceremoniously 
ilumpetl  in  the  center  of  the  space 
they  weie  pleased  to  call  "The  Park." 

"Pshaw,  it's  only  another  old  box," 
sighe<l  Hepsibah  Fuzzle.  the  mouse 
school     mistress.      "R\it     here     cotnes 


Timmy  Twitchet.  maybe  he  ran  'f' 
us  what  it  really  is.  "  The  mice  re- 
spectfully made  way  foi  Timmy 
Twitchet,  for  Tim  had  a  way  of  find- 
ing things  out  for  himself  and  other 
people  that  had  earned  him  not  only 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  village  but  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Mayor  as  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FEED  THE  BABBIT 

KRE  are  six  tliihK.s  rnbliit.-'  iikc  to  m' 
HotirranK'O    the    letters    to    sp*-!!   """' 
■-•>   the    latiliit   will   not    t>o   hiiii>.r>. 

I.  IMiinit.*  -1.  Trosrar 

-.  Ctittele  ft,  Vedor 

:t.    RahiaKO  6.  ArB?* 

I'rizo.H  ihl.«  week  are  the  ii't'^t  liU.i 
IxMik.-i  vnu  ever  Siiw.  They  i'ff  "5''" 
KiPddy  Firefly.  Betsv  Bultritl>.  Kldo"' 
vrttydid.  Daddy  »^oiu;lec.'' nnd  Fu^t*>r  «""'•• 
Mo  Bee.  Hurry  your  answer.'  hii'k.  wH"  ^ 
little  storj'  atiout  .•Jonie  nf  >"iir  p<'"  '' 
Little  Folks  Corner,  Pennsylvani.i  Farrifr. 
7:«Pl  Penn  Avpnt.e.  Pitlsburnli.  I""-  ""^ 
liThiip.s  you  will  be  lucky  enoiij:!)  to  »'■ 
Miir  of  Ihnise   bonk-'. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


3gasgiTliiTiTniTitT?a»W»»*°»'-^'<^-S;y      ^roa-O" 


nii^ 


1.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.— Pretty  Norma  Gould 
dancers  in  a  classic  ballet  as  they  prepared 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  Greek 
Theater  in  Griffith  Park.  The  structure  was 
erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Col. 
Griffith  J.  Griffith  who  left  it  to  the  city  in 
his  wilL 

2.  For  the  first  time  both  spans  of  the 
drawbridge  of  the  new  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge.  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  were  re<ently  te.st- 
cd  by  actual  operation.  The  great  bascule 
spans,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fa- 
mous Tower  Bridge  at  London,  will  soon  be 
in  daily  use. 

Photo  shows  the  bridge  with  b.nh  spanj 
high  in  the  air:  in  the  distance  gleams  the 
snowy  mass  of  the  Lincoln   Memorial. 

3.  Glendale.  Cal.— Miss  Orean  Cole  Osteen 
with  the  largest  and  smallest  of  the  vases 
made  by  Frank  Lee.  who  is  reviving  the 
ancient  industry  of  hand  pottery  making  as 
practiced  in  Mexico.  Using  a  wheel  more 
than  a  century  old.  Mr.  L«e  turns  out  hand- 
nuide  utensils  of  workmanship  that  duplicates 
the  antique  vases  and  pots  handed  down  from 
the  old  makers  in  Mexico. 

4.  Pasadena.  Cal. :— Dr.  Clark  Millikan  (left) 
and  Dr.  A.  L.  Klein  with  the  huge  electric 
motor  which  8er^•es  as  a  fan  in  the  famous 
wind-tunnel  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology — developing  an  artlfitial  gale  of 
150-mlles-an-hour  velocity.  The  wind-tunnel 
was  built  with  money  from  the  Guggenheim 
Fund  for  the   Advancement  of  Aeronautics. 

5.  Sandy  Hook.  N.  J.— A  view  of  the  new 
12-lnch  mortar  railway  gun.  designed  to  at- 
tack invading  battleships  along  the  coast. 

6.  London.  England.— One  of  the  new  sad- 
dle-bill storks  in  his  new  quarter.-<  at  the 
zi>o  here.  The  saddle-bill  stork,  which  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  rare.«t  member 
of  the  stork  family,  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  hand  across  its  bill. 


hali,> 


'aul    l<;]nionl     Harneil    and    hi'^ 
^i^tc^,    Mr^'ida    lyOUlJM',   <'l    ^^*^ 
^'Irginia. 


(Copyright  l>y  I'nd'Twnod  &   fnd-rwoixl  > 
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Ousiiu/sti  is  soiiifwhi.;  bftier.  tho  ex- 
*-*  |HM-ts  toll  u^  p.nti  certainly  more 
f.'vorablo  talk  i!=  heaid  in  spite  of  now 
lows  in  some  maiiiet!-.  inoliKiing  the 
stock  market.  Tlje  vheat  market  was 
up  anil  down  th).-=  week,  mainly  down, 
with  the  clothe  shtwin;.  a  little  loss 
from  the  wrrks^  opcirnvr.  but  still 
about  a  nickel  nbo\-f  the  low  time  last 
week.  In  the  vhent  tiaiie  there  is  evi- 
dent (itiite  an  exlcn'-ive  feelinp  to  the 
effect  that  wheat  if  too  low.  Corn 
trailed  alonp  with  wheat,  little  action 
and  little  chiinjre  in  price.  Husking 
reports  aie  not  pooti,  so  far  as  they 
ha\-e  gone. 

Crop  Be|K>rt 

The  October  crop  report  put  the 
yield  of  corn  at  2.046.716.000  bushels, 
a  gain  of  63.000,0tXi  bushels  over  the 
September  report  and  comparing  with 
a  crop  of  2.622.189.000  bushels  last  year. 
Total  wheat  harvest  was  figured  at 
839,612.000  bushels,  against  806,508,000 
bushels  last  yeai.  The  1930  oats  crop 
was  estimated  at  1.410,761,000  bushels, 
compared   with    1.23^.654,000    last   year. 

•Iiiinpv  Hog  Market 

The  hog  maikr.t  1:^  inclined  to  be 
jumpy.  Eleven  markets  had  445,000 
hogs  this  week,  against  408,000  last 
week  and  478.0O('  the  same  week  last 
year.  Avetage  price  for  the  week 
moved  up  to  $9.65,  a  nickel  under  a 
year  ago,  but  65  cents  above  last  week. 

Consumer  den;and  for  pork  contin- 
ues very  good  and  loins  at  wholesale 
have  advanced  20  n  29c  compared  with 
17'!/  2.'ic  a  week  a,iro  Storage  stocks  of 
both  pork  and  laid  are  the  lowest  in 
years.  Slaughtei  un<ier  federal  inspec- 
tion continue?  far  below  last  year  or 
recent  years,  anu  foi  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  \eai  total  hog  slaughter 
of  32,303,684  was  8  p.  i  cent  under  the 
first  three  quarter!-  of  last  year,  and 
4  per  cent  under  the  average  of  the 
past  ten  years,  which  included  some 
light   years. 

Trading  iii  the  futiiies  market  was 
light  a.uain,  with  not  much  change  in 
f}Uot;nions.  Light  weights  sold  at  $8.80 
an<l  mediums  at  $8.90  for  December 
delivery,  and  Ijghti-  at  $9  with  me- 
diums at  S9.10  for  January  delivery. 
These  prices  were  10  xc  20  cents  above 
last   week. 

Ilenlthier  Tnnt    in  Cattle 

Cattle  marketing  was  more  moder- 
ate and  trade  developed  a  healthier 
tone.  A  vol  age  prict  of  pteers  advanced 
to  $10  80.  a  gain  of  2r«  cents  over  last 
week.  Top  yearlingf  brought  S13.S5, 
against  S13.1,").  and  lop  heavies  $12.60 
against  $12.2,^  la.**:  we«!k.  More  signifi- 
cint  than  this,  howoA-er.  was  the  fact 
that  this  wrrk  cvot  1.200  steers  sold 
at  S12.7,'i  and  My  against  only  about 
350  head   last  week 

A  government  repjiri  showed  that 
shipments  of  slockc>!  and  feeder  cattle 
into  the  11  corn  belt  states  during  the 
three  months  July  tc  September  this 
year  were  about  2ri  per  cent  smaller 
than  lor  the  sanif  mcnths  last  year,  30 
per  cent  smallo:  tV.an  the  five-year  av- 
erage and  mtul".  tho  sm.nllesi  in  12 
years. 

Feeder  trade  hn  r  this  v.eek  has 
been  only  mod*  i  ate  due  to  light  sup- 
plies Bvailablf,  Vety  few  offerings 
were  available  afioj  the  first  two  days 
of  the  week.  Top  load  went  out  at 
$8,90,  with  bulk  «.'  a  fair  to  good  kind 
at  *7  '(  7.50, 

Better  Ij*iiib  Tnide 

Dtirinp  the  lir>';  iialf  of  the  week 
lambs  did  hettci  than  in  a  long  time, 
with  tops  reaching  $9.25.  though  at  the 
close  $8.8.%  wa?  talnng  the  best.  Re- 
coipt.«  were  lai  f .  thHn  last  week,  and 
of  r<nirse  largei  that)  a  year  ago,  as 
they  have  been  ughi  along.  The  aver- 
age 1,1  mb  price  this  week  at  $8.05  was 
75  cents  above  last  week  though  $4.85 
undei  a  >eni  a>;o  l.,nmh  is  the  cheap- 
est Jnoat  in  the  market  now  and  con- 
Huniplion  is  laigf.  Feeder  offerings 
wrie  not  as  largr  as  in  recent  weeks, 
but  demand  w.ts  stiong.  Brst  feeder,^ 
are  selling  at  Ss.-'iO  /  7.  with  f~:2't  the 
•  xtrrnie  lop,  bi::  n  lot  of  latnbs  have 
moved  as  low  n^  $«.  rs  to  weight  and 
finality. 

Government  lep^)l^^  luetlini  iheship- 
nicntf-  of  feedini;  lambs  and  .-'heep  into 
the  eleven  coin  brlt  states  for  the 
three  montl'.s  ,hily  to  September  this 
year  were  only  Hl»nut  77  per  e!<nt  as 
Inige  as  for  these  three  nuinths  last 
year  and  ahotit  SO  pet  cent  of  tho  five- 
yonr  average  movi  ment  for  the.ne 
Ihr'-e  months.  Th«^-  oie  tniil'est  since 
in2.r  But  it  is  i.ddcd  ihnf  ri.  vilopinents 


up  to  C»ctober  1  were  "too  uncertain" 
to  give  dependable  indications.  Many 
lambf  will  still  be  taken  out.  October 
is  usually  the  largest  month  in  this 
trade. 
Chicago,   Oct.  11,  1930.  Watson 


Produce  Market  Review 

TPHE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
•■■  firm  during  the  past  week  with  a 
:-ood  demand  for  the  light  receipts  of 
fresh  nearby  stock.  Graded  nearby 
white  eggs  were  very  scarce  and  there 
were  liardly  enough  of  them  to  meet 
the  netds  of  the  trade.  Nearby  stock 
of  medium  quality  met  only  a  fair 
demand.  Hennery  whites  sold  as  high 
as  64c  a  dozen  in  fairly  large  sized 
lots.  Ordinary  stock  from  both  nearby 
and  western  sections  brought  as  low 
as  27c.  according  to  the  U.  E.  Depart- 
ment   of  Agriculture's  quotations. 

Storage  stocks  have  been  inactive. 
Prices  on  storage  eggs  have  been 
forced  down  due  to  the  slump  in  fu- 
ture trading  which  again  hit  new  lows 
for  the  season.  There  were  occasional 
sales  of  storage  eggs  at  27'ii28c  and 
higher  in  a  small  way. 

The  Kew  York  egg  market  advanced 
sharply  during  the  week  on  eggs  of 
beat  quality.  The  finest  nearby  white 
eggs  advanced  about  12c  a  dozen  while 
browns  were  about  .V  higher.  Later 
in  the  week  dealers  reported  that  the 
demand  for  the  best  eggs  had  fallen 
off  somewhat.  White  eggs  ranged  from 
22c  pel  dozen  on  very  small  stock  up 
to  62o  for  closely  selected  extras. 
Brown  eggs  brought  28  w  50c  and  mi:;ed 
colors  18  i;:  37c. 

Biitt«r  Uniiettled 

The  eastern  butter  markets  were  un- 
settled during  the  past  week  but  prices 
of  top  scores  showed  little  change.  The 
cheaper  and  lower  grades  were  i)i:ite 
plentiful  and  sold  at  somewhat  lower 
piices.  The  Chicago  market  was  weak 
and  legistered  declines  of  1  n  2c  a 
pound.  There  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  trend  of  the 
market. 


The  New  Yoi  k  live  poultry  market 
was  irregular  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week.  Both  express  receipts  from 
nearby  sections  and  freight  receipts 
from  more  distant  points  were  liberal. 
The  demand  was  chiefly  for  fancy 
fowls  and  chickens.  Leghorn  fowl  were 
in  light  supply  and  in  demand  while 
chickens  and  pullets  were  quiet.  Leg- 
horn fowl  were  quoted  at  IS"*!  19c  per 
pound,  colored  fowl  at  22'ii2Sc.  Rock 
chickens  at  25  ;  28c.  Reds  at  20'?i  24c 
and  Leghorns  at  20 'n  24c.  Fresh  re- 
ceipts of  dressed  poultry  were  mod- 
erate and  prices  held  steady  under  a 
fair  demand.  Broilers  brought  25f;  34c, 
chickens  25'/ 32c  and  fowl  20'r(30c. 
.Applet  Plentiful 

Apple  shipments  have  been  heavy 
during  the  past  week  and  have  aver- 
aged over  1,000  cars  daily  but  much  of 
this  stock  is  going  into  cold  storage. 
Shipments  from  western  New  York 
and  also  from  the  western  boxed  ap- 
ple sections  have  exceeded  those  made 
at  this  time  last  year.  In  general  pric- 
es of  eastern  apples  are  BO(a  75c  per 
bushel  lower  than  in  1929.  Prices  rangre 
from  60c 'I  $1.75  in  New  York  and  from 
about  50c '<!  $1.50  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are,  however,  only  small  lots  bringing 
the  top  price  in  either  market.  The 
majority  of  eastern  apples  reflect  the 
drouth  and  are  only  of  small  to  me- 
dium size. 

The  biggest  feature  affecting  the  po- 
tato situation  was  the  release  of  the 
government  crop  report  on  Saturday. 
This  report  reflected  an  improvemeiit 
in  the  potato  crop  during  the  month 
of  September  and  according  to  condi- 
tions on  October  Ist  the  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  352.206,000  bushels,  compared 
with  expectations  of  339,278,000  bushels 
on  September  1st.  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  13.000,000  bushels.  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  showed  substantial  in- 
creases as  vpii  as  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

The  potato  market,-  were  generally 
we.'ik  and  prices  of  Pennsylvania  stock 
dropped  about  10c  per  hundred  pounds 
in  most  markets.  Shipments  have  been 
very  heavy  and  practically  all  markets 
report  moderate  to  liberal  supplies. 
Pennssylvania  round  whites  sold  at 
$1.75'a2  per  100-pound  sack  in  mo.st 
markets  with  Maine  Green  Mountains 
around  $1.90:' 2.  W.  R.  W. 


Produce  Quotations   MQurdner's  Harvest 


LIVESTOCK 


FITTSBITBaH 
OatUe 

lioiniijs  .■supply  was  iib..ui  70  rail.NHls 
.iiul  it  Hi.  Ii:ded  uU  kind.'<  except  strictlv 
'hfiiee  f,-it  steers.  Trade  wh."  slow  anil 
prices  ivwer  on  most  classes  ..f  r.itljp  ih'- 
de.-liae  nuiBiiip  irom  a  Muarter  to  a  half 
dollar.  One  load  nf  nice  but  iioi  liiii.shed 
.■steers  fr-mn  Harrison  rounty,  Ohio,  pa."- 
liire?  brouglit  SS  per  cwt.,  aside  In. in 
wjiiii  1)1,  M«pr?  broueht  over  $8.7o.  Good 
tn-a.^sers  both  huiirlv  and  heavy,  liroughi 
)«h.t«<ws,7r).  Very  u.-eful  fleshy  steers  went 
i.t  SStS  :?.">.  ron.^ider.ihly  hciter  than  iho.^,' 
which  brought  the  .tame  iiionex-  |.-,.st  w.-k. 
Fair  lipnt  and  handy-weight  pi-a.-Jner.*.  wiMi 
flesl;  enough  to  inrMe  them  u^.-ful  to  kill- 
ers sold  around  $7.60.  and  ordinary  light 
killers  around  $7.  Only  fair  li^hl  steers,  or 
thoxe  or  plain  quality,  went  at  »t>^i6.50,  a 
Uw  jilaii;  heavy  steers  hroiipht  $7.50.  Heif- 
ers M.-.re  lower,  with  $7.."i(i  the  i.iit.-»ido  price. 
Fat  <tiw,-  were  not  murh  ohaiited.  best 
here  (.oing  at  $ii.7.'i';»6.  fanners  and  nio- 
diuni  iow->  looked  lower.  Bulk  of  lanners 
brought  XL'.VKi 2.75.  Bulls  were  lower,  bu' 
few  pooci  butrher  bulls  were  here.  Some 
^iolri  HI  »ti  2,"i'';6,.">ii,  b.iloKnas  lartrelv  S5'<i5.75. 
A  few  f»eder  steers  brought  $7''/ 7.75. 

Ciioue  pruiii-fad  steers  None  here 

Choice    .-(tBerc    18  75''?   9  IKI 

Good    to   choice,    1,200   lbs. 

"•■'  '*^"    S  25'..   8  75 

fair   to   good,   do 7  •;^i;,   s  25 

Plain   I'.eavy  steers    7  ■2h'>i    7  50 

riiipji-e  handy-weight  steers  ..  »  50';  8  75 
Good   btiirher  steers,   1,000  to 

1  '•'"    "•»' S  (W'-i    S  1'.-. 

fair   to   pood,  do '  Sn'n   8  i"i 

Old. nary   to  fair,   do 7  nvn   7  5(i 

fominoi,.   d 6  00 'a   6  50 

Crood   lipbt   butcher  steers 7  75'(i    8  Oo 

F.iir  to  >...o(i  !ip!it  ateers  7  \ihii   7  7.") 

•  "oniiiac    to  nirdium,  do iJ  25^(i    T  00 

liiferiiv  light  steers   5  no'.i   K  (Hi 

l'"'<ifrf    Nominal 

.blockers     Nominal 

'  hoice   fat   heifers    7  •JS'o    7  jVi 

'•ooii    to   choire    heifers    ti  "Mi    7  25 

Kali     |i.    Ko.Kl    iiejfers    i\  2T>'o    H  7."i 

Coiiiiiioti    ii.    fair    heifers    ,"1  OO'ii    6  0(t 

CholT   fat   cows    -,  Rii'„    K  iht 

<"oo<|   to  choice   fat  cows    5  OO'o    ,'>  .Vi 

n  ir  !..  fi.Hwi  rows    I  as-ii    5  m 

I  nninion    to   fair   cows    :<  5n'o    t  00 

«-anner.-      .i  »t'n    H  n> 

Fre.,.h   rowi<.   calf  at   side   ,10  (MVti^i  uo 

fb.icP    hea>\    bulls    «  L>ii'<,    H  fio 

•  hoicc   handy  btjtcher  bulls...  «  ,1(111    «  7;. 

(oM.d    bi.iidv    htd!.«    K  OOfii    «  5(1 

Fair  to  good  t>ulls   5  5n«'  6  On 

Comnioii   to  fair  bulls   5  OOW  5  5(i 

Infriior  bulls  4  oOfi   5  Oo 


I-i,.-*;  w»-pk>  honr  market  was  up  and 
liiwi,  Tl'ls  we<>k  oponcil  with  a  lipht 
•"(■r''  1  t,  lit  -Jii  iloiible-derk  carload,'',  and 
llic    -..J.-t    kinl    ..f   a    (Icniiiiid.     Tl.r    trade 


was  ratiier  slow  at  a  liiHe  better  than  last 
week  s  ilosinn  prices.  Good  handv-weight 
bogs  brouplit  SlU.35iH0.40.  Heavy  hogs 
were  dull.  tho!«e  of  around  250  lbs,  going 
at  top  tignres  and  heavier  kind  on  down, 
l.iphf  hogs  were  .scarce  and  so  were  pigu. 
not  fiioiigh  of  eitlier  npiK-arinp  to  fill  or- 
ders. Good  ligiit  hogs  n.uild  sell  at  J10.25 
iind  good  pips  at  Sin.  Kvidently  the  pips 
are  being  fed  instead  of  s«i  rificed.  Sows 
"f   standard   quality    brought   S8.75. 

>iftiyy    sin  oo'ii  10  40 

.V»dium  wts,,    18(1- aOb  lbs 10  35*i  10  40 

Heavy  Yorkers,  1H5-180  lbs.  ..  10  SSfflO  -10 
Light   Yorker....   125-130  lbs.    ...   10  00f»  10  25 

Hips.    90-100    lbs 9  754jnO  00 

R""KhB     g  soj,    g  75 

StnKS    5  OO'o    ti  00 

Shacp  and  I>»iiibs 
Monday's  receipts  were  Ijbenil.  20  dou- 
ble-deck airloads  or  ub.iui  6.1KX1  head.  The 
sheep  market  was  very  dull  urid  lower. 
I'l-obably  choice  linndy  wethers  would  not 
I'oinmand    over    »A    per   <wt.,    .-ind    few    here 

•  •ver  J.^.'id.  Inferior  sheep  brought  very 
low  prices,  liown  to  »1  per  100  lbs.,  and 
not  all  could  be  .sold.  Lambs  were  dull 
..nd  lower.  One  deck  wa.*^  sold  early  at 
.*«.25  per  <  wt..  but  later  J8  was  the  out- 
■side  titiure  and  buyers  were  not  in  a  hurry 
to  hid  over  J7.75  Culls  went  out  ut  $5Wii 
largely,  n  few  K.SO.  There  was  no  business 
in   fettder  lanihp. 

"••i>od  to   best  wethers   $3  75'ii  4  00 

Good    mixed     3  05,,,  3  --, 

Fair  to   good,   do 2  SOor  3  2,'j 

•  'nmmoii   to  fuir    2  OOti  2.50 

Inferior  sheep    1  OOW  2  00 

Good  to  choice  lambs  7  75131  8  OO 

•Medium,   do ^  l>i)'ii  7  INI 

Culls  and   coniiiioii,   do 4  <)0»i  «i  ("i 

OalTM 

-MolulayF  supply  was  liberal  about  fliHi 
iiead  when  all  were  in.  Tbr  market  wuk 
11  dollar  lower  at  113  for  Ftaiid.ird  qimllty 
and  XH'Ull  for  second.-  -no;  many  at  Jli. 
Heiivj-  and  thin  calves  brought  fhwti  large- 
l>.   .some   rather   decent    heavies   around   $7. 

O 

X.ARCABTBS 
Cattle 

l.,jiiir:..»t'!r.  Oct  i;i  -  Toil!  ys  rei-eipts  were 
alioiit  -I.MNI  head  The  niiirkei  was  slow, 
beef  steers  and  yearlings  being  weak  tii 
I'.'ic  lower,  she-slock  steady  i,>  wPHk,  bulls 
alM.iit  str'ad\,  while  stockirs  unri  'e,>ders 
W(  re  slow  at  about  steady  prices.  Top  of 
the  market  was  Ifl.'Ki  for  ffri  yearlings. 
Hesi  mediiiiM-welpht   pia.«.«crs  brought  »9 

Two  biiiulri-tl  calves  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  25'H.'i0c  hieher.  Best  vcalers 
brought  »H   per  cwt. 

Hogt 

The  supply  aniiniiitrd  1..  1  2(MI  heail.  The 
market  was  ?teady.  Hand\ -weights  are 
'liioted  at  !tn  V,  1 1  ,-«>.  liphts"  and  lieaMe.-* 
MOT,'. ''I  11  !>,•. 


PKIZi&I>BI.FaXA 

Butt«r.— Higher   than  extras   i-Xni-^ 
.siore.    41c:   90   score.   37c.  -'*• 

Bggiu— Fancy  select,  35»i43c-  exi»«, 
•Sir:  fir.-<ts.  2Si:;c:  second,  20'fi22c  ' 

PotUtry — Live  fowls.  23'.i28c'  br™;.- 
20'a26c:  old  roosters.  16filSc-  niEe^n.  ^ 
15»/20c:    ducks,   15«il8c:   turkeys  ^aferr^ 

PrnlU—APPLES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.'  T'^;^ 
various  varieties,  mostly  tOfi.OOo  GRapc^i 
Concords.  12-qt.  bskts.,  45'i/ 48o •  n  v  cl 
PEARS.  N.  J.,  in  b.»kts.  25'-,  oO,-  flJu] 
ES.   N.  .1..   bus.   bflkts..  Elbertas.  J2  25'«vi 

Ve8ret«ble..-BEA.NS.     N.     J.     isntn, 
Ijskt..  green.  50*1 76t.    LIMA  BEANS  \   r 
•H.  bskt..  7brfn%l.  BEETS.  Pa    &  v    ,'    .  k 
l'"2c.     CARROTS.    Pa.   &   N.  J.,  bch    isl 
CELERY.   N.   J.   hearts,   bch..  lra2c  'c0P\ 
Pa.  &  N.  J.,  sacks.  100  ears.  SKnisn  ni 
BAGE.    Pa.   &   N.   J..    ••»   bskt.s..  m^   L 
CAROLE.   Pa.,   bus..  26<-a40c,  EGG  PU\T^ 
N.      .t..      -s      bskts.,      25'-rf75<',       LETTl" 
N.      J..      <rts.,      404I/60C.       PARSLEY     i^ 
&  N.   J.,   bu.   bunched,   mostly  aOo    PUMP 
KINS,   N.   J..   Hg   bskt.,  20''fi2,V-.    PEPPERS 
i\.  J.,    vs    bskts..   WaaOc.    SPINACH   N  i 
&   Pa.,    bus..    26«i*86c.      TOMATOES    NT 
•K    bakts..    20if76c.     POTATOE.S.   .\'   j'  t, 
bskts..    Cobblers,    70«76i-.    SWEET  POTi 
TOEB.  N.  J.,   »g  bskts..  65'<,75c 
T.«WO— TEB 

Bnttor. — Countrj-  butter.  46@50 
ery   butter.   47't»80c. 

Bns — Fresh.    tOttoic. 

DrMMd  poultry.  —Chickens,  $1.25  S  • 
each:  springers,  66ce8$1.25  each:  ducU 
Jl.fiOei2.50  each:   squabs,   25^500  each. 

rralts.— A  P  P  L  E  S  ,  16  ®  25c.  1.,  ntl 
PEACHES,  20(»26c  qt.  GRAPES,  ohich 
QUINCES,    20«ii26c   qt. 

▼nreUbles.— BEANS,  (string),  20§25c  J 
peck.  BEA.NS.  (Lima).  30«25c  pint  boi 
BEETS,  5''n8c  bunch.  CABBAGE  Wljc 
head.  CARROTS.  R«10c  bunch.  CAULI. 
FLOWER.  lO'aSOi-  head.  CELERT  8«lx 
bunch.  CrCFMBERS.  5W10c  each.  E&> 
PLANTS.  l(l'<,2iM:  each.  ENDIVE,  o'lk 
head.  LETTUCE.  8''i  15«-  head.  ONIO.NS 
20'o2.5c  '4  pk.  POTATOES.  15'.i2l)r  ',  pk 
S1.25''(J  1.50  bu.  SWEET  POTATOES,  SSTiJk 
'4  pk.  PEPPERS.  2'>i5c  each.  PARSLEY 
2''n6<'  bunch.  PEAS.  30 W  35c  ',  pk.  R.\D- 
ISHE.S,   5'.f8c   bunch. 

YOXK 

Butter. — Country,  40«i43c;  separator.  ;•) 
''T.'iSc. 

Enr» — Fresh,    ."isijl^c:   pullet.  X'aSic. 

Poultry.— Hens.  20fifl24c:  .«pring«rs,  a.» 
I'Sc;  dressed  hens.  75cttS1.7j  each;  spring- 
ers, dressed.  60cAi$1.S0. 

PmiU.— APPLES,  10ii:2oc  \  pk,.  T*? 
51.75  per  bu.  PEARS,  lOo  box,  13c  .  rli^ 
I'EACHE.S.    SK-r  lO.'    1,    pk. 

VegeUbles.- POTATOES.  lOWiSc  ',  pii.; 
"^.Tc'T$1.25  bu.  CABBAGE.  5*il2chd.  CKL- 
KRY.  5'iil5c  stalk.  LETTfCR.  lO'-iSOc  M. 
CARROTS.  Sc  bunch.  BEET,<  .>•  huii'li 
CAl-LIFLOWER.  Kli  lOc  licarl.  TrRNIPR 
10*1 16<-  box.  ,«.00  per  bu  .•iPIXAlTi 
20c  >,  pk.  BEANS,  (.striiiplessl.  .'.iii3l)i  ', 
pk  LIMA  BEANS.  2iK.j30e  pt.  TOMATOEjI. 
lOi'f/25.'  >4  pk.  PEPPERS.  -"i.3i  U't 
I'ICKLKS,    lO'oloc   doz. 


HAT  MASKBT  BEVIEW 

Hay    markets    were    penerallv    ."le.idv  ;' 
slightly    lower    during    the    wck    cnilir; , 
Octolier    10.     Light    offerings  coiuiiiued  m 
fair  demand   but   the  outlet  wh.«  .«Miiif»!..u 
restricted    by   good    fall   pasture.-^  ni  n.-' 
of  the  central  and   eastern   ittates.  HCt'Til- 
ing  to  the  Weekly   Hay   Market   Revii-v 
the   United   States   Bureau  of  Apriculti.:  . 
Economies.    Pastures  have  improved  et''  ■ 
ly  in  the  drouth  areas  which  rcieived  -A'- 
ouale  rainfall  during  September,  but  !l^ 
are    still     below    average    except    in   -N?- 
bra.ska    and    simie    of    the    wesicni    ri.i.;f 
states. 

OlTicial  October  1  estimates  pine?  'I" 
tame  hay  crop  at  84,000,000  ton?  comparf^l 
with  lOl.OOO.OtHt  tons  last  year  and  a  li--<- 
year  average  of  93,000.000  tons  Wild  hi> 
was  placed  at  12.000,000  tons  comiwred  »:'^ 
nearly  13.000.000  last  year  and  n\UilU. 
2>>,5(i0.000  tons  compared  with  nearly  *  • 
000.000  tons  last  year  and  a  flxe-year  avf  ■ 
age  of  about   29.(i(Xl.(X)0  tons. 

Quotations  in  cnrlots,  bused  on  V  ■' 
grades,    follow : 

Chicago  —Alfalfa.  No.  1,  J26:  No,  ~  »- 
timothy.  No,  1.  JI22:  No.  2,  I'M;  Xo  * 
>17:    .No.    2    mixed,    $20. 

New  York.  -Timothy.  No.  I.  f-'-  ^'' 
2.    fj^.f*). 

Pittsburgh.— Timothy,  No.   1.  ^'.M.oO. 

O 

PITTBBUBOK    MXLK    FBICE8 

Tlie  f..||<>\»jnp  net  priics  .11.  ..iiicuii '"i 
by  the  P."iryiiien's  Coopeiati\''  .•;;ilei«  ("""'• 
pany  ti>  dealers  as  the  ba.sis  .  f  pavnifnt 
1"  producers  f.ir  :t.5  per  cent  nnlk  ilelKer''' 
lUirlnp   September: 

Pistrict  1,  -Uountrv  plant,  t'.!-*!'-  K ''.' 
-Ill  plus,  SLSJ.  Direct  shipped  b.isn.  S3»'' 
surplus.   J2.20. 

I>i8trict  2.  -Basil,    JS.Ot!.'      -ii'phi*.  *l  ' 

District   .1,    -S2  47. 

District   5.— J2.29. 

District  K.— Basic,    $2.81.'):    .■'i.i  I'l'i!".  '';:. 

I>islrlct  7.— Basil,    $3,315:    -uii'lu"-  ♦' '"' 

District  8  —$2.77. 

District   Ul.--Risic,    $2.9ti,'i:    :-iiU>lu>   *-.'.? 

District  12,— Basic,  $2.(iti.';:  .-^iiifH".  *' '"^ 

(,  - 

FEES    MARKET 

The  lollowiiip  nuoialion.--  nr.  Mr  ir.>n-'j| 
iiiid  nearby  shipment  O.  lober  Till.  ii'''""''''J 
mp  to  the  IT.  S  Bureau  of  Ai;rinili"^' 
Kc  onomics.  Thev  show  the  niiprcti"'"  ; 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  l""!''  "".,,| 
md  grain  per  bushel  In  cirl'i"  'IT 
draft  basis  delivered  on  trai  K  ■''  "^^ 
deli)lua   and    Srraiiloii   rate   poiiil*:  ... 

Hrati,  »27'»i29:  standard  nii'l<lli'i»^*  '-j 
ili'iir  niiddllnps.  $31:  i.ittoiisc<il  "»<'='!  ', 
per  .enl.  $39.fiO:  gluten  feed.  *•*"-•'' .,,ii  ' 
«lit!e  oats,    irti  :   .V.i    2  voll.^v  ""''   *'^' 


By  GILBERT  S.  WATTS 

OTH  the  calendar  and  the  chili 
^  ooinin?  air.  that  is  frequenUy 
'  lasting  mtU  noon  or  later,  re- 
^  MS  thai  summer  very  definitely 
.fthing  of  the  past.  It  is  fall.  Ex- 
it in  the  watmer.  southern  cornets 
fihP  sUte  freezing  weather  cannot 
"my  w-eks  ahead.  These  are 
Lie  fact-- 

Im  time  flies,  particularly  when 
lii  very  busy  from  early  to  late, 
ju'ncom'monly  long  periods  of  rainy 
ather  come  at  this  season  and  delay 
rresting  And  other  causes  may 
K  and  do  arise,  with  the  restilt 
ttscai^ely  a  year  passes  without 
tfioui  losse.-  from  freezing  of  late 
Liable.'  in  ?ome  home  and  market 

ns. 
loccasionalU-  severe  freezes  occur 
jh  earlier  than  the  average.  Here 
I  (antral  Pennsylvania  celery  was 
jued  one  year  as  early  as  October 
[ft  Every  grardener  should  set  a 
ai  line,  a  date  before  which  it  is 
!  object  to  have  everything  in  stor- 
re  Personal  and  neighborhood  ex- 
icence  will  establish  this.  Ours  Is 
lovember  first. 

I  Then  how  easy  it  is  to  allow  in- 
Jti(nent  time  to  get  everything  done. 
Mough  our  "dead  line"  is  a  month 
lead,  as  this  is  being  written  we 
jeady  are  digging  potatoes  heavily. 
[firing  sweet  pumpkins  and  squashes 
dgettingr  storage  facilities  in  readl- 

for  the  final  clean-up  of  the 
krdy  crop^.  celeiy,  caboage  and  the 
W  crops. 


?ARLY  in  the  summer  we  went 
/  out  one  day  to  top-dress  a  three- 
ar-old  black' raspberry  patch  with 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
The  plants  are  set  in  rows 
hich  are  eight  feet  apart.  (Incident- 
that  seems  a  foot  wider  than 
»ssar>'  under  our  conditions.  The 
nUtion  started  this  epring  is  in 
Jven-foot  row.si. 

I  But  to  get  hack  to  the  story  the 

wiion  arose   of    whether    it   would 

i  belter  to  scatter  the  nitrate  in  a 

|np  on  either  side  of  each  row  or  to 

•dcast  over  the  entire  soil  surface. 

hich  would  you  have  done  7 

[Being  rather  new  at  the  raspberry 

»m*"  I  determined  to  find  out  just 

1  wide  the  feeding  roots  ramified 

■ough  the   soil.     Selecting   a   place 

*«re  absolutely  no   weeds  could  be 

ind  I  took  a  hoe  and  carefully  began 

Jcftping  awHv  the  soil  kept  loosened 

p  the   cultivator    running    through 

«  centers  of  the  middles.    As  soon 

'  1  reached  undisturbed  soil  a  per- 

"*  network  of  fine   roots   was   ap- 

,  fflt.   Some   of   these   were   traced 

|»tk  and  we  found  that  the  roots  of 

Kb  plant  not  only  reached  the  mid- 

les  but   that    considerable    crossing 

pd  takea  place.    As  a  result  the  fer- 

^r  was  broadcast  over  the  entire 

•     *     • 

[S  the  harvest  progresses  we  are 
zealously  following  our  usual 
'^nra  of  planting  cover  crops  as 
*s  the  land  is  released.  When 
^  i*  too  late  for  anything  .else  we 
' '  back  on  rye  and  continue"  with  it 

^'ovember   first.    Thus  nearly   all  1 
w  acreage  -.vill  go  into  winter  with  | 

^"il  imptDvement  crop.    To  secure  . 
«imum  benefit  from  the  very  late 
leling.s  mi   plantings   will    be   ar-  ' 

"ged  in  so  far  as  possible  for  early 
^TOing  ot   the   well-advanced   green 

■nures  an.l  slightly  later  plowing  of 
"o*«»own  I'lSt.  In  fact  oats  and  soy 
t*"*  ^*n  in  mid.-«uminer  after  car- 

^'getablo-  will  be  plowed  in  No- 

pmber. 

•     •     • 
^tON'G  ,virh  the  urgency  of  time- 
ly haiv>siing  it  is  well  to  keep 
■mT'"^   ''^"    ''™Po>'tance    of    having 
[J|;P'«  suppheii    of    soil    suitable    for 
*'  growing    under    cover.     If   fall 
fcltT)**'  ih  before    this  job   is   com- 
F*'«<J  it  may  he  very  difficult,  except 
"^ndy  ;  V  iif.ons    to  secure  soil  in 
condlMoa, 


Out  Goes  the  Manure 

from  the  barn  to  the  field— in  a  iiflFy 


MANURE  LEACHING  in  piles  or  in  a  pit  waiting 
to  be  spread  doesn't  help  much  to  boost  land  values 
and  crop  yields.  To  get  full  benefit  it  should  be  SPREAD 
PROMPTLY  and  EVENLY. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is  the  ma- 
chine that  makes  the  job  SIMPLE  and  SPEEDY.  Built 
with  a  low,  steel-braced  box,  it  loads  quickly.  Roller  bear- 
ings make  it  Ught  draft.  Six  conveyor  speeds  give  you 
close  control  of  the  spread.  And  the  improved  type  beaters 
and  the  wide-spreading  spiral  maintain  an  even  spread  of 
finely  pulverized  and  shredded  manure  right  down  to  the 
last  forkful. 

Take  the  time  to  examine  the  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  on  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's 
floor.  Find  out  how  well  this  spreader  is  built  and  how 
profitably  it  will  ser\e  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  "ItZ'^f^  C*^^°-  "'*~*'* 

Branchet  at  Pittthurgh.  Harritburt.  fhUMtelphia.  Pm. 

anil  at  M  other  pnintt  in  the  United  Stales. 


McCormick-Deering 
FEATURES 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non- Wrapping  Saw- 
tooth Beater 
Improved  Spiral 
Low,  EasV'tO'Ioad,  Re* 
inforced  Box 
Convenient  levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyor  Speeds 


IT   SPREADS   LIME,    too.    Atk   the 

McCormick-Deering    deoler    about    the 

"Litne'fpreading  Attachment," 


The  McCormick-Deering 

Manure  Spreader 


I  uimpiwl  mtli  ei'vcr  iioi  nliown)  wtilcli  enc :>?i-i 
.•ottrr  lip  Hll.wtiHi  »ufllclont  *l'ace  tor  Inadlii*  :in  I 
lllilituil'lli!  !•  'Itlfj 

PetlHT*  Hot  WatM-  •tcrtllMHon 

l*riin«iivanla-»  Nc«  Milk  I  i"  ••"'•';"',<:;^''''': 
cfnb»T  l«f.  rrmilte»  tint  all  l".tlli-.l  milk  sold 
*t  rctull  muHt  Ik-  In  M.rd.Jf.l  I... ill.'.. 

TIM  DANZEK  aT^RILIZBR 

If  owrnt"!  .ir.-n-.Jlt.ic  I..  .IIIWII..1.H.  will  »<«-r";f'; 

<MMlr..|.  l-.i  .  K'l"     "I  II<mI'Ii. 
Mada  in  Tu-a  ••'<•■:■ 

V,,  >  oliiKl'  •  ipiHU  10  rows  nfTS  bottles carli 
v..  1  <')liiiil«r  .  ai' 11 1').  lOr  «.-<>(.■>  b< 111 li-^i'aili 
\«k  your  r)«lr»  Siippl«  Drjier  or  write  loc 
iilf<irini>tl<m   ^iml  i>ili>'« 

DANZBR  METAL  WORKS 
HAOERBTOWN,  MD. 


Before  You 
Dui|  An  Enqine 
^'^^V^        Get  This 
^>5^Comparlson  Chart 

*»tll    AMHIVEMAMY    OPIPBK 

Don't  o»d*r  any  engine  until  you  ■«  my  jKtt 
CHART.  Then  you  can  compar*  •nd  de\:idr 
whuh  engine  will  give  you  the  mow  vmlue  lor 
vour  money. 

NO  MONBT  oeWN-A  TMAM.  TO  »AY 
With  mv  new  plan  >ou  can  leernlor  your.elf 
how  muth  money  a  Lifetime  WTTTE  c«n  makje 
for  you  . . .  how  much  time  »nj  labor  Jt  will 
Mve  . . .  cither  your  own  or  hired  helP-  Prove 
Iheie  facu  on  y.-ur  o»  n  pUce  .  . .  before  you 
pAV  me  m  tingle  penny. 

rACTORT. TO ■ TOU  »«ICE» 
On  all  Lifetime  \VI  tTK  tnginet.  Pumper  j  and 
Sawing  Ouilin.  including  mv  latent  enitine'", 
the  bi-'t  ever  made  ...  I  nctoted  Self  I'HIing 
vith  Timkin  KolUr  IKarinin  that  ni\er  rv 
uuire  aJjiMtnient,  Huar.intecd  for  a  hletlni,-. 
Save«  Fuel  .ind  Oil.  !«'»  the  cheapest  hired 
man  on  earth. 

BNOINK  COMVAIIiaOM  CMART-rKU 
Wntc  today  l.r  niv  new  free  I  NOINL  HiXJK 
Bi<d  v.».)Ml'.\KI>«.'>N  C1I.\RT  and  full  p.ir- 
fuuUr.  of  mv  amaiioil  NO  MONEY  DOWN 

on-ER. 

WITTB  BNOINB   WORKS 

i04;  Oakland  Av».  Kmn***  City,  Ma. 


Solving  the  Buying 
Problem 


Oocvd  farming:  method.*  will 
produce  biKger  and  better 
oropa.  A  well-planned  raar- 
ketinK  r.tinpait;»  *''"  brint: 
vou  higher  price.*.  And  well- 
informed  buying  will  brin»: 
you  more  lor  every  dolUi 
spent.  This  is  the  fouiid;i 
lion  on  whirl!  the  nia:<tiM 
tuniier  builds  his  eronotny 
program. 

The  third  lep  becomes  an 
ea.ty  nwtter  when  yoti  read 
the  adverii.scinents  in  yo\ii 
farm  paper,  Reading  them 
stiive:"  yon  lime  and  actual 
money.  You  lan  learn  wliat 
<o<ids  are  .•"tandard.  where  to 
Ket  llieni.  how  nun  li  Vi>u  ;ir.> 
expe.  tod    111    p.'iy 


^'JiKertiaenients  in  ihis  paper  can 
he  depended  upon 


1 
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By  L.   W.  UGHTY 


^r^k        J^        ^^i    ri^l    TT^    T^k     ^'        J^  -^^yUBBINS  are  not  listed  in  our 

K^^       £^k       fl  H  Wj         M^m      ■         /m  j     1^1     feed  tables,  but  should  be  be- 

B^B     ^^^L      ^^  H  H^  _     ^^K^       B       L^^         '   "^   ^     cause  this  season  most  folks 

^^^^    M      flL     ^^^       JIL       ^^^J    ^L^^    ^L  JL      ^^  ^''^  feeding  nubbins  if  they  feed  corn, 

and  not  a  few  are  asking  questions 


IN   MILK 


857. 


of  the  bacteria  that  gels  into  milk  at  the  farm 

comes   from   contact   with   non-sterile   utensils   and 

containers.     Much  well  water  used  to  rinse  utensils 

is  contaminated   with  bacteria.     Eliminate   bacteria 

with  the  B-K  plan  of  sterilization. 


T    Milking    machine    parts    should 
first   be  rinsed  with   clear,  cold 
wafer,  followed  by  hot  water — then 
soaked  in  a  B-K  dilution. 


WM:^I^m 


POUJEKFUL 

DISINJECTANT 

IMZEH  ;:■  I 

.pnc        ly 


".«>w«'^**«* 


KAl  LABOItATO»li«  jif  I 


?^^!? 


lo    prevent   contamination    and 
make  easy  cleaning,  run  a  B-K 

dilution   through   separator  just 

before  using. 


^Cans,  buckets,   strainers, 

coolers,  fillers  and  bottles 

should  be  rinsed  with  a  B-K 

dilution    just    before    using. 


Use  B-K  according  to  direction  charts  in  every 
package.  They  comply  with  Federal  Law. 
Send  for  Bulletin  124  on  Dairy   Sterilisation. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES.  Inc..   lOU  Dickinson  St..  M«H«.n,  Wl* 


for  GREATER  PROFIT 

DRIED  DEET  PULP! 


Dried  Beet  Pu  p  pcU  more  milk  from  dairy  cows— faster,  more 
economical  cams  from  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  .VoorApr/^tf 
Z?  .ux  f*!.'  *""»"."•«'•*  '*»r  »««-Dried  Ben  Pulp  j;  " 
vegetable  fced-the  only  one  of  its  kind  distributed  commercially! 

pried  Beet  Pulp  strengthens  the  animaPs  constitution— ad<ls 

.^«v^?r'"**'"'"'t"  •^*'  *••"*••'-  ■"'*  eliniinaus  those  "off-feed" 
.lays.  There  s  nothing  better  for  nursing  ewes  and  growing  lambs 


.BEET 
PULP 


^^^     ^  PRICES  LOW 

Uricd  Beet  Pulp  is  always  profitable  to  feed  but  with  present 

iZ.^T7*  '1  !"  •"•^•"'jr  r'-«n""'i'-»«  and  pr.^fitable  supplemen.a 
feed  to  be  obtained.   Dairymen  and  feeders  are  using  it  i"Kreat 
q....ntitie«-see  joiir  dealer  and  get  started  on  DrieA  Bert1»urp 
—your  profitH  will  increase.  ^ 

M >/##.  /or  /r#.«.  hnnkiM  "l»rt,ntahlf  Ff4>aina'\ 

THE   LARROWE   MILLING   COMPANY 


Depi.  P.  F.  2 


Detruil,  Michigan 


^     i 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY     I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 


as  to  the  care  and  feeding  value. 

I  need  not  explain  that  a  nubbin  is 
a  crippled  ear  of  corn.  Many  of  these 
nubbins  are  solid  and  mature  and  are 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  larg- 
er ears,  but  plenty  are  soft  in  the 
cob  and  some  soft  in  the  grain.  These 
must  be  spread  out  on  the  floor  or 
arranged  so  the  air  can  circulate  ' 
through  the  mass,  or  they  will  mould 
and  soon  be  unfit  to  feed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  feeding  value 
we  lack  "authority"  except  what  the 
cow  says,  and  most  folks  will  agree 
that  the  cow  is  very  fond  of  the  fresh 
sweet  nubbins  and  if  fed  liberally  re- 
sponds well.    Possibly   the   cow  likes 
corn    in    this    form    because    it    is   so 
handy    to    take    and    easily    crushed, 
but  we  know  that  a  feed  that  is  rel- 
ished has  more   value  than  one  that 
is  disliked.    I  believe  we   may  safely 
assign  the  value  of  crushed  corn-and- 
cob  meal   to  our  crop  of  nubbins   in 
making  up   the  feeding   ration.    And 
j  I  am  sure  it  will  pay  us  to  take  the 
j  best   care    of    the    nubbins    and    keep 
,  them  from  moulding  and  in  good  feed- 
'  ing  condition.  Real  good  corn  is  scarce 
j  in  many  sections  and  the  price  will  be 
I  high  at  best. 

Cull  Potatoes 

The  weather  that  produced  nubbins 

1  in  the  corn  field  also  shows  up  in  the 

I  potato   field  with  a  great  proportion 

of  culls,  and  questions  come  relative 

:  to    feeding    these    culls    to    the    cows. 

Cows   are  not  fond   of   potatoes   and 

often  will  not  eat  them  except  when 

covered  with  ground  grain  to  improve 

the  flavor. 

The  protein  in  the  potato  is  neg- 
ligible as  a  cow  feed,  but  there  is 
more  starch  and  energy  in  the  potato 
than  in  the  sugar  beet,  and  a  small 
quantity  may  be  of  real  value  to  the 
cows.  A  large  proportion  in  the  ra- 
tion is  not  advisable. 

Do  not  consider  potatoes  a  concen- 
trate, as  they  are  a  diluted  roughage. 
If  you  will  cook  them  for  the  hogs 
and  chickens  you  viill  make  more  out 
of  the  culls  than  in  feeding  them  to 
the  cows. 

Next  Year's  Hay  Crop 

Every  good  farmer  is  possessed  of 
considerable  foresight.  As  he  looks  at 
his  new  seeding  he  promptly  wonders 
where  his  next  year's  hay  crop  is  to 
come  from.  Not  a  few  have  plowed 
the  wheat  stubble  sown  to  grass  and 
seeded  it  down  again,  as  there  was  no 
grass  left  after  the  hot  drouth.  Oth- 
ers are  planning  to  put  that  area  in 
com,  but  all  are  exercised  because  it 
breaks  up  the  regular  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  problem  of  next  years 
hay  crop  is  not  solved.  I  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  letters  relative  to 
this  matter  and  every  farmer  I  talk 
to  brings  up  the  subject. 

Of  course  we  say  to  the  inquirer 
that  you  must  sow  a  special  crop  for 
hay  such  as  oats.  Canada  peas,  soy 
beans,  Sudan  grass,  cow  peas  and  so 
on.  All  these  crops  will  make  fair  to 
good  hay  and  in  a  favorable  season 
yield  well.  But  when  the  summer  is 
over  what  have  you?  A  bare  field 
that  has  to  be  seeded  again.  Wo  not 
only  lose  the  hay  crop  of  our  regular 
seeding  of  the  timothy  and  clover,  but 
the  worst  of  all  is  we  lose  the  sod  we 
had  expected  to  use  as  the  foundation 
for  a  good  com  crop  in  1932.  That 
is  the  way  we  build  up  the  fertility 
jf  our  .soil. 

A  few  farmers  prepared  special 
seed  beds  and  sowed  grass  seed  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  but  there 
was  not  moisture  enough  to  more 
than  germinate  the  seed.  The  plants 
will  go  into  winter  very  small  and  un- 
less well  covered  with  snow  will  not 
survive.  October  first  finds  our  soil 
dry  and  the  towns  suffering  for  want 
of  water. 


"My  Cows  Drank  Double  I 
the  Amount  ofi  Water" 

AND  with  it  c.me  •  m.rked  incrw.c  i„  a,||,  I 
.  production lEnouth  to  quickly  p.y  („  ,h. 
Ney  .t.ll.,  .t.nchion.  .nd  water  bowl,  ,h.,113 
the  iDcrease  poiaible.  •  "»uc  | 

Th.t  i.  the  experience  of  Au|ait  Guy.  R.  F  D 
INo.  2,  Keeie,  Micbileo. 

HuDdred.  of  f.miere  h.ye  told  ut  the  simetbin  I 
They  heve  le«rDcd  tbet  ioMtlling  the  be>t  ia  dlht. 
b.rn  equipinent  meens  •  bit  Mvini  on  woriinlu,, 
cubstiotia!  increeeein  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  I 
We  have  collected  twelve  ol  thete  siorle.in,. 
intereatin*  booklet  called  "Cow  Comfort".  ThM 
booklet  will  help  you  to  eara  more  from  yourdain 
herd.  A  copy  la  youri  for  the  atkioi.  Juh  uk 
the  coupon. 

And  we'll  gladly  include  ■  ealatog  if  you  check 
the  coupon. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canlm.  Ohio  Es:aHi,kfJli?1 


THE  NEY  .MFG.  CO. 

Canton.  Ohio 
^_  Pleaac  send  mc  a  copy  li 
Cow  Comlori"  Kiihoui 
charge. 

[ —.3  Check  here  if  )m 

want  catalog  Nin  I'lO 

Nomt _ _._ 

StrttI  ar  Rural  Rtuit 


0»  and  Suie 


(  arhide  in 
.St  light  flit 
«htre.  Ask 
u.  write  uj. 

s  Corp. 

V..rk.N.Y. 


BRILLIANT 

LIGHT 

f07* 

MGHT 
WORK! 

Hay  id  before  dew-wet.  Nati»n.il 
the  RED  DR'JM  gives  you  the  m. 
your  tnuocy.  Prompt  service  evcr> 
your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  yn 

National  Carbide  Salj 

Linc<i!n  Building  New 

Coast  to  Coail  Stri  le 


NATIONAL 
CARBIDE' 


FARQUHAR 

SAWMILLS 

Produce  good  Fall  and  Winter 
profits.  They  saw  accurate 
lumber  which  commands  top 
notch  prices.  Easily  operated. 
Built  In  sizes  to  suit  po^er. 
C:hain  Oilinit  or  Roller  Hear- 
ings. Power  Receder,  Modern 
and  a  money  maker. 

Urite  for  Bulletin.'!  629  aiul  tii9-.\. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  646,  YORK,  PA. 


To  know  what  to  btiy-'"^'-"^  5 

tlic  afivcrfisciucnfs.  Tluy  "iH 
keep  you  inforinccl  of  tlic  litcs' 
and  best  prorlucts  of  the  ni.mti 
facturcrs.  Their  aim  ii*  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  will  find  ilia' 
lime  spent  in  reading  the  aiher- 
tisements  is  time  well  .ir'"'- 
Read  them  regularly,  with  riff, 
and  when  answering,  mention 
_      PriiiisvIv.ini.T    Fanner 


,,lober  18.  1930. 

;.T.A*Rei>orts 

Sorthern  Huntingdon  County 

I^HE  Northern  Huntingdon  County 
IT  DaiW  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
llon  finished  its  third  year  with  23 
ISe  year  and  two  part-year  mera- 
ir  The  total  number  of  cows  for 
jrwhole  or  part  of  the  year  was 

T  The  Association  was   in   operation 
J  :.o  years  in  1921  and  1922.    The 

'Its  for  those  two  years  and  for 
three  later  years  are  as  follows: 


IS.1  265.20 

1,^  351.93 

\m  345.51 

;»)  292.37 


Lbs.  Milk 
6202 
6225 
7618 
7578 
8441 


Lbs.  Fat 
251.7 
240.8 
293.2 
296.1 
322.1 


Fourteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
Ifte  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
|,,e  production  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
Lrfai.  A  complete  list  of  these  herds 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

I  nuner  Breed    Milk  Fat 

V  ?   Black  Mixed     9742  410.9 

Giunand  &  son  ....MUc^  10228  ms 

lii,„  T    Martin  RH.  11071  375.0 

D  Llln  Grazer"  v....   Mixed     9454  372.3 

FW  Ever  &. Sons  ..  R.&G.H.  10050  370.3 
'         ■                         &  Mixed 

T«,or  Brothers    .■.•R-*GH.    9966  369,3 

I  James  S.  Cummins   G.t»-     'oi'  ^-^ 

llT Grazier  &   Son.  R&GB.S.  9058  360.8 

1  Ellenberger  I5ruthers   ..   Mixed     8543  346.» 

\]Z^  S    01iv,-r.    U.&G.H.&G.G.  9318  342.7 

I  W   Wert      R.&G.H.     9533  341.2 

Lev  Broth-r.    ....  R.&G.H.    9553  338.3 

W  C  Hender.^on   . . .  R&G.B.,    7991  333.2 
G.J.&G.G. 

iLeonCox  R.&G.G.    6571  318.2 

John  Chenoweth,  R.  S.  Clark, 

Tester.  County  Agent. 


Adams  County 

THE  Adams  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  finished  its  third 
year  with  21  whole-year  and  two 
part-year  members.  There  were  306 
I  cows  in  the  Association  during  all  or 
part  of  the  year.  Records  for  the 
Association  for  the  three  years  are 
as  follows : 


Tear  Av.  No.  Cows 
IfS  2:..1.07 

m  222.tJ7 

IS30  221.27 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

8387  2S9.4 

8193  299.2 

8960  312.9 


Thirteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
Eve  or  mmv  cows  produced  an  aver-  ! 
age  of  ovir  300  pounds  of  butterfat.  ; 
A  complete   list  of   these   herds   fol- 
lows; 

Lbs.     Lbs. 

Owner  Breed     Milk     Fat 

T  .V  C-i^ii.i.n   R.H.  12480     421.3 

R  M.  Sp;,ii;;^r R.G.H.  12093     412.5 

A   B.  0.  Wi'.liams    R.H.  11886     4U.9 

John  (,'.   Br.-.m    R.H.  10779     371.4 

(rfo.  E.  M..it..r    R.G.H.     9357     339.2 

Hiram  II.  Miii.r   R.H.    9463    331.7 

Roy  W.  Err  n\   R.A.     8401     317.0 

Paul  Price   R.G.H.    9097    313.4 

Hrs.  C.  J.  WVaner  R.H.    8974     306.2 

Eilsar  H.   I r    R.G.H.     8836     305.2 

H'tfinati  Ori.lianaKe    R.H.     8839     302.7 

Enwr  J.  IMr    R.G.H.     61 U)     301. S 

Harry  E    V.vwn    R.G.H.     8S94     300.iJtJ 

Lee  McCauslin,      M.  T.  Hartraan. 
Tester.  County  Agent. 


First  McKean  County 

THE  Fust  McKean  County  Cow- 
Te.siinjj;  Association  finished  its 
third  year  year  with  16  whole-year 
^i  thrci-  part-year  members.  The 
'"lal  n\uiil)t'r  of  cows  for  the  whole 
'Jf  part  (if  the  year  was  413.  In  ad- 
dition. th>ie  are  five  member.s  who 
«ill  close  their  testing  year  in  August, 
*t  which  time  a  report  will  be  made 
*Jt  for  thum.  The  results  for  the  As- 
'ficiations  ftrst  three  years  are  as 
fi'llows: 


t"    Av.  No.  r,,ws 


Lb.*.  Milk  Lb.<».  Flit 

.172.01                  7137  27S.4 

117.62                  6734  266.1 

•'-*                272.46                  6961  280.7 

^'ve  liids  with  an  average  of  five 
'•  mmv  . ow.s  cxceedctt  an  average 
Pfodtirtidn  of  300  pounds  of  butter- 
[3t.   A   ( iimplete   list   of   these   herds 

tollows 


.  Owiioi- 

S.  Tullrr 


IJlS.       I.il>3. 

Breed     Milk     K.it 


.    "■  •  iiiirr    R..I.     Oitsy     .1S3.4 

''"K"!!  .11(1    Bros    Gracl"     98S2     ;n7.il 

t^    Muff 


'^'slill 


R.H.&R.A.  9r,ni  :ii-.24 
„  -"I,-  nr...«.  ...  R.G.&G.Il  SS9,^  3;«.it 
'•  «■    ImI,i,..,1,,„  ft  g„„        _    }^(;       GWNl     an..'-) 

H  T.  Abbey,  W.  A.   Ross. 

Tpstcr.  Cotinty  Agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(353)      25 


THIS  NEW 
Delco-Light    IRONCLAD 
Battery  Will  Modernize 
Your  Farm  Electric  Plant 
and  Give  50%  More  Service 

DelCO-UGHT.  pioneer  of  farm  elec- 
tricity, brings  you  today  its  latest 
development  —  the  Delco-Light 
IRONCLAD  Battery.  Put  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  the  positive  plate  of  this 
great  new  battery  and  you'll  see  why 
this  is  the  most  important  news  since 
Delco-Light  developed  the  combina- 
tion idea  in  electric  plants. 

Here's  what  the  magnifying  glass 
shows.  Instead  of  pasted-on  active 
material,  anached  to  flat  plates,  you'll 
see  row  on  row  of  tiny  slotted  hard 
rubber  tubes — holding  the  material 
inside  where  it  doesn't  flake  away. 

This  slotted  tube  principle — ap- 
plied for  thefirst  time  to  farm  elearic 
plant  batteries  by  Delco-Light,  gives 
you  half  again  more  actual  service 
than  the  ordinary  battery.  This  mar- 
velous Delco-Light  IRONCLAD 
Battery  will  modernize  your  individ- 
ual electric  plant.  It's  a  battery  you 
can  depend  upon  for  super-service. 


Tiny  Tubes  Revolutionize 

Battery  Service 
The  secret  of  its  unbelievably  long 
life  is  the  positive  plate  with  those 
slotted  rubber  tubes.  This  revolu- 
tionary oev  type  of  construction  mikes  the 
Delco-Lisht  IRONCLAD  Kood  for  over 
4,000,000  watt  hours  oj  service!  Th«t  means 
the  Deico  Liitht  IRONCLAD  gives  you  more 
ser>icefor  your  money .  han  any  other  battery-. 
Of  course  this  marvelous  new  battery  is 
different  in  many  ways.  It's  built  heavier  all 
around  with  generous  reserve  i>ower  lo 
meet  any  emerKency.  It  lasts  longer,  gives 
better  service  and  costs  less  to  use. 

Write  Jor  the  Facts 

This  battery  is  now  available  for  use  with 
your  farm  electric  plant.  Before  you  get  a  bat- 
tery, gel  all  the  facts  about  this  great  new 


You  can  get  this  famous  battery  from  any 
authorized  Delco-Light  dealer.  Be  sure  the  bat' 
tery  you  buy  has  "Delco-Light  IROSCL.iD'on 
the  cover  of  the  jar,  on  the  battery  strap,  on  tht 
negative  plates  and  on  the  glass  battery  jaru 

•  •  • 

Delco-Light  IRONCLAD.  They  are  con- 
uined  in  an  interesting  illustrated  folder. 
It's  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  D-65.  Rochester,  N .  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT   Ironclad  Battery 


The  neare 


•.I  distributors  are  listed  helou.   In  addition  there  is  a  Delco-Ught  Dealer  in  every  community. 


Henry    CUyton, 

6IX>  S.  Delaware  Ave., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Saburban   Electric   Development   Co., 

5624   Penn   Ave.,   East  End, 

PittsbnrKb.    Pa. 


J.  B.  KltoheU  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

S5  W.  Mt.  Boysl  Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Domeitle  Blectrle   Co.,   Ino.. 

39   W.    4Sth   St., 

Hew  York,  H.  T. 


SWINE 


»(...k>     »h\.     i««.00. 


Chester  White  Pigs 

r..r  tirti   lliii;  Sr,  (Hi  ..i,  h.     Mix-'vl  lircl  iiic*.  S.I.T.-i. 
C.   LEWIS  TAYLOE.  WyaJusing,   Pa. 


RETREAT  FARMS 

Retreat  Farms  offer  for  sale  4 
yearling  bulls,  now  ready  for  serv- 
i.-e.  from  dams  with  offirial  records, 
for  $125.00  and  up.  This  Is  cheaper 
than  you  can  afford  to  raise  them. 
We  also  have  fall  bull  calves  offered 
from  J30.00  up.  Write  us  for  pedi- 
prpes    or   r.mie   arid    see   us. 

Theo.  J.  Sampson,  Sopt..  Retreat,  Pa. 


185  BIO  TYPE,  i«'ilicriM(l  rhi»t«T  Wliites  frnin 
Me  |.r.-(Mler»  sin  1  1)ii{  lill.r*.  ITlc.-.l  rieht  and 
flii|.i»-a  c.ii  ii|i|>r,.v8l.        C.  E.  Ca»sel.    Hershey,  P». 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES,  .i-rliiit  cllt-. 
iH.iir-.  r.jiih  fiT  'iTii.i'.  iiiiinmiiM^  l'ri( cil  r>'«- 
•...iml.l.'.        R.     B.     Heller,     R.  7,     Blnffton.     Ind. 


Feeding  Pif».  15  tn  .%0  I»is.  »4..W  to  $S.i)0  nrcord- 
ine  -Izc  fnic'k  tleliv.Ty  <m  lafB^l, '""'• ,  .^'"''V 
ivriiind  China*.  Stanley  Short.  Clieswold.   Del. 

HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  ,',;:,'i,"l..,";.;V  t^lf 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


J.  J   .BAILING, 


R.  2. 


Shippeniburg,   Pa. 


J 


V  with 

\    Holfiteiiis 

^^  Write  today  for 

*    "Hobteins  for  Profit " 

^he  Tl\kn%icn  Senict 

H0LSTEINr«5;FRIESIAN 

A»SO€IAI10N      if       AM»Wi« 

Room  F602  .  i  W  ILisI  Ohio  Stfctt.  Chica;;o.Ill 


miDArC  •"«  Tyw  Hec-  Durocn  Pflcpd  right. 
1IUKUL9  Shipped  on  approval.  VlKlt  u»  oc 
rrlte  your  wants.   O.O.SauflcT.  HummelUtow.Pa. 

BIO        SPOTTED        POtAKD-CHIKAS         Spring 

1 r>      -l.ri.ii:    fill-.     lrl-''l     -"«■'•     •''K.,"",'    «^:'V 

BOYD    HAMMAW, Shiloli.    Ohio 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas.  K»ll  plB"  rvmly. 
V,-v,  tired  silt-'.  Iir.«»l  .•<iw  nnd  l>i.nr<  rrndv  for 
,rnl.V    A.   M.   Kennel.     R.  Z.     Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

SHEEP 


HORSES 


BEG.  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOVTHDOWM  RAMS. 
<;,«h1    lii.lixi.l.inN.     Tl.   ,      Kill     pl.n.e    ym.     W  <m 

fiilr!.  thi    fHll.  Hyllmede    F^rm.    Beaver,    Pa. 

REGISTERED     SHROPSHIRE    RAMS 

fn.ia     ini|H.it,ct    »'>'f-<ir». 
L.    M.    HEIGHWAY.  Blnffton.    Ohio 

8HR0PSHIRES  AND  OXFORD  RAMS  f..r  shIo. 
l!.k'i-<lrv  i.fii»i-,  fiiriii-ln-d  Pri.  i.l  r.-awinalili". 
BROCKErr  FARMS, Atwater.  Ohio 

r.incy  Southdown  K»m«  .ind  Ewc«  fr"iii  on-  of 
the  o1<l.v.|  lir.cd.r-.  in  nhl...  Ht  r.-n'.>!ml>l«'  frUv-. 
A.    T.    Freed    &    Son.  Banl,    Ohio 


For  Sale.       Jersey  Bull  Calf 

r.-iolv  for  liulit  >.rM. .-.  l'r..|.i..il  i>,  i.  .;.  ina». 
IiBiii  dn>|ii>fd  4  .alvcM  nnil  |>rodiii-«l  1.1W4  Itw. 
fnt  iC.T  .\  roi-orils)  In  4  .M-nr".  ^lartinit  at  'i 
Md.-s  4  iii.is.  of  HKf.  ThU  calf  won  I»l  In  i-laiis 
iiiid  cniiid  .hniiil'i.'nshli.  at  ti'.'v.-  rit>  I»alry 
Show  this  fall.  Trlie  »):t.".  IH)  il.Mi>er«l.  Two 
^oMig.T  bulls  at  i,ifT.-»|...ii.liiigly  lower  iirl.'M. 
I.ii.,  fri-ni  >ilv(T  miilnl  ilaiii.  A. .  r."liti-d  herd. 
JAY    D.    BAKER,  R.  4.  Grove    City.    Pa. 

|7__    C-Ia    Two  dai-,lv    r.'cNter.'d   .I,r«ev   t>ull 

ror    Oaie    ,ahe«      »ill    l ne    \y»r    ..Id    In 

r..\..    .Mm>   >.v,.ral    heifern.    one   lirid.    ami    yniing 
i.iws.     Sie    liiv     cxhiliil     at     tli.,     Fri'deri,  k     I'rtir. 
II.  I      Jl     to    ■S\.    F.-deral    .\i  I  iclited    Held. 
HERBERT    E.    ATHEY. Keedysville.    Kd. 

R*iii<tarM(J*r«*ve  <-'''°<l     helf,r.    and    liii|.irt- 

negisierea  jerseys ,.,,  |„  ,)„,„  i,„|i„  ^mi  joung- 

«r    cnhe^.    I"iin    sex,    uf    bvt    lireedlng. 

D.   J.    KENEPP, McVeytown.   Pa. 

GUERNSEY  Bulls  '!„."■;:',. Ivlr'^c^^'relM- 


Harry     G.     Binkley. 


Conestega,    Fa. 


A  VD  QUI  Dec  All    aite.-.    and    l-.th    <exe» — 
>*  I  aXoniI\,tO,  „|,,.,     fr,„|,     (•  T..\      re<-<>rrt 

dama— Klre   out    of    a    ''■^\  Mi     d:in'     iiriie    reason- 
ROBERT    B.    ROYER. 

R.D.  1.    Lebanon,    ra. 


able, 

Kami  near  I'rr».ott. 


r«.  Q«U  Ita'o"  of  heavy  r  Tv,.e  Peljilnp 
ror  aaie  \,,.r„i,„  MuUoh  and  \Vo,.l  t'eni- 
1.1!  ■  1       Le.'  R.    Scott  *  Sons,   Burgettmown.  Pa. 

Reit-stcrcd    Cheviot,    Southdown.    DoKot.    Oxford 

r:,v.,-     i.'id     .-we.      I'rI.e-.     «llh     the     li'li,. 

Myron    H.    Loiter.  DcGr.i(r.    Oluo 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  llnea 
Herd  T.  l».  .Xceredlted  AnIinaU  of  tv>tt»  nex  and 
all  agen.         Oc  .:  B.  McCennell,   Wellington,  Okie 

|l_l.».:«  Dnila    fof    »e'e.    from    an    aicredltad 
nOISiein  DUIIS    herd,    from    calves    to   aervlee- 
iil.le  age.   fr.iin  K.  I".  O.   P.  82,  the  1.1001b.  but- 
ler   and    4^.    bidl.    AMo    femalea 
Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.         Littlettown.   Pa. 

Fnp   (ial«   HlBli-Rrade     Hol-tein     -.iiriiiB-r-.,     car- 

ror  i3«ie  ,,,„,|    i„|,     tested    ..nmtx 

GUriier   ft    Brinpsold.  We«t    Conciid     Minn. 

FOR  SALE.  I'lin- l.riHl  H.d»telii  .<i«-.  due  to 
freihi'n  thW  fall.  On.-  '.arliiig  teill  Ibrd  Ac- 
.  r.-.lit."l      Oilfoyle  Bros..  Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    &    r>OE    RUN    VALLFY    FARMS 
ITeretor.l  rntlte     r..l«r.d  ClilnB   II  <k-     Hamtisbire 
Wieeif-    linifi     it   !-••-  THE    ^AINT    aMOUH 

COMP.^NV  M.-r- >nvill'?     Penna. 


Blirkfieed  S.ot.li  llighlnndj.   ■Ilo-  liardi.--t   ,.f  all 

br I«,    till,     .piMliM     ln.it1..ll.     llnl..    .*    Il"l'i-    "T.-.! 

li:im«,  Kwi-     O.ik  Grove  Farms.  M,-.  h.imcsburg.O. 

DELAINE  MERINOS  "f  the  rh.uni.lo"  jtrnju. 
i;  ,^.  (•  (»,„  lire.'  '\'i-.  b.avv  -]»•'"•  J- ,  "L','!'- 
8.    H    SANbERS.  R.  8.  Asht..b,da.   Ohio 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE  PERCHERON  MARES. 

I'llll.s.      ^  oiMii;     .■<1illi.n-<.      Vedll.-.l.-..  ,      III  I       ■.'!• 

lalHl'ig    ell    re.|ue-t. 
W     3     CORSA  Whrelnl!     niiii-.is 


^T.EASE  say:     "I  .saw  yout 
■ulv.  ill  Pt'iiiisylvaiiia   Fanner." 


Angus  Cattle 


at  reas-iimble 
__  iiri.es 

Write    BAYAKD    BROS.  WayiiesbiirB.    Pa. 


D.    S.    POLLED  HEREFORUS.-  A    nne    ..-le.tlon. 
r.iws,     lielf.r-..     I   ill*.      r,.nie    or     wrlle 
OHAID.     gill. Millorsrort.    OlUt 

JEOISTErFD  HEREFORPS    A  -I...  I  loi-.l  ,.f  the 

best   \V.H,.lf..r.l    l',r,  .liin     f h.  K.'rs  ano  loilla 

f'.r     sni.'     Ill     r.a«,.i.:iM-     ori.  .«.     liirite     'i,rd    to 
...  le.-t    freie  Fred     3.    Brown.    Diib.>i«     Penna, 


— NORWALTON    MILKING    SHOnTHORNS— 

I, ,.,..!     ....mi    l.'.IN    '  .r    -ale 
ALBERT    IJMITIt  Un*n»    City.    Pa. 


24      <350) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


C  O  N  T  R  O  L  ^^*^  ^  ^^^y 


October  18,  1930. 


...IN   MILK 

857(  of  the  bacteria  that  gets  into  milk  at  the  farm 
comes  from  contact  with  non-sterile  utensils  and 
containers.  Much  well  water  used  to  rinse  utensils 
is  contaminated  with  bacteria.  Eliminate  bacteria 
with  the  B-K  plan  of  sterilization. 


"t    Milking    machine    parts    should 
first   be  rinsed  with  clear,  cold 
Katcr,  followed  by  hot  water — then 
soaked  in  a  B-K  dilution. 


To    prevent    contamination    and 
make  easy  cleaning,  run  a  B-K 

dilution   through   separator  just 

before  using. 


QCans,  buckets,   strainers, 

coolers,  fillers  and  bottles 

should  be  rinsed  with  a  B-K 

dilation    just    before    using. 


Use  B-K  according  to  direction  charts  in  every 
package.  They  comply  with  Federal  Law. 
Send  for  Bulletin  124  on  Dairy  Sterilization. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES.  Inc.,  101*  Dickinson  St.,  M.di«,n,  Wi* 


I 


/or  GREATER  PROFIT 

DRIED  DEET  PULP! 


Drud  Beet  Pu  p  pets  more  milk  from  dairy  cows-faster,  more 

^      .  ui    f*j  «"«««•  tror*  for  you— Dried  Beet  Pulp  i^  . 
vegetable  feed-the  only  one  of  its  kind  distributed  commerciall, ! 

Iav«.  Ti;:^*''"''"!"   *''r   •'"^^'''  ■"•'  «-Iimi„ates  those  "off-f"  d" 
days.  There  s  nothing  belter  for  nursing  ewes  and  growing  lambs 


PRICES  LOW 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  always  profitable  to  feed  but  with  present 
\Z\\7\::  •{  I"  •»•«"«?«  rconomieal  and  profitable  supple^mrn.a 
feed  l»  be  obtained.  Dairym.-n  and  feeders  are  using    t  in  great 
q..nnt,t.es-see  your  dealer  and  get  started  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
—your  profits  will  inrreasc.  ^ 

W>*»#.  tor  tr-f  honkiM  ""I'mntahlf  F^^ain^'*. 

THE   LAKROWE   MILLING   COMPANY 

'*•■'"•  P'^' 2  Detroit,  Michigan 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvafdi    '* 


Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 


By   L.   W.  LIGHTY 

■    m         j^         ^^    rTTl    TT^    T^     ^'         iA  "]^yUBBINS  are  not  listed  in  our 

■i^r        Am       M  ■  Ll         H^P      ■        /m  1^     feed  tables,  but  should  be  be- 

H   ^^     ^^^k     ^^  H  H^         ^^^^       H       M^^^         I   '^  ^     cause  this  season  most  folks 

Jmb^F    X      ^^     ^^^       JKL       ^^^Ji    JL^^    JL   ^      ^^  ^'^  feeding  nubbins  if  they  feed  corn, 

\  and  not  a  few  are   asking  questions 
I  as  to  the  care  and  feeding  value. 

I  need  not  explain  that  a  nubbin  is 
!  a  crippled  ear  of  corn.  Many  of  these 
nubbins  are  solid  and  mature  and  are 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  larg- 
er ears,  but  plenty  are  soft  in  the 
cob  and  some  soft  in  the  grain.  These 
must  be  spread  out  on  the  floor  or 
arranged  so  the  air  can  circulate 
through  the  mass,  or  they  wrill  mould 
and  soon  be  unfit  to  feed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  feeding  value 
we  lack  "authority"  except  what  the 
cow  says,  and  most  folks  will  agree 
that  the  cow  is  very  fond  of  the  fresh 
sweet  nubbins  and  if  fed  liberally  re- 
sponds well.    Possibly   the   cow  likes 
corn    in    this    form    because    it    is    so 
handy    to    take    and    easily    crushed, 
but  we  know  that  a  feed  that  is  rel- 
ished has  more  value  than  one  that 
is  disliked.    I  believe  we  may  safely 
assign  the  value  of  crushed  corn-and- 
cob  meal   to  our  crop  of  nubbins   in 
making  up   the  feeding  ration.    And 
j  I  am  sure  it  will  pay  us  to  take  the 
!  best   care    of    the    nubbins    and    keep 
\  them  from  moulding  and  in  good  feed- 
j  ing  condition.  Real  good  corn  is  scarce 
I  in  many  sections  and  the  price  will  be 
I  high  at  best. 

Cull  Potatoes 

The  weather  that  produced  nubbins 
in  the  corn  field  also  shows  up  in  the 
potato  field  with  a  great  proportion 
of  culls,  and  questions  come  relative 
:  to  feeding  these  culls  to  the  cows. 
Cows  are  not  fond  of  potatoes  and 
often  will  not  eat  them  except  when 
covered  with  ground  grain  to  improve 
the  flavor. 

The  protein  in  the  potato  is  neg- 
ligible as  a  cow  feed,  but  there  is 
more  starch  and  energy  in  the  potato 
than  in  the  sugar  beet,  and  a  small 
quantity  may  be  of  real  value  to  the 
cows.  A  large  proportion  in  the  ra- 
tion is  not  advisable. 

Do  not  consider  potatoes  a  concen- 
trate, as  they  are  a  diluted  roughage. 
If  you  will  cook  them  for  the  hogs 
and  chickens  you  \^-lll  make  more  out 
of  the  culls  than  in  feeding  them  to 
the  cows. 

Next  Year's  Hay  Crop 

Every  good  farmer  is  possessed  of 
considerable  foresight.  As  he  looks  at 
his  new  seeding  he  promptly  wonders 
where  his  next  year's  hay  crop  is  to 
come  from.  Not  a  few  have  plowed 
the  wheat  stubble  sown  to  grass  and 
seeded  it  down  again,  as  there  was  no 
grass  left  after  the  hot  drouth.  Oth- 
ers are  planning  to  put  that  area  in 
com,  but  all  are  exercised  because  it 
j  breaks  up  the  regular  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  problem  of  next  year's 
I  hay  crop  is  not  solved.  I  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  letters  relative  to 
this  matter  and  every  farmer  I  talk 
to  brings  up  the  subject. 

Of  course  we   say   to   the   inquirer 
that  you  must  sow  a  special  crop  for  I 
hay  such   as  oats,   Canada  peas,   soy  j 
beans,  Sudan  grass,  cow  peas  and  so  i 
on.    All  these  crops  will  make  fair  to 
good  hay  and   in  a  favorable  season 
yield  well.    But  when  the  summer  is 
over    what    have    you?     A    bare    field 
that  has  to  be  seeded  again.    Wo  not 
only  lose  the  hay  crop  of  our  regular 
seeding  of  the  timothy  and  clover,  but 
the  worst  of  all  is  we  lose  the  sod  we 
had  expected  to  use  as  the  foundation 
for  a  good  corn  crop  in   1932.    That 
is  the  way  we  build  up  the  fertility 
Jf  our  .soil. 

A  few  farmers  prepared  special 
seed  beds  and  sowed  grass  seed  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  but  there 
was  not  moisture  enough  to  more 
than  germinate  the  seed.  The  plants 
will  go  into  winter  very  small  and  un- 
less well  covered  with  .snow  will  not 
survive.  October  first  finds  our  soil 
dry  and  the  towns  suffering  for  want 
of  water. 


"My  Cows  Drank  Double! 
the  Amount  of  Water" 

AND  with  it  cuie  a  m.rked  incre...  in  milkl 
.  pro-dusnool  EDOa«h  to  quickly  p,y  ",  ,h,| 
Ney  stall.,  .tanchioo.  and  wat.r  boivl.Th..  „I3J 
the  iDcreaie  posaible.  ■  •■•■i  mtael 

That  i«  the  ezpcriepee  of  Aofutt  Guy,  R.  F  D  I 
iNo.  2,  Keeic,  Miehigao.  •  •  ".i 

HuDdred.  of  farmer,  h.ye  told  us  the  same  thin^l 
They  have  learaed  th.t  in.talling  the  be.t  in  d  irtl 
barn  eguipmeiit  mean,  a  bin  saving  on  »orkplu,,| 
tub.tantial  locreaM  to  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  I 
We  have  collected  twelve  of  thete  >iorie,  {„  .,1 

L"^^'.""^,,''?".'''"  """*  ^C°"  Comfort".  Th«l 
booklet  will  help  you  to  earn  more  from  yourdairrl 
herd.  A  copy  i.  your,  for  the  aikioi.  Ju«  uul 
the  coupon.  "I 

And  we'll  gladly  include  a  catalog  if  yoo  checkl 
the  coupoD.  v..«,.. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co.I 

Canun.  Ohtt  EnaUiiluJ  IHt 


THE  NEY  .MFG.  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

„  P'eaK  send  mc  «  copv  ffl 

Cow  Comfort"  witliouil 

charge.  I 

I — 3  Check  hfrc  if  vog| 

want  catalog  No  IV) 

^am^ 

Slrrtt  T  KmralKtutt 

City  an/Sutf ."Z 


UillUAM 

light! 

for 

\IGHT 
WORK! 

Hay  ia  before  dcw-wct.  National  ('arhide  icL 
the  RED  DRUM  gives  you  the  nii^st  light  foij 
your  monry.  Prompt  service  cvcr>«hiTe.  A'k 
your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  fupply  you.  nritc  u«. 

National  Carbide  Salis  CorpJ 

Linco!n  Building  New  York,  N.  Y^ 
Coast  to  Coait  Stri:(t 


NATIONAL 
CARBIDE' 


FARQUHAR 

SAWMILLSl 

Produce  good  Fall  and  W  inter 
profits.  They  saw  accurate 
lumber  which  commands  top 
notch  prices.  Easily  opera  it'd. 
Built  in  sizes  to  suit  p<n^or. 
C:hain  Oillnft  or  Roller  Hear- 
ings. Power  Rereder,  .Moder.-i 
and  a  money  maker. 

IVriU'/or  Bulk  tins  629  atul  fti^-.l. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limilct 

Box  646,  YORK,  PA. 


^AVWaV-VaVaVS 

To  know  what  to  />i/y-'^  '' 

I  lie  advertisenienf.<i.  Thoy  wi'l 
keep  you  inforiiieil  of  flie  l.itc< 
and  best  products  of  the  ni.iiui 
facturcrs.  Their  aim  is  to  meet 
>(>tir  needs.  Yoii  will  fiml  '''*' 
lime  spent  in  readiiiR  the  advir- 
tisements  is  time  well  spciH- 
Read  them  regularly,  with  r.^'^e. 
and  when  answering,  mention 
Pemisylvania    Farmer. 


October  18.  1930. 

|c.T.  A.  Reports 

Xorthern  Huntingdon  County 

r'  [E  Northern  Huntingdon  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
lition  fiiiished  its  third  year  with  23 
Irtole-year  and  two  part-year  mem- 
r  The  total  number  of  cows  for 
I  ^°  whole  01-  part   of   the   year  was 

1(15. 

I  The  Association   was   m   operation 

L  1,0  year.s  in  1921  and  1922.    The 

Insults  for  those  two  years  and  for 

e  three  later  years  are  as  follows: 


w 
las 

!i!» 

|si) 

,  Fourteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
live  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
|i»e  production  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
hrfat.  A  complete  list  of  these  herds 

I  follows: 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

,  fimer  Breed     Milk  Fat 

l[£  Black   Mixed     9742  410.9 

loMliland  &  Son   ....  Mixed  10228  380.6 

I Johii  T.  Martin    R.H.  11071  375.0 

I D  Alton  Grazier   Mixed     9454  372.3 

Irw  Ever  &  .=;ons  ..  R.&G.H.  10050  370.3 

I  &  Mixed 

I  Iivlor  Brothers    ....R.&G.H.     9966  369.3 

I  Jui«s  S.  Cummins   G.G.     7819  363.6 

IE  L  Grazier  &  Son,  R.&G.B.S.  9058  360.8 

I  Etobcrger  Brothers   ..   Mixed     8543  316.9 

Itaf."  S   Olm-r.    R.&G.H.&G.G.  9318  342.7 

llW  Wert    R.4G.H.     9533  341.2 

Ujj.»v  Brothers    ....   R.&G.H.     9553  338.3 

IfC.  Henders<on   ...  R.&G.B..    7991  333.2 
G.J.&G.G. 

ItoCox  R.4G.O.    6571  318.2 

John  Chenoweth,          R.  S.  Clark, 
Te.ster.                Ctounty  Agent. 
O 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(353)     25 


t>.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

271.1!0 

6202 

261.7 

2ri.').20 

6225 

240.8 

351.93 

7618 

293.2 

31'). 51 

7578 

296.1 

2^2.37 

8441 

322.1 

.\danis  County 


THE  Adams  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  finished  its  third 
near  with  21  whole-year  and  two 
Ifirt-year  members.  There  were  306 
ItDws  in  the  Association  during  all  or 
l|in  of  the  year.  Records  for  the 
Usociation  for  the  three  years  are 
u  follows : 


Isr  Av.  No,  Cows 
US  L'.-..'?.07 

»  L'->.67 

'  330  .'.'1.27 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

8387  289.4 

8193  299  2 

8960  312.9 


Thirteen  herds  with  an  average  of 

I  tw  or  moi  M  cows  produced  an  aver- 

•{«  of  ovti   300  pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  complelo   list   of   these   herds   fol- 

lovrs; 


OTBfr 

r-X    C3«li;i.;,!l     

JlH.  Sl.;..,u:.T    

UB  C,  \Vi:ii;ims    . 

IJoto  C  Bi-.m    

|t«i.  E.  Mniior    

\^V.  Br.  ,m    

I  htl  Price    , 

I  J*  C.  J.  V.-.Miier  . 

|t*»»r  H.   I r    

I  HvJman  Ori.haiiage 

S«»r  J.  H.ir    

IVe.  Br..wn    ..., 

LeeMcl'uislin, 
Tester. 


Lbs. 
Milk 

12480 


Breed 
....  R.H. 
..  R.G.H.  12093 
....  R.H.  11886 
....  R.H.  10779 
..  R.G.H. 
....   R.H. 

R.A. 

..  R.G.H. 
....  R.H. 
..  R.G.H. 
....  R.H. 
..  R.G.H. 
.  R.G.H. 


9357 
9463 
8401 
9097 
8974 
8836 
8S39 
6t40 
8894 


Lbs. 
Fat 
421.3 
412.6 
411.9 
371  4 
339.2 
331.7 
317.0 
313.4 
306.2 
.^5.2 
302.7 
301  8 
SOO.tJO 


M.  T.  Hartman, 
County  Agent. 


First  MrKean  County 

The  Fit  St   McKean    County   Cow- 

'  Testing   Association    flni.shed    its 

Srt  year   year   with    16   whole-year 

[W  three    part-year    members.     The 

PW  number  of  cows  for  the  whole 

I^P^ft  oi   the  year  was  413.    In  ad- 

jn.  th're   are   five    members   who 

•ill  close  their  testing  year  in  August, 

p^hich  time  a  report  will  be  made 

rj 'or  them.    The  results  for  the  As- 

l^iation's    first    three    years    are    as 

•limvs; 


IK 

Av.  N.I.  Cows 

Lb.s.  Milk 

Lbs.  Flit 

:n2.oi 

7137 

275.4 

117.62 

6734 

266.1 

-•72.46 

6961 

2S0.7 

'ive  hi  id.s  with  an  average  of  five 
I  ""''e  ()\vs  exceeded  an  average 
[Auction   of   300   pounds   of   hutter- 

A  (iinplete   list   of   thes^e   herds 

'■'iWS; 


HpmUv   

Wr.!!,,!    Brf,g 

*•  '"l.mt.m  ft 
«  T.  Aljbev, 

Lb.q.    Lbs. 
Breed     Milk     Kal 

R..I.     6im9     3S3.4 

Grade     !(SS2     377.0 

.  R.H.&R.A.    a-wi    aM\ 
..    R.G.&O.H      KH95     :«6.!> 
Son  ...  R.O.     CVK)    Sll..'. 

W.  A.   Ross, 

1     Tester. 

County  Agent. 

THIS  NEW 
Delco-Light   IRONCLAD 
Battery  Will  Modernize 
Your  Farm  Electric  Plant 
and  Give  50%  More  Service 

DeLCO-LIGHT,  pioneer  of  farm  elec- 
tricity, brings  yuu  today  its  latest 
development  —  the  Delco-Light 
IRONCLAD  Battery.  Put  a  magnify, 
ing  glass  to  the  positive  plate  of  this 
great  new  battery  and  you'll  see  why 
this  is  the  most  important  news  since 
Delco-Light  developed  the  combina- 
tion idea  in  electric  plants. 

Here's  what  the  magnifying  glass 
shows.  Instead  of  pasted-on  active 
material,  attached  to  flat  plates,  you'll 
see  row  on  row  of  tiny  slotted  hard 
rubber  tubes — holding  the  material 
inside  where  it  doesn't  flake  away. 

This  slotted  tube  principle  —  ap- 
plied for  the  first  ti  me  to  farm  elearic 
plant  batteries  by  Delco-Light,  gives 
you  half  again  more  actual  service 
than  the  ordinary  battery.  This  mar- 
velous Delco-Light  IRONCLAD 
Battery  will  modernize  your  individ- 
ual electric  plant.  It's  a  battery  you 
can  depend  upon  for  super-service. 


Tiny  Tubes  Revolutionize 

Battery  Service 
The  secret  of  its  unbelievably  long 
life  is  the  positive  plate  with  those 
slotted  rubber  tubes.  This  revolu- 
tionary new  type  of  construction  makes  liie 
Delco-Light  IRONCLAD  good  for  over 
4,000,000  watt  hours  of  sen-ice!  That  means 
the  Delco  Light  I RONCLAD  gives  you  more 
serviceforvour  money,  han  any  other  battery. 
Of  course  this  marvelous  new  battery  is 
different  in  many  ways.  It's  built  heavier  all 
around  with  generous  reserve  power  co 
meet  any  emergency.  It  lasts  longer,  sivcs 
better  service  and  costs  less  to  use. 

Write  jor  the  Facts 

This  battery  is  now  available  for  use  with 
your  farm  electric  plant.  Before  you  get  >  bat- 
tery, gcc  all  the  facu  about  this  great  new 


Yon  can  get  this  famous  battery  from  any 
authorized  Delco-Litht dealer.  Be  sure  the  hal- 
tery  you  buy  has  "Delco-Light  IROSCLAD'on 
the  cover  of  the  jar,  on  the  battery  strap,  on  the 
titgativt  plates  and  on  the  glass  battery  fart, 

•  •  • 

Delco-Light  IRONCLAD.  They  are  con- 
uined  in  an  interesting  illustrated  folder. 
It's  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  D-6S.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT   Ironclad   Battery 


The  nearest  distributors  are  listed  belou.   In  addition  there  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community. 


Henry    CUytOD, 

600  S.  Delaware  Ave., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Snbarban    Electric    Development    Co.. 

5624   Penn   Ave.,  Eait   End, 

PlttsbnrKh,    Pa. 


3.  B.  MitcheU  *  Co.,  Inc., 

as  W.  Mt.   Boyal  Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Domeitlc   Electric    Co.,    Inc., 

39    W.    45th    St., 

New   York,   H.   T. 


RETREAT  FARMS 

Ret  rent  Farms  offer  for  sale  i 
yearling  bulls,  now  ready  for  serv- 
loe,  from  dam.<«  with  offloial  records, 
for  <125.00  and  up.  This  ia  cheaper 
than  you  can  afford  to  raise  them. 
We  also  have  fall  bull  calve."  offered 
from  S30.00  up.  Write  us  for  pedi- 
grees or  onie  ;irid    see   us. 

Theo.  J.  Sampson,  Supt..  Retreat,  Pa. 


I     (S^^W      'Dollars 
V  with 

\    Holjiteiiis 

^^  Write  today  for 

^  "Hohteins  for  Profit " 

ihe  T.yli-rtion  Stnici 

HOLSTEINr'^^FRIESIAN 

ASSOCIAIION      sj      AMtKJCA 

Room  F602 ,  2  «i  I-ist  Ohio  Street,  Cliit.i.;o.  Ill 


HORSES 


ANNUAL  FUnr.IO  SALE  PEROHEROH  MARES. 

I'lllli".     ^  "iiiiij     .•<tMlll..n«.     Mi'iliii.«t|ii.\ ,     iii-t      •."• 

I'Hllll'ig     nil     ri'i|lH-t. 

W     r?     rORSA  Whitoh,UI,    tlliiiais 


SWINE 


Chester  White  Pig»-;'  :;.:t'  ;:!;J;  5.v;!;i: 

I'.ir  tirr.liim  S;r,  (xi  |.:i.  li.     Mixnl  lirc-il  iiiif.  «.l.7.'>. 
C.  LEWIS  TAYLOR.  Wyalusing.   Pa. 


I2J   BIO   TYPE,    iic'lierwil    riii'-l.r   Wliile*    from 
I'iU    lir.'<Mlcr»    III!  I    I 
rlilplK'il  ■■II  iiiipr.ival. 


t'liy    ltr.*«Mler^    iiit  I    l»itf    littrrs.     PrlrcM    rieht    and 
'         C.  E.  Cassel.    Hershey,  P*. 


BIO  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  >|.rln«  cilt-". 
I»iiir«  ri'iiih  fi'r  ^rrvliiv  iiiiiiiiiiifcl.  I'rlifd  n-a- 
^■iiml>1''.        R.     B.     HcUrr,     R.  7.     BlulTton.     Ind. 

Feedinit  Pir«.  15  to  .'iO  lbs.  »4..'>0  lo  $8.(jO  accord- 
liiC    .Kiwv    Tnirk    <lellv.>_ry    im    lar|tp_  ImIb.  _  MoMl^ 


IVilnnd  Chinas. 


Stanley  Short.  C1i«swald,   Oaf. 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS,!;:,'j|'U"';::l^'  ,?J?; 


J.  J   .RAILING, 


R   2. 


Shippeniburg.  Pa. 


nilDfkPC  "It  Type  Ren.  Diirooi  Priced  rl»ht. 
UUnUV.a  Shipped  on  approval.  Vlult  ua  oe 
rrlte  your  wanta.   O.O.SauBay,  Hummallatowi.Pa. 


BIO  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS.  ^VT\utt 
l~.Mr-  -print  uilt".  irii'il  «..«•..  piC'"  nil  ae--. 
BOYD    HAMMAN.  "  " 


•  \m*    nil    aift-. 
Shiloh.    Ohio 


Rrg.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas,  l-'nll  ple-<  rvmly. 
K«'\v  lirt'tl  irijt.^.  bnMMl  jm**-*  nnd  l»oiir««  rcndv  fttr 
.'er\l^i'     A.    M.    Kennel.     R.  2.      Honey  Brook,   Pa. 


SHEEP 


REO.    SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN   RAMS. 

(;<mm1  iiuliiiiluMl-.  Til  ,  »MI  pli.ii«.>  jMii.  Won 
iMith  <liHniiil.iii"liip«  '■"  >lin'p-'liirf"  nt  itirn.  »tiit<' 
fairs  till    fall.  Hyllmede    Farm.    Beaver.    Pa. 

REGISTERED     SHROPSHIRE    RAMS 

fn.hi     liiip.iili  ■!     iiii.r<tr\. 
L.    M.    HEIOHWAY.  Rliiffton.    Ohio 

SHR0P8HIRES  AND  OXFORD  RAMS  f 'r  ^nlc. 
liiuiHirv  pniK  r*  fiiniiHlnd  Prii  I'll  fiisi^iialiliv 
BROCKETT  FARMS,  Atwater.  Ohio 

F.incy  Eoiillidovin  Rams  and  Ewes  fniiii  <'i;'>  <>f 
llio  iiltlc!<t  l>r*T(lt'r.i  in  iiliiu.  nt  r<*rt-*onrtl»l*'  pric*-^. 
A.    T.    Freed    ft    Son,  Ba-.il,    Ohio 

Vnr  ^-ila  Ilniin  "f  ln'«\y  C  Tvp..  IVInim- 
rur  Odie  M,,r|,|.,^.  Miih.,ii  nn<l  \V.i..|  ('..ni- 
liiM.'l       Leo  R.   Scolt   ft  Sons,  Burgettstown.   Fa. 

Regi'tprcd    Olieviot,    Southdown.    Dorset.    Oxford 

liilll-     mikI     l■^^^■^       I'rinw     with     till"      liltu'% 

Myron    H.    LolTor.  DcOraff.    Oliio 

Bbckf.ioed  Scotili  lliKlilnndj.  Tin'  luinli.-.t  .■f  nil 
lirfi.il«.  IIh..  (pmlin  in^illi.ii.  Iniri.  >t  li. >!•■■■  lir^il 
l!iiin«.  Kwi--     O.ik  Orove  Farm*.  M.'ili.inic'burit.O. 

DELAINE  MERINOS  -f  tin.  rinunpl.Mi  •.triiln. 
II  *  »'  111"'  lirt'i'  *\/'-.  Iiin\y  ^.lirnri  ih  \Villt<. 
8.    H    SANTiFRS.  R.  2.  Aatit.ibnl.i.   Ohio 


jT.EASE  say:     "T  saw  you t 
•ulv.  ill  IVmisvlvaiiiii  Karmcr." 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


For  Sale.       Jersey  Bull  Calf 

r..|i.ly  f.^r  llictit  >.-r\  i.  i-.  l>ri>p|H'il  ti.t.  ;;.  ma». 
liiiiii  dnipiM-d  4  calvcK  nml  pr>Klii>«^<l  1  .t*:<4  lb«. 
flit  iC.T  .\  rcinnl-i  In  4  .\i'Mr«.  «IiirtlnK  at  :: 
.Miirs  4  ni.i'».  of  »Kv.  Thi«  inlf  »nn  I«t  In  clana 
himI  enind  rlinnipion>lil|>  at  <;r,iv<.  t'li\  l»alrr 
.«li"W  till*  fall.  Prli-e  »i:t.".  iM>  ilrlivcrnl.  Two 
y^^unitcr  bull*  nt  mrrHHiN'iiilinglv  liiwcr  price*, 
iiiic  from  »ilvfr  medal  d«ni.  .V. . ^■•■IIIikI  herd. 
JAY    D.    BAKER,  R.  4.  Prove    City.    Pa. 

For  Snl«  "•'""  'la'"l>  rxNt^r-il  J.  r«.v  hull 
•  "•  ^«iic  .Mix,.,  «li|  I.O  „t,,.  .,,.„r  ..Id  In 
I'.'li.  .\l.Mi  M'M'rnI  lififiT",  one  lircd.  and  .>oiin( 
!.■»«.  See  my  pxliilui  m  ih>.  Fri"l<'r|.  k  I'ltlr, 
o.t.  I'l  to  U4.  KiMli.ral  Ai .  r...llIiMl  H.rd. 
HERBERT    E.    ATHEY. Keedviville.    Kd. 

Registered  Jers«vm ''''''''I   ''•'i'''''''  »"<■   iminrt- 


«.r    .  «  I  ^  f^,    l»^:  I 
D.    J.    KENEPP, 


■\.    of    b»*,t    bri'«N|lnK. 

McVeytown.   Pa. 


GUERNSEY  Bulls  ''  «»•',  ■;''  i""""",  'if.Hr- 

U*'gi'tt'rc«l,     iKiTiMlttea. 
Harry    O.    Binkley,  R.  2.  Coneatoga,    >a. 

/\  I  n,OniI\r.O,  „,,..,     ^^..1.,     C  T.  \       re.-..rcl 

dnniN-  f*lrt'    i>:it    of    n    'i^*!  Il»     tlnii!      pi  i- ■■    r.'awon- 

Hble.  ROBERT    B.    ROYER. 

KHriii  ii-nr  rrf,...|t.  R.D.  1.    Lebanon,    Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  bp«t  blood  llnea 
Herd  T.  B.  .\ccredlted  Anlmali  of  both  wi  and 
ell  age.4.         Oe;  B.  McCtnnall,   Wellington,  OUa 

lfnl«t*ifi  Rnlle    '"■'    <*''     'roni    an    accredited 
noiliein  DUIII    herd,    from    calTc.    to   aerrlee- 
iilile  age,  from  K.  V.  O.   P.  SS,  tta«  l.lOOlb.  but- 
ler   and    A%    bull.    Aluo    femalea 
Oryatal  Spring  Stock  Farm,         Littleitawn,   Pa. 

Pnr   !^lai   lllgli-grndi-     HoNtpin    iprlngcr..,     car- 

GUrner    ft   Bringgold.  Wait    Concord     Mina. 

FOR  SALE.  Turf  l.r.Hl  lln|.ii>in  ,.■»-.  due  to 
frchfn  llii.*  full.  i>n>.  Mnrllng  l.iili  H.rd  Ac- 
ir...liii..l     Oilfoyle  Bro»..  VUter,  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    It    nOK    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
H.-tif.ird  Ciitilp     r.^lnrid  riilnn    II>it»     IlnmiioMre 
ffiocp     l>i!ifi     (1..-..-             THE    SAINI    AMOUR 
COMPANY M.Ttanvillg.    Pfnaa. 

Angus  Cattle    "  7,:,,;:."*"« 

Will..    UAYAKD    laROS  .  -  -  - 


W;nnP«bnrK,     Pa, 


D.    S.    POLLED   HEREFORUS.      A    tinp    <.|.',-tlon. 

r.>\\<      lu-if.  r^      I    ,,l>       ("..Hip    IT     uriu- 

CHA9     D     OILL.  MjUprsrott.    Ohie 

SEOISTEr.ED  HEREFORDS.  A  «..|.'.  t  b.r.1  ..f  the 
best  WiHHlfonl  Ur.  .  line  T.im  .,  In  |i.i«  mil  ImlU 
f..r  «nle  nl  I.n<..'ni1.'..  pri.  .■«  I  .in;..  Ii.  nl  to 
K.lcrt    fr.Mii  Fred     J.    Brown,    Dub.'H     Per 


enna. 


— NORWALTON    MILKIVO    9H0PTH0RNS— 
ALBERT    SMITH  Uf in    Cil\     Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


0«^fcer'i8.  \9,o,Bort»>>e^  ^^'  ^®'°- 


HAY    AHO    CBAIS 


1<H)U    SALK.      Alfulfa.     Tliiioth.i       «'l«v.  i     Mixiil. 
H«.v    *■(>..    1»1'    North   Clnik    Strcil     t'lu.  .-.po,    111. 


DOOS 


J'RFE  no(;  BOOK-  I'olk  Millor  «  fAinoiif  dng 
book  rm  discaiii'K  of  dogs.  Inftrnrtiniis  oti  fifd- 
infr  'iirp  and  bre(>dine  with  s.vmptom  chart.  48 
pft|;t>  IMuHtratPd.  M'ril*'  for  fror  r-opy  Polk 
Millir  Pri'dur-ts  rorp.,  1n2^  W  niimd  St.  Hich- 
inoiid.    Va. 


••lUM.W  POLICE  T'T-ps  Itji 
■i.i  !(■  r.  Is  and  pullet".  ^cilxT-  ?'i 
'iiuii.     I'a. 


iTidBliisiaTt 
Kl'rjibuh- 


ttm  S.M.K.— Boaele  Hniind  I'nff  4  limnths. 
-MhIis,  SIO.OO;  Kenuil*-.  $8.(10  J.  ..(^  Mnnri-. 
Itoiibar,     Pa. 

KliiHT  fot.I.lK  Pt'PS.  ten  wrtli--  old  Oir.  jlar. 
Hii^«<ll    Miiz.    K.    10.    Chiiiiilirrviv.irg,    I'a. 

BABBITS 

M.AKK  lili;  PROnrS  with  ruin.hilln  rtaMii<~. 
Ileal  Tiioniy  niakrrs.  Write  for  fmr-  MK  Toii- 
'«<r«     Itaiiih,    llcnvir.    Colo. 

PlItK  IlKKD  rHlNrHlI.I.A  R  U'.IirTH.  from  s 
i|..  do.-s.  .",  niniiths.  *:;..V>  M:l<!r.jri  «'io<ii*kfr 
»{.     :.    MilTlinbiircr,    Pa. 

SITVATIOirS 

-IIIATIOX  WANTKl)  111  ,,.:iTi«^!  iimn.  al- 
io riNiiian.  farmer  or  iiiaiinci  r  of  dairy  farm. 
Kitiii-ntcd.  fsppricnoed.  I!o\  IT'.  P"'i>iKT)vfliiia 
Khtoii'r.    Pittnliiirch. 

KAY  ABD  OBAIN  WANTED 

"•ANTKD— Hay.  Grain.  P.itatot....  AM^leis  Cab- 
tiac .  Onions.  CarloadK.  Poj  luglKKt  markrt 
pric««.  Alfalfa  Hay  for  Kalr.  rt^Hormbk  pj1c*«. 
rii<    Ilamllton   Co.,   Noh    ra<-t!e     Pa 


HOBEY 


>  I.VK  HOXKV  Cl.oVKIt.  -lla— Tvo«l.  .xtractrd 
or  •  liiiiUi  loiiib.  ."  U.S..  ¥1.1(1:  III  llx  .fl.JKt.  |Kwt- 
liftio  .".nl  Zono.  .<aii<fai  tioii  jrtiaiTyitfH^J.  r  l> 
i:i>      It.    -J,   Coluinl.ia    c^.^s   Itoud..    Pn. 

l.i.Ni.  S  ITIIK  IIONKV.  -Ciox.r  oi  l.i.<kwh«at. 
''  !!•  pail.  *1  1."  iiosipaid.  .'<Mii»fin.ti<.i  ininraii- 
'•<il      W.    ('.    I^ini;,    .Millvill.      p. 

HIKK  THI.VL  on  k.huI  rifi-r.  i..>  .  1«»  Ibn.  ct- 
Tra-iod  I'loTfr  Honey  If  p|4  n-wl.  remit  S3  00. 
II     11.    riory.    Peipiia.    Pa. 


VABM   LABD 


KISCEZiIiANEOUS  I.ABDS 

POlllltV     KAK.M    Sl.'WKi:    I!;..  J:     Ho ,%.  .     Hi.  h 
«onili«rii     Pinn.     neiiiou    «iih    ■  ii.\      oaiketv:    4 
a.  res    «itli    frnit     tree~    nni!     herrii  -      hamlMime 
><riK.rn    brick    and    frnine    reMdem-* .    (jood    4(tft. 
Imni.     \mis    ami     lien     hi'ii!>eii      buUilini.-     \aliied 
)i4  .VHi    but    vonuui    ow  n»  r    ll■t^     it     j:r     at    *t  #kX» 
.i>hip|ete:    pletiiri's    iMff   Mi   S|rinit>    •iilaloc 
»;i  :t(lo  .XKASO.NS   l.Sfo.MK       Her.    „r.     liX)  ,i.  rei. 
ii'  deliirht    a    farmer    and   a    lo  nu    ti.   plea»<    the 
hoiiHinife:     Ilia    it  riKini     lioim       lii-seiiM  nt     bum 
■  •o»    barn.    40ft    lien    in  im«-     biiildli.ci'    ir«"«l      '. 
mill     xiliace      TO    a<rr-«    |ir...l>i.'tive    tillnir)       lot» 
'riilt.    laree    wixidlnt.    Low    ftri.v   p,.i<iM,    ini-ludpii 
«iito    truek.    hor»>,    7    .atip.    1>>    liofv      iKoltry. 
oni.    h«).   ii«t»,    potatoes     veL'•1^hl•^     .i,-       part 
a»h:    plrliir.'K   pc    T>>   Sirooi-    ■  iitali.i.'     Writ,    to 
day     for     fV.-e     <-..py      stroiit     .Kern- ■< .     141'2-nK 
MimI    rm..    I!|.|ir..     Phlliol.  Iihiii      Pi 


.  ..IS  plant  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  recently  acquired  by  a  Pennsylvania 
-■-  milling  concern,  illu8trates  the  importance  of  transportation  in  mod- 
em bu<>inesh.  This  mill  gives  the  company  access  to  64  railroad  lines  on 
uhicii  It  cannot  make  deliveries  from  the  l^incaster  and  York  plants.  It 
has  a  capacity-  of  between  400  and  .500  tons  of  <'attle,  poultry  and  horse 
feed  per  day.  Its  steel  tanks  hold  S.'>,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Its  bins 
140.000  bushels  of  grain.  The  <orn  drier  can  handle  .')00  bushels  per  hour. 
When  completely  equipped  the  mill  will  have  cottonseed  and  oil  ('ake 
crushers,  oat  hulling  machines,  soy-bean  oil  extractors  and  numerous 
other  machines  to  handle  the  raw  materials  that    go  Into  mixed  feeds. 

Farm  Conditions 


WANTED 


lUAIT  of  LAIKJE  POPLAR  iii,d  LOCrST 
lliiibir.  lurBi-  waluul  tree-,  mj  ,iKlie>-  arcund. 
Unier   Crone.    I)..vir.    Pa. 


TOBACCO 


LEAK    TOMACCO.     Cli.ttim..  .".     i,, -.hkI..      Il.io- 

IP     I'.Vf     ISe.t    .Sinoklnir.    lo.  »i'  uT)     Matwfa.nloii 

(iiiBranti^d      Pay     Po«tniaii.  I't>)1«t»     KKnu^r* 

Kiirduell,     Kentiiiky.  ' 

<:E(IR(ilA  KRKiHT  LEAF  .''MolCJ.M;  TOBAC- 
CO Sati«fartion  (inarantrvd.  Pwtfiaii.  .'  pninda 
»l  ;.'.     u-     w     wiiiiamii.   guitn.ai      <;t . 

I  KAl"    Top.ACCO:     Chiwinc     .*.    ib.       $1.S5'    111 

»:■  J.-..  Siiiokins.  :,  Ibi...  »1  (»•:  p.,  $;.7.'..  riilt«.<i 
I  anil.  I-     Mavlielil.    Kv 


■•<  (HEWIXi;  or   SMoKI.Ni.    JVIVI     »,  (Ml   Pr. 
Mnd     Pord    T.ibae...   ('...,    Im;,    Phii.j. ;,),     Ki . 


KEEPING      CR 

Readern  of  Penn^yl^nnia  Faiijif-r 
can't  afford  to  mifw  a  hirifrlt  jm^iif. 
W«trh  the  label  date  (.1  votii  paper 
and  don't  let  youi  »-iiI)m  lipticn  ex- 
pire. We  stop  p,ix>ei*  puiniplly  on 
expiration,   unleHs   yon    urifw. 


Potter  Co..  Northern  Pa. 

Oct.  7:  A  ^oakinp:  rain  after  the 
middle  of  September  broke  the  long 
drouth,  but  was  only  an  interlude  and 
water  supply  is  very  low.  Cattle  in 
several  places  craving  green  food  have 
died  from  eating  injurious  plants. 
Farmers  feeding  grain  and  some  crops 
that  were  fiosted. 

Garden  Club  holds  successful  tlower 
show.  Slight  advance  in  prices  of  poul- 
try and  dain,-  products.  Some  potatoes 
scarcely  worth  digging,  others  turning 
out  much  better  than  was  expected. 

Prices:    Egge  36o,  cheese  19lic. 

M.  C.  Smith. 

I'pshnr    Co,,    Central    W.    Va. 

Oct.  8:  No  rain  yet,  only  light  show- 
er ten  days  ago.  Creeks  dry,  water 
scarce.  Some  feeding  being  done  with 
a  short  hay  crop.  Apple  crop  damaged 
by  hail,  selling  at  75c  to  $1.  Eggs  30c, 
butter  40c,  potatoes  $1./1.50.  Calves 
$15  to  $25  per  head,  yearling  steers 
$6'.i6.,'iO  per  cwt.  A.  S.  Gum. 

I>ackawanna  Co.,  X.  E.  Pa. 

Oct,  7:  The  dry  weather  lasted  from 
early  in  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 
On  August  12th  a  light  frost  damaged 
corn  and  tender  crops  in  some  places. 
There  were  two  hard  thunderstorms 
on  September  14  and  15.  Considerable 
damage  by  lightning  in  some  localitie.s. 
There  was  a  beautiful  display  of 
Northein  Lights  on  the  18th. 

Oat.s  good  crop.  Corn  good  in  places. 
Farmers  are  selecting  seed  corn  from 
the  fields  before  filling  silos.  Apples  are 
being  gathered.  Some  have  commenc- 
ed digging  potatoes.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
plentiful  this  season.  A.  A.  K, 

Huntingdon  Co..  Central  Pa. 

Oct.  6:  Springs  and  wells  that  have 
never  gone  dr>-  within  the  memories  of 


centenarians  are  failing  to  yield 
water,  and  villagers  residing  in 
Mooresville  have  started  hauling  water 
from  a  dam  at  the  Hurley  mill  below 
town.  Numeiou.s  farmers  in  the  VVai- 
rior  Ridge  section  of  HuntinKilim 
county  have  been  transporting  water 
for  their  stock  since  August.  Shav«Ms 
Creek,  a  stream  ordinarily  20  feet  in 
width,  has  dwindled  to  the  proportions 
of  a  small  run. 

Cows  from  $,tO  to  $75  per  head. 
Herds  soon  will  undergo  T.  B.  test. 
Apple  crop  light.  Cider  25c  per  gallon. 
Pear  trees  yielded  small,  dwai-fed  fruit 
in  abundance. 

Farmers  waiting  for  a  rain  before 
they  seed  wheat.  Timothy  seed  will 
not  be  sown  until  next  spring. 

\Vm.  Gregory   Moore. 

Crawford  Co.,  X.  W.  Pa. 

Sept.  26:  The  three  months  drouth 
is  broken  by  copious  rain.  Hay.  on  ac- 
count of  late  frost,  wa."  but  a  half 
crop.  Wheat  was  the  best  for  a  dec- 
ade. Oats  fair.  Gardens,  corn,  pota- 
toes and  buckwheat  burned  up  by 
drouth.  Most  farmers  have  their  st(x!t 
on  winter  rations.  On  August  15th  a 
frost  killed  crops  on  low  ground. 
Farmers  plowed  up  the  fields  and  put 
them  in  wheat  and  rye. 

6,   C.  Seigworth. 
Franklin  Co.,  Southern   Pa. 

Oct.  6:  Cool  and  dry  weather.  Woods 
colors  fading  and  slight  frosts  in  a 
few  low  spots.  Corn  is  nearly  all  cut. 
Some  seeding  remains  to  be  done. 

Some  apples.  Potatoes  poor.  Tho 
milk  supply  is  short  and  prices  have 
advanced.  Feed  is  the  most  needed 
article  generally  and  commands  good 
prices.    Fowls  moulting. 

Eggs  scarce  at  30c,  chickens  12 -i  15c. 
corn   $1.60   bbl.,   wheat   78c   bu. 

J.    B.   Shank. 


Al  Acres— Slim  Vants  To  See  The  Scenery 


5i^«^ 


BBTMII 

thai; 

Years  L 

Orin(M 

ExperienJ 

Can 

Produc 

Post  Yourself  ^ith  this 
Remarkable  {atdioj  | 

Gives  new  iTitthods  of  </o(,A/,«y  the  incomi 
per  acre  of  feed.  How  ROWEI.I.  HammerJ 
Oround  roughage  saves  grain,  grows  morj 
pork,  increases  milk,  finishes  fat  stock  ivif 
'""'"■t.in  less  time.  How  Rowdl  HamratJ 
Mills,  improved  to  the  minute,  do  bfttal 
grinding  with  less  expense,  time  and  troubieJ 

A  ROWELL  for  Any  Farm  I 

Rowo!!  .W  I  Wltip-It.  and  our  new  .\o  iJ 
iiammcr  iniUa  are  especially  servicable  witl 
small  electric  motors  on  eleitnfi.d  larmsj 
1  hey  eriiid  and  elevate  automaticallr,  savii 
fully  half  tiie  labor  expense.  .Vo.  10  also! 
eiuipppd  for  small  gas  engine  or  tra.  tor  imwwj 
Prices  verj^  low.  Send  for  Catolog  No.  !(i/nrfc-, 

THE  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO.      , 
1306  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WisJ 

WSTRIBITTED  BY 
The  Mmssejr-IImrris  Company,  Raeine,  Vk 
and  all  Branches. 


Itiib    nnti^(|itic 
anese     Oil     on    atli| 
^|Kit.       11       L'»  ln-ratf* 

lilcn-^iiiit.     iliiiii: 

tliat       lU'ii*^       Milt 
QflCK.     W.Mit   IviiM.rl 
old  t>  I"'  liniiii>'iil>.  -KI  Vfl 
.Suii-ews.      M    dnegi'tK. 


^i/amml 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 


Every  stockman  knows  thcl 
value  of  pedigrees.  A  cowT 
whose  dam  and  sire  have  a| 
good  record  is  more  likely  tol 
become  a  high  producer  than! 
one  of  unknown  lineage.  Like- 1 
wise  the  merchandise  you  buyf 
to  fill  the  weekly  need.*;  of  your  I 
home  and  farm,  should  have  a  I 
pedigree,  a  name  that  standi! 
for  established  worth.  In  a  true! 
.sense,  the  advertising  pages  in  I 
this  farm  paper  are  a  record  I 
book  in  which  you  can  find  a  I 
list  of  the  most  reliable  goodsj 
aa  the  market. 

These  advertisements  are  in- 
serted by  reputable  firms  who! 
oflfer  you  the  products  you  need  I 
on  the  single  basis  of  giving  I 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  quality f 
for  every  dollar  spent.  They  are! 
honest  statements,  for  the  ad- 1 
vertiser  knows  that  he  could  I 
not  remain  an  advertiser  werej 
he  to  misu.se  the  printed  page. 


WELL,  GOOD  BV.AL,    i'f^l 
OFFONMYAUTOTRIPJ 


A 


By  Lei 


WHAT'S  THAT  STICKING  UP 
OVER  YOUR  CAR. SUM? 


THAtS  A  PERISCOPe  SO  I  CAN  , 
HjjSEE  OVERTHEBILLBOAR^ 


\f heat  for  Hay  or    I 
Grain 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

•  VERY  farmer  should  attempt  to 
grow  the  crop  that  wiU  bring 
.'  him  the  greatest  profit.  In  the 
t  where  hay  is  exported  there  is 
,  doubt  that  to  grow  wheat  for 
-gin  is  more  profitable  than  to 
*  it  for  hay,  but  in  sections  where 
Lis  imported  wheat  hay  will  prove 
k, more  profitable. 

rji,  get  the   most   out  of  any  kind 

.  ijgy  it  must  be  cut  at  the  proper 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  loss 

stained  by  farmers  by  cutting  the 

^es  too  late.  Tfke  timothy  for  ex- 

mle.  It  is  the  practice  of  half  the 

miners  in  West   Virginia    to    cut    it 

rtenthe  sed  will  grow.    It  is  worth 

„.  but  little  more   than   half   it   is 

nrth  if  cut  when  it  just  comes  into 

Jvnieat  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it 

iBmes  into  head,  but  it   may  be   cut 

By  time  before  the  grains  are  formed 

d  still  make  fairly  good  hay.  Where 

I  acreage.^  of  wheat  are  sown  it 

fcven'  expen.sive  to  have  it  threshed. 
J  such  case.s  it  is  more  economical 
ji  cut  the  wheat  for  hay  and  save  the 
)tDse  of  threshing  it. 
flhere  is  another  advantage  in  cut- 
^  wheat  for  hay;  it  gives  the  clo- 
t  a  better  chance.  We  have  often 
ct  a  crop  of  clover  after  the  wheat 
been  harvested  that  made  two 
i  per  acre. 

Heavy  Losses  in   Cattle 

[  The  writer  has  been  handling  cattle 
r  fifty  year.-i  as  a  grazier,  but  he  has 
•erseen  .>^o  much  money  lost  in  any 
«r  before  a.'^  has  been  lost  this  sea- 
Farmers  have  not  only  lost  their 
Ijtars  keeping,   but  from  $20   to  $60 
}« head  al.so  on  what  they  paid  for 
|le  cattle  last  year.    It  is  a  practice 
to  sell  cattle  for  a  certain  price 
r pound  and  buy  them  back  for  next 
«r  at  a  certain  price.    The  advance 
lii  rarely  under  one  dollar  and  some- 
llaes  run.s  to  two  dollars.    When  cat- 
jfc  are  very  high   as  they   were   last 
Ijtjr.  this  i.s  a  very  risky  business,  but 
|*lea  they  are  very  low  as  they  are 
(present  the  risk  is  small. 
The  writer    has    not    been    in    the 
bit  of  putting  cattle   out,   as   it  is 
|B3ed,  but  this  season  he  had   a  lot 
(cattle  that    cost    $70    the    first    of 
fl.  He  was   imable    to   sell    them 
'  S50  this   fall   and   so   decided   to 
able  on  them  and  he  put  them  out. 

Kebuilding  Soils 

I  had  a  f.;ood  friend  several   years 

)  who  was  an  institute  speaker.  He 

Miiently  told   how  he    took    an   old 

nm-out.  wot  farm  and   built   it   up 

IWil  it  was  very  productive.    A  farrii- 

|e»ho  had  listened  to  the  story  as  it 

Ijiitoldby  the  speaker  said:  "Would 

'not  have   shown    better    judgment 

|5'our  pari  to  have  bought  a  farm 

"ady  ma  io  than  to  have  attempted 

•nake  a  farm?"    The  question  was 

pprnper  one.    Many    times    farmers 

^i'A  have  done  better  to  buy  a  rich 

•fti  than  to  have  made  the  poor  one* 

|«y  bought  rich. 

Hk/"^  '^    however,  another  side  to 

I"'  question.    While    my    friend   was 

l^i'ig  this  poor  farm  productive  he 

1^  showiuif  his  neighbors  who.  per- 

1*?'  had  inherited  poor   farms   how 

j'-iake  thfir  farms  rich.    He  was  an 

l^i'stinn  to  farmers  who  needed  to 

'"■•Iped    When  he  died  he  no  doubt 

i  have  had  more  wealth  had  he 

isfil  .1  rich  farm,  but  he  would 

"We  !,it  the  legncv  to  his  fellow 

l-'^r.s  th.it  he  did. 

iHiere  js  something  that  is  worth 
'than  dollais  iiiid  cent.s  to  a  man 
*B  he  1  imc.s  down  to  about  the 
'"f  life  s  journey  and  that  is  the 
■fiou.sp,  ss  of  knowin.;  that  he  has 
8  i>al  service  to  humanity. 
"sands  were  influenced  bv  the 
■things  if  this  man  to  be  belter 
"I'fs,  It  might  have  been  better 
'a  financial  point  of  view  for  this 
'  ^0  ha -e  bought  a  farm  already 
*•  but  it  was  far  better  for  the 
_}  to  be   shown    how  to   make   a 
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Feed  SAVED 


in  fattening  10  hogs 


Shortening  the  feeding  period  is  saving 
feed.  Feed  saved  is  just  that  much  extra 
profit  at  selling  or  butchering  time. 

On  our  Research  Farm,  by  using  Dr.  Hess 
Hog  Special,  we  are  shortening  the  feeding 
period  from  18  to  25  days,  and  saving 
over  150  pounds  of  feed  per  hog. 

Let  us  follow-  through  on  a  single  test. 
Test  No.  21  (one  of  many  we  have  made,  all 
with  similar  results) . 

We  started  feeding  these  two  lots  of  10 
hogs  on  July  13th.  The  shoats  then  averaged 
44  pounds  each  in  each  pen.  We  fed  until 
the  pens  separately  reached  market  weight, 
that  is,  200  pounds  average  per  hog.  The 
two  lots  received  the  same  ration  of  corn, 
middlings,  tankage  and  oil  meal. 

The  first  or  Control  Pen  did  not  get  the 
Hog  Special.  The  other  pen  received  Hog 
Special  with   their    feed  ...  to   control   the 


to  supply 


worms  ...  to  condition  the  hogs 
proper  minerals. 

The  pen  not  getting  Hog  Special  required 
123  days,  until  November  13th,  to  reach  their 
200  pounds  average.  They  consumed  5988 
pounds  of  feed  and  gained  1562  pounds. 

But  now  see  how  much  better  the  Hog 
Special  Pen  did.  They  reached  200  pounds 
average  October  25th.  Their  time  was  only 
104  days.  They  consumed  4306  pounds  of 
feed  and  gained  1567  pounds. 

The  feeding  period  for  the  Hog  Special 
hogs  ivas  shortened  19  days.  Feed  saved  was 
1682  pounds  for  the  lot,  or  an  average  of 
16S.2  pounds  per  hog. 

A  100-lb.  hog  requires  only  about  12j/2 
cents'  worth  of  Hog  Special  per  month.  Add 
it  to  the  ration  and  save  your  high-priced 
feed.  Sec  the  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write 
to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Control  Pen — no  Hog  Special 


The  Hog  Special  Pen 


Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


POtritTBT 


'ri!i:.\l.Kll  ri  l.l.KTS.  -Wlilt.-  L.-clmriH  tlint 
Ihc.  lu.i  ami  |in,v  Thi'  TrcNlrr  ctriiiii  aftiT  in 
,%ciir.t  I'f  I  iirffiil  hriTilliti;  anil  ^.-IriTi.iii  han  ii(. 
taiiii'il  a  viKon.ii..  liciivy  iir«Hlu(.-lii|?  titiUt.v  l.vp.'. 
IHki'iiw  friT.  riari'il  mi  <)cau  iiiilliiiilfil  raiiR'"'- 
4  iiiiinth!!  i>l>l  ami  rcailv-tn-iaj.  Si>ri'iHl  prlrc*  iii 
lilts  (if  lUO  iir  iiiiiri..  'IrpxltT  KariiiH,  AUriitimii. 
I'a. 

I'OR  S  \T.K  — lliiiiilrdlit  of  pxtra  rhoirr,  lurite 
t)|.c  KiiKllHh  Strain  S.  C.  Whit*  \jrs\\orn  Vmt 
lliii;  lli'im.  $l.(MI  pHi-h.  SliipiNH)  uii  appiMval 
Cataloi;  free.  Illllvipw  Poiiltr.v  Farm.  Zeoland. 
.MIrli 


ll.KItnKl>  KOCKS  '  l.arKi-  vicmMi*  itiiki-rcU. 
Klni-  iM.vliiB  hi'iiH.  I..  W.  ('Iclland.  Kiiiiff  a. 
Kiilriiiniit.     W.    Va. 

IMil.I.SH  WIiriK  l.i;<JI1015.VS.  l'iillr\»  niiJ 
<'ork<>ri>l«      Klni'T     Wins  1it.     N"«vllle.     \'%. 

BABlf   EQUXX^USH'T 

Cr.fMn'S  ST.VNCIIHiNS  an'  simiaiiteeil  to 
l'li'fl.<o  llio  purrlia.HiT.  TIh'.v  iir.'  HhipiH'd  siitiji'i-t 
t.i  trial  In  tin-  l1ll.^<■^'^  slal'li-.  riii'.\  are  righi 
VI. .>  ^•.•«•l  jiitri  iti.*iis.  viiills  mil  siniirliiHii> 
Water  ImiwI:..  l.ittiT  ntiil  l-'i-ril  CiirriiTf..  ati'l 
i.tfior  hnrri  .HiMiptiMMit .  .Srtiil  fur  iKiiikli-l.  Wlnllii'ip 
W     D'liiliar.    i:ji-I    Si("l.    111!  r.'.<i\  oil.     ri>iiii. 


BABY    CUICRS 


«'HirK  ruin:s  err  ti'j  ifwx*  if  nrii.riMi  nnw 

f.ir  spriiiij  sliipiiii'iil.  lli'»t  I"bu  Stnilti  Wli'l.' 
I.i  i;lii>rii<.  Iti '  "nl"  I"  ;ii'ii  iCK'"  (iiiaiiiiit.t'il  l.> 
IIm*  mill  (tiillti.\  orilhiiir.v  .til.l;-.  TliMit'.iiiiil''  i<r 
|iiill(-lM.  lifhH,  'tiK'Ki'ri'i-H  111  lijii^-iiiii  pi-ii-i-H.  Itiu 
■  iilaliii;  ami  »p''''"'  pri' "  ll"«I  Irri'  (ii'.irc;.'  II 
I'rrrli.    JifKI    liiii.ti.    tliaml     Uapi'l".     Mi.  Iv 

MAiniNs  riiicK.'<    \iiNi:  iu:iti:i:     itiirr..i 

Willi..      I'.ilir      ll.'.k-        l!r,l,.      Whili-     \V\   Ml.llill.Mi. 

III.  .    Uiiiliiiia<.    lilaiils,    I.'"  .    Wlulf    l.i'Uli.ii'iiK     >*. 
II. MW    iiiist'il.    Ill'      l.lirlil     tiilx.'il.     Tr.     IIKI';-     l>i' 
llMrv  piiKlpalil.    Miirtln»  UalrluT.v,   Mt.   Vlifur.v. 
nlilM 


BDOOATZOVAXi 


WANTKK  IMMKI>l.\Ti:i,V.  .MKN WOMKN  IS 
.Vi.  tpialify  f'lr  (Jovrnniiciil  Julm.  $l*J,'i  Ili.^O 
iii'intli.  .stoaily  I'liiplovnunl;  paid  vacntluiii.  com- 
iimii  I'lliivalioa  KiifTlrirnt .  ThoiKaniN  Ni-cilwl 
\i-arlr  Wrllc  OMiiint  ln.Hlilii(<>.  aOO,  SI  l/iiiU. 
Mo  .     'lo  Hat 


CLASSIFIED     DEPARTMENT 


Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


I2c  a  word  -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charse  SI. 20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  wrhen  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

.VnTcrtlsfiiipnts  In  lhi'<i(>  c'liiinn'^  o.iver  farniii  for 
?«le  or  wanted,  help  or  sltiiaiions  tvanlpd.  in-Xn,  har, 
"I'pd.s.  honey.  ii».  d  Impli'ments  and  niai'I.liiery.  in 
fart  anrthlnc  that  the  farmer  wUhei*  to  bur.  sell 
ur    exctiatiffe. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  eath  Initial,  abbreviation  an.', 
niiniber.  incliidlnir  name  and  aiMress  .V||  ailrer- 
tj.«iiiient»  net  In  imtforni  ntyle,  no  dlsplav  tvpe  or 
lllii<<tratlon!t. 

Order*  dlsc.intlnuanren  and  chance  of  copy  niM>l 
reai  h  iis  Thiir>Uay.   ten  Uayn  prcvloti«  to  date  of  l*»iie 


Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLV.VNI.V  F.\RM ER 


7301   Penn  .Vvcnue,   IMt^sburHh,   I'a. 


8EBDS   AND    KPKSEBIES 

vnvrH    \\n   ati'I  i:    riii;i:s    ..    wi,  t  p. 
Vi.|i..«   iiii.i  111 I  Uid  Dill.  loll,.  i;i,ip.-\  111.-,  .-t, 

rimiiM.     |rt-iii«.     rluTrie-*.     tun...     Im-itIi'«.     ^n•lan■t 

Mii:iiii''iil-iN      I't Inli'j:       i'tiiiH'..*ei-     Nnrjirr* 

I'.iiiumnv.     \'''\     l-''>.     ^ll■^^'hlnll.     Tiim 

MISCEI.IiAKEOPg 

WHY  P.IAMK  Tin;  lUI.l.  wlien  j^.ir  .i.»  line 
i>..t  tiiieil?  r>i'  t'ow  ('.111  li  I  hour  lii'fore  .«ir\  lo". 
I;i-.*iili^    or    .x.tur    inniii-.v    huiK:    N.*!    leni*    fiT    one 

low.     jt;;.|i(i    I'lr    live    i.ny«.     t«r«i imjil.     \V Ntml; 

I'linii,    I!. Mile  1'.    Hii\    fill  r.    Iliiiioii.    >\n!.hinc  ton. 

riiX  TltAl'IMNd  MKllIOliS.  Wiilir.  l»ry  Land 
niid  SiMiw  Sft»  ,Siii'l  f.ir  jiiirtl.  iilar.«  t'hi.»ler 
H.    llnll.    We«t    Sprlngtlelil,    Ma<a. 

nol.I.  ItiMlKISO,  3  ply.  »1  ;i.%  per  roll  I'repald. 
Kend    for    ilreiilar.    WIniker    llroo..    Ullliii.    Ma.iH 


NO  TIIKSPASS  .sii;N8.-\Vaten>roof,   73e  diaoa, 
K     .MalU.    Towaiula,    !*«. 


FBINTXNa 


.sPl.i-I.M.ISTS    1\    I\l!.\l 

"l::il      it      troi  «     Ml'tlT.      l!l-.|r: 

Co..    ::'>    I'earvnll    Am-.     J.  i 


i-i:iNriM.    ii„ii   1....I, 

•  t    pro..f.,.     Trlntiraft 

■■\      CIK         \,     .1 


AUEITT8 


111  MM.inN  Nl  i!'<i:i:ir.-i  i:...  iiesi.-r.  N.  v.,  «.»• 
liil.lwlii'il  isr.."..  wiiiii'.  nlhilil.'  iii<  i<  ti  take 
III.'- !■..  iiiU  «iiitir  for  It-  ■lirsl  prl/i  wlniilnn" 
Klitiililier.' ,     Iii'iIkImi;.     Iiii^Iii<s.     tri'i«.     I'rer     •.'year 

r'i'l nl     tuiiriiiiti'iv     rr.o     onilii.       Part     or 

!i   '    'III"'.      I'liy    weikly. 

\v  ANTKP  -  Kiirtiiir  n'pre«entiit|y<  <<  f  .r  purl  time 
-ill.,  w.irk.  .Ml  ilalr  iiiiii  nml  |i.iiilii  <  men  proa- 
l-i-i  I-.  Uepeal  liiislnesK.  Arthur  1!.  Jinr^an.  109 
W  ll-on    Coiirt.    Hunllngtoii.    \Ve«t     Virginia 

I.ADBEB8 


l.XTl  V.SlnN  I.AIIlUns.  10  to  (10  f,K,t  l>e»iTlp- 
liyo  rlrriilarK.  pK'pniil  fi-.'i«lit  prU-es,  prompt 
kervlce     Kre    I'allon     Jewel  i.    Ohio. 
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Wealth  from  Desert 

(Continued  from   paj^t   i.  • 
belps  to  keep  tnis  octogenariar.  young 
in  spirit     and  in  body  too. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  lev- 
olutions  accomplished  and  threatened 
in  South  America.  All  hr-ve  their 
tirigin  in  industrial  or  financial  O.e- 
piession  and  the  imre.st  it  a^'.vays-  en- 
genders. South  Ameiica  i?  ^i:ffe.  mg 
fiom  over  production,  from  exxrav- 
agance  in  public  affair?  incitti.  by 
past  prosperity,  and  fiom  a  fc\v  ex- 
peiiments  social,  political  ami  indus- 
trial. Brazil  has  over-produced  coffee 
and  speculated  in  government  con- 
trol of  it.  Peru's  coppei  and  nj!  and 
cotton  are  all  too  abundant  ani!  too 
cheap.  Bolivia's  silver  and  tin  are 
cheaper  than  for  many  years,  Chile's 
nitrate  and  copper  industries  are  not 
so  prosperous — as  their  lessei  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices  indicate  Most 
of  these  countries  have  contracted  a 
considerable  foreign  debt  and  all  of 
them  depend  much  on  the  production 
of  the  things  just  mentioned  foi  pub- 
lic revenues  as  well  as  genera!  pros- 
perity. 

But  a  revolution  is  not  so  .serious  a 
matter  in  these  comparatively  small 
countries,  where  it  means  little  more 
than  a  change  of  executives  in  most 
cases.  The  ruling  class  goes  on  rul- 
ing, with  a  change  in  personnei  rath- 
er than  in  the  essentials  or  even  the 
form  of  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  proved  rather  stable 
in  the  face  of  difficulties,  but  there 
is  more  or  less  imrest  everj-where 
and  will  be  as  long  as  bu.sine.ss  condi- 
tions are  not  good.  The  form  of  all 
these  governments  is  republican,  but 
most  of  them  are  really  more  con- 
.-titutional  in  form  than  in  reality. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped  at 
Balboa  and  Panama,  then  aftei  going 
through  the  Canal  at  Christobal  and 
Colon.  The  weather  was  much  cooler 
than  when  we  went  down,  less  hu- 
midity. Cuba  came  next,  and  we 
spent  a  fine  afternoon  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  There  we  had  r  won- 
derful dinner  in  which  Cuba-  product.s 
and  dishes  figured,  ever  tning  except 
a  few  condiments  grown  on  the  sta- 
tion farms.  The  roast  pig  the  cliick- 
en  with  rice,  the  alligator  pears  and 
the  pineapples  were  much  enjoyed. 
The  pineapples,  a  variety  which  will 
not  stand  shipment  even  by  fast 
freight,  were  a  revelation  to  »is  who 
had  never  tasted  the  like  before. 

On  the  way  back  to  Havana  we 
visited  the  farm  of  President  Mach^do 
— 500  acres  in  citrus  fruiti  lierdt^  of 
Angus  and  Jersey  cattle  and  a  lot 
of  Duroc- Jersey  pigs.  Cuba  is  n<.t 
in  a  highly  prosperoti.'  .-tale.  At 
'Havana  a  hungry  Irishman  whom  I 
fed  was  so  grateful  that  he  kis.'sed  my 
hand  a  new  experience  for  me  and 
assured  me  that  we  would  meet  again. 
Senor  Ernesto  Sanchez,  who  was  the 
guide  and  friend  of  our  excursionists 
there  last  winter,  welcomed  us  at  the 
dock  and  a  couple  of  Penn  State 
graduates  came  aboard  to  set  Pro- 
fessor White. 

It  was  hot  at  Havana  ano  a.*^  If>ng 
thereafter  as  we  remained  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  cool  at  New  York. 
I  had  more  plimdcr  than  the  law  al- 
lows, so  it  took  some  time  foi  me  to 
pass  the  customs,  but  I  v.-ai-  trented 
with  the  greatest  courtesy.  I  have 
always  found  our  customs  officers 
courteous  and  fair. 

As  I  got  aboard  the  train  at  ."Jew 
York  two  men,  one  an  aimy  officer 
and  the  other  a  civilian  brotight  in 
two  Gold  Star  mothers  just  Jclu'Tifd 
from  France,  both  of  them  colovt-d. 
One  lives  in  Nashville,  the  Aher  in 
Chicago.  They  ha<l  neve»  met  bcfo.-e 
going  to  France,  but  the  name  of  the 
.-slain  son  of  each  wa^  Ch.T)f-  H 
Wright. 

Ptdbably  this  is  enough  of  my  re-  j 
'tarches  and  observation.':  in  South 
.'America.  The  records  may  not  >)e 
.-CH  rilifically  accurate,  a.--  I  never  car- 
lied  a  note  book  on  any  toxu.  but  I 
hope  they  have  brought  to  the  reader 
a  few  thing.s  of  interest.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  the  be.*^'  country 
on  earth,  but  we  can  still  learn  a  few 
things  from  and  about  otht?  naluns 
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Growth 

is  what  makes  pigs  pay 


PART  OF  THE  FEED  your  pigs  eat 
•  each  day  goes  for  body  mainten- 
ance and  the  balance  goes  for  growth. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  produce  pork 
at  low  cost,  and  that  is  to  feed  for 
rapid  growth.  Each  extra  day  that 
you  feed  pigs  to  bring  them  to  the  finished  weight 
means  added  feed  costs,  slower  turnover,  and  less  profit. 

Amco  Hog  Profit  Feed  (18%  protein)  is  an  all  around 
feed— suitable  for  brood  sows  or  for  growing  pigs.  It 
is  complete  and  highly  digestible,  carrying  adequate  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates,  and  minerals.  Pigs  like  it  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  ingredients. 

The  variety  of  proteins  will  give  better  gains  than  a 
smgle  ingredient,  such  as  tankage.  No  additional  min- 
erals are  required,  which  makes  a  further  saving. 
Amco  Hog  Profit  Feed  can  be  fed  dry  or  in  slop— hand 
fed  or  m  self  feeder.  It  will  produce  firm,  smooth  pork 
rapidly  and  economically. 

Make  the  Most  of  Your   Home  Groun    Grains 

Do  you  have  your  own  home  grown  grains? 
Amco  28%  Supplement  Pig  Meal  and  Amco 
40%  Supplement  Hog  Meal  will  make  com- 
plete balanced  rations  out  of  your  grains, 
and  your  pigs  will  grow  much  faster. 


THE  FORMULA 

MAKES  THE  FEED 

Amco 

Hog  Profit  Feed 

contains : 


Fish  Meal,  Digester 
Tankage,  Cottonseed 
Oil  Meal,  Soybean 
Oil  Meal,  Old  Pro- 
cess Linseed  Oil  Meal, 
Wheat  Standard 
Middlings,  Ground 
Barley,  Corn  Feed 
Meal,  Fine  Ground 
Alfalfa  Meal,  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Meal,  Cane 
Molasses,  Salt, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
Iron  Oxide,  Copper 
Sulphate,  Potassium 
Iodide. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV    OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


DIST.  OFnCE;  Ml  >■•  V.  P.* 


Know  what  you  are  buying 


A  SUCCESSFUL  manufacturer  is  as  proud  of  the  things  he  makes  as  you  are  of  the  thir.gs 
Xrjfv^o  »  K  '■^P"^^\'°"  .'^  bo""d  up  with  his  product.  He  keeps  a  constant  watch  over 
lib  making,  to  be  sure  that  Us  standards  are  maintained,  and  he  works  unceasingly  to  in.prove 
It  wherever  improvement  is  possible.  «»"'K'J' 

me^^h/K^i  '^^"^  *^^u^'!''^r''T^"*'  '"  ^^'^  journal,  you  are  reading  the  sincere  statememc  d 
Thev  wonlH  ^^K  '"k^^^^  '^^K  ^^^'  ^°'  '^'^-  '^^'^V  ^°"'t  ^^^  you  to  buy  with  your  eyes  shut. 
of  hU^oil,.?.  '  ^u-  ^r  ^."°^  '^^  ^^""'^  ^^°'^  y°"  <^hoose.  When  a  man  thinks  e-ough 
ot  his  product  to  put  his  brand  name  on  it,  he  is  willing  to  have  it  judged  on  its  merits. 

YonS  °r!ro?rK  ^^^^!^'^^"  °f["  to  ^cnd  booklcts  and  other  descriptive  material  upon  reqv.est. 
You  will  profit  by  asking  for  them  and  reading  them  with  care.       Make  sure  that  the  product 
advertised  exactly  fits  your  need.     Then  go  ahead  with  confidence. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  that  anything  you  see  advertised  in  these  columns  will  be  as  represented. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 
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The  price  that  can  be 
realized  from 


,:'^-- 


determines 
the  market  value 


'T^HE  cattle  buyers  are  ''riding  the  yards."  Before  they  left 
A.  their  offices  they  had  reports  on  the  beef,  hide  and  other 
by-product  markets.    Swift  cattle  buyers  receive  hourly  price 
reports  on  beef  and  by-products.  Why? . 

Because  the  price  of  beef  and  by-pniductd  makes  the  price 
of  cattle. 

Mor.t  livestock  producers  recognise  the  economic  fact  thac 
packers  caimot  stay  in  business  if  they  pay  more  for  live  stock 
than  they  get  for  the  meat  and  by-products. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


<LOSE-HERD^WOUR  <ATTLE 

^»TH  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


Villi  I'.iii  i>l<i4<--lit-rti  ymir  rutllf  bai'k 

ol' ririnliria  Ffiico  tvilhoiit  aiiy<laii- 

Kt*r  that  tlifv  will  l>r<-ak  lliriHigh,  i>r 

tie  ni<il«*<«t«M|.  l^ambria  F«>ii<:t'  fornirt 

a  'i|riiiix.<l<ir!ihlp  barriiT  lliat  r«'a«lily 

Itirii.-*  rattle. 

<  aiiilii'ia  K«>in-t'  iH  u  Woven-wir«",    /  ^J^ 

l••n^,-j•>inl.  .ia-«tay. -land-  y-^efhlehem 


niaiiufaoturr.  The  wire  has  a  heavy 
ziiie«-<talhi|;  thai  dfM-x not  rrark. flake 
or  |>«-<'l.  The  fenee  eaii  he  tightly 
Mtrrtrhe*!  and  Kiill  retain  its  nhape 
heraiiMf  the  Flexo  Joint  and  Ten- 
sion Curve  ftiw  it  rexilience, 
xtrcoKth  and  Hervieeahility. 

.  .  Ank   y<nir  dealer  ahnut 


arJ    I'it^ld    fence.    ''"•"-  /pPNCE  POSTbV  ''"'"'*'"''*  ^'p•^ee  and  Ileth- 
KJM«e  wire  is  used  in  itn  /Cuk  CaMBRIA  FeNCE    >^  lehem Steel FcnccPosts. 

BETHLEHEM 

BKTIILEHKM  STEEL  COMPANY,  r;r«ProJ  o/nre...  nethlehcm.  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


^ftPCLAD  I  KtYSTOHE  COPPtR  SarIhc 

^'"'Ind^'*^^    APEX'CALVANiieD 
»ARBwiRE  ROOFING^ 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
D«pt.   F.  -  MoundsvilU.  W.   Va. 

SAY  90H  «aw   th*  •4v*rU«*in*nt   la   Psnaairlvanls 
t-«mMr  «h*n  tfou    Arc    «rtU(Mi  <*»  a^t  -lixirTl—rfc 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


r.UARANTECD 

Wf  vvtU  wild  Ihi*  a-yoar  BtifliiinU>i<il  Antfn'>!iii  tu:  *# 
If;  .si/^'H  iti''K(l  I'hit.'il  iinil  s!fTii  uiimI  waN-li  <*.  <).  I* 
«l  XI  H'liuiKl  IniKiln  I'KT  iiffci'il  If  mu  imiIi  r  l«  • 
»i'  "HI  Kill'  v.. 11  i"ii'  I'liMK.  .\BMi'.<  Maniiii  Or.liT 
fitfliiv  rav  pfmliiiaii  I'li'^*  I'Ikh  |irv«taMi-'  fin  (l<-llviTt 
M<'ii-v  ii;r(^(  cimniiilrt'tl. 
WINEHOLT    CO..      Bux        CW9J.  Woodbint.    Pa. 

WANTED— Farm  Products 

•oiiHrv.   Kkkh,  rolntiw",  etc.  Wrilp  for  Inf  niat'iu 
CIBliC  Z  BPA      311  M.  Tront  St.,  FhiU-.  Pa. 


CUBS  «  BR9. 


i)«pt    k. 


YEARS  ago  so  much  was  said 
a'oout  the  .soil'-s  nesd  of  organic 
matter  that  some  reader^^ 
p  obably  tired  of  the  term,  but  the 
liDuth  has  brought  many  farmers  a 
new  realization  of  the  soil's  need.  In 
the  drouth-stricken  regions  it  was  the 
Koils  with  biggest  organic  content 
thit  kept  plants  growing.  There  was 
:i  better  .store  of  moisture.  Nature 
made  land  that  way.  and  all  our  sci- 
ence does  not  let  us  get  away  from  it. 
Commercial  fMtilizers  carry  us 
through  nioely  when  rainfall  is  nor- 
mal, or  more  than  normal,  but  "when 
drouth  ct)mes  it  i.s  the  water  stored 
in  soils  rich  in  organic  matter  that 
is  taeir  dependence. 

Nature's  Wisdom 

Man's  control  of  land  is  very  recent. 
Nature  was  making  soils  long  before 
man  was  upon  earth.  In  her  depend- 
able scheme  was  the  use  of  decaying 
vegetation  to  free  some  mineral  plant 
food  and  to  make  the  land  capable  of 
holding  a  supply  of  water  between 
rains.  In  the.se  two  ways  soil  building 
went  along.  We  are  partially  free 
from  the  necessity  of  freeing  inert 
plant  food  wherever  crops  can  pay 
for  the  needed  .supply  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizer.s.  The  greater 
part  of  our  farming  land  remains 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  the  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  from  the  soil 
that  oiganic  matter  so  largely  makes 
possible.  In  respect  to  holding  mois- 
ture between  rains  and  during  pro- 
longed drouth  our  dependence  on  rot- 
ted vegetable  matter  remains  about 
as  great  as  it  ever  was.  We  are  up 
against  a  fundamental  law  of  nature 
that  we  never  will  repeal  no  matter 
how  much  science  we  may  master. 

Irrigation 

There  are  instances  of  profitable  ir- 
rigation  of  farms   in  humid  regions, 
and  if  food  prices  were  higher  therj 
would   be   far   more,    but   among   the 
'     ertainties  is  the  fact  that  the  most 
i  i>f  the  food  that  will  be  grown  in  all 
]  .)ir   eastern    and    central    states   will 
continue   to  come  from  land   that   i.s 
1  not   irrigated.     Even  where  water   is 
I  available   at    reasonable    cost   an    in- 
vestment  hi   an   irrigation   plant   for 
growing  crops  does  not  pay  in  a  sea- 
1  sonable  year.    Organic  matter,  rotted 
and  mixed  through  the  soil  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  the  one  dependence 
for  most  land  in  providing  water  day 
by  day  when  intervals  between  rains 
are  long. 

Matured  Vegetaljle  Matter 

There  has  not  been  enough  empha- 
sis put  on  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween pretty  well  matured  roots  and 
tops  of  plants  and  the  watery  stuff 
we  get  in  green  cover  crops.  Of  cour.se 
the  latter  have  value,  but  the  effect 
on  physical  condition  of  the  soil  i^ 
far  less  than  in  the  case  of  old  .sods. 
I  The  crop  rotation  in  which  a  clovor 
or  good  grass  .sod  is  turned  down 
every  three  or  four  years  came  out 
of  the  experience  of  a  host  of  farmers 
engaged  in  general  farming.  A  cover 
crop  in  between  helps  and  feeding  on 
the  farm  and  coating  the  sod  with 
manure  helps  mightily.  In  such  farm- 
ing .some  mineral  matter  is  supplied 
by  the  land,  .some  nitrogen  by  the  air, 
and  above  all  in  such  a  y»ar  as  thi.^ 
',  there  is  a  physical  condition  that  er- 
'  ables  .some  water  to  be  held  for  many 
'  weeks.  In  all  our  farm  .science  the 
fundamental  fact  remains  that  g  tod. 
tuh  organic  mattej  is  the  life  of  ll.e 
.-oil.  and  goes  a  long  way  in  making 
it  deponiliible 
j  nrou.K'aHting  C'ritieiniii 

I  His  ajipearami'  wa.-<  doroptive  if  he 
roaily  did  .sDuie  sound  thinking  that 
would  justify  him  in  wanting  to  be 
heani.  He  was  pessimistic  aoout  busi- 
ness conditions  and  right  there  he 
had  fair  footing — and  the  object  of 
his  ridicule  was  those  national  lead- 
er* wrho  iMltove  tticre  is  baaia  tor  in- 


te'iigent  courage  and  for  faith  that 
1931  will  see  this  country  on  its^  way 
back  to  normal  industrial  activity 

He  knew  that  there  had  been  longer 
delay  than  the  government  and  lead- 
ing business  men  had  anticipated,  and  I 
that  gave  room  for  hooting.    He  !»- 
nored  the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  peri- ! 
ods  of  depression  had  come  to  bu.si- 
ness  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that ! 
recovery    started    nearly    every  time 
within   a   year   and  a   half  after  the 
peak  of  the  preceding  period  of  ac- 
tivity.   He  ignored  the  fact  that  th'.' 
.slowing-down    of    factory    production 
lets  necessary  demand  gain  on  produc- 
tion, and  always  the  result  is  the  be- 
ginning of  another  period  of  activity 
that   gives   a   job   to   every   one  who  | 
wants   work.     He   simply   liked  criti- 
cism and  valued  his  opportunity 

Within  One'H  Rights 

One  can  hardly  say  something  of] 
this  .sort  without  seeming  to  under- 
value the  right  of  criticism.  We  .should 
not  get  far  without  this  right  and  its 
exercise.  The  only  duty  resting  on 
one  is  that  his  criticism  be  intellig>T,t  I 
and  constructive.  When  thincfs  nrnj 
not  going  well,  it  is  natural  li  look  I 
around  for  some  one  to  blame.  I  "■ijhj 
there  were  some  way  to  keep  n'!  of[ 
us  from  becoming  too  optinii.v  (  at  I 
times,  increasing  facilities  thit  'eadj 
to  overproduction  and  compollins  a| 
halt  that  brings  hard  times,  but  "..;y[ 
not  blame  the  whole  country  f"'  tint?! 
Maybe  means  will  be  devise^!  .'iomej 
day  for  doing  things  more  raiionaily.r 
but  we  can  at  least  bear  in  iniiiJ  ihHt| 
after  slowing  down  this  country  al- 
ways goes  ahead.  I  am  sure  th.it  !»g-| 
i.slation  sometimes  makes  bail  n.  tt^rsl 
a  good  deal  worse,  and  .son'e  ii.iesl 
better,  and  here' we  have  a  r'giit  lol 
decided  opinions  and  to  expros.:  thirn.F 
but  criticism  that  is  intended  on  y  '.o| 
be  destructive  delays  the  rct'wn  ofl 
faith  and  of  renewed  business  aotlvity.f 

A  Ten-Cent  Dinner 

I  had  gone  into  a  restauran;  foil 
dinner,  and  an  elderly  woman  camf  in 
and  took  a  table  nearby.  She  wa.'5| 
carrying  a  sample-case,  and  laiei'  t'^ld 
the  waitress  that  she  was  canvassing.! 
She  inquired  carefully  about  the  piioej 
and  finally  ordered  soup  which  v,r.ul(r 
cost  her  ten  cents,  and  would  11. li,  tak^ 
a  regular  dinner  but  askel  a^J^ 
prices  of  some  other  things.  Th-i;  ^M 
decided  not  to  order  more  until  sha 
had  eaten  the  soup,  saying  thit  the 
work  did  not  justify  her  in  urdtrina 
a  great  deal.  Later  she  got  a  '''n*^ 
out  of  her  purse,  paid  for  'vhat  .shj 
had  eaten,  and  left.  One  .•<c<^^  a  S^i 
many  of  these  pitiful  turn  to  k-ep 
outgo  down  to  income  ju.st  nnv.  -.mi 
the  thought  that  came  to  m.-  wa.-!  h.*! 
I  always  have  heard,  and  <io  !'""*! 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  liardMifl 
on  the  farm  but  there  i^  n->  hunger! 
That  woman  canvassing  101  oiderC 
from  door  to  door  could  ha^  ■  toM  ul 
that  it  means  a  good  doii!  .lU'iy^  '•] 
have  plenty  to  eat. 

O 

Notable  Speakers 

SPEAKERS   of  national    loputatw' 
will  appear  on  the  program 
fifth    annual    Cooperative    Omforenoi 
at    the    Pennsylvania    Stato 
November  20,  21  and  22. 

Charles     Wil.son,     of     th-- 
Farm   Board,   will   head   th.' 
will  speak  at  the  conforeno. 
on  plan.s  of  the   Farm  Boa-d  foi  c 
operatives  in  the  northoa.stoin  ^t^i^T 

Quentin  Reynolds,  general  nKinagj 
of  the  Kaslcrn  States  Exchan^;o  ^  J 
tell  of  the  history,  organisation  a' 1 
aims  of  the  Exchange.  H.  F.  ')'!^  ''  1 
Roneral  m;inncr<'r  of  Iho  ^'''""T 
League-F'cderation,  commonly  Kn(  I 
as  the  G.  L.  F..  will  discu.-s  tho  nwn 
keting  plans  of  his  organization  u^v  j 
Hall,  geneial  manager  »t  ^^^  ^  ' 
stone  Orange  Bxcliango,  will  pie- 
the  history,  set-up  and  ain>:<  •>'  1 
urgcmiiMtiun, 


rollegq 

Ke<lei« 
li.st.    Hi 
banqiie 
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THE    IMPROVED 
FORDSON    TRACTOR 


for 


less! 


The  improved  Fordson  Tractor  has  been 
reduced  in  price  from  $750  to  $675, 
f.  o.  b.  port. 

With  its  many  improvements— j^ 
more  power,  easy  starting,  lai^er  air- 
washer,  new  cooling,  lubrication  and  igni- 
tion systems  and  heavy-duty  transmission 
— the  Fordson  at  this  low  price  repre- 
sents  a   power   unit   of  unusual    value. 

Ford  Motor  Company 
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An  Opportunity  to  Earn 


miiiKmn 


BEFORE  SPRING 


Simpty  Showing  Neighbors  ffow  to 
PREVENT  FARM  FIRES 

in  Spare  Time 

Ariiuziiijf  iifw  'li.scovory  brinLis  city  fire  rmtpction  to 
the  mnst  iMoliiwd  farms.  IMits  out  flro  :i  times  faster 
than  »Ht<*r.  C;iii  t»e  ii-^cii  by  \vi«Tiu'n  or  rhilMn-n,  Oiu' 
quart  of  i)iv>iiiinus  tliiui  turns  into  50il  quart.s  (if  dense 
vaiKT  that  Kills  tire  as  if  by  inatiir.  tilme  Fire  Mar- 
Rlials  and  in>uiaiUT  w»riii»ani*^t  rraiso  and  reetmuiierid 
this  nianeh'iis  thMir*-  wliieh  already  has  save(i  himdred'* 
of  H\es  and  niiitiniw  of  ditUars  worth  of  pr<>|ierty  from 
desinictlott  In  lira  The  U.  S.  Governm«nt,  alone,  hftt 
bought  260.000  of  these  devicei.  Mam  (U'  ttie  nation's 
flnt-Nt  farms.  e>tate-i,  ln»mi"<.  niilroads.  factnii.-n.  Iiotel-;. 
ctcjiavc    ilu.»!»(-n    thU  devicf  u>lfrnti'ct  llvisand  i<m|H'it>. 


© 


$SM  TO  •!••  A  MONTH 

Now   u    lm«(»   Ohio   c'oM>nrati'H»   Jnln*   tli.- 

liati'Miwlde    C^'IU    aKiiiiisI    farm    tires    !>.v 

npttnlntiii!:    iiii'ii    in    ]'»»-ui    tenilnries    tn 

tell     iiciKlilHits      lii.K    ti>      iiri^U'rt    ihrlr 

IiniHTtv    uiiil    0'"    Ini's    nf    ilieir    Iniwl 

ones    iroiii    tin-    ttTiiltIt'    iliiiik'cr   of    Are. 

Ka«.v.    lilcasant    Murk.     Call   he   liandled    ri-  \w  q„u>i«r 

ill    spare    i.mk.    or    full     lime.      I'osslhle         Ari,^,,, 

to    earn    Jam    t<i    i:;i>0    a    mcnth    siiare   a.I^.l.S  t-.nn 

lime.     Maii.v   full  time  w.ikers  earn  up  ■*^'%^;,*„ 

to  tr.iin  xn  JIKPil  ainl  more  a  month.  ^  Jionm 

8ee.s.  Ohio,  made  J.l.iioO  nivt  year,   flO.finn  liN  seeoii.l 

year.  L.  I>.  Va.vne.    I«»wa,   axeratiea  over  jrdtrt  a   month. 

NO  BXPBRIBNCB  OK  CAPITAL  NBBDBD 

Tliis  i-  a  s1(;..l\.  iHiiiiiint-nt  i..>sition  fiT  iiuii  we  ai)- 
poiiit  now.  i:ii;  y.-ar-'ioiitiil  iueoiue  ahsoiutelv  a.-vsuri'<l 
for  ri-lit  men  who  »ill  deioie  their  time  to  the  work.  Xo 
esiKrii  ii<>eni'.'ile<l--yoii  ilciii't  have  totioa  ■iimnoth  talk- 
er." SiiMiily  Nhiiw  the  ili'iiee  as  we  tell  you  how.  We  fur 
iilsh  eiervthinc.  liii.-  woikliiir  outfit  and  deinonstrallon 
Kit  lnaite<l  to  you.  I'r<»spei'ts  everywhere,  farms,  .stores, 
»:arai:es,  flllina  stations,  autnmohiles.  warehouses, 
sehools.  ete..  See  how  other*  hare  starteft  fortunes— see 
how  easily  you  ran  have  Jl.Oiiii  EXTII.\  eash  liefore 
SiHinc.  Write  at  once  liofore  some  other  person  In  >our 
ttrrilr.ry   peu   this  iii.irvi'l(«us  nioney-niaklnii  oiiisiriunity. 

THE  FTR-FTTER  COMPANY 
9S-M  ryr-Wytmr  Bids.,  Dajrtea«  Ohio 


No.  22  DELUNGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 
Ground 

Roufhag* 
wilh  w  without  Molasses  for  Dairy  Faed 
Writf  for  catalogue, 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,     Lancaster,  Pa. 


METAL 
KROOFS 

GnMtestWues-LmestPrieesy 
DURABLE  5?"'  ''">"  *'0""  <"•  '>•'•'>  »•<* 

T..,^~   Edwardi    Maul   RooBi.g.  and 

111  rooted  for  «:•».!'  Kirc  i.rot.  ruit  re>nt. 
Ini.  lli-htnlnn-prriof.  wind  and  weather  proof 
Pure  tteel,  palnird  or  lalvanlr.ed.  or  Kdwarli 
famoui    run  rjit.iUig,    touperhearlnj    iieel 

BEAUTIFUL  "'!;'••»"'.'  •"'»  "•"««>•• 

dlTldual.  eluiter.  final  l^^l  tilei  .si..rti  d  lain 
or  corrufited.   v -crimped   or    •Undine  team  i 

ECONOMICAL  "^^ '""  "» ■'••'•  •«•»• 
rf'Tr         .       .  ""  '"»'•  •'"'  «eii  di- 


WaPiy 

ttia  Fralgftt 


""ic   r"ijii   BiM]   sen   ai- 
"SL'"  ^°4  ■'  »nia»tn«lr   low   faclorr  prlcat 

Thcuiandl  of  farmer*  h«ie 
found  Eduirdt  Metal  Roonrif 
tha  permanent  lolutlon  to  tha 
noflnit  prtihlem.  You  will  too 
Wrtta  for  tree  'amplei,  prirai 
■nd    Roofing    Uool<    No    l.ml 

The  Edwards  Manufsclurinf  Compsnr 

10311 . I0J9I  Butlar  8t  Cl«i«nn»ll.  0M» 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  Absorliinc  lias  relieved  hanl- 
worketl  niuscle.s  aii<l  ti-nilons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  f<train-Hwclling8.  Pnunptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisterH,  loitsens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  ure.it  antiseptic  for 
aiding  cpiick  healing  of  c»t><,  hruises,  sores. 
Any  dnitrni^t— Ji.."")!)  a  honle.  W.  F.  Youn;,', 
Inc.,  .<S4  l.ynian  St.,  Sprinoficld,  AIaH«, 


When  writing  advertisers   please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA       F^AFrMF,  R 

NESHAMINY 

By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  r 


I  '  '  t 


•I  :•  f  I 


October 85. awtt^.B^lORE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


I  OFTEN  wonder  whether  Pennsjl- 
vanians  fully  appreciate  the  beau- 
ty and  wonderful  coloring  of  the 
trees  and  forests  in  autumn.  This  an- 
nual art  exhibit  is  worthy  of  inteiU- 
gent  and  sympathetic  attention.  Peo- 
ple pay  admission  to  see  man-made 
products  that  are  but  poor  imita- 
tions of  what  nature  can  do  in  the 
way  of  combining  shades  and  colors. 
But  because  it  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  because  it  is  an  annual  affair,  we 
sometimes  allow  it  to  pass  a-'  a  com- 
monplace. 

*  *     * 

The  ability  to  see  the  beauties  and 
wonders  around  us  helps  to  soften  the 
hard  places  in  life's  pathway,  but  it 
is  an  ability  that  must  be  fostered  by 
close  attention.  It  is  worth  while  to 
stop  in  the  hurry  of  business  and 
calmly  drink  in  the  inspiring  beauty 
about  us.  Such  a  practice  makes  for 
peace,  contentment  and  long  lite. 

•  «     « 

Science  has  taken  much  of  the  mys- 
tery out  of  nature's  methods  of  work. 
The  poetic  conception  that  God  touch- 
es the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  with  his  brush 
producing  an  inimitable  display  cf 
beauty  is  a  fine  thing.  Yet  it  docs  not 
detract  from  that  beauty  to  know  just 
how  the  transformation  takes  place. 

*  «     * 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  frost 
was  the  cause  of  the  coloring  of  the 
leaves,  where  as  a  matter  of  fact 
hard  frost  prevents  the  development 
of  the  most  beautiful  colors.  A  hard 
freeze  while  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  still  green  and  full  of  sap  arrests 
the  proper  ripening  process  and  the 
leaves   turn   dark. 

•  *     • 

With  the  shortening  of  the  days 
and  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  the 
machinery  for  food  production  in  the 
leaf  is  subjected  to  more  and  more 
adverse  conditions.  Soon  these  little 
factories  (the  leaves)  cease  to  func- 
tion as  they  did  in  long  days  and 
warm  weather,  and  the  plant  food  in 
them  is  withdrawn  into  the  twigs  and 
branches.  Complex  phosphorus,  nitro- 
gen and  potassium  compoimds  are 
broken  up  into  simple  forms,  all  in 
solution,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
leaf.  Usually  this  translocation  of 
food  materials  takes  place  at  night, 
because  certain  light  rays  prevent 
the  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar. 

But  when  the  nights  become  too 
cool  for  this  conversion  a  red  coloring 
matter  is  formed  in  the  leaves  which 
act3  as  a  screen,  preventing  the  harm- 
ful rays  of  light  from  entering  the 
leaf.  Moreover,  the  red  color  absorbs 
the  heat  rays  and  raises  the  temper- 
ature .somcwh.it  so  that  the  ordinary 
processes  can  fro  on.  The  green  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf  is  no  longer  needed 
at  this  time  ami  it  i.s  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing the  yellow  substance. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  incomplete 
description  of  the  chemical  process 
which  goes  on  when  the  days  shorten 
and  the  nights  cool  off,  and  tells  what 
the  chemists  have  dl.scovered  about 
the  Fall  Colors. 

But,  like  a  lot  of  other  things,  we 
may  know  the  superficial  fact  yet 
not  umlirsland  it.  But,  al.so  like  many 
other  thing."*,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ftiUy  umleistand  a  thing  in  order  to 
appreciate  it  or  use  it.  We  talk  glibly 
about  electricity,  yet  the  wisest  men 
know  little  about  it,  although  know- 
ing how  fo  produce  it,  how  to  control 
it  and  how  to  use  it. 

The  rannins  ,in<l  .soup-making  fac- 
torie:.  in  the  Fast  make  a  big  outlet 
for  tomatoes  and  other  garden  prod- 
ucts.   The  production   of  these   crops 


is  carried  on  on  a  big  scale  In  many 
sections.  The  past  decade  has  almo.st 
revolutionized  market  gardening  as 
well  as  housekeeping.  While  there  is 
still  a  good  demand  for  fresh  vege- 
tables during  their  growing  season, 
their  production  has  been  more  than 
doubled  because  of  the  modem  can- 
ning Industry.  The  head  of  the  big- 
gest soup-making  company  in  Amer- 
ica died  recently,  leaving  a  fortune 
estimated  at  $150.000,000 — all  made  in 
the  soup  business. 

*  *  • 
This  man  was  a  trained  chemist 
and  he  used  his  acumen  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  direction  of  food 
preparation  in  such  a  way  as  to  rev- 
olutionize the  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  humanity  while  en- 
riching himself.  The  story  is  told  that 
his  father  was  not  pleased  at  the  be- 
beginnlng.  His  comments  are  report- 
ed as  follows: 

"I  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
educating  that  boy  and  training  him 
as  a  scientist.  Now,  look  at  him  I 
He  is  making  no  better  use  of  it  than 
in  making  tomato  soup!" 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
father  is  living,  but  if  he  is  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  revised  his  original 
judgment. 

O 


Friendly    ^y , 

•^       Edgar  L. 

Talks       v^"^^"* 


44pvON'T  look  at  me:   look  at  the 
JL/  sheep." 

I  was  only  a  boy  then.  My  father 
had  sold  some  sheep,  and  we  were 
driving  them  up  the  road  on  foot,  to- 
ward their  new  home.  The  buyer  had 
.something  about  him  which  had  an 
attraction  to  me,  and  I  kept  turning 
my  eyes  his  way,  leaving  him  and  my 
father  to  take  care  that  the  sheep 
did  not  dodge  into  some  gateway. 
Then  the  man  called  out  to  me.  "Don't 
look  at  me;  look  at  the  sheep!" 

I  never  have  forgotten  those  words, 
and  I  have  learned  that  more  folks 
than  boys  are  inclined  to  watch  some- 
thing besides  their  own  job,  and  often 
to  their  sorrow.  I  have  seen  farmers 
who  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  comings  and  goings  of  their 
neighbors,  so  that  they  did  not  have 
the  time  to  bestow  on  their  own  farm 
work  which  was  really  needed  to 
bring  them  success.  Not  only  that, 
sometimes  we  let  other  men  do  our 
thinking  for  us. 

Thinkln.r  for  Om^'n  Own  Self 

It  is  all  right  to  be  interested  in 
the  methods  other  farmers  adopt,  but 
It  may  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  those 
same  methods  ourselves.  Because 
Home  one  sets  out  a  Ben  Davis  apple 
tree,  that  is  no  sign  that  it  would  be 
a  good  tree  for  us  to  plant.  You  and 
I  may  have  saved  up  money  enough 
to  pay  for  a  good  tractor,  but  Tom 
might  have  to  run  in  debt  for  one  if 
he  tried  to  follow  our  example. 

Then,  too,  watching  other  folks,  we 
may  let  our  flock  of  sheep  slip 
through  a  pair  of  bars  and  run  all 
over  a  neighbor's  crops.  It  would  be 
a  hard  job  to  corral  them  and  get 
thi-m  batk  into  the  road.  Tlie  sum- 
ming up  of  this  story  is,  the",  ke.p 
your  eyes  on  your  job.  Be  ready  to 
make  the  other  fellow's  idea.i  yoiw 
own  if  you  are  sure  they  are  better 
than  yours.  Do  your  own  thinking 
and  "watch  the  sheep"  till  the.v  are 
past  the  barway. 
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Brown's  Beach  Jacket 

Byrd's  and  MacMillan's  Expeditions 
were  both  equipped  with  them.  Mai- 
Millati  has  said.  "We  can't  set  aloiii; 
without  them."  M.ide  for  rough-and- 
ready  outdoor  service  of  strong  knit 
cloth  with  a  warm  knit-in  wool  fleere 
lining.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear- 
can  be  wa.shed  and  keeps  its  shape 
Three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,    and   vest. 

A  sk  your  dealer 
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Use  National  Carhide  for  house  liKhiing.  Bettcrl 
quality.  Lower  cost*.  ImprovtJ  giiicratur  opef-| 
atioo.  Ask  your  draler  for  Naiinnal  in  the  RED 
DRUM. Write  u*  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 
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KILLS  RATS 


NOTHING  ELSE 


K-R-0  (Kills  Rats  Onl>-  j'Hi'd 
238  rats  in  12  hours  on  a  Kari.sM 
farm.  It  is  the  original  proiind  ma/ic 
by  a  special  process  of  snuil'.  j'."  '^' 
gredient  recommended  li.v  '  •  •• 
Government  as  .sure  death  to  riit.-*  ana 
mice,  but  harmless  to  doK.".  fa"' 
poultry  or  even  baby  chick.s.  ^  ou  can 
depend  on  this.  K-R-0  i", "  F^ 
years  has  become  America's  l.aiiiiiK 
rat  and  mouse  killer.  Sold  h.v  all 
druggists  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
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The  Evolution  of  Marketing 


THE  evolution  of  marketing  farm  produce, 
in  general,  may  be  depicted  by  reciting  the 
manner  of  marketing  the  farm  produce  of 
any  particular  farm  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Of  course  in  the  early  Colonial  days  the 
only  way  that  settlers  had  to  get  their  produce  to 
larket  w^i.-'  by  driving  it  on  foot.  What  could  not 
be  driven  on  foot  would  have  to  be  carried  on  the 
arm  in  a  basket,  on  horse-back,  by  wagon  or  by 
oiie-hor.'ic  shay.  The  eastern  farmer  then  as  now 
was  comr.i::itively  near  to  the  markets  and  could 
readily  sell  oi  barter  what  surplus  produce  he  had 
tor  the  simiile  groceries  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  etc., 
tiat  wa.s  then  a  part  of  the  commodities  of  trade. 

When  the  livestock  Industry  of  the  Ohio  valley 
was  developed  thou.sands  of  head  of  steers  were 
driven  over  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  the  cities 
of.Xew  Yolk  and  Philadelphia  to  feed  the  rapidly 
increasing  population.  After  the  advent  of  the 
railroads  and  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  this 
livestock  and  other  produce  of  the  Ohio  valley  was 
transported  by  rail  and  barge,  but  the  eastern 
fanner  because  of  the  short  hauls  got  his  produce 
to  market  by  means  of  horse  and  wagon.  The 
railroad.s  and  the  canals  went  after  the  long  hauls. 

Becau.se  of  the  short  hauls 
lo  the  ea.stem  markets  there 
frew  up  in  the  eastern  states 
many  people  who  made  a 
livelihood  by  making  regular 
weekly  trips  over  well-estab- 
lished routes  to  the  farms 
where  they  gathered  the 
hitter,  egg.s,  live  poultry. 
liressed  hogs,  veal  calves. 
•nd  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
lia  apples  and  potatoes,  that 
ih*  farmers  might  have  to 
!*!'  I  can  well  remember, 
•sen  I  was  a  boy,  how  our 
•ork  during  the  week  cen- 
iHed  aro!in<l  the  problem  of 
"0«'  much  butter,  eggs,  ap- 
Pl«.  potatdcs,  etc.,  we  woitld 
lave  to  sell  to  the  huckster 
'ten  he  made  his  weekly 
nsit. 

Huckst,.r   Forced   Out 

Jo  those  days  we  were 
♦ithout  any  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  cities 
•nil  Were  very  much  out  of 
l^icli  With  the  demands  of 
«  markets  and  the  prices 
"■•t  the  huckster  got  for  our 
P™<luce.  There  were  no  rural 
"»"  delivery,  hence  no  daily 
f'J*''.  no  telephone,  no 
^^0,  and  since  the  only 
o«ins  of  transportation  was  either  by  foot  or 
"■In  hor.se  and  buggy  the  trips  to  the  city  were 
r'.^"<^ht  and  at  Irregular  Intervals.  Besides  the 
™uce  th.it  was  sold  to  the  huckster,  butter  and 

Ts  Were  taken  to  the  local  grocer  where  they 
,/*  ^''f hanged  for  groceries  and  other  needs  of 
*  home. 

™e  writer  can  well  remember  when  a.<«  a  boy 

loih""^''  **  •'a.sket  of  butter  and  eggs  two  miles 

I    'He  nearest  town  and  exchanged  them  for  things 

r*' Were  needed  in  the  home.    I  can  almost  feel 

I  ■  arm.s  ache  now  as  I  think  of  it.    However,  the 

L^'f''  '''!>   seemed    shorter,    for    the   basket    was 

flit[  and  always  in  oider  to  buy  out  the 

„ J^*  ^*'"e  of  the  produce  the  store  list  included 

M '  *^*"*'y    which    disappeared    with    each    long 

Ab°°  ^^'^  return  trip. 

out   fifteen   years   ago   when   we   bought    our 

I       automobile  we   thought   it  was   .so  nice  that 

Iktl^^  would  haul  anything  in  it.    It  was  not 

Lf;  ""wever.    until    we    found    that    by    making 

I      ""^  weekly  trips  to  the  city  markets  we  cotild 


By  V.  ROSS  NICODEMUS 


take  the  butter  and  eggs  along  In  the  back  .seat 
of  the  louring  car.  The  additional  income  that  we 
received  for  our  produce  over  that  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  huckster  paid  for  the  expense  of 
the  trip  to  town  and  we  had  a  little  left. 

As  more  farmers  were  able  to  own  automobiles 
and  take  their  produce  to  the  city  market  the 
routes  of  the  hucksters  were  cut  up  so  much  that 
it  did  not  pay  them  to  come  around.  Also,  about 
this  time  the  creamery  was  developed  and  the 
farmer  received  more  for  the  products  of  the  dairj- 
in  the  form  of  fluid  milk  than  he  could  get  by 
making  butter:  and  since  butter  and  eggs  were  the 
chief  money- making  commodities  handled  by  the 
huckster  he  was  soon  forced  off  the  road. 

At  first  we  hauled  only  such  things  as  butter 
and  eggs  to  market  in  the  touring  car,  because  the 
car  was  primarily  a  pleasure  vehicle.  But  a  bas- 
ket of  eggs  or  a  few  rolls  of  butter  could  be  hauled 
very  readily  in  the  car  without  much  inconven- 
ience. As  the  first  car  became  worn  somewhat  an- 
other was   bought  and  the  old  car  retained  and 


.sell  them  live  weight.  There  was  much  discussion 
and  figuring  done  as  to  which  was  the  most  profit- 
able way  to  sell,  alive  or  dre.ssed.  But  since  we 
were  unable  to  reach  the  packer  direct  we  per- 
.sisted  in  selling  them  dressed  until  we  were  able 
to  get  a  truck  of  ton  capacity.  Only  one  load  of 
live  hogs  did  my  father  and  I  ever  take  to  the 
packing  house  by  horse  and  wagon.  It  was  a  twen- 
ty-mile drive  and  consumed  a  whole  long  day  from 
before  sun-up  till  after  dark. 

When  potato  growing  became  profitable  and  we 
h.id  more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
market  it  became  necessary  to  get  a  truck  for  the 
purpose.  Of  course  there  were  a  number  of  large 
truck  growers  who  would  haul  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  at  one  load, 
and  they  would  do  it,  and  will  today,  do  it  cheaper 
than  one  can  haul  them  himself  by  a  lighter  truck. 
But  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  grocery- 
man  who  can  handle  a  load  of  that  size  or  go  to 
the  wholesaler.  In  either  case  one  would  have  to 
take  a  less  price  than  one  would  who  had  his  own 
truck  and  could  keep  In  touch  with  the  market 
every  week.  So  it  was  not  long  until  a  crop  of 
potatoes  was  invested  in  a  truck  and  the  potato 
acreage  increased  so  as  to 
keep  the  truck  busy  through- 
out the  winter.  During  the 
last  four  years  we  have  av- 
eraged more  than  thirty 
trips  to  the  city  with  this 
truck.  In  addition  we  haul 
all  of  our  coal  for  winter  di- 
rect from  the  mines  besides 
much  other  hauling  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  the 
farm. 


Breaking  Clouds 


This  farmer  has 


"fvolved"  a  satlnfactory  tranHportation  unit  by  the  use  of  a  wagon  and 
rubber  uheeU  on   a   tractor. 


tised  for  hauling  almost  everj'thing  that  fhe  farm 
produced. 

Well  can  I  remember  when  I  loaded  twenty 
bushels  of  potatoes  or  apples  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  old  touring  car  besides  some  surplus  produce 
from  the  garden  such  as  trmiatoes,  bean.",  lettuce, 
onions,  etc.,  traveled  twenty  miles  to  the  city  mar- 
kefs  and  was  back  by  noon  and  did  a  full  half 
tlay's  work  in  the  afternoon.  The  garden  produce 
was  all  extra  money,  for  much  of  this  produce  the 
hiick.stor  wou'd  not  buy  at  all.  Even  live  calves 
were  hauled  and  much  better  prices  were  secured 
diiect  from  the  packer  than  could  be  gotten  from 
the  local  htickster. 

Since  the  huckster  disappeared  and  the  type  of 
farming  changed  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
provide  a  vehicle  that  would  haul  all  kinds  of 
produce  to  market.  Here  first  the  light  truck  and 
then  the  heavier  truck  came  into  use.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  on  our  farm  we  were  growing  hogs 
for  the  market.  At  first  we  sold  them  dressed  to 
the  huckster.    Occasionally   we   would  be    able   to 


THERE  is  of  late  a  con- 
servative note  in  the 
views  of  some  farm-minded 
optimists.  They  tell  us  that 
we  may  no  longer  expect 
fortunes  to  be  gained 
through  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  farm  land.  They  ex- 
pect the  man-gained  facil- 
ities for  the  production  of 
food  to  offset  the  population 
gains,  and  claim  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  theory  of 
Malthus  working  out  for 
some  centuries. 

But  are  we  aware  that 
there  exists  a  more  hopeful 
tone  in  the  agricultural  fu- 
ture? That  skilled  applica- 
tion of  modern  methods  on 
land  maintaining  a  general, 
although  low.  average  of  value  will  reward  the 
owner-operator.  We  still  have  with  us  the  un- 
pleasant aftermath  of  the  greatest  speculative 
orgy  agriculture  has  known.  None  of  us  hopes  to 
see  it  repeated. 

However,  the  present  trend  of  the  still  existing 
depression  makes  it  possible  for  younger  farmers 
to  own  their  homes.  So  what  if  the  general  aver- 
ago  value  of  farm  land  is  low?  It  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  prices  of  farm  products.  A  re- 
adjustment to  a  new  scale  of  values  works  no 
hardship  if  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  determine 
and  maintain  a  profitable  production. 

Excessive  taxation  in  some  districts  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  accepting  these  levies  as  part  of 
the  initial  investment,  automatically  and  ultimate- 
ly lands  assessed  at  too  high  a  value  will  sell  for 
le.s.s  than  the  same  soils  with  lower  a.ssessmonts.  In- 
vest ment  capital  will  be  foimd  seeking  an  outlet  in 
farm  lands  at  productive  values;  and  a  brighter 
future  is  clearing  for  farming.  S.  H.  Gre«o. 
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>wiii(llln(;    advcrtl.'<i'ini'iit    iiwertoU    at    any    pritf. 

Member    .\i;rleiilliiral    l"iibllKhpr«'     .Association. 
Auilit     Itiirvaii    oJ    Circulations. 
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COST  OF  HOLDING 

WK  don't  kimw  what  it  co.sts  the  two 
>tal)ilization  corporations  to  carry 
their  accunnilatiou  of  wheat  and  cotton.  It  i.-. 
said  that  the  canviiifj  charjjc.s  on  the  wheat 
are  about  S6(K).(KX)  per  month  and  on  the  cot- 
ton a  little  more  than  tliat.  iJut  the.-^e  are  only 
the  vi>il)Ic  costs.  There  are  others  which  can- 
not he  computed,  such  as  the  weijTfht  ai  these 
bifj  ])iles  of  commodities  on  the  market  and 
the  uncertainties  attending  their  future  dis- 
posal. The  official  report,  which  is  due  earlv 
the  coming  winter,  may  give  us  the  visible 
co-t>.  but  it  cannot  compass  the  others. 

TWO   SURVIVORS 

Ai'RIEXD  seiuls  us  a  clipping  from  the 
(  hestertowii.  Md..  Transcript  which 
jji\f>  a  brief  account  of  a  bull's  attack  on 
Mr.  .^amuel  Emory.  The  bull  knocked  him 
down  and  inllicted  painftd  but  not  serious  in- 
juries. He  was  saved  by  a  colored  boy.  who 
sncceede<l  in  di\erting  the  bull  while  Mr, 
Emory  crawled  away.  The  name  of  this  boy. 
the  name  of  every  one  who  strives  to  rescue 
the  victin;  of  an  enraged  bull,  deserves  hon- 
orable mention.  Our  correspondent  says:  "I 
went  through  tlie  same  ordeal  eight  vears 
:!g"      1 'lease  i)ublish  as  a  public  warning." 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  SIRE 

Wl-^  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  wants 
a  beef-bred  bull  but  says  bree<Iers 
haxcu'i  heard  of  the  crash  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket or  the  drouth  or  the  slumj)  in  c.ittle.  for 
they  a<k  S75r,/  1(K)  ft.r  a  pure-bred  bull  calf 
-i\  months  old.  There  arc  spvcral  reasons 
why  the  breeder  of  beef  cattle  should  not  be 
expected  to  sell  a  bull  six  months  old  or  over 
for  a  low  price.  That  bull's  ]>otential  value 
.T«  a  steer  is  one  of  them,  .\notlu-r  i-  that  the 
calf  is  all  the  return  the  breeder  of  beef  cattle 
c,'ets  from  his  pure-bred  cow.  and  if  he  is  to 
•ontiiiue  in  l>u>iness  he  must  get  enough  to 
maintain  the  cow.  .\t  the  ])rice  this  reader 
names  the  bull  will  comiiiatid  more  than  it 
cost  when  no  lf)ngcr  needed  lor  breeding. 
Pdood  at  the  cost  of  keeping  it  api)ears  to  be 
nbout  as  cheap  as  anything  else  on  earth,  con- 
idering  it>  value. 


A  SUGGESTION 

Oi  <  KF.TAK^'  .,f  Labt.r  James  J  Davis 
O  -ay-  that  every  year  about  2,000.000  boys 
•lud  girls  come  of  work  age;  that  every  year 
T  Muarter  of  a  million  workers  come  from  the 
'otinlT y  to  the  cities,  and  about  a  fjuarter  of 
.1  i:iii1h.;i  Come  into  the  cotuitry  a<  immi- 
■''■•iiit-      \I-.(  fh;il   since  tin-  l>ogtnnitig  of  the 
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great  war  r>.000,000  women  have  gone  to 
work  in  otu"  industries.  He  makes  no  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  workers  whose  places 
have  been  taken  by  machines  but  it  must  be 
large.  Such  facts  may  help  us  to  account  for 
tlie  present  surplus  of  labor  even  if  they  don't 
tiggest  a  remedy  for  it.  As  in  all  other  peri- 
ods of  change  and  develo]Miicnt  tfme  is  neces- 
-ary  for  readjustment.  During  this  time  it 
may  be  possible  for  some  deferred  improve- 
iiients  to  be  made  on  farms,  some  things 
which  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  have  caused  to  be  postponed.  It 
is  true  that  many  farmers  are  not  in  position 
to  make  improvements  now  but  some  are. 
.'ind  to  these  onlv  this  suggestion  is  in  order. 
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TWO  BIG  SHOWS 

AFTER  J4  years  of  wandering  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  j^romises  to  be- 
come a  fixture  in  Missouri,  Its  new  home, 
second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is 
adequate  in  size  and  convenient  in  arrange- 
ment, while  the  progress  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  justi- 
fies such  a  show  as  the  one  staged  at  St.  Louis 
last  week. 

The  next  nation-wide  show  is  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition,  which  will  be 
held  at  Chicago,  November  29  to  December  6. 
when  horsemen  and  sheep,  swine  and  beef 
cattle  breeders  will  compete  for  the  highest 
honors  to  be  obtained  in  their  respective 
breeds. 

CHEAP  MUTTON 

SHEEP  are  cheap  and  so  is  mutton,  the 
wholesome  meat  of  sheep.  At  current 
prices  good  mutton  carcasses  can  be  .sold  at 
10c  per  pound  or  less,  the  cheapest  meat  on 
the  hooks.  Hut  consumers  don't  want  it  and 
will  not  buy  it,  no  matter  how  little  it  cost.s 
or  how  much  thej-  need  low-priced  meat. 
They  prefer  lamb  at  double  the  price,  and 
that  preference  is  becoming  more  emphatic 
all  the  time.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
thing  for  sheepmen  to  do  is  quit  producing 
mutton  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  The  ewes 
which  raise  the  lambs  consumers  want  must 
find  an  outlet  some  time,  and  they  will  amply 
supply  the  waning  trade  in  mutton.  Those 
who  have  been  raising  and  keeping  wethers 
might  well  consider  a  change  in  their  man- 
agement whereby  these  may  be  marketed  as 
Iambs.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  grow  and 
finish  them  well  and  sell  after  securing  the 
first  and  only  fleece.  The  modern  Merino 
lamb  is  a  producer  of  popular  meat  but  the 
wether  is  not,  and  we  might  as  well  recognize 
this  evident  fact  first  as  last. 


A  PASTURE  CONFERENCE 

AT  New  York  last  week  farmers,  agron- 
omists, representatives  of  the  fertilizer 
industry  and  agricultural  editors  participate<l 
in  a  conference  on  the  im])rovemcnt  of  pas- 
tures. The  discussion  was  mainly  but  not 
entirely  about  the  results  obt.iincfl'  bv  dairv- 
men  in  fertilizing  pastures  ami  so  relieving 
themselves  of  a  part  f)f  the  co<t  of  grain  feed- 
ing. Reports  of  a  large  miinber  of  tests  on 
farms  were  presented,  with  results  ranging 
from  favorable  to  highly  favtirable,  and  five 
farmers  apjjcare*!  in  ]»erson  to  give  their  ex- 
perience. 

This  ex|)erieiue  wa-  interesting  because 
these  practical  men  figured  out  in  dollars 
what  improved  pasture  was  worth  to  them. 
It  was  worth  more  to  >.ome  than  to  others 
lu'cause  of  flifl'erence<  in  tlif  .inioiint  anrl  cost 
of  grain  saved,  differences  in  value  of  the 
product  of  pristure  and  other  variatit)ns;  but 
.1  heavy  application  r»f  a  complete  fertilizer  to 
good  grass  land  was  a  g(.od  investment  for 
.iH  of  them.  They  all  toM  essentially  the 
same  story,  the  <li (Terence  being  only  in  the 
.-imouiif  f>f  profit  fr..,n  better  pasttire      \11  re- 


ported a  longer  grazing  period, 
high-priced  grain,  better  condition  of  cattiel 
and  improvement  in  pastures  as  results  oi 
liberal  applications  of  plant  food.  In  the  fu-l 
ture  we  shall  have  more  definite  knDwle-iMl 
on  this  subject  than  in  the  past.  For  the  croJ 
which  costs  nothing  to  seed,  cultivate  anffl 
harvest  will  get  the  increased  attention  audi 
appreciation  it  deserves. 


VITAMIN  "G"  IN  MEAT 

VITAMIN  sleuths,  having  weighed  thcl 
vegetable  kingdom  and  found  most  ioodl 
jilants  not  wanting  in  the  mysteriou.s  >ub-l 
stances  which  promote  various  attributes  ofl 
happiness,  have  got  around  to  meat.  Upon! 
consulting  rats  they  learn  that  lean  beef,  porkl 
and  lamb  provide  enough  vitamin  G  for  e.x-| 
cellent  growth  if  they  comprise  15  ti.  25  perl 
cent  of  the  ration,  and  that  beef  and  p(.rk| 
liver  and  beef  kidney  are  three  to  eight  timcsl 
as  potent.  We  have  long  suspected  that  mosti 
wholesome  foods  were  good  for  folks,  and  it'| 
this  vitamin  evidence  continues  to  accumu-| 
late  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  eat  anything! 
that  has  sustained  men  since  they  quit  din-| 
ing  on  each  other. 


AN  EXAMPLE 

FJ)R  years  believers  in  public  ownership  oil 
utilities  and  other  government  dabblingl 
in  business  have  held  up  Australia  as  an  e.vf 
ample  of  a  prosperous  and  "progressive  "  com- 
monwealth. Hut  things  have  changed  in  rt-l 
cent  months.  Australian  credit  has  gonej 
<!own  and  is  now  below  that  of  any  otherl 
Hritish  dominion.  Public  debt  has  increased! 
and  it  is  dilTicult  for  the  country  to  meet  its! 
current  obligations,  L'nemployment  has  in-f 
creased  also  to  such  an  extent  that  "Aus-I 
tralian  workers  as  a  bod}-  effectively  receive! 
little  more  than  in  \9\\,"  although  the  wage! 
scale  has  more  than  doubled.  The  financial! 
expert  who  has  been  surveying  the  situation! 
says:  "Australia  is  off  budget  e<iuilibrium,[ 
off  exchange  equilibrium,  and  faced  l>y  a  con! 
siderable  unfunded  and  maturing  debt,  both! 
internally  and  externally;  in  addition  to! 
which  she  has  on  her  hands  a  very  larije  pro-f 
gram  of  loan  works  for  which  no  financial! 
provision  has  been  made,"  And  .\ustralia  is 
not  the  only  country  which  has  departedl 
from  that  sound  principle  or  policy  u  hereby! 
government  attends  to  the  proper  function.' 
of  government  while  business  atttn<l-  to| 
business. 


A  CHANCE  TO  THINK 

ALL    those    things    which    make    pcnplcl 
think  may  prove  to  be  benefici.il  in  thel 
end  though  not  a  bit   pleasant  at  the  tiniej 
Take   this   case   for   example:     It   is  i;etting| 
harder  and  harder  to  pay  taxes  on  real  (stnte.i 
for  it  bears  too  great  a  share  of  the  tiN  I'"'"' 
den.    Since  the  heaviest  tax  burden  is  local 
rather   than    state   or   national,   let   n-   tli'"'^| 
about  two  or  three  things  which  are  i^  iinect- 
ed  with  it.    Take  any  man  who  own-   i  lannj 
and  also  draws  a  salary  and  comi)ar('  wb'^'l 
the  farm  pays  in  taxes  with  what  tiio  s.ilary 
pays.    Or  take  two  men  and  make  the  same 
kind  of  a   comparison.    That   should   Icul  to 
some  thinking  about  the  ine(|ualities  "i  tnxa- 
tion.    Or  consider  the  present   local  unit  '"'I 
units  of  government  and  taxation,  bascl  "n  :if 
system  in  usc  centuries  ago.    Is  that  I'laii  "• 
."system     econf)micaI     or    extravagant    mi'lfM 
moflern   conditions?    How   can   it  be   revise! 
so  that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  less?  It  nii^'l" 
be  well  to  ask  also  what  revenues  now  goin;' 
into  the  state  treasury  should  be  divi<le<I  "ith 
the  counties  or  local  units.    Why  a  state  "itii 
ample  revenues  and  counties  and  other  1""' 
units  in  poverty?  These  are  not  all  the  thinH 
that  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  ;ire  eiionu"' 
to  justify  some  real  hard  thinking 
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^HE  .'?30,000  Freling- 
huyspn  Fund,  a  loan 
fund  available  to  boys 
Lrls  in  New  Jersey  for 
'purchase    of    pure-bred 

itock,  \\as  placed  last 
under  the  direction  of 
l^rporation  composed  of 
Lbers  of  the  State  Board 
l^eultiiTp.  The  fund  will 
1  knott-n    in     the     future 

the  Ne^^'    Jersey    Junior 
iters'  Fund,  Inc. 

fk\m  .Inseph  S,  Frelinghuysen,  former  pres- 
Bit  of  thf  State  Board  of  Agiiculture  for  17 
-rs  and  Julius  Forstmann,  of  Passaic,  donated 
CoOO  to  enctnirage  young  farmers  to  raise  better 

Block.  During  the  past  nine  years  the  fund  was 
jiistered  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

e  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  staff  of  the 

licultural    College. 

iHie  Frelinghuysen  Fund,  as  it  has  been  known 
I  the  past,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  Four-H 

bwork  in  the  state.   Many  boys  and  girls  made 

r  first  purchases  of  club  animals  through  this 
and  fi  im    that   built   up    outstanding    club 

^..  Forme  r  Senator  Frelinghuysen  wished  to 
[jst  New  Jersey  agriculture.  To  do  this  he  re- 
Ld  it  could  be  accomplished  most  profitably 
kssisting  and  encouraging  boys  and  grirls  on 
(farms  to  raise  better  livestock.  Since  the  fund 
_  established  in  1921,  1.018  loans  totaling 
l.ii;  have  been  made  to  boys  and 
buying  pure-bred  cattle,  hojr.s 
dpoiiltrvv  It  is  .safe  to  predict  that 
kt  of  these  loans  have  resulted  in 
Ureeding  of  better  and  more  piof- 
Jile  herds  and  flocks,  not  only  on 
particular    farms,    but    also    in 

e  communities, 

!ich  request  for  a  loan  is  inves- 
Bttd  with  regard  to  the  boy  or 
(and  the  desired  purchase.  A  per- 
l«1shing  to  purcha.se  a  pure-bred 
may  borrow  up  to  $100  from 
I  fund,  and  as  the  loans  are  repaid, 
p money  i.~  put  to  use  through  new 

New  Jersey   Junior   Breeders' 
Inc..    helps    to    establish    the 

fit  of   these    young    farmers,    as 
as  making    possible    their    flrst 

I  in  busin.  ss.    Credit  is  of  import- 
in  farming  today.    That  which 

festabli.^h  by  making  use  of  this 

lis  probably  of  greater  value  than 

:  initial  start  in  farming. 
Htees  of  the  new  corporation,  all 
ers  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 

ilture.  art :  Elmer  H.  Wcne,  Vine- 
Seen  taiy   William  B.   Duryee;   H.  Norman 

J.  Hantoiks  Bridge;  Joseph  W.  Miller,  Prince- 

tandCliilord  E,  Snyder,  Plttstown, 

•  *      ♦ 

pHE  American  Royal  Livestock  Show  held  in 

Kan.sas  City  the  third  week  of  each  Novem- 

rhas  beeoine  the  center  of  national  activity  for 

''•H  Clubs  and  vocational  agricultural  schools. 

■  year  n.  arly  3.000   boys   and   girls   from   30 

'attended  the  show, 

.vear  ulll  be  held  the  Eighth  Annual  Royal 

■erence  of   Four-H   Club   boys   and   girls,    the 

Annu.il    National    Congress    of    Vocational 

»i'iiltural  High  School  students  and  the  Third 

'wl  Convention    of    the    Future    Farmers    of 

wta.  v>  \v  New  Jersey  farmers  are  interested 

l«Ameii.  an  Royal,  as  it  is  primarily  a  fat  cat- 

■•nd  hoi^f  .show  in  a  livestock  country.    But 

It  has  iiecome  the  center  of  national  junior 

'»ctivity  it  has  become  of  interest  to  every 

'•Haul    and  vocational  boy  In  the  state.    To 

"»med  :i    delegate    from    New    Jersey    to    the 

rtcan  P.Mval  is  one  reward  for  work  well  done, 

*  *      * 

pv  JFi;sEY  Four-H  Club  members  held  their 

SDnuai     tate-wide  dairy  cattle  judging  con- 

jnOcliMvr  4  at  Forsgate  Farms  and  Coventry 

^  Teams  from  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mer- 

Middl.  -,  X,    Monmouth.    Salem.    Sus.sex    and 

/«o  tiiui.ties  competed  in  both  the  senior  and 

F Junior  i.  nte.sts.  while  a  junior  team  represent- 

[«oriis  c  unty.    A  total  of  57  club  members,  In- 

""■?  the  .illernates,  participated  in  the  contest. 

J^  CO  .Illy  led  ti^f  senior  teams,  followed  by 

siii  Monmouth  counties,  while  Morris  and 

*'lHnii    i.uunlie.s    tieil    foi    first    place    in    the 

eonfi  <t    with    Mercer    county    second    and 

'eoun'v  third.    The  high  .scoring  Salem  coun- 

l^iinr  t,  ,ni   was   comprised   of   Belford   Moore. 

imtit     I,.,   and   Edwaid   Crispin.    The   boys 

'fd  I.      junior   honors   were    Carl   Van   Lier. 

Mixi  ,  ,    and   Henry  Renne  on  the  Cumber- 

TOiiiit-,    team,    and    Harold    nurnelte.    Robert 

'fan.;   Kinest   T'iekle   on    the    Morri.s   eountv 
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Ne-u;  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G,  \V.  HARRIS 


Leming,  Mercer  county,  placed  first  in  the  junior 
contest.  He  was  followed  by  Carl  Van  Lier,  Cum- 
berland county,  and  Charles  Davison  of  Middlesex 
county. 

«      *      « 

ON  Thursday,  October  9th,  the  fourth  annual 
Kent  county  (Maryland)  turkey  tour  was  held 
under  ideal  weather  conditions.  Turkey  growers 
from  five  states,  to  the  numl)er  of  two  hundred, 
visited  the  three  largest  flocks  in  Kent  county. 
J,  W,  Biggers'  flock  of  1,300  Bronze  and  White 
Holland  near  Millington.  Albert  Jervis"  flock  of 
2.600  Bronze  at  Still  Pond,  and  Bakers'  Turkey 
Farm  near  Chestertown.  where  1.800  beauties  were 
seen. 

Following  the  farm  visits  the  tourists  went  to 
the  Washington  College  where  a  demonstration  of 
grading  dressed  birds,  according  to  U.  S.  govern- 
ment standards,  was  conducted  by  W,  H,  Rice,  ex- 
tension   poultry    specialist    of    the    University    of 


"enniig    individuals   in    the   .senior    contest 
Jam{>  I    Pettit.  Jr..  Salem  county,  first;  Ro- 
ni'iis,   Su,sHex   county,   second;    and   Mar- 
"V     Monmouth    eountv,    third.     Warren 


I  Sim 
Pa 


A  truck  and  a  tractor  make  an  efTlcient  combination 
in  Rhredding  com  stover. 

Maryland.  Head  wrapping  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance was  demonstrated.  Sample  patterns  ^were 
distributed.  An  exhibition  of  canned  turkey  was 
made  by  Helen  N.  Schellinger,  Kent  county  home 
demonstration  agent.  Directions  for  canning  tur- 
key were  distributed,  also  tentative  specifications 
for  U,  S.  standards  and  grades.  Mr.  Rice  demon- 
strated. ^*ith  live  birds,  how  to  select  the  birds 
ready  for  market— urging  the  retention  of  the 
thin,  pin-feathered  birds  until  they  reach  market 
condition,  rather  than  selling  them  with  the  prime 
birds.  The  importance  of  attractive  packing  was 
stressed. 

The  visitors  expressed  them.selves  as  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  new  ideas  noted  and  imparted  and 
called  the  tour  a  complete  success. 

The  details  of  the  tour,  as  in  former  years,  were 
in  the  hands  of  County  Agent  J.  D.  McVean,  Mr. 
McVean  expressed  himself  as  being  "gratified," 
but  regretted  that  time  permitted  visits  to  so 
few  of  the  many  excellent  flocks. 
*     *     * 

THE  October  1  crop  report  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Agriculture  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  severe  drouth  this  summer 
and  the  dry  period  in  September  had  .seriously  af- 
fected few  farmers  in  the  state  except  the  dairj'- 
men  and  the  producers  of  second-crop  potatoes. 
The  dairymen  compri.se  a  large  group  of  farmers 
in  New  Jersey,  but  the  acreage  of  late  potatoes  is 
small. 

Following  the  many  newspaper  reports  this 
summer  concerning  thousands  of  dollars  lost  by 
New  Jersey  farmers  due  to  the  prolonged  drouth, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Oi  tober  crop  re- 
port for  the  state  that  the  production  of  mo.st 
fruits,  grains  and  vegetables  is  as  great  or  greater 
than  in  1929  and  compared  favorably  with  the 
five-year    average. 

"The  time  has  come  when  New  Jersey  faimers 
after  the  strenuous  season  may  make  up  their 
balance  sheets  for  the  1930  crop  year.  '  says  the 
report. 

"The  dairy  faimers  were  hit  hard.  The  drouth 
(luring  the  summer  caused  very  pool  pasture  aiul 
hay.  The  total  pro<iuction  of  all  tame  hay  this 
year  is  estimated  at  356,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
437.000  tt>ns,  the  average  production  toi  the  five- 
year  period.  1»24-1J<28.    This  means  that  the  New 
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Jersey  farmers  cut  81,000 
tons  less  this  year  than  the 
average.  In  order  to  keep 
their  livestock  in  good  con- 
dition the  farmers  were  forc- 
ed to  buy  hay  out  of  season 
and  this  decreased  their  in- 
comes. 

"The  grain  crops,  except 
field  com,  were  harvested  in 
July  and  the  first  part  of 
August  or  before  the  drouth 
affected  the  crops.  The  weather  during  May,  June 
and  July  was  ideal  for  grain  crops  and  on  this 
account  the  yields  per  acre  of  winter  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  barley  were  above  the  average. 

"The  main  crop  of  white  potatoes  had  reached 
maturity  before  the  dry  weather  set  in.  Tliis  sea- 
son has  been  an  exceptional  one.  Growing  condi- 
tions at  the  critical  stage  during  June  and  the 
forepart  of  July  were  extremely  favorable.  Suffi- 
cient moisture  accompanied  by  high  temperatures 
during  the  day  with  cool  nights  are  responsible 
for  the  highest  yield  ever  obtained  in  New  Jer- 
sey. There  also  has  been  an  almost  total  absence 
of  plant  disease  and  insect  damage  this  season. 
The  yield  of  the  late  crop  of  potatoes  or  that  por- 
tion which  is  harvested  after  September  1  is  con- 
siderably below  the  main  crop  or  that  portion 
which  is  harvested  before  September  1.  Combining 
the  yields  of  the  main  and  late  crops  and  using 
the  October  1  condition,  we  have  an  average  yield 
of  190  bushels  per  acre  and  an  esti- 
mated total  production  of  9,690,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  6,032,000 
bushels  harvested  in  1929  and  8,225,- 
000  bushels,  the  average  production 
for  the  five-year  period,  1924-1928 

"The  total  production  of  apples  this 
season  is  above  average,  being  esti- 
mated at  3,713.000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  1,880,000  bushels  harvest- 
ed in  1929  and  3,151,000  bushels,  the 
average  production  for  the  five-year 
period,  1924-1928. 

"The  peach  crop  this  season  is  be- 
low average.  The  total  production, 
based  on  the  October  1  condition,  is 
estimated  at  1,788,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  2,600,000  bushels  har- 
vested in  1929  and  2,234.000  bushels, 
the  average  production  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1924-1928.  The  short 
peach  crop  is  due  to  the  severe  frost 
in  February,  when  the  swelling  buds 
were  killed. 

"The  weather  during  the  second 
half  of  July  Euid  first  half  of  August 
was  not  favorable  for  truck  crops 
and  field  com  which  were  at  that 
time  in  process  of  ripening.  Hot  weather  with 
practically  no  rainfall  continued  from  July  14  tu 
August  15.  This  period  of  high  temperature  and 
lack  of  precipitation  acted  unfavorably,  causing  a 
decline  on  the  condition  of  vegetables,  field  corn, 
late  cuttings  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  pasture  from 
5  to  25  per  cent. 

"Taken  as  a  whole  this  season  was  favorable 
as  far  as  yields  are  concerned  to  the  farmers 
growing  grain  crops,  white  potatoes  and  apples, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  dairymen  and  peach  grow- 
ers. The  season  was  an  average  one  for  vegetable 
growers." 

»        *        .-ic 

MILK  marketing  problems  are  to  come  up  for 
discussion  at  New  Bnmswlck  on  October  30. 
the  third  day  of  the  farm  marketing  institute  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Prof.  J.  \V.  Bartlett.  dairy  husbandman  for  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  will  di.scuss  mar- 
keting problems  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Prof.  Charles  B.  Howe  of  the  economic  divi- 
sion. Federal  Farm  Board,  will  follow  with  a  re- 
port on  the  survey  of  milk  marketing  conditions  in 
north  Jeisey.  L.  H.  Bean  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  lisfe.l  to  talk  on  "The  Eflfcct  of  Business  on  Ag- 
riculture." Charles  D.  Cleveland  of  Eatontown. 
}>residrnt  of  the  State  Dairy  Committee,  will  dis- 
cus.-<  the  activities  of  that  body. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  afternoon  program  will 
be  Frank  K.  Oliver  of  Upper  Montc'.air.  who  will 
discuss  the  dealer-producer  viewpoint  in  market- 
ing. Fred  Shangle,  vice-president  Interstate  Milk 
Producers'  .Vssotiafion.  will  talk  on  "Maintaining 
a  Satisfactoiy  Milk  Market.  '  Fred  H.  Soxauer. 
president  of  the  Dairymen  s  League.  Incorporated. 
New  York,  will  give  the  final  talk  of  the  afternoon 
program.  His  subject  is,  "Sejvico  to  Membership 
and  its  Relationship  to  the  City  Markets."  .-V  gen- 
eral discussion  will  fidlow. 

The  first  aiul  sctond  days  of  the  lnstit»Ue  will  be 
devottd  to  the  marketing  of  fmits  and  Vegetables, 
aiui  poultry  and  eggs  respectively.  The  final  day  s 
))rogram,  in  which  members  of  the  New  Jei.-<ev 
State  Feed  Dealers'  Association  will  partitipaie. 
will  deal  with  business  nielhods  of  pui chasing  aiiu 
selling  farm  supplies. 
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John  Imherlay^  Trustee 


THE  president  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank  of  Brierly  looked  worried. 
He  was  seated  in  the  president's  room  at 
the  bank,  comparing  certain  statements  which  had 
been  handed  to  him  by  one  of  the  clerks.  There 
was  a  mistake  in  the  record  of  the  day's  business; 
the  cash  would  not  balance. 

The  discrepancy  was  less  than  a  dollar,  but  It 
had  been  a  rule  of  the  bank  for  thirty  years  that 
the  cash  should  equal  the  balance  shown  by  the 
books,  to  a  cent,  at  the  close  of  business  each  day. 
The  clerical  force  still  retained  a  vivid  recollection 
of  a  certain  occasion,  less  than  a  year  back,  when 
the  president  kept  them  at  the  bank  for  two  nights 
in  succession  to  ferret  out  an  apparent  discrepancy 
of  forty-three  cents.  Therefore,  since  it  was  nearly 
closing  time,  and  since  it  was  a  particularly  fine 
June  day.  the  young  men  were  working  with  a  will 
to  find  and  correct  the  error  that  some  one  had 
made. 

It  was  not  wholly  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  ac- 
counts, however,  that  caused  the  look  of  anxiety 
on  John  Imberlay's  face.  Nor  was  it  the  recent 
break  in  the  market,  a  break  that  had  sent  the 
prices  of  stocks  tumbling  to  an  alarming  level, 
with  bonds  following  closely  at  their  heels.  For 
the  stability  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  was  not  depend- 
ent on  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  values  of 
securities,  no  matter  to  what  extreme  the  pendu- 
lum might  swing.  It  was  recognized  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  prosperous,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  conservative  financial  institu- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  state.  To  hold  a  block 
of  its  stock,  and  to  participate  in  its  hand.some 
semi-annual  dividends,  was  considered  a  mark  not 
only  of  respectability,  but  of  prosperity  as  well. 

And  no  one  evw  denied  that  the  great  success 
and  the  high  standing  of  the  bank  were  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  tireless  energy,  the  strict  in- 
tegrity, the  .sound  busine.ss  methods  and  good  judg- 
ment of  its  president,  John  Imberlay.  Yet  he  had 
none  of  the  elements  of  popularity.  He  had  never 
been  "hail  fellow  well  met"  with  any  one.  He  was 
dignified  and  reserved  in  manner,  coolly  precise  in 
all  business  transactions;  he  never  asked  favors, 
he  seldom  granted  them.  Yet  he  had  the  respect 
and  the  goodwill  of  the  entire  community. 

Doubtless  one  cause  of  the  president's  anxiety 
on  this  particular  afternoon  was  the  fact  that 
the  receiving  teller  was  about  to  leave  the  em- 
ployment of  the  bank  to  take  a  more  responsible 
and  a  more  lucrative  position  in  a  larger  city. 
Thus  Stewart,  the  head  bookkeeper,  was  in  the 
line  of  promotion;  and  although  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  Stewart's  remarkable  quickness  and 
accuracy  in  figures,  his  qualifications  for  window 
service,  a  position  which  brought  him  into  direct 
and  continuous  contact  with  the  customers  of  the 
bank,   were  yet  to  be  tested. 

Moreover,  the  president  had  before  him,  on  his 
de.sk.  a  set  of  account-books  labeled  "John  Imber- 
lay. Trustee."  And  the  employes  of  the  bank  had 
olten  noticed  and  remarked  upon  the  fact  that 
w  henever  he  examined  these  books  the  troubled 
look   came  into  his  face.    No  one  knew  why. 

INDEED,  no  one  could  give  any  explanation  of 
the  trust  under  which  John  Imberlay  was  acting 
as  trustee.  All  that  was  known  was  that  there 
was  a  large  tnist  fund,  that  it  was  kept  invested 
in  a  variety  of  securities,  and  that  the  books  con- 
taining the  records  and  accounts  of  the  transac- 
tions, as  well  as  the  bank  accoimt  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  trustee,  were  kept  with  the  most 
s(  rupulous  care.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries imder  it,  were  matters  of  which  John 
Imberlay  alone  appeared  to  have  any  knowledge. 
The  president's  examination  of  the  statement  he 
held  in  his  hands  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  clerk. 

"Mrs.  Leighton  and  her  son  of  Bioad  Valley 
are  here,  and  would  like  to  see  you,  sir,"  the 
clerk   said. 

Mr.  Imberlay  did  not  look  up  from  the  paper 
he  was  studying.  "Say  that  I'm  too  busy  to  see 
any  one  this  afternoon,"  he  replied. 

"Veiy  well,  sir." 

But  before  the  clerk  was  fairly  through  the 
doorway  the  president  called  him  bark. 

"One  moment.  William.  Who  do  you  s,iy  it  !;< 
that  wants  to  see  me?" 

"Mrs.    Leighton,   .sir,    of   Broad    Valley.  " 

"Is  she  the  widow  of  George  Leighton,  who  re- 
cently divi?  " 

"Yes.  sir." 

"And  the  tiust  holds  n  mortgage  against  the 
place?" 

"Yes,  sir.  she's  the  one.  I  know  them  very  well. 
I  belong  over  in  that  country,  you  know." 

"Well,  show  them  in.    I'll  see  what  they  want." 

Mr.  Imberlay  laid  his  paper  on  the  desk,  rcmov- 
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ed  his  eye-glasses,  and  leaned  wearily  back  in 
his  chair.  A  moment  later  Mrs.  Leighton,  accom- 
panied by  her  son  Robert,  entered  the  room.  She 
was  not  an  old  woman,  bift  toil,  anxiety  and  sor- 
row had  bent  her  shoulders,  furrowed  her  face  and 
saddened  her  eyes.  As  for  the  boy,  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  and  a  cripple.  His  right  foot  hung  limp 
and  almost  helpless,  and  he  walked  heavily  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  In  other  respects  he  was  well- 
formed  and  robust,  and  his  face  showed  marked 
intelligence  and  manliness.  Both  mother  and  son 
felt  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
the  banker,  and  there  was  no  effort  on  his  part  to 
relieve  them  in  any  way  of  their  embarrassment. 

Finally  Mrs.  Leighton  managed  to  state  the 
object  of  their  visit.  "We  have  come,"  she  said, 
"to  see  about  the  mortgage.  You  know  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton is  dead." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  replied  the  banker,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  expression  on  his  face. 

"And, "  continued  Mrs.  Leighton,  after  a  pause, 
"the  Interest  on  the  mortgage  has  now  been  due 
for  a  long  time." 

"Yes,  for  more  than  a  year." 

"Well,  Mr.  Leighton  couldn't  pay  anything  last 
year.  He  wrote  you.  Expenses  were  very  heavy, 
and  of  course  he  was  unable  to  work." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  It,  madam,  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  which  you  can  hardly  hold  me  or  the 
trust  responsible." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  certainly  not.  But  we  thought  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  you  might  be  willing  to 
give  us  a  little  more  time." 

"I  do  not  see  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  warrant  me  in  making  another  extension 
of  time  for  the  payment  of  interest  due.  As  I 
wrote  you  last  week,  slckne.ss  cannot  alter  figures, 
nor  can  death  stop  the  accumulation  of  interest." 

"I  know,  sir;  and  we  are  anxious  to  pay  all 
that  is  due.  We  intend  to  do  everything  possible 
to  raise  the  money.  We  could  provide  In  some 
way  for  the  loose  debts  if  we  could  only  have  a 
little  more  time  on  this  mortgage.  Just  a  few 
months,  maybe.  We  shall  sell  the  hay  In  July, 
and  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the 
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A  CONSTRlCXnE  GAME 

A  CRIBBAGE  panie  with  Andrew  Gilo  has  many 
**•  features  worth  the  while,  for  we  have  many 
things  to  say  that  smack  of  business  as  we  play. 
"Yes,"  he  will  say,  "a  pair  Is  two  -How  does  your 
barley  seem  to  do? — a  run  or  three,  a  double  run — 
And  hows  the  harvest,  are  you  done?  -yes,  fifteen- 
four,  and  fifteen-six — And,  are  you  buying  any 
thicks?-  ah,  flfteen-eipht  and  fifteen-ten— I  am  not 
hiring  any  men.  the  older  boys  are  helping  me — say, 
here's  another  run  of  three. 

I'll  thresh  the  Durum  from  the  stack— ah,  peg  up 
two.  you  turned  the  jack-  I'm  sure  the  heaves  colts 
used  to  have  could  have  been  cured  by  Jeppard'a 
salve-  four  runs  of  three  Is  twelve,  I  guos.o.  a  dol- 
lar-forty, more  or  less,  is  what  a  farmer  should  re- 
ceive for  wheat,  I  honestly  believe  three  of  a  kind 
make.s  .qix,  by  jin^.-  just  what  I  want.  You  turned 
the  Uinji  I'm  Roinp  In  for  dairy  stuff,  grain  farm- 
ing doesn't  yield  enough  there,  fifteen  two  and  fif- 
teen-four, a  pair,  1  see,  but  nothing  more  they've 
brought  mo  out  for  township  clerk,  not  knowing 
how  I  hate  to  work  there's  fifteen-.-ix  and  flfteen- 
eijrht  -by  jove.  I  fear  it's  getting  late!  " 

Yes,  cribbape  with  pood  Ami  row  Gilo  is  always 
doubly  worth  the  while  for  wo  don't  play  for  life 
Jind  death  with  blood-shot  eyes  and  butofl  breath, 
wo  play  to  hijvo  a  bit  to  do  while  v.t  l;ilk  all  our 
probloms  throuch.  We  mix  our  flu.^hos  with  oui 
«f)W.';,  oiu-  fiftcon-.sixcs  with  our  pUiw.s.  wo  stir  up 
nros,  (juoon-i  and  kinus  witli  chickens-,  phinis  nm) 
oth«'r  thinps;  tho  points  wo  make,  I  swear  by  Joup, 
wo  oftenliiMos  for:  ft  to  peg,  we  novor  know  ju.«t 
whoio  wore  at,  who's  donl  it  Is,  and  thtnss  like 
that,-  for  oriors  me  not  classed  as  sins  and  no  one 
cares  a  whooji  who  wins! 


Interest.    And  we  do  so  want  to  .save  the  ola 
we've  lived  on  it  eighteen  years. " 

In  spite  of  her  resolution  to  hold  herself  in  cheJ 
tears  gathered  in  the  widow's  eyes,  and  the  hai 
kerchief   which    she    had    been    nervously  fold 
and  unfolding  as  she  talked  was  now  put  to 
task  of  wiping  them  away. 

If  there   was  anything  John   Imberlay  dislilJ 
it  was  to  see  a  woman  shed  tears.    He  turned  i 
patiently   to  his   desk   and   picked  up  one  of 
papers  lying  before  him. 

"I  can't  help  all  that,  Mrs.  Leighton,"  he 
shortly.    "As  I  have  already  written  you,  thisi 
purely  a  business   transaction;    and  while,  as 
individual,  I  might  be  inclined  to  sympathize ' 
you,  and  to  grant  the  extension  you  ask  for,  aj 
trustee  I  must  consider  my  duty  to  the  trust 
view  of  Mr.   Lelghton's  Illness  and  death,  I  hJ 
waited  for  more  than  a  year  for  the  payraentl 
interest  due.    I  have  been  more  lenient  than  1 1 
any  right   to  be.    I  feel   that  I  must  not  go 
farther  in  that  direction.    And  I  may  as  well  i 
to  you  plainly  that  if  the  interest  now  due  is  i 
paid  without  further  delay,  I  shall  be  obliged  I 
foreclose  the  mortgage." 

The  widow,  weeping  softly,  did  not  reply, 
her  son  spoke  up:  "Then  we  are  to  understand! 
If  the  Interest  due  is  not  paid  at  once  the  pit 
will  be  sold?" 

"That  Is  practically  the  situation, "  said  the  1 
er,  coldly. 

"That  will  be  two  years'  interest  at  sue  per  c^ 
on  two  thousand  dollars?" 

"Exactly." 

Robert  turned  to  his  mother.  "We  can't  ral 
it,"  he  said,  "It  will  be  two  hundred  and  fol 
dollars.  It  would  take  a  year,  maybe  two  ye^ 
for  the  place  to  earn  that  much  money  for 
after  we've  had  our  living  from  It.  I  guess  i| 
have  to  go,  mother.  You  see,"  he  continued, ; 
addressing  the  banker,  "I  can't  work  much  on  1 
farm  myself,  on  account  of  my  lameness,  and  I 
my  brother,  is  only  ten  years  old.  And  when ; 
have  to  hire  all  your  work  done,  there's  no  mod 
in  farming." 

IT  occurred   to  the  banker  that   this  boy  ta 
very  sensibly  for  one  of  his  years. 

"And  since  you  cannot  work  on  the  farm,"] 
inquired,  "what  do  you  intend  to  do  for  a  living 

"I   shall   take   the   examination   for  a  teachej 
crrtlficate  this  month,"  was  the  prompt  reply. ' 
try  to  get  a  district  school  In  the  fall. " 

"And  how  much  will  that  pay  you?" 

"Oh,  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
haps,  during  the  winter." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  pass  the  examination 

"I  believe  so.  I  was  graduated  from  the  Br{^ 
Valley  High  School  this  spring." 

It  was  a  strange  turn  the  conversation  was' 
Ing.    A  kindly  and  unusual  Interest  w  !s  manifl 
In  the  banker's  face.    The  widow,  too.  had  drr 
her  tears,  and  a  look  of  motherly  pride  dwelt j 
her  eyes  as  she  said: 

"He  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Mi.  IrnberU 
and  took  the  Wagner  mathematical  prize  be.sidej 

"Indeed!  That  was  a  very  creditable  thing  I 
hira  to  do,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes,  and  Robert  is  such  a  good  boy.  too!" 

"Mother!"    The   boy's   face    was    rd   with 
fusion.    It   embarrassed   him    to   havi    hi.-s  virt^ 
paraded  in  this  way  in  his  presence.      What 
all  this  to  do  with  the  mortgage  ?    It  i.-  c\enr 
we  can't  pay  the  interest,  much  les.s  nny  partj 
the  principal.   We  must  either  sell  the  tiacoor.i 
it.    We--"    A  thought  came  to  him.  and  he  turi 
t<i  the  banker  with  a  question. 

"Mr.  Imberlay,  if  I  .should  turn  in  to  y'l  ("if"' 
of  the  salary  I  .shall  receive  for  teachiiijr.  as  'J 
and  as  often  as  I  receive  it,  coidd  you  could 
hold  the  matter  open  for  a  time?" 

The  look  of  interest  died  out  of  the  banh^ 
face,  and  the  old,  stern  expression  came  back. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "that  would  be  only  an  ann^ 
ance." 

"Suppose  I  should  turn  over  two-thirds  of  "j 

"It  wouldn't  do." 

"All  of  it,  then." 

"I  tell  you  1  have  but  one  proposiD-n  to  mi 
to  you.  All  the  interest  due  must  bo  pud  ^■' j 
ton  day=,  or  I  ;hall  proceed  to  forecl.'r.'  the  i"*^ 
jrage  and  sell   the  farm." 

The   b'lPker   turned   to   his  dosk  nn  !  p';''<*;'M 
his  paper.*,  as  if  to  irulicate  that  the  '"''  '^"'"i ,|| 
nt  an  cud.    The  widow  had  a^:\\n  tp'^'ii  '^'' |*|^,j, 
and   luifolding   her   handkerchief,   and   "i'' 
distress  deepened  in  her  eyes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Farm  Home  . 


In  Vogue  Today 

*V0  veiy  large,  plump  women  attracted  my 
attention   one   day  this   week   while   I  was 
lunching  in  a  restaurant.    One  of  the  wom- 
morea  bright  green  gown  that  would  be  noticed 
matter  who  wore  it.    The  other  woman  wore  a 
patterned  affair  with  much  lace  at  the  neck 
jud  several    strings    of    pearls    draped    over    her 

Uish  some  one  could  explain  to  me  why  large 
Len  do  not  realize  that  high  colors  and  large 
."eras  arc  not  for  them.    There  are  lovely  ma- 
Uls  in  darker  tones  and,  if  one  must  have  pat- . 
Led  stuff,   there    are    small,    inconspicuous    de- 

^'rhap:;  vou  recall  the  advice  of  a  world-famous 
Buturier  to  a  stout  woman  who  had  come  to  hira 
brhelp;  '".Vhen  God  made  the  butterflies  He  dress- 
i\h(m  in  Roigeous  colors  but  when  He  made  the 
ifphant  He  gave  him  a  coat  of  neutral  gray." 
I  Gay  colors  .stand  out—  one  looks  the  second  and 
liird  time.  The  silhouette  is  noticeable  and,  in  the 
tii  if  .ionv-  advancing  colors.  It  ap- 
i:.=  larger  than  It  really  Is.    This  Is 
1  right  if  you  happen  to  be  a  "  but- 
fly."    But    the    lady    In    the    green 
rtsswas  not.  by  any  stretch  of  the 
igination.     a     butterfly,     and     she 
^kowed  lack  of  good  taste  In  select- 
j  5uch  a  costume. 

I  Colors  are  delightful   this  fall   and 

darker   the    green,    or    wine,    or 

ro«Ti  you  choose,   the   smarter  you 

be.    Black    is   better    than    ever 

(fore.   The    report   of   a    large    silk 

shows  that  sales  of  black  out- 

nber  sales  of  all  other  colors  put 

[ether. 

t  Short  skirts    still    are    noticeable. 

tK  was  an   excuse  for  them  last 

I  when  the  longer  skirts  unexpect- 

came   into    vogue,    but    after   a 

it  does   seem    as    though   hems 

»uld  come  well   down   on   the   calf. 

Uoman  with  any  Ingenuity  should 

!»ble  to  "let  down"  and  bring  up- 

>-late  last  season's  dresses.    If  you 

lie  your  own  clothes  you  have  the 

stage  nf  left-over  pieces,  and  you 

I  not  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring 

texork  done.  -  By  Catharine  Grlebel, 

atension  Service  Clothing  Specialist. 

O 

Tea  Brewing  an  Art 

>PX\VI.\G  a  social  cup  of  tea  is  an 

srt  unknown  to  many  hou-sewives. 

''•'Me  the  umount  of  tea  to  u.se  will 

*!?fnd  on   the   individual's    taste,    C. 

Hutchinson,  tea  examiner  statlon- 

' «  New  York  City  for  the  Federal 

food  and  Drug  Administration,  says 

»t  about  a  teaspoonful  to  the  cup 

''good  average.  Boiling  water  mtist 

^Med  or  the  leaves  will  not  open  fully  and  impart 

"Tfuli  strength  and  flavor  to  the  beverage.    But 

'  should  never  be  boiled  nor  should  the  leaves 

1  in  tho  water  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes, 

'liu  opinion. 

I  *"  'srthenware  pot  should  be  used,  and  after 
I*  leaves  have   steeped   Ave   or   six    minutes   the 
»r  .shoiild  be  poured  into  another  container,  or 
■  » tea  ball  is  used  It  can  be  removed. 


silts  for  the  eyes  and  nose.  Binder  twine  may  be 
opened  Into  threads  and  run  In  and  out  of  the  bag 
for  heavy  whiskers.  Quite  grown-up  children  have 
masked  in  this  get-up  and  had  wonderful  good 
times. 


Unlock  and  dust  the  dear  old  phonograph,  hunt 
up  the  marches  and  liveliest  favorites.  With  a 
march  playing  and  the  very  cleverest  person  pres- 
ent as  leader,  start  oft  your  party  with  "Follow 
the  Leader."  Among  the  wild  things  you  might  be 
asked  to  do  are:  creep  noLselessly  on  all  fours,  hop 
on  one  foot,  skate  over  a  slippery  place  previously 
arranged,  climb  over  a  rickety  ladder,  imitate  a 
black  cat  (crouching  and  springing)  imitate  wild 
witches  riding  across  the  sky,  shake  hands  with  a 
ghost  who  wears  a  slippery  wet  rubber  glove,  etc., 
etc.    Dim  lights  increase  the  frolic. 


For  your  party,  no  place  adds  such  merriment 
as  the  bam  floor,  the  spacy  attic  or  the  open 
stretch  of  a  country  cellar.  All  storage  can  be 
pushed  back  fur  the  evening  and  well  hidden  with 


Attractive  Curtains 

Ir  is  sometimes  a  problem  to  curtain  short  win- 
dows in  a  small  living-room  successfully,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  bookcases  or  radiators  under 
any  of  the  windows.  One  fixture  or  built-in  piece 
more  or  less  determines  the  length  of  all  the  cur- 
tains in  the  room.  The  problem  has  been  pleasing- 
ly met  in  this  living-room  photographed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  .S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Both  glass  curtains  and  side 
draperies  are  carried  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  win- 
dow casing,  but  the  overdraperies  are  sllght'y 
looped  back  to  make  the  effect  less  severe.  The 
Inner  edge  of  these  draperies  Is  kept  as  straight 
as  possible,  parallel  with  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
window. 

As  the  celling  of  the  room  is  low  and  the  win- 
dows short,  no  valance  should  be  used  with  these 
curtains.  Vertical  lines  give  height  to  the  room, 
not  only  in  the  curtains  themselves,  but  also 
through  the  uj)  and  down  edges  of  the  books,  the 
tall  candlestick,  and  even  the  sections  of  the 
radiator  under  the  second  window. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  of  plain 
creamy  tan  paper,  so  it  is  suitable  to 
Introduce  some  color  and  pattern  in 
the  curtains.  Rayon  damask  was  se- 
lected for  the  overdraperies,  and 
sheer  marquisette  for  the  glass  cur- 
tains. The  latter  are  made  with  a 
casing  for  the  rod  and  a  one-Inch 
heading.  Fulness  in  the  outer  cur- 
tains Is  laid  In  pinch  pleats  and  at- 
tached to  the  rod  by  means  of  hooks 
on  the  under  side.  One  advantage  of 
making  the  glass  curtains  as  long  as 
the  other  pair,  reaching  below  the 
window  sill.  Is  that  they  do  not  blow 
out  so  readily  when  the  window  is 
open. 


K 


Timely  Tips 

Cleaning   Windows 

ITCHEN   windows   seem   to   need 


If  your  U\ing-roonifi  need  new  rurtuins,  read  carefully  the  accompanying 

Htory    for    •niggentions. 


l^alk  with  Wistful  Witches 

^Ujrywhere   we   see  evidences  of   that 


'Hai 
for 


icnveon  season,   and  we  offer  a  few  tricks 
I*, ,.   ^"'"'  party  or  the  family  dinner  when  fun 

|»<iiild  preside. 

*      *      # 

-i  """^^  "lake  the  very  gayest  of  candle  sticks, 
*re  espocially  decorative  if  you  buy  black  can- 
^^  burn  in  them. 


'[  °'  """ange  juice  add  color  to  the  menu  and 
C"  f  1.^  most  refreshing.  Use  straws  to  drink  It— 
^*  ""ore  fun. 


For 


the  kiddies  party,  provide  blackened  paper 
w  each  youngster  to  wear.    Faces  may  be 


«hed 


using  orange  chalk  or  crayon,  and  cut 


coin  stalks  further  bedecked  with  gay  pumpkins 
from  which  grin  the  weird  faces  of  Jack  O'- 
Lantems. 

Be  sure  to  bob  for  apples  some  time  during  the 
event.  Even  if  you  are  carefvd  about  the  little  tots' 
heads  and  object  to  the  usual  "ducking"  that  goes 
with  this  game,  let  these  kiddies  have  long  spears 
(hat  pins)  to  do  their  bobbing. 

Ot        iK        * 

Decorate  the  table  with  your  old  iron  kettle  or 
dutch  oven  for  the  centerpiece.  It  makes  a  flne 
"witches  cauldron  "  If  perched  on  an  autumn  bed 
of  woodsy  twigs.  Burning  incense  in  the  kettle 
adds  weird  charm  as  well  as  spooky  fragrance  en- 
joyed by  old  and  yoimg.  Dre.ss  a  few  tall  clothes 
pins  In  black  crepe  paper  frocks  and  you  have 
good  witches  to  perch  here  and  there  among  the 
t'vlgs  extending  out  from  the  kettle. 

*         ;;:        if 

The  "Black  Magic"  cake  may  be  ju.st  your  fa- 
vorite recipe  for  white  cake.  Add  to  the  poured 
batter  square  of  melted  chocolate  just  bofore 
baking.  Add  this  in  drops  here  and  there,  and  into 
each  slip  the  tokens  that  charm.  Wrap  very  se- 
curely In  waxed  paper  the  usual  "signs"  a  penny 
for  wealth,  a  button  for  single  bles.«edness.  ring 
for  wedded  bliss,  thimble  for  old  maid,  key  for 
happy  trip,  etc.  Ice  the  cake  with  orange  icing  and 
decorate  with  a  Halloween  face  made  with  licorice 
candles.  These  same  candles  may  be  used  to  put 
a  jolly  face  on  the  ice  cream  or  salad. 

Gertrude  S.  Stewart. 


and  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  time  for  the 
work  If  they  are  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  I  keep  a  good-sized 
chamois,  and  wringing  it  out  of  warm 
water  go  over  one  window.  Then 
change  the  water,  wash  out  my 
chamois,  wring  It  as  dry  as  possible 
and  wash  the  second.  The  work  take  i 
only  a  few  minutes  and  the  windows 
are  clear  and  bright.  Ask  any  garage 
man  how  he  washes  the  windows  of 
cars,  giving  them  the  clearness  and 
lustre  that  you  admire,  and  he  will 
tell  you  he  uses  only  warm  water  and 
a  chamois. 

Kffiiiency  In  Cake  Making 


Instead  of  trying  to  remember  a  dozen  different 
cake  recipes,  when  you  have  one  that  you  can  de- 
pend on  to  rise  to  feathery  lightness  and  stay  light, 
pin  your  faith  to  it.  Then  vary  it  by  using  differ- 
ent flavorings,  a  little  cocoa  or  a  sea.soning  of 
spice.  U.se  layer  pans  instead  of  a  loaf  tin  occa- 
sionally and  vary  the  delicious  fillings.  The  real 
secret  of  cake  making  seems  to  lie  in  thorough 
l.lendlng  of  fat  and  sugar,  I'aithful  beating  of  eggs 
and  the  continued  use  of  one  kind  of  flour  as  well 
as  good  leavening.  L.   M.   Thornton. 

—  O 

Toast  Dishes  Are  Wholesome 


1     gr.i 


iST    dishes    are    especially    wholesome    for 
rowing    children    because    they    are    energy 

producing.     The    following    are    delicious    ways    of 

serving  toast : 

French    Toa-I 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  milk,  slices  of  bread,  one  tea- 
spoon of  .salt.  Beat  eggs  slightly  and  add  milk 
and  s<»It.  Dip  the  bread  into  this  ml.xture  and  saute 
a  f^oldi'n  brown  in  butter. 

>Io<*k  .\lnuinds 

Cut  .stale  bread  Into  one-quarter-inch  slices; 
-ti.Tpc  with  a  small  cookie  cutter  into  almond  shap- 
<<l  pieces.  Brush  with  melted  butter  and  brown 
slowiy  in  oven.   Serve  in  soups. 
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TWO      H  E  LP  E  R  S  44  INSTE  A  D    OF    O  N  E  j4  I  N    EVERY     BAR^^ 

FELS-NAPTHA  BRINGS 

EXTRA  HELP  TO  EVERY 

SOAP-AND-WATER  JOB 


WrEKLY  WASHING  Of  daily  household 
cleaning — there  isn't  a  single  soap-and- 
water  task  that  can't  be  done  easier  and 
quicker  with  the  aid  of  Fels-Naptha. 

Just  smell  a  Fels-Naptha  bar — and 
vou'II  know  why.  There's  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha— your  nose  proves  it. 
Plenty  of  naptha  combined  with  good 
golden  soap.  So  you  get  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  And  working  together, 
they  give  you  extra  help  that  loosens 
the  most  ■stubborn  dirt  and  washes  it 
away  without  hard  rubbing. 

In  tub  or  machine;  hot,  lukewarm  or 
even  cool  water;  and  whether  you  soak 
or  boil  your  clothes,  Fels-Naptha  works 
splendidly — bringing  you  fresh,  sweet, 
clean  home-washed  clothes.  Try  it  for 
household  cleaning,  too.  It's  gentle  to 
hands.  For  it  loosens  dirt   so   quickly 


that  it  gets  them  out  of  »ater  sooner. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Fels-Nlptha  to- 
day and  get  a  real  washday  bargain.  A 
bargain  that  brings  yuu  not  more  soap, 
but  more  help.  Extra  help  that   saves 


SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  laundry  soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dent.  7-10-25. 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


[  Cnticura  Soap  \\ 

,    Mother's  Favorite  for    , , 
All  the  Family 

frn>»  2.'<*.    Sarrtpli.  fr*«». 
Addrpsi:  -Cntlcan,"  Dipt  16B,  Mkldea,  MtM.     '  > 

9f  ■4»»j>»»^*^»»li-^<^«<t»'gt«.«A«>»i*^ 


Antisciiiii-         Japanese 

Oil    ••ftc-ii    Jirciiks    MP    a 

cold    III    ^4    tn   4k    lixiir". 

For     html     rold-.      hrnj- 

rhitlH,    iiihnle  viti,»»rs.     Kor 

rhrst      fold.      KtTi'      Ihri.nt. 

OMnpMstirin.    riib    in    vit.irotm. 

Iv.      4<)     Yearn     SiuicHs.      Al 
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LET    US    TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SfcM)   FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

S64  Lyrll  \vf nue  Korbrsirr,  N,  Y. 


Kow  to  keepWannJnZpro  vreather 
a1^-^^^5=^=5^     KNIT 

•••.  WlS.  nki.  Off.  SLIP 

Tou  don't  }\%tf  to  bundle 
up  like  an  f^ktoia  ta  kwp 
«.rio   Ihli   wlntrr. 

A  light  weight.  fm«rl  Bi- 
ting. Indcrs  FIgurfIt  Knit 
Bli»  giTrt  you  all  the  nrarmtll 
you  nied,  «vca  la  the  coMut 
KiathiT. 

For  iBdrrt  la  knltt«d  br  ■ 
•prrlal  prorrsi  that  ke«p« 
K'arm^h    io  and  cold  out, 

Aiid  you  ran  irrar  II  OS- 
drrnrath  your  nlraat  frocka. 

Kor  IndiTa  neTer  annoya  yoa 
br  bunching  bttwrrn  your 
kni^t  or  tiding  up  around 
I.)ur  hlpj.  Tha  pateotad 
bonier   prrvcntt    that. 

And  tb«  shoulder  atrapt 
•tar  up.  ilwayi.  They'to 
KTA-t'PS  (ound  only  oo 
Indera. 

Indrri  Is  mad*  In  a  wid* 
Tarlciy  of  faJt  eolor  coin- 
l>:naliani.  All  wool.  »ool  and 
rajon,  wool  and  rofton,  aHo 
rotton.  Kutj  to  launder  wltij- 
out   Irnnlng. 

At  your  farnflte  jforf.  Par 
v^uitn,  aUu'j,  chllOrm. 

InJera  fityle  FottU 
rr  Ai'o.  s^  in  color 
"■nt  FREE.  PUaau 
mrvtion  dealer't 
name  and  addret^ 


INDERA  MILLS  Ca 
WioitoB-S«!ea,  N.  C 


Conservative  buyers 


THE  .V.MERICAX  FARMER  Is  aluay,  in  fhr  niarkot.  So'«  l.ls  wife. 
Th..  onllri.  f;,ml  J.  In  fact.  I>ad  for  mH-ds,  f..rtlU/.,.rs,  niaclilnerv. 
Mother  lor  furnltiir.-,  hoii^vholil  supplies.  .lack  i.iav  need  a  l.lcvole  or 
rifle.  And  > on  know  how  the  iiiodcrn  farni-ulrl  likis  to  be  up  to  date 
In  everything.    A  thousand  and  one  needs  arlw  on  the  uvcruec  farm. 

Farm-fatherft,  however,  are  conservative  huvers.  Thev  don't 
purchane   thlnR^   haphazardly.    They   make  us.-   of  "every  oppirtunlty 

H    T     /n'*u  ."'"*V  *'">    "=*"♦•     t'«"«m>n   wnse    tellH'  them    which 
product  will  bring  the  most  lor  the  money  they  are  able  to  spend. 

Conservatinm  and  success  usually  run  parallel.  Manv  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  read  advertisements  printed  In  this  journal  Thev 
liave  learned  that  standard  jjoods  are  more  than  experiments-  th«t 
they  can  be  lM>ug:ht  with  confidence;  that  no  manufacturer 'could 
afTorrt   to   advertise  an   inferior   product  consistently. 

Advertised  merchandls«<  means  definite  savings.    Advertisements 

it  wm"c::i.^''\vh'*""""''  r'l  •'"•  **^"•' "  ♦■'"'  •»••  ^■''^- »""  ^ow  much 

it  will  cost.    When  you  find  yourself  in  need  of  a  pair  of  boots    an 

«n5"';'H\r\.'!.*"V'Ti!"> ••'""«'-»•"■'*  "P  >«»••  favSrite  farm  paper 
and  read  the  "ads."  They  will  tell  yon  what  you  can  iret  and  whit 
you  will  receive— before  you  jfet  It. 
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We  Canh  Have  Too\  Many  Vroc\ 


No.  6996.— Ladles'  drps.i.  Cut  In  flvp  slz- 
?.•«:  34,  36.  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bu!«t  me.H.s- 
I'.re.  A  3S-lii<h  size  requires  4'''»  yards  or 
;!9-inch  muteriiil.  Fur  rontra.^tiiiie  mafo- 
tmI  'i  jartl  of  39-ln(  h  material  rut  rros.s- 
wi.oe  is  required.    Price  1,5c  or  two  fur  li.lc. 

No.  6999.— Ladies'  dress  with  slender 
hip.'^.  Cut  In  eltrht  8ize.>»;  33.  40,  42,  44.  46. 
4S.  50  and  52  im  lies  bust  mea.sure.  A  46- 
iiich  size  requin-.-i  ,'')  yunl.-i  i>t  o',»-iii'h  ma- 
terial. For  rontra.'itinu  material  -'s  yard 
39  inches  wide  Is  reiiulred  cut  cro.xswiae. 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7(K)0.— LadiC!"  dre-y.  Cut  In  ."ix  .siz- 
es: .Tl.  36,  .^8.  10.  42  and  4  J  Inches  bu.st 
measure.  A  38-Inch  size  with  sleeves  and 
ti<-ve.stee  rerjnircs  4U  yards  of  39-inch 
material.  For  <oiitra«tlnu  uiateri.;!  ■;  yanl 
is  required  39  inches  wide.  Price  15c  or 
two   for  2hr. 

No.  67n.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  six  sizes: 
.11.  36.  38,  40,  12  and  41  Inches  bust  mea.sure. 
A  38-inch  size  requires  4''h  ynr.ls  of  39-Inch 
material.  For  contrastlni?  material  -,  yard 
3  inches  wide  i.s  loquirod  cut  crosswise. 
Price  15c  of  two  for  25r. 

No.  fi7o;(.— Girl.s'  dress.  Cut  in  foui-  sizes: 
2.  4.  6  and  «  years.  A  4-year  size  requires 
\'\  yard.s  of  35-inch  material.  To  faco 
collar  and  band  cuffs  with  contra.stlnR  ma- 
terial requires  '1  >;inl  of  3!>-ln<h  mate 
rial  cut  cn.sswise.    Price  15c  or  lw.>  for  254>. 

No.  7(t(i6.— Mls.se.s'  dress.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  16.  IS  and  20  years.  An  IS-ye.nr  size 
with  bolero  and  sleeves  In  wn.Jl  lenKtli 
requires  6'.  yards  39  inches  wide.  With 
sleeve  In  ',  length.  6^4  yards  will  be  re- 
quired. Without  bolero  nnd  sleeves.  i^\ 
yards  will  be  required.  Collar,  tie  ends, 
and  fa<lnir  f..r  .-Iceve  In  wrist  length  will 
require      ,     >!iid    i.f    contriistiuf.'    material 


Price  ISo  or  two  for  25<". 

No.  6584.— Girls'  dresj.  Cut  in  four  ."I* 
es:  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  A  1.' year  f\J> 
requires  2^4  yards  of  36-inch  iM:itcrial.  r'l 
collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  coiiin-^ltns  ™| 
terlal  "■>  yard  36  Inches  wide  i.^  require 
Price    15c   or   two   for   25c. 

No.  e.";."?,-.— Glrla'  dres.s.  Cut  in  f"iir  "'wj 
6,  8.  10  and  12  ye:its.  A  12-ye..r  .size  ref 
quires  2'h  yards  of  32-lnch  in:itorl:il.  tj 
Kelher  with ''i  yard  of  ciintia.«l;ii«  mitef'^ 
<ut  crosswise.    Price  1.5c  or  tw..  f'r  -»'■ 

No.  64,")2.— Girl.s'  dre.is.  Cut  in  (oiir  "'I 
es:  2.  4.  6  nnd  8  ye.irs.  A  6-:..:ir  •"'^'V,'''; 
<iulres  2-»  yards  of  32-lnch  niali Ti;il.  r'"^ 
iiiK's  of  rontrastlHR  materi.;!  "U  couai 
and  belt  and  cuffs  will  reoulic  ■%>'.''™,-i 
Inches  wide,  and  cut  cros.^wi.so.  Price  i'^ 
ro  two  for  25c.  ,  „ 

No.  66.5:j.— Girl.s'  dress.  Cut  in  feiir  flzeJ 
2.  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year  .siz-  ''"1"  ,' 
W  yards  of  35-itich  material.  J'""  ";''™ 
and  cuffs  of  cmtrastini;  nialeriiil  '1  >•" 
is  required  35  Inches  wide  ctit  i r.ii"-''«i-' 
Price  1,5c  or  two  for  2.5c. 

No.    (;2.'?9.— Girls'    dres.s    wilh    hlo.<mi''^| 
Cut   in  thiee  sizes:    2.   4  and  ti  >«■■"'■!:.  ^,,. 
year    size    requires    2'i    jurds    .'f   ■"'■'" 
material,    tofielher    with    '.    >i"'l    ',.'«. 
trastlnfr  material.    Price  15i   or  t«o  '"\-' 

No.  6731.— Girls'  dre:^s.  Cut  m  H*".  ''"l\, 
1.  2.  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  4-yc:,r  Mlf  ^ 
quires  2  1-3  yards  of  3.5-Inch  i" ''•'"'"■  .V 
finish  with  plaited  frills  requires  :"•  >'"|,_ 
T,  Inches  wide,  cut  crosswise.  1  "ce 
or  two  for  2.5<'. 

HOW  TO  o»nE« 

Write     plainly.     BivinR    pr'tt-m    mmi» 
end     size.      Address    Pattern    I'^'i'^'"'*,. 
Pennsvlvaiiiu     Farmer.     7.'Jiil     '"'''■■' 
Pittsburirh.   Pa. 
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Hints  for  Hometnakers 

A     LITTLE  raw  tomato  juice  is  ex- 

rV   cellent    for    removing    unsightly 

stains    from    the    hand.s,    caused    by 

paring  vegetables.    Lemon  juice   can 

toe  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

•     «     • 

If  your  gravies  refuse  to  brown 
properly,  add  a  teaspoon  of  burnt 
sugar  diluted  in  a  tablespoon  of  cold 
water.  You'll  be  surprised  by  the  de- 
lightful golden  brown  color. 
»     *     • 

No  medicine  can  take  the  place  of 
water  in  its  healthful  efifect  upon  the 
human  system.  At  least  one  glass  of 
water  for  every  fifteen  pounds  in 
weight  should  be  drunk  by  every 
adult  every  day. 


An  Old  Table  Transformed 

MY  success  in  rescuing  an  old 
table  (that  had  been  knocking 
alx)ut  the  place  for  years),  and  re- 
modeling it  (with  the  help  of  the 
"handy  man"  at  our  house)  into  a 
useful  and  good-looking  bit  of  fur- 
niture has  prompted  me  to  pass  along 
the   idea. 

I  wanted  a  desk  or  writing  table 
for  my  "very  own."  Could  the  old 
drop-leaf  table  be  made  presentable 
and  convenient?     Let  me  tell  you. 

The  wood  was  beautiful  dark  red 
cherry — cherry  is  one  of  the  smooth- 
ei5t.  easiest  woods  to  work  with,  at 
least  for  the  amateur. 

The  table  top  was  marred  but  we 
overcame  that  by  removing  it  and 
replacing  it  bottom-side  up.  During 
this  process  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fit  a  narrow  strip  in  the  center  for 
tables  of  this  style  do  not  project  over 
the  frame  at  the  sides  as  we  prefer- 
red. The  strip  may  be  taken  from  a 
leaf  if  the  leaves  are  oblong  and  will 
match  more  perfectly  than  wood 
from  another  source. 

When  the  opening  once  filled  by 
the  swinging  supports  for  leaves  was 
occupied  by  the  front  of  a  20x20-inch 
drawer  (wooden  knobs  from  the  five- 
and-ten  for  this)  and  the  whole  tab'e 
given  the  fine  finish  the  lovely  wood 
seemed  to  demand,  I  much  preferred 
it  to  the  ordinary  dersk. 

Now  it  stands,  satiny  and  ailsto- 
cratic-lookinj?  on  its  tall,  spindle  legs, 
under  the  light  in  the  living-room, 
holding  the  typewriter,  my  best  Biiile, 
the  late  magazines,  etc. — one  of  our 
best-liked  pieces  of  furniture. 

Perhaps  it  earned  this  restoration 
to  beauty  and  usefulness,  having  serv- 
ed well  as  a  dining  table  in  the  daj  s 
when   families  were  families. 

Mrs.   Mae   Sniith. 


I       Concernind  Curtains 

LIGHT  i.«!  an  enemy  of  curtains  just 
as  curtains  are  enemies  of  light, 
according  to  Beulah  Blackmore  of  the 
New  York  state  college  of  home  eco- 
nomics at  Cornell  University. 

Holes  which  appear  in  curtains 
and  drapes  during  laundering  are 
often  caused  by  light  instead  of  im- 
proper laundry  treatment.  The  ex- 
posed fabrics  of  curtain  materials 
gradually  break  dovs-n  and  the  cur- 
tains become  .40  tender  that  they  fall 
apart  when  they  are  washed. 

Rayon  or  .»:ilk  curt.iins  which  have 
been  attacked  by  light  are  most  eas- 
ily torn  when  wet  because  these  fibres 
become  especially  tender  in  water. 

To  determine  whether  a  curtain  has 
been  harmcl  by  light  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  curtain  may  bo 
compared.  I'sually  the  upper  section 
which  has  been  protected  from  light 
by  window  shades  is  far  stronger. 


"Not  one  poor  cake 
since  I  discovered  Calumet 


// 


And  here*s  the  secret . . . 
Calumet's  DOUBLE-ACTION 


Everywhere,  delighted  women  are  finding  our— 
Caliunet  makes  baking  success  easy  a»J  sure! 

The  secret? — it's  simple!  Calumet  acts  tuice,  not 
just  once.  And  this  remarkable  Double- .\ction  makes 
the  greatest  difference  in  baking.  It  adJs  to  your 
baking  a  touch  of  genius!  Special  lightness!  Extra 
delicacy  and  fineness  of  texture.  Such  unusual  per- 
fection that  you'll  enjoy  new  pride  in  everything 
you  bake. 

Calumet's yfrj;  action  begins  in  the  mixing  bowl. 
It  starts  the  leavening.  Then,  in  the  oven,  the  second 
action  begins.  It  continues  the  leavening.  Up!  .  .  . 
up! ...  it  keeps  raising  the  batter  and  holds  it  high 
and  light.  Cakes,  muffins,  quick  breads  bake  beauti- 
fully, even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  regulate 
your  oven  accurately. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to  be 
made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But  not  all 
arealike  in  their  action  nor  in  theamount  that  should 
be  used.  .\nd  not  all  will  give  you  equally  fine  results 
in  your  baking.  Calumet  is  scientifically  made  of 
exactly  the  right  ingredients,  in  exactly  the  right 
proportions  to  produce  perfect  leavening  action — 
Double- Action! 

Make  a  Calumet  cake  to-day.  Taste  it — compare! 
Then  you'll  know  why  Calumet  is  the  largest- 
selling  baking  powder  in  the  world.  Remember  to 
use  only  one  level  teaspoon  of  Cilumet  to  each  cup 
of  sifted  flour.  This  is  the  usual  Calumet  proportion 
and  should  be  followed  for  best  results — a  splendid 
economy  which  the  perfect  efficiency  of  C.ilumet's 
leaveningaction  makes  possible.  Send  for  the  wonder- 
ful new  Calumet  Baking  Book.  Mail  coupon  \0\V! 

CALUMET 


lit  ACTION        Snd  ACTION 

MAKE     THIS     TEST 

Katuralh ,  ufen  bakini,,)'>u can't 
see  how  Calumtt'  s  Double' Anion 
uorks  in  tide  the  doue^b  or  batter  to 
make  it  rite.  But,  By  making  this 
simple  demonstration  with  Calu- 
met Baking  Pouder  and  water  in  a 
glass,  >  ou  can  see  clearly  how  Calw 
met  acts  twice  ta  make  your  baking 
better.  Put  two  level  teaspoons  of 
Cilumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  tea- 
sfions  of  water,  stir  rapidly  five 
times  and  remive  the  spoon.  Tl* 
tiny ,  fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly, 
half  filing  the  glass.  This  ii  Calu- 
met's first  action — tlv  action  that 
Cilumet  specially  provides  to  taki 
place  in  the  mixing  bou  I  when  you 
add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredients. 
After  the  mi.xture  hat  entirely 
stopped  risivi^,  stand  the  glass  in  a 
pan  cf  hot  water  tn  the  stove.  In  a 
moment,  a  secofid  rising  will  start 
and  continue  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  This  it 
Calumet's  second  action — the  ac- 
tion that  Calutnet  holds  in  reserve 
t.i  take  place  in  tie  beat  of  your 
ovin.  Mak*  this  test  to-day.  See 
C^lumir's  Doohlc-.\ction  uhiili 
prttectt  your  laking  from  failure. 


The   Double -Acting 
Baking  Powder 


A  Product   of  General  Foods  Corporation 


Ot9,^r     -     -    -f>9'. 


FREE    NEW   CALUMET    BAKING  BOOK 


M\RIl>V  1\NB  PaRKBR  <         !•  F  1"  ."U 

C   o  Ciiunut  Baking  Piwder  Comp.iny,    Inc.) 
41(X)  Fillmore  Street,  Chicajjo,  111. 

Pii.ase»end  nic,  free,  a  copv  nf  the  new  Cilumet  Bikmi; 

Bt)ok. 

Same 


Street 
City  . 


State 

Fill  in  completelv  —print  name  anJ  address 


OiLUMEl 


••Ms-eo^i"' 


12     1 366) 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October  25.  1930 


Historical  Contest 

JUST  what  do  you  know  about  the 
history  of  your  country?  Here  is 
a  good  chance  to  find  out.  Last  year 
we  had  such  fun  finding  the  questions 
asked  in  the  Patriotic  Contest  and 
Bince  so  many  have  requested  that  we 
have  another,  here  is  the  first  list. 
Please  don't  ask  us  to  send  the  lists 
you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  miss. 
There  will  be  four  li.st.s  of  que.«!tions 
— one  appearing  each  week.  DO  NOT 
send  in  your  lists  until  the  final  one 
appears.  However,  clip  out  the  list 
of  questions  each  week,  write  the 
answers  in  neatly  and  keep  them  care- 
fully until  the  final  list  appears. 


1.  Who    ■wan    the    flr.st    white    i-hild 
bom  on  the  American  continent  ? 


2.  How  old  wua  George  Washington 
when  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 


3.  Give  the  month,  day  and  year  he 
was  appointed. 


4.  How  long  did  it  tal«e  Lindberph 
to  fly  from  New  Yorli  to  Parl.-i 
without  a  stop? 


.">.  Give  the  month  and  the  year 
when  he  made  thif?  memorablo 
trip. 


«.  What    pre.sident    wa?   ciiMed    "Olfl 
RotiKh  and   Ready?" 


7.  Who   is   often   spolten   of  .I.'*   'Our 
I'nhappie.st    President  ?" 


Keep   tliif"   list    until    the   llnal    ll.<!t 
is  printed. 


Winners  at  Round-Up 

THE  Highland  Four-H  Baby  Beef 
Club  of  Cambria  county  finished 
Its  year's  activity  in  a  round-up  show 
and  sale  held  on  the  Cambria  Courty 
Fair  Grounds. 

There  were  26  boys  and  girls  in 
this  club  and  all  were  on  deck  to  show 
and  sell  their  calves.  The  baby  beeves, 
consisting  of  25  Herefords  and  one 
Shorthorn,  were  the  best  ever  fed 
by  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  county. 

John  Pryce  of  Ebensburg  showed 
the  grand  champion  calf.  This  ani- 
mal was  picked,  nicely  finished  and 
smooth  and  made  a  gain  of  exactly 
two  pounds  a  day  for  the  320-day 
feeding  period.  John  not  only  showed 
the  grand  champion  but  it  took  first 
place  in  the  final  placing  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Three  other  calves  fed  by 
Marguerite  Pryce,  Gene  Wissinger 
nnd  Charlotte  Davis  gained  more  than 
an  aveiage  of  two  pounds  a  day. 

In  the  final  placings  John  Pryce 
won  first,  hi.s  sister  Marguerite  Pryce 
won  second.  Prizes  then  followed  in 
order:  Robert  Griflfith,  Betty  Bum- 
bord,  Anna  Hughes,  Richard  Davis, 
Roger  Hushes,  Alice  Jones,  Gene 
Wissinger  and  Charlotte  Davis. 

The  prices  they  received  were  what 
one  would  expect  imder  the  present 
conditions  of  the   beef  market.    The 


Young  People 


grand  champion  brought  $15.50  per 
cwt.  The  lowest  price  any  one  re- 
ceived was  $12  per  cwt.  The  calves 
were  bought  by  buyers  from  Altoona 
and  Johnstown. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  winners  before  a  large 
group  of  parents  and  friends  who 
gathered  in  the  big  arena  for  the  oc- 
casion. To  the  boys  and  girls  he  said: 
"We  must  be  good  merchants  and 
keep  on  going.  If  we  lose  this  year 
we  will  come  back  next  year  and 
make  it  up." 

This  was  the  sixth  year  that  Cam- 
biia  county  has  had  a  Baby  Beef  Club. 
Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  come 
back   year  after  year  and   fed  their 


Robert  S.  Heath:  7,  Robert  Nageotte; 
8,  Bob  Reed;  9,  Mildred  Sperry;  10, 
Nell  Lang.  The  members  were  award- 
ed ribbons. 

Miss  Harmony  Hutchinson,  Clu) 
Leader  for  the  girls  and  Miss  WuHT, 
Home  Economics  worker  of  Crawford 
County,  held  a  judging  contest  In 
sewing.  Ribbons  were  awarded  to  the 
following  club  girls: 

Luella  McCurdy,  Lois  McCurdy, 
Marion  Ellis,  Arvilla  Meyers,  Marj 
McMaster,  Thelma  Spring,  Dori.s 
Spring,  Helene  Keen,  Gertrude  Sut- 
ton, Dorothy  Watson,  Marion  Blue, 
Jane  Kellogg,  Freda  Laird,  Emyleii 
Knox.  Marion  Pond,  Lela  Ingraham, 
Louise  Ingraham,  June  Osgood,  Mi)- 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


Week- by  Week  Contests 

REMEMBER  there  are  alwaya 
prizes  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
send  contributions.  The  drawings  at 
the  top  of  the  page  this  week  are  by 
two  girls  whose  work  has  appeared 
here  frequently.  The  young  lady  in 
the  party  dres.s  is  the  work  of  Helen 
Minnis  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
wind-blown  little  girl  was  drawn  by 
Gertrude  Wilson  of  New  York. 

Send  your  contributions  to  Young 
People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er, 7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Crawford  County  Four-H  Club  Members  and  Leaders. 


calves.  No  boy  or  girl  has  won  the 
championship  more  than  once.  Some 
years  these  young  feeders  have  made 
money,  other  years  they  have  lost, 
but  then,  that  is  the  luck  of  cattle 
feeders.  But  the  money  is  not  the 
only  motive  these  youngsters  have  in 
feeding  their  calves  for  as  one  Dad 
said:  "My  children  haven't  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  this  project 
but  surely  the  whole  family  got  a 
heap  of  fun  out  of  the  feeding  and 
care  of  the  calves."  James  F.  Keim. 
-O 

Four-H  Field  Day 

AT  the  Crawford  County  Fair,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  a  Four-H  Ciub 
Field  Day  was  held  September  25tn 
Mr.  A.  L.  Baker,  SUte  Club  Leader, 
was  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the 
boys,  which  Included  the  Conneaut 
Lake  Jersey  Calf  Club  round-up  and 
judging  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Fitta.  Imme- 
diately following  this  a  judging  con- 
test was  held  at  which  time  the  club 
members'  class  of  Holstein  and  Jer- 
sey cows  was  judged  and  the  follow- 
ing boys  were  among  the  high  ten 
in  this  contest: 

1,  Walton  Smith;  2,  William  Whit- 
man; 3,  Roderick  Sharp;  4,  Keith 
Merchant;    5,    Junior    Heberllng;    6, 


dred  Smith,  Florence  Arniburger,  Vir- 
ginia Miller,  Emelyn  Miller,  Edythe 
Miller,  Virginia  Shearer,  Dorothy 
Wescott.  Luther  K.  Shoemaker 


A  Game  for  All 

Behind   the  Blanket 

Players  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
each  group  having  a  blanket.  One 
person  is  chosen  from  each  group  to 
hold  the  blanket  in  front  of  him,  and 
try  to  hide  from  the  one  in  the  other 
group  who  has  the  blanket.  E^ch 
player  holding  the  blanket  tries  to 
find  out  who  is  behind  the  other 
blanket  without  being  recognized 
himself.  The  one  who  first  guesses 
correctly  who  the  other  one  is,  makes 
a  score  for  his  side;  then  some  one 
else  is  choeen.  t 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

Timmy  Tuitchet  and  the  Big  Box 

By   RUTH   PLL'MLY   THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Halloween  Night 

It  .-«  Khoatly  Halloween  night, 
.'Strange  flgures  appear  in  the  bright 

moonlight: 
C.ho.sts   of   people   long    burled    and 

dead. 
While  robed  spirits  and  u  grinning 

death's  head. 
The    wind    moans   and    shrieks   and 

howls 
And    far   away   the   blaclt   cut    yowla, 
A  pumpkins  head  grins  from  a  high 

fence    rail, 
I.ot  the  weakling  hide  and  the  cow- 
ard pale. 
For     lis    Halloween    the    All    .Saints 

night. 
When    you    had    best    be    .wure    that 

you're    safe    and    tight. 
For    bells    will    be    rung    and    gates 

carried    away. 
And    all    sorts    of    pranks    will    the 

goblins    play. 

Jacqueline    M.    Parsons. 


"What  now?"  puffed  Timmy,  for 
he  had  run  all  the  way  from  his  third 
story  and  was  out  of  breath.  "What 
now?"  Carefully  he  tapped  the  great 
box  with  the  gold  pencil  he  always 
carried  for  a  cane.  Then  he  put  his 
head  on  one  side  and  stroked  his  whis- 
kers. "Hah!"  quoth  Timmy  Twitchet 
at  last,  "I  know  what  this  is!  What 
fun!  What  luck!  Fetch  your  tool 
box.  Wee  Bit  and  we'll  have  it  going 
in  no  time.  In  the  twinkling  of  a  tail, 
Tiny  Wee  Bit,  the  village  carpenter 
was  back  with  his  tools.  First  he  and 
Timmy,  climbing  on  a  ladder  slipped 
a  cord  under  the  lid  of  the  box.  Then 
all  of  the  mice,  standing  on  a  chair 
back  of  the  box,  pulled  and  tugged 
till  the  lid  came  up. 

"There  you  are! "  beamed  Timmy, 
"There  you  are!  "  And  as  the  mice 
atlll  looked  mystified  he  ran  up  the 
ladder,  jumped  on  the  round  green 
disk  on  top  of  the  box,  touched  a 
small  spring  and  whizzed  round  and 
round  and  round  before  the  astonish- 
ed eyes  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
For  Hurray!  The  box  was  a  phono- 
graph and  though  a  phonograph  is 
just  a  phonograph  for  two  legs,  it  is 
a  merry-go-round  for  mice.  The  fin- 
est merry-go-round  this  side  of  Coney 
I.sland  as  Timmy  somewhat  unsteadily 
assured  them  when  the  thing  ran 
down  and  he  stepped  giddily  off  the 
top.  Timmy  had  spent  his  prime  in 
the  library  and  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. That  very  afternoon  he  and 
Tiny  Wee  Bit  rigged  up  ropes  and 
pulleys  so  the  villagers  could  turn  the 
handle  that  wound  it  up  and  late  the 
same  evenin|^  the  mouse  men  of  the 


village  tip  toed  down  into  the  p'ay 
room  below,  returning  the  three  doll 
benches  and  twelve  of  the  wooden 
animals  from  Noah's  Ark. 

The.se,  the  carpenter  cleverly  rivet- 
ed to  the  phonograph  disk  and  you 
can  yourself  imagine  the  delight  of 
the  mouse  boys  aind  girls  next  day. 
when  they  saw  their  merry-go-round 
complete  in  every  detail  standing  im- 
pressively in  the  middle  of  the  park. 

Not  since  the  arrival  of  the  old 
bird  cage  with  its  swings  and  china 
bath  had  there  been  so  much  excite- 
ment in  the  attic.  An  old  gentleman 
mouse  with  a  fiddle  supplied  the 
music  and  every  evening,  thanks  to 
Timmy  Twitchet,  old  and  young. 
young  and  old,  mounted  on  the  wood- 
en beasts  and  doll  benches  spun  round 
and  round  to  the  strains  of  the  mouse 
quadrille.  A  clever  fellow,  Timmy 
Twitchet,  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever 
got  off  with  the  cheese. 


O  ut    In    the  corntleld  a   bright   yil- 
low  pumpkin 

C  huckled  as  well  he  might, 

T  hinking  of  pranks   and   what   iim 
he   would   have   when 

O  ut    with    the    boys   on    Hallown  11 
Night. 

n  old  jark-o'lanterns  In  window?  t.i 
stare, 

E  erie     npplnga     und     squoak.'i    tin' 
grown-ups   to   srare. 

■  e.oolved  to  make  merry  as  one  <'f 
the   crowd — 

The     big    yellow     pumpkin     niyi't 
laughed    right    out    loud. 


<l'opyrighl   by   lndoiwo,.d   *   I'tuIerMoHl.) 
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FARM  boys  and  financiers,  coun- 
try gills  and  society  leaders, 
skilled  showmen  and  serious  sci- 
entists joined  forces  at  St.  Louis  last 
week  to  pay  homage  to  the  dairy  cow. 
The  National  Dairy  Exposition  brings 
together  representatives  of  all  phases 
of  the  industry  from  the  man  who 
breeds,  feeds  and  milks  cows  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  And  this  year  the 
consumer  was  represented  at  an  early 
age,  a  baby  show  being  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  week,  thrown  in  with 
the  poultry  show  and  the  horse  show 
for  good  measure.  But  the  cow  and 
her  offspring  hold  the  limelight,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  farm-bred 
youngster  with  his  carefully  tended 
and  highly  manicured  pet  faces  the 
judges  with  any  more  trepidation 
than  does  the  sophisticated  millit)n- 
aire  with  his  fashionable  show  herd 
on  which  he  has  spent  a  fortune. 

In  attendance,  number  of  entries 
and  quality  of  exhibits  the  24th  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  must  be  re- 
corded a  success.  By  Wednesday  night 
approximately  96,000  persons  had 
gone  through  the  gates  and  it  was 
felt  that  last  year's  record,  when  the 
show  was  he'd  in  its  new  home  fr)r 
the  lirst  time,  would  be  broken.  About 
1,600  head  of  cattle  were  on  the 
grounds,  compared  with  120  head  in 
the  tirst  show,  which  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago. Now  .some  herds  contain  as 
many  cattle  as  the  first  national  show 
attracted  a  quarter  of  a  centur;>   .i^o. 

A  Iliirh  Quality  Kxhihit 

Not  counting  the  Four-H  Cluij  ex- 
hibits,   which    totaled    285    head    and 
made  a  complete  show  in  itself,  en- 
tries  were   as   follows:    Jerseys,    327 
lioad;    Ayrshires,    88;    Brown    Swiss, 
117:    Guernseys,   201,   and   Holsteins, 
•■M2.    Nearly  all  clas.ses  were  well  tilled 
and  many  contained  twenty  or  thirty 
head.    The   quality   of   the   best   ones 
was  as  high  as  any  .show  has  brought 
forth,  and  there  were  no  tail-enders. 
Breeders    realize    that   every    animal 
which  steps  into  the  arena  is  in  fast 
eompany,  and  they  do  not  bother  to 
|)ay  transportation  on  tho.se  of  ques- 
tionable merit.    A  pronounced  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  National  within 
recent  years  in  that  the  average  .ihojv 
quality  of  the  entries  is  higher.  Hard- 
ly a  class  parades   before   the   ctmi- 
petent     judges     but     it     has     these 
worthies   scratching  their  noodles  to 
lind  the  best  one.  let  alone  placing  a 
dozen  others  in  their  proper  niches. 


has  been  apparent  since  its  beginning, 
is  that  too  few  farmers  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  attending,  although  the  attend- 
ance of  farmers  from  nearby  states 
was  relatively  large  this  year.  Some 
indication  of  the  nation-wide  influ- 
ence of  the  show  is  noted  in  the  re- 
port of  a  policeman  who  took  the 
trouble  to  count  the  cars  from  differ- 
ent states  parked  there.  He  found  33 
states  represented  at  one  time. 

Farm  Conditions 

If  these  visitors  say  what  they 
think,  and  if  their  views  are  correct, 
the  business  of  farming  and  dairying 
in  particular  are  too  firmly  rooted  in 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  .seriously  injured  by  the  ills, 
real  or  fancied,  which  threaten  it.  In 
both  formal  and  private  discussions 
confidence  was  the  prevailing  thciue. 
We  did  not  hear  the  word  "peasantry" 
mentioned,  and  the  only  reference  to 
legislative  panaceas  for  farming  was 
to  discredit  them.  The  drouth  and  un- 
employment are  the  two  mo.st  ie- 
pressing  factors  now.  Unfortunately 
they  cannot  be  prohibited  by  law. 

The    drouth,    which    has    been    felt 
quite  generally   east   of   the   Rockies, 
i.-i    not    causing    wholesale    suffering. 
Some   states   have   better   crops   than 
average.    In  Nebraska  even  the  com 
crop    is   unusually    good.     The    South 
and  the  Corn  Belt  report  varied  con- 
ditions, ranging  from  a  lost  corn  crop 
to    average    yields.     In    some    places 
where  the  drouth  has  been  most  se- 
vere no  relief  will    be   needed  or  re- 
quested, it  is  said,  farmers  being  able 
to  endure  the  lo.ss  of  one  year's  crops. 
In   most   sections  bankers   and  busi- 
ness men  are  helping  in  the  matter  of 
finance.   The  contribution  of  railroads 
through  reduced  rates  on  feed  is  an 
appreciated  assistance.    No  feeling  of 
panic  was  encountered,  and  the  farm- 
ers   themselves    are    the    most    phil- 
osophical about  the  situation,  having 
faced  and  overcome  obstacles  before. 
The  lack  of  moisture  will  cause  Indi- 
vidual   privation    and    suffering    in 
places,  but  the  great  mass  of  farm- 
ers will  survive  it  withotit  a.sslstance. 


Old  KriendH  Me«.t 

The  Exposition  is  mure  than  a  show 
of  farm  animals  or  a  mold  of  breed 
types,  important  as  those  things  are. 
It  is  also  a  gathering  of  the  trib.  .^ 
and  a  grand  council  of  the  ^afhem.s. 
where  young  and  old,  farmeis  and 
<  ity  folks,  feed  and  equipment  miiu!- 
lacturers,  teachers  and  students  meet 
^ind  di.scu.ss  the  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture of  the  business.  It  is  a  .source  of 
inspiration  to  the  farmer,  fr)r  here  he 
;:<ts  ji  vivid  glimp.sc  of  the  magni- 
tn.le  and  stability  of  his  busine.ss,  and 
it  is  a  .satisfaction  to  the  many  who 
h;iv«'  the  welfare  of  daiiying  ai  "heart. 
'•!u     weakness    of    the    event,    which 


Judging  Contests 

Jiidging  contests  have  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  In  leading 
shows.  Three  of  nation-wide  scope 
were  staged  at  the  Exposition,  one 
each  for  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents, Four-H  Club  members  and  col- 
lege students.  Besides  there  was  a 
daily  free-for-all  at  which  the  ring- 
side talent  was  privileged  to  exercise 
Its  judgment  of  bovine  beauty. 

In  the  vocational  milk  judging  con- 
test the  team  from  Guys  Mills,  Pa., 
was  first  with  a  score  of  105.1.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Fred  Bohn  and  Kermit 
Peterson  composed  the  team.  Missis- 
sippi was  second  and  Tennes.see  third. 

The  vo-ag  team  from  Hanford. 
Calif.,  took  first  In  judging  dairy  cat- 
tle, with  Tennessee  .second  and  Wy- 
oming third.  A  total  of  557  voctional 
agriculture  students  attended  the 
show. 

Twenty-five    Four-H    teams   judged 


cattle.  First  in  all  breeds  was  the 
team  from  Maryland  composed  of 
William  Childcoat,  Charles  Qark  and 
James  Johnson.  It  scored  3,714  points 
out  of  a  possible  4,000.  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  finished  in  the  order  named. 

In    the    college    students'    judging 
contest  the  team  from  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College  took  first  place. 
Donald   Groves.    Robert   Stewart   and 
Arthur    Porter    composed    the    team, 
while    Elmer    N.    Hansen    was    their 
coach.  Twenty-one  college  teams  were 
entered.    Others   finished   in   the  fol- 
lowing order:    Oklahoma,   2nd;   Ore- 
gon, 3rd;   Missouri,  4th;   Illinois,  5th; 
Wisconsin.    6th;    Ohio,    7th;    Cornell, 
8th;  Michigan,  9th,  and  Pennsylvania 
10th.  Valuable  cups,  medals  and  schol- 
arships constituted  the  prizes.    H.  W. 
Goble    of    the    Ontario    Agricultural 
College   won   a    $500   scholarship    by 
being  high  man  in  judging  Holsteins, 
while  Ralph  E.  Hargrave  of  Missouri 
won  a  $600  prize  on  Jersey  judging. 
R.  W.  Robinson  of  West  Virginia  was 
second  high  man  on  Holsteins,  while 
James    Bohn    of    Pennsylvania    took 
third  in  placing  Jerseys.    High  man 
in  judging  all  breeds  was  L.  E.  Kite 
of  Michigan,   with   Herman   Staff  of 
Oklahoma  second,  Robert  D.  Stewart 
of  Iowa  third  and  Howard  Bennett  of 
Oregon  fourth. 

Valuable  Training 

Considerable    suspense    and    cere- 
mony is  connected  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  college  students'  judging 
contest,  which  is  made  the  climax  of 
the  American  Dairy  Science  A.s.socia- 
tlon  banquet.    That  the  training  for 
this  contest  Is  of  value  Is  Indicated  by 
noting  how  members  of  former  teams 
have  turned  out.    In  the  first  team, 
which  had  no  competition,  O.  E.  Reed, 
head  of  the  Dairy  Bureau,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  a  mem- 
ber.  Forty-one  sUtes  have  taken  part 
in   past   shows,    entering   384    teams 
for  a  total  of  1,1.54  contestants.    Of 
these  men  242  are  farming,  over  a 
hundred  are   in  college  work,  about 
the  same  number  are  county  agents. 
Some  75  are  In  vocational  agriculture 
teaching  or  managers  of  cooperative 
a.ssociations;  17  are  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  14  are  con- 
nected with  farm  publication.-?,   nine 
are  selling  insurance.    A  fc'<-  others 
are  doctors,  lawyers  or  In  the  army. 
Only  one  is  a  minister,  and  none  is 
in  jail. 

Displays  dealing  with  particular 
phases  of  dairy  work  were  avaUable 
for  the  Information  of  visitors.  Among 
them  was  an  exhibit  telling  the  story 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  and  a 
breeding  school  run  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  school, 
the  first  of  its  kind  at  the  show,  con- 
sisted of  lectures  on  breeding  and  a 
group  of  12  cows  to  prove,  by  their 
history  and  records,  the  points 
brought  out  by  R.  R.  Graves  of  the 
Department,  who  did  the  talking. 
Other  exhibits  stressed  the  value  of 
milk  in  the  diet,  while  commercial 
displays  showed  how  to  keep  cows 
comfortable  and  profitable. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
whole  Exposition.  In  fact  one  pair  of 
eyes  can't  see  it  aU.  The  judgine 
arena,  which  accommodates  four 
classes  at  once,  offers  more  than  one 
person  can  take  in.  Then  there  is  the 
horse  show  each  night  with  $25000 
In  prize  money  in  addition  to  ciipg 
medals  and  ribbons.  Nearly  500  of 
the  finest  saddle  horses  In  America 
flashed  around  the  arena  to  the  de- 
light of  the  thousands  who  have  pait- 
ed  with  none  of  their  love  for  horse 
flesh  in  this  gasoline  age.  According 
to  a  saddlery  company  official  inter- 
est in  horse-back  riding  has  increased 
more  In  the  last  three  years  than  in 
the  preceding  25,  and  more  people 
now  ride  horses  for  pleasure  than  in 
the  hoss-and-buggy  days. 

Bloodless  Combat 

As  in  the  old  Roman  coliseum  the 
modem  livestock  arena  Is  a  battle 
ground  for  the  participants  and  a  col- 
orful  spectacle  for  the  populace,  but 
the  most  pessimistic  must  admit  tliat 
the  human  race  Is  improving  when  it 
enjoys  the  present  bloodless  combat 
as  the  ancients  did  their  goiy  shows. 
The  flashy  grace  of  the  Ayrshires  and 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Jer.>eys 
draw  admiring  comments  from  the 
urban  cliff-dwellers,  who  are  not  ^;ip- 
posed  to  know  a  cow  from  a  cucum- 
ber. But  they  have  their  oplnion.s  and 
preferences.  To  some  the  tawny 
Guernseys  are  the  most  appealing 
while  others  are  captivated  by  the 
unusual  somber  Brown  Swi.s.s  .\nd 
the  sedate  Holsteins,  with  onlv  black 
and  white  at  their  disposal,  when  in 
mass  formation  present  them  in  a 
most  brilliant  manner. 

The  Cattle  Show 

The  Ayrshire  show  was  light  this 
year,  but  of  excellent  quality.  A  Penn- 
sylvania concern.  Sycamore  Farms  of 
Douglassvllle,    took    the    majority  of 
leading  places.    The  Jerseys  as  usual 
presented   a   magnificent   show  both 
In  number  and  quality.  Blonde's  Cun- 
ning Mouse,  grand  champion  Jersey 
cow  at  Detroit  in  1926,  sUged  a  come- 
back and  took  the  grand  champion- 
ship again  this  year  for  John  .«   Ell.s- 
fworth,   Slmsbury,  Conn.     Twin  Oaks 
Farm  of  New  Jersey  maintain  id  it.s 
tradition  of  showing'  th«  grand  .  ham- 
pion  bull,  this  time  on  the  styli.sh  and 
substantial    February    Fern's    Noble. 
The  Guernseys,  which  have  improved 
much  In  uniformity  of  type  in  recent 
years,  staged  a  show  of  very  hit;h  av- 
erage quality.    Fembrook  King  HfH- 
drick,   owned   by  Gayhead   Guera.sty 
Farms,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  wa.s  madJ 
grand    champion    bull,    while    Mi><i*e 
Valley     Minuet    won     highest     j-Uie 
among  the  females  for  Boulder  Hril!?e 
Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Well  over  a  hundred  Brown  .swi.^s 
made  an  impressive  show  of  thi-^  -i"i- 
dy  breed.  Other  things  being  qaal 
animals  of  orthodox  dairy  type  «tnt 
to  the  head  of  the  cla.ss,  Indicatinjf 
that  the  breed  is  committed  t^  th  • 
dairy    rather    than    the    dual-p'.'P'-'' 


•  Continued  on  papc  IS) 


,        «ionn,  1  a.    I  heir  lueraRe  annual  production  wai»  12.800  , 


ilon^i,.i:.m  »"'^T.''*'^  Association  at  the  National  Dairy  I'M- 
«...?i?  ?  r.'  '^"-  »  •••"♦hurnt  Farm.  Xarberth,  Pa.,  and  Nenliui"'",* 
pounds  of  milk  and  531  iniundH  of  hulterfat.     '        '  " 


In  Holland  and 
Germany 

B>  II.  C.  KNANDEI. 

TRIP  of  poultry-minded  folks 
through  the  Netherlands  would 
.  not  be  complete  without  a  visit 
■  Bameveld  the  home  of  the  Bar- 
«eiter  fowl.  This  fowl  lays  an  un- 
j,l!y  large  egg  of  the  deepest  rich, 
m»Ti  color.  Bameveld  is  also  noted 
r-Jiefact  that  it  is  the  largest  poul- 
sarket  in  the  world.  The  day  we 
ttt  there  50.000  fowls  had  been  sold. 
bi  only  i=  poultry  marketed  but 
fcii;  vegetables  smd  other  livestock 
i«ell  Live  pigs  in  pairs  are  brought 
lito  the  market  In  large  wicker  bas- 
^tj  There  they  lie  until  a  bidder 
nives.  Later  he  may  be  seen  strut- 
dow-n  the  street  with  a  pig  over 
ich  shoulder. 

•  *     • 

He  left   Coblenz    by    steamer    for 

[ainz.  Words  cannot  express  the  ex- 

ajsite  beauty  of  this  trip.    On  both 

l(s  of  the  river  steep  banks  rise  to 

[veral  hundred  feet.    On  these  high 

aks  castles  built  centuries  ago  for 

tctection  rise  In  magnificent  splen- 

nr   And   then   for   miles   and   miles 

the  river's  edge   to   the   top  of 

lite  hillside.^  are   to   be  seen  terraces 

kich  ho'.d  in  place  the  soil  for  the 

tetion  of  thousands  of  acres  of 

rjpes.  Every  few  feet  up  these  hlll- 

lides  stone  walls  are  constructed  and 

itind  the.^e    are    vineyards    beyond 

loiBt  The  day  was  ideal,  the  boat 

llripmost  jileasant,  the  dinner  on  the 

Iktt  was  all    that   German    cooking 

mlies.    I  recommend   to  you   never 

Im  when  m   Germany,   to   take   the 

llrip  up  the  Rhine,  for  you  will  never 

|li{Kt  it 

*  •    * 

We  felt  .sorry  for  the  city  of  Mainz. 

icjuse  it  has  been  "in  hot  water"  for 
Iwuries.  Napoleon  the  first  who  had 
Ilttdquarteis  in  the  city  for  some  14 
littrs.  once  used  the  magrnlficent 
li'Jiedral  .is  a  stable  for  his  horses. 
l!lis  building  was  constructed  in  975 
lui  contains  ten  beautiful  paintings 
|<  a  religious  nature.  The  archltec- 
lun  is  Roman  and  Gothic.  We  vlsit- 
lid  another  building  In  which  Na- 
Wwii  lived  for  14  years,  Hlndenburg 
Ik  three  days  and  the  French  offl- 
l«5  in  the  recent  Army  of  Occupa- 
1 5m  for  18  years. 

In  the  beautiful  residential  section 
lifTie  400  homes  were  constructed  by 
p  Germans  for  the  French  officers 
h  the  Army  of  Occupation.  All  these 
VKsts  arc  now  for  sale,  but  there  are 
|»  buyer.';.  During  the  World  War 
p  city  was  bombed  six  times.  In 
|*i«  charming  city  can  be  seen  the 
I*  Roman  wall  built  In  6  B.  C.  and 
IfcGerni.in  walls  constructed  in  the 
I"*  centui-y.  It  should  also  be  re- 
|*W  that  it  was  in  Mainz  that  the 

toew.spapcr  was  printed  by  Guten- 


'fom   Mainz,    we    left    by    special 

"to  for  Oberammergau.    The  seen-  i 

iJTalong  the  route  Is  most  beautiful. 

'By   j.s   certainly    making    rapid 

jKiles  in  reforestation.    Great  tracts 

|<iintillab!e  .soil  are  being  used  for 

'purpn  p.  We  observed  oxen  plow- 

■SBd  w  .men  In  the  fields  working 

'  in  th.^  evening.    What  American 

|*thinery  would  do  on  many  of  these 

1^.'  But  great  large  tracts  of  land, 

1**'''^*^  tractors  would  perform  the 

Im  k  ^  ^^^^^  more  quickly,  are  own- 

11     •^'■^■•'lal   farmers.    Each   plows 

||*'  harrows  his  little  strip,   and  so 

j**ss  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 

L'cre  or  two  of  wheat  belonging  to 

farmer    and    adjoining    this    an 

or  so  owned    by   another.     For 

*ration.s  this  land  has  been  in  their 

<^''v<'    families   and   no   effort   is 

to  cooperate  In  the  purchase  of 

Ho-iiat,.     equipment     In     order     to 

1^"   the    cost    of    production.     Of 

*'*•  ill  some  localities  modem  ag- 

"WTRl   machinery  Is   used  and   to 

[^Sood  advantage.  From  the  train's 

■^Ts.  we  could   see   the  hillsides 

c«l.  hut  leas  extensively  than  on 

Rhine. 
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tATmo  MASHn 

and  B-B  Scratch   Feeds  arc 

guaranteed   to  give  more 

eggs  or  money  back. 


Fed  on  BULL  brand, 
fester  Waldron's  250  birds 
lay  5,818  eggs  in  month*' 

4ai^  Unck  eha/i£U 


VITAMIZBO 
SICK  STAmm  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in- 
gredients needed  for 
babv  chicks. 


VITAMIZED  BROILIK 
AND  CmOWING  RAIWm 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in- 
gredients needed  for 
growing  birdi. 


&3 


BAlKTi 

14^0  Dairy  Ration,  xo^\, 
Hi-Test,  16%  Marraico.  A 
Protein  content  suitable  for 
every   grade  of  roughage. 


LESTER  Waldron  of  North  Creek,  War- 
*  ren  County,  N.  Y.,  is  another  of  the 
many  successful  poulti^-mcn  who  knows 
by  experience  that  Bull  Brand  Guaranteed 
Feeds  are  most  productive.  And  after  you 
read  his  own  story  here,  you'll  kno\y  why. 

A  CoMtity  W^cotA  of  Bt,3%  Lay 

"I  began  feeding  B-B  Laying  Mash  early 
last  spring,"  says  Mr.  Waldron,  "and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  made  ;i  County  rec- 
ord of  81.3%  lay  or  an  average  of  24.4  eggs 
per  bird  for  the  month.  During  May  I 
ag.iin  won  the  County  contest  with  a  250- 
bird  pen  laying  5,818  eggs,  a  percentage  of 
75-2%  or  an  average  of  23.3  eggs  per  bird. 
For  June,  my  average  was  between  23  and 
24  eggs  per  bird. 

"  B-B  Feeds  are  exceptionally  well  bal- 
anced, are  of  excellent  quality  and  uni- 
formity and  are  the  most  productive  feeds 
I  have  ever  used." 

Like  Mr.  Waldron,  thousands  of  other 
poultrymcn  have  found  through  careful 
tests  that  B-B  Feeds  produce  the  most  eggs 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

W.  A.  Guthrie,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  says: 
"Since  feeding  B-B,  my  hens  have  averaged 
TC  j  production  and  I  never  had  lower  feed 
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TheUome  of  f he  Feed  that*  Guaranteed 


costs."  "I  fed  B-B  Laying  Mash  to  124 
hens  and  got  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur- 
ing November,"  writes  M.  Alvater,  Brook- 
lyn, Md.  "My  hens,  fed  on  B-B,  took  first 
prize  forbestlayingconditionattheFairs," 
reports  H.  P.  Birden,  Barkhamsted,  Conn. 

B-B  Win  Give  You  Mot  Eggs 
Per  DoUar  of  Feed  Cost 

But  only  by  making  a  test  yourself  will 
you  know  what  B-B  feeds  can  do  for  you. 
Get  enough  B-B  Laying  Mash,  titamic^ed 
tilth  CoJ  Liter  Oil,  and  B-B  Scratch  Feed  to 
last  one  pen  30  days.  Write  to  me  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  At  the  end  of  the 
test  period  compare  the  egg  production, 
the  size  and  shell  of  theeggs,  the  condition 
of  the  birds,  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  B-B 
doesn't  come  through,  take  the  empty  bags 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he'll  return  your 
money  without  question. 

ValuabU  Poultry  Book,  FREE! 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse 
University,  has  written  a  book  for  us  that 
includes  the  latest  information  on  poultry 
raising  and  care.  It's  the  most  helpful  thing 
I've  seen  on  the  subject.  It's  just  chock  full 
of  "hows"  and  "whys. "I'd  like  to  send  you 
a  copy,  free.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon below. 

i  "UNCLE  CHARLIE."  1 

:  Cjre  of  M.MUTIMt  MILLING  Co,  Isc.  : 

i  1H16  Chamber  ofCommerceBldg.BulTalo.N.Y.  • 

:  Scud  me  at  once  a  copv  of  Professor  Gil-  • 

•  ir.orc's  64-page  book.  ".Making  Poultry  Pay  a  • 

•  Proht."Thcreis  no  ch.irgcoroDligation  to  me.  I 
;  : 
:      Same j 
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mg  FALL  CHICKS 

and  DUCKLINGS 

■  r   tH>!    iiuilitj-.    I'ltftaeo   p«li    and    lin 
nrrl>»l     miaraiitrnl      Kail     Chiik'i     mvi 
I'M  ,   11. „>  ate   ii,.«i  fi.r  pprlltilili    brn.liM.    Wliiiir  tii.  at 
iiiiU  .>i  r  111!  I',..;..    Iluy    iii>w  and   n»i>  Uie   iifll"     M« 
mr»  l>twiU-rs  at  ilnlit  rrloN.    40  Imi'd*  to  offtr.  t'itt- 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM.  Bm  22.  GAMUER,  OHIO 


Hnf  Brand  Conoentraied  Buttermilk 

Prom  Tubvrculln  Tcitad  Cewt 

a  THT  rent  milk  •..11. 1«,  n  ik  r .-,  ni  u.iic  arid  itink 
aa  nutard  with  no  fnteian  in,;rvdUnt.i.  1tr<lu>-M 
i'>i'  rioVlnit  and  ll■^  iin  diii;:<'r  fnim  cuvidln^M 
InrrraTi  pej  pnxlii-tinn  and  t'ri'm"i<'»  f'rliJIiT  and 
hatrhahllit}.  Oo<>d  for  chido.  hrollcra  and  lavlni 
hen«  Hold  dirf.l  from  the  factnrr  In  hairria  of 
about    18.1   lb«     llair  harrrlv    alv.iil   MO  Iha. 

TmiSVILLE  HAIRY  PRODuM CB.]   TiriSVlLH!.  PA. 


BROILER—  RAISERS        I 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

snip  roril  I.IVK  UROM.FTIS  and  otHpr  rTOltrr  la 
\p»  Vork'i  Oldest  I.lir  poultir  lloius.  Eat  IgM. 
We  ar«  bondrd  t-ommlsHlon  merdianu.  Btrda  fpds 
retunu  madt  dalt>.  IfiRhfSt  pnres  Our  outirt  II 
unltmltrfl-  Inquire  ab<Mit  ti*  u  rtre  frr  quotaitoiu. 
mtea.  ta(t,  ^blpblnc  mstnii-llont  Rotidar  ralM- 
dar  Pnidir  K  2.  KRAKAUR  POULTRV  CO.,  IRC., 
Writ   WiihiiKtoa    Markit.    New   VoiH    City. 


□ 


White    Wytndottea— »ll    aite«.    W  A.    fonl- 
flrd.    Migrate  fre^.   I.arff<*  t\p^.  llravT  lavpTH, 
TiarCf    <'ff'.:9.     \V«    hM\p    ip«H*jall.'(Nl     In    tbii 
hr.'id    fcr    :10    yeara.    fatalomio    freiv 
Sherman  Bowtfefi,      Bl.  I99B.      Manifteld.  0. 


"Pure-bred  "BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

)9  ptr  100:    $85  p^r  1.000;    Htavy  IHhti.  $8  ptr  100 

Promi<  Scrvlic    COD     100'"o   Uve  dallrcnr  miaraniml 
CMAS.    F.    EWINO.  R.  I.  McClur*.    Pb 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chick* 

Hint.     \\>.iiiil.!e.,.     Wlu'f.    Il.i.ki    and  Dar- 
nd   It.'k.v    Whip  for  Kail  A   Wint.r  prion. 
Ilafrhc^    urf(,l\    the    \oar   round.    100'"-    Ut« 
il'  iiior>     fciurnn:i-i'd      I'-.^tai;?     imi  I 
JA8.    E.   ULSM.   Box  P.  Beaver  Spring!,  Pa. 


n.irrpt    It.K'k- 
IIi-aM      Mi\i'tl 


S.I  0,1  ,wr  100 
«  D"  tier  100 


QUALITY 

H  I  C  K.  S  "••'" '  !•'  '■'■''^*»    *"  o.i>.  pon- 

••  •  ^^  ■*  ^    ta«e   raid     li'o"i,    i.t*  arrlTtl. 

J.  A.  Baumgirdner,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ftrrit  and  Hollywood  Straini 

II!  lor    ni-»    for  Koi, .  .Msi.Si  .V  Ai  111    Trloe 

Mill  1,000.     s..niU,.r.-«ial...  -   it  .  f  ri.-.    Tolla 
:il>.'Ut     iiir    cu■^l    .■.•.!    1  r.Hlii,-nik-     i.o.;li.'m<. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  B*i2.Riciifi(ld.i>i. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


•T^HE  business  situation  fails  to  show 
■*■  much  chanee.  The  news  is  full  of 
apf'cal.s  for  relief  for  the  unemployed 
and  of  jilans.  for  such  work  during  the 
coniiriK  winter,  and  this  coupled  with 
eontimied  adverse  stock  market  re- 
port.s  only  emphasizes  depression  and 
holiis  in  check  any  optimism  that 
might  he  inspired  by  talk,  or  even  by 
scattering  reports  of  actual  improve- 
ment. Thus  a  better  feeling  has  a  dif- 
ficult time  pretting  under  way,  and  the 
experts  tell  us  that  until  such  better 
feelinpf  comes  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
"bu.<ine.-5s  as  usual." 

All  this  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
farmer's  business  and  to  farm  mar- 
kets. As  to  the  latter  they  have  re- 
flected this  week  the  prevailing  price 
uncertainty,  being  mainly  on  the  weak 
side,  with  abnormalities,  of  a  minor 
natuie.  almost  on  every  hand.  In  other 
words  there  is  no  logical  way  to  ex- 
plain some  things  that  happen  from 
day  to  day,  and  by  the  same  token 
probably  never  before  was  the  "talent" 
so  frenerally  at  sea  as  to  the  future, 
with  respect  to  any  farm  commodity 
fh.it  might  be  named. 

So  far  October  has  been  unusually 
wnim  in  this  part  of  the  country,  with 
rains  enough  to  assure  some  fall  grass 
that  will  help  out  on  the  winter's  feed- 
ing.   Colder  now. 

Light  Hog  Runs 

The  hog  market  did  fairly  well  this 
week,  but  apparently  only  because  re- 
ceipts were  light.  With  the  winter 
packing  season  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
away  the  trade  is  beginning  to  wonder 
where  the  hogs  are  to  come  from. 
Eleven  markets  had  409,000  hogs  this 
week,  against  4G7.000  last  week  and 
524,000  a  year  ago.  Not  only  was  the 
run  light  but  the  hogs  were  light  in 
weight,  the  average  being  231  pounds, 
lightest  since  last  March.  Average 
price  for  the  week  was  $9..')0,  which 
was  liSc  under  last  week  and  5c  under 
a  year  ago.  In  the  weight  of  hogs  the 
short  corn  crop  is  beginning  to  show, 
as  some  expect  it  to  all  winter.  For 
the  same  reason  demand  for  weight 
has  been  running  strong,  packing  sows 
gaining  in  price  materially  this  week. 
A  little  more  activity  was  evidenced 
in  the  hog  futures  market  this  week, 
at  a  price  range  from  5  to  20c  under 
la-st  week.  Both  light  and  medium 
weights  sold  at  $8.90  for  January  de- 
liven,',  with  heavies  at  $8.80  for  De- 
cember. The  buyers  of  these  options 
of  course  expect  hogs  to  be  higher 
when  the  time  comes  for  settlement, 
and  the  sellers  expect  them  to  be  • 
lower. 

I.an)bs  Sell    I.c>wer 

Lambs  worked  higher  at  the  week- 
end, but  most  of  the  week  it  was  a 
low,  slow  market  in  spite  of  lighter 
runs  at  the  leading  points.  Average 
price  for  the  week  on  lambs  was  $7.55, 
."iOc  below  last  week  and  only  2.5c  above 
the  lowest  time  since  1913.  The  aver- 
age was  $.').25  under  a  year  ago.  The 
immediate  piospect  is  a  little  brighter, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  there  can  be 
any  sustained  improvetnent  for  some 
weeks.  Sheep  were  lower  this  week, 
but  the  feeder  market  held  up  well 
and  quotations  were  2.5c  up.  Demand 
in  the  feeder  division  was  very  good, 
and  a  good  many  orders  are  on  hand 
for  first  quality  light  lambs  at  VS) 
7.25.  Others  sold  down  to  $6,  as  to 
weight   and  quality. 

^U-er  Trade  Near  Steady 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  leading  points 
were  about  the  same  as  last  week,  and 
while  trade  was  in  spots  rather  slow 
prices  in  the  main  held  up  well,  the 
Bv.-rage  steer  price  here,  at  $10.75, 
being  onlv-  .5c  under  last  week.  Pecu- 
liarly, demand  for  the  plain  stuff  was 
better  than  for  the  good  to  choice 
kinds,  even  though  this  is  the  range 
season  when  the  opposite  is  commonly 
true.  Top  heavies  brought  $12..50  and 
yearlings  $13.25,  each  a  dime  under 
the  previous  week.  Only  about  600 
steers  were  recorded  as  .selling  at 
$12.75  and  up  this  week,  against  over 
1,200  last  week.  Average  price  of  steers 
for    the    week    was    figured    at    $10.75. 

Feeder  demand  was  slow  and  supply 
scarce.  The  market  was  weaker  at  the 
close,  with  bulk  of  trade  at  $7'r78,  fan- 
cy stuff  up  to  $9,  and  for  something 
extra  even  higher. 


of  the  week.  But  there  is  no  confi- 
dence on  either  side  of  the  market, 
and  tiade  is  merely  marking  time 
pending  developments  that  indicate  a 
definite  trend  one  way  or  the  other. 
Reports  from  the  country  become 
more  and  more  conclusive  regarding 
wheat  feeding,  and  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized now  that  a  lot  of  wheat  will 
thus  be  accounted  for,  some  say 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  surplus  and 
put  our  market  on  a  domestic  basis. 
If  this  is  true  there  should  be  an  up- 
ward movement  one  of  these  days. 
Quite  a  variation  in  country  elevator 
prices  is  shown,  presumably  on  ac- 
count of  feeding  demand  prevailing  in 
some  places  and  not  in  others, 
Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1930  Watson 


Produce  Market 

JpOTATO  prices  gradually  declined 
*  during  the  week  in  most  city  mar- 
kets and  trading  was  "only  moderate. 
The  tiade  is  buying  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  and  track  holdings  have 
increased  at  many  markets.  Dealers 
find  it  difficult  to  buy  potatoes  at 
country  points  at  a  price  that  will  net 
them  a  profit. 

Pennsylvania  round  whites  of  fair 
quality  sold  mostly  at  $1.60';  1.65  per 
100- pound  sack  in  Philadelphia.  Well- 
graded  Pennsylvania  potatoes  of  good 
quality  are  scarce  and  brought  $2  and 
bettor  in  a  jobbing  way.  Maine  Gieen 
Mountains  sold  at  $1.85'i/1.90  per  100- 
pound  sack. 

The  harvesting  of  the  New  Jersey 
cranberry  crop  was  practically  com- 
pleted this  past  week  and  the  fruit  is 
stored.  Early  reports  Indicate  that  the 
crop  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
last  year.  The  late  harvested  fruit  was 
of  good  quality  and  highly  colored, 
but  some  of  the  earlier  fruit  did  not 
have  as  much  color  as  the  trade  de- 
sires. Shipments  so  far  have  been  light 
and  the  warm  weather  has  been  un- 
favorable. Massachusetts  stock  has 
been  selling  slowly  at  $2.25(fX3  per 
quarter    barrel    crate    in    New    York. 


Forest  fires  in  Atlantic  county  have 
destroyed  several  hundred  acres  of 
bogs  and  it  is  likely  that  many  of  them 
will  have  to  be  replanted.  The  fruit 
had  been  harvested,  but  the  bogs  had 
not  been  flooded. 

.Apples  Slow 

The  mild  weather  was  unfavorable 
to  the  apple  market  and  the  demand 
continued  very  slow.  Prices  continue 
to  show  a  wide  range  due  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  quality  and  pack  of  the 
stock  offered.  Poor  to  fair  stock  which 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  offerings 
in  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
ranged  from  25'(i75c  per  bushel.  Good 
stock  brought  850*  $1.25  and  fancy 
stock  sold  at  $1.35f;i  1.50.  In  New  York 
there  were  extra  fancy  lots  of  Deli- 
cious, Fall  Pippin,  Mcintosh  and 
Twenty  Ounce  that  brought  $1.75. 

The  sweet  potato  markets  were  dull 
and  weak  and  even  fancy  New  Jersey 
stock  sold  slowly.  Yellow  and  red  va- 
rieties sold  around  60T/  75c  per  %  bas- 
ket in  Philadelphia,  although  some  ex- 
tra fancy  lots  brought  somewhat  high- 
er prices.  Swedesboro  section  sweets 
brought  $l-i/1.75  per  bushel  with  extra 
fancy  wrapped  stock  selling  at  $2. 
Poorer  lots  from  other  sections  sold  as 
low  as  50c. 

Eggs  Clutse  Firm 

The  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
lower  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  but  was  firm  at  the  close.  Fancy 
grades  of  nearby  and  western  eggs 
were  in  good  demand  and  sold  readily. 
Other  grades  held  about  steady.  Re- 
ceipts of  white  eggs  of  good  quality 
were  scarcely  large  enough  to  satisfy 
trade  requirements.  Graded  nearby 
whites  .sold  at  35i;  40c  per  dozen  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  week,  while 
the  best  white  hennery  eggs  brought 
41'ij50c.  Mixed  colors  brought  3l!;(34i; 
and  ordinary  firsts  27'(r30c.  Fresh 
western  eggs  sold  at  301j36c,  with  or- 
dinary stock  as  low  as  26c.  Storage 
eggs  were  quiet  with  prices  showing 
but  little  change. 

New  York  reported  a  decline  of 
about  7c  a  dozen  on  top  quality  white 
eggs  early  in  the  week  but  prices  held 
steady  at  the  lower  levels.  Nearby 
hennery  whites  sold  at  22'g)55c  a  dozen 


LIVESTOCK 


Cfrains  Dull 

In  the  grain  markets  dullnesf^  con- 
tinues to  prevail.  Wheat  and  corn  both 
moved  a  li'tle  higher  the  fore  part  of 
the  Week  but  declined  later.  Thev 
Closed  Hbou;   a  cent  above  the  opening 


TXTTBaxruam 

c»tu« 

Forty  carloads  made  up  Monday'.'^  sup- 
ply of  cattle  at  PitLshurgh.  Trade  was 
fairly  active,  especially  on  the  better 
grades,  and  prices  were  generally  steady 
to  a  quarter  higher.  Good  steers  were 
rel.itively  scarce  and  this  kind  met  ready 
.-ale  at  25c  over  last  week's  prices.  One  lot 
of  fat  but  not  fancy  rattle  in  the  1,300-H>. 
cla.<!a  brought  $9.1'5.  while  a  load  of  1.187- 
Ib,  fJtpcrs  went  at  the  same  figure.  Indi- 
vidual fed  yearlings  sold  up  to  $9.50,  but 
y9J,%  was  top  on  carload  lots.  Good  to 
chojie  weighty  fifeTn  s.ild  around  $8.75 
''<»  with  fair  kind  around  $8.  Good  butch- 
er .-tepp.s  were  al.oo  stronKer  at  $8''i8.50, 
according  to  fini.sh.  Fair  butcher  cattle 
were  about  steady  at  $7..')0.i8,  while  or- 
dinary to  common  sort  were  slow  to 
easier.  Common  and  medium  light  steers 
were  about  steady  at  $6.25''9  7  and  inferior 
kind  lower  if  anything,  this  kind  selling 
mostly  at  $5''i5.75.  Few  fancy  heifers 
were  offered.  Medium  kinds  were  plen- 
tiful and  went  largely  at  steady  prices, 
$6.25''fj7  for  the  better  ones  and  $5.50'g>6.50 
for  fair  sort.  Fair  to  good  fat  cows  brought 
i4'ti5:25  with  no  choice  kind  offered.  Bulls 
were  rather  slow  at  steady  prices  and 
.-old  on  the  baal.^  of  $6.50ifi7  for  choice 
handy  bulls  and  ,t5''o.'>.25  for  most  bolognas. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers  None  here. 

Choice    steers    $9  OOW  9  25 

Good   to  choice,   1.200  Iba. 

'"■    ov^f    8  .TO<!f  9  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  ^5r(£  8  50 

Plain  heavy  steers   7  26>ii>  7  &) 

Choice  handy-weight  steers  . .    8  SOW  8  75 
Good  butcher  steers.  1,000  to 

ll"^'   lbs 8  25''a;  8  50 

Fair  to   (food,   do 7  75®  8  25 

Ordinary  to   fair,   do 7  OOM)  7  80 

<'..mmon,   do 6  00^  6  50 

C.ood  light  butcher  steers 7  75i^  8  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers  7  25^  7  75 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  00((t  7  00 

Tnfpri.ir   IlRht   steers    5  00®  5  75 

f""'-''''"    NominsI 

*:''"''"^"    Nominal 

I  tioi.e   fat   heifers    7  ■^^iff  7  59 

lit)o(l    to   .hoice    heifors    6  75''a;  7  25 

Fjilr   to  pooil   heifers   6  25'(i    6  75 

Coniinon    to    fair   heifers    5  COW  6  00 

Cho..  ?   fat   cow.<    5  .iio<„-   e  00 

Good   to  choice  fat  cows   6  OOii   5  50 

Fair  to  good  cows   4  osii)  5  00 

Common   to   fair   cows    3  .SOW  4  00 

Cannors    2  50W  3  00 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side  50  Wfi  00  00 

Choke  heavy  bulls    6  25W  6  ."K) 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...  6  ."iOW  7  00 

Good  handy  bulls   g  ooat  6  .SO 

Fair  to  guod  bulls    5  .lynsji  g  qo 

Common  to  fair  bulls   5  00*i  5  So 

Inferior  bulls  4  OOW  5  no 


Hot. 

Thirty-two  carloads  made  up  the  supply 
of  hogs.  The  market  was  active  at  prices 
steady  to  a  dime  under  the  close  of  last 
week.  Moat  handy  and  heavy  weights 
.sold  freely  on  a  $10.50  basis,  the  range 
being  J10.45ti  10.50.  Not  many  heavy  hogs 
were  on  .-tale  and  they  went  along  with 
the  mediums  and  heavy  Yorkers  without 
.sorting.  Most  lights  and  pigs  went  at 
¥101(10.25  wit'.i  sows  at  $9. 

i^^avy    $jo  2^,1 10  50 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs 10  45'ii  10  50 

Heavy  Yorkers,   Ifi.l-lSO  lbs.    ..   10  45'/ 10  50 
Light  Yorker.s,  125-150  lbs.   ...  10  OO'alO  25 

Tigs.  90-100  lbs 10  OOMIO  25 

Roughs     8  75''a   9  00 

Stags    6  oogi  6  00 

8ha*p  and  l<«mb« 

The  12  carloads  consisted  mostly  of 
lambs,  which  were  a  half  dollar  higher, 
best  fat  lambs  bringing  $9,  The  culls 
to  medium  sort  went  largely  at  $5'?i8. 
.Sheep  were  al.so  higher,  best  wethers  be- 
ing quoted  at  $4.50.  Other  sheep  range, 
according  to  grade,  down  to  a  dollar  for 
inferior    kind. 

tlood  to  be.st  wethers  $4  00*i   4  50 

Good  mixed    3  so^p   4  oo 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  50*»   3  50 

Common  to  fair   2  OO*??  2  50 

Inferior  sheep   1  OOW  2  00 

Good   to  choice  lambs   8  76'''i   9  00 

Medium,   do 7  oo«  8  00 

Culls  and  common,   do 5  SOIk  6  50 

With  600  calves  on  sale  the  market  was 
50c  higher.  Choice  vealers  brought  $14^i) 
14.80.  Seconds  went  at  $10«12,  with  heavy 
and  thin  calves  around   $5.50*8. 

O 

XtAHOASTSS 
Cattle 
Lancaster,      Oct,      20. -Receipts      totaled 
J.550  he.id.    Maikef  active  and  25'S50c  high- 
er.   Bulk  of  sales  was  at   $7.50''<i  8.25. 

With  75  calves  on  sale  the  market  was 
steady,   best  vealers   bringing  $14  per  cwt. 

O 

OKZCAOO 
Cattle 
Chicago,   Oct.   20.— Receipts  amounted   to 
.J6.000    head.     The    market    was    stead  v    to 
,00.     '*''"     Yearlings  are  quoted  at  S8'.60« 
13.26;     heavy    steers.     $7.75W12.,'J0. 
Rofs 
About    50,0<X)   hogs,    including   17.(KI0   "di- 
rects",   were    on    hand.     The    market    was 
generally  lO^iaOc  lower,   .sows  SOfiHOc  low- 
er.   Best   hogs   sold   at   $9.70''<(  10.05. 
Sheep 
With  25.000  sheep  and  Iambs  on  sale  the 
market    was    25«50c    higher.     Best    lambs 
.sold  at  $8.75'fi9. 


depending  on  grade,  while  brown  . 
brought   29'./ 37c.    Mixed  colors  «.n^^ 
18^1 36c   and  Pacific  Coast   whit.  '' 
at  31'!/54'x.c.  **"*  *?» 

Butter  Steady 

Top  grades  of  butter  held  steiA- ,4 
Eastern  markets  during  the  week  h,l 
the  medium  and  under  grades  t-i 
somewhat  lower.  Trading  in  fl"l 
butter  was  fairly  active  but  the  lowJ 
grades  wet-e  draggy.  Holdings  of  bA 
ter  m  cold  storage  on  October  flrJ 
were  estimated  at  130,753,000  pounHi 
as  compared  with  158,541,000  pound! 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Fi^u  .1 
show  that  the  holdings  were  3  95iooI 
pounds  below  the  average  holdintrs' J 
that  date  for  the  past  five  years 

Leghorn  fowls  sold  at  14-;/ 18c  nel 
pound,  colored  fowls  at  21T(25c  RocI 
chickens  at  22?j  25c,  Reds  at  ig^rJlJ 
and  Leghorns  at  16«i)18c.  1 

Dressed  poultry  was  in  moderatJ 
supply  and  prices  held  steady  under  ] 
slow  demand.  Broilers  sold  at  2yaMt 
per  pound,  chickens  at  24  T/ 30c  anJ 
fowl  at  20'i/30c.  w  RW 

O 

NEW  YORK  MILK  PRICES 

Dairymen's  I>oague 

ANNOUrJCEMENT    of    a    net   poi 

■*  *•  price  of  $2.64  for  milk  delivered  tl 

members  during  September  was  madj 

through  the  Dairymen's  League  Ne.J 

official      organ      of      the      Dairymenl 

League   Cooperative  Association.   ThiJ 

is   a  30  cent    per   100   pounds   incrtaij 

above  the  basic  net  pool  price  for  Au 

gust.  The  prices  quoted  are  base  pric* 

for  milk  testing  3.5  butterfat  delivered 

at  the  200-210  mile  zone. 

•     *     • 

SItelTield 

TTHE  net    cash    price   to  be  paid  iJ 
*■     members  of  the  Sheffield  Produi 
ers'  Cooperative   Association,  Inc.,  fol 
the   milk  sold   by  them  in  the  montJ 
of   September,   1930,   is   $2.56  per  hunl 
dred   pounds   for  3  per  cent  Grade  a 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  with  thJ 
usual  freight,  grade  and  butterfat  dii 
ferentials.    This  is   equivalent  to  $2.7^ 
per  hundred  pounds  for  milk  sold  on  1 
3.5  per  cent   butterfat  basis.    It  is  bl 
increase     of     32     cents     per    hundred 
pounds  over  the  August  price,  64  cenu 
over  the  July  price  and  72  cents  ove 
the  June  price. 


PXTTSBVSaH  MZZ.X  PSXCB8 

The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  CoraJ 
•  pany  ruled  that  dealers'  buying  price?  M 
milk  delivered  during  October  will  K 
$2.75  per  cwt.  for  Class  I.  Pltt.'hurifh  f^unl 
try  plant,  and  $1.85  for  Class  II.  Direi-I 
shipped  will  be  S3.40  for  Cla.«s  I  and  $2:'l 
for  Class  II.  Class  III,  direct  .ihippeJ 
will  be  15  per  cent  above  92  .«rore  exir^ 
on  the  Chicpso  market,  plus  ,S.V:  coumri 
plant.  Class  III,  the  same  as  above  onll 
no  plus. 

Pittsburgh    reuil    prices   will    be   He 
quart  and  8c  a  pint. 

O 

COMINO   EVENTS 

Oct.  29-31.— Apple  and  Potato  Shon 
Pittsburgh.  Cliamber  of  Commerfe.  , 

Nov.  6-7.— W.  Va.  Dairymen's  Afsn  sai 
nual  meeting,   Moundsville,  W    Vi  f 

Nov.  6-  8.— National  Cooper.itivo  MillJ 
Producers'   Federation.   Des   M(^inc«.  I'fil 

Nov.  12-21.— Annual  Convention  of  .N'a| 
tlonal   Grange,   Rochester,   N.   V. 

Nov.  15-18.— American  Royal  Live?t>«( 
Show.    Kansas  City.   Mo.  , 

Nov,  19-27.— Royal  Winter  Fair  T.ir.)nt<i 
Canada,  I 

Nov,  20-22.— Fifth  Annual  Confcience  4 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Association.*.  Stall 
College.   Pa. 

Nov.  29-Dec,  6.— International  Live.«to.| 
Exposition,    Chicago,    III.  L 

Dec.  2— American  Institute  of  CoopTal 
tlon— mid-winter  meeting— Chicago.   Ill     J 

Dec.  3-7.— Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry  Kxl 
position.  r 

Dec.  8-10.— Twelfth  Annual  Conventiol 
of  the  A.   F.   B.   F.  at   Boston.  j 

Dec.  9-11.— Pennsylvania  State  Grang* 
Pottsville,   Pa. 

Jan.  19-24.— Farm  Products  Show,  H«r 
rlaburg.    Pa, 


ORICAOO    POXTX>TmT    BXPOStTIOS 

With  entries  closing  November  1-ih  'M 
Chicago  Poultry  Expo.sltion.  re.>r»r.ii.l2f1 
from  the  21-year-old»  Coliseum  I'l'iil'^ 
Show.  Is  fast  rounding  into  shape  tor  if 
cember  3-7.  j 

rwenty-flve  Specialty  Club.'!  and  NnlionJ 
•I  I'oultry  Associations  are  holdin?  i W'l 
meets  here,  such  as  the  National  PMiltri 
Council.  The  International  Baby  Chii^k  ^^ 
soclation.  The  American  National  !■  '*  ' 
Fur  Breeder.s'  A.^s.xialion.  and  the  i"ii'^ 
national    Turkey    A.-sociation.  j 

.Tudges  handling  the  poultry,  ivu:  anj 
turkey  and  pigeon  department."  IndU"' 
Messrs.  Asbjeld.  Atkins,  Conway,  '^•"l''"' 
Graham,  H.ickett.  Hale,  Hobb.'.  Krjn^J 
Krtim,  McClave,  McCord,  Otte.  S.hiiiin» 
Stanflcid,  Stout,  Walker.  Wolsieffcr  sna 
Your.g.  _  J 

In  writing  for  premium  li.st  to  •'"'■'■■!i°  j 
Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room  1900,  H'  r'^A 
Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  please  "'»•<" 'hhiJ 
er  you  want  one  for  Poultry.  Kaoi'l 
Pigeon,   or   Fox   and    Fur  Exhibit. 


Produce  Quotations 


FBIIiAI>EI>FBIA 

,^,„,_Hii-'her   than   extras,   42® 45c:   92 
J    .  /if  S«i  score,   37c. 
■'■   ,_i:an(v  .select.  35'!i45c:  extra  firsts, 
■      >•  r;  second,  20ro22c. 


Hf'' 


poiluT-Li^e  fowls,  14© 28c:  broilers, 
:,<;*■  old  roo.'^ters,  ISfllSc;  pigeons,  pr„ 
mtl'Z'-  durk.-i.  15-?/ 18c:  turkeys,  25'!«»32c. 
'"fcdti-VFI'LES,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bskts., 
. '™, 'van.tie.«,  40f/60c.  PEARS,  N,  J., 
I^Kkm  Kicffers.  30Ca60c.  CHESTNUTS. 
11';  iN.  C,  per  lb,.  5®  12c. 
'iiettWes -BEANS     (snap),    N.    J..    % 

J'  ereen.  15''a75c:  wax,  50c®$l.  LIMA 
l^rNS  N.  J-  '■»  bskts..  $1®2.  BEETS. 
iJl  4'pa.  per  bunch.  lH@3c.  CARROTS, 
Ik  J  4  Ha  per  bunch.  IH'S  2c.  CELERY. 
I(  J  hearts,  per  bunch,  2@3c.  CORN.  Pa, 
li\-  J  sark.'i  per  100  ears,  $1@3.  CAB- 
liir.E  N,  J  &  Pa-  %  bskts.,  25@40c.  ES- 
IoRo'lE  Pa.,  bus.,  40c.  EGG  PLANT. 
Ifj  H  bskts..  35©75c.  KALE,  Pa.,  bus., 
liiiJOc  LETTUCE.  N.  J.,  crates.  Big  Bos- 
la  "5c«J1.25.  PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.. 
1,^  bunches,  curly,  75ce$l.  PUMPKINS. 
Ivj  %  b.skt.s.,  10(S25c.  PEPPERS.  N.  J., 
L  bskts..  15  1 35c.  RADISHES.  N.  J.,  bus. 
jtoched,  red.  50c.  SPINACH.  N.  J.  &  I 
ir  bus.,  »^i75c.  SQUASH,  N.  J..  % 
IStts  white.  75c.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.  & 
Ih,  ■-,  bskts.,  40@75c  POTATOES,  Pa.. 
Iiwid  whiter.  No.  I's,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.75 
\tl  SWEET  POTATOES,  N.  J.,  %  bsktS., 
Iitds  and  yellows.  No.  I's.  60@76c 
LAHCASTZX 

Utttr.— Country  butter,  45@50c:  cream- 
Ir;  butter.  -17 'a  50c. 

Iin-— ^■'<'"''-  50@55c. 

iMMd  poultry.  —  Chickens,  $1.25  @  2 
Iwfa:  sprinpers,  75ci9$1.25  each;  ducks, 
||1SC$2S0  each;   squabs,   25'@50c  each. 

fnlt».-A  P  P  L  E  S  ,  15  1?  25c.  »i  pk. 
|?E.iCHES.  :'.')''!  30c  qt.  GRAPES,  5''a8c  lb. 
IjVINTE.-^,    2n'.i25c    qt 

TtftUblei.— BEANS,  (string),  20'325c  U 
Ijkt,  BEA.N.S.  (Lima),  25'^ 30c  pint  box. 
IsETTS,  S'llOc  bunch.  CABBAGE,  8'>i  15c 
\\ai  CARROTS,  8(S10c  bunch.  CAULI- 
|rJ)\reR.  I'.KiSOc  head.  CELERY.  8''il5c 
Itecti.  CUCIMBERS.  5'a  10c  each.  EGG- 
IfULNTS.  10'ii20c  each.  ENDIVE.  5''<i8c 
Itiii  LETTl'CE.  8®  15c  head.  ONIO.VS. 
llSS: ',  pk.  POTATOES.  15''i20c  U  pk.; 
ItJJJlM  bu,  .SWEET  POTATOES,  25-3300 
hit  PEPPERS.  2''a5c  each.  PARSLEY. 
ISSc  bunch.  PEAS.  30Ti35c  ><  pk.  RAD- 
ES.  oTm  bunch.  SPINACH,  12 ''i  15c  '» 
||L  TOMATOES.  lOlilSc  pt.  TURNIPS. 
Ili:  \  pk.  CORN,  sweet.  25''q50c  doz. 
|k:SHROOM.S.    25(ii30c   pt. 

TOBK 

ktttr.— Country,  40® 46c:  separator,  SO 
|l& 

lni.-Fre,«h.   40''a45c;    pullet,  30'?J35c. 

holtry.— Hens.  20'6.24c;  springers,  25''* 
Ik,  dressed  hens.  75c''(i$1.75  each:  spring- 
In  dressed.  60r''!i$1.50. 

»Hlti.-APPLES,  lOtj  25c  >i  pk..  75c® 
|t.:S  per  bu.  PEARS.  10c  box.  16c  >«  pk. 
|?UCHES,   3i)^'i40o    1^    pk. 

TiftUWM.-POTATOES.  lO't?  18c  U  pk. : 
\km.25  in  CABBAGE.  S-^  12c  hd.  CEL- 
IBI  5'ril5i  ...talk.  LETTUCE.  Wa  20c  hd. 
lUEROTS.  5c  bunch.  BEETS.  5c  bunch. 
lUllIFLOWKR.  8'&10c  head.  TURNIPS. 
|»«Uc  bix  $1.00  per  bu.  SPINACH 
I*',  pk.  LIMA  BEANS,  20(fi  30c  pt.  TO- 
lliTOES,  lM.,25c  '.  pk.  PEPPERS,  2113c 
|W.   SAIRKRAUT.    20c    qt. 

WBW    TOBX 

fclltr.— HiKher  than  extras.  40t2'!i41c; 
IJ'-V*,  Ut.  :  tir.Jt.s.  33>-f/39--..c;  90  score. 
|«  »9  .»r„ri»,    34^, -S  35c. 

•ill.    \Vi  It.,    nearby  and   nearby   west- 

xtras.   521;  55c:    extra  firsts, 

,;  •'  extras,  45'ii  50c;  mediums, 

,^«»y-  Live,  by  freight,  fowls,  lS'ii24c: 
Iwtens.  It;. 1 18c;  pullets,  23c;  old  roosters, 
1«:  turkey..  20'ii25c;  ducks.  18c:  geese, 
|«:  guin(»ii.<    pr..  90c. 

'WIfc-ArPLE.H.  bskts,  S'n  A  En,  new 
l««dvari.^tieii.  25c(fi$L25.  CRABAPPLBS, 
ly"™  1-  It.  bskts..  75cS|$l.25.  PEACH- 
IK  We.«tPrn  N.  Y..  Elberta.  bu.  bskt.. 
I"'ii7,i 

J"f«Uble«.-  BEANS,  nearby,  flat,  all 
^'*pi(gs,  .-/K'.,j3.  BEETS.  State  and  Jer- 
l«T,  cut,  iwkt..  40'ii60c.  CABBAGE,  Jer- 
IJT  crt.,  :-,.  „  $1.  CARROTS,  State,  cut, 
l«J-,  5iJ';<-., .  CAULIFLOWER,  Catsklll, 
!*■  m„  S2,75'(i  3.25.  CELERY.  State. 
I"J^,  di.7.  bunches,  25''(i50c,  CUCl'M- 
li^  ^  '  '*'''■•  50c'-(i$6.50.  EGG  PLANT, 
[■^v  hot  or  crt..  75ci($l.25.  LETTUCE. 
■"'11.25:  Jersey,  crt.,  50c'i$2. 
;^,  f  V  .Icr.iey.  bskt..  60fi75c.  PEP- 
ll,'^._  J"' y.  bullnose,  25< ''/ $1.5().  RO- 
Iztf''.  .I.ney.  crt.,  25*3 86c.  SPINACH. 
wr''y-  <''.  or  bskt.,  15c(fi$L  SQUASH. 
I^.  yell.. v.,  b-skt,  or  crt..  75c'&$l.S0.  TO- 
IJl'^'l/'r^ey,  Key  Port  20-qt.  crt..  25c 
Ij,  ./'^FtN'lP.S.  nearby.  Rutabaga,  bbl.. 
lhi'_^\'ATERCRESS.  100  bch.,  $2''a3. 
IbJ^TOEs.  l.  I.,  No.  1.  160-lb,  sack,  $3 
1"^:  Jer...ey.  No.  1,  160-lb.  sack,  $2.50''a3. 

I  ^^  PITTBavmOH 

l'-^'*''— '"'■''.■irby    tubs.    92    score    extras, 
staiM.rd.*,  37-'4C;  89  score.  34»ic:  88 

l^ln.— N'.Mrby  firsts,  second-hand   cases, 

LJ-'  fttr,   t\rMit.   new  cases.  30^, c;    near- 

h.?"'"'''    *'hlte.<.    36', c. 

."""y-    I-ive  bens,   heavy,  23^i24c;  me- 

''  :    Leghorns.    lOxliic:    c xilored 

lioiivy.     22c;     medium.     18''i2()c; 

^fi*.    IS.  :    old    rooster.*.    14c:    spring 

^1'^:    ducks.    Ifi''i20c;    plRcons.    35ij; 

w  pi.ir:   turkev.H.    J(i<»30c. 


|Ct,i, 


CRICAOO   CASK    QUAIlff 


„,     ,      "'I      31  "Tlic     t.illowiiig     .:..^li 

,  •iul.-,i  horc  today;    No.  2.  hard  wheat 

;^<'    -■   yellow   corn.    81'!i82'2c;    No.    2. 

;"'i,     7S''i79<,c;    No.    2   mixed    corn, 

^'    -'    while    oats,    3tili36\c:    No.    1 


STABILIZE 
EMPLOYMENT 


Vote 

for 


HEMPHILL 

FOR  fiOVERNOR 

WAGE  earners  and  employers  agree 
that  business  conditions  require  a 
sane,  conservative  and  constructive 
leadership  in  public  office.  Gifford 
Pinchot  is  a  spokesman  of  an  unsound 
and  dangerous  demagogy.  The  best  con- 
tribution that  can  be  made  at  this  time 
to  the  promotion  and  stabilization  of 
employment  and  industry  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  public  welfare  is  the  elec- 
tion of  John  M.  Hemphill  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pinchot  has  proven  himself  a  prodigious 
promiser.  Hemphill  is  a  conservative, 
sure  leader  who  performs  more  than 
he  promises. 

ELECTION  DAY-TUESDAY,  NOV*  4" 

Be  Sure  to  Votet 


L 


(Ad%-ertlsemcnt) 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


M«5ke  repairs  for  Winlet  with- 


DCVC€  P>4INT$ 

^.nd  jpccf  Ccatinas 

IloutrPaint 


ASBESTOS 
Raoi  Coatiot 
Ht»ry  Liquid 
I  CaL  .  t  0.60 
SCaU..  IIS 
SO  Call. .    10.4.S 

Black  A«phall 
Roof  Paint 

For     Wood     ot 

Metal   Surfsrri 

HQaL     t  0.4S 

ICal...       .70 

SQala..     2.2S 

Full  Line  of 

Shiaglrt  and 

Roll  Roofinc 

Allpricft  F.O  B. 

BUILDERS' 


SAVE 


H  i(h  Grade 
Paiot  fof  in- 
aide  or  outside 
ute.  Full  ranee 
of  colors  in- 
cluding white. 
All  one  price, 

lOt.  .  »  CM 
>^Cb1...  1.39 
1  Gal.  .  2.69 
SCala..  J2.7S 
Full  Line  ~  of 
Porch  and  Deck 
Paint.  Flat  Wall 
Finishes.  Var- 
nishes (sStaias. 


r-.'?''V5Sts     Full     Line 
Caial..*  FREE      i,orch  and  I 

Kverjr 
Itam    Pictured 
and  Priced. 
Phila.-Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

HARDWARE  and  TOOLS 

Complete  stock  of  high  grade  trade-marked  Hard- 
ware and  Tools  at  lowest  pmes.  Devitt's,  one  of 
the  largest  bouses  of  its  kind,  \i  aKays  ready  to 
amp  at  once.  Send  us  your  lut  for  quotation— 
then  compart  eur  pricea.     Send  for  Free  Catalog 


OEVIXTS 


138  Washington  Ave,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

— GiMiM  INacaac  Pr««  Co^ra— 

WliPii  I'muinrd  i'nui'l>  ira-  tirsi  una  ti  «t«I  in 
ini'i  lf«>  ijiaii  .;',  inrii'iloii  «»«  r'nmd.  Ji  has 
sliiis-  h,...ii  r..aiii'.i)  III  i.rss  limn  110  nf  ]',  <m  th,. 
Jiasls  i<f  th.'  Ust  riiist.  SiiriniiLTn  anil  frwili  iv>«ii  can 
>»•  |!iiro)iii.«><l  in  iin>  mivmui  iit  nvisoiialili*  iirliis.  J^i 
Us  know  what  >iiu  on'  lii  ut-il  i.f.  w.-  will  quoti- 
actual    irlcc.  Our  Services  arc  Fri». 

Crawford   Co.    Cooperative    Dain-   Improvement  ft 
Bales    Ass'n,        Market    House,        Ifeadville,    P.-i. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

For    Sale    ^""  'l'""'.'"  ricNtirpil   .I.rsrv  linll 
.  w.     w>o>K    ihIms.     will    I,..    ,,n.-    viur    nhl    in 
Iclj.   Also   -.•vi-ral   heifers,   one  bred,   and  youne 
1-OW8.    Sff    my    i-xliilili     ni     I  he     Fr.'il.  ri,  k     rm. 
Oit.     L'l     to    :J4.     KiiliTiil     .\.rnilltl'd     Hi  nl. 
HERBERT    E.    ATHEY.  KecdysviUe.    Md. 

Reeistered  Jersevs '^r?'  '""""''  ""<*  tmi<ort- 


.  HlMs,       lu.tb 

D.    J.    KENEPP 


i'3t,   of   beat   brerdins. 

Mcyevtown.    Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  (he  best  blood  linea. 
Herd  T.  1!.  Accrwliled  .VniinaU  nf  both  nex  and 
»"  »ee>-  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell,    Wellineion,  Ohio 

For  Sale  H'el'-crndc    IIolKtein    sjirlngera,    tar- 

*,  l"»d    I'lls,     te.-ifed    lotint)-. 

Glarner    tc   Bringgold.  West    Concord,    Minn. 

FOR  BALE.— Puri.  l.if-d  HnlKteln  ••iiws.  du.  t,. 
frerjlivn  thiK  fall.  On.  .vearlltigr  hull.  Herd  .\,- 
redlted.    Oilfoyle  Bros.,  Ulster,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Chester  White  Pigs-;'  ^-JJ:  fl  |J.oo. 

Mixed  bred  iilga.  $3.75. 
Wyaiuaing,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  SALE  of  Ooality  Chester  White  Bors, 
Oi-t.  .lit,  l<i:;i».  Hue-  li.iuitht  nil  mull  hid  will  h. 
Bhljii.e,|  ,,,,  anprnviij,  tr.o.li,  ,seij.l  fnr  catalon. 
A.  H.  CROWNOVER. Mt.  gtarUng,  Ohio 

125  BIG  TYPE,  i.odlgre..d  Cheater  Whites  from 
blc  br'e.^.ra  an  I  bij  llltera.  Priced  richt  and 
ahlpiK'd  on  apppoTal.       C.  E.  Caatal,  Herihay,  Fa. 

FeadiDK  Pirs.   15  to  50  lbs.  I4..'i0  tn  »^.0(l  acrord- 

--    slie     Tnnk    deliver)     on    largn    lots.    .Mostly 

■  Stanley   Short,  Cheswold,   Del. 


Inc     , 

Poland  Chinas. 


HAMPSH I  RE  PIGS  » '«»"  ^■'"■^' ,«". 

-  Ixiih  aex,  Tfg.  free. 

Shippenahnrg,  Pa, 


J.  J  .BAILING,  B.  8, 


B«ir.  Spotted  Poland-ChiDAi.  Fall  plft-i  ready. 
J-ew  lireil  itllis.  linxHl  rm-K"  and  boarn  ready  for 
HenUe,  A.  M.   Kennel,     R.  2,     Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS riifi  frnm  l.irg- 

ivcl>Iere.l     »nw<.      .\i, ,.    oiiw    at     low     IWireH. 

O.   S.  HALL. Farmdale.    Ohio 

For  Sale:  100  Six  Wecb  Pigs  $3.50  Each 

INDIAN    CORN    HOG    FARM,  Duihore,    Pa 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ,V!,fV\?l 

uaiialli  fnr  «nle.   Oilti  A  Oarman,  Bosaville,   Ohio 


National  Dairy  Exposition 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

type.  However,  these  cattle  still  have 
plenty  of  substance.  March  Molly 
Srd's  Master,  owned  by  J.  P.  Allyn, 
Delavan,  Wis.,  was  grand  champion 
bull  and  King's  Pebblebrook  Phylis 
Tarbel,  The  Hull  Bros.,  PainesvUle, 
Ohio,  grand  champion  cow.  The  lat- 
ter won  similar  place  in  1929. 

Holsteins  led  in  numbers  and  put 
on  a  show  worthy  of  this  grand  old 
breed.  Grand  championships  were  as 
follows:  bull,  Sir  Fobes  Orm.sby  Hen- 
gerveld  (fifth  time  grand  champion), 
owned  by  Elmwood  Farm,  Deerfield, 
Dl.;  cow.  Miss  Lassie  Ormsby,  owned 
by  C-  E.  Griffith.  Big  Cabin,  Okla. 

ATW3BZBSS 

Judges. — John  Cochrane,  BemardsvUle. 
N.  J.,  and  E.  W.  Van  Taasel.  Wenatchee, 
Wish. 

Bull  calf.— 1,  Aha  Crest  Rainy  day, 
.xluiwn  by  Alta  Cre.st  Farms,  Spencer, 
Mass.;  2,  Alta  Crest  Rain  or  Shine,  Alta 
Crest  Farms;  3,  Alta  Crest  Gay  Day.  Alta 
Crest  Farms;  4  and  5,  Sycamore  Farm.s, 
Douglassville,    Pa. 

Bull,  18  moHtiis  and  under  2  years. — 1, 
.Strathgluss  Dalbar,  Sycamore  Farms;  2, 
Fair  Field's  Admiral,  Fair  field  Farm, 
Topeka.  Kans. ;  3,  Alta  Crest  Highway- 
man. Alta  Crest  Farms;  4,  Sycamore 
Farms;  5.  J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons,  Plaln- 
fleld,   Iowa. 

Bull.  2  years  and  under  3.— 1,  Wiloxton 
.Siili.sfnction,  Alta  Cre.<t  Farms;  2,  Fair 
Field's  Battle  Axe,  Fairfield  Farm;  3, 
Bully  Boy  of  Plainfleld.  J.  J.  Lynes  ft 
Sons. 

Bull,  3  years  and  under  4.— 1,  Penshurst 
Advancer,  Sycamore  Farms;  2,  Strathglass 
Craig  Star,  Fairfield  Farm;  3,  Penshurst 
War  Laird,  F.  H.  Basklns,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Heifer  calf.— 1,  Alta  Crest  Blue  Bonnet 
2iid.  Alta  Crest  Farms;  2,  Landlords  Sheba, 
J.  J.  Lyne.s  &  Sons;  3.  Sycamore  L>orada, 
Sycamore  Farms;  4.  Sycamore  Farms;  6, 
Alta  C'est  Farms. 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  18  months.— 1, 
.\rd}?owai»  Gladys,  Sycamore  Farms;  2, 
Landlord's  Omar  Etta,  J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons; 
3,  Toreador's  Marie,  Kenneth  Squires.  Clif- 
ton Springs,  N.  Y.;  4.  Alta  Crest  Farms; 
5.  Sycamnre  Farms. 

Heifer,  IS  months  and  under  2  years. — 1. 
Strathgla.sa  Sigbar  gueen.  .Sycamore 
Farm.s:  2.  AlU  Cre.st  Leana  .5th,  Alta  Cre.'tt 
Farm.«:  3.  Blackhawk  Lady.  F.  H.  Baskins 
Cedar  Falls,   la.;  6,   Alia  Crest  Farm. 

Heifer.  2  years  and  under  3.— 1,  Strath- 
glaas  Heather  Barbell,  Sycamore  Farms; 
2,  Bonnie's  Bonnie  Heather;  J.  J.  Lyne.* 
&  Son.-<:  3,  Alta  Crest  Sleepy  Time,  Alta 
Crest  Farms ;  4,  Alta  Crest  Farms ;  5,  Fair- 
field   Farm. 

Bull,  1  year  and  tinder  18  months.- 1, 
Golden  Cord  Prince,  J.  J.  Lynes  ft  Sons, 
Plainfleld,  Iowa;  2.  Alta,  Cress  Nevertell, 
Alta  Crest   Farms,   Spencer,   Mas.?. 

Cow,  3  years  and  under  4.-1,  Betty's 
Sons  of  .SevUla  of  Old  Forge,  Sycamore 
Farms;  2,  Woronoake  White  Mamie.  Alta 
Crest  Farms;  3,  Fair  Field's  Spicy  Girl. 
Fairfield  Farm;  4,  J.  J.  Lynes  ft  Hons;  5, 
Fairfield  Farm. 

Cow,  4  years  and  under  6.-1.  Alta  Crest 
Spicy  Queen  3rd,  AlUi  Crest  Farms;  2, 
Byreholm  Grace,  and  8,  Penshurst  Nona. 
Syrami.ro  Farms;  4,  J.  .T.  Lynes  &  Sons- 
a,    Alta   Crest    Farms. 

Cow,  5  years  or  over.- 1,  Thlrdpart 
Madge  4th,  Sycamore  Farms;  2.  Cacapon 
Lass.  Fairfield  Farm;  3,  Penshurst  Pretty 
Pearl.  Sycjimore  Farm.^;  4,  Alta  Cre^t 
Farm;   ,1,  Wendel  C.   Wicks.  Oxbow.  N.  Y. 

Senior  and  rrand  champion  bull. — Wil- 
Inxtdii    .'^«ti.«fHriiiiii,   Alta   Crest   Farms. 

Senior  and  grand  cluunplon  cow.— Third- 
part  Madge  4th,  Sycamore  Farms. 

Junior  champion  female. —  A  rdgowan 
Gladys,    Sycamore   Farms. 


I 


^r  GREATER  PROFIT 

DRIED  MOLASSES 
BEET  PULP 


laaaowts 

DRKD 
iMOlASSfS 
'    BEET   ' 
PULP 


T 


Dried  Mo1a«>aefl  Bert  Pulp  f^ets  more  milk  from  dairy  cows— 
laslcr,  more  rconf>niiraI  gnint.  from  b.pf  mill.-  and  flteep.  \'o 
nihor  tvyil  ran  fl»  th*-  Hninv  irttrk  far  u»m— Dried 
M..hi..M-a  He,!  Pulp  i»  a  vrpclable  feed— Ibc  only  one  of  iu  kind 
aislrihulcd  romm<Tciall\  ! 

Drii  d  Mtdatta.  f  Iltcl  Pulp  Mrcnpthons  the  animals  conatilution 
— a.l.ls  vari.lv  to  ilie  ration  and  aMM  th*'  aiarmtlon  »f 
nlhrr  /««*f»— rcBnInt.H  li.e  l.ow.U  and  .liminalrH  lh.m,"off. 
fr.  tl    days.  I  here  »  nolhinft  htller  for  profilahle  milk  produtUon. 

PRICES  LOW 

Dried  Molaasea  Beet  Pulp  is  always  prolnnble  to  food  lint  viih 
prosrnt  l«,w  prioos  It  is  the  nioM  o.-onomioal  an<l  prolitahlo  suih 
j.lomental  fpo.l  t.,  he  obtained.    Dnirvmen  and  fo.dors  are  n«inu 

M^V„'^'""n •"!*«".*''''"""•"*■  ^••"'l •««•«'"•  and  pot  nlarted  on  Dried 
MolnxfOA  Bool  Pnip— ynur  pr.>fils  vill  inorouM  . 

'•'r"«  '"*■  ''■•^  hnoltirt  "frufllnbit-  tfrtlinu" 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING   COMPANY 


JEBSETS 

Judges-— J.  W.  Ridgeway,  Ft.  Worth. 
Tex.,  and  C.  H.  Staples.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Cull  calf. — 1.  Oxford  Astor's  Design, 
Crieve  Hall  Farms,  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  2, 
You'll  Do  Brookside  King,  Mary  vale 
Farms,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  3.  Oxford  Xenia  Vol- 
unteer, Elm  Hill  Farm,  Brookfield,  Mass.; 
4.  Anapauma  Runcho,  Orange,  Calif.;  6, 
Crieve   Hall    Farms,   Nashville.   Tenn. 

Bull,  1  year  and  tinder  18  months.— 1, 
Bell  Boy's  Whitehead  Mary  vale  F^rms;  2. 
Oxford  Lassy's  Design.  Crieve  Hall  Farms: 
3,  Noble  Fonnurd,  The  Oaklands.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  1,  Taft  Ranch  Jersey 
Faims,  Taft,  Tex.;  5,  Breezy  Hill  Farm, 
Madisonvilie,   Ohio. 

Bull,  18  months  and  under  2  years. — 1, 
Foremost.  The  Oakland.s;  2.  Polly's  Vol- 
unteer, Crieve  Hall  Farms:  3.  Gauntlet'.s 
Volimteer,  Anapauma  Rancho;  4,  Mary- 
vale  Farms;  5,  Graham  Farm.-),  Washing- 
ton, Ind. 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3.— 1.  Xenia 
Sonny.  Anapauma  Rancho:  2.  Philidora's 
You'll  Do,  Twin  Oaks  Farm.  Morristown, 
N,  J. ;  3,  Forward's  Velvet.ser.  M.  S.  Tores- 
dahl,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.;  4.  Elm 
Hill  Farm,  Brookfield,  Ma.-ss. ;  5,  Breeev 
Hill  Farm,  Madisonvilie.  Ohio. 

Bull,  3  years  and  under  4.— 1.  Febru- 
ary Fern's  Noble,  Twin  Oaks  Farm;  2. 
Brampton  Standard  Sir.  Pebble  Hill  Plan- 
tation. Thomasville,  Ga. ;  3.  Maiden  Fern's 
Wexford  Noble,  Anapauma  Rancho  ;4,  J. 
W.  Innes,  Woodstock.  Ontario;  5,  J.  D. 
Madding,   Bridgeport,   111. 

Bull,  4  years  or  over.— 1,  Bermuda  Wex- 
ford Noble,  Crieve  Hall  Farms;  2,  Cedarine 
Golden  Sultan,  Elm  Hill  Farm,  Brookfield, 
Mass.;  3,  Cowslip's  Look  Here,  Hugh  W. 
Bonnell,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  4.  Riverby 
Farms.  Grafton.  Wis.;  5,  Twin  Oaks  Farni. 
Heifer  calf.— 1,  Design's  Queen  Onyx, 
Crieve  Hall  Farms;  3.  Golden  Brookside 
Gala.  Mary  vale  Farms;  3,  Volunteer's 
Rosebay  Bertha,  Elm  Hill  Farm;  4,  Pebble 
Hill    Plantation;    5,    Maryvale    Farms. 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  18  months.— 1, 
Palatine's  Baby.  The  Oaklands;  2.  Design's 
Geneva,  Crieve  Hall  Farms;  3,  Cedarine's 
Golden  Miss,  Elm  Hill  Farm;  4,  Breezy 
Hill  Farm;  5,  Weghcm  Hill  Farm,  Hamil- 
ton. Ohio. 
Heifer,   18  months  and   under  2  years.— 

1,  Bermuda's   Pansy,    Crieve   Hall    Farms; 

2,  Pebble  Hill's  Bright  Maiden.  Pebble 
HIU  Plantation;  3.  Primate's  Primula,  J. 
D.  Madding.  Bridgeport,  111.:  4.  Hugh  W. 
Bonnell;  5,  Longview  Farm,  Lee  Summit's, 
Mo. 

Heifer.  2  years  and  under  3. — 1,  Bramp- 
ton Standard  Sybil.  R.  H.  Crosby.  Picay- 
une, Miss.;  2.  Imported  Last  Chance.  P. 
I.  Harrison.  Elkton,  Md. ;  3.  Wexford's 
Champion  Pride.  Anapauma  Rancho;  4, 
Crieve  Hall  Farms;  5,  J.  D.  Madding. 

Cows,  3  years  and  under  4.— 1,  Phocea. 
F.  R.  Bain.  Palms.  Calif.;  2,  Volunteer's 
Master  Maid.    Taft   Ranch   Jersey   Farms; 

3,  Imported  MllUis  VIvienne,  J.  D.  Mad- 
ding; 4.  Crieve  Hall  Farms;  5,  Hugh 
W.   BonnelL 

Cow.  4  years  and  under  5.— 1.  Dreaming 
Sultan's  Gold.  J.  D.  Madding:  2.  Pal- 
atine's Argentine.  The  Oaklands;  3,  Ra- 
leigh's Vera  Leigh,  Anapauma  Rancho;  4. 
F.  R.  Bain.  PaUns,  Cal. ;  5,  Breezy  HIU 
Farm. 

Cow,  6  years  or  over.— 1.  Blonde's  Cun- 
ning Mouse.  Folly  Farm,  John  S.  Ella- 
worth,  Simsbury.  Conn.;  2.  Roseboy's 
Fawn  Princess.  Crieve  Hall  Farms;  3, 
Polly's  Pallas  Spot.  Elm  Hill  Farm;  4 
Hugh  W.  Bonnell;   5.    F.   R.   Bain. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  tall.— Feb- 
ruary Fern's  Ntjble,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown.   N.   J. 

Jimior    champion    bnll Foremost,    The 

Oaklands,   Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 

Sanlor  and  grand  champion  cow.— 
Blonde's  Cunning  Mou.se,  Folly  Farm 
John  S.  Ellsworth,   Simsbury,  Conn. 

Junior  champion  feaoale.— Design's  Queen 
Onyx.  Crieve  Hall  Farnm.   Na.nhville.  Tenn. 

BBOWN     SWISS 

Judge.-^.-J.  p.  Eves,  Dei.  Moines.  Iowa, 
.ind  W.  W.   Yapp.   Crbana,   111. 

Bull  calf.— 1,  Suydam's  Creator,  Matthew 
Suydam  &  Son.'",  New  Brunswick.  N.  J  • 
2,  Vron's  Beauty  Boy  of  Walhalla,  J.  Frank 
Zoller,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  3,  Stalnfleld 
Lad  of  Lake  View.  The  Hull  Bros.  Co., 
PainesvUle,  O. ;  4,  Mooney  &  Larabee,  Fort 
Dodge,  la.;  5,  Joseph  P.  Allyn.  Delaware. 
Wis. 

Bull.  1  year  and  under  18  months— 1, 
Pride's  Believe.  Mooney  A  Larrabee;  2. 
Duke  Royal  of  Bowerhonie.  A.  E.  Bower 
&  Son,  Brurshton.  111:3.  Suydam's  Beauty 
Star,  SuyUam  &  .Sons:  4,  Hull  Bros.  Co.: 
5,  James  Harknes.x.  South  Kortriglit,  N.  Y. 

Bull.    IS   months   and   under   2   vears. 1 

Beauty'H  Carl  of  Moadow  Green.  J.  P. 
Allyn;  2.  Bert  Dixon.  Mooney  &  Larra- 
bi>e:  3.  Mfiunii  nl  Rowerlionie.  Bower  & 
.^oii:    I,    Hull   Bros.:   ."i    .Si-huUz   Bros..   Gait. 

Bull.  2  .years  and  under  3—1.  Forest 
fJirl's  Soil  of  Walhiilla,  Mooney  &  Larra- 
bee: 2,  Magyar  of  Bowerhome.  Bower  ft 
•Son;  3.  Emma's  Carl  of  Lake  View  Hull 
Bill.'*.;  4,  .Schultz  Bro.^  :  .5,  D.  N.  Boit-e 
Chiirrhville.    N.    Y. 

Bull.  3  year.j  and  under  t.— 1.  .Suydam's 
Nero.  J.  F.  Zoller;  2.  I'r.nula's  College  Boy 
of  Luke  View.  Hull  Bros.:  3.  i.  B.  .s.  C.'s 
.•^tar  of  the  Eu.-Jl.  SiiyTlam  ft  Sons;  4,  L 
K.    Cleaveland.    Mollne,    111. 

Bull,  4  years  or  over.— 1,  March  Molly 
3rds  Ma.-ter.  Allyn:  2.  rinnnnmn  of  Mead- 
ow Cieen.  Hull  Bro-i. :  3.  Ursula's  Stasis. 
M.iuiiey   &    Larrabee;    1,    D    N.   Boice. 

Heifer  calf.  — 1.  College  Bo.vs  NoUlc  of 
Walhalla.  Zoller:  2,  Belleve's  .Schoency 
Girl,  Mooney  &  Larrabee:  3,  Nero's  Mari- 
gold of  WulliallM,  Zoller;  4,  Hull  Bros  • 
.'..   .Suydnm   £   Sons. 


^^O^bvr  25,. 

HeiXer,  1  year  and  under  is  mowh. 
Carl's  Swiss  Valley  Girl  Ethel  ,^  * 
View.  Hull  Bros.;  2,  College  Elgi.n, , 
erhome.  Bower  ft  Son;  3,  Belier.'  , 
May,  Labern  Merril,  Fort  D.."~  r, 
.Suydam   &  Son;   5,   Zoller.  ' 

Heifer,    2    years    and    under   3._i    t. 
tor's  Bonnie  Bess,   Allyn;  2,  farla  f 
Boy's  Romance  of  Hilltop.  Bnipe-  /  'Hj 
tember  Morn  of  Walhalla.  Zoller '  4  w3 
ner  Schultz.   Gait,   111. ;   6,  Suvitaiii  *  U 

Cow.    3    years    and    under"  4— 1    ph 
Marie    Gronyer,    Mooney    &    Larrab-^ 
Beaut's    Cream    Maid    of    Willov   Rr;^ 
Schultz  Bros.;  3,  Suydam's  Redwood    "1 
dam  ft  Sons:  4.  Suydam  ft  Son.;T&, 
ft  Son. 

Cow.    4    years    and    under    o—i    f^ 
Jeanett,    Mooney    ft    Larabee      '  '  RiitiJ 
Maid   of   Willow   Brook.    Schulu'Bm" 
Pride   Brown   Rose,   Mooney   &   Un-ti. 
4.  Suydam  ft  Sons;  6,  Hull  Bros 

Cow,  6  years  or  over.— 1,  KinK's  i.,. 
Brook  Phylis  Torbel,   Hull  Bros.-  ■>   «il 
Dixon,    and    3,    McAvoy    Maid,   Moo'iV 
Larrabee:    4,    Suydam   ft   Son«     5.  <.(, 
Bros.  ■        ■■ 

Senior  and  grand  champion  cow.— K  nd 
Pebblebrook  Phylis  Torbel,  The  Hull  Brl 

Junior  champion  female.  —  Suydau 
Jean  Grace,  Matthew  Suydam  &  Sons 

Grand  champion  hull*— Marrh  MolIVs 
Master.  Jo.seph  P.  Allyn. 

OUSSirSETS 

Judges.— n.  H.  KUdee,  Ames,  Iowa 
W.   K.   HepbiUTi,   Anaelma,   Pa. 

Bull  calf.— 1,  Highland  Place  GabnJ 
Joseph  Golinvaux,  Waterloo,  la.;  2  BoJ 
der  Bridge  Warrior,  Boulder  Bridge  F«H 
Company,  Excelsior,  Minn.;  3,  DouglajiJ 
John  Beaufort,  Douglaston  Manor  Fai 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.;  4,  William  H.  Willlani 
Lyon  Mountahi.  N.  Y.;  5,  Boulder  Bridi 
Farm  Co. 

Bull.  1  year  and  under  18  raonths.- 
Boulder  Bridge  Cavalier,  Boulder  Bride 
2,  Jingo  of  Primrose,  Mort  Wood.i  aJ 
more,  Okla.;  3,  Wyebrook  Victory,  C. 
A.  Whitney,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  4.  F.  J.  Rut 
ing.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  5,  Firesto 
Farms,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bull,  18  months  and  under  2  years.- 
Indian  of  Primrose,  Mort  Wooil.^:  2,  Hlg, 
land  Place  Troubadour,  Joseph  Golinva3 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  3.  Douglaston  King  Frd 
erick.  Douglaston  Manor  Farm;  j.  Fill 
stone  Farms;  5,  F.  J.  Rueping. 

Bull,   2  years  and  under  3.— 1,  Aiyu. 
Golden    Marmion,    Wm.    H.    Williams: 
Corium  Ultimas'  Ibycus,  Rueping;  3,  R 
som   Donnington   Secret   Starcazer:  W.  , 
Ran.som,  Homewood,  Kan. ;  4,  Mort  Wuo4 
5,    Reuping.  | 

Bull.  3  years  and  under  4.— 1,  Langwad 
Waldorf,  Boulder  Bridge  Farm;  2,  Prol 
Lane  of  Echo  Glade.  Rueping;  3,  Aij-ukl 
Levity   King.    Williams;   4,   Winding  O 
Farm,  Blue  Ash.  Ohio;  5.  Red  Rose  Fsr 
Dairy,    Northville.    Mich. 

Mull.  4  years  or  over.— 1,  Fembrook  1™ 
Hendrick.  Gayhead  Guernsey  Farms.  Co 
sackle.  N.  Y.;  2,  Ransom  Golden  Dau 
less.  Ransom ;  3,  Border  King  of  Robti 
Glencliff  Farm.  Independence.  Kan.: 
Harry  ft  Walter  Becker,  Fort  Atkin 
Wia ;    fi,    Firestone    Farm.1. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  boll.— Fert 
brook  King  Hendrick,  Gayhead  GuerwJ 
Farms. 

Jonlor  champioB  hall.- Highland  Pit 
Gabriel,   Joseph    Golinvaux. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  cow,— Mo 
Valley   Minuet.   Boulder  Bridge  Farm 
Excelsior.  Minn. 

Boxdnszxrs 

Judges.  —  Axel  Hansen,  .MinneapoH 
Minn.,  and.  J.  B.  Fitch.   Manhaltan, 

Bull  calf.— 1,  King  Be.ssie  Ann.-by  Piel^ 
Elmwood  Farm.  Deerfield.  III.  2.  Car 
tion  Supreme,  C.  E.  Griffith,  Big  Cab^ 
Okla.;  3.  Sir  Fobes  Ormsby  Ha2elwi> 
Elmwood  Farm;  4,  MayUg  Deiry  Far 
Newton.  Iowa;  5,  Iowa  Board  .(  Coiitr 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Bull.  1  year  and  under  IS  months.- 
Tritomia  Dekol  Ormsby  Pieterje,  Wisitj 
sin  State  Institutions  Herd,  Janesrlll 
Wis.;  2.  Mt.  Riga  Sir  Hazel,  C  E.  Gri 
nth;  3.  Tritomia  Homestead  King,  Wlj 
consin  Institutions  Herd;  1.  lowai 
Farms,  Davenport,  Iowa;  5.  Pevely  V>m 
Farms,   Crescent,  Mo. 

Bull.  18  months  and  under  2  years- 
King  Bessie  Korndyke  Orm.^fby.  Elmw* 
Farm;  2,  Sir  BiUv  Jennie  DeXol.  .Silii 
Glen  Farm,  St.  Charles.  III.;  :l  The  L«lj 
of  Dunloggin,  J,  NatwIck,  Lllnott  Cltf 
Md. ;  4.  Wisconsin  Institution."  ■'■.  Chupm^ 
Farms,    Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Bull.    2    years    and    under    3-1.    M'liJ 
Riga    Sir    Piebe    Segis    Paul,    'IrifTith: 
Man  O'War  30th,   William  .Sil.i.ii.lf.'  .^crt 
St.   Peter.   Minn.;   3.  Pevely  '"^'i  -MhIu'Ij 
Pevely  Farms;   4,   Maytag  Farms:  X  I'' 
Board  of  Control. 

Bull,  3  years  .ind  under  4.-1  •'=ii"  "J 
gerveld  Persistency,  Red  Ro-^'e  Fnnl 
Dairy.  Northville.  Mich.;  2.  .\.  !>  ■  ii:i"!'l  J 
hanna  Sir  Ollle,  VV'ision.»lii  I'  iiU'ti"" 
3.  Sir  Oilie  Koniilvke  Orni.>'l>.v  .I.'liaiiJ 
Wisconsin  In.'^tltutions;  4,  J.  Niiwl'k. 
Jicott   City,    Md.;    .^    lowaim    i.A^•^■^f^ 

Bull,  4  years  or  over.— 1,  .«ii  F'  I'C.'  iiii 
by  Hengorvpld,  Elmwood  F.inn:  .'.  K|' 
Ormsby  Mercedes  Lad.  Arbu  I'aini  &  Ke| 
nels,  Oxford,  Mich.;  3,  Koriini  l)l''"ij 
Designer.  J.  B.  Jone.^  Fanti--  1?""'T 
Mirh.:  4,  Silver  Glen  Farm:  '■  \  t'  ^\ 
terhuis.    Oconnmowoc.    Wis. 

Senior    and    grand    champion    hall-- 
Fobp.x       Orni.«l)y       neiif;er\.lil        --'•■"' 
Kami. 

Junior     champion     bnU.  —  Kn.*:    ^' 
Korndyke    Oiinsbj,    Elmwood    !•  iin. 
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profit  secrets 

for  10c 

lese  7  secrets,  for  making  more 
jiry  protits,  appear  in  the  next 
[ijjuesof  Poultry  Item. 

jrt  with  October  —  read  Wy' 
oi'i  stor, .  "I  would  rather  be  a 
iltrvnvjii  than  anything  else". 

adho'v  to  have  more  eggs  when  | 

are  highest,  how  to  bring 
nurtlock  through  a  hard  winter, 
(mothers  get  higher  prices — all 
fcanJ  much  more  ia 

OULTRy 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARM 


3ii  lOc,  Stamps  or  coin,  with  coupon 
jow  and  we  start  your  subscription 

fPi!ultr>  Item.  '' 

SrlktMille.  100.  Pa. 
■!iBed  i.-i  10c      Sond   me   Poultry   Item 

itli'?  sev-Mi    Seciets"  articles. 


SHEEP 


fILSON  DELAINE  RAMS 

.,1  rMity     j.iii..     ..iii*tr'i    it-i-     liit»'"l- 

.( '.r  It'll   V  x'l  Iiii'l   iiiiitl'iii.    I'.ii!     -iiMiitli, 

I  >iir    •h"itiinii.      iiriellf.i!      niiui..       l.,e\v,...Ht 

r.   lii.|i.'i't|.>ii    iiivlti'il    lit    the    fiiriii. 

UOS  i  DOYLE.    FREDERICKTOWM.  OHIO 

!i  ,  -    :     .  iiri.'  -:."i''lfn.        '  • 
I  K  V::  on.    ii    RKhirds    Bg^id.    Caluinbtis,    0. 

iDfeCaUlg  tWeS  ,i,„.,.r,   t1ih>..  v»i>  when 
rir.-    lire    u-eil,     nil  ••    iiil-iiili.l    iimrket 
Al"i     r"«"-liifj    e»f«    :iiii|    (cimIIu);    weth- 
l»    N"'i    !-    III.'    tliiie    t.i    h'\\ . 
!  .1  t  J    r..    HENDERSON.  Hi  kory.   Pa. 

lEiLVE    KERIN08    of    the    niuiiipl-ii    Kirain. 

liC    Ivi-      i.irite    *lze,    ll*M  ^  \     -tieitl  .-I  -      Writ.-. 

ILSIKDERS.  R.  S.  Aslititbiila.  Olua 

SHRO?SHIRE  and  SOVTHDOWN   RAMS. 

|M  l:i>!:\:  :  .,i:>.      riir\      will     |>1 y.ui.     Wiin 

t,i:  .■- ■  ii^liip-  ..»  !«l,rMi>'.liir>'-  lit    three  .»tnte 
|i.->i!ii-i  :'  Hyllm.>de    Finn.    Reaver,    Pa. 

iBIOPSHIF.Ej   AMD   OXFORD   RAHS  for  kiiIo. 

Ikr-  ,-:-     i'inii<li.-.l       r;l.  •■•1     ren»»iiuMe. 

IBOCaE::  farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

SSBO.'SHIRE    and    OXFORD    RAMS. 

_  .     I  r>    ;■  i...iiiilile.    .Sit Ufa.  1 1  in    t'lnmnleed. 
IQKIES  STOCK  FARM,  Agoita,  Ohio 


|i:^.  t^  Ruin  and  Ewr^.   Ch.ilie  |.rl7.e-wlnner» 

Itf.'.l     :1     .•!i,.r»      l;..»l    ..f   1. 1. ...I     rii.-nii   li.m. 

,tr.i- 1:  E.    W.    Wilcox.        Crotby,    Pa. 

IhcT  Southdown   Rama   and   Evet   from   on<<   of 
|»iJJ~l  lii,.,..|,.ri.  Ill  DblM,   Mt  r"H-'iiinl>lp  prii  >•« 
|>  I   frtcd    &    Son.  Batil,    Ohio 

|l«w»i»d   Cheviot,    Eo'.itlbluwn.    Dorwt,    Oxford 

|: I  ■  ■    •     l*rliH-.    Willi    ;li-    I1I1I.-1 

l«2«H.  Loffer.  DeOraff.   Ohio 

l>!^iced  Siotrh  HichUnd*.  Tli.-  h,ir.lii-t  .f  nil 
I" -'■till  I'liiliiv  iiiiiilxn.  Iiiiii  A  boiiii-  l.riKl 
f-  ■  l».       Oik  Grore  Farms.  Mechanicaburg.O. 


_  CATTLE 

|.  nCK   *    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FAliMS 
|f-i»M  C.icii'  -Toland  Ciiliin   Hoa»-   Haniinioiro 

l*"*»y.  Mortonv.Ua.    Penna. 


Ungus  Cattle 


E.iYAKD    BROS 


Rt  rvasonabla 
lirl.es 
W.iyne>bur(,    Pa, 


Farm  Conditions 


Cambria   Co.,   Canti-al   Pa. 

Oct.  V.i:  ri.tnt*  dif;ging  well  under  way 
Fields  sprayed  twice  a  week  or  oftener 
leinained  green  until  killed  by  frost.  Yield 
small  and  at  present  prices  grown  at  » 
los.?.  Cabbage  hiiaditig  poorly.  Yield  will 
be   very   snuiU. 

Money  tif^ht  und  little  demand  for  fann 
produce  except  in  very  ismall  quantities 
Ihe  water  .situation  ■  becoming  sjerlous 
mu.;h    hauling   be   ■  n     A    number   of 

tlie  few  mines  '  .  .  steady  all  sum- 
mer iiave  closed  down  ...1.  account  of  water 
shortaifo.  Silo  tilling  was  over  before  frost 
•c>rne  for  the  liist  'ihie  .^Ince  silos  cani» 
into  gf-neral   u.-<e.  C.  T.   S. 

Vork  Co.,  Soaf^hem  Pa. 

Oct.  10:  Weather  cool;  ground  very 
dry.  Impossible  to  plow  for  fall  .seeding 
at  pla(os.  A  good  deal  of  seeding  done 
where  the  ground  could  be  plowed.  Mo.-it 
of  corn  cut.  Crop  poor.  County  Fair  on 
this  week,  well  attended.  Fine  display 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  spite  of  drouth. 
A  number  of  chicken  farms  having  chicken 
troubles*.  Eggs  selling  at  40c  per  dozen. 
Factories    working    more    regularly 

M.   B.   Y, 

Wirt   Co.,   Hortbwestem    W.   Va. 

Oct.  13:  Warm  day.s  and  cool  nights. 
Have  had  several  hard  fronts.  Water  get- 
ting scarce;  springs  and  wells  drying  up. 
Drie.st  ever  known  here.  The  F;iriii  Bu- 
rejiu  has  bought  twenty  carloads  of  hay 
■ind  straw  in  this  county.  Very  little 
wheat  and  rye  sown  yet.  Veals  12c.  cream 
39c.  butter  40«*50c.  eggs  30c.  E.  N.  B. 

James  City  Co.,  Eastern  Va. 

Oct.  10:  Have  had  a  most  unu.^ual  sea- 
son. Has  been  dry  since  .<!pring  opened. 
We  hud  a  good  wheat  and  rye  crop  and 
got  fairly  good  prices.  J1.20  for  rye  and 
J1.05  for  wheit.  Corn  practically  a  failure 
cud  the  quality  woriie.  Smut  and  ear 
worms  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  Rye  and 
•  lover  .-jowpd  following  ji  little  rain  in 
September  were  destroyed  by  army  worms. 
Tney  al.10  took  the  third  cultiiis  of  alfalfa. 
We  will  have  sufficient  corn  and  hay  for 
our  stock.  W.  A.  Bangs. 

Mifflin  Co..  Ctintral  Pa. 

Oct.  15:  We  .ire  .nill  havini?  very  dry 
we-ither  in  this  county.  Wheat  sown  four 
wcsks  ago  Is  not  coming  up  yet.  Farmers 
husking  Corn  nnwtly  iu.-*t  in  the  forenoon 
on  account  of  the  dry.  hot  weather,  get- 
ting a  few  hunared  bushels  instead  of 
ten  or  twelve.  Water  getting  scarce; 
springs  low  and  .1  number  of  wells  dry. 
Price  of  wheat  700.  com  90c,  oats  40c. 
eggs  38c.  butter  iiOc.  apples  $1.25.  cabbage 
can    be   bought    for    2'jC    per    pound. 

J.    H.    B. 

o 

PEEDXNO   TESTS 

SEGREGATED  feeding  tests  conducted 
by  Jay  Pearce,  Lake  county.  Ind..  have 
produced  some  interesting  figure.^  im  .-"emi- 
itiilid  buttermilk  as  a  supplemental  hog 
feed.  The  work  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting   Association. 

Mr.  Pearce  selected  seventy-eight  head 
■if  his  spring  crop  of  Chester  Whites,  all 
of  them  approximately  the  same  age.  size 
and  weight  and  divided  them  Into  two 
groups  of  thirty-nine  each.  When  segre- 
gation took  place  each  group  had  a  total 
v/eiit'it    of    4,884    pounds    each. 

Each  lot  received  the  same  general  ra- 
tion. This  consisted  of  ground  wheat  and 
alfalfa  pasture.  In  addition,  lot  No.  1  was 
given  a  mixture  of  semi-solid,  diluted  one 
V)*tl  .semi -solid  to  thirty  of  water,  and 
the   other  received   tankage. 

At  the  end  of  a  thirty  day  period.  Mr. 
feari-e  agnin  put  them  on  the  scales.  The 
buttermllkers"  .showed  an  aggregate 
weight  of  6.770  pounds,  or  450  pounds  more 
tb.in  the  thirty-nine  tank.-ige  pigs,  Ttie 
l.itter  lot  tipped  the  .scales  at  fi.320  pounds. 

Deducting  feeding  and  other  costs.  Mr. 
I'l-irce  estimated  his  profit  on  the  .semi- 
<i!t.J  group's  gain  of  1,885  during  the  te.^t 
period  at  $70  22  and  that  mi  the  1.13.5- 
l>oiitid  g.-iln  of  the  tankage  I  it  at  $.''..''i.89. 
This  was  figured  nt  the  then  prevailing 
111  irkct   price   of   ?10  50   per  hundred 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


I2c  a  word— per  insertion. 


Minimum  charge  $1.20 


I  Oc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  consecutive  insertions 
of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

Mail  yoar  order  and  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


k^. 


POUtTBY 


CIX'KKllKl.S!— S.  ('.  White  LeKlioriK.  l!eil.<  iiml 
Hlfii  k  iJiiiiit.".  I.Hri;e  type  Irmii  heiiv.v  In;,  ins 
»to<k.  Ill'ie  rllihou  wiiineri.  M-n  i  few  iiimi'i 
niofh  rel-.iii  druki'.-,  »J.IKI  t.i  *:{  IMI  eiiih.  Si'ip- 
iic'l   nil   u|>|>rovnl.    W     K     ltii\.ilril.    llr.i.  kwa.vnll>'. 


roll  .•<  VI.H  - -Humlre.1"  of  .-xtra  (hoiee,  Inrge 
ly|)i)  EfiKllsh  Strain  S.  0.  While  Leeh.irii  Year 
llii?  If'-n»  $1  IX)  eHcli.  .Shi|i|>eil  on  «|>|>r.>val. 
Catalog  free.  IllUview  Poultry  Fann.  Zeelaml. 
.Midi 


T.VNTltKD  WHITK  MIdHOUN  nreifting  Cork- 
eruU.  I'ennsvlvjinin  sliiie  '-ertlrtoil  flixk  f>am>«' 
recordK  ;iOI»-:!97  eui;-!.  lUHikb-i.  North  I'miltry 
Fami     MiAlUt.rville,    ra 


l.NOLISU  wniTK  T.EfiHORNS.— Piilleta  and 
Cockerel*     Elni-r    Wliis  lei,     N"WTllle.     I'a. 

BABN  EQinPUEHT 

Cltl'MB'S  KT.WCIIIO.N'.S  «re  Biiainiiieeil  to 
please  the  piirchmer.  They  are  abipped  subject 
to  trial  In  th-  Im.ver'H  ktutile,  rhe.»  are  right 
.\lso  8tecl  luirlitions,  «t«IN  anil  stnnrhions 
\V.iter  bowlH,  l.itter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
otherbarneqiiiiiinent.  Send  for  hooklet.  Wlnthrop 
\V     Dunbar.    l';o>t   Mi  reel,    rom^iviik-.   Conn. 

BABY    CHICKS 

CHICK  ri:iCl»  CfT  H"j  CKVTS  ir  onlereit  now 
fnr  ■iprinc  »hliiiiiinl.  r.i-.i  K:;g  Siniiii  White 
I,eCliom«.  Itceord-.  fi>  ::'-'l>  •■hkk.  liiiuranleed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  r!i|i  kx.  Thonsands  of 
Iiiill"'t<,  hi  ns,  loikerels  at  Imrirnin  |iriies.  Hie 
enluloi;  nnd  sjii-iial  pri.  e  ll»t  free  (ieorRe  15. 
Ferris,    !(«)    rnioii,    IJnind     Itiii>l'l>.    Ml'  li. 

.M.VIITI.VS  #'UII'K.-*MlXI';  lti:TTKR.  — Itarri.l. 
Willi.'.  I'.iitT  Ito.ks,  U.hU  Wiiite  Wyiinilott,'., 
lile.  Itraliinns,  liliiniM.  I.'h-.  WliitH  I.i'irhorns  He. 
Heavv  mixed,  !tr  I.lBhr  mixeil,  "i-.  imi'"-  lie- 
liverr  t>ost|>ald  Martin'"  Hat'hery.  .Mt.  Victory, 
llhio 

TXIBKEYS 

M.VS.S1VK  .'<T.\TK   .>4|l<iW  CU.\.MI'I«>\    l!Iti>N/K 

Tiirkeis,  Kainliow  tiiil>.  :ih  vear.'.  I'lrdliic.  Cat- 
aloi:    .1    C.  Cllpp  &  .Son.    l>,   Cii!i«|il..ll.leiri:.   liiil. 

ESUCATIONAIi 

W  \.Nrtl»  l.M.MEl»I.\TELV.  MEN' -\Vi).MK.X  18- 
.15.  qualifjr  for  IJoverniiient  Join  $i;^,'i't2.VI 
month.  Steady  eniplovment;  laild  vacation-*:  roin- 
nion  eiliiration  sntfieieiit :  Th-niHun-N  Neeiled 
yearly.  Write  Oznunt  Inxtltiite.  aiKi.  St  Louis, 
Mo  ,    To- Hay. 

SEEDS  Airs   inntSEBIES 

fKACll  .\M>  .M'I'LE  TKKKS  .'..  .\Nn  UP.— 
Yellow  iind  HIikkI  Ked  neliiinus  l!ra|K'i  liiex.  .V. 
VliiniK.  pears.  .  herrie.-*.  not-,.  iK-rrlew.  ^lecans. 
omamentiil"  l'"ree  i  alaloff  Tenne^ee  Nursery 
Comimny.     llox     li'.l.     Cleveland.     Tenn. 

FOR  S.M.K.  Cloven..  Tiinotliy  mid  .ill  Field 
and  <ini«i  Seeiln.  V.  J.  Cover  .Seed  Co  .  Mt. 
Cillead.    Ohio 


KAY  AND  GBAtN  WANTED 

W.V.STKD  May.  tiraiii.  l'oiatoe«.  Apple-.  Ciili- 
I'liL*'-  lini'in-.  Ciirli.tnls.  l*jiy  iilElie^t  iiinrki't 
priiei.  .Mfulfa  H«v  for  <ale.  reasonnlile  prl>»s 
111.!    IJnnilltoii    Cm..    .\ew   Castle.    I'a. 

HONEY 

I.U.Vi.S  ITJU;  I|ii\i:V. —Clover  or  liiiilavUeat. 
.'.lb  piiil.  .*!  1 'i  iHi.itpaiil.  Satisfiiciion  irunran- 
t.cil     W,    C.    I.ing.    MillviUe.    I'a. 

KIIKK    TUI AL    on    srood    reference,     10     !>..      e. 
t-ie  ted    Clover    Honey     If    pleased,    remit   $2.00. 
15.    II,    Fl'ir.i-,    IVipiea,    I'll. 

PAltM   I.AWD 

MISCEI.tJkNEOUS  XtANDS 


17     ACItES.     4iMi     III:NS.     CUOrS      KT<    — Iteal 

IMiultry  farm  at  eiij:e  dei»ot  villjii,!-,  Ii,i!t|,.rs 
ntreaiii:  1-  nepe*  <lc;ir,  ."i  wo.mI.  ;i."»  fruit  tre,.... 
ijimhI  T-riHini  lioine.  i.arn.  70-fi,  lien  liou^e.  :! 
Hiiialler  ones.  i:iirM,;e.  Iteiil  prle,-  lU.iNM)  re.lii<tMi 
to  *'i.:VH>.  part  (a..li  nml  I'nr  i|iilik  sale  iisi  lieni>. 
hor>e,  hog>.  iiiai  lilinry,  liai  .  feed,  |>otatiM'.,  eti-., 
iniliided.  iiirtiir.--.  pir.  100  .stro'it'^  Catal.u! 
.«4.J1K)  FAKM  IXCfiME.  UU  ACP.KS.-  Tno  ,efs 
I'lilldlnes  valued  S!» "00  nnd  prlie  of  fnriii  onlj- 
$-t,.'ilMi;  f.n<Hl  lo  nnd  14-r>HMii  hoii,<e-.  i-ei.ii-iit- 
t'»-'iiient  hip  ro.if  l..iin.  ei.-.;  only  '..  mile  vH 
Inite,  lieldn  fertile.  l.V,  ai  ren  dinr  vali.ilde 
wood,  giWMl  water.  Aifed  owner  *.iu  ritl- es  :inil 
for  qiiTik  MetUeiiient  ini  Imles  hor-ii'i..  r.i«». 
hogn,  |>iultry.  niiii  liiiiery.  vecetaldi-.  i.irii.  i«i 
taliM's.  hay  and  grain:  part  msh.  I'l  ■liire  pir.  !n» 
.strout'M  i-atiiloi;  Write  »<Mlrtv  for  i.inr  'ree 
itipy  .stroiit  .Vein.  V.  Ui-JltK,  Ijind  Title  r.lli;.. 
I'hilailelphin.     I'll. 

0\\'N  A  FAItM  IX  MlXXi:.sOTA.  l>AKOT\, 
Montana,  Idaho.  W.i«hlnKoii  or  Or"4o;i.  Crop 
IMUnnent  or  .-a-'  ten  ■-  Kri  •  llter»iii:  >•.  men 
tlon    state.    H.    W.    Ityerly.    :ia    Xorlhern    I'a.-lflc 

ICailva,!'.   .St.    l';iiil,    M.nii. 


FENNSYXiVANIA 


»1.(I0«)  .SKClllUS  PlSl/.F.  I'DTATI)  lAlDI.  JttJ 
.\ire<.    lu.ir  lUliiue,   oMi    Imlf  ferllle   tlllaire     ml 

Cow  pamure,  hue  lit  fruit.  Lnvi'lv  s  r.>,i;ii  J 
^tor.v->tolle  house,  lll-fl.  Iiiirii  :'.-■  ar  canine 
iiwnei's  111!  oiiie  'ilM-iot  *'i,iMMi  \earlv.  In- iniiit  •• 
Ss.dOO.  To  .  lo.e  liiiiiieiUiitely  jUmKI  with  SI  HO^i 
iliiwli.  K.iod  I. nil-.  .1  I  IlniiiiiiiT  Horded 
.strout    .\Keiit.    ui.'i    Walnut    .Si,.    Kiadlng.    Pa. 

.-lO  .VCKKS  ryriPl'Kn  Hartl  wood.  vaiT  In 
hoiKe.  liarn.  elnii.-  lisrliK,  (lonil  b'lihKiir- 
li.    I      llox    10     Piilinira,    Tn. 


TOBACCO 


sr.Eit  CDitx. 

HeliM'ted    earn, 
vllle.     Pa 


IjineaKter.  SiireCnip    :IOO  llushelK 
.Sample.    I'lea.santview.    .Saditbnry- 


AUEHTS 


Cll  Mtl.Tli.N  :.l  KSr.I:Ii:S,  Uo.he.>ter  X  Y..  e< 
taldi-hed  lsii'>.  waiit>  reliable  men  to  take 
onb  rs  lhi»  winter  for  1»<  ■•tir<t  prUew  inning  " 
BhniliWr.i.  li>ili;)nf;.  biishex.  tree)".  Tree  J  year 
rei'la' eiiient  niaiaiiue  Free  uiitHt.  Tart  or 
full    time.     I'ay    weekl.i 

W.VXTKI)  -Farmer  repn-jttntntlveK  for  part  time 
milifi  work.  .Ml  ilalrimen  nnd  |Hiiillr\  iiieii  pros- 
iH'itK.  Iteia-at  »iii!.lni!-s.  .Vrlhur  R.  Morgan.  10!> 
WlUiin    Court,    HnetlnKlon.    West    Viri-iiila. 

Mi:X  TO  .SKl.I.  our  hl|:h-crade  carden  and  field 
.seed  rilreit  to  planterK  i;,«hI  inMllion  with  big 
ini-oiiie.     i:xi>erleiiie     iinnei  essary.  Cobb     Co., 

I'ranklin.     MnsK. 

X.ADDEBS 

r.XTKXSlD.N  !..VI)IiERS,  10  to  CO  foot.  Descrlii- 
llve  circulars,  preitald  freight  prices,  prompt 
M  r\  i  r     Ire    ration     Jiweit.    i)lii.> 


LKAK  Ttill.VCCO.-  Chewing 
10.  2.'>0  llest  Sniokliii;.  10 
(lusr.iiiteei|  Pay  I'osliiian. 
Itardwell.     Kent  111  ky. 


S     pounds.     *l..V) 

»2  Oil     .Sill Isr.e  tern 

riutiil     Fanners. 


GEoltr.IA  BRIC.HT  LEAF  SMOKINO  TIH»*C 
CO.  Sstiafaction  (tiiaranteed.  I*o*it|iHid  Z  |Mnind-s 
»l  25.    W     W     Wlllianvs.    yuiininn.    <i» 


SITUATIONS 


.SITIATIOX  IIY  rXIT.IMF.NCKn  FAR.MKI*.  lih 
f.iniUy.  r-iidy  to  iiianace  fami.  nenr  l*lt;sinii-gh 
and  eo.id  .srhiMiU.  Ilatr^  Inc  prei'erred  I'.ov  lij 
IVunsy  Uatiln    Fanner.    I'ltt^hiirgh. 


HAY    AND    OHAXH 


FiHt  .s.VLK  -Alfalfa.  Timothy.  Clover  MixrJ 
Iieliiereil  prieew  iiuoted.  Write  u.s.  John  Iievlin 
Hay    <'o.,    1112    North    Clark    Street.    Chicago.    Ill 

tJFUMAX  I'OI.ICK  rrrs  —  Klue  Andaliisian 
eoekerels  and  pullets.  .SiilMrt  Bros..  F.Ur.i'lieth 
town,     I'a, 


BABBITS 


.M.VKi;  lili;  I'HOFITS  Willi  Chinchilla 
Iteiil  money  iiiakirs.  Write  for  fa>  ts 
rail's     Uani-h.     Ih-iiv.t,    Colo, 


Itiibbll.s 
liiS  Cs.n 


M^CEIJJkNEOUS 


WHY  CLA.ME  THE  Bn.I.  when  Tour  ciw  d.Mf 
not  breed?  Cne  Cow  Cati-li  1  hour  iH-fore  servire. 
UciiultN  or  .voiir  money  l»ack:  85  cents  f'lr  one 
cow,  $2.00  for  fire  cows,  iiiistpald.  Woodst.ick 
Farm.    Uonfe  2.    B"X   !)P  C,    lUnton,    Wa«hliii::on. 

Ufil.I.  HOOFIXC.  a  idi  »l.33  tier  roll  rrppald. 
.s.iicl    f.r    lir.iilnr      W  linker    Ilr.oi  .     >!illl«.    M,is, 


\^  '\cres—Ma  Acres  Says  That  Hobo  Is  Too  Particular 


By  Leet 


Senior   and   grand   champion   cow. 


-.Mil 


lassie  Ormsby,   C.  E.  OrilTilli.    '' -  '■I 
Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


The  Art  of  Spending 


October  26.  i^\ 


Bj    \\.   I>.   ZINN 


1HAVB  read  with  interest  Mr. 
A^ee's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  present  hard  time?.  I  be- 
lieve liis  conclusions,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  correct,  but  I  have  been 
studying  some  of  my  neighbors  since 
reading  his  article  and  I  have  con- 
cluded there  are  many  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  he  has  laid  down. 

Within  sight  of  my  home  i.«  a  fan;- 
ily  in  which  the  parent.'^  have  obeyei! 
the  Divine  command  to  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.  The-'e  parent.--  are 
flrst-dass  people  in  alrno.'-t  every  re- 
spect, but  they  have  failed  to  impre.'^s 
on  the  minds  of  their  children  the  im- 
portance of  being  economical.  I  think 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  .i^ay  that  the.'^e 
children  spend  thirty  dollars  every 
month  foi  candies,  soft  drinks  and  ice 
cream,  much  of  which  they  would  be 
better  off  if  they  did  not  have. 

A  gold  shortage,  unemployment  and 
over-producti«)n,  as  Mr.  Agee  says, 
may  be  responsible  foi-  most  of  the 
depre-vsion  now  existing,  b>it  when  it 
comes  to  individual  families  the  lack 
of  knowing  how  to  spend  money  wise- 
ly has  its  responsibility  foi  theii  pies- 
ent  condition. 

One  of  the  most  severe  ciitiri.'m^ 
1  have  made  against  our  schools,  as 
man\-  of  my  readers  know,  is  that 
they  are  teaching  extravagance  in- 
stead of  economy.  The  results  of  this 
kind  of  teaching  are  cropping  out  in 
the  number  of  divorces  granted  yo\Uig 
married  couples.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing nothing  is  so  badly  needed  to  bo 
taught  in  our  schools  today  as  to 
how  to  earn  a  dollar  and  how  to 
spend  it.  When  young  men  who  ov.e 
for  the  suit  of  clothes  they  arc  weal- 
ing will  drive  a  hundreu  miles  if.  wit- 
ness a  ball  game  for  which  they  have 
paid  three  dollars,  there  is  certainly 
something  lacking  in  theii  training. 


I  kept  one  man  thirty-one  years  on 
my  farm,  and  he  would  still  be  there 
had  he  not  bought  a  farm  of  his  own. 
Another  man  lived  IS  years-  on  my 
farm  and  but  for  his  "death  would 
have  been  there  yet. 

If  poor  men  knew  how  important 
it  is  to  have  a  good  leputation  more 
certainly  would  strive  to  have  It. 


t 


Truck  Crops 

By    (GILBERT    S.    WATTS 

WITH  tew  e.xieptions  it  is 
much  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  buy  vegetable  seeds 
than  to  save  them.  In  earlier  days 
this  was  not  true  and  the  home  sav- 
ing of  garden  seeds  was  a  primary  ' 
activity  of  all  good  gatdeners.  ' 

At    the    head    of    the    list    of    seeds 
which  can  be  home  saved  to  especial 
advantage  today  I  would  place  sweet 
com  for  several   reasons.    The  job  is 
easy,  provided  the  selected  plants  are 
located  at  a  distance  froni  other  va- 
lieties  of    either   sweet    corn   or   field 
corn.     Marked    improvement    in    the 
subsequent  ciop  is  practically  assur- 
ed   when    selecting    fioni    the    usual 
run  of  sweet  corn.    Then  in  addition 
to     the    advantages    from    selection, 
prompt   and   thorough   curing  of   the 
.-eed  practically  a.ssure.'-  a  good  stand 
of  plants.    The  probability  of  loss  or 
curtailed  piotits   on   account  of  poor 
stands    is    greatly    reduced.     And   we 
must  admit  that  prx.i  stands  of  sweet 
corn  are  a  very  common  thing. 

Mark    the   Be«t    Kar^ 


What  Ih  lour  Keputulinn  Worth? 

Last  spring  I  had  an  application  in 
the  person  of  a  young  man  who  want- 
ed to  rent  a  vacant  house  on  one  of 
my  farms.  I  told  him  I  had  just  grc 
rid  of  a  bad  tenant  with  muclj  difti- 
culty  and  that  the  next  tenant  A-otud 
have  to  have  a  good  reputatioL  flse 
he  would  not  get  the  house. 

I  also  told  him  that  every  or.t  r-.ade 
his    own    reputation.     If   you    mo    not 
have  a  good  reputation  it  "is  ycui  own 
fault.    His  hesitancy  in  givu»g  nu-  ret 
erences  caused   me  to  doubt    wncthoi 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  I  was  look- 
ing for.  He  finally  named  two  faimeis 
whom  I  happen   to   know.    In   a  few 
days   I   called    on   one   of   these    iv.eii 
and  he  soon  told  me  my  applicant  for 
the  hou.se  was  not  the   Jgnd  of  man 
I    needed.     Furthermore,    he    .?aid    he 
hoped  I  would  not  let  him  move  into 
.my  house,  for  they  did  not  want  hlni 
in    the   community. 

Here  was  a  young  man  with  quite  a 
little  family  without  bread  ana  with- 
out a  shelter,  but  I  was  forced  to  tiirn 
him  down  .simply  because  he  hg-l  tail- 
ed to  make  for  him.oelf  a  good  loiv.i- 
tation. 

A  man  of  mean.s  can  get  along  witii 
a  poor  reputation  (but  I  must  say  it 
is  a  poor  get  along i  b\it  a  po..;  n.nn 
With  a  large  family  cannot  aftcid  not 
to  have  a  good  standing  wit',  hlf  ac- 
quaintances. 

Even  in  these  times  their  ar;  plen- 
ty of  farmers  who  w<.uld  lik.  to  ha'  e 
tenants,  but  they  aie  afiti.d  oi  being 
cheated  in  the  .selection  i.f  thini  Th-is 
it  is  that  good  men  often  aru  tutne<t 
lowrn  berau.se  of  the  shcitcmings  of 
men  of  their  occupation.  It  i.^  a  mi- 
versal  fact  that  the  g(K.d  suffer  Vk- 
cause  of  the  evil  found  in  t^c  othei 
class. 

Another  man  came  to  me  las' 
-spring  saying  that  he  had  tiled  nil 
over  the  country  to  hnd  a  place  i.n 
a  farm  where  he  could  move,  I  wa-^ 
frank  enough  to  tell  him  I  did  noc 
want  a  man  on  my  farn,  whom  do 
one  elBe  would  have,  and  he  pa.ssod  on 


If  only  a  few  ears  will  be  required 
for  seed  a  very  simple  way  is  to  mark 
some  of  the  finest  ears  when  making 
the  first  pulling  for  the  table  or  mar- 
ket. We  simply  place  a  rubber  band 
over  each  selected  ear.  .Strings  or 
bits  of  rag  will  .'^erve  equally  well. 
Then  to  produce  a  quantity  of  fine 
>eed  we  plant  the  best  ol  the  selected 
ears  in  a   "seed  increase"  patch. 

Curing  is  accomplished  by  hanging 
the  ears  in  strings  of  a  dozen  or  more 
"n<l  by  sticking  them  on  finishing 
nails  in  the  walls  of  oui  seed  room  or 
uny  airy  place.  The  important  thing 
IS  to  have  the  .seed  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore mold  can  set  in  or  freezing 
weather  arrives. 

Perhaps  some  would  place  tomatoes 
ht  the  head  of  the  list  of  seeds  that 
tan  be  saved  at  home  to  gt>od  advan- 
tage. I  have  not  done  so  because  the 
(iuality  of  tomato  seed  as  bought  av- 
erages very  high.  Yet  there  is  much 
satisfacUon,  and  in  some  instances 
advantage,  in  home  saving  for  the 
tomato  crop.  We  select  desirable 
plants,  not  individual  tomatoes,  at  the 
early  part  of  the  picking  season.  A 
barrel  hoop  is  placed  over  each  of 
these  as  a  mark  foi  the  pickers  to 
take  no  fruit.  When  a  quantity  of 
fniit  is  ripe  on  each  of  the  marked 
plants  all  are  .swved  for  .-^ed. 

SeedH  from   Strong  Plants 

These  are  cut  acioss  and  the  seed 
bearing  pulp  is  .squeeze<i  Into  wooden 
or  earthen  ves.sels.  After  ab<nit  4b 
l-"urs  fermentation  thi  mass  is  mixed 
with  water.  The  «...(!  seeds  will  .set- 
tle and  the  waste  materials  will  rise 
t"  the  surface  where  they  may  be 
poured  off.  After  .seveial  washings 
he  clean  seeds  are  spif^d  on  cloths 
tfi  dry. 

The  only  other  <  rop<  from  which 
Nve  regularly  save  seed  are  .nquashcs 
«nd  eggplants.  With  the  hist  of  these 
varieties  must  be  widely  separated  to 
nvoid  mixing. 

The  advantage  of  home  .saving  eeir- 
Hant  seeds  lies  largely  in  keeping  up 
an  early  and  disease-free  strain.  We 
Tiark  the  earlie.st  and  finest  speci- 
mens,   from    .strong    healthv     plants 


|v 


"Outwears  Them  All!" 

Wearers  will  lell  you  that  the  Ball-Band 
Mishko  "outwears  them  all."  Shown 
above  is  the  toe  cap  style.  Notice  double 
and  triple  stitching  of  extra  strength 
thread,  and  rust-proof  nails  reinforcing 
the  sole.  (Also  made  with  sewed  sole.) 


X  never  saw^  a  shoe 
that  gave  as  much  wear 
for  the  money" 


—  u  rites  R.  M.  Parker,  Erie,  Penii. 


lyjANY  of  you  have  written  us  almost  ufj- 
believable  stories  about  your  Mishko- 
sole  leather  work  shoes.  "I'm  staning  my 
third  season  on  my  first  pair."  "If  you  made 
that  sole  of  iron,  it  couldn't  wear  longer. " 

Today  the  Mishko  Shoe  has  more  "guts" 
than  ever  before — yec  costs  no  more.  The 
tough,  flexible  water-proof  sole — an  exclu- 
sive B%ll-Band  product— has  no  rival.  The 
upper  is  of  grain  leather— soft,  pliable,  dura- 
ble. Seams  are  double  and  triple  stitched  to 
keep  them  from  pulling  apart. 

More  than  five  million  pairs  of  these  work 
shoes  have  given  wearers  extraordinary  serv- 
ice from  Maine  to  California. 

Mishko  Shoes  carry  the  same  Red  Ball 
trade-mark  found  on  Ball-Band  rubber  toot- 
wear  for  over  thirty  years.  Both  are  made  for 
more  days  wear  in  our  great  factories  at  M  ish- 
awaka,  where  we  .specialize  in  one  task  alone 
— the  making  of  lasting  footwear.  Our  lint- 
includes  over  800  items.  There's  a  Ball- Hi nJ 
dealer  near  you.  If  you  do  not  know  his  name. 
write  us.  Remember  to  look  for  the  Red  Hall. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MiG.  CO. 
484  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Lookjor  the  Red  Ball 

BALL  ^  BAND 

Built'to-the-Joot 

•HKHS        RUBHLRS      ARCTICS  •  GALOSHES  -  CANVAS  SPORT  MIOlS 
LIATHHR     WORK     SHOES       .      WOOL     BOOTS     AND    SOCKS 


Many  men  like  the  plain  io« 
M«U  Mishko  with  no  seam  or 
box  to  Miffen  ihe  toe.  Coines  in 
nun'i  «i/e«— (It  heichi). 

• 
The    Moicaiin    st>lc    Mishko 
Shoe   (shown  in   6*   heijihii. 
Coinrs  in  all  sizei  and  hei)tht« 
for  men  and  boys. 
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You'll  get  more 

mileage 
with  McKAYS 


And  you'll  never  lose 

TIRE  CHAINS  with 

the  McKAY  FASTENER 


—  for  the  iMcKay  Fas- 
tener is  the  best  fastener 
on  the  market.  1  — 
Holds  >vith  a  never-let- 
{jo  grip.  2  —  It's  the 
easiest  fastei\er  to  open 
and  elose.  3—  Its  oper- 
ation is  not  aflfeeted  by 
snow,  ice,  mud  or  rust. 
4  —  No  tools  of  any  kin<l 
necessary  in  opening 
and  closing. 

And  McKays  will  save 
you  money  .  .  .  because 
of  the  extra  mileage 
built  into  them.  Mc- 
Kays are  hardened  bv  a 


special  process  .  .  . 
they're  tough  .  .  .  they 
last  .  .  .  you  can  treat 
'em   rough. 

When  you  need  cliuins, 
oak  for  McKays. 

UNITED  STATES  CHAIN 
&    FORGING    COMPANY 

llnionTruvtBldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  New  Silvery  Rust-Resisting 


TIRE  CHAINS 


Now  you  can 

get 

Mcr<:AY 

Sici'l  or  Hiihbrr 
Tiro  ChuiiiM 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


THE  true  purpose  of  taxation  is 
to  provide  benefits,  and  the 
latter,  in  their  very  nature, 
could  not  be  a  burden.  There  is 
something  mighty  wrong  when  taxa- 
tion becomes  a  grievous  burden,  and 
in  many  cases  a  deadly  one.  In  the 
first  place  we  must  be  mixed  in  our 
thinking  about  what  are  benefits.  I 
reckon  that  is  half  of  our  trouble.  In 
the  second  place  we  distribute  the 
cost  of  what  are  actual  benefits  so  un- 
fairly that  one  person  does  not  con- 
tribute hie  fair  share  and  another 
must  contribute  so  much  that  what 
should  be  benefits  are  the  opposite  in 
character. 

It  results  that  much  taxation  is  so 
deadly  today  that  it  does  not  leave 
to  many  a  farmer  one-half  of  what  he 
receives  from  his  land  after  paying 
costs  of  production,  if  all  costs  are 
figured,  as  is  done  in  maniifacturing, 
and  to  some  farmers  it  leaves  noth- 
ing at  all.  The  original  idea  of  pro- 
viding benefits  is  totally  forgotten. 
Our  system  of  taxation  has  a  strangle- 
hold on  a  big  percentage  of  property 
owners. 

What  Are  Benefits? 

We  make  curious  mistakes  in  de- 
termining what  are  benefits  to  any 
taxing  district  from  township  to  state. 
One  may  say  that  a  high-class  auto- 
mobile is  a  good  thing,  but  as  a  gift 
to  a  strictly  poor  family  it  would  be 
far  from  a  benefit.  A  thing  may  be 
good  in  its  rightful  place  and  an  evil 
out  of  place.  A  community  that  takes 
for  granted  that  the  best  roads  and 
schools  and  other  provision  for  the 
public  are  good  things,  and  copies  the 
methods  of  richer  communities  when 
it  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  finds  through 
experience  that  whatever  is  secured 
at  the  expense  of  deadly  taxation  is 
not  a  benefit  but  an  evil.  Benefits  are 
what  are  advantageous,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  that  is  advantageous  if  its 
coat  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
ability  to  pay  for  it. 

Apportioning    Cost 

Higher  grades  of  public  service 
might  fall  into  the  class  of  benefits  if 
the  co.st  were  rightly  shared  by  all. 
As  matters  stand,  they  are  undesir- 
able because  they  would  bring  too 
heavj'  taxation  upon  a  considerable 
part  of  the  people.  They  do  bring 
such  a  burden  because  we  go  ahead 
and  have  them  on  the  assumption 
that  they  must  be  good  for  us  be- 
cause they  are  desirable  for  those 
who  have  greater  ability  to  pay. 

I  do  not  have  much  faith  in  any 
reduction  in  the  expen.se  of  all  public 
service  the  public,  like  the  individ- 
ual, does  not  take  kindly  to  reducing 
the  level  of  living,  and  in  the  case  of 
•  he  public  there  is  not  absolute  neces- 
sity .so  long  as  there  is  power  to  tax 
•and  collect.  It  follows  that  relief 
from  a  condition  that  a  vast  number 
of  farmers  find  nearly  intolerable 
probably  should  be  sought  chiefly  in 
such  readjustment  that  people  be 
made  to  pay  more  in  proportion  to 
ability. 

"Ability  to  Pay" 

No  argument  is  needed  today  in 
support  of  the  principle  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  in  accordance  with 
the  individual's  ability  to  pay:  that 
is  to  .say,  in  accordance  with  his  abil- 
ity to  provide  for  himself.  The  most 
of  our  best  authorities  on  taxation 
are  agreed  on  that.  The  poll  tax  was 
an  approximation  to  that  ideal  when 
our  first  rolonists  held  land  in  com- 
mon and  each  man  lived  liom  his 
own  labor.  Later,  private  property 
wa.s  iccumnlatid  in  the  form  of  land 
and  equipmont,  and  the  property  tax 
came  into  general  use.  The  owner- 
.ship  of  property  served  for  a  time  as 
a  partially  sati.«factory  criterion  of 
the  (iwner'.s  ability  to  pay  but  just 
>i3  older  Kiiropran  countries  had  found 
its  weakne.sse-i  and  turned  In  large  de- 
gree  to  other  means  of  determining 


what  the  individual  should  contribui 
to  the  public  costs,  we  found  it  tJ 
ing  in  practice  and  yet  have  clung  - 
it  within  state  boundaries. 

The  Property  Tax 

Ever  since  society  was  organia, 
there  has  been  naturally  much  efN 
of  one  class  of  citizens  to  shift  publj 
burdens  on  another.  Since  an  la 
mense  share  of  our  wealth  is  no  lonl 
er  in  land  and  other  visible  forms 
wealth,  but  in  such  intangible,  inv 
ible  forms  as  stocks,  Iwnds,  etc.,  t^ 
property  tax,  as  a  chief  source  of  re^ 
enue.  has  utterly  failed  to  afford  ju, 
tice.  The  ownership  of  real  properd 
always  failed  to  Indicate  the  abUifl 
of  the  owner  to  pay.  Indebtedness  i_ 
the  farm,  crop  failure,  and  othj 
causes  of  impairment  of  income  vroii 
a  hardship  and  violate  the  principl 
that  every  man  should  pay  accordii 
to  ability.  But  the  great  failure 
the  property  tax  is  that  it  canul 
reach  a  big  part  of  the  invisibi 
wealth  of  a  county  or  a  state. 

Mending  Matters 

I  wish  all  of  our  farmer.s  could  sJ 
that  a  righteous  change  in  our  mean 
of  determining  the  individuals  abilij 
to  pay  taxes  must  come  through  thei 
own    effort.    The    people   who  escad 
the     payment     of     their    fair    sha^ 
through  our  adherence  to  the  old-tin 
property   tax  as   the  chief  means 
providing  revenue  cannot  be  expectJ 
to  help.    Other  countries  found  th^ 
property   was  failing  as   the  sole 
chief  means  of  determining  what 
the    individual    should    pay.    and 
need  to  make  use  of  some  other  cr| 
terion  of  ability  as  the  chiof  one 

I  do  not  mean  abandon  mont  of 
property    whose    principle    should 
found  in  any  taxing  scheme  to  taH 
care  of  land   held  out  of  productiol 
and  of  property  held  for  personal  ei 
joyment,    or    as    a    speculation   on« 
There  are  other  instance.^  in  which  f 
property    tax    can    promote    ju.stic 
Neither  should  wc  hesitate  to  retu^ 
to  some   consumption   taxt  s  that 
not  work  an  undue  hard.«hip  on  thni 
earning  a  living.   Our  tax  ■  n  ga.wli| 
is  an  example.    But   the  oluof  dete 
mination  of  ability  to  pay  -sho  ild  r^ 
on  actual  net  income 

The   Difftrultie- 

Of  course  there  are  diffimltie.s.  hi 
they  are  present  in  every     i'''oit  th^ 
has  been   made  to  find  me.uis  nt 
terminlng   what   is   the    rightful  m 
tribution  the  individual  .should  mH 
to  his  government.    Always  we  m^ 
be    improving   an   Income-tax  law 
make    its    provisions    nior-^   oqui'ali 
and  enforceable,  but  the  hetrinni^i:  | 
to   realize    that   the   property  la>: 
a   major    means  of   revenu-'.   i.^  wo 
fully  unjust  under  modem  rondition 
Its  deadly  burden  to  the  farmer  is ' 
be  removed  by  accepting  a  nior''  nwi 
ern  and  Just   method  of  delern.iria 
ability  to  pay.    In  such  a  s<  heme  nl 
income  should  be  a  leading  crit'ii*] 
of  ability. 


Wheat  for  Pigs 

will    you    please    .<teml    i '"ntion| 

for    voung    hogs,    iwIhk    wli'i'     '"' 
■  oni  and  tankage  to  be  feil   m  "  ■"''J 
fpeder?     Should   the  wheat   t>o  ■-'!;;"", J 
line'  n     ^'    ' 

■pORTY  parts  coarse  ground  whea 
Mr  30  parts  shelled  or  ground  cor 
20  parts  ground  oats  an^l  ton  P> 
tankage  or  flshmeal  make  an  e\c^ 
lent  ration  for  brood  .s(iw>  g^n"^ 
gilts  and  young  pips.  A  larger  amoiij 
of  the  coarse  ground  wheat  "'^ri 
used  .satisfactorily,  replacing  a  mrj 
er  amount  of  com  than  is  r« .  omnien^ 
ed  in  the  above  formula. 

For  fattening  pigs  92  p-'ts  (W 
ground  wheat  and  eight  1""^'*  '   J 
age  will  make  a  .satiHfa(  tor.V  «"•' p 
nomi'  al  ration.  ^ 


I 

•  1 

5  ■ 
i 

■  li 

E  leciric 

m^ighting 

•  ••LoTir  in  Cost... 

j5rin(js  manif  benefits 
to  me  .Jnooern  farmer 


A   rorner    nf  a   livinp   mom   on   a    Penntylvaniu  farm. 


WITH  THE  COMING  OF  FALL,  the 
shadows  steal  into  the  hou.so  and  Imrn 
.  early  and  linger  long  in  the  morning.  Mu<h 
work  is  done  und^r  p<jor  light,  by  groping  in 
shadows  and  funililing  in  Renii-durkne.<.s. 
Electric  lights  transform  the  dLsnuil  morning 
and  evening  chores  to  clieerful  tasks.  Many 
people,  however,  use  eltH-tririty  so  sparingly 
that  they  get  but  meagre  benefit,  and  few 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  cWtric  lights 
in  labor  and  fuel  saved,  more  and  lj<'tter  work 
done,  safety  from  fire  and  ac«'idi'nts,  and 
more  cheerful  living  conditions. 

Safety  From  Fire 

it  is  a  marvel  that  fires  have  not  been  more 
numerous  with  iJic  use  of  lamps  in  tiic  Iioiis<> 
and  lanterns  about  the  bnm.  Only  e.xtn'iiif 
care  and  gcxid  ft^rtune  have  kept  tl»e  loss 
down.  EHectric  lighting  with  profM*r  wiring 
removes  this  terrible  hazard. 

AeeideniN  Rednoed 

It  is  coniiiiiin  knowledge  that  there  jire 
many  acc-idents  on  the  fiirni  directly  due  to 
lack  of  light.  One  wonders  that  there  hu\e 
not  Ix-en  more  since  so  much  work  Is  done 
with  little  or  no  light.  Adequate  electric 
lighting  greatly  reduies  this  hii/ard  to  life 
and  limb. 

auUrrn  qulrkly  find  ihr  %rrtt- 
lifthif^i  r»rn^r»  far  $heir  rmH' 
ing  and  mtudyin^.  Th^  rott  nf 
rurrMtt  U  Irja  than  I  ^r  /mt 
r-^.     hour  for  this  gtMfd  iifiht. 


bii:SK5S^- 


Hourw  of  Labor  Saved 

Tftiitrast  two  fanns— one  equipped  with 
adequate  electric  wiring  and  one  where  tlie 
household  work  must  be  done  under  tlie  light 
of  lamps  or  lanterns,  where  trips  are  made  to 
the  cellar,  the  spring  house,  the  bed  room, 
with  one  hand  engaged  in  carrying  a  lamp, 
only  one  hand  free  for  work  or  support  .... 
or  carrving  a  lantern  into  the  barn  and  grop- 
ing in  the  shadows  while  milking  or  caring 
for  the  h\e  Rto<k.  The  time  saved  throiigli 
proper  chn-tric  lighting  ronunonly  amount.s 
to  from  on<>-half  hour  to  an  hour  or  more  per 
day  from  Fall  to  Spring.  In  addition  there  is 
the  laUw  pave<l  in  not  having  to  clean  lamp 
chimnevs  and  trim  wicks. 

Fuel  Sa%-ed 

The  elei'trir  light  bull)  is  many  tim«>s  more 
efficient  for  the  amoimt  of  light  furnislieii 
than  any  other  sy.stem  of  lighting.  The  cur- 
rent costs  v«Ty  little,  while  the  saving  in  fuel 
for  lamps  and  lanterns  amounts  to  a  consider- 
able sum  in  a  month  or  a  ye.ir. 

More   and    lleller    Work 
Im  Done 

One  successful  farmer,  in  ronuixMiting  on 
the  value  f>f  electric  lights,  slre>^'d  the  man> 
iinptirtaiit  tasks  done  which  would  Ite  left 
undone  if  it  were  neces,sary  to  go  for  a  lantern 
or  to  do  them  in  the  dark.  The  cost  of  the 
tilings  left  undone  might  l>e  \ery  liigli.  K|ec- 
Iric  Lighting  is  cl'-an.  and  there  are  manx 
la^k-.  |iarti(idarly  milking  and  luring  for  tlii' 
milk.  wlicr«'  cli'iudiness  is  uf  cxtri'rne  iiii|)<)r- 
tance.  Jl  is  ix>nuni>n  praiticc  among  jxidtrv- 
iiien  to  Use  arlilicial  li«.'lit  to  incrci^e  egc 
production  chirintf  the  F.dl  inontlis  when  egg 
prices  jire  hijrli.  Some  strikini;  lit'iires  »rr 
nvaijidile  rev'ardin^'  incrcn-ed  priMluclion  due 
to  g<M)d  liLdilinir. 

Tlie  Farm  In  a  lliiNiiiew>»  mnti 
a  Home 

Fleclricit>  bring-,  not  <inlv  .stilisfai  tinn  and 
ronveliieji.  I-.       hut    |||-.<I   n    ptofll    to    the    Unit. 


IVolmbly  the  feature  most  appreciatwl  is  the 
part  that  electric  lights  play  in  the  home. 
Those  who  h'ved  in  the  day  of  the  lamp  and 
lantern  can  readily  picture  the  single  lamp  in 
the  kitchen,  one  light  in  the  living  room  about 
which  the  entire  family  tried  to  read,  sew  or 
study,  and  trips  to  the  l>ed  room  in  the  dark 
in  preference  to  carrying  a  lamp.  With 
electric  ligbtn  the  kitchen  may  be  well  light.»d 
when-x er  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Separate 
lights  are  available  in  the  Hxing  room,  at  the 
piano,  at  the  desk  for  st  udy  or  at  the  comfort- 
able chair  Ix-fore  the  lire,  or  even  at  the  head 
of  the  iK-d. 


f.lrrlrir  llgktg  nn  lh§M  Prnnirlrmmio 
farm  mu/l  in  inrrras»d  rgn  pr'adurHnm 
during    lh»    lima  of   high    prirr. 


Eleelrie  Lighlts  ToNt  Little 
But  Are  Wortit  Maeb 

Knipiv  fs»ckrts  do  not  pi\e  light.  The  cost 
of  current  for  liifht  is  s<»  small  that  it  will  pay 
to  ke«p  all  sockets  lill.-d.  A  ]0-watt  bulb 
lightisl  fur  2.">  hours  will  con.Mune  I  K.W  .11., 
which  may  cost  from  10  cents  down  to  as  low 
(it  H  rents;  that  is,  2' ..  to  B  hours  us.>  of  a 
lO-watl  bulb  f(.r  I  cent.  Place  >unr  own 
valuation  of  what  el.ctri.-  lights  will  Iw 
worth  to  >ou  in  siifetv.  lalxir  ^ixed,  mure  and 
iM'tler  Work  done,  fuel  .hjixisI,  and  more  sati.s- 
tactory  living  conditicuiv.  Oiie  successful 
firmer  st.itc*  tli.it   hi-  li^rlils  n|<.n<'  arc  worth 

more    to    liiiii    IIimii    II ntlre    coot      nf    hi.4 

electric  bill,  xxhicji  avcrat'ev  tip|iro\iinale|y 
ST. on  a  niontli.  lu'^latir.".  .ik  h  a-,  this  su|i|tor1 
our  ^Ir'iti'iiteni     ih^it 


"IT  COSTS  I»IOIIK  TO  no  WITIIOIT  KMirTIIIITTY  TIIA.X   TO  l>^K  IT" 

Tublhhed  in  the  interest  of\uvtil  Flectr/fiatt/ou  by  the 

IMiilaili-l|tliia  Fb-clric  (.<iin|>aii\ 
>crimtnii  KIcclric  Cnni|Miix 
South  I'cim  h.lcctric  (^(inipaiiy 
S«iullnrM  l')-!iii«x  Ix  aiiia  Power  Coinpanv 
Sullix.iM  (;<Miiil\  (;ai-&  K.li'olriolioiiipaiiv 
Vt  «'llslioro  KIrctric  <')ini|)atix 
^  I'sl  IViiii  PouiT  ('oiii|)aiix 


Brailford  Eloctric  Coinpuny 
Chester  County  Elcotrir  Cniiipaiiv 
(]hos-tcr  \'alley  Eh'otric  Coinpaiiv 
nii(|iiesno  Light  (Coinpuny 
Ellison  Electric  Company 
Edison  Lipht  &  Power  Company 
Eine  County  Elcetric  Coinpanv 
Erie  T.ighling  (Company 


Keystone  Puhlir  >er>it'e  Ctmipanv 
Lnzenie  County  (ias  &  Elertrio  Cninpniiy 
Mrtropolilaii  K(li!>on  Conipanx 
NorlluTn  Peiinsx  Ixania  Poxxer  Coiiipaiix 
Penn  Central  Light  &  Poxxer  Company 
Pennsylvania  Eleelrie  (  imipaiix 
Pennsx Ixania  !*o\xer&  l.iuhl  Conipaii> 
Peiui»ylvaiiia  I'oxver  Cunipaii) 
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PR  NNSVLVANIA       FARMER 


No«emb„,.,«.ByQj^^   j^g^pr.Rs   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHliB    FARM  PAPER 


If  you  tfidd  to  lift 

this  Herefm-d  Bull 

with  yoar  foot! 


^w^i 


^ 


y 


« 


SANTO'S  GEM.  1930  Cham* 

plon  Polled  Iln-eford  Bull 

(.^fter  a  photograph) 


I 


Men's  nhort  brown  h(Mit:cufnvs 
in  knt-c  ti>  hip  linitths 

LIGHTER! 
TOUGHER  ! 


^And  yet  the  excess  weight  in 
ordinary  boots  makes  you  waste  that 
much  energy  every  day! 

Dl'RIXG  a  single  day  spent  in  ordinary 
boots,  you  lift  at  least  2,420  pounds 
ot"  absoluti-ly  useless  weight!  This  UYi;;lit 
is  gri-atrr  titan  that  o/  Santo' s  Gem,  1930 
Champion  I'oHfd  Hereford  Bull. 

Wni  put  this  unnecessary  drain  on  your 
energy  if  each  b(jot  is  only  two  ounces 
heavier  than  it  ought  to  be. 

^*ou  can't  help  covering  at  least  five  and 
a  half  miles  in  a  full  working  day  even  if 
you  are  merely  doing  winter  chores.  Five 
and  a  half  miles  mean  9,6S()  steps  at  the 
very  least,  and  9,6h()  steps,  at  2  ounces  on 
each  foot,  mean  2,420  unnecessary  pounds. 

IJut  you  can  help  wearing  heavier  boots 
than  you  have  to! 

There  is  no  excess  weight  in  a  Goodrich 
boot.  It  is  made  of  twenty-seven  different 
rubber  compounds  and  rubberiz-ed  fabrics 
chosen  because  they  make  it  tough  without 
making  it  heavy.  The  H.  F.doovlrich  Foot- 
wear Corporation,  Watertown,  Mass. 


♦<2I* 


Goodrich 

Rubber  footnear  for  every  member  of  the  family 
— another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


Men's    fnur-burkle 

all-ruhhiT  brown 

(taller 


^'cn•»  ts.inrh  black 


Women's  Zipper  In 
swaftiter-lan 


NESHAMINY. 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


TiERES  a  lot  more  trouble  in 
the  world  than  there  should 
be — yes,  I  may  say  a  lot  more 
than  there  need  be,  and  a  lot  more 
than  there  would  be  if  everybody  liv- 
ed by  the  Golden  Rule.  Somebody 
wrote  long  ago:  "Man's  inhumanity 
to  man  makes  countless  millions 
mourn." 

I  was  inspired  to  this  outburst  on 
reading  a  letter  from  a  farm  woman 
which  I  just  received.  She  relates  the 
accommodations,  privileges  and  duties 
incident  to  her  husband's  employment 
on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  The  ten- 
ant house  in  which  they  live  is  not 
provided  with  any  of  the  modem  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  and  the  per- 
quisites are  few  and  more  or  less 
begrudged.  In  addition  to  all  this  the 
owner  had  asked  her  to  board  a  hired 
man  and  take  him  into  her  family. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  impress  on  farmers  who  have 
tenant  houses  that  these  homes  should 
be  made  more  homelike  and  livable. 
The  woman  referred  to  might  be  liv- 
ing almost  an>'where  and  her  descrip- 
tion would  be  true  to  nature.  Wives 
and  mothers  have  a  right  to  demand 
good  living  conditions  wherever  they 
live  and  whatever  their  occupations. 
Economic  conditions  just  now  may 
force  people  to  put  up  with  poor 
houses  and  no  modem  improvements, 
but  it  is  not  fair.  Again,  when  times 
are  good  hired  men  and  tenant  farm- 
ers rightfully  pass  by  farms  that  have 
no  desirable  home  in  which  to  live. 
Also,  a  wife  and  mother  has  a  right 
to  pass  on  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  men  she  is  asked  to  board. 

*  *     * 

A  well-kno^\'n  public  man  and 
farmer  in  Bucks  county  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  was  making  money 
out  of  hogs  this  year  by  feeding  them 
solely  on  alfalfa  and  wheat,  ground 
together.  He  has  a  roughage  mill  of 
a  well  known  make  and  by  hitching 
up  his  tractor  for  power  turns  out  a 
complete  ration  in  short  order.  He 
says  that  the  market  wants  pork  that 
is  not  too  fat.  hence  wheat  makes  a 
better  grain  feed  than  torn  when  fed 
Vv-ith  gioimd  alfalfa.  He  says  he  is 
realizing  much  more  than  the  present 
market  price  of  wheat  by  this  meth- 
od. He  made  the  remark  that  if  farm- 
ers would  u.se  their  heads  more  and 
have  the  nerve  to  cut  the  strings  that 
bind  them  to  habit  and  custom  many 
of  them  would  get  along  better  than 
they  do. 

*  *     * 

Some  farmers  may  object  to  such 
blunt  statements,  but  we  will  have  to 
take  it  and  hke  it.  Too  many  are  slow 
in  learning  that  economic  conditions 
have  changed  greatly  during  the  last 
decade.  The  East  no  longer  has  a 
monopoly  on  eastern  markets.  Trans- 
poitation  methods  have  been  improved 
so  much  that  distance  no  longer  bars 
products  from  far-away  places.  Fruit 
growers,  poultrymen  and  market  gar- 
deners have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  fact,  and  dairymen  and 
stock  raisers  must  soon  meet  the 
same  problems. 

»     *     • 

I  heard  the  voice  of  George  Russell, 
the  Irish  poet  and  economist,  over  the 
radio  the  other  evening.  He  was 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Wisconsin 
held  to  commemorate  the  helpful  work 
done  to  humanity  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry by  Professor  Babcock.  An 
award  in  hl.-«  honor,  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Senator 
Tapper,  was  presented  and  George 
Russell,  known  to  the  world  best  by 
Ills  signature  "A.  E",  was  one  of  the 
speakers  of  note.  It  is  not  usual  to 
couple  the  two  ternv-t  "poet  and  econ- 
omist" together,  but  the  words  fit  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Russell,  He,  with  other 


literary  men  of  Ireland,  have  aided,  u 
not  led,  in  the  work  of  revolutionizing 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  that! 
country.  It  is  his  belief  that  aU  men] 
whatever  their  calling  in  life,  owil 
to  their  country  to  lend  a  hand  in  prol 
moting  the  best  interests  of  farmers.! 
It  is  his  observation  that  that  is  noil 
the  case  in  America. 

I  suppose  most  people  do  as  I  dol 
unconsciously,    when    listening   to  aL 
voice  over  the  radio,  form  a  ment^ 
picture    of    the    speaker.     Until  tele 
vision  is  developed  more  fully  I  sup 
pose  we  will  have  to  get  along  witL, 
this  imaginary,  mental  picture.  But  ll 
find   these   pictures   are  not  reliable.l 
When  I  was  listening  to  George  Rus-I 
sell,  his  voice  and  intonation  presenter 
to     my     mind    a    rather    tall,    sliml 
smooth-faced  man  with  a  clerical  ap-l 
pearance.     The    next   day   I  saw  hisf 
picture  in  a  magazine  and  it  showe 
a  rather  stout,  short  man  with  a  full| 
beard. 

*     *     * 
Every  year  for  sixteen  years  I  havel 

been  urging  farmers  about  this  timef 

of  year   to  get  busy  and  put  wateJ 

into  their  homes  before  another  m-tnJ 

ter.   I  know  of  no  similar  expenditure! 

of  money  that  will  add  as  much  tol 

the  comforts  of  home  as  a  water  supi 

ply.    Even   if  it   is   nothing  more  t» 

begin  with  than  hot  and  cold  waterl 

spigots  at  the  sink  it  will  pay.  Later.j 

an    entire    system    may   be   prondedl 

The  thing  can  be  done  if  it  is  plannedl 

and  commenced.    Do  it  now! 


Friendly  j;„. 

Talks       '^"""' 


ir 


wonder  if  there  is  anybody  inl 
the  world  who  has  not  vvi.'ihed  that  F 
Somehow  I  have  missed  seeing  him  I 
I  have  wished  it  myself  nvre  tiniesl 
than  I  ought  to,  and  few  of  n;y  friends| 
but  have  done  the  same  tlur.g. 

And  do  we  not  all  knt)w  ju-t  what! 
we  would  do  with  it  if  we  liil  a  mill 
lion  dollars?  Sure  we  do.  We  arel 
certain  that  we  would  mak.^  lots  o(l 
folks. happy.  We  would  fix  it  so  thati 
the  Widow  Brown  would  nit  have  tol 
work  so  hard  to  keep  her  yung  ones! 
together.  Such  houses  as  w^  woulil 
build!  So  many  beautiful  things  wel 
would  do!  And  if  any  one  < vor  sugl 
gests  that  we  would  do  no  .<i  '  h  thingf 
we  are  pretty  apt  to  say,  ••  i  '•  say  ij 
very  sharply,  "You  don't  kr.  w  wli^'j 
you  are  talking  about.  I'<1  j"-*t  liK«| 
to  try  it,  anj'way." 

But  really,  what  reason  have  we  tol 
believe  that  if  we  had  a  h-x  lot  ott 
money  we  would  do  a  bit  (liffercnj 
with  'it  than  those  do  who  have  it 
Are  we  so  much  smarter  than  thej| 
are  that  we  would  not  mis.«  it  ninet.v 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  in  layingj 
out  our  money?  What,  foi  exaniplff 
would  become  of  otir  chiUlitn  if  ^**j 
could  hand  them  a  pocketful  of  g«<^l 


every  time  they  a.skcd  for  it 


Woiili'l 


we  be  any  better  or  truer  or  more  hnn 
oi>t  men  than  we  are  now? 

When  we  come  to  think  it  over  .*en 
ously    we    know    that    htiman   "«_'"^j 

dol 


in  MS  is  pretty  much  the  same  a' 
ifl   in   everybo<ly    else.    Trut'.   nien  ^^ 

Than'' I 


u.se    wealth    sanely    and    .«i'l>tiiy 
thereby  make  the  world  bcttii 


God  for  such  men!  It  is  by  no  niear.  I 
sure  that  wo  would  fall  'I't'^  '"  I 
class.     1    am    thankful    th-i'  ^^. 

Who  knows  us  all  better  V-y  '^:"/ j„J 
wo  know  ourselves.  And  I  l"'''*]^  J 
best  wish  any  of  us  can  make  '"  ,1 
we  may  have  the  grace  to  use 
we  do  have  wisely  and  well. 


Prciident    -     - 
Via- President 
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How  to  Use  Farm  Outlook  M.aterial 


Dt'RTN'G  the  past  few  years  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  agricultural  out- 
look material.  The  thought  has  often  oc- 
(curred  to  me,  do  farmers  use  such  material  or  can 
I  they  make  use  of  it  in  the  management  of  their 

bwincss  ? 

After  mtich  thought  on  the  subject,  listening  to 
Ipoups  of  farmers  discussing  agricultural  affairs, 
Ilzllfir.?   VN-ith    individual    farmers    and    analyzing 

many  laim  businesses,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
Idusion  that  an  agricultural  outlook  is  important, 
lis  used  by  many  farmers  and  can  be  used  by 
I  many  r.wvc  farmers  in  the  successful  operation  of 
luieir  fatni.-<.  For.  in  final  analysis,  the  efficient 
I  use  of  outlook  material  is  but  the  use  of  good 
|la:m  mariagement  principles  at  all  times. 

As  I  have  talked  with  farmers  and  attended 
Itiieir  meetings,  I  find  many  questions  coming  out 
I  of  their  problems  that  involve  outlook  material. 
Ujch  quesiions  as:  What  is  the  price  of  potatoes  go- 

liijtobe?  .Should  I  sell  my  crop  from 

the  field  or  hold  it  until  later?  What 
hffect  will  the  present  price  have  on 

tiie  numbor    of    acres    planted    next 

sprir.jr?    What  causes  a  big   surplus 

production?    Is  the  crash  in  the  stock 

market  g^oing  to  reduce  the  price  of 

farm  product;^  ?    How  long  will  it  be 

before  the  change  in  business  condi- 
tions bi'^ins  to  show  on  the  price  of 

farm  products  ?    What  effect  will  the 

tew  tariff  on  beef  cattle  have  on  our 

iteer  feeding  business?    What  causes 

the  big  .sill plus  in  milk  production  at 

thistinr.e  of  year?  Will  milk  products 
I  being  .shipped  oast  from  western 
|tta'.e.s  affti  t  our  dairy  busines.-^  ?  What 
|e6':t  i.s  tlie  prolonged  drouth  this 
I  year  goip.ir  lo  have  (^n  our  business 
|thl^  v.mti  1-  aid  next  summer? 

^  Iiou!J  Give  F'actj* 

Aftej  li.-tening  to  all  the.se  ques- 
Itioas  and  many  others  and  having  to 
hUempt  to  produce  a  satisfactory  an- 
M^er  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that, 
pfhether  ti>y  know  it  or  not,  farmers 

t'?no\v  I.  in;^  very  much  outlook  ma- 

fcrial  and   lould   \iie   more.     All    the 

«b(ive  qi. --tims  require  a  kno-..ledge 

tf  outlook  to  answer  thom.  whether 

J«  an.su  •■•    invo'ves   an   entire    com- 

■tufity  or  an  individual  farm.    In  ad- 

Wion  to  these  moie  or  le.^s  general 
niejitiom-.  thore  are  many  others  that 

•ffect  tlv  management  of  an  individ- 

jaJ  farm  enterprise  that  require  some 

oowledpe  of  agricultural  outlook 
I  'Ws  in  order  to  prevent  loss  or  to 

«"ease  i.ncome. 
Agricultural  outlook  reports  as  they  have  come 
'^'  in  thi   past  few  years  have  been  rather  a  new 

'^  fif  information  and  it  was  not  known  at  first 

p  how  tliey  could  best  be  made  usable  for  farm- 
^  I  b(  Heve  one  big  mistake  was  made  in  that 
'  first  it  seemed  to  be  the   idea  that  the   report 

■  ould  contain    the   facts    and   then    .some    recom- 

|J«dations  that  could  bo  applied  by  farmers  as  a 
™f-    Tliis  idea  will  not   work,   because  we   too 

^squently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  interests 

tot^i!"  '     '"  ^"^^'■^n'-  sections  of  the  country  are 
'  the  .same.    There   is  a    conflict   of   interest    in 

I  °^'  '"''''f^ns  and  what  is  good  for  one  works  a 

'^fdi'hip  ,,n  another. 

Kiyi^"^  ■'''*  bpcn  much  imiirovement  in  outlook 
\m^  '"'"^  ^'^^^  *°  ^'^"'^'  '^"*  ^  believe  there  is 

outl  "^L.^""  '^"'    '""^'^   more.    I  believe  that  a  good 

to  D  '''^""'^'  K've  ^^^  facts  as  they  are  so  as 
L,,  */"'"   a  clear  picture  of  the  exact  situation, 

'luiii  ^°^^  °'  ^*^^  ^*^*  f'""'"  which  such  con- 

•ons  were  drawn.    I   believe   that  few   or  no 
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recommendations  should  be  given.  Rather  than 
that,  present  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
farmer;  can  see  the  application  of  them  to  his  own 
individual  busines.'?.  He  then  can  plan  or  organize 
bis  business  in  the  light  of  the  outlook,  keeping  in 
mind  all  the  time  the  particular  conditions  of  his 
own  region. 

To  show  how  this  might  be  worked,  we  will 
assume  an  outlook  report  for  sheep  and  wool. 
Suppose  that  sheep  on  farms  in  the  range 
country  as.  well  as  in  the  southern  states  had 
increased  in  numbers  markedly,  a  larger  number 
of  ewe  lambs  had  been  kept  and  would  be  in  pro- 
duction next  spring.  This  would  mean  a  larger 
lamb  crop  next  year  and  lower  prices  in  prospect. 
Along  with  this  imports  of  wool  have  been  heavier 
and,  with  the  larger  sheep  population,  wool  prices 


The  success  ol  the  farm  op<>ratinnH  \s  UNiinlly  niraHured  In  terms  of 
profit  for  the  amount  of  iimnugemt-nt  and  labor  expended.  This  same 
factor  should  hold  tiue  lor  the  beef  rattle  fed.  Ilowover,  In  the  Junior 
Beef  Calf  Club,  as  eondiuted  In  Cambria  county.  I'a.,  there  are  other 
faetoi-s  which  cannot  be  niea*.iir«'d  In  dollars  and  rents  which  are  etiiially 
as  important.  The  most  Important  of  »hes«>  has  been  developing  respon- 
sibility of  the  boys  and  gIrU  engaged  in  cluh  work,  principles  of  lUtstock 
management  and  the  principle  of  slionuianslilp. 

.Above  Is  first  prize  calf  In  the  li»30  club,  shown  by  John  Pryee,  IS 
years  of  age,  of  KlM>nBburg,  R.  D.,  I'a.,  who  has  been  a  member  of  our 
beef  club  for  four  years.  .At  the  club's  round-up  2B  head  of  calves  sold  at 
an  average  of  $I2.»3  per  cwt.  H.  C.  McWUllams,  County   Agent. 


do  not  have  much  prospect  of  Increasing. 

Now  .such  a  report,  if  applied  to  sheep  farmers 
as  a  whole,  would  mean  that  the  way  out  would 
be  to  start  a  retrenching  njovement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country.  This  would  tend 
to  reduce  suptplies  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
prices.  This  plan,  however,  should  not  be  the  one 
to  be  followed  by  all  farmers. 

If  we  apply  the  same  outlook  to  Pennsylvania 
conditions  our  procedure  would  be  entirely  differ- 
ent when  we  know  existing  conditions  ^  our 
farmers  do.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  the  lamb  consumed  in 
the  country  is  consumed  oast  of  Pittsburgh  and 
north  ot  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Lino,  our  farmers 
are  in  the  center  of  the  markei.  The  lansre  lambs 
^vhich  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  market  Iambs  come 
on  the  market  during  the  period  from  about  July  1 
to  November  1.  .Mso,  a  sttidy  of  lamb  prices  on 
the  Chicago  market  from  1920  to  1P2S  shows  that 
lamb  prices  during  the  last  eight  years,  with  but 


one  exception,  have  been  from  50c  to  $3  per  hun- 
dred higher  previous  to  July  1  than  after. 

Good  management  then  for  farmers  in  this  state, 
where  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  small,  is  to  have 
their  larnbs  come  early,  provide  them  witli  a  creep 
so  that  they  can  get  sufficient  grain  and  be  ready 
for  market  in  May  or  June.  By  doing  this  they 
take  advantage  of  the  better  price  and  less  com- 
petition. The  competition  in  this  period  is  largely 
from  a  few  southern  states  and  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  have  much  influence  on  prices. 

This  practice  may  not  be  the  best  for  all  sheep 
farms  of  the  state.  In  the  northern  counties,  where 
the  weather  is  colder  and  the  spring  later,  it  would 
probably  be  to  advantage  to  have  the  lambs  come 
later,  grow  them  out  on  good  pasture  during  the 
summer,  grain  them  in  the  fall,  and  have  them 
ready  for  market  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
November  and  December.  This  is  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  movement  of  most  of  the  range  lambs 
and  the  price  has  again  gone  up. 

From  this  we  see  that  it  would  not 
be  good  policy  to  follow  the  outlook 
by  reducing  numbers,  but  rather  to 
practice  the  same  good  management 
of  the  flock  that  always  pays.  In 
time  of  poor  prospects  or  outlook  we 
should  intensify  our  methods,  reduce 
costs,  and  be  sure  that  we  always  are 
using  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date 
methods. 

To  Meet  Competition 
As  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  the 
bulk  of  the  sheep  in  the  state  are  of 
the  fine  wool  breeds.  This  wool  is  not 
the  finest  or  longest  stapled  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  but  for  strength 
and  character  there  is  no  better  wool 
than  is  prod'.iced  In  southeastern 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  southwestern 
Penn.sylv.'uiia.  BocKtise  of  this  fact 
the  wool  manufacturers  desire  the 
wool  and,  even  though  there  may  be 
an  overproduction  of  wool  of  other 
grades,  there  usually  is  spirited  buy- 
ing of  this  wool  and  the  growers  re- 
alize belter  than  the  average  market 
price. 

A  Iiad  outlook  for  sheep  and  wool 
then  means  for  our  farmers  to  use 
better  management  by  cidling  otit  the 
agod  ewes,  save  the  daughters  of  the 
be.«t  ev.-es,  keep  a  good  pure-bred  ram. 
Increate  the  percentage  of  lambs  rais- 
ed, feed  a  good  ration,  improve  pas- 
tures, protect  from  disea.«e  and  insect 
pests,  and  produce  lambs  and  wool  at 
a  lower  cost.  This  will  help  to  meet 
competition  and  increase  profits. 

What  has  been  said  here  of  the 
sheep  enterprise  could  just  as  well  be 
said  of  any  other  project  on  the  farm.  To  show 
how  it  works,  we  will  assume  a  poor  and  discour- 
aging outlook  for  the  poultry  producer.  Eggs  and 
poultry  are  cheap,  numbers  of  poultry  have  in- 
creased, more  produce  is  coming  in  from  other 
sections,  feed  prices  are  moderately  high,  and  gen- 
eral bus-lness  conditions  are  not  good.  To  view 
such  an  outlook  might  make  one  decide  to  sell  all 
his  poultry  or  at  least  reduce  it  and  go  into  some 
other  line  of  farming.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that 
stich  should  be  the  case.  I'nder  these  conditions, 
if  never  before,  is  the  time  to  u.se  the  veiy  be^t 
p<o,iltry  management  practices  that  are  obtain- 
able. 

The  poultry  hou.-<es  "hou'.d  be  made  clean,  com- 
fortable, sanitary,  well  ventilated,  but  not  draf- 
ty,  the  brooder  houses  moved  to  clean  ground,  and 
a  good  quality  of  disoase-free  chicks  secured. 
'rho!»e  should  be  grown  properly  so  as  to  produce 
big.  healthy  pullets.  When  the  pullets  arc  put  in 
the  laying  hou.se,  all         n'ontinued  on  page  20.) 
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A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

ONE  extension  specialist  reports  that  he 
has  more  inquiries  for  good  breeding; 
twes  this  fall  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Those  who  want  to  increase  or  improve  their 
flocks  are  taking  advantage  of  low  prices  to 
do  it.  This  looks  like  .«iound  policy.  Did  any- 
body ever  lose  money  on  good  breeding  ewes 
bought  at  low  prices? 


OVERCOATS  AND  BLANKETS 

THE  Clothing  Research  Bureau  reports 
that  there  is  a  positive  shortage  of  win- 
ter overcoatings,  and  if  a  hard  winter  comes 
the  supply  will  not  be  adequate.  The  same 
authority  reports  a  shortage  of  wool  blankets. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  learn  of  a  shortage 
of  any  wool  fabrics  after  year.<  of  plenty.  The 
iiureau  expects  the  same  to  have  a  rather 
wholesome  effect  on  the  wool  market. 


IN  STORAGE 

PRODUCERS  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
are  not  faced  with  heavy  supplies  in  stor- 
age thi.s  fall.  Stocks  of  meats,  poultry,  butter 
and  lard  are  all  below  those  of  last  fall  and 
all  below  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
Lard  stocks  are  away  <lown  and  corn,  the 
stuflf  that  makes  big  supplies  of  lard,  is  com- 
paratively scarce  and  dear.  Eggs  are  the  only 
notable  exception  to  the  rule  of  comparative- 
ly light  storage  supplies. 


NATIVE  NUTS 

THE  .American  Forestry  Association, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
.\merica  and  the  American  Walnut  Manu- 
tactuicrs'  .Association,  is  setting  up  a  five- 
year  program  of  planting  native  nut  trees, 
mainly  black  walnut.  Those  concerned  call 
it  a  liillion-dollar  project,  and  claim  that  it 
will  be  much  more  than  that  when  the  trees 
reach  the  age  when  they  will  produce  nuts 
and  timber.  Where  doe*  the  Xorthcrn  Xut 
Cirowers'  Association  figure  in  this  scheme? 


THE  OLD  SYSTEMS 

IT  appears  to  be  fashionable  with  some 
orators  to  describe  our  system  of  market- 
ing TTim  products  as  inadetiuatc.  inefTicicnt, 
extravagant  and  even  antiquated.  It  should 
not  be  hard  for  anybody  who  can  discern  all 
these  defects  in  the  present  system  or  sys- 
tems to  point  out  some  remedy,  but  that  is 
rarely  oven  suggested  except  in  such  general 
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terms  as  "orderly  marketing."  The  fact  is 
that  our  present  system  of  marketing  grain  is 
the  most  economical  yet  devised  in  any  coun- 
tiy.  The  same  is  true  of  our  system  of  mar- 
keting cotton,  livestock  and  the  products  of 
the  dairy.  None  of  these  systems  is  perfect, 
but  at  the  same  time  no  one  who  denounces 
ihem  has  produced  anything  better.  All  the 
progress  made  in  marketing  these  commod- 
ities, after  a  decade  of  talk  about  it,  has  been 
made  under  and  by  the  use  of  the  established 
system  or  systems  and  not  by  the  institution 
of  new  ones. 


THREE  REASONS 

THE  Census  Bureau  suggests  three  rea- 
sons for  the  decrease  of  1.2  per  cent,  or 
73,263,  in  the  number  of  farms  in  this  country 
since  1920.  Those  reasons  are  consolidation, 
subdivision  and  abandonment.  Probably  con- 
solidation should  be  put  first,  as  that  tend- 
ency has  been  evident  throughout  the  decade 
and  continues.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  subdivision,  through  the  growth  of 
cities,  has  transformed  many  farms  into  sub- 
urban properties.  .As  for  abandonment  not 
much  really  useful  agricultural  land  has  been 
taken  out  of  tltt  census  farm  classification, 
but  there  are  regions  in  which  land  so  classed 
has  been  put  to  its  proper  use  of  growing 
trees.  The  country  is  interested  less  in  the 
total  number  of  farms  than  in  the  extent  of 
production,  and  that  is  gaining  even  where 
the  area  cultivated  is  somewhat  less.  Com- 
parisons are  ratheu  difficult  here,  for  the  pro- 
duction is  not  always  of  the  same  things  as 
in  past  census  years ;  but  on  the  whole  pro- 
duction is  maintained  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  farms  and  it  can  readily  increase  when- 
ever prices  justify  it. 


REGULATION  AND  LIBERTY 

AT  Chicago  last  week  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  .Animal  Indus- 
try, gave  the  representatives  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry the  idea  that  some  kinds  of  govern- 
ment activity  often  considered  interference 
with  individual  liberty  are  actually  produc- 
tive of  greater  freedom  rather  than  less.  He 
said  that  organization,  standardization  and 
regulation  are  working  for  the  jiresent  and 
ultimate  good  of  all  concerned,  and  cited  sev- 
eral instances  to  illustrate  his  point.  For  ex- 
ample (juarantines  necessary  to  control  dis- 
ease build  up  liberty  from  the  hazards  of  dis- 
ease. Freedom  from  disease  is  often  bought 
at  the  price  of  restriction,  but  ultimately  it 
means  greater  security  and  liberty  for  pro- 
ducers rather  than  less.  He  might  have  add- 
ed that  effective  inspection  means  freedom 
from  that  suspicion  on  the  ])art  of  the  public 
which  is  so  destructive  to  business.  As  some 
of  the  results  of  proper  regulation  and  in- 
spection he  cited  the  fact  that  condemnations 
of  cattle  on  account  of  tuberculosis  are  about 
half  what  they  were  four  years  ago  and  con- 
demnations of  swine  materially  less  than 
half;  that  condemnations  on  account  of  hog 
cholera  are  about  one-third  of  what  they  used 
to  be;  that  condemnations  because  of  tick 
fever  are  about  one-tenth  of  the  number 
twenty  years  ago:  and* that  losses  by  spoilage 
are  only  a  fraction  of  th(tse  suffered  before  in- 
spection brought  about  research  which  set 
the  meat  industry  free  from  this  loss.  .Ml 
these  benefits  ha\e  been  preceded  by  regula- 
tion ()f  some  kind  which  has  often  been  op- 
l>osed  as  interference  with  liberty.  Maybe  we 
can  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  regulation,  and  of  liberty  too,  by 
viewing  some  things  in  the  light  which  Dr, 
Mohler  has  shed  thereon. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 

YEARS   ago,   under   the  above  head,   we 
published    the    following:     "Experience 
has  proved   that  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
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to  acquaint  people  with  the  merits  of  any 
commodity  or  cause  i:  to  advertise  it.  Polit- 
ical  parties  have  recognized  this  fact  and  in 
recent  years  have  spent  more  money  for  ad- 
vertising and  less  for  brass  bands.  An  in- 
structive advertisement  \\'\\\  reach  hiMidreds 
of  thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  'vumen, 
while  a  brass  band  will  reach  comi)arativelv 
few  and  won't  give  them  any  information. 
Whether  the  cause  be  commercial,  charitable, 
or  political,  advertising  is  a  proper  means  of 
promoting  it,  for  the  written  word  must  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence  and  judgment  uf  the 
reader  rather  than  to  his  passion  or  prejudice. 
We  presume  that  both  political  parties  will 
want  to  present  their  cause  and  candidates  to 
farmers-  this  year.  If  they  do  our  advertis- 
ing columns  are  open  to  both  of  them  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms.  Our  reading  columns 
cannot  be  us:d  by  either  of  them  under  any 
circumstances." 

The  policy  above  expressed  has  been  strict- 
ly followed  and  is  in  effect  now.  This  year 
our  advertising  columns  have  been  open  to 
both  parties  and  to  all  candidates  as  usual, 
and  in  this  issue  both  parties  present  their 
cause  and  their  candidates  in  paid  advertise- 
ments. Every  time  we  carry  a  political  ad- 
vertisement somebody  fails  to  un(Ier^land 
and  accuses  us  of  endorsing  the  advertising 
parties  or  candidates.  This  week,  when  both 
are  advertising,  is  a  good  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge.  For 
it  is  clearly  impossible  for  anybody  to  en- 
dorse both. 


THE  OTHER  HALF 

WE  think  we  know  something,  both  by 
observation  and  by  experience,  about  I 
the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  farming. 
something    about    the    advantages    and   th? 
troubles  of  those   who  follow   it,   something 
about  the  losses  and  the  taxes  as  well  as  the 
returns  in  good  and  bad  seasons.   But  we  are 
impelled  to  wonder  sometimes  if  tho~e  whn 
live  and  work  for  a  living  on  farms  would  not| 
feel  better  about  their  own  situation  if  they 
could  know  more  about  the  trials  of  men  in  I 
other  business  and  other  work ;  if  they  cnuld 
see  first  hand  in  great  centers  of  population 
the   things   we  are   compelled   to   notice  and 
hear  the  tales  that  come  to  us  at  such  a  time 
as  this.     We   cannot   repeat   these   thintjs  at 
length  here,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
this  paper  with  them.    Suffice  it  to  -  iv  that| 
right  now  thousands  of  small  busiiK--  men- 
and  some  not  so  small,  are  uncertain  aboutl 
their  ability  to  survive  in  busines.-,    1  hey  dol 
not  know  what  they  can  do  in  the  fuir.re  orj 
even  whether  there  will  be  a  place  \'  r  them 
in  our  shifting  bu>iness  world.    Thou-.inds  01 
good  mechanics  are  in  the  same  iioMti""  "t 
uncertainty  as  to  their  future.    Their  i':c>ent 
is    unfortunately    certain — they    are      ut  i"'t| 
work,  their  expenses  going  on  and  tlu  land- 
lord, the  grocer  and  the  butcher  are  lu-lping| 
them   to  live.    Every  employer  now  i^  "\e^ 
whelmed    with   applicants    for    work     '-^f^-^j 
industry  has  labor  enough  and  nioriv    C  itif^v 
states  and  the  nation  are  facing  the  •.  . .Ideml 
of  work  for  those  who  want  it,  and  11  -omil 
centers    the   problem    of    mere   existence  tor| 
thousands  of  those   who  cannot  pr^    ' 
themselves. 

We  do  not  believe  in  calamity  ho  ■  lins:.  iij 
making  things  worse  than  they  are  1  itlic  ml 
agriculture  or  in  other  lines  of  indu  '"}'•  '''.  | 
the  facts  arc  as  we  have  stated  anl  ''i''^''  "| 
no   escaping  them.     Xo  doubt   the   r>  idi"-^' 
ments  now  in  progress  will  end  in  s.  nH'thiiii.1 
l)etter  for  most  of  the  people  inv<d\ecl.  '''|  I 
they  impose  hardships  now,  not  only  in  t"'^ 
country  but  in  practically  all  countrii'^.    Letj 
us    recognize    our    good    fortune    if    we  a^  I 
among  those  who  are  not  involved  m  ^"^'  I 
readjustments  in  such  a  way  as  to  etvln"?  I 
our  business,  or  indeed  our  bctl  and  brea' 
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NEW  JERSEY  turkey 
j.oduccrs  are  gatb- 
Ting  at  Samuel  C. 
Lippincott's  Springwood 
pjrm,  Burlington  county,  on 
S'ovember  1  to  discuss  mu- 
tual reaiingr  and  marketing 
problem.''.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  annual  turkey  days 
I,  ,j.|,jch  v<  ic  inaugurated  in 
1928  to  lie  held  in  the  coun- 
ty. Tur!uy  growing  for  the 

tastem  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets  was 
at  one  tiir.e  an  important  industry  in  New  Jersey, 
but  later  disease  in  the  flocks  caused  such  serious 
\oiiis  th!:t  few  producers  in  the  state  continued  to 
rear  tin  Keys.  Commercial  flocks  of*  turkeys  had 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

With  knowledge  of  the  better  methods  of  poul- 
try sanitation  within  recent  years  has  come  an  in- 
creasing interest  and  better  appreciation  of  profit- 
able roaiing  of  turkeys.  Three  years  ago  the  first 
turkey  0  ly  in  the  state  was  inaugurated  in  Mon- 
mouth f  .^niy  with  the  idea  of  helping  r' vive  New 

Jerseys  unce  important  industry.  These  -neetings 
have  betn  well  attended,   indicating  that   turkeys 

sre  agP'.n   gaining   favor    on   New   Jersey   farms. 

Judging'  from  the  large  number  of  women  at  the 

turkey  lit!ii  days,  farm  women  are  largel"  respon- 

fiWe  for  this  revival  with  their  many  small  "pin- 

Eoney"  fncks   throughout   the   state. 
A  large  group   of  turkey   enthusl- 

a.5ts  i.s    expected    from   all    parts    of 

tie  state  to  inspect  Mr.  Lippincott's 

Co'k  of  400  pure-bred  Bronze  turkeys. 

Sirs    He'en    Baker    of    Chestertown, 

.Maryland,  who  ovms  one  of  the  larg- 

f;t  fiock.s  of  turkeys  in  the  East,  will 

cpen  the  morning  program.    This  will 

be  followed   by  other   discussions   on 

rearing  and  marketing  and  a  demon- 
stration  on    the   dressing   of   turkeys 

?-■:  privato  trade. 

*  *       * 

THE  turkey  report  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agricul- 
ture last  week  does  not  sound  over- 
etcouraging  to  eastern  producers  in 
rate  of  the  fact  that  the  turkey  crop 
of  1930  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
i.^a'io'.;'  .3  per  cent  smaller  than-that 
r:  I'l'P,  tut  larger  than  the  1928  and 
W.  crips.  A  decrease  of  about  10 
r^r  r*nr  <«  reported  in  the  large  com- 
BeKiiil  area  from  the  Dakotas  to 
Texas  ar  1  westward,  but  the  Penn- 
ij'vrmia  turkey  crop  is  estimated  to 
^?  ^  p:r  <.  nt  larger  than  last  year. 

*  *      * 

1*1  ."-o  Fefd  Dealers'  Association 
^  ■'.  J-t  X.-.v  Brunswick  this  Friday 
d'Hnjr  ,1,,  {jj,^j  f-cssion  of  a  four-day 
fs--^  r--k-ting  Institute  of  the  Agri- 
f''".ri!  Experiment  Station,  The 
(■<)•■?  jvcrram  will  be  largely  devoted 
!'' ir.'Jth  !■?  of  purchasing  and  selling 
farm  supplies. 

*  *     * 

J  •'■'T  Tue.'^day  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
y  tonung  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Middlesex 
l^'n'y  Eoard  of  Agriculture  and  given  to  mem- 
•^f*  cf  The  New  Brunswick  Kiwanis  Club.  These 
P-herini^s  were  started  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  with 
w  idea  of  bringing  the  agricultural  and  city  in- 
Kies's  together  with  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems.  The  farmers  responded  to 
w  lier>  in  turn  by  entertaining  members  of  the 
«J*anis  Cub.  The  result  has  been  that  these 
roups  ;.on-  meet  twice  each  year,  and  although 
•wr."  lings  a'e  lirgely  social  aflfairs,  they  form 
^«t  mil.  'i-iie'>ded  connecting  link  between  the  city 
u:i(l  the  farmer  producer.    The  ultimate 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


By  (;.  W.  HARkIS 


breeder  was  named   the   "All-Amer!can   Trio." 

With  192  dozen  eggs  entered.  thi.s  yeai's  egg 
show  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  first 
competition  held  in  1929  when  only  84  dozen  were 
entered.  Every  New  Jersey  county  was  represent- 
ed by  the  110  poultrymcn  who  showed  eggs. 

Paramount  Farm,  Eatontown,  placed  first  in 
the  producers  class  of  eggs  and  in  the  commercial 
class.  Ivin  Knechel  of  the  Lambertviilc  High 
School  won  first  award  in  the  junior  clai?  rtie 
carton  class  winner  was  Pearl  Poultry  Farm, 
Montvale, 

The  entire  group  of  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Association  wore  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  Frank  Makariu.s,  Rislev. 
pre.sident;  John  H.  Weed.  Vineland,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Henry  Rapp,  Farmingdale.  second  vice-presi- 
dent; L.  M.  Black,  New  Brunswick,  secretary;  and 


Mrju: 


''I'Jf  01  this  cannot  be  estimated. 

i:v  vy  pj.^.  gruest  left  the  dinner  at  Forsgate 
'■inns  In.^t  week  with  a  better  realization  of  the 
tl  ^"^  ^  consumer's  knowiedge  of  farm  produce 
«^(lei<.  w.  w.  Oley,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Bu- 
•■^u  of  Markets,  briefly  outlined  the  marketing 
■.^tcir.s  for  New  Jersey  produce  and  dLsoussed 
1^^31'y  and  grades  in  reference  to  the  consumer 
J^  pr-j'liicer.  The  value  of  grades  depends  on  the 
wsiinui'a  knowledge  and  demand  for  quality. 


J'tr.. 

l^ia  v.- 
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■■Mi'  ., 
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Stato  Poultry  Convention 

i  "I't  y  f'.-.ow  hold  at  A.shury  Park  by  the 

J'M.s.y  Puulf;y  Fanciers  during  the  three- 

nLien  of  the  New  Jois,  y  Poult :y  As.socia- 

'3up>rirr   in  r;i  allty  and   .si::.:-   to   that   of 

•    Ove:-  l.oro   bird:5   vcre   cnt-rcd  f;i   t'le 

^  year  i.s  compurcd  to  about  600  in  1^2^. 

-\iii*'>ica"  titk  and  a  ••'■^  •'•  cin  f.va.dd 

'jeauU.'uI  female   '^i  d   i-i   the   elvwv  w-.s 

;   J'.-r.Svy  Blfi.k  Ci.^nt   :  u;i.      < -ittrc'l   ly 

■"  "ii  of  Kdgewater  P;.!',-.    •■"^I      ,\i,H-iic-;,"" 

'■'  -  -■  in  the  show,  w:i.   1  ^".    .'e  Vynn<'':i".e 

Mv-1   i)y  Dr.  I;.  A.  i  .r  :.  uf  Hie!"    .-i''^, 

viiit?  Uyaudoll'.*  trio  cr-u      I  by  th«^  .--'i-e 


Herman  Denirre,   Pewall,  treasurer. 

A.  E.  Jones,  poultry  specialist  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  predicted  "a  greater  and 
greater  volume  of  New  Jersey  eggs  will  be  sold  by 
auction." 

"The  pioneer  group  to  adopt  the  auction  mar- 
ket for  egg  sales  in  New  Jersey  were  the  Toms 
River  producers  in  Ocean  county,"  he  said.  "They 
began  operations  on  June  2  and  auctions  have  been 
held  twice  a  week  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
eggs  were  sold  as  packed  by  the  individual  pro- 
ducers and  no  state  grades  were  used.  A  total  of 
3,707  cases  of  eggs  was  sold  up  to  October  17,  and 
the  additional  returns  to  producers  over  New  York 
quotations  were  $3,382.24. 

"The  Toms  River  group  have  moved  their  mar- 
ket to  Mewark  and  just  recently  have  adopted  New 
Jersey  state  grades  for  eggs. 

"The  second  auction  market  wa.s  started  at 
FIcmington  in  Hunterdon  county.  Eggs  sold  at 
th<s  markot  are  packed  according  to  state  grades 
and  they  aie  state  in.spected.  This  auction  met 
with  immediate  success  becau.«!e  the  prices  paid  in 
this  locality  have  alway.-^  been  considerably  le.ss 
thfln  those  paid  in  more  intensive  producing  areas. 
This  auction  started  with  50  members  on  August 
1  and  up  to  October  17  more  than  200  producers 
were  .•celling  their  eggs  through  this  market.  A 
total  of  2,608  cases  of  eggs  have  boon  sold  and  the 
producci.s  have  received  S3, 590. 83  in  excess  of  the 
New  York  quotations," 

After  rcp.irting  that  "a  substintlal  r.'rcpntaj.-e 
of  po;;'t.-y  producers  will  lo.se  nionoy  t; 's  ycai!  " 
Harry  P..  Lewis,  president  of  the  Notional  PouUiy 
C  iinoil,  loltl  tonvontion  mrm'iers  t'-at  "Iho  depth 
of  d:p;v=:;ji..n  in  pouUiy  piico;;  hf-.i  been  vc.-'chcd." 
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now  available  for  commer- 
cial tests,  according  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the 
Peach  Council  of  the  New 
Jer.sey  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

This  peach,  known  as  New 
Jersey  No.  66,   is  one  of  the 
new    varieties    developed    at 
the   Experiment   Station, 
where  extensive  peach  breed- 
ing  experiments   have   been   under   way   for   more 
than   ten  years.    It  is   an   attractive,   firm,  white- 
fleshed  freestone  of  good  size,  and  it  ripens  during 
t.he  first  two  weeks  in  August  in  most  sections  of 
-New  Jersey,  or  at  about  the  same  lime  the  Carman 
ripens. 

Trees  of  this  new  variety  are  offered  to  New 
Jersey  growers  for  commercial  tests  in  minimum 
lots  cf  25  trees.  A  circular  containing  details  of 
the  distribution  of  the  variety  may  be  obtained 
from  county  agents  or  from  Prof.  A.  J.  Far!»y 
cxtcn.=ion  service  horticulturist  for  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
*     *     * 

M.'USIY  New  Jersey  vegetable  growers  are  now 
making    plans    for    enlarging    their    present 
plant-growing  facilities  or  for  installing  new  ones 
This  planning  is  a  result  of  wider  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  larger  number  of  bet- 
ter plants  in  the  production  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  size  and  location  of  these  plant- 
growing  structures  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended,  advises  C.  H.  Nissley,  New 
Jersey  extension  specialist  in  vegeta- 
ble growing.  Before  plans  are  drawn 
or  actual  construction  work  is  begun, 
he  explains,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
plants  to  be  grown  should  be  decided 
on.  It  is  also  important  to  know,  he 
states  further,  whether  or.  not  the 
plants  will  be  transplanted  into  beds, 
benches,  flats,  or  pots,  or  moved  di- 
rectly from  the  seedbed  to  open  ground. 
Recommended  by  the  specialist  is 
a  sash  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  in  which 
temperature  may  be  controlled  for 
starting  the  young  plants,  and  cold- 
frame  space  where  plants  may  be 
hardened  before  moving  into  the  field. 
"Because  of  their  low  construction, 
sash  greenhouses,  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  should  run  north  and  south," 
Mr.  Nissley  says.  'This  arrangement 
will  give  the  desired  even  distribution 
of  suniight.  Since  large  quantities  of 
water  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  growing  plant. ■»,  ease  of 
access  to  a  water  supply  i.s  important. 
Either  natural  or  artificial  protection 
should  be  provided  from  north  and 
west  winds.  In  planning  the  head 
house,  boiler  pit  or  fire  box.  provision 
should  be  made  for  ample  space  as  a 
means  of  saving  both  time  and  labor.' 
*  *  * 
lY^ORE  extensive  use  of  insulating  materials  wiil 
LWM.  help  farmers  to  prevent  extremes  in  tem- 
perature in  poultry  houses,  dairv  bains,  hog  l:ou»es 
and  storages  for  fruits  and  vegetable.^,  advises 
Prof.  E.  R,  Gross,  agricultural  engineer  for  the 
State  Expeiment  Station. 

Among  the  materials  which  have  been  found 
suitable  for  insulating  purposes  he  lists  granulat-d 
coiK,  cork  board,  sawdust,  shavings,  fibrous  quilt- 
ing, insulating  wallboards.  and  compounds!  which 
upon  pouring  harden  and  become  porous. 

Professor  Grosi  warns  that  some  materials  com- 
monly regarded  as  being  valuable  insulators  pos- 
-sess  little  or  no  in.wulating  properties.  The  air 
spaces  between  studdings  have  practically  no  in- 
sulating value  because  their  large  size  permits 
air  currents  within.  Also  of  little  value  as  insu- 
lators, he  adds,  are  buiKuug  paper.  H)o(ing  paper 
thin  wallboards.  sheet  inn  and  sheet  asbestos' 
Their  slight  in.-ulating  value  is  uue  only  to  the 
tact  that  they  are  airtight. 

"Any  material  loses  tho  major  portion  of  its  in- 
sulating value  wlv.<n  wet, '  Prof.  Gross  say.-  "and 
even  a  slight  d. -loc  of  dampness  impairs  in.sulat- 
ng  piope!tie.=.  For  ihir,  iea«on,  all  ia.sulation  must 
be  entirely  enclosed  by  a  moisture-proof  cover 
such  as  a  protecting  layer  of  tnr,  pitch,  a.sphaltum.* 
a.'=phalti:m-imprc8natcd  cljth  and  building  or  roof- 
nig  papci. 

"Materials  .should  oe  soKHte.i  Ifocause  of  their 
adnptabiiiy.  Ins'ilatinj  wa:!Lv  xuis  .-.re  well  .suited 
tor  pouliry  ho.iscs.  hog  hou.--c:'.  and  dairv  bams. 
<-.:.''.'v.::ai,-d  ro:k.  .cav,!-,!.:t  und  sliavinijs  are  excel- 
lent for  Ixuit  aud  voget.able  storage  houses.  The 
in.M.'aM:-  v.aliboard.s  xxhen  applied  in  sufficient 
lAi'-Hn-jr»  aso  are  :^itisfncfary  for  storases.  In 
:n...:-.-ool-.ng  tanks  coM;  b  -ari  or  in.si,'atir.g  wall- 
1>>.-Td^  ;iie  bcfcl,  T:.nk  i:.,Milr.tiua  ruwt  bo  cspoi  ially 
,^,  ''  '  ^  '  '  "-•'^''  -^  i'li'iy'ure.  Tl,c  chitf  feature 
'  '  .'  '  ■:.■'  '^'  ^''''^■-■•'  ;•:  >ii»  a  n;.i.-. n.-ii  in.s  ilating 
%.»  >  ■  i=.  »  .1'  (.  M>n  ;v;u'i  n-.atiy  mmute  air  spaccj." 
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A  flilint;  .ntution   in   tho  ninetieM. 

1  TAUGHT  school  tor  a  numbei-  of  years  and 
finally  grew  tired  of  a  job  that  brought  so 
little  in  wages  at  that  time  and  lasted  for  so 
few  months  in  the  year.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
purchased  a  livery  stable.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  backs  of  colts 
and  riding  horses  to  plow  com  and  harrow.  I  al- 
ways liked  horses. 

I  bought  this  stable  in  1893  and  ran  it,  or  it 
ran  me,  until  1898  Those  were  lean  years,  about 
as  lean  as  those  old  Pharaoh  dreamed  about,  as 
recorded  in  Egyptian  history.  Money  was  about 
as  scarce  as  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a  Leghorn  hen. 
Prices  of  livery  hire  were  low,  but  the  prices  of 
prain  and  hay  were  low  in  proportion.  Oats  could 
be  bought  for  25  cents  a  bushel  and  com  at  17 '^ 
cents  a  basket.  I  bought  hay  as  low  as  $4  per  ton 
in  the  mow. 

When  I  bought   the  stable  a  fellow  known  as 

■Reuben"  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  former 

■vvner.    He  was  a  mighty  good  fellow  and  under- 

tood  the  business:   was  sociable,   industrious  and 

quick  on  the  trigger."    Times  were  distressingly 

hard  but  Reuben  had  a  way  of  his  own  to  dig  up 

;i  dollar  where  you  would  scarcely  think  there  was 

'>ne.   He  did  it  on  the  square,  too.    He  stayed  with 

me  until  I  sold  out  at  the  end  of  the  five  years. 

The  credit  is  his  for  keeping  us  out  of  the  county 

home. 

A   Beautiful   Buy— Light    Behind 

A  man  bought  a  beautiful  bay  mare — a  pacer 
at  a  public  sale.  He  hitched  her  to  a  buggy  and 
drove  about  two  miles  out  of  town  when,  perhaps, 
.'^he  thought  she  had  gone  far  enough  and  she  be- 
gan to  kick.  The  driver  headed  her  for  a  board 
fence  over  which  she  made  a  high-class  jump, 
leaving  the  buggy  on  one  side  while  she  was  on  the 
other.  The  fence  was  between  them.  He  came 
back  to  town  leading  the  mare,  but  the  hide  of 
neither  would  have  been  fit  to  hang'  in  a  tannery. 
Here  is  where  Reuben  enters  more  particularly 
into  the  scene  and  I  shall  change  the  singular  I 
to  the  plural  we. 

We  had  an  old  black  horse     not  a  bad  one — and 
while  the  fellow's  blood  was  up  to  212  Fahrenheit 
we    traded.     We    hitched    the    mare   once    but    not 
t  wice. 
Next,  we  saddled  a  pair  and  started  on  a  trad- 
■  'j;  trip.  We  scarcely  landed  in  a  .small  town  when 
1  old  soldier  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  Civil  War  hail- 
i  U.S  by  raising  a  crutch  and  a.skcd  the  all  im- 
i  Ttant  question:     "Anything   to  swap?"     Reuben 
informed  him  that  we  did  not  wish  to  trade  horses 
lut  would  buy  some  cattle.    We  didn't  want  to  be 
1  irtics  to  getting  the  old  man  off  the  pension  li.st. 
A    few    minutes    later 
■  mot  an  o!d  friend  on 
the  comer   who    told   us 
it  the  man  who  kept 
'  :io    hotel    was    a    real 
jocky     and     a     chronic 
.   vapper.  We  atraighten- 
I'i    up    in    our    .stirrup.-* 
like  cavalrymen  am]  rode 
•   a  good  pace  right  up 
the   old   hitching    rail 
in   front   of  hi.s   panacea 
.'^tore.    Things   began   to 
fome  our  way.    We  pa- 
tionized  the  joint  by  im- 
bibing of  a  little  I  if  the 
weaker  brand  of  his  pan- 
acea. 

We  didn't  have  to  wait 
lung  until  he  bu.sted  the 
i:  e  and  asked  if  we  were 
inclined  to  trade,  but 
Reuben,  as  spokesman, 
g;ive  him  a  negative  an- 
-swer  well  rounded  out. 
As  was  the  custom  he 
invited  us  out  to  .see  bin 
horses.  Among  them  was 
a  little  roan  horse,  a  real 
beauty.     In    the    mean- 


Memories  of  a 
Hoss  Trader 


By  .1.   A.   UKANT 


time  the  friend  we  met  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  intercessor.  We  finally  traded, 
using  the  time  our  victim  had  between  selling  his 
panacea  to  ailing  customers. 

The  little  roan  was  a  single-footer,  would  shake 
hands,  lie  down  at  your  bidding  and  do  many 
things  that  made  you  like  him.  He  was  as  near 
l)erfect  as  it  is  possible  for  a  horse  to  be. 

It  rained  that  day,  but  the  next  day  was  fine. 
The  landlord  hitched  the  bay  mare  to  a  new  buggy 
that  cost  a  hundred  bucks,  and  drove  up  and  down 
the  village,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Nancy  must  have 
thought  it  was  time  for  an  exhibition  of  her  art 
and  she  kicked  just  three  times  at  a  cost  to  the 
landlord  of  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three 
and  one-third  cents  a  kick.  But  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  good  sport  and  came  back  for  more  action. 
We  favored  him,  ate  hot  dogs  together  and  laugh- 


A  good  livery  team. 

ed  until  the  clouds  rolled  by.  We  have  means  to 
lecall  over  four  hundred  trades  we  made  and  some 
more  that  we  have  no  means  to  recall. 

Two  men  came  to  the  stable  one  evening  about 
eight  o'clock,  horseback,  one  riding  a  nice  bay 
pony.  He  claimed  he  wanted  a  horse  to  work  on 
a  farm  and  we  traded  him  a  plug  that  stood  us 
back  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
We  tied  the  pony  in  a  stall.  He  was  there  the 
next  morning,  but  his  new  halter  was  a  wreck.  We 
tied  him  again,  but  again  he  went  into  reverse.  We 
discovered  the  fact  that  he  would  stand  anywhere 
untied. 

We  kept  him  for  some  time  and  used  him  for  a 
saddle  horse.  You  could  dismount  anywhere  and 
walk  off.  He  would  neigh  after  you  as  much  as 
to  say.  "I  am  still  here."  We  hired"  him  to  a  young 
fellow  who  wanted  to  call  on  his  girl.  He  called 
nearly    all    night.     The    pony    was    there   when    he 


A  stylish  turn-out   thirty-nve  years  ugo. 


Intelligent  and  dependable. 

made  the  last  call,  but  some  one  who  wished  to 
do  him  a  kind  act  tied  the  horse  to  a  post  and 
wnen  thj  caller  was  about  to  start  for  home  he 
was  obliged  by  the  girl's  papa  for  the  use  of  an 
old  farm  bridle  to  ride  home.  That  horse  made  us 
good  customers  for  the  bridle  and  halter  makers. 
One  afternoon  in  August,  1894,  a  man  who  met 
us  in  n.'iny  a  trade  came  driving  into  the  stable 
leading  an  old  horse  behind  his  cart  and  with  his 
usual,  "Hello,  boys,  anything  on  today?"  We  told 
him  we  were  entirely  out  of  trading  stock. 

"All  right,  give  me  a  bid  on  the  one  behind  the 
cart." 

"Two  and  one-half." 
"You  own  him." 

I,  not  we  this  time,  harnessed  him  and  .started 
for  a  gJT)sy  camp.  They  had  just  pulled  down 
their  grimy  tents  and  were  leaving,  but  a  big  bur- 
ly gypsy,  black  as  a  coal  pile,  was  getting  to- 
gether a  few  tethered  remnants  of  the  herd.  As 
1  drove  up  he  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  deal  and  of 
course,  inclined  to  be  truthful,  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  asked  me  to  pick  one  out.  I  chose 
a  bay  horse,  quite  thin,  with  a  white  face  and  three 
white  legs  to  the  knees  and  not  a  blemish  to  be 
seen  on  him.  We  changed  harness  and  the  gypsy 
took  the  lines.  Thdt  horse  could  go  like  a  wildcat 
with  forty  hounds  after  him,  but  after  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  you  could  have  heard  him 
blow  like  a  foghorn.  He  had  wind  to  spare.  The 
gJTJsy  told  me  to  pick  out  another  one.  that  I 
would  be  arrested  if  I  took  the  wind-broken  into 
town.  I  told  him  to  get  out  of  my  buggy,  that  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  town,  stuff  sponpes  in 
that  horse's  nose,  stop  his  roaring  and  bet  in  his 
speed.  This  speech  only  made  him  worse  and  he 
insisted  I  should  pick  out  another. 

The  Frisky  Sorrel  Mare 

I  selected  a  sorrel  mare  if  he  would  hand  nu>  the 
whip  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  did  after  some  hot 
words  from  both  sides  and  we  changed  harness 
again.  My  animal  could  have  got  along  iKtter 
with  a  crutch  when  I  started,  but  the  farth.  r  the 
better  and  the  farther  the  faster  and  the  harder 
I  held  to  the  reins  the  more  speed.  She  wa.s  good 
enough  to  get  for  nothing  but  had  been  better. 

"Shorty"  was  another  noted  character,  wh)  at 
times  became  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  swapping. 
.Shorty  and  I  traded  in  the  evening,  at  midnight, 
at  the  cock  crowing  and  in  the  forenoon.  It  was 
neither  day  nor  night  with  us.  We  were  apt  to  be 
in  circulation  at  all  hours.    A  good  meal  m  ham 

and  eggs  or  pork  ■  ln'ps 
didn't  have  the  snap  of 
a  horse  trade. 

He  and  I  start.  .1  for 
Somerset  county  ui'han 
eight-dollar  sorrel  mare 
and  the  usual  int.-ntion. 
We  heard  of  a  inir  o^ 
oM  maids  who  I.  id  a 
little  sorrel  man  that 
was  too  fri.sky  fir  them 
and  deadly  fear  hud  en- 
tered their  souls.  They 
were  anxiou.s  to  tr.ulo  i' 
our  horse  wouldn  '  kick 
or  run  off.  This  made  us 
think  theirs  would  do 
both.  We  cared  as  little. 
They  lived  on  a  hill 
and  to  prove  the  pudding 
we  loosed  the  hi'Uiback 
straps  and  drove  our 
horse  down  the  hill,  the 
point.-i  of  the  shaf'.s  out 
past  his  ears  aiul  the 
buggy  against  the  liorse^ 
We  traded.  It  w  i>^  t«" 
for  tail,  but  wc  paye 
them  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece  which  we  thought 
was  really  due  them. 
(Continued  on  page  12  ' 


John  Imherlay^  Trustee 


ROBERT  rose  to  his  feet,  leaning  heavily  on 
hi.i  cane.    "Well,  mother."  he  said,  "we  can 
do  nothing   more   here.    Let's  go.    If  any- 
jig  unexpected  should  happen  so  that  we  can 
Inisethe  money  within  teh  ten  days.  Mr.  Imberlay. 
|n»ill  let  >ou  know." 

^e  wid<  ..  now  rose  in  her  turn,  and  moved  with 
Igobert  toward  the  door  of  the  room.  Then  the 
llaiiker  swimg  round   in  his  chair   for   a  parting 

Iford. 

im  Sony  I  can't  accommodate  you,"  he  said, 
Itut  ni.v  ft'  t  duty  is  to  the  trust,  and  that  duty 
Ifc imperative.  Good  afternoon!"  He  turned  again 
Itc  his  desk,  lii.s  papers  and  his  books. 

A  moment  later  Stewart  came  to  the  door  to 
lav  that  tile  cause  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  day's 
IliiaDce?  had  been  discovered,  and  the  error  cor- 
liKted  At  Mr.  Imberlay's  request  he  entered  into 
tailed  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
liiitake  had  been  made;  but  as  it  appeared  to  be 
|to  to  no  particular  inadvertence  on  the  part  of 
|iiv  of  the  employes,  there  was  little  occasion  for 
|tritici.sm. 

Xevertheless  the  troubled  look  remained  on  the 
;  of  the  president.  He  went  to  the  vault,  open- 
his  private   box,    and    took   from   it   a   parcel 

arked  "John  Imberlay.  Trustee."  From  this  par- 
loi  he  selec  ted  the  Leighton  mortgage  and  read  it 
Jirer  carefully.  Then  he  examined  a  small  map 
Ifiich  had  been  folded  and  filed  with  the  other 
l|ap«rs.  As  he  appeared  to  be  in  some  doubt  con- 
KBing  the  matter,  he  called  one  of  the  clerks 
his  room. 

•I^illiam. '  he  said.  "I  believe  you  are  somewhat 

jjuainted  over  in  the  Broad  Valley  region?" 

Yes,  sir:  I  ought  to  be." 

"Do  you  know  where  this  Leighton  place  is?" 

"Yes,  sir.  very  well." 

"Who  adjoins  it  on  the  north?" 

Why.  up  along  the  main  road  the  Fanning  farm 
I  next." 

"Well.  then,  on  the  east?" 

"On  the  east  it's  this  way.  The  Leighton  farm 
lis  on  the  (orner,  and  next  to  it,  along  the  cross- 
liMi  is  that  little  place  of  Rafe  Orchard's." 

I  see:   And  how  much  is  there  of  that?" 

Oh.  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  and  a 
|iule  old  house." 

"What  does  Orchard  do  for  a  living?   Or  doesn't 

I  have  to  work?" 

Why,  he  s  poor  enough,  I  guess.    He  does  most 

lorJilng  tliat  comes  handy.    He's  a  sort  of  Jack 

|«faJ  trades.    He's  been  helping  the  Leightons  a 

K^deal  this  spring,  on  account  of  Mr.  Leighton's 

Pretty  j;ood  neighbor,  is  he?" 

Best  in  the  world,  they  say.    He's  been  a  sort 
fgCK'd  angel  to  the  Leightons.   Sat  up  nights  with 
|fe  Leighton,  I  hear." 
^By  the  way.  do  you  know  this  Leighton  boy  ? 

at?  hi.-^  name?" 

'Robert     Oh.   verj'  well  I    He's  younger  than   I 

but  \\r  were  in  the  high  school  together  for 
I  irhile." 
"What  kind  of  a  boy  is  he?" 

ipilST  rate,"  said  the  clerk,  \^^th  some  enthus- 
*  ia.sm.  "He's  smart  as  a  whip  and  clean  as  a 
t'tle.  There  isn't  a  better  boy  in  that  section. 
^his  laniene.ss  is  quite  a  drawback  to  him.  ' 
"I see.  Well,  were  getting  off  the  subject.  What 
^tto  p.t  at  is  the  value  of  that  Leighton  place. 
trust  'lolds  a  mortgage  on  it  for  two  thou.san<l 

'^f-'    I^  it  worth  the  money?  " 
ifhou!  I  think  so.  jf  it's  kept  up.    It's  run  down 

I'iderably  now  on  account  of  Mr.  Leighton's  ill- 

nell,  t Here's  two  years'  interest  due  on  the 
""Jage.     Do  you  think  the  widow  and  her  son 

'raise  I  hat  money?" 

^Let  mi  see.     That's  two  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
Th«  y  d  have    hard   work    to    do    it    without 
Wng  the  place.    I  don't  believe  they've  got  any 

]"y-  and    they'd   find   it    difficult    to   borrow   it. 
titit  what   they're   honest    enough,    but    people 

Wend  money  want   pretty  good   security,  and 

'cant  -:ive  it." 
LJsee.     Well.  I  suppose  I'll   have   to  foreclose. 
r"'  all    William.     That's  about  what   I  wanted 
•«Bow." 

L*f«  m..re  the  banker  turned  to  his  desk,  and 

■  J*"'  \\'nt  ont  into  the  coimting-room. 

L*  '''R    bank   doors    were    already    closed    and 

w  for  the  day,  but  the  employes  wotild  be  bu.sy 

Jflhon,  yet,  completing  their  day's  work.    The 

°  "f  Hie  clock   moved  .slowly,  as  clock  hands 

*«  Way  of  doing  on  fine  afternoons  in  June;  but 

k  '  "^*  '^'""^  "*^  '^^'^  ^'*'''  X'achcd  the  clerks,  one 

.    e.  had  clo.sed  their  book.s,  laid  them  away  in 

*"H,  taken  their  hats,  and  gone  out  into  the 

[tful  .'iiin.shine  and  sweet  air.     Besides  the  ever 
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"Don't  wait  for  me.  Mr.  Ridgebury,"  said  the 
president.     "I  will  close  the  vault  when  I  leave." 

He  did  close  the  vault  when  he  left;  but  that  was 
not  until  nearly  two  hours  later.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  pored  over  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
trust.  He  had  walked  the  floor  in  deep  meditation. 
He  had  taken  up  his  map  and  examined  carefully 
the  outlines  of  the  Leighton  farm  and  of  the  poor 
little  possession  of  Rafe  Orchard  that  adjoined  it. 
Once  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  the  janitor,  waiting 
in  the  lobby,  was  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice: 

"The  trust  must  be  closed.  Justice  must  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall.  And,"  he  added,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "they  will  surely  fall." 

When  at  last  he  put  his  books  and  map  and 
papers  away,  and  closed  the  vault  door  upon  them, 
he  still  bore  the  look  of  a  man  in  deep  perplexity, 
a  man  dissatisfied  with  himself,  struggling  with 
his  conscience,  unable  to  free  himself  from  an  en- 
vironment which  galled  him. 

As  for  Mrs  Leighton  and  her  son,  their  home- 
ward journey  through  that  beautiful  June  after- 
noon was  anything  but  a  delight  to  them.  There 
was  no  effort  to  hurry  the  old  family  horse,  as, 
hitched  to  the  market  wagon,  he  jogged  steadily 
on.  Neither  Robert  nor  his  mother  took  any  note 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Wyanda  River,  fed  by  recent 
rains  and  flowing  full  from  shore  to  shore,  down 
the  east  bank  of  which  they  were  travelling. 

Their  minds  were  too  fully  occupied  and  their 
hearts  were  too  heavily  burdened  with  their  troubles 
to  appreciate,  or  even  to  think  of  the  beauty  that 
surrounded  them.  How  it  would  all  end  they  could 
not  yet  foresee;  but  this  much  appeared  to  be  cer- 
tain, that  sooner  or  later  they  must  leave  the  old 
farm  that  had  been  such  a  dear  home  to  them  both. 

They  were  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  due.  Only 
\  miracle  could  place  that  money  in  their  hands. 
They  must  try  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  place 
who  would  pay  them  more  for  it  than  the  amount 
of  mortgage  and  interest  due,  so  that,  if  possible, 
a  little  might  be  saved  from  the  wreck. 

Failing  in  that,  they  would  simply  have  to  wait 
quietly  the  ine\'itable  foreclosure  and  sale. 


•^e  Cheerful  Plowman 


«hfui 


janitor,   only   the   president   and   cashier 


'"  the  bank 


NO    PLANS 

'X'HRRE  pne.s  Mark  Reemer's  younpest  son,  a 
*•  chap,  I  think,  of  twenty-one,-  a  chap,  poor  lad, 
without  a  plan,  no  profrram  that  becomes  a  man! 
He  does  not  like  to  till  the  soil,  he  is  not  built  for 
heavy  foil,  his  mind  and  make-up,  that  is  clear,  do 
not  lit  in  with  duties  heii-;  a  curry-comb  or  garden 
plow,  a  pip,  a  hay-stack,  or  r\  cow  have  no  romance 
for  such  as  he.  they  have  no  pull  on  him.  you  see. 

(live  him  a  pitch-foik  or  a  hoe,  he'll  do  his  pait, 
I'd  have  you  know,  he'll  work  without  a  sign  of 
<hirk.  yet  Und  no  plea.sure  in  the  work.  He's  real 
unhappy,  that  is  plain,  he's  diseontented.  sick  of 
brain,  he's  weary  of  the  round  of  life,  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  strife. 

"What  would  you  be?  '  Old  Mark  will  .«ay.  "If  you 
are  sick  of  forking  hay.  of  feeding  calves  and  milk- 
inc  poats.  of  shocking  wheat  and  threshinp  oats? 
Speak  up  .ind  make  your  wishes  known,  don't  sit 
.iround  ,tnd  dream  alone.  What  is  it  you  would  like 
to  do?  Just  name  the  stuff,  I'll  help  you  through. 
But,  if  you  cannot  frame  a  plan  like  any  other 
normal  man  then  don't  brinu  up  your  troubles  here, 
liut  take  this  rope  and  tie  that  steer,  po  help  the 
men  at  forking  straw.  One  thing  or  tother.  that  s 
the  law.  .'Jpi-ak  up  and  say  what  you  would  do.  anti 
I  am  heie  to  help  you  through,  but  if  you  cant  then 
u'rab  a  hoe  and  help  to  make  the  cuirant.s  grow." 
Well,  Maik  is  wiong.  He's  wiong  as  sin.  he  has 
no  tender  strain  within.  A  fatber'.s  duly.  I  would 
.-ay,  would  be  to  watch  f i  om  day  to  day  and  study 
out  when  kids  are  small,  before  they  prow  so  old 
and  tall,  ju.st  what  they  may  be  lltted  ."or,  the  plow, 
the  oiTice,  or  the  stole.  It's  wrong  to  piU^  upon  a 
lad  the  duties  of  himself  and  dad.  it's  wrong  to 
make  him  choose  alone  the  work  he\l  like  to  call 
his  own:  the  dad  should  help  htm  pick  his  niche 
with  kindly  words,  not  witli  th,.  .<witob        H.  K.  T. 


Both  of  them  knew  Mr.  Imberlay,  by  reputation, 
to  be  unyielding  and  merciless,  and  they  knew 
that,  having  received  his  ultimatum,  they  must 
abide  by  it.  Nor  did  either  of  them  find  undue 
fault  with  him.  He  was  clearly  within  his  legal 
rights,  and  they  had  exhausted  theirs. 

Yet  Mrs.  Leighton  could  not  wholly  suppress  her 
feeling.  Once  or  twice  she  spoke  bitterly  of  what 
appeared  to  her  to  be  the  unnecessary  hardship 
which  was  being  forced  upon  them,  only  to  have 
her  complaint  checked  by  Robert,  who  sought  to 
divert  her  attention  from  the  irretrievable  past 
and  the  unhappy  present  by  laying  plans  for  a 
brighter  future. 

So  they  made  their  way  toward  home.  In  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  maples  the  white  farmhouse 
looked  very  peaceful  and  very  pretty  to  the  tired 
and  troubled  woman  who  descended  from  the  wag- 
on at  the  gate.  And  it  gave  her  heart  another 
wrench  as  she  thought  that  possibly  this  might  be 
the  last  time  she  would  ever  come  to  it  from  a- 
broad  and  enter  it  as  her  home. 

Dick,  ihe  yoimger  of  her  two  boys,  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  road,  and  through  the  open  kitchen 
door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  moving 
quickly  back  and  forth  inside. 

"Who  is  it,  Dick?  "  she  asked. 

"It's  Jime,"  he  replied.  "June  Orchard.  She 
came  down  about  an  hour  ago  to  get  supper  for 
you.  She  said  she  knew  you'd  be  all  fagged  out 
when  you  got   home." 

In  the  big  sunny  kitchen  the  table  was  spread 
with  its  white  cloth  and  fully  set  for  supper,  while 
from  the  stove  at  one  side  of  the  room  came  the 
refreshing  odor  of  .simmering  food  and  steaming 
coffee. 

"June  Orchard,  you're  an  angel!"  The  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  stood,  with  arms  akimbo,  looking 
merrily  out  of  her  brown  eyes  at  the  tired  and  as- 
tonished woman. 

"Now  Mrs.  Leighton,"  she  exclaimed,  "do  I  look 
like  an  angel  ?  I've  been  to  town  myself,  and  come 
home  all  tired  out  and  had  to  get  supper,  and  I 
know  what  it  means.  Good-by.  Mrs.  Leighton! 
Everything's  ready:  only  I  didn't  take  the  butter 
and  cream  out  of  the  ice-box.  Nothing  on  the 
slove'U  burn  till  you  get  your  things  off  and  get 
fresliened  up  a  bit.  I'll  be  down  to-morrow.  Good- 
by!" 

Brighter  and  sweeter  than  the  June  sunshine  she 
ran  down  the  steps,  along  the  path,  out  at  the  gate, 
and  up  the  road  toward  her  own  home,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Dark-eyed  and  fair-haired,  with 
supple  figure  and  elastic  step,  with  the  happiness 
that  a  good  deed  brings  shining  in  her  face,  she 
went  .ringing  on  her  way. 

DITRIN'G  the  ten  days  following  their  visit  to 
John  Imberlay,  Mrs.  Leighton  and  her  son. 
Robert,  made  many  vain  efforts  to  find  some  feas- 
ible plan  for  keeping  their  farm.  The  thing  did 
not  appear  to  be  possible.  They  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  money  to  lend,  and  went  to  him  to  see 
if  ho  would  take  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage 
from  Mr.  Imberlay  and  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ment. The  errand  was  fniitle.ss.  A  similar  visit 
to  a  man  in  Brierly  resulted  in  the  same  way.  Men 
who  have  money  to  lend  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  putting  it  in  a  mortgage  to  the  full  value 
of  the  property,  with  two  years'  interest  due. 

For  two  days  in  succes.sion  Robert  scoured  the 
country,  trying  to  find  .some  one  who  wanted  to 
buy  such  a  properly  as  theirs,  and  who  would  give 
n-orc  for  it  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  His 
search  was  absolutely  without  success.  As  for 
borrowing  the  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  due 
for  interest,  that  also  wa-s  out  of  the  question, 
.since  they  had  no  security  to  give  for  the  loan. 
And  there  was  no  one  to  whtun  they  dared  apply 
for  a  favor  of  this  kind  without  offering  adequate 
.security. 

Robert  suggested  one  ilay,  in  a  spirit  of  grim 
l-.mnor.  that  they  ask  Raf.-  On  hard  for  the  money. 
Poor  Rafe!  He  would  cheerfully  have  given  them 
ten  times  that  amount  if  he  had  only  had  it  to  give. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  given  them  the  coat  from 
his  back,  or  the  shoes  from  his  feet,  if  that  would 
have  helped  them  in  their  <listre.ss.  But  he  himself 
lived  on  what  he  could  earn  from  d.qy  to  day  when 
the  inspiration  foi  work  had  hold  of  him.  .\nd 
there  were  long  inteivals  when  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, or  the  love  of  literature,  or  the  artistu  in- 
.stinet  .so  appealed  to  him  that  his  hands  and  brain 
could  busy  themselves  only  with  the  fulfilment  of 
poetic  visions,  or  the  carrying  out  of  impracticable 
plans  of  culture  for  hlm.self  and  his  daughter  June. 

Yet  he  was  no  idler  His  hands  or  his  brains  or 
Ixith  were  always  employed,  even  though  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  were  so  much  of  the  time  with- 
out  prnctien!  vn'ue. 

.To  bo  eotilinued.) 
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Home  Education 


Bv  JANETTE  STEVENSON  MURRAY 


"I 


WANT  all  the  children  who  drank  a  glass 
of  milk  for  breakfast  to  stand  up,"  said  the 
kindergarten  teacher. 

Six  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-five  stood  up.  The 
teacher  shook  hands  with  these  six  and  made  quite 
an  ado  over  them.  Receiving  so  much  attention 
and  hearty  commendation  made  these  children  feel 
that  they  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  Noth- 
ing could  have  delighted  them  more. 

The  children  who  did  not  drink  milk  for  break- 
fast sat  unnoticed.  "The  waters  closed  over 
them."  so  to  speak.  If.  instead,  the  teacher  had 
said,  "Why,  Teddy  Smith,  think  of  your  not  having 
a  glass  of  milk!  I'm  certainly  surprised."  Teddy 
would  have  enjoyed  the  attention  he  gained 
through  the  reproof. 

The  next  morning  when  all  the  children  who 
had  drunk  milk  for  breakfast  were  asked  to  stand, 
almost  every  child  got  up.  This  kindergarten 
teacher  thoroughly  understood  the  teaching  of 
child  psychology,  that  il  is  good  procedure  to 
praise  the  desirable  act  and  ignore  the  undesirable. 

The  best  schoolmen,  today,  do  not  ask  the  child 
to  correct   misspelled  words,  badly  punctuated  or 
ungrammatical  sentences     the  old  grammars  were 
full  of  these  exercises     instead,  they 
place    the    emphasis    on    the    correct 
•word  and  sentence,  so  that  the  child 
gets   a    mental   picture   of   these    and 
forgets     ihe     incorrect.      They     give 
the     child     positive     suggestions     in- 
stead  of   negative.    They   know   that 
if  we  call  Jack  a  gentleman,  he  will 
instinctively  straighten  up  and  brush 
his    clothes,    but    if    we    call    him    a 
"tough,"    he    will    slouch    down    and 
scowl  at  us. 

The  mother  who  is  an  up-to-date 
disciplinarian  talks  about  how  well 
Bob  remembers  to  remove  his  cap  and 
to  fold  his  napkin.  She  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  shoes  upon  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  they  are  polished,  com- 
mends the  orderly  arrangement  of 
.Line's  bureau  drawers,  always  says 
"Thank  you"  to  her  high  school  .son 
\\hen  he  gallantly  seats  her  at  the 
table. 

Direct  Their  Play 


And  the  father  who  is  quite  up  to 
diite  in  this  important  science  says 
v.iihia  Boljs  hearing  that  it  is  tine  to 
have  the  vvxlks  shoveled  so  promptly. 
T  r.is  provides  a  stronger  incentive  to- 
waids  future  effort  than  nagging.  Fa- 
ther also  expresses  enthusiasm  over 
the  lads  progress  in  school  -the  gain 
may  be  slight  but  Bob  feels  encourag- 
ed and  the  chances  are  good  for  a 
higher  grade  on  the  next  report  card. 

Clara's  mother  belongs  to  an  old 
school  that  still  has  too  many  follow- 
ers. She  pursues  the  opposite  course. 
Slio  is  always  finding  fault  because 
her  con.scientious  little  daughter  doe.s 
rot  stand  among  the  highest  in  the 
c'ass.  Cl.ara  is  becoming  nervous, 
;'hods  bitter  tear.s,  and  refuses  to  eat. 
The  chl'd  is  physically  unfit  for  good 
.^<•hool  work.  Last  semester  her 
grades  were  lower  than  usual.  Clara 
needs  commendation  rather  than  up- 
braiding. 

Nevoi-  take  away  a  haimful  amuse- 
ment v^■ithout  substituting  .something 
equally  interesting  in  its  place.  Jean's 
molher   like    Clara's  was    not    up    to   date, 
year-old    Jean    was    digging    in    the    dirt 


of  clay  for  modeling,  or  a  work  bench  and  tools. 
These  things  help  children  to  use  any  oyer  abun- 
dant energy  and  initiative  in  constructive  work. 
Nat'l  Kindergarten  Ass'n. 


National  Book  Wd 


Old-Fashioned  Gingerbread    T^ 

LATE  fall  and  early  winter  are  gingerbread  sea- 
sons. We  like  the  old-fashioned  gingerbread 
which  is  light  and  moist  and  dark  in  color.  The 
following  is  a  never-failing  recipe  given  me  by  a 
friend  iu  whose  family  it  has  been  used  for  three 
generations: 

One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  two  cups 
flour. 

Beat  together  sugar,  molasses,  butter  and  eggs. 
Add  sour  milk  into  which  soda  has  been  stirred. 
Then  add  flour  and  ginger  which  have  been  sifted 
together.  Mix  v/ell.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  35  to 
40  minutes. 

This  gingerbread  is  delicious  served  with  whip- 
ped cream.  Better  still,  split  the  bread  as  you 
would  a  shortcake,  spread  sliced  bananas  and 
chopped  nuts  between  the  layers,  cut  in  individual 
squares,  top  generously  with  whipped  cream,  add 
a  cherry,  and  you  have  a  dish  fit  for  the  king. 

Marguerite  McCreary. 


By   GERTRUDE  S.   STEWART 

IHE   American  Library  Association  has 
completed    several   book   lists  which  I 
certain  may  be  useful  among  our"readJ 
One  that  grrips  my  greatest  interest  is  a  repJ 
from  a  story  by  Will  Durant   on   "One  Hundl 
Best  5ooks  for  an  Education."    He  promises 
whoever  devotes  one  hour  a  day  for  four  yearsl 
this  selection  of  books  will  become  both  a  schof 
and  a  philosopher.    Let's  try  that! 

Books  enjoyed  by  young  folks  and  liked  by  th 
elders  are  listed  in  a  group  called  "Thirty 
for  Young  People."  You  will  surely  want  this  1 
if  there  are  growing  children  in  your  family. 

"The  Parent's  Bookshelf"  is  a  list  designed  I 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  help  fathers  and  mothers  with  ( 
training  problems.    This   selection  includes 
to  help  us  with  not  only  the  child's  mental, 
and  physical  growth,  but  with  his  work,  play  i 
good  manners,  as  well.   The  National  Congress| 
Parents  and  Teachers  worked  with  the  libran 
in  compiling  this  list. 

Often  we  are  puzzled  what  books  to  buy  or  ( 
tain  at  the  library  for  our  children.   This  probl| 
is  ably  solved  by  the  "Graded  List  of  Books ; 
Children."    There  are  more  than  a  thousand 

classified  according  to  the  ages  I 
children  in  the  first  nine  grades! 
school.  What  a  wonderful  help  si| 
a  list  is  for  the  busy  mother. 

Which  lists  do  you  wish  us  to  i 
you  ?   They  are  yours  for  the  askini 
and  the  usual  self -addressed  stam] 
envelope.    If  you   cannot  buy 
let   the   libraries    of   your  state 
county  help  you. 

County    Libraries    are   growing  I 
numbers  In  many  sections  of  the  [ 
tion,  and  we  hope  that  before  ioni 
will  be  as  easy  for  the  country  q 
to   secure   splendid   books  as  it 
is  for  his   city  cousin.    If  your 
has    no   special   project   in   mind 
this  new  year,  what  finer  achieven 
could  be  mastered  than  to  arouse  y^ 
own   county   in   the  need  for  a 
library  ? 

In  the   meantime,  let  us  mail 
the  book  lists  to  keep  you  up-to-dj 
Address  your  requests  to  Home 
partment,  Penn.sylvania  Farmer,  7| 
Psnn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


Flossie  Flare  Aprons 


THESE  aprons  are  exception- 
ally well  fitted  and  stylish. 
The  lower  section  is  made  in 
circular  formation  and  the  two 
pockets  as  shown  on  illustra- 
tion add  con.sttlerably  to  their 
practicality.  Except  for  the  few 
stitches  which  are  necessary  for 
finishing  stamped  design  they 
are  completely  made  up.  They 
are    of   good    grade   unbleached 


muslin  with  fast  colored  binding 
that  matches  the  embroidery. 
Price  for  each  apron  40c  or 
$1.00  for  three.  If  floss  is  desir- 
ed, send  35c  extra  if  only  one 
apron  is  wanted,  or  50c  extra  if 
all  three  are  ordered. 

Order  by  number.  Address 
Embroidery  Department,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cooking  Ve&etahks 

ANEW    edition    of   "The  Art| 
Ve 


NEW    edition    of 
'egetable     Cookery'     has 


Four- 
a    very 

healthful  and  natural  activity.  Her  mother  stop- 
ped her  because  she  was  soiling  her  dress.  Jean 
fretted  and  got  into  .so  muoh  mischief.  h«^r  mother 
WHS  almo.'t  "bosifle  herself"  before  the  afternoon 
was  over.  There  wou'd  hav"  be^n  no  trouble 
if  .I'lin  had  bi'^n  drp.«scd  in  overalls  and  provided 
with  a  sand  box.  Wisely  .selected  toys  and  ploy 
equipment  prevent  nanfvhtlne.^s. 

Bossy.  oostreperouH,  and  difftmlt  children  are 
Often  changed  entirely  when  the  parents  stop  nag- 
ging    stop  saying,  "Don't  do  that!'    at  every  turn 

and  provide  for  them  bif"  building  blocks,  a  lar 


Oratifle  and  Honey  Sauce 

The  fresh  ciop  of  honey  is  available  now  and 
oranges  are  here  all  the  year  around.  Combine 
the  two  and  you  have  a  delicious  sauce  to  serve 
with  vanilla   ice  cream: 

One  II ip  lioiioy.  one-fourth  oip  fine'y  chopped 
frosh  orung,^  p'>el.  one-half  cup  orange  juice,  one- 
eight  li   teaspoon  .salt. 

Place  ingredients  in  top  of  double  boiler  and  set 
over  hot  water  for  about  30  minutes  to  blend  the 
flavors.  Serve  as  a  sauce  on  Ice  cream.  This  will 
seive  six  to  eight  persons  allowing  about  two 
fn>t'espoons  to  a  sArvtn». 


been  issued  by  the  New  York  sd 
college  of  home  economics  at  Ith^ 
This  57-page  pamphlet  eontam 
discussion  of  the  value  of  veg:etal| 
in  the  diet,  and  tells  the  effeetsj 
cooking  and  tabulates  the  com^ 
ative  content,  in  vitamins,  cf  the  i 
commonly-eaten  vegetables 

The  bulletin  al.so  contains 
two  hundred  recipes  for  cooi^ 
about  fifty  different  vepot.iWes. 
recipes  tell  how  to  serve  various 
etables  in  many  forms,  smh  as  .sou 
.salads  and  dess"erts.  All  <'i  the  rec« 
have  been  -  thoroughly  te.^^teii  by, 
authors.  Of  these  authors,  ^■aith  r 
ton  and  Lucile  Brewer,  Mis'*  Bre^ 
is  particularly  well-known  to 
homemakers  of  New  York  state  I 
cause  she  has  personally  made  nu 

__      friends     and     acquaint  ant  es    ami 

them  through  her  demon.-tration.i| 
the   preparation   and   serving  of  foods. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtaine'i  fromj 
office    of   publlcHtion,    Roberts    Hall.   Cornell 
vorsity,  by  asking  lor  bulletin  E.  17§ 

O 

The  attractive  and  artistic  wrapping  pap*'''! 
»ho  market  may  h"  tisod  to  make  decorative  co 
for  deyk  flies,  portfolios  and  handy  boxc.^- 
!:=      n     * 

The  year-old  baby  should  have  a  .volk  of  <'Pj 
day    to    help    supply    its    need    for   iron.    Stia 
prunes   and  spinach   and   whole   wheat  cotea 
also  sources  of  Iron. 


mm& 


30M 


A  Doll  for  Baby 

OR  some  time  Santa  has  been  very 

busy  preparing  these  dolls  for  the 

jty  folks  and  with  a  little  help  from 

Btier  the.se  attractive   designs   will 

it   thou.sands     of     children     very 

I  The  ir.ateiial   is    a   lustrous   rayon 

ibnc  and  after  embroidery  is  done, 

!  dolls  will  make  the  baby's  eyes 

few  and  its  little  arms  will   reach 

lerly  for  this  bright  and  shiny  toy. 

i  stitching  on  front  and  back  can 

I  tone  in  a  few  moments.    Then  sew 

to  front   and  fill   with   rags   or 

ton  baten   and   the   doll    is    made. 

1  finished  they  are  16  inches  high. 

|Xo.  3001,    Robin    Hood,    is    maize; 

13002,  Baby  Doll,  is  rose;  No.  3003, 

ipy,  is  tangerine;  No.  3004,  Bunny, 

(klue;  No.  3005,  Kitty,  is  green.  Each 

sp  can  be  had  in  the  color  only 

I  stated  with  each  number.    Price, 

is  2.'>c  each  or  $1.00  for  the 

dolls  of  assorted  designs.    Floss 

r embroidering  is  15c  extra  for  any 

I  number,   however,    25c   worth    of 

fiss  is  sufficient  for  any  two  dolls  or 

rthe  entire  set. 

I  Address    P'mbroidery    Department, 
isylvanin      Farmer,      7301      Penn 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■ o 

for  the  Mature  Figure 

\K\\T.  l)een  making  dresses   that 

Isjt  the  mature  figure   to  perfec- 

sindin  thi.-i  article  the  good  points 

Jthese  dres.ses  will  be  described. 

I  One    of     light-weight      wool      fits 

fefllhly.  but  the  back  of  the  bodice 

te-^s  slif:hi!y,  which,  to  my  mind, 

' appropriate    for   those   of    us   who 

pMt  ,si)    lender  as  we  once  were. 

inner   bodice-back    of    thin    silk 

1  to  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  arm- 

!hdds  this  fullness  in  place.    The 

«t  of  bii!h  skirt  and  bodice  show 

;onal  cl(  .sings  and,  altogether,  the 

F«t  is  most  pleasing. 

[^  the  (lifss   mentioned   the  waist 

■  '>een  diopped  to  the   top  of  the 

'  '»ne.    The   sleeves   of   the   dress 

Ew.    They   are    rather    straight 

'4  mitred  band  at  the  wrist  and 

Jmg,  which  closes  with  two  .sets 

[TOon  links  -a  tailored  effect  that 

•into  the  trimness  of  the  costume. 

I"  course,    there    is   the    necessary 

Si!:  dress    This  is  of  a  silk  and  wool 

•ffial-  a    tiny    white    fleck    on    a 

^*  groutid.    The  tunic  is  semi-flt- 

^  lias  a  surplice  closing,  and  but- 

^all  the  way  to  the  hem  on  the 

side-fn,nt.    About   six   inches   of 

shows    and    this    is    slim    and 

i"^-    T  am   using  the   same   ma- 

[i*^for  bnth  tunic  and  skirt,  but  a 

l^iDation  would  be  just  as  accopt- 

l  third  lostume  is  of  wine-colored 
J^"'i  creii,^  and  a  low-backed  pep- 
„'3  tc.i'.urod  on  the  skirt.  The 
''  has  an  interesting  diagonal 
>l'y  a  continuation  t)f  the 
■  '  of  the  pop'.um,  which 
1^^'  at  the  side  front  waistline.  The 
.    has  a  deep  V-neckllno,  and  flar- 


I  ^"^n  w.ishlng    silk    garments    do 

r  'ring:  .Iry.    Fold  the  garment  in 

'h  towels  and  pat  out  the  mols- 


et's  all  try 


An  togctlier  !  Mother — father — youngsters — old- 
sters! Pick  up  spoons  and  dip  into  tlic  crisp,  golden 
•wake-up  food.  Post  Toasties !  Quick  new  energy  fn 
delicious  form!  Easy  to  digest — quick  to  release  its 
stored-up  energy  to  the  body.  Richly  flavorful — easy 
to  serve.  Heap  it  up— golden,  oven-fresh  flakes  in 
cool,  nourishing  milk  or  cream.  Mingle  it  with  fruits 
or  berries  in  season.  Gloriously  good— for  breakfast 
—  for  lunch!  A  wake-up  food  the  whole  family 
enjoys.  And  serve  Post  Toasties  often  as  a  wholesome 
supper  "bite."  How  good  to  have  the  wakc-up  food 
always  in  the  house !   Order  Post  Toasties  now ! 

POST 
lOASnCDES 

^7jie  Jikike-upTood 

A    PRODUCT    OF    GENERAL    FOODS    CORPORA-nON 


f^e  wahrup  food 

quick 
ene 


C  1930.  0.  r.  Cort. 


The  rewards  of  good  judgment 


Two  yards  of  homespun  fabric  for  a  keg  of 
salt!  A  quartor  barrel  of  corn-meal  for  gxm- 
powder  and  shot!  In  the  regions  beyond  the 
Ohio  settlers  were  bartering  their  produce  for 
the  trader's  goods,  for  staples,  for  necessities  of 
life.  Each  transaction  required  personal  judg- 
ment. The  buyer  became  at  once  a  seller.  Wheth- 
er he  drew  the  best  of  the  bargain  depended  on 
his  ability  to  match  worth  with  worth. 

Times  have  changed.  Disposing  of  your  crops, 
your  livestock,  your  prodiu-e  is  one  problem.  Pro- 
curing machinery,  fertilizers  and  supplies  for  the 
family's  daily  wants,  is  quite  another.  You  get 
cash  for  what  you  bcU  .and  pay  cash  for  what 
you  buy.  Yet  proper  buying  now,  as  ever,  de- 
pends   on    the    correct    interpretation    of    values. 


And  the  easiest  way  to  decide  what  anything 
you  need  is  worth  tractors,  automobiles,  radios, 
soap,  furniture,  household  goods  and  the  like — is 
to  become  a  persistent  reader  of  advertisements 
in  reliable  and  reputable  farm  papers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Only  goods  which  the  public  has  accepted  as 
worth  their  price  can  be  persistently  adverti.<«ed. 
If  you  sec  a  product  oontinuou.sly  advertised,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  it  has  the  oublic  s  approv- 
al. Th»^  advertisements  will  houestly  tell  you 
what  a  product  will  do.  When  you  are  ready  to 
buy     although  at  an  indoflnito  time  in  the  future 

your  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  advertis- 
ed product  %1ll  be  sound  and  will  mean  money 
in  your  pocket. 


Read  the  advertiseivents  iu  this  fann  paper  .  . 
safer,  better  buying  for  you. 


they  wean 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


November  l, 


Uovember  1.  1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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A  Modern  White 

UQlA-Like  Sunlight 


for  the  Oil-Lighted  Home 

YAll-  NEW 

INSTANT-LIGHT 


KEROSENE 


Mantle 
Lamp 


HERE'S  good  news  for  all  homes 
that  use  oil  for  lighting.  This 
new  Aladdin  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  have  light  of  even  better 
quality  than  electric  and  at  less 
cost.  It  is  also  over  four  times  as 
eflicient  as  the  best  open  llame  lamp 
—  saving  its  cost  in  a  few  months. 

This  Modem  White  LiRht  of  a  quality  next 
to  sunlight  from  kerosene  is  a  moilern  mir- 
ndc.  Homes  once  dark  and  dinRy  now  made 
hright  and  cheerful.  Over  seven  million 
[K«ple  enjoy  its  comforts.  Note  the  many 
desirable  features. 

FKATVIIKS — Bnns  common  keroaenr  (cn«l  oil) . 
Lights  instantly.  Givt-s  s  modt'rn  wliUe  liKht 
equal tolOordinaryUmps.  Abitolutrlyaafe.  Burns 
94  ptr  cent  air.  The  most  economical  of  all  liKhtd. 
No  o<lor.  Bmoke,  noise  or  trouble.  No  trentTuting 
or  waitine:  amatch  and  a  minute  that's  all.  AU 
styles;  table,  hansinfr.  bracket,  vase  acd  floor 
•mps  in  Diesel  ana  bronze. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

If  yt>ur  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us 
lor  full  infonnalioti. 

Mantle  Lamp  Company 
609  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


f>OHrj^^Coes_tbeTnt.n!MOMETEll 

^,  'fc|(^NCOLDPRUF 
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«t».  u.».  Pat.  Off. 


keeps  You 
Comfortably  Vfarm 


Ttiere-.!  r.n  rcj"m  for  no» 
Dflnit  warm  ewn  lii  ilie  roldest 
•  esihrr.  No>  «h>-n  jcu  csn  set 
»n    lirttra    Flturftt    knit    8M». 

For  Inclrrs  li  knIitM  by  ■ 
nteclal  proTptt  that  ksepj  warBtli 
In    and    rfild    out. 

Kniiifd  with  s  patented  border 
thit  prcrenti  rld.im  up  siaund 
your  hipi  and  buiulilng  be:wetn 
jour    kneel. 

You  ciin  wear  in  bdrra  on- 
aerne.itli  .vnur  sin»rte=t  droit.  It 
fli«    wiihout    •    wrlnklSb 

In.1i-(d.  if  It  Kcrtn'l  for  Iti 
romfurtablo  warmth  ynu  uouldn't 
knniv    50U    Wire    wearlni.'     Inlcn. 

Furnl.hcd  with  8TA-UP  slioul- 
Oer    slrapj    lli^t    slwayj    «ny    up. 

Indi'ra  comej  In  a  wLle  rarlety 
or   f.i.ors    and    color    com'.lnsllonj. 

i-«.t  colors  that  wont  (aJt 
wen  after  repeated  bolllngi. 
-„i  .*""'.  '■"'"■Ito  «li.re  to  ihoot 
you  Indira  In  houI.  rivon.  rayon  and 
«"<.l.  M....I  and  rotiun.  and  cnton. 
I'or  women.    nih«e»,  rhihiren 

l?,,':',-..''.'.''     '"■''■ra     l»     the     O.NLY 
»  I.L11B   FITTI.VO   cold   weather 

Blip 

^trxd  for  FRES 
Style  Fofdrr  No.  U 
in.  eol&r.  Plrnse  wt^n- 
tion  <tr<ihr*s  tiiim# 
^^r  and.  ad'frtsn. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winaton-Salem,  N.  C. 


"kM 


42-PC.  DINNER  SET  GIVEN 

SKNO  NO  MONEY.      WK  TRUST  VOU. 

Jint  »mn  rt.^rriranitBd'Ir^KB       ^-n^nlyviveaii-air   ►ItrF'  l>  It'll  "n 

n»ea  Dinner  Set  v^:t<1lnt  l....rfrr  ..n.™.ri.r.ri,ij".h,7t  11^; 
...n  ...i.M.,1,.  <l„i,|rn  l>.»n,  V.il  .w  <iU/rd  .-i  ..."  fla.-r.  n 
™igr«l.„l..n.     «J  pl»,  .t  ir,  .ll,       Our  )■■„.  P„«,l»  i.   ..,fl    rl,n. 


THE  PERRY  O.  MAS 


'm< 


p..  F.P.D.   645    Cincinnati.  0. 
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OUTSID 

and 

INSID. 

Guard  Your  Health  . .    weoi 

B  O  Dy  ^  AR. 

Be    safe,   comfortobiB   and    hopp,  ih, 
winfor      Outfit    fh.    family   w,.h  .mort. 
durobi*  BODYGARD  Underveor. 
A    style    and    weight    for    everybody', 
need.    Long    lasting,   and   tailored 
true    comfort. 

n/./f^    '^^ITTING    CO, 


Heavy  fleece  lin 
for   men    ond 
only.     Maxlmui 
warmth  and  comfi 
without  exce(tl« 
weight. 

AT  YOUR 
DEALER'S 


A  fine  ribbed 
garment  with 
springy   textvre. 

VetLASTfc 

UNOINWeAR 
Elostickntlfobric 
with  a  silky  Inner 
fleece. 

Ask  to  see  Hie 
"  Utica  •  Knit 
SI 

you 
protection. 


V^inter  "Rrvtvgs  New  Styles 


Hill)  nnllxipiii-  Jap. 

anese    Oil    •m    m  li- 

Inir    K|Kit.      It     gen- 

iTaics      «       pli'innnt 

Kootlilng      heni       lliiit 

«lrlvi«  out  imin  ylU'K 

Won't    bllHter    like    old 

t>'|><>  Itnlnientn.  4ii   Vinri 

Riirrp«s.      .\t    (lriiKi;l..<t<. 


SfilAMVeSEl^ 


No.  6269.— Girls*  Coat.  Cut  In  four  sizes. 
2.  4,  6  and  H  years.  A  4-ycnr  .4lzo  requires 
1?  .vard.?  i.f  5l-in(h  material.  To  face  col- 
lar, ciifTs  and  revers  portion  of  the  fronts 
with  fur  or  fur  fabric,  will  require  I'i 
y.irds  6  Inches  wide.  Price  16c  or  two 
for   25c. 

No.  699S.— Ladies'  dre.is  with  larRe  hips. 
Cut  In  plKht  sizes:  38.  40,  43,  44,  46.  48. 
.50  and  S2  Inches  bust  niea.'«ure.  A  46-lnch 
size  rpqulres  5^  yard.^^  of  39-imh  mate- 
riul.    Price  15c  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  70(17.— Ml.^se.^'  dres.H.  Cut  In  three 
••^izes:  16.  18  und  20  years.  A  20-vear  size 
with  sleeves  and  collar  will  require  4'i 
yards  r,f  ss-inch  material.  Without  sleeves 
and  cullar,  It  requires  3">  yards.  Vostee  of 
lare  requires  '.  yard  6  Inches  wide.  Price 
l.')C  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6586— GlrLs'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sites: 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  To  make  the  dre.«3 
of  one  material  for  an  8-year  size  with 
bolero  and  with  long  or  short  sleeves,  re- 
quires 2\  yards  35  Inches  wide.  Price  15c 
or   two   for  2hc 

No.  7010.— Girls'  dres.s.  Cut  In  five  sizes: 
4,  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  To  nvike  ilress 
with  sleeves  and  small  collar  will  require 
2',  yards  of  35-inch  material  for  an  8-year 
size.    Price  15c  or  two  for   'S>v. 

No.  7017.— Glrl.s'  dress.  Cut  in  six  sizes: 
6  months,  1.  2.  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  a-year 
size  with  lonif  sleeves  requires  I'l,  yanla 
of  35-lnrh  m.'iterl.il.  Pri.e  \U  or  two  for 
2i)C. 

No.  6734.— c.irls'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes- 
%  4.  6  and  S  years.    An  M-year  size  requires 


2' 2  yards  of  32-inch  material.  For  con- 
trnsting  material  1-3  yard  Is  required  32 
Inches  wide,  cut  crosswise.  Price  15c  or 
two   for   25c. 

No.  5231. — Gymnasium  or  camping  co.<»- 
tunie.  This  model  may  be  developed  In 
flannel,  poplin,  jersey,  balbrlicgan  or 
khaki.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  five  sizes:  8, 
10.  12.  14  and  16  years.  To  make  the  suit 
for  a  12-year  size  as  lllu.strated  In  the  large 
view  requires  4",  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15o  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  7020— L.idie.s'  skirt.  Cut  In  six  sizes: 
..6.  28,  30.  32.  34  and  36  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  2C-lnch  size  (of  one  material)  will 
require  3  yards  39  Inches  wide.  The  foun- 
dation portions  of  lining  requires  '•%  yard 
32  inches  wide.    Price   15c  or  two   for  2.5c. 

No.  4692— "Peter  Rabbit"  and  his  win- 
ter .suit.  Pattern  includes  doll"  and  gar- 
ments and  Is  cut  In  three  sizes:  Small  12- 
medium,  16;  large,  20  Inches  In  length  A 
12-ln(h  size  requires  >2  yard  f.ir  the  d..Il" 
and  'h  yard  for  the  Jacket  and  overalls 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6411.— I..adies'  apron.  Cut  In  one 
size  -mediimi.  It  requires  1^;  yards  of  40- 
in.h  material,  together  with  8  1-3  yards  of 
bias  binding  put  on  as  Illustrated.  Price 
16c  or  two  for  25c. 

HOW   TO   OKDEB 

Write    plainly,     giving    pattern    number 
ond    size.     Address    Pattern    Department. 
Pennsylvania     Fanner.     7301     Penn     Are 
Pltt»bur»h,   Pa 


Best  Remedy  for 
Coagh  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home| 

Vou'H  never  know  how  quick!-,  .i  stub!* 
cough  or  chest  cold  can  t>e  conqucrcJ.  until] 
try  this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  \"  millionif 
homes,  because  it  givae  more  pr  ;it  pofit* 
relief  than  anything  els*.  It's  no  ;.-.jbleitl 
to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2'i  our.v^^  cf  Pi»« 
theri    add    plain     granulated    suj:  -    •""'" 
strained  honey  to  make  a  full  pin-, 
two-thirds  of  the  money  usually  %\  ■ 
medicine,  and  give*  you  a  purer,  b 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  good — ch 

You  can  actually  feel  its  penctri'  -i.  eooiw 
action  on  the  inflamed  throat  mfTit  r.ir.e».  It 
also  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  i:t» 
rectly  on  the  bronchial  tubes.  A-  the  K 
time,  it  promptly  loosens  the  germ-".'  icn  phln 
This  three-fold  action  expla.ns  ni-v  >:  f"'^ 
such  quick  relief  even  in  sev 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemi.  . 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentraird  vompcjnil 
genuine     Norway    Pine,    containi-,; 
agent  of  creosote,   in  a  refined,  i  .1 
and    known    as    one    of    the    gm' 
agents  for  severe  coughs,  chest  ctiJs.  a 
bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pint*.  '■■ 
It  ia  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  re-  -Gi 
lief  or  mo n ey  refunde d. 


»ynip 
This  si^ 

■  fcr  . 
•tr  remei 
vlrcn  like^ 
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ihe   aclij 
•able  f'f^ 
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J  L     for  Coughs 
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Brrlvan  for  s«inn»  H  t'  "•  /<;      I 
P'EO'iKBrDSil.VKitlSr..    f;         / 

r»nii»  lh«  t;  oi.ii.l  t'lf '1    "    li     / 
m.    ilTd»r  I  b  iM  Kn.l  f  "  *  '  Iv.''!/^. 
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Tr.K(i>r  iiiicl  two  two-row  cultivHtors  caught  in  the  art  of  making  a  sharp 
luni  01)  •!  ^0  per  rent  grude  in  looHe  gravel  soil,  Berlis  county.  Pa. 

Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


By  <;ILBERT  S.  WATTS 


^HE  iulvantages  of  cold  storage 
for  keeping  many  fniils  and 
mo.-ii  vegetables  are  quite  gen- 

ly  recognized.  Yet  the  rel.itive  ex- 
sse  of  Constructing  cold  storage,  to- 
[t'Jicr  with  the  fact  that  such  space 
ac  be  iiiihzed  throughout  only  a 
(trtion  of  the   year  on   mo:-!t  farms, 

kes  it  di/Ticult  for  many  growers  to 

we  cold  .storage  facilities. 

Near  the  larger  cities  the  problem 
I  not  so  diiTicult.  Commercial  cold 
lorage  s-;.:!:  e  usually  may  be  rented 
fn  tlie  eiu.-i  prising  grower.     In   cer- 

I  spetiaUr.cd  shipping  districts  ex- 
asive  colli  jitorage  houses  have  been 
reeled.  But  the  growers  for  local 
arltel-s  in  mir  numerous  small  cities 
id  larpe  towns,  and  whose  prodiic- 
ioa  ic  the  tutal  looms  very  large,  are 
Bt  so  fortunate   in   this   respect.     In 

St  instances  they  must  depend  on 
Itomnion   storage    in    special    bouses, 

1  or  cellars  and  on  burying.  Which 
Kthods  wi-  must  admit  are  highly 
iccessful  ill  the  hands  of  experienced 

1  painslaliing  management. 

Icf-I'lant  Storage 

Still  thf!.'  is  possibility  of  securing 

»ll-sca  ' .    i-i'onomically    practicable 

ilii  stora;;i   that  is  open  to  a  great 

ay  grf.'.ver.s.    Thir;   is  the  local  tee 

ont  or  more  of  which  are  to  be 

"i  In  niarly  everj*  town  having  a 

-alion   of   a   few   thousand.    The 

Ju;ority  of  the.se  establishments  have 

P'j  storat,'.>  rooms  in  addition  to  ice 

n?  eijuipment. 

^As  a  ru!o  one  rf>om  is  much  larger 

'the  other  and  is  used  to  store  a 

*rve  of    ice    that    is    drawn    upon 

og  viiy   hot   periodd   when    daily 

"niand   t-.>;cceds    manufacturing    ca- 

%   In  many  instances  this  larger 

*^'*  may  be  safely  sold  out  during 

|w  latter   part   of   September,    after 

*<^li  the  I e.'^erve  that  can  be  cariied 

'  *e  .snuller   room    should   be   ade- 

.  *•■•  Tlii,s  the  larger  roam  cnn  be 

|w«ased   lor    cold    storage    purposes 

W  as  thj  harvest  for  winter  sales 

|*tns. 

I"  thi.s  way  we  have  secured  quite 
l*asfaciorv  cold  storage  the  past  two 
Iwf"'''  ^*"'  '"'■inagement  problem  of 
IW'ang  ev.  I  ythinii  put  away  in  time 
I  been  L:reatly  simplified  because 
IfcA?"  **'  ''"  storing  crops  that  are 
1*7  **'^"'«1  •  weeks  earlier  than 
I '".d  be  fife  y^nh  common  storage 
l'»cc(M:r.(  of  the  possibility  of  un- 
I'W'inab'y  warm  weather. 


Itf'u««onal>li>  Cost 

jj«dditi..n  we  find  that  the 
"  '1(1   faeater   than   t' 


«tal 


--      _  '     T 

connc  i,.<l  with  burying,  ..  .iug 
^^  f" :!!i.  It  is  much  .  •  ior  to 
'Vc  cr.ps  from  the  wtorajre  room. 


|*»ns 


^LKASEsay:     "I  .-«'MV  .voai 
«dv.  in  Pcnn.sylviiiiiii  Faruier-T 


•^f'l^   as   lettuce,    spinach    and 
-tan    be  held   successfully   only 

'."■•Is  fiill  we  first  tmed  'ip  with  tn- 


Cover  Crops 


•.Oog 


"*•"■•  irosi  cam'-.  In  n  few  weeks 


RECENTLY  I  took  an  evening  to 
study  the  printed  reports  of  the 
meetings  held  last  winter  by  horti- 
cultural societies  of  several  states. 
At  some  place  in  almost  every  vol- 
ume I  found  "Lime  and  Organic  Mat- 
ter" as  part  of  the  topic  discussed 
by  prominei^jt  horticulturists  and  soils 
scientists.  The  importance  of  these 
factors  seems  to  be  equally  great  in 
both  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 

Of  course  these  are  old  subjects. 
But  interest  seems  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  Decreasing 
supplies  of  manure  have  forced  count- 
less growers  to  dependence  on  other 
aids  to  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
I  wish  I  could  present  in  a  few  lines 
the  "meat '  of  the  discussions  I  have 
just  read.  But  cover  crops,  cover 
crops,  and  more  cover  crops,  at  everj' 
opportunity,  plus  lime  as  needed  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers seem  to  be  considered  the 
"secret"  of  keeping  the  soil  fit  to 
make  the  kinds  of  yields  that  put 
money  in  the  bank.  * 

One  prominent  grower  said,  "My 
experience  with  cover  c-  p.-  is  that 
if  you  use  cover  crops  and  lime  along 
with  your  cummerfial  fertilizer  you 
can  keep  growing  vegetable  crops  on 
the  same  land  year  after  year  as  long 
as  you  want  to." 

Another  grower  reported  that  soil 
into  which  a  heavy  crop  of  vetch  had 
been  plowed  protlticed  a  larger  yield 
of  tomatf)CH  than  an  adjoining  strip 
that  received  20  tons  of  manure  per 
acre. 

A  very  successful  Jersey  grower 
tises  Stidan  Krai's  a'ul  sunflowers  as 
.sl:..  mcr  green  m:ini:re«.  He  says.  "On 
c  't  jnnajre  basis,  I  think,  sunflowers 
will  get  you  more  or.<;.'inic  matter  in 
a  given  periotl  <>r  time  than  any  other 
crop,  althov  rh  the  Sudan  k''***-"*  ^^  '» 
close  seconil."  This  in  warm  weather 
of  course,  for  bnih  these  plants  aio 
sensitive  to  ciM.  Hl-  plows  them 
down  when  n'^ouL  two  and  a  half 
tut  high.  That  i»  while  tht-y  still  are 
.suiciilent,  not  voody.  Thus  quick 
decomposition   is   assured. 


these  crops  had  been  moved  out.  Now 
cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  spinach  and 
celery  are  going  in. 

A  few  precautions  are  in  order. 
First  we  should  remember  that  no 
crop  can  come  out  of  any  kind  of 
storage  in  better  condition  than  it 
went  in;  natural  ripening  excepted. 
Only  first-class  products  cun  earn 
their  way.  Most  vegetables  keep  bet- 
ter when  harvested  while  the  foliage 
is  dry.  Rough  handling,  bruising, 
should  be  avoided.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  air  circulation  by  means  of 
raised,  slatted  floors  and  piling  that 
will  let  air  move  between  packages. 
Temperatures  in  most  cases  should  be 
kept  at  32  to  34  .degrees  F. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


■  —r  -^  *^z. . 
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Piling  Dollars  on  Your  Roof! 

Every  time  you  have  to  repair  a  leaky  bam 
or  house  roof  you  are  piling  extra  dollars  on  its 
cost.  Re-roof  with  LEAEKTLAD  and  you  are 
actually  done  with  that  roof. 

Leadclad  roofing  is  high  grade  copper  bearing' 
steel  coated  v.ith  a  jacket  of  genuine  PURE 
LEAD.  It  is  light,  strong,  fireproof,  weather 
proof,  lightning  proof.  And  the  heavy  LEAD 
coating  insutes  fullest  protection  through  the 
years. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  sami>le  of  Lead- 
clati.  Study  it,  test  it.  Vou  will  then  be  sure 
that  it  i.s  the  kind  of  roofing  to  give  you  longest 
service  at  lowest  cost.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
have  it,  wiite  us. 


iij^aK\> 


Mannfactnred  Solely  bjr 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO., 

Wheeling,  West  Virgiifia 
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P  E  N  it  o  Y 


lA       FARMER 


November  l,  igj^ 


Liayins  lien$}  lay  more 


esg»  wlieii  fed  on  Liay 


or   Bui§t,   the   famous 


Park    &    Pollard 


orig^iual  ilry  maislt. 


Lay  or  Bust,  the  great 
profit  maker  for  poultrymen. 


MPepentfable  Feeds  f»r  Erert/  Purpose 

Poultry  Fcpils:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Ma^li  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing 
Feed  •  Inttrmrdiatc  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick 
Surter- Dairy  Rations:  Overall  2V-c  .  MilkMaid  24%  •  BetR-Milk 
20%  .  Herd  Hehh  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal-Oth.r  Fewls:  P  &  P  Stock 
Feed  ■  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  GoTuIt  Pin  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon 
Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  ■  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Penn  State  laying  house  on  Wm.  Home's  farm  in  Butler  county, 

Butler  County  Poultry  Tour 


LAST  summer  some  seventy  peo- 
ple of  Butler  county,  Pa.,  took 
a  sixty-mile  tour  through  the 
county  observing  how  different  poul- 
trymen are  managing  their  business. 
Eight  farm  stops  were  made  and  at 
each  place  there  was  a  definite  factor 
of  outstanding  interest. 

At  Peter  Sassino's  f^rra,  near  But- 
ler, they  saw  a  30x30-ft.  straw  loft 
house.  This  type  of  house  is  becom- 
ing popular  in  this  state  because  of 
its  cheaper  construction  per  bird  and 
has  only  half  as  much  roof  to  keep  in 
repair  as  do  single  story  houses. 

Donald  Yingling,  of  Renfrew,  was 
the  host  at  the  next  stop.  At  this 
place  3,000  Tom  Barron  Leghorn  lay- 
ers are  kept  and  8,000  chicks  were 
brooded  last  spring  in  individual  col- 
ony houses.  Gas  brooder  stoves  were 
used. 

Each  Strain   Separate 

From  this  place  the  party  motored 
to  Elmview  Farm,  owned  and  manag- 
ed by  S.  G.  Lutz.  Mr.  Lutz  has  the 
Hollywood  and  Tancred  strains  of 
Leghorns.  This  is  the  largest  trap- 
nest  breeding  farm  in  the  county  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  Each  strain  is  kept  sep- 
arate. The  trap-nests  are  used  to  find 
the  high  producers  and  also  to  elim- 
inate the  occasional  layers  of  small  or 
tinted  eggs.  No  bird  is  used  for  a 
breeder  that  has  ever  brooded,  that 
is  under  size,  or  has  a  .standard  dis- 
qualification. 

Mr.  Lutz  showed  the  party  a  hen 
which  ten  days  ago  completed  her 
year  from  the  time  she  laid  her  first 
egg.  During  that  time  she  laid  297 
eggs  which  weighed  from  24  to  26 
ounces  per  dozen.  The  bird  is  still  in 
intense  production  and  has  laid  301 
eggs  during  the  last  365  days.  There 
are  1,300  layers  on  this  farm,  all  of 
which  are  being,  or  have  been  trap- 
nested. 

A  picnic  lunch  was  the  next  thing 
on  the  program  and  Thomas  Mack 
and  Sons,  at  West  Sunbury,  were  theu 
visited.  Mr.  Mack  has  one  of  the 
oldest  Item  Barron  flocks  in  this  part 
of  the  state.  He  frequently  imports' 
birds  from  England.  On  this  farm 
6,200  layers  are  kept  and  17,000 
chicks  were  .started  last  spring.  Part 
of  the  pullets  were  reared  on  range 
and  some  in  confinement.  The  range 
pullets  look  smoother  and  larger,  but 
the  confinement  pullets  are  equally  as 
heavy  and  started  to  lay  about  three 
weeks  earlier. 

.\   Keniodeled  Burn 

Tn  some  of  the  pens  where  there 
was  pick-out  trouble  every  pullet  was 
painted  with  tar  in  the  region  of  the 
fluff  and  that  Immediately  ended  the 
trouble. 

The  tour  then  led  to  A.  M.  Stoops, 
near  Butler.  "'»•  Stoops  remodeled 
part  of  a  ban  into  a  very  satisfac- 
tory laying  house.  He  also  is  a  firm 
booster  for  the  wire  floor  range  shel- 
ter. 

Most  of  the  people  were  also  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  and  a  stop  was 
made  at  Harry  Hoffman's  orchard, 
Mt.    Chestnut.      This    orchard    is    12 


years  old.    The  trees  have  a  good  set 
of  healthy  apples  and  are  a  picture ! 
of  health  and  thrift.  These  trees  weie  i 
sprayed  seven  times  this  season. 

The  next  thing  of  interest  was  a  I 
40x40-ft.  laying  house  at  William 
Home's  farm,  Mt.  Chestnut.  This 
house  has  been  used  one  year  and  has 
been  quite  satisfactory.  The  litter 
became  only  slightly  damp  one  time 
last  winter. 

The  last  stop  was  with  J.  N.  Ritchie. 
at  Prospect.  This  farm  is  noted  for 
its  poultry  houses  and  equipment.  One 
of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  equip- 
ment is  a  large  air-heating  system 
for  brooding  chickens.  Hot-air  pipes 
run  underneath  the  floor  in  a  house 
150  feet  long.  The  hot  air  comes  up 
under  hovers  and  is  automatically 
controlled.  There  are  22  hovers  to| 
this  system.  R.  H.  McDougall. 

County  Agent 

O 


Let  'Em  Lay 

I  have  100  Leghorn  pullets  beginning 
to  lay  at  four  and  one-halt  months. 
The  eggs  are  very  small,  but  pulleu 
are  looking  fine.  I  would  rath."-  they 
would  not  lay  yet.  I'm  feeding  grow- 
ing mash  and  scratch  feed  unniiner- 
clal).  How  can  I  feed  to  ovt-rcome 
laying  at  this  time?  Would  it  le  bet- 
ter to  let  them  continue  to  lay  and 
feed  strong  and  moisten  the  iiia->h  at 
noon  ?  Header. 

Adams  county,  Pa. 

IT  is   considered  better  practice  to  I 
allow    pullets    to    lay    when    they 
come  into  production  than  to  attempt 
to  hold  them  back  by  removing  the 
mash,  feeding  heavily  on  grain,  etc. 
Such    practices    may    interfere   with  I 
natural   functions  so  that  the  le-'ultl 
is  not  so  good. 

Your  laying  pullets  should  be  hous- 
ed in  a  clean  and  comfortable  i^'ulto'l 
building,  given  free  access  t  >  laying 
mash,  and  fed  liberally  on  f,vM^  at 
night,  with  but  a  light  feeding  in  the 
morning.   If  these  pullets  arc  in  plump 
condition,  a  wet  laying  mash  at  noon 
will  help   to  push  production,  hut  if  I 
they  are  not  in  good  shape,  a  fatten- 
ing  mash    of   one    pound    e.t  h  corn  I 
meal,      condensed      buttern.iU     anJ| 
ground  rolled  oats  will  be  better. 

These  birds  should  lay  fi'ni  no* 
on  during  the  season  of  peak  prices, 
and  will  probably  molt  in  t!.-  early 
winter,  coming  back  to  lay  aJter  the| 
first  of  the  year.  If  you  can  ue  arti- 
ficial light,  production  will 
crea.sed. 

In    regard    to   egg   size,    t!v 
should  soon  start  laying  egf. 
mal  size,   after  the  first  few 


be   in- 

,.   birds  I 

,.f  nor- 

••pullet  I 


eggs"  are  laid. 


l:.  L.  S. 


Gizzard  Capsule 

The  Geo.  H.  Lee  Company  of  Oma- 
ha,  Neb.,   announces  that  they  hive 
been  granted  a  basic  patent  on  ttieir  j 
Gizzard    Capsule    for    poult --y     Thi^ 
patent    broadly    covers   any   lap^"'''' 
tablet  or  pill  for  treating  poultry,  hav-  j 
Ing  a  protective  covering  not  affei  tea 
by  body  heat  and  Insoluble  in  all  the  j 
fluids  of  the  body  but  capable  of  »"" 
ing  fractured  by  mechanical  action  m 
the  gizzard. 


THE  HOOD  4-BUCKLE  ARCTIC 

will  keep  your  feet  warm 
and  comfortable  in  the 
coldest  weather      •      •      • 


WHEN  the  wind  whij^tles  and  the 
snow  piles  nioiuitain  hijih — when 
the  thermometer  hits  bottom  and  the 
thought  of  going  oiittloors  gives  you  a 


cohl  ehill,  get  your  feet  into  a  pair  of 
Hood  4-huekle  Arclits  and  you'll  be 
warm  and  eomfortable  all  over. 

And  Hood  Areties  will  give  you  not 
onlv  real  foot  comfort  and  protection, 
thev  w  ill  give  you  the  best  kind  of  ser- 
vi«  e  under  the  hardest  wear.  Uppers 
ar«'  of  heavy  wool  cashmerette  with  a 
tliick  fleecv  lining  that  goes  way  down 
to  the  toes.  Extra  heavy  tire  tread  soles 
of  urev  or  re<l  rubber  with  wide  exten- 
sion  soles  for  extra  wear. 

To  make  sure  you're  getting  the 

jienuine  Hood  Arctic  look  for  the  name 

Hood  ^tamped  on  the  sole.  This  is  your 

uarantce  of  quality  in  rubber  footwear. 

Hood  makes  a  complete  line  of 
arctics,  boots  and  rubbers  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  for  all  work 
and  tlrcss  occa.^ions. 


HOUD  AWAKES  CANVAS  SHOES    •    RUBBER  FOOTWEAR    •    TIRES     •    RUBBER  SOLES  AND   HEELS    •    RUBBER   FLOOR  TILING 


BEFORE  we  discuss  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  your  tractor,  let's  take  just 
a  moment  to  consider  winter  storage — 
it'll  soon  be  time  for  that.  Place  some 
extra  time  on  your  preparation  this  year 
and  do  a  real  job. 

Follow  carefully  the  directions  in  your 
instruction  book  about  draining  the 
crankcase  oil  and  preparing  the  crank- 
shaft and  pistons  for  the  winter  with 
fresh  oil.  Make  sure  that  all  bearings 
and  moving  parts  have  a  good  protec- 
tive film  of  grease  or  oil. 

Go  over  the  whole  machine,  greasing 
and  oiling  every  part  which  might  rust. 
Clean  off  the  coating  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  has  collected  during  the  summer. 

The  certainty  that  your  tractor  will 
start  off  in  better  condition  next  Spring 
and  that  extra  years  of  life  will  be  added 
to  the  machine,  makes  a  good  job  of 
winter  storing  seem  a  worthwhile  saving 
indeed. 

Now  for  Home  savings 

next  Spring 

First— have  you  kept  records  of  your  fuel 
and  oil  costs  this  year?  Are  they  accu- 
rate enough  so  you  can  check  them 
against  repair  and  service  charges— and 
profits?  We  hope  so,  because  that's  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  you  are  making  the 
most  money  possible.  And  it  helps  gauge 
your  methods  for  improvement  next  year. 

We  know  quite  i.  few  farmers  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  save 
money  by  purchasing  oils  that  are  just  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  better  grades. 

But  let's  look  at  it  in  a  little  different 
way.  You  are  draining  the  crankcase 
every  60  hours.  Some  manufacturers 
recommend  from  30  to  60  hours.  All 
right— if  you  are  using  an  inferior  oil  and 
draining  every  60  hours,  the  oil  is  com- 
pletely worn  out  long  before  the  end  of 
that  time.  Beyond  30  hours  then,  you 
are  using  an  oil  that  has  done  its  work 
and  has  lost  its  body.  The  result  is  noth- 
mg  but  danger— carbon,  scored  piston 
walls,  wear  and  tear  on  bearings— repair 
bills  and  eventually,  a  short-lived  tractor. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  drain 
this  inferior  oil  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours 
as  should  be  done,  you  will  be  using  twice 


Drain  the  trantmijsion  rfgularly.    Uw  Mobiloil 
t,     in  the  summer  and  Mobiloil  'CW     durinB 
I  oM  wrathrr. 


as  much  oil.  So.  either  way.  you  are  tnet 
with  increased  costs,  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairs and  shortened  tractor  life  or  excess 
use  of  oil. 

Frankly,  that  is  exactly  the  reason  so 
many  farmers  are  using  Mobiloil  today. 

Why?  Because  Mobiloil  holds  its  ricli 
lubricating  character  right  up  to  and  be- 
yond the  60-hour  draining  period.  And 
still  more  important,  it  cuts  down  repair 
and  wear  to  a  minimum.  There  will  be 
less  carbon  and  consequently,  lowered 
carbon  removal  expense— more  power— 
and  longer  tractor  life. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  store  your  ♦"'■♦°',/°J  ,'^»'/^jJ'*^^  D°  »  good  job-it  will  hrip  prolong  the 

How  to  operate 
your  tractor 

at  a  lower  cost 


Here  is  just  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
results  Mobiloil  is  giving  farmers  all  over 
the  country.  A  Michigan  farmer  says: 
"I've  been  running  this  tractor  for  five 
years  now  and  she  has  never  had  any 
repairs  except  valve  grinding  in  all  that 
time.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  reason 
for  such  remarkable  service  is  that  I 
have  never  used  anything  but  Mobiloil." 

Why  Mobiloil  makes  possible 

these  savings 

In  Mobiloil,  ALL  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  full-duty  oil  are  present  and  in 
correct  proportion  for  your  tractor  engine. 
These  properties  are:  (1)  oiLY  CHAR- 
ACTER —  provides  moving  parts  with 
rich  lubrication— and  holds  down  wear- 
(2)  RESISTS  HEAT  — lasts  longer  — 
keeps  down  oil  consumption,  and  makes 
for  economical  use;  (3)  CONTROLS 
CARBON— keeps  hard  carbon  deposits 
from  piling  up  in  your  cylinders;  (4) 
OXIDATION  CONTROL  — keeps  oil 
systems  from  clogging,  and  valves  from 
stickmg  and  gumming. 

Don't  forget  the  transmission 

The  crankcase  is  not  the  only  major 
point  that  needs  careful  attention.  There's 
the  transmission,  too.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially important  to  remember  when  you 
get  ready  for  your  Spring  work. 

If  you  should  write  today  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  your  tractor  and  ask  about 
transmission  lubrication,  he  would  more 
than  likely  say  something  like  this,  'It 
IS  extremely  important  that  the  trans- 
mission get  a  fresh  supply  of  high-quality 
oil  at  regular  intervals.  If  you  are  using 
your  tractor  a  great  deal,  the  transmis- 
sion should  be  drained  twice  during  the 
season. 

"Before  fresh  oil  is  put  in,  wash  the 
case  and  gears  with  kerosene  or  a  thin 
solution  of  oil  and  gasoline." 

And  when  you  refill,  we  urge  you  espe- 
cially to  make  use  of  Mobiloil  " C  "  in  the 
summer  and  Mobiloil  "CW"  during  cold 
weather.  These  oils  hold  their  rich  body 
right  up  to  the  time  for  the  next  draining. 
This  means  that  gear  teeth  will  be  well 
protected  from  wear  and  tear.  And  the 
whole  mechanism  will  operate  smoothly 
and  quietly— lightening  the  load  on  the 
engine— helping  develop  more  power. 

A  new  grea.ne 

One  of  the  most  important  of  your  prep- 
arations  for  the  Spring  work  has  to  do 
with  pressure  fittings  and  grease  cups. 
Your  Mobiloil  dealer  now  has  a  new 
lubricant  called  Mobilgrease,  for  use  with 


pressure  fittings.  The  main  reason  you'll 
like  it  is  that  it  creeps  to  every  friction 
point,  sticks  there  and  does  a  good  job  of 
lubricating.  And  unlike  most  greases,  it 
does  not  wash  out  readily  with  rain. 

For  grease  cups,  we  have  a  fine  lubri- 
cant called  "Mobilubricant."    Try  it. 

You'll  also  want  to  use  Mobilgrease 
and  Mobilubricant  on  all  your  other  im- 
plements where  there  are  pressure  fittings 
or  grease  cups.  They  are  truly  the  most 
efficient  greases  we  have  ever  seen. 

Next  time  you  are  in  town,  have  your 
dealer  consult  the  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart,  just  to  check  up  on  the  proper 
grades  of  Mobiloil  to  fit  your  own  par- 
ticular needs— for  tractor,  truck  and  car. 

Also,  have  him  tell  you  about  the  econ- 
omy and  convenience  of  getting  Mobiloil 
in  53-gallon  and  30-gallon  drums. 


>^  inter  driving 

with  ear  and  truek 

Just  rhanging  to  any  so-iallrd  "winter" 
oil  for  your  .  ar  and  truck  is  not  enough. 
Many  light-bodied  oils  give  easy  Mart- 
ing,  but  are  too  thin  to  stick  to  hot 
moving  parts  and  protect  them  when 
your  engine  warm'.,  up. 

Kree/ing  weather  demands  double- 
range  protection.  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  a 
specially  made  rold-weather  oil  for  your 
crankcase.  It  flows  freely  at  rero  tem- 
peratures, and  retains  its  rich  lubricat- 
ing body  at  operating  temperatures. 

For  your  transmission  and  differential 
use  Mobiloil  •CW."  Youil  be  surprised 
III  how  easily  the  gears  shift. 


V\<:i!tM    OIL    COM  PA  IN  Y 

Makers  of  high-quality  lubricants  for  all  type* 
of  machinery 


Make  this  Chart  your  Guide 

■n*  ootwrt  grsdM  of  Cupula  liotiiloil  for  .npiw 
HibrioJioo  of  promiiKnl  puMogn  cut,  motor  uocki, 
iod  trarton  are  ipecified  below.  If  your  car  »  aot 
Lttad  bere,  mc  the  complele  Cktrt  it  your  dalfti. 

Follow  winur  itooniiKBdilioni  when  Innperanua 
fron  32T.  (Ft«di«)  to  CF.  (Zero)  pmul.  &lo» 
•era  ute  Gei(o;le  Mobiloil  Atctie. 
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uamt  nvaa 
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rAStENCIl  CAM 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Cluadlcr 

Chevrolet. 

Chryiler,  70,  77. 

Qiryilcr.  Imperial 

Chrytler,  oUur  mod/h . . 

De  Soio 

Ood|e  Broa 

Duraol,  614 

Durani,  mktr  mtMs. . . 

Enkioe 

Eiiex 

Ford.A 

Ford.T 

Franklin 

Hudaon 

Hupmobile 

Naih  Twin  le  g,  490, 
Adv.  6,  Sp.  6. 

Twin  Ig.  6 

Kath,  oiluT  mo^t$ 

Oakland  

0(d«fnohile 

Packard       

Poniiac     

Reo  (All  ModeU)      . 
Snidebaker  Comi   t  . , 
Siudebakcr  Prn  8       . 
Studebakcr,  Mhtr  modili 

Wiipper .   . , 

WiUjra-Knight 

aOTOI  TIVCK* 

Autocar,  2  cyl 

Autocar,  4  cyl 

Autocar,  6  cyl 

Chevrolet 

Dufflond  T,  ISO    .     . . 

Dianwnd  t,  aa),  as?     . 

Diamond.  Mlur  modtti  . 

Dodge  Broa  4  cyl 

DoireBm, MiuTnodtlt 

Federal,  Iil6     

Federal,  >8,uS,w4,l'i7, 
a3,  uiS,  wa4,  4rw, 
rw,  T2a,  Jrw,  rJO, 
t21.  t2w,  t3w 

Federal,  o(Vp  nad///.    . 

Fofd,AA 

Fofd,TT 

G.  M.C,Tia,Tll,Tl5, 

Tl9      

G  M.  C,  KlOr,  (ISt, 
Kl7,  ia2,  K$2, 

G  M  C  ,  oUUr  maitlt  . 

Garford 

Graham  Broa 

Indiana,  41     

Indiana.  6)t,  «2g,  627, 
627a.627AW  61S,615«, 
400,  MO.  206, 626  .  . 
lad  .  140,  170.  195,  220, 
611.6111.64.89,120 
Indiana,  otkr*  mtdtls.  . 
.loicmational.  54c,  74c, 

J).  43,  6J.   10), 

S4l>t.  74DB      . 
International.  6aao.  iro 
Intl..  Iii54.  ■>54c.  iii74, 

■t74c,  »I04C,  lOtc 
Intemat'l,  Sf4e'  awrfe.'f 

Mack.  aj.  ac       

.Mack,  uiu*  modtit  

Reo 

Republic.  IS,  I5w,  25, 

2Sw.  t25w,  30. 

)0w,JS.3SA,)Sa 
Republic,  25-6 
Republic,  Otiifr  modell 
ServKc  , 

Stewart,  21, 2U.  Buddy 
Stewart,  wA/r  md^/.'f.  . 
Studebaker,  g  cyl  . 
Snidebaker,  tik/r  mUili 
White.  IS.  20,  lis,  20a, 

20s      

White,  S9,  60, 61  , . .  . 
Whirr.  «*/f  nodiit. . .. 
WiUyi-Knight  

TIACTOIg 

Allii  Chalmerl 

Caw.  25-45 

Caae,  oiktf  nodt'.i 

Caterpillar  , 

Cletrac  

Fordion  . . 
Hart-Parr 


Engine     Knginf    Engine 
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A   Arc 
AF  Arc 


A   Arc. 


AAA 


A     A     A     A 


John  Deere 
Md 


,-lcCormitk  Deerini 

ai  Pull 

Twin  City 
WallK 


BB.te 


BB  Vc 


Arc    A   Alt 


A   BB   ,V 


BB 


BB 


iBBi 


bb;  a 


Ku  \ 


BB.Ai. 


TBAnsmaaian  and  Dirrtainrui 
For  ibrir  conrci  lubncatMa  aw  Cargotle  .Mot<> 
-cm".  Mgb<l(lnar  kUnliilmcaM.  or  Enfiix  Oil.  •< 
waded  b;  coaplfM  MobdoJ  Oan  ibooa  br  al 
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^ALUE   INSTANTLY   RECOGNIZED 

Vahe-hi-Head  Straight  Eight  Luxury, 
Performance  and  Reliability  at  $200 
Less  than  Any  Recent  Buick  Six! 


bmc— know  the  matchless  superiori- 
s  of  the  world's  lowest  priced  Valve- 

B-Head  Straight  Eight . . .  one  of  the 
new  scries  of  Buick  Eights  every- 

^lere  a.,  corded    instant    leadership. 

W>-t  tht  w  heel  and  thrill  to  its  light- 

"igliki    acceleration,    hill-climbing 

""'  s-pcc  ...  its  brilliant  smoothness, 
nina    lid  roadability  ...  its  excep- 

"^nalrodininess,  comfort  and  luxury. 

■ffe  vs  ,i  type  of  performance  long 

•"ght  ii    the  eight-cylinder  field  .  . . 

''f«  aji  than  last  year's 

^ckSix! 

fiu  '^k  places  Valve- 
'Heaii  Straight  Eight 
N.  *l'pendability  and 
fiorniincc    within    the 
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\ll    \,\IVJ    IN   HI.VD 


BUILDS 


reach  of  almost  every  motorist.  Now 
—  for  as  little  as  $1025  to  $1095  at 
factory— you  can  have  the  many 
engineering  advancements  found  only 
in  The  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It. 

These  extra-value  Buick  Eights,  like 
Buick 's  three  remaining  series,  have 
the    masterly   new    Valve-in-Head 
Straight  Eight  Engines,  new  Engine- 
Oil  Temperature  Regulators,  and  the 
new  Ring-Type  Torsional  Balancers. 
They  reveal  the  ample  roominess  and 
comfort  of  new  Bodies  by 
Fisher,  skillfully  insulated 
against  heat,  cold  and 
noise,  and  upholstered  in 
either    broadcloth    or 
mohair  plush.  They  pos- 

HEn      BtTTfcR      AUTOMOBILES      ARE       BUILI.    ..BU 


I    T 


*I025 

F.     O.     B.     FLINT,     MICH. 

sess  the  extra  strength  and  sturdiness 
—  the  extra  roadability  and  safety 
naturally  resulting  from  larger  and 
stronger  parts  and  unified  chassis  and 
body  construction. 

See  and  drive  these  superb  Buick 
Eights  at  your  Buick  dealer's— /o<A/)/ 
Then  you'll  know  that  Buick 's  two- 
to-one  leadership  in  fine  car  sales  is 
accompanied  by  equal  leadership  in 
eight-C)iinder  performance  and  value. 
And  remember,  the  farm  G.  M.  A.  C. 
plan  makes  it  wonderfully  easy  to  o\\v\ 
any   Buick   Eight  model  you  prefer. 

Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Oix  iMun  ut  (jtHttat  ,\r>/c/r »  Ct/rpotattun 

(  jnddidn  Factorieb:  .\fi.Ldu((hliri-Huick,C)«hj«\  j.Ont. 
I  C    K       Will.       BUI  1    I)       1    H  t  M 
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Why 
fiddle 

around? 


Why  waste  a  lot  of  time  and  matches  trying 
to  find  the  one  smoking-tobacco  you  can  tie 
to  for  life?  I  can  give  you  a  passport  to 
pipe-joy  in  two  words:  Prince  Albert!  I  ought 
to  know.  I  was  already  a  pipe-smoking  veteran 
when  some  of  you  fellows  were  still  on 
the  bottle. 

Just  get  yourself  a  tidy  red  tin  of  P.  A.  and 
you  won't  need  any  ballyhoo  from  me.  Throw 
back  the  hinged  lid  and  let  that  P.  A.  aroma 


broadcast  its  message.  Then  fill-up  and  light- 
up.  Cool  as  the  shock  of  a  bill  you'd  forgotten. 
Sweet  as  the  stamp  reading  "Paid  in  full." 

Mellow  and  mild  and  refreshing,  as  no 
other  tobacco  ever  was.  That's  P.  A.,  whether 
you  smoke  it  in  a  pipe  or  the  makin's 
papers.  Why  fiddle  around?  Skip  straight 
across  lots  to  the  one  smoking-tobacco  that 
sets  the  pace  for  all  others.  There  must  be 
a  reason  . . .  there  is! 


>RINGE  ALBERT 

— the  national  joy-smoke! 


Quality  and  quaiv      liOTH 

— you  get  T^'O  i      ('i""^" 

in  every  >    • 


(f,  1910.  R    J.  Rrynnldt  Tohtcco 
liampjnv.   Winnion  Sjlrm,    N.    C 


Nest  Box  Notes 


By  R.  L.  SCHARRING-IIAIJSEN 


EGG  prices  took  a  shar^  rise 
about  the  middle  of  October. 
ami  any  poultryman  who  was 
I  eettitig  g'^od  production  at  that  time 
la  in  a  position  to  take  in  some 
money.  At  such  a  time  early  hatched 
pullets  show  their  worth.  I  had  a 
Jock  of  early  birds  housed  in  August 
which  has  given  good  production  ever 
since,  getting  up  to  65  per  cent,  and 
lading  nice  large  eggs.  Even  if  these 
birds  molt  later,  as  they  probably 
will,  they  have  certainly  been  worth 
having  during  the  time  of  high  prices, 
,_i  after  they  do  molt,  they  should 
'io  well  all  spring  and  summer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  19  very  good  busi- 
ness to  have  part  of  the  pullets  hatch- 
ed out  eaily  enough  to  come  into  lay 
during  the  late  summer. 

•  *     • 

THERK  are  two  things  which  are 
very  important  in  breeds  which 
are  kept  for  eggs.  One  of  these  is 
heav-y  production,  and  the  other  is 
tlie  ability  to  lay  large  eggs.  We  hear 
1 B  lot  about  high  records,  but  not  so 
much  as  we  should  about  egg  size. 
Recently  there  was  a  difference  -of 
21c  a  dozen  in  the  price  of  the  first 
and  second  size  on  the  New  York 
market.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my 
readers  realize  that  the  ability  to  lay 
large  eggs  can  be  bred  into  a  strain 
of  birds,  no  matter  what  the  breed, 
just  as  the  tendency  to  lay  large  num- 
bers of  eggs,  and  that  one  is  about  aa 
important  as  the  other. 

•  «    * 

I  AM  afraid  that  production  and  egg 
size  are  too  largely  overlooked  by 
the  average  poultryman,  judgring  from 
personal  contacts  with  chick  and  pul- 
let buyers.  Most  of  those  I  have  come 
across  spom  more  "oncerned  with  the 
size  of  the  bird,  even  with  Leghorns, 
than  with  her  breeding  in  regard  to 
production  and  egg  size.  It  seems  to 
me  tliat  if  stock  is  ordinarily  well 
grown,  the  size  of  the  bird  is  of  little 
importance  except  with  the  meat 
breeds. 

A  hen  which  will  lay  an  extra  dozen 
eggs  during  the  year  or  an  extra  doz- 
en first  hize  eggs  above  a  hen  which 
"weighs  a  pound  more,  has  brought  in 
more  money  than  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  meat  between  the  two; 
>nd  yet  time  and  again  I  have  heard 
farmers  say  that  So-and-So  has  "nice 
large  birds"  without  ever  giving  a 
thought  t  I  the  number  and  size  of  the 
fggs  which  they  lay.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  favor  small  birds  in  any 
«gg  breed,  because  I  do  not;  but  I 
<io  mean  that  in  buying  stock  we 
should  con.sider  egg  production  and 
size  ahriid  of  the  carcass  vahie,  be- 
cause thoy  mean  more  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

•  *      * 

IJV  thj.-.  time  all  the  pullets  should 
^  he  ill  their  winter  quarters,  be- 
cause they  will  do  better  there,  even 
If  not  fully  developed,  than  they  will 
on  range.  When  I  house  pullets,  I 
^ways  f^ive  the  houses  a  very  thor- 
''ugh  cleaning,  scraping  and  oiling  be- 
fore I  put  the  birds  in.  That  is  very 
?ood  in.'^uiance  against  disease.  Mere- 
'.V  clean ii\g  off  the  dropping  boards 
'!id  thinking  out  the  litter  will  not 
^0.  a'th'nigrji  it,  is  very  commonly 
^one.  T'ulk'ts  are  very  susceptible  to 
■all  ami  winter  ailments,  and  housing 
Ij-fm  ill  unclean  quarters  or  putting 
wm  With  old  birds  exposes  them  to 
foup  and  chickenpox  unnecessarily. 
O 

Vaccination 

"*'•  yon  please  give  us  some  advice 
;"  rp!-it,i  to  vaecination  of  poultry 
^8iui).'4  <  hicKenpux,   roup  and   kindred 

We  j,;,vo  read  that  the  proper  time 
'"  varinatp  Is  at  about  16  weeks  of 
J«.  As  pullets  are  already  laying  I 
'»ve  |,p,.„  wondering  if  we  niight  not 
««  more  harm  than  good  by  using  the 

ito'"'     ""''    """"    ''"*'"    "    *"''«    ^'• 
J^l.    v'.'uld  one  wait  until  an  epidemto 

;«rted    (providing   It   did   this   coming 

iml'""'*  """^  ''*'S<'1«  "  *•>■  using  at  that 
"me  If  iiocessary? 
WoiiM   you   recommend   using   lights 
Pulleu    placed     In     laying     house 


(hatched  March  17)  to  start  production 
and    check   molt?  W.    H.    Elmer. 

Harrison    county,    W.    Va. 

VACCINATION  against  chicken- 
pox  is  generally  successful  and 
is  now  used  in  a  number  of  states 
with  good  results.  On  a  recent  poul- 
try tour  through  Pennsylvania,  I  talk- 
ed to  a  number  of  very  good  poultry- 
men  who  vaccinated,  and  all  of  them 
considered  it  the  thing  to  do  where 
outbreaks  of  pox  had  occurred  in  pre- 
vious years,  while  they  also  stated 
that  they  would  not  vaccinate  if  the 
flock  had  been  clean  the  year  before. 

Since  your  pullets  are  laying,  it  is 
probable  that  treatment  at  this  time 
would  set  them  back,  and  as  some 
authorities  state  that  vaccination  is 
beneficial  at  the  beginning  of  an  out- 
break, in  your  case  I  would  be  inclin- 
ed to  wait  for  trouble  before  vac- 
cinating. On  my  own  farm,  while  I 
have  had  outbreaks  in  the  past,  I 
have  never  been  troubled  with  pox  or 
roup  in  old  hens  where  there  had  been 
trouble  in  the  pullet  year,  and  have 
always  felt  that  they  had  acquired  an 
immunity  during  the  outbreak  in  their 
pullet  year.  However,  where  trouble 
had  not  been  present,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  old  birds  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  pox.  As  I  have  had  no 
pox  or  roup  on  the  place  in  several 
years,  I  have  not  treated  my  birds, 
but  would  not  hesitate  to  vaccinate 
in  case    Ihad  chickenpox  in  the  flock. 

In  your  case,  I  would  get  in  touch 
with  the  Poultry  Extension  Depart- 
ment at  Morgantown,  and  follow  their 
advice,  as  methods  of  treating  for 
chicken  pox  differ  in  various  states. 

I  have  always  found  the  use  of 
lights  in  the  early  fall  on  early  hatch- 
ed pullets  to  be  a  good  way  to  ward 
off  molting  and  increase  production. 

R.  L.  S. 


Wheat  in  Poultry  Ration 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture suggests  the  following  ra- 
tions, in  which  wheat  is  an  import- 
ant part,  for  poultry: 

Laying  Mixtures 
Mash:  Ground  wheat  40  pounds, 
com  meal  20,  meat  scrap  20,  ground 
oats  13,  dried  buttermilk  2,  fine  oys- 
ter shell  2,  bone  meal  2,  common 
salt  1. 

Scratch:    Wheat  60  pounds,  yellow 
corn  23. 

For  Growing  Stork 
Mash;     Ground    wheat    44    pounds, 
com    meal    20,    meat   scrap    15,   bran 
10,  alfalfa  meal  5,  bone  meal  3,  fine 
oyster  shell  2,  salt  1. 

Scratch:  Wheat  60  pounds,  cracked 
com  40. 

O 

Equipment  for  Poultry 

PROPER  equipment  on  the  poultry 
plant  will  cut  labor  costs,  reduce 
feed  losses  and  aid  in  maintaining; 
sanitary  conditions,  says  J.  C.  Taylor 
of  the  New  Jersey  extension  service. 

The  installation  of  an  overhead  car- 
rier for  feed  and  litter  in  laying  hous- 
es of  100  feet  or  more  in  length  will 
materially  reduce  the  labor  of  feeding 
the  birds  and  cleaning  the  laying 
houses.  A  portable  crate  with  sliding 
doors  on  each  end  and  a  hinged  dour 
on  top  reduces  the  tiresome  work  of 
catching  birds  and  los.sens  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  injury.  Automatic 
water  fountains  in  the  laying  houses 
will  provide  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  and  eliminate  a 
time-consuming  chore. 

The  tremendous  waste  of  feed  on 
the  poultry  farm  during  the  year 
should  cause  poultrymen  to  give  care- 
ful thought  to  the  problem  of  proper 
storing  of  feed  and  feeding  equip- 
ment. Feed  bins  should  be  lined  with 
tin  to  prevent  losses  caused  by  mice 
and  rats.  Use  only  hoppers  of  the 
type  which  do  not  allow  a  waste  of 
feed.  A  reel  is  one  of  several  devices 
that  can  be  used  to  prevent  birds 
from  roosting  on  the  hoppers. 


Feed  Now 
For  \^lnter  Egg  Profits 

Start  the  Winter  Season 
With  Your  Birds  Laying 


THIS  is  an  important  time  for  your  laying  flock.  Late 
and  backward  pullets  that  do  not  start  laying  before 
cold  weather  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  profit  for  you. 
Do  your  part  now.  Start  feeding  Ful-0-Pep  Egg  Mash  at 
once.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  oatmeal  that  gives 
pullets  stamina  and  vigor  to  quickly  respond  with  a  big 
yield  of  low -cost  eggs.  And  better  still,  it  keeps  the  birds  in 
condition  for  all-\sinter  laying — the  season  when  egg 
prices  are  at  their  height. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  besides  oatmeal  and  other  properly 
blended  grain  products,  contain.^  cod  liver  meal  that  builds 
hens'  resistance  to  withstand  common,  winter,  poultry 
troubles;  contains  molasses  (in  dry  form)  to  aid  ^gestion 
and  act  as  a  mild  laxative;  contains  ju<it  the  materials  hens 
need  to  make  eggs.  It  is  most  economical  because  of  the 
results  it  accomplishes.    Hens  like  it. 

A!»k  your  local  Quaker  dealer  to  tfll  you  more  about 
Ful-0-Pep  feeds. 

THE    QIAKKR    OATS    COMPWY,    CHIC  VHO,    V.    S.    A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


BUY      Q  I'  A  K  E  R       FEEDS       IN       S  T  R  I  P  i:  D       SACKS 

Iji  T*  T?  17    L«>t  ui  tend  you  our  new  biioklet  on  winter   egg  pruductiou.     I 
'^^  -1-^  '^   Costa  nnthins.  Jiiit  aiirn  and  mail  thi*  couuon.  I 


I  ^\ 


Addresi _ „ 

Mail  today  to  The  Q»inker  Oat«  Co.,  Dept.ll-K,  111  W.  Jackton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I 
I 
I 

J 


;:o    (3U4) 


All  Voted  for 

Nicotine  and  Kamala 


Worms  Have  No  Chance 

Read  what  stale  colleges  say  about  poul- 
try vennifuKe.  Two  ingredients  head  the 
list  e\eryu  liere.  Nicotine  for  large  round 
worms  and  Kamala  for  tape  worms. 
Worms  haven't  a  chance  ifaproperdo?e 
of  these  fresh  inRredients  is  given  to 
chickens  or  turkeys.  That's  where  Pratts 
help.  We  put  these  fresh,  powerful  drugs 
in  airtight,  insoluble  coating  that  keeps 
them  fresh.  Kasy  to  handle.  Effective. 
Quick  results.  (Get  a  supply  at  your 
dealer's  or  by  mail. 


pf^i 


N-K 


(NICOTINE-KAMALA) 

TABLETS 

Cui.rante'W  "Satiifuctitn  or  your  money  back" 


SKK  VOLH  l»i:.VLi;U;IK  III:  «:V.\'T 
Sl'I'i'LY    YOl',  URDER   UY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  >ttamp«,i  iiiiicating  the 
eizea  I'l  ii'iriiitify firsirtd.  Wepiy  postaKe. 
41b.  Birds  end  over  t'oder  4  lbs. 

•■>" tl.OO  BO $  .65 

10<( 1.7S        llK> 1.00 


."iOO 7.flO 

1000..    12.U0 

Pn\TT  FOOD  CO.. 


500. 


4.S0 


124   V.  alnuf   street 


l)ept.  \4'>.\.    I'hllaclc'lpliiu.  fa. 


Select  Your  Breeding  Turkeys 
Now  for  1931 

Tl.i-  M.-ntoaliii  Faira"!i  strain  of  Mnuini'iiii 
Hr<.ii/..  T«iUn«  »i.-  h.niA-sct,  tlilokfl.-h.-.l.  ...ir- 
l> -iiLituilnj.  i'«-\  fiiit.iiihi:.  harily.  vUcrcus  I.jT'N 
Tli.v  h-Tvi-  ciTM-it  pi.ioi  iiMrkliik'i-  aii'l  win  at  ilio 
^■fv.r.  Th«\  art-  al*i  itf..l|fl*'  1j\.t>  W.  ran  lui- 
ii!-li  iint-luti-d  lii;,li-i-laT<  tiiii«  and  li.-n< 
fi"iM    il„.     Mnn'calm     K.rm  «    ••tain. 

Write  f.'f  d.'Mrli'tlim  niil  pri'v- 
'•M  Monrt'ulin  K«nii%  'iirKMs  !  .j 
.t'lir   ni'Xi    .>ear'«  liU'i'illnii   fliK'k. 

MOMCALM  CAME  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  ],  Box  K, 
PHOENIXVILLC, 
TcnnsylvanJa 


^  y 


—  KEEP  FLOCKS 

n€>aUhy 

F.-.-«l    ili^in    ll.-.f  Srr.np  with   Orpanic 

lodino  from  the  .'^fa  for  bettor  growth, 

lr.^.,>dom  from  di:-ea^c!>  and  more  eggs. 

Write  ii*  today. 

«'«nnolltliilnd     It.T.Produrln    «  o. 

.■J'Hh  &  Haec  Sia.  PhiU.,  r«. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

TS,    COCKERELS  4  COCKS  NOW 


Bbr    VOOH   PULLETS,      ,. 

Pricn    about    1-3    leii    than    lattr. 

Hilt.    Im>k\.     licalthi.     Irt«    ran««     reareii     \<.ui.i:-teri 

Manj     MUliw.*     liaJv  (■.  sLirl  Lnliik-    i  .irki  r. !«  and  ^•.^•J<^ 

alili!    tu    Mjiiiui    thi     iiliiliiy  I  .  lav  and  |.a\  111  \nur  floh 

K^     i^  '"","',  •""■""    i>  ^""rt'ui.  ii!de«t  and  treat- 

\iM»     'V    la>liii.-   mr.ilii   c.f    H.-k.-.-arifulli    ».le.l. 

^^■^      ••!.    iijii'n.-icd    uiiil    i.e<lliiriid    l^r  i-.-;:<  <liiiv 

»  I-*;'     Winnir-    In    all    ih.'   I.adiiu;    wm-- 

>-~S^    ItiT'ids   nil  I,,   .ii'ii   ,j.«    |,a.\ln((ai  I):'d;iv. 
■*:    .^     '  'I  l"'iii<r»    rri..rt    (I.,  i;    .iv.Tafp-   up    t.i    ;:i 

>r      J.  W.  Parkt  4L  Soni.       Dux  6,       Altooiia.  Pa. 


Navy  Brand  Conoenlrateti  Butrermilk 

F'om  Tuberculin  T>»tcil  Cows 

•  •  ..;     I'uiJ.  ^,.ii.U.   ..  1  ^f  ,  rllt   larTIC  arl.l     'hick 

1-  lid    Kitii    IIM    luieun    liwndleiiu.     Il.dii.e. 
'hiiii.    ami    Ic-  iiK    il.iiifpr    rr.ni    ei.  rnii-  -i. 

1  ..  '\Zn  r;'^.i'"rf"',"""  ,"!"i  ";•"""<"'  fertility  aiil 
..I  •i»Ml.t>.   Jl..,,a  t.  r  I'lilrka.    tiHMlnrs  ai„|   |„vlna 

.'■'  lit  •(«.,  II,.  ii.iir  Kim-:..  ;ii..,iiT  3m'I  iiu. 
TITUSVILLF.  DAIRY  PRODUCrS  fO '   TITUSVlLlE,  PA. 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHirriNQ  CHATES  LOANED  FREE 
{tllil-  Mil  II  i.tVK  liKdii.Kits  and  o'h.r  rmiHn  14 
,  Jj.n<  Virk--  "iMoM  I.li.  r•■.wM^^  House.  Ksi  ISS.I. 
Wp  ar>  t>nr  ri..,|  edtnnil-.lcin  niTi-ii.iiiIji,  11  nl*  fc,|! 
reiiirii~  nia.l..  dtilh.  llicd.  si  i.rw-es  Ont  -uii.t  la 
i"illiiili.'(t       li"inire   alK'iii    lis       Wriie    f..r  .|ii.,'a'iiin.-, 

i,"  .    L  ''"   L  -       KRAMUR    POULTRY    CO..    In". 
VV'.I    Wkii  nntnn    Market     Niw    Yoik   City. 


WE  NEED 


ni'.n^  iifw  111!  • 

W  1 1 '  TF 
.iii.l   i  it  OWN 

frn.„nu.r.,n.,.  ^M....f•r^h,';w.m:";r 

?E..N!TH-aor>r  r.v  f   \ 

171  Oil lu. □  Htritct,  ;  t       ...      r.Uy 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

The  Market  Place 


By  W.  1:.  WHIT.VCKE 


MANUFACTURERS  have  learned 
that  the  public  craves  beauty 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
sell  large  quantities  of  good.s  on  the 
basis  of  price  and  quality  alone.  The 
automobile  industry  was  the  first  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  the  present- 
daj'  styles  in  cars  are  the  result.  This 
application  of  beauty  has  even  enter- 
ed such  fields  as  kitchen  equipment, 
bath-room  fixtures  and  house  furnish- 
ings. 

Beauty  has  influenced  window  dis- 
plays and  advertising,  as  is  shown  by 
the  attractive  stores,  restaurants, 
theaters  and  railroad  stations.  Show 
windows  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments show  the  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  satisfy  the  consumer's  desire 
for  beauty. 

The  farmer  long  ago  recognized  the 
value  of  beauty  to  a  degree.  Many 
farmers  take  a  pride  in  their  farms 
and  believe  that  a  w«ll-kept  attrac- 
tive farm  is  a  good  advertisement. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  however, 
have  not  received  as  much  attention. 

Attention   to   Apples 

Among  the  products  which  have  re- 
ceived r.omo  attention  are  apples.  The 
new  tub  ba.sket,  the  ring  face  pack, 
colored  liners  and  shredded  oiled 
paper  have  been  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. Attractiveness  does  not  mean 
an  addition  of  useless  trimming.  All 
of  these  features  serve  a  purpose,  as 
well  as  their  help  in  making  the  fruit 
more  attractive. 

Little  has  been  .done  to  beautify 
the  potato.  In  fact  potatoes  are  han- 
dled with  foii>-s  and  shovels  in  some 


sections.  The  rough  handling  results 
in  bruises  and  a  generally  unattrac- 
tive appearance.  Tnose  who  are  in- 
clined to  scoflf  at  the  idea  of  beautify- 
ing the  potato  would  do  well  to  look 
up  the  prices  at  which  Idaho  potatoes 
have  been  selling  in  eastern  markets, 
as  compared  with  those  received  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Maine  growers. 
New  sacks,  uniform,  clean,  well-shap- 
ed tubers  make  an  attractive  product 
which  brings  a  premium. 

The  sweet  potato  has  received  more 
notice  than  the  white  potato,  espe- 
cially in  New  Jersey.  Fancy  packs 
have  been  developed  in  the  Swedes- 
boro  section  that  bring  top  prices  in 
all  markets.  It  is  true  that  the  pota- 
toes have  quality,  but  they  are  made 
more  attractive  by  wrapping,  clean- 
ing and  packing. 

The  Onion   StepH   Out 

The  onion  came  out  of  the  old  bur- 
lap sack  several  years  ago  and  now 
appears  clothed  in  an  open  mesh  sack 
that  allows  the  buyer  to  see  the  entire 
contents  without  opening  the  bag.  In 
addition  to  its  convenience  it  is  more 
attractive  than  the  burlap  container. 

Asparagus  has  shed  the  old  cum- 
bersome crate  and  now  appears  on  the 
market  in  the  attractive  labeled  dozen 
pyramid  crate.  It  is  more  attractive, 
the  asparagus  carries  better  and  it  is 
more  convenient  to  handle.  Labels, 
colored  rims  on  baskefs  and  crates  are 
all  indications  of  what  is  taking  place. 
Nearby  growers  are  behind  their  com- 
petitors in  the  more  distant  states  in 
this  matter  of  making  their  products 
i  L tractive. 


To  Keep  Apples  for  Winter 


I  h.-jve  .»,iint',vory  nice  iipplci  which 
I  wiiiild  like  to  i.vit  uway  for  the 
winter. 

We   were   told    to   put   them   down    in 
snwtin.st  ami   they   wcnUl   keep  well  all 
winter.  I  Kot  oranse  boxes  aiul  thought 
w-e   eiiuld    pack    them    in    there. 
Erie  lounty.   pa.  Mr^.   S.  J.   B. 

APPLES  packed  in  .'^awdust  .«hould 
keep  well,  provided  the  sawdu.st 
is  not  v.-et.  The  air  spaces  between 
the  sawdust  giain.s  serve  to  partially 
insulate  the  fruit  against  the  fluc- 
tuating temperature  of  the  cellar; 
the  temperature  about  the  fruit  re- 
mains more  constant,  which  is  favor- 
able to  long  keeping.  If,  in  addition, 
the  cellar  t.-mperature  is  reasonably 
cool,  say  between  40  and  5.5  degrees, 
and  the  air  n(>t  too  dry,  the  apples 
should  keep  well.  The  less  the  fiuit 
is  handled  in  storage  the  better. 

Other  kinds  of  insulating  material 
may  be  u.sod  in  storing  .small  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  The  bMt  is  granulated 
cork,  but  it  i.s  e.xpensive.  This  is  the 
material  in  which  fresh  California 
grapes  sometimes  are  .shipped  to  east- 
ern market.s.  Soil  also  is  good  in- 
sulating material,  especially  if  it  is 
a  sandy  loam,  not  a  heavy  tight  clay. 
In  the  absenc--  of  a  pood  cellar,  apples 
may  be  stoied  out  of  doois  very  suc- 
cessfully in  the  following  manner: 

Dig  a  trench  about  si.x  inches  deep 
and  throe  feet  wide,  line  it  with  sttaw, 
pile  the  apples  upon  the  straw  in  a 
cone-shap-jil  windrow,  cover  them  a 
few  inches  deep  with  straw,  then  bank 
.soil  over  the  whole  pil<'  fioni  one  to 
two  feot  deep.  Pccordin,i;-  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  Climate.  Large  piles  may 
have  ventilators  left  every  four  to 
.•^iv.  feet;  thesi^  may  be  of  wood,  or 
even  of  bundles  of  striiw  that  reach 
down  into  the  pile  of  apples.  I  have 
known  apples  to  keep  perfectly  in 
this  way.  It  is  an  inconvenience,  of 
(tnirse,  to  get  the  apples  out  of  such 
piles,  especially   in   the  winter. 

A  bettor  nulhod,  when  only  n  few 
bush'>ls  are  t'l  be  k<'i>t.  is  to  sink  a 
briiel  into  the  ground,  on  its  side, 
I'll!  tover  it  with  straw  .nnd  soil,  le.iv- 
ing  the  end  01  i-n  and  pintcrted  by  a 
i  aadiU  cover,  .-tiuk.'  am!  ,:oiI,  Thi.--  la 


more    convenient    than    burying    the 
apples    in    the   ground.     All    kinds   of 
root  crops  may  be  kept  in  this  "bar- 
rel cellar."                  s.  w.  Fletcher. 
O 

Farm  Outlook  Material 

(Continued  from  page  .5.) 
that  are  undersized,  weak,  or  off  color 
in  any  way  should  be  disposed  of. 

The  ptillets  then  should  be  fed  a 
gt^od  ration,  both  mash  and  scratch 
grains.  Feed  and  water  should  be  at- 
tended to  regularly,  as  poultry  re- 
spond to  regularity  as  well  as  any 
i.ther  class  of  livestock. 

The  chicks  should  be  hatched  early 
.'^o  that  they  will  come  into  egg  pro- 
duction shortly  after  having  been  put 
into  the  laying  house.  This  insures 
good  production  during  the  period  of 
highest  prices  of  eggs. 

Culling  should  be  practiced  at  reg- 
ular intervals  of  about  two  weeks 
from  April  until  October.  This  re- 
moves the  non-laying  hen  very  soon 
after  she  stops  laying,  thereby  pre- 
venting her  eating  the  price  of  .sevei- 
al  dozens  of  eggs  in  feed  when  she 
is  giving  back  nothing  in  return.  By 
f<>llf)Wing  these  and  other  good  man- 
agement practices,  the  number  of 
eggs  per  hen  will  be  increased  and 
the  cost  per  hen  and  per  dozen  of 
eggs  will  be  reduced.  If,  then,  the 
priie  of  epgs  and  poultry  is  low  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  period  without  losing  any  money, 
even  though  he  may  not  make  veiy 
much,  but  also  will  be  in  a  position 
when  the  prospects  brighten  to  con- 
tinue producing  at  a  lower  cost  and 
make  more  net  Income. 

I  am  not  meaning  from  all  the 
above  di.sru.s.««ion  to  point  out  that 
farmers  should  practice  good  man- 
agement only  in  times  of  poor  out- 
look loitorts,  but  to  use  gooil  man- 
agement practit  ts  at  all  times.  When 
the  outlook  is  not  bright  he  should  be 
more  ctreful  of  the  little  detail,;  that 
help  to  reduce  costs,  and  when  tli- 
margin  between  cost  and  price  widens 
he  will  b  •  i'l  £1  position  to  lean  tli-» 
h!i.\-...i. 
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OULTRY 

^ " — ^^EM 

Start  this  month  and  get  all 
7  Secrets  of  greater  poultry 
profits.  Learn  how  to  have 
more  eggs  when  eggs  are  high. 
est.  Enjoy  Wyckoff 's  "to  the 
point"  articles — sound  to  the 
core — because  he  first  proves 
out  every  suggestion  he 
ihakes.  Find  out  how  to  save 
on  feeds.  Find  out  how  to  I 
get  better  prices. 

7  months'  trial  with  the  7  free 
profit  secrets — only  10c  Fill 
in  and  mail  coupon  now— 
your  subscription  will  start! 
at  once!  Send  today! 


The  Poultry  Item, 
SeUersville,  701,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  10c.    Send  me  Poultrj'  Item 
with  the  seven  "Secrets"  articles. 


Name 


Address 


TEACREB:  "Johnny,  delliic  EF- 
FI.SH-K.\CY'." 

JOHNNY  FA&KEB:  "EF-FISH- 
ENCY?  Why  that's  the  effect 
.s;TRUVENS  fish  MEAI.  ha.^  on 
Hog,  Poultry,  and  Cattle  Kt-ed.^. 
Makes  'em  Rive  more  prullt.  bol- 
ter stock,  lower  final  feeding  lost." 

TEACHES:      "RiKht,     Johnny'     Ee 
•«iiie    you    always    a.5k    for    i!    I"- 
name,      and      pet      \itir     lui^riHy 
Worth." 


5TPUVENS 
FISH  MEALt 


WRITE  TODAY 

.S;iiiipli>!<    and    Booklet:     "Cait     ^iil 

Feeding   of   Poultry,   Hogs,   and 

Cattle"  free. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-116.H.  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


"Peerless**  Fodder  Shredder  I 

If  you  have  3  II.  P. 
cntline  you  can  run 
this  14-inch  ma- 
chine succ.-ssfullv. 
Will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year's  use. 
Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops. 

Writa  for  price  anJ  catalot 

A.  M.  Dellinger,  723  N.  Prince  SL,  Lancasttr.J'i.  I 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chick*  | 

Winu-    Wvandottes.    Wlilte    Ril--    »:cJ  "»■', 
I'd   II.Hk.v    Write  for  fall  &   v\,  i.r  ;rlT«  L 

llat.-li,^<    Mivkly    'ho    >ear   r.'ili.l     1 '•    !"' I 

dt  !ut'r\      kU.ilKirrt'ii.     IV-staC''     ;    i  l 

JA8.    E,    ULSH.    Box  P.   Beorr  Surinr.  P>> 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Barred    n<>oli«    .   '^ '"*'"■'    I 
lle.ry    Ml».d    .     MM)"'.-!"' 
.Mtlaellie    l'r:re»    '  "    ;'.  *,'i 
n.ek  n|,l  dileks        'Ol'   '' 
t.,.--    paid.    liiii'V    1.  •  ■"■" 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Beaver  Springs,  P*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

are  siiort-cuts  to  fimlii.i;  <n:i 
truths.  The  truths  about  i\  cry- 
thing  you  want  to  buy.  Tin  names 
in  advertisements  are  n:iints  oi 
•solid  reputation.  The  labile  '" 
advcrti.^seinents  are  synilxils  of 
satisfaction.  It  pays  to  rciii  the 
advertiscmonts,  for  then  .V'5'< 
know  what  is  good.  Tlic  !""o<l- 
ucts  they  tell  you  .ihout  nrc  I'l- 
ini?  l)otit,'lit.  tested  ton-' "'tly. 
The  f.ic-t  that  Ihey'rc  fti'l  '"'"5 
advertised  is  alone  pr<"'f  '  '  •''*'■' 
worth. 
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What"Pinchotism"  Means 

When  Gifford  Pinchot  became  Governor  he  found 
the  State  burdened  with  an  appropriation  liability 
of  nearly  $32,000,000  with  only  $31,000  in  the 
General  Fund  to  meet  it.  At  the  end  of  his  Admin- 
istration he  left  a  balance  in  the  State  Treasury 
of  over  $20,000,000  -   -  millions  above  all  liabilities. 


During  Pinchot^s  Administration:^^ 

85%  of  the  State's  income  went  back  to  the 
people  in  good  roads  and  appropriations  for 
their  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 

Enactment  of  the  Administrative  Code  com- 
pletely reorganized  the  State  Government  and 
assembled  more  than  100  independent  spend- 
ing agencies  under  18  departments  and  3 
independent  Commissions. 

The  Budget  was  established,  paving  the  way 
for  adequate  financial  control. 

2372  miles  of  good  road  were  constructed,  and 
nearly  $200,000,000  was  expended  upon  State 
road  work  without  a  breath  of  scandal. 

The  Department  of  Publiclnstruction  handled 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars  on  the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  at  S%  less 
cost  of  administration  than  during  the  pre- 


ceding 4  years,  while  the  State's  contributions 
to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  poorer  districts 
were  increased  50%  to  75%. 

Nearly  $800,000,000  of  questionable  or  fraud- 
ulent securities  were  shut  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

• 

More  progress  was  made  toward  the  purificat- 
ion of  streams  than  in  the  entire  previous 
history  of  the  State,  and  agreements  were 
entered  into  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  prevent  stream 
pollution. 

Many  of  our  best  laws  were  enacted  in  pro- 
tection of  our  dairymen,  our  farmers  and  the 
food  supply  of  our  people,  and  in  safeguarding 
the  workers  in  our  industries.  Likewise,  broad  - 
ening  amendments  were  made  to  our  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  other  labor  legislation. 


Those  are  but  examples.  A  Governor  who  thus  devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  State 
and  its  people,  is  cordially  hated  by  those  few  large  corporations  which  gouge  the  public  with 
extortionate  rates,  or  have  looked  to  professionalized  politics  for  special  privileges.  These  are 
the  interests  now  picturing  Mr.  Pinchot  as  an  enemy  of  all  business  and  a  menace  to  investments, 
because  he  promises  to  correct  such  dishonesties. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  four  years  in  office,  his  accomplishments  in  spite  of  financial 
handicap,  and  his  plain  statements  in  this  campaign,  refute  that  libel.  In 
the  Primary  the  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania  nominated  him  as  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  The  staunch  Republicanism  of  this  State,  as  well 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  citizens,  demand  that 
you  elect  him  and  all  the  other  Republican  nominees. 

To  do  so— 

Vote  the  Straight   Republican   Ticket 

For  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Philip  H.  Dewey 

For  Superior  Court 
Judge  William  B.  Linn 
Judge  Jamesj  B.  Drew 


For  U.  S.  Senator 
James  J.  Davis 


For  Governor,  GifTord  Pinchot 
For  Lt.  Governor,  Edward  C.  Shannon 


For  Supreme  Court 
Judge  George  W.  Maxey 


Republican  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 


(Advertisement! 
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The  Ovel  Gets  Married 

An  Indian  Legend  Retold 

A  WOMAN  of  the  Cherokee  tribe 
had  a  beautiful  daughter.  Tall 
she  was,  straight  as  an  arrow,  light 
f)f  foot,  and  merry  of  eye.  Many  young 
braves  came  wooing.  They  brought 
gifts  of  wild  fruit,  com,  or  even  wild 
flowers  for  her  hair. 

But  her  mother  had  trained  her 
caiefully. 

"Marry  no  one  but  a  great  hunter, 
my  child,"  said  she.  "Then  there  will 
always  be  meat  in  the  lodge." 

So  one  by  one  the  young  men  left 
with  drooping  heads. 

The  Owl,  hearing  tales  of  her  beau- 
ty, assumed  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
young  man  and  went  to  pay  his  re- 
spert.s.  He  was  so  smitten  that  he 
immediately  proposed  marriage. 

"I  shall  marry  only  a  great  hunt- 
er,"  the  maiden  assured  him. 

"Then  I  am  the  happiest  of  men .' 
replied  the  Owl,  "for  in  hunting  I  ex- 
cel." 

Very  well  satisfied  the  mother  made 
them  a  wedding  and  the  next  d^y  the 
bridegroom  was  sent  out  to  hunt. 

He  returned  at  evening  with  noth- 
ing but  a  small,  worthless  piece  of 
meat  that  the  heavily  laden  hunters 
had  cast  aside. 

His  wife  and  her  mother  were  ir.uch 
astoni.shed  and  began  to  question  him. 

He  made  up  a  great  tale  about  the 
misfortunes  of  the  day.  But  he  said 
that  tomorrow  he  would  go  fishing 
and  they  would  see  the  fine  string  he 
would  bring  home. 

Next  evening  he  arrived  with  noth- 
ing but  a  minnow. 

The  mother  advised  her  daughter 
to  quietly  follow  him   the  third  day. 

She  slipped  down  the  path  after 
him,  noiseless  as  a  shadow.  Aa  thty 
leached  the  water,  she  almost  fainted 
as  she  saw  her  husband  change  into 
a  great  owl  and  fly  up  into  a  tree. 
He-f  he  sat  watching  the  hawks  and 
ragles  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
'Irop  a  fish  for  him  to  take  hc^nie. 

In  the  evening  when  he  wen!  hirie 
Ip-?  told  his  wife  that  an  owl  had  driv- 
I ;»  his  game  away. 

"You  are  the  owl."  exclaimed  th? 
'lisappointed  girl.  "Leave  my  house 
forever."  and  she  drove  him  out"  of 
I  he   village. 

The  owl  flew  away  to  hi.s  tree  and 
mopsd    and    moped    until    he    bt-carne 
the  melancholy  bird  we  know  to  this 
day.                         Florence  C.  Hchel. 
O — --  - 

Our  Poets  Tell  of  Fall 

THK    f(ill(.wjn>f    prize    poems    uprc    sub- 
iiiilted    in   our   rercnt   contest: 

The    leaves   are    turning   red    and    gold 
And   some  are   falling  down, 
ll    seem."  to   me   they're   playing  tag, 
And   jumping  all  around. 

A   little  It'af  jii.xt   tolil  me 
Why    they   are   so    gay^ 
They're   going   to   give   a   party. 
When   do  you   think?    To<layl 

The    .squirrels    are    all    invited. 
And    all    the    pumpkin:*    too. 
And   maybe  if  you  ask  them. 
You    can    be    invited    too. 
Pennsylvania.  Marnaret  HothenberKer 

*     •     * 

DIggin'    up   potatoe.i. 

Storin'    them    away; 

Cuttin'.    hu.ukin'    yollow    n.rn 

To    fatten   all   the   pork. 

Oarryin'    rrook-iio<  k    immpki'i.s    in 

.lust     before     the    cold,     black     frost 

That'?   Fall,    the   best   iiart 

Of  the   whole   year   round. 

Carvin'    funny   faces   nn 
A   pumpkin,    round    ."nd    hollow. 
Shinin',    big,    red    apple.-" 
To   ejit    ,it    reccMH    time. 
Htudyin".    learnln'    pieces,    too 
For    Halloween    at    school. 
That's    Fall,    the    best    part 
Of    the    whole    year    round. 

Helpin'    with   the   niany   tasks 

At   the  old   country   home. 


Young  People 


Historical  Contest 

TWO  additional  lists  will  appear  after  this  one  before  the  proper 
time  to  send  them  back  to  this  office.  Each  week  clip  the  coupon, 
answer  the  questions  and  put  them  away  carefully  until  the  final  list 
appears. 

Then— write  a  short  article  on  "Why  I'm  Glad  to  be  an  American. 
There  will  be  six  splendid  prizes  — three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls. 
They  are  out  of  the  ordinary  tmd  certainly  will  be  worth  working  for. 
Here  they  are: 

First  prize  for  boys.     Football  of  cowhide  split,  fully  lined,  complete 
with  valve  key,  lacing  needle  and  pump. 

First  prize  for  girls.   -String  of  pearl  beads. 

Second  prize  for  boys.-  Cowhide  split  football  without  pump. 

Second  prize  for  girls.     Pin  set  with  brilliants. 

Third  prizes  for  both  boys  and  girls.-   Books. 

List    No.    2 

1.     Who  wa*  the  first  woman  elected   to  the  Congress  of  the   United 
states? 


2.     Where  in   thi.s  country  did  women  fifst  vote? 


3.     How   many  women  have  been  governors   of  state? 


4.     Name   them. 


5.     When  did  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  become  a  part  of  the 
United   States   Constitution. 


6.  To  what   country  did   Alaska   formerly  belong? 

7:  What  did  the  United  States  pay  for  it? 

8.  Oive  the  date  of  the  purchase. 

9.  When  was  the  first  actual  airplane  flight   made? 
10.  Where  was   it   made   and   by   whom? 


Keep   this    list    until    the   final   list    appears. 


Twine  Holder  from  Oil  Can 

HERE  is  a  handy  twine  holder 
any  boy  can  make.  Take  a 
discarded  gasoline  or  kerosene  can 
as  nearly  the  size  of  the  ball  as  pos- 
sible, cut  out  the  bottom,  make  a 
wooden  bottom  which  just  fits  insi-ie 
the  can,  place  ball  of  twine  inside  of 
can  with  end  of  twine  through  spoat, 
and  then  fasten  wood  bottom  aa  high 
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in  can  as  possible,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

This  is  mouse  and  wate'  proof, 
never  gets  tangled  even  if  rolled 
around,  and  is  easy  to  hang  up  or 
set  wherever  convenient.  By  fasten- 
ing the  bottom  in  place  with  three 
small  screws,  it  requires  only  a  few 
minutes  to  put  in  a  fresh  ball. 

I.  W,  D. 


OUR    AKTISTS*    HOMES 

THE  pictures  at  the  top  of  the 
page  are  views  of  the  homes 
where  two  of  our  readers  live.  The 
one  showing  the  house,  bam  and  silo 
was  drawn  by  Grace  Henry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  other  is  the  home 
of  Broaddus  Butcher  whose  name  you 
have  seen  quite  often  on  "our '  page. 


.'imiiin',    learnln'    more    each    day. 
At   our   Country   school. 
I'layin',    earnln".    always    tryin". 
To  do  my  very  best 
In   Fall   and   all    the   tune 
Of  the   whole   year   through. 
Pennsylvania.  George  Steele. 


October's    breath    upon    the    hills! 

October    in    the    wood: 
October    where    the    on  hard    tree.^ 

Bend   with    their   weight   of   good. 

October  bending  down 'Jo  say 
Grace    unto    Autimin's    God: 

October  lightly  treading  now 
The    brown    and    patient    sod. 

0<  tober's    friend.--'    to    greet    him    aye 
With    gladness,    like    myself: 

Oi'tobgr    winds    to    bid    us    place 
Our    bo<iks   upon    the   shelf. 

October's   carols,    like    his    gold. 
Across    the   cornfleld.«    blown : 
October,    which    of    all    the   months 
I    cherish   as   my    own. 
New   Jersey.  Charlotte    Davis. 


Leave.-"  are   turning  gold  and  crimson. 

And   the  air   is  frostily  sharp. 
Farmers    are    gathering    in    their    harvest. 

Working  away   'till   almost    dark. 

The   llrst   cheerful   tire   is  blazing 

.So   merrily   on    the   hearth. 
We    draw   our   comfy   chairs   up   closer 

And    laugh    happily    In    our    mirth. 

Fall  is  hfre.  the  glorious  season, 
When    the    year    is   In    its   prime. 

We  are  happy,  brisk  and  merry 
In   the   crisp,   cool   autumn   time. 

West    Virginia.  Vivian    Slants. 


<iIoiious    Fall    i.«    lii»re    again 
Bringing    Joyful    weather. 
Turning    leaves    to    brilliant    hues. 
That    blend   .so   well    together. 

And  then   Fall   liiings  the  harvest   time. 
And   alHo   football   season: 
Why   shouldn't    I    like   groii<l   old   Fall? 
<'an   you   give  me  a   rea.jon? 

In   .Summer,    Spiing   and   Winter. 
Im   not   wttisfled   at   all: 
But.    oh,    I    get    .«o    happy. 
When  Himinier  turns   to   Fail 
Pennsylvania.  Gerald    Fisher 


Little  Folks^  Corner 


We  Tell  About  Our  Pets 

The  Story  of  Hoppl 

MY  pet  Is  a  toad  which  1  call  Hoppl. 
One  day  when  in  the  cellar  I  saw  a 
nice  big  fat  to-id.  I  talked  to  him.  then 
went  away  and  every  lime  I  went  in  the 
cellar  I  would  look  for  him  ami  call 
■Hoppl."  Soon  he  learned  to  know  I 
would  not  hurt  him.  Now  he  conie.s  at 
mv  call.  I  often  .see  him  catch  flies.  He 
sits  very  still  until  the  fly  or  bug  geta 
clo.«e,  then  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  and 
they  just  seem  to  he  drawn  into  It.  We 
are  afraid  our  cat  will  catch  him  some 
d.iy  for  she  looks  longingly  at  him.  We 
."cold  her  but  some  day  we  may  not  be 
there  to  wwe  Hoppl.         Paul  S.  Painter. 

*  *      • 
Chippy's  Happy   Says 

Chippy  was  a  little  pet  squirrel  which  a 
woman  gave  to  me  for  a  pet.  I  put  him  In 
a  wire  cage  but  this  was  not  like  the  free- 
dom of  the  forest  and  woods.  I  fed  him 
nuts  and  berries  and  he  would  sit  on  my 
lap  for  hour.s.  But  one  day  the  cage  door 
was  left  open;  he  ventured  out  through 
the  hall.  Into  the  garden  and  then  a  cat 
pounced  on  him  and  that  was  the  end  of 
poor  Chipjiy.  .So  I  had  him  stuffed  and 
he  is  holding  a  nut  In  his  little  paws  that 
he  can  never  crack.        Israel  S.  Kengost. 

*  *     « 
"Bum" 

One  day  In  .July  I  saw  a  small  kitten 
beliind  onr  barn.  He  was  among  the 
chicken  hou.ses.  We  thought  he  caught 
the  ihlckens  btjt  he  didn't.  He  was  in  a 
Held  of  wheat  and  seemed  very  wild.  1 
tried  to  catih  him  but  couliln't.  I  waited 
in  the  wheat  for  him  to  come  close  to  me. 
Finally  I  saw  lilin  coming  ami  he  diilnt 
see  me.  When  I  caught  b-^d  of  his  tail  he 
SJiid  ■  Mee-ow"  but  I  didn't  li-t  go.  I 
brought  him  to  the  house  and  gave  him 
.-tome  milk.  .Soon  he  got  very  lame  and 
now  is  a  great  pet.  He  will  put  bis  paw; 
around  my  neck  nr-  tbough  he  really  liked 
me.  We  ^all  him  "Bum"  because  ho  (ame 
like  a  bum  begging  for  s-mieihing  to  eat. 
Mary    Ellen    .Shetlcr. 

*  »      » 

My  Cow  "Nancy" 

Among   my   father's   beid    of  cattle   there 

'"   Of w    that    we   call    ".N'ancy,"     She   is 

a    yellow   and    white   cow,    but    is   .-"o    gnxall 


her    for   & 


any    one    would    almost    take 
yearling. 

When  I  come  Info  the  yard  at  nicht  .«he 

.   will    coaie    tow.irds    me   and    put    lur  ncse 

under   my    arm.     She    does    it    beiau.«e  she 

either   wants   petting   or  .something   t>  eat. 

I  feed  her  outside  and  when  I  brin? 
her  box  of  food  to  her  she  will  loiae  run- 
ning behind  me  and  almost  kmx  k  tlie  box 
from  my  arms.  She  will  follow  nie  if  .'li* 
is  not  too  busy  and  I  think  a  lot  -'f  her. 
If  you  young  readers  have  as  nii  e  a  pet 
I    know    you    will    be   happy. 

Charlotte   .-^iiv'ler. 
*     •     • 
My  Fet  Cat  and  Doff 

One  day  as  I  was  coming  homo  froin 
school  a  kitten  came  up  the  road  .«;iyins 
"Meow."  I  picked  it  up.  A  m:in  'ame 
down  the  road  who  lived  nearby.  I  asked. 
"Is  this  your  cat?"  He  said,  "No.  but  you 
can  have  It."    .So  I  brought  it  homo. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  got  a  little  doij 
which  we  named  "Fannie."  We  b.nl  not 
named  our  kitten  yet  so  my  mother  -alW 
him  "Tibby".  which  we  have  alw;ivH  ■  :ilW 
him.  The  two  played  and  romped  about 
the  room.  Tibby  would  run  and  Jmnp  "" 
a  chair  and  Fannie  would  get  bolow  Iho 
chair  and  could  not  get  Tibby.  When 
Tibby  got  a  chance  he  would  reach  down 
and  claw  Fannie  on  the  head  tbon  she 
Would  get  cross  and  would  growl  at  Tibby 
till    he    would    get   down   and    run. 

Since  they  have  got  bigger  they  tl.)  not 
play  much.  In  the  mornings  after  my 
brother  ami  sister  leave  Fannie  (liiiios  up 
to  my  room  and  my  other  sister  -  room 
and  wakens  us,  then  she  will  t  •  d"«'" 
the  .stairs   ag.iin.  William    K-.-fr. 

PRIZE    WINNEBS 
Poems   on   Lamb 

.Mildred    Ruth   Hell/.,   Anita   Han.' 
garet      Mainh.irt.      Hrirn      I.oraiiic 
Raymond    .--'tales,    Kle:inor    renno(  k 
aril    Hamilton,    H:irrild    But-Tbi,u».l! 
Lsttera  on  Onr  Pets 

The   books   have   gone   to   lhe.«e   f.  iir 

Helen  .Sniok.r,  Isabel  Barrett.  Willi""' 
I-'oster.     K!ii.ii;ene    ,Ioy. 

Prncil  l)oxes  have  been  sent  i-'  these 
boys  and  girls  who  also  sent  In  I'li'h  if 
terei7ting  .>tories' 

I'.Mil  .S,  Palmer,  Emma  Kia).-.  M-'f^' 
Ellen  .Slietler.  Alice  Fvnn.  Charb-tt''  Sn>' 
<'■  r,  Anna  M„n  .Smith.  Mvrna  Bell.  AiiniiWl 
«.;.    Wegley. 


Mnr- 

I'he?.'- 
Bern- 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 
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HERE'S 
THE  ANSWER 

to  your 
BATTERY  PROBLEMS 


PENNSYLVANIA     PARMER 

What  Our  Readers  Say 


November  i 


The  Westinghouse  PUinte  Battery — is 

a  10-ycar  solution  to  dim  light  annoy- 
ances. The  Plante  positive  plates  are 
stamped  from  sheet  lead  abnost  ,'  2-"ich 
thick,  then  grooved  in  an  unusual  way 
to  give  long  life.  Westinghouse  guaran- 
tees every  Plante  Battery  for  10  years, 
no  matter  what  type  or  size  of  Electric 
Service  Plant  is  used  with  it.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  follow  the  instructions  for 
its  application  and  care. 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this 
10-ycar  Westinghouse  Plante  Battery. 
Learn  about  its  reasonable  cost  and  the 
convenient  payment  plan  >Xestinghouse 
has  prepared  for  you.  Get  the  facts  about 
Westinghouse  Electric  Service  Plants  and 
VC'atcr  Systems,  \oo.  Mail  the  coupon 
ttxlay! 

Yhe  complete  farm  eUitrifitation  people 

W^stii^ouse 

Wratinghoust  Bfctric  ff  Mfg.  Company, 
Small  Becttic  Plant  Section, 
Eut  Pitt«bur|;h,  Pa. 

Plrue  (end  tn«,  without  obligation,  full  uifornution 
and  prices  on  (  )  Plants  Battcnea  (  )  Electnc  Service 
Planu  (     )  Water  Syttemt. 

Name 

Town R.  F.  D.  No. 

County State. 
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Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  M.  DailNGER,    Uncaster,  Pa. 
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BOOK 

ON  cahe  of  vour  oog 

A  valuable,  illiistratrd  104  page  treatise— 
basf'd  upon  ovir  ?()  yi  irs  exiierience  in 
the  treatment  and  leedinn  of  dogs. 

There  is  a  special  Glover  Nledicine  for 
most  conditions. 

Sold  by  dcalrrs  everywhere.  Should  they 
not  have  the  narticiilar  Medicine  you  need 
—obtain  it  at  'inrr  by  wriiuiK  direct  to  us. 
for  fVfp  tiotilt  iirtte 

GLOVER'S 

Imperial 

DOG    MEDICINES 

1 19  FiTth  ATcnue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  School  Question 

IN  the  August  16th  issue  my  good 
friend  W.  D.  Zinn  discusses  the 
.school  question  again.  Mr.  Zinn  and 
I  disagreed  on  this  question  a  few 
years  ago.  and  we  may  not  ag^ree 
again,  but  I  would  like  to  express 
my  views. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  econ- 
omy in  schools.  I  favor  a  county 
unit  of  taxation.  By  that  I  mean  the 
tax  levy  and  school  term  should  be 
the  same  all  over  the  county.  In 
Marshall  county  the  tax  levy  runs 
from  $1.66  to  $2.88  in  various  dis- 
tricts. Some  districts  have  nine 
months  schools,  others  eight  and  some 
may  not  have  over  six  this  coming 
term.  Is  this  fair  to  the  boys  and 
girls  and  to  the  taxpayer? 

Some  districts  have  made  a  cut  in 
teachers'  salaries,  others  haven't.  Is 
this  fair?  Cut  the  salaries  if  neces- 
sary, but  there  should  be  a  uniform 
salary  system  in  the  county. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  independent 
school  district  for  this  reason:  If  a 
family  moves  into  an  independent 
school  district  they  must  buy  a  whole 
new  set  of  text-books.  Usually  in 
moving  from  an  independent  school 
district  into  another  district  the  same 
thing  is  true.    Is  this  right? 

There  is  too  much  politics  and  not 
enough  teaching  in  our  schools  today. 

These  may  be  unpopular  state- 
ments to  make  at  this  crucial  period 
but  I  believe  in  living  and  let  live. 
In  order  for  the  farmer  to  pay  his 
taxes  there  must  be  a  reduction  in 
taxes.  The  same  is  true  of  every  one 
else.  School  boards  must  economize 
first  and  continue  to  do  so  until  a 
period  of  prosperity  reaches  us  again. 
C.   B.   AUman. 

Marshall    county,    W.    Va. 


Part-Time  Farming 

A  MAN  of  about  sixty  makes  sum- 
mer farming  profitable  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.  His  farm  was  rap- 
idly running  do^\^l  as  to  buildings  and 
fertility  while  he  was  idle  and  lonely 
in  town  following  the  death  of  his 
wife,  so  he  put  the  eighty  acres  in 
pasture,  two  fields  of  about  equal  di- 
mensions, and  reserved  the  land 
around  the  buildings  for  himself.  In 
summer  he  raises  chickens  and  has  one 
cow  which  he  uses  to  raise  four  fine 
calves,  as  he  needs  litUe  milk  for  his 
own  use.  His  noon  meals  he  gets 
with  a  neighbor's  family  and  the  rest 
he  does  for  him.self.  He  is  healthy, 
more  contented  and  the  place  Is  look- 
ing better.  He  actually  make.'?  more 
money  from  his  pasture  and  his  own 
summer  projects  with  calve.s  and 
chickens  and  eggs  and  garden  stuff 
than  he  did  with  tenants. 

Thi.-;  may  be  the  solution  for  other 
discontented  town  dwellers.  In  win- 
ter this  man  goes  back  to  to\s-n.  sell- 
ing off  his  chicken.'*,  putting  his  cow 
out  with  a  neighbor  and  closing  the 
farm  house.  The  insurance  hoM?  he- 
cauae  the  place  is  occupied  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  old  fertility 
is  coming  back.  His  boundary  fen.os 
and  one  cross  fence  are  all  that  must 
be  kept  up  and  as  he  pastures  omy 
sheep  and  young  stock  there  is  little 
wear  and  toar  on  the  fences.  But 
more  than  all  he  is  not  idle  and  dis- 
contented as  so  many  retired  farmers 
are  in  town.  H.  R. 


l.EASE  mention  P*nn*ylvAnU  l-'«r«n«r  wIm^ 
wrilini  to  our  *d«*r)lMr>.  I  hrrwani  to  krHnr  | 
jndw«w«nt   Ihfm  tolinow  th«|  you  ,,„d  |t  ,|1,  , 


Observations  onT,  B.  Tests 

THKRE  are  many  good  people  in 
our  pood  state  of  Pennsylvania— 
and  elsewhere  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  tuberculin  test  in  daii-y  herds.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  these 
doubters  are  to  be  found  among  those 
herd  owners  who  have  had  their  ani- 
mals tested  and  compared  "before  and 
after"    results. 

It  may  be  illuminating  to  make  n 
I 'riot  analy.sls  of  ovii   locent  art-a  test 


here   in    six    townships    in    Lancaster 
county. 

Four  years  ago  modified  area  tests 
were  made  in  Lancaster  and  Cole^ain 
townships.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  ani- 
mals reacted,  were  condemned  and 
slaughtered.  The  other  day  we  finish- 
ed area  tests  in  four  more  townships, 
and  included  also  the  townships  above 
mentioned,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
cow  population  of  439  in  Lancaster 
township  there  were  eight  reactors; 
and  in  Colerain  township,  with  2,184 
animals  tested,  there  were  but  11  re- 
actors, one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
against  60  per  cent  in  the  initial  test 
four  years  ago,  in  these  two  town- 
ships. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment 
further  on  these  facts  and  figures,  but 
I  merely  submit  them  for  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  those  who  arc 
"agin"  the  test."     W.  A.  McSparran. 


Memories  of  a  Hoss- 
Trader 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

We  started.  The  night  grew  very 
dark  and  we  were  far  from  home.  The 
critter  balked  for  us  at  a  grocery 
store  where  they  had  been  going  to 
market  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hotel  where  we  had  traded  the 
bay  beauty  to  the  landlord  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paragraph.  We  left  the 
lady  sorrel  at  the  grocery  and  went 
over  to  see  our  friend  the  landlord. 
We  began  broadcasting — this  is  a 
more  common  word  now — wild  oats 
and  kept  on  until  we  reached  home 
all  right  side  upland  with  a  good 
piece  of  trading  stock. 

On  one  other  occasion  a  pitprop 
maker  came  in  from  the  ridge  riding 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  iron  gray 
pony.  This  pony  had  the  points  of 
his  ears  trimmed  off  square,  his  tail 
off  square,  bis  mane  cut  close  and 
carried  distinct  harness  marks.  To 
drink  he  would  put  his  head  into  the 
water  up  to  his  cheek  bones  and  the 
feed  was  always  left  in  the  comers 
of  his  trough.  We  later  discovered 
he  had  no  tongue,  which  had  likely 
been  twitched  off  in  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  place  he  hated  and  a  black- 
smith  hated   to  see  him  coming 

A  Difference  in  Value 

We  bought  him  for  f7.50.  saddle  and 
bridle.  He  looked  like  a  worker  with 
his  distinct  harness  marks,  but  they 
bad  been  put  on  with  a  clipping  ma- 
chine. Yes,  we  hitched  him.  tied  him 
down  with  a  kicking  strap  and  were 
off.  We  started  down  grade  on  a 
worm  curve  and  the  first  bank  we 
came  to  he  balked  and  started  back- 
ward, making  good  speed.  We  got 
out  of  that  old  buggy  quicker  than 
you  can  imagine.  We  did  all  we  knew 
but  give  him  sugar  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  mixup  Shorty  sprained  Ms 
ankle,  one  wheel  was  kicked  to  pieces 
and  all  in  all  we  had  a  mess.  I  had 
the  pony  and  Shorty  to  get  back  to 
town  and  the  only  way  in  sight  w«s 
to  help  him  on  the  back  of  the  por-.. 
I  led  the  pony  with  Shorty  on  liis 
back  As  we  came  into  town  we  made 
no  presentable  appearance,  of  couise. 
and  as  we  passed  an  old  soldier  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  he  said  he  thought 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
fought  nearly  forty  years  before. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that 
in  all  my  trading  I  never  told  "a  man 
a  lie.  If  I  traded  with  a  man  and 
gave  him  a  dangerous  horse  I  warn- 
ed him.  In  trading  we  must  never 
begin  to  enumerate  the  blemishes  we 
see  on  the  other  fellow's  horse,  or 
the  habits  displayed  in  tixe  white  of 
his  eye.  The  owner  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  his  own  horse.  It  is  but  a 
matter  of  the  difference  in  value  of 
the  animals.  If  you  are  a  good  sjort 
Rsk  questions  and  answer  them  after 
thf  trade  is  made 
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ThaLllMral  Party  Candidatt| 

For  Governor 

BY  force  of  Hheer  merit  and  abil-l 
ity,  of  straightforwardness  andl 
Nimplirity,  John  M.  Hemphill  d 
capturing  multitudes  of  open-mindedj 
men  and  women.  On  the  platform,! 
over  the  radio,  in  all  unbiased  new!fl 
papers,  he  has  come  to  b<^  known  tol 
millions  of  Pennsylvanlanx  as  a  Ken-r 
ial,  warm-heart«'d  human  being;,  asl 
well  as  a  r4indidate  who  is  independ-f 
ent,  liberal,  able,  fearless. 

From  life-long  residence  and  a  heri-l 
tage  of  hundreds  of  year<!,  John  M.| 
Hemphill  KNOWS  Pennsylvania— thel 
spirit,  tradition,  problems,  and  need«| 
of  the  Kejhtone  State.  Years  at  thcl 
bar  have  brought  him  a  knowlcd^  of| 
government  and  constitutional  Um 
that  tit  him  to  grapple  with  tfao 
problems.  I'nder  the  fiery  test  of  mrj 
he  has  proved  his  stout  heart. 

In  notifying  Republican  State  Chair 
man  Martin  only  last  Saturday,  Oct* 
l>er  35th,  that  he  would  not  Kiippori 
Oifford  PInchot.  Asa  B.  Martin.  for{ 
fourt4>en  consecutive  years  lU-publica 
Count>-  Chairman  of  Pike,  l*lncbot'«| 
home  county,  said: 

"Some  years  ago  Mr.  Oifford  PInchotJ 
for  reasonH  he^t  knowTi  to  hini.self^ 
became  technically  a  resident  here  ii 
Pike  County.  We  know  him  well- 
Others  may  have  forgott«'n  his  pasl^ 
record.  ^>  have  not.  He  has  no  In-^ 
tercst  In  his  neighlrars  except  wbon-| 
ever  he  decides  to  run  for  office. 

".\s  lu'tv^tH-n  two  men,  neither  eft 
whom  is  a  R^'publican.  I  prefer  MrJ 
Hemphill.  The  latter  is  at  lea^t  abovc^ 
board  in  his  politica.  He  is  a  dlstln-^ 
gulNhed  lawyer.  He  belonjrs  to  th:itf 
fine  new  generation  of  Amcri(  ;ins  uh(j 
have  come  forward  to  assume  piiWiij 
bMrdeim.  He  is  sound  and  sensible.  Hff 
Ih  a  IVnnsylvanian  whose  fainll.v  an^ 
forefathers  have  lived  and  worked  in 
Chester  County  for  more  than  t^va 
hundred  years."  Like  his  for(falh(r<i,j 
he  earns  his  living  and  th<  rcby  "UP 
port*,  his  wife  and  children. 

"IJKe    Koosevelt    he    proved,    brynn" 
pcradventure  of  a  doubt,  his  unsclli*'' 
devotion   and   patriotism  to  his  stal*" 
and  nation  by  volunteer  service  »*  'H 
romhat    soldier    in    the    forefront   nj 
Nome   of    the    most   deadly    battles  •''1 
our  country's  histoiy. 
"1  do  not  believe  that  such  .i  man  f* 
now  or  ever  will  be  the  tool  <)f  Phlln-I 
delphia    poiittrlans   nor  of  any  «""'''l 
single  element  of  our  conin«'nw<"a'"' 
to  the  detriment  of  other  elmipnts. 
"I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Hemphill." 

The  I^lNTal  Party  of  Penns.vlvanhil 
known  of  no  better  way  to  make  .'I'h"! 
M.  Hemphill.  Its  candidate,  known  <  '■ 
the   farmers   of  tills  state   than  in'" 

LIBERAL  PARTY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles  Dorrance.  Chairman 
(  \dvcrHsoii)<'nti 
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hallot  lihe  this 
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REPUBLICANS,  yau  nrill  not  lame  yonx- 
t^Atrty  statns  hy  voting  tor  Hetnphill  tor  Governor*  Under 
the  Iajv  yon  can  Mnarh  yonr  hallot  in  the  RepnhlicAn  IParty 
colmtnn  and  stiso  vote  ior  Mt,  Hemphill  ior  Governor,  thna 
voting  ior  all  Repnhlican  candidates  except  Mr*  JPinchot* 

Here  is  the  la-wt 

**If  he  desires  to  vote  for  every  candidate  of  a  political  partj',  he  may  make  a 
cro8s>niark  in  the  appropriate  square,  opposite  the  name  of  the  party  of  his  choice, 
in  the  straight  party  column  on  the  left  of  the  ballot,  and  every  such  cross* 
mark  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  for  every  candidate  for  the  party  so  marked: 

''Provided:  That  the  voter  may  make  a  cross-mark  in  the  appropriate  square, 
opposite  the  name  of  the  party  of  his  choice,  in  the  straight  party  column  on 
the  left  of  ballot,  and  may  also  make  a  cross-mark  in  the  square  to  the  right  of 
any  individual  candidate  whom  he  favor;*.  In  such  cases  his  vote  shall  be  counted 
for  all  the  candidates  of  the  party  in  whose  straight  party  column  on  the  left  of 
the  ballots  he  placed  such  cross-mark,  except  for  those  offices  for  which  he 
has  indicated  his  choice  by  marking  in  the  square  to  the  right  of  individual  candi- 
dates, and  his  vote  shall  be  counted  for  such  individual  candidates  w  hich  he  has  thus 
l^articularly  niarketl,  notMithstaiidiiig  the  fact  that  he  made  a  mark  in  the 
straight  party  column  on  the  left  of  the  ballot.^* 

ACT  1919,  SIC  1,  P.  L.  829 


THE  EYES  OF  THE  NATION  ARE  ON  PENNSYLVANIA 


OHN    M«    HEMPHILL 


thriving 


»n  M.  Hemphill  left  a 
Jpfaciicc  to  join  Company  K,47tli 
aniry.  Fourth  Regular  Division. 
-Has  made  a  Captain  in  action  in 
'"ce  >vliere  he  made  an  enviable 
Puiali(»ii. 


Next  Tuesday  the  citizenry  of  Pennsylvania  will 
so  to  the  pulls  to  elect  State  and  National  officers. 
For  Governor  of  this  commouwealth  there  are 
two  candidates,  neither  of  whom  is  a  Kepuhliean. 

On  the  one  si«le  is  Giflford  Pinehot.  not  an  active 
Republican,  whose  record  shows  him  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  Republican  party:  whose  campaign 
utterances  show  nini  to  be  a  menace  to  hu!«iness 
and  employment,  an  economic  demagogue  and 
a  prodigious  promiser. 


On  the  other  side  is  John  >L  Hemphill  whose 
forebears  lived  in  this  state  for  225  years:  a 
lawyer  of  high  attainments,  with  unquestioned 
attributes  of  able  !itatesman«liip:  who«e  valor  on 
the  fields  of  France  awakened  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  .American  .Vruiy. 

Ho  you  want  the  unsafe  doctrines  of  Pinehot  at 
a  critical  lime  for  all  wage  earners  or  the  safe, 
sound  doctrines  of  a  man  whom  all  Republicans 
can  support  with  pride  in  duty  well  done. 


rECTION    DAy*«  Tuesday,  NovcMnber  4th  ••  Be  Sure   ta    Vote  I 

LIBERAL   PARTT    ot   PENNSYLVANIA,  CHARLES  DORRANCE,  Chmirm^tn 
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COWS 

ration  with  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  in  it  is  as  beneficial 
as  a  «lay  on  Spring  Pastures,  it 
invrfasfs  milk  pmtlue- 
Hon  unit  adttM  to  i§tnir 
ttttily  profits.  Dried  Mo- 
lasses Beet  Pulp  is  the  great 
vegetable  milk  producing  feed 
— allthesugarbeetafterextrac- 
tion  of  the  sugar —  then  dried 
and^  packed  in  sacks  for  con- 
venient handling — you  get  the 
nourishing,  health  building 
part  that  tones  up  the  cow's 
system. 

Feed  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp 
Cut  down  on  some  of  the  heavy 
heating  grains  in  your  ration 
and  substitute  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  Itiaroollng.pal- 
atahl**,  laxutlP(p.  It  pre- 
vents the  bad  effects  of  hea^-y 
feeding  as  it  lightens  the  ration, 
aids  digestion  —  no  feed  is 
wasted. 

Widely  Used 
Most  dairymen  knowthe  matdi- 
less  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  It  is  widely  used— 
now  it  is  available  at  low  prices. 
_^  But  remember   the  de- 

^ML         mand^by  dairymen  who 

f-^^^^  know  its  value  is  large  so 
see  yc»ur  dealer  and 
orilvr  vnrlfi  to  avoid 
disappoiutmeutur  delay. 


Jt'rUf  fnr  trff  hnnklft 
"t'rutitable  t-'o«aino'* 

THE   LARROWE 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  P.  F.  3 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer. 


Production  is 
Increased 

MR, J.  S  CAMPBr-LI..  Jr..  owni  the  Cletr. 
view  l«rm  at  Uuiler.  I'cnna.  A  farm  thil  ii 
naiionally  knnwn  anionit  Jersey  breeder*.  It  is  the 
home  o(  Volunleer'*  UrcamiDg  Sam  and  many 
other  Doled  cattle. 

The  aplendid  hif  dairy  barn  is  Ney  equipped 
throuChoiit— Dtalls,  water  howls,  litter  carriers  and 
pens.  Ney  cnnioccrs  designed  all  the  cquipmenl. 

.'^"!|  •'5"  '»  "hnl  Mr.  Campbell  aays  about  it: 
Ihe  Ney  equipment  has  been  installed  loni 
eooulh  to  demonstrate  the  (act  that  coiv»  are  more 
easily  maintained  in  proper  physical  condilioo 
than  before,  and  it  naturally  follow)  that  milk  pro- 
duction 18  increased." 

The  NtY  Manufacturing  Co 

Eilahlhktd  tS79  ■    .  Canton.  Oht, 


COW 

coNvcMrr 


•  <r>>^~^..   w 


NEY  .MFG.  CO..  Canton.  Ohio 

I'lease  send  mc,  without  charge, 
a  copy  of  "Co>v  Comfort." 

i i  Check  licrc  if  \.iu  w(«nt  ■ 

copy  bf  catalog  Nn.  I.Stl 
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By  L.  W.  LIGHTY 


THERE  is  dissatisfaction  about 
the  milk  test.s  varying,  and  yet 
this  condition  is  natural.  As 
long  as  the  variation  is  upward  the 
seller  is  satisfied,  but  when  the  vari- 
ation is  the  other  way  the  patron 
says,  "I  have  the  same  cows  and  feed 
the  same.  Why  should  the  test  not 
be  the  same?" 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  reasons 
why  the  test  varies  from  time  to 
time.  Because  the  feed  is  the  same 
the  milk  need  not  of  necessity  be  the 
same,  though  a  radical  change  of  feed 
does  affect  the  test.  Almost  every 
one  knows  the  last  milk  or  strippings 
are  much  richer  in  butterfat  than  the 
bulk  of  the  milk.  Several  hurried 
milkings  with  little  or  no  strippings 
would  change  the  test.  At  the  same 
time  the  hurried  milker  is  impatient 
and  soon  the  cow  is  nervous,  and  that 
means  a  lower  test.  You  A'ant  to  start 
early  on  the  trip  or  come  home  late 
and  the  milking  period  is  irregular, 
and  that  surely  has  an  effect  on  the 
test.  Possibly  a  few  cows  come  fresh 
and  are  in  good  Hush.  The  milk  they 
give  is  above  their  average  in  fat  for 
a  little  while,  but  soon  the  excess  fat 
is  milked  down  and  the  test  is  low- 
ered. Extremes  in  temperature  have 
an  effect. 

A  cow  may  not  be  sick,  but  she  is 
out  of  condition  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing that  causes  a  variation.  Often 
there  is  a  variation  and  you  search 
in  vain  for  the  cause  thereof.  I  have 
noted  such  a  condition  often.  Some- 
times a  few  days  later  the  cause  was 
made  clear  in  the  condition  of  the 
cow,  but  often  I  never  learned  why 
the  variation.  But  I  repeat  it  is  nat- 
ural for  the  milk  of  an  individual  cow 
or  of  the  herd  to  vary  from  time  to 
time.  Slovenly  and  careless  taking  of 
the  sample  or  improper  care  of  the 
sample  or  careless  testing  all  may 
also  account  for  the  variation  that 
the  milk  seller  complains  about. 

Kepairing   Pastures 

By  all  odd.s  the  best  time  for  this 
work  is  late  in  the  fall,  during  the 
winter  and  early  in  the  spring.  Stable 
manure  applied  during  the  fall  and 
winter  work.s  wonders  in  pepping  up 
the  blucgrass  and  making  the  white 
clover  mat  and  yield. 

A  prominent  Lancaster  county 
dairyman  whom  I  visited  often  made 
a  rule  to  cover  a  fourth  of  his  per- 
manent pa.sture  with  stable  manure 
annually.  Thus  every  four  years  the 
whole  was  covered.  I  never  looked 
at  his  pasture  but  it  kept  ahead  of 
the  grazing  cattle  and  his  dairying 
was  profitable.  In  August  he  would 
run  the  mower  over  the  pasture  and 
cut  down  any  trash  and  the  tufts  of 
old  grass  and  then  the  manuring 
started. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  say  you  can- 
not spare  the  manure  because  you 
have  to  put  it  on  the  wheat  ground 
when  that  grain  was  .sold  by  the 
farmers  as  October  came  in  at  6.5c 
a  bushel  in  the  city  markets  of  York. 
Then  it  had  to  be  first-class  wheat  or 
it  brought  les.s.  In  the  late  eighties 
I  sold  wheat  for  60c  a  bushel,  and 
that  was  the  wor.st  in  sixty  years.  No 
man  in  the  East  can  grow  wheat  to 
.sell  at  C5c  a  bushel.  Our  pasture 
gra.sscs  have  made  us  a  little  money. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  foster  the  de- 
partment that  helps  us  to  make  a 
living. 

The  application  of  superphosphate 
(acid  pho.sphate)  with  the  maniue 
also  pays  well  on  about  all  .soil.s,  as 
the  bluoj^ra!-^  is  in  need  of  this  pkint 
fdod  and  th<*  stable  manure  is  de- 
fkicnt  in  it.  Six  to  eight  spreader 
Irad.s  of  manure  and  two  to  three 
lum(lie<l  pounds  of  .sujierphosphate  to 
the  acre  will  give  line  results  next 
soasoii  iif.  wrll  as  ;i  tiumber  of  sea- 
sons following. 

Lime  i;^  al.so  impoitnnt  to  keep  the 
blm  pia-.-.  in  go'tl  hi  :ut.  Ttie  limo 
.'■boul'l   Hot    be   apijliod   with   the   ma- 


nure but  the  season  following  or  the 
season  before. 

If  the  pasture  has  been  neglected  a 
long  while  and  there  are  thin  or  bare 
spots  sow  grass  seed  before  applying 
the  manure  and  it  will  thicken  up 
splendidly. 

If  any  foul  trash  springs  up  destroy 
it  before  applying  the  manure  so  the 
grass  has  the  space  and  plant  food. 

Nurse  your  permanent  pasture,  as 
the  cattle  harvest  and  store  the  crop 
at  no  cost  to  you  and  you  will  have 
same  profit  on  your  investment. 
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Unprofitable  Production 

By  E.  J.  PERKY 

THE  influence  of  unprofitable 
milk  production  on  the  amount 
of  surplus  dairy  products  is 
apparent  to  those  who  will  study  rec- 
ords dealing  with  the  problem.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  surplus  due  large- 
ly to  under  consumption,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  increasing  attention  be 
given  to  this  subject.  Below  are  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  dairy  cows  of  varying 
abilities  in  New  Jersey.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  production  records 
and  feed  costs  of  6,000  cows  in  16 
herd  improvement  associations.  The 
price  of  75  cents  per  pound  of  fat  was 
used  since  this  is  the  approximate 
average  price  now  prevailing  in  the 
state.  This  is  equivalent  to  $2.63  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  testing  3.5  per 
cent  fat  and  $3  per  100  pounds  for 
four  per  cent  milk. 

A  most  important  present  day 
question  which  every  dairyman  should 
be  able  to  answer  is,  "How  many  cows 
do  I  milk  to  earn  an  annual  return  of 
$2,000  over  feed  cost?"  The  follow- 
ing data  are  favorable  to  the  high 
producer  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomics and   marketing: 
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It  is  at  once  noted  that  it  costs  rela- 
tively less  to  feed  the  high  producers 
than  the  low  ones.  The  400-pound 
herds  eat  only  46  per  cent  more  feed 
than  the  200-pound  herds  but  return 
208  per  cent  more  profit  and  put  on 
the  market  54  per  cent  less  of  the 
product.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  United 
States  is  still  less  than  200  pounds  of 
fat  per  cow.  The  reduction  of  the 
present  cow  population  by  25  per  cent 
through  the  elimination  of  most  of 
those  yielding  le.ss  than  200  p(>und.s  of 
fat  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent problem  of  surplus  dairy  products. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  in  recent 
years  when  it  ha.s  been  so  essential 
to  keep  yearly  record.s  on  individual 
cows  as  it  is  today.  Inti-lligent  cull- 
ing requires  a  constant  .sii'dy  of  the 
production  records. 
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Tfc  Want  h\6r 

Productioi 

Teed  for 

y  Gi'owth 

Generally  speaking,  the  well  develod 
cow  is  the  big  producer.  Calf  feecU 
is  a  vitally  important  matter  tol 
dair>'  farmer  raising  his  herd.  Nol 
ing  takes  the  place  of  milk  minera  J 
milk  proteins  —  milk   sugar— ea 
playing  its  own  important  part] 
the  growth  and  development  of  1 
calf.  And  the  amounts  are  impmU 
—  don't  hold  back  the  milk,  if  i 
want  "Milk  Results."   Be  sure 
calf    gets    her    share  —  authorid 
recommend    10%    to   25' f,  of  I 
ration.    If  calf  meals  you  buv  do i 
contain  specified  amount  —  wxite] 
information   on    source    of  supp 
I3on't  be  satisfied  with  "containsd 
skim  milk" — ask  -how  much?" 

American  Dry  Milk  IntUtuta,  I 
I  1353.za>  N.  LaSall*  8t.,< 

feed 
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Balance  on  Mortgage] 


Write  for  full  information- 
Dept.  B. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BAN) 
OF  BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, 
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Ihclus/ve  Features 

-Not  found  on  anyofher  milker. 

Milks  fasfer,  cleaner,  gives 
longer  and  more  reliable  ser- 
vice than  any  other.  SEE  and 
IRY  it- FREE  of  any  charge. 

;your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

iD«  Laval  Separator  Company 


ITttI  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IIMnr        600  J*ck*M  Bhi.  (1  BuU  SL 


DANZER 
MUK  BOTTLE 

STERILIZER 


1  rover  I  not  nhown)  which  cnnuMi 
'inesulBrH-ni  spar*  for  londinx  ;iiii| 


J^*Mv«  Hot  WatM-  StartUBatlea 

IjMjI.jn.ss,.^  Milk  I  aw  rlToctlvp  Sept- 
Z^,."  '"'"•'<••  th«t  all  h<ittle<l  milk  MilJ 
■minm    ,i  i>o  In  •icrllizpil  b«ttli-s. 

The  UANZBII  •TBKILIZBH 

IkrL't  "'  '  ''""^  '"  '  l''«'<Ii'»i^.'»ill  Btrrllljte 

•■"}'■         riMiulr«nenin  iif  Hiirca'i  uf  >niK 
■•'■     "<I>t.  i.(  Health. 
I  "•■•  in  Two  timmti- 

J»  j  Cy'.!.i.!  ■  rap»rity,  lO  rows  of  S  boltiM  <>.irh 
I    'Dill      ricparlty.  lOr  wnof.'i  Ixittlnparh 

IS:!r.'.'  '""*   Supply  Dealer  or  write  for 
■"""""      'nd  prices. 

»ANZER  MBTAL  WORKS 
HACBMSTOWN,  MO. 
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,-only  a  few  minutes 
|apcov,  j  and  pet  a  dol- 

iwwt  -  nv.re  profit  through 

:  I  low  and  butter  fat. 

'Mg  cost  and  groom- 

'I.  quickly  puy  for 

-liine. 

■^.  They'll  work  het- 

'   ind  feel  l>ctter;  also 

-^  1  in  half  the  time. 

wewart  aippers 
"and  Electric  Models 

Jj[\.  low  ns  SI4  for  the 
»Wclh  ,nd  $.15  for  electrics, 
"^  '  o.  b.  Chicago.  l>c- 
'nilablp,  durable. 

'■<»t  clipping  mnchinc 

I  i.ide.  Atyoiirde.iler's 

"■r   »cnd    direct,    '" 

'  .own,  balanrcon  dt 

I'vcTy.Saiisf.ictlon 

'•r  money  back.^ 

■o««vSH2i"  SHAFT  COMPANY 
"^;  .V*  ""•'.-         Chicago,  III. 

'  '-orr»»«  Arafmfnrr»r«rj  !>/ 

'  llrping  Machines 


C  T.  A.  Reports 

Mehoopany 

THE  Mehoopany  Cow-Testing  As- 
sociation finished  its  second  year 
with  fifteen  whole-year  members. 
i  There  were  389  cows  in  the  Asso- 
ciation during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 
Nine  herds  with  an  average  of  five 
or  more  cows  exceeded  in  average 
production  of  300  pounds  of  butterfat. 
A  complete  list  of  these  herds  as 
follows : 


Lbs.     Lbs. 

Owner                                 Breed 

Milk     Fat 

C.   D.  June   R.H. 

10804     376.5 

H.   F.    Brungea,     R.&G.H.;G.G. 

9912     371.7 

O.    H.    Love    G.H.  :G.G. 

8793    342.5 

Rodney   Decker    G.H. 

9781     335.9 

Clarence  Henning  R.H. 

9336    319.4 

C.   H.   Reynolds    R.&G.H. 

8812    310.4 

J.    B.    Sheehan    R.&G.H. 

8581     308.8 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Fassett R.G. 

6445    305.5 

li.   B.    Harding    P.H. 

8683     302.4 

Orin  Henning,       John  J. 

Jaquish, 

Tester.                 County  Agent. 

Mercer  County,  No.  S 

THE  Mercer  No.  3  Cow-Testing 
Association  finished  its  eighth 
year  with  26  whole-year  members  and 
two  part-year  members.  The  total 
number  of  cows  was  569.  Nine  herds 
exceeded  an  average  of  300  pounds 
of  butterfat 

Lbs.     Lbs. 
Owner  Breed     Milk     Fat 

Ralph   Brenner    R.J.     6141     359.1 

E.    S.    Reichard    R.J.     7374     358.7 

Jesse    E.    Smith    R.J.     6867    356.4 

L.   R.   Cox    Mixed     8292     345.2 

A.    S.    McCullough    R.G.     6695     338.1 

H.    E.    Small    G.H.     8586    320.6 

A.  D.  Willaman,       R.&G.J.:Mix.     7053     319.8 

John    McEwen    .  R.&G.J.;G.H.    7356    310.7 

i  W.  H.  Crawford.  R.ftG.H.;Mix.     8383    300.1 

'       E.  B.  DeWitt.  W.  S.  Hagar. 

I  Tester.  County  Agent. 

I  '°' 

.    Wheat  in  Dairy  Rations 

Will   you   pleai!e   let   me   have  a   for- 
mula fur  mixing  grain  ration  for  dairy 
cows?    I   have  plenty  of   wheat   that    I 
wish  to  grind,  also  grinder  and  power. 
For  roughage  I  have  silage  that  was 
made  from  corn  that  did  not  ear  well, 
would    have   made   ten    bushels   to   the 
i       acre   or   IS   bushels.     I   also   have   hay, 
I       timothy  and   clover,    half  and   half. 
i  Reader. 

A    GOOD   grain   mixture   for  your 
dairy    cows    could    be    made    up 
j  as  follows:  100  lbs.  com  meal,  or  com 
j  and   cob    meal,    or    hominy   feed,    or 
I  groimd    wheat,    or    ground    rye,     or 
j  ground  barley,  or  portions  of  two  or 
more;  100  lbs.  wheat  bran  or  ground 
I  oats,  or  portions  of  each;  100  lbs.  lin- 
seed   oil  meal,    or    soy-bean    meal,    or 
peanut    meal    or   portions   of   two   or 
j  more;  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  or 
I  gluten  meal  or  portions  of  each. 
I      Feed  the  grain  mixture  to  Holsteins, 
,  Ayrshires  or  Brown  Swiss  at  the  rate 
of    one    pound   of   grain    for   approx- 
[  imately  four  pounds  of  milk.    Jerseys 
I  and  Guernseys  may  receive  one  poimd 
j  of  grain  for  approximately  three  and 

one-half  pounds  of  milk. 
I  A.  A.  Borland. 

I  ,       •     •     • 

ALL  grafns  for  dairy  cows  should 
bo  rolled  or  groimd  rather  fine, 
according  to  the  U.  .S.  D.-partment  of 
Agriculture,  which  furr.i.shcs  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  its  bulletin  on 
feeding  wheat   to  livestock: 

With  good  pasture  or  with  alfalfa, 
soy  beans  or  Leapedeza  hay  equal 
parts  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  mak«» 
a  suitable  ration.  It  contains  12  per 
cent  protein. 

With  legume  hay  and  silage  or  mix- 
ed hay  alone  equal  parts  of  wheat, 
oats  and  gluten  feed  is  suggested. 
This  contains  17  per  cent  protein. 

With  non-legume  hay  or  silage,  or 
with  either  alone,  the  following  may 
be  used:  Equal  parts  of  wheat,  oats, 
gluten  feed  and  cottonseed  meal.  This 
contains  23  per  cent  protein. 

In  general  corn,  wheat,  barley  and 
dried  beet  pulp  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  above  rations;  dried 
brewers'  grains  may  bo  fed  in  place 
of  the  gluten  feed;  linseed  meal,  soy- 
bean meal  or  pean\it  meal  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  cottonseed  meal, 
if  they  are  more  available. 

When  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  other  feeds  wheat  will  not  become 
gummy  when  masticated. 


LARRl 


Keeps  Her  Hi ttingf 
On  All  Four... 


Do  you  have  any  two  or  three  teated  cows 
in  your  herd? 

A  cow  with  a  lost  quarter  or  two  can  no 
more  produce  milk  at  a  profit  than  a  carbon- 
clogged  motor  can  pull  a  car  up  a  hill  on 
two  cylinders.  You're  got  to  k^^p  them 
hiuing  on  '^aU  four^'I 

Variation  in  the  cow's  feed  upsets  her  health 
—causes  off-feed  condition  and  constipation 
—results  in  UDDER  TROUBLE  and  very 
often  lost  quarters. 

Larro  Dairy  Ration  is  a  protector  of  goo<I 
udilers  for  the  same  reason  it  is  an  unequalled 
milk  producer.  M^arro  hnildm  health 
that  hootitM protiuotion  and  holdm  it 
upm  Larro  builds  health  that  eliminates 
off-feed  days,  constipation  and  UDDER 
TROUBLE. 

Larro  Health  and  greater  dair>-  profits  are 
facts — facts  that  prove  themselves  w  herever 
and  whenever  Larro  is  fed — for  Larro  is 
alM-ays  the  same,  yesterday  —  today — 
tomorrow. 

Put  your  cows  on  Larro!  Keep  them  "hitting 
on  all  four"  then  —  you  11  get  better 
results  from  every  cow — and  more  profit. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


c[rr& 


FEEDS  TH.\T  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOn  rot  LTRY.  HOGS  .\>'D  D.llRY 


Larro  rnmily  Flour,  best  for  Bread, 
Uiicuita,  Cakes  and  Pies 


HERD  INFECTION 


I  Dr.  nobf>rlM  ahvh:-^  airhnui  for^vniptninMorilERD 
INFECTIO>.  fiurhas  Failure  loBrrrd,  Failure  to  Clfan, 
j  Scours  and    Goiters  in  Calvrf,  Gargri,  Cow   Pox  and 
'  Shorlajto  of  Milk.  There  may  orniav  n<,|  be  a 
tloan  of  Calvcf).  Send  in  neonf  ideniial  report  of 
,   your  herd  and  Dr.  David  Roberts  vill 
tell  you  >t  ilhout  rharfce  nhat  is  wrong. 

Atk  for  afrrr  ropv  nf  '-Thr  Cnlllr  SprrlnliBI"  nnil  hotr  fi>  frl 
the  '•Praflitnl  Home  I  etrrinarian"  a  lire  Hork  Honor  hook. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETiJIINARY  CO.,  INC. 
126  Ciranil  Ave,  Waakeska,  Wit. 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 
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rNDT'STRIAL  leaders  of  the  nation 
wore  gathi-red  in  Chicago  this  week 
to  listen  to  discussions  of  the  business 
situation  and  outlook,  but  nothing 
very  definite  as  to  means  of  improve- 
ment or  very  encouraging  as  to  the 
future  camo  out  of  their  sessions.  In 
other  words,  there  is  not  much  that 
can  be  done  about  it.  However,  the 
.  government  imemployment  relief  un- 
dertaking is  taken  seriously,  because 
it  is  recognized  that  with  proper  effort 
many  men  can  be  given  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  help  tide  them  over 
the  winier.  By  comparison  with  other 
business  farming  is  not  so  bad  at  this 
time,  and  its  outlook  is  rather  more 
promising  than  most  anything  else. 
Farmers,  themselves,  are  not  last  to 
realize   this. 

Some  Strength  in  Grains 

Undertone  in  the  wheat  market  is 
considered  good.  Both  wheat  and  corn 
showed  a  net  gain  of  about  two  cents 
this  week.  Nothing  startling  is  looked 
for  but  rather  .1  creeping  advance  that 
will  carry  prices,  of  wheat  at  least, 
some  higher  before  winter  is  past. 
Farmers  are  not  only  feeding  wheat 
but  apparently  are  in  no  hurry  to 
move  it.  A  Kansas  report  estimates 
65,000.000  bushels  still  on  farms  in 
that  state  on  October  1,  against  44,000,- 
000  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Corn  husking  reports  are  extremely 
spotted,  ranging  all  the  v.-ay  from  5  to 
70  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  reflects 
the  situation  as  it  is  in  all  sections, 
and  the  result  is  a  wide  variation  In 
opinion  as  to  what  the  crop  amounts 
to  this  year.  The  shortage  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  and  naturally  it  will 
make  itself  felt  more  in  1931  than  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year. 


Many  I.ight  HogH 

Hog  marketing  during  October  has 
exceeded  expectations.  However,  the 
opinion  still  prevails  that  the  supply 
available  for  the  winter  packing  sea- 
son will  run  smaller  than  the  average, 
and  coupled  with  small  storage  stocks 
at  this  time  will  mean  continued 
strong  demand  for  hogs.  While  many 
hops  are  being  marketed,  weights  are 
running  light,  the  average  here  this 
week  being  only  229  pounds,  against 
241,  the  average  for  the  same  week 
during  the   past   (Ivf   years. 

Eleven  market.^  had  477,000  hogs  this 
wtck,  a  gain  of  30.01M  over  last  week 
but  114.000  under  the  same  week  last 
>ear.  The  p;ire  l'\cl  ;:agged  early  in 
the  week  undor  the  weight  of  large 
runs,  but  later  there  was  some  recov- 
ery. Average  pi  ice  for  th«  week  at 
$9.35  was  1.5c  under  last  week  but  only 
a  dime  under  the  same  week  last  year. 
CDnfidcnce  in  a  future  level  of  hog 
prices  th.Tt  will  mean  continued  profits 
on  production   is   general. 

In  the  futures  market  trade  was 
light  this  week,  prices  being  practical- 
ly unchanged  from  last  week.  I-ight 
weights  sold  at  $8.75  ii  8.85  for  Decem- 
ber and  January  d<-livery,  and  medium 
weights  at  $8.80''(8.85  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  same  two  months.  Some  hold 
that  hogs  are  likely  to  prove  to  be  a 
good  buy  at  three  prices,  though  of 
course  others  in  the  trade  disagree  or 
the   quotations   would   be   higher. 

Two-Way  Cattle  Market 

It  has  been  a  two-way  cattle  market 
this  week,  top  grades  being  strong  to 
2.Sc  higher  and  the  plain  kinds  weak 
to  2.5c  lower.  Top  yearlings  advanced 
to  $13.50,  a  gain  of  15c  over  last  week, 
while  top  on  heavies  at  $12.60  was  a 
dime  higher.  Not  quite  so  many  cattle 
sold  at  $12.75  and  up  as  last  week. 

The  runs  of  westerns  were  largest 
of  the  season,  and  this  affected  trade 
on  the  plainer  kinds  of  cattle.  It  also 
tif'tcted  stockers  and  feeders  where 
trade  was  about  a  quarter  lower  even 
vith  a  pretty  good  demand.  Aver^g-j 
price  of  steers  was  llgured  at  $10. >j 
which  was  If.c  up  from  last  week,  and 
highest  since  the  w»ek  of  September 
27.  Receipts  of  cattle  here  were  second 
largest  of  the  year. 

Feeder  movement  so  far  this  8ea.^on 
has  been  far  below  last  year  which  in 
turn  wa.s  far  below  the  year  befo;  ^v 
A  competent  review  of  feeder  trai'..' 
points  out  that  October  alwa>  s  biings 
the  biggest  movement  of  feeder  cattle, 
practically  one-fifth  of  the  years 
movement  occurring  within  the  month. 
From  July  1  to  the  close  of  October 
carh  year,  practically  one-haif  of  the 
entire  year's  movement  to  fn-.l  lots  oc- 
curs and  by  the  close  of  Novmihor 
each  year  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
year's  movement  hem  gone  to  the   fi-ed- 


ing  grounds.  Approximately  600,000 
cattle  have  gone  from  the  twelve  mar- 
kets to  the  corn  belt  since  July  1.  On 
the  basis  of  former  years,  this  would 
indicate  around  a  million  cattle  to  be 
available  this  year  for  slaughter  and 
foreshadows  a  considerable  reduction 
in  federally  inspected  slaughter,  con- 
firming the  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
materially  reduced  beef  production  in 
feed  lots  this  winter. 

Ask  More  for  Lamb 

It  was  also  a  two-way  lamb  market 
but  of  quite  a  different  kind  than  in 
the  case  of  cattle.  Lambs  on  the  hoof 
were  materially  lower  but  dressed 
lamb  at  wholesale  was  materially  high- 
er. It  was  regarded  as  a  big  grab  for 
the  slaughterers,  and  there  was  no 
little  criticism.  Best  lambs  sold  at  $9.50 
early  in  the  week,  and  at  the  close 
top  was  $8.25.  Fresh  lamb  at  whole- 
sale was  quoted  at  12  fTi  18c  last  week 
and  at  15 '-(20c  this  week.  No  doubt 
this  advance  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  continued  effort  to  promote 
the  demand  for  lamb  is  being  pushed 
vigorously  and  is  having  some  effect. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
lamb  consumption  increased  17.6  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  it  is  argued  that  this  means  a  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  customers 
for  lamb  that  will  have  a  very  notice- 
able effect  when  supplies  become  some- 
what reduced.  On  this  basis  it  is  fig- 
ured that  for  the  long  pull  the  outlook 
is  favorable,  but  for  some  time  to 
come  it  is  entirely  probable  that  there 
will  be  too  many  lambs. 

Western  runs  are  dwindling,  the 
season  being  thought  to  be  nearly  over. 
Demand  for  feeders  has  continued 
very  good,  and  there  was  a  call  for 
the  best  this  week  at  $7.25@7.40,  with 
$6.50  taking  the  bulk  of  desirable 
kinds. 

Changes  in  Meat  Business 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  meat  business,  all  favorable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  producer.  First 
of  these  was  the  stamping  and  grading 
of  fresh  meats,  giving  to  consumers 
for  the  first  time  some  giaaranty  of 
quality.  Then  came  the  packaging  and 
quick-freezing  of  meats,  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  experts  destined  to  be  successful. 
This  will  mean  a  vast  increase  in  the 
retail  outlets  for  meats,  since  the  pack- 
aging will  permit  all  kinds  of  stores 
to  supply  the  trade  efficiently  and  con- 
veniently. The  chains  are  already  in 
the  meat  business  and  the  packers 
may  follow  if  they  succeed  in  having 


the  consent  decree  set  aside,  hearings 
on  that  now  being  in  progress.  A  new 
day  in  the  tetailin.Lr  of  meats  is  dawn- 
ing, the  experts  tell  us,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  certain  to  be  greatly  bene- 
ntted. 
Chicago,  Oct.  25,  1930  Watson 

Reduced  Kates  Kxtended 

¥  AST  summer  the  U.  S.  Department 
■■-'  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interstate 
Conimerce  Commission  arranged  for 
reduced  freight  rates  on  outbound 
shipments  of  livestock  and  inboimd 
shipments  of  feed  in  counties  officially 
listed  as  drouth  areas.  This  privilege 
was  to  expire  with  October,  but  it  has 
been   extended   to  November  30. 


INTEBNATIONAI.   LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Entries  are  bepinning  to  descend  on  the 
nation's  premier  live.«tiick  show,  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  this  year  Nove»nber  29  to  De- 
cember 6.  in  quantity  to  give  assurance 
of  another  stupendous  exposition  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  fecdiot.  stud  and  field. 

Again  will  the  international  aspect  of 
this  famous  .show  be  upheld  by  exhibits 
from  almost  every  rorncr  of  the  earth 
wiiere  farming  holds  a  place  of  import- 
ance. Already  have  samples  been  received 
from  three  Now  South  Wales  wheat  grow- 
ers for  the  Grain  and  Hay  show  competi- 
tion, as  well  a«i  practically  every  province 
of  Canada  and  .=tate  in  the  Union. 

yoatkftU   Side   Important 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  importance 
of  the  youngster  side  of  the  Exposition, 
as  seen  in  the  ever  enlarging  Junior  Live- 
stock Feeding  Contest,  tha  premiums 
awarded  in  this  department  have  been  gen- 
erously increased.  The  fact  that  at  the 
1928  International  the  grand-champion 
steer  of  the  .show  came  from  the  junior 
contest,  and  at  the  last  Exposition  was 
shown  by  a  lad  who  was  Just  over  the 
age  Hmit  to  take  part,  but  who  in  former 
years  had  been  a  successful  contender  in 
this  division,  is  testimony  to  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  young  people  at  the 
Chicago   Show. 

An  increa-sed  number  will  participate 
this  year  in  the  National  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Congress,  held  within  the  gates  of 
the  Exposition.  The  Management  states 
that  there  will  be  1.400  selected  farm  boys 
and  girls  fro.-n  44  states  taking  part  in 
the  contests  and  conferences  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Biff  Korse  Show  Promised 
An  eye-filling  entertainment  feature  of 
the  Exposition  is  the  International  Horse 
Show  which  Secretary  B.  H.  Heide  says 
will  again  provide  the  setting  for  the 
keenest  competition  between  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  leading  stables  of  the 
land,  which  meet  in  Chicago  each  year  for 
thi.^  wind-up  of  the  horse  show  season. 

Closing  dates  for  making  entry  of  ex- 
hibits in  the  several  different  departments 
of  the  Exposition  has.  according  to  the 
Secretary,  been  set  for  November  1st.  on 
the  individual  live.stock  class,  November 
10th  for  the  Grain  and  Hay  Show,  and 
November  22nd  for  the  carload  lots  of 
cattle,    sheep   and   swine. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBITRaH 
Cattle 

Monday's  supply  was  about  .^5  carloads 
and  it  included  a  large  proportion  of  com- 
mon stuff  of  all  kinds.  A  few  good  fat 
eteers  brought  JS'figiO.  these  being  straight 
pra.<«9er3.  One  load  that  had  eaten  some 
grain  sold  at  $9.25  and  a  few  choice  grain- 
fed  steers  up  to  $10. i;.";.  These  were  fed  by 
J.  G.  Lucas,  of  Harrison  county,  W.  Va.. 
and  were  well  fini.«hed.  Most  of  the  fleshy 
steers  sold  at  about  last  week's  prices, 
fseful  fleshy  steers  brought  $8.S0''h8.T5, 
both  handy  and  heavier  kinds,  while  fair 
lighter  steers  went  at  $7.75'!i8  and  ordinary 
light  butcher  Meerst  at  $7^7.25.  Common 
light  brought  $61/6  50  and  a  few  of  inferior 
(luallty  and  condition  ISifiSSO.  Heifers 
were  not  nnmerou.s.  good  fat  kind  soiling 
at  $7.25'S7.50,  with  useful  killers  at  $6.75 
'"  7  and  other.'?  on  down  to  $5.  A  few 
young  fat  cows  brought  $5.50,  but  $5  was 
about  the  limit  on  good  aged  cow.s,  not 
many  above  $1 ,%.  Canners  went  at  $2.50 
'-iS.  bulk  at  $2.75.  Very  few  pood  butcher 
lulls  were  here  but  the  demand  wa.s  slack 
for  nil  kinds.  A  few  brought  $6.25';i6.50. 
hut  $6  wa.?  about  the  top  at  the  close  and 
not   many  went  above  that   H«niro. 

Cliol<e   ;'rnln-fcd   Pteois    $9  EC fi  10  25 

Choice   steers    9  OOM   9  25 

Good    to   choice,    1.200    lbs. 

""•  over  8  esw  9  no 

Fair  to  pood,   do g  OOf;    8  ."iO 

Plain  heavy  stosrs    ...  7  SSfi   7  .5<i 

Clioice  hati'dy-weipht   steers   ..  8  50W  8  75 
('.ir,i\   hiiii-her  sU'c-is>,   l.tux)  to 

ll'">o   lb'' 8  25'''i   8  .50 

K^iir   to   good,   do 7  75'!i'  8  25 

Ordinary   to    fair,    do. 7  (*)-it  7  50 

«'..iiimon.   d.i 6  01W  6  60 

Good  lit'bt  bufrhm-  steers   7  75W  g  26 

Fair  to  ;;ood  light  ."tccrs  7  2.i''i   7  75 

Common  to  i.ned'um.  do 6  OOfoi  7  00 

It.feri.ir   llfrbt   steers    5  rioir  5  7ri 

f'-'-'der-J    Nominal 

t""''*''rs     Nominal 

ChoK-u   f'lt    lii'ifc-.K    7  ;>.-,>j    7  r,.) 

Goofi   to  choice   heifers    fi  7n'f.j   7  2'i 

F.iir  to  good  heifers  6  25''c  tt  76 


Common   to    fair   heifers 

Choice  fat  cows    

Good  to  choice  fat  cows  . 

Fair  to  good  cows  

Common   to   fair   cows    . . 

Canners     

Fresh  cows,  en  If  at  side 
Choice  heavy  bulls 


5  OOf?  6  00 

5  OOii  5  50 
4  SO-ii  5  00 
4  (V-i  4  60 
3  501  4  00 
2  600^  3  00 

60  00f;9'i  no 

6  Wft  6  25 


Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...     6  26'''i   6  50 

Good    handy    bulls    6  75«  6  25 

Fair  to  good  bulls    6  25'*  5  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls  4  50(ii   5  25 

Inferior   bulls    4  noii   4  50 

Monday's    Bepre«enUtiT«    Sales 
Steers 
No.    Wt.    Pr.     No.    Wt.    Pr.     No.    Wt.    Pr. 
3  1113    10.25        2  1245      9  50      14  1340      9.26 
2  1170     9.25     22  1309      9.10     20  1119      9  00 
16    964      900       8  1360      8.75     10  1305      8.75 
10  1269      8.75        9  1217      8.60      12  1042      8.50 
6     942      8.50        4  1070      8.40      20  1070      7.80 
6  1126      7.75      15  1081      7.50      12    905      7.25 
6    884      7.25      19  1099      7.00      13    955      7.00 
12    782      7.00       7    921      6  75       5    874      6.75 
5    840      6.75        6    910      6  50        4     925      6.35 
Boffs 
Monday's   supply    was   about    35   double- 
deck   carloads.     Bids  were   all   lower,   with 
plenty  of  hops  In  sipht  at  all  market:^,  an. I 
sales   were    generally   at   a    quarter    below 
last    week's   closing    price.i.     Good    hops    of 
Jill   weights  abo\e  IfiO  lbs.   sold    mainly  nt 
$10,    some   150-pound   hogs   uf   nice   qualitv 
going    In    with   the    tops.     Light    and    pigs 
were    not    numerous,    pood    ones    of    both 
(lasses   .selling  at   J9.7.'5      V.n^t   of  the   hops 
now   coming   iire    neither   In- ivy    nor    light, 
running  larpely  to  17o -Mio  poiiml   weiphts. 
Bulk  of  sows  brought  J8.S0,  a  low  SH75. 

Heavy     $9  KMi  10  00 

Meilliini  wts..  ISn-LKX)  Ihs.  .  .  'l  95'i»  10  00 
Heavy  Yn  ker.-i,  KS-ISD  lbs.  ..  9  PS'd  10  0<1 
Light  Yort-eis.  125-150  Itjs.   ..,     9  .5n''r  9  75 

I'iBH.    po-ino   lbs 9  50r.(   C  75 

Roughs     8  •j.l'fi   S  76 

Stags     4  ooof  6  00 

Shoep  and  lAmbs 

Lust  week's  l.'initi  tnirkft  rlnse.l  ,•.  dul- 
l.'ir  below  the  openltip  price,  whilj  sheep 
were  half  a  diillar  lowr-r.    Mondaj','  .supply 


November  1, 


was  liberal,  about  30  double-deck  ■ 
loads  including  hold-overs.  Sheen  w 
very  dull  and  lower,  the  he.^t  her*  .  •  i 
at  $3.75  but  not  many  selling  ev^n  on?! 
hasis.  These  were  not  fed  sheep  but  tZ; 
in  good  condition.  Common  sheen  » 
■liniost  tin.salable.  Lambs  were  a  am„2 
lower,  with  tops  at  $7.75  and  decent  ,.!,.? 
S.5,50'ri6.  Medium  class  of  lambs  brou,kl 
S6.50'fi7  larpely.  .some  with  flesh  $7  25  c,.w 
mon  light  lambs  were  very  dull  andW'rl 
-^clling  at  $4';i5  largely.  Most  of  the  fle,hJ 
lambs  found  buyers  and  trade  was  fair'3 
active  after  the  price  had  been  e.sUblishJI 

Good   to  best  wethers   $3  oO'u  3 1 

Good    mixed    3  OO'o 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  M'a 

Common    to    fair    2  CD'S  ■  ■ 

Inferior    sheep    1006i| 

Good   to  choice  lambs   7  sob  7  • 

Medium,  do 6  50®  7 1 

Culls  and   common,  do 4  oqiq  c  J 

Cal««s 

Mcnday's  supply  was   light,  around  m 

head,  and   the  market  steady  at  SlSsoj™ 

best    veal    calves.     Good    seconds   broMh 

$10@)11  and  others  largely  $7(§9. 

O 

UkNCASTEX 
CatUa 

Lancaster.  Oct.  27.— Receipts  totalfa 
3.350  head.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  vpwl 
slow  and  weak  to  25c  lower.  Best  1400-lbl 
steers  sold  at  $10.  while  best  medium 
weights  went  at  $9.75.  Bulk  of  sales  wji 
at  S7.50'?j  8.25.  Bulls,  she-istock  and  cutter* 
were  about  steady,  while  stockerii  anJ 
feeders  were  steady  to  stronger. 

With  150  calve.T  on  sale  the  market  vi, 
25^50c  lower,  choice  vealers  going  at  Mlil 
Medium   to  good  steers,  900 

to    1.100    lbs SSOOSIOI 

Medium  to  good  steers,  1,100 

to  1.300  Ib.s 8  25ftlO( 

Good  heavy  steers  9  00^101 

Good   to  choice  heifers   6  73^  St 

Common  to  medium   5  004  6' 

Good  to  choice  cows   5  006  6 ; 

Common   to   medium    3  75'S5( 

Cutters  and   canners    2  00'?  3 '■ 

Good   to  choice  bulls   6  75''i  7 ' 

Common   to   medium    a  OiVq  i' 

Stockers  and  feeders    5  25*i  S ! 

Hofi 

A   thousand    head   was  on   sale.    Market 
steady  with  top  at  $11. 
Good  and  choice  (160-180  lbs.)  $10  SOaUU 
Good  and  choice   (180-200  lbs.)  10  50«11  li 
Good  and   choice   (200-250  lbs.)  10  75«j11; 
Good  and  choice  (250-350  lbs.)  10  75«ill : 
Packing  sows    7  5O''9l0i 

O — ■■ 

OKICAOO 
Cattla 

Chicago,  Oct.  27.— Twenty-seven  thoul 
.sand  head  were  on  sale.  The  market  waJ 
steady  to  25c  lower  with  top  at  S13.  Pirt| 
of  one  load  sold  at  $13.26. 

Common  to  fair  steers  $ti  SO'i  ^'^ 

Fair  to  best  yearlings  8  iS'aH' 

Fair  to  best  heavies    S  UO'i  li  ii 

Common  to  best  cows  4  25''i  ^  "■ 

Common  to  best  heifers   4  00''ii:3l 

Fair  to  best  bulls   4  75<i  S  iiO| 

Canners  and   cutters    2  75fi  < . 

Veal  calves   6OO@12  30| 

Stockers,  common  to  best  ....     5  .tO-i  ^  " 

Feeders,   common   to  best   3  50?  9  ( 

Stocker  and  Feeder  heifers   . .     I  JO'ii  S  ' 

Stocker  and  feeder  cows  4  2j'ti  5 ; 

Hogs 

Receipts  totaled  50,000  head,  inclulinil 
23,01.10  direct  to  packer.  The  imrket  fj| 
steady  to  15c  lower.  Bulk  sold  at  liSt'il 
9.60.  I 

Best    pigs    ,fS  7.ifi  9  If 

110-160   lbs 9  10«9; 

ItMI-lSO  lbs,    ;mnivi9.v| 

180-220   lbs y  15fl  ?  ; 

220-260    lbs. 0411',,  9' 

260  lbs.  up q  25«i  9  «| 

.'^fags    725(1  9: 

■heap 

About  20.000  sheep  and  lamb.^  were  oil 
-sale..   The   market  was  steady.  J 

Native    lambs    ji.lOO'^S*)! 

Western  lambs   1.  75ff  9  »| 

Feofting   lambs    fi  25«  7  ^jl 

Wethers    -  ^^'"  ^  mW 

Yearling?    ;;  75ii  '  MI 

Ewes    1  OUS  3  i>| 

O 

COMnrO   EVEITTS 

Nov.  6-7.— W.  Va.  Dairymen's  Misn  tn-l 
nual  meeting.   Moundsville,  W    '>' '  L 

Nov.  6-  8— National  Cooperative  .Mii«l 
Producers'    Federation,   Des   M^ine.".  l"**-! 

Nov.  12-21.— Annual  Convention  of  >»•[ 
tlonal    Orange.    Rochester,    N.   W  A 

Nov.  16-18.— Amerl.  an  Royal  Live«tc'«| 
Show,    Kansas   City,    Mo.  f 

Nov.  19-27.— Royal  Winter  F.nr.  Toronto. 
Canada.  .1 

Nov.  20-22— Fifth  Annual  Coiif'Tonrt  «l 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Associaii' ii-!.  si '''I 
College.   Pa.  ^1 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6— Internatlon:i!  LivW'^*! 
Expo.-ition.    Chicago.    III.  \ 

Dec.     2.— American  Instituie  ..'  Coorf™' 
tlon— mid-winter  meeting -Chn.-'-  '"„ 

Dec.  3-7.— Chicago  Coliseum  I'mltry  f'*' 
position.  L 

Dec.  8-10.— Twelfth  Annu'l  i'.>nventi'| 
of  the  A.   F.   B.   F.  at    Eorttui.  f 

Dec.  9-11.  -Pennsylvuiiia  ?talo  Crm'\ 
IV.tlsville.    P.i.  .  ,,,.., 

Jan.  19-21.— Farm  Product."  Show.  i»'  1 
risburg,    Pn. 

O- 

HEW  YORK  Un:.X  PBICES 

The  Dairviiien'.'j  League  pil"'  '".''Jvl 
percent  milk,  .lellvered  In  the  ?•"-"""  I 
none,    is   $2.(;4   fir   September.  ^  |gl 

.shefrield's  |>rl<e  for  3  per  (ciit  nin*'  ■ 
the  2'1-210  mile  zone  is  $2.56. 


Itovember  1. 


1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Philadelphia  Produce  Review 


IiIEAVT  frosts  throughout  the  near- 
IH  bv  proilucing  sections  resulted  in 
liirMe'r  receipts  of  vegetables  in  east- 
I  rn  markets.  The  worst  feature  was 
IL  rnixturo  of  frosted  stock  in  the 
llnnipnts.  The  cooler  weather  stimu- 
iMcd  the  demand  for  some  of  the  veg- 
Irtable'  and  southern  states  are  prepar- 
ILtosupp'.v  the  eastern  markets  v/ith 
Itosatoes.'  string  beans  and  other  such 

Ip'XiltftS.  ^ 

I  Punto  harvesting  in  Pennsylvania 
I  J  jiew  York  is  practically  completed 
IrJ  it  is  nat  believed  that  the  frost 
liijaii"'  s'"io"3  damage  to  the  potato 
|jt,i,   ?i-i>   d-jmage    by    frost   was    re- 


Ipo 


pa-pa  in  Idaho  and  Colorado,  but  ac- 
fc-dirir  t  )  the  early  reports  it  affected 
or'v  a  smklII  part  of  the  crop. 
r^talo  shipments  from  all  sections 
5I  the  ci.intry  have  been  somewhat 
lighter.  One  cause  for  this  was  the 
if-.^nt  decline  in  prices  and  several 
toir.trv  po'iits  report  that  growers  are 
jo»-  holding  for  higher  prices.  The 
carkct  has  shown  some  improve- 
ment, although  it  has  not  brought  any 
MttTial  price  changes.  Supplies  in 
to  city  tJiai  kets  have  been  moderate 
tnd  the  demand  fair. 

.\  Wide  Range 

Pennsylv.Tnia  round  whites  show  a 
Ifide  ran^H  in  price  due  to  the  varia- 
ItJOit  in  qjality  and  grade.  Stock  that 
Urml.d  hardly  pass  U.  S.  No.  1  grade 
I  Ins  sold  at  $1.65'/ 1.75  per  100-pound 
lijck  iti  Philadelphia,  while  stock  of 
|ji3''wh-:it  better  quality  brought  $1.80 

:1>5.  .\t  jiresent  the  best  potatoes  are 
Jamvin;;  by  truck  and  jobbing  sales 
imec  from  $1.50  «i  2  per  100-pound 
Inck.  Tin-  general  range  of  Maine 
Icrfen  Mo'^ntains  in  eastern  markets 
|m:'$1T"i    2  per  100-pound  sack. 

The  .<v,.'.t  potato  market  in  Phila- 
Idtlphia  has  been  poor  during  the  week 
luid  (leal»-rs  report  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
(cuil  to  siU  any  quantity  without  mak- 
lliii;  price  concessions.  Other  markets 
Irsport  steady  prices  and  a  moderate 
Idfrnand.  Most  New  Jerse>:  sweats  sold 
|«tJ13  175  per  bushel,  while  Eastern 
Istini^  Htock  ranged  from  $1.10'''i  1.25. 
I  Many  deak-rs  believe  that  the  cooler 
I  weather  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
I  demand  for  sweets. 

Applea   Steady 

The   apple    market    has    shown    but 

I  little  change  during  the   week.    Prices 

lofwpll  colored  fruit  of  desirable  varie- 

ItiM  are  fairly    satisfactory,    but    large 

Miantitics  of  average  stock  sell  slowly. 

Shipments   during   October    have    been 

tiinninfr  hcnvy.  but  the  majority  of  the 

ihiTim(>r.ts   have    been    going   into   cold 

ii":age.     .Storage     holdings     early     in 

October  wc-re  7  per  cent  larger  than  at 

I 'be  sHnii-    time    last    year    and    2tj    per 

Icent  abii\..    the    five-year    average    foi 

like  ninn'li.    Holdings    In    b.irrels   were 

jl!:'it   l.ut    boxos    and    bushel    baskets 

|«.rf  pi-ntiJul. 

>!ivnv'n,  Yorks,  Grimes  and  Romes 
\hvf  he,.rj  selling  at  $4  ■(  4. .50  per  barrel 
in  the  \V. -.it   Virginia  apnle  section.    In 
Philadfli.hia     Ronies,     Stayman.     Deli- 
Um<i.  EUick    Twigs,    King    David    and 
othi^r  nii.-^cellnneous    varieties    of   gooil 
hualjty  have  sold  at  $1  1  1.25  per  bush- 
el' The  better  giades  of  these  varieties 
lave    brought     $1.35'il..50     and     there 
k»ve  been  enough  sales  above  $1..'>0  to 
taificate  thrit  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 
'  Pfmiiini  for  something  extra  fancy. 
On  the  o»)i.-i  hand,  drops  and  the  poor- 
'f«raf)(w  r,f  handpicks  havo  sold  at  .50 
'"5c, 

Errs  Firm 

The  ecs;  market  was  firm  in  Phila- 
"f'phla  on  fancv  fresh  eggs  with  the 
JJ'fipt*  of  nearby  whites  very  light. 
*o»t  of  this  fresh  nearhv  stock  is 
'"ine  dii.oily  to  jobbers  and  retail 
'lores.  Practically  all  of  the  wholesale 
'Mine  wris  on  western  fresh  and 
^rt  hel.i  eggs  and  the  supplies  were 
""pip.    Most   receivers  sold   fieely  and 

d«n'.  ^''''  '"  ^lp*f*  "P  their  receipts 
■•">'■  Rfports  of  unfavorable  weather 
'  '""°''U'  ing  areas  .was  responsible  for 

"artvaiue  in  prices  late  in  the  week. 

"»  demand  for  storage  eggs  showed 
^"''Idcr.Thl,.     improvement     but     there 

w  no  speculative   demand    and    pur- 
'      .**   Were    restricted    to    small    and 
""'Jtunn  sized   lots. 

^1^  he  wholesale   price   of   eggs   at    the 
"^  ff  tliP  week  was  irregular.    Nenr- 

'It  J'l,  ■"'"'  *^"'"'"'  '"■  niore,  with  rradeii 
t,.,      hiinirlng  45  o, Vie.    Fancy  western 

l*j'*ii^   ""'''   ^*   38"'-»2c   and    whites    at 

•v,  '^'ixed  colors  brought  3.Ho  with 

rspB  lots  at  30. (33c,  and  with  ordi- 

I  "'fy  stock  Hs  low  as  27c. 


The  Now  York  market  was  steady 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week  with 
slight  advances  at  the  close.  Top  qual- 
ity white  eggs  were  in  more  active  de- 
mand, while  browns  closed  about  2c 
higher.  Nearby  hennery  white  eggs 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  22c  for 
very  small  up  to  55c  for  closely  select- 
ed extras.  Brown  eggs  brought  29f/52c 
and  mixed  colors  18';/40c. 

Butter  and  Poultry 

Butter  prices  in  Eastern  markets 
were  unchanged  during  the  week  but 
trading  was  slow  on  all  except  top 
grades.  The  proportion  of  fine  butter 
in  the  arivals  was  small  and  this  class 
of  goods  sold  fairly  well.  Medium  and 
undergrades  were  more  than  ample 
for  the  demand  and  prices  were  irreg- 
ular. The  tone  of  the  market  was  un- 
certain and  nervous. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  in  New  York 
were  liberal  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  and  the  market  weakened.  Leg- 
horn fowls  sold  at  10''!  17c  per  pound, 
colored  fowls  at  15  ^j  24c,  Rock  chick- 
ens at  22'?/ 23c,  Reds  at  15^1 20c  and 
Leghorns  at  ISTilSc.  Dressed  poultn*' 
met  a  slow  demand  with  broilers 
bringing  20';(34c,  chickens  24^;  30c  and 
fowls  20'!/  28c.  W.   R.  'W'. 


Insurance  Secretary 
Resigns 

The  members  of  the  Grange  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  West  Vir- 
ginia will  regret  that  owing  to  contin- 
ued illness  Mr.  L.  A.  Payne,  who  has 
been  the  very  efficient  secretary  of  the 
Company  for  more  than  twenty-four 
years,  has  resigned.  Had  he  filled  the 
position  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
1931,  he  would  have  served  the  Com- 
pany a  quarter  of  a  century.  During 
that  time  by  his  very  courteous  and 
kind  treatment  he  has  made  hundredj 
of  friends  among  the  members  of  this 
company.  Each  year  his  accounts  have 
been  audited  by  a  capable  committee 
and  not  a  single  mistake  worth  men- 
tioning has  ever  been  found. 

During  these  years  he  has  collected 
and  paid  out  thousands  of  dollars. 
With  one  exception  no  suit  has  been 
brought  against  the  Company,  and  the 
higher  court  sustained  the  action  of 
the   Company   In    this    suit. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  the  Com- 
pany has  been  doing  business  there 
have  been  13  assessments  made,  two 
for  one  dollar  on  the  thousand,  ten  for 
two  dollars  and  one  for  four  dollar^ 
on  the  thousanil.  The  13th  was  made 
a  few  days  ago  and  it  was  for  two 
dollars.  Mt.  Payne  has  so  handled  this 
busine.".^  that  hardly  a  single  com- 
plaint has  been  made.  He  has  made 
a  record  of  which  any  man  ought  to 
be  proud. 

The  officer-;  of  the  Company  espe- 
cially regret  exceedingly  to  sever  their 
lelatioiis  witli  this  very  good  find  cap- 
able man  and  earnestly  hope  he  may 
be  again   restored  to  health. 

C.  E.  Cnrder  of  Phllippi,  W.  Va..  ha.s 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Payne 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  members  k" 
the  Comp.iny  that  they  n>ay  expect  tci 
recei-. 0  from  him  the  same  courtccui 
and  prompt  service  that  thi-y  had  re- 
ceived   from   his    predecessoi-. 

W.    O.    Zinn. 

_    _-   O     

THE   TVBXEY    CBOP 

The  turkey  crop  of  193(1  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  abMiit  three  p^r  ie!it  smaller 
that  that  of  iy2S  hut  larger  than  either  the 
W2H  or  1!»27  crops,  midrding  to  the  report 
i.^sued  l»y  the  Pennsylvania  Federiil-State 
Crop  Reporting  Servi.e.  Ilarrlsburg.  Tlu' 
ileirease  in  the  principal  area  •>{  coni- 
iiiercial  supply,  tlie  state.-*  from  thi'  Pa- 
kolim  to  Texas  and  we.stw.-ird.  atiicunts  to 
»l)oul  ten  per  letit  The  incrense.^  in  other 
sections,  which  teiidpd  l^i  offset  the  de- 
crease in  the  connnenial  an-n.  were,  must- 
ly  in  the  ea.>«t  ifiitral  states,  being  largely 
in  tin-  states  where  the  dro\itli  of  last 
spring   and    siuumer    was    most    .severe. 

F'.ir  the  country  us  11  whole,  tiie  propor- 
tions of  the  turkeys  thiit  wnulrt  Im-  reai!:. 
fur  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  mar 
kets  tills  year  were  reported  us  prai  ticall\ 
the  s.'inie  as  l;ist  year.  About  5'  per  ce;il 
will  lie  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  mar- 
ket. ,';s  per  leiil  fur  the  »"hrislinas  injiil-i'i 
und   11    per  cent    later   i;i    the  .«e',  •,,:i. 

The  Penns\  Iviw'iu  turkey  irop  thl.«  year 
is  esdimded  t..  he  ei>;hl  per  1  i-in  l;irK"i 
limn  lust  year  AImiiU  .■>2  per  cent  will  l-e 
really  fur  tlie  Thanksgl\  inu  market.  10  ji.-i 
1  ent  for  the  (^hrlstmes  iiiart.et  and  ei>:hl 
\-r  cefit  later  in  the  season.  Tlie  pen-ent- 
.-lire  r-.iil  >■  f.«r  ilie  T^anksMvtns'  market 
will   he   .llvihtl.'    lowe,    'h.-n    list   year. 


COBN    HT7SKINa    OOHTEST 

While  champions  niulc'i  t'.eir  s'kiII  ajjainsl 
champions  in  tlie  national  corn  husking 
contest.  Friday,  November  14th,  thou.sands 
of  radio  listeners  throughout  the  United 
States  may  obtain  a  first  hand  picture  of 
tliis  greatest  of  all  agricultural  sporting 
events,  by  tuning  in  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  broadcast  over  a  nation- 
wide netwcirk  of  stations  a.s.sociated  with 
the    National    Broadcasting    Company. 

Spon.sored  by  the  Standard  and  Capper 
farm  papers,  plans  for  the  contest  were 
completed  months  ahead  of  the  time  when 
the  starters  are  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
contestants  to  start  their  march  down  the 
half  mile  rows,  but  the  dr-juth  necessitat- 
ed a  change  in  the  location  of  the  field. 
In  a  survey  of  K-m.^as.  the  present  loca- 
tion was  chosen  because  it  offered  a  good 
corn  yield  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of   high    records. 

The  broadcast  of  the  program  will  re- 
semble in  many  ways  a  radio  de.scription 
of  a  leading  football  game.  A.  W.  "Sen" 
Kaney.  familiar  to  listeners  throughout 
the  country,  will  give  the  "ear  by  ear" 
account  of  the  battle  among  state  cham- 
pions for  national  honors.  The  pro^rnm 
will  be  heard  during  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  between  11:30  a.  m,  and 
12  31)  p.   m..   central  standard   time. 

_  _   rt       

WOOXi    MASZET 

Boston.  Oct.  24. — Demand  for  wool  dur- 
ing the  past  week  hu.s  been  decidedly  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  with  most  of  the  in- 
quiries on  the  finer  grades,  says  the  V.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Market  News 
Ser\ice.  Prices  continued  rather  soft.  A 
fairly  strong  resistance,  however,  was 
shown  toward  further  declines  in  prices. 
The  decline  in  prices  during  the  past  two 
weeks  has  been  on  a  very  small  turnover 
of  wool  and  a  number  of  houses  have  re- 
fused   to  consider   the   recent   offers. 

Many  factors  in  the  trade  are  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  current  narrow  demand 
does  not  give  vulues  a  fair  test  and  they 
are  adopting  the  policy  of  waiting  until 
an  actual  need  for  wool  manifests  itself 
before  making  any  changes  in  price  pol- 
ities. Sentiment  has  been  helped  by  the 
steadiness  of  values  shown  during  the  past 
week   in  primary   foreign  markets. 

Eastern    grown    fleeces     were    quiet.      A 
little   buslne.is  was  done  on  64s  and   finer 
and  58s.  SOs  strictly  combing  fleeces.  Prices 
were    inclined    on    the    low    side    of   ranges 
quoted  during  the  previous  week. 
Domestic  Wool  Qnotatlons 
Orease  Basis,  Ohio  and  Similar 
6»s,   70s,   80s   itlnet    strictly  combing  ay'i 31c 
B43.   70s,   80s   (fine*   French  combing  25'"  26c 

64s.  7n»,  80s  (fine*  clothing   23-i24r 

58.S,  60s,  (>o-blood)  strictly  combing  29 'a  30c 
58s.  60s.  (>2-blood)  French  combintt  25''i26<' 

■S8s.    60s.    ( '.-blood)    clothing    24'(j2."»c 

56s.   tS-blood)  strictly  combing   ...   2911 30c 

.56s.    (  S-bloodt   clothing    26'"  27c 

4Ss.  508.  ('i-blood.  .strictly  combing  29''«3t.>c 

48s.  508,   (>4-blood)  clothing  26''r'27c 

468.  (low  >4-blood)  strictly  combing  27'S2Sc 

36s.  408,  44s   (common  and   braid)..   25''f26- 

<>       -     - 

FOBESTBT    rEI.X.OWSKZP8 

Eight  fellowships  for  the  training  of 
leaders  in  forestry  have  been  awarded  for 
the  year  1930-31  by  the  Charles  Lathn.p 
Pack  Forest  Eduiatiun  Board,  and  the 
Board  is  preparing  to  receive  applications 
for  fellowships  for  the  year  1931-1932.  Six 
to  eight  fellowships,  with  stipends  rang- 
ing from  S500  to  S2.501.  are  available  for 
the  coming  year.  Awards  will  be  made 
tn  gifted  men  who  demonstrate  natur-'l 
powers  of  intellectual  and  personal  lead- 
•  rship  und  who  intend  to  make  forestry 
their  life  Work.  Applications  will  be  re- 
(  eived  n->t  later  than  Januury  l.'j.  1931.  Ap- 
pli'Mtio:!  f  .i-nis  und  deruiled  .nnounce 
Me-its  c.in  he  obtaine<l  from  Ward  Shep- 
ard.  Secretary  of  the  Charles  Uathmp 
I'.ck  Forest  Education  BiK-rd.  1214  .^ix 
te.-nth  St..  N.  \V  .  Washinston.  D.  C. 
_       _o 


FEES    MABXET 

The  following  quotations  are  for  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  October  23rd.  accord 
ing  to  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculturul 
?"ronomic3.  They  .«how  the  approximate 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  In  looib.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  c.irlots  arrival 
draft  basis  delivered  on  track  at  PhiK- 
delphia  and   Scranton  rate   points: 

Bran.  J26''i28:  standard  middlings.  $25: 
tlour  middlings.  S30:  cottonseed  meal.  43 
per  cent.  $37:  gluten  feed.  $36.25:  No.  2 
winte  outs.   47c;   No.  2  vellow  corn.   SI. 01. 

o 
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il.bs  > 

19»i 

1029     F 

ive-Yr.  Av. 

Butter 

13<i.7.'>:i.oi«i 

1.5S.541.i")o 

131.704.000 

Poultry 

46.()12.iK¥) 

61.976.1X10 

17.,574.iXK) 

Meats 

.592.704. OiKt 

732.5.56.1  KMl 

tiU.4.59.0tKi 

Ijird 

.59.S30.IMHi 

1£1.690i><K) 

11.5.188.000 

(Cases) 

Eggs 

9.16«).(JOo 

T.lR.'i.oon 

(Bbls  > 

.\pple.; 

«96.0ii<> 

7:l5.iH)(i 

1  Boxes) 

Apples    . 

1.!»56.i)0'» 

9ii1.H»Vi 

iBskts.) 

Apples 

l.SOO.OOo 

1.793.000 

1  Lbs.  1   Frozen  & 

preserved 

fruits 

so.Tsi.oii""! 

1)1  :lls.ooo 

TTTBE-BBEDS  AND  OBADES  COMPA'^CD 

The  net  n-ioins  from  piire-hr'-d  und 
ir.ile  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  sireil  tx  .-i 
purc-bieil  bull  were  from  tw  1  and  one-half 
to  six  times  greater  th.m  the  prollts  from 
calve."  from  nuti\e  Arkunsus  i..«s  and  ic 
tive  luills.  a  three-yeir  experiment  1  op 
diict-d  ,it  .lo'ieslioro  Ar',  .  .sh  >ws.  It  i.- 
report.'d  in  Teclinic.ul  Bnlletiii  2ii:tT.  N  .« 
U"!i.'rtrie!ii  of    \ j^rli  !ilfiir  • 
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Produce  Quotations 

FHIX.ADEIiPHIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  c:,'.ras,  42'?(45c:  92 
score,   41c;   90  scorf.   30'. 

Eggs.— Fancy  select.  35'!j45c;  extra  firsts. 
3.5c:    firsts.   3<Jc;    seconds.   21'>f23c. 

Fooltry. — Live  fowls,  10'S/2.5e:  broilers. 
15''i25c;  old  roosters.  15''il8c:  pigeons,  pr.. 
J5'»i25c:    ducks.    IS-^ilSc:     turkeys.    25'<i32c. 

Fruits.— APPLES.  N  J.  &  Pa..  %  bskts., 
various  varieties.  40fi60c:  fancv.  75c. 
CRANBERRIES,  N.  J..  '4  bbl.  boxes,  early 
varietie.s.  $2.50-?!  2.75.  PEARS.  N.  J..  S 
bskts..  Kieffers.  40fj75c.  CHESTNUTS, 
Tenn.   &   N.   C,   per  lb..  6fi  10c. 

VegeUblM.— BEANS,  N.  J..  ',  bfkts. 
(snap I.  7.5c''(7S1.25.  LIMA  BEANS.  N.  J., 
^  bskts..  $1 ''1 1.75.  BEET.S.  Pa.  &  .N.  J., 
per  bunch.  l'';2c.  CARROTS.  Pa.  &  S  J., 
per  bunch.  I''i2c.  CELERY.  Pa.,  wired 
bunches.  10''i  12c.  ESCAROLE.  Pa.  &  N.  J., 
bus..  15'</25c.  EGG  PLANT.  N.  J..  '"»  b.skts.. 
2O'ii50c.  KALE.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus..  15'!i30c. 
LETTUCE  N.  J.,  crates.  Big  Boston,  2  doz. 
heads.  SS-ii  7.5c.  PARSLEY.  N.  J.  &  Pa., 
bus.,  bunched,  curly.  50fi75c.  PEPPERS. 
•N.  J..  ^,  bskts..  20''n40c.  SPIN.A.CH.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  bus..  40*1 60c.  SQUASH.  N.  J.,  "n 
b.skt3..  white.  15'(/ 30c.  TOMATOES.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  &«  bskts.,  50'«75c.  POTATOES.  Pa.. 
lfX(-lb.  sacks,  round  whites  No.  I's.  J1.75 
'H2.  SWEET  POTATOS.  N.  J..  -,  bskts., 
reds  and   yellows.   No.   I's.    best.   65'*/ 75c. 

HEW    TOBX 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras.  40'-j'?i41c: 
extras.  40c:  firsts,  34'!i39'jc:  9f)  score. 
36'(i36'::c:    89   score.    35'fi35'2C. 

Hgg*. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras.  52i(55c;  extra  firsts. 
.31111 38c:  average  extras,  45''i3')c;  medium.s. 
3c '<»:»•. 

Poultry.- Live,  by  freight,  fowls.  16''i25c: 
chickens.  15'ff22c:  pullets.  20''j2.'k:  old 
roosters.  1.5c:  turkey.^.  2511 30c:  ducks.  18c; 
geese.    16c:    guineas,    pr..    90c. 

FrtUts.— APPLES,  bskts..  Sn  &  En.  new. 
mixed  varieties.  2.5c  n  $1.25.  CRAB.\PPLES. 
Eastern.    12-qt.    bskt.s..    .tO.'.iSI. 

Vegetables.- BEA.VS.  Md..  bskt..  $1.25'« 
1.75.  BEETS.  State  and  Jer.sey.  cut.  bskt.. 
.VJi;  65c.  CABBAGE,  nearby,  crt..  90c'?iSl. 
CARROTS.  State,  cut  bskt..  .50fi7.V-:  near- 
by. 100-doz.  bunches.  SLoO''/ 2.50.  CAULI- 
FLOWER. Cat.ikill.  best.  crt..  $3.50  (i  1.50. 
CELERY,  state,  crt..  $!'-(  1.75.  ,  CUCUM- 
BERS, state,  bskt..  50c''f$2.25.  E(ift  PLANT. 
.Jersey,  b.-kt.  or  crt..  75c'(iS1.25.  LETTUCE, 
state,  crt..  6»ic'i/j;i:  Jersey,  crt.,  .50c?i$1.5o. 
PARSLEY.  Jer.sey.  bskt..  50'a85c.  PEP 
PERS.  Jersev.  bullno.se,  bu.  bskt..  35''f7  90c. 
ROMAINE.  Jersey,  crt..  40c'ii$1.75.  SPIN- 
ACH, nearby,  crt.  or  bskt.,  .50c''j$l.25. 
SQUASH,  near,  yellow,  bskt.  or  crt..  75o'<i 
1.50:  white.  S1''(1..50.  TOMATOES.  Jersey. 
20-qt.  <rt..  5<_ic''i$l.  TURNIPS,  nearby. 
Rutabaga,  lno-lb.s.,  Sl'ei  1.2.5.  WATER- 
CRESS. 100  bunches.  $2''!  2.50.  POTATOES. 
Jersey.   No.  1.  150-lb.  bag.  $2.25'"'?  2.75. 

X.AirOA8TEB 

Butter. — Country  butter.  45''».tOc:  cream- 
ery  butter.   47'>50c. 

Hggu. — Fresh.    ^3'<iori'\ 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens.  i1.25  n  2.'J5 
each:  springers.  75c'i$1.25  each:  ducks. 
$1.50'ii2.50   each:    squabs.    25'?i5<3c  each 

Fruits.— .\  P  P  L  E  S  .  15  -'I  25c.  1 ,  pk. 
PKACHE.'^.  2.r-.j3n.'  qt.  ORAPE.S.  S'.;  Mc  lb. 
QUI.N'CES.    2M./2.->.'    qt. 

TegeUblea BEANS,    (string).   25'o  3Uc    ', 

peck.     BEANS,    (Lima),    25 '(^Ic    pint    box 
BEETS,    S'lloc    bunch.     CABBAGE.    "■?(  15 
heu.l.      CAl:UOT.>.    So  pic    bunch.      CAf!, 
FLOWER.    l,5'-i.50c    liead.     CELERY.   8*1 15- 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.    5'i10c    eu<h.     Eiiii- 
PLA.VTS.     10..2.-I.-    eu.b.       ENDIVE.    S./'.», 
head.     LETTUCE.    S'l  l.'i      head.     ONIO.*.-! 
20Vi25c   1,   pk.     POTATOES    13     ^oi    ■,    pi,-.; 
$1.25 'J  1.50  bu.  SWEET   POTATOPJ.S.  25"  {11 
•t    pk.     PEPPEa.S.   r,'iru-  ea.h      PARSl.,r;i 
2''i5c    bunch.     PE.\S.    25 '/30c    '4    pk.     RAD 
ISHES.  s./loc  bun.h.  SPINACH.    12 -/Li.    ■ 
pk.      T()M.\TOE.-^.    lO'./l.ic    pt.     TIX.VIP.'J 
1.10      ',      pk.      CORN,     sweet.     30  n  .tOc     doZ 
MUSHROOM.S.    25'/:im'   pt 

YOBK 

Butter.— ("oiintry.  tOoije:  jnepurutor.  .50 
''/  .>5c. 

EgjB.  -Fr<»sh.    loWSOe:   pullet.  38  •/ 4.ic. 

Poultry.— Hens.  2o'(21'.  sprinters.  25 ;r 
2Sc:  dre.-ised  hens.  7.5c  >/ ^I.T.i  e.icli;  spruuj- 
er.«.   dressed.   Ciic  ..  .<tl.Sci 

Fruits.— APPLES.  10./ 25c  ',  p!s  .  75c''rf 
$1.75  per   l>u.     PEAR.-<.    loc   box.    l.V     ',    p|(. 

Vegetables.— POrATOES.  In-,/ )(,,  .  pk. ; 
S,i..(Sl  :.■.  bu.  C.VBBAGE.  5-1  12c  hd  CEL 
ERY.  .•.•;i:>c  .«t;.lk.  LKTTUCR.  lo„Jo.-  lid 
CARROT.<.  .V  bun.h.  BEF.TS.  .5c  luinch. 
CAULIFLOWER.  S  o  loc  heol.  Tt  RNIPS. 
10'./ 1.5c  box.  *l.oo  per  bii.  SPIN.\CH 
21.1c  1,  pk.  LI. MA  BKA.N'S.  Vy  pt  PEP- 
PERS.   2'/ 3c    ea.  Ii      S.VURICRAUT     2 it. 

FXTTSBUBQH 

Butter.  Neurliy  tiilvs,  02  score  extras. 
39', I  :  standards.  36', c:  si»  score.  Mt'-^c:  88 
score.    :!2  ■.••. 

Effs. -.\eurby  firsts,  secmid-hanil  cases. 
30>,c:  extra  tlrsis.  new  iiises.  32'.<-:  near- 
by hennery  whites.  37c. 

Poultry.- -Live  hens,  hejivy.  2l>/2tic:  me- 
dium. 20'/22r:  LcKhorns.  12'./ 1.5c:  colored 
springer.*,  heavy.  22c:  mc'lluni.  18'n2()c; 
Leghiirns.  IT.  :  old  ro-^st»rs  11.-:  spring 
seese.  \'i::  ducks.  16'/2.'i:  pii'c  in;i.  3!t1i 
toi    per  piitr:   tiirl;e>s.  20  .27c. 

Krc.sli  killed  fiill-.li  es--- ■,!  lens  36c:  hog- 
ilrcss.Ml    :t2i  . 


CaxCACO    CA3H    OKAIN 

I'lo'ii  ,;.,.      Oct.       27         ri;e      |oi\.willK       ca-th 

prices  ruled  here  tode..      No  i.  hurd  «iheat 

*.Oi.iSlc.    No.   2    yelKi-v   .'.ini.  T7./7S'.c:    No. 

:!   vi.i-..>     .,r..    91     n.',.    x,,  j   while   oats. 
3U'iV.;i;  ... 
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"RCA 

Radiotrons 

always  in  every  socket** 


says 


COLIN  B.  KENNEDY 

Pics/i/eii/ 
COUN  B.  KENNEDY  CORPORATION 

MANY  unnecessan'  radio  troubles 
are  aiiscd  by  inferior  tubes.  The 
finest  receiver  is  handicapped  by  poorly 
designed  and  consmaaed  tubes.  RCA 
R.iJiotrons  are  the  unquestioned  stand- 
ard of  scientific  achievement  in  this  field. 
To  insure  clear  Kennedy  tone,  and  maxi- 
mum Kennedy  performance,  we  strongly 
advise  'RCA  Radiotrons  always  in  ever)' 
socket.'  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
iliem  to  Kennedy  owners." 


RADIO      ENGINEERS     ADVISE: 

Replace  all  the  vacuum  tubes  in  your  radio  set  with 
RCA  RaJiuttons  at  least  omcc  a  year.  This  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  maintain  goud  perfi>imance  and  mini- 
mize disajiree.ible  noises  and  other  troubles  caused 
by  inferior  tubes.  RCA  Ra.iiotr.^ns  will  Rive  you  the 
maximum  in  selectivity,  sensitivity  and  I'ln  i/ua/ity. 
Oil/  tufts  may  impair  l/v  ptrformauit   of  iht  tieu: 


This  is  Iht  34th  in  a  scries  of  en- 
il'tistmtnts  of  RCA  Radiotrons  by 
Iht  UaiJiug  r.iJio  »«•/  mauufattuTtn. 


RCA  RADIOTRON  CO.,  Inc..  HARRISON.  N.  J. 

RCA  Radlotron 

THE  HEART  OF  YOUK   RAD/O 


SHEEP 


SWINE 


For     Sal»      I'.iiiu"     "f     lii-iivy     (•    Tji>4>     nelHini- 

•  ur  oaie  M..ri„„s  .Mutl.m  Bn.l  \V.,..l  Com- 
bill.. I.     l,,>o  R.    Scott  k  Sons,   Burgpttstown.  Pa. 

DELAINE  MERINOS  ..f  Ih.-  ni:ini|.i..ii  -Iniin. 
11.  At  ('.  tvi..  liiiKC  -itv.  h.inj  -li..iir«  !■.  Writ... 
E.   H.   SANDERS.  R.  8.  Ashtabula.   Ohio 

REG.    SHROPSHIRE   and   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS. 

'i i     iiHli\  i.li.iiN.     Till'      will     |.|.ii-i      \..ii.     W.iii 

Iwiili  .  i.iiin|.i..ii~iij|.<  ..II  siir..|i!.|iiii  -  lit  ilir.-.  >\n\i- 
fiiiis  tlii<  ii.ii.  HvUmodc    Farm,    Beaver,    Pa. 

Fancy   Southdown   Rams   and    Ewes    finm   i.m.  of 

tl Iil<'»i  lin  .-.lir-  ill  Ohio,  ul  r<uwiii»lilH  prir.'s. 

A.    T.    Freed    It    Son,  Basil.    Ohio 

Sure  Br»»H»r  ,  •l-.v'"r  "lil  CIiiaI..!  limn,  itiiiiii. 
uuic  urceuer  -  ^,„,    |,.,,,..,.,i,.r    ,„ii„. 

P.    L.     SNYDER, Limekiln,    Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Por    Sals     '""  'l.i'i'l.v    n  L'i-.liri-.l   .|.r«.v  liiill 

•  vr»       W<UV      ,|,hH«.       Hill       |„        „„..       ,,.,,r      ,,|,|       i„ 

I'.  1..    .\N.»   si-vt-ral    iM'ifiTH,    (int-   lir*.^!.    jtiid    miuhk 
!..««.     .<.  !■     in\     iNhlliit     III     till-     Krril  n.  k  '  I  nil, 
11.  I.     L'l      t..     J4.     r.. Ill-Ill     .\i-.  ii.i|il,.,|     ll.T.I. 
HERBERT    E     ATHEY,  Keedysvillc,    Md. 

For  Sale  '  P'lrHl.riil  nui^i.  n-d  i;ii.nim'.> 
■  "'  "Jaiw  ii.if,  r..  Tiil..r.  mill  mid  ll|„  .l  -y.-M 
cil.  rami  11  iiiili"  Ir.iiii  .\|i..Ui.  iiml  14  inili.«  fri.iii 
liidimia  1.11  iiMi.r..\.'.t  siau  llii;livMi\  i*ri.  .-il 
r.ii.ll.    fmii..  W.    L.    GEORGE,        Apollo.   Pa. 


AYRSHIRES  ^"  '"•■'  ^  "'"'  '•""'  '■•^<''' 

•iaui.-i— .»lre   out    if    a    'i.>I  II.     .him     pil,,     iins.iii. 

Ml.lf.  ROBERT    B.    hOYER, 

riiriii  iiiMir  T'li'..  ..It,  RD.  1,    Lebanon,    Pa. 

AYRSHIHE  CATTLE  of  Ihr  l)i>»t  lilood  linen, 
II. -..i  1.  l;.  .\.i  r."liti..|  AniiiiHU  i.r  ti..iii  «x  and 
ell  tisi'^.         Oeo.  fi.  McCinn'Ml.   Wollmitton,  Ohio 

FOR    SALE.      I'lir.- t.i.  .1     II. .1-1. -I w»,    tin.     |,. 

fn-h.ii     tl..-    tall,     I v.arliiii;    Lull,     I|<.r.|     .\. 

r<-.!ii.il      Gilfoylp  Bron,,  Clsti-r,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


GOATS 


FOR SALE 


■|  lir. .    \ .  iir-iilil       ri'itlsliT.  .1 
pill.   Iin  il       .ViiMiiii       I. II,  k 

am)    l».i    ..f    |,l«    Miiw.    \\ 

^"^^""^^i— — ——  I  til.  I.I      lin-.ilinff.       Si  TIT- 
■— "^"""■^^^"■"~"        111   lir.  il    iltii.-     iliH-llne 
WM.    L.    STOLTZFUS,  Pocomoke    City,    Md. 


Chester  White  Pigs-;;  -;;;{[:  ;;|;[;  J;|;;; 

Tor  l.n  i.line  .<i;.(iii  la.  Ii.  .MJMil  lind  i.liri,  .<.'l  T.'. 
C.   LEWIS  TAYLOR.  WyaJusing,   Pa. 

Eeg,    Big    Type    Cheater    Whites,    Mil    iiki'*.    ,S|r.-, 
»t.    \.\»*    U.S.    Writ..    r..r    trii'    idi'.I.i    nml    iiri.  r. 
.\|s<i     lt.iiirt...i.     |;.-.I    Tiiiki>»,     T'.ulniiii'    «iff>.. 
L.  0.   &  E.  F.  Corman,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

125  BIO  TYPE,  |i.-.|l);rii.|  riii^ler  Wliltos  from 
lilC  hrt'cdcTH  an  I  hie  litiir>.  I'rlr.d  riKht  ami 
^llil.||<■d  ..n  n|.|ir<>\nl.       C.  E.  Casiel,    Hershey,  Pa. 

BIG    TYPE    CHESTER   WHITES.     iSriiiid    .liaiii- 

l.il.ll     1,1..,,. I       |:.,-ir«.     i.|»  II     ;;i|t.     Ml,. I     |,ig«. 

O.    B,    Ointer   *   Sons,  B.  9.  Carlisle,    Pa. 

Feeding  Pir«,  !.'>  In  ,'iO  llx.  t^.:A\  In  $N.no  aemrd- 
liiB  sin-  Tni.  k  (IrllMTv  nn  larKi-  lotn.  Mmtiv 
rnlandCliina».  Stanley   Short,   Cheiwold,   Del. 

PIONEER  HERD— POLAND-CHINAS  of  «|i|ir..v 
Ml  IiI.mmI  III..-  Si.i\i..  I...1II-  l.r.il  ^.iw-i  full 
piCK  Y.iii  will  wiiiii  H  I.H.k  in  al  thin  Kpliiiiliil 
h<Til,  .>iMli«t...|  |>iir.  Iiiis.  r,.  Ill  iiimi\  ..tiiltui,  I'riii'.l 
ri.«w>iial>li-.  .\ililrr"     C.  S.  Eppley,     Zanesville,  0. 


28    Berkshire    and    Pol.ind-Cliina    Slioata.    'i   ni..« 
I.M.    f.ir   lini-.lliiu-  ..r   f.-ili'iB,   »«  ."HI  iin  h.  •■\iin-« 

I.alil.    J    t.iT.I    w.»-.    .<,vi  (HI    1,11  II 
.    R.    TANGER,  York   Springs,   Pa. 


POLAKDCHINAS.  -    Sprinu- 

liiv.l    ►•■»».,    piir«    all    Hit.-. 

Ehiloh.    Ohm 


BIO        SPOTTED 

t...iir-      -l.'iiij:    Kill- 
BOYD    RAHMAN, 

Poland  China  Pigs i:;"T,;,'lH,'''.';,.t"'-  '''""' 

WALTER    KUGLER,    '       "Falrfleld,   Pa. 

Med   Tvne  Btrk^hirM   '^'""   ■''■^''    ""I't    i"'    ' ' 
lucy.   ijiir  DCln^nl[n    ,-,,,,    t„rr,.«ii,,..   un  ,v>  i.. 

«1J  .-Jl.     .liiH      l.-ilh     Bill-.     tl.-LlNI     caili.     .Xirii.. 

|.n,irs,  lif.ii  .,r  i.|..  ii  ...m.  mii|  (.•Ills.   I'ri.i-  \U\  «i-mi 

ii|...ii    ri'.|iii<i         A.    B.    CARRIER.      Lodi,    Ohio 


CATTLE 


BUCK    &    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
IltT.f.iril   Cnlllp     rnlnndChina   JlnCH     MnmiMkire 
W..H1I     liiaft    ilorMS  THE    SAINX    AMOUR 

COMPANY.  Mortonville.    Ponna. 


A.ngus  Cattle 


at  rca^K.nalilii 

^_  lirlrPK 

Write    BAYARD    BROS..  Wayneaburg,    P,, 

D.    B.    POLLED   HEREFORDS,  — A   line   ».  Imtl..n. 

*'"wv.    hi-ifiTK.    liiilN,     Cnnio    or    write 

CHAS.     D      GILL,  Millerapert,     OhU 


'(■ail  l1iri.i;-|i  till-  [Wilier  cireiiilly  ^^.ll  will  find  a'K  tTtisonu'nl> 
(  .Ncrini^  .iliii.i.t  cM-ry  iinni.in  need.  '\'\w\  art'  filled  witli  hint'« 
Il  r  the  li..ii-ili.,|.|.  Iiiiit-  I'ur  lu';ilth,  tiiiil-  f<«r  cl.itliinM.  AKo  l;ir,i;e 
iimnlHT-  .if  -ee.l.  |>iniltry,  >tnck  lood  anrl  iin|)k'iiieiit  a-lvcrtisp- 
n!C-nt.>.     Wlicii  .in-werinj;  tlicni.  mention   I'cnnsylvania    l'"anncr. 

.il1ltliMitili|(itiiitittli.(l)|l  ii:'^<   .)i|,i(;i(ti..)i,^.*  . 


Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


The  School  Question 

Mr.  W.  D.  Zinn:  I  read  your  article 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  in  regard 
to  the  .school  question.  Will  you  please 
Kive  your  answers  to  the  following 
Muestions    in    the    iviine    paper? 

(1)  What  do  you  think  of  the  Boards 
of  Education    hiring  their  own  district 
teacher.^,    whethor    they    are    good    or 
had,    in    preference    to    more    efficient 
leacher..^   out    of    the   district? 
Ci)  Which     do     the     boards     owe     more 
lo.     the     home     teacher    or     the     children 
and    the    taxpayer? 

(3)  Shotild  the  boards  draw  the  line 
on  all  married  women  as  teachers  if 
the  married  woman  ran  teach  a  better 
..school   than   the  yoimg   teacher? 

The  boards  now  favor  the  younger 
teacher  who  lives  in  the  district  wheth- 
er she  takes  any  Intere.st  in  the  com- 
munity where  she  teaches  or  not.  I 
know  an  instance  where  the  board 
luriiod  down  a  college  graduate  who 
had  taught  in  the  dii«trict  a  number  of 
years  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  district  just  he- 
<au.se  she  lived  out  of  the  district  and 
hired  teachers  who  were  less  efficient 
just  because  they  lived   in  the  district. 

T  think  the  taxpayer  and  natron 
.should  waken  up  and  demand  the  best 
>.f    their    teachers,  A    Patron. 

/  I  \  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Board 
V  X  /  of  Education  I  would  be  a  free 
trader  when  it  came  to  hiringr  teach- 
ers. I  would  hire  the  best  teacher.s  I 
could  secure  regardless  of  their  res- 
idence. Every  member  who  has  the 
proper  regard  for  his  oath  will  do 
likewise. 

(2)  The  boards  owe  nothinj-'  to  the 
home  teacher  except  what  they  owe 
to  every  good  citizen,  but  Ihey  i.we 
all  to  the  children  of  the  parents  who 
gave  them  the  office  they  fill. 

(3)  Again  I  am  a  free  trader  Some 
of  the  be.st  teachers  I  have  ever 
known  were  married  women.  Our 
universities  do  not  discriminato 
again.st  married  women.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  hired  a  married  woman  and  she 
tried  to  do  all  her  house  work  1  w  .uld 
not  hire  her  the  second  time. 

Some  members  of  the  Boird  may 
hire  their  kin  and  turn  down  much 
better  teachers,  but  I  am  chiritabie 
enough  to  believe  that  the  n:ajority 
of  men  and  women  who  take  the  oath 
of  office  and  become  meutber-j  of  the 
Board  of  Education  'lave  a  proper 
regard  for  their  oaths.  I  Jo  not  be- 
lieve the  world  has  all  gone  to  the 
evil. 


The  Grandchildren 

IONCE  thought  that  grandparents 
were  silly  in  saying  that  they 
loved  their  grandchildren  as  much 
as  they  ever  loved  their  own  children, 
but  I  nr>  longer  think  so.  I  have  four 
grandchildren,  a  boy  and  a  girl  in 
each  family.  Six  years  ago  the  teach- 
er of  one  girl  offered  to  give  a  dollar 
to  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  would  read 
the  greatest  ntimber  of  books  during 
vacation  Susan  told  her  mother  that 
.she   intended   to  win   that   dollar. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  No  hoy  or  girl  ever  got  any- 
where by  saying.  "I  can't."  When  the 
fall  leim  opened  Susan  was  there 
with  her  proof  that  she  had  road  25 
hooks.  Rejoiced  over  winning  the 
dollar  .she  wrote  her  grandfather  tell- 
ing him  of  the  prize  she  had  won. 

r>o  not  think  her  grandfather  was 
not  also  glad  to  receive  this  informa- 
tion and.  perhaps  without  due  consid- 
eration, ho  wrote:  "I  would  rather 
give  my  granddaughter  money  for 
reading  gor)d  books  than  for  anything 
el.<e  under  the  sun.  I  am  enclosing 
you  a  cheek  for  five  dollars  and  I 
will  repeat  it  every  time  you  read  25 
books,  which  books  are  to  be  selected 
by  your  parents."  This  is  where  I  got 
in  bad. 

IIhh  Keiid   150  BtiokH 

In  les«  than  two  years  Susan  sent 
nie  a  list  of  books  read.  When  I 
counted  them  T  found  there  were  50, 
and  T  had  lo  part  with  ten  <lollar.<i. 
Among  this  list  was  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress and  P.en  Hiir.  It  .seemeil  only  a 
,"b<iit    time    until   another  letter  came 


announcing  the  fact  that  another 
books  had  been  read.    Susan  is  J 
13  years  old,  but  tonight  I  am  mm 
her  the  sixth  check,  which  means  < 
has  read  150  books. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  mistake  (I 
I  have   made  in  my  ra.shness. 
see  it  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  u. 
by  young  people  is  in  spending  eve] 
cent   they   earn   or   that   is  given 
them.     The    amount    of    money 
spend  is  nothing  compared  with' 
habit  they  are  forming,  which 
is  likely  to  last  them  through  lifel 

I  very  earnestly  desire  that 
grandchildren  shall  grow  up  to  be  i 
only  useful  members  of  society 
that  they  shall  be  frugal,  thrifty  i 
early  in  life  acquire  a  competen, 
because  I  believe  such  people  will] 
able  to  render  a  greater  service  f 
humanity,  which  after  all  should  | 
our  highest  ambition. 

To  Encourage  Thrift 

Some  one  has  said  that  the 
who    owns    his    own    home   make 
little  better  soldier  than  the  one  \. 
is  penniless.    In  order  to  promote  I 
spirit  of  thrift  in   the  hearts  of . 
four   grandchildren  I  wrote  each] 
follows:    "Beginning  on  the  first 
of  August,  1930,  and  ending  one ; 
from   that  date  I  wdll  give  two 
lars  for  every  dollar  you  earn  du 
the  year   and  I  will  duplicate 
other  dollar  you  acquire  in  an 
able  way." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  dollal 
child  earns  is  worth  twice  as  much| 
a  dollar  acquired  in  some  other 
hence  my  proposition.  If  I  lose] 
much  money  in  the  future  as  I 
lost  during  the  present  year  on  lij 
stock  I  may  have  to  call  both  of  L 
above  propositions  off  at  the  clo«e| 
the  year.  If  any  granddaddy  ha 
grandchild  whose  record  for 
has  equaled  or  surpassed  that 
by  Su.san  I  shall  be  thankful  if  he  \ 
drop  me  a  card. 


Brief  Answers 

G.  W.  H. :    There  are  three  or  l{ 
things  that   I  do  not  know  yet 
you  have  asked   me  one  of  then 
am  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  son  * 
prophet,    but   if   I   could   tell  a 
ahead  when  cattle  would  be  high! 
low  I  would  soon  be  a  niultimiiuf 
aire.   Another  dry  season  might  ( 
cattle  and  sheep  to  be  low  next ; 
Unemployment  has  had  much  to  I 
with  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton.] 

For  fifty  years  we  have  expect* 
bumper    crop   of    com   to   mean 
prices  for  meat  the  next  year, 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  We  I 
a  very  light  com  crop  and  every  ( 
er   condition   being  normal,  may  | 
not  expect  better  prices  for  meat  i 
year  ?    I  pass  this  question  on  to  ] 
fellow    who    knows    more    about 
future  than  I  do. 

•     *     • 

J.  K.  G.  a.sk3  whether  tiii.s  is  a  g\ 
time  to  buy  a  farm.  Thi.-i  i.*?  a^otj 
question  that  would  require  a  prop 
to  answer  correctly.    An  oM  adagel 
"Buy   when   everybody  w;int.'<  to 
and    .sell    when    everybody  wantsj 
buy."    If  the  logic  in  the  above  n8| 
ed  adage   is   good   then  it   is  a 
lime  to  buy  a  farm,  and  further 
deponent  sayeth  not 
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Deinonitrdtinq  the 

lYMAN  TOOL 

Palla  po«it«.  pfpoa.  rootn, 
■n\ftl  I  Htump*;  JAi.-k(i  up  truck*, 
tr«rU>rs.  WM^nn:    lifla  baild- 

wir«:     mmkaa    cMcr    preaa:    ■ 

d«ndr  rim  tool,*tc.llotMr  hack 

jniarmnt**.    Sfanpto   to  op«rmt«. 

Uru. polls  or  piuhM  witk  t  TON 

CAPACITY. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

ThU    haruly  c«aibbi«tlaa   tool  la 

■  quick,  aAay  ttoUar.   91t.00«dar 

U   sur.     SonM    tamk*  CM   •   d«i 

Uaaddaily  on  riLrm.   DoMt^worl 

of  t«n   RMfi.    Low  prl««,  blv  proAt, 

No  0Kp«ri«nf<«  n—Amd.  Wort   ful 

UnM  or  apar*  tloM. 

Start  Now— Write  UsI 

K.  L.  McPaHand,  Mont.,  sold  alrht  ia 
aft«mooa.  N.  F.  Krvu.  S.  D.,  mada 
|ll>.00in6hourt.  Yoq  caa  makm  tills 
moner,  too.  Vtvrn  maa  wantad  la  arary 
county.  0«C  oar  amaafiw  aaw  aalaa 
It's  a  mofiay-aiakar  for  yov. 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

E.tsblUll«d  latt 

|pipt.5.l60BLOOMFIEU>.  INP. 
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TANK  HEATER 

I        BU  RMS        OIL. 


n^its  any  tank.  Bums  14  to  l6 
I  boors  oa  1  lal.  k^roteoe.    No  I 

_  arts.  ashn.  smokr.  Goarma- 1 
\  itrA.W wx^ior Spffiait f^^oim^  \ 
I  l«ry  O^frr.  WV  n\%-t  ni.ike  Hoff  I 
I  Watcrcrs  sad  I'ortable  Smoka-  [ 
I  bousrs.  Write  for  (oldrr.  Ov9tk  \ 
1  <•  yon  at  fiCt<wy  prtceg. 

I  ZMPDlBTAirKaEATEBCO., 
,W  ll.7tb«l>,WMhtaf»ott.| 


MEN  WANTED 


To  M'lt  blKh  ffrada 
'  nursery  utock   P»rt 
r»r  whdic  Tliin*. 
I  prmipflv    nctuonAblf  iirlrt^  make  wU- 
■  '   II  'Miint  '*t'nt  frcH-   t  »i<)  ctHHl).  comiMii)'. 
IHOME  NVRSERIES.     Box  I0».     GENEV\.  OHIO 


Advertising 


P'«  ti'.;cn  the  place  of  grand- 
f'»iher>  knowledge.  You  may  be 
[sure  ,1  liiiig  advertised  is  as  rep- 
rt'tnte  !  li  It  is  not,  the  person 
jTakiiii;  It  and  the  one  selling  it 
|»ill  (juukly  lose  your  contidence 
jJiti  ynir  patronage.  People  do 
I  not  daro  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
[  vfriisiiiK— to  do  so  is  to  invite 
jt'osed  factories  and  stores. 

lie  ."Iveriisements  in  PENN- 
.^IVAXIA  FARMER  are  rc- 
Mhle  When  answering  them, 
'fll  the  advertiser  where  you  saw 
k's  ad 


Farm  Conditions 

Frederick  Co.,  Hortham  Md. 

Oct.  16.  Still  dry.  Some  pasture  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  short  and  will  not  last  long. 
Grain  .sowed  and  luok.s  good.  Corn  all  cut. 
Some  done  husking.  The  poorest  com 
crop  this  section  has  had  in  years.  Apple 
picking  nearly  finished.  In  some  orchards 
the  crop  was  fair,  in  others  practically 
dried   up.  Roy  J.   Wivetl. 

nor*  Co..  Kortham  Pa. 

Oct.  14:  Ground  very  dry  for  plowing. 
Many  sources  of  water  failing.  Pastures 
short.  Potatoes  a  small  crop  and  small  in 
size.  Buckwheat  except  in  a  few  cases  a 
small  crop.  L.ea.'iing  for  gas  and  oil  has 
been  extensive  throughout  the  county, 
.since  the  striking  of  a  big  gas  well  In 
Farmington  town.ship.  Good  calves  JIO*;/!!, 
lambs  $6,  eggs  3'-'c.  potatoes  Jl,  buckwheat 
$1.75  per  cwt.  Mrs.   P.   W.   Lawton. 

IdtaoMtar  Co.,  S.  E.  P». 

Oct.  16:  Beautiful  autumn  weather.  Rain 
Is  badly  needed,  .springs  and  walla  are 
dry  or  very  low.  Com  a  better  crop  than 
was  expected:  potatoes  fine  in  quality  and 
size.  Apples  and  pears  are  plentiful, 
grapes  were  a  good  crop.  Work  is  scarce 
and  the  laboring  man  has  many  difficulties 
to  overcome.  Eggs  are  scarce  at  45c.  Dairy 
butter  is  28c.  R.  c.  R. 

CambarUad  Co..  Sontham  P*. 

Oct.  18:  Seeding  for  wheat  about  flni^^h- 
ed.  Corn  being  put  away,  the  shortest 
crop  ever  known  here.  Apples  about  all 
picked,  not  half  a  crop  and  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  light  frosts,  but  very  warm 
again. 

The  water  situation  is  serious  In  places, 
wells  dr>'  that  never  failed  before  and 
stream.^  all  low.  Wheat  75c  com  Jl,  o»U 
'S*-  J.   Brown  Kelley. 

Karear  Co.,  V.  W.  Pa. 

0<:t.  15:  Still  very  dry  with  a  little  rain 
today.  Many  fanners  hauling  water.  Po- 
tatoes being  dug.  Not  half  a  crop  and 
price  .still  low,  S1.2S#1.30  at  farm.  Hay 
scarce  and  high  as  S25  per  ton.  Not  much 
com  to  husk,  most  of  it  went  Into  silos. 
Buckwheat  very  short.  Fall  seeding  of 
wheat  coming  nicely  but  needs  more  rain. 
Butter  45c,  eggs  35c,  lambs  $6,  veals  110. 
apples  H.5I).  Plummer  McCullough. 

Xiahlgh   Co.,  Eaatam  Pa. 

Oct.  13:  The  water  question  i.s  uppf>r- 
mo.st  in  the  minds  of  many  farmersi.  More 
wells,  springs,  ci.iterns  and  creekj*  are  dry 
than  ever  before.  The  digging  of  potatoes 
is  practically  finished.  Crops  .short  in 
.some  .section.^,  while  along  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  lounty  where  there  were  show- 
ers is  a  good  i^rop.  Corn  poor,  many  plant.s 
not  coming  to  ear.  Apple  crop  excellent. 
Apples  perfect  in  shape,  solid  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Fields  that  have  been  sown 
to  rye  or  wheat  are  making  excellent 
growth  owing  to  the  very  warm  weather. 
Potatoes  at  shipping  points  are  90c  per 
bu.  Corn  high  and  scarce,  apples  cheup. 
Garden  truck  scarce  on  account  of  drouth. 

Geo.  J.  Ross. 
Lebanon   Co.,  S.  B.  Pa. 

Oct  l_'  After  .several  good  shower.s.  we 
nre  having  another  dry  spell.  E^arly  .sown 
wheat  was  caught  in  the  last  shower.  A 
crust  formed  making  It  hard  for  whe.it 
to  come  through.  Some  fields  have  been 
harrowed  to  aid  the  young  sprout.s.  Corn 
is  being  hu.sked.  We  have  15  per  cent  of 
;i  crop.  Some  field.s  may  run  up  to  half 
■I  crop  or  better.  Mo.st  potatoes  are  duK. 
While  yield  is  probably  75  per  cent  of 
normal  crop,  stem-end  rot  is  prevalent. 
Hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and  English  wal- 
nuts are  giving  a  bigger  crop  than  f..»- 
years.  Eggii  38c.  wheat  around  7nc.  hay 
$30.  straw  $8,   young   roosters  20(a25c. 

Robert  I.  Weigley. 
Z.»ekawaiuia  Co.,  H.  B.  Pa. 

Oct.  21 :  Ideal  weather  for  fall  work  up 
lo  the  17th.  Temperature  went  to  79  some 
days  On  the  17th  a  heavy  shower  wa.s 
followed  by  cold— freezing  weather  to  date. 
Many  fields  of  potatoes  In  the  ground, 
alsi,  apples  not  all  gathered.  Ground  very 
dry.  spring.s.  wella  and  streams  low.  Late 
tomatoes  were  struck  with  black  stem  rot. 
Eggs  50c,  butter  •3«i'45c,  onions  2'.c  per 
lb.,  dre.s.sed  young  fowl  25W30c.     A.  A.  K. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word— per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  SI. 20 

I  Oc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  consecutive  insertions 
o(  the  same  copy  are  used. 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POTJXiTaT 


BARBKD       KOOKS.— Lnrge      prolific      rnckerelK. 
L.   W.  ClellaiHl.  K.  2.  Faiminiinl,   Went  Virginia. 

KNOLISH     WHITE     I.EGHOKN8.— PulleU     and 
Cockerela     Elm^r    Whi»  ter.    Newrllle.     Pa. 

BAXV  EQUZFMEVT 


CRUIIB'8  STANCHIONS  are  Kunrantefsl  ta 
pleaae  tba  porchaaw.  They  are  ahlpped  iiubject 
to  trial  In  tha  bwrer'a  aUbU.  They  are  rirM 
Alao  Btrpl  partUloaa,  stalla  anit  iitanrhiaiia 
Water  Imirls.  Litter  and  Fe«d  Carrltrg.  and 
other  iMmFquipment.  Bend  for  booklet.  Wlnthrop 
W.  Dunbar,  Baat  Street.  Forreatvtlle.   Conn. 

BUT    CHZCZS 

CHICK  PRICKS  CUT  61.4  CENTS  If  ordered  now 
for  aprini;  xhipini-nt.  llrst  Kgg  Strain  White 
LeKhomx.  Reixirds  to  .120  eggs  Giiaranteeil  to 
lire  and  mitla/  orilLoary  chicks.  Thouundn  of 
pulleta,  hens,  cockerels  at  barmin  prii-es.  Big 
rataloe  and  Hpecial  price  list  free  Ueorgc  B. 
rerris,    two    Union,    (Jrund     lla|>ldii.    .Mich. 

MARTINS  CHtOlUJ— NONE  BBTTER.  -IlnmHl 
White.  Buff  Ro<-kH.  KmIs.  White  Wyanilottoa, 
10c.  Urabniaa.  lilants.  I.'k-.  White  LcRhorns.  Ho. 
Heavy  inlxe<l,  !>c  Light  mixisl,  7c.  100'5-  De- 
livery poHtiiald.  Martin's  Hatchery,  Mt.  Victory, 
Ohio 

TUBKET8 

MAiWIVR  STATR  .SHOW  CH.VMriKN  BRONZB 
Turkey*.  Rainbow  tails,  .•«  .vwtra  (irecding.  Cat- 
alog.  J.   C.   fillip  4  l^n.    D.   Campbcllsburg,    Iiid. 

BDVCATZOHAXi 

W.\NTKI>  I.M.MEI)IATELY.    MEN— WOMEN.    18- 

M.     qualify     for     Government     John,      |125-t2SO 
month.  Sternly  cmplot-pu-nt;  paid  vneatlons;  com- 
mon    education     sufficient:     Thou.nands     Needed 
yearly.   Write  Otniunt    Institute.  306,    St.    Louis 
Mo..    ToUay. 


FABV    ZtAVS 


MZSCEUUUVEOUS  I^AITBS 

47  ACHE  KKl  IT  POt  I.TKY  KARM.-^TTS  fmlt 
trees,  vnnu  southern  slojie,  orchard  Just  comlne 
Into  money;  stream- watered  insturc.  woodlof 
■2r,  KiTPH  fertile  fields,  pleasant  2-storv  stone 
house.  Inlcture  jig.  82  Stront's  catalug'i ;  good 
bam  with  spring  water,  iwultry  house,  garage- 
miles   village,    convenient   city   markets. 


only  1 1^    ... 
Adams    Co 


—  An  easily  hnndled  moneymakinB 
»n.i«-rty;  only  H.lOO  and  for  quick  sale  owner 
liK  ludpg  team,  Iwgs,  ismjtry,  e<iuipmcnt.  fodder 
'.^J?-.  J'^*^i°*'^;w.^"/■  fl'I'les.  flrewo.Kl;  |«irt  caf* 
120  ACRES,  700  Bu.  I'OT.lTOEil,  120  Bu.  I>\TH 
12.'i  l>u.  com,  vegetables  for  winter.  .siovewoo«l,' 
complete  machinery  njid  vehicles,  horses,  tl  cat- 
tle imiiltry,  dog  all  go  with  this  monev-makinir 
state  highway  farm;  dark  loam.  20-<«w  laisture 
valuable  wood:  10-room  house  (picture  pg  27 
.Stroufs  catalog):  2  barns,  hen  house;  mile  Til- 
lage, large  lake:  milk  sold  at  door.  Owner  re- 
tiring. Bella  for  only  |4..'iOO,  Including  entire 
iijiiipnient  for  nulck  action;  jiart  cash.  Write 
tiMlav  for  Free  latnlog.  Strout  Agencv,  1422-Un 
Land    title    BIdg.,    I'hlladeliihia,    Pa.' 

•WN     A     lAKM     IX     MINNESOTA.      DAKOTA 
Muntiuia,     Idaho.     Washingt'm    or    Oregon.     Cr»>n 
Ijaymeut  or  easy  terms.    Uree   literature:    mention 
state.    H.    W     Byerly.    ;«  Northern    raciflc    Rail- 
way.   St.    I'aul.    Minn. 


psmratTXiTiun* 


Itiy  A  J.-.-VCUE  l-AUM  direct  from  owner.  sa»e 
Ini|uire.    ."»Mmue|    I).    ,Siiy<|er.    Bethel,    Pa. 


TOBACCO 


JlP^fr-^^^-**^^"— ♦Shewing,  .■-,  pounds.  |i..-iO: 
10.  2..%0.  Best  Smcklng.  I  (J.  $2. oh.  Satisfa.  tioii 
l.uarnnteed.  Pay  Postman.  United  Famiers. 
Bnrdwell,    Kentucky. 

GEDRCIA    BRIGHT    LEAF    SMOKING    TOBAC- 

ti  o«  IJ."".'^"*"...''.""'""'"*"*"''  I'ostpaid  6  isiunda 
$1.26.    W.    W.    Wlllianui,    yultmun,    Ga. 


8SBSS  AWD   anmSEBZBS 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TRKKS  5<-  AND  irp.— 
yellow  and  BIihkI  Red  Dellci.Hi.n.  r,rn|>evines.  3c. 
rlums.  iH'ars.  cherries,  nuts,  lierrie».  |>ec8iu. 
ornamentals  Free  catalog  Tennessee  Nurserv 
Comiiany.     Box     125,    Cleveland,     Tenn. 

FOR  .HALE.-  Clovers,  Timothy  and  all  Field 
and  tJrasM  .Seeds.  U.  J.  Cover  Seed  Co  .  Mt. 
Gilead,    Ohio. 

SEEK  CORN.— MncastiT.  Sure  Crop  .100  Bushels 
selected  ears.  Sample.  PlenKuntvlew.  Sailsliury- 
vllle.    Pa 

AOBimi 

CHARLTON  NUBSKltlKS.  Kothei-t.r.  N.  Y.,  es 
Inlillsheil  IKO.'>,  wniils  reliiilile  i-jeii  to  take 
■  mlers  this  winter  for  its  •hrsf  prixe-winning" 
Hhnil.liery,  hedging,  busliis.  trees.  Free  2-ve«r 
reiiliKcnienl  gnaranlee  Free  ouini.  Part'  or 
lull    lime.     Piiy    weekly. 

.MEN  TO  SELL  our  high  grade  garden  nml  Held 
seed  direit  lo  planlers  titsnl  p>isltioii  wiih  Mg 
ini'cine.     LiiN'riemr     uunecrssai  v  Colili     Co. 

Franklin,     Mass. 


IN  CHi:WI.\(,  or  S.MOKIXG   TWIST,   tl  00   Pr.- 
paid.    Ford    Inhiii .  .1  u,,..    lis-.'.    Pndui  ah,    Ky 

SZTVATZOWS 


YOUNG  M.\X  WANTS  GOOD  HOME,  iin.ler 
s^amls  farming,  haiiily  with  t^-ils.  .\ddresH  box 
l<4.    Peiinsylmiiiii    Fnn:ier, 


RAT    AND    OBAZV 


FOR  .'s.VLL  -  Alfalfa.  Timothy.  Clover  Mlx.-d. 
Ihllvered  pri;" ;  quote<I.  Write  us.  John  Hevlln 
Hay    Co.,    192    North    Clark   Street.    Chicago;    III. 

tIEKM.VN  POLICE  IMPS  -Blue  Amlnhisian 
coeker.'ls    and    pullets.    Selberl    Bros.,    Elizabetti- 

towil.      I'jl. 


HAT  AND  OBAXn  WAHTEO 

WANTED  —Hay,  (Jraln.  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cab- 
l>»KP.  tmions.  Carloads.  Pay  h;ghesl  market 
prirca.  Alfalfa  Hay  for  sale,  reasnnnhle  prices 
llio    Ilaiiillluii   Co.,    Xew   Castle.    Pa 


ROHET 


I'V,>^"^..'^J}'^  HONEY.-  Clover  or  buckwheat, 
fi-lb.  pall,  II  I r>  iKisiiiaid.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   W.    C.    fyong,    Millville,    Pa. 

FltKE  TRIAL  on  ckmI  reference  10  lbs  ex 
Jrncted  Clover  Honey.  If  pleased,  remit  S2.(M. 
B.    B.    Hory.    Piiinea,    Pa. 


AUCTZOWEEB    BCKOOXi 


BE  AN  AltniONEER  Kan.  »2.V  flOO  dallr. 
.Send  for  large  ilhiatraled  catalogue,  alao  how 
to  reielve  Home  Study  Course  free.  Repi«Tt's 
\ni  tlon    School.    Phix    P.K.    Denuur.    Indlniia 


BABBITS 


MAKE  BIG  PltoFliS  Willi  Chimbllla  ISabl,:i.H. 
Real  luoiiey  makers.  Write  for  facts  M4S  Con- 
nol  s     Rniiih.    Denver.    Colo. 


itiscE]:.iiAirEous 


«II\  B1,A.ME  THE  BI  I.I.  when  your  cow  d<<« 
not  breed?  I  se  Cow  Cat,  h  I  honr  iH'fore  servlre. 
' '"""i'..  211  ';"'"■  "'Ohcy  buci::  85  cents  for  one 
c<>w,  J..0O  for  five  lows.  jM.stpaid.  W,,.Klsfock 
^arln.    Route  2.    Box    ."li-C.    llenton.    Washingioiu 


ADA.MS   .NO- .Mo    relieves    D.,gs  of    Running    Fits. 
.Nir.sipli,-    Mni.i..,.    and    Hetts.      Ijirge    size    «t.00 
M.iiiev    baik    if   it    fails      \.l»m«  Supply   Co,    Wl 
Ramsey.     111.  " 


FOX  TRAPPIXG  METHODS.— Water.  Dry  Ijin.1 
V  .^'H'*'..^''"  '*""'  '■""  particulars  Chester 
It.    Hall.    West    .Springfleld.    .Mass. 


ROLL   ROOFING.  S  ply.   Sl.-a   per  roll     Preiuild. 
Send    for   circular.    Wlniker    Bros..     Jlillls.    Mass 


WAKTCO 


WANTED  TO  REXT  »>|i!i|.p.><l  general  farm 
liv  man  of  aMIily,  ex|nrienee  and  charat-ter 
able  to  haiHll.-  \l  pro|K>sillon.  t;iTe  brief  .le- 
scription  and  terms.  A(ldres.s  Farm.  1141 '4 
l.ilHTiy   St.,    Franklin.    Pa. 


XtASSEBS 


EXTENSION   I^DDKRS.    10  to  M  foot.    Dm«1|>- 

iiTe    circulars,     prepaid     freight    price.,     prompt 
service     Fre    Patton     .leweii.    Ohi" 


Acres— Mr.  ISewcomer's  New  Hired  Man  Is  a  Nice  Quiet  Fellow 


By  Leet 


Protein 


Color 


Absorption 


Mineral, 


Moistiire 


"Balance'* 

the  most  important  thing 

about  your  recipe - 
the  most  important  thing 
about  your  flour 


"Balanced" 

The  Pillsbury  "balancing" 
process  mixes  as  many  as 
sixteen  different  types  of 
the  finest  wheats.  The 
result  is  a  flour  which  con- 
tains just  the  right  amounts 
of  protein,  mineral,  moist- 
ure, etc.  —  a  flour  perfectly 
"balanced"  for  all  kinds 
of  baking. 


«  t 


Moisture 


Unbalanced' 


All  these  different  sul 
stances  are  found  in  wheal 
when  it  is  harvested.  Bu 
they  are  not  properlJ 
"balanced"  for  baking 
No  single  variety  of  whea 
contains  these  things  ill 
just  the  right  quantifies  tq 
make  the  finest  all-purposJ 
flour. 


Every  day  more  women  discover  that  Pillsbury's  Best  has 
some  quality  not  found  in  other  flour.  They  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  they  know  it's  there.  Because  everything  they 
bake — bread,  biscuits  or  pastry  —  turns  out  better.  Because 
everything  has  a  delicate,  unmistakably  richer  flavor. 

Pillsbury's  Best  is  different.  It  is  scientifically  "balanced" 
for  successful  baking.  "Balanced"  according  to  a  wheat 
combination  used  only  by  Pillsbury.  There  is  no  other 
flour  just  like  it.  Pillsbury's  Best  is  made  from  no  single 
variety  of  wheat  —  for  no  single  type  of  wheat  contains  just 
the  right  amount  of  protein,  mineral,  etc.,  to  work 
perfectly  for  all  baking.  Pillsbury's  Best  is  made  from 

Pi  1 1  s  b  u  r  y  *s 

'balanced"for 
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a  special   blend  of  different  types  of  finest  wheat.    Each 
these   different   wheats    has    some  quality    necessary   io  thj 
perfectly  "balanced"  flour. 

You  know  your  recipes  must  be  properly  balanced— tha 
you  must  use  just  the  right  amount  of  each  ingredieM 
It's  just  as  important  to  use  a  perfealy  "balanced"  flou^ 
Try  Pillsbury's  Best.  Yop'U  discover  how  good  baking  caj 
become  really  perfect  baking.  If  you  bake  bread,  youl 
get  better  bread.  When  you  bake  biscuits  or  pastry,  you' 
find  a  striking  improvement  in  appearance  and  flavo^ 
There's  a  real  difference — ask  for  the  "halancedj 
flour  —  Pillsbury's  Best.    Your  grocer  has   it. 

B  e  s  I-    Fl  o  u 

perfecr  bakinq 

r:ll.t„fi      n<  I  rioor,  Piooke  Flour,  Wht.i  Brio,  F«fin«,  Cake  Flour,  Rrf,  Orthjn  .■"!  r^f*-"  '^''' 
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November  8 


November  8,  1930. 
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Quaker  owned  iloUteiii-Frirftian  cows  used  in  makinu  dairy  feed  exiierioienU 
at  Monona  Karm,  Madiitou,  V^  it. 


Feed  the  Right  Ration 
for  Winter  Milk  Making 
and  Pocket  More  Profit 


WINTER  . . .  ice . . .  snow .  . .  higher  dairy  product 
prices.  Now's  when  your  better  business  judg- 
ment insists  that  each  cow  start  giving  you  her  best 
milk-making  effort.  And  to  obtain  her  best  effort,  it  is 
good  business  for  you  to  provide  her  mth  a  Quaker 
ration  tliat  she  can  readily  turn  into  milk. 

Quaker  16%  Dairy  Ration  is  a  concentrated,  milk- 
making  dairy  feed  — an  ideal  mnter  ration.  Cows 
respond  to  it  quickly  and  remain  in  excellent  condition 
while  under  heavy  production.  It  is  uniform  and  eco- 
nomical; feeds  well  with  home-grown  roughages.  The 
Quaker  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  tell  you  more  about 
why  it's  good  business  to  feed  Quaker  16%  Dairy  Ration. 

J  J  Your  local  fveding  conditions  make  a  higher  protein 
ration  desirable,  Quaker  20%  Protein  Dairy  Ration  or 
Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  built  to  Jill  'your  needs. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Sohiiiuafhrr  — is  the  complete 
.arhohydrate  feed;  coml.iiies  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (2I'^o,  20''.o  or 
16',).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stcxk:  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


Bv  AL\  A  AC. EL 


WE  accustom  ourselves  to 
things  with  which  we  have 
grown  up,  and  a  suggestion 
ot  change  seems  to  many  erratic  or 
radical.  In  the  case  of  using  the  pos- 
session of  property  as  a  dependable 
test  of  ability  to  contribute  to  costs 
of  government  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  one  of  several  tests 
which  have  been  tried  out  in  the  past 
and  are  being  used  today.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  about  this  property 
test  at  all,  and  many  developments  in 
the  last  fifty  years  have  emphasized 
its  failure  to  serve  by  itself  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  justice. 

Intangible  Property 

The  growth  of  forms  of  wealth  that 
are  certainly  intangible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  assessor  has  been 
immense.  If  all  wealth  were  brought 
within  sight  of  the  tax  collector,  and 
bore  an  even  rate,  there  would  be  far 
less  room  for  criticism  of  our  persist- 
ence in  retaining  property  as  the  chief 
criterion  in  determining  each  one's 
ability  to  pay  toward  support  of  the 
government.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be 
brought  about. 

We  are  wasting  time  criticizing  our 
officials  for  failing  to  see  the  invis- 
ible. Intangible  evidences  of  posses- 
sion of  corporate  property  and  of 
credits  will  continue  to  increase  as 
our  country  grows,  and  the  tax  rates 
within  states  and  coimty  borders  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  to  what  is  in  sight 
and  intangibles  that  owners  choose  to 
list.  We  raise  our  level  of  public  ex- 
penditure because,  as  a  people,  we  are 
richer,  and  leave  property  obviously 
in  sight  to  pay  a  great  part  of  the 
cost. 

Another  Cause  of  Breakdown 

Earning  power  largely  determines 
ability  to  contribute  to  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. Today  that  is  wholly  disas- 
sociated from  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty in  the  case  of  millions  of  people. 
Our  higher  civilization  has  brought  a 
demand  for  the  services  of  a  great 
army  of  trained  men  and  women,  and 
their  earning  power  would  have  seem- 
ed an  incredible  thing  even  fifty  years 
ago. 

It  is  idle  to  make  a  gue.ss  at  num- 
bers, but  surely  we  have  millions  of 
people  among  us  who  have  ability  to 
pay  taxes  to  meet  public  expenses 
and  yet  have  very  little  tangible  prop- 
erty. They  want  a  high  level  in  the 
facilities  the  public  provides  for  itself, 
and  are  a  strong  influence  on  that 
side,  but  the  property  test  to  deter- 
mine what  they  should  pay  in  the 
form  of  taxes  leaves  a  great  major- 
ity untouched.  They  are  not  blame- 
worthy when  they  list  any  property 
they  have;  the  fault  lies  in  depending 
on  a  system  for  testing  the  ability  to 
pay  taxes  that  is  a  misfit  under  mod- 
ern conditions.  Leading  European 
countries  have  recognized  the  fact, 
and  have  turned  to  several  diflfereni 
tests  as  supplements,  but  most  of  our 
states  retain  the  property  tax  as  the 
chief  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
the  result  is  staggering  to  the  farmer. 

Who    Should    Pay? 

When  we  turn  to  net  income  as  a 
basis  for  determining  what  share  each 
one  should  have  in  cost  of  government 
we  are  met  by  various  objections.  We 
are  told  that  nothing  must  be  done  in 
this  country  to  cut  down  the  level  of 
living,  and  that  the  great  majunty 
of  .salaried  and  professional  and  nigh- 
waged  folks  have  no  surplus  at  tho 
end  of  the  year  and  would  have  to  re- 
duce the  family's  level  of  living  if 
they  had  to  share  Income  with  the 
public.  Why  not  be  first  concotiied 
with  the  reduction  in  the  farmers' 
level  of  living  due  to  contributing  not 
only  their  own  share  but  all  that  is 
not  paid  by  others?  It  is  a  whole- 
ixnw  thing  even  for  a  family  on  a 
modest  salary  to  contribute  some- 
thing  to    relieve    those   overburdened 


through  paying  their  own  share 
that  of  such  a  family. 

Certainly  I  do  not  know  what 
minimum  for  income-tax  punjoJ 
should  be  and,  just  as  in  everj-  oa 
.system  of  taxation,  there  are  dl 
culties  and  there  could  be  onlyl 
gradual  growth  toward  perfection! 
do  present  the  effect  of  taxation! 
the  level  of  living  in  the  farm  hoi 
that  is  due  to  an  unfair  system  aj 
reason  for  substituting  a  system 
would  cause  all  people  to  pay  accol 
ing  to  ability.  Such  a  taxing  p] 
would  make  net  income  the  chief  i 
terion,  but  doubtless  would  make , 
of  a  property  tax  where  the  intere 
of  justice  demanded. 

The  specific  provisions  of  an  incoj 
tax  are  something  wholly  aside  fr( 
this  discussion.  I  am  only  insisti, 
that  the  property  tax  has  becomel 
unfair  burden  and  that  enlightej 
peoples  are  turning  more  and  _ 
to  net  income  as  an  important  cr 
rion  for  determining  what  contrii 
tion  each  one  should  make  toward  ( 
cost  of  the  public  services  that  we  j 
mand  and  provide  in  a  lavish  way.j 

Dependability  of  Public  Revenn 

Many     objections     can    be    urL 
against  a  tax  based  on  income.  Thl 
are  serious   grounds  for  criticism! 
any  system  of  taxation.    Possibly  I 
most   insistent   objection  is  that 
public  needs  dependable  revenue. 
incomes    are    variable   from  year] 
year.     The    thought    is   that  if 
times  cut  down  the  revenue  cf  all  I 
people,    we   need   something  in  sii 
that  we  can  appropriate  to  enable] 
to  carry  on.  and  real  property  mej 
the  requirements.    It  can  be  levied! 
regardless  of  the  farmers'  income. 
all    is   well   with   public   affairs. 
unlisted  wealth  of  the  taxing  distil 
still  goes  free,  the  earning  powerj 
salaried  folks   is   untouched,  and 
real    property   is   the   insurance 
the  public  revenue  will  be  sufficia 

I  recognize  the  difficulty,  but  do  j 
see  why  a  taxing  district  that  is  ta 
porarily    disappointed    in   amount 
revenue    obtained    in    large    measi 
from  an   income   tax  should  not 
come  a  borrower  for  the  time  rati 
than    to   compel    farmers   to  beco 
borrowers  in  order  that  a  deticit 
public  revenue  may  be  met.  Our  cd 
sideration  should  be  justice,  and  gr^ 
ually  we  would  learn  to  meet  the  i 
ficulties  found  in  a  just  sy.«tem 


On  the  Cover 

THE  grand  champion  ro\v.«  of  I 
breeds    exhibited   at   this  yei| 
National  Dairy  Exposition  are  sM 
on  our  cover  this  week.  The  Jer.<eyJ 
the  upper  left-hand  comer  in  Blondj^ 
Cunning  Mouse,  owned  by  J   S. 
worth,  Simsbury,  Conn    She  was  i 
grand   champion  at   Detroit  in  1» 
The    Holstein,    upper    right,    is 
Lassie  Ormsby,  owned  by  C.  E  Gjj 
fith.    Big    Cabin,    Okla.     Third 
Madge    4th,    the    Ayrshire   shownl 
the    center,    is    owned    by   Sycam^ 
Farms,    Douglassville,   Pa     At  lo»l 
left    is    seen    Moose    Valley   M'"" 
Guernsey,   owned  by  Boulder  Bri4 
Farm,    Excelsior,    Minn.    The  Brol 
Swiss,  lower   right,  is  King's  PehW 
brook   Phylis  Torbel,  owned  by  HI 
Bros..  Pai'nsville.  Ohio    .She  *<">  «'f 
ilar  honor  a  year  ago. 


WE  CUARANTEE  THE  POUR  VHAIilMS 
EVERY  LAYINC  HEN  NEEDS 


*'/ii' 


In  this  feed,  Vitamins  A,  B,  D  and  E  are  KNOWN  to  be 

Present  and  Potent 


Four  vitamins  are  essential  to  everything  a 
poultryman  prizes.  Flock  health,  eggs,  vigor, 
fertility!  What  a  price  to  pay  if  there's  any 
question  about  the  vitamin  value  of  feed! 

Pratts  have  settled  the  vitamin  question. 
They  purposely  make  sure  of  enough  Vita- 
mins A,  B,  D  and  E  to  keep  up  health,  laying 
ability,  vigor  and  fertility. 

We  don't  say  that  all  other  mashes  lack 
vitamins.  We  do  say  that  Pratts  are  the  first 
to  make  sure  that  an  effective  amount  of 
these  four  essential  vitamins  are  in  every  bag 
of  laying  mash. 

The  nutritive  value  of  Pratts  is  well  known 
and  undisputed.  By  scientific  processes  and 
special  ingredients  it  is  now  guaranteed  com- 
plete in  vitamins.  Think  what  that  means.  It 
means  enough  sun  Vitamin  D  to  keep 
birds  vigorous,  strong  and  laying  dur- 
ing the  cold  dark  days  of  winter.  You 
need  not  buy  cod  liver  oil  or  any  other 
extra  vitamin  mixture  for  Pratts. 

And  of  very  great  importance  is 
Vitamin  E.  Where  feed  is  deficient  in 


Vitamin  E,  unhatchable  eggs  result.  Now  at 
no  extra  cost,  simply  by  feeding  Pratts  laying 
mash  instead  of  some  other,  you  can  be  sure 
that  breeders  won't  give  you  unfertile  eggs 
because  of  any  vitamin  lack  in  feed. 

Vitamin  E  can  be  stored  in  the  body  long 

in  advance  of  the 
hatching  season. 
When  fertile  eggs 
are  at  stake,  why 
not  be  sure  hens 
are  getting  a  sur- 
plus from  now  on? 
Every  mouthful  of 
this  mash  is  more 
insurance  that 
you'll  get  fertile 
eggs  next  January 
and  February. 

Pratts  now  pro- 
vide the  choicest 
cereals,  the  best  of 
animal  proteins 
with  a  great  big 


plus  sign  —  COMPLETE  IN  VITAMINS. 
Yet  it  costs  not  one  f>enny  more  than  any 
good  feed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  the  neartst 
Pratt  dealer's  name.  They  all  carry  other  f*tc% 
well  worth  knowing.  A  splendid  broiler  rr.&ih 
that  grows  fat  broilers  quick,  either  in  cia'it* 
or  semi -confinement.  And  a  buttermilk  fft: 
tening  mash  wonderful  for  preparing  ho?-df . 
poultry. 

THE  POULTRYMAN' S  VITAMIN  GUIDC- 


There's  so  much  real  point  to  knowing  the  \-k£.n-. 
story  that  we've  prepared  this  guide  in  handy  cht- 
fonn   for   any   ptjultryman  who  wants  it   free  :.-■' 
postpaid.  Write.  Pratt  Food    Co.,  124  Walnut  S: 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.2. 

Name  

Town      _ 

R.  F.  D State 


KAm 


<te«#UYING  MASH 

•  Complete  in  Vitamins  • 
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NESHAWINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER     ^ 


TWO  years  ago  we  posted  our 
land  against  gunners  just  be- 
fore the  gunning  season  open- 
ed. A  few  men  stopped  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  signs  meant  what  they  said 
and,  if  so,  whether  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  having  the  ban  lifted  in 
their  case.  No  doubt  many  passed  by 
after  seeing  the  signs.  But  others 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  them.  I 
find  that  other  farmers  have  the  same 
experience.    What  should  we  do? 

The  law  which  gives  land  owners 
or  renters  the  right  to  prevent  hunt- 
ing was  bitterly  fought  by  city  sports- 
nen.  They  feel  that  since  game  be- 
lonijs  to  the  state  the  farmer  has  no 
rii^ht  to  keep  them  from  going  any 
p'ace  where  they  may  find  and  .shoot 
It.  It  is  considered  selfish  and  unfair 
for  a  land  owner  to  warn  hunters  to 
stay  off  the  land.  Probably  the  hunt- 
ers would  have  won  in  their  oppo- 
sition had  not  railroad  and  other  com- 
panies joined  in  the  demand  for  a 
trespass  law. 

*  *     • 

According  to  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  class  legislation  may 
not  be  passed.  That  is,  it  would  not 
be  constitutional  to  pass  a  law  giving 
one  class  of  land  owners  a  trespass 
law  while  others  were  left  without 
such  means  of  protection.  So  the 
present  trespass  law  was  passed  and 
it,  of  course,  includes  farm  lands  as 
well  as  other  land  property. 

•  *     • 

Like  the  saloon  keepers,  some  hunt- 
ers by  their  open  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others  brought  about  their 
undoing.  I  have  seen  a  half-dozen 
men  alight  from  a  rig  and  start,  with 
their  dogs,  right  through  fields,  orch- 
ards and  pastures,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  or  anybody.  I  have 
known  fatal  injuries  to  stock,  and 
sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  result 
from  the  reckless  shooting  of  this 
class  of  thoughtless  gunners.  I  have 
'leen  their  dogs  run  cattle  and  poultry 
to  their  injury.  Its  no  wonder  farm- 
ers po.st  their  land. 

The  "no  trespass"  law  gives  farm- 
ers a  chance  to  protect  insectivorous 
birds,  if  they  will  use  It.  For  years 
farmers  and  others  have  been  trying 
to  have  the  bob  white  put  on  the  list 
of  protected  song  birds.  So  far  they 
have  not  been  successful.  Another 
bird  I  have  in  mind  is  the  beautiful 
ring-neck  pheasant.  This  bird  is  one 
of  the  greatest  devourers  of  Japanese 
beetles  we  have.  It  is  one  of  the  nat- 
ural enemies  that  should  be  protected, 
and  the  only  ^^■ay  farmers  have  of 
protecting  it  is  to  post  their  lands 
against   hunters. 

I  must  mention  the  starling,  also, 
in  this  connection.  The  starling  is 
considered  an  outlaw,  and  in  muny 
respects  he  is.  The  only  good  thing 
I  know  about  him  is  that  he  eats  Jap- 
anese beetles.  This  bird  is  not  pro- 
tected in  Pennsylvania,  but  farmers 
may  stop  the  boys  from  shooting  him 
just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
«     *     • 

I  think  the  new  law  which  provides 
rather  drastic  line  or  imprisonment 
for  stealing  fruit,  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery is  having  a  salutary  effect.  At 
least,  in  our  neighborhood  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  cases  of  this  kind  of 
malicious  mi.schief  for  some  time.  The 
present  law  grew  out  of  an  incident 
happ'-ning  on  the  fruit  fatm  of  my 
friemi  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  of  Boyer- 
town,  Pa. 

Wliat  iPiovcil  to  be  an  old  offender 
was  c.Tiijjht  rc'l-hnnded  picking  ap- 
ples from  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Fimk. 
The  case  was  taken  tu  court  and  prov- 
ed. But  the  judge  ruled  that,  since  the 
apples  Wire  attached  to  the  tree  and 
the  tree  attached  to  the  land,  they 
were   real   estate   and   you   could   not 


commit  larceny  of  real  estate.  The 
case  was  dismissed  and  the  prisoner 
freed. 

But  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
and  the  decision  raised  such  a  furor 
amongst  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
that  the  body  passed  the  present  law 
at  once. 

•     *     « 

Are'  the  good  roads  and  improved 
schools  improving  the  social  condi- 
tions of  rural  communities  as  it  was 
thought  they  would?  Are  "the  best 
people"  still  leaving  the  country  for 
the  towns  and  cities,  as  was  said  some 
time  ago?  I  would  like  to  have  a 
frank  statement  from  a  number  of 
people  as  to  what  the  tendency  is  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  I  well 
remember  how  emphatically  it  was 
asserted  some  years  ago  that  good 
schools  and  hard  roads  would  improve 
the  personnel  of  rural  communities. 
o 

Synthetic  Jack  OXanterns 

THERE  are  few  readers  whose 
memories  do  not  go  back  at 
this  season  to  the  carving  in  earlier 
days  of  both  fierce  and  frivolous  vis- 
ages from  the  golden  glory  of  the 
mightiest    pumpkins    that    could    be 


found  in  the  fields.  And  today  this 
primitive  sculpturing  is  much  of  a 
rite  among  the  lucky  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farms. 

But  go  into  the  "five-and-ten" 
after  October  is  well  started  and  be- 
hold the  synthetic  Jack  O' Lanterns 
of  paper  pulp,  pasteboard,  glue,  wire 
and  orange  paint.  Their  leering,  un- 
changing and  unalterable  visages  are 
utterly  lacking  in  character,  individu- 
alism. They  are  things;  can  be  bought 
for  a  price. 

Advertising  and  Display 

How  different  is  the  real  Jack  O'Lau- 
tern  of  living  juicy  pumpkin  flesh,  so 
responsive  to  the  mood  of  his  maker, 
so  individual  in  expression  and  dental 
equipment,  subject  even  to  tragedy  in 
case  of  a  very  hard  fall!  My  kiddies 
have  created  several  and  the  great 
Halloween  is  not  here  yet.  Alas,  the 
first  of  these,  which  would  have  been 
aged  several  weeks,  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  the  victim  of  insidious 
moulds.  But  a  successor  is  to  be 
made  after  school  this  evening. 

All  of  which  makes  me  wonder  if  in 
some  way  genuine  pumpkins  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  urban  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  problem  of  distribution, 
not  of  production.  Possibly  advertis- 
ing, connection  with  a  system  of 
stores,  definite  effort  at  creating  one's 
market  will  be  required.  The  chil- 
dren are  crazy  about  pumpkins,  at 
least  we  have  found  it  that  way  on 
our  roadside  market.  A  little  adver- 
tising plus  lots  of  display  have  sold 
five  hundred  pumpkins.  The  largest 
were  priced  at  a  quarter,  smaller  ones 
in  proportion.  G.  S.  W. 


An  attractive  sign,  beautiful  display  and  clean  surroundings,  the 
A,  B,  C  of  getting  autoists  to  stop  at  a  roadside  market,  are  all  evident  in 
the  surrrssful  stand  developed  by  I.  Kaplinsky,  owner  of  the  Covert 
Apple  Orchards  in  New  York.  While  he  has  175  acres  In  apples  and  50 
arres  in  peaches  and  makes  a  specialty  of  carlot  shipments,  he  finds  that 
the  roadside  stand  is  a  big  aid  in  di!>poaing  of  considerable  fruit  at  u 
good  profit.  Thos.  H.  Wittkom. 

The  Passion  Play 

By  11,  C.  KNAN'DEL 


I  WAS  awakened  about  5:30  a.  m. 
Sunday  by  the  tinkle  of  cow  bells. 
For  the  moment  I  wondered  where 
I  was.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the 
cows  in  Europe  had  been  turned  loose. 
Hastening  to  the  window  a  sight 
greeted  me  that  was  most  unusual. 
Slowly  ambling  down  the  main  street 
of  Oheramniorgau  were  scores  of  cows 
each  with  a  bell.  What  a  melodious 
sound  thry  made.  These  cows  knew 
where  they  belonged.  It  appears  that 
a  common  pasture  is  used  for  them 
md  when  driven  into  town  each  cow 
finds  its  own  home.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  cow  episode,  the  streets 
weie  clc.inod,  flusheil  and  madi-  ready 
for  the  great  throng  that  was  soon 
to  walk  where  the  cows  had  walked 
but  two  hours  before. 

With  breakfast  over  and  our  tick- 
ets, cushions,  opera  glasses  and  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Passion  Play  safe- 
ly in  our  arms,  we  started  for  the 
theater.   The  place  was  packed.  Near- 


ly 5,000  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  crowded  into  the  building. 

Promptly  at  8:00  a.  m.  the  play  be- 
gan. Words  cannot  expre.ss  the  beau- 
ty, magnificence  and  grandeur  of  this 
spectacle.  A  splendid  chorus  of  48 
voices  and  a  good-sized,  well-trained 
orchestra  added  much  to  the  play.  In 
.some  scenes  more  than  500  people, 
fjorgeously  costumed,  took  part. 

Anton  Lang,  who  for  30  years 
played  the  part  of  Christ,  was  this 
year  selected  for  the  important  role  of 
prologue  announcer.  He  Is  a  large 
man,  a  forceful  speaker  and  his  act- 
ing W.1S  beyond  fault.  Another  most 
outstanding  character  la  Judas,  play- 
ed by  Giiido  Mayr.  To  play  this  part 
fiurcessfuHy  lequlros  a  strong  per- 
sonality. The  acting  of  Judas  was  the 
best  thftt  I  have  ever  observed  In  any 
play.  Such  scenes  as  the  betrayal  of 
Christ  and  later  Judas'  remorseful- 
ness  will  always  stand  out  In  my  mind 
as  the  high   lights  of  this  traitorous 
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character.  The  next  day  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  two  of  his 
five  daughters  and  received  a  photo- 
graph of  his  family.  Such  beautiful 
characters  are  his  five  daughters. 

Anni  Rutz  as  Mary  and  Hansi 
Prusinger  as  Mary  Magdalene  were 
the  outstanding  women  characters 
The  latter  is  a  beautiful  girl  in  her 
early  twenties  and  she  fulfills  in  the 
minutest  detail  all  that  is  expected 
of  her. 

The  morning  session  ended  about 
11:40  and  the  afternoon  program  be- 
gan at  precisely  2:00  o'clock.  The  play 
was  concluded  at  5:40  p.  m.  Some 
have  asked  which  scenes  were  the 
most  impressive.  This  is  difficult  to 
state,  for  throughout  the  entire  play 
there  were  scenes  which  could  not 
help  but  affect  even  the  most  .stoical 
person.  To  me,  the  most  striking 
scenes  were  Jesus  leaving  hi.s  mother 
to  go  to  Jerusalem:  the  trial  before 
Pilate;  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrin;  the  despair  of  Judas:  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 

A  Touch  of  Nature 

In  the  evening  the  various  stores 
were  open  for  business.  Some  say  that 
the  play  has  become  commercialized 
Well,  perhaps,  it  has.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  must  remember  that  for 
nine  years  this  small  colony  of  peo- 
ple work  in  the  fields  and  in  their 
little  shops  preparing  for  the  one  year 
in  ten.  Days,  months  and  even  years 
are  given  over  to  rehearsals  of  the 
play  Itself.  In  only  a  few  months  dur- 
ing the  tenth  year  can  profits  be  re- 
alized and  certainly  those  who  attend 
the  play  desire  to  make  purchases. 

If  you  should  have  the  impression 
that  these  people  do  not  behave  as 
most  Americans,  perhaps  this  little 
human  incident  which  came  to  my 
attention  will  dispel  that  fear.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  of  our  party  stayed 
at  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene.  On 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  play,  thev 
were  delighted  to  see  Hans  Lanp. 
a  fine  young  man  who  played  the  part 
of  John  the  disciple,  approach  the 
house.  After  some  moments  it  was 
easily  discovered  that  John  had  not 
come  to  make  a  party  call  ov  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  the  tourists. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  dis- 
cussing more  important  matt>^rs  with 
one — Mary  Magdalene.  GradnaDy  the 
living  room  emptied  itself  ^ave  for 
the  two  young  folks  whi>  seemed  to 
behave  like  respectable  Americans 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  the  world 
over. 
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Start  Composts  Now 

THE  ideal  soil  for  sowing  seed  or 
transplanting  young  plants  i> 
loose  and  friable,  retentive  of  mois- 
ture and  well  supplied  with  plant 
food,  says  C.  H.  Nlssley  of  the  X.  J 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Soils 
for  hotbeds,  flats,  sashhouses.  or 
greenhouses,  regardle.ss  of  whether 
they  are  to  be  used  for  the  sowing  of 
seed  or  the  growing  of  plants,  must 
be  prepared  a  season  in  advanec  Two 
sea.sons  are  to  be  preferred,  since  the 
additional  time  allows  a  nioic  thor- 
ough decay  of  manure  In  the  soil  and 
a  better  mixture  of  the  composting 
material. 

Manure  compost  is  made  l\v  •'>'•'''" 
ing  the  compost  pile  with  .ilieinate. 
12  to  14-lnch  layers  of  niaMuif  an' 
garden  .soil.  As  this  conij" -t  i.^  be- 
ing made,  water  should  bo  :uMe<l  to 
prevent  the  manure  from  tirofangin^ 
or  burning.  In  four  to  six  weeks  thi' 
manure  should  be  worked  "Vi'i  an 
mixed.  Water  .should  again  be  ailo'' 
at  this  time,  especially  if  the  .-oil  an' 
maiune  is  diy. 

Sod  may  be  used  to  take  H-.c  P""'^ 
of  manure  in  the  compost  i  'c  '^  "'' 
nure  Is  not   readily  avall'.'^''     '^"'' 
nate   l.iyers  of  .sod   an<l  gar. '.en  loO'' 
will,  after  four  to  six  months  of  rot- 
ting, provide  an  cxtellent  nieilinni  to 
the  .sowing  of  seeds  or  the  tran-splan'' 
Ing  of  young  plants. 
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The  Stwy  of  the  1930  Potato  Crop 


\HE  potato  crop  of  1930  will  be  harder  for 
the  grower  to  market  than  any  other  since 
war  times.    The   crop   is   short,   only  352,- 
bushels  by   the   estimate   of   October    l.st, 
ist  359,796,000  bushels  for   the  short  crop  of 
This  means  less  than  three  bushels  per  head 
[population,   about   the    same   as   for    the    short 
ips  of  1916,  1919  and  1925. 
I  lie  shortage  is  the  most  serious  in  the  late  main 
<tate.-;.     These    supply    consumption    through 
[fall  and  winter  months,  and   from  the  last  of 
irch  to  the  last  of  June   share   shipments  with 
(iie.%cnip.    Out  of  around  250,000  cars  of  pota- 
I  shipped  in  each  crop  season  only  2,000  to  5.000 
ITS  are  left  to  roll  after  June  1st  of  the  follow- 
jyear.  This  year  these  states  are  almost  15.000,- 
Ibushels  short  of  1929.    We  must  also  remember 
t  the  increase  of  population  of  around  one  and 
Khird  per  cent  per  year   means   that   another 
BOOO  bu.<hels  must  be  grown  each  year.    The 
ifly  crop  of  our  southern  states  last  spring  was 
(i.OOU  bushels  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
I  The  best   way   we    have    to   judge    potato    con- 
niption from  year  to  year  is   the  daily  reports 
[tarlot  shipments.    Up   to   October    12th   about 
jl'.OOd  carloads    had    been    shipped    this    season, 

ist  108.000  a  year  ago.  This  looks 
I  if  potatoes  were  a  popular  article 
(diet  now. 

Demand  and  Supply 

I  The  price  of   any   commodity    is   a 

ition  of  demand  and  supply.    Let 

itrst  con.sider  the  supply.  The  large 

rcrop  of  the  South  is  gone.    Cob- 

and  other  early  varieties   from 

Jersey    across    the    Corn    Belt, 

I  to  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  very 

lely  gone. 

^  late  main  crop  can  be  roughly 
into    three     great     sections. 
■  in  the  East  is  the  Green  Moun- 
section.      This     includes     Long 
111  the  lower  New  England  states 
Maine.     Practically,    it    also    in- 
Wk  the   Canadian    maritime    pro- 
of   New     Brunswick,     Nova 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  as 
Jftort  crop  years  imports  have  sev- 
times  run   from  6,000   to   10.000 
«<is.    Outside    the    Green    Moun- 
almost  the  only  variety  grown 
^  Cobbler,  for  sale  as  seed  in  the 

•  »nd  for  early  fall  shipment  for  table  stock. 
second  might  be   called   the   Rural  section, 

Jhmany  other  varieties  are  grown.  The  White 

smooth  Rural  is  the  favorite  in  up-state  New 

■»■  in  Wisconsin  and  in  parts  of  Minnesota.   The 

I*'  Rural    is   the    most   popular    in    Michigan, 

«fn  Ohio  and  in  Pennsylvania.    Up  in  the  Red 

"  valley  the  growing  season  is  so  short  that 

Varieties   are    grown   for    main    crop,    Early 

r*.  Cobblers  and  Triumphs. 

L'«  third  is  in  the  Far  West  and  differs  from 

other  two    in    that    its    potatoes    are    mainly 

"niler  irrigation.    While  other  varieties  are 

thi.s  section  has  in  recent  years  been  vast- 

feasing   its   production    of   the    Rus.set*  Bur- 

•  often  called  Idaho  bakers.   Down  in  Colorado 
ronditions  favor  Brown  Beauty  and  McClure, 

tQ  "!*f'y  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.    There  In  1929 

1i^         ^""^^  ^'^^^  bushels  of  Brown  Beauties 

^*«asured  acre  for  the  Colorado  Six  Hundred 

wrJr"''  ^competition.    Over  in   California   the 

«nnan  Brothers  and  Fred  Rlndge   have   sev- 

"ttes  exceeded  1,000  bushels  per  acre  of  Bur- 

l,."°'y  of  the  1930  crop  in  each  might  be  told 

W     ^orda.    The  Green  Mountain  section  had 

Id  i*^  ^'^*""  ^""^  enough  rainfall  to  so  much 

«  Aroostook  blight  killed  down  most  vines  by 

■^f  first.    Most   of   the   Rural   section   was 
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hit  by  the  great  drouth  of  1930.  The  Far  West 
section  had  remarkably  favorable  conditions. 
Spring  planting  was  early,  frosts  nearly  every- 
where late,  and  under  irrigation  drouth  was  not 
a  problem.  Here  the  yield  this  year  is  10.000,000 
bushels  more  than  in  1929.  Idaho  alone  expects 
to  ship  30.000  cars  for  the  first  time. 

The  Nixon  System 

What  will  go  into  history  as  the  great  drouth  of 
1930  cut  the  potato  crop  in  the  states  of  the  Rural 
group  and  the  Corn  Belt  states  to  the  south  of 
them  by  nearly  20,000,000  bushels  below  1929, 
which  in  turn  was  a  short  crop  year  for  this  sec- 
tion. Later  drouth  spread  to  western  New  York 
and  up  into  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  The  potato  crop  estimate  fell  on 
September  1st  to  only  339,278,000  bushels. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  potato  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon  of  the  State  College  have  been  famous  for 
growing  many  yields  of  400  bushels  of  potatoes  on 


had  been  made  nearly  three  months  before.  Even 
the  marks  of  the  tractor  wheel  lugs  could  be  seen 
yet,  there  had  been  so  little  rain.  Vines  were  still 
green,  but  were  beginning  to  ripen,  and  the  yield 
was  only  100  bushels  per  acre  against  more  than 
300  last  year. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  some  of  my  friends  have 
not  come  to  expect  the  impossible  of  Dr.  Nixon's 
.system  of  spraying.  It  has  done  .so  well  that  we 
almost  came  to  forget  that,  after  all,  a  farm  crop 
m\ist  have  a  certain  supply  of  water  if  it  is  to 
give  its  yield.  Spraying  did  perform  marvels  in 
the  drouth  sections  wherever  local  rains  fell.  I 
saw  fie!d.s  in  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  only  a  few  miles 
.ipart  that  yielded  3.50  against  100  bushels  per 
acre.    One  got  rains,  the  other  did  not. 

Up  here  in  New  York  we  got  much  less  rain 
than  we  wished  for,  but  at  that  we  had  much 
more  than  most  of  southeastern  Permsylvania.  Out 
in  my  own  fields  I  started  a  new  twelve-row  trac- 
tor sprayer  in  July  after  a  break-down  of  the  old 
machine  that  had  done  so  well  for  si.x  seasons. 
Vines  were  then  .so  immense  that  I  had  to  drive 
slowly  while  a  man  walked  ahead  to  help  part 
them.  On  the  return  trip  pressure  ran  down  from 
400  to  100  pounds  as  the  tank  emptied.  This  hap- 
pened on  three  tanks,  and  then  I 
drove  right  ahead  and  kept  the  pres- 
sure up  all  the  way  back.  In  a  few 
weeks  these  spots  could  be  seen.  In 
all  the  rest  of  twelve  sprayings  the 
treatment  was  the  same,  and  yet  the 
loss  of  pressure  that  one  time  on  three 
tanks  could  be  told  all  summer.  The 
vines  died  a  little  quicker,  and  the 
yield  was  a  little  less.  All  over  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  spray- 
ing has  been  the  means  by  which 
thousands  of  fields  have  been  carried 
through  to  the  fall  rains  and  good 
yields  or  at  least  fair  yields  grown 
where  otherwise  the  vines  would  have 
died  in  the  drouth  before  making 
hardly  any  crop  at  all. 


What   of    Demand? 


When  Fisher  Brothers,  potato  growers  of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
spray  their  75  acres  of  potatoes  It  is  done  with  this  ten-row,  trurk-mount- 
ed  outfit  in  a  day  nnd  a  half.  The  disk  ivheels  of  the  truck  may  l>e  turned 
HO  that  the  oonrave  side  is  out,  increasing  the  tread  several  inches,  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  operator  to  adapt  the  outfit  to  any  width  rows. 

R.   A.  J. 


a  measured  acre.  The  vital  principle  of  the  Nixon 
.system  is  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  potato  plant 
by  very  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
lure.  In  that  way  fields  planted  in  April  and  May 
are  kept  alive,  green  and  healthy  through  the 
heat  of  summer.  Then  In  the  cool  fall  weather 
with  normal  rainfall  they  go  on  and  often  make 
immense  yields.  In  short,  the  Pennsylvania  grower 
may  be  said  to  grow  two  crops  under  each  vine, 
one  at  the  old  normal  time  for  unsprayed  plants, 
and  another  In  the  early  fall  after  the  heat  of 
summer  is  past.  The  system  would  not  have  work- 
ed so  well  had  not  many  of  the  soils  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  been  of  high  quality  and  the  farmers 
been  keeping  them  in  rich  condition  for  genera- 
tions. Good  crop  rotation,  good  seed  and  good 
cultural  practices  round  out  the  Nixon  .system. 

Lack  of  Moisture 

The  1930  drouth  was  certainly  the  worst  since 
l!i01  and  po.ssibly  for  many  years  back  of  that.  It 
is  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Nixon  or  to  my  many  friends 
among  Pennsylvania  growers  that  for  the  first 
time  they  have  not  come  through  with  big  yields. 
I..ate  in  September  I  was  in  the  field  of  one  Justly 
famous  grower.  He  had  cultivated  his  last  planted 
field  In  the  first  week  of  July.  The  ridges  of  soil 
made  by  the  cultivator  teeth  lay  there  Just  aa  they 


The  drouth  was  broken  by  scatter- 
ed showers  In  many  places  the  last 
week  In  August.  Through  September 
rainfall  was  even  heavy  in  some  po- 
tato sections  and  good  yields  resulted. 
The  October  estimate  showed  an  in- 
crea.xe  of  thltteen  million  bushels  over  that  of  Sep- 
tember. As  killing  frosts  were  rather  late  over 
most  of  the  ITnited  States  I  look  for  a  further  ad- 
vance, particularly  in  New  York  state. 

So  much  for  the  supply  of  potatoes.  What  will 
the  demand  be?  Frankly,  I  for  one  find  it  hard 
iven  to  guess.  Potato  prices  have  fallen  along 
with  those  of  most  other  commodities.  We  know 
from  past  experience  of  similar  business  depres- 
.<ions  that  the  time  always  comes  when  recovery 
begins.  Is  there  a  probability  that  a  similar  re- 
covery will  take  place  before  the  last  of  the  1930 
potato  crop  is  sold? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  might  be  that 
the  depression  will  even  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
everything  else  go  still  lower,  taking  potatoes 
ilown  still  farther.  I  do  believe  that  there  are  rea- 
sons why  potatoes  may  go  higher  than  now  in  the 
middle  of  October.  They  are:  First,  consumption 
of  potatoes  in  recent  years  has  been  about  ten  per 
cent  below  what  it  was  before  the  war.  at  aroimd 
three  and  four-tenths  bushels  per  capita  against 
three  and  eight-tenths  before  1917. 

While  the  American  cities  had  the  greatest  peri- 
<h1  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  world  they 
not  only  had  money  for  autos,  radios,  new  houses 
and  movies,  but  they  also  had  the  money  to  .spend 
tor  higher  priced  foods.  Pork  loins  .sold  well.  Salt 
p«>rk  had  less  demand.         iContinued  on  page  23  > 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE 

LAST  week  a  .^^hipment  of  380  Canadian 
ranjLTC'  cattfe  left  Montreal  for  Enfjland. 
Thi.s  i.s  a  trial  .<hii)ment  and  includes  hotli 
I'at  and  feeder  cattle.  Canadian  cattlemen  are 
looking  fur  an  outlet  in  J'.ritain  because  of 
our  hijn^her  tariff,  but  they  are  likely  to  find 
plenty  <>f  competition  for  their  beef  in  that 
market. 


WHY  NOT  A  TEST? 

SUXDRV  or,t,'anizations  representing  grain, 
cutt'iii  and  other  interests  listen  to 
speeche.-  and  adopt  re.-ohnions  against  the 
.A-gricultural  Marketing  Act,  Init  they  don't 
do  anything  about  it.  If  they  really  believe 
this  Act  to  be  as  they  say,  unconstitutional. 
v,'hy  do  they  not  make  legal  test  of  it?  That 
is  the  way  to  determine  the  matter  and  the 
only  way. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENT 

O.X  the  uitne.xs  stand  la.->t  week  V.  Edson 
Wliite,  president  of  .\rmour  &  Co..  de- 
clared that  comj)etition  does  not  i)ermit  any 
packer  to  fix  the  prices  of  meat.  He  said  that 
if  his  comi)aiiy  could  get  a  <|uarter  of  a  cent 
1  pound  more  for  the  meat  it  sells  it  could 
increase  it.-  annual  earning-  J?' ',400.000,  t.r 
enough  to  pay  regular  dividends  on  its  stock. 
The  day  on  which  this  testimony  was  given 
Armour  &  Co.'.>  .\  .-tock  sold  at  4.  it^  15  stock 
at  2(a'2y^,  it>  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  at 
48  and  its  5!<  per  cent  fu.nds  at  73^'— all 
away  below  p.-ir  f..r  the  lark  of  a  f|uarter  of 
a  cent  per  pound. 


A  BIG  MAJORITY 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  recently  sent  to  it-  members  a 
l)allot  on  the  subject  of  exchange  trading  in 
agricultnial  pri.ducts.  The  vote  was  2.687  to 
Ui  in  l,-i\«>r  of  -upporting  exchange  trading 
and  2.5'J7  to  VH  in  fave.r  of  supporting  future 
trading.  On  the  <iiie.-tion  whether  >pecula- 
tive  tra.ling.  iin.kr  i.n.per  regulation,  .-hould 
l»e  .supported  a>  "a  neces-ary  factor  in  the 
economic  distribiui'm  of  agricultural  \mu\- 
uct.''"  the  vote  w;i«  J.5S(t  f..r  and  19<>  against. 
Iv.idcntly  busiiie--  men  and  commercial  or- 
g;uiizations  are  not  ready  to  discanl  our  pres- 
ent marketing  sy>tem  until  something  better 
i'l  proposed. 


DIFFERENT  OPINIONS 

A.\  wb^erver  uli.i  has  iccently  returned 
ir..m  Russia  write-  that  he  h.i.-  no  idea 
that  the  Soviet  communistic  plan  of  agricul- 
tir-il  development   will  be  >iuce->ful.  thom-h 
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it  may  result  in  some  good  in  such  a  redi- 
\ision  of  lanel  as  will  put  it  on  a  workable 
basis.  There  are  many  opinions  about  the 
great  Russian  experiment  and  we  have  heard 
more  than  a  feu  of  them.  The  character  of 
these  expressions  appears  to  depend  some- 
what on  whether  the  observer  expects  to  go 
liack  to  Russia  and  intends  to  stay  away  from 
there.  This  is  natural  but  it  is  likewise  rather 
confusing  to  those  who  wonlel  like  tei  get  at 
the  truth. 


NEEDS  WATCHING 

RECENTLY  joiui  R.  London,  proprietor 
of  Heaver  Creek  Dairy  near  Troutville, 
I'a..  was  working  in  the  shed  of  his  barn 
when  his  aged  bull  attacked  him,  pinned  him 
;i,gainst  a  wall  and  then  tossed  him.  The  bull 
was  j)re>ceeding  to  maul  him  further  w  hen  an 
emple)ye.  .\mos  Strouse.  came  to  the  rescue. 
.Mr.  Londem's  injuries  ^\•ere  not  >erious  Init 
.-ufiicient  to  confine  him  'to  hi-  home  for 
.iwhile.  Xo  doul)t  he  would  have  been  killed 
bad  no  help  arrived.  Our  informant  does  not 
s.iy  that  this  bull  was  geijtle  but  probai)ly  it 
was  so  considered  e>r  its  owner  would  not 
have  been  .-urprised  in  its  enclosure.  Every 
bull  need-  watching  regardles-  of  previous 
i-'ehavior. 


WHEAT  ACREAGE 

ACCORDIXG  to  Xat  C.  .Murray's  esti- 
mate>  the  area  seeded  to  winter  wheat 
this  fall  is  only  about  four  per  cent  le.ss  than 
in  1929.  Favorable  weather,  the  cheapness  of 
seed  and  the  need  of  wheat  pastures  are  giv- 
en as  reasons  for  a  lesser  decline  in  acreage 
than  was  expected.  Thus  far  we  have  found 
no  statistician  who  will  venture  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  to  be  feel.  We  .still 
think  it  will  be  large.  With  a  shortage  of 
corn  most  of  the)se  familiar  with  markets  ex- 
pecteel  a  large  sui)ply  of  pigs  and  light  hogs 
this  fall  but  that  has  not  come  to  pass.  Prob- 
ably the  reason  is  that  the  pigs  are  being 
made  into  hogs  on  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  Mr.  Agee 
presents  some  thoughts  on  taxation 
which  deserve  study,  not  merely  because  they 
are  sound  but  because  they  may  be  applied 
by  changing  rather  than  revolutie.nizing  our 
system  of  taxation.  Let  us  give  one  example 
in  support  of  eine  of  his  suggestions.  A  cer- 
tain man  owns  and  operates  a  farm.  He 
elraws  a  salary  also.  His  farm  pays  over  $300 
a  year  in  taxes  to  his  community.  His  salary, 
which  represents  a  much  greater  income  than 
the  farm,  pays  ne.thing  to  that  community 
cither  directly  or  indirectly.  Xo  de>ubt  this 
is  an  unusual  case,  for  most  salaries  do  pay 
Mimething  indirectly,  but  it  does  illustrate 
the  jioint  that  property  bears  too  big  a  part 
of  the  public  burden. 


THE  SACRED  DOE 

OX  the  petition  of  farmers  and  others 
the  Hoar<I  of  Game  Ce>nitnissioners  of 
reiin>ylvania  has  provided  for  a  -hoVt  open 
sease>n  for  doe  deer  in  twenty-three  countic.- 
or  parts  «>f  counties.  The  sea.-on  is  the 
three  week  day-  immediately  preceding 
the  regular  buck  season.  The  Hoard  pro- 
vided for  a  total  rediictiem  of  .=^6.024  doe- 
m  the  deer  population  of  the.-e  region-, 
but  up  to  October  20  uiily  17. .=^04  iicenso  h.i.I 
been  is-ue<l.  In  some  cases  the  speirtsnieii  .nt 
protesting  again-t  the  killing  of  doe<  and  are 
denouncing  the  l'...ard  fe.r  permitting  it, 
tlK>ugh  the  I'.oard  has  acted  only  ..n  the  ju-ti 
tion  of  re.-i.|ent<  ;iiid  after  a  -tudy  of  con.li- 
tions.  We  hoi.e  that  the  Hoard  will  not  back 
'lt)wn  in  any  ca-e.  for  it  i-  right  in  providing 
for  rediK-tion  in  the  number  of  <K<'i-  whenever 
:iiid  wIuT.v.T  the\  become  to.i  tniMc-on-  for 
tile    weli;tre    of    .•igriiiillnr<'    rm.j    foreMr\.      If 
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the  Board's  policy  of  reducing  and  balancing 
the  state's  deer  herd  is  carried  out  farmer! 
will  suffer  less  loss  and  sportsmen  will  ulti- 
mately have  more  and  better  deer  to  kill  if 
our  memory  is  correct  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  sportsmen  in  these  same  regions 
protested  against  the  protection  of  does  just 
as  violently  as  they  now  protest  against  the 
killing  of  does.  They  were  wrong  then,  and 
they  are  wr.ing  lunv  in  trying  to  interfere 
with  a  policy  which  will  work  out  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  end. 

A  BREAKFAST  QUESTION 

AEAR]\IER  was  charged  more  than  he 
thought  his  breakfast  was  worth.  He 
didn't  kick  but  went  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
restaurant  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
high  cost  e)f  breakfasts.  He  was  told  about ! 
the  rent,  labor  and  other  fixed  charges  and 
then  w  e.ndered  how  the  restaurant  could  sell 
ciKiugh  meals  to  pay  them.  At  this  stage  oi 
his  inepiiry  he  came  to  see  us  about  the  ex- 
orbitant rent  the  food  purveyor  had  to  pay. 
We  happened  to  know  the  facts  about  that 
buileling  and  showed  him  that  when  taxes, 
insurance,  repairs  and  service  were  accounted 
for  it  did  not  pay  legal  rate  of  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  it.  The  owners  thought 
it  would  increase  in  value,  however,  and  pro!)-  ] 
ably  they  were  correct.  But  nobody  was 
much  wiser  after  all  this  inejuiry.  The  own- 
ers of  the  building,  the  restaurant  keeper  and 
his  patron<  were  all  getting  what  they  could, 
their  prices  and  patronage  regulated  by  com- 
petition. The  only  thing  the  farmer  learned 
or  could  learn  was  to  look  for  reasons  for 
things  and  even  then  he  couldn't  loe)k  far 
enough — into  the  taxation  feir  instance  which 
contributed  to  the  overhead  of  all  concerned. 


AN   OFFICIAL   STUDY 

THE  Grain  Futures  Administration  favors 
us  with  another  "study"  of  the  relation 
of  future  trading  to  grain  prices.  riii>  time 
the  subject  is  corn.  The  economist  w  ho  delv- 
ed into  the  figures  a\ailable  concludes  tint 
"the  annual  level  of  corn  prices  is  deterniiniJ 
by  the  size  anel  ejuality  of  the  crop,  hy  the 
demand  for  corn  and  by  the  general  level  ot 
commodity  prices."  Tliis  statement  will  le 
generally  accepted  but  it  eloesn't  .satisfy  the 
investigator,  who  wants  to  know  what  the] 
futures  market  has  te.  do  with  daily  tluctita- 
tions  in  prices.  So  he  digs  in  farther  and  liml- 
that  when  se\enteen  big  e)perators  .-ell  """'e 
than  they  buy  the  price  u>ually  goe-  do'^"- 
and  when  they  buy  more  than  they  -ell  the 
price  u-ually  goes  up.  Likewise  that  the 
larger  these  trades  the  greater  the  degree  oi 
concurrence  with  the  price. 

The  impres.-ion  which  the  ofYicial  econ- 
omist apparently  <lesire.N  to  leave,  and  the 
inference  which  will  be  naturally  thciisrh  | 
carelessly  drawn  from  his  work,  is  that  oth 
price  fluctuation-  are  according  to  the-  "I"''- 
ations  of  a  small  group  of  large  .-pecul.itors 
Is  not  such  an  impressitm  or  such  ati  i"''''' 
once  merely  a  ca-e  of  putting  the  cart  l>e!"'f 
the  hor.-e?  In  other  words,  have  not  the-e 
Competent  si^eculators  correctly  intcrprcte'i 
the  trend  anel  bought  when  condition-  i.ivi"'- 
td  an  advance  and  sedil  when  condition>  ';i- 
voreel  a  decline?  Diel  they  buy  because  om- 
dition-'indicated  an  advance  or  did  o-rn  ad- 
vance merely  because  they  bought?  Hid  they 
^ell  because  e-emditions  indicated  a  decline  i"" 
lid  corn  decline  merely  because  they  sold. 
Why  do  men  buy  or  sell  anything''  I'  '* 
evident  that  if  the  eomomist's  fir.-t  conclu- 
sion i-  correct,  that  the  annual  level  of  o'rn 
price-  i-  determined  by  the  size  and  (|tiahO 
oi  the  crop.  etc..  the  later  iinpre--ion'<  ''iid 
Miftiitnce-  c;innot  be  correct,  for  tlicy  "''P'? 
evnitrol  oi  d.iily  prices,  and  annual  prices  nr? 
merely  the  -um  of  daily  price-*.  Tt  i-  tl"*'"'" 
inii;iie  t!i:it  such  oiVicial  studies  as  we  hy' 
hi  I  01  the  grain  futures  market  have  ten'"' 
10  idi-cMi-e  rrither  than  to  re\<'ril  the  tf'ith. 
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^T  of  the  maze  of  in- 
formal (iiscu.ssion8  and 
formal  acitlresses  dur- 
the  four-day  marketing 
Lrence  held  at  New  Jer- 
l  College  of  Agriculture 
tt  week  came  some  instruc- 
E.  information,  while  much 
L  merely  interesting.  Those 
iTending'the  conference  re- 
Injed  home  to  face  their 
l-n  local   marketing    prob- 

gj  well  a.s  those  of  national  agiicullure;   the 
oblems  had  not  changed,  but  possibly  they  were 
Ifwed  from  a  better  knowledge  of  conditions. 
if      *     * 

1H.A.S.  B.  HOWE,  economist  for  the  Feeieral 
Farm  Board,  and  formerly  connected  with 
K  College,  had  much  to  say  about  milk  market- 
Cg  conditions  in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  refer- 
bee  to  the  Motropolitan  area.  He  based  his  con- 
lusions  on  a  survey  made  in  1928. 

"The  dealer-producer,  who  is  quite  a  factor  in 
ke  pie.sent  situation,  is  even  now  passing  out  of 

J  picture.  His  demise  will  be  attended  by  a  com- 
iete  disappearance  of  raw  milk,  if  it  is  not  pro- 
Kbited  by  health  authorities  before  that  time.  The 
Eilk  of  this  market  will   be  entirely   pasturized. 

■he  exception  will  be  of  course  certified  milk.... 

lonsequcntly,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
fcore  considenition  is  being  given  to  the  raw 
lilk  situation  than  the  facts  justify 

The  population  of  the  market  is  increasing 
fcpidly.  whereas  the  production  of  milk  within 
\t  north  half  of  New  Jersey  is  increasing  at  a 
fuch  le.'s  rapid  rate.  A  general  jacking  up  of 
cality  requirements  and  a  more  adequate  en- 
trcement  of  the.se  will  cause  many  farmers,  par- 
pcularly  those  having  small  sized  herds,  to  with- 

aw-  from  the  production  of  fluid  milk.  While  the 
krge  herds  which  remain  may  be  able  to  replace 

ks  volume it   appears   inevitable    that   New 

lorsey  mu.^t  produce  a  smaller  and  smaller  pro- 

lortion  ot  the  market's  requirement 

The  pojiular  conclusion  and  one  to  which  much 
|p-service  has  been  given,  is  that  New  Jersey  pro- 
bers are  bcinp  crowded  out  of  their  own  market. 
..There  i.s  a  great  hubbub  about  it  all,  and  cor- 

Ifctivei?  are  initiated it  is  the  most  flagrant 

prt  of  an  error  to  con-sider  the  entire  production 

:  the.se  ncirthern  counties  as  lying  within  the  ex- 
|lusive  milk  .shed  of  the  New  Jersey  metropolitan 

arket The  scattered  supply,   the  small  vol- 

Imeavailablo,  the  quality  variation,  inspection  dif- 
pcultie.?  and  the  price  competition  all  combine 
make  New  Jer.sey  an  unattractive  place  for 
brge  dealer?  to  buy  very  much  milk.  (Eight  deal- 
p  furnish  the  bulk  of  New  Jersey  con.sumers. ) " 


JAID  E.  G.  Nourse,  chairman  of  the  Institute  of 

Kconomics  at  Washington,  "As  far  as  the  ag- 

lioilture  of  the  United   States   is  concerned,  our 

p-up  with  wmld  agriculture  is  determined  by  the 

xporling  (.f  I  ommodities  ( mostly  industrial  prod- 

«si  to  the  markets  of  the  world If  the 

pited  .States  falls  into  that  same  system  of  dis- 
organization a.s  other  countries,  one  after  another, 

he  outlook  is  extremely  unfortunate." 
Mr.  Nourse  in  presenting  the  facts  of  the  world 
lituation  in  agriculture  did  not  paint  a  very  opti- 
pi'lic  picture  for  farm  relief  in  this  country.    He 

ointed  out  that  it  was  not  a  political  problem,  but 
|n  economic  problem  depending  on  international 
l:a.ie  relation.ship. 

*        :»        * 

KW  JKK.SKY  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  farmer  owned  auc- 
"'1  markfts.  Concerning  the  success  of  these 
'"rkets  \v.  w.  Oley.  chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
"'wu  of  .Markets,  said.  "Many  things  are  neces- 
jy  foi  sun  CSS  in  such  (auction)  markets.  An 
•^  i^e  bunch  of  producers  who  can  supply  a  steady 
wime  in  nider  to  attract  buyers  is  very  essential. 

wormiiy   in    varieties uniformity    in    pack- 

•  a  willingness  to  occasionally  accept  a 
*  And  above  all  a  loyal  group  of  directors.  ..." 
■•'ve  markets  (fruit "and  vegetables)  of  which 
Lk  fisuioa  this  year  .sold  a  total  of  571,125 
'  "Bcs  at  auction  for  $828,603.32. 
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44^^UR  educational  work  in  marketing  should 
\J  spend  fully  as  much  time  to  educate  the 
cc.nsumer  as  to  educate  the  producer,"  was  the 
opinion  of  Prank  App,  member  of  the  State  Farm 
Relief  Commission. 

*  *  « 
ii^^RADING  and  standardization  is  to  enable 
VJ  the  seller  to  give  the  buyer  what  he  wants, 
whether  it  be  the  highest  or  the  lowest  quality,  the 
fancy  grade  or  the  culls,"  said  Wells  A.  Sherman, 
federal  marketing  specialist,  in  his  discussion  of 

giades  and  standardization.   " some  advocates 

assume  that  there  is  a  moral  question  involv- 
ed  I  recognize  no  such  moral  duty 

these    standards   are    solely    for    the    purpose    of 
bringing  about  a  complete  meeting  of  mind." 
«     *     « 

LACK  of  standardization  handicaps  eastern  pro- 
ducers in  selling  to  chain  stores  and  similar 
organizations,  according  to  F.  J.  Boyce. 

"One  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  supplies  from 
nvimerous  stores  is  that  in  the  case  of  vegetables — 
beans  and  spinach,  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
weights  and  styles  of  packages,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  bill  out  merchandise  to  several  thou- 
sand stores,  it  is  practically  impossible,  if  you  get 
supplies  from  five  different  farms  with  five  differ- 
ent weights one  of  the  greatest  possibilities 

for  improvement  in  New  Jersey  is  some  stand- 
ardization and  uniformity  in  weights. 

*     *     * 
H  \T  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  our  business 
x\  < fruit  and  vegetables  in  Bergen  county)  is 
marketed  through   the   medium   of   roadside   mar- 
kets," said  County  Agent  Stone. 
'■f     an     * 

PACIFIC  COAST  egg  prexlucers  have  made  very 
successful  inroads  on  New  York  City's  prized 
duality  market  during  recent  years. 

"Five  and  ten  years  ago  the  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
ducers could  not  place  upon  our  eastern  markets. 
Today  they  can.  "Today  the  New  Jersey  retail  pro- 
ducer  cannot   depend  entirely   on   quality   to   sell 

his  eggs he  can  meet  any  competition  on 

quality  and  size,  but  he  can  beat  all  outside  com- 
petition with  the  freshness  of  his  product."  em- 
phatically stated  J.  P.  Vreeland,  a  north  Jersey 
poultryman. 

IN  operating  successful  retail  egg  routes  Murray 
Himwich,  urged  " selection  of  the  cus- 
tomer is  an  Important  factor.  Choose  tho.se  who 
tmderstand  and  appreciate  quality  foremost,  as 
they  are  glad  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  help  you  build 
your  business." 

.*•  .^ 

•,>  >,• 

44'T'HE  year  1930,"  L.  H.  Be§n,  federal  agricul- 
l  tural  economist,  .said,  "will  probably  rank 
with  1921,  and  other  years  of  general  business  and 
agricultural  depression  when  the  farmers  suffered 
more  from  the  vagaries  of  foreign  and  tlomestic 
demands,  than  from  the  over  prexiuction  of  farm 
products." 

4        :^        4t 

TIN  New  Jersey  boys,  vocational  agricultural 
students  and  members  of  the  Future  Farmers 
■  >:"  America,  received  special  recognition  fi>r  their 
farming  projects  and  were  named  State  Farmers 
•  luring  the  annual  three-day  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  branch  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
held  at  the  College  last  week.  Those  awarded  this 
distinctive  honor  were  Henry  Walton  and  Tony 
Darmo  of  Moorestown  High  School,  Howard  Davi.- 
and  Alexander  Hill  of  Salem  High  School,  Richarvl 
McDanolds  of  Nowton  High  School,  Sam  Stella - 
tclla  of  New  Brunswick  High  School,  Raymond 
Lloyd  of  Cape  May  Court  Hou.se  High  School,  Ivan 
Knechel  of  Lambertville  High  School,  Arthur  J. 
Smith     of     Flemington     High     School     and     Abe 
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Berkowitz  of  Paterson  High 
School. 

Future  Farmers  of  Anuer- 
ica,  an  organization  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  students, 
has  become  nation  wide  and 
is  growing  in  strength  jjid 
importance  rapidly  in  most 
of  the  states.  It  was  foui^d- 
ed  several  years  ago  with  its 
purpose  to  develop  rural 
leaclership,  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  farm  boy  in  himself  and  his  work. 

to   encourage    cooperative    effort to   pronr.ote 

t  hrif  t,  to  promote  scholarship ....  Those  boys  who 
had  attained  these  things  to  a  marked  degree  were 
awarded  State  Farmer  keys. 

*  =:<     * 

ABE  BERKOWITZ,  a  city  boy  living  in  Pater- 
son, felt  the  call  of  country  life.  For  the  p&at 
three  .seasons  he  has  worked  as  a  hired  hand  «□ 
farms  near  Paterson  to  gain  farm  experience.  It 
is  especially  pleasing  to  find  a  student  from  the 
city  taking  an  active  interest  in  farming. 
m     *     * 

THE  farm  projects  of  Arthur  Smith  of  Flem- 
ington during  his  second  and  third  years  in 
school  were  awarded  first  prize  as  being  the  best  in 
the  school  and  the  most  profitable. 

*  *     * 

HOWARD  DAVIS  from  Salem  is  presidett  of 
the  State  Future  Farmer  Chapter  and  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  a  member  or  the 
stock  judging  team.  Like  all  State  Farmers  ais 
.savings  and  investments  from  his  farm  pro^tstd 
are  over  $500. 

^        :;:        :;t 

THE  labor  income  from  the  projects  of  Ale.van- 
der  Hill  of  Salem  is  $1.63  per  hour.  In  1929 
h<?  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  state  dairy 
cattle  judging  team  that  went  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  St.  Louis.  This  fall  his  hogs  ex- 
hibited at  the  Trenton  Fair  won  a  grand  champion- 
ship and  a  first  and  a  second  prize  ribbon. 

!•!        *        ::t 

SAMUEL  STELLATELLA.  New  Brunswick,  hwes 
in  town,  but  plans  to  enter  farming  as  a.  Hie 
work  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  elected  the 
agriculture  course  in  high  school,  that  he  wcrned 
on  the  state  horticultural  farm  for  three  sumnierp 
before  entering  high  school,  and  that  he  has  betn 
employed  as  a  farm  workman  by  the  agror:>iny 
department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

:;:        M        * 

DURING  the  past  three  seasons,  Tony  Daroo. 
Moorestown  High  School,  has  worked  -vHh 
his  father.  The  past  season  he  sold  at  retail  j-iac- 
tically  all  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  na.s 
$1,401  invested  in  farming  and  savings.  He  -vas 
a  delegate  to  the  State  Future  Farmer  meeting  in 
1929  and  is  now  treasurer  of  the  state  chapter 

:::         -.-if        :■.! 

THE  farm  profits  of  Richard  McDanolds,  New- 
ton, for  the  past  two  years,  made  by  growing 
and  marketing  poultry  and  sweet  com.  and  ais 
.savings  and  investments  equal  $1,175.31.  K*'  is 
treasurer  of  the  Young  Farmers'  Cooperative  As- 
.scKiation  of  the  Newton  High  School. 

IVIN  KNECHEL,  Lambertville  High  School,  das 
worked  on  the  home  farm,  has  learned  to  co- 
operate by  buying  feed  and  poultry  supplier  co- 
operatively and  by  workinf  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  agriculture  class  in  several  group  pro- 
jects. He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Branch  of  the  Future 
Kaimers  of  America. 

*  :S         :^^ 

HENR\  WALTON,  Moorestown  High,  has  gtoTWi 
lima  beans  and  tomatoes  as  his  school  pro:'*ct!» 
in  farming  and  during  the  past  two  season?  the 
past  summer  he  acted  as  farm  foreman  of  the  en- 
tire farm  in  addition  to  the  work  on  hi.«  project. 

*  !»     >;« 

THE  tanning  of  Raymond  Lloyd,  Cape  32ay 
Court  House,  is  largely  with  truck  crop?,  t>ut 
in  addition  he  keeps  a  few  chickens,  a  pig  and  a 
cuw  as  .-ide  lines.  He  is  assistant  steward  of  his 
local  Grange,  has  represented  his  .school  foi  fwo 
years  on  the  state  judging  teams,  and  is  secretary 
of  his  local  Future  Farmers  of  America  Chapter. 


A-:r-f, 
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'ire  Kiirmera  nut  at  New  BrunHwiik  last  wit-U.   New  Brunswick  hi^h  s<  hool  <arried  ofT  hi;;lii'st   honors  in  jiidi>ini;  and  Identification   contists.  uitb' 

N«'wton  siM'itnil  and  Freehold  third.    Sl\t«'«n   xoeallnnal  st-hooln  wt-re    represrntrd  liy  ISO  students. 
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A  9,000-Acre  Farm  in 
Germany 


By  J.   \\.   M  HITE 

Ii'HALL  not  forget  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bus- 
load of  American  college  professors  as  we 
drove  that  morning  into  the  immense  quad- 
rangular barnyard  of  the  Schurig  Farm.  We  all 
seemed  to  realize  that  this  day  would  mark  the 
climax  of  our  trip  through  Western  Europe.  Our 
party  included  fourteen  representatives  from 
eleven  American  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
traveling  as  the  guests  of  the  Deutsches  Kalisyn- 
dikat  and  Associated  Companies. 

We  were  over  there  to  study  European  agricul- 
ture  and   gain    first-hand    information    concerning 
the  results  of  research  studies  as  conducted  by  soil 
scientists  of  the  six  countries  visited.    Our  travels 
up  to  the  time  of  the  visit  at  Dr.  Schurig's  farm 
at  Markee,  Germany,  had  led  us  often  along  the 
unbeaten  path  to  the  small  peasant  farms  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland.    Of  all  the 
many  farms  visited  that  of  Dr.  Schurig,  for  many 
reasons,  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the  most  re- 
markable.   There  it   seemed  to   me   that   art   and 
science,   theoiy  and   practice   of  agriculture  went 
hand  in  hand  and  there  was  no  conflict  between 
them.    Not  only  were  we  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tensive   acreage    under    the    management    of    one 
man,  and  the  unusual   high  crop  yields,  but  here 
we  learned   firs^t  hand   the  true   meaning   of  Ger- 
man efficiency  and  it  is 
not  a  myth,  I  assure  you. 
ITnlike      the      humble 
peasant  farms  of  a  few 
acres  where  most  of  the 
labor    is   done    by   hand, 
We  found  this  farm  well 
equipped     with     modern 
machinery,    much    of    it 
American  made,  some  of 
it  unfamiliar  to  us.  Un- 
der a  nearby  shed  we  in- 
spected   immense    press 
drills,    used    for    seeding 
small    grain,    peas    and 
beets.     The    drills    were 
four     meters     (13     feet) 
wide  to  which  were  at- 
tached fourteen  hoes  ten 
inches      apart.       Nearby 
weie      cultivators      and 
harrows     of     the     same 
width,  designed  to  culti- 
vate   the    drilled    crops. 
Four  large  tractors  with 
complements  of  machin- 
ery were  being  put  into 
leadiness    to    enter    the 
field,     immediately     fol- 
lowing a  harvested  crop 
of  peas  and  carrots,  for 
we    soon    learned    that    no    time    is    wasted    here. 
Large  threshing  machines,  or  separators,  provided 
with    revolving    cylinders,    especially    designed    for 
threshing  green  pea.s.  attracted  much  attention,  for 
lieie  was  something  new  to  most  of  us.    The  farm 
was    well    equipped    with    various    other    kinds    of 
farm   machinery  common   to  all    big  farm.s.    Just 
outside   the   immense  barnyard   stood  several   cars 
on  narrow  gauge  tracks. 

"What   are   those?"    we   asked   our   genial   host. 

"Why,"   he   said,    "I  forget   to   tell   you   that  we 

hiive  fifteen  mile.s  of  narrow  gauge  track  running 

over   the   farm   and    those   are   some   of   the  cars 

used  for  hauling  in  the  crops." 


»«»s* 


I! 


This  was  not  a  stock 
farm.  Just  enough 
horses  and  work  oxen 
for  extra  labor  and 
cows,  chickens  and  oth- 
er fowls  for  farm  use 
are  kept.  However,  two 
thousand  hogs  are  rais- 
ed each  j-ear. 

The  9,000  acres  of 
land  is  low  and  level,  the  water  table  being  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  This  is  fortunate, 
for  this  section  of  Germany  gets  only  about  22 
inches  of  rainfall,  one-half  that  of  our  eastern 
states.  The  soil  we  found  ranged  from  a  fine 
sandy  loam  to  loam. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  definite  crop  rotation. 
The  crops  grown  have  been  found  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  those- 
that  command  the  best  market  prices.  The  siun- 
mary  on  page  16  shows  the  acreage  of  the  various 
crops  and  also  the  yields. 

When  we  realize  the  low  rainfall  and  open  soil 
of  a  sandy  nature  It  doesn't  sound  like  the  right 
conditions  for  wheat,  but  yields  are  66  bushels  per 
acre.  These  results  are  secured  without  the  use 
of  animal  manure. 


&?«■*" 


"So  Man's  Land" — Women 
nl  roots 


Brood  sou  houses  made  of  baled  straw  ure  warm,  dry  and  sanitary. 


How  does  this  German  farm  manager  treat  his 
soil,  and  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ?  He  is  thor- 
oughly -sold  on  the  idea  of  liberal  use  of  commer- 
cial feitilizeis  and  is  wl.se  enough  to  know  that  It 
pays.  He  knows  that  the  bigger  the  yields  per  acre 
the  less  the  labor  cost  per  unit. 

Rye,  oats  and  barley  were  formerly  grown 
here.  We  understood  that  extensive  and  also  in- 
tensive vegetable  production  pays  better.  The  for- 
mer yields  per  acre  were  as  follows:  Rye,  50  bush- 
els; barley.  62  bu.shels.  and  oats  80  to  100  bushels. 
The  nature  and  amounts  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer that  are  used  for  general  crops  were  found 
to  be  as  follows:  Annual  rate  per  acre  Am- 
monium salts,  400 
pounds;  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, 400  pounds;  super- 
phosphate (basic  slag), 
400  pounds. 

The  ammonium  salts 
consists  largely  of  am- 
monium sulphate  and 
the  phosphate  fertiliz- 
ers are  applied  "as  basic 
slag.  This  rate  of  1,200 
pounds  per  acre,  of 
Course,  seems  excessive 
to  those  engaged  in 
grain  farming,  but  we 
must  remember  that  of 
the  6.575  acres  that  we 
saw  in  crops,  exclusive 
of  meadows  and  pas- 
ture, 4,250  acres  were 
In  vegetable  and  root 
crops.  This  farm  la  pri-. 


Cars  used  for  hauling  the  crops  to  the  burns.    Fifteen  miles  of  narrowJ 
gauge    tracks    extend    over    the   9,000-acre    farm. 


marily  devoted,  therefore,  to  a  system  of  farit 
involving  quick  growing  plants  which  require] 
abundance  of  readily  available  plant  food. 

In   addition    to    the    commercial   fertilizer 
fine    divided    chalk    (limestone)    is    applied  ab 
every  three  years  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  | 
acre.    The   old  German  saying,   "Kalk  macht 
Vater   relch   aber  die   Sohne   Aun,"    (Lime 
the  father  rich,  but  the  son  poor)  does  not  seeml 
be  true,  for  we  must  remember  that  on  this  fai 
as  well  as  the  farmland  throughout  Europe, 
culture  has   been  in   practice  for  many  centuri 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  soil  is  still  vj 
fertile.    However,  the  old  saying,  "Lime  and  1 
without   manure    (or   commercial   fertilizers) 
make  both  farm  and  farmer  poor"  is  entirely  tn 
Dr.   Schurig  made  a   wager   that  we  could 

find    any    weed.s  on 
9,000-acre  farm.   Hen 
where  he  slipped  up  i| 
After    diligent    searclJ 
pointed  out  to  him  ac| 
ally  nine  weed.s  grow 
in  a  truck  patch.  He  i 
mediately    sent    thrj 
women    out    to    remol 
these     and     search 
more  they  had  overld 
ed.     He    then  apolo^^ 
for   his    inelTitient  laq 
and   stated  that  hf 
too  poor  to  grow  wee| 
In     Europe    porend 
rye  grass  corresponds! 
our   Kentucky  blueijr^ 
and    also    timothy 
old  pasture.-^,  and  «e 
spected  somt-  in  Engla 
over  400   years  old. 
largely  compo.«ed  of  ij 
grass  mixed  with  wli 
clover  —not  white  Uul| 
clover  but   a   variety 
wild  white  clover  whlj 
over  there  is  much  su| 
rior  to  our  variety 
Schurig  gave  u.s  the  fl 
lowing  figures  represe^ 
ing  the  annual   rate  per  acre  of  fertilizer.s  us 
800  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer  salts  containing! 
perphosphate   (basic  slagi,  muriate  of  potash 
sulphate  of  ammonia.    This  mixture  is  divide  1 1^ 
four  applications  put  on  during  the  growing 
son.    In  addition  to  this  treatment  the  hog  manu 
Is  returned  to  his  meadow  and  pastures 

On  this  farm  the  meadow  is  cut  three  timesj 
year,  which  gives  a  hay  richer  in  protein  than 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity.  As  an 
ample,  young  immature  bluegra.'«s  contains  per  tl 
of  dry  matter  310  pounds  digestible  crude  pn'tC 
compared  to  only  87  pounds  per  ton  for  bluegrJj 
cut  after  bloom.  Timothy  before  bloom  contaU 
148  pounds  digestible  crude  protein  per  ton  of* 
matter  while  timothy  hay  In  seed  contains  oi^ 
64  pounds. 

Winter  wheat  Is  raised  on  this  farm,  .seeded^ 
October  and  harvested  late  iii  July.  In  the  syst^ 
of  vegetable  fertilization  there  occur.-,  due  to 
tensive  cultivation,  the  breaking  down  of  consj 
erable  soil  organic  matter  which  liberates  an 
cess  of  soil  nitrogen.  This  residual  niirogen, 
win  say  following  a  late  cabbage  ccp.  ^•'^^'j. 
with  the  liberal  application  of  commrnial  feni  i 
era  already  mentioned,  may  account  for  the  an 
yields  of  06  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  "^^^^^J 
of  wheat  we  Inspected  represented  a  perfect  s  .^ 
with  no  lodging.  The  wheat  is  seeded  in  ro\ys  H 
inches  apart  by  a  thirteen-foot  drill  to  whicnj 
attached  fourteen  hoes.  The  wheat,  wp  '•'■'^"1 
prised  to  learn,  is  cultivated  until  it  reach  •  ■ 
height  of  one  foot.  .    J 

The   potato  crop   of   1,780  acres  is  next  in   ] 

ber  give.''  an  ave 
(Cont'd  on  page  '« 


^r  a!Jre   Tn„rol*i?.uIi'u'"rm. ''•'^*'''"'^  carrots  In  the  400-acre  Held  which  yields  50.000  pounds 
per  acre.    .\ppro.\liiiatel>  GOO  women  are  eniplovod  on   this  farm  during  the  harvest  season. 


John  Imherlay^  Trustee 


"Y 


OU  must  not  make  fun  of  Mr.  Orchard. 
Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton.  "He's  been 
too  good  a   friend   to  us  for  you  to  do 

lIlHt."  ,    .      . 

"No,  indeed,  mother;  1  wouldn't  say  an  unkind 
thing  about  him  or  hurt  his  feelings  for  the  world. 
Only  it  struck  me  as  rather  funny  that  the  only 
person  on  earth  whom  we  wouldn't  be  afraid  to 
.".sk  for  the  money  could  no  more  give  it  to  us 
than  he  could  fly." 

Thev  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  their 
house  for  a  few  minutes'  rest  from  their  afternoon 
labors.  The  day  was  beautiful.  Frequent  rains 
.'.iiring  the  month  ha<l  kept  the  grass  and  foliage 
creen.  and  the  ro.ses  were  still  in  full  bloom. 

".\nd  it '.s  such  a  dear  old  place!"  .«aid  the  widow. 
-adly.  She  was  looking  out,  through  tear-dimmed 
rves,  across  the  meadows  and  down  the  vdlley,  to 
vhere  the  village  church  spire,  white  and  shining. 
tnod  out  against  the  rich  background  of  foliage  on 
the  farther  hill.  "Such  a  dear,  beautiful  old  place." 
he  continued,  "and  I  love  it  so!" 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Leighton!  Hello,  Bob! 
Pont  you  want  some  company?" 

It  was  June  Orchard  who  .spoke.  She  had  come 
;o  quietly  up  the  kitchen  path,  hidden  by  the  rose 
bower,  that  neither  Mrs.  Leighton  nor  Robert  saw 
her  until  she  addr-es.sed  them. 

"Why.  June."  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leighton.  "Is  that 
you?   Come  right  up  and  sit  down." 

"Thank  you. "  replied  June,  "but  I  can't  stay.  I 
vas  dowa  at  the  postoffice.  and  1  brought  your 
mail  along.  A  paper  for  you  Mrs.  Leighton,  and 
a  letter  for  Bob."  She  held  out  the  paper  and  the 
Iftter  as  .she  .spoke.  Robert,  glancing  at  the  face 
"f  the  envelope,  noticed  the  imprint  of  the  Citizens' 
Eank  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  His  face  flush- 
n;  and  grew  pale,  but  he  .said  nothing.  He  did  not 
fsre  to  have  June  know  that  the  sheriff's  hammer 
was  .^0  near  to  being  poised  for  the  knocking  down 
'  f  the  place  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  that  astute 
young  person,  irnderstandlng  In  a  general  way, 
"he  (lifTiculties  through  which  the  family  was  pass- 
ing, felt  that  this  letter  marked  a  crisis  in  their 
'roubles,  and  had  no  mind  to  remain  as  a  witness 
'■■  their  distress,  since  she  could  be  of  no  possible 
-ivice  to  them. 

"Well,  can't  you  sit  down  just  a  minute  ?  "  urged 
Mrs.  Leighton. 

"W"^'  '"*^^^^'  ^  can't."  said  the  girl;  "indeed,  T 

i^  cant.  I'm  not  tired;  and  besides.  I  promised 
■  ajdy  he  should  have  a  strawberry  shortcake  for 
f:is  supper,  and  if  I  don't  get  home  right  away  he 

on't  have  it.  Oh, "  she  called  back  over  her  shoul- 
fr.  from  the  gate,  "If  you  hear  of  daddy  being 
■f-ken  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill  tonight — why. 
"S  the  .«hortcake.  It'll  be  my  tiist  attempt  at 
r;.iking  one.  you  know.  "  There  was  a  ripple  of 
laughter,  the  flash  of  a  white  dress  beyond  the 
i-arden  hedge,  and  she  was  gone. 

"Well,  mother."  said  Robert,  holding  out  the 
''^^Uer  that  she  might  look  at  it.  "It's  come.  1  .sup- 
Pfwe  thi.s  settles  it.  It's  from  the  Citizens'  Bank. 
vou  see.  Very  likely  it  tells  us  just  when  we're 
^'^  go."  He  tore  off  a  comer  of  the  envelope  as  he 
-poke,  preparatory  to  opening  the  letter.  "I  don't 
*<^  why  it's  addressed  to  me,  though,"  he  added. 
^topping  to  look  again  at  the  superscription.  "I'm 
""t  tho  administrator.    You  arc, " 

'Robert?" 

"Ye^,  mother." 

"Plca.-e  .lon't  open  it  yet.' 

"Why  not,  mother?" 

"Because  I'm  not  quite  ready  for  it.  The  place 
1'our.s  yet,  i.sn't  it?" 

?\^^''  ^'""  "i'l?ht  say  so;  yes." 

"Well,  after  we  i-ead  that  letter  it  won't  be  ours 
'ny  more  not  really.  And  I'd  like  to  look  It  over 
':^W.  and  enjoy  it  once  more,  and  say  good-by  to 
'  ]J^ile  we  still  own  It.    You  don't  mind,  <lo  you?  " 

"Of  course  not." 

■|And,  Robert,  I'd  like  to  go  alone." 

"Ye.'^.  mother." 

He  appreciated  fully  the  sentiment  which 
P'l'mptf.i  his  mother  to  hold  final  communion  with 

f  place  which  had  been  for  .so  many  years  her 
/"ne,  and  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while  with  the 
"animate  things  she  had  loved,  before  the  flood 
•nich  was  to  sweep  them  away  from  her  had 
^«nvhelmed  them  all. 

He  Watched  her  as  she  moved  slowly  .lown  tho 
wh  and  across  the  open  lot  to  the  barn,  looking 

°^"t  her.  After  a  little,  from  his  place  on  the 
wch,  he  could  .see  her  <lark  dio.«s  fluttering  along 

fmeadow  path  that  led  to  the  upper  spring. 

(ov        '^"'  ^  ^^"^  minutes  she  sat  in  the  little  vine- 

forT''  ^'"^'"•''■-hou.sc  that  her  husband  had  btiilf 

hill  t      y^'ara  before.    After  that   she  ('imbed  tho 

'"  the  one  knoll  in  the  pasture  lot  from  which 
'View  f^,.,,ij  L-  ,. ^  ,     ,  ..       '^ .. 


Bv  Homer  (jrcen 


Copyrlglil.  ino.S.  Iiy  Perry  Mji.^-.m  ronipany. 
BM..;ti.ii.    Mn.J.". 


SYNOPSIS 

There  i.s  ;i  deep  rnysteiy  about  tliK  tru.st  under  which 
John  Imberlay.  president  of  the  Citizen.s'  Bank  of  Brier- 
ly.  in  actini;  as  trustee.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust  and  the  beneftciarie.s  are  mutters  of  whiih  Mr. 
Iniberiay   alone   appears   to  have  any   knowledKe. 

Mr.-?.  Lei^htoq,  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son,  Robert, 
have  just  left  Mr.  Imberlay's  oflice  after  an  unsuc^e.^sful 
pleu  to  have  an  extension  of  time  on  the  long  over-due 
mortgase  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Imberlay  ha.s  flatly  refused 
theii-  re'iUf.st  but  later  .oeems  intere.sted  in  Robert  and 
•ilf>fi  ill  Rafe  Orchard'.*  neighboring  farm  and  makes  in- 
quiriea  concerning  both  farrtls.  Robert  and  hi.s  mother 
liavi-  tried  without  .«ui'ce.<s  to  borrow  money  to  save  their 
home  and  in  a  spirit  of  fun.  Robert  even  sugge.-'t.s  bor- 
rowing from  Rafe  Orchard,  who  is  an  poor  a.s  the 
(..eightons. 


maple-bordered  highway,  village  roofs  and  wooded 
hillsides,  to  the  faint  blue  line  of  the  far-off  moun- 
tain range. 

When  she  finally  descended  the  hill  she  came 
directly  to  the  house  and  entered  it  by  the  rear 
door. 

Quiet  reigned  for  .so  long  a  time  that  Robert, 
growing  anxious  about  her,  left  his  seat  on  the 
front  porch,  and  went  in  through  the  hall  to  look 
for  her.  He  did  not  go  far,  however,  for  through 
1  half-opened  door  he  saw  her,  kneeling  by  the  side 
o.*"  the  bed  in  her  own  room,  and  he  turned  away 
•.cithout  disturbing  her.  When  at  last  she  came  out 
t<'  him  her  face  was  peaceful,  her  manner  was 
composed,  and  there  were  no  traces  of  tears  about 
her  eyes.  She  resumed  her  seat  in  the  little  rock- 
ing-chair that  she  always  use<l  as  her  own. 

"Now,  Robert,"  she  said.  "I  am  ready." 

"Very  well,  mother." 

His  heart  wa.s.  beating  very  fast  as  he  unfolded 
the  letter  and  held  it  up  before  him,  and  his  breath 
came  so  quick  that  he  could  hardly  control  his 
voice.    Nevertheless  he  began  to  read; 

"Brierly.  Pa..  June  2S.  1»*84. 
"Robert  C.  Leighton. 

"Dear  Sir.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  our  re- 
ceiving   teller,   and    the    consequent   promotion    of 


^e  Cheerful  Plowman 


portance  and  as  you  remember  gives  an  avf  "I 
yield  of  43.3  bushels  per  acre. 


^'ew  could  be  had  of  the  entire  farm  For-  a  Ions 
^  f^ne  .stood  there,  her  tiguie  ( lear  -(nt  aKnin.-^t 
^'axtcrn  .sky.  loikinp  out  over  li.Md  and  gat<lon 


TACKLING    THK   JOB 

AKELLOW  must.  I  think,  at  times  tight  off  his 
feats  and  call  them  crimes.  He  must  pitch  in 
and  do  the  task  that  circumstances  seem  to  ask. 
For  instance,  in  my  many  years  I've  never  chum- 
med with  auctioneers.  I've  listened  to  their  squawk- 
intr  cry  with  imtch  discomfort  in  my  eye.  I  plugged 
raw  cotton  in  my  ear-.*  to  .•■•hiold  me  from  their  rasp- 
ins  gear."?.  But  just  the  other  day,  I  vow,  I  had  to 
cry  a  sale  somehow! 

It  seems  the  so-called  auctioneer  who  .should 
li.-we  come  did  not  appear,  anti  there  was  all  that 
*cad  of  stuff  .strewn  on  the  yard,  all  in  the  rough. 
The  owner  he  was  in  a  fit,  what  would  he,  could  he, 
■  lo  with  it?  No  auctioneer,  and  there  his  plows  and 
all  his  horses  and  his  cows  were  standing  r-eady  to 
be  sold— his  heart  grew  heavy,  weak,  and  colli. 

Nobody  chirped,  though  scores  of  men  from  Po- 
ducksville  to  Crowder's  Den  had  gathered  there  to 
hid  and  buy.  Said  I,  "Old  top,  I  vow  111  try  to  sell 
this  sturV  you've  Katheied  here;  I'll  try  my  hnnd  as 
.luctioneer!"  Tho  look  of  gratitude,  I  swear,  that 
.swathed  his  face  from  chin  to  hair  gave  courage 
to  my  shaking  knee  and  put   new  energy  in   me. 

I  graboed  the  hammer  with  a  rush  and  started 
in  to  yell  and  KU-sh.  "What  am  I  offered,"  I  be- 
roared,  "for  this  smooth  working,  supple  Ford?  Ten 
dollars?  Yes?  Kiev.n?  More?  Twclve-Hfty?  Twen- 
ty? Twenty-four?  Come  on,  hid  up,  that  is  no 
price  for  such  u  Ford,  .«o  trim  and  nice.  One  hun- 
dred! That's  the  stuf;!  Whaf.s  that?  One  hundred 
ilfty  dollars  flat!  One  hundred  lifty  once!  Ah  me! 
One  hundreil  Hfty  twice*  Oh  see!  One  hundred 
Ilfty!  SOLD!  It  Koos  to  that  gent  with  the  tlnttened 
nose." 

And  so  we  wiggled  down  the  line,  the  bidding  all 
the  way  was  tine,  the  stuff  brought  more  than  it 
was  worth.  The  seller  thought  he  owned  the  earth. 
"How  did  you  ilo  it  7  Bles.s  your  heart?'  he  said  to 
•lie  with  jaws  apart.  "It  was  a  time."  said  I.  "vou 
M'o,  when  duty  siiuelrhed  all  fear  In  nie.  when  en 
cuinstance.--  seemed  »o  >tn\ .  'It's  up  to  you.  old  top. 
to.>;!V'.'  "  .1     K    r 


others  of  our  force,  a  vactincy  exists  in  one  of  'jur 
clerkships.  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  apprr>pi:ate 
inquiries  concerning  youi  character  and  ability. 
This  morning  I  laid  the  matter  before  our  b'^'ard 
of  directors,  and  they  authorized  mo  to  offer  you 
the  vacant  position  at  a  salary  of  thirty-live  -liol- 
lars  per  month.  You  will  be  in  line  of  promotion, 
end  your  salary  will  be  stibject  to  increase  as  your 
record  at  the  bank  may  warrant.  As  we  desire  to 
have  the  vacancy  filled  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, an  immediate  r-eply  will  'greatly  oblige  r.';e. 
"Concerning  the  mortgage  held  by  me.  as  tr.;s- 
tee  against  the  George  R.  Leighton  estate,  I  have 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  to  yield  to  the 
request  of  your  mother  and  yourself,  and  grant  an 
extension  of  time.  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  i«- 
ceive  instalments  of  the  interest  now  due  as  ir.p- 
idly  as  you  may  find  it  possible  to  pay  them. 
"Truly  yours. 

"John    Imberlay. 

For  a  full  half-minute  Robert  and  his  motiier 
looked  at  each  other  without  speaking.  The  letter 
had  fallen  into  his  lap,  and  sh«  was  sitting  txll 
upright,  grasping  the  arms  of  her  rocker  with  )xth 
hands.    Then  she  cried.  "Robert!" 

"Mother,  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  don't — I  d<::;'t 
nuite  understand  it!  " 

"Why.  Robert,  it  means-  it  means — I  don't  ■  un- 
derstand it.  either." 

"Let  me  read  it  again.  "  He  read  the  letter  tne 
second  time,  slowly,  carefully,  stopping  to  give  em- 
1  hasls  to  important  wor-ds. 

"Yes.  "  he  .said,  "it's  all  there.  He  offers  me  a 
j'ositlon  in  the  hank,  and  he  gives  us  time  to  pay 
the  mortgage.  What  does  he  mean  by  it,  mother? 
Why  does  he  do  that  for  us?  " 

"God  prompted  him,"  she  said,  reverently.  "Isn't 
it  beautiful?"  She  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes  were 
n'leady  filled  with  tears.  "I've  got  to  go  and  cry  a 
I'ttle  over  it,  Robert.  It's  so  sudden.  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting it.  I  can't — I  don't  I'll  be  back  in  a  r:;n- 
ute,  Robert." 

And  woman  like,  she  went  into  the  hou.se  tiiat 
she  might  indulge,  un.scen.  in  the  fit  of  weepiDg 
which  alone  would  bring  calmnes.';  to  her  heart. 
Ten  minutes  earlier,  when  she  felt  that  the  blew 
was  abotit  to  fall,  .she  had  awaited  it  with  dry  ey«^s. 
Now  that  a  blessing  had  come  instead,  she  four<i 
her  only  relief  in  tears. 

As  for  Robert,  he  .-seized  his  cane  and  begfcn 
walking  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  porch.  r.i> 
mind  in  a  tumult.  A  new  vista  had  suddenly  op^^n- 
ei!  before  him,  a  life  of  w  hiih  he  had  never  dream- 
ed, a  future  filled  with  gre-'t  possibilities  and  gold- 
en opportunities.  He  ttied  to  check  his  enthusiasm 
concerning  it;  to  be  ren.sonable.  to  be  conservative. 
sF  was  his  nature;  to  think  seriously  over  the  prep- 
osition that  confronted  him.  He  struggled  with  :t 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  he  felt  that  he  mu^t 
have  his  mother's  help.  He  went  to  the  door  atd 
called : 

44m>|OTHER.    aren't    you    almost    through    cry- 
iVl.  ing?     I  want   to   talk   with  you." 
From   somewhere   inside   came   a    broken    volte: 
"Yes.  Robert.    Just  a     just  a  minute." 

When  she  did  come  out.  a  few  minutes  later,  ro 
one  could  doubt  that  she  had  been  weeping.  Nf : 
could  any  one  doubt  that  she  was  happy,  for-  hap- 
piness shone  in  her  tear- washed  countenance.  'O 
Robert."  she  .said,  "we're  to  save  the  place — atd 
you're  to  have  a  splendid  position!" 

"Yes.  mother-.  I  believe  we'll  save  the  pla<  ^ 
now,  anil  that's  glorious  news,  to  be  sure;  and  its 
all  right  to  cry  over  it,  or-  to  latrgh.  either,  for  that 
niatter.  But  about  the  position,  that's  a  serious 
question,  and  it's  one  that  must  be  answere<l 
promptly.  " 

"Why,  Robert.  I  suppo.so  you'll  accept  the  ofTer. 
won't  you  ?" 

"Well,  now,  let's  .see.  It  won't  do  to  be  too  hasty, 
you  know.  Let's  consider  it.  In  the  first  place 
there's  steady  employment.  I  could  teach  school 
only  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  year  at  the  best.  In 
the  second  place,  the  salary  is  thirty-five  dollar.< 
a  month.  I  couldn't  get  more  than  thirty  teaching 
school,  at  least  for  some  years.  Then  there's  t^jc 
prospect  of  promotion  with  increased  salary.  And 
It's  a  position  with  which  my  my  lamene.'.e 
wouldn't  interfere.  How  does  it  strike  yc.i. 
mother?" 

"Why.  I  think  it's  a  glorii^us  opportunity." 
"Very  well.    Now  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of 
it.   I  shall  have  to  live  at  Brierly  and  you'll  be  here 
alone  on  the  farm  with  Dick." 

"That's  true.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  " 
Her  ar-dor  was  checked  at  once.  Not  to  have 
Robert  at  home  meant  veiy  much  to  her.  Bi.t 
••  ith  her  woman's  bravery  she  would  not  let  hti 
own  comfoit  interfere  with  Robert's  welfare  Shf 
iii«e  in  a  m<iment  to  meet  the  sltti.Ttion. 
'To  be  continue<l.1 
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Hot  Lunch  in  Country  School 


By   GERTRUDE  S.    STEWART 


THE  story  goes  that  a  certain  child  once 
said:  "Pa  warms  the  milk  for  the  little  calf , 
Ma  heats  the  food  for  chicks;  they  eat  a 
hot  dinner  at  noontime,  too;  but  my  lunch  is  as 
cold  as  bricks."  One  woman  in  a  brisk  community, 
after  hearing  the  above,  decided  to  try  for  hot 
lunches  in  their  school.  All  her  good  neighbors 
(women)  favored  the  plan,  and  they  asked  the  men 
for  help.  But  the  men  saw  no  necessity  for  such 
fooli.shness. 

There  was  not  so  very  much  in  the  plan  as  out- 
lined for  the  men  to  do.  but  it  was  so  comfortable 
by  the  radio  and  fireside  that  they  simply  could 
not  be  bothered.  Then  one  clever  woman  had  an 
idea  and  it  worked.  She  suggested  that  the  wom- 
en all  combine  to  feed  the  dear  husbands  at  noon 
with  a  packed  lunch  just  exactly  like  the  children 
were  carrying. 

With  one  accord,  those  women  stood  together 
fearlessly  and  before  the  appointed  week  had  gone 
by,  the  hot  school  lunch  was  in  working  order.  "In 
union  there  is  strength." 

How  About  the  ChUdren? 

The  furnishings  were  not  elaborate  nor  expen- 
sive. Two  cupboards  were  made  out  of  mere  orange 
crates.  Two  more  such  crates  made  a  substantial 
bench  on  which  to  stand  the  oil  burner.  An  old 
abandoned  ironing  board  was  hinged  to  the  wall, 
given  two  legs  for  extension,  and  it  formed  an  ex- 
cellent work  table  which  could  easily  be  put  out  of 
the  way. 

With  a  few  donations  of  money,  the  cooking 
equipment  was  bought.  Those  in  charge  were  care- 
ful to  buy  cheerful,  colorful  pans  and  kettles  need- 
ed for  soup  and  cocoa,  and  the  usual  dish  washing. 
It  was  all  quickly  and  easily  done  when  once 
agitated. 

Is    there    after   all    any    work    that    the   Parent- 
Teacher  Association  or  Women's  Club  of  your  vi- 
cmity  might  tackle  to  bring  forth  better  results? 
We    are    con.stantly    studying    better 
methods    of    feeding    our    cows,    our 
chickens   and   our   pigs.    If   our   little 
folks    are    eating    cold    lunches    these 
frosty  days,  isn't  it  high  time  we  were 
giving  them  a  bit  of  attention? 

And  the   Boys,  Too 

I  have  been  in  country  schools 
where  delicious  hot  foods  were  pos- 
sible with  almost  no  expense.  One  re- 
sourceful teacher  planned  this  inter- 
esting hot  complement  to  her  brood's 
carried  lunch.  Monday— baked  pota- 
toes; Tuesday — baked  beans;  Wednes- 
day e.scalloped  cabbage;  Thursday — 
baked  macaroni  with  cheese;  Friday 
— baked  apples  stuffed  with  raisins 
and  hot  cocoa  every  day. 

You  note  these  foods  are  oven  va- 
rieties yet  there  was  no  oven.  It  so 
happened  that  the  heating  stove  had  a 
very  wide  sill  in  its  mouth.  Here  the 
cooking  took  place.  Each  child  car- 
ried a  potato  every  Monday.  At  re- 
cess several  girls  placed  them  in  the 
improvised  oven.  The  mid-week  meals 
were  furnished  at  very  tiifling  cost, 
with  each  child  bringing  his  own  ap- 
ple on  Friday.  And  how  those  young- 
sters loved  the  noon  hour!  The  boys 
were  anxious  to  help  with  preparation,  too,  and 
occasionally  were  given  the  chance.  On  holidays 
or  special  days  of  any  sort,  there  was  a  surprise 
menu  which  only  teacher  and  the  committee  knew 
about. 

The  cocoa  was  made  on  top  of  I  he  bij;  stove. 
Cocoa  syrup  was  made  for  a  week's  supply.  This 
.school  had  twenty-three  childion  of  all  ages  and 
grades.  A  nearby  farmer  furnished  the  tested 
milk,  and  every  parent  rejoiced  at  the  better  health 
enjoyed  by  their  youngsters,  and  the  improved 
re|>ort  cards  which  were  a  very  noticeable  result. 

Hot  school  lunches  are  possible  in  every  school. 
Have  you  that  benefit  in  yours?  If  not,  get  biny. 
Our  .stale  extension  workers  will  help  overcome 
any  difficiiitics  that  may  ari.se.    Farmers'  Bulletin 


No.  712  might  also  be 
found  useful.  That  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  to  U.  S.  Depart-' 
ment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Problem 

Solved 

HERE  is  the  way  the 
Teachers'  and  the 
Mothers'  Club  of  Neth- 
er-Providence Consoli- 
dated School  in  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, solved  their 
problem  of  a  hot  lunch 
for  each  of  their  four 
hundred  pupils. 

They  had  thirty  dollars  in  their  treasury,  and  a 
dismal   basement. 

Seven  girls  in  the  Home  Economics  Class  white- 
washed the  walls  a  light  green  and  the  ceiling  a 
soft  cream.  They  painted  the  tables,  benches,  and 
all  woodwork  in  harmonizing  colors. 

The  art  teacher  and  an  eleventh  grade  boy  paint- 
ed a  Spanish  mural  on  the  walls.  The  crude-look- 
ing white  marble  drinking  fountain  was  transform- 
ed by  placing  a  piece  of  beaver  board  back  of  it 
and  decorating  it  in  tiled  effect. 

Awnings,  curtains,  window  boxes  and  an  artistic 
sign  were  supplied  out  of  the  thirty  dollars.  An 
oil  stove  was  loaned  for  the  cooking. 

The  pre.'iident  of  the  Club  supervises  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cafeteria  free  and  the  sales  pay  the 
wages  of  a  cook  and  dishwasher.  One  substantial 
hot  dish,  such  as  meat  loaf  or  spaghetti,  a  hot 
drink,  and  always  milk,  fruit  and  buttered  rolls, 
are  served. 

They  are  so  pleased  with  the  results  that  when 


How  I  do  enjoy  my  cold  milk  or  hot  cocoa  and  I  never  ate  better  hot  soup! 


Schools  Promote  Patriotisml 

I'i  the  alley  there  was  daily  strife.  Seven  or  I 
eight  nationalities  were  trying  to  live  to- 1 
gether  without  having  learned  how.  Silent  con-[ 
tempt  and  suspicion  changed  often  to  noisy  beret- 
ings,  for  they  could  no  more  comprehend  each  I 
other's  view-points  than  they  could  pronounce  each! 
other's  names. 

Now   there   was   a   kindergarten  in   this  alley. 
Every    morning    the    large,    cheerful    room   wisi 
crowded  with  the  little  sons  and  daughters  of  this! 
heterogeneous  population,  but  here  discord  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  children  played  and  sang  I 
together  like  one  happy  family.    They  smiled  in- 1 
gratiatingly    at    one    another.     They    helped  each] 
other  in  their  little   tasks,  showing  genuine  sym- 
pathy when  one  met  with  a  difficulty.   They  learn- 
ed each  other's  names,  too.    It  was  really  hard  to  I 
be  cross.  To  begin  with.  Miss  Roberts  didn  t  like  it  I 
Th6n  there  were  so  many  lovely  flowers,  and  the! 
little  goldfishes  were  so  beautiful  as  they  scudded  I 
about  in  the  sparkling  water.   Best  of  I 
all    there    were    so    many    wonderful  | 
things  to  do. 

And  were  all  the  little  children  of  I 
the  alley  here?  Alas,  no.  Had  the! 
parents  objected  to  sending  them  orl 
didn't  the  children  want  to  go?  Most! 
of  the  parents  wanted  very  much  tol 
send  them  and  some  of  the  children  I 
cried  to  go,  but  there  wasn't  niom  [ 
In  the  United  States  only  one  child  in| 
seven  has  the  chance  of  a  kindergar- 
ten.— Nafl  Kindergarten  Assn. 


My  lunch  room  is  horrid  and  my  lunch  is  as  cyld  as  bricks. 


they  build  again  a  proper  cafeteria   will   be  pro- 
vided. Mrs.   W.  E.   Hebel. 

. O 

Some  of  the  best  playthings  for  the  young 
child  are  lock  blocks  made  of  smooth  wood  cut  in 
the  form  of  engines  and  cars  and  so  shaped  that 
they  lock  into  each  other  anl  may  be  pulled  around 
the  floor. 

*  :!■■         :|t 

Kresti  .itains  of  cv»d-liver  oil  may  be  removed 
easily  by  applying  carbon  tetrachloride  and  wash- 
ing the  garment  in  warm  .soapsuds. 

*  *     * 

A  pleasantly  tart  thick  .'^alad-dressing  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  French  dressing  and  sour  cream. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  long-handled  dust-pan  prevents  tired  backs. 


Lights  Are  Important 

AS  evenings  grow  longer  and  days  I 
shorter,  the  lights  in  the  home  I 
become  increasingly  important.  Com-I 
fort  and  convenience  deni.ind  that! 
lights  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs! 
of  different  members  of  the  family  I 
When  Father  sits  down  to  read  in  the| 
evening  he  needs  a  clear,  mellow- 
shaded  light  shining  over  his  left  I 
shoulder  on  his  book.  A  floor  lamp  I 
beside  his  chair  should  have  a  wi<JM 
shade  of  some  soft  yellow  or  buff| 
color  to  prevent  glare  and  give  « 
cheerful  glow.  An  opaque  bulb  wi"l 
protect  his  eyes.  I 

When  Mother  is  in  the  kitchen  »m 
can  work  with  twice  the  comfort  ami  efTiciencvl 
if  wall  lights  are  arranged  which  throw  light  on| 
the  sink,  work  table  and  stove.  If  the  light  con- 
sists of  one  bulb  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  cord  fro"! 
the  middle  of  the  ceiling  she  must  always  work  ml 
her  own  shadow.  When  the  kitchen  has  only  ""M 
central  light  this  should  be  enclosed  in  a  globe  ail 
the  ceiling  and  the  bulb  should  be  powerful  enongnr 
to  give  adoquatje  light  over  the  entire  room| 
Cream,  yellow  or  buff  walls  will  help  by  leflectmgj 
the  light  thrown  on  them. 

The  children  who  study  or  read  in  tho  evcn'"^| 
need  strong  but  shaded  lights.  A  Innip  on  t  I 
study  fable  should  be  low  and  have  a  shiito  to  keePI 
the  light  out  of  their  eyes  and  to  reflo.  f  strongiJ-j 
on  their  work. 
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^nd  a  Wardrobe  for  Dolly,  Too 


L  j,**'— Lailif?'  dre!<3.    Cut  in  five  slz- 

L*':*_38.  411  .,iid  42  Inches  bust  meas- 

*  «-lnih   <ize   requires    5    yards    39 

I   •'•'*■    f'' r  contrasting  material    *» 

,J"'  be  ri  luired.    Price   15c  or   two 

'*'-Mis-oi.'    dress.     Cut    in    three 

»■  18  and  :ni  years.    An  18-year  slz« 

3«  jiul-  (,f  39.inch  material.    For 

_  "IK  nittUiuil    '4    yard    Is    required 

'7'»"«e.   I'lue  15c  or  two  for  25o. 

|«  I^'^i-^'-irl"'  (ire.os.    Cut  In  five  sizes: 

t  >;  11  iiK.l  16  ycur!».    A  14-yeur  size 

.  *  slPLv..^    requires    2''»    yards    of 

n>»ifrh,i.    With   .^hort    sleeves   the 

(,,  ,,.'"  '"'  '  I  yard  less.    Price  15c  or 

J  ?^  "'-«''>'''''  morninK  frock.    Cut  In 

rT»«-    3S.    in.   42.   44,   46,    48.   50  and 

|lf*w  fUM    mcmiire.     A    46-lnrh    size. 

■non  jieovon)  requlre.s  4\  yards  of 

-Ka  '"''''■*  '^  '"■  '^°  '""■  -•''''• 

TliM  1^'"^'"  *''■•''"'•  ^«"  In  four  size.* : 
-  ,,  l''"''-  A  lO-yoar  size  requires 
I  um  ,,„'"""  •i  material.  For  collar, 
"81111.1  ''  '"ntrii.itlnK  material  \ 
'  Pnis.  .''.*"'•'  '"  required,  cut  cross- 

'»«r        .'"■   '*"   ''"•   25c. 
•  Cut  r'-:"'"''    and    ml.ssea'   lounginR 
l«it,m, '"  ''"  "i^es:    16.  18  and  20  years 
An  ID      '"'•   **    »"d    48    inches   for 
r    ',>•''"■  "'^P  'n   full   length   re- 
st \n    u     '^   Inches    wide.     For    the 
r-*l    Pm      '   '*"lfth  3'»    yards  will  be 
^Mk-.c"  ^^  "•■  '^<'  tor  2i>c. 
lUnd   ""■^'  ""'*     C"'  In  'our  sizes: 
,  "  ;", ,y»«-s.    A  4-yenr  size  of  one 
™nuire.,  21;  yards  of  40-Inch  ma- 


terial. The  trousers  of  contrastlnK  mate- 
rial requires  1  yard  of  40  Inches  wide.  The 
waist  1'4   yards.    Price  l.V-  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7015.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  four  sizes: 
3,  4.  6  and  8  year.s.  A  6-year  .size  with 
long  sleeves  will  require  1"»  yards  of  35- 
inch  material.  I(  made  with  short  sleeves. 
I'n  yards  will  be  required.  Price  15c  or 
two    for   25c. 

No.  7016. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  live  size.": 
1.  2.  3,  1  and  5  years.  To  make  dress  with- 
out sleeve.s  mid  witli  ruffles  requires  2\ 
yards  of  39-iiich  material  for  n  4-year  size. 
With  long  sleeves  and  neck  ruffles  ;;'.. 
yards.     Price    l.V   ur    two   for   2^c. 

No.  6384.— Child's  rompers.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  6  m<.nth.«.  I  and  2  years.  A  1-year 
size  requires  1'..  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  together  with  \  yard  of  con- 
tra.sting  material.    Price  15c  or  two  tor  25<'. 

No.  6596.— Dolls'  <f«it  and  beret.  Cut  in 
live  sizes:  16.  IK.  20.  22  and  24  inches  In 
length.  To  make  cuat  ami  beret  for  a  16- 
iiich  doll  will  re.iulre  -'i  yard  35  inches 
wide.     Price   l.V-  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  4679. — ^A  new  doll  and  garment  out- 
fit. Cut  In  three  sizes  for  dolls:  12.  16  and 
20  Inches  in  length.  To  make  the  doll  in 
a  16-inch  size  reciulres  >i  yard  of  36-inch 
material.  The  dress  and  cap  require  ■« 
yard.  The  cap  alone  requires  '4  yard. 
Price   15c   or  two   for  25c. 

BOW   TO   OBDEB 

Write  pl.iinly.  giving  pattern  numbet 
•  lid  size.  Addre.os  Patiern  Department. 
I'riinsylvaniM  riiiiner,  7301  Penn  Ave.. 
I'ittsbitrgli,   Pa. 


TWO     HELP  E  R  S  J4  INSTE  AD    OF    ONeAiN    EVERY     RAR 

==  that's  tvhif,  =^ 


NOTHING  EQUALS 
FELS-NAPTHA 

FOR  WASHING  WORK  CLOTHES 


Work  Clothes  are  particularly  hard 
to  wash  because  they  get  so  dirty. 

But  in  Feli-Naptha,  you  get  an  added 
dirt-loosener — two  washing  helpers  in- 
stead of  one.  'Vou  get  soap,  of  course — 
good  golden  soap.  And  in  addition,  you 
get  naptha,  which  is  a  marvelous  dis- 
solver  of  grease.  So  with  soap  and  nap- 
tha working  together,  grime  hasn't  a 
chance.  Even  stubborn  ground-in  dirt 
lets  go.  Clothes  come  out  bright  and 
clean  without  hard  rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha  gives  this  extra  help  for 
work  clothes  and  the  whole  family 
wash.  Tr>'  it!  In  tub  or  machine;  for 
soaking  or  boiling;  in  hot,  lukewarm 
or  even  cool  water,  it  works  splendidly. 
Try  it  for  your  household  cleaning,  too. 
See  how  quickly  it  cleans  woodwork, 
milk  cans,  separators,  incubator  trays. 
See  how  gentle  it  is  to  hands.  That's 


because  Fels>Naptha  loosens  dirt  quick* 
ly  and  you  have  them  in  water  less  time. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Fels-Naptha — 
it's  the  best  kind  of  washday  thrift.  It 
brings  you  not  more  bars,  but  more 
help.  Extra  help  that  saves  YOU! 


SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  laundry  soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels'Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-11-8, 
Fels  &  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


DAMP,  CHILLY  WEATHER 

Lfepitawayffm 


VOURKII 

COLDPItUP 
KNIT  SUP! 


Pamp.    rhlllT  d«TS   of  Pill.     CeM 
bitter  (Ujti  of  nintn.    Swv  throti 
.  .  cold!  ....  lUyt  loit  It 
•rhooL 

Tour  fhllilrpn  mfd  (h*  nnlMtlea 
of  Indtra  Fisurfit  Knit  tllM. 

InJm  rrotffls  by  kreplng  ««mtk 
In  iiKl  iht  culd  out. 

EXCLUSIVE  FCATURC* 

Indw»  h><  a  p«t*ntfil  boritfr 
lh«l  prfrents  bumhiiig  briorrn 
the  knres  and  ridinc  up  uounj 
the  hlpf.  And  STA-IT  ihouidcr 
•Uapt  thit  (tar  irliere  Uwy  twlon*. 

No  tHiltoni  to  come  off.  No  Iron- 
ing uecctitry. 

frdira  for  womrn.  tntiiri,  rhildrtn 
In  »  pirating  Tarl«ty  of  faat  rolot 
romblnailoni.  In  all  »ool.  wool 
and  rajon,  wool  and  cotton,  lUs 
cuiion,  at  pupular  ptlcci. 

At  your  favorita 
ttore.  Send  far 
Stytr  Folder  AV  81 
in  color.  It't  FREP. 
Pfrate  mention  dtaU 
rr't  name  and  ii4> 
drr»». 

INDERA  MILX3  CO. 

WUuton-Salem.  N.  C. 


'IS. 


if  Klffta  watebM.  wa  wll)  miuI  this  rtMM*'^ 

'ilMlaB<r«tem  ■«(.  newest  •ty|«>  dvcorktad 
rk««p«r  and  fully  jniaruitMd  for  6  r««r».    S«oa 
tA  na  with  ftt'CV  V»d  W»tcb   will   b%  fm 
iv^id,   or  Mnd  tl.OO  and   w«    m\\\    Mnd 


•UAMANTCK 

Toadvertiii«ourbatin««,iDAli«newfriendf  andlntrodu«« 
c>ar_D#w  harakin  raUlo*  of  Uvta  watebaa.  wa  wll) 

U.W    SpccuUwBtrbbTBMil  ** 

cry  ru&r«iit««d ' .  >C«m  wiw 
dtel .  •  p«rf««t  tim«k««p«r  ■ 
tbia»d««rttaMMOt  u>  na 

oB<?«    by    Boail   postpakt. _  .    -     - 

wat<'hr«      --«tiaf>ction  vu&rmnt»«d    or  moB«r  rcftisdad.    Ad<irM* 

CHICAGO  WATCH  &  DIAMCNO  CO.   cHic«iS.'i^ 


Free  From  Pimples. 

What  A  Relief! 

CirnCURA  SOAP  a/ui 

CIJTICL'RA  OIXTMEVT 

Healed  Tbem 


Price  25c.  «•€!> 
I  AddrcM:  "C««lmi»,*  Sayt.  101 


Sample  fre*. 


Auttwptlo  Jmuom 

Oil    iu>>bt^    on    v»tp 

ihr.ia:     wU.s    QCllK 

rvlh'f.    Kor  head   rolils 

Inliali'  \at<«>r4-   For  ctirac 

CH.Iib..      '•oiuioUon,      nili 

lu    ^lg..lvll^l).     Rrilrf    of- 

Ti-n     ci.nie^     In     .4    to    44 

111  •«!■..      4ti     Vcar*     Sun*". 

iimmtia. 


Conservative  buyers 


THE  .AMERICAN  F.AR.MER  l»  always  hi  tho  market,  So'n  hi*  wifo. 
Thf  (>ntire  family,  in  fart.  Dad  for  immhIs,  fertllln-rH,  machinery. 
Mother  for  furnitiire,  houiM>hold  Hupplies.  Jack  may  need  a  hlcycle  or 
riHe.  .And  jou  know  how  the  modern  farm-f^rl  likes  to  f>e  up  to  date 
In  everj-thlng.    .A  thousand  and  one  needs  arise  on  the  averajje  farm. 

Farm-fathers,  however,  are  conserAatlve  buyer*.  They  don't 
purchase  things  haphazardly.  Thej*  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  select  just  what  they  want.  Common  sense  tells  them  which 
product  will  bring  the  most  for  the  money  they  are  able  to  spend. 

Conser\  .itism  and  success  usually  run  parallel.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  f.-irmers  read  advertisements  printed  In  this  Journal.  They 
have  learned  that  standard  goods  are  more  than  experiments:  that 
they  can  be  bought  with  confidence;  that  no  manufacturer  could 
afford  to   advertise   an   Inferior   product   CAnststently. 

.Ad\ertised  merchandlsfi  means  definite  savings.  .Advertisements 
tell  you  what  a  product  will  do,  where  It  can  be  had,  and  how  much 
It  will  cost.  ^%hen  you  find  yourself  In  need  of  a  pair  of  boots,  an 
engine,  a  new  sto\« — anything — pick  up  your  favorite  farm-pai>er 
and  rend  the  "ads."  They  will  tell  you  what  you  can  get  and  what 
you  will  receive — Iwfore  you  get  It. 


1  i 
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November  8.  1930. 
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Here's  how 

to  make  extra 
Christmas  Money 

H  you  keep  chickens,  there'san 
easy  way  to  make  extra  money. 
By  starting  now,  you  can  have 
some  of  it  to  spend  (or  Christ- 
mas. And  you'll  have  still 
more  to  spend  later  on. 
The  easiest  way  to  gel  more 
income  on  a  farm  at  this  time  of 
year  is  by  getting  more  eggs 
from  your  flock.  Vou  will  get 
more  eggs  by  feeding  Pearl 
Grit.  Very  often  egg  produc- 
tion is  doubled  within  a  few 
weeks.  Try  it  and  see  for  your- 
self. Just  buy  Pearl  Grit,  either 
in  the  10-lb.  box  or  100-lb. 
sack,  from  your  hatcheryman 
or  feed  dealer. 
Llm*  and  Grit  In  Natural  Form 
Pearl  Grit  is  made  from  the 
whitest,  purest  limestone.  The 
pearly  pebbles  are  attractive  to 
fowls,  but  have  no  odor  or 
flavor  to  cause  overeating.  Pearl 
Grit  is  the  NATURAL  form  of 
lime  AND  grit. 

Eggs  simply  cannot  develop 
unless  the  pullet  or  hen  has 
enough  lime  in  her  system  to 
make  complete  eggs.  That's 
why  a  flock's  output  may  easily 
be  doubled  or  trebled  by 
supplying  Pearl  Grit.  It  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  that's  when 
eggs  bring  the  highest  prices. 
This  Instructive  Book  Fr«« 

The  facb  are  all 
explained  in  our 
book,"The  Poul- 
try Raiser's  Pay 
Envelope."  It 
may  be  vrarth 
many,  many  dot- 
larstoyou.  Write 
us  today  for  your 
free  copy. 

PEARL  GRIT  CORP. 

113  Bridge  St.        Piqua,  Ohio 
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New  Jersey  Poultry  Convention 


Bv  R.  L.  SCH.\RRING-H.AL'.SEN 


THE  annual  convention  ot  the 
New  Jersey  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, held  at  Asbuiy  Park 
late  in  October,  was  favored  by  ideal 
',  fall  weather,  which  brought  out  a 
good  attendance  of  poultrymen  to  in- 
spect the  show  and  listen  to  the  pro- 
gram of  speeches.  The  poultry  show 
was  larger  than  last  year,  with  about 
a  thousand  birds  on  exhibition,  an 
egg  show,  and  a  considerable  com- 
mercial display. 

The  program  of  addresses,  alway.s 
interesting,  was  opened  by  John  W. 
Goodman,  supervisor  of  contests  in 
New  Jersey,  who  spoke  on  "Using 
the  Contest  Birds."  He  summarized 
the  value  of  the  egg-laying  contests  as 
threefold.  First,  it  is  possible  through 
the  trapnest  records  to  pick  out  the 
heavy  laj'ing  birds  to  be  used  as 
breeders;  second,  through  the  use  of 
the  point  system,  adopted  this  year, 
a  picture  of  pen  production  is  gained, 
not  merely  on  number  of  eggs,  but 
also  on  size  of  eggs,  which  is  vastly 
important  to  any  one  selling  on  a 
graded  market:  and  third,  the  oiTiciai 
records  obtained  at  such  a  contest 
put  the  results  before  the  interested 
public. 

Hampered  hy  Disease 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  L.  M. 
Black,  who  spoke  on  "New  Jersey  as 
a  Poultry  Producing  State."  Mr. 
Black  pointed  out  that  New  Jersey 
is  primarily  a  producer  of  white  eggs 
for  consumption  rather  than  storage, 
and  because  of  its  favorable  location 
in  regard  to  markets,  not  only  has  no 
serious  marketing  problem,  but  that 
poultrymen  there  receive  such  good 
prices  for  their  high  quality  fresh 
eggs  that  a  dozen  eggs  will  buy  more 
pounds  of  grain  for  them  than  in  less 
favorably  situated  states.  This  was 
forcibly  brought  out  in  conversation 
with  several  persons  attending  the 
meetings.  A  man  from  Kansas  told 
nio  that  eggs  out  there  were  bring- 
ing 27c.  while  a  poultryman  from 
North  Jersey  reported  getting  67c  at 
his  door! 

Mr.  Black  brought  out  the  problems 
that  confront  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
ducer: better  production  is  needed, 
mortality  is  too  high  in  the  laying 
flock,  and  the  economical  production 
of  the  yearly  crop  of  pullets  is  great- 
ly hampered  by  the  diseases  and  par- 
asites which  accompany  intensive 
poultry  keeping. 

I/Ook   to   Hfiilth   and   Quullty 

Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette  told  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Kurope  during  the  past 
summet,  when,  in  his  capacity  as 
poultry  pathologist  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal veterinary  colleges  there.  He 
stated  that,  judging  from  his  ob.serva- 
tions  made  on  the  tour,  the  study  of 
poultry  diseases  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  America  than  abroad. 

Continuing  along  the  line  of  poul- 
try disea-ses,  Dr.  C.  B.  Hud.son  told 
of  observations  gained  in  his  position 
as  assistant  poultry  pathologist.  Ho 
related  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
diseases  or  parasites  had  been  intro- 
duced into  clean  flocks  through  the 
purchase  of  infected  chicks  or  adult 
stoik,  and  warned  his  audience  to  look 
to  the  health  of  the  flocks  from  which 
they  purchased  live  birds  of  any  age 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  obtained. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  prom- 
inent fancier  and  poultry  judge.  Mr. 
M.  L.  Chapman,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Value  of  F.xhibition  Qualities  in 
Fowls.'  Mr.  Chapman  pointerl  out 
that  breeding  high-class  show  birds 
is  profitable,  and  predicted  a  leturn 
of  interest  to  backyard  poultry  keep- 
ing, which  has  waned  in  the  past  ten 
years,  stating  that  the  deman.t  for 
exhibition  fowl    is  bound  to   increase. 

The  last  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Russell,  i.l  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  at  New 
Brunswick.  Dr.  Rus.sell  described  the 
results  of  laboratory  experiments  on 


the  utilization  of  calcium  by  the  fowl, 
which  are  being  made  as  a  founda- 
tion for  later  work  in  the  study  of 
bone  and  shell  formation  and  hatch- 
ability  rather  than  for  any  immediate 
information  for  the  practical  poultry 
raiser. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  .second 
day  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  Prof. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  who  gave  us  "New 
Ideas  from  the  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress." Prof.  Thompson,  who  was  in 
Europe  last  summer,  stated  that  poul- 
try meat  production,  rather  than  egg 
production.  Is  of  primary  importance 
there,  and  described  crate  fattening 
and  cramming  devices  in  use  abroad, 
and  also  an  automatic  plucking  ma- 
chine which  removed  the  feathers 
from  a  bird  much  more  rapidly  than 
it  could  be  done  by  hand. 

Need    to   ."Vdvertlse 

Prof.  Thompson  also  mentioned  the 
necessity  for  breeding  for  quality  of 
production,  and  made  the  Interesting 
statement  that  from  a  study  of  the 
records  of  contest  birds,  there  was 
apparently  no  relation  between  egg 
size  and  number  of  eggs,  which  dis- 
poses of  the  idea  commonly  held  that 
a  bird  which  lays  a  large  number  of 
eggs  necessarily  lays  small  ones.  Evi- 
dently she  may  or  may  not;  the  two 
factors  are   not  related. 

Harry  R.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
National  Poultry  Council,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  conference  at 
Washington,  spoke  on  the  "National 
Outlook  on  Poultry  Affairs."  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lewis  that  poultry 
conditions  have  touched  bottom,  and 
in  the  East  at  least  are  bound  to  Im- 
prove. The  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  facing  poultr>'men  can  be 
blamed  on  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Industry  during  the  past  ten  years, 
complicated  by  the  competition  of  oth- 
er food  products  with  eggs  and  poultry 
meat,  and  made  worse  by  a  sort  of 
consumers'  strike  which  perhaps  Is 
the  result  of  the  general  Industrial 
depression. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  an  educa- 
tional advertising  campaign  would 
help  create  a  demand  for  poultry 
products,  and  move  surpluses  of  meat 
and  eggs.  He  looks  for  better  prices 
In  1931,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  predicts  that  high  quality 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  will  And  the 
markets    ready. 

The  morning  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  round-table  discussion 
of  various  rearing  methods  practiced 
by  prominent  poultrymen  throughout 
the  state.  Mr.  Charles  Cane,  a  well- 
known  producer  of  pullets,  described 
his  method  of  rearing  chicks  in  col- 
ony houses  on  range.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Whetsel  of  Vincland, 
who  related  his  experiences  In  raising 
some  20,000  chicks  In  batteries  this 
season.  Mr.  Whetsel  starts  his  chicks 
in  batteries,  but  moves  them  out  in 
two  or  three  weeks  to  brooder  houses. 
Next  Mr.  Fred  Yahn  described  his 
method  of  starting  chicks  In  batteries, 
transferring  them  to  wire-floored 
brooder  houses,  and  then  to  range 

INhtuhh    Marketing   Methods 

In  the  interesting  discussion  of  this 
topic,  it  was  brought  out  that  each 
system  has  its  merits  and  drawbacks, 
and  that  individual  conditions  deter- 
mine which  it  Is  best  to  use. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
was  given  up  to  various  business 
meetings,  followed  by  a  banquet  In 
the  evening. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, held  the  following  morning,  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil.  State 
Veterinarian,  on  "Poultry  Disease 
Control  in  New  Jersey."  Among  oth- 
fi  phases  of  this  work.  Dr.  McNeil's 
department  has  control  of  the  blood 
testing  work  in  connection  with 
B.  W.  D.  erarlicatlon. 

The  concluding  number  was  a  dls- 
cu.sslon  of  marketing  methods.  In 
which    It    was    brought   out    that   the 


^'hethcr  It  is  a  dairy  feed  or  a 
mubh ,  for  hogs  or  horses,  Arcady 
Wonder  Feeds  are  the  finest  you 
can  buy — mixed  by  special  for- 
mulas to  give  your  stock  and 
poultry  the  maximum  in  feedingi 
Your  dealer  carries  A  ready 
Wonder  Feeds.  See  him  today 
or  write  us  direct. 
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Boya — ffet  wine  to  ttiin."    George  I.  Fox  paviD  .  mori'thl 
ainrune  flae  fur  furs  on  BhipnM-nts  of  i^  and  up. 

tf  till,  top  market  price   for  your  pelts  i»  i<ft~Vfii  Bif 
nor  check  for  (fi£.60.     if  it'a  ilOO-the  check  readi  ilK. 
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rateiTOT  of  raw  furs  in  the  Kaat— ha*  a  tremrndou  ouUi 
for  fora  of  all  kinda. 

,  And  hepaya  the  day  ahipmcntaare  rcccived-witbciotd 
doctinff  a  penny  for  commmHiun,  handling,  ehippint. 

Get  that  extra  64  honoa  thta  aeason.  Siart  no* 
coupon  for  Kox'a  authentic  price  list,  t^hippins  taci, 
pan  hand  book.    All  FKEfC. 

MR.  GEORGE  I.  POX.  (PeraonaM 
236  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y»rk 

Send  ma  fUEL  Itema  mefitioned  aboN. 
I  want  to  make  more  for  money  ttaij  yen. 
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Starts  Hens  Layii 

Here's  a  Nen  Way  to  Get  \LU*  in  Wiater.| 
Costs  Nothinii  to  Try 

Rev.  R.  v.  Andrews.  Eckorty,  Ind.] 
has   a    real    idea    for   chicken  raiser 
who  are  not  getting  plenty  of  egg 
He  says: 

"I  notlcK.  ill  tlio  \*\\*t  where  a  ladv  civi 
8uTiS  l(>  ::t;  livnn  niiit  i,^>t  :.>i)  VKK*  «  <l<>.<^  '"  *" 
tcr.    I  ran  bi-ut  tlinl.     Mr  .•;«;  licn«.  nfti-r  harlW 
I>on   Hiinp,    laid   ?»   to  34  eces.   <l«v   after  daj 
Tlip    h<T»    weri'    in    line    heRltli   nril   l;t  id   lii.nar 
all    winlcr."  .,  J 

Don  Sun«.  tiic  Chlnj-Bc  brand  it  llll-  ''"'il 
Mr.  .Viidrewi.  ti»«l,  arc  o|>enlii(;  th.  >  "■■  '\ 
rlilrkei)  misers  nil  ovpr  .\morli-a.  Tl" -'•  i.i''l''J 
mil  I.C  f>l>lniiif<l  fn.iii  Uurrrll.PugS"'  'V.  i.^ 
I*'»lal  Station  Hide.  IndlnnapolU.  li»l.  r';'i"2 
rHi<ers  «lii«(.  hein  nre  rot  Ih.vIi:-  »'Ii  ~ii"''5 
t-i'iHl  :m  tfntt  tor  H  trial  pa«  kaf  kt  m  I'^ 
the  cktrfl  Inrgf  aizf,  holdin*  :;  tlui  a.>  "'"7'J 
I>on  Sunic  In  p<>«ltlr«.lv  suaraiiteid  1"  ""  '"1 
work  or  iiionfv  rcfniKlfd,  «)  It  r<i>t.  ".""'"l^.'j 
try.  Now  N  the  time  In  start  fivirit  I>;i>  '•"H 
to  your  hens.  »a  yoii  will  hnre  ii  i"*^  -ipnj] 
of   fresh    y%%i   all    winter. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chid 

Whit"    WiAndotlen.    mdte    lt"<;l'\"",'iSj 
rd   lt.«l,-     Uiiie  for  Katl  4<  "'";,'' "mT 
llaUila-,    «.,kly    the   year  ruund.    I™ - 
tlellMTi      tualanticd,     fi><t»«e     l'«"'.         ,^ 
MS.  C.  0L8M,   Bex  P.  •»»»'f  8»""»'' " 


QUALITY  RJ^?^'  riJ  :  '?:",Fvi 

^  ••  •   .^  _•   ^     Aliractire    pr..  e-   '  n    ,'   "    . 

CHICKS  \-^  '^j-^'l?^..  litV  llmVS] 
J.  A.  Baumftrdner,  Bearer  Sprinfi,  r» 
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adUrra  ai  d  frwil  n  t«  ua  «lli>  »»«.iJ.»'KL»',!;' ;i;i 
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Whtlt    W>ande«t«a— all    aa.-.     \^  \  .  ^^ 
n.'  I    Dl>M».i  fre...   Uri!'  '<p;    "''         , 
Larue    Mi!-.      We    hare    '•j"''""' 
lireed    l..r    ::i>    vearn    C.tai.W"  •   ',«•,.„.  o| 


"Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHIC* 
$9  »er  100:    $8S  per  1.000;    Henr  «"«<•  *»  ^\ 

Pr.«nirt  fJMi.-e    OO.D.    IW.  Ure  d>i      ■;, 'I'.'Jr  ( 


iTlemington,  N.  J.,  egg  auction, 
through  careful  grading  and  stand- 
ardization of  the  pack,  has  been  able 
to  obtain  a  premium  over  the  highest 
I^'ew  York    quotations    since    it    was 

started. 

0 

To  Sprout  Oats 

I  am  thinking  about  an  oat  sprouter. 
Would  like  you  to  explain  how  to 
Mke  one.  Floyd    Hoffner. 

3omer.-tft  county.   Pa. 

YOU  can  make  an  oat  sprouter  by 
constructing  shallow  trays  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  building  a 
rack  to  hold  them  one  above  the  other, 
leaving  room  beneath  the  bottom  one 
(or  your  source  of  heat,  and  enclos- 
ing the  whole  in  a  sort  of  cabinet. 

However,  oat  sprouters  are  for  sale 
very  reasonably,  and  I  suggest  that 
if  you  look  over  the  catalog  of  one 
(if  the  large  mall-order  houses  you 
will  probably  find  that  you  can  buy 
„De  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  build 
one.  R-  ^-  S- 

Hens  That  Die 

Our  hens  are  dying  right  along.  Some 
die  on  the  ne.st.  They  eat  well  enough. 
hut  seem  weak  in  their  legs  and  stag- 
ier art.iiiKl  as  though  they  were  drunk. 
York  cimnty.  Pa.        Mrs.  K.  M.  .Shiniiel 

BIRDS  that  have  had  coccldlosls 
earlier  in  the  season  sometlme.s 
ct  as  yours  do  now.  Some  poultry- 
men  report  that  the  use  of  enteritis 
powder  in  such  cases  is  beneficial. 
There  i.s  also  a  paralysis  which  is 
incurable.  I  suggest  that  you  have 
your  county  agent  look  at  your  flock, 
a.<  he  can  make  a  better  diagnosis  on 
the  ground  than  I  can  without  seeing 
vour  birds.  R.  L.  S. 


Friendly  j^^. 

Talks       ^"'^"^^ 


PLEASE  say:    "Isawyoul 
•itlv.  ill  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


ARE  your  eyes  flxetl  toward  the 
top? 

Almost  every  farmer  has  an  ambi- 
tion to  Mo  better  than  he  ever  did  be- 
fore. Not  to  have  this  aspiration  is 
to  set  one's  self  down  as  a  pretty 
poor  farmer.  When  hope  of  rising  a 
little  higher  in  the  scale  of  one's  pro- 
fession falls  little  Incentive  is  left  In 
life. 

In  order  to  realize  one's  dreams  in 
this  direction,  one  must  do  certain 
'hings.  First,  he  must  get  the  best 
'took  he  can,  he  must  buy  the  thoir- 
'st  possible  seed  and  he  must  put  the 
"Oil  of  his  farm  in  the  most  produt  - 
tive  condition  possible.  Then,  too,  ho 
must  never  be  satisfied  with  his  pres- 
•^nt  knowledge  of  gotxl  farming.  He 
"iiist  read  and  study  and  think  and 
talk  with  other  good  farmers. 

But  a  man  must  not  only  do  cer- 
tiiin  things:  he  must  be  a  better  man 
than  he  ever  was  before.  There  is  a 
**y  t»  take  the  contents  of  an  egg 
"Jt  anl  leave  the  empty  shell.  Un- 
'f^^  we  have  the  heart  of  a  good  man 
'-'>  -ftan-l  back  of  our  •  fine  plowing, 
planting  .-ind  reaping,  we  are  empty 
"hells.  The  best  has  gone  out  of  us. 

I  heard  a  young  man  .say  of  his 
'irmer  father.  "I  have  got  the  best 
f^'ther  that  ever  was."  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  his  success  as  a  grow- 
"  of  Clops,  although  no  doubt  he 
'"'Sht  have  said  a  good  deal.  But  he 
*as  thinking  of  tho.se  finer  qualities 
*hich  lift  a  man  out  of  life's  lower 
^^vels  and  place  him  where  he  will  be 
'"ved  and  respected. 

^nd  let  me  tell  you  T  would  rather 
"<'ve  thf  good  opinion  of  my  boys  and 
?irl.s  as  a  good,  kind,  considerate 
»ther  than  to  see  my  name  written 
'"  ''''^  clovids  as  a  grower  of  corn  and 
"lieat  .ind  potatoes. 

And  leally,  that  is  the  greatest 
""ng  any  of  us  can  live  for.  The  day 
"coming  when  we  will  stand  before 
"^HiRhost  Court:  and  then  the  ques- 
|'"n  Will  i,e  asked  us  not  whether  we 
"sed  tlu-  best  crops  we  could,  Im- 
P"rtant  though  that  Is,  but,  "Have 
lif",!!^^''  a  good,  clean,  honest,  white 
,.*■  '  T'hat  win  determine  our  place 
""'oUiihoMt   all    eternity. 


and  the  man  on  the  farm 

PKKH.APS  the  natural  growth  of  the  Eshclman  business, 
from  a  small  local  feed  business  four  generations  ago  — 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  F.shelman 
plants  come  from  the  farm  —  Perhaps  the  personal  interest, 
from  father  to  son  for  four  generations,  of  men  who  them- 
selves admire  and  raise  poultry  and  livestock  —  Perhaps  the 
Eshelman  method  of  farm-testing  each  feed  as  it  is  developed  — 

Perhaps  all  these  things  keep  a  clearer  picture  in  front  of  us  ot 
the  necess'Ux  of  profits  to  the  farmer.  And  perhaps  that  is  why 
the  man  on  the  farm,  in  increasing  numbers,  is  using,  and 
profiting  bv,  Eshelman  livestock  and  poultry  feeds. 

Simc  iS^jJotir gcuiTations  uf  the  Eshtlmunfiimily  Imce  heen 
11/  the  feed  hiisiucss.  The  mm  i^ho  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
\ii!i  tire  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  l>rin^  a  kfiozvledge,  an 
interest,  a  pride  to  their  Jiork — "Jihich  produees  better  feed.- 
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LAYING  MASH 
Kich  in  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates. Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
Haver.  Has  produced  un- 
usual recorii>. 


&AitmaH, 


KF.l)  ROSK  24 

^  high  grade,  complete. 
lialiinced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti- 
i'ie,  adapted  for  feedinLi  with 
I  'w  crade  rouchate. 


(;OLDF.N  UOn  :,- 
\  high  grade,  liigh  protein 
dairy  ration,  without  mo- 
lasses.   Palatabit  and        ^ 
liighly  digestible.        • 
I'.specially  w.l!       ^ 
idapteJ    for      X^ 
use  with  low        /<S.' 
grade       jr_,<^ 
rough       y.-^         zA 
act.        yj^'        r 

/^         BOOK 

^r    c*^         on  hf<'    :nf,  earf  and 
/^  ~^  '         fffJ'    :    of   thr    iltiry 
r^"       I  rni.Furtjrria'JiHtpriif 
,>•■        tvi'rm  ff  tarioui  b"fJ • 
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The  rewards  of  good  judgment 


Two  yards  of  homespun  fabric  for  a  keg  «>f 
salt!  A  quarter  barrel  of  corn-meal  for  gun- 
powder and  shot!  In  the  regions  beyond  tho 
Ohio  settlers  were  bartering  their  produce  for 
the  trader's  goods,  for  staples,  for  necessities  of 
life.  Each  tran.saction  required  personal  judg- 
ment. The  buyer  became  at  once  a  seller.  Wheth- 
er he  drew  the  best  of  tho  bargain  depended  on 
his  ability  to  match  worth  with  worth. 

Times  have  changed.  Disposing  of  your  crops. 
your  livestock,  yotir  produce  is  one  problem.  Pro- 
i  uring  machinery,  fertilizers  and  .sup(ilios  for  thi 
family's  iiaily  wants,  is  quite  another.  You  get 
lash  for  \^hat  you  sell  and  pay  cash  for  what 
you  buy.  Yet  proper  buying  now,  as  ever,  de- 
pends   un    the    correct    interpretation    of    values 

Rcail  the  mhertisvmcnts  in  tlii.< 
safer.   Ih':.^i    in,  : 


And  the  easiest  way  to  decide  what  anything 
yi»u  netd  Is  worth  tractors,  automobiles,  radios, 
soap,  furniture,  household  goods  and  the  like  Is 
to  become  a  persistent  reader  of  advertisements 
in  reliable  and  reptitable  farm  papers  and  ni:\:;- 
•■izlnes. 

Only  goods  which  the  public  I'.ns  n  l.  .<■  1  ■  < 
worth  their  pilce  can  be  poi>i.Uently  a<hv..  •  I. 
If  you  see  a  product  rcntinui-uisly  ndvortisod.  y  u 
can  rest  assured  that  it  has  the  publk-'.--  an'>M>',- 
al.  The  adverti>iMiients  will  5-...ne.-it'y  t-.dl  y<v.; 
what  a  produc'    will  do.    \V'"'n  viii  ■■'•v  leailv  i  > 


buy  -although  at  an  i'v 
your  judjiinent  ;  ?.     • 

o<1  inoduit    "■•'".       ■   .  >'■  ■ 
in  your  \  ■  •  ■':   • . 


r.iiii  :•  tiiiii'  in  tl!  >  .'•!»■' 
;;  ■  va'Ke  of  tli  •  i  ■  ' 
I   .«!-.<l   will    ::;.  '.:".    .  i.i:' 
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The  Missing  Scout 

By  ANNA  KENDALX,, 

Pennsylvania 

CRASH!  The  tent  was  crushed 
A  big  oak  limb  had  fallen  on  it. 
|[t  was  raining  hard  and  we  were 
standing  in  inky  darkness. 

For  a  moment  we  contemplated  our 
Iplight  in  silence.  Fred  was  the  hist 
:o  speak. 

"Jiminy  Chri.stmas  on  ice,  my  poor 
hack  I"  was  his  characteristic  exclam- 
lition. 

"More  like  'in  water",  "  I  remarked, 
'but  are  j'ou  all  here,  fellows"/" 
I'Here!"  "Present:"  and  "That's  me:" 
rang  out  from  the  huddled  boys.  "But. 
Ivhere's  Paul?"  Robert  asked  in  the 
|iame  breath. 

There  was  a  moment's  startled  si- 
lence and  then  a  frightened  voice: 
j'He  must  be  under  the  tent!"'  It  was 
Harold  who  voiced  the  common 
|Jiought. 

I  still  had  my  flashlight  in  my 
liocket  and  was  just  pulling  it  out, 
Ivhen  there  was  a  crash  of  thunder, 
I'ollowed  by  a  blinding  flash  of  light- 
|iing. 

For  a  moment  the  wreckage  of  the 
|.ent,  the  surrounding  trees  and  the 
Ihivering  boys  stood  out  clearly.  There 
Ivas  just  time  to  discern  a  leg  pro- 
Iruding  from  the  torn  canvas  of  the 
lent  before  the  intense  darkness  again 
|:overed  all. 

Paul  Cannot  Bo  Found 

Another  flash  and  the  giant  oak 
Iree  crashed  to  the  ground.  I  was 
naught  in  some  small  branches  but 
oon  crawled  out  and  went  to  Rob- 
Irt's  aid.  He  was  working  frantically 
free  Harold. 
Not  far  away  Fred,  using  a  piece  of 
lanvas,  was  fighting  a  lire  which  had 
]een  started  by  the  lightning. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  limp  leg  we 
lad  seen  in  the  wrecked  tent.  The 
Ight  from  the  burning  tree  showed 
lie  at  a  glance  that  the  leg  had  dis- 
jppeared. 

Greatly    frightened,    I    left    Robert 

|elping  Harold  over  the  branches  to 

16  open  ground,  and  hurried  to  the 

eap    of    wreckage.     As    I    began    to 

ill  at  the  canvas  Robert  joined  me 

id    together    we    began    to    remove 

|ie  debris. 

Fred    and    Harold    had    gotten    the 

re    nearly   out   by    this    time   and    I 

[lought  of  my  flashlight  which  I  had 

-•opped   when   the    tree   fell. 

By  the  time  I  had  found  it  and  re- 

imed    Robert,    now    aided    by    Fred 

hd  Harold,  had  made  good  progress 

lid  we  were  sure  that  we  would  soon 

lid   Paul. 

J  We  worked  swiftly,  turning  over 
lid  removing  everything  that  could 
|>s.'jibly  hide  him  but  he  was  nowhere 

be  seen. 
I  Finish  the  story. 

I  This  is  thrilling!  Where  is  Paul? 
|»nd  in  a  good  ending  for  the  story 
|id  win  a  prize.  Address  your  letter 
Young  People's  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
J  nia  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave..  Pitts- 
lirgh,  Pa. 


\he  Hunter's  Predicament 

By  GRACE  MAE  HAYLETT 

Ln  ending  to  the  story  published  in 
J       the  iss\ie  of  October  18th.) 
l7"KS,  he  believed  that  would  work. 
I.      Bear  really  did  not  act  as  if  .she 
|w  him.    But  it  would  not  do  to  take 


Young  People 


How  OACe  YOU  wwiPrfjH. 
Veu  wenr  TOO   lazv  ' 


BE  KIND  TO  DIMB  ANIMALS 


any  chances,  if  he  could  get  out  of 
sight  he  would  be  all  right.  It  was 
no  use  thinking  of  a  battle  with  the 
old  bear,  he  well  knew  who  would 
come  out  .second  best. 

While  he  had  been  thinking  what 
was  best  to  do,  the  little  bears  were 
whining  and  shaking  themselves.  Now 
Mrs.  Bear  was  starting  in  their  direc- 
tion, so  the  hunter  began  slowly  to 
retire. 

Back  of  him  a  few  paces  was  his 
bunch  of  rabbits.  He  disliked  to  sacri- 
fice his  game  but  it  seemed  the  only 
way  out  of  trouble,  and  a  fierce  growl 
from  Mrs.  Bear  decided  him  quickly. 

Snatching  the  rabbits  from  the 
ground,  he  gave  them  a  great  toss  in 
the  air,  and  they  dropped  near  the 
Jiltle  bears,  frightening  them. 

This  attracted  Mrs.  Bear's  atten- 
tion and  as  she  hurried  to  her  little 
ones  the  hunter  made  a  hasty  run  in 
the   other  direction. 

Soon  he  was  out  of  sight  and  feel- 
ing safe,  though  sorry  to  lose  his  rab- 
bits. It  was  much  better  to  provide 
such  a  meal  for  Mrs.  Bear  than  to 
have  them  feast  on  him. 


FSIZSS    FOB   Otm   ABTISTS 

Our  pictures  at  the  top  of  the  page  this 
woek  are  by  two  boys.  The  .stenniboat  is 
a  free-hand  drawing  by  B.  Cecil  Pettit. 
Mel%in  Detweiler's  dog  looks  real  enough 
to    speak,    doesn't    he'' 

Send  your  drawing.s  to  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


The  Funny  Side 

Bride  (at  butcher  shop).— I  want  half  a 
pound  of  mincemeat,  and  cut  it  from  a 
nice,   tender,   young  mince,   please. 

*  •     • 

A  rooster  discovered  an  ostrich  egg  anj 
rolling  it  into  the  hen  house  said.  "Now, 
ladies,  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you, 
but  here's  a  sample  of  what  others  are 
doing." 

*  *     * 

Why  do  they  always  call  qhips  'she'?  I 
suppose  it's  because  they  glide  along  so 
gracefully? 

Oh.  no;  it's  because  their  rigging  costs 
so  much,   and  they  go  in   for  sails. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  moth  leads  an  awful  life. 
How   come? 

He    spends    the    summer    in    a    fur   <oat 
and  the  winter  in  a   bathing  suit. 
«     *      *      . 

Sonndi   Foolish,   But   Is  It? 

Punctuate  this  and   it  will  nut  .-iound  .*o 
cr.Tzy : 
A  funny   little   man   told  this   to  me 
I   fell  in  a  snowdrift   in   June   s;iid  ho 
I  went   to  a  ball   game  out  in  the  .«ea 
I   saw  a   jellyfish   float   up   in  a  tree 
I    found   ."iome  gum  in  a   cup  of  tea 
I  stirred  my  milk  with  a  big  brass  key 
I   opened    my  door   on   bended   knee 
I   beg  your  pardon   for  this  said   he 
But  'tis  true  when  told  as  it  ought  to  be 
°Tis  a  puzzle  in  punctuation  you  see 


Little  Folks^  Corner 


Rides  in  Mother's  Mouth 

BABY  PELICAN  is  a  queer  look- 
ing creature,  with  an  awkward 
bill  and  no  feathers  to  speak  of,  writes 
Eleanor  Hammond  in  The  Girls' 
Weekly.  He  is  covered  with  coarse 
yellow  down.  When  he  wants  to  yell 
"Mama!"  he  does  not  chirp  nor  caw 
nor  quack  nor  sing— he  says  "Moo" 
very  much  like  a  cow! 

These  peculiarities,  however,  do  not 
make  his  mother  love  him  any  less 
than  a  good  old  hen  loves  her  attrac- 
tive babies.  Mrs.  Pelican  is  devoted 
to  her  one  or  two  children.  She  se- 
lects a  secluded  island  off  shore,  when 
she  can,  for  her  nest,  and  she  takes 


care  of  the  infant  pelicans  most  lov- 
ingly. The  Pelican  family  are  fi.sher- 
men.  At  dinner  time  Mrs.  Pelican 
goes  diving  for  food.  She  does  not 
swallow  the  fish  she  catches,  but 
brings  them  home  in  the  leathery 
pouch  beneath  her  eigbteen-inch  bill. 
Her  pouch  will  hold  about  two  gal- 
lons. While  her  children  are  young, 
she  goes  so  far  as  partly  to  digest 
their  fish  for  them,  letting  them  help 
themselves  out  of  her  open  mouth 
when  the  food  is  ready. 

If  danger  threatens  and  Mrs.  Pel- 
ican decides  her  family  .should  be 
moved  in  a  hurry,  she  scoops  up  her 
children  into  her  pouch  and  flies  off 
with  them  to  safety.  The  well-behav- 
ed babies  don't  mind,  and  come  out 
of  her  bill  as  good  as  ever. 


Historical  Contest 

r\F  course,  you  are  all  trying  to  .win  the  footballs  and  the  jewelry 
^  Which  are  the  prizes  for  correct  answers  to  the  Historical  Contest 
lists  and  the  best  letter  on  "Why  I  Am  Glad  to  Be  an  American."  Next 
week  the  final  list  will  appear.  Have  your  letter  ready  to  send  imme- 
diately after  you  have  answered  next  week's  list.  Keep  this  list  with 
the  other  two  until    the   final   one   appears. 

LiNt   No.  S. 

1.  Who  was  the  first  President  of  our  country  to  be  born  under  the 

American   flag? 

2.  Give  the  date  of  the  Seminole  War. 

3.  What    President   was   known   as   "bid   Rough   and   Ready?" 

4.  What  President  born   in  Pennsylvania  'was  never  married? 

5.  Who  gave  Virginia  its  name?  

6.  What  does  the  word  "Missouri"  mean? 

7.  What  is  the  date  of  the  great  earthquake  in  San  "Francisco?'    ' ' 

8.  What  year  was   the '  Constitution  of  the   United   States   adopted? 
gntes?^*"'  IJecIaiatlon  of  Independence"  was' signed  by' how  many  delel 

10.    Name  any  five.       

'Ker-p  this  li.st   until'  the  final'  list  appears.) 


O 


RZODEW    FZiOWEBS 

The  names  of  flowers  are  hidden  in  this 
li.st  of  words: 


1.  We  see  Pat 

2.  Rendvale 

3.  In  coat  ran 

4.  Do  rend  log 
.">.  To  hire  pole 
6.  O  mad  girl 

(Watch    for   answers   next   week.) 
O 


7.  Stare 

8.  I  pea  nut 

9.  Love  It 

10.  I   run   game 

11.  Nutetlngem 


POLLY    WANTS    A    BEAITIFI  L 
COAT 

B4>A8ip  Kullga,  New  Jersey 
Color  the  parrot  above  and  hurry 
it  back  to  Little  Folks'  Corner,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Remember  there  are 
prices  every  week  for  the  best  colored 
pictures. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 
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1.  South  Bend,  Ind. — A  general  view  of  the  beautiful  new 
Notre  Dame  stadium,  officially  opened  on  October  11  when  Notre 
Dame  met  the  Navy.  It  has  seating  capacity  of  55,000  and  is 
to  be  used  for  football  exclusively. 

2.  Beauvais,  France. — Photo  shows  the  impressive  scene  out- 
side the  railway  station  here  when  the  French  Army  waKons, 
each  containing  two  of  the  victims  of  the  R-101  disaster,  waited 
for  the  coffins  to  be  entrained  for  Boulogne  where  they  were 
placed  on  the  destroyer  Tempest. 

3.  A  street  of  brick  houses  overshadowed  by  the  massive  mod- 
ernistic Church  of  Grurdvigskirken  in  the  suburbs  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  giant  outdoor 
organ. 

4.  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island. — An  interesting  view  of  the 
Kill  Van  Kull  Bridge,  the  world's  longest  arch  span,  which  will 
connect  tliis  city  with  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  1.675 
feet  long  and  vill  be  opened  to  the  public  as  a  toll  bridge  in  the 
early  part  of  1932.    It  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of  about  S16.000.000. 

5.  Apparatus  which  will  produce  temperaliu'es  only  13  degrees 
above  absolute  zero,  which  is  equal  to  approximately  436  degrees 
below  on  the  familiar  Fahrenheit  scale,  are  now  in  use  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  where  special  low  tempera- 
ture thermometers  are  being  calibrated  by  members  of  the  Bu- 
reau staff. 

This  unbelievable  cold  is  obtained  by  boiling  liquid  hydrogen 
at  reduced  pressure  in  a  special  bottle  surrounded  by  a  container 
filled  with  liquid  air.  R.  B.  Scott  of  the  Bureau  with  apparatus. 


tOopyriKhl   by   Viulorwood  &  Underwood.) 
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Agriciilttiral  Engineering 


By  U.  I  .  BLASlXtJAME 


AliorXD  the  lir-sl  of  November 
tlio  weather  ii.sually  becomes 
I  old  tridugh  to  cause  oils  and  othei' 
lubricants  to  stiffen  up.  Oil  or  grease 
which  boccmes  semi-solid  or  solid  in 
low  temperatures  does  not  lubricati? 
as  well  as  tliinner  lubricants. 

The  well-known  oil  companies  rec- 
ognizod  this  tact  years  ago  and  have 
conducted  the  necessary  research  to 
<letermine  the  cold  w«ather  require- 
ments for  the  various  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles, tractors,  trucks  and  other 
machinery.  These  oil  companies  have 
prepared  charts  showing  the  oil  or 
grease  which  they  recommend  for 
winter  and  summer  for  different 
makes  of  automotive  equipment.  It 
is  left  for  the  public  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the.se  facts. 

Too  often  the  man  waiting  on  tht 
trade  at  .some  tilling  stations  has  not 
infoimed  himself  about  the  lubricants 
he  is  selling.  However,  the.se  lubrica- 
ti(m  charts  are  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  most  filling  stations  and  it  takes 
only  a  minute  or  two  to  consult  them 
and  find  out  their  recommendations 
for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Crank  Case  Dilution 

When  a  gallon  of  fuel  is  buined  in 
an  internal  combustion  engine  a  large 
quantity  of  water  results.  This  ac- 
counts foi-  water  dripping  from  the 
exhaust  pipe.  Some  of  thi.s  water  will 
pai-s  by  the  pistons  down  into  the 
crank  case.  This  water  will  mix  with 
the  oil  forming  a  "sludge"  in  which 
ice  crj'stals  will  foi-m  in  freezing 
weather.  The  oil  pump  in  the  engine 
may  not  circulate  this  frozen  yil  it" 
It  becomes  too  thick. 

And  not  all  of  thd  fuel  which  enteis 
the  engine  cylinders  will  be  evaporat- 
ed and  binned.  Thus  some  dihition  <>t 
the  oil  will  take  place  on  this  accuimt. 
In  simimer  the  crank  ca.se  may  iim 
hot  enough  to  evapoiate  s<mie  of  the 
water  and  gas  through  the  breather 
;iipe.  This  is  not  true  in  winter. 
Therefore,  it  is  advi.sable  to  drain  tho 
'•rank  case  more  often  in  uinter  than 
in   sjunmer. 

The  colder  an  engine  runs  in  win- 
lei-  the  more  <)ihition  of  the  crank 
case  oil  from  fuel  and  water  will  take 
place.  Some  tractors  are  provided 
with  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  radiator 
which  ought  to  be  pulled  up  in  cold 
weathei'.  Many  cars  and  .some  trucks 
are  equipped  with  thermostatic  reg- 
ulators which  maintain  a  high  tem- 
peratiue,  al>out  190  degrees  F. 

ThinniT  Oil  for  Winter 

That  nil.  like  syrup,  tends  to  thick- 
en in  cold  weather  is  the  reason  thin- 
ner or  lighter  oil  is  recommended  for 
winter  than  summer. 

Oil  which  is  too  thick  or  viscous  does 
not  flow  readily  in  winter,  and  inter- 
feres with  starting  an  engine  becatise 
it  creates  .so  much  friction  between 
the  cylinders  and  pistons.  An  auto- 
mobile batteiy  is  likely  to  be  run 
down  starting  the  engine  when  cold 
and  every  moving  part  stuck  fast 
with  oil  which  is  too  thick.  One's  con- 
stitution, religion  and  self-restraint 
are  likely  also  to  be  exhausted  crank- 
ing a  tractor  in  cold  weather  when 
too  heavy  oil  is  used.  Then  when  the 
engine  is  started  too  often  we  race  it 
unmercifully.  Racing  an  engine  is  bad 
practice  even  in  warm  weather  when 
the  oil  flows  freely;  but  a  cold  engine 
doesn't  get  much  lubiication  when  ex- 
tremely cold,  especially  when  the  oil 
is  too  thick  to  start  or  needs  to  be 
■  trained  due  to  dilution  from  water. 

TrunsnilHsinn,    Differential 

One  of  the  beat  times  to  drain  the 
crank  cases  of  trucks,  tractors  and 
automobiles  is  when  they  are  warm 
from  driving. 

The  same  Is  1 1  ue  of  the  tiansmis- 
sion  case.  Somi'  gaiages  are  equip- 
pe<l  with  sttam  j -ts  for  henting  trans- 
mission.-i    fur    draining.     Most   of   the 


well-known  oil  and  lubrication  com- 
panies make  special  light  lubricants 
for  the  chassis  for  winter  use.  Very 
thick  lubricants  suitable  to  summer 
oitght  to  be  replaced  with  lighter  ones 
for  winter. 

Pennsylvania      agiiculture      stand.-: 
near    the    top    in    the    use    of    power 
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farming  equipment  per  acre  and  the 
oil  companies  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  There  is  a  lu- 
bricant for  every  machine,  suited  to 
winter  or  summer  use.  If  the  local 
gaiageman  does  not  have  charts 
showing  the  grade  lubricant  you  need, 
a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  one  or 
nioie  of  the  well-known  oil  companies 
will   bring  one  full   information. 

We  change  our  clothing  from  light 
to  heavy  from  summer  to  winter;  oil 
Is  just  the  opposite,  from  heavy  to 
light. 


Living  just  around  the  corner,  a  niili-  and  a  ((Uarter,  Ironi  the  world's 
iargesr  satierUraul  ia«lor.v  at  IMielps,  X.  V.,  makes  a  good  reason  for 
C.  Constan  D<'\Mnd  to  plant  20  acres  of  euhhage  each  year.  He  is  sure  of 
a  cash  inurket  wliether  the  yield  is  elglit  or  S'J  tons  to  the  aore,  Inith  of 
which  murks  he  has  exiierienced.  The  photograph  shows  him  ob  th<>  high- 
way with  a  loud  of  over  four  tons  for  which  he  r»H'elved  (8  a  ton,  the 
niarKet  price  one  day  in  early  September.  In  a  good  s<>ason  with  two 
teams  of  this  kind  he  has  delivered  from  3.5  to  40  tons  u  day  to  the  factory. 

Thos."  H.  Wittkorn. ' 

A  9-000  Acre  Farm  in  Germany 

(Continued   from   page  8.1 


The  early  potatoes  are  first  sprouteil 
in  biithel  crates  kcjjt  in  gla.ss  houses. 
The  eaily  iwtatoes  are  harvested  by 
July  l.j  and  the  land  is  planted  to 
late  cabbage  or  other  late  vegetable 
crops. 

Alfalfa,  which  we  learned  yields  in 
three  cuttings  five  tons  of  hay,  is 
al.so  seeded  in  rows  ten  inches  apart 
and  fiequently  cultivated.  This  crop 
receives  annually  400  pounds  super- 
phosphate or  basic  slag  and  350 
jx)imds  f>f  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 
Limestone,  or  chalk,  is  applied  in  lib- 
eral amounts  at  the  time  of  seeding. 

The  green  peas  crop  is  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine  when  the  vines  con- 
tain the  maximum  fruit  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity.  The  laden  vines 
are  hauled  to  the  barnyard  in  large 
hay  racks  and  immediately  threshed. 
The  vines  as  they  come  from  the  field 
are  pas.sed  through  large  threshers 
or  sepaiators,  provided  with  revolving 
l>erforated  cylinders.  The  shelled  peas 
as  they  come  from  the  .separator  are 
graded  into  four  sizes  according  to 
the  stage  of  maturity. 

The  carrots,  peas,  beans  and  spin- 
ach are  delivered  to  canneries.  The 
cabbages  (Danish  ballhead.  I  believe) 
are  made  into  .sauerkraut  you  could 
guess  that,  couldn't  you?  The  potato 
<rop,  for  the  most  part,  is  converted 
into  alcohol  (92  per  cent  pure).  Some 
of  the  ptJtatoes,  of  course,  are  used 
for  human  consumption.  The  stigar 
beets  which  contain  about  .seventeen 
per  cent  sugar  are  sold  to  the  sugar 
beet  factories  at  from  $7  to  $9  per 
ton.  This  crop  then  brings  in  a  gross 
income  of  about  $115  per  acre  or  a 
total  of  $83,000.  The  alfalfa  is  fed  to 
swine  and  other  stock  and  the  wheat 
is  sold  to  the  floiu-  mills. 

By-l'rodu«t» 

The  sugar  beet  and  potato  pulp  arc 
fed  to  swine,  along  with  alfalfa  an<l 
sufficient  concentrates  to  balance  the 
lation.  The  green  pea  vines  and  other 
vegetable  waste  are  returneil  to  the 
field   for    green    manuring    lan   excel- 


Acreare  Devoted   to   Crop*  ob  the   Schnrig 
r»nn  and  the  Average  TtaMa  Per  Acre 

Acreage  Yield.-:  per  Acre 

J,0<JO  Wheat,    bu.* 66 

1,700  Putatop.*.    Iiu.« 433 

750  Green   Pea.".   U>s L'.(iOO 

650  Hugur  Beet^,  tons   16 

4(J0  <"arrot.-»,   t.ui.s    2^ 

325  Alfalfa   (3  <uttinj;8>,  ton*.  .5 

300  ijpiiiHch   (early),    tons    ...  .i 

1!50  P.ile   Beans    ■ 

-"00  Cabbage,    ton.s    25 

?  Meadow  hay,   (ry*- Kras.-^. 

3  iiitting.s),  tuiiri    2.4 


lent  practice).  The.se  green  vines  and 
leaves,  especially  the  peas  and  bean 
vines,  are  rich  in  nitntgen  and  this 
tends  to  compensate  the  soil,  in  part 
at  least,  for  that  removed  in  crops 
and  lost  in  drainage  waters. 

Hog    Houses    DeLuxc 

Now  here  is  another  interesting 
thing  this  wise  German  faim  man- 
ager is  doing  and  which  gave  us  all 
a  big  kick,  when  we  learned  of  it. 
The  wheat  straw,  most  of  it,  is  care- 
fully baled  and  u.sed  for  making  hog 
houses,  a  good  deal  like  an  Eskimo 
builds  his  igloo  by  placing  one  block 
upon  another,  and  the  hogs  warm  up 
the  hut.  The  roof  is  btiilt  of  loo.se 
straw  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the 
houses  perfectly  dry  inside.  There 
are  about  100  such  brood  .sow  hou.scs 
on  the  farm.  These  houses  are  cm)l 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Kach 
compartment  has  a  long  narrow  run 
for  the  hog  family,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  clean  straw  litter,  with  a 
self  feeder  near  the  front  gate. 

These  Maikee  hogs  spend  a  veiy 
pleasant  existence.  After  their  short 
span  of  life,  what  happens?  Why  they 
become  ground  hogs  (sau.sage)  to 
mingle  with  the  5.000  tons  of  .sauer- 
kraut produced  on  Herr  Dr.  Schurig's 
farm.  And  how  the  German  folks  do 
like  sauerkraut  and  welners     me  too 

and  that  very  day  nt  Markee  we 
had  (Hir  fill  of  this  tasty  German  dish 
find  all  other  things  that  g.i  with   il 


over   there— What  a  grand  an- 
rious  feeling! 

Labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  aii 
is  high  and  scarce.  Just  the  reverse  I 
with  us.  During  the  busy  .sea.^oL  Dr 
Schurig  employs  800  laborer.-  200 
men  and  600  women.  Almost  no  raaa  5 
land.  The  number  of  people  to  fe*i 
per  acre  is  much  greater  over  ther- 
and  more  food  must  be  prodiiccv'  wr 
acre. 

Local  economic  conditions  set.ii  :,>  | 
favor  our  German  farmer.    When  nis 
neighbors  all  grow  barley  and  rye  xt' 
chief   grain    crops    used   for  brewiis 
purposes,   he   produces  wheat.    Wfci-n 
too  many  potatoes  flood  the  nia:t<^i  I 
he   converts   his   into  alcohol.    Under 
conditions  of  low  prices  for  beet  su"ar 
he  can  also  convert  his  sugar  itttu 
Into  the  same  product.    In  case  01  iin 
overproduction  of  alcohol,  the  su:t)!i> 
potatoes  are  made  into  starch  01' i,^.\ 
tato    flour.     When    too    much   s-f.ue,- 
kraut   appears,    the    cabbage  ca^  r 
.sold  as  such.   The  vegetables  in  ex:h--  ] 
of  sea.sonal   demands  are  .sent  V^  tH' 
cannery.  If  our  German  farmer  .i^h  ,'  1 1 
follow    the    practice    of    his    Hii!;;i.'i! 
neighbors,  he  can  convert  his  e>  *: 
of  wheat  straw  into  paper.    Thu-  y;.  1 
see  the  advantages  of  European  •:(- 
nomic  conditions.    Necessity  i.s  s  •»! 
the  Mother  of  Invention. 


-W- 


Golf  and  Meat  Productki 


.»;i 


THERE  would  offhand  .seem  t: 
little      connection      between     ttel 
knickcr-clad,   cap-thatcheil,  cacKiy-at- 
tended    golfster    and    the    sllo-tiuiii,- 1 
corn-husking    farmer:    but    theiv  ,>. 
There  seems  to  be  in  a  casual  v.^y  li 
connection     whatever     between    \K\^ 
same    farmer    and    the    evening'  ji.-l 
nicker  who  stops  under  a  tiee  fn!  m.:-! 
per  and  leaves  the  farmer  lii.~  nev,.-- 
paper   lunch    cloth,    his    pjiper  plates] 
and  his  lunch  scraps  scattered  aiu.!T .'; 
but   there   is.    There    was  never  >-u> 
posed    to    be    the    .slightest    comnnl 
grounds   of   eccmomic    connection  I*- 
tween    the    "embattled    farmer.*"   on 
the  one  hand  and  the  army  of  iirto 
hunters   who    swarm   the   country  jnl 
the  fall  for  days  to  find  a  few  rabtit^l 
or  maybe  a  partridge  or  so;  but  tltrj 
i.s. 

There  have  been  pleas  by  the  Ln- 
dreds  by  farm-interested  people  in  tri'  | 
cause    of    eating    more    meat:    cm- 
paigns    sjjon.sored    by    funds   well  .ii>| 
toward    the    millions   have   both  cun- 
ningly and  emphatically  tiled  t    £M 
the   city   folks    to   eat   more  n\e:^'.    >tl 
ine    kind    and   another.     Pork-eatr-j 
"offensives"      .seem      to      have     :<■ 
strangely  absent—  btit  not  .so  stiauf  • 
ly  when  you  take  stock  of  the  >:n.i 
cause  and  effect  of  things.    The  T*'-^ 
eater  is  known  to  be  a  laboiinj;  r 
in  the  main.    He  earns  his  pork  :nt| 
only  in  the  sweat  of  his  bn^w  bi  . 
the  .sweat  of  his  arms  and  his  .«h  1' 
<lers  and  the  sweat  of  his  whole  1  '  • 
ing  body. 

Tangible  Results 


What's    the    use    to    appeal    t 
namby-pamby,    flabby-mu.>*i  led   ]■ 
lace    to   eat    more    meat,    when   '■ 
haven't     the     physical     "lieezun. 
digest   the   kind   of  food    that   n 
hard  muscles  and  .sotmd  organs 
of  us  have  oui'  physical  tips  and  'i 
and   our   appetites    go    up   and  •• 
like    a    barometer    with    oui    zf^' 
"feelings."    The  old-time  leligi'Ti 
morality    used    to    urge    and    <^' 
people    to    be    good     and    then 
would  be  happy.    Now  the  c<»i!f- 
human  events  has  turned  the  mat 
right  aiound  and  fact  says,  "Be  hu 
and  you  will  be  good  as  a  logii"- 
.suit." 

Possibly    money    rai.sed    to   It- 
city    people    into    eating    more    r. 
would    produce    much    more   tciv 
results  if  it  were  invested  in  golf  ( 
to  be   presented,   di.stributed  an : 
persed    amcmg    tho    populace    ii- 
interest  of   creating  an  appctito 
a    phy.sical    constitution    I  hat   v.' 
crave  meat  and  that  could  a.isin." 
a    g(x>d-sized   steak   when   eaton 
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November  8,  1930. 

Truck  Crops 

liy  (iHJjEBT  s.  w.vrrs 

THi;  longer  evenings  that  have 
toine  with  the  shorter  fall 
lays  give  an  opportunity  for 
leadiiit;  that  is  d?nied  the  very  busy 
erov.'er  in  midsummer.  The  writer 
has  been  enjoying  catching  up  with 
the  licli  horticultural  literature  that 
has  come  to  his  desk  since  the  rush 
of  spring  began.  There  are  bulletins 
from  experiment  stations,  periodicals 
and  reports  of  growers'  organizations. 
Some  of  the  richest  gleanings  follow. 

•  «     • 

^ji»«A.XY  failures  are  charged  to 
jyi  L  iverse  weather  and  economic 
conditions  when  they  really  should  be 
chalked  up  against  our  own  misman- 
agement and  ignorance."  Grower  in 
Market  Growers'  Journal. 

•  <»     • 

FITTING  to  follow  that  quotation  is 
this  from  the  New  Jersey  Horti- 
cultural Society  News:  "W.  K.  Hooks- 
tra  produced  146  tons  of  tomatoes  on 
approximately  ten  acres  during  the 
season  of  1930." 

•  •     • 

SPE.\KING  of  mulch  paper:  "At 
present,  its  greatest  usefulness 
seems  to  be  for  the  home  gardener 
who  is  not  so  much  concerned  about 
it3  coi-t  and  the  increased  earllness 
or  yield  from  its  use  as  he  is  in  its 
controlling  weeds. . . .  Covering  the 
entire  edge  of  the  paper  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  soil  has  been  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  anchoring. .  .  . 
The  present  high  acre  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial and  hand  labor  required  in  it; 
use  limit  its  profitable  use  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  to  those  crops  of  high 
acre  value  on  which  it  produces  the 
freate-t  stimulating  effect  on  either 
earlincss  or  total  yield,  or  both."  Bul- 
letin 447.  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

•  *     * 

AT  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  a 
s-tudy  was  made  of  the  yield 
from  -tiawberry  runners  formed  in 
different  months  of  the  previous  sea- 
son, variety  Premier.  Briefly,  6,03."> 
runners  that  were  formed  before  Sep- 
tember first  produced  232  quarts  of 
berries  the  next  season.  In  compar- 
ison 4, .502  runners  that  were  formed 
after  the  end  of  August  produced  but 
37  quarts  of  berries  the  next  season. 
In  other  words,  26  of  the  plants  In  the 
earlier  group  produced  a  quart  of 
berries,  whereas  122  of  the  plants  in 
the  !ai.;r  group  were  required  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  fruit. 

As  a  result  of  a  strawberry  ferti- 
li«r  experiment  the  same  bulletin 
contain.-s  the  .suggestion:  "If  only  one 
application  of  nitrogen  is  made,  mid- 
Aug:u*t  or  early  September  is  prob- 
ably the  best  time  for  it.  Try  250 
pound.i  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  a  ci>rresponding  amount  of 
other  nitrogen  fertilizer." 

•  •     ♦ 
ttpREMIER  is  the  most  extensively 

•T  grown  strawberry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  history  shows  that 
no  variety  of  this  important  fruit  is 
able  to  hold  first  place  for  an  indef- 
inite period.  Sooner  or  later  a  newer 
and  I  ,nter  variety  will  supplant  it.  It 
Is  possible  that  Aberdeen  vill  have 
"lis  distinction.  In  a  demonstration 
lo  Allegheny  county  it  occupied  first 
place.  Premier  second  and  Wm.  Belt 
'bird.'  R.  L.  Watts  in  Market  Grow- 
ers' .T(]urnal. 

•    •    I' 

'tf  f^C.VL  markets  are  no  longer 
*-/  iiical.  Long  distance  trucks 
carry  jjroduce  for  hundreds  of  miles 
and  the  confusion  re.=ulting  from  tho 
use  (f  one  package  in  Detroit,  an- 
1''^  ■  in  Toledo,  and  another  in  Cleve- 
jand  ;.;  becoming  serious."  Market 
Crow.rs'  Journal.  (What  proportion 
'*f  ^'tinsylvania  grown  vegetables  are 
Packoil  and  paokoTed  in  a  manner 
|nat  makes  the.m  acceptable  and  at- 
|ractive  to  the  wholesaler  who  caters 
Jo  buyers  from  outside  markets  and 
to  the  chain  store  buyer  whose  pur- 
chases are  distributed  "great  distances 
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"Increase  Your  Profits    by  Lowering   Your  Production  Costs" 


Do  you  know  the  Full  Meaning 

of  "FARMALU^  and 

"Farmall  EQUIPMENT*^ 


THE  FARMALL  Tractor,  by  itself,  is  a  general- 
utility  power  plant  for  any  farm.  Farmati  Equip- 
ment is  designed  to  make  additional  u.se  of  the 
power  of  the  FARMALL  Tractor — that's  why 
It  increases  the  value  of  the  FARMALL. 


Th* 

rAIUMALl 

Tractor 


The  FARMALL,  by  itself,  is  a  praai- 
cal,  economical  tractor  that  applies 

itspoweratdrawbar,belt,andpower 

take-off.  It  plows  two  furrows;  pulls  all  seed- 
bed implements;  pulls  and  powers  grain  and 
corn  harvesting  machines;  operates  threshers, 
ensilage  cutters,  buskers  and  shredders,  feed 
grinders,  corn  shellers,  saws,  pumps,  etc.  It  is 
the  original  all-purposi?  tractor. 

Of  all  the  special  pieces  of  Farm- 
all  Equipment,  you  u'ill  need  only 
machines  designed  for  the  crops  yon 


a  planter,  cultivator,  and  perhaps  a  duster. 
You  will  want  a  power  mower  if  you  have 
hay,  and  you  may  nave  use  for  a  sweep  rake. 
Potato  growers  can  use  a  cultivator  and  the 
new  power-drive  digger.  Farmall  hitches  make 
it  easy  to  use  much  of  the  machinery  already 
on  the  farm. 


FARMALL 

Sytt«m  of 

farming 


Th* 
FARMALL 
Iqulpmant 


raise.  If  you  grow  corn  you  will  probably 
want  a  planter,  cultivator,  and  maybe  a  corn 
picker.    For  cotton,  you  will  be  interested  in 


The  Farmall  System  of  Farming  is 
the  perfect  combination  of  Power 
and  Equipment  for  a  great  amount 
of  work  at  high  speed  and  low  cost.  It  greatly 
increases  the  range  of  power  farming.  It  makes 
horseless  farming  a  reality.  More  than  100,000 
FARMALL  Tractors  are  now  on  farms  in  all 
sections  and  on  all  crops  (more  than  1,000 
FARMALL  owners  are  farming  entirely 
without  horses).  See  the  FARMALL  Tractor 
and  Equipment  for  your  own  crops  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer's  store.  Write  us 
for  information. 


International  Harvester  Company 


itrty  c     X*-  u'—  A  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.         (i„„,pora.«d) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Branchet  at   Pitt$burth,   Harrithurg,   Philtidelphia,  Pa. 
an4  at  95  other  points  in  the  Vnited  Statmt. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

FARMALL  Tractors 


BE  A 

WAGON'MAN. 

We  furnish  the  Capital 


A  unat,  ^t"'|^•'n^^»l^•.  8Ufv»'-*-.fuI,  4it-.vriir-nl(t  n>ru 
paiiv  non  iiitfki'M  !lii'»  MtrjTi'knu  offtT  to  hxnmt  nn*n 
Imi'tt  110  (-4i>iTiil!  I  t'T  tis  .Miirr  m*ii  in  tlttn  ppiinarifitt 
»ni-*lii.'-..  Tli^t  \K\\'  i»mi  iiTid  riMiTcl  for  >imt>.ir 
Becomf  thr  auttioriipd  McConnon  Dratfr  «fid  handle 
the  complftt  McConnon  Ime — no  red  toe  end  no 
division  ol  line.  \\>  ;ihdn.-<  \  >\\.  '\.'U  t-xtt-iul  rnUit  t<> 
v.iu-  I  «n  fiieml-  aiitl  cunNiMifn  wtirn  y>»ii  i>li<a«i*.  Oii!\ 
a  fiiiiln  luifiilhT  t»f  IIh'm-  "ii't- lii\i'«'iiM'i»t"  itrnfositli'M^ 
aro  open  fUrh  "'lu-  ofTfi''  a  iji^^h!  Ihiiw  wjTh  a  flitttnv 
t»>    1»UT     JM»IHf    IlintU'V     in    t(i.'    i>(inh    t\rr>     »tn»k.     Iloil.M, 

«trj(U    tiicii  Mhti   \irltr  i>r'>iui>Tl\  iin*  awun**!  of  flr^i  mil 
)«Ulfi-itti»ii      Writ*     tj>da>     an<l    a*k    f'»r     "ii"  in\i-**m<Mt 
ofT.  I       Address   McConnon   A    Company.    The    House  of 
Frif>nrfly    Scrvici*.     Deih    0*5311.    Winona.    Minn. 


dims  TRAPS  ^'shr 

Tliev  HOLD  tiiiU  th»v  CATTJI- «n.l  .l(M 
to  v.iiir  I*i*!t  Vrotit  Tlii'v  Vtr  Ynii  To  \'^ 
Thi>ni--Y"'i  I'av  '>  V.n  (hji<>r»  SmiI  r  r 
our  NKW  i-au|..i  RIKK  HKKOUK  l.u. 
hm  »hH  Kair-i  Tran'tTm  K<jiiU>mt'iv 
(HUBS    ■  TWO  TUKM'.KIf   Tr»|»  i.wiit 

•Wrllld  <>l»,-        'IM    I  J    ;    J>; '.ll    llnj      N       1 

"SiimlH   (iili>"    Tr«r     I'.'   i»  :   f1  <■.'«   I>'i 

l*i»t|»lil     IJ    ^•mr   ili'jipr    iliip"    m-t    b«»r 

thoni.    iT'l'r    (llm-i       W.A.QIBBS  4  SON. 

Orpt.   N.43.   CHESTER.    PA. 


^    UlVlllN!    CHEWING        auM 


l£ii!!x:^u:^.i?%i££ 


ihuiMI.  O.   Oast.  laOS 


OKLA.  FARMER  KILLS 
172  RATS  IN  ONE  NIGHT 

K-R-0  (Kills  Rats  Only^  writes 

Mr. ,  Hulbert,  Okla.,   brought 

this  remarkable  result.  K-R-O  is  the 
original  product  made  from  squill,  an 
ingredient  recommended  by  U.  S. 
Clovernment  as  sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  Vou 
can  depend  on  K-R-0  (Kills  Rats 
Only),  which  has  become  America's 
leading  rat  exterminator  in  just  a 
few  years.  Sold  by  all  druggists  on 
a  money  back  guarantee. 


Metal  Roofing 


,^  WE  -- 
PAV'jjTHE 
FREIGHT 


^^IV^ 


lEADCLAD   KEYSTOME  tomn  Bf a^ 

^'"'aND^'*"      APEX-CALVANIZED 

RAMHwiRE  ROOFING^ 


CONSUMERS  MFG    &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.   F.  Moundsville,   W.   Va. 

LET    US    TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

Sf.NH    K)K  (ATAI.OC; 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

•M  LycU  AvcBBc  iockcslcr.  N.  Y. 


New-fangled 
Contraptions 

Grandtatlicr  came  home  from  his 
annual  visit  to  the  Fair  and  said 
he  liad  seen  a  plow  witii  wheels 
and  a  driver's  seat.  He  didn't 
think  much  oi  it.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  before  anybody  in  that 
locality    owned    a    sulky    i)low. 

The  first  niowers.  cream  sep- 
arators, sprayers  and  iin-uSators, 
and  the  early  sewiiiK-niacliines 
ami  carpet-sweepers  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  It  used  to  take 
the  ncinhlHTS  ni  the  next  county 
five  or  si.\  .\car>  to  learn  that  a 
heftcr  implement  Ii.hI  lucn  made, 
and  when  they  did  tirKJ  out  they 
cither  laughed  at  it  or  ignored  it. 

I'oday.  in  half  that  lime,  peo- 
ple in  .ill  the  fort\ -eight  state* 
liave  the  new.  tool  at  work  on 
their  farms  or  in  their  lionK-s. 

Modern  advertising  takes  an 
improved  product,  gives  it  a 
name  and  a  tradc-ni.uW.  huilds 
it  to  a  definite  st.in<lari|  of  qual- 
ity, places  it  in  every  gooil  hard- 
ware and  implement  store  in  the 
ciinntry.  and  tells  you  why  you 
should  own  it  and  where  vou  can 
Rct  it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


In  Ttvo  States 


li\    \\.    I).   /.I NX 


AFKW  weeks  ago  I  attended  a 
Jones  reunion  in  Marion  coun- 
ty near  Fairview,  W.  Va.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  an  orchard  ot 
a  member  of  the  family  and  was 
largely  attended.  The  president  called 
a  group  of  farmers  around  the  stand 
and  introduced  the  wTiter.  telling  the 
farmers  they  could  ask  me  questions 
until  hmch  was  served. 

T\w  questions  came  thick  and  fast, 
and  I  have  not  spent  an  hour  this 
season  moie  j>leasantly.  I  would  much 
rather  talk  with  farmers  than  to  talk 
to  them,  and  I  believe  farmers  get 
m<ire  out  of  s\ich  talks. 

When  lunch  was  anno\uiced  we  all 
gathered  aroimd  one  of  the  longest 
ll  and  most  heavily  laden  tables  I  have 
seen  for  years.  This  table  i)roved  that 
hard  times  and  want  had  not  hit  the 
Joneses.  We  have  had  a  lot  to  .say 
about  farm  lelief.  This  family  was 
I  relieved  of  a  large  quantity  of  eat- 
ables on  this  occasion.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  supi)ly  and  de- 
mand have  m\u-h  to  do  with  the  price 
of  any  article.  Believing  this,  I  am 
going  to  prophesy  that  poultry  will 
be  high  in  this  community  for  .some 
time.  I  think  we  ate  most  of  the 
supply. 

Sonic  <io<t<l  I'oints 

There  weie  seveinl  things  I  liked 
about  this  leunion.  First,  it  was  held 
on  Saturilay  and  not  on  Sunday.  The 
location  was  tine,  the  people  came 
eajly  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting  at  once,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  ciowd  could  not  have  been 
better. 

The  writei-  gave  what  was  called 
the  address  of  the  day  in  the  after- 
noon to  a  riowd  that  co\ild  not  have 
been   excelled  in  giving  attention. 

Befoie  the  days  of  automobiles  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  reach  our  appointment  for  lunch 
the  next  day.  Fni  more  than  fifteen 
yejirs  I  had  been  invited  each  yeai'  to 
a  Zinn  reunion,  which  was  being  held 
one  jear  in  Ohio  ;inii  the  next  year  in 
Indiana.  This  meeting  was  in  Van 
Wert  cotmty.  Ohio,  but  near  the  In- 
diana line.  Leaving  the  Jones  re<inion 
at  three  p.  m.  we  drove  to  Wheeling, 
thence  through  Belmont  coimty,  Ohio, 
where  we  .saw  the  wiust  effects  of  the 
drouth  we  have  seen  anywhere  this 
season.  The  pastures  were  brown  and 
we  saw  shiubbery  in  the  lawns  and 
apple  trees  in  the  orchards  that  were 
dying. 

Knowing  that  we  were  to  lunch 
with  the  Zinns  on  Sunday  we  drove 
to  0»himbus  that  night,  arriving 
there  a  little  before  midnight.  I  ask- 
ed the  cleik  at  the  de.sk  if  he  had  any 
more  five  o"clo<k  calls  left.  His  reply 
was.  "Just  one,"  I  .said,  •'Oive  us  that 
one."  Sfimetimcs  sleeping  must  be 
made  a  matter  of  second  considera- 
tion if  we  are  to  meet  our  engage- 
ments. 

With  the  /lnn<« 

We  diove  to  Marion  for  breakfast. 
The  waiter  looked  at  us  most  in.  Mil 
ly  when  we  maile  our  second  »)ri.ler  for 
griddle  cakes.  My  nephew,  Lynwuoi'. 
Zinn.  had  been  to'd  b.f.ire  we  left 
home  that  my  <  ar  was  .so  geared  that 
it  could  not  exieed  .'}.')  miles  pir  Ik.iu. 
but  I  saw  that  we  weie  going  to  reacli 
«>ur  destination  too  late  if  we  did  not 
make  better  time  and  I  said.  "Lyn- 
wood,  step  on  the  gas."  Boys  nevei 
have  to  be  told  to  speed  up  but  once 
Lynwood  was  .soon  going  it.  better 
than  40;  and  this  sjjecd  brought  us 
to  the   meeting  on   lime. 

Heie  again  we  ha<l  evidences  .if  llic 

fad    that    the    Zinns   as    well    as    the 

j  Joneses  ha-1  plenty  to  eat.    The  lunch 

I  hour   being   over   the   pTesident   (ailed 

the   meeting   together   and   introdu- ■•■I 

the    write       .Vr.Tmg    other    thin- s    I 

!told   them   that   ihf   Z.nn   fandly   ;„.s- 

isi'.ssed    one    per\iliarity    whi' h    I    ha  I 

(never  seen   in  any  other   family.   ,in.i 

■  that  was  that  the  wimien  wore  i-.!.ti.l- 

^some,   while   the   men   with.mt   .-xceii- 

tion  were  as  uyly  as  sin.    The  won, en 


seemed    more   inclined   to   agree   with 
the  statement  than  the  men. 

After  visiting  with  these  good  peo- 
ple until  three  p.  m.  we  bade  them 
good  bye  and  headed  for  Dayton.  We 
were  glad  to  see  that  Van  Wert  and 
adjoining  counties  had  not  been  hit 
so  hard  by  the  drouth.  The  crops 
looked  good  and  the  meadows  and 
pastures  were  green.  Arriving  at  Day- 
ton about  dark  we  stopped  at  the 
Hays  Hotel,  which  is  run  by  the  Hart- 
man  Bros.,  .sons  of  Dr.  James  Hart- 
man,  formerly  of  Ritchie  county,  W. 
Va.,  but  now  of  Parkersburg.  These 
boys  have  long  since  learned  the  se- 
cret of  success  in  the  hotel  business 
and  that  is  of  making  their  guests 
feel  at  home.  They  are  having  the 
success   that   they  so  much  de.serve. 

An  Old  Friend 

Having  previously  notified  my  good 
friend  C.  R.  Titlow  that  I  was  joinj,- 
to  come  to  his  part  of  the  state,  and 
having  received  a  letter  from  him 
stating  that  he  would  lay  off  as  many 
days  as  I  would  stay  with  him.  I  had 
my  nephew  drive  me  out  to  Mr.  Tit- 
low's  on  Monday  morning,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Dayton  because  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Hays  Hotel  are  his 
uncles. 

Mr.  Titlow  for  many  years  was  as- 
sistant Director  of  Extension  work  in 
Ohio  under  Mr.  Graham,  but  about 
1911  or  1012  he  came  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  became  Director  of  Kxten- 
sion  woik  here.  No  man  ever  came 
to  our  state  who  made  more  friends 
and  no  man  ever  came  here  who  did 
more  for  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
Later  he  was  called  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  in  Baltimore  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years  and  I 
suspect  he  would  have  been  there  yet 
but  his  physician  told  him  that  he 
would  be  in  his  grave  in  six  month.« 
if  he  tliil  not  get  out  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Titlow  is  like  the  writer,  he 
wants  to  live  just  as  hmg  as  he  can 
be  of  service  to  humanity.  All  these 
years  he  has  held  on  to  the  old  farm 
and  dreamed  of  how  he  would  remodel 
the    splendid    old    hou.se.    electrify    it 


and  put  in  all  kinds  of  modern  equip- 
ment. He  also  planned  how  he  would 
build  up  that  old  farm  and  make  it 
produce  many  times  what  it  has  been 
producing  in  his  absence. 

He  has  been  back  on  the  farm  only 
two  years,  but  he  has  realized  on  his 
dreams.  He  has  a  beautiful  home  and 
his  farm  is  growing  much  better 
crops.  He  keeps  a  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
cows.  When  I  asked  him  who  milked 
them  his  reply  was,  "I  do."  One  thing 
that  made  Mr.  Titlow  so  popular  with 
the  people  whom  he  served  was  that 
they  saw  ho  was  not  afraid  to  work. 
When  I  met  him  on  his  farm  he  had 
his  overalls  on  and  looked  very  much 
like  a  farmer. 

"The  BIggeMt  Itubbit" 

"I  am  happy  out  here  and  my  good 
wife  and  children  are  all  happy.  Why 
should  I  not  stay  on  the  farm  ?"  said 
Mr.  Titlow.  Mrs.  Titlow  had  lived 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  city, 
but  she  was  just  as  anxious  as  her 
husband  to  get  back  to  the  farm. 
They  have  three  children,  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  and  they  too  are  interest- 
ed in  the  farm  and  home. 

Many  a  time  Mr.  Titlow  had  told 
me  that  he  was  going  back  to  the 
farm,  but  I  hardly  believed  it,  for  he 
has  such  rare  ability  to  work  for  and 
with  people  that  I  felt  he  would-  be 
kept  at  that  job.  I  am  .still  "froin 
Missouri"  on  the  question,  for  he  ha.s 
given  the  supervi-sor  of  farmers'  in- 
stitutes permission  to  .schedule  him, 
and  the  superintendent  has  asked  him 
to  take  a  lengthy  schedule  for  the 
winter.  When  he  goes  out  no  speaker 
on  the  force  will  leave  more  admirers 
behind  him  and  these  will  constitute 
such  a  drawing  force  that  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  him  to  resist  the  tem- 
tation  to  go  out  and  help  the  people. 

The  visit  with  the  Titlows  was  a 
great  visit.  As  I  drove  away  I  was 
renjinded  of  my  oldest  brother  who 
when  a  boy  was  very  fond  of  labbit 
hunting;  every  rabbit  he  killed  he  de- 
clared was  the  biggest  rabbit  he  had 
ever  .seen.  I  felt  that  this  was  the 
best  visit   I   had  ever  made. 

My  work  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  thrown  me  into  hundreds 
of  homes  and  many  have  been  the 
pleasures  I  have  enjoyed.  The  world 
has  been  very  kind  to  me  and  has 
^;ivpn  me  a  great  deal  of  joy. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Review 


pOTATO  markets  in  the  Ea.st  were 
*•  urnfinlly  steady  during  the  past 
week,  hut  the  demanil  was  slow  in 
l-inctically  all  cities.  Potato  digging 
is  piactic.Tlly  finished  in  New  York 
state,  but  Krowors  considei  pi  ices  low 
.nnd  aie  not  shipping  in  any  large  vol- 
ume. Pennsylvania  potatoes  sold  with- 
in ji  lantre  of  SI.".") '12  per  100-pound 
s.'ick  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
l»ittsl)ur;4h. 

The  .-ipple  market  continued  dull 
with  a  slow  demaml.  Price.*  have  not 
shov,-n  any  material  chaniie  for  a 
inontli  ni  more.  Shipnu-nt.s  are  run- 
ning heavy  and  have  exceeded  1,200 
eais  (iail>  but  a  large  part  of  thi< 
stock  is  moving  into  cold  storage.  The 
export  trade  has  been  faiiiy  satisfac- 
t'liy  with  considerable  i|uantitips  of 
Hen  Davis  and  other  suitable  vaiirties 
beinu'  iiackeil  for  shijiniont.  OurinK 
Sejifenihei  exports  totale<|  123,(H)0  bai- 
lels  and  .".oy.iXK)  boxes.  In  the  Eastern 
ninikeTs  Sfaynian  laimed  fiom  $1  •; 
l."0,  Homes  .'<1.2.^' 1.3.''i,  Rhode  Island 
'■.leening  .'510..->n  and  P.aldwins  .Sl.l.i 
/1..3.".  Mcintosh  sold  at  .S."i/fi  per  bar- 
rel in   New  York. 

"Swretji"  iind   C'Mlibui>e 

Sweet  pofMtoe.s  have  not  shown  liny 
Iniprovenieiit  and  prices  have  tendeil 
lower  dm  in;;  the  pn.sf  month.  New  Jei- 
s«y  yellf.w  sweets  sold  at  SLS."}'.!  l..^.') 
per  bushtl  in  the  Ea.Mtern  cities  with 
.Maryland  an<l  Delaware  stock  biin  - 
inu  .SI  ■•  l.LVi. 

fahlmu'e  iJiarl<(t.s  were  lower  and 
Pt  iin-ylvunia  .-•tock  sold  at  HI  per  100- 
f'lunds  in  mo.st  markets.  IJuIk  stock 
l.'iri'.-ed    lioni   .Sl.">  )  20   pei    Ir>ii. 

The  butler  Uiaikets  were  il|e>.Mila;- 
durini:  the  past  week.  Pi  icr.s  of  U\, 
sdires  held  fairly  steady  <iiiiinu  tli,' 
early  part  of  the  week  '  but  dioppe.l 
sbaiply  at  the  close.  The  medium  n-i.! 
indeimudes    accumulated    and    leceiv- 

el.-      Weie     eaMI      to     sell      with      price.- 


Ifu-iroly  a  matter  of  negotiation. 
Poultry  Stf>ady 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  steady  for  good  .stock  but 
luices  of  th(>  poorer  grades  were  ir- 
lepnlar.  Receipts  were  fairly  liberal 
and  the  quality  of  most  offerincs  only 
fair.  Buyers  were  looking  foi  fanr;' 
stock.  Leghorn  fowls  sold  at  l.'iw  t8c 
per  (lound,  coloi  ed  fowl  at  20  ■»  27  ■. 
Leghorn  chickens  at  l.^ilSc.  Rliid^ 
Lsland  Reds  at  18;  22c  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  at  20  I  2.')C. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
moderate  and  prices  faiily  satisfac- 
tory. Nearby  broilers  brought  2,')(34c 
per  pound,  chickens  24/ 30c  and  fowls 
20'(2,Hc.  Some  turkeys  were  ofVered  at 
3,*»'(  4.V. 

Fresh  and  Storage  Eggn 

The  egg  market  in  New  Yoik 
showed  a  steadier  tendency  and  there 
was  less  fluctuation  in  price.  The  best 
<|iiality  whites  advanced  one  cent  per 
ilozen.  Hennery  white  eggs  sold  within 
a  range  of  23  /  ,Vic  per  dozen,  biowns 
hroiiuht  3f)  irtric  and  mixed  coloi.s  ifl ./ 
I.-^c. 

The  egg  market  in  Philadelphia  was 
Dim  on  the  better  grades.  Caiton  eirg.s 
were  reported  selling  as  high  at  t'.Oc 
per  dozen*  in   case  lots. 

The  majoiit\  of  the  trade  that  u.ses 
I'u  neaiby  i  .i^s  have  switched  1i  !';••- 
eific  Coast  white  processed  em:s.  Thesi- 
e;.;irs  have  be.ii  dipped  in  a  sjieciallv 
prepared  hot  oil  and  then  i.l;,.-'ed  iii 
storage.  The  oil  seals  the  pot,.,  in  the 
>«gs  and  pievent.s  evaporation  This 
stock  was  sellim:  at  33  'Stic  in  a  whole- 
-ale    way. 

There    weie    \eiy    few    fies/i    V  e>.tei  •] 

•  ;;l;s    available    and    most    business    -n 

•  istern  was  restricted  to  .<hnit  held 
.-lock.  This  means  stock  that  was 
bought  in  late  AuKust  or  September 
and  ha.-;  been  In  storaije  sir.ce  that 
time.  The  market  for  storage  cl-s  wa.< 
Very  weak.  w    ]>    \y_ 


November  8.  \^z<<. 

Produce  Quotations 

PKIX.ADEXiPKIA 

Batt«T.— Higher  than  extras,  42'<j45-  M 
score,    41c:    90    score.    SS'.ic 

Bg»».— t'ancy  select,  35fi45c:  extra  rv^. 
38c;   llrst.s,  32c;   .seconds,   22''u>24c         "  ^" 

Fonltry. — Live  fowl.s.  IC'i^Tc;  hr  ,,;.. 
l.i'i^Sc;  old  roosters.  15''g'18c:  pigeor.^' w 
l,'>''i25c:    duck.s.    Ib'iilSc:    turkeys,    I'oiii^.^ 

Prult*.— APPLES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  »8  uV.:s. 
various  varietie.s.  Wir65c:  fancy  "V 
CRANBKRRIES,  N.  J..  14  bbl.  box*<  va^ 
riinis  varieties  sinull.  $2. 50 '(i 2. 75.  PE.^3iji 
Ha.  Ijus..  KielTers.  TSci/Sl.  CHEST.NVS 
Va.  &  Tenn.,  per  lb.,  6«i8c.  WALNV7S 
•N.  J.,   ■•,  bskts.,  $1. 

VetreUble*.— BEANS  (Snap).  .S.  c  j, 
linipr.^.,  Ki-een  flat,  $3.25'ii3.50.  BEET^  p^ 
&  N.  J.,  per  bunch,  l''u)2>^c.  BRr.s'-v's 
SPROUTS,  L.  I.  &  N.J.,  per  quart  -  ~^1 
lOfi  12c-.  CARROTS.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  per  i.  ,-h' 
Va'ic.  CABBAGE.  N.  J..  H  bskts..  :.).j-)Sc! 
CAL'LI FLOWER,  N,  J.  crates,  .■>;.•  CTS. 
CELERY.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  wired  bun.i.f^  10 
^'iMc.  ESCAROLE.  Pa.  &  N,  J.,  bu^  '  30 
'<i30c.  ENDIVE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  To  j..0c. 
KALE.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  25«30c.  ILT- 
TPCE,  N.  J.,  crates  Big  Boston,  S-.  inSc 
MUSHROOMS,  Pu.,  3-lb.  bskta.  whi"'  «5 
tUHbc.  PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.  l.:.-h- 
ed  curley,  50'«75c.  PARS>}IPS,  Pa.  t.^, 
aO«i85o.  PUMPKINS,  N.  J.,  ■■,  h.-k;'..  10 
'■i2oc.  PEPPERS.  N.  J..  •■,  b.skls.,  2:,  j*0c. 
IJUTABAGAS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  <■»  bsk-».  « 
'/Ox-.  SPINACH.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  X  jfiSc 
TURNIPS,  Pa.  &  N..  J.,  ••,  bskt?..  r.-.jte 
15''M0c.  TURNIP  TOPS,  N.  J.  ft  Va.  t.ji 
25''i!50c.  SWEET  POTATOES,  N.  J..  \ 
b.skts.,  reds  and  yellows.  No.  I's.  it.iJVjl: 
WHITE  POTATOES,  N,  J..  -,k  bsktv  -*!l 
skins,  tiyii'rH-;  Ph..  lutj-lb.  .-wicks.  :  .nrt 
wliiles.    .S1.7.">''<f  L'. 


^'(^embel  8,  1930. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


WBW    YOXK 

Butter. — Higher    than    cxtrjus,    V)': ■ 
<!Xtra.<,  39'-c:  llrsts.  3«»-.-''a38c:  9U  .-<i 
'i35'::e;  89  score.  34'<f34'ic. 

BffK*. — While,   nearby  and  nearby 
orn.    selected   cxtni.s.    !>2W55e;   extrt. 
:*r»'lo<-:  average  extras,    ISii'.Vlo;  me.- 
30''i  38e. 

TnUtB.— APPLES.  Iiskts.,  .S'n  &  E'  .. 
iiuxed  v;iriPties.  25e'ft$1.25.  CRAB.\rr 
K.-istern,    'j-bus.    bskts.,   75<-'''i  $1.25. 

V«reUbles.— BEETS.    State    and    J 
rut,  bskt.,  :*)''!  6:«-.    CABBAGE,  near).: 
7.V''(S1.    CARROTS.   .State,   cut   bskv 
ti<»e;    nearby,    imi-duz.    bunclie.-t.   $1.5' 
CAI;LIFL0WER.   Catsklll.   be.-»t,  trt. 
'I  I.       CELERY.      .stute,      crt.,      75.' 
EGG    PLANT,   Jersey,    bskt,   or   iTl 
S1.2,J.    LETTUCE.   Mnie.  crt..   3d''((7; 
sey,     <rt..     10c ''i  $1.2.5.      PARSLEY.    J- 
liskt.,  7.'M-''f$l.    PEPPER.S.  Jersey,  hu.. 
I.u.   bskt..  .5<Xi(Sl.    ROMAINE.  Jers.  y 
M'>i"«:     SPIN.\CH.    nearby,    <rt.   .1 
.Vi''/!t(ie.    .sgUA.SH.  iii.-irrow,  bhi.,  j;!.:' 
-MATOE.S.   Jpr.-iey.   10-lb.  e:irton.  Sl.'l 
TURNIPS,    neiirbv,    RutaliaRa,    HW-l'- 
'(1.25.     WATERCRE.S.S.    100  bunoli*-- 
2.     POTATOES.    L.    I..    No.    1.    l.'VM 
52.75'<jS3. 

LANCASTEB 

Bntter.  Country  l>utter.  15W30c;  '. 
ery   butler.    I'Ii.Vm-. 

Bjg«.— fresh.  .52'i<  ."WV-. 

Dressed    poultry.— Chi' kens,     $1.2^- 
earh :     spriiiRers.     75r'ifS1.25    eaeli; 
■'!>1.5(i''(2.50  each;   siniab.o,    25^'50c  a. 

Prnlts.— A  P  P  L  E  S  .     15  '.«  2.V-. 
PEAKS,    10'./15<-   .It.    box.    GRAPES.    • 
lb.     QUINCE.S.   2il.i2.V-  ql. 

VegeUbles.— BEAN.S.   (striiu,').  -.■> 
I>e.  k.       BKAN.S.      (Lima).     Xm-     pin: 
BEET,S.    H'li  hh-    liuii.h.     CABBAC.E     • 
head.     CARROTS.    S'<i\0,'   bunch.     ' 
K1.0WER,   1.-i''i:j.V     hPii.l.    CELERY     - 

•  'unch.     CUCUMBERS.    S'lpte   eai  li. 
I*KAXT,S,    loli-J.V-    ea.li.      ENDIVE.    - 
bend.     LETTUCE.    10''il5.-   bead.    ONi 
•.V>i2:x-   '.    pk.     POT.\TOK.,»<.  15*r20.      . 
»t.25'.M..'iir  bu.  SWEET  POTATOE.<  .' 
',    pk.     PEPPER.S.   3''/.H    ea.h.     PAP..- 
L"'i.'>.'   t.uiieh.     PEA.S,   25'»30<'   ',    pk.    . 
ISHK.S.    s^iliie    t.un.h.      RHUBARK 
l>Ul-.b.      SPINACH.     12'«il.V     ',     p!: 
MATOE.S.  lO'/il,";.-  pt.    TURNTP.S.  l.*!' 
.MUSHROOMS.    2.-.''i3i(e   pt. 

TOKX 

Butter.     Coinitry.     lU'flSc; 
■I  .'>.>•. 

Bgrs.  -Fresh.  -l5'</5<)< 

Fonltrjr.- -Hens.    2o''i"2ti':    .<»prinKcr- 
'-'"^e:   dre.q.sed   h»-ns.   ".'m' >/ St.75  eiieli;    • 

•  IS.    dre.-HPd.    Wfc-vr.Sl.ta. 

FrtUU.-  APPLE.S,  lo.i  J.'..-  ',  pk. 
xl..'i<i   per   bii.     PE.A.RS.    Kle   l)ox,    l.'x' 

▼•reUbJes.  --P(JT.\TOKS.  lO'fi  IS.' 
SI  .50'./ 2  bu.  CABBAGE.  5"il.V  li'l- 
KKY.  ,'.'.il,V-  sinlli.  LETTUCE.  10"- 
("AP.ROT.S.  ,•..-  Iiuii.li.  ni-:ET.S,  .V  i 
CAULIFLOWER.  S'..12.-  lip.id.  TUP 
liK.M.'x-  box.  SI. (II)  pel-  bti.  SPT' 
2'le    ',     pk.      SAfP.KHAUT.    20.'   'It 

FITTSBUBQX 

Bnttsr.— .Ne.iiiiy  iut).«.  92  .«core  • 
•■i7',.-:  slaiidiuds.  ;i5',c;  89  .ncore.  31' 
SI  lire,    31',!'. 

Eggs.-- Neil rliy  llrstjt,  se.'oiid-hntiil 
:t2',.-:  exti-11  llrsts.  new  iiifx'i'.  33'i' 
in'iirliy  hetinery  white.*.   fU  . 'i  HSc. 

Poultry Live  bens,  heavy.  2le:  in- 

H-122.-:   Leghorns,   12"  Lie;  mloreil  ^, 
•IS.     heMvy.     '.'P  :     lUe.liuni,     17'.i2i:'i 
lii.rii.-;    itl.  :  old   I'lHisiers.  1-lc;  .«prlnc 
I5<-:    du.'ks.    16'<i2(K-:    pigeon.<4,    35 'i  1 
I'.iir:   turkeys.   2<i(27<-. 

Uie-ili   kllieil   fiill-di-p.cxed  hen?  .T" 

•  Iressed    32i-. 
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rjLLNESS  continues  in  grains.   The 

trend  this  week  was  lower,  wheat 

:i«.linins  one  cent,  for  the  week,  corn 

ZL  cents    and    oats    two    cents.    In 

^^nd  numbers.    Com  husking  is  well 

V^vr  wav,  the   weather  being  favor- 

^f  and"  the   crop   while    light   is   of 

!,cei!''nt    quality.      Farmers     are     not 

ilrtioui   to   .sell,    as    they    believe    that 

Iwe  will  t>*^  niore   money   in  feeding 

TtiM  in  .selling  it.    Of  course,  there 

I    g  always  some   who   must   sell,   and 

I  they  are  likely  to  supply  the  needs  of 

the  market. 

That  much  wheat  is  being  fed  there 

jj  no  doubt,  some  holding  that  enough 

jf  the  crop  will  be  disposed  of  in  that 

rtv  to  take  care  of  the  surplus.    Fig- 

I  Dies  on  this    will    no    doubt    soon    be 

I  niUable,  that  is  better  estimates  than 

have  ao  far  been  made.   While  reports 

tc!;  us   that    Europe    must    get    some 

theat  here  there  is  is  no  evidence  yet 

I  that  they  an    anxious  about  supplying 

ttrir  needs. 

Fuvoruhle  Hog  Outlook 

There  was  a  seasonal  decline  in  hogs 

I  tha  week  ,amounting  to  50  to  65  cents 
on  light  weights,  now  making  up  the 
bi^ share  of  the  run.  Still  the  outlook 
lo:  the  iong  pull  is  regarded  as  favor- 

I  «bie  to  producers.  A  citation  of  these 
avorat'.r-   factors   mentions   a  six   per 

I  cent  reduction  in  the  spring  crop  of 
pip:  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs 
sltuehtered:  small  quantity  of  lard 
III  pork  in  storage;  short  corn  crop 
'MUltini:  in  many  hogs  going  to  mar- 
ket Ii3;ht  in  weight ;  curtailed  breeding 
cl'wjj  because  of  light  corn  crop,  and 
the  behavior  of  markets  in  previous 
yw-'j  under  similar  conditions.  Only 
two  unfavorable  factors  are  mentioned, 
thi!  business    depression    and    export 

I  wfakres^. 

Eleven  markets  had  552.000  hogs  thi.s 
»«a,  a  iain  of  55,000  over  last  week. 
-r.j  6'i,L''Xi  over  the  same  week  last 
ysir.  Weight  continues  to  run  light,  230 
Pindi  '.his  week  against  an  averag.^ 
of  238  poiinds  for  the  same  week  of 
It?  past  live  years.  Average  price  of 
bca  this  week  was  $9.15,  20  cents  un- 
ir.  last  week,  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
»:.i  ten  cents  above  two  years  ago. 
:.'-:h  I'Oik  is  selling  lower. 

Light  October 

"ht.  e'.even  market  run  of  hogs  dur- 
ia?  October,  at  2.119,000  head,  was  sec- 
Kl  sr.iallfst  for  the  month  since  1921. 

I."  the  futures  market  the  hogs  sold 
la  ibtiu*.  the  same  notch  as  last  week. 
kit  weiBhts  sold  at  $8.75  for  Decem- 
1*:  delivery,  $9.25  for  January,  and 
0..SV9.SO  f,„  March;  medium  weights 
Jfought  <iiM  for  January  and  $9.25  for 
M'ch.  -Ahile  heavies  also  sold  at  $9.25 
'»  March.  This  trade  was  not  so  good 
*''5  ver'ii,  only  ten  car-lot  transactions 
l*'-".?  recorded.  There  is  said  to  be 
s:nc  dissatisfaction  with  the  rules  and 
f'-'cej  may  be  necessary. 

Octobti  average  price  of  hogs  was 
^A  a.^ainst  $10  in  September  and 
•''>')  in  .August.  A  year  ago  October 
tja  averaircd  $9.50  and  two  y< 


B.W, 


t'ears  ago 


Fewer   Lambs 


>'.arp:y  curtailed  receipts  helped  the 
*ob  market  to  some  recovery  this 
^^^  th(  net  gain  being  about  50 
^";;  Only  97,000  were  here  against 
-^  i.iO  lavt  week.  Top  price  this  week 
»i'  »».%,  Just  a  dollar  under  last 
J'^U  peak.  Average  lamb  price  at 
'V  wa.s  4.1  cents  under  last  week, 
"^"nj  the  past  two  months  Chicago 
['J^handkd  more  than  1.000.000  lambs 
**-  sheep,  the  largest  total  for  two 
"'jj.^cutive  months  since   1921. 

Jfmand  for  feeding  and  breeding 
^■'■s  has  been  brisk  all  week.  The 
),  f*''  "f  breeding  ewes  on  the  mar- 

".'.1.-     fall     hna     hoen      mii/»>i     emaUi>i- 


'h- 


fall   has    been    much   smaller 


«.'"  ^•"■^t  traders  expected.  Some  are 
-unsr  It  difficult  to  get  good  young 
^■'  larljngs  of  good  quality  have 
, '   »^-Ung  at  $6.(6.50  and  ewe  lambs 

p'.!,,  *^"^'  feeding  lambs  have  sold  at 
IifJi  ^^'hile  large  bands  of  white- 
«*^  iambs  have  brought  $6.75 -;( 7. 
1^:.'^  have  moved  at  $6.25'^.  7,  unless 
Y5<  ill   (pinllty. 

(..'/•'  !''>"b  at  wholesale  has  de- 
vi'%   •  ■"  ^fnts  as  compared  with  last 


-«^- 


CKICAOO    CASK    QXAIK 

ciii.iit'.i.     .\'..v      :i    -Tbe     f..ll(i»ii.. 
prices  ruled   here  t'Mlay:   No.  2.  Iiarii 
77'.e:    Xo.    2  jeiiiiw    corn.    nld.    "••'' 
Ni>.    2   white    eiirn,    olil,    S«Sc:    .V'».    - 
■  •iltM.    :t;t. (;<!■:    \^i     2   ive.    ."h- 


,l,r.'.' 

•it 


■Mill 


l>"ll  Catllo  Trade 

"Uie  increase  in  cattle  receipts 
not  in  the  combined  total  at 
'  i'ldnts,  dullness  has  prevailed 
'  ".'.arkot    and    priees    are    lower. 

•ill  »  Mie  H  dollnr  liiw  i   for  the 


week.  Top  yearlings  sold  in  the  same 
notch  as  last  week,  at  $13.50,  and  top 
heavies  brought  only  a  dime  less  than 
last  week,  at  $12.50.  but  the  average 
steer  price  at  $10,50  was  40  cents  low- 
er. It  was  the  largest  week  of  the  year 
in  the  run  of  westerns,  and  feeder  de- 
mand absorbed  offerings  at  25  to  50 
cents  decline  in  prices. 

Not  only  Is  demand  for  beef  limited 
but  the  hide  market  has  dropped  to 
the  lowest  point  since  before  the  war. 
Hide  prices  are  now  6  cents  below  a 
year  ago  and  9  cents  under  two  years 
ago.  This  is  having  an  unfavorable 
effect  In  cattle  trade. 

Cattle  receipts  at  Chicago  for  Octo- 
ber totaled  240,000.  largest  since  a  year 
ago.  but  smallest  for  the  month  since 
1915.  Steer  prices  for  the  month  aver- 
aged $10.75,  against  $10.90  in  Septem- 
ber, and  $9.55  in  August.  Five  October 
averages  have  been  lower  since  1920. 
The  October  average  In  1921  was  down 
to  $8.10. 

Chicago,  Nov.  1,  1930  Watson 


O- 


PE>rnsTZ.TAirzA  comzho   events 

Nov.  7-8. — Clinton  County  Farm  Prwl- 
uctB  Show,    Lock   Haven. 

Nov.  8.— Bradford  County  Calf  Club  tour 
lo  Tioga  county. 

Nov.  10.-— Indiana  County  Four-H  Potato 
Club  banquet.   Iiuli.ina. 

Nov.  10. — Farm  Products  Show.  Norrls- 
town.    Montgomery  county. 

Nov.  10-11-12. — Butchering  and  me.it  cut- 
ting  demonstrations.    Butler  crounty. 

Nov.     12.— 'Annual     meetinp     i.f  '  Wayne 


County  Agricultural  Extension  Association. 
AldenvUle. 

Nov.  12. — Forestry  thinning  demonstra- 
tion, Geo.  Shaffer's  farm.  Jenner  Cros.-. 
Roads.   Somerset  county. 

Nov.  12-14. — Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition.  Mt.  Pleaaant,  Westmoreland 
county. 

Not.  13. — Dairj-  feeding  and  control  of 
contagious  abortion  meetings.  Butler  coun- 
ty. 

Nov.  12-13-14-15.— Third  and  last  year  of 
woodlot  thinning  campaign.  Elk  county. 

Nov.  15. — Annual  meeting,  Bradford 
County  Holstein  Breeders'  Association. 

Nov.  17-18-19.— Elk  County  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show. 

Nov.  17. — Corn  and  Potato  Club  round- 
up, Carlisle,  Cumberland  county. 

Nov.  18. — Annual  meeting.  Lake  Ariel 
C.  T.  A.  at  Lake  Ariel.  Wayne  county. 

Nov.  18. — Corn  Club  round-up.  Shippens- 
burg,  Cumberland  county. 

Nov.  18-19. — Home  planting  meeting.'-, 
Butler  county. 

Nov.  19. — Montgomery  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
meeting,  Norrlstown. 

Nov.  19. — Extension  -\ss. iciation  annual 
dinner,  Indiana,  Indiana  county. 

Nov.  19. — Annual  meeting  of  Clearfield 
County   Extension   Association. 

Nov.  20.  21,  22.— Meat  cutting  demonstni- 
•ion.    Clearfield  county. 

Nov.  21. — Susquehanna  County  Agricul- 
tural Extension  A.i8ociation  meeting,  Ge- 
latt 

Nov.  21. — Bradford  County  Agricultural 
tv-Ytension   Association   meeting. 

Nov.  24. — Dairy  meetings.  Perry  county, 
Pfouts   Valley  and  Shermanata. 

Nov.  24. — Corn  Club  round-up,  Mechaii- 
icsburg.  Cumberland  county. 

Nov.  25. — Dairy  meetings.  Perry  county. 
Loysrtlle.  New  Bloomfleld  and  Perry  Val- 
ley. 

Nov.  25. — McKean  County  Agricultural 
Susquehanna  county. 

Nov.  25. — Forestry  ttiinning  meetings. 
Extension  Association  meeting.  Port  Alle- 
griny. 


(425)      19 


Sheep 

Some  20.000  sheep  and  lambs  were  offer- 
ed. The  market  was  steady  to  25c  higher. 
Best  lambs  .sold  at  $8.35. 


LIVESTOCK 


b-i 


FITTBBUBaX 
C*tU« 

Monday'."  supply  was  abfut  00  carload.' 
and  included  u  large  number  of  common 
stuff  of  all  kinds.  Xo  choice  fat  steers 
were  on  sale,  the  good  fat  kind  selling 
at  $s.50''/8.75,  or  about  the  .^me  prices  as 
the  same  class  <if  cattle  brought  last  wofk. 
The  common  and  only  fair  steers  looked 
lower  by  a  quiirter  or  so.  buyers  not  want- 
ing them  except  at  bargain  prices.  Good 
tutcher  steers  brought  *8»i8.26.  with  fair 
kind  iiround  $7.50,  the.se  carrying  some 
flesh.  FaTr  light  steers  went  around  $7, 
those  with  less  flesh  or  plain  in  quality 
!<6'.i6.jO.  A  few  pood  heifers  brought  57.50, 
with  fair  killer.«  S6.50'!r7  and  others  on 
ilown.  Fat  cows  were  dull,  good  aged 
cows  .celling  at  .S;''^i  5.50,  a  few  nice  young 
ones  up  to  S6.  Medium  class  of  cows  sold 
slowly.  Cannerii  xfeiit  largely  at  S2.50'''i 
2.75,  some  fleshier  kind  S3  or  a  little  bet- 
ter. Bulls  were  very  dull  and  lower,  witti 
S6  the  outside  figure  for  butcher  kind  niul 
others  on  down  to  SI.  Beef  trade  is  un- 
.satisfartory  and  killeis  are  not  in  need  of 
many   cattle. 

Choice  grain-fed  steers   None  here. 

Choice    steer.s    $8  75?»  9  00 

Good   to  choice,   1,200  lbs. 

or   over    8  50''"   8  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 8  OOtii  8  50 

Plain  heavy  steers    7  25^  7  SO 

Choice  handy-weight  steers  8  50W  8  75 

Good  butcher  steers.  1,000  tu 

1.150   lbs s  25'(   8  50 

Fair  to  good,  do.    7  75''r  8  25 

Ordinary  to   fair,   do 7  tW-i   7  50 

(\immon,   do 6  OOW  6  SO 

t;ood  light  iiutcher  steers  7  75'!^  8  3S 

Fair  to  good  light  steers  7  25it  7  75 

Common  to  medium,  da  6  OCt  7  00 

Inferior  light  steers    5  00<i  S  75 

Feeders    Nominal 

StcH  kera    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   7  25W  7  50 

Good   to  choice   heifers    6  ISy  7  25 

Fair  to  goo<l  heifers  fi  2.'«1»  6  75 

Common   to   fair  heiferx   .'i  (j(j''i  6  00 

Choice  fat  cows    .'i  OOW  5  50 

(Jood  lo  choice  fat  cows  1  SO^f  5  00 

Fair  to  good  cows  l  00^  4  80 

Common   to   fair   cows    .■?  SCfr  4  0" 

Canners     2  5(l(ii   3  Od 

Fresh  cows.  caU  at  side  50  00^1^90  00 

Choice    heavy   bulls    ."  7.'r'i   6  Ofi 

Choiie  handy  butcher  hulls.    .     .1  7,"ifi   6  00 

Good   handy  bulls    B  SOfi   5  76 

Fair  to  good  liull-<   .I  (lOli   5  60 

Common   to   fair   buli-i    1  SOUi   5  00 

Inferior   bulls 1  ooisr    1  50 

Monday's    •eprekentatlT*    SaUt 
Steers 

No.    Wt.    Pr.     No.    Wt     Pi.     No.    Wt     Pr. 

10  i:«7o     S.75     10  i:?.-!!     S.7.".       9  12SS      8.7.-. 

11  1261     S.7.''.      s  i;ti<;     s.fio    le  i  i2.'t     s.tin 

20  125:;      8.5<i      17  123S      S.Vl      12  1132      8.40 

12  1341      S.2.'>        r.  ItSO      S.'J.*        3  lOtrt      8.2.1 

21  1031      8  2.*        6     611      8.25        5  1300      S.OO 
«  12:«i      8W1        7  loss      8.00        5  lO.Vt      8.00 

!•  10.11     MH1      t  ii.vt     7.rio      1  inrt2    7.50 

15  nil'  7.50  in  12r..*i  7.00  1  S!17  7.riii 

■1  937  7.0(1  n     I>.->0  7.00  7  Ji*;  CC'i 

15  970  6.65  1     8^7  6.G."i  17  998  ((..""lO 

11  803  6.50  11   1013  6.2,'.  1  1012  fi.co 

Bor* 

Last  week'.o  market  cl(>sod  .-it  Sfl.n.'i  fci 
desirnble  hogs.  Monday's  ."upply  was  light 
and  the  (|Uahty  geneiiilly  giM.il.  nmntni; 
largely  to  l.'iO'.  L'L'.'i-iw.iind  weights.  Tin- 
L'.'i  (liiuble-<leck  rr.rloMds  were  i|iilrUly  ^..1.i 
at  nn  ...dvaiire  of  lifii  1,'ie  ever  last  week'.- 
I'lose.  Bulk  fif  the  lines  tir.'U.'lil  sO  ."m.  :, 
|.«    ..II    the   lie:iv\    •.|-.1.|    .'<!•  lo.     Tlie    licsl    i,t 


the  light  hops,  llO^/l.Vi  Hi.k.,  went  In  with 
the  tops,  the  others  and  pigs  .celling  large- 
ly at  S9fi9.25.  Receipts  of  light  and  pig-s 
are  small,  contrary  lo  expectations.  Wheat 
fed  hogs  are  showing  up  find  killere  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Sows 
brought   58^'i8.2o   largely. 

Ilea vv    $9  40??  9  5U 

Medium  wis..  180-200  lbs.  ...  9  45®  9  SO 
Heavy  Yorkers,  165-180  lbs.  . .  9  45'il  9  5ii 
Light   voiker.s  125-150  lbs.    ...     9  OO^i    9  2.". 

Pip.o.    90-100   lbs 9  00fl>  9  25 

Roughs     8  00iS>  8  25 

Stags    4  OOW  5  CM 

Sheep  aad  Lambs 
Last  week's  liberal  supply  was  cleaned 
up  and  about  15  carloads  were  in  the  pens 
for  Monday's  market,  three  or  four  car- 
loads of  sheep  among  them.  Sheep  were 
steady  at  last  week's  ili..-;ing  basis  of  SI 
per  cwt.  for  good  handy  wethers.  More 
could  have  found  buyers  at  the  price. 
Lambs  were  steady  at  SS.25  for  tops.  S6.5(J 
'!'7.2o  for  medium  kind  and  $51(6.50  for 
culls.  There  wa.-"  not  much  urgency  about 
the  demand  but  most  of  the  lamb."!  were 
sold.  Overweights  i»ell  at  al>out  a  dollar 
l>elow  handyweights  and  hea\-y  buck 
lamb.<  at  even  a  greater  discount.  $l'i(1..50 
below  handyweight.o.  There  is  very  little 
business  in  .feeder  Iambs. 

Good    to    be.st   wethers    S3  75W  4  0" 

(?ood   mixed    3  2SW  3  75 

F'air  to  good,  do 2  ,Vt'''i'  3  2,-. 

Common   to    fair    2  00*r  2  5u 

Inferior   sheep    i  oo^i   2  00 

<'rood  to  choice  lambs 8  00}i   8  25 

Medium,  do fi  50ji   7  25 

Culls  and  common,  do.  5  00?f  6  50 


IbAVOASTSm 
Cattto 

Lancaster,  Nov.  3.— Receipts  totaled  3,225 
head.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  steady  to 
a  quarter  higher.  Top  steers,  averaging 
l.S'JO  lbs.,  sold  at  f9.25.  Bulk  of  .sjiles  was 
!it  J7. 75 ''((8.50.  Blockers  and  feeders  were 
steady,    most    going   at    S6.50.'^f  7.50. 

About  150  calves  were  on  sale.  The  mar- 
ket was  steady,  choice  vcalers  bringing  $13. 
Medium  to  good  steers.  900 

lo    1,100    Ib.s 

Medium  to  good  steers,  l,t00 

to  1,300  lbs 

Good  lieavy  steers  

Good  to  choice  heifers   

Common  to  medium   

Good   lo  choice  cows    

Common   to   medium    

Cutter.''  and   canners    

J'rood   to  choice   bulls    

Comnu'ii   lo   medium    

StocUers  and  feeders     

Mogn 

The  supply  ronsl.«lei|  of  97.'i  head.  The 
m;irket  was  lower.  he.«t  mediiun  weights 
i-elling  at  S10.5U. 

Gim.mI  and  choice  (UiO-l,yi  lbs. »  SIO  00<!nO  25 
Go.id  ami  choice  (18(j-'JiK)  lb.-!.)  10  S.'.'.ild  .'"lO 
Good  and  choice  (200-2.^1  lbs. I  in  25x10  5" 
GiKHl  and  choice  ('J.'.o-.'ir.o  lb<u  10  25«il0  .'.o 

Pecking   sows    7  SOfSilO  f«( 

O       

CRICAOO 
Cattle 

Chicago.       Nov.       X  —  Tixlay's       receipt" 
riinouiiled  to  LVimto  head.    The  niarket  was 
steady  to  a  quarter  high'r  with  ti.p  at  >13. 
Rofs 

Koity-llve      tbou.'aiid       lu.gs.       Including 
L'l.ono  "ilirei  («."    were  ..II   iviiiii.    Tlie   iii.,r 
lo-t    was    .'•..iI.V     |.iij)...r      T.  ,1   la.gs   .-..Id   at 
s9.;!.'i.    l.tilK    «s  s."i<  •»..',-|. 


58  OOlilO  00 

8  25'fflO  (HI 

9  00(^10  00 
6  759'  8  00 
5  OO'if  6  75 
5  OO'if  6  7'. 
3  75''«  5  00 
2  00!?i  3  75 
('■  75''(  7  7.-. 
5  OO'if  6  75 
5  SS-if   8  60 


KAT   MABKST   BETXEW 

Hay  market.s  were  generally  steady  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  October  31,  says  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Market 
News  Service.  Offerings  continued  moder- 
ate but  about  equal  to  demand  at  prac- 
tically   all    principal    markel.s. 

New  York.— Timothy,  No.  1,  S29;  No.  2 
S27.50. 

Pittsburgh.— Timothy.     No.     1.     S24.50; 
clover.    No.    1.    $27.50. 

Chicago.— Alfalfa.  No.  2,  $22;  timothy. 
No.  1,  $22;  No.  3,  $17.50. 

O 

NBW  TOBK  1CXZ.K  PBICES 

Tlie  Dairymen's  League  price  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk,  delivered  in  the  200-210  mile 
z.ine,  is  S2.64   for  September. 

Sheffield's  price  for  3   per  eent   milk,   in 
the  201-210  mile  zone  is  $2.56. 
<* 

PITTSBUBOK    BCn.X    PBICES 

At  a  conference  of  producers,  dealers 
and  consumers  in  Pittsburgii  last  week 
basic  prices  for  November  milk  were 
agreed  on  as  follows;  Class  I.  S3.0S,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh;  Class  II,  S2.09.  At  country 
plants  Class  I  will  be  $2.40  and  Class  11 
S1.70. 

The  retail  price  is  reduced  from  14e  t.. 
13c  a  quart. 

Unemployment  in  town  and  a  large  vol- 
ume of  milk  in  the  country  are  the  factors 
causing   the   reductions   in   prices. 


FBXB    MABXBT 

The  following  quotations  arc  for  transit 
and  nearby  shipment  October  3iXh.  accord- 
ing lo  the  I.'.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  They  show  the  approximate 
cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  in  1001b.  sacks) 
and  grain  per  bushel  in  carlots  arrival 
draft  basis  delivered  on  track  at  Phila- 
delphia  and  Scranton  rate  points: 

Bran,  S25.50^'(28;  standard  middling.-).  S25: 
flour  middlings,  S30;  cottonseed  meal,  43 
per  cent  S38;  gluten  feed,  $36.2.t;  No.  2 
white  oats,  47c:  No.  2  yellow  corn.  96c. 

O 

BOOK    OH    aVEBNSETS 

"The  Story  of  the  Glenwood  Girls"  lias 
been  compiled  by  Wm.  H.  Caldwell  and 
published  by  Henry  W.  Leeds  of  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  work  of 
Ephraiin  Tomlinson  Gill  .-it  Haddon  Farms. 
In  the  hook  is  shown  the  great  extent  to 
wiiicli  the  blood  of  the  Glenwi>od  Girl  fam- 
ily has  permeated  the  Guernsey  breed  of 
dairy  cattle.  It  should  be  of  interest  to 
Guernsey   breeders. 

The  publisher  of  the  book  has  most 
generously  contributed  it  lo  the  literature 
refrarding  the  Guernsey.  It  is  his  desire 
that  the  iKMiks  stiall  go  to  those  breeders 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  Glenwixl 
Girl  line  of  blood,  or  in  Mr.  Cill's  work 
for  the  Guern.sey.  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  breed.  It  will  be  .sent  free  of  charge 
to  any  who  reiiuest  it  as  long  .is  the  lim- 
ited edition  lasts.  Address  William  H. 
Caldwell.   Petcrboro.   N.   H. 


JVSOINO   PBOGBAM,  INTEBNATZONAL 
ZiIVESTOCX    EZPOSZTIOir 

Nov.  2S. — N'on-coilegiatc  livestock  judg- 
ing contest. 

Nov.  "29.— Collegiate  livestock  judging. 
A|j(o  judging  ot  carload.s  of  fat  cattle  and 
wool  show. 

Dec.  1. — Fat  steers,  barrows  .-ind  wi-ther-- 
judged.  Also  feeder  cittle.  breeding  An- 
gu.s,  carloads  of  .<«heep  and  swine.  Perche- 
ton  horses  and  carcass  contest  steers  on 
foot. 

Dec.    2. — Cluimpion    steer   classes,    bre-'.l- 
ing  Angus.    Shorthorn   and    Hereford   cat- 
tle. Southdown  and  .Shropshire  sheep.   Bel 
Kian  and   Percheron   hor.ses  and  (hamplon 
iiarrows. 

Dec.  3.— Milking  Shorthorn.  Polled  Short- 
horn, Shorthorn  and  Hereford  1.re.?dlnc 
cla-'ses;  Hampshire,  Dorset.  Rambouillcl 
and  Lincoln  sheep;  Berkshire,  Chester 
White,  Tamworth  and  Poland-China  hog.."; 
also  horse   show  matinee. 

Dec.  4.— Red  Polled.  Heref.ird.  Milking 
.Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn  cattle; 
Oxford,  Cheviot,  Colswold  and  Corriedale 
.«heep:  Clydesdale  and  Belgian  h-.r.aes; 
Duroc-Jersey   and   Hampshire   swlno. 

Dec.  5.— Spotted  Poland-China  hog.«  and 
Suffolk   horses. 

Breeding  Cattle  Sales 

Dec.  :i.~Polled  Shorthorn.s  10  ...  m.: 
.\ngus.  1  p.  ni. 

Dec.  1  .Milking  .'Shorthorns.  10  a.  m. ; 
Shorthorn-.  I  p.  m. 


A    BED-AHO-WHITS   HOX.STEIN 

.\ii  ..tf-i  ..|..r  froiik  of  breo.'.ing  that  is 
I..1W  xeiy  iiiiconimon  Was  sIh.wii  in  the 
t:ineriiment  breeding  exhil>il  ;  I  the  N 
ti.in.il  l>airy  Exposition  when  .i  red-imd- 
whlte  Hol-itrin  lielfer.  twin  tn  a  black-and- 
wlilte  one,  w.|.<  l>i..uglit  fn.iii  the  Experi- 
ment Station  ;it  Huntley,  Mont.  T'.te  un- 
usual feature  of  this  red  .md-wliite  n,.i. 
stein  is  tied  .all  i.f  it-*  .iticestors,  Imlu.liim 
some  ^X}  indivtdiinls.  Iia»e  been  b|:i,  U-aiid- 
wliite  withovit  ;,ny  red  .-..lor  .ippureni  f..r 
more  than  seven  pencrations  and  o.r  .. 
p.^rii.<l  ol  more  than  lO  \oar».  vet  tht- 
lielfer  when  bred  to  a  led-anil-whil^.  (I.^l- 
slcin  bull  will  .ilways  throw  reil-aiid-whi^- 
■  'h^'s  .-^Tid  will  never  tlir'iw  Ma.k- :ii.l- 
wllU'  Lies  iinl,—  *  biod  to  a  lil,.(<  k-i  fd- 
wl.lte   bull,     llnl-teia-l-'rle-l.in   As..':!. 


i 
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PENNSYL  VA.NIA       PARMER 


Milk 


AND  }^ONEY 


flow  in  Kansas  for 
this  Modern  parmer 


This  is  the  dairy  herd  of  E.   P.  .\fillfr,   e/  Jumeliom   City.  Kansas.     He 
odds  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tomie  to  his  ration  to  t*t  exirm  frodrnttion. 


Kaxsas  is  not  all  wheat.  It  has  its  livestock  and  its 
dairy  herds.  And  it  has  :\Ir.  E.  P.  Miller,  of  Junction 
Citj-,  Model  Farmer,  and  leader  of  the  state  fur  the 
last  two  years  \Aith  his  40  head  of  dairy  cows.  You'll 
be  interested  in  his  records  for  these  two  years  and  tlie 
reason  why  the  second  year's  production  is  so  much 
higher  than  the  first. 

In  his  first  record  year  Mr.  Miller  had  an  average 
production  per  cow  of  312  pounds  of  butter-fat  —  8770 
pounds  of  milk.  In  his  second  record  year  his  production 
average  jumped  to  382.6  pnnnds  of  buttrr-fnt  —  10,577 
pounds  of  milk!  In  other  words,  he  had  a  cow-average 
of  70.6  pounds  more  butter-fat  and  1801  pounds  more 
milk  in  his  second  year.  And  his  cost  of  production 
was  43  cents  less  a  hundred!   Whv? 


Dr.  Hess 


Mr.  Miller's  cows  received  the  same  feed  and  care 
I'Oth  record  years  and  both  years  the  herd  was.  pretty 
much  alike  in  every  way.  There  was  one  and  only  one 
outstanding  difference  in  their  treatment.  He  gave  them 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  the  second  year  instead 
of  the  mineral  mixture  they  had  been  getting. 

Observations  made  by  Mr.  Miller  show  that  only 
one  cow  was  of?  feed  during  the  entire  year  on  Tonic, 
while  he  had  no  less  than  twenty  cases  of  this  kind  the 
\ear  before.  During  the  year  on  Tonic  he  had  only 
one  case  of  retained  placenta,  and  this  a  first-calf  heifer, 
while  there  were  nine  such  cases  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Miller  now  adds  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  to  his  ration  because  he  finds  it  pays  a  good  profit. 
You  can  add  dollars  to  your  monthly  milk  check  by 
following  the  example  of  this  leading  Kansas  dairyman. 
See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write  us.  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Improved  Stock  Tonic 

g    conditioner    and    mineral    supplement 


Reach  for 

ABSORBIXE 

if  horses'  legs  swell 

Don't  lake  chances  on  lay-iip!>.  Rub  pffetv 
live  Abrarbine  on  mugcle*  and  tendons 
eore  from  hravv  pulling.  See  how  it  re- 
duces swell  ing!)  due  toot  rainclVeverlilitters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
ffreal  antiseptic  to  aid  quirk  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  — get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggifts.  W.  F.  Young,  I nc^ 
354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tank  Heater 


f^'jo; 


ki 

■   Over  lA.OrtO  CMM  nr*-  finr<*pfiii- 
H  fully  trpKted  each  year  with  oar 

I' 


FistiiIa*i]S?' 

Over  lA.OrtO  CMM  %t*  nnrrr^n- 
futly  trpKted  each  year  with  oar 

MEDICINE  No.  X(rr,WoTfoVa 


^^rlc*  >a.|0  a  bant*  i»a«ipaM, 


manay  rafunaad  If  Mfalla.    firi.d  lO"  i 


t.i.>n  .  vriy  1 

-    -/  rafunaad  If  Mfalla.   9^uA  lOf-  f«r'mi.r''ef ' 

OUN  aiQ  NCW  vrrciiiNAiiv  adviscii 

Valuslilf  f'lr  It*  inf<irfn«(l"n  tijK.n  snlm«l  t)it^»«e«    Or 
ritr-  u«  for  nnr  kind  of  vetertnarr  advir*. 

FLEMIN8  BIIOS.  O-lSl  StNkTwte.  CMc«« 


'  rraf.^t  iiiii>p.v.nidit  npr  inadi-  In  1.111k  hitlrni. 
Ill-  ii:i  t.-irik  lluriiv  W  to  |i!  Ii»iir-' 'ii  ..iir  vallon 
'•[  k.p-iin-  .N.i  M'»ik«.  ii»tiiH  iir  Miii.Kf.  Ili'ntinii 
'■ii»r(il«T  iiii|i..|\  iimiir  »«|jr;  110  Ih'uI  wiihuiI 
<.  i«r»ti'cfi|.  MiiM's  l<i<l  pax  fnr  liM^ir  n-iiMt.dly 
EMPIBt  NON-FREEZABLE  HOO  WATERER 
ll|•a^^  uuhaiil/.il  inm  7ii  tal  fai'H<ltv  OMhnni.r 
'ii'<  -vx  iiikIit  tniiinh  .UHmiit' i-,i  nnt  to  fn-f/f 
K  .'^  Huinr  Miinii  at  u  -mall  or*!  Kiri«  ivtn 
llh\     falirn    fawtrr 


oil 


:l)i- 


aiiw   tied. 
Vt  tl<t  ma»- 


FARMER    AGENTS 

•  amiil     III     evvrv     l<>-alit\. 

S|i.ii»l      oITir     to     faninTH 

faciin  rwtakh  JV'",'"'  '".  "'""»  II<-«'<t  an.) 
UHtt-rtT  to  t'ros|NM>tlti>  tniv- 
ris.  W'rITA  at  oniv  for  i>ri(»* 
aiiit  •.|«-.ial  otTir  Hiiy  ill- 
to»t    liotu    factor\-. 

EMPIRE  TANK  HEATER  CO.. 

I3«  N.;thSI..  Waihintton.U. 


'ilHlllllllili:;iliiliilllli!|il!lWiitii,il||,iJiii,;i,ii||||iii|;uii|i|||||ii({«|H|iiHl|||||ii 

Head  throuj,^h  this  paper  carefully  ^ou  will  find  advertisements 
covering  almost  every  human  need,  rhcy  arc  filled  with  hints 
for  the  household,  hints  for  health,  hint^  for  clothing.  Also  large 
ntimhers  of  seed,  poultry,  stock  food  and  implement  advertisc- 
nitnts.     When  answering  them,  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


The 

Old  Reliable 


R«l  U  S  P»t.  Off. 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket 

Kyrds  KxpPdiliun  wu.s  fltiwl  (,iit  with 
tlirni,  Kepp.<(  out  the  ...Id  nnd  wind. 
Madp  t(i  (It  .«tmgly  wllhoul  bindiiiK 
wenr...  like  In.ii.  will  not  rip,  ruvpl  or 
lenr.  mid  the  warm  knit-in  w.i..|  neeie 
lining  Kives  ample  protection  on  the 
(Oldest  dnyn.  Three  styles— cuat  with 
or  without  collar,  and  vest. 


•  1  sk  your  dealir 

aSOWlT'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMV AVT 

.  WorcasUr,  MMsachnietU 


'J 


ADVERTISING  reduces  the 
cost  of  products  that  add  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  living. 
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Shelter  to  Save  Feed 

By  A.  A.  BORLAND 

TCIS  is  the  year  when  the  dair,. 
man  should  use  his  head  an 
never  before  to  bring  his  herd 
through  the  winter  on  the  minimum 
roughage  allowance.  The  com  crop 
is  short  and  the  hay  crop  less  than 
in  1929.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
feeding  purposes  there  is  available  a 
larger  crop  of  small  grains  than  last 
year.  There  is  also  an  excess  of  wheat. 
Hence  an  economical  feeding  program 
will  call  for  the  use  of  less  roughage 
and  more  grain  than  usual. 

The  dairyman  who  has  a  silo  will 
get  the  fullest  value  of  the  com  crop 
by  converting  it  into  silage.  The  man 
without  a  silo  will  lose  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  un- 
eaten   cornstalks    unless    he    shreds, 
cuts,  or  grinds  the  com  stover.  More 
straw  than  usual  will  undoubtedly  be 
fed  this  winter.   Other  feeds  that  may 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  part  of  the 
I  hay    are    the    hulls    of    the    corrfmon 
I  grains,  for  instance,  oat  feed  or  buck- 
wheat feed.    Oat  feed  is  made  up  of 
I  reground  oat  hulls  and  some  of  the 
j  oats  shorts  or  middlings.  Its  digestible 
analysis  is  about  the  same  as  timothy 
hay.    Buckwheat  feed  is  maile  up  of 
,  regrround  buckwheat  hulls  with  short? 
and   middlings  and  is  generally  sim- 
ilar to  timothy  hay  in  analysis. 

Proper  Stabling 

There  is  another  phase  of  thi.? 
roughage  deficiency  which  is  not  so 
frequently  thought  of  as  a  feeding 
problem.  This  is  proper  stabling.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  ration  bring.'; 
the  dairyman  no  returns  because  the 
cow  has  to  utilize  the  encrp\'  value 
of  the  feed  to  warm  her  body,  on  ac- 
count of  a  cold  windy  barn  or  an  icy 
water  supply.  A  further  portion  of 
the  feed  may  be  used  up  by  the  cott- 
on account  of  nervou.sness  occasioned 
by  the  discomfort  of  the  stable  in 
which  she  is  housed.  In  fact,  under 
average  conditions  a  thousand-pound 
cow  yielding  20  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  milk  uses  about  one-half  the  heat 
value  of  her  feed  simply  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  body  and  the  work  of 
digesting  her  food. 

Dairy  stables,  therefore,  should  be 
so  constructed  that  a  tempeiature  of 
from  50  to  60  degrees  F.  can  bo  main- 
tained without  fouling  the  atmos- 
phere. This  means  a  tight  stable  wall 
N^ith  an  efficient  ventilating  .^y.-item. 

A  Ventilating  System 

The  double  flue  system  appeai.-^  most 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  small  in- 
take flues  about  four  or  five  by  16 
inches  and  totaling  four  square  feet 
of  cross  .section  flue  surface  for  every 
20  cows  are  built  into  the  side  walls 
of  the  stable,  the  lower  end  nf  each 
flue  opening  to  the  outside  about  four 
feet  below  the  ceiling  of  the  stable 
and  the  upper  end  opening  into  the 
.■^table  near  the  ceiling. 

The  outtake  flues,  each  about  two 
feet  square  and  providing  a  total 
amount  of  cross  section  flue  .surface 
equal  to  the  intakes,  are  built  leaeh- 
ing  from  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  to 
a  point  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
building.  The  flow  of  air  through  the 
flues  is  controlled  by  dampers.  Win- 
dows so  constructed  that  the  upper 
sash  of  each  will  drop  in  at  the  top 
also  assist  in  regulating  the  fie.*h  air 
supply. 

The  problem  of  introducing  sufti- 
cient  light  Is  sometimes  difficult  in  an 
old  bank  barn.  This  may  be  solved 
by  taking  up  the  flooring  of  the  hay- 
mow above  the  stable  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  barn.  Windows  are  then  P"' 
above  the  stone  wall  and  a  sloping 
celling  is  built  reaching  from  the  top 
of  the  windows  to  a  line  on  the  hay- 
mow floor  three  feet  out  from  the 
wall  so  as  to  form  a  chute  through 
which  light  passes  from  the  window  J 
to  the  stable  below.  Four  sqtiarc  fi'C 
of  window  gla.ss  per  cow  is  con-^iilex"'' 
a   minimum  allowance. 

Proper  aUll  dimensions  nml  -t-iWe 
equipment  are  also  Important  fartors 
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I  cott-  comfort.  Sometimes  cows  are 
I  n)«ded  too  close  in  the  stable  and 
Irfhout  adequate  partitions  they  are 
Illy  to  step  on  the  teats  of  adjoin- 
animals  and  thus  cause  serious 
liniuo-  A  stall  width  of  three  feet 
1^  inches  to  four  feet,  depending  on 
Ithe  size  of  the  cows,  will  prove  more 
Ltisfactory  than  narrower  widths.  A 
Itipe  partition  that  comes  well  to  the 
iRarof  the  stall  platform  is  to  be  rec- 
loinmended. 

The  stall  platform  should  be  of  the 
liroper  len&'^b  so  that  the  manure  will 
M  into  the  gutter.  The  platforms  at 
lone  end  of  the  row  may  be  made 
than  at  the  other  and  the  cows 
larranged  according  to  size.  The  stable 
Iplatform  should  be  of  concrete  or  of 
ItoBcrete  cuveied  with  cork  brick  or 
Icreosoted  \Ti/o.i  blocks.  If  concrete  is 
|ys«d.  there  should  be  an  offset  in  the 
llloor  of  one  inch  about  14  inches  from 
Ittf  manfrci  to  serve  as  a  toe  hold 
(for  the  cows  so  that  they  will  not  slip 
limi  injure  their  knees.  The  platform 
Isbould  have  a  slope  of  about  one  inch 
Ibeween  tho  manger  and  gutter. 

So  >Iilk  Will  Be  Clean 

The  new  Pennsylvania  law  calling 

brsauitaiy  inspection  of  dairy  farms 

Inquires  that  "the  cows  shall  be  hous- 

I  and  caieil  for  in  such  a   manner 

lltat  the  milk  will  be  clean."    In  order 

Itimeet  this  requirement  the  gutters 

lould  be  of  concrete.   They  should  be 

IIkp  enough  to  keep  the  manure  from 

\jtig  up  and  wide  enough  to  keep  it 

nm  dropping   on   the   platform   be- 

the  gutter. 

Feed  may  easily  be  wasted  imlesa 

llhe  manger  is   right.    Concrete   is   a 

|teirable   material    for    manger    con- 

iiction,  since  when  the  corners  are 

Immded  it  may  easily  be  kept  clean. 

curb   along    the    stanchion    line 

oiild  be  six  to  eight  inches  high  to 

|prevent  the  cows    from  working   the 

back  under  foot.    The  bottom  of 

manger    should    be    one    to    two 

Khes  highoi-  than  the  platform  where 
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the  cows  stand  and  the  width  pref- 
erably two  feet  six  inches  or  more  so 
as  to  prevent  the  cows  from  nosing 
out  the  feed.  Manger  partitions  are 
desirable  so  that  the  cows  may  not 
rob  each  other.  An  iron  rod  connect- 
ing the  manger  partitions  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  helping  to  keep 
the  feed  from  being  thrown  out  by 
the  cows. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  ties,  each 
having  special  advantages.  Chain 
hung  steel  stanchions  probably  have 
the  fewest  objectional  features.  They 
give  the  cow  a  moderate  amoimt  of 
freedom  and  are  convenient  and  san- 
itary. They  also  have  an  alignment 
device  by  which  they  can  be  set  for- 
ward or  backward  so  as  to  line  the 
cows  up  properly  with  the  manger 
and  gutter. 

Another  type  of  tie  that  is  meeting 
with  considerable  favor  is  the  di.jb'.e 
post  and  slip  chain  tie.  Two  poats  are 
set  up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cow. 
A  chain  tie  is  attached  to  each  of 
these  posts  with  a  ring  that  slips  up 
and  down  the  posts.  When  this  tie 
is  used  it  is  advi.sable  to  put  a  two-by- 
four-inch  bar  across  the  rear  of  the 
stall  platform  so  that  when  the  cow 
is  standing  her  feet  are  back  of  the 
bar  and  the  manure  falls  into  the 
gutter.  She  learns  to  step  forward 
when  she  lies  down  so  that  she  dcps 
not  rest  on  the  bar  and  thus  is  pre- 
vented from  becoming  soiled. 

Water  cups  are  another  item  of 
stable  equipment  that  may  well  have 
consideration  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  energy  value  of  feeds.  It  takes 
food  value  to  warm  cold,  icy  drinking 
water 

Proper  stable  equipment,  therefore, 
has  a  real  place  in  conserving  the 
feed  supply.  Moreover,  a  stable  that 
is  clean,  safe,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient aids  the  dairyman  in  elim- 
inating disease  and  accidents  and  in 
performing  his  daily  tasks  witti  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  ef- 
fort. 


Alight,  tight  and  well-ventilated  barn  promotes  cow  comfort  and  makes 

feed   go   farther. 

Cow^Testing  Ass^n  Reports 


Grove  City 

I  HE  Grove  City  (Mercer  county) 
I*  Cow-Testing  Association  flnished 
jo  thirteenth  year  with  32  whole-year 
I?®''*''''  iuul  one  part-year  member. 
I* total  number  of  cows  in  the  As- 
»tion  'luring  all  or  part  of  the 
fvas  4,-,,'-,. 

T«enty  herds  with  five  or  more 
rj*^  exceidod  an  average  of  300 
F?^  of    butterfat.     Complete    list 


Northern  Berks 

THE  Northern  Berks  County  Cow- 
Testing  Association  flnished  its 
second  year  with  25  whole-year  and 
two  part-year  members.  There  were 
554  cows  in  the  Association  during  all 
or  part  of  the  year.  The  results  for 
the  two  years  are  as  follows: 


Ye.ir    Av.  No.  Cows 
1929  4J5.60 

1»»J  416.90 


Lbs.  Milk    Lbs.  Fat 

8091  283.9 

8128  288.7 


I .   C>'>p('r    

[l^'^-r   ...... 

l"    Kllii;     

;"■    ■■^t.,l;,.ly       ., 

Zl.^'-  Home 
;f  Sat,  ,  ,i,„„ 
'   Pear 


fcl'"^  M    II  luu 

J-  Hul... 

»^Tl.y   .. 
*  «ri(fi„    .,, 

.:  Unii.i„.|i   . 

r  PortP, 

rj  Eva,:,  ■"■ 

i«GrH,e  

rH.Rev 


Lbs.  Lbs. 

Breed  Milk  Fat 

G.J.&G.H.  SM.iti  41S;J 

R.J.  7153  108.9 

R.J.  7IH1  394.1 

,.   R.&G.J.  718.5  388.5 

.   R.&O.H.  11488  381.4 

..   R.&O.J.  71.57  .381.3 

..   R.&G.J.  6813  366.2 

G.G.  7617  3,".2  0 

R.&O.O.&Mix.  7735  3.".1.2 


Twelve  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  cows  or  more  exceeded  in  aver- 
age production  of  300  potmds  of  but- 
terfat. A  complete  list  of  these  herds 
follows: 


G.J.&G.H  S6,"il  ;il9.t 

...   Mixed  9171  34G.8 

.   R.&G.n.  9.'>:S  3410 

R.O.  Cfi32  3.33.4 

R.J.  6.3S4  331. S 

R.&G.J.&MiXPcl  ti.-.7.'-.  328.1 

Mixed  8491  .323.2 

R.&G.J.  6202  324.4 

..   G.J.&G.H.  7477  316  0 

R.JI.  91,30  310.8 

R.&G.J.  :0.G.  5940  309.4 

yiiolds,  W.  S.  Hagar. 

Tester.  County  Agent. 


Owner 
W,  J,  &  O,  G.  George 

R.iy   PoLonp    

S^iiinipl   A.    Berber    . , . 

Geor^p  Humm   

Ruil    Koliler    

Hiuvcv    Merkel    

David    Moll    

I'liiil  WVssiicr    

Elinor    Stump    

J>iliti    K;ilhiu'h    

Cliireucp    Dietrich    . . , 
Earl    Bend    

Samuel  Ematat, 
Tester. 


Brood 
...  R.H. 
...  R.(;. 
R.&r,  n. 
R&G.H. 

n.&G  It, 

...  R.H, 
R.&G,H, 
R&G  H. 
R.&G.H. 
R.&G.Il. 
R&G  H. 
R.&G.H. 


Lbs, 

Milk 

11231 
7321 
96.53 

10IS2 
9997 

10.371 
Jt210 
9750 
8743 
9172 
9201 
8836 


Lbs, 
Fat 
371.2 
349.4 
3:»9.0 
33.58 
332.3 
323.4 
321.8 
320.5 
311.9 
313.6 
311  5 
301.8 


C.  S.  Adams. 
County  Agent. 
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Remade 


Ventilate  or  Equip 

ANY  "^ 

FARM  BUILDING 


UNTIL  YOU 


sg2™^^ 


I^3tiyHD»e 


Before  you 

REMODEL.  Build.  Ven- 
tilate, or  Equip  any  farm  building." 

fill  out  coupon  tJelow.  tell  us  just  wh.it  you 
are  planning  to  do  and  we  wiU  send  you  boolcs 
and  literature  whicti  will  show  you  how  to  do 
the  job  right — how  to  do  it  economically  and 
ia  a  way  that  will  tie  most  proutablc  lor  you. 


-^, 


I 


'''I%1^^-' 


james'way 


Complete 

Eqaipment 

For  All  Farm 

Buildings 


Our  many  years  of  experience  in  planning  and  designing 
farm  buildings  enable  us  to  show  you  how  you  can  cut  costs 
on  material  and  construction  —  show  you  how  every  door, 
window  and  general  arrangement  should  be  to  maVce  your  build- 
ing most  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ideal  health 
condition  for  your  farm  animals. 

Send  for  our  free  boolcs  today — team  how  we  have  helped  thousands  of 
farmers,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  to  remodel  their  farm  buildings 
so  that  the  EXTRA  profit  from  their  stock  soon  paid  for  the  small  cost  of 
mailing  their  buildings  up-to-date. 

These  free  books  also  show  you  how  Jamesway 
labor  saving  equipment  for  tlie  dairy  barn,  hog 
house  and  poultry  house  will  save  you  hours  of 
labor  every  day.  Jamesway  Equipment  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  I. ittcr  Carriers 
for  the  Dairy  bam.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Incubators. 
Brooders  and  HfttingSystemsfor  Poultry  Houses. 
Jamesway  Equipment  is  the  best  and  therefore 
the  cheapest  that  you  can  buy. 


Mi^  CMi|>M_t«_Offle«_N«<ir««t_  !>■_  (M\ 

^JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  I>«pt.  e9S8  ~* 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.      Elmira,  N.  Y.     Minneapolis,  MIna. 
Jaoesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

J  Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.     I  am  interested  in 
I  n  Building     Q  KcmoJeling     Q  Equipping     D  \enlilating 
Mail  coupon  today  to  our  office  near-  I  □  Cow  Barn  D  Horse  Bam  D  Tile  Silo 

est  you.  W  c  will  gladly  help  you  with  .  □  l|„g  House  O  Poultry  House  O  Building  Tile 

any  building  or  equipment  prolv  '  I  would  also  like   nformation  on      D  New  Heating  System 
lem.    jJooks  and  lneriituie  t  |or  I'nulfy  House  D  New  I'ointc  I  .\rch  Poulirv  (louse 

free — no  obligation.      |  g  l>airy  Barn  Equipment         n  Poullrv  Flock  Equipment 


Name. 


.  «tste. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ir/v|.CBl«  4  I'urobreil  regi«trroil  <;iipniiiey 
rurOBIC  iielfcrn.  Tiibernilin  niiil  HIikhI  Tiwt- 
ed  Kiirin  11  mile"  fnuii  AiK>lln  iiii'l  14  iiiil>«  from 
ImliHnn  on  imiirnveil  Stnti-  lligli»ii> .  I'rit  eil 
F.O.li.    farm.  W.   L,   GEORGE.       Apollo,   Pa. 

Beg,  Ouemi«y  Bull.  .'!'•..  yrn  old.  <;..nil.>.  uMiik, 
i.i:ip  ltr,-»Mli-r.  siretl  l.i>  (ir:ui<|H,iii  t»f  .\(.  I'I'ih  I'ltra. 
ciiil  "f  griinildniiglitrf  "f  King  (^f  llie  Mi>\ .  <'Immi|i, 
AIho  xuiiiig  ImiI1>.  one  t<i  l>«el\e  iiio^.  nM.  from 
B<'<  rodlted  lieril  Jacob  Shank.       Hanover,  Pa, 

—REGISTERED   GUERNSEY    BULLS— 

10    til    l:!    incmlhs    ulil,     .\i  . nilhi-il    If.r.l 
S,    W.    Towii!n>nd.  Coiliranville,    Pi, 

—REGISTERED      GUERNSEY      HEIFERS— 

.M-">  liiuriisev    Hull    reiuly    fur   .serviir.    iMilUiit 
iiriidlnp.    lliTil    111  I  reilitid    and    liloml    testi'il 
R.    W,    Hartenbach,  Monaca.    Pa, 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  tho  bpiit  blood  llnea. 
Hcni  T.  U.  .^nredlleil  .\nimaln  of  both  «px  and 
all  ugr^.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    WfUington,  Ohio 

Regiiterod  Brown  Swiss  Bulls,  tlinc  iiiKiilli'i  oM. 
Hinl  r.ll  li"»te<l.  Write  MHir  neeiN  Id  ii'>i>iiiili|e 
iirlie.!.  F.   8,   Golden.       Penn  Run,    Pa, 


SWINE 


OlMtAT   Whil»    Pivs '■    "eeks    old.    $4.(10. 

vnesier  nniie  rigs       ^  y,.,,.,,^   „,,,    ff,ao. 


Kiir  l.reeiliiii:  *i;.(io  em  li. 
C.    LEWIS  TAYLOR. 


.Mixed  bred  i>1b«.  ».'t.75, 
Wyalusmg,   Pa. 


SHEEP 


REG.    SHROPSHIRE   and   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS 

<;..ii.l      inili\iil'l.-ll«.      Tlliv      will     |i|e;|.,i      von,      Won 

ti.itti  rliiiiniiliiii>lil|iH  on  .-iliroiislilres  iil    tline  »tale 
falrit  thN  full,  Kyllmede    Farm,    Beaver.    Pa. 


SHRCSHIRE    and    OXFORD    RAMS, 

I'rii  ("<    VI  IV    rr:i»!iiiijitile,    .*<iiti!«f:ii  tioii    cii.it jintei'il. 
PIONEER   STOCK   FARM,  Aftosta.   Ohio 


A  t>'\v 

ell. .ill- 
AiMn- 


Southdown   Rams  For  Sale 

:  W.  U.  NOBLE.  Baaon,  Summit  Co..  Ohic 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS.  .\  B'hxI  'J-vr.  ol.l.  mNo  :i 
VI  iir  III!  "ill  v'l'iiMi  Iliioi  Imiiha  riiiiiiillnn  bnil. 
'C.    E.    MAHAN,  CottUnd,    Ohio 


HORSES 


PERCHERON    STALLIONS  for    snle.    4->r     nnd 

2  vr.     «"■>•<.    !».>."ii>.iH>    tii.li  iir    would    ixilimiso 

for    yoiiiii:     io:iie«    or    p""!  i.iws. 
WM.    A.     REID,        Oxford,        Chester    Co.,    Pa. 


[P. 


iT.F.ASE  mtntion  ^<>nn>]rl»nla~ Farmir  whonl 
writint  to  our  Bdv«rl(a«rA,  Thrywant  f o  know  | 
■nd  wo  want  lh«m  to  know  that  yt>u  r»«d  It  all.  ; 


BIO  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  <iirin|c  irilts. 
lniHrs  naily  (or  >er\  li  e.  iiiiiniiiH  il.  I'rii  •••I  ren- 
winilile.        R.     B,     Heller,     R.  7,     Bhitfton,     Ind. 

185  BIG  TYPE.  iMHiigreed  Cheiter  White*  from 
liiK  lireede-iN  and  big  litters.  iTieed  rlRht  and 
slii|i|iid  on  a|i|ToTal.        C.  E.  Cassol,    Hershay,  Pa, 

BIO    TYPE    CHESTER    WHITES      "Jrnml    ,  hiim- 

I.i.pti    i.|i..»I.    l!,.:ir«.    ii|ieii    Kills    iiii'l    |iii:i. 

G.    B.    Ginter   A   Soni. R.  9,  Carlisle^   Pa. 

Fecdinc  Pif».    15  to  ."iO  lbs.  *4.."(l  to  $8.00  accord- 
Tniek    delivery    on    large    lots.    .Mo«tlr 


intc    sue 
I'.nnii.l  t 


'hina*. 


Stanley   Short,   Cheiwold.    Del, 


SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  iii  .<l.-.  iNi  ,  fi,  h. 
Two    trli'il    xeiirlini;    *,ovs,    drvil.    ni    .<r,(i  ih)    cm.  h. 
(ine   venrllni:  Imnr   iit    .<."m  IMI.    .\\\   .\iih   h.hhI   iiiiiI 
-.lillilHil    <M.,|i.     iluiiniiiTi.  il    to    ]i|..n«i  . 
A.     J.     Starkey,  R.  2,  Steubenville,     Ohio 

PIONEER   HERD— POLAND-CHINAS  of    n|i|irov- 

III    111 I    linoi.     Ser\lii-    |...Mr«.     Iin.l    «o««.    fall 

|iii;«  Voii  will  wjitit  a  look  in  iit  Ilil«  '•plemllii 
liinl.  S:ili«tiei|  |iiiriliii-ori  in  man\  •iiiio.«.  I'rt,  ihI 
reiiKonalile.  .V.liliix     C.  S.  Eppley,     Zan?sville,  0. 

Poland  China  Pigs l^'.^J'",^;,"'-  ''"^  !'"••■  """•■' 


WALTER    KUGLrR. 


I. Ml    iiiih. 

F.iirfleld.    Pa, 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-ChiB.i«.  I'iill  pic^  r.aily. 
Few  lireil  fill-  liioiiil  ,.iiw«  iinil  Imar*  iiiiilv  for 
.<ir\i..'    A.   M.   Kennel,     R.  2.     Honey  Brook,   Pa. 

O.  I.  C.'s.  Cll.l.e  S.-|it.  Mk«  ■*ll>  .11.  ll.  P.-.licree 
f iir!ii.*l(eil  r:tir-  tni.l  Tri..-  ti.4  :ikiii.  S;iii-t"in'- 
l...ri    cmii mil .  .1.        C.    B.    Bell.    Millersbnrg.    Ohio 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ,:1!?^%"| 

n-.iiilh    r.ir -:il.v    Dilts  &  {rcrm.in.    Ro'oviUc,    Ohio 


CATTLE 


BUCK    Ic    DOE    RUN    VALLKY    FA  R.MS 
tl.<r.|.ir,!  rntile     Toland  ("liina  lloe»     Il.imnafcira 
ff.iei.      Iiraft    tl..r»es.            THE    SAINT    AMOUR 
COWr  '.NY. Mortonvillo     Prnna. 

Angus  Cattle  "";;;r,.;""'" 

Writ..    BAY.\UI)    iiRO?  W.ivnesbU'B.     Pa. 

REGISTERED    MILKING    SHORTHORN    BULL 
CALVES.    ::    nionili.    ;..   ,,i,i'    Miir    nl.l     i,..,>i|   .iiie.*. 
at    liiriioi--'    tiii.  ,'H       lii.)i:ire 
Stni'geon  *  MrKolvey,        R,  5.       Kittanning,   P*. 
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from  your 


COWS 

A  ration  vhh  Dried  Molaanes 
Bi-ct  Pulp  in  it  is  a^  beneficial 
a8  a  <lay  on  Sprin;:  I'a^ture''.  Mt 
invrt'MM4's  milk  pmtluv- 
litui  uinl  adds  ta  yuur 
ditity  profltH.  Dried  Mo- 
la-M'H  I{«-«-t  I'lilp  is  the  great 
\  i-^rtahle  milk  proilueing  feed 
— all  the  Kiigurlx-et  after  extrae- 
tiun  of  the  su^ur  —  then  dried 
and  parked  in  Barks  for  con- 
venient handling — yon  f;et  the 
nourishing,  health  buildini; 
part  that  tones  np  the  omv'h 
system. 

Feed  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp 

Cut  down  on  some  of  the  heu\  y 
heating  grains  in  your  ration 
and  Hiib-titule  I)ri<-d  Molu<ses 
liet't  I'liip.  hiHl'tniUliy./uilm 
atublv,  laxtitirv.  It  pre- 
vents the  bud  efTeots  of  liea\> 
feeding  as  it  lightens  the  ration, 
aids  digestion  —  no  fe<-il  is 
waited. 

Widely  Used 
.Mf  ><it  dairymen  knowthe  maltii- 
less  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  I'ulp.  It  is  widely  uoed— 
now  itisavailahleatloH  priees. 
^  But  remember    tne  de- 

^^        ntand  by  dairymen  who 

fknow  its  value  it  large >.o 
•ee  your  dealer  and 
ordfr  fai*ly  to  a\oid 


WHtf  for  trvf  bottklfl 
"^RroHtablf  l-'ft-aina" 

THE    LARHOWK 
MILLING   CO. 

Dept.  P.  F.  3 

DtTROIT         .  MICIIIi;a.\ 


9BXDS  AND   HVKSEBIBS 


PEACH  ANT>   vrri.i;  lUEt."!  o.   .\.\i»  vvT- 

\ellow  iiijil  1J1<kh1  IImI  I>«licina<i.  Or«ji<-.  iin  «.  3r. 
Plums,  |»'ai>".  rlnirli'v.  nuts.  t><>rrl' -■.  iwiina. 
rtriuitiiiiilal^.  Prw  ihIhIob  'j'ii,ii..««,...  .\iir»rr\ 
«'omi«aii.v.    Hnx    riTi.    nivtlnml.    T.>nn. 

ron  .'^Al.i;.  (I..1.1-.  Tinii.tli)  mi.l  all  Kidil 
anil    lira—    S...K.     |.    .1.    Civi  r    S. .  .1    f..        \|t. 

•  iill'lUl.      UlUM 


•*V.V:n  COItN.    -Ltn.nm.r.  .Sur.-Crop.   ;.i«i  llimh.N 
4t>li'it(Ml    tor*.    Ham|>1».    I>|pa'.niiivi>w.    s.,.|.hiiri- 

vlllo.     I'd 


LASSEBS 


EXTENSION  LADDERS  10  t..  Oo  f.,.,i.  |>»»crl|>- 
t|»e  I'lr.ulkr*,  prrpaia  frelcbt  priien.  prompt 
•eiMce     yn   Patfnn.    Jrwcit.   Ohio. 


AOBVTS 


rilAlil.TuN  Nim.SKI(II  S.  n<Hb"-t(r.  X.  y.  <•«. 
lalili-il..  <l  lh06,  waiiti  nlUlilc  lu.ii  t..  ultn 
..rd»'r>--  tl  T-  winter  for  Its  "lirst  prliPwIiminK" 
<hnihli<  rj ,  li).dKlni;,  hunhcn,  tr<»  s.  frn.  i-ycMi- 
rpplar.hi.  Ill  run-anti'c.  I'n.'  ..mili.  r.-irt"  or 
liill    tiiii. .     I'uv   »i><kl}. 


\1K\  Ti»  si:i.I,  our  blfli-ri'i'I-  Itanl.  u  iir..l  fti.|.l 
~i'i  d  illi..  >  T.i  plaiitiTa.  <iiKi>l  |><.iiri..h  «ith  tiiif 
[rii-oiii.'.     ]  ■  )..  fi.-iii  •■     nnn»-< » .  .'^i'  r- t.tt     c, 

rrniiKlii        ^l  , 


The  National  Corn-Huskin);  Contest  will  be  reported  "ear  by  ear" 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  radio  hook-up  illustrated  in  the 
above  map.  The  report  will  be  made  during  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  11:30  a.  m.  to  Vl-.m  p.  ni.  eentrni  standard  time,  Friday,  Nov.  14. 

Farm  Conditions 


Centre  Co.,  Central  Fa. 

Oit.  21 ;  Ontro  rouiu\  juiiip(>U  from 
.'^unwii'^r  ho;it  lii.«t  week,  when  the  ther- 
mometer reached  10<)  degrees  on  several 
days.  t..  blizzard  weather,  with  snow 
9(iuall.s  and  icy  wind.'',  radiator?  and  mitside 
Water  .--'pigot.s  freezing  and  .«ome  folks  be- 
iiif,'  raught  .iway  from  home  with  .mimnier 
"undie.'!"  on.    It  was  .s<in)p  rxperien<e. 

Most  of  the  farmers  are  done  ."owinK 
wheat,  but  a  few  are  still  waiting  for 
rain.  Corn  hu.«kiiig  mo.stly  done.  Wheat 
SOr.  ryo  70<'.  rorn  ,S1.  oat.«  40r.  btn  kwheat 
90r.  A. 

Blair  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Oct.  27:  The  past  week  h.i.'?  been  rold 
and  very  .••tormy  with  .anow  lIurrieR  Most 
corn  husked,  a  fhort  rrop  in  general.  Still 
•some  seeding  to  <l.).  The  water  situation 
IS  serious  all  over  the  county.  Farmer.<5 
are  hauling  water  f»r  their  .-"tork  and 
t.iwns   !ir<>   wltho\it   n    •■■iiffirient    supplv. 

H.   C.   Hetri'.k. 

XiAwrence   Co.,   Western   Pa. 

Oft.  1'2:  Several  frost.--  and  one  freeze. 
Out.side  work  mo.stly  done  except  com 
huskinfc'.  Potatoes  developed  beyond  all 
expect.-itions.  Some  few  orchards  devel- 
oped .'ipple<  for  cider.  whi<h  will  keep  up 
the  supply  of  vinegar.  Wh.at  looking  fine. 
Nuts  a  s<.arcity  exceptin;.'  black  walnut.a. 
Milk  supply  keeping  up  well,  plenty  of 
fall  past\ire.  Hay  .iiid  wruin  priced  low. 
Butter    ."iOc.    eggs     l.V.    live    poultry    20c. 

M.    L.    V. 

FraBkUu_  Co.,   Sonthcin   Fa. 

Oct.  2'i:  Kail  .mowing  of  small  grain 
ilonp.  It  is  rather  slow  coming  up.  Chick- 
en thieve.a  ;,re  reported  in  some  pla<es. 
Hens  molting.  Eggs  .scarce.  34c,  wheat 
i«lc.  Old  diaries  reviewed  and  compared 
with  the  present  year.  None  found  to 
equal  since  Ig.'Vt.  it  is  «.id,  when  the  poor- 
est corn  crop  on  record  grew  and  the  fol- 
lowing  year,   1855.    the   large.st. 

John  B.  Shank. 
Mercer   Co.,   W.   W.   Pa. 

Oct.  21:  na.<!  been  a  w..iid>>rful  fall  for 
farmer«  to  get  crops  harvested.  This  aec- 
tion  was  hard  hit  by  drouth.  Many  acre- 
of  buckwheat  were  not  cut,  too  short  to 
cut  with  reaper.  Corn  not  nearly  bo  good 
as  in  other  years.  Fodder  is  fair,  but 
corn  did  not  matur.-.  .so  ;.  lot  of  soft  corn 
will  be  fed.  Potatoe.s  nearly  all  dug.  Not 
•I  fair  crop.  Selling  at  J1.25.  MlUc  $2.45 
per  cwt.,  eggs  36c.  M.  E.   M, 

MaraliaU  Co..  Horthem  W.  Va. 

Oct  27:  Weather  still  very  dry  and 
'     '""r"  Top   poorest    -ii.ie  1901.    .Stock 


cheap  and  plenty  for  sale.  Busine.ss  con- 
(lition.s  improving:  indu.strie.s  in  Ohio  Val- 
ley running  h»  per  cent  normal.  Many 
hunters  and  game  scarce.  Roads  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Health  good.  Much  road 
work  going  on.  Milk  retailing  at  He.  but- 
ter 55^1 60c.  eggs  50c,  hay  $28«30.  Com- 
mon labor  on  roads,  etc..  513.1.5  f,.r  nine 
hours'.  C.  B.  Allman. 

Radio  Program 

Definite  lound-up  of  facts  uii  1930  crop 
production  a.s  determined  by  the  crop  re- 
porting board  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  brought  to  the  radio 
audience  by  a  member  of  tlie  board  on 
Wednesday.  November  12.  during  the  Na- 
tional Farm  and   Home  Hour. 

The  weekly  report  on  progress  in  ilroiitli 
relief  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Warburtoii.  .se<:retary 
of  th^  Federal  Drouth  Committee,  will  be 
ilelivered  on  Monday,  November  in.  and 
W.  R.  Beattie's  (Jaideii  Calendar  will  be 
sent  on  that  date  instead  cif  Tuesday.  No 
vember  11. 

The   complete   program   for   the  week: 

Nov.  10.— Progress  in  Diouth  P.elief.-- 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warliurton,  sccretarv  of  the 
Federal    Drouth  Committee. 

The  Garden  Calendar.— W.  R,  Beattie. 
agriculturist. 

Nov.  11.— Special  Armi.stice  Day  Program. 

Nov.  12.— November  Crop  Report.— Fed- 
eral Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Nov.    13.— The      Household      Calendar. 
Rowena    .Schmidt    Carpenter,    Home    econ- 
omist. 

November  Hog  Markets— C.  A.  Bur- 
meister.    economist. 

Profits  from  Fall  Pigs  -E.  Z.  Russell,  in 
charge  of  swine  investigations. 

Nov.  n._The  Farm  Business  Library.— 
M.  S.  Ei.senhower.  director  uf  Information. 
I'.  S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board.— Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman.  Fed- 
•>ral   Farm   Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  se- 
lected. 


Ball  Ooet  to  Eacland 

For  the  flr.st  time  in  the  history  of  pure- 
bred cattle  raising  in  England,  a  register- 
ed, pure-bred  dairy  type  bull  is  being  Im- 
ported Into  Great  Britain  from  the  Unite<l 
States.  The  animal  is  Foremost's  Valor, 
bred  by  J.  C.  Penney,  noted  chain  storo 
operator  and  breeder  of  Gtiernsey  dalrv 
'attle.  and  is  being  shipped  from  Emma- 
(iino  Farm,  operated  by  Mr  Penney  .it 
Hopewell    Junction.    .N.    V. 


There's 


Grooming 


m 


\\4.ll\     ;^^ 
f 

7 
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THE  proverbial  "pock  of  diit 
h.ilr    and    dust  ....  even   or.  tj 
you'd  consider  clean  .  .  i  .  is  a  j 
ni'  nt  to  quality  and  quantity  0:  „ 
production   a.s  well   oj>  to  cov.  tJ 
.tnd     appearance.     Hlnman    J.'.cil 
<irooniing — the    greatest    adv.  r<«l 
dairy    practice    in    recent   year?—/ 
money-maker  for  farmeis  wi£.^.ii 
inil)rove  their  dairies  and  mak>:  r._ 
;ind   bettor  milk.    Handy,  pon.ib'l 
powoi-ful  suction  gets  .ill  the  dir.f 
"bags"  it  safely,  keeping  it  out  of] 
.lir  and   out  of  the  milk  and  ut* 
Improves     appearance     of    oo'tr-. 
liorscs,  clean.-?  car  upholstery  ar.a L 
many  household  uses.  Write  toiiiyi 
free-   demon.stration.    lUustrateJ  J«| 
on   reiiuost. 

HINMAll  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  J,j 
Depi.  P  Oneili, 


HINMAF 

GROOMER 


TOBACCO 


I.K.VK     •|"OBACI'0.--rh<?»iiis.     ."■    i-'r 
IK.    -'.."HI.    Best    Smoking.    HI.    m*>    s^i., 
•  Iiianiiilced.     Pn.v     roslmnii.        I'lilt"! 
ItKnIncll,    Kentucky. 

Tun.vrco    f<>k    chri.stm.v.'^.    Mil! 

"(eiM  L<'nt"   sinokiiic.  ■•  l'"iiiiili.  f\.f*i    ' '■ 
4.    *I  !>.'>    |ioft|MM.  llelliHiiil    Kuril- 

<  liiilliiiiti,     Vlr|;iiil». 

iV.W  TOBACCO;  Chewlnc.  .•.  »•«..  *! --iJ 
%i.2i.  .•<rii.>kinc.  5  lb*.,  itl.iNl:  I".  $1  ■  K1 
Ksniiir-,    M*)rRelcl,    Ky. 

ttKUH*;i.A  rnUUHT  LEir  .SMOKIN' 
CO.  Smiiiai-tloii  «uaniBte*<l.  I'u-tpiiil 
fl.iS     n-      W.    ^IlitanM.   yuitiiKii.    '*• 


!-«  riit:\vi\>;  nr  smokim;  twist  >1' 

|..ii.|.    r..r.|    T..b«..<>  «■..,.    I'-.V    l"l"' 

MAT  AMD  GSAZH  WAITTSS 


WA.NTK.n.      Il«v.    Grain.    Potul-^" ".   Ai-il 
t'lilT".     Unions.     CnrloaiN.     I'n.v     hlgl" «' 
prl.  .<      r..r    -Hie:    Alfalfa    Hav.    Km   en, 
-iiniilil''    |iri<<,-^.    The   Hamiltun   <  •■      >• 
IM. 


AVOTXOMEEX    SCHOOL 

III:    AV     \J  ITIONEEU       Tmi"    ».•■•    ' 
S.I1.1    f..r    liirr»>    llluntrat«l    .mul'-irn' 
t.>   r...iv.-    Ifome    Stu.ly    Cmt"'    ir. •     ^■' 
,\ii.  II..II    Seh.ir.l.    Box    I'.K..    Pfiitur     I  ■  »"1 


Al  Acres— Slim  Is  Very  Literal 

r 


The  l'>30  Potato  Crop 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
No  butcliei  could  find  enough  porter- 
house in  ii  carcass  to  please  all  who 
preferred  porterhou.se  to  round  .steak. 
Mclnto.sh  apples  sold  at  high  prices. 
Ben  Davis  -.vere  hard  to  sell  at  all. 

With  [Mitatoes  we  have  almost  seen 
a  revolution  in  consumers'  demands. 
■j-jje  old  .\nierican  Giant  that  New 
Jersey  u>ed  to  grow  by  the  thousa.^d.s 
of  carloads  was  driven  out  because 
fitv  consumers  demanded  better  qual- 
ity. In  the  West  the  Early  Ohio  w^ 
displaced  for  early  crop  by  the  smooth- 
er and  white  skinned  Cobbler.  Maine 
ships  its  high-priced  carloads  all  over 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
Idaho  ships  its  fancy  Russet  Burbank 
bakers  in  boxes  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  Last  year  Idaho  shipped  over 
1,000,000  bushels  in  15  and  25-pound 
sacks. 

Hardly  Held  Their  Own 

Between  the  pressure  of  the  Green 
Mountains  on  the  East  and  of  the 
fancy  western  potatoes  on  the  West 
the  potato  growers  of  the  states  that 
grow  the  White  and  Russet  Rurals 
have  hardly  held  their  own.  This  year 
3  very  large  part  of  the  potatoes 
grown  in  the  states  of  the  drouth 
section  are  either  of  small  size  or 
X  have  second  growth.  That  will  give  a 
further  advantage  to  the  carloads 
trom  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  city 
I  consumei  will  reverse  this  tendency, 
now  that  depression  is  here.  The  fact 
that  cat  load  shipments  of  potatoes 
are  ronsi  ierably  heavier  to  date  than 
for  the  same  time  last  year  looks  like 
?n  indication  that  the  city  consumer 
is  turnin?  back  to  potatoes  again  in 
place  ot  iViore  expensive  foods. 
\J\antuge  to  Truckers 

Two.  .lu.st  as  important,  and  much 
liore  certain,  the  potato  growers  of 
Ohio,  -.'ithern  Michigan.  Pennsyl- 
vania in  i  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
Irukins;  region  that  sells  direct  to 
the  city  r  village  is  going  to  have  an 
advaniauo  this  year.  Formerly,  the 
price  in  Ohio  cities  was  set  by  the 
price  in  the  nearest  carlot  shipping 
section.  Michigan  or  western  New 
York  This  year  the  carlot  shipping 
sections  from  Steuben  county.  New 
York,  through  to  the  Red  River  are 
much  shorter  of  potatoes  than  a  year 
ago.  particularly  in  Michigan. 

."ooner  or  later  and  long  before 
next  Jiint'.  stocks  in  the  carlot  ship- 
ping .sectiuns  of  the  Rural  states  are 
going  to  run  low,  long  before  the 
Gr-en  .Mountain  states  in  the  East  or 
the  v.e<t-in  states  get  short.  I  look 
'"r  the  Ntatea  all  the  way  from  Penn- 
«ylvani!i  through  to  Iowa  to  buy  many 
'hfius,-..n  Is  of  carloads  more  than  ever 
Woie. 

Ulll  Need  Them  .\ll 

The  two  big  surplus  sections  will 
*fll  thoir  crop  to  the  limit.  Maine 
*"ill  make  little  or  no  potatoes  into 
«arch.  The  Far  West  will  use  none 
'w  -stock  feeding.  A  lot  of  low-grade 
pntitoe^  will  be  shipped.  But  the 
shortas:e  is  so  great  that  even  then 
**  may  run  short  before  next  spring. 
'  "r  later  the  grower  who  has 
' '■  cs   to  sell    in    his   local   market 

n  this  pi  eat  trucking  territory  will 
'*il  them  at  a  price  based  on  the  cost 
''f  hriniring  carloads  all  the  way  from 
|;"iei  Maine  or  Idaho.  Already  the 
\^  S  ^i.iiiy  niarket  report  shows  that 
'^ncinnati  and  Atlanta  are  each  re- 
^'iving  potatoes  from  Maine  in  one 
we.ti,,;i  and  from  both  Colorado  and 
'oaho  in  the  other. 
^^■»ik  in  1926  I  saw  a  car  of  poU- 

"**  til, It  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Joriht'in  Alberta  to  Binghamton, 
• '20  niilcs  Canada's  crop  is  not  very 
''■i^y  1  lit  we  may  yet  see  the  1926 
■•'"■"n    MToi-d   of    10,679   carloads    of 

"Pf'ri.-^  bioken.  in  spite  of  the  tarlflf 
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fonts  per  bushel. 


^  Three  -Last  of  all,  will  times  get 
^"er'?  We  have  now  had  twelve 
""nths  ,,f  depression.  It  is  yet  eight 
Months  before  the  last  carloads  of 
«« 19:50  crop  will  roll  to  market.  My 
Wrsonai  ijclief  is  that  some  recovery 
*  «iie  long  before  that,  and  if  that 
^^■^  t  rue  it  will  help  the  sale  of  po- 


Science  Says,  Semi-Solid 

for  Pigs  and  Chickens 


EVERYBODY  knows  by  now  that  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  added  to  the  feed  of  pigs  and 
chickens  produces  most  amazing  results. 

Not  as  a  substitute  for  any  other  food,  but  as 
an  addition  to  every  other  food. 

Today  the  feeders  of  both  herds  and  flocks  no 
longer  question  the  amazing  results  that  come 
from  adding  Semi-Solid  to  every  kind  of  feed. 
All  they  are  interested  in  now  is  to  find  how 
great  the  percentage  is  of  those  amazing  results. 

They  know  already  that  adding  Semi-Solid  to 
every  kind  of  feed  increases  the  value  of  that 
feed  so  much  that  they  still  would  be  making 
bigger  money  if  Semi-Solid  sold  at  five  times 
the  price. 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  very  interesting: 

First,  science  has  discovered  that  pigs  and  chickens 
have  taste,  the  same  as  humans.  The  value  of  taste, 
as  we  know,  is  to  increase  appetite  and  aid  digestion. 


Now  science  has  discovered  that  the  thing 
that  has  the  greatest  taste-appeal  to  pigs  and 
chickens  and  that  has  the  greatest  digestive 
value  on  other  foods  is  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk. 
And  this  taste-appeal  and  digestive  value  have 
changed  the  entire  business  of  animal  feeding 
throughout  America. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  spread  ver>' 
rapidly.  In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year 
the  Consolidated  Products  Company  was  called 
upon  to  produce  the  greatest  volume  of  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  of  its  entire  history. 

And  this  in  the  face  of  low-priced  pork  and 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  conditions  generally  that 
are  none  too  good. 

Which  simply  means  that  the  feeders  and  farm- 
ers have  discovered  for  themselves  that  they 
cannot  afford  at  any  time  nor  at  any  price  to 
feed    for    market    without    adding    Semi-Solid. 
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T.VXCUKI)  WHITK  LKUHOKN  nr.-«lln)j  C.  k 
i-rcU.  IVnimj  Iviinis  ulttH-  ct-rtltlml  Him  k  Uniii!> 
r<'.»nl4  L1XI  l>!t;  i-KRii.  IIhIo  t  liii  k.^  I'-x.klil. 
Niirlh    rniillrv    Kiiriii,    .M»-.MIi.t.T>m«-.     I'm. 
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MoXK.VM.\KI.\<;      .XCIIKS     :i!      rattlo,      4 
^,    |M>itl1r\,    iiiM"  liiiit-r.'k .     vi»hlrli'!«    to    tiimrntr 
liii'  .     Kraiii.     <-ti-.,    nil     liirlii(li><l    for    i-iirl.i 
III    l-'^K    tliiiii    in-oiri-il    vitliir    hiilliltii|i»:     I'D 
■-<  (T.iii  iHiiil.   1' I-   |">ml.  «■«!.  .'i.OOO  I  or<l>  oixxl. 
(aNi    ft.    iimiI'it:    <IIv    imirki-lH    a\Hlliibl<>     On 
4s   Slro'il^   mtiiloi;   i-<    |ilitiir<-    !<hoHliii;   tn-ini 
I    Ill-Ill-.    Kooil    K'  riniiii    hoiiKP,    Onnily    HO  ivw 
n.    i-i>iio-iii  tirt-riMi'iit    Itiirn    mill    othi-r    biillil- 
.    Voiii-   <  iiiii|ilfti-   for  fIJ.Oiio.    itTiim  iirranK 
M'litr  I->ilai    lor  fron  iiitaioR.   .**lroiit    ,\t:<-iii  i , 
:  I'.K,     I  !iiiil     I'itli-    Itlilc..     I'liiliiili-liililH.    I'll 


SI  .\  .MSI. .MS    fiH  NTV,     r.VI.IKOII.M.V      Whin- 

fiiriiii*r-»  HPf  iiroviM-roii-*.  Oopji  i^rowlnie  .vi-iir 
roiinil  l.ioiil  iTiti  I'll  low.  Writ**  fpi-i-  IhmiIcIi*!. 
Ii«'|i|.    .'.    SljoiNlioi-i    Coiinly     |i(-M'lo|Mni-iit     IIohfiI 

U'olllll.V     riiaiiil-iT     (■oIlulHTK-l,     .Mo<ll'«lll,     I'allf. 


rK»mmn,rMMiA 


.\. 


:iiMi 


KMt.M      lo     SKrri.K     KSr.VTK.     IIT     

,%Hril->  to  ri'iiii  I!  It.  Million.  frontinK  lilshwii.v 
t.i  l„  Mm  iii|iiinl/i'<l  lo'M  .ii'iir.  Oiil.i  ■',  inili-  lo 
(iiniTfti-  iiitfloMi.v.  .'iJ  .Vi  II"  firllli-  tilliici-  Spliii- 
illil  lii  iiori  <  I  nrk  »iili'i'i-il  iiii-iiilow,  liKlilnic. 
liHtlilnic.  «iMiill  ilioii  uoiilil  iiiiiki'  llion-  liiki-. 
i;Mf Ill-Ill  -il  l"i(|i|liif.-<.  1  loom  lioiiM-.  70  ft. 
(■|ii|itMiiirilril.  n'iii--nt  iiii-riii.-nt  linrn.  tini-  run- 
iiliiB  .■^piiiiir  \Miii  r.  I  oioi-iili-nl  iMil  toillilinir-:  nil 
cimmI  ri-|talr  Ni-ar  vllltici-.  .■««h»oI-;  nnil  i  Iniri  hi--*. 
».i,.-:."iO   iiiki-i   ilii- 


York.  K-nnl  ii-riK-i.  Ilm  iiiiil  utrnw  Imlinleil. 
C.  !■:.  M"iil.  |-.oii.l.-il  .«!|roiit  .\i,'iiil.  llHnovi-r 
lioml.    Spiim:    '.i-m-.    I'm, 


111  ^    .\  4."  .Vritr.  IMIM  illri-.t  from  iiwm-r,  mm-. 
liMiiiln-.    HaiMii-l    !•.    Sn.\ili-r.    Itiltii"!,    Tii^ 


POtn<TmT  8VPPI.IES 


It.XI.I.S  I'll!  l.ri!\  T.VI'oti  oiiiili  iiiniiili'li'.  with 
liiiimi'ioil  iiittoo  Ink  for  iiinrkliiff  .loO  fonli  ninl 
iliolii-  of  iMo  InliinN,  t«o  |iroii-riln.  hIbioi  hiiiI 
tKIO.IN)  iv.nlir*  lii-iirnni  I-  I'ollr.v.  nil  for  ».l  .Ml 
riixliiiiiil.  Clri'iiliirs  fn-i'  Hull  ft  llnll  Mfr->  , 
lliilblll.       Illlii.iN 


KNOUSH  WHITE  LEOUOKNS,  — Piilleis  aoJ 
("orJiircl.1      Elm-r     Win*  K-r.     Newville.     I'a. 

BABT    CHICgS  ~ 

In  I  voir  W.VXT  lo  miki-  iiion-  inom-y  from  jour 
full  unit  winter  brolli-rx?  Thin  Iniy  rlili  k«  ihHt 
Kill  llM'  wi'U  anil  grow  rii|iiilly.  .M-in-  l>rol|i<r 
irrowt-rH  arc  tnrninic  to  lliitiluinl  Karm-*  rlili-kn 
<-Hrh  M'HT  Ih*i  an>e  thfv  iin-  aM-oin-il  of  uniform 
quality  ihirk«  that  will  llvi-  |iraitl<iill>  lixi  - 
ai.il  will  niaki'  a  2  lb.  brolli-r  in  ilBht  m-ik- 
Tliry  know  IliihliartI  Karni»'  i  tili  k-i  urr  iil«a.i» 
ili'IH-nilabli'.  Evi-ry  chii  k  wi-  .o-ll  ii  |ir<Hlurei| 
from  our  own  strain  of  Iti-il.-i.  bri-il  for  H  ji-ar-* 
for  vlRor  anil  rnpiil  (trowth.  Ui-  have  N.ilOll  Im-i-il- 
Intc  binN  hi-ri-  on  onr  own  farmi*  anil  i-vi-ri  binl 
\t  bliHol-tealHil  by  tin-  8tali>  I  nlvi-rnlt.t .  ShlpiH^I 
itoO.iMNi  I  hl<-k-«  In^t  !««-a-«on,  all  frnin  mir  own 
i-Bffi.  We  giiariiiiti-e  full  satUfai  tioii  on  i.ii-r.\ 
onli-r.  Yon  laiinot  go  wTong  with  lliibbanl 
Karins     rhliks.     <li-t     our    •alHIoKui-.  Ilnblmr.l 

KariiiH,     I'.iix     14.1,     \Vnl|Kilo.     Ni-w     llamiiiliin- 

CllU'K  rUlt'KS  OIT  fi'-j  fKXTS  If  onb-ri-il  iion 
for  Kprlng  uhliiim-nt.  lii-nt  Kgg  Strain  Whiti- 
I.i-gliorns.  Ui'iordu  to  'AM  rggn  tJuaraiili-i'il  to 
livo  anil  outlay  iirillnnry  i-hiik-*.  'rhoiisaiiil-i  of 
piill<-t!«.  hinn,  '(111  ki-ri-ls  iit  bargain  prii-v*.  I*>lg 
latalog  anil  »iM'<-ial  prli  o  ti«t  fni-  i;i-.irgi'  ». 
Kirri!".    i»0    I'nlon,    Orniiil    Itaplili,    Mb-h. 

M.VUTINS  CHICKS  Xd.NI-:  ItKTTKH.  Ilnrri-il. 
YVhiti-.  Ibiff  Ito.  k-.  r.i-iN.  Wlilti-  \V.\anilotli«, 
llh'.  Itrahma-'.  liia)il-<.  l.li  .  White  I.igliorn».  Si  . 
Iliavv  mixiil.  !'■  I.lirlil  niixi-.l.  7i-.  HKl''  IN-- 
livi-rv  |ii>Kt|iaiil  .Martin  «  llairhi-ry.  Mt.  Viitory. 
Ohio'  

TtTBKEYS 

M.VSSIVK.   .STATK   SllnW  CH.VMino.V    IHliiNZK 

Tiirk.M".    liainbuv   tail»,    :!S  yi-nr-<   bri-i-illiig,    C.it 
nlog    J.   V.   Clipp  A   Son.    II.- CaiiiplH-INbiirK.    Iinl. 


WHITE     HOI.I..\M»    Tl  ItKEVH. 

brri'ili-r-*.    I'rl' !-■*    ri-ji-*oiuilili'.    .vli.* 
Xi«:ok.    Ohio.  


Two    hiiniln-il 

Iboiiir    I'rl.  I. 


■ABN   EQUZPinUtT 


CltlMl!  S  sr.VNCHIoNS  an-  giiaiantrml  t* 
jib-a-ip  I  hi-  imri'haM'r.  Thi-y  arc  i<hlpi«'il  miIijpi  t 
to  trisl  In  the  buyer's  atable.  rhi',\  are  right 
\\>n  utirl  pariilioni.  rIjiIN  itiiil  »lnnchlon» 
Water  NiwU  l.lttir  ami  f't•^^^  Carrli-r*.  ami 
otiii-r  barn  i-i|iilpnu-nt.  Si-nil  for  t¥Hikb-t.  Winlhrop 
W     Dimliar.   Eaxt  Sirrrt.   Korn-ilviilc.   Conn. 


HONBT 


KIIEE  TIII.M,  on  c-hhI  n-finnri'.  10  lb..  «.» 
Irnili-<l  CloM-r  lloni-y  If  pb-a»r<l.  rrinlt  S'iOO. 
II     It.    Vlory,    I*i>i|niii.    I'n. 


HAT    AMD    0»AXH 


tiKK.M.V.N  rol.ICi:  l-l  r.S  llln..  .Mulaluxlan 
iiHkiril.4  anil  piilb-Ii.  .s<  ilii-rt  llM...  Kliuilx-lli- 
town.     I'll. 

(;i«l|i  ii.VTS  anil  Wlli:.\T  .><rn.\W.  b>  .arl.Miil. 
,\-«k  for  prill-.  Itanifor-il  .\Iillinir  C.i.,  .\||il«a\. 
I'a. 


.VI.K.VI.K.V    II.W. 

Winjr,    It.    ;!,    .M. 


Car    lots    for    -.ali-.     t  li«« 

lianl-  HJ.urj:      llliio. 


MISCEXiIJk.irEOU8 


win  l-.l.v.ME  THE  I'.l  1.1.  »li.-n  y.iiir  .-iw  ibx-. 
not  bi-iHij  ?  I  SI*  Cow  Cnoii  I  hour  iM-fore  sir\l.». 
ICi-.Hiilis    or    jiMir    inofii-.i    baik :    S5    i-i>nt.ii    for   oni* 

row,     $i.W     for     flu-     iilWK.      imstliaill.     WiMMlitork 

I'ariii.    l!oiit«i  2.    Itoi    Ti9C.    lU-nion.    Wa.stiington. 

ROLL  Uoon.VO.  3  ply.  $1.33  iwr  roll  rn>i>al<l. 
iHpnil    for    circular.    Winikrr   llroa..    .Mllli".    Ma-ts 


KOINT.MV  PENS  with  14  karat  soli.l  gobl 
laiints.   olio  ilolbir   i-ai  li     II.    k-'-it.    l.ilM-rty.    .NY. 

WAirtEJ 

C\SH  I'Mlt  I'lM!  III.H  sol. IK  SII.NKIt  MIlJ.S. 
tatikarils.  porriiiB'-r*  ami  lra>*,  a|s,i  \iiiiit  an^ 
llni-  .Vntiiinii  fiirniliiri-.  Slump  i-olii-i-iions.  nlil 
iirints.  bM-omotUr  piitiiri--*.  I'i.  tuprs  of  .\iiii>r 
ban  ships,  llri-  s.  iij...  otijv  iIim*i-  iiiaili-  for 
frniiiinir  wiinti-tl.  Colli-' I. -r.  .V.'  I'.i-ji.oii  St  .  lion- 
Ion.     Mass. 

ol.li  .MONEY  W.XNTEO  Will  i«iv  rifi\  |>..l 
lar-  tor  niiki-l  of  lin;;  «lth  I.iln-rtv  li.-ail  mo 
IlMlTiloi.  Wi-  pa\  1  ash  pri-mliiios  for  *»il  ran- 
i.iiiis,  Siiiil  If  f,.r  I.argi-  Ciiin  Kolib-r,  >Ia^  mi-iin 
mill  li  proiit  III  ^on.  Nnmlsinatir  Cn  .  l>,-iit.  7l.'tl. 
E..rt     Wortli.     Ti'\ 

1  r.lY  riCillSKS  l.v  Corri.-r  .I  |m  «  .f  lo.-o- 
inotivi-s.  trains,  ships.  Iiiinlini;.  ti»lMiiir.  I'ili 
slows  rnslijints,  Iniliaii  lichls,  bnlTal'i  hunts 
aii'l  Bnim-  binis  ami  anv  ■  nrlons  ph'>li<:;ia|ihs  or 
|»i«t     ■  arils.     .\      Slainforl'i.     Wlnthi-op      Mass, 


S0O8 


M'VMS  Ml  Ml)  n-lli-vi-s  O.-bs  of  Itminiiig  Ells 
S.ir.  opiii  MaiiBi-  mill  Elias.  I.arB.-  -i/.i-  *1.IHI 
M.  1  .  1  bai  k  if  it  fails  .\ilaiiis  Siipplv  Co.  -JOI. 
I!.nn«i-y.     111. 

i;i:i!M  AN  POLICE  PI  PS.  P.ln.-  Ai  ilnliislan 
11..  kirils  anil  pulU-ls.  Si-lbirt  Ilron.,  V.llzabitli 
town.     I'a. 


SDUCATtONAXi 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY.  MEN— WOMEN  IH 
ri.-!.  ipiallfr  for  Covi-nimi-nt  J.ih.s.  flS.^llS.IO 
month.  Htpaily  i-nipbo  nu-ni .  |»fliil  vacations  rom 
iMon  nluratlon  siiffb-b  nl  Thoiisniiils  Nim>.|i<iI 
K-arly.  Wrilc  titnirnt  Institute.  3iKI.  St  Louis 
Mo.    To  Day. 


;t 
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Crack  Cows  in  U.  S.  Gov't  herd 
jumped  in  milk  yield  after 


I 


Evoii  tli<^  Best  lli*«^<l  C'l^w^ii 

IVoimI  iiioih^  1  list  II  IivinmI  FimmI 

Mo«lic4iie  ami  iiiiiiorsilj$  prevf^iil 

Feeil-\vai!»io,  iiiipiMivo  iH^j<iNiiiiuM^ 

J>r.  |{.  I".  \\  oodw.inl.  roiiiicily  \  «'ti'iiii;ii>-  |>r;i<t  ilioiicr  of 
the  r.  S.  IJiiii'.ni  of  Aiiim.il  lii(|ii>t  ly:  .iiid  for  ihr  ilairy 
Ji.i-.|  .it    111,-   r.  S.   KxiKTiiiifiitjil   Kiirm.   BrlUviili-.  .Mtl. 

r)im<l:int  frcd  .  .  .  .-Hid  |)ni|MT  U-vtl  ...  is  Kiit  |»;irt  ..f  tlir  l>;iltk'  »»f  <|jiiry- 
irif?  for  profit.  Tin-  iiiaintciiMiicr  of  .-i  lic.-illliy  vi^.w  siilli<-iriil  to  ciiaMc  rvt-ry  row 
to  coiisiimc,  (li^rst  and  ASSIMILATK  tin-  Mi.i\iimmi  of  r.nijili.iiic  iimi  coiuvii- 
trntos  .  .  .  wifliout  waste,  is  tlir  \ital  profit  faclm-. 

Ill   «'v.T\-   licnl    i)ut<iili;illy   -rciit    iiiilki-rs         n-;-!!!.!!-    Kow-K.in-  <-oii(lit  ioiiiiiji   to  ••Irv.itc 


are  fir.ifliiiy  tlu-ir  ko»'|)  from  tlu*  few  r«'al 
prodiicfrs  thai   arc  roltii>l   ciioiii'li  to  «iiirv 


nl)-iioriMal  rows  to  full  ii<»riii,il  yii'Id. 
Al  ( ';ii\inn  I  iiiic  I  lie  niilk-|)rodii<iii;;  pro*- 


on    a-.iiii-l    lilt'    Inrilic    >traiii    of    modern        «■->  an.jtli,- myrnt  «-.ill  (or  llir  iioiiii-Iim.'iit 


foniny  f(»r  yn'afi'r  ,\  i<-ld>. 

Kow-Karo  w.irds  olf  d.iirv  lo>«.c 


m- 


of  llir  ;iro\viiin-  nni»orn  r.ilf  di\rit   *<»  mii<-|i 
\it:ility    from    tin-    niotlM-r    that     hrr    own 


rir.iM's  rhiiry  proliN  .  .  .  I.y  providing  tli«'  liodily  function^  jirc  r.dii<-,-d   in  .•llirimry. 

«o\v   uuiK-i-    with    an    in.-\|M-n>i\  «•   .-nid    >.ifc  Onl-idr   aid    i>   i-N|M-<i;illy    i-r<|iiirrd    at    thi> 

drn--;ind-niincral   con. lit  ion. -r   t.t   -I  inml.-il,-  <iii  ic.d     p.-ii.Kl.      Kou-K.in-    siippli<-<     flii- 

Ih.'  di;:.-vti. HI  .111.1  .i^-imilation.    Withth.-M-  ji<iit«ly-iirrd.'<|   -iippoil    in   >limnlatin;;   th.- 

k.-y     fiiii<-ti..iis    inituiniin-    n.ilnrally.    tin-  a|.|..-l  it.- ;in.l  .li.U  m..>l  if  f.-.|  n-Midiirly  w  it  li 

maximnni    normal   yi.l.l    i>    ma.|.>   p..»IliU':  lln- rat  i,.n  for  a  f.w  \\,-i-ks  l».-f<.ir  jnni  afl,  r 

di-^.-a-.-    .ind    di-..u(l.-is   .in-    r.-iliu-.-d    Ity    in-  <-.-df-lMi-tli. 


Sol.l  l»y  f.-.-d.  .Iiiiy.  h.iidwiiir  ami  i;«-n.i;il 
slor.->.  s|.-,>.i  ,-,|id  (!,",(•  si/«.<.  M;iil,d  post- 
paid if  \oiir  dfjil.r  i-.  n.it   supplied. 

Dairy  A^xoriiilioii  To..  Iiir. 
I.\  iitli>ii\  illf.  V  rnnoiil 


(•n'asin;^  the  hodily  linijlh  uml  rr>i»l;in.»'. 

Kou -K.irc  is  .1  -.(i.-iitiiic  pripiii-;il  ion  of 
Iron.  III.-  ;:i.-;it  lil. md  Ionic.  coniliiiM.I  uilh 
pott-Ill  dinns.  root-.  h.rUs  an. I  ph.irma- 
«<'iiti«-.il  minerals.  Do-jiyes  for  n-ynlar  ron- 
dilionin^  n»c  are  small  .in. I  very  ine.\pensiv»; 
l)ee;iu-e  K.tw-Kare  i-«  ••one.-iil  rati.l  ;in<l 
\vitli.)iit  "liMri""  lo  ni.ik.-  Idilk.  \i)[w  milk 
cheek    e;iii     In-     iiiere;i»<.|     >nipii-iii-l_\-     liy 


KOWKARE 


Th0^  #*or##'#'f#/f##r#>#/  . . . 


[ 


U'f(rft/#ff/— D.t  not  m.d^.-  the  mistake  .>f  elioo-imr  j,  ,.,,|,. 
dilion.r  or  •"lonie"'  f.ir  liiilk  «.r  l.»\\  pri.-e.  This  <-oneenlr;if«-.| 
pr.).liiel  of  .^tiilili-he.l  repiitaf i.,n  will  pn»vidt:  jr|-,.j,|,.,.  ,,„.die- 
nial  action  at  lower  «-.i-t  .nid  -mv.-  iiii,c  and  di-appuinliucnl. 


] 


says  Dn  W^oodward 


/\t  the  (Jovernnient  Dairy  K\- 
perinieiital  l*'armal  l*ells\ille.  .M<:.. 
where  snp.'r\i>-i.»n    is  except ioti.ill; 
i'lose   and    e;ieh    <-.>u's    rations  .i'- 
nii.xed   according    to   a    spe<'ial   r.'i- 
miila.  it  was  found  that  som.-  iii.i  - 
vi.lnals    were    nn.'il>le    lo    maiiil.i' 
their   ii.itiiral    level    of   proilii.l  i"' . 
part ien I.I riy    in     wiiit.-r    and    .ji  . 
sprliii;.   S.)im'l  hin;j;  l)e>ides  fee.l  >-  ■ 
II. '.-de.!  an.!  this  set'iiied  to  !».•  "i  ;  - 
pli.'il  wh.-ii  they  were  tn-ale.!  "I 
a  preseriptioii  ^^ivin;;  them  sp. .  . 
appi'ti/.ers.   toni<-s,   laxatives  ;ii 
minerals  that    ni;iy   h;ive  lu-eii  ■    ■ 
liei.-nt   ill  tli.-ir  feed. 

The  ell'.-elN  of  this  treat nieiil  \'-' 
the  si  imiil.il  iny:  of  the  e.>\v  t.i  .'.I  ■ 
l.irj<.'r  amount  of  fee.l,  inerea>.'  I' 
fl.>\\     of    di;;eslive    juices    an. I    t' 

driiikiii;;  «)f  iiion-  wat.'r.    This  < 

.inl\    mean  one  thinj^  .  .  .  iiien :  • 
of  milk  yield  to  tin-  normal  ni.i^  - 
mum,  with   tin-  oir-e.)ii.lilioii  <«'    ■ 
returned    into    Ih.-    prt»fital»le  <  I,  • 
w  li.'re  they  lMloil;;ed. 


\.  M.  I' 


SgwijfV>r  FREE  Cote  Boo. 

Dairy  Awoeiution  Cd. 
D*pt,a4.  LyBdonrfllt,  Vt. 

1*l«Aaie«rad  ine  v«j>jr  W-pJtU^^lhwtri.U' 
iKJok  on  f«w  Mliiientii  for  g»y  |{ui«l  h 
in  treating  <!»?!<»« ^«>s  mid  tl»9orrler.i. 
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As  a  profit  maker,  iscieni 


tific  nutritional  balance 


is  just   as   important 


as  the  best  ingredients 


that    alM'ays    g^o    into 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


That's  why  it  pays  to  feed 
Park  &  Pollard  dairy  and 
poultry  feeds. 


rompffte  Ust  of  Park  Or  Potfard  Feedn 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bast  Dry  Mash  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing 
IVcd  •  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick 
Starter  — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  2^  •  Milk-Maid  24^0  .  BetRMilk 
20%  Herd  Hehh  U^'  ■  Milkade  Calf  Meal  -Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock 
Fred  Bison  Stork  Feed  GoTu-It  Pig  and  Hop  Ration  Pigeon 
Feed    P  &  P  Horse  Feed    Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

By  ALVA  AGEE 


WHEN  some  of  our  high  au- 
thorities in  finance  turn  to 
discussion  of  agricultural 
problems  they  do  not  impress  us  be- 
cause they  reveal  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  understand.  Then  comes  some 
one  who  does  give  us  something  to 
think  about.  Such  a  one  recently 
raised  the  question  whether  our  big 
wheat  and  cotton  "farmers"  can 
rightly  be  classified  as  farmers  for 
whom  relief  should  be  expected.  He 
says  they  "live  solely  or  mainly  by 
producing  something  which  they  must 
sell  in  markets  over  which  neither 
they  nor  this  country  as  a  whole  can 
exercise  much  influence  save  at  rare 
intervals.  And  in  their  case  the  only 
relief  which  can  be  effective  is  for 
their  fellow  citizens  to  support  them 
by  shouldering  the  loss  when  the 
world's  markets  go  against  them." 

The  conclusion  of  this  writer  I  grive 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  He 
says:  "The  solution  seems  equally 
clear  and  that  is  more  farmers  and 
fewer  mere  wheat  and  cotton  raisers. 
More  farmers  who  feed  themselves 
and  their  families  with  their  own 
products.  More  farmers  who  look  on 
farming  as  a  way  of  life  rather  than 
as  a  business  or  an  industry."  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  man  is  half 
right,  and  that  is  nearer  right  than 
many  of  our  critics.  I  dare  to  say 
that  he  would  be  regarded  as  ninety- 
five  per  cent  right  by  the  large  or- 
ganization known  as  Owners  of  Home- 
ly Farms. 

Consumer  Credit 

Our  former  President  has  urged 
people  who  could  afford  to  buy  to  do 
so  freely  so  that  demand  would  be 
created  for  more  goods  and  unemploy- 
ment would  cease  cutting  down  the 
nation's  buying  power  so  badly.  The 
head  of  a  great  chain  store  system 
has  suggested  to  President  Hoover 
that  if  every  family  would  buy  one 
hundred  dollars  of  goods  on  an  ex- 
tended payment  plan  surplus  manu- 
factures would  be  exhausted  and  in- 
dustry would  go  ahead.  Many  cities 
are  trying  campaigns  of  "Buy  Now" 
to  get  business  back  to  the  humming 
stage. 

We  had  an  orgy  of  buying  on  the 
extended  payment  plan,  and  are  suf- 
fering the  results.  I  have  been  told 
that  a  big  drink  of  whiskey  in  the 
"morning  after"  often  serves  to  put  a 
man  on  his  feet.  Maybe  so,  but  it 
seems  to  me  strictly  bad  business  for 
any  individual  to  go  into  debt  in  an 
effort  to  make  business  good. 

Elderly  Folks  at  Play 

America's  western  coast  presents 
one  unusual  social  feature.  Scores  of 
thousands  of  people  have  left  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  states  and  made 
Southern  California  their  home.  The 
warmth  and  sunshine  attracted  them 
when  some  ill-health  "or  advancing 
years  brought  dread  of  cold  and  the 
changeable  weather  of  the  East  for 
some  member  of  the  family. 

Thousands  lacked  inclination  to  go 
into  any  business  and  many  lacked 
physical  ability  to  do  much  hard 
work.  They  bought  or  rented  homes 
In  the  cities  and  towns  near  the  coa.st, 
and  very  easily  they  come  to  the  lack 
of  recreation.  The  man  who  knows 
how  to  depend  on  his  own  resources 
gets  along  quite  well,  but  probably  a 
majority  of  folks  do  not  know.  All 
this  brought  about  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  thousands  who  want 
plain,  every-day  play.  They  have  done 
their  work  el.sewhere     little  or  much 

and  now  want  a  substitute. 

A   More  Capable   Element 

"In  the  picture,"  as  the  .social  stu- 
dent expre.s.ses  it.  is  a  great  ho.st  of 
very  wealthy  people  who  have  built 
their  homes  at  attractive  points  along 
the  coast,  and  know  how  to  use  their 
large  incomes  in  entertaining  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  of  them. 
The^  there  are  people  of  considerable 


capital  who  have  put  their  money! 
into  groves  and  orchards,  for  good  orl 
ill,  and  are  busy  enough  trying  tJ 
realize  some  part  of  what  the  sellerJ 
pictured  to  them. 

A  still  larger  number  bought  so-l 
called  "ranches"  of  one  to  ten  acreal 
and  undertook  the  production  of  poulJ 
try,  fruit,  etc..  and  they  find  plemjl 
to  do.  Some  make  a  living  or  more] 
and  some  come  short  of  it.  The  ricli 
can  have  their  yachts,  polo,  goif  an3 
all  manner  of  diversions,  the  peoplJ 
on  the  ranches  work,  and  there  rel 
main  the  still  larger  number  whj 
could  miss  three  days  out  of  the  week 
without  subtracting  at  all  from  theiij 
accomplishment. 

Revenue   Producers 

Every  city  and   town  i.s  interested 
In  all  these  people.    They  bring  soma 
capital    to    invest,    spend   income  fuj 
necessities  and  luxuries,  and  help  paJ 
taxes.    Daily  they  make  their  contrij 
bution,  and  they  attract  others  fron 
back    home.     Another   big  .source 
revenue  is  the  money  of  tourists  whJ 
may  stay  a  week,  a  month  or  all  wml 
ter.     There   is   competition  for  thesi 
folks.    Personally  I  think  that  thoa 
who    come   get    their   money's  word 
excepting  always  those  who  come  fo| 
a  permanent  home  and  fail  to  wait  1 
few  years   for  sea.soning  before  ba.v| 
ing  property.    The  effort  to  attract  1 
simply  good  business. 

A  Minor  Feature 

E.speciall^'    interesting    is   the  pril 
vision   made  by  cities  and  towns  fol 
the  amusement  of  residents  and  touif 
ists  of  limited  income.    In  one  conie| 
of  a  city  park  is  a  club-house  that 
headquarters    for    a    club    of   sever 
hundred  members,  and  around  it  an 
concrete  courts  for  horse-.shoe  pitch 
ers,    many   shuffle-boards,   tables  fol 
chess,     checkers,     cards     and    othej 
games,  and  out   in  the  sunshine  aD| 
shade,    day  after   day,   a  great  con 
pany  comes  for  its  recreation. 

At  another  point  In  the  park  arj 
seven  roque  courts,  costing  hundrei 
of  dollars  each,  croquet  courts,  chesi 
checkers  and  dominoes,  and  seats  fo| 
those  wanting  to  watch  games. 
another  point  in  the  park  is  a  cit] 
golf  course.  All  this  is  supplementej 
by  facilities  provided  solely  at  clu 
expenses. 

I  reckon  that  nine  men  out  of  ta 
who  .spend  their  later  years  on  thel| 
own  farms  get  more  solid  .«atisfactn) 
out  of  life,  but  a  lot  of  these  wande^ 
ers  manage  to  have  a  pretty  go 
time.  What  do  their  wives  do?  01| 
they  haven't  retired. 


On  the  Cover 

THE  grand  champion  b\ill.s  of  ta 
five  breeds  exhibited  at  the  19^ 
National  Dairy  Exposition  are  show 
on  our  cover  this  week.    At  the  to 
is  March  Molly's  3rd  Mastor.  Bro» 
Swiss,  .shown  by  J.  P.  Allyu   Deiavaj 
Wis.    The  Jersey  below  him  is  Fej 
ruary  Fern's  Noble,  shown  by  Twj 
Oaks    Farm.    Morristown,   N.  J    TM 
Holstein   is   Sir   Fobes   Ormsby  Hej 
gerveld,    owned    by    Elmwoi"!   Farr 
Deerfleld,    HI.    This   is   the  fifth  tirr 
he  has  been  made  grand  (hampion 
the  event.    The  Ayrshire.  !'>«■«''  '*J 
is   Wllloxton    Satisfaction,   owned 
Alta  Crest  Farm,  Spencer.  Mass^ 
lower  right  is  Fern  brook  King  He^ 
drirk,    Guernsey,    shown    tiy  Geo. 
White,   Coxsackie,   N.   Y 


Who  Can  Beat  It? 

I  HAVE  read  In  your  paper  abol 
big  eggs.  I  don't  have  the  big  fM 
but  I  have  a  Blue  Hubhanl  ."qi'll 
that  weighs  20 '2  pounds.  1  wo"'*"  "1 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  can  ? 
one  better  for  this  dry  sea.son. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Verner. 

Washington  county.  Pa 
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Farm   Practice 

By  \V.  D.  ZINX 

WEBSTER  defines  a  fanatic  as 
"a  person  affected  by  ex- 
res.sive  enthusiasm,  particu- 
larly on  religious  subjects:  one  who 
indulges  wild  and  extravagant  no- 
tions: a  visionary  zealot." 

Bv  some  Martto  Luther  was  called 
a  fanatic,  a  religious  zealot:  but  did 
this  in  any  way  lessen  his  ability  for 
doing  good?  On  the  contrary  these 
very  epithets  against  him  gave  him 
a  inore  e.xtensive  reputation  and  aid- 
ed him  in  the  performance  of  the 
great  work  he  started  out  to  do.  He 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail,  but 
during  his  stay  there  he  translated 
tbe  Bible. 

While  John  Wesley  may  never  have 
been  called  a  fanatic,  history  tells 
tbat  some  said  he  was  over  zealous 
in  the  cause  he  represented,  but  who 
«t11  attt-mpt  to  say  that  his'  over- 
lealousness  was  not  the  means  of 
bringing  about  great  good  to  the 
world?  It  may  tr\ily  be  said  his  zeal 
rounded  the  great  Methodist  church. 

Columbus  was  ridiculed  and  no 
doubt  was  called  a  fanatic  when  he 
iniiisted  that  there  was  a  western 
hemisphere.  He  too  was  put  In  jail 
and  maltreated.  He  was  a  great  lead- 
er, but  most  of  his  followers  were 
blind. 

All  down  through  the  ages  we  have 
had  over-zealous  men  and  women 
who  have  been  called  fanatics  but 
who  became  public  benefactors  on  ac- 
count of  singleness  of  purpose.  I  am 
now  reminded  of  one  who  thirty  years 
ago  was  nicknamed  fanatiC  and  about 
whom  many  mean  things  were  said 
because  of  his  attitude  on  the  temper- 
ance question.  Many  of  my  older 
readers  cf)uld  guess  to  whom  I  refer. 
He  was  all  the  more  despised  '-y  the  1 
liquor  piople  because  of  his  ^.reat 
ability  as  an  orator.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Thomas  Carskadon.  familiarly 
knott-n  as  Uncle  Tom,  of  Mineral  coun- 
ty W  Va  Since  prohibition  has  been 
establishdl  in  our  country  I  have  ; 
peatly  regretted  that  Uncle  Tom 
oould  no'  have  lived  to  see  the  fnjit- 
•ge  of  hi."  labor.  I  have  heard  Uncle 
Tom  called  an  old  fanatical  crank, 
but  who  will  dare  say  that  he  was 
rot  one  <>i  our  great  benefactors? 

HUble  Msaare 

ACOl;iiESPONDENT  asks  how 
many  cons  of  stable  manure  will 
^  requin  d  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  po- 
t»to  ground  properly.  The  answer  to 
tiis  question  depends  largely  on  the 
present  u.ndition  of  the  soil.  Tien  tons 
«ould  be  ample  for  some  soils,  while 
'»'«nty  tuns  would  be  none  too  much 
for  much  of  our  land.  Since  there  is 
little  danger  of  putting  too  much  on 
l^'ould  -uggest  that  our  correspond- 
ent appi>  twenty  tons:  but  he  will 
"Mke  a  mistake  if  he  stops  with  the 
"Wure  Both  the  manure  and  the 
wDare  likely  to  be  short  of  phosphor- 
*  and  the  potatoes  need  this  ele- 
"xnt.  ..\  half  ton  of  superphosphate 
P«f  acre  .vill  be  none  too  much  to  In- 
^''f*  a  j:....d  crop  of  potatoes. 

\^'heat  for  Com 

A  SUUSCRIBER  wrlUs:  "Will  it 
**  pa>    me  to  exchange  wheat  for 

"«n.  bushel  for  bushel,  to  feed  cowa?  ' 
ywainly  not.  A  ton  erf  wheat  con- 
'^Ds  40o  pounds  more  mitrienis  than 
•ton  of  ,  ,,rn.  Besides  the  kind  of  nu- 
^nts  found  in  the  wheat  is  better 
J^Pleii  for  the  production  of  milk 
'^  those  found  in  com.  In  other 
*'"d.«  thp  wheat  contains  a  large 
j*t'eni;,-e  of  protein,  while  com  con- 
*"'  les.v  and  it  takes  protein  to  pro- 
*J«  milk. 

Many  taimers  exchange  wheat  for 
'^n.  Which  is  another  misUke.  If 
^bran  .osts  more  than  $26  per  ton 
'■''3  the  wheat  is  not  over  $1  per 
^hel  b.  tter  feed  the  wheat  Wheat 
^*s  an  ideal  ration  for  calves,  cows 
•"I  she.  p,  vN'e  often  say  there  is 
'thing  Letter  to  feed  fattening  cat- 
I  *  thar.   coin,   but   if   com  is   fed   It 


*l«ht 


f«r 


oU 


I'ty   to  exchange  some   wheat 
'  1  cotton.seed  meal. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

GUILTY! 


Jd  Uu^  MAYTAG 

free  you  from  this  thi^ 
of  time  and  happiness 


I  HOUSANDS  of  farm  women  everywhere  have 
routed  that  thief  of  time  and  happiness — the  old- 
fashioned  washboard.  They  have  found  that  there 
is  no  economy  in  rubbing  or  boihng  the  life  out  of 
clothes.  The  Maytag  washes  everything  clean  with- 
out hand-rubbing,  without  boiling. 

The  gentle  Maytag  method  makes  the  clothes  last 
longer  and  saves  your  health  and  strength.  It  costs 
less  to  own  a  Maytag  because  it  is  easier  on  the 
clothes  and  because  of  its  lifetime  construction.  It 
washes  faster  and  cleaner  because  of  its  one-piece,  cast- 
alimiintim  tub  and  its  new-type  roller  water  remover. 
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Fr  hornet  uilh  rie^tttmj 
iht  Maytat  uashtr  uavaii- 
c'.t   -with    tUiirie 


The  Power  Meat 
Orinder  Attachment 


Tbe  Pumi  Chum 
Attachaacat 


The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

This  time-tested  engine  known  to 
farm  homes  over  sixteen  years, 
brings  Maytag  convenience  to 
homes  without  electric  current 
A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it.  By 
removing  only  four  bolts,  it  is 
interchangeaUe  with  the  electric 
motor. 

A  Free  Trial  Washing 

Phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial 
home  washing  with  the  Maytag.  It 
it  doesn't  sell  itself,  don't  keep  it.  Di- 
vided  payments   you'll    never    miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Fomded  1893    ::     NENiTTON,  IOWA 

Panunamt    PhiUdalphU    ractory    Bimncii. 

Maytax    Bide..  861-3   Horth  Broad   St., 

FhUadalpUa,    Pa. 


The  Maytag 
Ironer 


An  answer  to  thousands  of  Maytag  owners  who 
have  said:  "Give  us  an  electric  ironer  as  good  •« 
the  Maytag  washer."  Irons  everythinc  l>eautifully 
in  much  less  time  and  without  the  tedious  cfTort  of 
hand  -.roning.  r-:i-M) 


JuMntinum  Q^a/her 


i    f     L     I 


^  N      T       KEEP      IT. 


T    U    N    f 


ON    MAyTAO 

RADIO 
PROG«f*MS 


Over  ^4.B.C.  CeaM  to  Co*«  Nrtworh 
Moodat  F*rning>  9i00  E.S.T..  ftOO 
C.S.T..  7:0O  Ml.  T.,  6:00  P.T.— WJ2. 
Nrw  Yorfc:  KDKA,  Pitnburtthi  KVU'. 
ChicapK  KSTP,  St.  Paul:  WSM.  Naah- 
vilW;  WREN,  Kanaa*  On:  KOA 
IVnvrr-.  KSt.  Salt  Lake  Cr.  WKY. 
OkUhoma  Cirri  KPRC.  HnuMom 
WFAA.  r^lkw  KECA.  lo«  Aniirlr* 
KC'W  PortJand  and  A>Mx>w<nl 
.Italian*. 


PR( 
ha 


ROTECT     »i..l 


bptiitlfy  ymir  homf  ind 
McUl 
jr.tir  rfHTflriC  trmthtrf  wlM  h#  OT#f  fof  coi^.l 
">«i|i»r  Dnxrf.  fln-prnol.  llshtiilnit-pimrf. 
« tnd-proor.  thfy  tut  ■•  long  ■«  ihe  bulldlncp. 
t'mt  jn.i  murh  l^f  b«cau«e  w<>  .-oriirol  f>T«rt 
IMnit  frirn  the  raw  mttrrlal  in  thf  flnl^hrij 
not  ind  Mil  4lrtet  t*  y«u  4t  fiettry  prtaM. 

KAUTIFUL-PERMANENT-tCONOMICAL 

I'tlnlpd  or  Rulranlwd  iti-fl  or  nmulnc  nui. 
rr«l»tlnij    mprrr  iM-arlriR    iT^pI     ^ty!**."    Ti<t  a'\ 
nurpn.f"     Shln«k»    (Indlfliltitl    iit    In  HusttTt 
IT  Hi'tt  l.h  Tllpi.    Ptiopt"  (i.1»Im  or  rorru,'«t»<! 
ffandlni;    acam.    or    trrlfitpodt 
Writ*  far  FrM  •amtitt  ut4  Fitttry  Prirtt. 
Am«£lnKly  low  ro*i  Ra<y  t'>  ;ir 
ply.    Fully  (uaratiTMd     Tlu.u 
>ati(l(     of     ^atliflfd    cti»toni*r» 
trf  itijr  h#it  advprllnf  fnt  rf    A*li 
fui    K.»>a>.t    Uiiuk   Nu   IMI 


Wa  Pay 

Ilia  FralfM 


The  Edwards  Manufschiring  Company 

1I34MI39I  Biitlor  St.,     Ciiirinr.iti    Ohio 


LOWEST 


HISTORY 


M  Y  new  low  ptlcea  are  the  •Ml- 
•ation  of  the  engine  world. 
Yott  can  now  buv  one  of  the 
world'a  fincal  rnginea  ai  the 
price  vou  would  unuallv  pay 
^M  X-attT"      for  an  "ordinary"  engine. 

OmiCT    raOM    rACTOBT-TO-T<NI 

My  lateat  cnginca  are  the  (inrat  rvrr  htiili; 
EncloMd— Self  Oiling  with  Timken  Kolirr 
Bearinga  that   nevrr  rvquire  adjuktmrni; 


^lumntfedfor  the  life  of  ehr  rnginc.^AlfK) 

iij  Ouihta.    S,«  "■ 
dealer's  profit     SA\'b   (he   expenaeii  an  J 


Pumpers  and  Sawinu  C'>ufhfs.    SAVE  rhe 


aalarics  of  traveling  sa'eamen— and  SA\'E 
the  uaual  "extras  added  to  the  aellina 
price.  Remember;  you  SAVE  920  to  $iOO 
when  you  buy  from  Wl  lie. 

wnnm  bmoinb  book  and  chabt 

Wrilr  UxUf   fnrno   nro    KNGINK   HOOK    ar.i  i  <   X 
i'ARIi«iN7llART.   l-riM*  nam  tumrt  ihui  .•.r  U  r.  r«. 

WITTB  BNOINB  WOBKB 

K«n»»»  City,  We. 


TiMF    If-,  rro    SIM. 


7ttii  Oalitafi^  Av*. 


ht,  1053— Inc.  IM*^ 


RAW  FURS  > 


More  PROFITS 
from  your  FURS 

Make  your  fur  M-aiHtn  more  profiiahir  this 
year  by  shipping  to  Traugott  SchmHli  6i 
Sons,  a  company  with  a  78-year  record 
of  fair  dealing  in  the  fur  trade.  No  slid- 
ing  scale  of  prices,  but  exact  quoiaticns 
based  on  liberal  gradings.  And  we  p.i> 
the  price  we  quote!  H^rtte  for  fur  pritc  Ift 
and  fpciial  offer  to  shipfrrf. 

\\{\{  I.OTT  SCllMllvr  A  SON^ 
504  MoiirtM-  .\v«'.,  iK-trtiit.  Mitli. 
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The  Worst 
Drought 
in  50  Years 

has  done  strange  thingu  to  the  val- 
ues of  FABM  SEEDS.  Some  kinds 
are  much  higher  and  will  he  higher 
still,  while  others  are  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Get  the  Truth,  the  whole 
Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth 
before   you   buy.    We   quote 

100,000  Bushels 
Dibble^s  Farm  Seeds 

The  Highest  Crada  Obtainable 

for  March  or  April  Shipment 

as  follows 

Verified  Origin  Per  Bushel 

Moutana>Zdaho  Alfalfa 

99.60° »  Pure,  916.50 

Montana>Idaho    Grimm 

99.60"  >  Pure,  $20.10 

Bed    Medium    Clover 

99.50°  o  Pure,  918.00 

Mammoth  Bed  Clover 

99.50".  Pure,  918.50 

I'ancy  Alsike  Clover   915.60 

Timothy  99.60° »  Pure,  9  5.00 

Timotby-Alsike    Natural   Mix- 

ttirc,  over  20%  Alsike    $  6.00 

Heav, -weight  and  Twentieth 
Ccnt'Liry  40-lb.  Seed  Oats 
as  low  as    S     .80 

Alpha    Two-Bowed    Barley    .  .   $  1.25 

Oder'hrucker   Six-Bowed 
Barley    9  1.10 

Marquis    Spring    Wheat    8  1.50 

Canada  Field  Peas,  100°o  Pur. 
ity.  Germination  98°o  and 
disease   free    9  2.75 

Seed  Corn,  10  varieties,  every 
bushel  Northern  grown,  for 
husking  crop  or  the  silo, 
tested,  and  Germination  of 
90%    or    better    guaranteed, 

as  low  as    9  2.25 

and  none  higher  than  3  3.00 

Dibble's  Officially  Certified 
Seed  Potatoes  as  low  as, 
per   sack    9  5.00 

Bags  FBEE  of  coarse. 

Prices    subject    to    change    without 
notice. 

If  interested  in  ordering  your  Farm 
Seeds  HOW  for  delivery  next 
Spring,  send  for  Complete  Price 
Ust  and  the  Truth  about  the  Farm 
Seed  Situation.  Clip  the  coupon  or 
a  Postal  Card  will   do. 


Edward   P.    Dibble   Seedgrower, 
Box  F,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  T. 

GeiillPiiipn: 

."^end  me  late.st  Price  List  and  the 
I 'lain  Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed 
•"*ituutlon. 

Name    

Address    

State     


lOc 

brings  you 
poultry  ideas 

for  7  months 

Think  of  it!  Only  10c  for  7  issues  of 
the  poultry  macazine  that  "ijivcs  the 
most  help  toward  more  poultry  pro- 
fits" —  has  "the  most  ideas  per  square 
inch".  Written  by  poultrymen,  for 
poultrymen. 

No  matter  how  many  birds  you  have. 
Poultry  Item  can  help  you  make 
more  money.  It  can  help  you  have 
more  ejjjjs  when  eggs  are  high.  Next 
seven  Issues  jjive  7  "secrets"  of  greater 
poultry  profits. 

Try  It  for  7  innntli*!  Send  10c  (ttamps  or  coin). 
Satltfaclion  Ru;iran(ecd.  After  vou've  read  it, 
you'll  want  Poultry  Item  ,ilwav>.  U»e  the 
coupon  bflow. 

OULTRy 


po{ji 


The   Poultry   Item. 
Spllersvillp,  715,   Pa. 

Enclosed   is   lOr      Send   me  Poultry  Item 
with  the  seven  "Secrets"  articles. 


Name   . . 
Adclipss 


500  MEN  WANTED ' ' 


PL;NNS  YL  VANIA       FARMER 

NESHAMINY 

•«ve. 
By  R.  P.  KESTER 


November  15,  1930 


lo  wll  lilBh  KrailK 
mrsiTy  jitiii'k   I'lirt 
, .  .  "t  wru.lp  nil. p. 

(  .mini  Min|inli||irMii,i,i|>  ilciiw.ii.il.l- iiriif- iimkcmll- 
liiKcii  Snli-<ni 'II  MiiKii  Hi'iii  rri'c  <i|il)~i>ii.  mniiiiin" 
THE  HOME  NURSERIES.  |  Bo>  109.     GENEVA.  OHIO 


SOME  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  here 
that  a  man  who  had  read  my 
reference  to  "water  witching" 
had  telephoned  me  to  come  and  find 
water  for  him.  I  related  the  fact  that, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  had  gone 
and  was  awaiting  word  as  to  the  re- 
sults. My  friend  Howard  Mitman  of 
Northampton  county  read  this,  and 
here  is  a  quotation  from  an  other- 
wise good  letter: 

■•Gosh-all-hemlofk:  So  thiit  is  the 
kind  of  crittpr  I  have  been  consorting 
with,  more  or  les;*.  for  lo,  the.''e  many 
years:  A  Water  Witcher!!  Nothing 
but  caps  will  do  for  that:  On  a  mem- 
prablo  iiccasion,  or  .several  otca.sions. 
one  of  old  declared  there  wa.s  nolhing 
new  under  the  sun,  and  he  niu-st  have 
bad  these  modern  days  in  mind  when 
lie    said    it. 

"A  man  wlio  formerly  worked  for  me 
and  i.s  now  dead  (no  coiinettion  be- 
tween tho.se  two  fact.s)  wa.s  very  su<- 
cesisful  in  locating  water  in  that  way. 
However,  he  did  nothiuK  »Q  amateuri.sli 
a.s  tolitiK  a  fiiiked  twijr.  He  wa.s  a 
past-ma.ster  of  the  game.  His  method 
was.  as  he  told  me.  to  put  his  head 
in  a  bus.  walk  slowly  over  the  terri- 
tory he  wisiied  to  decorate  with  a 
pump,  until  a  blinding  flash  of  light 
came  to  his  ba^-'ged  eyes.  There  he 
stood  f.ist.  marked  the  .spot  with  a  peg. 
and  straightway  began  to  dig  a  well. 
He  was  very  successful  and  found  a 
pood  stream  at  no  greater  depth  than 
his  neighbors  had   to  go." 

That  doesn't  sound  so  bad  until  you 
note  the  sarcasm  in  the  last  sentence. 
j  Just  as  I  was  reading  this  letter,  the 
telephone  rang  and  I  found  the  caller 
to  be  the  man  to  whose  place  I  had 
gone  two  weeks  ago  to  locate  a  well. 
He  was  so  jubilant  he  could  scarcely 
tell  the  news,  the  news  being  that  he 
had  found  water — a  big  stream,  testing 
eleven  gallons  a  minute  right  in  the 
driest  season  ever  known!  This  news 
took  the  sting  out  of  Howard's  letter 
completely. 

P.  S.  — Now,  don't  let  any  one  tempt 
me  again.    I  want   to  quit  while   my 
reputation  is  riding  high. 
•     •     • 

From  Adams  county  a  woman 
writes  a  most  interesting  letter,  and 
becau.-ie  it  is  so  suggestive  I  pass  it 
on,  hoping  it  may  lead  others  to  take 
up  the  work  she  suggests. 

"Dear  Mr.  Kester: — Sometime  ago 
mention  was  made  in  your  "Ne.shaminy 
Garden'  notes  about  keeping  the  boys 
on  the  farm.  For  years  I  have  had 
the  .same  thing  run  tlirouph  my  mind 
without  n  .solution  until  I  read  Gene 
.Stratton  Porter's  book,  'Michael  O'Hal- 
loran.'  On  pages  421  to  124  of  Chapter 
17  is  given  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  Those  few  pages  are  worth 
iMiiny  dollars  to  any  one  concerned 
about  our  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm, 
or   our   homes  and   children. 

"It  covers  the  habit  so  many  people 
have  formed  of  running  to  the  cities 
and  towns  and  taking  their  children, 
until  the  children  are  trained  to  think 
that  all  pleasures  are  in  town,  and  are 
never  satisfled  until  they  are  in  the 
city.  If  you  would  read  this  book  and 
grasp  her  thought  of  beautifying 
homes,  arranging  games,  recreations, 
etc.,  then  u.se  your  column  In  the  win- 
ter months,  you  might  convert  many 
farmers  from  maintaining  a  colorless 
life  and  save  some  sons  and  daughters 
fur   hiimes    on    the    farms " 

I  have  read  Michael  O'Halloran  and 
gained  many  ideas,  besides  being  high- 
ly entertained.  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  are  all  of  Gene  Stratton 
Porter's. 

Social  life  in  America  has  under- 
Bone  such  radical  changes  during  the 
la.st  twenty  years  that  it  is  dlflriciilt 
for  one  born  and  raised  in  a  different 
period  to  assume  to  lead,  or  even  ad- 
vise, young  people  of  today  in  the 
matter  of  play  and  recreation.  Of 
one  thing  T  am  sure:  Recreational 
habits  and  customs  today  are  less 
simple  but  cost  infinitely  more  than 
tho.se  of  former  generations.  And  of 
another  \.\\\x\\i,  I  am  sine:  The  yoimg 
people  of  toil;iy  do  not  have  any  more 
ftin  than  did  we  of  an  older  period. 

After   all.   elaborate   plans  and  ex- 


penditures do  not  insure  enjoyment. 
Happiness  is  spontaneous — often  aris- 
ing from  the  unexpected  happenings 
of  life.  I  was  watching  some  of  my 
grandchildren  at  their  play  just  today. 
They  were  using  only  simple,  every- 
day things  but  these,  plus  their  im- 
aginations, made  them  supremely 
happy. 

This  age  has  produced  a  glass  of 
public  entertainers  and  entertainment 
with  high-powered  salesmanship  back 
of  them  which,  through  advertising, 
has  been  "sold"  to  the  public,  so  that 
the  public  has  become  convinced  tliat, 
it  it  will  but  pay  out  its  money,  it 
may  have  entertainment  and  happi- 
ness. Most  such  high-class  and  high- 
priced  sources  of  entctainment  are 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  hence  "we,  the 
people,"  flock  there  to  get  what  all 
the  world's  a-seeking — happiness. 

But  it  is  not  working  out.  I  am 
sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  hectic  kind  of  entertainment  the 
world  is  seeking  now  will  pall  on  the 
seekers. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  idea,  how- 
ever, of  working  on  a  plan  to  revive 
a  more  independent  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  country  people,  a  spirit 
which  will  cause  them  to  revolt 
against  the  present  state  of  depend- 
ency on  "professional"  amusement 
makers.  The  coming  winter  would  be 
a  good  time  to  revive  the  old-fashion- 
ed, country  neighborhood  gathering.'. 


Friendly  ^^^ 
Talks       «"""' 


KEEP  out  of  the  courts  if  you  pos- 
sibly can. 

This  would  be  my  counsel  to  every 
farmer  if  I  could  write  it  high  up  on 
the  clouds  where  it  could  be  seen  the 
world  over.  A  lawsuit  surely  is  a 
calamity;  and  yet  some  men  seem  to 
delight  in  being  all  the  time  in  a  fuss 
of  some  kind  with  their  neighbors. 

One  old  fellow  I  know  never  seems 
to  be  happy  unless  he  has  a  lawsuit 
on  hand,  and  if  he  cannot  get  up  a 
controversy  with  anybody  else  he  will 
tackle  his  own  boys,  and  usually 
for  the  most  insignificant  things.  And 
everybody  who  knows  him  is  afraid  of 
him;  they  do  not  know  what  minute 
he  may  try  to  get  up  a  rumpus  with 
them. 

We  ourselves  are  at  fault  in  this 
respect  sometimes.  I  remember  many 
years  ago.  when  I  was  a  "month-hand" 
for  a  farmer  who  was  away  from 
home  a  good  share  of  the  time  in  the 
fall  running  a  threshing  machine, 
how  the  man  who  owned  a  big  farm 
on  the  north  side  of  the  place  where 
I  worked  took  me  out  to  look  at  a 
line  fence  which  he  claimed  was  my 
employer's  part  to  keep  up.  Strad- 
dling the  rail  fence  in  one  place  he 
measured  the  distance  between  his 
body  down  to  the  top  rail.  "Plenty 
of  room  for  play!"  he  indignantly  de- 
clared, and  he  denounced  my  employ- 
er for  not  keeping  up  his  fence,  thus 
making  cows  unruly.  Boy  that  I  was, 
I  was  half  scared  to  death  by  the 
man's  tones. 

Now,  that  is  one  way  we  may  keep 
on  good  terms  with  our  neighbors. 
Good  line  fences  do  not  provoke  law- 
suits. We  can  all  think  of  other  ways 
we  may  take  to  maintain  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  others.  Good  neigh- 
bors are  always  fair  and  square  with 
others.  They  are  ready  to  do  a  good 
turn  whenever  they  can.  They  gladly 
go  the  second  mile  If  by  so  doing 
they  can  win  the  favor  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  take  the  coat  off  their 
backs. 


DIAMOND 


DRIVE    CALKS 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Sho«  mi  ih* 
average  hor»«*t  hoof  without  allerttion,  or 
can  be  rethaped  hot  or  coUL 

DIAMOND  Drive  C.lki  are  mad'  I""" 
high  carbon  Heel,  hardened  to  si*--  lo"< 
wear.  Guaranteed  lo  fit  ihoe  prtffclly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  rrpUcJ 
without  re»«Ming  ihoe.  Give  hori«  <•««"• 
lent  footing  when  hard  work  ■•  reiuired^ 

A>k  your  BUckimllh  or  De.ler  for  Dia- 
mond Shoei  and  Calk..  I(  he  cannot  luppV 
you  write  for  llluttrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4610  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn^ 


w%sw;^ 


To  know  what  to  bit);'''^'^ 

the  advertisements.  TImv  "'• 
keep  you  informed  of  tlic  la'*^ 
,nnd  best  products  of  the  ma"" 
facturcrs.  Their  aim  is  H'  "'<""" 
vour  needs.  You  will  fiiul  that 
time  spent  in  rending  the  ndver- 
tiscmcuts  is  time  well  sp'"'- 
Rc-id  tlicni  regularly,  wit'i  raf*. 
nnd  when  answering,  mf""" 
I'emisvlv.ini.t    I'.Trnicr. 


MORE  READERS  ON   FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 
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Pioneers  in  Agricultural 
Engineering 


By  GEO.  F.  JOHNSON 


■  vvyHEN  we  read  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
jlA/  Hill,  of  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
I  '  *  ware,  and  of  other  heroic  deeds  during 
iKevolutionary  days,  we  are  inclined  to  overlook 
lihoM  thousands  of  courageous  farm  women,  boys 
Imd  girls  and  aged  men  who  toiled  almost  day 
lud  night  for  several  hazardous  years  with  their 
l^iimiDg  wheels,  oxen  and  wooden  plows,  wooden 
llarrows,  sickles  and  flails,  In  order  to  properly  feed 
Imd  clothe  the  army. 

Modern  farm  machinery  dates  from  this  Rev- 
Itoionary  period.  For  the  first  hundred  years  of 
lititlement,  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  was  broken 
hither  with  a  hoe  or  a  wooden  plow.  The  plows 
lused  during  the  colonial  period  resembled,  in  al- 
liBost  every  respect,  those  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  or  on  ruined  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  and, 
like  those,  were  drawn  by  oxen.  The  entire  imple- 
Ineot  was  made  of  wood,  the 
laould-board  being  a  heavy 
Itlock.  sometimes  covered 
Imh  a  piece  of  iron  or  the 
lilcnof  a  gar-fish.  The  beams 
I tt  these  wooden  plows  were, 
l(<iecessity,  so  low  that  the 
Iftm  became  easily  choked 
l«ithgra.<<.s  or  manure  so  that 
jiboy  had  to  walk  by  the 
Isde  of  the  implement  to 
|k»p  it  clear  of  rubb'ish. 

The  lack  of  an  implement 
Ittntwoukl  stir  the  soil  to  a 
l«tisfactory  depth  for  corn 
jttd  other  lield  crops,  un- 
|*>ubtedly,  was  an  important 

taor  in    the    rapid    settle- 

»at  of  practically   all    ira- 
jportint  agricultural  areas  of 

Pennsylvania,  by  the  end  of 
|0»  eighteenth  century.  An 
Jlrty  histi.iical  record  indl- 
jstesthat  nne  of  the  reasons 
jrtyfarnni.s  in  the  extreme 
Iftitheastpin  Pennsylvania 
IWmties  ilo.>ired  "to  go  west 
lito  Lancaster  county  and 
jw  backwdoiis  was  because 
j*<  unbroken  ground  was  so 
I*" that  if  tickled  with  a  hoe  it  yielded  an  abun- 
|«t  har\-e.-t." 


One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  iron  works  in 
America  was  constructed  near  Pottstown  in  1718. 
Within  that  century  forges  and  iron  works  sprang 
up  throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania.  By  1793 
Coat^sville  had  a  steel  rolling  mill  where  the 
first  steel  plate  in  this  country  was  made.  The 
mill  was  run  by  water  power  and  many  of  the 
strips  of  steel  were  cut  into  rods  for  manufac- 
ture into  nails. 

Hundreds  of  expert  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights 
and  iron  workers  were  developed  during  this  peri- 
od. For  many  years  these  men  gave  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  building  of  wagons — the  only 
means  of  long  distance  transportation  before  the 
canals  and  railroads  were  constructed.  Before  1750 
sleds  were  the  common  means  of  transporting 
crops  on  the  farm  both  summer  and  winter.  Only 
the    wealthiest   of   farmers    had   carts.     However, 


Mowing  machine  made  by  Jeremiah  Bally  In    Chester  county,  patented  February  13,  1822. 


The 


pan  played  by  the  pioneer  agricultural  en- 


p»rs  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  development  of  the 
I  '«  plow  and  other  important  farm  machinery, 
I, '  'ont'iiiulion   not   only   to   the   agriculture   of 

l*»'fica.    hut     to 


>nly 
the     progress 


agriculti 

of     civilization 


Ifa^l'l''"'"   ^^^  world.    To  fully  comprehend  this 


liHr       *^"'  '^  '•■'  necessary  to  explain  that  Penn- 
IStiff'  '"   ^^'^''''^°    to   being    the   leading   agri- 
I   ii!'al  Cull  my.  was  also  the  leading  colony  in  the 
^  >r,d  steel  industry. 


faM-iron    ninuld-linard    plow    was    made    by 
"  ^iMlth  on  Ihr  fumonn  Smith  model,  which 

hti    t'"""^'**"'  "'    ""'   """•••■"   P'"w   in    B'likH 
•tli   f  "'""Id-l)ourd  was  invented  by  Joseph 

•  '»»•  «hlch  a   patent   was  tak«-n  out   by  his 
nr.lhiT  Ki.ImtI   on   >f.iv    I!>,    1800. 


when  roads  were  made  the  demand  for  hauling 
between  cities  and  towns  created  a  great  demand 
for  wagons. 

The  period  from  1750  to  1830  might  be  termed 
a  "wagon  age."  Many  farmers  had  teams  on  the 
road  all  winter  hauling  merchandise  to  and  from 
Philadelphia.  The  teams  consisted  of  either  five 
or  six  heavy  horses,  well  fed,  curried,  wearing 
good  harness  and  sometimes  adorned  with  bells. 

Wagons  were  probably  the  most  perfect  mechan- 
ical construction  of  the  time.  They  were  master- 
pieces of  work.  The  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths 
expended  their  utmost  skill  and  good  taste  in  this 
cflort.  The  wagons  were  built  staunch  and  strong, 
but  by  no  means  clumsy  when  compared  to  other 
mechanical  devices  of  the  time.  I'sually  the  body 
of  the  wagon  was  painted  blue  and  the  wheels  red. 
A  covering  of  stout  white  linen  or  hempen  mate- 
rial, drawn  tight  over  shapcn  bows,  was  fitted 
to  the  bixly  so  as  to  be  lower  near  the  middle  and 
l)rojocting  like  a  bonnet  at  the  front  an^l  at  the 
I  ear.  These  were  popularly  known  as  Cnnestoga 
wagon.'",  the  forenmncrs  of  the  "covered  wagon.'^," 
made  famous  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centur.v.  The.-^e  Concstoga  wagons  m.irked  an  im- 
mense change  in  the  life  of  the  peop'e  and  played 
no  small  part,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  westward 
march  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cu'onization. 

The     bljicUsniiths     and     wheelwrights,     schooled 


The  wooden  mouTd-board  plow,  shown  above,  was 
superseded  early  in  the  19th  century  by  wrought- 
Iron  and  rast-iron  mould-boards.  The  two  plows 
illustrated  on  this  page  are  in  the  museum  of  the 
Bucks   County   Historical    Society. 

during  the  Conestoga-wagon  days  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  in  bordering  counties  of  other 
states,  were  the  real  pioneers  in  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery. All  the  reasons  why  many  of  these  men 
turned  their  attention  to  farm  machinery  between 
1810  and  1830  are  not  obvious.  One  reason,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  fact  that  canals  had  replaced 
many  long  distance  wagon  routes,  so  that  there 
was  less  demand  for  the  construction  and  repair- 
ing of  wagons.  Turning,  therefore,  to  a  new  field 
of  endeavor  they  began  to  devise  various  mechan- 
ical contrivances  for  lightening  human  labor  in 
farm  operations.  One  of  the  first  implements  to 
engage  their  attention  was 
the  plow. 

While  English  historical 
records  claim  that  James 
Small  of  Scotland  invented 
the  cast  iron  mould-board 
plow,  having  a  wrought 
iron  shire,  in  1785,  it  is  re- 
ported that  William  Ash- 
mead  of  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, had  previously 
made  plows  with  a  wrought 
iron  mould.  In  fact  the  fa- 
mous Frenchman.  Lafayette, 
purchased  four  of  these  plows 
for  his  estate.  Later  Charles 
Newbold  of  New  Jersey  de- 
veloped a  cast  iron  plow  for 
which  he  received  a  patent. 
It  is  said  that  he  spent 
$30,000  in  attempting  to  get 
farmers  to  adopt  it.  but  fail- 
ed because  many  were  of  the 
opinion  that  cf.st  iron  poi- 
soned the  soil. 

One  of  the  outstanding  pi- 
oneers in  the  successful  com- 
mercial   development   of    the 
metal      plow      was      Joseph 
Smith,  a  blacksmith  of  Bucks 
county.    After  years  of  study  and  observation  on 
the  correct  .shape  of  a  mould-board.   Smith  whit- 
tled out  a  model  for  a  metal  plow  and  secured  a 
patent.  May  19,  1800.    He  entered  into  agreement 
with  a  Philadelphia  firm  and  in  a  few  years  this 
firm  wa3  making  the  cast  iron  mould-boards  at  the 
tate  of  1.200  annually.    There  is  nothing  that  illus- 
trates  better   the   complete   revolution   in   farming 
methods  due  to   machinery   than   the  evolution   of 
the  sickle  into  the  twentieth  century  combine.  The 
sickle   was   the   only    means   for   harvesting   grain 
in  Penn.'Vlvania  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  cradle   was  then  introduced,  but   many 
farmers  predicted  that    it  would  never  come  into 
general   use.     However,    it    was    used    quite   gener- 
ally until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   About   1S50  "reaping  machines  "  were  intro- 
duced.   One  of   the   first    maihine.^^  of   this   kind 
large  and  cumbersome     was  used  by  James  Moore 
ill   Chc-tcr  county  in   lS.">j. 

In  colonial  times  the  grain  after  being  cut  was 
hauled  on  .<leds  to  stacks  where  temporary  thresh- 
ing Hoors  were  erected,  or  else  taken  direct  to  the 
barn  where  the  barn  floor  was  used.  On  the  out- 
side threshing  fioor  the  work  was  usually  done  by 
hor.ses  which  w;'vo  driven  round  and  lound  on  the 
pi.itform.  In  the  bnm  the  threshing  was  done  by 
ttai\.  It  I.s  said  that  on  still  d.iys  the  thump,  thump, 
iliiimp  of  oiiken  b  eakers  on  the  floor  could  be 
lieatd  throughotit  K\)ntinued  on  page  2rt.  1 
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WHEAT  ESTIMATES 

ACCORDIX(i  U>  the  Imlleiin  of  the  Mill- 
ers' National  Federation  statistician- 
uc  revi.'^ing  upward  their  estitnate.^  of  tlv 
iinount  of  wheat  to  I)c  fed.  T\sf>  months  a^'" 
'liey  were  fijjuriny  on  60  to  70  million  hu^h- 
<  is.  but  now  160  to  ISO  million  bn.shels,  and  a 
■'■w  as  hijijh  a>  J.^0  million  hti^hel-.  Our  early 
jiuess  of  l.'^O  t"  2<H)  million  hiishcl-  doc-nt 
!of»k  so  high  now  as  it  was  ron-iflcrcd  then. 


NOT  CONSERVATIVE 

AT    the   recent   animal    cmention   oi    tli  • 
l"arnier.-<'    Union    .-^pecthe^    were    made 
Lnd     resolutif)n.-     adopted     condemninj;     th'- 
Xpfricultural    Markctinji  .\(t  and  the   Federal 
I'arm    Hoard   and   demanding.;   the   enactment 
"f    the    McXar\ -llanj.jen    hill    ftr    the    export 
•lehenturc    hill,      riie    same    f)f<d\-    a<lopted     i 
"csolution  flemandinj,'  the  al^dition  of  hoard- 
■  :    trade    or   j,'rain    cxclianjje-       F'roni    all    of 
hich  even  the  untutored  mind  of  a  hayseed 
'ditor  ma\    infer  that  the   Farmer-'  L'nion  i- 
r.ot  made  up  i>\  iiltra-ronservati\c~ 


ANOTHER  GREAT   SHOW 

II'  IS  good  t"  kii'iw   that  the  cntrie-  for  th'j 
Fntprnati'>n.il    l,i\estf>ck  Kx]>o>ition.  to  he 
held   at  C'hiiago    Xovcmher   2*>- December  6, 
injure  u.-<  a  great  >-how.    Thi-  i>  merely  an 
•  iher   indicati"!!   that  the  livestock  industry , 
ith  a"  its  up'^  and  <lo\vn.^,  is  as  stable  a<  aii} 
i>ther.    More  eastern  stockmen  -hould  >ee  th-- 
-how  and   would   if  reduced   fare-    were  g<Mi 
fially  available.    The  only  way   we  know    •■. 
;;<;t  a  reduced  rate  i>  to  become  a  voIuntar\ 
!'degate  tf)  the  Xational  Club  Congress,  held 
'    Chicago    Xo\ ember    28-l)erembcr    .^,    and 
•cure  a  certificate  when  purcha-ing  a  ticket. 
•nc  certificate  to  be  valifiated  at  (  lub   Ilead- 
■i'larters  on  the    l'.\p>i>itioti  ground-. 

SEED  SHARKS 

THKkl'^  arc  alu.iy-  -.rmie  bu^ine--   -.hark- 
ready  to  take  advantage  f)f  any  calamity 

i  he  drouth  ha-  brought  f(»rward  some  f.f 
•liese  in  the  form  of  -eed  sale-men,  who  r*-- 
l>'>rt  a  terrible  shortage  (tf  various  seeds  and 
:ry  to  sell  them  at  high  prices  The  man  who 
knows  of  a  lotal  shortage  but  doe-  not  know 
the  real  seed  situation  i,  likely  to  buy  «>f.thc>c 

harks  aii'l  jiay  a  high  |)ricc  for  something  of 
dMiibtfitl  \alne.  Thi-re  is  no  acute  shortage  of 
.;  >o<1    seed-      Reliable   seedHmen   are  ofl'erin^ 

r-  will  olTcr  reliable  seeds  at  reasonable  pric 
<•-     I'.iiv  r,f  thr>'-e  who  advertise  and  guarantee 
tii'/ir  goods,  not  of  the  unknown  i)fddUT  th'- 
'jtiality  '•«f  whose  prorlnct-  i-  abo  unknown 
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INTENTIONS  TO  INCREASE 

IX  response  to  the  "intentions  to  plant"  in- 
(|uiry  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  farmers  of  twelve  southern  states  intend 
to  increase  tlie^acreage  of  early  potatoes  near- 
ly eleven  per  cent,  as  compared  with  this 
year.  Lettuce  producers  in  four  states  intend 
to  increase  their  acreaj'e  by  about  the  same 
percentage.  Tomato  producers  in  Texas  and 
Florida  expect  to  expand  their  acreage  39  per 
cent  over  this  year  or  74  per  cent  over  a  five- 
year  average.  And  onion  growers  propose  to 
plant  an  area  larger  by  13  per  cent.  These 
benighted  planters  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  campaign  to  reduce  acreage.  Maybe 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  could  dodge  some 
hard  winter  weather  and  absorb  some  South- 
<'rn  sunshine  and  moonshine  while  enlighten- 
ing them  during  the  next  two  months. 


AN  EGG  CAMPAIGN 

THF  supply  of  eggs  in  storage  this  fall  is 
.about  two  million  cases  in  excess  of  the 
■  upply  last  fall.  The.se  eggs  must  be  con- 
-  limed  during  the  winter  or  all  branches  of 
I  he  poultry  industry  will  suffer  and  low  prices 
will  prevail  ft)r  next  year's  storage  stocks. 
I 'on  I  try  interests  realize  the  situation  antl 
jiropose  a  campaign  for  egg  consumption,  in- 
'  Iiiding  a  fun<l  of  Sl'Xl.OOO  to  advertise  egg- 
:ii  ci>n-uming  territory.  The  International 
ilaby  Chick  Association  is  contributing  $50.- 
'OO  to  this  fund  on  condition  that  all  other 
interests  shall  match  the  amount.  This  is  a 
legitimate  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some surplus  and  the  best  way.  It  shottid 
have  the  support  of  all  concerned  in  the  poul- 
try indu-trv. 


APPLE  RELIEF 

OX  ()ctol)er  27  the  police  commissioner 
of  Xew  York  City  granted  permission  for 
unemployed  men  to  sell  apple-  on  the  street-, 
i-ifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  direction  of 
the  labor  empl"}  ment  otTice,  applied  for  ap- 
]ile-  to  sell.  They  were  supplied  by  the  Inter- 
national .\pple  .\-sociation  at  $1.75  per  box, 
each  man  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  first  box  a- 
-oon  a-  it  was  sobi  and  then  to  buy  another 
I'ox.  l'.y  the  following  Saturday  evening  10.- 
fjOO  boxes  had  been  issued  on  these  term- 
riie  .sellers  made  a  gross  profit  of  $2.60  pev 
box  without  any  in\estment.  This  is  only  one 
uay  in  which  .some  of  the  unemployed  were 
enabled  to  helj)  themselves  ami  without  am 
-eriou-  disturbance  of  any  business.  Such 
methods  are  better  than  doles  or  any  other 
form  of  charitv. 


A  CHEAP  BULL 

S\:\  I^K.XL  years  ago  an  institution,  armed 
with  more  vision  than  finance,  made  a 
-tart  in  pure-bred  cattle,  .\mong  its  invest- 
ments was  $(^t5  for  a  bull,  fi\e  dollars  more 
than  the  butcher  otTercd.  The  offspring  of 
that  btill  soon  provetl  a  scnsati<m  in  the  show- 
ling,  and  the  herd  u  hich  he  founded  h;is  been 
among  the  winner-  e\er  -ince.  This  sire 
wfiuld  have  been  cheap  at  any  reasonable 
jirire.  The  accidiiit  which  dixerted  him  from 
t)oloj;iin  to  breed  imiiro\er  \\;is  as  fortunate 
ior  the  breed  a-  for  hi-  owners.  Xot  all  $65 
bulls  will  sire  gr-iixl  champions,  but  in  view 
of  the  number  of  sire-  in  u-e  which  owners 
know  cannot  improve  their  herds  too  manv 
well-bred  bull-  ;ire  -acriticed  without  a  fair 
trial. 


NOT  AFRAID 

0<  TOIJI.K  J5  Fre.l  (  .  Wachtel,  a  prom- 
inent f.irmer  of  l.tVin^rham  county.  III  . 
\  ,1-  killed  by  hi-  bull  Xobody  witncs-ed  the 
att.ick  but  Mr  Wachtel's  body  was  found  in 
tlic  bull's  i»a-ture.  terriMy  mangled  and  part- 
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ly  covered  with  dirt.  This  bull  was  known  to 
be  savage  but  its  victim  went  to  work  on  a 
fence  in  its  pasture,  stating  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it.    The  bull  was  shot — too  late. 

Most  of  the  attacks  made  by  bulks  occur 
when  the  victim  is  alone  with  the  animal,  but 
in  the  following  case  two  men  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  assault.  Rus-ell  Gal- 
breath  of  Highland,  Md.,  and  his  negro  assist- 
ant attempted  to  drive  back  to  its  enclosure 
a  dehorned  Guernsey  bull  which  had  escaped 
during  the  night.  The  bull  attacked  Mr.  Gal- 
breath  and  knocked  him  down,  continuing  to 
butt  and  trainple  him.  The  negro,  name  not 
given,  attempted  to  drive  the  beast  away  but 
was  not  successful,  so  ran  to  the  house  and 
got  a  shotgun.  Two  loads  of  shot  drove  the 
bull  away  and  its  owner  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital with  broken  ribs,  a  fractured  shoulder 
blade  and  undetermined  internal  injuries.  "It 
is  feared  that  his  situation  is  critical"  con- 
cludes the  account  sent  to  us.  Those  who 
think  that  removal  of  horns  makes  a  buH  .safe 
may  ponder  the  above  and  many  other  cases. 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

THE  sixty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  begins  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  this  week.  This  oldest  of  farmers'  na- 
tional organizations,  with  nearly  a  million 
members,  has  been  and  is  a  power  for  good  in 
the  land.  The  meeting  opens  with  the  an- 
nual address  of  Xational  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber,  a  document  too  long  to  be  published 
in  full.  In  it  he  summarizes  for  us  the  Grange 
program  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  surrounding  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture  and  the  nation: 

a    Better  rural  organization. 

b.  Efficient  and  low  cost  production. 

c.  A  marketing:  .structure  that  protects  agriculture. 

d.  Tax  adjiKstment  and  the  broadening  of  the  base 

of  taxation. 

e.  Adequate  financial  facilities  for  marketing  and 

production. 

f.  Improved    transportation    facllitie.s    and    Height 

rate  readjustmerts. 

g.  Equality  in  legi.slation  and  the  same  jjrotectlon 

from  government  other  groups  enjoy. 

While  all  may  agree  with  thi-  statement  of 
fundamental  jnirposes  there  i>  plenty   .i  room 
for  difi:"erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  their  achie\ement.    For  sncli  thing- 
as  better  rural  organization,  efficient  ;irnduc- 
ti<m.  tax  adju-tment,  adequate  financial  tacil- 
ilie-.    a    natit»nal    land    policy,    conservation, 
and  improved  tran-portation  we  are  all  work- 
ing and  on  them  most  of  us  are  -ub-tintially 
in  accord.  But  our  ideas  of  a  marketiii;^  -triic- 
ture    which    protects   agriculture   are    widely 
different   from   those  of  Mr.   Taber.    \\  e  be- 
lieve that  agriculture  is  best  served  '\^    '1'^" 
markets,  -peculati\e  and  other,  while  '.ic  ad- 
\ocate-  restrictions  on  trading  which    a^iiM 
de,>troy  the  greatest  commercial  ble--iiig  the 
farmer-  of  aii\    country  have  and   wouKl  re- 
sult in  Condition-  against  which  ail  uruMniza- 
tions  of  farmers  would  promptly  prote-t    Ih' 
demands  that  there  be  "no  amen<lmcnt  "f  the 
.\griciiltur.il    Marketing  .\ct   which    wf.ikcii- 
in  any   way  its  ability  to  serve  the   •.inner. 
We  think  th.it  it  -hould  be  so  amcnlf  i  a-  t" 
prohibit     \a-t     -peculations    in    coiini'  "litic- 
with   public  funds,  believing  that  -ut  1;  -pee- 
Illation  by  otVicial   agencies  is  detriiiu:ita!  t"  | 
the    welfare   of   producers.     He   contiimt''  '" 
advocate  the  export  debenture  plan,  while  wc  j 
believe   it    u«ni1d   result    in    seriou-    Iu--e-  t" 
agriculture  and   to   the  country.    That  there  | 
should  be  -ome  changes  in  our  federal  fa"" 
loan  sy>tem  is  evident;  for  it  functi  'ti-  wher 
financial    conditions   are   favorable   an!   fail 
when  the>  are  unfavorable,  or  when  it  i-  i"'^*'| 
needed.     .\nd   finally,   whatever  may   l^e  onr 
differences    of    opinion    they    serve    t-'   hnnc 
forth  di-cussions   whereby  the  truth  may  bf  | 
tnade  manife-t  and  the  cause  of  agriciiltt!'< 
for  which  all  of  ns  are  working,  may  ''<*  •" 
vanced. 
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EACH    individual    has    a 
right  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, but  it  is  difficult 
(0  comprehend    any    serious 
^jjster     threatening      the 
American    farmer    as    a    re- 
jiilt  of  the  extension  of   the 
corporation  farming  idea,  as 
,as  viewed  by  National  Mas- 
ter Lou"!^  J   Taber  in  his  ad- 
ijress  this   week    at   the   an- 
nua! session  of  the  National  . 
Grange  at  Rochester. 
Such  a  tendency  Mr.  Taber  declares  to  be  "un- 
American  and  destructive,"  adding:    "We  must  not 
frrget  that    American    agriculture    is    more    than 
iraking  dividends  on  an  investment.    It  is  a  way 
of  life,  and  when  we  destroy  our  American  type 
,.f  rural  ( ivilization   we   turn   agriculture   into  an 
jiffiior  imitation   of  industrial   life." 

■i:       *       tl 

THE  Philadelphia  Produce  Exchange  recently  has 
been  accused  of  unfairness  in  reporting  egg 
I  prices  on    the    Philadelphia    market.     Their   daily 
quotations    are    used    by    the    Philadelphia    news- 
papers and   the   Associated  Press   sends   them   to 
I  papers  throughout  the  country.    As  a   result,  any 
misleading  egg  quotations   might  seriously  affect 
prices  in  the  smaller  markets  of  Pennsylvania  and 
I  sfarby  states. 

The  Exchange    top   prices   issued   by   the   Asso- 

Iciated  Press  are  15  to  20  cents  below  top  quotations 

from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.   True,  they  are  often 

5ucting:  a  different  grade  of  eggs,  yet  through  the 

liilure  of  the  Exchange  to  quote  their  best  eggs 

I  on  the  market,  a  low  price  for  the  best  grrade  of 

%p  is  established  in  the  smaller  markets. 

The  Extiiange  also  has  been  accused  of  report- 

ja|  prices  lower  than  actual  sales  on  the  market. 

[Their  quotations  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  sales 

octhe  Exihange,  yet  during  the  past  four  months 

[Then  cnly  two  or  three  sales  have  been   reported 

I  CI  the  Philadelphia  Produce  Exchange,  daily  prices 

I  have  been  reported  by  them. 

The  entire  Fituation  on  investigation  immediate- 
|lj impresses  one  with  the  urgent  need  for  uniform 
(irades  as  a  basis  for  price  reporting.  The  Ex- 
IdiinKe  has  its  own  classification  for  eggs,  the  Bu- 
Ijiiti  of  Markets  another,  and  Xew  York  and  Bos- 
Itaii  others.  It  becomes  difficult  and  confusing  to 
Jthe  poultrynian  who  wishes  to  compare  prices  in 
iMadelphia  and  compare  Philadelphia  prices  with 
\tr-^  i.f  (Iher  markets. 

The  .\>.-i.ciated  Press  is  interested  only  in  re- 
[ptrtmg  c.n.prehensive  and  accurate  egg  price.'!  in 
I  Philadelphia.  Within  the  near  future,  no  doubt, 
j  thii  problt  m  of  price  reporting  will  be  adjusted  to 
[Hie  satisfaction  of  all  poultrymen  who  use  as  a 
|ji.!de  Philadelphia  quotations. 
*      «      * 

IX  his  annual  report  Secretarj*  Dui-yee  brings  to 
attention  some  interesting  things  showing  the 
r^'fress  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey. 

That  progress  already  has  been  made  in  the 
jWd  of  tuberculosis  eradication  is  shown  by  the 
l*rt  that,  whereas  there  were  only  2, 99.5  herds  in 
[•l»  state  under  the  I>epartment's  su- 

IpmTsion   in    1925 the    numt>er 

|«(btd  9818  in  1930.  an  increase  of 
228  per  cent.    The  total  number 
Mammals  under  supervision  increas- 
hfrom  Z\'?,\2  to  92.221.    Five  years 
I  there  were  but  1.038  herds  In  the 
fully  accredited    as   being    free 
">in  tuber'  ulosis,  while  in  1930  there 
1^  6,046   an  increase  of  practicallv 
^Per  cent 

iT'Okin-    back    five    years    in    the 
Ifublem    of     controlling     contagiou.s 
Hon  of  rattle,  we  find  that,  while 
fflseasr    was   generally   prevalent 

'W5,  I-,     constructive  work  on   a 

»tf  ha.M-   .va.*!  being  done  to  control 

Tht    work  began  in  1927  and. 

"*  that    time.    31.944    cattle    have 

ibloodtosted  for  the  di.sen.ee.    To- 

'  there  •■'■(■  nine  herds  in  the  state 

'"■e  f  .r.y  accredited  a.s  being  free 

fte  '1  -oase  and  a  total  of  fi.S.l'J 

^<  'indi  ■  super\'ision 

The  i;i:  !<    under    supervision    tor 

tonti'  !    of    these    two    diseases, 
"'•ruin    Ii.sea.se  and  fowl  pox  i .... 

30l>',iis." 
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New  Jersey  Farm,  Comment 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


it  would  seem  that  a  check-up  by  an  impartial 
body  would  be  a  logical  procedure  at  this  time. 
While  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  authorities  to  approve  such  a  study,  its 
timeliness  and  need  are  reflected  in  the  opinions 
of  individuals  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country." 

*      *      * 

A  SERIES  of  short  radio  talks  to  New  Jersey 
farm  women  is  being  broadcast  over  WOR  by 
home  economics  extension  specialists  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  program  for  these  broadcasts  which 
begin  each  Tuesday  at  12:20  p.  m.  and  continue 
for  ten  minutes  is  as  follows: 

Nov.  18,  "Advanced  Thanksgiving  Preparation," 
Miss  Doermann:  Nov.  25,  "Table  Decorations,* 
Miss  Mildred  B.  Murphey,  assistant  state  leader: 
Dec.  2,  "Practical  Equipment  for  Christmas,"  Mrs. 
Marion  C.  Bell,  specialist  in  home  management; 
Dec.  9,  "Labor  Savers  as  Christmas  gifts,"  Mrs. 
Bell;  Dec.  16.  "Last  Minute  Christmas  Gifts,"  Miss 
Murphey;  Dec.  28.  "A  ChUdren's  Christmas,"  Miss 
Rdith  D.  Dixon,  specialist  in  child  training  and 
parental  education;.  Dec.  30,  "Planning  Leisure 
Time."  Miss  Dixon;  and  Jan.  6.  "A  Homemade 
Home,"  Miss  Dixon. 

IK      *      4i 

NEW  JERSEY  turkey  growers  are  urged  to 
market  as  many  of  their  birds  locally  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  trade  as  is  possible. 
It  was  pointed  out  during  Turkey  Day  in  Burling- 
ton county  that  the  turkey  crop  is  much  larger 
tlian  last  year,  especially  in  the  East,  and  local 
marketing  this  season  would  prove  most  .satls- 
fartory. 

lit     *     * 

FFwUIT  grrswers  and  vegetable  pnjducer.s  will 
meet  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. December  3.  4  and  5.  Last  year's  conven- 
tion wa?  held  at  Asbury  Park,  and  its  return  to 
Atlantic  City  this  winter  is  hailed  with  approval 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society. 

■Jf         *         :Y 

THERE     are    6.297.877     farm.s     in     the     United 
States,  according  to  the  new  census.    This  is 
a  loss  of  2.7  per  cent  of  farms  reported  ten  years 

ago. 

:;=         :::         * 

NEW  JERSEY  should  be  represented  by  a 
large  delegation  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
which  is  being  held  in  Bo<»ton.  Perember  X.  9  and  10. 


Another  Vacation  Adventure  for  Readers 

Announcing  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Florida-Cuba  Tour 


Y\^E  announce  this  week  a  winter  vacation  tour  being  planned  espe- 
cially for  Pennsylvania  Farmer  reader.s  and  to  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  editorial  staff.  This  will  be  the 
third  trip  of  the  kind  we  have  sponsored.  The  first  was  an  expedition 
to  Florida  and  Cuba  last  February  in  which  131  readers  participated.  Thf- 
Bpcond  was  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Na- 
tional Parks  this  summer,  with  a  party  of  242  readers  ranging  in  age 
from  nine  to  87  years.  Now,  in  response  to  numerous  requests,  wp  un- 
dprtake   another  southern   trip.     HeiP   are   the   .csential    facts; 
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HUNTERDON  county  is 
well  represented  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Con- 
tests. Of  the  total  New  Jer- 
sey entries  in  the  contests 
11.2  per  cent  are  from  Hun- 
terdon county,  9.6  per  cent 
from  Passaic  county  and  7.6 
per  cent  from  Cumberland. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pens 
in  the  Hunterdon  county  con- 
test are  owned  by  local  poul- 
tiymen. 

As  contests  are  located  in  these  three  counties. 
Hunterdon,  Passaic  and  Cumberland,  the  figures 
would  indicate  that  poultrymen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  contests  are  making  use  of  them.  That  is  a.^ 
it  should  be. 

*        :i:        :i: 

NEW  JERSEY'S  mosquito  lighters  have  become 
air-minded  and  attacks  from  airplanes  ui  the 
.state's  best-known  insect  peat  only  await  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proper  dust  larvicide. 

Research  directed  toward  the  making  of  such  a 
larvicide  has  already  been  underUken  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
preliminary  tests  made  last  summer  indicate  that 
the  objective  is  not  impossible  of  attainment.  If 
further  tests  give  good  results,  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  larvicide  will  be  made  from  airplanes 
next  summer. 

By  using  airplanes  loaded  with  a  poisonous  Oust, 
mosquito  fighters  can  extend  their  warfare  to 
many  now  inaccessible  mosquito-breeding  areas. 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Ginsburg,  biochemist  in  entomol- 
ogy at  the  Experiment  Station,  says.  Heretofore. 
ht  explained,  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent ' 
mosquito  breeding  in  swamps  and  many  other 
flooded  areas  that  were  too  large  to  drain  or  flD  in. 
or  where  it  was  impossible  to  navigate  with  boat.< 
equipped  for  spraying  oil. 

"The  only  ."solution  of  the  problem.  "  Dr  Gins- 
burg pointed  out.  "Is  to  apply  a  toxic  chemical 
from  above,  either  by  airplane  or  a  slow-moving, 
powerful  machine  which  could  steadily  distribute 
a  larvicide  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet.  Of 
the  two  mediums,  the  airplane  offers  the  greatest 
possibilities.  A  dust  larvicide.  because  of  it.?  light- 
er weight,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  liquid  cne. 

The  dust  must  be  line  enough  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous cloud  yet  heavy  enough  to  fall  raptdly  to 
the  surface  of  the  mosquito-breeding  water  and 
not  be  blown  off  its  course  by  wind  current*.  Such 
a  dust  mnat  be  poisonous  to  mosquito  larvae  and 
pupae  and  at  the  same  time  possess  little  or  no 
toxicity  for  higher  animals  and  plants  To  be 
efTectlve.  the  dust  must  float  in  a  thin  layer  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  where  the  moaquitu 
'^^Tigglers'   come    up    to    breathe' 

In  his  preliminary  tests  this  .summer.  Dr.  Gins- 
burg used  dusts  containing  various  extracts  of 
pyrethrum  and  coal-tar  products  dis.oolved  in 
petroleum  oils.  The  tests  were  made  near  Mor- 
ristown,  in  the  .«alt  marsh  areas  near  Carteret,  and 
ip  the  swamps  near  the  Ebcperiment  Station  farm 
at   New  Brunswick. 

The  areas  flooded  annually  toy  the 
Pa.«saic  River  offer  a  large"  amount 
of  territory'  for  the  use  of  airplanes 
in  mosquito  control  work,  according 
to  Dr.  Ginsburg.  Included  iJi  thi.<» 
area,  he  said,  are  certain  sections  of 
Passaic.  Essex.  Union  and  Morris 
counties,  where  the  war  on  mosquitoes 
could  be  prosecuted  more  successful- 
ly if  airplanes,  laden  with  prv"onous 
ihist.  were   used. 


^^'  IKI'^SEY  has  experienced  it> 

^^han    (,f  plant  quarantines  dur- 

pr.st    few    years.     Secretary 

'•«  continues  his  appeal  to  havp 

ojts     ,f    plant    quarnntlnes    and 

'fnn<  mic  value  given  close  con- 

■  3'""  and  study. 

Itk"^^  '^•''"e  quarantines  are  cost- 

'.'J*" payers  of  the  Ignited  States 

'nan  .?7,000  000  annually,  not  to 

ot  the   restraint   In   trade  and 

flual    rosts    which    are    entailed. 


Our  itinerary  wil!  include  nian.\-  new  .sidp  trips,  besides  nearly 
all  of  thp  feature?  that  proved  most  intprestinp  last  winter. 

We  shall   be  gone  from  home   almost   two  weeks. 

We  shall  travel  by  chartered  Pullman  rar?  from  Penn.-jylvania 
to  Florida,  by  modem  steamship  from  Florida  to  Cuba,  by  auto- 
mobile and  bus  on  the  numerous  .side  trips. 

More  than  a  week  will  br  .upent  exploiinc  Florida  from  end  t(i 
end,  besides  two  full  days  in  a  foreign  country,  tropical  Cuba. 

We  shall  ytatt  in  chartered  Pullman.«  fi.^m  Philadelphia,  Hai- 
linburp  and  Pltt.'^burch  on  Tuesday,  Frbruaiy  3id.  At  Washing- 
ton these  car.--  will  be  coupled  together  to   form  our  special  train. 

A}\  arranKement»>  and  all  bill-payinp  and  fippinp  will  be  don." 
Ijy  the  Tour  Manager,  a  n. ember  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
idllorial  staft.  Tour  member.--  will  have  notliinu  to  do  hut  enjov 
ihpmselves. 

The  total  cost,  coverinu  rvery  nocissai  \-  .xpon.so.  includinir 
meals  and  tips,  will   be  about   $196  per   person 

Duo  to  limited  facilities  in  the  South  the  size  of  the  party 
must  be  restricted  to  the  number  for  whom  tiist  cla^^s  aocommoda- 
lions  are  available.  Wp  re^'iet  that  we  cannot  take  as  many  as 
went  with  u.*  to  the  Pacific  Coast  thi.«  summer.  First  come,  first 
.nerved.  As  on  pievious  tours,  a  deposit  of  $20  per  pel  son  secures 
reservations. 

Complete  details  and  the  printed  itinerary  booklet  will  be  readv  in  a 
v.'iy  few  weeks.  .«!pnd  us  your  name  and  address  if  vou  want  a  copv  of 
this  booklet  n.s  coon  as  it  is  ready.  Wp  .=hall  al.'r,  be  gfad  to  mall  it  fo'nnv 
of  vour  friends  w  hose  nnmer:  you  give  us 


AS  a  lesult  of  the  campaign  con- 
ducted during  the  past  eight 
years.  Worcester.  Wicomico  and  8om- 
erset  county,  Md  .  farmers  are  be|r<n- 
ning  to  reap  the  reward  of  care  in 
planting  disease-free  potato  f<e«d,  it 
IS  announced  by  Dr  R  A  Jel^le,  spe- 
i  ialist  in  plant  pathologv-  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Extension  Serv- 
ice, who  recently  completed  a  field 
inspection  of  the  potato  seed  crop  in 
the.«e  counties  A  decided  decrea.se 
m  the  pre.«ience  of  virus  diseases  was 
observed  by  the  .specialist. 

Last  year  42  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
U.S.  whc  planted  .■?.%  per  cent  of  the 
.tonage  inspected,  were  di.«qiialllied 
because  of  the  presence  of  virus  dis- 
pase  in  their  fields.  This  year  only 
nine  per  tent  of  the  growers,  who 
planted  four  per  cent  of  the  acreage. 
were  disqualified.  The  fine  ^e«ult^« 
obtained  this  year  by  Rio\xt:-9  have 
(onvinced  them  that  the  pracljoe  of 
using  only  high-quality  stocH  each 
yeai-   will   bring  success 
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LIKE  many  other 
farmers      who 
trade    their 
farms  for  town  prop- 
erty when  they  want 
to  take  life  easy,  we 
learned    some    whole- 
some   lessons    greatly 
to  our  profit.    First  of 
these     was     that    we 
had  to  work  as  hard, 
if  not  harder,  in  town 
than   in   the   country. 
Every  one  of  us,  fath- 
er,    mother,     high 
school  daughter,  grade  school  son  and 
the  baby,  John  aged  eight,  had  some 
kind   of   employment   to  keep   things 
going.    We  had  to,  for  taxes  and  m- 
surance    and    repairs    melted   our   re- 
sources like  wax  in  the  sunshine. 

We  raised  and  kept  chicken.^,  using  an  old  barn 
for  a  tvv-o-story  coop.  We  put  every  foot  of  the 
big  backyard  into  vegetables-spaying  vegetables  - 
and  flowprs.  We  took  roomers  and  boarders.  \\e 
had  an  agoncv  for  toilet  articles  and  even  John 
had  a  small  paper  route  which  he  delivered  by 
means  of  his  wagon,  for  the  sack  was  too  heavy 
for  him  to  carry. 

We  found  other  "retired"  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies as  busy  as  we  were.  The  women  were  doing 
sewing  nt  home,  or  going  out  nursing,  cleanmg. 
washing,  taking  care  of  children  and  takmg  or- 
ders for  goods,  while  the  men  were  doing  odd 
jobs,  cutting  lawns,  fixing  walks,  trimming  shrub- 
bery, subbing  for  workers  in  various  places  and 
setting  up  machinery  on  farms  in  season.  Most  of 
them  had  chickens  and  were  selling  high-grade 
eggs  to  hatcheries,  raising  garden  stuff  or  straw- 
berries and  eking  out  a  living  as  we  were  thank- 
fully doing  in  our  small  way.  We  thought  regret- 
fully of  the  waste  land,  the  idle  old  barn  that  might 
have  housed  hundreds  of  chickens,  the  opportun- 
ities to  sell  vegetables  along  the  highway  and  all 
the  other  things  we  had  never  tried  in  the  country, 
but  as  we  learned  we  planned  — and  to  good  pur- 
pose. 

Now  we  are  back  home,  and  yet  not  back  home, 
for  the  old  home  was  out  of  our  reach,  but  on  a 
small  farm  where  we  are  putting  in  practice  the 
lesson.s  learned  in  town.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
lessons  and  thankful  that  we  have  the  little  farm 
paid  for  as  the  result  of  our  hard  and  intensive 
work.  We  found  that  there  are  drawbacks  and 
advantages  in  every  situation,  and  that  was  the 
best  lesson  of  all.  Experienced. 
O 

Seed  Corn  Reminders 

IRA  C.  MARSHALL  of  Hardin  county,  Ohio,  five 
times  corn  king  of  the  world,  says  his  success 
is  due  to  good  seed,  thorough  cultivation,  close 
planting  and  fertilizing. 

We  see  that  he  places  good  seed  first  in  the 
list.  This  shows  that  Mr.  Marshall  understands 
the  business  of  raising  corn. 

Anybody  can  put  away  good  ears  for  seed,  be- 
cause it  takes  only  a  little  extra  time.  Nearly 
every  farmer  has  his  method  of  selection.  Dry  at 
once,  I  repeat,  this  is  the  only  safe  way  to  keep 
seed  corn  that  will  germinate  almost  100  per  cent 
and  this  is  the  only  safe  way  that  will  start  strong, 
growing   plants. 

Mr.  Marshall's  five-year  record  is  a  challenge 
to  me  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  challenge  to  every  corn 
grower  of  any  sptmk  at  all  who  has  good  corn 
growing  soil. 

Some  day  with  tons  of  ground  limestone  to  the 
acre,  on  an  alfalfa  s(k1.  and  using  Mr.  Marshall's 
.system  of  planting,  cultivating  and  fertilizing 
which  latier  includes  the  motlein  way  c»f  side-row 
dressing,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  best- 
ing such  record  yields  as  176.22  bushels  per  acre. 
This  was  Marshall  a   1928  average. 

Lebanon  county.  Pa.  Robert  I.  Weigley. 
O 

To  Keep  Apples 

IKK  AD  your  reply  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  B.  about  packing 
apple.s  for  the  winter.  I  am  within  33  days  of 
my  78th  birthday.  When  a  boy  at  home  it  was 
my  duty  lo  pick  the  apples  and  .store  them  for 
winter.  The  best  way  then  was  to  pack  them  in 
boxes,  barrels  or  bins.   I  found  that  dry  buckwheat 
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chaff  was  the  be.^t  thing  I  could  get.  Late  years 
when  I  could  get  buckwheat  hulls  they  were  the 
very  best  I  could  obtain. 

These  times  where  they  have  mills  that  hull 
the  grain  you  can  get  the  hulls  for  hauling  them 
away.  Apples  will  keep  out  in  the  open  under  six 
inches  of  hulls.  I  believe  that  the  hulls  would  keep 
ice  in  an  ice  house.    I  never  tried   it. 

Butler  countv.  Pa.  F.  P.  Critchlow. 
O       -     - 

From  Bud  to  Flower 

DON'T  recollect  of  ever  reading  anything  nearer 
the  exact  truth  than  "Friendly  Talks"  in  the 
October  8th  issue.  It  isn't  much  wonder  we  hear 
of  so  many  tragedies.  When  fathers  and  mothers 
fail  to  teach  their  offspring  how  to  behave  toward 
others  and  let  them  grow  up  wild,  as  Mr.  Vincent 
says,  sort  of  like  a  wild  plant  that  has  had  no 
cultivation.  I  am  opposed  to  being  too  hard  on 
children,  but  I  believe  in  parents  assuming  control 
of  them.  J.  B.  S. 
O 

Income  and  Taxes 

N  "Farm  Comments"  of  October  11th  we  note 
that  the  Indiana  Pomona  Grange  is  seeing  the 
proper  way  to  alleviate  one  of  the  farmer's  worst 
troubles  taxes.  By  all  means  let  income  pay  all 
the  taxes.  Why  shouldn't  it?  Income  is  a  profit, 
taken  by  the  non-workers,  and  if  the  producers 
would  take  a  little  time  to  study  the  problem  they 
would  -see  why  the  harder  they  work  the  richer 
the  non-producer  gets,  for  he  has  it  so  arranged 
that  he  hasn't  even  paid  his  share  of  the  taxes — 
after  taking  all  he  has  from  the  producers. 

Can't  the  farmer  jee  that  business  is  built  on 
the  principle  of  getting  something  for  nothing? 
The  farmer  gives  about  70  cents  from  each  dollar 
he  produces,  and  then  pays  taxes  from  the  30 
cents.  The  shopman  gets  less  than  20  cents  of 
each  dollar  produced  and  the  farmer  says  high 
wages  is  the  cause  of  his  misery.        L.  L.  Moore. 

Comfort  for  Beast  and  Fowl 

Bi*"CAUSE  summer  has  been  with  us  90  long 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  hurry  in  pro- 
viding com.fortable  quaiters  for  farm  animals,  but 
the  warm  weather  which  precedes  only  allows  the 
first  cold  storms  to  take  heavier  toll  of  the  vitality 
of  living  creatures.  The  hunger  that  cold  weather 
brings  results  in  physical  preparation  to  withstand 
the  winter,  but  before  the  blood  thickens  and  addi- 
tional flesh  is  gained  a  storm  of  bitter  wind  and 
sleet  may  result  in  heavy  colds  or  lowered  vitality 
which  weeks  of  care  may  fail  to  overcome. 

The  leak  in  the  roof  of  a  poultry  house,  the 
broken  windows  in  the  stable,  all  these  tag-ends 
of  tasks  coming  in  the  fall,  keep  us  busy,  but 
the  results  make  the  work  very  worth-while. 

Many  a  pocketful  of  money  has  been  scattered 
through  a  barbed-wire  fence  on  the  warm  side  of 
which  a  faithful  farm  animal  has  tried  to  find 
shelter  from  driving  storms.  M.  C.  S. 

O 

Not  So  Bad  Off 

I  AM  ( as  usual  1  in  full  accord  with  Alva  Agee 
in  hi.s  one-farm  survey.  1  am  the  house-wife 
on  a  modest  farm,  and  can  tell  from  experience 
that  he  has  the  right  idea  exactly.  So  many  of 
the  writers  sail  over  my  head,  and  I  trudge  along, 
trying  to  hitch  my  wagon  to  their  star,  in  reading. 


but   every  once  in 
while  comes  a  iett«| 
that  is  plain  Englis 
to  my  untutored  minj 

We    would  be 
tinctly  termed  a  baclJ 
ward  community,  inl 
survey,  but  we  don) 
feel  ourselves  as  suca 
We     think    we   havf 
much   to  be  gratefJ 
for;  we  have  our  eq 
joyments,   and  pleai 
ures,     and    etemalll 
strive   to  better  ouj 
selves.     Mr.    Agee's    article  was 
wholesome  and  sane  that  it  touchei 
an  answering  chord  in  my  heart  anl 
I  wish  him  to  know  it,  as  I  once  reaf 
in  his  letters  that  he  thoroughly  liliei 
the  people  to  agree  with  him,  whethej 
scientists  did  or  not. 

Progress  comes  so  slowly  that  we  fail  to  realij 
it,  and  take  things  for  granted.  It  has  not 
so  many  years  that  an  automobile  on  the  m 
called  for  the  neighbors  to  phone  ahead  and  tel 
others — sometimes  to  view  the  curiosity,  somd 
times  to  "Get  your  children  in  the  yard:  an  autoj 
mobile's  coming,"  and  how  we  hustled  them 
from  any  proximity  with  the  road,  having  an 
defined  feeling  that  the  things  might  jump  tb 
fence  any  minute. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  fortunate  owner  of  ( 
car  put   it   up,    took   off   the   tires  and  locked  tlj 
garage  when  the  first  mud  came.    Now  cars  run  1 
winter,  dirt  road  and  all.    Instead  of  a  luxurj-. 
car  is  an  economic  necessity  to  the  farmer. 

And  as  the  quoted  gentleman  says,  the  bigg« 
boon  of  all  is  the  emancipation  of  the  raothd 
Many  are  the  times  when  we  shed  an  apron,  dor 
a  coat,  cover  up  the  table,  and  accompany 
husband,  or  son,  to  wherever  his  errand  takeJ 
him,  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  couple  of  poundj 
of  fresh  meat,  and  back  home  to  get  a  supper  th 
tastes  as  good  as  if  we  had  stood  over  the  stovj 
all  afternoon.  To  enumerate  the  virtues  of  tl* 
family  car  is  too  huge  a  task. 

Household  Convenience!* 

The   oil   stove   displacing    the   range  is  anotM 
step  forward  for  the  house-wife.    My  neighbor  kj 
an  oil  range  on  which  she  cooks  with  comfort  loj 
any  number  of  people,  baking  and  all.    The  radlj 
while  not  so  general,  is  becoming  more  of  a  neccj 
sity  all  the  time  and  soon  will  hold  its  own  amoM 
other    leaps,    not    steps,    forward.     Linoleum  (<\ 
floors,  water  pumped  into  the  house,  light  plMti 
or  failing  those  the  use  of  gasoline  lamps  and  lar 
terns  are  only  a  few  of   the  helps,  and  we  mu'i 
not  forget  the  R.  F.  D.  for  which  the  Grange  worli| 
ed    so   long,    bringing    the    reading   matter  of 
world   to   our  door,   and    making   the  d.iily  pap 
blossom  as  the  rose.  But  to  sum  it  all  up,  to  r 
the  car  is  the  best  outlet  we  have,  eliminates  tin 
and  distance,  and  gives  a  zest  to  life  we  never  r 
ere    car    building,    which    directly    influenced  roN 
building.  i 

We  live  one  and  one-half  miles  from  V.  S.  Roj'J 
21,  and  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  reach  W 
highway,  though  last  winter  there  were  "  ' 
weeks  wo  walked,  or  rode  to  the  route,  on  acco 
of  the  deep  mud,  but  that  was  such  an  advan^ 
over  simply  staying  at  home  or  taking  ■»"  ^^^  1 
long  day  to  go  to  town,  nine  miles  distatit.  ^ 
we  thought  nothing  of  it.  but  looked  on  it  »-' 
necessary    evil.  .^^ 

And  it  is  so  ad  infinitum,  more  left  untold  " 
told.    Farmers  are  not  so  bad  off.  cli,  "''       .  1 

Jackson  county.  W.  Va.     Nellie  R    Xossolroaas 


Dehorned  Bulls 

I  SEE   in  the  Pennsylvania   Farmer  "'*"y  % 
bull  cases.    On  one  occasion  I  had  a  little  tr     "j 


Cut  the^ 


with  a  bull,  but  not  serious. 

I  never  allow  a  bull  to  carry  horns, 
off,  let  It  be  hot  or  cold.    Stop  the  blood  and     | 
the  flics  away.  ( | 

If  the  bull  shows  any  signs  of  madnes.-f  P  ^ 
ring  in  his  nose  and  put  a  piece  of  i  hain  in  ^^^ 
have  never  had  any  trouble  after  such  •^**  - 

Madison   county.   Va.  J    W    Netnf" 


John  Imherlay,  Trustee 


.--^O  not  think  of  that,"  she  said.  "Dick  and 
♦  •III  will  get  along  very  well  together  here. 

Mm^  You  must  go,  Robert.  There's  nothing 
else  for  you  to  do  but  accept  the  offer.  It  wouldn't 
be  right'  for  you  to  stay  here  and  miss  such  a 
splendid  opportunity. "  .,    ^     .. .    ^ 

Her  spirits  rose  again  as  she  talked.  "And  you 
could  come  home  every  Saturday  night  and  stoy 
over  Sunday  with  us.  couldn't  you?' 

•Yes,  mother,  or  I  could  come  home  any  -night 
<iiring  the  week,  and  get  back  to  Brierly  the  next 
morning  before  the  time  for  opening  the  bank. ' 

•Then  I'm  sure  that's  not  so  bad.  We'll  see  a 
great  deal  of  you,  anyway.  I  m  sure  you'd  better 
go,  Robert." 

•Very  well,  we'll  call  that  settled.  Now  about 
the  farm- work.  Maybe  we  can  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  Rafe  Orchard.  He's  promiBed  to  come 
for  the  haying,  anyway.  The  only  trouble  with 
liim  is  that  he's  so  uncertain.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  permanent  arrangement  with  him  to 
take  the  place  on  shares,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  think  maybe  if  he  had  it  that  way  he'd 
brace  up  and  keep  at  it  more  steadily,  don't  you?" 

•Perhaps  so.  We  can  talk  with  him  about  it. 
Ill  be  willing  to  go  out  in  the  fields  and  garden 
mvselt  and  work  all  day.  and  come  back  to  the 
house  and  work  all  night,  with  the  prospect  be- 
fore me  of  keeping  the  place.  I'm  so  glad!  I 
love  it  sol  "  and  again  she  gazed  about  her  with 
lender  eyes  on  the  things  she  had  cherisherd  for 
sii  many  years,  and  had  all  but  lost. 

"Why.  mother,  there's  the  clock  striking  five  and 
r..y  onion  bed  isn't  half-weeded!"  He  started  to 
hi.s  feet  and  hurried  dowm  the  porch  steps.  "I  must 
answer  Mi.  Imberlay's  letter,  too."  he  said,  turning 
back.  "IP  tell  you  what  we'll  do  mother.  If  we  can 
have  supper  a  litltle  early.  I'll  answer  it  right  after 
supper,  while  you're  washing  the  dishes;  and  we'll 
send  Dick  down  to  the  office  with  It,  so  it'll  go  out 
with  the  morning  mail;  and  then  we'll  go  up  to 
Rafe  Orchard's  and  talk  with  him  about  the  place.  ' 

Of  cour.se.  I'll  hurry  with  the  supper."  Mrs. 
Leighton  entered  the  house  and  went  about  her 
tasks  with  a  great  burden  off  her  heart.  For 
weeks  sht  had  struggled  to  keep  up  courage. 
.'^ht  had  talked  hopefully  for  her  children's  sake. 
Em  when  every  painfully  wrought-out  plan  fell 
through,  when  every  effort  failed  and  the  last 
faint  hope  vanished,  despair  seized  upon  her  and 
she  waited  in  grim  and  tearless  .sorrow  foi  the 
Wow  to  tall. 

Now,  all  in  a  moment,  everything  was  changed. 
John  Imberlay.  instead  of  being  an  agent  of  de- 
struction for  them,  had  suddenly  become  their 
good  anpel.  and  was  holding  out  to  them  promises 
of  a  brighter  future  than  they  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  Why?  What  mysterious  influence  had  been 
at  work  upon  him,  had  changed  his  mind  toward 
them,  and  .softened  his  heart  and  led  him  to  make 
this  graci(jus  concession  and  this  wonderful  offer  ? 
She  could  not  understand  it.  She  could  only  as- 
'fibe  it,  as  she  had  at  first,  to  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  the  divine  providence. 

I'nconsciously  she  fell  to  singing,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months,  as  she  went  about  her  work. 
>  stanza  from  one  of  her  old-time  favorite  hymns: 
"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to 
perform.' 

\lTHEi\  Dick  was  informed  of  the  good  fortune 
*»  chat  had  befallen  them  he  could  scarcely  re- 
stfain  hiiiiself.  To  think  of  Robert  being  a  bank 
tlerk,  counting  money,  handling  it  as  familiarly  and 
uiconcemfdly  as  if  it  were  just  dry  maple  leaves! 
'^d  then  to  think,  too,  of  the  chance  to  save  the 
nld  plate:  That  was  glorious!  How  he  would 
^'ork  for  it:  He  had  grieved  more  than  either  his 
jnother  or  Robert  had  thought  over  the  sad  cer- 
'ainty  that  they  must  leave  the  farm.  He  was 
^ery  fond  of  it.  He  was  "cut  out"  for  a  farmer. 
^  now  his  delight,  unbounded  and  unrepressed. 
stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  his  mothers 
lulet  joy  and  his  brother's  sober  happiness. 

After  supper  Robert  wrote  his  reply  to  Mr.  Im- 
^"ay  Ho  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  draft 
his  Utter,  or  with  the  second.  One  was  too 
Pfofu.seiy  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  the  other 
™aae  hint  appear  too  indifferent.  He  tore  them 
"y'n  up  iind  wrote  a  third.  This,  written  in  a 
;  t";  ^'■'finct  hand,  ho  showed  to  his  mother,  and 
"K«d  hot  judgement  on  it. 


"*'i  as  follows: 


\Jf'hn  Imberlav. 


Broad   Vallrv.    June   2,«».    18«4. 


^Iftln  '  have  receivpd  your  letter  of  this  date. 

of  ,uj  *?  ""'  8  clerkship  in  your  bank  at  a  salary 
advan  "^''  ''"""'*  "  month,  with  oppoitunity  for 
the  off  ""t  ■  '  "'"  ^'''^'  "^"''■'  "bl'JJed  to  you  for 
one  (""  position   would   be   a   very    UKicrablo 

^Ultatin"'    ""''  '^^''''    caifful  oonsidoiation  and  con- 
It    I   'h  \,*"^  ''*>    niotliei.   I  have  decided  to  accept 
"■»"  try  haul   tu  do  mv  work  well. 


By  Homer  Green 


CopyriKht.  19<'3.  by  Perry  Mh.«..n  <"''mpany. 
Boston.   Ma.".". 


6THOPSI8 

There  ii?  a  deep  mystery  about  the  trust  under  which 
John  Imt>erlay.  president  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Brier- 
ly, if  acting  as  trustee.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  are  matters  of  which  Mr. 
[mberlay  alone  appears  to  have  any   knowledge. 

Mrs.  Leighton,  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son.  Robert, 
tiave  Just  left  Mr.  Iniberlay's  office  after  an  unsuccessful 
plea  to  ha\-e  an  extension  of  time  on  the  long  over-due 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Imberlay  haf  flatly  refused 
fhtir  rMjuest  but  later  seems  interested  in  Robert  and 
.,\fii  in  Rafe  Orchard'B  neighboring  farm  and  makes  in- 
quiries concerning  both  farmii.  Robert  an4  his  mother 
have  tried  without  suciess  lo  luorrow  money  to  save  their 
home.  A  few  day.s  later  they  receive  a  letter  from  John 
Imberlay  offering  Robert  a  position  in  the  bank  and 
granting  an  extension  of  time  on  the  mortgage. 


Please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  both  my 
mother  and  myself  for  your  kindness  in  allowing  us 
time  to  make  the  pajTnent  of  interest  due  on  the 
mortgage.  You  have  relieved  us  of  a  very  great 
anxiety,  and  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  pay  up 
the  interest  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  report  for  duty 
next   Monday  morning. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert   C.   Leighton. 

Mrs.  Leighton  heartily  approved  of  this  letter. 
Indeed,  she  considered  it  a  masterpiece  of  compo- 
sition. In  itself,  it  compensated  her  for  all  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made  in  order  to  keep  Robert  in  school 
v'hen  be  was  young,  and  to  give  him  a  course  in 
the  academy  when  he  grew  older.  So  the  letter 
wa^  duly  sealed,  addressed  and  stamped,  and  Dick 
A-as  despatched  with  it  to  the  Broad  Valley  post- 
office.  Ten  minutes  later  Robert  and  his  mother 
were  on  their  way  to  call  on  Rafe  Orchard  at  his 
cottage  up  the  hill. 

"If  it  weren't  for  one  thing,  mother. "  said  the 
boy,  "I  wouldn't  ask  odds  of  any  one  now  in  the 
I  ace  for  success.  ' 

■'And  what  s  that.  Robert?  "  He  stopped,  leaned 
against  the  fence  beside  which  they  were  walking, 
and  tapped  hi.<:  limp  foot  significantly  with  his 
cane. 

"This  foot,  mother.  Sometimes  I  -  Well,  what's 
the  use^  Nobody's  to  blame.  It  never  could  have 
been  helped.     Only 

"I  know.  I  know.  It's  your  cross.  We  each  have 
one:  but  yours  i.s  harder  to  bear  than  most  of 
em.  Be  patient,  deary.  Who  knows?  Maybe  one 
cf  these  days  it'll  prove  to  be  a  blessing," 

She  slipped  her  band  affectionately  into  his, 
and  together  they  walked  on  up  the  road  through 
the  sweet  June  twdlight. 

AS   she    rubbed   her    tinware   at   the    sink    with 
great  vigor,  June  Orchard  talked  to  her  fath- 
ei    on  the  porch  outside: 

"You  survived  my  first  pie  crust,  daddy,  and  the 
only  effect  of  my  first  raised  biscuit  was  to  give  you 
a  slight  touch  of  writers'  cramp;  and  now  if  you 
pull  through  this  experience  with  my  first  short- 
cake, and  have  nothing  worse  than  a  qualm  of  con- 
science. I  .shall  be  glad. ' 

The  man  .seemed  to  be  paying  litUe  attention 
to  what  she  said.  He  sat  on  the  porch,  with  a 
guitar  across  his  knees.  He  wa.s  bareheaded,  and 
hi.«  iron-gray  hair  hung  in  loose  wavet  to  his  shoul- 
ders He  had  the  eyes  of  a  poet  and  the  face  of  an 
itrtist.  yet  he  was  only  a  day-la  boret.  Time  was, 
indeed,  when  he  had  had  wealth  and  lived  in  mod- 
est luxury.  But  that  was  when  he  wvls  young  and 
careless,  before  June's  mother  died,  before  Jime 
herself  was  old  enough  to  know:  so  long  ago  that 
tven  the  memory  of  it  was  dim.  and  never  troubled 
him     not  even  in  his  dreams. 

Jiue  was  still  busy  in  the  kitchen.  j>utting  away 
her  disbet-.    After  a  minute  she  called  to  him  again: 

"Daddy:  " 
Well.  June,  what  is  it?"  * 

'I  need  a  new  dress,  daddy,  and  a  new  pair  of 
:-hoes  and  a  new  hat.  Otherwise  I  can't  go  to 
1  hurch  any  more  this  suntuner." 

He  made  no  respon.se.  and  after  a  moment  June 
.ontinucd  "The  opera-cloak  and  the  pearl  neck- 
lace can  g"  'ill  fall,  but  the  other  things  are  a 
burning  nece.H.^ity."  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
Daddy,  why  don't  you  speak?  Ha.s  the  shock 
proved  fatal  to  you?'  She  went  tf  the  kitchen 
(loor  and  looked  out. 

"June.  ■  he  .«aid.  soberly,  "havi  you  finished  your 
u<»rk''' 

"Yes.   daddy:   this   minute." 
Then  come  out  here,  please     1  wan:   t<>  talk  ti> 
you.  ' 

Shr  pen  bed  herself  in  hei  favrltt  corner  of 
the  porch  ratling  'Yes,  daddy,  "he  Haid.  "I'm 
waiting.  ' 


"Well,  June,  I  m  glad  you  spoke  about  Ittft  new 
dress  and  things.  I  haven't  any  money  jt>8t  now, 
but  I  intend  to  have  .<K)me  in  the  course  at  a  week 
or  two.  and  the  very  first  dollar  I  get  shall  go 
toward  your  clothes." 

"And  the  second  dollar,  too,  and  the  liurtH?  " 

"Yes,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  more,  too,  if 
you  want  them.  But  what  I  was  thinking  about  is 
this,  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it  a  good  deal 
lately,  and  your  request  has  brought  it  straight 
home  to  me.  You  are  nearly  sixteen  now,  aven't 
you?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  you're  getting  too  old  and  big  to  Uve  trom 
hand  to  mouth  w^th  me,  as  you've  been  doing.  Here 
I  am,  well  and  strong  and  able  to  work,  and  dawd- 
ling half  my  time  away  with  my  pencil  and  books 
and  violin,  while  you  are  making  a  slave  of  your- 
self in  that  kitchen,  deprived  of  fitting  gamMOts 
and  surroundings  and  companionship.  It's  all 
wrrong,  June,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and 
I'm  going  to  start  out  tomorrow  morning  and  find 
steady  work  somewhere.  I  don't  care  what  UiMl  or 
how  hard  it  is.  Help  me  to  pull  myself  together, 
Jime,  and  put  my  brain  and  muscle  to  some  good, 
practical  use.   There,  that's  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

FROM  the  time  when  he  had  taken  her  from  her 
aiuits,  eight  years  before,  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  appeal  to  her  for  advice  and  assistance.  It  wa.s 
often  done  half-humorously,  it  is  true,  btit  she  bad 
been  a  real  help  to  him  in  many  more  ways  than  by 
her  labor  in  the  kitchen.  Yet  tonight  there  wras  a 
soberness  in  his  face  and  an  earnest  ring  in  hi.s 
voice  that  she  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  She 
jumped  down  from  her  perch  on  the  raUing  and 
flung  het  arms  abotit  his  neck. 

"You  dear  daddy'  '  she  cried.  "You  are  so  good! 
I  didn't  mean  anything  when  I  asked  fot  the  new 
things,  indeed  I  didn't.  Of  course  I'd  like  to  have 
a  new  gown.  Any  girl  would.  But  I  can  wait  till 
(be  money  comes,  and  I'll  help  earn  it:  and  we'll 
be  just  a;;  Why,  Mrs  Leighton,  how  you  fright- 
ened me:  Bob.  why  didn't  you  whistle,  or  some- 
thing" " 

"That's  to  pay  you  back  for  startling  uu  thin 
afternoon.  June,     responded  Mrs.  Leighton,  Ugbtly. 

She  and  Robert  had  entered  the  gate  of  the 
Orchard  yard  unnoticed,  and  were  at  the  steps  of 
the  cottage  porch  before  either  Rafe  or  hl«  daugh- 
ter was  aware  of  their  presence. 

"VN'ell.  "  exclaimed  June.  "I  guess  you  noay  vouie 
up  on  the  porch  if  you'll  both  promise  not  to  re- 
peat the  offense:  Here's  a  rocking-chair,  Mm. 
Leighton.  Bob.  you  ve  got  to  sit  on  the  poreli  and 
balance  yourself,  just  ae  I  do." 

Rafe  Orchard  gave  his  guests  a  courteous  greet- 
ing. 

"We  came  over.  '  began  Mrs.  Leighton.  "lo  see 
if-    " 

"To  see  if  daddy  was  sick  from  eating  my  abort - 
cake**  '  broke  in  June.  "Oh,  no!  It  gave  him  a 
slight  attack  of  melancholia,  that's  all.' 

"What  a  rattlehead  you  are.  Jime!  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Leighton,  good-naturedly.  "No.  I'll  telJ  jrou 
what  we  came  over  for.  You  see.  Robert,"  she 
made  the  announcement  with  pride,  -"Robert  ban 
been  offered  a  pofttion  in  the  Citizens'  Bank  at 
Brierly.  ' 

June  was  down  fiom  her  perch  in  an  uastant, 
shaking  hands  joyously  with  Robert.  Then  ahe  ran 
into  the  kitchen  and  brought  out  a  chair.  "Yuii 
mustn't  sit  on  the  railing  any  longer,  "  she  »aid. 
"Take  a  chair.    You  re  entitled  to  it.  " 

More  deliberate  but  not  less  hearty  were  the  con- 
gratulations of  June's  father.  For  between  this 
man  and  boy  had  grown  up  through  the  yeans  a 
friendlmess  and  a  comradeship,  the  result  of  mu- 
tual confidence.  Although  admitting  the  weak- 
ne.H3es  of  Rafe's  character,  they  were  apparent  to 
all  the  world,  Robert  could  not  help  admiring  the 
rian'.«  simple  honesty,  his  homely  virtues,  and  that 
tare  courtesy  and  fine  intuition  which  ntampe<i 
him  as  of  gentle  mold. 

Ami  Rafe  Orchard  could  not  but  approve  and  ap- 
pieciate  m  Robert  the  qualities  in  which  he  him- 
self wa>-  ^*o  sadly  lai  king  energy,  perseverance, 
the  ability  to  think  a  thing  out  and  reach  conclu- 
sion!^ and  push  persistently  on  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficultie.'^. 

"Yes  '  added  Mr.--  Leighton,  with  quite  an  air  of 
inipottaiii  e.  "anil  Robert  has  decidetl  to  accept." 

June  "iaited  intii  the  kitchen  again  and  brought 
out  am>ther  chaii.  thus  exhausting  her  Klore. 
■  Take  two  chairs,  she  said  to  Robett  "Ono 
doe.Nn'l  kU'  ju.^tin'  to  the  oica.'»ion." 

There  were  many  inquiries  about  Robert  v  g<j«>d 
fortune,  about  the  natuie  of  his  duties  and  about 
his  residence  at  Brierly  They  all  agreed  that  it 
\' a^  a  ."-plendid  opportunity.  June  wa-'  esppfially 
•  nthusiastic  ovei  the  .•situation. 

I  To  be  continued.! 
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Imagination  or  a  Lie 

By  JE.\N  LATHO.M  McFARLAND 

I  HAD  taken  my  sewing  and  gone  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Graham.  We 
were  comfortably  seated  on  her  vine-covered 
porch  chatting  away  when  Raymond,  her  three- 
year-old  son,  came  running  around  the  house  and 
rushed  eagerly  to  his  mothers  knee. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  he  cried,  "I  was  making  a  sand 
house  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  windows 
when  a  little  toad  hopped  right  out  from  under 
our  rose  bu.sh  and  said,  'Come  with  me,  Ray'," 

"Raymond"'  cried  his  mother  in  alarm.  "When 
will  you  ever  stop  telling  such  tales?  Why  you 
will  grow  into  a  regular  liar." 

Then  she  turned  to  me,  "I  don't  know  what 
makes  Raymond  talk  like  that.  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  break  him.  My  other  children  were  always 
truthful  enough.  I  can't  understand  what  makes 
him  want  to  always  be  telling  such  stories." 

I  looked  at  poor  little  Raymond  who  had  hung 
his  head  in  embarrassment   and  shame. 

"Why,"  I  said,  "I  was  anxious  to  hear  if  Ray- 
mond v.ent  with  the  little  toad  and  what  kind  of 
a  house  he  found." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  astonished  that  I  should  take 
that  view  of  things  and  we  had  quite  a  discussion 
about  imagination  and  lies.  I  tried  to  show  her 
that  Raymond  had  a  valuable  gift;  that  no  matter 
where  he  was  in  life  he  could  always  imagine 
fiway  the  ugly  things  or  change  them  into  some- 
thing beautiful;  that  his  happine.ss  wouldn't  be 
bounded  by  persons  or  things  because  his  mind 
could  always  furnish  him  with  romance  and  ad- 
venture. 

Mrs.  Graham  still  looked  dubious  when  I  had 
finished  but  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "I  hope  something  good  comes  of  it." 

The  conversation  drifted  into  other  channels  and 
neither  of   us   mentioned    the   subject   again.     But 
that  evening  after  supper  while  I  was  making  up 
my  bread  sponge   for  the   next   day,   the   incident 
came   back  to   my   mind   and  I   began   to   wonder 
just    what    was    the    difference   between    imagina- 
tion and  a  lie.    I  had  taught  school  and  I  know 
there  arc  some  children  who  lie.   They  are  a  great 
problem  to  the  teacher.    When  is  the 
proper  age  to  correct  them  and  how 
is  a  mother  to  recognize  a  lie  from 
imagination? 

Suddenly  I  remembered  something 
that  happened  when  I  was  a  girl  at 
home.  My  little  sister,  aged  two 
and  a  half  years,  had  got  into  the 
cream.  When  mother  discovered  her 
she  was  smeared  with  cream  from 
head  to  foot. 

"Why,  KathrjTi!"  mother  exclaim- 
ed in  dismay. 

The  tone  of  mother's  voice  made 
Kathryn  know  that  she  was  doing 
something  she  should  not  be  doing. 
Immediately  she  said,  "I  didn't  do  it, 
Nevie  did."   Nevie  was  an  older  sister. 

Circumstantial  Evidonre 

"No,"  mother  said,  as  she  scrubbed 
the  cream  from  Kathryn's  fat,  little 
arms,  "It  was  Kathryn  that  got  into 
mother's  cream.  You  mustn't  say  that 
Nevie  did  something  that  you  did." 

Kathryn  had  told  many  an  imag- 
inary tale  but  I  never  heard  mother 
reprove  her  except  perhaps  to  say, 
"Oh,  yes,  that's  a  make-believe  story, 
isn't  it." 

It  was  because  Kathryn  sensed  that 
there  might  be  punishment  and  sho 
wanted  to  escape  it  that  she  resorted 
to  a  lie.  The  lie  of  a  real  young  child 
is  usually  .so  obvious  that  a  mother 
has  no  trouble  in  knowing  for  certain 
that  the  youngster  has  told  an  un- 
truth. Then  when  children  are  young 
is  the  time  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  must  tell  the  truth,  because  as 
they  grow  older  they  get  wise  enough 
to  know  when  they  are  caiight  with 
the  goods,  so  to  speak,  as  Kathryn 
was  with  the  cream,  and  then  they 
use  a  lie  only  when  the  parent  has 
their  word  to  depend  on. 

Sometimes   too   severe    punishment 


for  the  crime  to  which  they  confess  almost  makes 
a  child  a  liar.  The  wrong  doing  cannot  be  entirely 
overlooked,  but  a  young  child  never  does  a  really 
wicked  thing,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  a  mother 
should  emphasize  that  the  truth  be  told  and  com- 
mend the  child  for  telling  it.  A  little  serious  talk 
about  the  naughtiness  they  have  done  and  what 
might  happen  another  time  finished  off  by  telling 
them  again  how  proud  you  are  that  they  have 
told  the  truth  usually  has  the  desired  effect  of 
steering  a  child  on  the  road  to  truthfulness.  How- 
ever, never  let  us  be  guilty  of  spoiling  a  child's 
mind  by  calling  his  imaginary  stories  lies. 

Editor'.s  note: — This  ig  a  great  problem  with  mothers 
and  we  offer  you  .-"ome  valuable  help  in  our  Home-Mak- 
ers' Library.  We  liave  dis<UMMions  on  thi.s  very  .subject 
by  two  of  our  nation':  greate.-t  ihild  .-'peciali.sts.  Mrs. 
Greuiibor^.  in  her  wonderful  book  "Your  Child  Today 
and  Tomi/rrow"  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  Lies  and 
another  to  Imagination.  In  Anselo  Pntri'.s  helpful  vol- 
ume on  •Child  Training."  lies  are  well  handled.  Either 
Volume  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks.  Seiul  12c  pos- 
tage to  Home  Department,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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ln Case  of  Fire 

EV^EUY  ONE  hopes  to  escape  a  fire  and  yet  in 
almost  every  community  there  stands  a  gap- 
ing cellar,  mute  evidence  of  havoc  wrought  by 
flames. 

Nearly  every  householder  now  carries  insurance, 
but  how  often  you  hear  the  plaint,  "The  actual 
value  was  covered,  but  I  lost  so  many  treasures 
that  can  never  be  replaced." 

One  woman  is  solving  this  problem  by  keeping 
the  family  Bible,  birth  certificates,  baptismal  rec- 
ords, jewelry  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  gen- 
eiations,  baby's  first  stocking,  and  all  the  little 
treasures  that  are  in  the  "can't  be  replaced"  class 
in  a  strong  box.  This  is  always  kept  close  to  the 
front  door. 

Members  of  her  own  house  and  a  trusty  neigh- 
bor have  been  told,  "In  case  of  fire  save  that  box ' 
and  she  feels  that  unless  the  flames  start  at  a 
time  when  the  family  is  away  from  home  her 
treasures  are  comparatively  safe. 

She  also  keeps  her  silverware  in  one  drawer  in 
the  sideooard  and  under  it  there  is  a  square  of 
firm  muslin.  In  case  of  fire  she  could  gather  up 
the  four  corners  of  the  muslin,  making  a  bag  in 
which  to  carry  her  silver  to  a  place  of  safety. 

L,  M.  Thornton. 

The  Latest  in  Pictures 


NKKDLKWORKERS  really  wonder  * 
how  it  is  possible  to  make  such 
beautiful  designs  with  so  little  work. 
No.  3401  represents  spring  flowers; 
No.  3402  is  a  glittering  winter  .scene 
and  No.  3403  is  a  shady  nook  on  the 
hill.  A  les.son  chart  given  with  each 
design  explains  the  various  simple 
stitches  and  how  to  use  colored  thread. 
Stamping  is  on  colored  fine  quality 
all  wool  felt,  size  8x10.  Price  of 
stamped  felt  for  any  one  design  is 
twenty-five  cents  and  if  desired  with 
necessary  embroidery  floss,  price  is 
only  fifty  cents. 

Send  your  order  to  Embroidery  De- 
partment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Timely  Tips 

TWO  rows  of  machine  stitching 
with  a  lengthened  stitch  can  be 
used  to  replace  gathering  by  hand. 
The  under  thread  is  drawn  up  and 
caught  at  the  ends. 

*  «     • 
Organdy  collars  and  cuflfs  made  out 

of  double  thickness  of  materials  are 
quite  desirable  as  double  thickness 
prevents  the  usual  curling. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 
Tunics  are  scheduled  for  this  win- 
ter.    Fullness    is   often    Introduced    in 
the  underskirt  by  low  placed  pleats. 

•  •  « 
To  keep  the  shoulders  of  silk  dress- 
es from  showing  soil  from  perspira- 
tion place  an  in.slde  yoke  fastened  into 
the  neckline  and  shoulder  .seams. 
This  may  be  made  from  left-over  silk 
scraps  and  is  made  detachable  so  that 
at  may  be  removed  for  frequent  laun- 
dering. 


Tasty  Spreads 

By   GERTRUDE   S.   STEWART 

tiE  farm  woman  can  at  a  moment's  notice] 
have  the  very  tastiest  assortment  of  sandJ 
wiches  for  her  afternoon  callers  or  the  SunJ 
day  evening  supper.  The  school  lunches  are  bettetl 
too,  if  there  new  ideas  are  tried.  It  is  usually  on  tliel 
shelves  of  the  country  home-maker's  cupboard  thaq 
.spicy  relishes  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found.  Thes 
relishes  are  combined  with  heavy  salad  dre.ssinj| 
and  added  to  thin  sliced  buttered  broad.  Theq 
watch  the  kiddies  "smack  their  lips." 

If  you  have  no  relishes,   one  of  the  finest  sub 
stitutes    I    know    of    is    stuffed    olives    and  sweeJ 
pickles   ground   through   the    finest   blade  of  youq 
meat  grinder.    Combine   this    mixture   with  beavjf 
f:alad  dressing.    A  few  spoonfuls  of  drained  cannei 
tomato   are  very  nice   also. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  few  remaining  green  anJ 
red  peppers.  If  so,  they  are  tasty  with  any  of  thJ 
above  combinations.  There  is  really  no  end  to  tb^ 
variety  you  may  have  in  special  sandwich  .sprea 
using  always  a  thick  salad  dressing  for  the  founl 
dation.  In  this  era  of  raw  foods  for  health,  whi 
not  try  grated  carrot,  shredded  cabbage  or  let| 
tuce,  minced  parsley  or  water  cress? 

My  favorite  recipe  for  the  thick  dre.s.sing  is 
follows:  One  cup  vinegar,  three  tablespoons  sugarj 
two  tablespoons  flour,  one-half  table.^poon  dr; 
mustard,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  pep) 
per,  four  egg  yolks,  one  tablespoon  butter.  Hea 
the  vinegar.  Sift  the  five  dry  ingredients  togetheil 
add  them  to  the  beaten  yolks  and  blend  the  mix| 
ture  thoroughly.  Pour  the  boiling  vinegar  veri 
slowly  over  this  mixture,  stirring  constantly.  Cool| 
to  boiling  point  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  all 
while.  Remove  from  the  tire,  and  add  the  meltei 
butter — beating  it  in  well. 

__         O 

Apple  Recipes 

Chocolate-Coatod   Candied   Apples 

HKRE'S  a  truly  wholesome  confection  that 
easily  made  with  materials  to  be  had  almo^ 
anywhere.  Be  sure  to  use  firm-fleshed,  tart,  applef 
for  good  results.  The  recipe  was  oria 
inated  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Ec(^ 
nomics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculture. 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cut  honey,  ona 
half  cup  water,  one-fourth  tea-spoon 
ful  salt,  three  tort  well-flavore( 
apples. 

Prepare  a  syrup  of  the  sugar,  hone| 
water  and  .salt  by  boiling  for  two 
three   minutes.    Wash,  core  and  pai| 
the  apples,  cut  into  half-moon  -shap 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  thick,  dn 
into  the  syrup  and  cook  rapidly  unfl 
the  apples  are  transparent  and  praJ 
tically  all  the  syrup  has  been  absorlj 
ed.    Lift  onto  waxed  paper  to  dry. 

Cut   up   into   small   piec  es  some 
the  cake  chocolate  made  especially  ffl 
dipping   candies,    put   into  a  .shalloi 
dish  over  hot  water  to  melt  .slighUl 
and    stir   with    the   fingers   until  ttf 
whole    mass    has    melted      Dip   "\ 
pieces  of  apple  into  the  melted  choci 
late   until   well   coated   and  place  <" 
waxed  paper  to  dry,   which  requir 
only  a  short  time  when  this  methq 
of   coating    is   used.    Pack  the  app 
candies   in   layers   between  sheets 
waxed  paper. 

.\pplo  Comp<»te 

Six  tart  apples,  two  cup.><  sugar,  t« 
cups  water,  red  coloring  or  red  cinni 
mon  candies,  one-eighth  teaspoon  .«f 

Select    tart    apples    that   will  net 
their   shape   when   cooked.    Pare  a^ 
core  them.    In  a  pan  large  enougn 
hold  all  the  apples  make  n  "y^^^^ . 
the  sugar  and  water,  add  the  red  ca 
oring  or  red  candies,  and  s.ilt:  P"  I 
tho    apples,    cover   and   •-i'»">«''^  " J 
the   apples   are    tender   when   pl" 
with  a  straw.   Drain  and  place  at     | 
on  plates  for  .serving,  fill  t'"*  '"''  ^ 
with  tart  Jelly  and  on  top  ad'l  a  "PI 
ful  of  hard  sauce,  grated  cocoaru, 
chopped  nuts.    Or  the  nppl*'''  "^^ 
served  cold  with  whipped  cream. 


\fhe  Country  Child  in  the 
White  House 

I  ,  .  r  least   fifty   per    cent   of    the 
A  children  of  the  United  States 
live  ill  the  country  or  in  small  coimtry 
toCTS-   Upon  the  health  and  protec- 
tion of  the.se  rural   children  depends 
Ififtv  per  c^"t  of  the  successful  citi- 
Lnship  which  America  hopes  to  have 
ifiien  the  forty-three  million  who  are 
|,ow  children  come  of  age." 

With  that  idea  in  mind  the  White 
I  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
I  been  planned.  Eleven  hundred  ex- 
Iperts  in  child  care  will  meet  at  the 
K'ovember  assemblage  with  President 
I  Hoover  to  specially  consider  the  needs 
I  of  the  rural  child  as  well  as  those  of 
lliis  city  cousin.  Surely  this  is  one  of 
I  the  greatest  steps  that  has  ever  been 
I, (tempted  in  child  welfare,  and  we 
Louldall  watch  the  proceedings  from 
U'overaber  19  to  22  with  open-minded 
I  helpfulness. 

Fight  .\galnBt  Diseases 

In  each  of  the  four  sections — the 
Iwuntry  child — your  child  and  mine — 
Iji  given  the  most  splendid  considera- 
ItioD.  These  four  different  committees 
lire  first,  medical  service,  with  special 
Iteference  to  motherhood  and  Infancy. 
Lnctber  work  of  this  section  is  to 
■tetter  systems  of  attocking  childhood 
■defects,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  de- 
Itective  hearing  and  poor  vision.  What 
It  blessing  these  studies  will  be  t  j 
leountry  homes! 

Section  two  involves  a  complete  in- 
Iwtigation  of  public  health  service 
JKidadmini.'^tration.  Here  the  typhoid 
Invishes  of  the  country  are  in  danger 
Itf  being  routed,  for  even  the  barn- 
lyird  manure  piles  are  at  last  getting,' 
Ithe  critici.'^m  for  which  we  women 
|hive  long  been  wishing. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  edu- 
lation  and  training,  not  only  for  the 
Itiild.  but  for  the  entire  family— the 
llnfant.  then  the  pre-school  child,  the 
Irhool  young.ster,  vocational  guidance, 
Ithild  labor,  recreation,  special  classes, 
|Bdthe  parents,  too. 

Section  four  deals  with  the  handi 
lapped  child.  Would  it  not  be  well 
Ibrusas  patents,  as  Parent-Teachers 
jAMociation.-i,  as  clubs  and  fraternities, 
lb»atch  the  work  of  this  conference 
l«Kl  fall  in  line  to  lend  a  hand  tor 
|(3iild  Welfare?  G.  S.  S. 


Ham  Hawaiian 

WOYER  a   one-inch-thick    slice    of 

|v  hara  with  cold  water  and  bring 

VI  the  boilini;  point.    Drain  off  water, 

l*i  if  the  ham  is  very  salty,  repeat 

P  process.    Sprinkle  ham  with  five 

l™«poon.s  brown  sugar.    Cook  until 

w^  on  both   sides.    Add   one    cup 

Ijwipple  June.   Cover  and  cook  slow- 

Kiihtil  tender.   Remove  cover  and  lay 

■■  the  ham  rix  or  eight  small  pieces 

I"  canned  pineapple   that   have  been 

■«ed  in  hot   fat.     Sprinkle    lightly 

J**"par  ind  place  a  marshmallow 

•whole  ot  each  piece  of  pineapple. 

"  under    broiler    and    brown    the 

"fshmallows.    Serve  immediately. 


^ottaae  Cheese  Dishes 

^OTTagk  cheese  may  be  used  in 

*  variety    of    dishes    from    .soup 

salad.«  to  desserts,   according  to 

tn       ^'"'^  State  college  of  home 

t  ttics  at  Cornell  University, 

^- -alads.  It  may  be  used  to  fill  to- 

'".  canned  pears,  peaches,  .slices 

^pineapple,  prunes  or  celery  stalk.^ 

sm-ed  on  lettuce  with  boiled  or 

^rnaise  Uiessing.    It  may  be  com- 

'■'•ith  di(  ssing  and  ntits,  parslov, 

, J  ^-  "f  .1'lly  and  formed  into  balls 

""all   i,,af   which   is   sliced   and 

j^ '>n  lettuce.    The  b.ills  may  00 

POVf,]'"  K'''ted   Cheddar  chee.se   and 

ffol  ""  '*'''i>ce  with  dressing. 

l^^'-age  (heese  makes  an  excellent 

„"rsan.t  wiches  if  moistened  with 

"itssing,    cream,    or    a    little 

BmJ""''     ^^'^'^'c   wheat    bread   U 

,"!''"''''''  f^r  children.     Some   of 

i^pnpular     fillings     with     cottage 

^     are:  <hec.se  with  chopped  pars- 

.    '*'y.  pickles   or   olives;   a    tart 


What^s  New  in  Fashions? 


*rve 


"1  a  layer  of  cheese. 


.N'o,  «ei7.— T^ailirV  drei>!<.  Cut  In  five 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in<he»  bust 
measure,  A  3S-inih  "size  requires  3  2-3 
yards  of  SO-inch  material.  'The  belt  of 
rontrastinn  material  renuires  's  yard  39 
inches  wide  cut  crosswise.  Price  15c  or 
two    for   I'Sc. 

No.  6914.— Liidles'  dre.<ts.  Cut  in  six  sizes: 
34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  3.1-inch  size  re<iuires  4  yards  of 
39-inch  material.    Price  15e  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6797.— Liidies'  dress.  Cut  In  five 
sizes:  31.  36.  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  A  3S-inch  sizp  retiuiros  4'-  yards 
of  39-inch  material.  Kor  contrasttnK  nia- 
tiTial  ■■',  yard  Is  rpi(uired  r-ut  crosswise. 
Price  1.5c   or  two  for  2,51'. 

No.  6746.— Misies'  dress.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  10.  IS  and  20  years.  .\!i  IS-year  size 
with  collar  and  sleeves,  reqtiires  4'4  yards 
of  39-Inch  inalrrLil.  With  ci'llar  and  with- 
out sleeves  th<>  dress  requires  Sli  yards. 
Price    1.1c    or    two    fiT   2'ic. 

No.  6921.  —  Misses'  dress.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  16.  IS  ami  'JO  years.  A  16-ye.ir  .•'ize 
r<>i|ulres  3'_'  y:ir'ls  of  material  ir-,  inches 
wide.  The  collar  and  frills  of  coiitraslinK 
material   require   ',    y:ird  3.1   inche."  wide. 

Of  finished  plaitini;  or  f^illiiiK  I",  >,>.rfls 
will  he  reiniired  The  tie  ends  of  ribbon 
require    ',   yaid.    Pri'C  l.'ic  or  two  for  2.'>c, 

No.  6930.  -Boys'  Suit.    Cut    In   four  sizes 
2.   3.   4  and   .1  <,<nii.<.     A   4-vear  size  requires 
■«   yaril  of  .'),'>-inch  m.iterial   for  tiio   M.>usc 
ai:d   1   yard    fir   the   trousers.    Price   l.%c   or 
two    for    2.')C. 

No.     6743      l/jidleF-'     dress       Cut     in     five 


sizes:  34.  36.  3S.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  A  38-Inch  size  reciutres  1'«  yards 
of  39-ini  h  material.  For  contrasting  ma- 
terial •■'h  yard  39  inches  wide  is  required 
cut  cro.sswise.  Price  15<-  or  two  for  a.V'. 
Xo.  6480.— Girls'  dress.    Cut  In  five  sizes: 

I.  2,  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  3-year  size  re- 
quires 1',  yards  of  material  32  inches  wide 
or  wider.  "To  trim  bertha  edges  with  plait- 
ing will  require  1'-  yards.  To  m.ake  col- 
lar of  ((inirastinK  material  requires  1-3 
yard  39  Inches  wide,  and  cut  cro.«8Wl,«ie. 
Price  l.V  or  two  for  25c. 

No,  6!'!?6.  L.idies'  skirt.  Cut  in  six  sizes: 
2S,  30,  32.  34.  36  and  38  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  32-inch  size  requires  2'j  >ards  ol 
39-incli  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  lower  edge  with  plait  fulne.ss  ex- 
tended Is  two  yarils.  Price  l.'ic  or  two 
for   2Jc. 

No.  6934. — t.adies"  Moose.  Cut  in  six 
sizos:  34.  36.  3S.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
mea.sure.  A  3Siiiih  size  recjuires  2 '«  yards 
of  materi.il  35  inches  wide.  K>m  (ontrast- 
InK  maleiial  •'■,  ;  aid  35  iiu  lies  wide.  <ut 
1  rosswise  is  required.  Price  15c  or  iwo 
for    2.'ic. 

No.  692."i  — C, irl.-<'  dress.    Cut  in  four  sizes: 

II.  8.  1(1  and  12  years.  A  lo-year  size  re- 
iliiires  2  m  yards  of  35-inch  material.  Toe 
collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  coiitrastiliK  mate- 
rial, reciuires  ',  yi.rd  35  inches  wide,  cut 
crosswi.«e.    Price  l.lc  or  two  for  2.)('. 

ROW  TO  OXDEB 

All  patterns  l.'<  eai  h.  two  for  2.'c.  Be 
sure  to  Ki^''  ivimber  atui  size.  Address 
Pattern  In  i>;»rtinenl.  Pcimsylv  inlu  Fanner. 
T.'»in   Peim    .\\.  .   Pittsbur^id,    Pa 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 


7  he  best  tough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy,  can  easily  be  mixed  at  home.  It  saves 
money  and  gives  you  the  most  reliable!,  quick- 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs  and  chest  coldi, 
giving  immediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2'/j  ounces 
of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained 
honey.  It's  no  trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when 
you  once  use  it.  you  will  never  be  without  it. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens  the 
germ,-1aden  phlegm,  and  scothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  At  the  same  time,  part  of 
the  medicine  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it 
acts  directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  help* 
the  system  throw  off  the  whole  trouble.  Even 
those  severe  coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics, 
are  promptly  ended. 

Fines  IS  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  Pine,  containing  the  active 
•gent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  palatable  form. 
Nothing  known  in  medicine  is  more  helpful  in 
cases  of  severe  coughs,  chest  col<ta,  and 
bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is   guaranteed  to   give   prompt  r^ 
lief  or  money  refunded. 


CougKs^JL. 


COLDJVEATHER  HeaM 

Sty/o,  Com/brt 

)..^COLDPIUl|i 


■a*  U.*.  *AT. 


SLIPS 


Jill  tlir»e  are  youri  If  tou 
<rrar  an  Indsra  Fl9urflt  Knit 
Mlp. 

TndfTs  pTo«»fts  yooT  hMlth  by 
kerpmg  warmUi  In  sod  roM  oul 
— erea  la  the  coldest  weaUier. 

Tnders  ti  tailored  to  8t  rnur 
fliEure.  Tou  ran  wear  It  uadef. 
oeaib  four  imutett  diets. 

Tnii  can  wear  sa  tnders  In 
comfort.  For  It  hai  s  pstrntf.l 
knit  border  that  prerenta  ri'ltn^ 
up  around  the  hipt  and  buntb- 
tof   between  joui  knees. 

It  hsi  pttented  WT.K-W 
•houldrr  itrapa — tuspt  liul  al- 
«*>•  iur  up. 

Aik  your  dralrr  \o  ihow  ynu 

Indera.       It    romea    in    a    wide 

variety    of    fatt    color    rrtnblna- 

tioni.     In    wuol    and    rayon,    all 

wool,  wool  ntxiurri  and 

ci.con.     S«id  for  rREH 

Indera      Style      Fuld<r 

TUC  \  ^"'  ^i    ihowinc  Indera 

jn^W  ^'1P<    'n    ">'"'      Pleais 

■    •  ^    niwtlon    dealer's 

and   addreM. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Wiattsa-Salm,  N.  C. 


/  FUOM  fATAlOC.Uh  PRICfS 
^^   FOR  SHORT  TiMf  ONLY 


WAS  $175 
Complete 

for 
6-Room 
House 


NOW 

$t  rn. SO 


IN(  M  niNO    «  r«dl«i(>rfl.  lame  steam  t.  Her.  pipe 

nttincii.  valves     «ir  miIvk    nnd  uiheKtoH  remeni  | 

We  Pay   the   Freiahi. 

Writ*  for  FREE  Catalog  90 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 

3S4  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


Riili    antl>fn>tli'    In. 
anew    Oil    en    ».  li  n«' 

:■■  f       It    s-  ii,T.it.  s    .1 

rO.'.i»int     «>.ithiiu'    liMt 

•hjt      tlriv.  -s      F'lit      I'rtln 

<i'IrK        Willi     hiKi.r 

I  k.'      I'Ut      t.vpH      lililtil,  ?iM. 

4'1  Yearn  SinMem.   At  dnu- 


mo  itiAMicrr  sale  .^ 


•     Auilralian    Wuol    Bl   nketf. 

,     ;  ■  !<■,'     .  n     a.-,',.!!!.!     1  r     -IK'lil 

alnv-t    'iiii".«iM.'    ','    .1.  t,.i 
VERMONT  BLANKET  CO.. 
Box    bis      Orut    PF. 
Burluiiiton.     VI. 


MVE^ 


WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN 


"i-iTWH.r     /irnmf.ni       lBiTr>wrt>a 

».*iv  .    V.    ^rit«  itfoif  (nr  iM^ai* 
s  i.V/c«rtcMiM««0.rfpt.ll74 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Norember  15,  1930 


ife  Savers  ! 


CHAINS 


Weed  Tire  Chain 

RADIO  PROGRAM 


A  product  of 
Vmerican  Chain  Company^ 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Inc. 


Tun^  in  every  Friday  evening  at  8:30  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  7:30  Central  Standard  Time, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 


Akron,  Ohio  WADC 

nalUmore,  Md.  WCAO 

ItoNion,  Mam.  WNAC 

KiifTalo.  N.  Y.  WKBW 

Chi.aun.  III.  WMAQ 

Cincinautl.  Ohio  WKRC 

l>alla..Trxas  KRLD 

l»rtroil,  Mich.  WXYZ 


FiMt  Wayne,  Ind.  WOWO 

Kansaa  City.  Mo.  KMBC 
Minorapolin.Minn.WCCO 

Nt<w  York.  N.  Y.  WABC 

OU  City.  Pa.  WLBW 

Omaha,  Nebr.  KOIL 

PhiladrlphU.  Pa.  WCAU 


Pituburgh,  Pa.  WJAS 

Providence.  R.  I.  WEAN 

St.   Louis.  Mo.  KMOX 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  WFBI. 

Toledo.  Ohio  WSPD 

Wa«hin«lon.  D.  C.  WMAI. 

Oklahoma  aty  KPJF 

San  Antonio,  Tei.  KTSA 


When  writtng  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


plating 

Often  lloiibles 
EggFirodiidioii 

Maybe  the  mananr  of  Prattt  Poultry  Expari- 
ment  Farm  hit  the  nail  on  th«  head  when  ha 
explained:  'Regulating  iuepi  b.ras  cant  for 
their  feed,  wliefher  in  or  out  of  doori.  That  ia 
important  beraiise  they  can't  lay  tf  they  don't 
eat.  Serond  no  matter  what  feed  you  ouy,  it 
lacks  aome  one  or  more  minerals  important  to 
muscle,  feathers,  blood,  bone,  shell  End  eccs. 
Segulator  supplies  every  mineral  dellciency. 
And  the  veKet.^ble  tonic*  In  Kegulator  quiekan 
appetite  and  digestion.  Hnat'itor  satlsilci  a 
natural  craving  or  demand  oi  the  bird's-svitem. 
That's  why  birds  are  right  up  on  top  of  their 
feed.  We  often  double  production  of  a  slow 
pen   by   Eegiilating.  " 

Try  Regulating  >aur  flock  80  days.  It  costs 
but  a  few  cents  pei  100  pounds  of  mash.  Thou- 
sands of  poultrymen  advise  it.  See  your  dealer. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,     PhiUdelphia.  P., 

FREE— A  SOc  Package  of  PratU 
N-K  Tablets  for  Poultry  Worms 


Poultry  Regulator 


We  want  Pratt  friends 
to  know  about  this 
great  new  tape  and 
round-worm  Killer.  Of 
nicotine  and  kamala. 
These  powerful  drugs, 
cleverly  coated  to  break 
only  in  the  gizzard,  get 
to  worms  fresh  and  effective, 
package  free.    See  the  coupon 


SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

Send  us  tUi«  coupon  and  the  "Rooster  and  Cart"  trade  mark  from  any  package,  pail,  bag  or  dnuB  of 
Pritts  Poultry  Regulator,  .ind  we  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  a  special  60c  package  of  Fratts  N-K 
T\1i!»ti      AUo  I   valuable   now  booklet.   Common   Poultrv  Oiseateo 


PRATT  FOOD  CO      D",i*    150A.   IM  Walnut  St.,   PhiUdelphia.    Pa. 

Nam-  . 

R  r.O  Olty  State 

Dealer   'aIio    told    me    Puiiltiv    Regulate: , ..,, 


The  Market  Place 


By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


WHAT  does  it  cost  to  market 
potatoes  by  the  various 
methods  that  are  available 
to  the  Pennsylvania  grower  ?  A  study 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
shows  that  the  costs  vary  from  2c  to 
15c  per  bushel.  The  study  was  based 
on  the  cost  of  marketing  the  1928 
crop  of  450  growers  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  method  of  marketing  which  re- 
turned the  largest  net  profit  was  sales 
to  consumers  at  the  farm.  The  sec- 
ond largest  net  return  was  from  sales 
to  retail  stores;  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants were  next  with  house  to  house 
delivery  following  closely.  Marketing 
at  farmers'  market  houses  was  the 
most  expensive  method  of  selling. 
These  outlets  represent  a  more  or  less 
retail  method  of  selling  and  are  in 
contrast  to  rail  shipments  to  terminal 
markets. 

The  three  methods  studied  for  rail 
shipped  potatoes  were:  City  buyer 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point;  local  buyer 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and  commission 
sales.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
net  returns  by  these  three  methods. 
The  net  price  received  by  the  commis- 
sion method  of  selling  was  54c  a 
bushel,  by  local  shipper  41c  and  by 
city  buyer  46c-  It  would  be  valuable 
information  if  the  grower  could  learn 
what  potatoes  of  equal  g^rade  and 
quality  would  show  if  bandied  by 
these  three  methods. 

Snapping  Turtles 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  potatoes  to 
snapping  turtles,  but  the  question 
of  net  returns  brings  it  to  mind.  Re- 
cently I  investigated  the  complaint  of 
a  mldwestem  shipper  who  had  sent 
snapping  turtles  to  this  market  and 
had  not  received  adequate  returns. 
The  turtles  were  placed  in  sugar  bar- 
rels covered  with  burlap  and  shipped 
by  refrigerator  freight.  The  receiver 
was  to  pay  freight  drayage  and  was 
to  deduct  this  along  with  his  com- 
mission of  ten  per  cent  from  the  price 
received.  The  shipper  was  to  be  paid 
the  balance. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  shipments 
the  dealer  sold  the  turtles  for  5c  to  So 
a  pound  live  weight,  but  when  the 
costs  of  marketing  were  deducted  he 
had  a  loss  of  about  $3.50  and  the 
shipper  bad  nothing.  This  is  a  rather 
striking  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  gross  price  and  net  price  and 
of  high  cost  marketing. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
I  learned  a  number  of  things  about 
snapping  turtles  that  I  had  never 
known  before.  One  was  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  supply  comes  from  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 
that  the  best  market  season  ia  from 
November  to  February.  Prohibition 
has  influenced  the  turtle  market;  the 
very  large  turtles  are  no  longer  de- 
sirable and  are  hard  to  sell.  I  am  told 
that  the  large  snappers  were  used  by 
the  saloons  in  the  "old  days"  and  now 
there  are  few  buyers  for  them.  The 
desirable  weight  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  pounds.  Snappers  weighing 
over  16  pounds  are  almost  unsalable 
and  rarely  bring  much  over  freight 
charges. 

Ugl.v  BruteH 

The  snappers  often  reach  such 
weights  as  30  pound.s  and  nm  occa- 
sionally up  to  50  pounds.  I  saw  some 
that  weighed  over  33  pound.s.  One 
who  has  never  seen  them  cannot  pic- 
ture just  what  a  35-pound  snapper 
looks  like.  It  is  the  ugliest  crawling 
thing  that  I  ever  looked  at,  especially 
when  confined  to  an  old  sugar  barrel. 
Snappers  are  hard  to  kill  and  live 
i  for  a  long  time,  but  a  .spell  of  very 
cold  weather  or  a  real  warm  .spell 
while  they  are  in  shipment  causes 
them  to  die  off  rapidly. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  diflti- 
ent  kinds  of  meat  in  a  snapper  than 
in   anything   else     There   is    a    white 


meat  resembling  chicken  breast,  a 
stringy  dark  meat  that  tastes  much 
like  flank  steak  of  beef  and  a  jellv' 
like  meat  that  isn't  like  anything  else 
as  well  as  a  half  dozen  more  varieties! 
In  addition  the  "cow"  or  female  turtle 
often  contains  large  quantities  of 
eggs  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
up  to  that  of  a  large  marble. 

The  price  of  snappers  varies  with 
the  supply,  but  at  present  you  can 
buy  choice  lots  of  250  pounds  or  over 
for  8c  a  pound,  a  couple  of  snappers 
for  a  pot  of  soup  for  15c  a  pound  live 
weight,  and  if  you  visit  the  restaurant 
and  order  a  dish  of  creamed  snapper 
you  will  get  a  few  slivers  of  meat  in 
a  bowl  of  gravy  for  35c  to  60c  depend- 
ing on  where  you  eat. 
-«- 


Truck  Crops 

By   GILBERT  S.   \\'.\TTS 

RECENTLY  I  heard  a  New  Jer. 
sey  grower  state  that  in  his 
opinion  severe  price  cutting, 
when  sales  are  slow  and  supplies 
large  on  the  roadside  or  retail  curb 
markets,  leads  only  to  confusion 
among  both  buyers  and  sellers  and 
results  in  very  little  increase  in  the 
volume  of  produce  moved.  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  agree  fully. 

Of  course  unusually  high  prices  re- 
strict sales-  Volume  of  movement 
usually  increases  rapidly  down  to  the 
price  which  most  consumers  would 
characterize  as  "very  reasonable. 
After  that  price  cutting  apparently 
is  inclined  to  prove  an  ineffective 
means  of  boosting  sales.  In  the  field 
of  many  commodities  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  buyers  are  slow  to 
purchase  in  an  unsettled  and  falling 
market. 

An  Example 
To  be  specific  a  few  years  ago  sup- 
plies of  local  strawberries  were  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.  At  the  bejrinning 
of  the  season  prices  ranged  for  a  few 
days  at  six  to  eight  dollars  a  crate 
Only  those  consumers  who  would  pay 
a  premium  for  fancy  stock  to  pre- 
serve or  can  bought  crates  at  this 
price.  Later  when  the  general  price 
broke  sharply  the  price  on  my  mar- 
ket was  placed  at  four  and  .n  half  dol- 
lars a  thirty-two  quart  cratt  It  then 
seemed  that  all  those  who  desired 
strawberries  in  quantity  bought  free- 
ly, A  little  later  berries  were  offered 
for  a  day  or  two  by  hard-pressed 
growers  at  three  to  three  tif  ty  a  crate 
and  we  followed  this  price  for  the 
moment.  But  I  question  very  serii'JS- 
ly  whether,  taking  the  county  as  a 
whole,  enough  additional  crates  were 
sold  at  the  very  low  price  to  bring  in 
as  much  income  as  would  have  been 
secured  at  the  "very  reasonable  ( 
price. 

Cost  of  Production 
Price  control  ?  No,  that  l-«»  not  what  I 
we  are  considering.  It  i?  a  "™» 
neither  desirable  nor  attainable.  i»l 
go  back  to  our  strawberry  experience. 
extremely  rapid  ripening  inUiced  oy 
very  warm  weather  brought  the  heavy 
pickings  that  caused  the  panic  whicn 
wrecked  the  market.  By  »w  ^»>' 
later  exceptionally  cool  nights  had  cm 
pickings  heavily.  But  the  market  lac»- 
ed  rebound.  Dealers  particularly  were 
afraid  to  buy,  they  still  felt  that  me 
country  was  full  of  strawbinies. 

Sometimes    we    are    forc.-i    '^  ** 
below   the  cost  of  production    t:mv 
is  no  question  about  that    ^  ""^",,    ',' 
perhaps,    we    think    we    nm^t   sell 
prices   below  the   co.st  of  P""'"^;"^ 
And  it  appears  that  there   ""8^" /^ 
somewhat  less  of  both  of  these  evus 
we  growers  knew  just  a  h'tle  m 
about  our  costs  of  production     »^  I 
sibly  we  then  would  have  just  a  i «  ^  1 
more  burning   realization  "f  ^^  *    J 
all  means  when  faced  with  the  e^^ 
recurrent    necessity    of    nmking     ^^1 
cisions  about  price,   to  cut  "i  not     i 
cut. 


Blue  Ribbon  stock?  Be  your  own  judge 


Hei  e  are  the  rules 
for  judging 

1.  Fit  c(  -  s  first.   Make  sure  of  a  snug,  com- 

fortal  feeling,  leaving  room  for  proper 

foot  a  ion.  This  means  the  boot  should  be 

shape  to  the  foot. 

2.Makt  vure  that  the  boot  promotes  foot 
health  and  comfort.  Look  for  flexibility. 
Make  are  there'll  be  no  pressure  on  those 
large    'ins  over  the  arch. 

3.  Examne  carefully  the  workmanship  and 
const!  irtion.  A  boot  should  be  made  of 
many  parts,  carefully  fitted  together  for 
fit  ani '  comfort. 

4,  Get  tin  boot  in  your  hands.  Twist  it.  Bend 
it.  See  t  hat  it  snaps  back  into  shape  quickly 
—with  life.  Just  another  test  for  flexibility 
and  C(  mfort. 

3,  Look  tor  reinforcements  at  the  wear  points. 
The  prize-winning  boot  must  wear  well. 


RubhiT  footwear  for  lht>  <'nllr<>  family, 
l-'or  work.  drt'HM  anil  pla.v. 
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Hlu<*  Ribbon  Hooln.  Madr  nn  costly 
lajtn,   which  dupluatc   thr  shapr  of  your 

-fly.  They  fit  I  Red  uppers  wilh  white  soles, 
black   with   white  soles.    Three   lengths— 

lum,  hip. 

iliu<>  Hibbon  WnlriiM.  All  rubber 
you've  never  used  the  "  U.  S."  Blue  Ribbon 
v  a  pnir.  Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoe. 
II  a  jiffy.  Built  to  stand  the  hardest  usage. 
or  iii  buckles. 

(•a,vl4>«>N  fitr  lh«>  moiii'rn  farm 

■  it.'h  your  new  coat  with  stylish  Cuytees. 

:ih  their  many  beautiful  colors  and  fabrics, 

ucclaimed  by  Paris  style  authorities, 

>•    Gaytees  are  utterly  different    from   the 

iiisy   overshoes  of  other  years.     Smart    in 

f.ibrics;  in  style.  Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or 

uppers  —  in  high  or  low  upper,  wiih  smip 

'<wik-glide  fastener,  or  4  buckles,  LiH.k  for 

Gaytees"  in  the  shoe, 

•PUlar  Kodtt.  Star  athletes  everywhere 

I'  because  they  are  so  comfortable  for  the 

'  hey  encourage  young  feet  to  healthy  growth 

tJ  the  foot -protect  ion  every   chilil   needs. 


NOW  that  you've  read  the  rules 
we'd  like  to  take  time  out  right 
here  and  make  a  sporting  wager  that 
you'll  pick  the  "U.  S."  Blue  Ribbon 
Boot  to  win,  every  time.  Just  like  prize 
cattle — "Blooded  stock,  bred  to  wear 
the  Blue  Ribbon," 

Since  this  isn't  a  livestock  pen.  we 
had  to  leave  out  the  rules  for  examining 
the  teeth  and  hoofs.  But  seriously 
speaking,  you'll  notice  that  the  rules 


call  mainly  for  foot  comfort  and  foot 
health  in  a  boot. 

Foot  comfort  and  foot  health  are  im- 
portant. After  all,  your  feet  are  your 
most  valuable  pieces  of  farm  equipment. 
That's  why.  to  the  makers  of  "U.  S." 
Blue  Ribbon  Boots,  fit  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration— so  you  can  always  be  on  the 
job  with  healthy,  comfortable  feet. 
Th«'  hoot  llial's  comfortable  is  the 
hoot  that  fits! 


us: 

BLUE  RIBBON 


Something  e\<*e  al>out  foot 
roiiii'ort  un<l  health 


We'd  like  to  send  you  a  little  book  entitled,  "The 
Care  of  Farmers'  Feet."  It  was  written  espe- 
cially for  the  tJnited  States  Rubber  Company 
by  Dr.  Lelyveld,  noted  foot-specialist  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association 
fur  Foot  Health.  You'll  find  it  mighty  handy 
to  have  around  the  house. 

All  through  the  book  you'll  find  interesting  discussions  on 
corns,  bunions,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  itching  feet.  etc.  Not 
only  are  the  symptoms  of  various  ailments  explained — you'll 
find  simple  common-sense  treatments  suggested.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon for  your  copy  today.   It's  free! 


foot- saving 
footwear 


United  States  Rubber  Company, 

Dept,  FFF-nO,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  your  free  book, 
"The  Care  of  Farmers"  Feet." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN 


STATE. 
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Cook  Electrically 


and  save  time  for  other  things 


The  Hotpoint  electric  range  is  one  of  the  greatest 
time  savers  that  electrical  service  brings  to  the  farm 
home.  It  turns  itself  on  and  off,  automatically,  at  ex- 
actly the  time  you  have  set.  You  nee<ln't  spend  a 
minute  in  watching  it — a  wonderful  saving  of  time 
for  other  things. 

Its  automatic  temperature  control  docs  away  with  all 
the  old  uncertainty  of  baking  and  roasting.  Canning 
work  is  greatly  simplified  and  a  real  pleasure — with 
a  ilotpoint.  For  large  families  and  for  farm  use, 
Hotpoint  ranges  are  made  with  extra-large  ovens. 

And  there  are  a  hundred  other  applications  of  elec- 
tricity that  save  time,  work,  and  money.  Feed  grinders, 

Send  for  the  neu>  booklet  "Electric  Helper*  for  the  Farm."  Addrest 

GENERAL 


for  instance,  and  ensilage  cutters,  electric  milkers  and 
churns,  all  driven  by  General  Electric  motors,  save 
hours  of  labor. 

General  Electric  appliances  heat  and  pump  water; 
preserve  food  as  well  as  cook  it;  wash,  iron,  and  clean; 
light  the  house  and  barns  brilliantly  and  econom- 
ically. Even  to  the  hidden  wires  and  wall 
switches,  you  can  depend  on  G-E  quality  and 
service. 

Think  about  General  Electric  appliances  and  wiring 
in  terms  of  economy  —  economy  of  labor  and  time 
and  cost.  Your  power  company  will  tell  you  all  the 
details. 

Room  315,  Building  6,  CenernI  Electric  Company,Schenectady,  N,  Y, 

ELECTRIC 


A  dependable  worker 
for  busy  days 


THE  FORD  TRUCK 


THROI     holt  the  year,  at  every  season,  the  Ford  ll^^"*®" 
''■ii'"k  4M  1  »er\e  you  . .  .  with  its  t^teady  and  capable  perform- 
"ire.  \^  i ,  li  its  capacity  for  long,  hard  work,  and  with  a  marked 
I  w).T(H'  .  r  economy  that  helps  to  lower  expense. 

The  I  .rd  is  a  sturdy  truck,  always  ready  and  able  to  hurry 
|*>oad  |<  it!4  destination,  and  to  do  it  at  low  cost. 

"•«'  i  ord  truck  has  a  good  engine.    It  develops  its  full 

'lior  ..power  at  2200  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is 

ut  a   I  ledium   engine-speed.    Wear   on   moving   parts   is 

|'liu^rr.,„eed. 

Ill  it    construction,  bearings  and  reciprocating-parts  are 

*■"'  •«•  "lose  limits  of  accuracy,  by  means  of  pre- 

"»ioii.^;,geg  i„  ,|jg  hands  of  expert  workmen.    For 


^a^T^ 


example,  crankshaft  main  bearings  and  connecting-rod 
bearings  of  the  engine  are  held  to  true-round  within  one- 
quarter  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Tliis  and  equal  accuracy  at  other  important  points  result 
in  decreased  wear,  longer  life,  and  greater  value. 

Features  of  the  truck  are  the  spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
with  straddle  mounted  pinion;  the  option  of  two  gear-ratios: 
4-speetl  transmission;  power  take-off  opening;  large 
brakes  and  heavy  front  axle  and  spring.  Dual  rear  wheels 
are  available  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer,  and  let  him  show  you  at  what 
low  cost  you  can  operate  and  maintain  this  truck 
on  a  farm. 


I 
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DDDBe  DEPeNDABILITY 

TRUe    BCONOMY   15     MORB   THAN    PRICE-DEE-P 


Dodge  Brothers  oft-repeoted  statement, 
**The  first  cost  is  practically  the  last/*  to- 
day means  more  than  ever  before.  For 
every  fine  feature  of  Dodge  cars  is  even 
finer  in  the  Dodge  Six 
and  Dodge  Eight  of 
today.  »  »  And  mod- 
ern engineering  ad- 
vancements, such  as 
safe,  silent  Mono- Piece 


MARATHON  SHOWS  OTHERS  WHAT 
DODGE  OWNERS  ALREADY  KNEW 

Since  July  first,  the  Dodge  Marathon  Eight 
has  crossed  and  recrossed  the  country 
many  times.  Under  every  condition  of  road 
and  weather,  this  car  is  recording  officially 
the  stamina,  dependability  and  economy 
with  which  all  Dodge  owners   are   familiar. 


Steel  Bodies  and  weatherproof  internal 
hydraulic  brakes,  add  still  more  to  their 
long  life,  low  upkeep  costs,  lasting  depend- 
ability  and  high  resale  value.  »  »  Luxury, 

beauty  and  smooth,  bril- 
liant performance  are 
yours  in  a  Dodge  Six 
or  Dodge  Eight  .  .  .  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 


DODSe   SIX,  $835   TO   $935-DDDB&    BIGHT-IN-LINe,  $1095  TO   $1145,  F.O.B.   FACTORY 

Dodge   Eight  closed  cars   are   factory -wired  for  immediate  installation  of  Transitone,  the 
pioneer  automcbile  radio.   Other  models  will  be  equipped  on  order.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


<:    lO'nhv  DiHwc  Ht.ilhcrs  roroorjiion 


In  Switzerland 

By  II.  C.   KNANOEL. 

OUR    train    left    Oberammergau 
about  8:00  a.  m.  Monday,  Au- 
gust   18,  for   Munich — famous 
ifcrman  city.     The    entire    day    was 
melt  sightseeing.    Considerable  time 
iZs  spent    at    the    Alte    I»inapothek 
Lbere  tbe  paintings  of  Durer,  Cran- 
jch.    Aitdorfer.     Janssens,     Rubens, 
VanDyck  ^"'^  Raphael  were  observed. 
\]ame  room  more  than  90  paintings 
bv  Rubens   are   exhibited— the    most 
fimow  being  "The  Slaughter  of  the 
llMioceBts"  and  the  various  Madonnas. 
the  Last  Judgment"  by  Rubens  is 
I  die  largest  picture  on  canvas  in  the 
world.    We   were    told    that   Rubens 
paiBted   a    total    of    1,500    pictures. 
I  Raphael's  two  Madonnas  in  this  par- 
Jtjcular  art  gaUery  are  "The  Madonna 
iTempe"  and   "The   Madonna   of   the 
I  Curtain."   This  artist  began  painting 
Uen  but  22  years  of  age. 

From  Munich  we  took  a  special 
I  train  for  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  The 
Isrst  part  of  the  journey  was  rather 
I  uninteresting,  though  we  observed 
1  farms  of  larger  size  than  during  the 
I  wo  previous  days.  Agrain  women  were 
[very  active  in  the  fields,  plowing,  har- 
I  rowing  and  mowing  and  in  fact  tak- 
lig;  the  places  of  men.  Every  now 
I  sad  then  we  could  observe  snow-cap- 
|xd  mountain  peaks. 

Reforestation 

Qradually  we  left  the  farming  area 
[behind  us  and  as  we  journeyed  to- 
I  ward  Switzerland  the  mountain  scen- 
|e(7  became  more  beautiful.  We  jMiss- 
l><J  about  one  end  of  Lake  Constance 
lud  for  miles  huge  forests  of  ever- 
ureens  could  be  seen.  Certainly  Ger- 
many is  going  in  for  reforestation  in 
li  large  way.  We  passed  through  a 
|iittle  strip  of  Austria  as  we  were 
libout  to  enter  Switzerland. 

We  arrived  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
libtut  5:15  p.  m.  and  what  a  marvel- 
lous city  it  in.  Situated  on  the  beau- 
|'.iful  lake  by  the  same  name  with 
I  snow-capped  mountains  in  the 
I  stance,  the  city  is  a  mecca  for  tour- 
lias.  There  an  old  Roman  wall  built 
Ictoturies  ago  can  still  be  seen,  the 
Iwered  briiiges  in  which  many  beau- 
Itifal  paintings  are  housed,  and  near- 
Ityisthe  home  in  which  Richard  Wag- 
|«r,  the  groat  composer,  once   lived. 

In  the  oilier  part  of  the  city  one  is 
jbtonished  at  the  narrow  winding 
Jiowts,  the  profusely  decorated  build- 
|»P,  many  of  the  paintings  having 
I  liiir  foundation  in  Biblical  literature. 
Ke  visited  the  old  hotel  in  which  that 
I  P«t  poet  Goethe  spent  considerable 
■tine. 

In  the  Alps 

iome  of  us  took  advantage  of  an 
IJKursion  up  Rigi  mounUin.  We  left 
Iwcetne  by  boat  and  at  Vitznau  took 
Ijpialon  railroad  up  the  mountain  side 
r*Ri&i  Kulm  about  6.000  feet  above 
I**  level.  Here  we  had  a  magnificent 
V^  for  50  miles  of  the  surrounding 
IJ^'i^''    Switzerland  scenery  differs 

"  that  found  on  the  North  Amer- 
||«a  conunent  in  at  least  one  respect. 
|it  the  base  is  a  lake,  above  which  is 
area.  Beyond  this  are  the 
'  ".^  and  finally  the  anow-cap- 
iks  Pasture  or  grass  land 
Ir*'  to  unite  the  water  with  the 
It'***??*'!  mountains. 
.jj?'*' Luzerne  we  traveled  by  train 
I  7"*''*ki  n  where  a  short  stop  was 


|*»*  for 


iinner.     Here    a    splendid 


I'    vaa  had  of  the  famous  Jungfrau 


I  with   Its   permanent   snow- 

rW  peak    All  along  the  ride  could 

L    *'^'  '   high    rugged    mountains 

L     Uii'ii     glistening    snow-covered 

,*•>*!  'he  beautiful  green  carpet 

^P»«8  below.    Here  and  there  dot- 

'^~  the  mountain  sides  were  the 

I'lnie.s.  While  few  cow.s  were 

e   were   told    that    during 

tUk^'"'^'  '*"''  '^'^  months  the  cows 
^^en  '..  the  mountains  and  la'.er 
^m  rjoun  near  the  homes  of  their 
j/"  ^''y  few  sheep  were  dccn. 
^msa  1,  cut  with  a  scythe  and  as 
*  tiT  ^^^  ^^^  razor  you  ever  own- 
I^^^Uhay  i.s  raked  by  hand  and  car- 
'  0  th.>  very  small  bams. 


■'vea. 


EGGS 

are  the  best  test  of  a  laying  mash 


D 


10  YOUR  laying  and  breeding  flocks 
produce  smootli-shelled,  well-shaped 
eggs,  of  high  hatchability?  And  do  your  hens  go  into  long,  heavy  production, 
keeping  their  vigor  and  health?  If  so.  you  are  getting  the  kind  of  results  that 
Amco  Mashes  give. 

A  good  mash  is  essential  to  profitable  production.  A  laying  flock  or  a  breeding 
flock  needs  plenty  of  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals,  in  properly  balanced  amounts.. 
It  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  skimp  on  egg-making  materials,  because  your 
profit><;  depend  on  eggs  more  than  anything  else. 

Amco  Egg  Mash  with  Meatscraps  comes  up  to  .scratch  every  time  in  producing  eggs. 
If  you  have  your  o>vn  suppy  of  milk.  thi.<<  mash  will  prove  the  most  economical 
means  you  can  take  for  profitable  results.  If  you  wish  to  feed  milk  but  have  no  supply 
of  your  own,  Amco  Super  Egg  Mash  (containing  loo  lbs.  dried  buttermilk  per  ton) 
should  be  used.  It  contains  an  ample  supply  of  this  ingredient  in  its  most  practical 
form,  and  is  designed  to  maintain  body  weight  and  vitality  in  flocks  undergoing 
long,  heavy  production.  These  mashes  may  l>o  had  with  or  without  cod  liver  oil 
mixed  in. 

The  Amco  Mashes  are  mi.xcd  on  open  formulas,  so  that  you  can  see  the  amounts  of 
each  ingredient  that  got\s  into  the  mash.  They  have  proved  themselves  in  many 
ways,  but  most  important,  they  have  proved  themselves  thousands  of  times  in 
actual  practice,  BY  PRODUCINC.  EGGS  PROFITABLY. 

Your  nearest  Amco  Agent  will  supply  you  with  these  mashes  at  Amco's  favorable 
prices. 

Allied  Milh,  Inc.  Eiist  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Dust.  Office,  .\funcy,  Pn.  September  17,  WSO 

Gentlemen: 

Our  laytng  flock  of  1,400  hens  has  been  fed  exclusiivly  on  Amco  Super 
Egg  Mash  and  Amco  Scratch  Grains.  During  (he  U  months  from  September, 
1929  to  the  end  of  August,  1931),  their  production  has  averaged  Ji)66  dozen 
eggs  per  month. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with  our  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  Willis  (J.vston  vvd  Sons 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

OIV.  OP  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

Wheezing.    Rattling.    Choking.    Rnd<<. 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flock.s 
.should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
PulUam,  Shively,   Ky.    He  says: 

"I  tin\f   liaU   MnN  with   tlit'ir   r>4-.«   t  lii.«tMl   fruiii 

"■ollljl.      mill     llHTl>     nilM.<l      tllt'lll     Hll.      Oll(.     nil  kl'n-l 

WfiN  ii(>Hrl>  tloiiil,  lie  Inst  ^  poiiiitls.  1  khvm  liliii 
<iri>u|>'0>er  iinil  In  t»<i  wwli"  In'  wn"  fuU  i>f 
i<<<|>  mill  ii)'iiiine  I'vrr.v  rmwlir  ini  the  |ilii<'i . 
why  ili>  |i<«>|>li<  let  thi'lr  Mnln  illcV  !t'»  mi  ih-\ 
t<»    na\*.    thi'Mi    with    (;rini|»  t*v,-r." 

It  l«  ittiiii/lnK  hnn  itiili  kl>  4:riiii|>  (>\t'r  i-niK 
rolilh  ill  iMHiltry.  A  fr*  ilrti|w  in  ttip  ii(nitrll.> 
tiKiiHlly  hanlnhpii  hitv  Hyni|>ti>ni  uvt-r  iilchi 
whlli"  n  littlt  in  the  clriiiklnK  wntiT.  n-.  n  i>r,. 
vrntlM'  cimnin  llir  »hi>1i-  Hoik.  Km  h  IIImthI 
»ii|>l>Iy,  «»n<l  .lOi-  Kir  «1  for  the  I'Mra  lnr«r 
kIjc)  Ii.  Kiirrcll  Diikki  r  t'»  .  ii"»  r<>«t(il  Siiillon 
l<l<l|t..  IiiUlNiiaiioliH.  Iiiil  .\.i  (iri>ii|>  Itvir  U 
fruxnintp*.)!  to  il(»  thi'  »i>rk  or  inimi'v  rtfnnili.<l. 
II    |.o«t»    ni>llilii(    111    tr>. 


Navy  Brand  Coaoantratad  Buttarmilk 

Pram  Tiibwculln  Tnt«4  C*w« 

IS  i>ft  cent  milk  solidi.  fi  per  cent  It -Uc  aclil,  thlrk 
u  nuttrd  wiUi  nil  rureiRu  innrfdlpiits  Krdu(«!i 
lie  riokiiK  ami  Ivusriui  ittiuier  from  inKndluili 
inorrasn  eiif  prnduitlon  and  pmmotM  Unilltv  and 
haldiabllK)  Uood  r«r  ihlcjt-.  hroilrrn  and  layln« 
hens.  Hiiid  direct  rr-'iii  tit.-  fat'ti>r\  In  iiarrels  of 
almui    iVi   Itx     Half   Iwrrvls.    a^N«l•   "mi   |Ii. 


imisviuiDAiJirntoDuc 


irnr- 


TITUSVIUE.  PA. 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHIPPINQ   CRATES   LOANED  FREE 

Mlir  YOin  LIVE  nnoiljats  nnd  ollipr  (Hiultrr  t« 
Sim  Vi>rk°<i  Old^-it  i.lic  I'oulto  IIoilmi  Hat.  188.1. 
Wa  are  Ixinded  comml^itinn  raerdunta  liirttn  f^ii: 
returrt4  made  dallr.  Miatieflt  pm^M  Our  outlet  la 
unilnilt«d  Inquire  atNiut  lu.  Wn'e  fi'r  qun'atlnnv, 
rraten  imt-i.  ttilpilnit  in-'nitun..  Ilolldai  I'aiaa- 
dir  Poldar  Fl  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  Inr  . 
Watt   Wutiiattan    Markat.    New    Y«rii   City. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chick* 

Wliltf    Wmiidrti'i's      \Mi,  ,.     i;     i,,    aiul  liii 
rrd    li.i.  ks     Write   inr   I  i  i    .v    «  hi.t  nin- 
lUlrhes    W'-«-kiv    the    >i'ar    r'lri.l      I"tt        n... 
ili'lirerv     .^unrahti-i'd      i*<^l.ive       j '  I 
IAS.    E.    UL8N.    Bax  P     Beatrr   8prtn«a.  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

are  'iliort-cun  to  liiulmg  out 
truths.  riie  truths  about  every- 
thing you  want  to  buy.  Ihc  names 
ill  ailv  ertisenient*  are  names  of 
xoliil  reputation  The  labels  in 
;i(i\  frtiseim-iit:.  are  »yniho!s  of 
>>.iti>fai.'tion  I*  i>ay.^  to  re.id  the 
.'KlvertisiMm-iit-.  for  then  you 
know  whit  t-  KooA  The  pro<l- 
iu!<  ihe\-  to!!  \o'.\  al>oiit  are  he- 
iiik;     Iioukjiit.     te<tei1     lonst.mtlv. 

Tlio  f;»,.t  t!i;«t  Miey'ro  still  l)einR 
ailvt-rti-ivl  i..  il.itic  proof  nf  their 
\^  .irlh 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When   Writing;  to  Advertisers. 
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On  Our  Way  to  California 


By  JANICE   PIRCELL 


IN  the  September  20th  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  I  related  the 
happenings  of  my  vacation  and  I 
thought  the  boys  and  girls  would  like 
to  hear  about  my  return  to  my  home 
in  Long  Beach,  California. 

My  mother  and  I  left  on  September 
14th  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road from  my  grandparents'  home  in 
Amherst,  Ohio.  Until  dark  we  en- 
joyed the  scenery.  We  saw  Lake  Erie 
for  the  last  time,  and  many  farms, 
and  woods  in  autumn  colors. 

The  train  pulled  into  Chicago  at 
10  o'clock  at  night.  A  redcap  gather- 
ed up  our  baggage  and  we  rode  on 
a  bus  to  the  Santa  Fe  depot.  When 
we  got  on  the  train  our  berth  was 
all  made  up.  We  both  were  very  tired 
and  were  asleep  when  the  train  start- 
ed at  11  o'clock. 

Monday  morning  we  found  ourselves 
in  Missouri.  Eating  breakfast  while 
riding  <iIong  is  wonderful.  We  found 
that  out  when  we  breakfasted  in  the 
diner.  The  scenery  we  saw  that  day 
was  delightful.  Fields  of  orchid  and 
yellow  flowers,  large  farms,  grain 
elevators,  and  green  trees  and  grass 
were  only  a  few  things  that  we  saw 
in  Kansas.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  Missouri  River  that  day. 

Indian  Superstitions 

Passing  through  a  comer  of  Okla- 
homa in  the  night,  we  arrived  in 
Texas  Tuesday  morning.  The  only 
things  to  see  there  were  level  land 
and  little  towns.  It  did  not  take  us 
long  to  cross  that  part  of  the  country 
for  that  was  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
The  train  stopped  for  breakfast  at 
Clovis.  New  Mexico,  where  we  ate  in 
a  Harvey  House,  which  is  a  restaur- 
ant whore  the  trains  stop  regularly  at 
meal  time  for  the  people  to  get  off 
and  eaf .  The  diner  was  not  attached 
to  the  train  after  we  left  Kansas. 

In  New  Mexico  we  saw  the  Indians 
who  wore  selling  souvenirs.  On  Tues- 
day night  we  bought  some  pottery 
from  a  Pueblo  Indian.  The  scenery  of 
New  Mexico  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  states  that  we  had  passed 
through  before.  It  was  very  movm- 
tainous  and  rocky.  While  riding  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  saw 
many  Indian  huts  with  adobe  baking 
ovens  out  in  the  open.  We  saw  many 
houses  built  in  the  cliff,  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

We  passed  through  almost  all  of 
Arizona  in  the  night,  but  got  to  soe 
some  of  it  on  Wednesday  morning. 
After  passing  over  the  Colorado 
River  and  into  California  we  also 
bought  some  souvenirs  from  the  Mo- 
Jave  Indians  that  were  there.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  take  a  picture  of 
them,  for  they  are  very  superstitiou.s. 

On  to  Mexifo 

V/e  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia. Wednesday  aft'*rnoon,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  at  5:45.  Daddy  was  there 
to  meet  us  and  we  surely  were  glad 
to  see  him.  He  said  he  had  a  surprise 
for  us  and  this  surprise  was  a  new 
car.  We  had  a  twenty-two  mile  ride 
to  Long  Beach  and  everything  looked 
familiar  when  wc  reached  home. 

Wc  thought  our  traveling  was  over 
but  we  were  mistakon.  for  next  .lay 
we  drove  down  to  En.senada.  Mexlro. 
II  was  .1  drive  of  about  200  mile.J.  Kn- 
senada  ij  a  typical  Mexican  town 
situated  on  the  ocean.  While  there  \vv 
saw  many  adobe  huts,  a  Mexican  cem- 
etery and  litt'o  burros  being  driven 
down  from  tiie  mountains  with  fire- 
wood on  their  harks, 

V^>  returned  to  our  home  in  Long 
Beacti  on  Sepl'mbcr  21.  having  been 
in  Ohio,  In. liana,  Illinois.  Missouri, 
Kan.sas.  Oklahoma.  Texa.s.  New  Mex- 


ico, Arizona,  California  and  Mexico, 
all  in  five  days. 

The  next  day  I  started  to  school  in 
grade  7A  after  having  spent  the  most 
enjoyable  vacation  a  girl  could  ever 
wish  for.  Janice  Helen  Purcell. 

California. 

O 

Who  Are  They  ? 

ttTWjDW  that  we  are  having  a  his- 
1^  torical  contest,"  writes  Fred 
Pollock  of  Pennsylvania,  "why  not 
have  some  of  our  famous  men  in  the 
columns?"    So   Fred   kindly  sent  us 


free-hand  drawings  of  four  well- 
known  men.  How  many  do  you  rec- 
ognize? 

Two  book  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
readers  who  send  in  the  correct 
names,  accompanied  by  a  short  poem 
about  any  one  of  the  four  great  men. 

All  letters  must  be  in  this  office 
before  November  22.  Address  Young 
People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er, 7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

0 

A  ETATS  EXAaONATZOH 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  an- 
swered by  abbreviations  of  the  states. 
Evelyn  Cox  of  West  Virginia  is  the  author 
of  the   list. 

1.  A  young  girl.  5.  To  be  sick. 

2.  A  number.  6.  To  cut  grass, 

3.  A  crowd.  7.  Monday's   work. 

4.  Father.  8.  Used  in  a  flood. 
Watch   for   answers   next   week. 


No.  1 


No.  3 


No.  4 


Historical  Contest 

THIS    IS    THE    FINAL    LIST 

1.  Who  is  the   present   Secretary  of  tho  Treasur>'? 

2.  Name  the   state  flowers  of  — 

Maryland 

Now  Jersey 


West   Virginia    

3.     Pennsylvania   has   no   chosen    flower.    What   do  you   suggest? 


4.  What  is  Pennsylvania's  motto? 

5.  What  is  Pennsylvania's  area  in  square  miles? 
b.  In  what  state  is  Yellowstone  National  Park? 
7.  What   is  the  .smallrsi  state   in   the   Union? 

«.  Name   the    thirteen    orlplnal    states. 

9  How  much   did  the   United  Statr-s   pay   foi    Alaska? 


,v,  r^  I  ,J  ^*^''  «"^^^'«'''"1  a"  the  question.^  in  the  four  lists  mail 
thrm  with  vour  story  on  Why  I  Am  Olad  to  Ke  an  American  to  Younc 
People's  Edilo,,   Penn.sylvania    Farmer.   7301   Penn   Ave     pVttsburLh    Pa 


Name 

Address 
Ape     . 


jMiic*  S«l«a  Pnreall  and  Shappj  u  tk«7 
looked  this  nmuner  when  Jaide*  ipcat  hn 
T»e«Uoa  at  her  cntadtethet's  fam  in  oUo. 

O 

AVSWEXS  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  FITZILE 


1.  Sweet   pea, 

2.  Lavender. 

3.  Carnation. 

4.  Goldenrod. 

5.  Heliotrope, 

6.  Marigold. 


7.  Aster. 

8.  Petunia, 

9.  Violet. 

10.  Geraniuni, 

11.  Mignonette. 


Little  Folks 

TimmyTwitchet' sSutntnat 
Home 

By  RUTH  PLUMLY  THOMPSON 

4<¥¥AVE  you  made  any  plans  for 
rL  the  summer,  Tim? "  asked 
Bobby  Grey  as  the  two  mice  gentle- 
men sat  cozily  smoking  together  in 
Timmy's  front  parlor.  Bobby,  a  hand- 
some mouse  bachelor,  like  the  Mayor. 
himself,  was  one  of  Timmy  Twitchet's 
best  friends  and  they  spent  many  an 
evening  earnestly  discussing  politics 
or  cheese.  "You  can't  beat  this  old 
doll  house  for  winter  quarters, "  mused 
Bobby  looking  admiringly  around  the 
comfortable  parlor,  "but  the  attic  is 
rather  stuffy  in  July." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Timmy  Twntchet 
taking  the  mouse  cigar  from  bU 
moutii  and  blowing  three  rings  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  "it  is.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
attic  Bob.  I  expect  to  spend  July  and 
August  in  the  air."  Timmy  T%vitchet 
winked  provokingly  but  not  another 
word  would  he  squeak.  After  twenty 
or  thirty  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
discover  what  he  meant,  Bobby  Grey 
went  off  in  a  huff  slamming  the  doll 
door  behind  him  and  muttering  cross- 
ly about  people  who  thought  them- 
selves so  clever!  Nevertheles.«,  Bobby 
stopped  five  or  six  places  before  h(> 
returned  to  his  apartment  in  the  old 
flower  pot  and  by  morning  evorj- 
mouse  in  the  village  knew  that  Timmy 
was  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  air 
The  young  lady  mice  were  especially 
thrilled  and  kept  running  over  to 
Timmy's  with  minced  paper  preserve.- 
and  cracker  crumb  pies  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  tell  them  more  about 
his  vacation.  But  Timmy  was  never 
home  and  his  old  mouse  hou-'^ekeeper 
only  shook  her  head  mysteriously 
when  they  questioned  her  about  Tim- 
my's plans. 

On  the  last  day  of  Jime.  Timmy 
turned  over  his  duties  as  Mayor  to 
Tiny  Wee  the  village  carpenter  who 
always  spent  the  .summer  in  the  attic 
repairing  the  little  mouse  dwellings 
and  stores.  Then,  after  carefully  elop- 
ing his  house,  Timmy  shook  pa^s 
with  his  housekeeper  who  v«s  to 
spend  two  months  with  her  niece  in 
the  shoe  box,  and  stepped  jauntily 
ilown  the  main  mou.se  street  of  'he 
village.  In  one  hand  he  earned  hi' 
neat  cardboard  randy  box  .«>iit  case. 
in  the  other  hand,  his  cane.  A  'i^"* 
mouse  porter  followed  with  hi.'<  camp 
Vied  and  chair. 

•  To   be   continued.  I 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


(OopyrlKht  l>y  fiulerwodd  &   Underwood.) 
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It's  ra in ingr.  ^ 

EGGS^ 

out  our  zeh^ 


Bv  "ofT  OUR  way"  we  mean  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  AshLmd.  Ohio,  where  Dr. 
He>s  Poultry  Pan-a-min  is  put  on  trial  for  egg 
production.  And  by  "raining  e;:gs"  we  mean 
egg  production  like  we  ^how  here. 

T!ic  two  pens  of  100  hens  each  shown  below 
have  just  finished  a  production  test  of  a  year.  One 
pen  laid  a  total  of  13.1+8  eggs — the  other  14.040! 
Botii  pens  laid  a  lot  of  eggs,  as  you  can  see.  But 
the  one  pen  laid  1792  more  eggs  than  the  other — 
and  t lint's  some  difference!  ^Miat  made  this  big 
difference  in  production? 

The  hens  in  both  pens  were  selected  from  the 


same  brood  and  divided  as  evenly  as  possible.  No 
variation  there.  Both  pens  were  given  exactly  the 
same  feed  and  care*,  so  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  difference  in  production.  There  was  one  dif- 
ference between  the  t\>o  pens — one  and  only  one. 
The  pen  that  laid  the  most  eggs  by  a  wide  margin 
received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  in  addition 
to  good  feed  and  care.  That  and  that  alone 
accounts  for  the  1 792  more  eggs  they  laid. 

What  Pan-a-min  did  for  these  hens  to  give  them 
the  edge  was  keep  them  in  top  condition  day  after 
day.  It  kept  their  bodies  in  order  and  their  egg- 
machinery  working.  It  gave  them  minerals  for 
substance  and  energy. 

Put  your  hens  in  "laying  trim"  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min — and  keep  them  that  way  this 
winter  while  egg  prices  are  up.  Pan-a-min  pays  in 
togs  the  year  'round.  See  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or 
write  us.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
•  •  • 

*The  ratten  v>e  gave  these  liio  fens  of  hens  vta$  com- 
posed of  a  good  mash  nnJ  a  good  scratch  feed  balanced, 
mixed,  and  blended  for  egg  produelion.  They  received 
the  best  care  that  hens  could  get.  But  no  matter  what 
the  feed  or  the  care,  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-^-min  Kiill 
keep  the  egg  baskets  higher  every  time. 
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Dr.  Hess 


pouu/;  PAN-A-MIN 


keeps    hens    in    laying    tri 
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Seeds 
o/  Ideas 


Foi  full  value    buy 
standard  products. 
Manufacturers  stand 
hack  of  advertised  &oods. 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  selected  seeds  of 
''*  ideas  planted  in  the  soil  of  your  mind. 
If  cultivated  thoughtfully,  these  ideas  will 
produce  greater  comforts  and  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  your  aims.  These  selected 
seeds  of  advertising  can  help  you  to  live  more 
fully  at  less  cost. 

•  *   • 

The  advertisements  in  this  publication  are 
a  record  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
for  you.  They  will  give  you  many  new  ideas 
and  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  buy.  And 
they  will  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

*  *    * 

The  advertisements  are  news.  They  are 
interesting.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  them 
carefully  and  regularly.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  business. 
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Poultry  Problemj 

Effects  of  Roup 

I  bought  some  pullets  this  saamo 
and  when  they  came  they  had  rooii 
Their  eyes  swell  shut  and  mi  wiS 
\ellow  <hee8e-Iike  stuff.  They  r»t.u 
in  the  throat.  ** 

We  srMked  them  with  pine  t*r  ui 
hot  bricks  for  about  three  weeks  and 
caught  them  and  cut  all  the  matted 
feathers  from  under  their  wings  viier. 
they  had  put  their  h«ads  and  im,. 
and  then  rubbed  pine  tar  under  tbnr 
wings  and  dipped  their  heads  in  adi^ 
infectant.    Also   gave    Bpeom  aalh. 

Most  of  them  look  better  bat  mn' 
continue  to  have  11.  Is  there  aoyMnt 
we  can  do  to  get  tbero  over  it?  lirLn 
th«y  erer  amount  to  anythlngT 

Mrs.  Norman  H.  BMer 
.Somerset  county.   Pa. 

THE  care  you  bave  be«a  tKlogl 
your  pullAts  ahould  in  tiiae.m«:f 
come  Uie  roup.  I  don't  know  «(  aoyl 
positive  cure  for  this  disease.  We  caal 
merely  give  treatments  and  naMbMl 
which  aid  the  bird  to  cure  itMtf. 

Your  pullets,  once  thoy  moKr, 
from  the  roup,  will  doubtless  -fee  aliL 
right  in  the  main,  although  aone  binisl 
will  have  been  so  badly  weakeneU  tltacl 
they  will  never  be  good  proAiotrFl 
and  should  of  course  be  dtseudedl 
from  the  flock.    Give  your  btids  tli(| 

best  of  care,  and  once  the  ravp 

nm  its  course,  I  think  that  thqy  wuil 
come  into  production.  R.  L  S. 

■ — - — O 

Hens  Have  Corns 

Please  tell  me  what  ails  my  yeaMm; 
hen«.  Some  of  them  get  a  smMOf 
on  their  feet.  It  looks  like  \imtt\f 
foot  or  u  bruise,  but  it  does  not  com* 
from  a  bruise.  They  get  pretty  Itiii' 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  fheM. 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.      John  F.  Fci 

THE  corns  you  mention  eeec 
pretty  common  In  fowls  at  tlud 
season.  They  can  be  helped  by  pit*-] 
ing  out  the  hard  core  with  the  poiiitj 
of  a  knife,  squeezing  out  any  matte.'l 
which  may  be  present  and  painUDgf 
with  iodine  or  mercurochrome,  rt-| 
peatlng  the  treatment  as  often  < 
necessarj-.  R.  L  S 

O 

Pick-Outs 

Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  Witt 
White  Leghorn  pullets^  picking  etrt 
other?  If  one  of  my  pullet.'^  lays  aii 
egg  on  the  floor  or  ruptures  it.^lf  !•>• 
other.1  eat  everything  out.  My  pvUet' 
are  i>lx  months  old  and  arc  In  giooi' 
laying  condition.  If  I  keep  them  r 
half  a  day  or  more  they  do  I!  wor» 
I  would  like  to  keep  them  in  to  ttfv 
up  the  production.  Rudolph  Arth«l»"r 
Lehigh  county.  Pa. 

THE  troubles  you  mention  are  vtr 
common  and  once  started  "^ 
hard  to  control.  An  overfat  cosdij 
tion,  constipation  and  in  some  caeei 
worms  may  cause  these  tioubl*?! 
Some  poultrymen  use  barley  to  n\ 
place  part  of  the  com  in  the  scratclf 
feed,  claiming  that  the  change  »ii 
help  matters  if  the  birds  tend  to  ^\ 
too  fat 

In  case  of  constipation,  a  dose 
one  pound  of  Epsom  salt.*-  per  10 
birds  in  the  drinking  watei-  \vilJ  tikj 
care  of  that.  If  you  think  that  yt)»j 
birds  have  intestinal  worms,  it  woull 
be  advisable  to  give  them  tieatmentf 
There  are  many  different  kinds  <| 
pills  for  this  purpose.  R.  L-  S 
D 

Chemistry  of  Feeds 

How  can  I  obUIn  information  ab<«; 
feed,  viz.,  what  are  the  carbohydral* 
protein!"  and  \1tamlns  in  commerc*' 
fepd.«7  Wni.  ErbriW 

NUTRIENTS  in  feeds  tall  uwl< 
three  general  classes:  carWhy 
drates,  which  Include  the  ."upars  aJi' 
starches,  which  are  found  in  the  v 
rious  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  coi 
and  furnish  heat  and  encipy  or  « 
converted  into  fat  in  the  b( dy  »' 
which  may  be  considered  <>  ""''*' 
trated  form  of  carbohydrate  «"' 
come  from  vegetable  oils  anii  an""' 
fats:  ami  protein,  a  complex  ■''^^'*"^^ 
containing  nitrogen,  which  '^  t'**' 
tion  to  body  growth  and  i.ii.<(f"'*| 
of  worn-out  tissues.  Pioteii:  i!i«y 
either  of  vegeUble  or  aniniai  ortp' 
coming  from  .such  products  k"- 
oiinieal,  milk  or  meat  scrap    A  if"-  I 
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class  is  ash  or  m'neral,  including  lime,   I 
phosphorus,   iron,    silicon   and   others.    ! 
Vitamins    are    substances   found    in   | 
various  feeds  which   are   essential   tv>   i 
the  well-being  of   the   bird.     Vitamin 
A,  founct   in  the   germ   oil   of  yellow 
corn  and  in  high-grade  cod-liver  oil, 
promotes  growth.    D,  a  constituent  of 
cod-liver  oil,  promotes   bone   growth. 
E,  found  in  wheat  germ  meal,  lettuce 
and  the  leaves  of  legumes,  is  import- 
ant   in    the    reproductive    activities. 
Vitamins  B  and  C  are  either  present 
in  common  feeds  or  not  necessary  to 
poultry,  but  the  other  three  are  im- 
portant   in   poultry    management. 

R.  L.  S. 
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Deplumed 

My  "111  hens  are  laying  well  but  they 
pick  111''   feathers   oft  their   necks   and 
backs  and  sunburn  red.    I  couldn't  sell 
lliem.  tliey  were  so  ragged. 
Wiconiiro  county,  Md.        Mrs.  H.  O.  H. 

IN  regard  to  the  loss  of  feathers  in 
your  birds,  this  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  work  of  the  depluming 
mite.  The  remedy  is  to  make  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  one  part  and  unsalt- 
ed  grease  five  parts,  and  use  this  as 
an  ointment  around  the  affected  parts. 

R.   L.  S. 


Poultry  House  Wiring 

WE  have  an  inquiry  from  a  reader 
in  which  he  says,  "I  have  a 
three-wire  circuit,  220  volts,  which  I 
would  like  to  run  into  my  laying 
house.  The  laying  house  is  divided 
into  three  rooms.  I  would  like  to  know 
which  wires  to  use  to  pet  110  volts 
lighting  circuit  in  this  hou.se.  I  would 
appreiiate  a  wiring  diagram  so  as  to 
have  switches  in  each  room  of  the 
laying  house." 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
how  to  take  two  wires  of  the  three 
from  the  220-volt  circuit  at  the  panel 
board  (ir  main  .switch  to  the  laying 
house.  The  center  wire  is  neutral  and 
when  put  in  circuit  with  either  one  of 
the  other  outside  wires  secures  110- 
volt  lighting  circuit.  This  wiring  di- 
agram has  been  prepared  with  switch- 
es in  each  room  of  the  laying  house. 

Circuit 


iioieolt 
ma  CifCi/'t 


'Mifx^ 


y/»/i 


Lafirif  f/cui*. 


h *i,      -^ 

'^f  switch  wires  could  all  run  to  one 
pace  if  that  arrangement  would  be 
™fe  satisfactory  and  convenient. 

For  lighting  only  possibly  No.  14 
^fe  Would  be  the  size  to  use  for  the 
^hting  circuit   In  the  laying  house; 

fact,  all  the  way  back  to  the  panel 

"«ara.    However.   It  would  be   advis- 

'»'«  to  u.se  either  No.  12  or  better  No. 

for  the   future   heating   loads.     It 

'Sht  be  desirable  to  operate  water  ' 

*''ng  elements  or  even  small  elec- 

,7   ^^^*-'*'^  in  extremely  cold  weath- 

ih  11  ''  ^"-  ^*  ^''■^  would  be  too 
■nail  f,„    heating  loads. 

Knob  and  tube  wiring  is  a  good 
Pr»  r  '^  •"•''ta"*<l  according  to  best 
L  i'^*^^  It  *'"»  recommended  that  any 
J  doiiiK'  or  having  any  wiring  dono 
« '  m  touch  with  the  power  company, 
"'eh  is  usually  glad  to  have  an  op-  j 
r   tunity    to    advi.se    any    one    about 

hoBi*'""^"      '^"^'"    '^"'     ^^^^     power  I 

L^P*"y    cannot    give    good    service  [ 

Itin-,!!?     improperly   designed    wiring  ; 
•     """•                                    R.   U.  B. 


Bargain 
'"Town/ 

^^  EoGS  for  37c.  This  bargain  is  in  your  very  town. .  .in 
a  bag  at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign,  In  this 
bag  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Laying  Chows. .  .in  this  bag 
are  42  more  eggs  than  arc  in  the  average  bag  of  more  than 
125  other  feeds.  This  bag  of  Purina  Laying  Chows  costs  an 
average  of  37c  more  than  the  average  bag  of  these  other 
feeds.  42  eggs  for  37c.  These  are  figures  which  come  from 
thousands  of  poultry  yards  like  yours.  These  are  figures 
gathered  in  the  1929  national  survey  of  3,007,718  hens. . . 
a  survey  covering  48  states. .  .a  survey  conducted  by  870 
men. .  .a  survey  still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  layers  you  are  buying 
eggs  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get  in 
a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Laying  Chows. .  .239  eggs. . . 
almost  20  dozen. .  .all  in  100  pounds  of  feed.  42  of  these 
eggs  are  extra... 42  eggs  which  cost  37c... less  than  12c 
per  dozen. .  .what  a  bargain! 

Glance  at  today's  price  of  eggs.  Compare  it  with  eggs 
at  less  than  12c  per  dozen.  A  bargain  it  is... a  bargain 
which  is  all  yours  when  you  feed  Purina  Laying  Chows. 
Any  hour  you  happen  into  town  this  bargain  will  be  wait* 
ing  for  you. .  .at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 
Purina  Mills,  998  Gratiot  Street,  Saint  Louis,   Missouri. 


THE 

PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 


CIIICKKS  niOWUER 
inta^b     .    (of  eUC) 

ijiY  ciinw 

vma^h  .  .    for  rtf} 

iii:n  ciiow 

(..{■rAirlk...f<)r  res*,  for  frowth) 


STARTTN*  mow 

(iiiM^h  or  Rll-iii.LMb  ...for  chicle) 
CHICK  fllow 

(fliTMtch, .  .(or  cliirk.) 
CnoWKVA  CHOW 

(tiutxh    .    (or  growth) 


Starts  Hens  Laying 

Here's  a  New  Way  to  Get  F-iit  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wagner,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  a  real  Idea  for  chicken  rais- 
ers who  are  not  getting  plenty  of 
eggs.    She  says: 

On     \,.,.     l,t.    i,nr    l.M    pulli-tn    wrn-    not    liivlnu 

I  t«ii'  tiiiin  I1..II  .Xima  «ni)  cH.  Mi  i-,:,n  In  ihii 
next  n  virrkn:  si-lil  >;.">  worth  In  I>iK-einb«r,  ami 
.*li">  «-»rIli  in  .lanunn.  Hi,-  httils  »>n-  -inwig 
anil  liialiliv  all  whitrr.  inj  rarl<lrd  lilii'  it  «••< 
<l'rlii.." 

M."i  t*\int,  thii  «'hini'«p  lir«nil  t.f  «aliltl<  wtilrh 
Mr<  Wa.mr  ii>,'.|.  ale  i.i«nlM.t  tli.'  c\i>«  ■■f  iliirkrn 
f;""'!"  all  i,\ir  .tnn'iiia  Tli,^i>  latili's  pan  !>•■ 
"Malni-il  friini  nninll  liiistiT  «'.i  .  I:i.;  I>n>tal  .""la 
'I'M  Itlili-  lni|l.ina|»>|iH.  Inrt.  I'oiiltn  ral<ir«  «jiom> 
In-n-  an*  lint  l.t>ltm  W'-II  tli'MiM  M'ti'i  .'.0  r,-nt<  f.«r 
a  'rial  |«i'Kai;.'  (.>r  »l  f.ir  ill,'  i  \ira  lirm-  .l/i- 
lii>lilln.r  .1  tlMii«  ai  nitic-lii.  IKm  Hwuj  h  im.ith.iv 
.'naraiit('<.<l    to    i|.,    tlh'    «i,rk    nr    iii.>ni'\     ivMinilril     «.< 

II  r.,<i<  noiliin.-  to  Irv  N,w  |<  ili,.  tjn>  to  «f.irt 
-huik'  l)..n  Sunn  iiv  \i.iir  l.irn.  .<>  \c,u  will  hat,'  i 
^"'t\    ^iiMlt    <>t    r^.<ti    ,',-c<    all    wtii'.r 


'ChicKx 


Writ* 
(otfajr. 

FREE 


Rctnlt  of  49 
Taars  Breeding 

l.rt     nn»    sive    vou    n 

htHik  It'iliMii  alioiit  W'»ti- 

(lortiil     I    J     ami     imal 

rrnrtiKin*    si.w'k     alimt    l>rnil,r. 

niiil    hi  h    fui    I'toiliinion     Till« 

;i'"'iir    iiMiitMllliu-   1 iili.>s!« 

TRUSLOW  rOULTRT  FARM,  Ik. 
kt  r.  CkMtertova,  M4. 


M*(ta    of 
C"pt*r<"nnt<'nt     ROSSMITrAL 
Oaltani.'t"!     Many   sii«,   sur 

INSULATED  ROMWAV 

('""1  in  «uriini-r.  warm  ii« 
Wlntir  The  Hr.«ilcr  ILiii- 
of  I  nllltMl  i'.>ii'rol»  Ki'wlir^  in 
wall.  Kutsiil,'  till.  Iriixl,-  <i4>' 
The  Rota  Cuttfr  4  Silo  Co., 
2se  Warder  St.,    Springflcld.O. 

___iiiroii  wihfTw*  will  "t'"'!  illuniraiiMl  (M.itra 
knd  full  Inforroatloa.    Mail  todaf . 
Proodar  Hookc*  U  Hok  Houa«(  □ 

Silo*  Lj  Crib*  J Cott«r«  Q  Ullla  G 


IkRKSiS^BAirRED  HOCKS 

BUY   YOUR   PULLETS,   COCKERELS  A  COCKS  NOW 


iim. 

Miin> 

atiltr 


YOUR   PULLETS,   COCKERELS  A  COCKS  NOW 
Prlcaa    about    1-3    len    than    later. 

huskv,     liiaiiir .    (r»»    range    reared    vounif<ter«. 
I'lriliU     n-irlv  I.  ~t.irt  l.ntii.;    (■...■kri.l<  an.l  iix-k* 

to  >tan\|i  thi'  ahil  tv  to  lav  and  |m\  im  t.'Ur  fl'«li 
r.irk^'  strain  ii  Arii,'rl<>a'><  i>lde..t  ati>l  cri>at 
rst  lax  in.;  .Ntr^tin  of  II-m-I.*  .-ariTnllx  <,!«•»■ 
id.  Irai'n..iid  and  ri'dicri'id  f"r  ••.j-  -In  >• 
I««'i.  Winri.Ts  In  all  t'l.'  |.;id  n,:  iiiiil,-:- 
llpiordu  Uf  to  'M:t  ,.,;^«  l.i>  nm  at  Il'i  il.i>4 
(■ii-t.inii'r<  ti'i'ort  lloi'k  u\.i.i..r.  ni>  t.i  ^71 
ivea.  On  tnli"<t  nrlr,"  and  iatal«a 
I.  W.  Pxrkt  A  Svni.       Box  S,       Altoont,  Pi. 


QUALITY 


BARRED 
ROCK 


CHICKS 


Writ,'    r  ir    our  low  |iri»ii  on  Dav.Olil  and  'lart.d  rhlfkv 
llnrlii-»    wivklv.      lrtii'7.    live    ariual.      rostaae    raid. 

J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Bearer  Springt,  Pa. 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 

Every  stockman  knows  the 
value  of  pedigrees.  A  cow 
whose  dam  and  sire  have  a 
good  record  Is  more  likely  to 
become  a  high  producer  than 
one  of  unknown  lineage.  Like- 
wise the  merchandise  you  buy 
to  fill  the  weekly  noe<ls  of  your 
home  and  farm,  should  have  a 
pedigree,  a  name  thst  stand.^ 
for  established  wurth.  In  a  true 
sense,  the  ativertising  pages  in 
this  farm  paper  are  a  record 
book  in  which  you  can  find  a 
list  of  the  most  reliable  poods 
on  the  market. 

These  advertisements  are  in- 
serted by  reputable  firms  who 
offer  you  the  products  you  need 
on  the  single  basis  of  giving 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  qiialitv 
for  every  dollar  spent.  Thoy  ar>> 
honest  statements,  for  the  ad- 
vortl.ser  knows  that  he  could 
not  remain  an  advertiser  were 
he  to  misu.se  the  printed  page. 
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Farmers  Business  Letter 


AT  a  time  when  most  farm  am]  fac- 
Tdiy  pioduett:  art  showing  a  poor 
rtturn  and  bvisin^ss  in  general  is  de- 
prest-ed.  livestock  i;;  doing  surprisingly 
well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer, with  prospects  regarded  as  fav- 
orable. Thai  the  livestock  <lollar  ia 
worth  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  it  was 
last  year  is  the  conclusion  appearing 
in  a  publication  of  Armours  Live- 
stock Bureau.  Ranging  livestock  pric- 
es alongside  prices  of  all  commodities, 
it   is  found  that: 

"Theie  has  been  no  great  drop  in 
the  livestock  produceis'  ability  to  buy 
other  commodities,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  absolute  level  of  livestock 
pi  ices.  For  accompanying  the  drop  in 
livestock  prices  has  come  the  drop  in 
prices  of  all  commodities.  Consequent- 
ly, each  livestock  unit  at  current  pric- 
es will  buy  essentially  the  same  amount 
as  at  this  time  last  yeai.  about  the 
.same  as  the  average  for  live  years 
1925-1929,  and  far  moi  e  than  at  any 
time  during  the  period  1921  through 
1924.  In  fact,  each  unit  of  livestock 
owned  at  the  present  time  will  bring 
about  20  per  cent  more  in  terms  of 
other  commodities  than  the  average 
for   the   1921-1924   peiiod." 

Fewer   Cattle   and   Higher 

An  upwaid  swing  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket this  week  was  gratifying  to  pro- 
ducers. Pi  ices  on  good  to  choice  heavy 
steeis  were  5(i  cents  to  a  dollar  above  a 
M-eek  ago.  an3  other  kinds  were  about 
TtCl  cents  higher.  Tc'p  heavy  steer? 
brought  $13.35  against  $12. .V'  last  week, 
and  fop  yearlings  $13.T.'i  against  .U3.6'.> 
last  W(ek.  The  advance  was  due  to 
very  livht   receipts. 

The  lailroads  aif  continuing  their 
policy  of  jiiomoting  the  consumption 
of  good  beef,  taking  the  champif-n  load 
in  the  Omalia  stock  show,  ar  $20. .Vi. 
and  buying  other  lots  cf  prize  cattle. 
Of  laie  ytais  they  ha\e  tsken  about  a 
thud  (f  the  Intel natiiinai  far  cattle. 
and  b>-  seiving  this  beef  r.n  their  lines, 
and  adveitlsing  it.  they  are  propeily 
credited  with  good  service  to  produc- 
ers. The  champion  single  steet  in  the 
Omaha  show  hi  ought  9"  cents  a  pound. 
r»an  Casement  of  Kansa-  showed  tho 
chanipic«n  carlot.  and  R.  P  Lamont. 
Ji..  of  Colorado,  the  ehampior.  sint:ie 
steer.    Hei  efoi  ds    in   V.ioth   ca«es. 

Hogs  Hold  \\,\l 

equality  of  hf>gs  continues  unusually 
good,  and  weights  are  running  a  little 
heavier.  Corn  is  a  short  crop  but  of 
excellent  quality,  and  washy  hogs,  us- 
ual with  the  feeding  cf  the  fust  new 
corn,  have  been  nfiticcably  absent. 
Pork  loins  went  off  one  to  two  cents 
this  week,  now  being  quoted  wholesale 
at  16  to  19  cents,  but  in  spite  of  that 
The  market  held  up  well,  due  to  lighter 
runs  and  a  stinng  shipping  demand. 
Ele\en  maikets  had  491  .fiOfi  hogs  this 
week,  against  ,=>61.W"'  last  week,  and 
S74.(»O0  the  same  weel-;  last  year.  The 
eleven  maiket  run  was  smallei  than 
foi  any  corresponding  week  since  1920. 
Average  i>rice  of  hogs  thi.-  week  was 
$9.10.  against  $9.1.''i  last  W(ek  and  the 
same  a   ><  ni    ago. 

Trade  was  light  in  the  futuie-  mar- 
ket and  firices  about  steady  with  last 
week.  Light  weights  bi ought  $8.80  for 
Jantiaiy  delivery,  and  metiiuni  weights 
$,«.9(>  for  .Innuaiy  ar.d  $9.2.t  for  March. 

ijtinbs  Advance 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  annual  in- 
between  season  in  the  lamb  market. 
Westerns  being  piett\-  well  in  and  the 
fed-western  not  yet  starting  to  come 
in  large  numbers.  Each  year  sees  th'.- 
same  rondition.  Thus  this  week  total 
leceipts  took  a  big  slumji.  and  the 
close  of  the  week  .-aw  lambs  selling 
25'';5<i  rents  higliei  than  a  veel;  pre- 
vious. Top  westerns  hi  ought  $8.8.=).  a 
gain  of  4.''>  (ents  over  last  week,  and 
top  nntives  $f(~^.  2.')  cent.-^  up  f  1  cm  las; 
week.  Bleeding  ewes  aie  r.Ot  plentiful 
and  the  niaiket  h'«UN  strong.  Good 
yeatlings  aif  selling  at  Sfi/fkttfi.  and 
two  to  foui-\eai -olds  at  .*5  .;  ri.W,  wiTll 
some  good  grades  of  solid-inouth  i-wes 
at  $4  '  4..V1.  Demanii  foi  feeding  lambs 
is  the  strongest  of  the  sen.«on.  and  the 
suppix-  the  smallest  r.f  the  season. 
Whi'i  fare  feeders  aie  biinvlng  v-\<  to 
$7.2.').  with  only  plain  kincis  sellinL-  at 
$fi.r>0  find  below  or.  lerf-nt  .-es-i'>ns. 
(iraln  still  in  Ritt 

In  the  grain  maiktts  it  is  a  iim» 
when  the  u<ur1  pi  ire  factoi-  seetn  to 
be  ignored.  Pait  of  this  is  rtut-  to  the 
ifeneia!  feeling  of  lUjiessii.n  and  pan 
to  the  Fain.  Boaiil  l.o'.ciings  and  their 
possibif  dispositior..  As  foi  some  time 
past,  tiadets  aie  afiaid  tr,  rommit 
themselves,  and  the  maiket  merely 
iiinrkg   time   fiom   day  to  day.    Trend 


in    wheat    was    on    the   weak    side    and* 
market  closed  a  couple  of  cents  lower. 
Oats  off  a  little,  and   corn   a  cent  and 
a      fraction      higher,      not      important 
enough  changes  to  talk  about. 

Important  Marketing  Case 

An  important  livestock  marketing 
case  is  up  for  hearing  in  St.  Louis 
under  the  f>ackers  and  stockyards  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  case  involves  most  of  the 
old-line  firms  and  one  cooperative  firm, 
who  are  defendants,  being  charged 
with  boycotting  two  subsidiaries  of  the 
Farm  Board  and  one  private  firm.  Tes- 
timony is  expected  to  proceed  for  some 
time  before  a  decision  is  reached, 
when  the  case  may  go  to  court. 
Feeder  Movement 

During  October  the  ten  leading  mar- 
kets shipped  872.864  feeder  sheep  and 
lambs  to  the  country,  a  decrease  of  40 
per  cent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
For  the  ten  months  of  the  year  the 
movement  to  the  country  shows  a  de- 
crease of  29  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  same   period   last  year. 

In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  October 
movement  from  eleven  markts  totaled 
.'■'89.610  head,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent 
against  October  last  year.  For  the  ten 
months  of  the  year  the  total  is  2.119.- 
291.  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  Of  late, 
demand  for  feeding  cattle  has 
strengthened,  as  the  prospect  is  re- 
garded   as    favoiabie. 

Biisine{»>>  KeportH 

Business  reports  are  of  special  im- 
portance at  this  time.  Not  much  that 
is  encouraging  comes  out  from  week 
to  week.  Steel  is  down.  Reports  on 
pig  iron  production  for  the  month  of 
October  showed  a  4"^  per  cent  drop 
from  a  year  ago.  Of  9.'i  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  only  one  was  bet 
tei,   :;4   were   etjual   to  a  year   ago.  and 


70  were  below.  For  August,  Federal 
Reserve  index  of  employment  stood  at 
83.8.  compared  with  79.  the  low  point 
of  1921.  Economists  point  to  reduction 
of  inventories  «is  one  of  the  favorable 
signs  of  the  times,  arguing  that  when 
buying  picks  up  the  factories  will  have 
to  work  full  time  to  renew  depleted 
stocks.  It  is  noticed,  even  by  casual 
shoppers,  that  store  stocks  are  low, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
even  staples  in  wearing  apparel  and 
other  things.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
food  lines,  thus  on  November  1  lard 
stocks  in  Chicago  were  only  a  little 
more  than  one-flfth  as  lar|:e  as  a  year 
ago.  The  election,  apparently,  is  to 
have  no  effect  on  business,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Chicago.  Nov.  8,  1930  Watson 

-O- 


Produce  Market  Review 

'T'HE  Philadelphia  market  was  lirm 
•^  on  fresh  eggs  and  prices  advanced 
2'^3c  on  all  grades.  Receipts  of  both 
nearby  and  western  stock  were  very 
light  and  were  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. Most  dealers  were  working  on 
refrigerator  processed  stock  in  the  ab> 
sence  of  fresh  receipts. 

Trading  on  refrigerator  eggs  has 
been  restricted  considerably  since  the 
majority  of  buyers  are  anxious  to  use 
their  own  holdings  before  purchasing 
on  the  open  market.  Many  dealers 
are  inclined  to  think  that  such  stocks 
are  goin^r  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  the 
near  future,  which  will  result  in  more 
active  market  trading.  On  account  of 
this  belief  some  dealers  are  unwilling 
to  move  large  blocks  of  refrigerators 
at  prevailing  prices,  although  occa- 
sional cars  of  April  stored  eggs  were 
reported  sold  at  23':; -i  24c  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  some  dealers  would 
not  accept  24c  for  fancy  April  packed 
stock.  Small  to  medium  sized  lots  were 
bringing  as  high  as  26c. 

Piocesseti  Pacific  Coast  refrigerator 
eggs  were  moving  fairly  well  at  33'<i34e 
in  wholesale  lots.  There  was  a  fairly 
active  demand  for  cheap  storage  stock 


LIVESTOCK 


FITTSBVBGH 
CatUc 

.M.i.diiy's  siipp:>  u.,-^  iiljout  40  (airloads. 
';•■■•(!  fat  stf<rs  s.id  !x  quarter  ur  so  higher 
tJihii    lt>.«i    week    while   others   showed    little 

•  lihiiKe.  The  tops  weir-  better  than  a  week 
ii^o-  showing  .«oiiie  grain,  and  several  lots 
lrouj:lit  $9.1.'i'<i<<.5<i.  h  few  individuals  $9.C5 
.■■lid  one  steer  Jl(i.  On*-  load  of  good  l,l,V;i- 
poiiiid  steers  brought  $9.5fi.  a  few  a  huii- 
i:ied  pr.unds  li<aM«-i  5i*  40.  and  a  r;irlonil 
■  •I  \ery  niie  haiiiiv  wi-lplits  $9.15.  l>ef\il 
tl<  shy  hmtcher  stens  Liou^ht  SS'iiS.25,  fair 
kind  around  JT.V'  ai.il  or(iin»ry  around  $7. 
A  few  steers  -iiittal'l*  for  fei^ers  could  be 
had  at  $7'<i7..Vi  but  not  many.  Very  little 
went  to  the  (oui.tr\— a  few  light  common 
ste»-rs  at  a  U.w  lit'irf.  Ht-ifers  showed  u 
little  more  strength  if  Mo<jd,  a  few  selling 
:.i  J7  .Vi'i7.75.  htit  iiia.iority  going  «t  about 
roniier  pri<  es.  A  few  hU  ^  fat  rows  brought 
>•«  t-m  not  many  were  g>,o<l  f-nongh  to  go 
.■.(•o\»«  $5.S().  A  i.'uple  cf  prime  youUK 
'•■vs  bruUKhl  J7.  v^iinners  were  not  so 
i.iinjfi-ou.s  hut  most  ot  them  sold  at  $2.5fi 
■";•;.  A  f«-w  bull  her  >>ull.'=  hroUKht  $t>''i6.25. 
hut  St)  was  \irnially  the  top.  One  young 
.•^horthorii  of  steer  'tuality  broujrht  19 
Boh.j:i.as  wei.t  l;,r>;<-ly  at  iH'ii H.Hn,  a  car- 
load  of    light    ones   at   $4.65. 

I'hol'-e    gram-fed   steers    $9  60*f'10  00 

Choi<  e  steers    9  00«i'  9  .Vi 

•Vood   to  chol<e.    l.S"0  ll's. 

or  over «  50'<i   9  co 

K;.ir  to  pof>il.  do s  fKi'ri    S  ."•." 

I'lain   heavy   steer.*    7  SCfi    8  1'.') 

"  hoii  e  liHiidy-wf-icht  st»-ers  ..  8  7S'<i  9  l."i 
'  ioiid    butiher   steers.    LWi  to 

MWi   lbs     8  25*1    8  :,• 

1-  .iir  to  good,   do 7  jyri   g  -j:. 

Ordin,iry   to   fair,   do 7  OO'u   7  r.  i 

•  "ommon.   do  t;  oo*i  f.  .'. 

c;o,.d  ll([ht   butrh«r  steers   ....     h  OCrf   8  2ii 

Kalr  to  Bo,,r)   Upht    sti-^rs    7  25»i    8  0" 

1  "ommon  to  medium,  do 6  26®   7  25 

li.feri..r   light   «eeis    5  no«  6  7ri 

K«-pd<is    N.imlniil 

Mo.kery     Nominal 

i-lM'l'f   tat    heifers    7  50>(if  7  75 

i;....i|    i,j  .  hoii  f-   heifeis    7  OO'Vi    7  ."i  ■ 

K:iir   to  good    heifers    6  2^1   B  7.'. 

'■oiniiniii    to    fair    heifers    5  (Kiii    6  do 

'■(•ire    fat    i,,w  ^  50'>i    6  !«• 

'■.•".(i  to  choice  fat  cws    5  OOff   5  pfl 

hi. II    to   >:,,o(l   .  ows    .J  25''i    4  75 

<■.  miiioii    t..    fi.ir    i\\y      :i  .")(i'«(    4  0(1 

raiii.ers 2  5n'(i    3  (HI 

(■■ie>h    cows,    .aif  at    side      ,,        .")(l  (HI  n9(j  (K 

'"hoi-  p   heavy   bulls        .    6  OO'a    6  ;!o 

("hoHH   hiiiidy   l.titcjif-r  hulls    ..     6  (Kl'.i    6  2,', 

'o„..l    huiidy   hu'.ls      6  75 '(I    6  Qfl 

Kiilr   t'-   good    t.ulls        .1  oo'ri   5  75 

('oniiiioii    to   fair   hulls    4  50'i   5  (m 

I-  I'll.  ?     hulls  ...     4  00''i    4  ,"■)  ■ 

Bog* 
Moiida;. 's  stipplx-  was  about  30  double- 
•i>-.  k  (arloads.  The  market  was  fairly  «<  - 
live  at  ahout  lf,«t  week's  •  li)siiig  price.-. 
tli<-  hulk  of  the  hojis  S.-11JMK  HI  $9.65.  This 
iii'luded  the  good  light  weights  of  UH 
!••  l.Vi  U.S.  Ordii.ar>  liieht  hojis  sold  up  t,, 
V9..VI  and  .s.i  did  ih«-  ».«-si  .,f  ilip  pigs.  Boi!, 
I'lKs  and  light  are  s(i.r.e.  which  is  coti- 
iiaty   to  earlier   expe.  tations   and   past   ex- 


j.erience  as  well.  I'sually  a  light  .orti 
crop  means  plenty  of  pigs  but  this  year 
the  pigs  are  lu.l  coming.  They  arc  l)einf; 
fed  into  handy-weight  hc.gs.  for  few  heavy 
hogs  are  seen.  .Sr.ws  of  standard  (luality 
hroi'ght  f».5i>  and  .stags  largely  se-'iBSO. 
a  few   smooth  and  not  aged  more. 

Heavy     $9  «.  vi    9  65 

Medium  wt.-..  180-300  lbs 9  eo^o   9  65 


9  60'n  9  65 

9  35 '&  9  50 

9  25''i  9  Wi 

8  OO'o  8  X 

5  Uffi  6  50 


Heavy  Yorkers.  165-180  lbs 
Light  Yorkers.  126-150  lbs.   . . . 

Pigs     9CI-100    lbs 

Roughs    

Stags    

8h««p  and  XiaiatHi 

The  lamb  market  advanced  to  $9  In.M 
week.  On  Monday  receipt?  were  about  21 
double-deck  carloads,  all  but  about  three 
loads  consisting  of  lambs.  Sheep  showed 
little  change,  best  handy  wethers  going  at 
$4  and  others  on  that  basis.  A  few  heavy 
•  wes  brought  $2..Vi'"3.  Lamhs  were  k.wer. 
bulk  of  good  handy-weights  selling  at 
»S.50.  but  $8.75  was  paid  for  .-H.me  of  the 
t.est.  Ciills  went  out  largely  around  $6. 
btu  good  ones  brought  more.  Medium 
■  luality  lambs  sold  at  $6.50^1 7.25  largely. 
soiiio  nioe  light  flne-WiK>ls  that  lor>ked 
>;.".d  enough  for  feeders  going  at  $6  ,Vi. 
Heavy  lambs  t.rouglit  iibout  a  dollar  below 
the  top.  and  coarse  bucks  were  at  an 
••veil  greater  dlscunt.  Quality  of  the 
lambs   was    right    good. 

(;."mh1    to    lipst   wethers    $3  75'n 

<".ood    niixpd    3  25''o 

Fair   to  guiKl.   do 2  50''/ 

<  'ommon    to   fair    2  nofi 

Inffrlor    sheep    i  on'fj   2  Wi 

("....Ki  f  (hoice  lambs   S  .VJ'S  8  75 

Medium,   do 6  eoig   7  5(i 

I'ulls  i.riil   (<.mmon.   do 5  OCh   6  .5" 

Calvei 

.\h..ut  (HKi  calves  were  on  sale.  Best  veal 
.•(.l\es  l.r..ii>!ht  $12.50.  seconds  lartrely  SH 
'II V)  and  others  $6'?}  8. 


4  (lo 

3  75 

:t  -'.% 

2  50 


X.ANCASTEB 

OatUs 

L.M1. lister.  Nov  to  I'atlle  ic.ejpt.s 
.•.mounted  to  2.400  h^ad.  Beef  steer.*  and 
>eHrllngs  steady.  Best  here  br..U(/ht  $9^1. 
while   the   hulk    .«n-.ld   at   J7.7.'.'./ h  ."Ki. 

Two    hundred    calves    were    on    sale,    top 
vealers    going  at   $12.50. 
Hofi 

.«eveii  hundred  heail  made  up  the  supply. 
The  market  was  steady  t<.  a  dime  higher. 
Heavy   and   light    hogs  are   quoted   at   $9.7."i 
''/ 10.50.    mediums    $10'(il0..W. 
O- 


CHIOAOO 

CatU« 

t'hicago.  Nov.  10  -Reieipts  totaled  I'StuHi 
l'.«'a().    The  market   wr.«  .'leady  to  a  (luar- 
ter    lowei-.     Ye.qrliiigs    are    riuoted    :,i    Si'if 
J'.i':\  heavy  steers  $8..')0'ii  13. 
Moc« 

AI>out   53.000   hogs.    in. hiding  29.0fxi    ■dl- 
i».  ts.'    were    on    hand.     The    market    was 
steady  to  a  dime  lower.    Top  h.)gs  brought 
¥!'2.V  while  the  bulk  sold  at  SS  9(>'.(9.2«. 
Shaan 

.•^heep  and  lamb  reclpt.*  amounted  t.) 
1'3<»*I  head.  The  market  was  25'iS,V  lower. 
Top    liitnhs    s.ild    :it    >«  75 


around  20c.  Fresh  untreated  Pa^jf,.  1 
Coast  was  slow  sale  around  55c,  Xm- 
by  selected  whites  sold  at  52  (iSfc  wjtH 
henneries  up  to  60c.  Browns  brougr- 
45'./ 48c,  mixed  colors  40'i/43c,  ^. 
western  browns  46'ri  48c,  whites  a! 
50c,  mixed  colors  43c  and  ordlnt.^ 
stock   301/350.  ^ 

The  New  York  egg  market  im.  1 
stronger  with  the  best  qualify  ijeart,. 
white  and  brown  eggs  advaawr.' 
about  one  cent  per  dozen.  Nearby  htj.^. 
nery  whites  ranged  from  30c  for"puu« 
eggs  up  to  57c  for  closely  selected  ti- 
tras.  Nearby  brown  eggs  brought  Hi 
rsc  and  mixed  colors  20SiA5c  accordlBt 
to  quality.  Pacific  Coast  white  <.«, 
sold    at   30'./58H.c.  "  ' 

Poultrj-  Irregular 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  in  New  York  1 
were    fairly    liberal    and    the    demtmi 
was  irregular.    Early  in  the  weeii  xtt 
demand  was  slow,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week   it   improved  and   at  the  clow  it 
was  again  unsatisfactory.  Buyers  yenl 
looking  for  the  fancy  grades  and  priws 
on  these  held  firm.   The  best  grades  of 
Leghorn     fowl     brought     l.'i./.lgc    p»! 
pound,  with  a  few  lots  up  to  20c.  Co!- 1 
ored   fowl   ranged   from  20. 1 26o.   L(g. 
horn  chickens  sold  at  20f/  22c,  Reds  &• 
21'}/ 23c   and   Rocks   at  23'// 25c.    DtkA 
brought  IS'*/  25c  and  squabs  30<:3ic  per  | 
pair. 

Dressed  poultry  held  steady  with  a  1 
fair  demand.    Broilers  sold  a*  ;5a34f 
chickens    at    24 -J/ 30c.    fowls   at   20>i':v| 
and  nearby  turkeys  at  34 .;  40c. 
Butter  Irreifular 

The    butter    markets    were    i:iep\»iail 
and  prices  fluctuated.  Ninety-two  ■r«r»| 
butter  closed  about  I'dl'^c  i.er  pomi 
lower  than  at  the  opening  of  the  we*;: 
Dealers  sold   freely  in  order  that  they] 
might    prevent    accumulation.'    but  or. 
the  other  band  buyers  were  very  con- 
.servative  and  purchased  for  in.mediat' 
needs  only.    Jobbers  and  large  distr^l 
utors   with  consumer   outlets  0(>mpl6i.i| 
of  the  light   demand  for  butte: 

Practically  all  of  the  potato  maikfo 
were   steady   and    the   demanii  showed  I 
some    improvement.     Shipmer-'    were| 
somewhat      lighter      and      the     cooler 
weather  helped  trading  to  sf.nie  extmv 
It   IS    not    likely    that   prices   will  «1ipwI 
any   material  advance  in  the  next  few 
weeks   ^ince    slight    advance.-    in  pnr«| 
will  bring  heavier  shipments.    October 
shipments    this   season   have  be«D  tli.'l 
lightest   since  1918. 

The  government   crop  repo:*  will  b'' I 
released    November    the    10th    and  th" 
opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  there  will  I 
be  no  reduction  in  the  estimated  crop  [ 
The  uncertain  condition  of  tie  maike'| 
has   resulted   in   less   speculative  Inlet- 
est  and  there  have  been  f ewe i  }»otatoe» 
stored    than    in    a    normal    year    Thi«| 
means  that  the  bulk  of  the  shipment' 
so  far  have  gone  into  consun^ptior,. 

General  Prices 

The    general    price    range    of   Mair..^! 
and  Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  E^lert'l 
markets   was  $1.75'irl.90  per  lOO-pouMJ 
sack.    There  were  very  few  sacked  pe-| 
tatoes  arriving  in  Philadelphif.  by  r»i: 
and  truck  receipts  were  fail  iy  libera: 
It  looks  as  though  many  Pennsylvaiiii| 
growers     have     marketed    th»     poorer 
lots   and   are   holding   the   bf'-r  stooh| 
for  higher  prices. 

Apple  markets  were  dull  both  intti'l 
cities  and  at  shipping  points.  .<hipnient'j 
have  dropped  off  to  some  .\'enf  biitl 
supplies  in  the  city  markets  wre  fu"y| 
ample  for  the  limited  deman  .  Th«'| 
has  been  practically  no  chari;.  m  »l' 
pie  prices  in  Philadelphia  -r.d  N'*! 
York  during  the  past  month  Thebe^-I 
stock  has  sold  around  Sl.fiO  ).  r  bujhe.l 
with  some  lots  running  up  ti.  Jl  75  Onl 
the  other  hand  there  have  b-.r.  fair'yl 
large  riuantlties  that  have  so;.,  at  pnr| 
es  between  50c  and  $1.25.  A)  i  e?  haoj 
been  selling  at  around  $4  p< :  l.irreM' 
shipping  points  in  the  Poto- ;  c-Cher-j 
andoah   Valley. 

Sweet    potato    markets    ha   •    *hoW;. 
some    improvement    and    lect.)''^  ^'^'' . 
been    lighter.      Prices    in    P!    ...Ielrli'=*| 
are     averaging    about     10/1"      hiplf^ 
than  at  the  close  of  October    1  tice?  (■ 
New  Jersey  sweets  averaged  ■'  '"''*!*''  | 
higher  in  New  York.  ^^ 

O      

HAT   MABXBT   BEVIEW 

Hay  markets  were  slightly  iir- t.i;  r  n.- 


ing  the  week  ending  Novembei    "    ^'Y 


|l. 
I'.'s     Department    of    Agrlcult  .  •    ""''J'  . 
News  .'^prvi.e.  Alfalfa  wa..<  .<ite;i.;>   '""''Vr.jl 
Iy    stronger,     while     timothy.       • '"■   ■''  ' 
prairie  hav  were  unchanged  i.    '•  **' 

New  York.— Timothy.  No.  1.  S^-'  ''''   •^'   " 
»2«.5»t.  ^,, 

Pittsburgh  —Timothy.     N.^    '     »•'' 
■  lover.    No.    1,   $27.80.  „,.,. 

Chicago— Alfalfa.    No.    2.    S:':     "f'^''-' 
No.  1.  $22:   No.  3,   $17.60. 

CBIOAOO   CASK  OBAIf  , 

t'hi.Hgo.    Nov.    10.— The    f"""*,'"^'    .mk 
prices  ruled  here  today:    No.  -  "'d  I" 
.orn.    74i,'rt75(:    No.    3.    new    >'""*«„  jl 
69',>/70c:  No.  2  old  white  corn   •""  J^U  f 
new  uhft 111.  7S'   <  :  No.  2  w)   ••'  "«'"  ''   I 


Produce  Quotations 

ravcADtauT'HXA 

lnUit-HiBl'^'f  t^^  extras,   41('*44c;  92 
4»(    9*'  .-.ore.  36a 

'   -Famy  select.  35®46c:  extra  firsts. 

.'"flrsl^    36i  :   seconds.  23@2Sc. 

f^aj.-Uye    fowls,    10@24c:    broilers. 

St   old  roosters,  15@18c;  pigeons,  pr.. 

Jar    diKks,    15@18c;    turkeys,    26@32c. 

iSSfc-APPLES.    N.   J..    %    bskts..    50® 

r^/U*BEr:nrES.  N.  J.,  H-bbl.  boxes. 

Hvvarietics    .small,   $2.50@2.75. 

liweUlUei.-ANlSE,  N.  J.,  bus.,  60@60c. 

aNS  (snap'    FU.,  bus.  hmpra.,  $1.60@2. 

ETS    Pa-    &    N.    J.,    3@4o   per    bunch. 

CSSEL   .SPROUTS,    L.    I.,    15@20c    qt 

BOCCOLI.  Italian  Green  sprouting,  N.J., 

ll,50f./2.5ti.    CARROTS.   Pa.   ft  N.   J., 

La2c  per  bimch.    CABBAGE,  N.  J.  ft  Pa., 

firtts    2n}r-35c.     CAULJFLOWER.    N.J. 

ILI  crates,  $1.50»2.    CELiERY,  N.  J.  ft 

wired      Ininches,      10©12V4c.       EGG 

T.  Fla.  crates.  $2.    ESCAROLE.   Pa. 

fiTj    254/ 10.'  bus.    KALE.  Pa.  ft  N.   J.. 

bus.    LETTUCE,   N.  J.,  crates.   Big 

gBn.  25ft  7,5.       MUSHROOMS,    Pa.,    3-lb. 

white.   8Sc'g'$l.     PARSLEY,    Pa.    ft 

fj   $1.50'f/2  per   bus.    PARSNIPS.    Pa., 

bus.    SPINACH.  Pa.   ft  N.  J.,  66@ 

[bus.   TOMATOES.   Pa„   hothouse,    per 

,  mostly  15c.    TURNIPS.  Pa.  ft  N.  J.. 

ftakU.  while.  25®35c    SWEET   POTA- 

N.  J..   S   bskts..  reds  and   yellows. 

,  r»,  65ra85c.     POTATOES.   Pa..    100-Ib. 

rwind    whites.    No.    I's,     J1.75@1.90. 

fjJBtCRESS,    Va.    ft    Pa.,    398^c    p«r 

HEW   TOXX 

Higher    than    extras.    39939Hc: 

38<-.c:    firsts,    3S®37He;    80    score, 
ti35c:  89  s<  ore,  SSHc 

W.hite.  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
'selected  extras.  fi2@66c;  extra  Arsts, 
'43c:  average  extras,  45@60c;  mediums, 

-APPLES,  bskts.,  S'n  ft  BTn.  new, 

varieties,  25c'S'$1.26.  CRABAPPLES, 

(tern,  ',-l.u.-.    bskts..   75CI&J1.25. 

|l«*aUet.    UEETS.    State    and    Jersey, 

L  Mt..  40''"  tjO<-.   CABBAGE,  nearby,  crt, 

iKc.   CARROTS.   SUte.   cut   bskt.  75® 

r.eirby.   lnO-doz    bunches.    $1.6002.50. 

^aiFLOWER.  Catskill.  L.  I.,  best,  crt., 

CELERY,     sUte.     crt.     76c@$2. 

L'CE.  Jersey,  crt.,  25c©$L50.    PARS- 

Jersey.    bskt.,    25@75c.     PEPPERS. 

K);^  bullnose.  bu.  bskt..  25c@$1.25.  RO- 

Jersey     crt..    S5W90c.     SPINACH. 

crt.    or    h.skt..    4001  $1.      SQUASH. 

rtiw.  bbl..    $r.ii.50.     TOMATOEa    Jer- 

ID-lb.   cartuii.    $1.75'fi  1.85.     TURNIPS, 

ty.     Rutah.iga.      100-lbs-.      75cO$1.25l 

RCRESS.  100  bunches,  $1@2.    POTA- 

K,  L.I.,   N,,.    1,    150-lb.  bag,    $2.50rflia 

LANOftSTXB 

I.— Country  butter,   45'950c:  cream- 
'  butter.  47.i.').ic. 

-Fresh.    .".4fl58c. 

led  poultry.— Chickens.     $1.25  !g  2.25 
*:  .^pniiKfr-     75c&$1.25    each;    ducks, 
*:.50  earl,     squabs.   26S'50c  each. 

(.-AI'lLES.     15'>i25c.     hi     pk. 
IRS  l.r.M,-,,    .,t.    box.    GRAPES.    81SIOC 
lOnN'rE.-;   L'...i25c  qt.  CRANBERRIES, 
|3c  pi.   l„,x 

»Me».-  KKANS.   (string).  25(5r30c  ^ 

BE\S^     .Lima).    35'fr40c    pint    box. 

^  Sal...     hunch.     CABBAGE.    8(&15c 

CARU()T.s.    80 10c   bunch.     CAULI- 

OWER,  :ii-,  100  head.    CELERY.   8«15c 

•*  a-Cl'MBERS.    SWlOc    each.     EGG-    1 

«TS    15''.:r„     each.     ENDIVE.    SeiOc 

LETTliE.    10''n20c   head.     ONIONS. 

•4  pk     POTATOES.   15&20C  V*   pk. : 

»l50hu    >VVEET  POTATOES.  25® 30c 

[R  PEPPKRS.  3<&5c  each.    PARSLEY. 

^l-uiuh.    PKAS.   35(»40c   '4    pk.     RAD- 

»   S'alil.    hunch.     SPINACH.    13«^16c 

L»    TOMATOES.     16W20C     pt.      TUR- 

ix  '.  |.k    MUSHROOMS.  25®30c  pt. 

TOXK 

t— C'.iiutry.    40®45c;    separator,    50 

^►'r-''!,    S.)'-a55c:   pullets.   38'?r42c. 
try.-Ho.s,    20i?f24c:    springers.    25© 
'r«<«ed  h.iK-..  75c®$1.75  each;  spring- 
J^"e«ed.  .-..-.r  11.85. 
"T«»-API  i.ES.    10e25c    ',    pk.    50c® 

per  r,,      fEARS.    10®  15c    ^    pk. 

WWWet.     POTATOES.   10»18c   U   pk. ; 

"?'  b"     .   \BBAGE.    5(rfl5c   hd.    CBL- 

■Woc   ..,1k.   LETTUCE.   10#20c  hd. 

iiS  A  •"    ''unch.    BEETS.    5c   bunch. 

ufLOWKU,   8'S12c  head.    TURNIPS. 

rw   !).«.     MOO     per     bu.       SPINACH 

*  Pk.    .-^AUU  KRAUT.   20c  qt. 

PITTSBVSaX 

».— Xei.ri.y    tubs,    92    score    extras, 
natidari.,  34'4c;  89  score,  32'4c;  S8 

*'<c. 

»j,j.7    "''''>■  flrsts.  second-hand  cases. 

1^  ".':  extra   firsts,   new  cases.   36'i<<' 

/^"f'y  hennery  whites.  41\i«i44'4c. 

«r-Liv...  hens,  heavy,  23® 24c;  me- 

,,J''*^     Leghorns.    lOftUc;   colored 

^  ,(;  "•'"^V     20c:    medium.    17:    Leg- 

j**:  old  roosters,  14c;  spring  geeae. 

tV^,  *L    pigeons.  ,15«40c  per  pair: 

*  kllie-i  fvilbdresaed  hens  36c;  hog- 


*  hll., 


FEED  XASKST 

iiiurK^*''""'  ^""tations  are  for  transit 

^^••o.v  .shipment    November   6th,    ac- 

713'  'l'"   U.    s.    Bureau  of  Agrlcul- 

-7«?""" '"     ■'^•'*y   show  the  .ipprox- 

,t\  "'  f<'Pd  per  ton   (all  in   lOU-lb. 

'nn  fmin  ,>er  bushel  In  carlots  ar- 

,^''    'i.'i.-    delivered    on    track    at 

fij    j.^1   ..iid    Hcnintnn    rate   point.".: 

j),^.**""' -'"  50 ;     ."tandard     middlings. 

►rT.„.     ''"'"«■*•  *29:   ctt.insee.l   meal. 

^4...    *■'"*■  «>»'<«>  feed.  $!«6  2r)     No.  2 

""•  43(  :   No.    2  vell..w  ...rn    94, 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  cue  mt  a 

time,  does  any  two  at  a  lime,  or  aB 

three  together 


Short    kmivn    lor    cuttiut    mot    rtemttimf 
loddtr  mmd  kay-romtkatt  0/  M  tHmdt 


Bum  for  trindint  all  rougkof  ood  tr*i» 
—  crush    and   triad    tar   corm 


Worm  for  mixini  romiiog*  ond  fram 
into  o  balemcid  ratiem 


Boh  trx  minainti  TonBhaarand  ffrtinmUh  k<f  Lftw  JfOl  K».  844.  Th«  mkoaM  fom  iIhKm  Oo  Ifi  rioM  <■«»  Mt 
0ra<n  (Mn<.  Thrre  U  a  tiif  ot  Lett  Itmioltotf  MiU  lor  ettrt  farm.  A  Lata  MiM  i*  rratUatla  am  a  larm  al  /MV  or 
mora  iairii  nvt,  tKentu  or  more  tteat.  or  iM  many  hoai  ar  ihetv.    Alt*  ideal  tar  vrtforing  ra/tiam  far  paaltry. 

Bob  Lee  says: 

"I  make  my  own  balanced  ration  out 
of  my  own  crops — right  on  my  own 
farm  with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill" 


What  ■  hundred  thousand  farm* 

era  say  the  Letz  Rou^ha4e  Mill 

will  do 

J  Incresie  (h«  ieediaf  value  of  home* 
trowa  crop*  ■  iearta  to  •  half  bjr  ro- 
cvttiag.  trindinf  and  aisiot  then 
into  palatable,  well-balaaead  rations. 

2  Make  hone^fromi  iecd  go  larthar 
and  live  the  ex»wn  «l  buTinc  nsdr- 
mixed  fecdi. 

3  Enable  a  farmer  to  feed  a  fourth  to 
a  lialf  more  Mode  on  the  aamc  nam* 
her  oi   acret. 

4  Reduce  the  eott  of  production  oi 
milli  and  meat  25  to  50  per  cent  and 
keep  liveMock  healthier. 

K  Cot  the  cott  of  farm  work  tlironlh 
ieirer  operaliona  and  lata  lalMr  at 
feeding  time. 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers 
(like  Bob  Lee)  save  themselves 
from  buying  ready-mixed  feed*  and 
from  running  short  in  the  spring  by 
making  the  best  use  of  home-grown 
crops  through  the  help  of  a  Letz 
Roughage  Mill.  This  is  now  the  Letz 
Mill  saves  these  farmers  from  buy- 
ing feed: 

((1)  Cuts  and  recuts  roughage — 
stems  and  leaves — until  the  entire 
hay  or  fodder  crop  is  readily  eaten  by 
every    head    of    stock    on    the    place. 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 
Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
li3S    East    Road,    Crown    Point,    Indiana 


Feed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
ia  turned  into  milk  and  meat — and 
profit. 

(2)  Grinds  all  grain  and  roughage 
so  that  stock  can  get  all  the  good  out 
of  it— making  this  grain  and  rough- 
age more  palatable,  and  more  easily 
digested. 

(3)  Thoroughly  mixes  the  ground 
roughage  and  the  ground  grain  into 
a  palatable,  nutritious,  balanced  ra- 
tion. 

The  Letz  Mill  and  one  n^an  do  all 


these  three  jobs  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly in  one  operation.  Or,  if  you 
like,  it  will  do  any  one  of  them  »e|>- 
arately. 

The"  hay  in  your  barn,  the  corn  m 
your  crib,  the  fodder  in  your  field — 
turn  them  into  a  balanced  ration — a 
mixed  feed  as  good  aa  you  buy  in  a 
bag  from  the  feed  store.  Turn  youi 
home-grown  crops  into  a  ration  that 
will  get  you  the  most  in  milk  and 
meat.  Cut  your  costs  by  feeding  your 
home-grown  crops.  Ask  a  dealer  to 
let  you  try  a  Letz  Mill. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you. 
>t'ithout  cost,  our  home-grown  "  ra- 
tion booklet.  This  booklet  tells  you 
how  thousands  of  farmers  are  reduc- 
ing costs  with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill 
Mail  coupon   today' 


LcTz  Manufacturing  Company,  1135  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

PIfa.'i*  send  tne  yrmr  irrt  iKuklrts  that  show  how  to  turn  hocne-Krawn  crop4  Into  balancnl  rations 
for  cattle,  hors*?.  hog*,  shrrp  and  chickens,  and  tell  hiw  thousands  of  farmer*  have  profit(d  by  ming 
th«  Lett  RouithaKe  Mill     I  am  now  fwding: 

tMry  Cavt  Slecrt Boii Sheep Btrtet 


n<trtc-pinieT  of  ray  tntine . 


My  name  it 

My   mjitifg  addrrss   (or  R.F.P  > 
Ci!  V 


.^fjf,- 


Farm  homes 
that  are  castles 


You  can  tell  the  farm  home  which  is  a  castle 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a 
mansion  to  be  sure.  But  always  imposing, 
impressive.  Large,  sunshiny  rooms  in  the 
midst  of  broad  acres  and  open  fields.  Ex- 
panse of  ground,  fresh  country  air.  Neat 
trimmings  and  landscaping  which  add  dig- 
nity to  the  house. 

You  know  before  you  enter  that  the  owner 
has  a  certain  soundness  of  thinking  usually 
called  business  sense.  Always  on  guard 
against  waste.  And  usually  the  housewife 
tells  you  that  thrift — care  and  scrutiny  at 
the  time  of  buying — bought  those  extras 
which  make  the  inside  seem  so  complete. 
For,  she  adds,  they  read  the  advertisements. 


Reading  the  advertisements  tells  you  what 
to  buy  and  how  to  get  most  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  A  dozen  needs  arise  on  your 
farm  every  week.  Knowing  which  machine 
which  tools,  which  automobile,  which  suite 
of  furniture,  which  cooking  fuel  is  the  best 
for  the  price  you  pay.  will  save  money  other- 
wise thrown  away.  Perhaps  as  little  as 
twenty-five  cents  a  week — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  single  purchase. 

You  can  beautify  your  home — make  a  real 
castle  out  of  it — with  money  saved  in  buy- 
ing advertised  goods.  When  you  buy  mer- 
chandise advertised  by  name,  you  get  pur- 
chase value  in  the  greatest  degree  from  every 
dollar  spent. 


It  pays  to  read  advertltlng 
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FEED 

DRIED 

MOLASSES 

BEET  PUIP 


AND   MAKE 
ONEY 


No  other  supplrmental  foed  can 
add  to  your  profits  lilwe  Dried 
MolaBxrs  Beet  Pulp.  It  bleuda 
perfectly  with  other  feeds  — it 
makes  the  whole  ration  work 
harder  for  you.  As  a  milk  pro- 
ducer it  has  no  equaL 
Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  all  of 
the  sugar  beet  after  extraction  of 
su^ar.  As  a  pure  succulent,  vege- 
table food  it  makes  a  highly  palat- 
able ration.  Dairy cows,beef  rattle 
and  sheep  relish  it-  In  the  stomach 
it  swells  to  5  or  6  times  its  own 
bulk,  loosens  up  the  mass  of  feed 
and  insures  perfect  digestion  of 
theentire  ration.  No  feediswasted. 

Fits  Any  Ration 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  sup- 
plementspaslure,  replaces  silage, 
corn  and  other  carbo-hydrate 
feeds.  Where  hay  is  short  or  high 
priced,6pound8ofDriedMola88e8 
Beet  Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  10 
pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better. 

Order  Now 

The  demand  for  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  has  always  exceeded  the 
supply  —  thousands  of 
dairymen,  cattle  and 
sheepmen  are  feeding  it. 
Prices  are  low.  See  your 
dealer  and  place  your 
ord«'r  Ntnc. 

Sblpmrnt*  inaHe  dfrert  from  fk«. 
%ary  loftHed  ur«rest  lu  bu^er. 

M'rite  tor  tr^f  booklet 
*'Fro/llabl«     fevMno" 

The  Larrowc  Milling  Co. 

Dcpt.  PF  * 
DETROIT  .  MICHIGAN 


(  TRADE    MARK 

Zm<bidE 


Saves  you  money 

en  FARM  UGHTINCi 

Increases  the  elTicicncy  of 
your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
RED  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 

NATIONAL  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Buildinfc  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iOl  ^-    oi  Satisfaction    'iUOV 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 
Stronft,  Durabl^  Mechanically 
Huilr.  Not  continually  hreukinft, 
cuts  finer.  Puts  fodder  in  better 
fecdinft  condition  than  any  cut- 
ler in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  tav*  you  monty. 


H'rllr 


I  totiaii 


TheW.  R. 

Afifufticttirrii 


HARRISON  CO. 

MaHMillon,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  and  Dairy 


November  15,  loo.,  ^M  ^      ,.    .nqn 

•  ^"-^  ^M  tjovember  lo,  1930 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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By  L.  \V.  IJGHTY 


A  CENTRAL  Penn.sylvania  man 
tells  me  he  has  a  bunch  of 
very  fine  shotes.  To  sell  them 
now  means  sacrifice,  as  the  supply  is 
great,  but  he  has  little  corn  and  asks 
if  I  think  it  would  be  wise  and  profit- 
able to  feed  them  wheat.  He  never 
fed  wheat  to  hogs  and  is  fearful  of 
results. 

First  I  will  say  I  never  had  a  bunch 
of  thrifty  shotes  that  did  not  make 
me  a  little  money  if  I  fed  and  handled 
them  properly.  It  seems  nearly  im- 
possible to  lose  money  on  thrifty 
shotes  unless  they  die. 

Wheat  will  practically  take  the 
place  of  corn  as  a  grain  feed  for  grow- 
ing shotes  to  be  slaughtered.  It  work- 
ed out  this  way  in  my  feeding  and  of 
late  several  experiment  stations  have 
reported  wheat  a  superior  pork  maker, 
is  xmderstood  that  we  use  wheat  as 
we  use  com,  not  exclusively.  When 
we  feed  com  to  growing  shotes  we 
feed  skimmilk  if  we  have  it.  Lacking 
this  we  feed  some  ground  oats,  lin- 
seed meal  and  tankage.  Just  the  same 
when  we  replace  com  with  wheat. 

As  a  rule  we  feed  com  in  the  ear, 
but  the  best  method  of  feeding  wheat 
is  to  grind  or  crush  it  before  feeding. 
Without  doubt  our  inquirer  and  many 
others  will  turn  the  65c  to  70c  wheat 
into  profitable  pork  the  next  five 
months. 

Wheat  for  Calves 

I  always  fed  and  advised  others 
to  feed  corn  to  young  calves  with 
the  milk  they  get.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  results  were  always  satis- 
factory. The  question  now  is  put  to 
me  whether  wheat  would  replace  com 
for  the  calves.  No  it  will  not,  and  I 
advise  against  it.  No  other  feed  ever 
replaced  com  for  this  particular  pur- 


pose.   I  would  pay  the  price  for  the 
corn  and  not  risk  the  wheat. 

These  Times 

I  never  got  so  many  doleful  letters 
as  in  the  last  two  months.  I  admit 
conditions  have  been  in  a  degree  dis- 
couraging on  many  farms  and  we 
have  reason  to  do  some  complaining, 
but  to  date  I  have  to  learn  of  the  first 
farmer's  family  that  does  not  have 
plenty  of  work  and  also  plenty  to  eat. 
But  I  know  numbers  of  city  friendti 
who  have  no  work  or  so  very  little 
that  they  are  now  living  on  short  ra- 
tions, and  the  winter  is  before  them 
with  all  the  expenses  thereof. 

Those  city  friends  like  the  grass- 
hopper in  the  old  fable  made  scant 
provision  for  the  "rainy  day,"  but  why 
should  the  farmer  moan  when  his  po- 
tato bins  are  full  and  the  kraut  stand 
is  loaded  to  the  brim,  cans  are  fill- 
ed waiting  to  be  opened  and  the 
swine,  the  poultry,  the  cattle  will  sup- 
ply meat,  milk  and  eggs  ?  I  have  been 
there  for  a  mighty  long  while  and  I 
am  not  guessing. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  sheriff 
Is  a  very  busy  man,  but  his  helper  in- 
forms me  much  more  than  half  of 
his  business  is  in  town.  A  few  days 
back  the  assessor  told  me  farmers  as 
a  rule  were  putting  in  improvements. 
A  number  put  up  silos,  others  large 
poultry  houses  and  some  built  bouses 
or  barns  or  improved  the  old  ones. 

I  am  sure  the  farmers  on  the  whole 
feel  that  their  condition  is  better  than 
that  of  any  class  in  these  times  of 
universal  stress  and  my  candid  ad- 
vice to  the  writers  of  the  doleful  let- 
ters is  to  look  things  squarely  in  the 
face  and  realize  that  after  all  they 
are  the  most  favored  citizens  and 
have  much  to  be  truly  thankful  for. 


Cow-Testing  Ass^n  Reports 


Lebanon  County 

THE  Lebanon  County  Cow-Testing 
Association  finished  its  second 
year  with  23  whole-year  and  two  part- 
year  members.  There  were  537  cows 
in  the  Association  during  all  or  part 
of  the  year.  The  results  for  the  two- 
years  are  as  follows: 


1928 

333.99 

10023 

358.4 

1929 

319.14 

8258 

315.7 

1930 

348.84 

8863 

337.7 

Year 

Av.  No.  Cdws 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lb.'^.  Fat 

1929 

369. 5« 

8335 

311.3 

1930 

383.38 

9334 

337.3 

Nineteen  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
age production  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  A  complete  list  of  these  herds 
follows: 

Lb?.    Lbs. 
Owner  Breed    Milk    Fat 

Frank   Ileilman   &   .'^nn. 

R  &r..H.&Mixed  11486    395.4 
J.    n.    .S(hot;    R.H.   11434     3S9.9 


M.  H.    Bf>niiPt<h 
Hubert    .S.    Miller    . . , 
Robert  B.  Royer   . . . 

Frank  Fern.'Jler  

Harry  B.   Buniberger 
Kairview  Farms    .... 

Levi   Wolfe   

Ralph  S.  Hei.sey   . . . . 

Wayne   Keller    

Wm.    D.    Boeshore    .  . 
Harry   D.   Spittler   . . 

C.    C.    GinKrirh    

C.    E.   Glnrich    

Saml.  R.  WenKert    . . 
.Jacob  H.   Arnold    ... 

C.   C.   Ginriih    

David  K.  Huniber^fer 

Jacob  N.  Smith, 
Tester. 


. ...  R.H.  11547  38.5.5 

,  ...  R.H.  ll(l«8  384.1 

R.A.  1(KX)9  373.9 

. ...  R.H.  10902  368.7 

....  R.J.  7117  351.8 

. ...  R.G.  72.57  350.0 

. ...  R.H.  10376  348.9 

. ..  R.H.  9.9.39  348.3 

R.&G.H.  10532  343  2 

R.&G.O.  7104  3.39.7 

...  R.H.  9.936  338.0 

R.&G.H.  9833  330.6 

R.&G.H.  9942  328.1 

R.&G.H.  9920  320.4 

.  ...  R  H.  9HS5  319.9 

,  .  .  R.H.  9526  314.3 

,  . . .  R.H.  S828  311.7 

A.  C.  Berger, 
Cotmty  Agent. 


Seventeen  herds  with  an  average  of 
five  or  more  cows  exceeded  an  aver- 
age production  of  300  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  A  complete  list  of  these  herds 
follows: 

Lbi5.     Lb.i. 
Owner  Breed     Milk    Fat 

Roht.  Bamford  &  Son R.J.     9005    450.0 

Farnihill    Dairy    R.G.     8400     440.4 

Fairacrex    Farm    R.G.     8S9I     432.5 

Dundee    Farm    R.G.     8.5(J3     432.2 

Craola   Farm,  Inc R.H.   120.54     410.1 

J.   F.   Byers   R.G.     7841     39tt.2 

Arnold    Farm    R.G.     7759    377.4 

J.    H.   WII.»on   &   Son-i   R.&G.H.  1095."i     377.1 

Ardarra   Herd.   Inc Mixed     S664     371.4 

Red   Gate  Farm    R.G.     7435     363.8 

Guy   A.    M(  Wreath    R.H.  11342     363.6 

Lewis   A.    Park    R.G.     6661     351.3 

R.   M.  Donaldson    R.A.     8708    34.1.1 

Kehm    Bros.    ...   R.&G.J.&Mix.     6905     343  6 

Bell    Bros R.H.  10811     337.2 

K.   J.    Link    R.H.&Mlxed     9266     322.9 

Allegheny    Go.    Home    ...   R.H.     9803     313.2 

R.  W.  Ryerson,  Henry  R.  Eby, 

Tester.  County  Agent. 


-  O- 


Allegheny  County 


Southern  Huntingdon 

THE  Southern  Himtingdon  County 
D.  H.  I.  A.  finished  its  finst  year 
on  August  1,  1930,  with  24  whole- 
year  members.  The  total  number  of 
cows  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
year  were  343. 

Nine  herds  with  an  average  of  five 
or  more  cows  exceeded  an  average 
production  of  300  lbs.  of  butterfat.  A 
complete  list  of  these  herds  follows: 


THE  Allegheny  County  Dairy-Herd 
Improvement  Asso(  iation  finish- 
ed its  sixth  year  with  22  whole-year 
members.  There  were  429  cows  in  the 
As.sociation  during  all  or  part  of  the 
year.  The  results  of  the  As.sociation 
for  the  six  years  are  as  follows: 


Year  Av.  No.  Cow.i 

1925  382.24 

1920  433.82 

1927  376.29 


Lb.«.  Milk  Lli.s.  Fat 

7773  282.7 

7948  304.3 

8528  327.a 


Owner 
Amos    Yoder    . . , 

Tom    By  let-    

Wni.    I.    Brown 
W.    H.    Kennedy 
Ray   F.   Brown   . 
B.    R.    Bvler    ..., 
I.    N.    Yoder    .... 

P.    I.    R 

Fred    Brown    .  . . 


Breed 
...  G.G.&Mix. 

G  H. 

R.&G.H. 

.  .   O.H.&Mlx. 
R.&G.H. &G.G. 

R.&G.H. 

R.&G  H. 

R.&G.H. 

0.&R.<?  »Mlx. 


Lbs. 
Milk 

87.50 

insrxi 

9190 
8985 
SW5 

S871 

80(!9 
S2.'i6 


Lbs. 
Fat 
4WP.!) 
370.7 
,365.7 
34S.2 
311.2 
331.3 
325  2 
312  2 
.'?02.0 


Wilber  Beatty, 
Tester. 


R.   .S.   Clark, 
County  Agent. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

CRAWFORD  COUNTyTpeNNaI 

—Can    Supply    Your    Needs   in  c«w«~ 
\Vc  now   have  a   larec  barn  tii  h.iuse  vnmd 
nient  und   test    tlu-ni   If  noressarv     ImatviiLH. 
railnui.l    .vhiiIk    in    Moadvlll..,    b  clivl:*lorm?,'" 
til.'  iiiiiln  lin.'  <if   Ih..  Krl..  Kallroail,  24  b^Hl 
i...  to  .Vew   Y!>rk  «'lly.  M  hours  to  .XewnfJ?^ 
nilla.l.  h.liia.   rienty  of  sprlngcTH  unuTrMh^- 
all  hrcti].*.   availalilf.  "»  ain| 

Crawford  Co.  Cooperative  Dairy  Impro.Mw  ta 
Sales    Ass'n,        Market   House.       Me»dvSu^?J| 

Ayrshires.     *  ,"'''''*;„r'"'"'''  F^  i"*. 

^f  cai\t'K,    ironi    our  show  h  mM 

ngi's  4  to  S  niontliK.  I'ricea  rango  from  fn  m vl 
S.i.'i..)0.  Itpgistered.  Can  Hiiarc  a  long  «.„« 'T 
v.Ty  ri'M.sonable,  wlij<  h  was  Junlur  tt«ni  lil 
nt    Uiailiiii;   and    5   other   sliows.  '  ™l 

MAPLE    CROFT    FAHMS,  XyroM,  hi 

AYRSHIRES  .-V\.erfV:\'¥'!rT«.i 

d«nu.--«ire  cut  »^o"BE^V''B.''R"iYrr  '^'H 
I'nnu  near  I'reaoott.  K.D.  I,    Lekanon.  jA 

ATKSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  Uu 
Herd  T.  is.  Accredited.  Animals  uf  both  e«iu 
all  acea.  Oeo,  B.  McO<'nneU,    Wellinttoo,  Ok 

Heg.  Guernsey  Bull,  3'/4  yrs.  old.  (rt'utle  oulcl 
sure  brcedir.  Nlrfd  by  trrnndNon  of  Ne  I'lui  ("Itn 
out  of  eranddanutiter  of  KInB  nf  thf  Msy  net\ 
Also  youiifT  bulja,  one  to  twelve  mn».  old  trm 
accredited  herd.         Jacob  Shank,       HauTer,  FiJ 

RE&.  GUERNSEY  BULL,  3  yeant  old.  for  ulj 
One  bull  calf.  h<iru  Oct.  29,  for  sale  or  eirhinnj 
No    Border    Kaider   conjildered.       J,   H.   Knirin] 

"?lioBe  til] 


Box   SOI,    Avonmore,    Pa. 


Bell   Fhoae 


BeKiitsred  Brown  Bwiii  Bulls,  three  montlu  eld] 
Herd  T.II.   tcated.  Write  your  n.i'dji    Reu»u 
liriceM.  F.   8.    Golden,       Pean  Xug. 

■iwiaicui  uuus    htra.    from   calres  to  mttIm, 
able  ace,  from  K.  P.  O.  P.  52,  the  1,100-lb.  biu 
ter    and    4%    bull.    Also    females. 
Crystal  Sprint  Stock  Farm,        Littltstowa, 

Pnt.    Cal*      Four    Refclstered    Hol^it^in  con 
rwr   >7aic       ^j,,,    (.ajve,.    ji^.'s  neb. 

ELY    FARM.  Bridgerilto, 

SHEEP 


BEG.    SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN 

(JocmI  iiKliviihiiils.  They  will  |i|ia->'  yoii.  W« 
Iwtth  cluinij)ionshlitH  on  ShrojiNhiri-."*  at  Ibrep  itit^ 
fairs  thla  fall.         Hyllmade    Farm,   Beaier,  7ij 

ci.5i*  Southdown  Rams  For  Sil 

Address  W.  U.  NOBLE,  Boston,  Summit  Co.,  Ohi 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS. —A  i;<k»I  2-vr.  old,  slw  I 
vear  anil  will  Krown  Ram  lainl>.t  ("nnadlsn  bmt 
C.    E.    MAHAN,  CortUod,  Oki 

Pnr  Cal*  Ranui  of  heavy  C  Typp  Dflnin* 
rnr  oaie  Merinos,  Mutton  and  Wool  C«iiJ 
bined.     Lm  B.   Scott  ft  Sons,  Burgettstowa,  ri^ 


SWINE 


riiMlap  Wk     P;<fa  6   weeks   old.   $4  00    TfM 

cnesier  nn.  rigs  i^g  ,,jjj„  j;.  ;„  ^  www 

$4  .W.    riipster    White    ]<ie*    tor    bniNllnft.  t«^ 


L.    Taylor, 


Wyal-iiiaf,  7m 


Reg.    Big   Typo    Chester  Whites,    till   ai;<->.  Mr 
wt.    1,104    IhM.    Write    for    free    i>h.it..  «nd  |irn<H 
Also    HouriMiu    Itnd    Turkiy.»,    T..ul..ii<t'  <><"*, 
L.  0.   &  E.   F.  Corman,  Beech  Creek,  fij 

LOW  PRICE  on  lllg  Ty|>e  ixdiirnwl  wnij 
boars,  pigs  and  br<Ml  sows,  rhnmp.  blo-id.  nv^ 
pliase,  C.    E.    Cassel,  Herater.  'H 

Feeding  Pi(rs,  15  to  SO  lbs.  $4.50  !■■  Js.rtOscwrL 
liiK  ."lie.  Truck  delivery  on  larpr  I"'"-,.''"!''! 
I'oland-Chlnas.         Stanley  Short,  Chetwold.  Pej 

PIONEER  HERD— POLAND-CHINAS  "f  SPPJI 
ed    blood    linos.    .Scrvite    l>oar«.    It.  I    «'iw«.  'M 
plKK.    You    will    want    a    look    in   at    IhU  I'I'l''™ 
licrd.   Sutisltiil  ininha.-'ers  In  iniiny  >i  il'''.  I'"'' 
reasonable.  Address     C.  8.  Eppley.     ZitinnlU.  < 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS.  HiKh.l.i",  r.|ti«t.'r'< 
IbiKs  niid  iii^'s  for  saliv  Writ.-  for  nn  •"'P^/f 
N.iviiMl..r  pri.  <s.        O.   8.   HALL,   F.^rmdale,  Olu 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  PIfiJ 

I'ri.  1-   *10.(K»   luih  ,1 

C.   H.  SWEIOART,  Peach  Bottom.  r< 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas.  I^.il  lie  f"''j 
Fiw  bn-d  Bills.  1,1'isul  sows  and  !■•  ii'"  f'*')  ij 
s«rH.,..  A.   M.    Kennel,     R.  2,     Hoij'v  Brooll,  f 

O.  I.  C.'s.  Choice  .SHpt.  rips  Sill  .iih.  IVilljr* 
fnrnislifd  I'alrs  and  Trio«  11.. i  :iU.'.  •*i""';1 
ti(.n    gunranlccil.        C.    B.   Beil,   MiUcmburt.  v" 

0.  I,  C.  BOAR  rea.lv  for  s.rvl..  ^-''"^.M 
$10. IN)  la.h  at  H  wks.  old.  I'.-.liirr'  furiM>lif'« 
f.o.K         Hollis  Calvin,    R,  2.    Be.ivor  FilU,  ?« 

DUROC^   "'«  Tyne  Reg.  Dum.  s    I'ri-l  ri,t| 
U\Jt\\I\,0    Shi|.|ied     on    a()i>roval.     \  ■ 
rrite  your  wants.    G.O.Sauiley.  Kummfi 

CATTLE 

BUCK    *    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle  -roUiid-Chlna  Hoc-     '•"["iflnl 
«hee«     Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINI    AMOU^ 

COMPANY.  MortonviUe.  rttu 


SEGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  A  »fl.<  t  I'"'', "'  , 
best   W.sMlford   Iiree<ling.    Cows,  li.-if'"  «'"' J"'J 
for     sale    at     rea.-oi.abic     prices.     I.:irir"-    hor" 
silerl   from.         Fred.   J.    Brown.    l)ubo\t^^J^ 

D.  8,  POLLED  HEREFORDS,-A  tne  •elMtK* 
Cows,  heilcrs,  bolls.  Conic  or  "rlli"  -J 
CHAS.     D.     GILL,  Millersport^^ 

REOISTEREJ    MILKING    SHORTHORN   BUIJ 

CALVES.    :i   loonihs    to  one   y>ar   'M-  <'''1 

nl    farMiir>'    pri.  1  -       Iminire  .       pi 

Sturgeon  &  JlcKelvey,       R.  i.      K.!tjnmn£j;j 

A^ngus  Cattle  "  rfi'At 


Write    BAYARD    BROS 


W.iynosburr 


GOATS 


GOATS:  ThorooKhbreir-.,  from  "'"■!■' *,.„',"  "^ 
lollkiTs,  Cnllf.  tilnnl  Nuhiaii-  I ' '■'^J'!  „,oii  i 
.•11,  h.  :t,»l(H).  Goldsboroughs  Oontery,  M»""'°_. 


ADVERTISING  rediicfs  the 
cost  of  products  that  add  plM»'"^ 
and  comfort  to  living 


'Time  aii4  Labor 
livings  Paid  for  Ney" 

NEV  DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  pays 
bi£  dividends  in  labor  and  tiioe  sav- 
ill  plus  increasing  milk  production.  That 
iitbe  experience  of  Howard  Adams, 
J.F.D.  N0.8,  Moravia,  New  York  witb 
.Ney  stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls. 
Voa'll  find  -Mr.  Adams'  story,  together 
fiib  stories  and  pictures  from  eleven 
(ither  progressive  farmers  in  a  booklet 
olltd  Cow  Comfort.  Your  copy  is  ready. 
hit  mail  the  coupon.  Know  the  impor> 
iiace  to  you  of  the  best  in  dairy  barn 
eigaipoieot.  Learn  how  quickly  the  first 
(Oft  is  returned  through  more  and  better 
oilk;  through  time  and  labor  savings. 

Ilkcoisplete  Ncy  Catalog  will  be  iocluded  ii  you 

Intckilie  coupon. 

llHE  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohi* 

l':>tsbUsb«ii  ISTS  - 


c«w 


«r." 


m 


I  he  NEY  MFG.  Co..  Camltn,  Ohi» 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  • 
copy  of  "Cow  Cumforl"  booklet. 

(    )  check  here  if  you  want 

catalog  No.   l.SO 

yam* - ■■.■■. 

Siiril  or  Rural  Rtui* 

C:iy  and  Statt 


NO  WORMS  HERE! 
One  of  a  herd  of  fine 
Berkshires  wornaed  •with 
Nema  Capsules,  owned  by 
H.  L  Knust,  Clifton,  Texas 


SEND 
FOR 


SERirS^V    2 

iLLuarmMTCO 

WORM 

BULLETINS 


NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 

ITCTRACHLOItCTNVLKNC  C.  T.I 

Kill  Large  Roundworms, 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 
iaHogs,  Sh«ep  and  Poultry 


^'^O'setback'*  treatment 

Murt.tJiy  to  give— Already  Nema  has  won 
JP'Jiie  from  thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers. 

^MrsULES  For  Chickens  and  Tarhty* 

ny*P>ulcjrimoveboih  tapeworms  and  large 
■""•orms  iti  one  treatment  without  setback, 
"onhe  bulletin!  tells  about  C-A  Capsules. 
"H  StiKts  S«a  Pariie-Davis  fredwtt 
For  free  bulletins  address 
^*«»al  Indunry  D*pl.,  Desk    N«I8-L 

^RKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

■^'t-Michigao    Walkervilie. Ontario 


-     $110 

F.  O.  B.  Lancaster 


Ness  Combinatton  MiU 


•"""«  Anytlilna   Raised  on   Farm 
rn»t   I,  Fed   to  LiTestoric. 

f"  WUINGE*.   71]  N.  rri.«  St.,  Uacailer,  Pa. 


Apple  and  Potato  Show 


I 


SIXTY-SIX  counties   in   four  states  were 
represented  by  over  500  exhibits  at  the   ' 
third    TrI-State    Apple    and    Potato    Show,    | 
.sponsored    by  the    Pittsburgh   Chamber   of   j 
Commerce    and    held    in     Pitt.sburgh    last    | 
week.     In    .>?pite    of    the    dry    weather    the 
quality  uf  exhibits   was  all   that  could    bo 
desired. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  trophy  for 
best  county  exhibit  of  potatoes  was  won 
by  Somerset  county.  Fayette  county  was 
second  and  Venango  county  was  third.  The 
Junior  Potato  Judging  Contest  re.'iults 
were   as   follows: 

First.— Slippery  Rock  High  School,  Slip- 
pery Rock,    Pennsylvania. 

Second. — Rockland  High  School,  Rock- 
land,   Pa. 

Third.— Slippery  Rock  High  School,  Slip- 
pery  Rock,    Pa. 

The  individual  boy  making  the  best 
.score  was  Robert  Lewis  of  Rockland 
School  who  was  a  member  of  the  team 
winning  second  place  in  the  contest. 

The  winner  of  the  Apple  Variety  Contest 
was  M.  E.  John.ston  of  Conoquenesslng. 
Butler  county.  Pa.,  who  named  18  of  the 
23  varieties  correctly.  F.  W.  Walker  of 
Conoquenesslng.  Butler  county,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Irene  A.  Seager  of  Fair  Oak.s.  Pa.; 
and  S.  Z.  Klopfen-stein  of  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
wete  tied  for  serond.  third  and  fourth 
places  each  naming   17  varieties  correctly. 

The  trophy  won  by  Somerset  county 
will  be  officially  presented  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Somerset  County 
Extension  Association  at  Somerset  on 
Tue.sday,  November  18th.  A  representativ.? 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  will  present 
the  ribbons  won  by  Somerset  county  e.\- 
hibitors  at  the  same  time.  There  wa.s  a 
total  of  510  entries  made  by  180  individual 
exhibifbrs.  First  place  winners  in  the  vari- 
ous  classes   follow: 

Apple* 

Class  1.— Grimes— E.  N.  Shenot.  Wexford. 
Pa.  Jonathan— W.  J.  Welday,  Smith- 
field.  Ohio.  Delicious— Frank  H.  Turner. 
Franklin.  Pa.  Mcintosh — Turner.  Stay- 
man— Welday.  Winter  Banana — Tree.«dale 
Farms.  Mars.  Pa.  Baldwin— Shenot.  Rome 
Beauty- Welday.  Northern  Spy— E.  V. 
Lesli.  ii'ranklin.  Pa.  York — Inwood  Fruit 
Growers.    Inwood,   W.   Va. 

Class  2.— Grimes— W.  H.  Mathews,  Salem.  • 
Ohio.  Jonathan  —  John  E.  Dornbusch, 
Barnesville.  Ohio.  Delicious — Dornbusch. 
Stayman — Welday.  Winter  Banana — Tree.s- 
dale  Farms.  Mars,  Pa.  Baldwin— Ralph 
Papania.  .Vew  Waterford.  Ohio.  Rome 
Beauty— Welday.  Northern  Spy — Le.«h. 
York— Frank   Turner,   Franklin,  Pa. 

Class  3. — Grimes — John  R.  Dornbusch. 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  Jonathan— Dornbusch. 
Delicious — George  H.  McGinness,  Enon  Val- 
ley. Pa.  Mcintosh — Lesh.  Stayman — Lesh. 
Winter  Banana— Treesdale  Farms.  Bald- 
win— John  Pherson,  Volant.  Pa.  Rome 
Beauty— John  S.  Miller,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 
Northern  Spy— Turner.  York- Roscoe  F. 
Mohler,  Kent,  Ohio. 

UnUsted   Varieties 

Cla.ss     lA.— Gallia     Beauty— Welday. 

Cla.x.s   2A.— Gallia    Beauty— Welday. 

Class  3A. — Arkansas — Roscoe  F.  Mohler. 
Kent,    Ohio. 

Potatoes 

Cla.s.s  1.— Russet  Rural— 1,  Norman  Doerr. 
Kiester,  Pa.:  2.  E.  M.  Hay.  Meyersdale. 
Pa.;  3,  B.  E.  Darker.  Edinboro,  Pa.;  4. 
John  Fike.  Markleysburg,  Pa.;  5.  C.  P. 
Shenot,    Wexford.    Pa. 

Class  2— White  Rural— 1.  G.  H.  Dumm. 
Ebensburg.  Pa.;  2,  E.  M.  Hay:  3.  W.  R.  & 
L.  E.  Ueaphart,  Markleton,  Pa. ;  4.  S.  L. 
Saylor.  Meyersdale,  Pa.;  5,  Frank  Stoner, 
Markleton,    Pa. 

Class  3 —Irish  Cobbler.— 1.  Carl  Starkey, 
Ravenswood,  W.  Va. ;  2.  Clyde  Mason.  Pull- 
man, W.  Va. :  3.  Denby  Sheets.  Auburn, 
W.  Va. ;  4.  John  Peden.  Ravenswood,  W. 
Va.;    5,    Mrs.    C.    M.    Schwab,    Loretto,    Pa. 


Time  to  Play  Safe 

"Before  you  ship.  Investigate." 
That  is  a  good  motto  for  those  who 
start  shipping  farm  products  to  new 
comml.ssion  merchants  in  the  big 
cities  during  the  fall  and  holiday 
season.  Each  year  the  marketing 
officials  of  New  York  issue  a  list 
of  the  commission  merchants  who 
are  bonded  und  licensed  to  do  bu.si- 
iiess  In  that  state.  Dealers  in  all 
important  Empire  State  citle.s  are 
civen,  with  the  commodities  handler! 
tiy  each.  A  receiver  is  listed  for  al- 
most every  farm  product  from  calves 
to  carrots,  rabbits  to  rutabaga.^, 
poultry  to  potatoes.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions to  inexperienced  shipper,^ 
are    included. 

A  supply  of  these  valuable  bulle- 
tins i.s  being  held  for  Pennsylvania 
Krirmer  reader.s.  A  postal  card  or 
letter  asking  for  the  "List  of  Bond- 
ed and  Licensed  Comml.fsion  Mer- 
•  hitnf.s"  will  secure  a  copy  for  you. 
Mail  your  request  to  Market  Editor. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Peiiii 
Ave.,    ritt.sliurgh,    Pa. 


It  Rained;  but  they  Had 
their  party  anyway 


dA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer's  wife  living  near  Adairs- 
villc,  Kentucky,  telephoned  the 
friends  of  her  twclvc-ycar-old  girl 
and  invited  them  to  a  birthday 
party  which  she  was  giving  for 
her.  But  when  the  day  of  the  party 
arrived,  it  was  raining  heavily.  A 
number  of  the  guests  telephoned 
to  inquire  if  the  party  was  post- 
poned. The  mother  of  the  young 
hostess  then  called  all  of  the  other 
guests  and  tolJ  them  that  every- 
thing was  prepared  {or  their  ar- 
rival. Thus  reassured,  the  children 
all  turned  out,  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
and  every  one  enjoyed  a  happy 
afternoon. 


The  telephone  is  invaluable  in 
keeping  up  friendly  contacts  and 
adding  to  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  profitable  aid 
in  selling  livestock,  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  cither  through 
local  markets  or  co-operative  mar- 
keting associations.  And  it  is  also 
a  convenient  means  for  ordering 
farm  and  household  supplies  when 
they  arc  needed  quickly. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  day  in 
and  day  out,  rain  or  shine. 


VISIT 


INTERNATIONAL 

LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION 

.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Nov.  29th  to  Dec.  6th 


Greatest  Round-Up  of  Fanners  and  Stockmen 

ever  held  on  thie  Continent  at  thi« 

SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    LIVE    STOCK    INDUSTRY 


SEE  the  Aristocracy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
LEARN  Economy  in  Production. 

ESJOY  the  Great  Spectacular  Feature*. 
PROFIT  by  iniettine  in  a  Trip  to 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 


GRAIN    and    HAY    SHOW 
WOOL    SHOW 


BOYS'  and  GIRLS' 
4.H  CLUB  CONGRESS 


DAILY     PURE-BRED    SALES— 


8H0RTH0KN    SALES 

Polled  Shorthorn,  WetlnMdAT,  Dec.  3, 10:00  A.M. 

Milking  Shorthorn.  Thursday,  Dec.  4,  10:00  A.M. 
Shorthorn.     Thur»d«y,    Dec.     4,    1:00    P.  M. 
For    cataloK*    addresi    American    Shorthorn 
Association,    Vnioo    Stock    Yards,    ChicaKO. 


ABERDEENAirOVS 

Wednesday,     Dec.     3.     1:00    P.  M 

For  information  write 

W.   K.  Tomhave. 

Union     Stock     Yards,     Chicaeo, 
And    Other    Pure-Bred    Live    Stock    Sales. 


ASK    RAILROAD    AGENT    ABOUT    REDUCED    FARES 
A  Season  of  Education,  Pleasure     -     -     and  a  Trip  to  Chicago 


FARQUHAR 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

For  Nearly  Every  Use. 

Hrirc  for  Bulletins 

A. B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  York,  Pa. 


\^cr 

^^  TANK  HEATER 

'^lJL.     burms     oii_ 

wM 

"j^ 

A 

^I-.!»ar.v  l^.i...  t<„:r-  111*  16" 
hour*  i>n  1  gal.  V-  <  •«  nt.    No 
tpiirki,  a«)iF«.  i>ri<.  Ko.  (.n.^nn- 

tird.Writcfnf.Vfr.  .„J/(ir-,><iiM- 
tory  O^ffr.   WcaU.inaW-'  'iof 
\V.»tcrrffand  Port.ibV  Sit;  .k^ 
hoi(!i.s.  \Vm.*(or  1  M>t./>ir#ct 

t.y  >    u  .:l  h   t   •      ■"..■. 
EMPIRETANKHEATr.RCO. 
^t\9  N.7th8t.WuhinfltoD,Xl^^ 

^ 

^'"'^ 

BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Another  Insurance  Claim  Paid 
$2,200.00 


CCT   II 


i|»«» 


_.»  200.00  ___ 

of  ia*o»«»  J'i^" 


onOCX' 


Ci.u..«._»«?^'** 


v-i  i 

r  OjtB 

leSHOfE 


B«a« 


-'•"•^^^^.^^^v.NoS^Jiis 


fEOt«*»- 


u«rt  »H' 


I  No.  .1 


4\2tii 


^^tx^y^e^ 


•«>*• 


MOTORCYCLE  ACCIDENT  FATAL 

On  September  30.  1930,  Albonue  Clausen,  age  17,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Bridge- 
ton  N  J  met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  riding  a  motorcycle.  On 
October  25th  a  check  for  $2,200,000  was  handed  to  his  mother.  Mrs^ 
Albonus  aausen.  He  carried  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Accident  Insur- 
ance  policy  and  his  mother  wa.s  the  beneficiary.  While  notJWng  can 
repay  Mrs.  aausen  for  the  loss  of  her  son  this  check  for  $2,200.00  will 
help  take  care  of  the  unexpected  expense.    It  pays  to  be  protected. 

OVER  $35,000.00  PAID  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  READERS 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  Pennsylvania  Farmer  has  been 
offering  its  subscribers  this  insurance  protection  over  $35,000,000  has 
been  paid  to  policy  holders.  So  far  this  year  over  $12,000  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $4.00  to  $2,200.00  has  been  paid  in  claims.  Any  and  all 
members  of  a  readers  family  between  the  ages  of  10  and  70  years  may 
secure  one  of  these  policies  for  only  $2.00  per  year  for  each  policy. 


Here  Is  What  It  Is  Worth 


$10,000.00 


For  loss  oi  Hie 
by  wrecking  of 
railroad  passenger  car  or  steam- 
ship. $25.00  per  week  for  13 
neeks  for  total  disabilitj-. 


$2,000.00 


$3,000.00 


For   loss   of    life 

by    wrecking    of 
St   (  ar.  Omnibus,  Taxicab.  Auto- 
niPbile   Stage  or   Passenger   Ele-      ^^.^^   ^^ 
vator      $15.00    per    week   for    13      $1000  00 
veckv    for   total    disability.  #*WWV,WW 


For  loss  of  life 
by  wrecking  or 
being  dtcidemly  thrown  from 
any  horse-drawn  or  motor-driven 
car  or  motorcycle  or  while  using 
or  operating  Farm  Wagons  and 
other  farm  machinery  which  are 
motor-driven  or  horse-drawn 
f  10.00  per  week  for  13  weeks  for 
Total  disability 


CCAA  AA    ^°''    '<^^^    *^'    '*'* 

99VV.VV  while  riding  as  a 
t'arc-paying  passenger  in  an  Air- 
plane. Aquaplane,  or  Dirigible 
\irship.  $5.00  per  week  for  13 
ucek'  tor  total  disability. 


for  loss  of  life 
by  being  struck 
or  knocked  down  while  on  public 
highway  or  by  being  struck  by 
lightning,  cyclone,  tornado;  col- 
lapse of  outer  walls  of  a  buildingt 
or  by  the  burning  of  any  church, 
theatre,  school,  or  municipal 
building.  $7.00  per  week  for  13 
weeks  for  total  disability 


THERE  IS  A  SEED  FOR   THIS  [PROTECTIOS 

One  out  of  every  11  deaths  is  caused  by  accidents^-over  30,00<^" 
ptople  are  killed  or  injured  every  day^-over  7,000  passengers  are  killed 
every  year  in  railroad  accidents:  57  automobile  accidents  occur  every 
hour.  Over  33,000  persons  were  killed  and  over  1,000.000  injured  In  high- 
way and  street  accidents  throughout  the  nation  in  1929.  No  one  If 
immune.  Fill  out  the  application  blank  belov  and  mail  today  with  $2.00. 
Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

NATirF  V*t   BOT*  thai 

nv  I  ivt  ,„,    policy     sam        ^  « «  # 

p.r.on,    but  any  or  all     >\nOllC&.Ll011 

family    may    eaeb    ■•• 
rur«   on*. 

for  $10,000.00  Fanners'  Special  Kcaiak  IvnaBcc  Paiicy  mmi  la  rea4an  al 
PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA  PARMER 
Insurance  Department,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  am  a  reader  of  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  more  than  10  years 
of  age  and  less  than  70  years,  not  deaf  or  blind  or  crippled  to  the  extent 
that  I  cannot  travel  safely  in  public  places,  and  hereby  apply  for  a 
$10.000  00  Farmers'  Special  Automobile,  Travel  and  Pedestrian  Accident 
Policy  in  the  Federal  Life  Insurance  Company  issued  through  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER.     Enclosed  is  $200  (two  dollars). 


PRINT  ••«* 

riUl'^l  ,4d»,a«  clMtfly 
and  eaMfBUy.  Illaf 
ikle  Baaas  win  4«Uy 
tke  4«UTwy  •!  rw 
poliey, 


Full  name   Age . 

Prist  Malal*  and  canfaUy 

Postofflce    State 

R    F    D Occupation   

F  I'll  name  of  beneficiary 

rott..ffire State 

If  renewal  give  policy  number 


lUiaiii.iitiur 
•f  B*ni<fl<ian 


Pioneers  in  Engineering 


FOB   TKE   HOME 


Continued    from   page   5.) 


This    work    fre- 
wlnter — a     cold. 


the    neighborhood, 
quently     lasted     all 
tedious  job. 

As  early  as  1770,  John  Clayton  of 
Pennsylvania  invented  a  machine  for 
threshing  wheat  and  received  exclu- 
sive rights  from  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment for  making  and  selling  this  ma- 
chine within  the  province.  Appar- 
ently Clayton's  invention  was  not  en- 
thusiastically received  by  farmers.  It 
was  said  sometinae  later,  in  defense 
of  his  machine,  that  "farmers  were 
loathe  to  take  hold  of  new  ideas,  be- 
lieving that  agriculture  was  so  thor- 
oughly understood  that  nothing — let 
it  promise  ever  so  much  in  .saving  of 
time  and  labor — was  worth  investi- 
gating." As  a  result,  practically  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  a  threshing  machine 
imtU  William  Kirkpatrick  of  Lancas- 
ter coimty  developed  a  portable  one 
in  1832.  It  was  horse-driven  and  suc- 
cessful. It  proved  a  great  innovation, 
doing  in  a  few  days  what  used  to  be 
half  a  winter's  work.  But  even  Kirk- 
patrick had  his  troubles.  Conscien- 
tious farmers  at  first  declined  to  use 
i  threshing  machines  because  such  ma- 
chines "virtujdly  took  the  bread  out 
of  the  poor  man's  mouth. " 

Hay-Making  Machinery 

i     ,  A    Bucks    coimty    man    writing    in 
I  1880   states,   "I   do  not   recollect  the 
I  time-honored  practice  of  treading  out 
I  the  grain   with  horses,  but  I  do  re- 
I  member  our  first  threshing  machine, 
i  when  my  father  took  the  precaution 
I  to  carry  several  buckets  of  water  into 
I  the  bam  before  he  would  allow  the 
I  machine   to   start.  " 
I      The  development  of  improved  hay- 
ing machinery  had  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  the  system  of  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly as  it  related  to  soil  fertility, 
in  Pennsylvania.   For  many  years  hay 
was  gathered  by  first  being  thrown 
with   a   fork   into   windrows,    the    re- 
mainder being  collected  with  a  hand 
rake.    This    method   wa.s    superseded 
by  the  man-rake — a  rake  much  larger 
than  the  customary  size — drawn  after 
the  person   using  it.    A   rake  drawn 
by  a  horse  and  which  had  to  be  lifted 
to  form  a  windrow  was  the  next  step. 
This  rake  appeared  very  much  like  a 
big  comb;   it  was  ten  feet  long  and 
contained  from  15  to  18  teeth  about 
20  inches  long.    The  rake  rested  flat 
on  the  ground.   The  Pennock  Brothers 
of  Kennett  Square  placed  teeth  in  the 
other  side  of  the  head  of  this  type  of 
rake  about  1822.  and  thus  developed 
the  revolving  rake  which  remained  in 
use  on  many  farms  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury.    About    1850    the    steel-toothed 
rake  with  its  wheels,  driver's  seat  and 
lever  for  dumping,  was  developed. 

An  Early   Mower 

One  of  the  first  mowing  machines 
to  be  patented  in  Pennsylvania  was 
made  by  Jeremiah  Bailey  in  Chester 
county  in  1822.  This  machine  consist- 
ed of  a  frame  supported  by  two 
wheels.  An  upright  shaft,  terminat- 
ing near  the  ground  in  a  circular  disk 
which  was  made  to  revolve  by  suit- 
able gearing,  was  the  cutting  device. 
Ezra  Cope  of  the  .same  county  im- 
proved the  Bailey  machine  by  simpli- 
fying the  gearing  and  secured  a  pat- 
ent in  1825.  It  is  said  that  50  or  more 
of  these  machines  were  made  and  in 
the  hands  of  "intelligent  and  carefuk 
farmers  were  tolerably  .successful." 
Caleb  Pierce  and  the  Pennocks  were 
other  Pennsylvanians  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  development  of  the  mowing 
machine. 

In  addition  to  their  work  with  the 
rake  and  mowing  machine,  the  Pen- 
nocks gained  wide  distribution  for 
their  work  in  perfecting  a  grain  drill. 
A  patent  was  «8sued  by  the  govern- 
ment to  them  in  1841. 

A  departure  of  great  significance, 
which  came  mighty  near  escaping  his- 
torical record,  was  made  by  William 
Williams  in  Bucks  county  iii  1800.  He 
constructed  a  clover  hulling  mill  to 
which     farmers     fot      mile.s     around 


brought  clover  chaff  to  be  huUeS, 
development  of  machinery'  tn  , 
hulling  was  one  of  the  most  Imn 
ant  steps  toward  a  constructive  l 
tem  of  soil  fertility,  made  durin|| 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ce 
The  difficulties  of  har\eating 
seed  were  so  many,  and  the  coet] 
the  seed  so  prohibitive,  that 
sands  of  farmers,  in  spite  of  I 
the  great  value  of  the  crop,  weiei 
able  to  have  it  in  their  rotaUom. 

In   War  Times 

The  machinery  developed  durtagil 
first  half  of  the   nineteenth  eeoti 
placed  Pennsylvania  in  a  far 
position  to  assist  in  feeding  audi 
ing   the   army  during  the  QtU 
than  was  the  case  during  the  I 
tionary  War.    In  fact,  it  is  a  : 
that  the  colonial  agricultural  in 
try — minus  its  sturdiest  farm 
ers — was  able  to  do  its  full  ahaiel 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  I 
olution.  The  very  narrow  margin  1 
which  it  did   so  is   indicated  by  i 
plight  of  the  Army  at  Valley 
It  is  not  generally  known  today  1 
substitution  of  com  and  rye  for  nit 
for   both   civilians   and   .soldiers 
common     during    the    RevoIuC 
period,  partly  at  least  because  of  | 
laborious  and  tedious  methods 
ticed  at  the  time  in  raising  wheat  ^ 
because    soil    fertility    had  been 
hausted  from  almost  a  hundred : 
of  continuous  wheat  cropping. 

Colonel   William   Gibbons  of 
ter  county  gives  an  idea  of  the  i 
ditions  and  spirit  of  the  time  in  I 
following  account  written  in  1779:| 
do  not  expect  my  wheat  to  yield  1 
but  hope  I  have  a  considerable  1 
tity  of  rye,  which  is  good  enougli| 
me,  and  I  suppose  for  any  man 
sets  a   right  value  on  his  libertT| 
the  fortune  of  war  gives  that  tu 
our  affairs.    Sooner  would  I  eat  | 
bread  to  my  dying  day.  than 
der  my  liberty,  and  sell  posterity.' 


Water  Supply  Probk 

r  have  In  u»e  1.800  feet  of  one  i 
one-half    Inch    gralvanized    pipe  JorJ 
water  nupply.    It   is   lAM  fe«t  fartr 
to  a   sprlnK   with   an   elevation  oT 
feet.    A  mountain  stream  with  a  " 
elevation  of  225  feet  is  S.O'H)  feft  1 
intake  of  pipe  line  mentKnwl  abovfj 

Win  this  one  and  one-h  .If  inch  P^ 
be  large  enough  for  eight  famlU*»  j 
a  b«m?  What  would  the  P''««*"'*  , 
How  murh  water  would  b-^  iteliverMj 
I  a)  175  feet  elevation  and  <b)  3»'<1 
Mitriin  i.-ounty.  Pa.  K.  G  Br»n(| 

THE    hydraulic    engmeenng 
friction  table  runs  ■nly  to  12  j 
Ions  of  water  per  minute  throu 
one  and  one-half  inch  pipe    W'1 
head  of  175  feet  your  one  and  on 
inch  pipe  over  a  distance  of  3.000 1 
will  deliver  about  21  gallon?  per  i 
ute.    The  static  pressurt-  for  175 J 
head   is    75  pounds   per   .-quftre 
This  is  calculated  by  m  Itiplyingj 
feet  head  by  .434.   Every  toot  of « 
of  water  wUl  produce   4:M  pound  | 
square   inch. 

I  am«not  able  to  give  vou  tbej 
ning  head,  as  the  pipe  iriction 
does   not   give   the    flgui..<  abovfl 
gallons    per    minute    thi'iigh  « 
and  one-half  Inch  pipo.    ^°^}^\ 
Ions    per    minute    through   this 
pipe    the    friction    would  amouni 
about    25    pounds    which   wh«M 
tracted  from  75  would  leave  'Opo] 
pressure  when  the  plp^  ^^^'..'La 
full  of  water  delivering  i-  ^^'^ 
minute. 

Under  a  head  of  255  f"^.***] 
and  one-half  inch  pipo  ^^"""'^^ 
about  25  gallons  per  minute  anu| 
static  head  would  be  lOC  F'""*^ 
square  inch.  1  sugge.«t  tlwt  yo 
two-inch  pipe  from  the  .-Heam 
mountains  down  to  wluif  you  J 
cnt  one  and  one-half  inch  pir 
This  would  reduce  the  f'"^'""  , 
rtr.«t   part    of   the  pipp     '^'o^y' 


"IIk  M\l)i:    C.V.MiV    I'liewx.    ■(■'sorlt'il    fiuviiri! 
"',?«!  I«)    i.-i|iaiil.    Kclna    Bli-incwJirfiT,    Uu 

..   ivi.rMi.     I''- 


IVnr.'  11. 


I   ■•  .-.    ..11  \\ 


l3> 

ITttI^-I'''^     IlIItKCT    thrtiiiKh    iiuill.    Nat- 

I     ,  ...i'c' un^l   lliivi>r    nluiiiCKl.    Win.    <;.    Xowcll, 

g£g;  >'-'->"■""- 

"Tv^    KM'I  ilSH     111     liarKiiln      ('nlnriil     «."•! 

P"';,,;,.    Vl  !'•    1.1.1111.1      .■<iiiii|.l.'s     fr.-...     II.     A. 

ji'nl'ti   iMC  '      I'""    ••■•    Hariii..ii.>.    .M.ii- 

si-lirtoil      1111(1      shflU'd,      10 
\V.     Willliirns.    Ijiiiliiuin.    <;a. 

WAJfTBIl 

la^iTrMI'  '""  '"'"  Sf'LIIl  SILVKIt  .Ml  (;s. 
In'anls  |".rnlll;.T^  im<l  tra.vK.  almi  want  any 
l,°  inl'iiim'  imiiiliiri".  Stamii  <  i.lli-ctiniis,  ,,lil 
Iritlii    lii.""i"'oi'    |>iiiiiri'«.     I'll  Iiir.'H    of    .\iinT- 

ijwuim!  »»"i''-   <•""'■■  ixr.    •>»    lli'a.i.ii   .St.,    Bos- 

.Ma<».  

IllilV  riCTl  1!KS  by  CurriiT  &  Ive«  of  lixo- 
L.jiP*  trniM-.  sliljis.  liiintins.  rtuhliiR.  Clly 
I  ,„»•  i'r.>i'l' i''".  Iniliau  H^IiIh,  l.iilTalii  liiiiitH 
I  ,,j  CUT,,,,  liir.l-  mill  any  luriiiuB  |>h<.tiiRra|ih)i  or 
l|,™  liirUii.    .\      .-^liiiiifiirth.     Wliithr..!..     Muss. 

ijlXTKIL- I  ^  Anilt.VTOIl      ami      Kgl H'.MKNT 

I  (nr  l.''i  tn-f  );i-h.  I.oii  WUiUt.  rhiMiaiig.)  i'l.rks, 
I  \  V,      

i>oas 

IniEF  pi"!    r.'ii'K— Polk    Miller's    famnna    dof 

l^it  "II  liis'ii"'*  "f  <li>K>-  IiistriKtIoiis  on  feed- 
Im  c«re  aii'l  l.rifcilinB  with  xyinpti.iii  chart.  48 
1i«P»  lllii»ir:ii.'il.  Write  f.ir  free  roi.y.  I'olk 
I  lilief  IT.  ilii' 1>  l'i»rii..   10::5  W.    lliuud  St.,    Rich- 

|i»-*J.  *«. 

|iliAM.<  .MiMo  nlieven  I)"(fs  of  Running  FIta. 
Istmiiti'  .Mi.i.i.'.'  and  FleaM.  Larfce  kIu>  fl.OO. 
■  lluDr.  bm  k  II    it    falls.    Adaiii.i   Sii|i|>Iy   Co..    I'Ol, 

leiiiM'i.  III. 

|f.i;i!M.LN    Tiil.ICK     I'l  rs.  -     Iljii..     Andaluslan 

lp.k.r.|-  Hill    I'lllfts.    .SeiI.ert    l!ri.».,    Kllzabcth- 

1t<»T).    I'll. 


EDVOATZOHAJ^ 


lir.l.\TS;ii  l.\IMi:i>IATELY.    MKN— WO.MEN.    18- 

lii,  ijualif>  t'.-  Uovernnient  Jobs.  ?tJ3-$2J0 
IliiOtti.  SUaily  .iiipliiyinent;  |>aid  vacations;  com- 
lauo  t.i|ji<':ii  :"ii  siilTirlent:  Thousands  Needed 
Ijorl).  Wrii.'   "..Hunt    Institute,   iiiiii,    .St.    Ixiula, 

|il'.  Vh|i;i\. 

BAT  AND  OKAUI  WANTED 


IWaNTKI'.-   Hmi,    lirain.    l'i.|ati.es.    .\|.|.l.'s.    Cab. 

|li;».  III11..II-  Ctirloails.  Pay  hl;:lii'st  iiinricet 
ji*  **,  IVr  *;ilf,  .Vlfalta  Hay.  Kiir  I'orii.  rea- 
•  jMp  |irl.  I -.    Till-    IIiiinllioM    To  .    Nf«    Cattle. 


AUCTIOWEEB    SCHOOI. 

Itt  .IN"  .M  rilxNKKIl  — Karn  »i;.-.- $liio  dally, 
l»-il  li.r  liir^'.  illustrated  cuialni-u*'.  also  how 
li'  tntH.'  II  .111.-  study  t'ourse  fri.-.  Itepis-rfs 
|l»nun  .Sih.'i.    ll.ix    I'.F  .    lie.atiir,    Inillanii. 

LADDEBS 

|E;i:.NSIii.S-  I.VUDKRS.  id  to  tlO  font.  Descrlp- 
|!i»»  clrrwlars.  |>r.^|>ald  frelehl  prices,  (irompt 
|iri|c».  Ire   I'atton.    Jewett.    Ohio. 

AaEWTB 

|H';   Mil.\K\  MAKIXtJ      m.xi.VlXS     for     every 

■  iiKiiiniii  fnniier.  Farmer  vtant.-d  In  e«<h  lo- 
12!!';;,  '"    'iini     III'     to     »1S  (K>     a     day     sclllns 

■  »1MI.\.  aiiiBzing  stoik   reniedv.    Im  reases   ll>e- 

■  •'.k  irmtiis.  irives  keen  aii|H-tlles.  k.shI  dlRes- 
iwn.  faster  gains  in  less  time,  or  iiionev  back. 
IJ™""»le  t..nli-  isindttloner.  Comentrated. 
|l«»ml.al.     .Sii|.|,llei.     all     essential      minerals. 

■  aiiniiii>l«    of    enthusiastic    fredera.     Xo     selling 

■  "Ifieii.e  n,.,.,|,.,i  t„  nhow  farmers  how  to  In- 
12*  'f'"  litest. Hk  iiroflls  this  (iiilik.  easy, 
I""".  «ff  miy,    (;,kkI    in<s>nie    f..r    ».iu    i'\.'n    in 

lime.     Write     for     delaIN     to'    .Sidney     K. 
»12  .M.   (lair  .We.,   l»esk    Vt'-l,   Clet.dand, 

HSfiH""^'  M  ItSKUIES,  H.Mheste.  N.  Y..  e». 
|Wi.W  IS.,,-,.  „H„„  reliable  in.-n  to  take 
I  tWii  »|iit,.r  for  lis  ••first  iirize-wlnnlnc" 
.»j.*T.  h.-.li-lnc  bushes,  trees.  Free  2-year 
|wi  i?i!r'"i'iT'"''""''"*'     '■''''*    ou'lil-      I'ort     or 

iM.Si.?''''-''  '""■  hiRh-irrade  Kanlen  and  Held 
lfc«.J  .'  '•  I'lmiters  i;<nsI  is.sltlon  with  blc 
I?™'.    I.X|..ri.  T„ -  '  


■  •Hi.. 


uiine.*e*^arv. 


fobb     Co 


I HBU 

I'ailJ'iJ^r"'"'"'''"^  eii.rK.ii,.  exjierien,  e.l  man, 
i*iM.T  \,  '  '  "l"f«te  -•"  .  >w  dairy  farm,  d.- 
lo.  .J.  "'  ■■'  '""'  '"•""■•  Kindly  furnish  ref.r- 
IhasUsnT    ^'    .■xiM..i,s|    »iih    r.-idy     r.,.x    IT.".. 

B  J"""tilii     I  iiniii-r. 

ISjI"*,^'^^  ,FXPKKIK.\<-Kli.  married,  no 
I'm*    Brilii;,."iu.^    p"     '•"•'■'^■"'"«'"      ^^■'■"•'     *'-^y 


ROVBT 


Bjjjvc  J  ,„..  -^ — __ 

■ii.'^^  Ill;i  IIiiXFV.     Clover   or   buikwheal 

,  .    is.siiiald.    Sntlsfaflion    guaran 

1  iiB.    .Mlllvllle.    Pa 


■u    '^  '  t  1:1     IKIXFV  • 

|h\v!S.*\''.J"':'.i>«'1.- 


Farm  Conditions 

York  Co.,  S.  E.  Pa. 

Oct.  31:  Dry  weather  continue.s  except- 
ing for  a  few  very  light  showers.  Sever- 
al wells  dry  or  nearly  dry.  Had  a  few- 
heavy  frosts  which  killed  the  tender  vege- 
lable.'*  and  flowers.  Some  farmers  report 
potatoes  not  keeping  on  account  of  dry 
or  stem  rot.  Several  farm  stock  sales  ad- 
vertised for  the  next  few  weeks  in  this 
vicinity.  Halloween  pranks  and  pumpkin 
pies  in  .season.  M.  B.  Y. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Nov.  3:  Still  dry.  Had  u  few  light  show- 
ers of  late.  Several  farmers  sowed  'wheat 
last  week,  others  waiting  for  rain.  No 
plowing  done  the  last  month  and  many 
have  cultivated  their  corn  stalks  and  seed- 
ed the  ground.  Nearly  all  the  corn  is  husk- 
ed: averaged  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  a  crop.    Most  of  it  matured. 

Farmers  hauling  lime,  cutting  and  haul- 
ing wood  and  hunting.  Many  men  out  of 
work  and  there  are  more  hunters  than 
game.  Chicken  thievea  are  also  being  n..)- 
ticed. 

Eggs  are  getting  scarce  and  bringing 
40c  a  dozen.  Butter  is  also  scarce  and  is 
still  selling  at  50c.  Apples  and  potatoes 
are  brought  here  from  York  ixiunty  at  $1 
a  busheL  J.  11.  B. 

Frederick  Co.,  Horthern  Md. 

Nov.  3:  Beautiful  autumn  weather.  Rain 
badly  needed.  Wells  dry  or  low  in  many 
places.  Pastures  nearly  over.  Corn  husk- 
ed. L^te  potatoes  a  failure,  lucky  to  get 
as  many  as  planted  in  most  sections.  Apple 
picking  finished,  not  so  good  in  many  or- 
chards. Eggs  high,  chickens  cheap.  Dairy- 
cattle  scan  e  and  high.  Roy  J.  Wivell. 
Ontario   Co.,  Weatam   H.   T. 

Nov.  4:  During  October  we  had  some 
very  warm  weather;  one  day  the  "mercury 
was  116  degrees  in  the  sun.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  severe  drouth,  many  ha\-e  to  draw 
water  for  stock  and  house  use.  Had  a 
heavy  fall  of  xmtw  the  last  Saturday  of 
the  month,  which  did  a  lot  of  damage  to 
shrubbery  and  fruit  trees.  It  lusted  only 
a  day.  No  price  for  table  beets  or  car- 
rot.'*.  and  only  S6  per  ton  for  cabbage  at 
the  kraut  factory.  Onions  and  celery  very 
cheap.  Drop  apples  for  drying  only  L'S'ii  3Uc 
per  cwi.  E.  T.   Brizzee. 

Vnion  Co.,  Central,  Pa. 

t)it.  31.1:  Wheat  seeding  is  finished  and 
grain  is  coming  up  irregularly,  due  to 
lack  of  moisture.  Corn  is  all  husked, 
smallest  crop  in  forty  years.  There  will 
not  be  enough  dry  feed  In  the  county  for 
the  number  of  tows  usually  kept  without 
having    some    hay   shipped    in. 

Potatoes  are  dug.  Yields  from  75  to  140 
bushels  per  acre,  with  many  small  one.s. 
The  apple  crop  varied  from  no  apples  In 
some  orchards  to  a  big  crop  in  others. 
They  are  being  sold  at  40c  to  J1.50  a 
bushel,   with   little  demand. 

The  Union  County  Fair  wa..(  a  success, 
with  fine  exhibits  and  attendance.  Wheat 
HOC,  oats  50c.  corn,  new,  SI,  pork  15c,  eggs 
40c.   chickens  20c.  J.   N.   Glover. 


RTJMANE    TBAP    CONTEST 

Prizes  aiii.iunting  to  $450  are  offered  by 
the  American  Humane  Association  in  its 
annual  humane  trap  contest.  The  con- 
test, which  closes  April  30.  1931,  "is  to  en- 
courage Inventors  and  trappers  to  pro- 
duce traps  that  will  take  the  cruelty  out 
of  trapping  and  make  the  taking  of  ani- 
mals more  humane."  Communications  about 
this  contest  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Humane  Trapping  Committee,  80  Howard 
St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


U.TSAS-OZ.O    PXO    CXfUB 

The  Wilgus  pig  feeding  ami  breeding 
club  round-up  was  held  on  Orlnber  18th 
in  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  Nine  gilts  and  .leven 
barrows  were  exhibited— ull  registered 
Berkshire.^.  This  was  the  llth  annual  pig 
club  show  and  we  believe  is  the  oldest 
continuous   pig   dub   in   the   state. 

Pig..<  were  weighed  up  in  the  forenoon 
and  a  picnic  dinner  was  held  at  nixm  in 
the  Grange  Hall.  A  short  talk  was  given 
by  Mr.  L.  C.  Madison,  who  al.^o  Judged 
the  pigs.  Cash  prizes  were  awarded  by 
two  banks,  as  well  as  ribbons.  Club  mem- 
bers  also    received    Four-H    pins. 

J.  W.  Warner,  County  Agent. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

Wants.  . . 


For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


Mail  your 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


12c  a  word  -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

Adrertlcementa   In    these   (olunins   cover   faniis    for 
talo  or  wanted,  help  or  situations  wanted.  i>ets.   hav 
jeeds.    honey,    usud    linplementD    and    marhlnery.    iii 
fact   aDftbinc   that    the   farmer   wUhea    to   buy.    aell 
or   excbancv. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  aa  one  word,  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and 
number,  tncliidlnc  name  and  address  AH  adrer- 
tisementa   aet   In   uniform   style,   no  display  type  or 

lUiisiratlonK. 

''r?*"-™,"'''"^'"*''"""'^''  ■"<'  chance  of  cony  must 
reach  us  Tburaday,  ten  days  prevloiu  to  date  of  l.ssiie 

order  and  remittance  to 

7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POUXiTBY 


ItllllDK  1.'<I..\MI  ItKD.s.  n.ith  <-.>iiil>.s.  Co.  kir- 
els  Hiid  Pullets,  dark  re.l.  from  noted  la.w-p.. 
;t|st    year.    l.ln.     Itoberts.    KiillonhHiii.    Dhio. " 

I:N0LISH  white  leghorns.— Pulleta  and 
Cockerels.    BImcr    \rhlM  ler.    Newrille.     Pa. 


BABT    CHZCXS 


IX)  Yf)U  AVAXT  to  make  more  money  from  your 
fall  and  winter  broilers'/  Then  buy  chicks  that 
»lll  live  well  and  Krow  rapidly.  M..ri-  brolU-r 
growers  are  tiiruiiie  t<.  Iliibl.anI  Kami-  i  hli  ks 
eaih  year  be.-ause  Ihvy  are  assiireil  of  uiilforiii 
i|uality  chiUts  that  will  live  prattically  HHf, 
and  will  make  a  2  lb.  br.iiler  In  eieht  v^.'eks 
They  know  Hubbard  Karms'  i-hiiks  are  always 
(le|H.ndalde.  KM'ry  <  hi.  k  we  sell  is  pr.sliiied 
from  i.ur  own  strain  of  Iteds,  bre.l  f..r  M  years 
f.ir  vicor  and  raidd  crowth.  We  have  S.IMKI  l.riH'd- 
iiij;  birds  h.-n-  ..n  our  own  farms  iiiid  e\<-r.\'  bird 
Is  bbsMl-testetl  b.v  the  ^tat.-  rtiiverslt.X'.  .^iii|.|Msl 
•  MHi.otNl  (hl.ks  last  seas.in.  all  from  our  own 
I'BCs.  We  guarantee  full  satlsfa.  ti..n  on  every 
..r.l.T.  ^  ..li  raiiii..t  »;.>  wT.iiip  with  Huld.anl 
Farms  chl.  ks.  Cet  ...ir  catalouii.'.  Hiibl.iir.l 
Knnus,     P.ox     145.     Wal|s.l.',     Xiw     llniii|.>liire. 

CIllfK  PIIICK.S  ("IT  (It.  TKNT.S  If  ..r.l.ro.l  now 
for  spriiii;  shipment.  P.est  Kkk  .•<iraiii  White 
l.e;;horiis.  Ite.'ords  t.i  .'t-O  ei:i;s.  (ituirMiit.-ed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  4  lil.  ks.  1'ti..iisaiids  of 
pullets,  li.ns.  (oikerels  at  liareain  prl.es.  Hie 
cntal.it;  and  spe.  ial  pri.  e  list  free  lie.irRe  It. 
Kirrls.    tiN)    liii..n.    liran.l     Kapl.N.     .Ml.  Ii. 

MAUTI.N.S  rilirKS-NuNE  IlKTrKIl.  barred. 
White.  ItiilT  IL.iks.  Ite.ls.  White  Wmiii.|.>ii.-s. 
to..  Krahmas.  Cianls.  l.",e.  White  I/eKlionis.  s.-. 
Heavy  mixed.  !>.■  I.icht  mlxisl,  7, .  KN)'-  D,.. 
livery  |sist|.ald.  .Martin's  Hutch. iv,  .Mt.  VIctorv. 
ohi.. 

TUB  KEY? 

KSItK.\.SHAI)K.'<  CH.VMPIo.N  .STH.\I.\  llr..nie 
Turke\s.  Sia-.-la]  iirli  e>.  »-arlv  ..rders.  Write  us 
lief.. re  buying  elsewhere.  i-Nbinsliade  Turkec 
Farm.    ICnks.    IVima. 

<;ol.II  cms  .M.X.M.MOTH  P.ltiiX/.K  TIIIKKV.>». 
bred  from  lnt«TiiatbMial  winners.  V.-arlliiK  and 
young  stiK-k.  ''Just  think  of  it  "  JiH.no  and  up. 
Mrs.    .S.    Owen.    Hevllle.    Ohio. 

Tl'KKKVS.-   Purebr.Hl    .Mammoth    llronze.  Itour- 

Is.ii     KimI.     Narragansett.     While     Hollniid  Hens. 

Toms.  I'nrelatiHl  jMiirs  and  tri.is  Walter  Itros.. 
I'.iwhatan     p.. int.     oiiio. 

IlitON/K  TOM.S.  $10.00.  Xarragansett  hens. 
t'.SO.  Ijirge.  vigorous.  I.  Henshaw,  Box  10J4, 
I'nlontown.    Pa. 

IIUO.N/.K  TlllKKYS.  Silver  ru|.  l*rl/.e  Winners, 
runty  and  K\hiblti..n.  Be<k's  Turkey  Farm. 
K.Hkw.Msl,     Pa. 

M.VSSIVK  ST.XTK  SHOW  fH.VMPloX  UUON/.K 
Turkeys,  liaiiibow  talis.  3S  years  brei-dlng.  Cat- 
alog   J     r.   Cllpp  &  Son.    1).   Camiibellaburg,    Ind. 

WHITK     Hi)I.I..VXl>    Tt  UKKY.X.     Two     hundrisl 
l.r.'i'd.rs.    Pri.  <•-    reas.mable.    .Mrs.    Homer    Prl.  e 
.Newark.    Ohio. 

SEEDS  AND   HimSESZES 

PK.VCH  .\NI>  .\PPM:  TIIKK.S  .V  .\.\n  IP.— 
Yellow  and  Ulood  H.-il  Iieli.l.ois.  lirapevlnes.  ,tr. 
Plums.  |H>ars.  cherries,  nuts.  Iierrles.  peians. 
ornamentals  >'^ee  tatalog  -TennesM...  Xursi-ry 
Ciniiany.     I'.ox     1:;.-..     rievelaml.     Tenn. 

Foil  S.U.E.-  Clovers.  Tiniotliv  and  all  Field 
and  lirass  Seeds.  I'.  J.  Cover  .S<>e<l  Co  .  .Mt. 
tllleail.    Ohio 

SKKP  COKN.  -  I.an.aster.  .Sure-Crop.  HOO  IliisheU 
sele.led  ears.  Sam|.le.  Pleasantvlew,  Sndsbury- 
villi'.    Pa 


PABX   XtAVO 


MXSCBI.I.ANEOUS  lOLJSTDS 


fiMut     .sKt'i  i(K.s     PKoDi  rrn  1;     Fmsm      .•; 

Hor-.es   and   2   cows.    .  hi.  kiii«,    aiil.i    trin  k.    tiwds. 

nia.tilnery.     e<|iiipmenl.     1 se     furnishings,     hay. 

fisldir.  ,«.lat...s.  vegetal.les.  grain.  ..„*•  j,„,„J.: 
(llatH  isissession  of  this  m..nev-iuakl»g  well 
loiBle.  Wj-a.re  |.r.i|.erty.  spring  wat.red.  ao 
rrult  irees.  grapes.  o.mkI  J-story  s-room  house, 
til"".'.,!';  -^^'J',"T'  "■■•■"•''"■•■.  ele.tri.lty  aiallable. 
Iiandj  00  ft.  barn  garage,  spring  houae.  .'i  poul- 
try    h.iuses.     Feeble     owners'     l.iw     prli-e     f.ir     all 

loi-'  vt-*','.'*^',  '■""'■•i'  *".■:"•  ''«•  "-  •^•""'t  s  cat«. 
!.?.'.  vJl'-"'.  """•'...''"■  '■'■'•*■  ""I'-'-  XIroilt  -\geu.  V. 
14--  UK.    I.Mn.1     liile    Itlilg  .     Phila.hlphia.    Pa." 

.»iT.VXI.Sl..US  COl.NTV.  (  AI.IFOK.M.V-Where 
farmers  an-  j.ros|KT..iis.  Crops  growing  ynar 
round  Land  prl.  ed  low.  Write  free  iHs.klei. 
'.''■''.''•  ,•^.'""'■''"""  <'"ii'ity  l>evel..pnieiit  lUwrd 
Hi t.>     «  haml.er    Comm.r.  ti,    .M.si.stii.    Calif. 

OW.N  .V  F.Ui.M  IN-  MI.\-Ni;.S(,TA.  HAKOTA. 
.M.iiilana.  Idaho.  \\  ashliigioii  or  Or.'goli  Cmri 
lia.niient  ..r  easy   i.riiis.   Free   liteniture;    iiieMiion 


slate.    H.    \\.    I'l.i.-ro.    ;!.•!  .N.irthern    Pa.iti. 
way.    .S|.     I'nul.    .Minn. 


m 
Itull- 


PEHNSTI.TAmA 


III  Y  .V  4.-.  .\(I(K  FAItM  .li...,t  from  owner,  aavc. 
In.piir.'.    .■SI Ill    1)     .simi,,,.     i!,.t|„-l,    I'a, 

BABN   EQUIPMENT 


CHIMIJ-.S  sr.\.\(Hlu.N-.s  are  guaianteed  t« 
Iilea.se  Ih.-  imrcha.ser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  lu  the  buyers  siahle.  Thev  are  right 
.\lso  steel  i.artiti.iiis,  stalls  and  '  stnnrluolu 
Water  Is.wls,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
olherb«rne.|ulpment.  .Send  for  booklet.  Wlnthrop 
W     Hunbar.    Last   Street.   Forresivnle     Conn 


HAT    Attn    OBAZH 


Foil  SAI.K.  Alfalfa.  Tim..||iv.  .  l.,v,r  Mixed. 
I>eliver.-.l  pri,.-  ,,,|..t,..|.  Wrli.-'  iw  .l..|,n  Kevlin 
Hay    I....    lie    .\,.rtli    Clark    Street.    Chl.ag..,    III. 


<;oo|i  o.vTS  and  WHKAT  STIIAW.  bv  carload. 
.Vsk  fiH^  prl.  e.  Itamf..rd  .Milling  Co.."  .Midway. 
Pa . 


ALFALFA    H.VY.     Car    l..ls    f.,r    sale.      Clms.    B. 
« Ing.    K.    ;i.    .M.'.  liniii.-.biirB.    ohi... 


MZSCEZJaAlTEOirS 


THK  WdlU.IiS  ItK.ST  KAIKY  COW  is  a  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn,  olti.  lal  te»l  .'!:;. .Ii-J  lbs  milk 
1.1114  lbs.  buttirfat  yearl.v ,  In  two  months  drv' 
she  lleshisl  fniiu  l,(;.s<(  t.,  j.ijH  iiis.  Inf.irmatlon 
alK.iil  .Milking  Shorthorns  and  heriis  of  is© 
breedirs  In  the  .Milking  Sliorth.irn  Journal.  28 
niontiis.  II  (10.  Trial  subs.  ri|>tl..n.  li  months  25<- 
.Milking  Sh.>rth..rn  .s...  ietv.  Ilox  41'1  Indepond- 
enic.    Iowa. 


Vm  Itl„V.MK  THK  BILL  when  vour  <^.w  does 
not  breed?  l"»e  Cow  Cat.h  1  hour  before  service, 
llesults  or  your  money  l.ack:  8.')  cent*  f..r  on* 
(ow.  12.80  for  five  .  ow».  mstiiald.  Woodatock 
larm.    Koute  2.    Box   51)  C.    Renton.    Washington. 

ROLL  ROOFINO.  3  |dy.  $1.35  per  roll  Prepaid. 
Send   for   circular.    WInlker    Brot..    .Mlllia.    Maaa. 

TOBACCO 

I.KAF    TOBACCO.- Chewing.  .I    pounds.     $1.50; 

ID.    2..-.0     It.'st    Sne.klng.    10.  $2  00     .Satlsfa.tlon 

(fiiaranteed  Pay  Postman.  I  idled  Farmera. 
Hardvrell.     Kentu.ky. 


I.KAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing.  ,1  |h»..  $1.2S:  10, 
»2.2r,.  Sm..kliig,  .'.  lbs..  «l.0():  Hi.  $1,7.',  Inlted 
Farniir«     MayMelil.    Ky 


CKonC.IA  BKICHT  LKAF  S.MOKIMJ  TOBAC- 
CO. Satiafaction  O'larnnteed  Po»t|«iil  6  iiounda 
$1  25.    W     W     Willianui.    giiitmnn.    (Ja. 

IH  CIIKWI.M;  .,r  S.MOKINC    TWIST.   fl.OO   Pre- 

piii.l.    F..r.l    T..liin..>  Co       IIS2     Pa. 1.1. lib     Kv 


Bargain  Offer! 

On  the  World's  Greatest  Class  Substitute 

GENUINE 


GUARANTEED       \mAWXnm 

TO  INCREASE 

YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


^e» 


10,  20,  and  30-Yard  Cuttings   1  Yard  Wide 


FOR   10   YARDS 

OR  MORE 


GUARANTEED 

(R*mnMnts  From  Larg*  Roll*     \ 
Sent  to  D*«l«rs— Fr««h  and  N*««/ 


■MMIUMt 


^lilliiH     1 


On  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Brint*  Eccs  All  Winter 
L*t*  In  Ultra-Viol«t  Rays 

ri«tCiU    DiMt*e— Promotci    Growth— Brm«»    W.ctOT 

»(•     Noitunc    belter   for    lajiuf    Uru>:    doubl**    snd 
plM  Mg  produrtluD.     Piweuti  »r»k   \tv   »"<J  <1'»-  .^   . 
MM.     XuttUW  cfaicki  H  (oouer.     Tour  m<««T  txM'K  if  it  ao»sn  t. 

•■I  lot  fiSr.  ♦«»•  in  .1411  .  T'.fi  in  Feb..  mil  fi41  in  Utroh 

truui  &3  rbiL-k«Ds  iui<l<>r  Fln-O-Olaw    Wicbbot*  b«<« 

i.   kntcli   i»ii   •■ot>T>.<l  mTIi   hurliK 

»xid  r'*  wiJT  1  tir  2  *•«)?'•  a  day." — 

fickMfei,  Smltlltou,  LU. 


MORE  EGGS 

Undtr  FLEX-O-GLASS  ^ 


nN 


REASONS  WHY 
YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 


Less 

Than 
4%  Loss 

Out  of 

2,500 
Chicks 

Fl«-0-CI»w!  ia  taluable  in  belplng  o«r  fhirkf  rrow  raridly.  »r.d  one  bait*  of  f  .'''0 
cbioka  at  tlirei-  weoks  ahnwed  dfaths  of  Ic-'f  thar.  4  j^r  .w.t  «e  have  Ln^^  burd 
•  tin::a.i.;  ««a.Lt[  u.'  — SiaiidarU  Tculliy  Ji  i-ri.-l.  1  ...s.!.?   H..:    .'I'. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
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MAKE  YOUR   PORCH 
A  HEALTH  ROOM 

S«v«  Fuel  and  Doctor  Bill* 

Ti.u'U  b«  aurin"*<l  wl.»!  wia.rttifu:  eom- 
Inrt  rou  will  gft  bv  aimplr  iiailinf  Flai-O- 
(ilaaa  o«fr  acr«Mi»  F1px-0  <ili.»-  iHilda  In 
Lsat  and  kcers  out  oold  brtirr  tlian  flaaa. 
Uoaidiw  It  «dmits  the  bighe»!  f^"""'"** 
tij  aui.'a  HolibluJ  VltraViilc  B».>t. 

Wonderful  Porch  Enclosure 

•1  ordered  20  yardt  ff  Flei-0-Glat«  leieral  montbt 
wo  for  mr  »•<*  IfKb  and  twlieie  me  it  i»  'be  »•">•- 
•ft  room  In  thf  Loui*  Tlie  kiils  are  tii  lltd  t^  df»:B 
cier  It.'"— M.  B    Al'txT.  w>l-b.  Mill. 

Transforms  Screen  Doors  Into 
Light  Storm  Doors  Z^  v^.  o'"?.'!"* 

for  torten  doort.  It  ba*  turned 
■torm  doora.  It  ia  all  foa  cUiis 
Ofo    Colamaa.  BM-baai«r.  N.  T. 

Used  In  Hospitals,  i.i-j.rtiLfi^; 

I  bate  beto  In  tke  Boaiita)  and  <raa  takni  i<  >it  ii> 
(IM  iMAlinc  (kiw.  and  f' olU  .:  au  ■,.<■•."  lira.  t>. 
BvlHi.  AbentaK.  B.  U. 


ban    wiiu    ligbt 
It    to   I*.  ■— Mtfc 


One-teuth  the  cost  of  i^iiidon-  glass 
and  better.     Patented. 

Weotber-proof ;  rnst-proof;  won't 
break. 

Lets  in  more  liealtLfuI  Tltra-Vlolet 
Kays  Huii  niuif  uctual  sunlight  than 
I>lnln  glass. 

Holds  heat  in  and  oold  out  better 
than  glass.     Lasts  for  years. 

Eiisy  to  use— rnt  with   shears   and 

UHil    ('U. 

P^iiilorMtl    by    leatling    agricultural 
txi-<nnnnt   stations  after  thorough 
tests. 

7  Scatters  bright,  health- 
ful light  nil  orer  room. 
Destroys  bacteria. 

O  Saves  feed  ami  cod- 
^  liver  oil  by  )>r«)du(iug 
"Sunshine  Vitaiuin"  D. 

O  Matures  chicks  oue- 
^  third  sooner  —  triples 
'gg  production. 

■"  tor  bills  when  u»ed 
oil     ])orches     and     storm 

doors. 


Tested  mmI  RsesmntemMl 

by  the 
WORLD'S    FOREMOST! 

AUTHORITIESi 

The  Iowa  State  BaMriment  Station  Tati 

Tlify  found  that  chioks  under  Fb'x-O-ill&ss  didl 
ii.it  d».'velon  leg  weakness  and  tluu  ?hi«  glti<«| 
substitute  kept  beat  in  and  cold  out  b^ttTtkitil 
window  glass. 

The  Manitoba,  Can.,  Bx^rimont  Station  Tmi 

Tliey  found  that  chicks  umler  FI'X-<MiliK| 
;:iiiiit<d  a  half  pound  each  more  than  tbirt<l 
nndt-r  ordiniiry  sla-ss  in  a  12-wPcks'  turt.  10 1 
I'hirks  died  under  tJlass  out  of  50  s;:ir"<^,  <i.)v[ 
;{  dinl   under  Flex-O-Glass. 

The  American  Metfieal  Aaaociaiion  Tt»t 
They  found  that  months  of  severp^t  v  i.TtliTii.i; 
did  "not  affect  Flex-0-<lla>s  in  ili*'  l-.i-r  iu  ii« 
ability  to  transmit  T'ltrn  -  Violet  Il:i>>.  Th* 
Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  Stafio-..-  batf  «K) 
secured  superior  results  with  tl, 
Kiiiitest  glass  substitute." 

Or.  Meree 

I'unsulting  Chemist  of  ronnecticiit  t' 
wrote:      "Congratulations  are  d\io 


worMS 


45  .Tffif'.l 
because    :!.•■    Vltra- 


6m  BabT  TtaomiMnn  ct 
I'oakin.  Wia .  fMtlna 
b>a     dailj     auc     baib 

uiuaia  MM-u-oiMt. 


LETS   IN    MORE    ULTRA-VIOLET    RAYS 

— tbo  llta-llTint  r«T»  of  tb»  tuiv— tbon  any  olbet  gUaa  aubatktnte  iSO'V 
■ore  ■•  I'toTed  of  tb*  Iowa  State  Bipertnu-nt  gutluoi.  And  tbio 
atipcrlor   guallt*  la  PBBMASKNT;    tbe   AiMruac   MrdUal    AaMx-latioB 

found    that    tb*    »*T»n.ft    ««-atli»rlus   for 
uontba  did  sot   aSt^t    >  li-x-OOUaa. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

All  jrou  oetd  la  arti.for»  to  cut  the  ri»«- 

O-Glaaa  and  >   baniuier    nail*  and  a  frw 

wood  ilit*.      No  tramra   to  buy  or  make       So  •kill 

rrqtilrrd.     And  jou  liaT*  ■  la«m»  pri.tn-tlOD  acoimt 

Wind.   rain.  aUet  and  ali  kind*  of  weatbrr. 


WlMls  Psrm 
FIsx-O-Olasssd 

We    na*     T°l«x-0-Olaa*    oo 

wuidowa  in  barn,  ealf  aiable 
and    ii'ultn     buuM)    aiid 
ike  .t.    I  aiu  avudiut 
» arda    more    '— <-'      B. 
•  'aklaiidUB.    iud. 


we 
fill  10 
bariJa. 


Proved  Stranteet,  Seal 

■•We    «a»d    Flei-oOiaM    on 

«mr  brooder  bfuae*  and  are 
rear  "''1  rieated.  We  i>larrd 
It  beoirt*  »  «ii.dmv  cuvered 
wlUi  aiiothet  •utwtitute  The 
F)«x-<l'Ula«»  Imiln  •«  well  at 
tbe  eiid  I'f  tlw  iieastnii  aa  It 
did  at  ilie  VirA  wliile  tha 
(.tlifir  material  >  de-'idMIj 
worn  •■— Hoffn.m  Farma,  la- 
■Uanaixlia,  Iud. 


NVen't  Break  or  Shatter 

rnllke  ordlnarr  alaaa  n«i- 
O-Olaaa  witlmtiLiidr  bail,  and 
11  atone  |pn«>t  I'oka  It— 
fcahii  It— It  atiil  reiDaini  un- 
brcktn. 

•00,000  Satiafiotf  Cuatomara  Can't  Be  Vtfroni 

FLEX-OGLASS  MFG.  CO. 

t4B1  W.  Cleere  Aee.      Pept.  SSI        Chicaie.  »». 

Thors  Is  Only  Oi»«  OBNU 


Unaffected 
By  Water 

!>.(•  a  kampl*  of  riexO  CiUaa  In  wa- 
wx  aiid  la.v  It  aeid*"  until  drj  To<i 
«tU  And  that  It  will  not  torn  wMto 
and  will  not  take  ii|-  water  It 
doea  bot  atop  tbe  lifLi  and  wiU  Bet 
rot    i>r  ruet. 

Withstands  Snow  and  Sleet 

While    Flex-0  Olana    ia    ibla 

«*U()U£b    to    itiittjer     .n    moro 

than      enough       t  itra-VlolH 

Itaia      .vel     it     bw     doubia 

^frwiflb  and  nartnA. 

A    A    Bbiairr  of  Maron,  IU  . 

6M>».   '  Although  WH  bare  had 

-'0  Im\1ow.  atid  mow  baa  piled 

^^"  otcr    4    feel    cm    tbe    FleiU- 

i.lasfi     and   ovvr    an    Inch   of 

•leot   fi'.l   rn   II.    toV  r.m-O  G'.aaa   ix  ftlll   O  K     and   mi    atf 

l>r<  iliirt.in  »howf»  aji  iiKToas*.  <f  415*  titr  cetit,  ottr  laat  jear'f. 

Mini'  liin  laid  2D  ogw  m  January  )  ' 

Many  People  Can't  Believe  the  Amazing  tetults  Obtained 
by  Using  FLEX-O-CLASS  Until  Thiy  Have  Tried  II 

IT    WORKED   WONDERS-    t   am   more  tkan  uiiHllud.     Y<  jr 
Kla-vM  ilocit  all  that  )ou  fimtn  it  dofa  and  thon  aiiino.     Ix't;  <tf 
o^uff  now  and  rii(«  kealiliv  chu-kestit      I  built   a  ii<*w  cwp  arid 
put  in  vour  glaMi.     A  dittereure  wa^  notlo***!  at  once, 
and  my  hnna  teened  ciro  baptf."— Enieat   Ltm. 
.Mllfoid.  Wla. 


BBttsr  than  Olsss 

"I    bare    uaed    Flei-O-Olaaa 

fur  2  rearn  and  find  it  tko 
beat  flaaa  subatltule  I  <«■ 
buj.  I  And  It  firra  batter 
liabt  titan  lUaa.  "— B.  B. 
Bafoa,   Uadlauu,  Kr. 

Rspair  Brokon  Windows 

iH.i.t  t.|«i<l  tnoner  for  eipenalie  t»>* 
Ti.at  bmakt  an  eanily.  Juat  replan-  ibo 
I  reken  pane*  with  Klex-O-tUaaa  You  ran 
<li>  11  11.  a  frw  iniuulea  and  hate  tuiwrii- 
able  wii.dowa  M  l-IU  tko  ooit  of  flaa». 


«.rx.o.cn-'    nti 

•tt«a   wu   r«i»«<   «i<w  •**! 
Beik  »«!<•  irt  A'—  "•  — ■•."*.l 

■  ■Mill  /><■• 


Fine  For 
HOTBEDS 

Fia .  o  -  (iii^a 


l^ajita  quick* 
at.  wbirti  (row  wImii 
traDaplafiirii 
"I  nap  FiFx-O-O.lan 
and  find  I  not  onlf 
bave  lMi»i  planta  but 
far  f[tn>tia*'r  than  any 
ti'bcr  rnOMtr  bete."— B. 


B«B100,  Ft.  Vrottb.  Taa* 


10  M.  ><t.  at  3M  t2.<)0 

(cOTers  .1  •'  ft    or  S'li  m.  fi  I 

20  %%.   t**    at  Z9e     ...   tS.80 

ii'o»«»   <n,0  ft    <r  181J  s<|.  ft  ) 

.%  M.  t^-  at  29e M.70 

u-oiem  Ji!"!!  ft    ir  :;o  im\.  fit 

50  II.   jrdt.  al  2»c  lU.JO 

1  .  irrs  31'.:'' ft.  •  r  4;o««.n.F 


jmvm 


Why  not  oidff  10 
yards  fur  a  I'otiltry 
Scnitrh  Shed.  1(>  yariH 
fur  I'onhps  iiinl  10 
Mirds  for  ICeplacing 
Mrokeu  Wimlinvs,  as 
uiau.t  «>lbtis  do'.' 

MAa  THE  COUPON- 
NOtal  The  Namnanl* 
etfereO  yew  aro  euaran 
!••#  New,  Cirao  Slock, 
aaroo  ar  all  B'Duloa 
llei'O.oiars  foriutrly 
•old  at  Mic*yard. 


14K 

''PLATED 

/roMAriC 

PENCIL 


t)-Glass  makes  hens  lay 
Violet  Rays  which  pene- 
trate it  make  heus  health' 
fnl.  chemieally  active  and 
increase  the  oxyBenating 
power  of  the  blood." 

The  BHtleh  NlHminating 

Seeiety 
divided  a  flock  of  hens  for 
16  weeks  and  fed  both 
groups  the  same.  The 
group  that  receivetl  Ultra- 
Violft  Rays  laid  497  ergs. 
Tbe  other  group  laid  only 
124  egga.  This  proved  the  ^  ,. 

I'ltra-Violet  Rays  alone,  which  F1'-x-0-«'M'< 
admits  from  the  sun,  brought  373  '•i;fs  *ti<K 
movas  in  a  mysterious  way,  Ilis  ^voii(i*r»  f^ 
I>erform." 

TRY  FLEX-O-GLASI 

30  DAYS-AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  have  to  prove  O'lmineFkii 
O-Glaan  quality  and  benefits  to  y  i  >»  «»  "I 
your  order  on  a  30-Uay  Mouey-Batk  T' «t  i^ 
take  no  risk — use  it  30  days,  if  H't  'urprwe 
with  results  and  absolutely  satisficil.  :*tiini»l« 
iisandget  your  money  back.  That's  i..  r,  i«ntii| 

Our  Supply  Of  1O,20&3( 
Yard  Cuttings  is  Limltedj 
Order  Your  Supply  NOW" 
OIRECT  FROMTH       AD 

OrUfr  vour  supply  now  ut  29<'  •• 
Test  Klex-O-Glass  30  days  at  iv.: 
all  our  claims.  Order  20  yanl."  < 
now  before  you  forget — befor*-  tl 
Kone.  and  get  the  free  pennl  - 
Perhaps  your  neighbor  can  u."«>  1 
We  pay   postage   on   10   yards  •  : 

DON'T  DELAY  ^t*'  ^ 

Klex-O-Olass  is  the  greatest  l'"' 
I'ertKl — at  onlv  ?9<:  ii  Siiuare  yai'l 
order  10.   20."30   vnrds  or  inmo        _    ^ -,. 
protected  bv  otir  Iron-Clad,  Moue;   naca  " 
antaa.     S«>nd  a    fhetk  or  nionf>        ■  •  > 
(live    It    a    30-Day   Trial!     Now 
Poatege.    Less   than    10   yard.s-;. 
'.11  i.nli  r-   illloil   dajr   rocolvod — VIII T 
Miiitnii  of   roiiltrv   I»l«<>«Kei',"  anil  «' 
\Hliied  Ht   ^^\.^<l>,    Kont    with  :!0  .v<l    o' 


.vrf  rli5 

.    IfllHI 

>M.  beM 
..idJ»'* 

order  i 
-;  .  (iaJ 

'..il.ftyil 

.    :.f    full 


Wr 


j»f  r 
ooK- 


•*k\'. 


tl.^V•lvTf|.      rdii' 


•*0^ 


GUARANTEE  COUPON' 


FLEX.O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 
MSI  N.  CIcera  Ave.,  Chkat 


De»t.    ii•^ 
,  III. 


Kiul  •!..  i..M»l  t  for  «lil>h 

>.jiiart-  wril*  of  t  ifi  <i-iilaan  i^:**  im-li' 
I  an-fl   !«•«.      If   I   mil  not   al>»"iiit<l> 
the  Kltx  t»-i;iaiiii  .HI  da>B   I    inai    i»' 
o'fiuid  my  Dioaey  wilbvut  oueatimi. 

Nmiie  


i,  111 
.niT  ' 
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Open  Road'' 

from  FARM  to  MARKET 

And  a  safe  road  for  pleasure  or  l>u>iiiiess  trips' 
to  toMii  when  your  ears  and  tnieks  are  travel- 
ing on  the  New  Silvery  McKAY  TIRE  CHAINS. 
For  months  and  miles  these  better  chains 
oarr^'  you  over  the  toughest  roads,  through 
the  deepest  ruts  and  snow  drifts.  Their  cross 
chains  are  specially  hardened  to  give  you 
extra  mileage.  And  the  new,  silvery  rust- 
resisting  McKay  finish  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
your  car  —  matches  the  other  bright  fittings. 

youHl  never  lose  TIRE  CHAINS 

wuh  the  M^KAY  FASTENER 


—  f«>r  tho  MfKay  Fastener  is  the 
b«'Hl  faMteiier  011  the  iiiurket.  1— 
II<iI«In  with  a  iie\rr-let-jio  grip. 
2  —  it's  tlicea!«iest  fattener  to  open 
and  close.  .3  —  Its  op<>ration  is  not 
affected  by  snow,  ice,  mud  or  rust. 
\  —  No  tools  of  any  liind  necessary 
in  opening  and  closing. 

When    you  need  tire  chain9,  nak 
for  McKayn. 
i:mtki»  si  vii-.s  rlMi.^  A  Konr;i>;o  ro. 

I  nhiti   I'riiil  HuiUlinx,  Plttiil>ur«h,  Pa. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 
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FOR    MORE    THAN     THIRTY     YEARS    THIS. RED     BALL     ^    HAS     BEEN    YOUR    ASSURANCE    OF    "MORE     DAYS    VCEAR" 


The  New  Silvery  Rust-Resisting 


TIRE  CHAINS 


I\ow  you  can 
get 

McKAY 

Steel  or  Rubber 
Tire  Chains 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


HE  \vas  a  man  I  happened  to 
know.  He  was  talking,  stat- 
ing the  causes  of  the  present 
depression  and  assigning  the  respons- 
ibility. I  have  never  known  a  man 
who  had  greater  facility  in  getting  a 
job  and  losing  it  than  the  speaker, 
but  the  fact  does  not  detract  an  iota 
from  what  may  be  the  correctness  of 
his  views.  It  appears  to  him  that 
the  hard  times  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment are  due  to  the  devilish  plans  of 
the  very  rich  who  are  forcing  the 
prices  of  industrial  and  railway  shares 
down  so  that  they  can  buy  them 
cheap.  Unemployment  of  labor  fits 
into  their  scheme.  It  appears  that 
they  arc  keeping  times  dull  so  that 
they  can  buy  from  the  less  fortunate, 
and  ordinary  folks  must  suffer  hard 
times  while  this  maneuver  is  being 
carried  out. 

As  to  tlie  Facts 

If  one  is  interested  in  watching  the 
financial  statements  of  the  great  in- 
vestment trusts  and  like  institutions 
he  knows  that  this  is  one  period  of 
depressed  times  when  the  rich  are 
loaded  down  with  their  investments 
in  our  industrial  enterprises.  The  be- 
lief last  spring  was  that  business  was 
beginning  to  grow  better  and  the 
big  investors  added  largely  to  what 
they  had.  The  great  banks,  insurance 
conipanie.s.  wealthy  individual  invest- 
ors and  others  who  control  a  lot  of 
money  are  interested  that  the  indus- 
tries make  more  and  more  money, 
and  just  now  they  have  an  immense 
stake  in  a  return  of  good  times. 

It  is  worth  calling  attention  to  such 
a  fact  because  only  harm  results  from 
any  suspicion  that  one  is  kept  out  of 
work  by  the  machinations  of  the 
wealthy.  Their  money,  by  the  billions, 
is  locked  up  in  industrial  and  tran.'?- 
portation  enterprises,  and  they  are 
waiting  for  a  return  of  confidence 
just  as  is  the  fellow  who  is  with^^ut 
work.  It  is  a  good  time  not  to  im- 
agine a  cause  for  grievance  that  does 
not  exist.  We  are  on  the  way  to  re- 
covery from  the  spending  of  money 
before  it  was  earned.  It  does  not  help 
things  to  stir  up  hatred,  and  for  once, 
at  least,  there  is  no  such  cause  as  the 
man  assigned.  Everybody  needs  good 
times. 

Wliite  Grubs  in  Lawns 

Study  of  methods  of  control  of  the 
Japanese  beetle,  made  by  the  labora- 
tory in  New  Jersey,  has  rendered  a 
service  to  those  who  have  lawns  in- 
fested by  the  common  white  grub. 
Circular  No.  163  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Trenton.  New 
Jersey,  isi^ued  last  year,  gave  the 
method  used,  and  any  reader  of  this 
paper  who  is  interested  may  still  b'- 
able  to  secure  a  copy.  The  treatment 
consists  of  the  use  of  lead  arsenate  to 
poison  the  gr»ibs.  An  application  of 
five  pounds  of  the  arsenate  to  one 
thou.sand  square  feet  of  turf  is  suffi- 
cient to  control  grub  injury  for  three 
or  four  years.  This  quantity  of  the 
poison  should  be  mixed  with  a  bushel 
of  moist  screened  sand  or  soil  and  can 
be  scattered  over  the  surface  by  hand. 
During  the  mixing  care  must  be  used 
not  to  inhale  the  dry  poison. 

The  material  washes  down  into  the 
surface  soil  where  the  grubs  feed.  The 
cost  is  slight  enough  to  permit  use 
on  lawns.  No  Injury  is  done  to  com- 
mon grasse.s  except  where  heavily 
shaded.  Readers  of  the  circular  are 
warned  not  to  use  the  arsenate  in 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  We 
now  have  a  dependable  means  of  con- 
trolling the  various  species  of  white 
grubs  in  lawns  where  often  they  are 
a  big  nuisance.  Probably  an  applica- 
tion should  now  be  deferred  until 
spring. 

A  Sectional  Report 

Charge  of  the  publicity  for  the  As- 
.sociation  of  Homely  Farm  Owners  Is 
miles  away  from  a  duty  I  may  owe 
to   that   large  group  known  as   "The 


aims  and  ways  of  the  fo-mer,  and! 
ieam  that  occasional  reference  tol 
them  is  appreciated  by  a  few.  Con.l 
cerning  the  comment  occasionaiiyl 
made  upon  the  thriftless  there  is  nol 
word  of  approval,  and  the  two  groupsl 
would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  samel 
paragraph  except  to  emphasize  theirC 
utter  dissimilarity  in  every  way.  in| 
the  face  of  some  disapproval  I  shouldl 
like  to  make  a  report  on  the  way  the! 
members  are  meeting  the  presentT 
business  depression. 

We  are  being  told  much  about  thel 
condition    of   the   manufacturers,  thel 
railway  people,  the  farmers  and  othl 
ers   in  this  crisis  that  has  taken  oJ 
major  proportions,  I  fear,  but  therj 
is  a  considerable  section  of  the  pub- 
lic  that  gets  no  attention.    The  latJ 
census   apparently   left   little  undonj 
In   its   effort    to    get   a   report  ot 
economic  and  social  facts,  but  it  negJ 
lected  to  enumerate  the  thriftless  1 
such  and  we  do  not  know  their  num^ 
ber,  but  it  is  not  small  and  cannot  I 
ignored. 

Facing   Depression 

It  is  no  small  thing  not  to  ha-  e  inl 
come  seriously  cut  during  hard  tiiaesl 
The  members  of  this  unorganiMif 
group  look  about  them  and  see  th^ 
mass  of  hustling  folks  cutting  dov^-n  c 
expenses,  and  that  means  tho  liarjl 
ship  of  reducing  the  level  of  U.ini 
either  through  necessity  or  fean 
Things  to  which  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves  seem  to  be  necessities,  ucj 
cutting  down  is  a  hardship. 

So  far  as  my   information  ai.d  ml 
ference   go,   our   thriftless  fo;k.s  havl 
escaped  the  major  part  of  smh  tli* 
tress.    They  never  have  wantp-l  aiyl 
thing  badly  enough  to  work  hard  fol 
it.  and  with   their   philo.sophy  of  :if^ 
they  now  carry  on  while  other.s  .stun 
ble.    Their  mental  attitude  i.'  depresj 
sion-proof.    They  may  hear  01  unein! 
ployment  conferences,  but  on.iy  wooj 
der  why  people  want  to  be  employe 
The     reason    for    the    slogan.    'RJ 
Now,"  is  beyond  them,  just  as  is  th^ 
buying. 

Happiness  is  a  common  aim  of  lif^ 
and    it    is    safe    to    report   for  "T 
Thriftless"  that  its  members  are  pas-^l 
ing  through  this  business  cycle  abou 
as  happy  as  ever.    They  have  the  sat| 
isfactions  of  life  to  which  they  havi 
accustomed    themselves,   and  in  th(i| 
respect    they    believe    they   have  'h 
advantage  over  more  ambitious  folk 
Being   without   any  spokesman,  the] 
are  entitled  to  this  repoi  t  in  thi.i  >ia| 
■  of   general    inquiry    into   the  nationj 
welfare. 

After  Election- -What? 

Too   often   we  feel   that  after  tU 
magic    bit   of   paper   that  Is  o'^ 
ballot    is    dropped    in    the    ballot-l 
our  part  is  done.    This  is  not  true 

A    candidate's     election    does   n« 
prove  that  all   the   thing.^   f»r  wbicj 
he  claimed  to  stand  are  approved 
his  constituents.    If.  in  the  campaig 
several  issues  were  at  stake  he  doub^ 
less   received  many  votes  because 
his  stand  on  some  one  question. 

We   often    hear   this   statement, 
don't  like   his   views   about  this  la] 
or  proposal,  but  I  voted  for  h'™ 
cause  he  is  honest,  or  bec.iuse  I  l'" 
his   ideas  about   another  matter.  ^ 

Perhaps   a  newly-elected  office' 
like  a  new  cook  In  a  family    kno« 
ing  how  to  cook  well  but  wonJenn 
about  the  requirements  ami  tastes 
the    strangers    who    have    hired  a<% 
The  family  should  make  known  wtij 
it  expects  in  exchange  for  wage"    j 

After  his  election  if  our  reprc**;J 
tative  is  to  represent,  n.)t  misrer'l 
sent,  us  he  should  be  Infoi  nicd  m'\ 
the  will  of  the  people  "back  homj 
This  information  should  he  pla'^T 
stated  in  a  few  words,  ami  a  le  1 
of  appreciation  is  not  wasted. 

Enemies  of  good  government  ] 
alert  in  these  matters;  friends  of  g^ 
government  and  •^^"^"^"'^q^J 
should  be  no  less  active.  M.  C  -    T 


250  Prizes 

for 

"WAY-BACK"   MEMORIES 

Here's  your  chance  to  uin  two  pairs  oJ 
Ball-Band  rubberjootuea  r — your  own 
selection.  200  pairs  will  be  given  for 
the  best  letters  of  early  experiences 
with  Ball-Band.  50  additional  pairs 
will  be  given  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs taken  on  the  farm  twenty 
or  more  years  ago.  Search  your  mem- 
oty  —  and  the  family  album — for 
a  prize-winning  letter  and  picture. 
This  offer  expires  March  31,  19il- 
Tear  off  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark 
below  and   send   with   your    letter. 


^ere  YOU  one  of  the  first 
of  our  ten  million  friends : 


TOOK,  far  back  in  your  memories  —  twenty 
■■-'years,  thirty  years,  perhaps  even  more. 
Can  you  remember  your  first  pair  of  boots 
with  the  little  Red  Ball  trade-mark — your  first 
•rial  of  more  days  wear  and  built-to-tbe-foot 
comfort  in  rubber  footwear! 

■^f  ore  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
^rst  Ball-Band  rubber  footwear  was  made. 
Today  ten  million  of  you  buy  Ball -Band 
from  over  70,000  dealers  in  this  country. 
Have  you  been  one  of  our  friends  since  the 
early  days?  Then  let  us  hear  from  you! 

\\  rite  us  a  prize-winning  letter  about  your 


first  meeting  with  Ball-Band.  Tell  us  when 
you  first  saw  the  Red  Ball  trade -mark  on 
footwear.  To  refresh  your  memories  —  and 
maybe  win  an  extra  prize — look  through  the 
family  album  for  snapshots  of  those  days  of 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  All  pictures — in- 
cluding the  prize  winners — will  be  returned 
if  requested. 

Year  after  year  our  skilled  craftsmen  have 
met  your  footwear  needs  with  better  quality  at 
always  reasonable  prices.  Today,  the  Red  Ball 
trade-mark  brings  you  that  natural,  light-on- 
the-foot  feeling  you  want  in  modern  footwear. 


Seu-Day  Styles— 
O Id-Time  Quality 


Choo«c  che  booli  that  fii  your  needn— 
thort  boot*,  hip  boots,  red  boots, 
while  boots,  spon  boots.  At  the  ex- 
irrmr  Itfi  is  the  JBuckie  VC'tliun  siv- 
inn  "boot  protection  svith  shoe  com- 
fon."  Growing  fast  in  public  favor. 


Get  a  pair  of  these  4-Buckle  allrubher 
Arrtics— and  fnriici  the  weather.  Rein- 
forced at  every  point  with  li«e,  tuuiih 
rubber,  ihese  Arctics  will  jiivc  you  the 
lonn  wear  you  hate  a  right  10  expect 
of  FUll  Band. 


Ihis  2. Buckle  Sanslip  is  rs- 
pt'iidll)  popular— cannot  pull 
off  in  lilt'  mud.     (.\lso 
made  without  buckles.) 


Yet  the  live,  tough  rubber  in  Ball-Band  foor»k  ear 
will  wear  Jooger  than  it's  reasonable  to  expect. 
We  prepare  rubber  for  but  one  purpose — 
the  making  of  quality  footwear.  And  we've 
developed  many  special  compounds — for  the 
heel,  for  the  toe,  for  the  sole,  and  so  on.  The 
stout  linings  and  fabrics  you  see  in  Ball-Band 
are  knit  in  our  own  factory.  Each  part,  rubber 
or  fabric,  is  perfected  for  the  particular  job  it 
must  do;  each  adds  to  that  plus  wear  vou  have 
learned  to  expect  of  Ball-Band. 

Your  entire  family's  needs  are  cared  for  bv  our 
lull  line  of  over  800  items,  including  Mishko- 
sole  leather  work  shoes. 
There's  a  Ball-Band  dealer 
near  you.  If  you  do  not 
know  his  name,  write  us. 
And  remember  to  look  for 
the  Red  Ball  tradt-n:urk. 


Style  Leaders 
for  Women 


.Made  to  Ball  •  Band 
standards,  our  galoshes 
and  light  rubbers  will 
hold  their  neat,  erect 
shape  throughout  the 
season.  Al  I  "  styled  ■  to  • 
ihe-shoe"fordainty.snug 
fit  and  sman  appearance 
by  our  Style  Cominittee. 
At  the  left. the  "light-as-a- 
f  t  aihtr . ' '  all-rubber  Sa<oy. 


.MlSHAVt  AKA  Rl  BP£R  /w 

WOOLEN  Mfg.  CO. 

•»M  Water  Sc..Mishis»aka,  lod. 


4.'ookfor  the  Rui  Ball 


BALL ^  BAND 

Built-to-tbt-foot 

BOOTS   •    HBblk^    ■    AKt  IKS    •    GALOSMrS    -    CA.N\  As  .«.POR  r  >r-;».  I S 
LFATHfli  U  OKK  JHOFS    .    Vi  OOl  KOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


PENNSYLVANIA      iPAfeMER 


»ovemb^  52  i{,3»    B ^QRE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 
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DELLINGER 

Hammer  Type 

MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110E 

F.OJi.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Furnished  with  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Roils  and 

Governor. 

Write  for  catalogue 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


Reg  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The 

Old  Reliable 


500  MEN  WANTED 


•«'11  !itKh  i:r;i(!<' 
II' i*rv  fioch   I'lirt 
,.  ,    .         ,,  .  <"■  wliMic  ilmi' 

<  ■inimliwliihl'i.lilprnmptlv.  RfiL-..ii:il,ii. iirici-.innlicw.ll- 
liiK  i-iwy  .s:iii  imiiii  .niilii  ^iTii  tr.  iii.l  i.siii,  lomiraiiv 
THE  HOMU  NtlKSERlKS.     B.,«  IM.     GENEVA.  OHIO 


Brown  s  Beach  Jacket 

Worn  by  Byrd's  men  when  they  fought 
the  ci)ld  and  ice.  Just  the  cold  pre- 
ventl'in  for  the  outdoor  man.  Made 
with  the  ."-time  i:ire  and  of  the  same 
high-quality  inritermi  which  flr.-»t  gave 
it  its  repulation  miny  years  ago.  It 
has  an  nlnio.st  windproof  exterior  witli 
knit-in  wool  fl':ccp  linins.  Three  .style.s 
— •'O'lt  with  or  without   collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  tli'oli-i 

BBOWIT'S  BEACH  J&CKET  COMPANY 

^  Worcester,  Massachnsetts 


When  horse  goes 
lame  •  •  .  Reach  for 
ABSORBINE 

38-year-ol(l  Ab-sorbine  rclic^-cs  lame  legs 
strained  or  iojureil.  Old-timer.^  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  AH  druggists— $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  J54  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Enjoy  a  Radio 

at  LoMT  Cost* 

You  ran  hmi  a  u«~l  linglo  Hlal  6.  7,  ii  8  luhe  «t  o(  Ute 
mncW  with  ill  linown  improvfinenii.  eUlxHatelydrnonedand 
buill.  Hichu,  AIIVAII.H  Kl.S  I.  RADIOLA.  eU  . 
which  originally  cent  from  $100  to  $200 (or  $18 

You  can  huy  a  uwd  5  lubr  let  o(  abounding  range  and  vol- 
ume, .uch  ai  hHh:.S/I.MAf<J  MASThMPlEck.  CROS- 
LE  Y.etc  .  which  originally  cotl  from  $}0  to  $  1 00  for  $7,50 

All  Mta  for  storaBe  battery  or  dry  cell  operation 

Every  act  ihornushly  teited  and  tried. 

Sold  under  a  money  back  guarantee 

ii'rite  for  further  injormatfon. 

EC     DCAr*U     p.  O.  Bo>  SOCK.  E.  I.iberif  SU. 
.  r.  DLALtly  PI1T.SRURCH.PA. 


eXPlODINC 
WEDGE 

Htft   Mnf>tii   fo*   AgenU 
Gtia«*M«v^    (•    afitil    oil    iiiMl' 
l*arrH  Pnal  mtH<»»t  In  an*   BiMrr 

*$%^  <— fl  iwp»y  mtArr.  t^rK 


1HAVE  just  been  listening  to  a 
radio  program,  put  on  by  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Four-H  Club, 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  This  hour  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  programs  broad- 
casted. I  hope  farm  people  have  the 
habit  of  tuning  in  on  this  program 
regularly. 

As  I  listened  to  the  short  talks 
given  by  the  boys  and  girls  concern- 
ing their  activities  and  interests,  and 
noted  the  evident  interest  in  farm  and 
home  management.  I  could  but  silent- 
ly compliment  the  young  people  on 
the  farms  today  on  the  advantages 
they  have  which  we.  of  my  genera- 
tion, did  not  have.  The  public  schools 
of  the  better  kind,  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  government  and  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  are  giving  the  young 
people  a  start  in  life  which  even  the 
oldest  farmers  of  a  generat\.in  ago 
did  not  and  could  not  h.ave. 

When  I  came  to  young-manhood  I 
had  no  interest  in  the  farm  nor  in 
anything  rural.  As  I  look  back  on 
my  own  experience  I  do  not  think  I 
was  to  blair.e  for  this  attitude  of 
mind.  Nowhere  in  my  education  up 
to  thnt  time  wa.s  there  anything  to 
create  knowledge  or  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning farming.  What  little  educa- 
tion or  schooling  T  had  was  wholly  of 
a  kind  to  direct  my  mind  in  other 
channels.  Of  course.  I  went  to  such 
agricultural  meetings  as  we  had — 
farmers'  clubs,  granges  and  farmers' 
institutes — but  these  were  mostly  by 
and  for  the  older  people. 

There  are  many  who  disparage  the 
present  movement  to  educate  boys 
and  girls  as  farmers,  saying  that  it  is 
all  tending  to  further  over-production. 
But  that  is  a  narrow  view.  There  vi'ill 
be  and  must  be  fa;  mer.^  .arvl  farmers' 
wives  in  the  future  and  if  these  fu- 
ture men  and  women  '-an  start  their 
careers  better  fitted  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  them  theT'a  will  be  better 
farms,  better  homes  and  better  men 
and  women. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Four-H 
Clubs  are  receiving  th':>  kind  of  infor- 
mction  which  will  e!i3>)!e  them  to 
avoid  the  mi.-itakes  and  failures  their 
parents  made."  They  need  not  experi- 
ment d'.iring  tiresome  and  fruitless 
years  to  find  out  how  to  tV-t^d  stork 
anil  poultry,  how  to  ferti'ize  the  soil 
nnil  how  to  combat  disease  and  pests, 
as  did  their  fathers.  The  girls  are 
learning  how  to  build  and  conduct 
homes  that  will  minister  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  families.  And  together 
they  are  learning  how  to  find  pleasure 
as  well  as  happine.ss  in  farm  life.  And 
above  all.  they  are  learning  how  to 
cooperate,  and  this  is  the  great  les- 
.son  which  we.  of  older  generations, 
dill  not  learn. 

*     *     * 

I  was  talking  to  an  intelligent  man 
the  other  day  who  had  just  lost  his 
job.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
employed  by  a  corporation  at  a  good 
salary.  But  the  slump  made  it  neces- 
.sary  to  reduce  the  force.  Here  is  what 
he  told  me:  "Our  expenses  for  rent, 
food,  heat  and  clothing  will  go  right 
on.  We  have  no  supply  of  food  or 
fuel  to  tide  over  the  lean  spell  of  tin- 
known  duration.  So  far,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  job  of  any  kind. 
What  we  will  do  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
completely  discouraged  and  scared." 

He  is  but  one  of  unknown  thou- 
sands In  similar  straits  just  now. 
What  the  outcome  will  bo  is  hard  to 
te'l  Here  again.  I  reverted  to  condi- 
tions as  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy. 
In  the  first  pait  of  this  nrticle  I  was 
complimenting  the  present  generation 
on  the  great  improvements  w.-  have 
had  durins:  th>'  p.ist  quarter  of  a  con- 
tuiy.  But  Vn.:  last  reference  brings 
up  tli-«  fa  t  chit  we  have  not  improv- 


ed on  the  old  practices  in  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.    For  instance: 

In  the  older  days  it  was  a  necessary 
concern  of  home-makers,  husbands 
and  wives  alike,  to  fill  their  shelves, 
ibins,  garners  and  woodsheds  with 
enough  food  and  fuel  to  last  all  win- 
ter. The  wives  canned  and  dried  fruit 
and  vegetables  galore,  and  it  was  the 
pride  of  a  good  housewife's  heart  to 
show  these  to  visitors,  and  to  realize 
that,  come  what  would,  they  had  a 


plentiful  supply  of  food  in  store. 

Only  the  improvident  husband  fiu- 
ed  to  cut  and  rank  wood  and  kind- 
ling, and  lay  in  a  supply  of  coai 
against  the  winter's  need.  This  wa,? 
considered  as  much  a  part  of  the 
yearly  work  as  storing  the  harvest 
Even  the  people  who  lived  in  towns 
bought  several  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  bought  and  salted 
down  their  winter's  meat. 

Of  course  the  modern  custom  to 
buy  from  day  to  day  what  is  neces- 
sary to  live  comfortably  and  eat 
sumptuously  is  good  as  long  as  the 
income  is  uninterrupted.  Bread,  meat 
vegetables  and  fruit,  of  course,  are 
better  direct  from  the  factory  or  cold 
storage  plant.  But  when  the  money 
stops  coming  in  and  there  is  no  sup- 
ply laid  away,  things  look  gloomy. 
indeed.  It  is  this  change  in  the  habits 
of  living  that  I  do  not  think  is  for 
the  better. 


Too  Anxious  to  Sell 


A  DISTRESSED  elderly  farmer 
wanted  some  advice  about  buy- 
ing back  his  old  farm.  Some  years 
ago  he  sold  it.  taking  a  second  mort- 
gage. The  five  thousand  of  the  first 
mortgage  borrowed  from  a  local 
agent  he  had  invested  in  town  prop- 
erty to  live  in,  expecting  the  interest 
of  the  second  mortgage  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  himself  and  his  wife  helped  out  by 
a  little  other  money  he  had  and  the 
odd  chores  he  did  in  summer  for  peo- 
ple about  town.  Year  after  year  he 
saw  his  old  farm  going  down  until 
finally  with  taxes  unpaid  and  inter- 
est lagging  the  first  mortgage  peo- 
ple were  compelled  to  take  court  ac- 
tion. 

A  common  enough  story  in  every 
country  community.  Now  should  the 
old  gentleman  forget  his  second  mort- 
gage and  buy  back  his  old  farm  at 
the  price  of  the  first  mortgage  plus 
costs,  interest,  taxes  and  the  certain- 
ty that  a  large  bill  for  repairs  would 
come  on  him  before  he  could  rent  the 
place  ? 

He  Let  the  Farm  Go 

Of  course  it  was  useless  to  remind 
the  worrietl  man  who  sees  old  age 
daily  coming  nearer  that  he  was  too 
anxious  to  sell  the  farm  in  the  first 
place.  The  man  who  has  but  one  or 
two  thou.sand  dollars  to  pay  down  and 
must  borrow  all  the  rest  is  not  a  safe 
person  to  sell  any  farm  worth  ton  to 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  at  any 
period  of  country  history.  The  temp- 
tation to  skim  the  cream  from  the 
fertile  acres  and  then  hold  on  until 
the  last  gasp  i.s  ever  piesent. 

In  this  particular  case  the  owner 
threw  up  his  hands,  as  he  put  it.  and 
let  the  farm  go.  A  relative  bought 
it  in  at  the  price  of  the  mortgage 
and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  foreclosure.  The  man  who  had 
bought  it  in  the  first  place  from  the 
elderly  owner  never  moved  off.  He 
simply  cleared  away  the  second  mort- 
gage and  the  interest  by  a  clever 
stroke,  a  dishonest  scheme,  and  then 
went  to  work  on  the  repairs  for  him- 
self. 

Investigate  First 

In  our  .section  that  trick  has  been 
played  more  than  once,  but  elderly 
people  fail  to  investigate  before  sell- 
ing. The  life  in  town  away  from  hanl 
work  and  anxieties  looks  alluring, 
and  the  first  man  who  makes  a  prop- 
osition to  buy  the  place  gets  it.  After 
a  few  years  he  clears  off  the  second 
mortgage  by  the  court  route  and  re- 
mains on  a  cheap  farm.  Going  through 
bankruptcy,  letting  the  farm  go  for 
taxes  or  for  the  first  mortgage  wipe.s 
out  the  largo  second  mortgage  with 
delinquent  Interest  and  eases  the 
farmer's  burdens,  according  to  the 
way  v>eoplo  scheme  things  out. 

If  elderly  men  and  women  would 
only  see  to  it  that  sornobiwlv  iii  a  L'o- 
sition  to  know  look.s  up  the  piospi':'- 
tlve  buyor  theif'  would  be  fewer  big 
second  mortgages  n'accd  on  fauns.  It 


sounds  so  plausible  when  the  prosp<>c- 
tive  buyer  says  that  he  will  begin 
paying  the  second  mortgage  at  once 
by  installments,  that  the  owner  read- 
ily sells  and  retires  not  to  a  lite  of 
ease  and  lack  of  trouble,  but  to  an-ni- 
ety  and  distress  as  the  years  find  him 
getting  less  and  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  world. 

True,  the  old  man  received  for  lii> 
farm  four  thousand  dollars,  that 
much  was  not  lost,  but  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  will  mourn  over  his  mis- 
take. Once  more  beware  of  the  pro- 
spective buyer  who  wants  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  allowing  him  to  >)or- 
row  a  fair  sum  on  the  purchase  let- 
ting the  owner  hold  a  large,  unwieldy 
second  encumbrance.  It  is  and  always 
has  been  dangerous  business. 

Farm  Loan  Agent. 


Friendly  ,«, , 
Talks       """"^ 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  farm  of  a  man 
who  w^as  said  to  ha\i'  some 
very  choice  cows.  Indeed,  one  of  them 
had  made  a  fine  record  under  le.st. 

While  I  wa--.  there  I  went  (l".,n  intu 
the  pasture  wliore  the  hiil  ^^i^  •««?' 
duiing  the  day  time,  and  suvh  an  ag- 
gre^Tition  of  bohtailed  cows  r  ncvei 
.saw  before!  Some  of  them  h.il  -''lit' 
in  their  ears  that  puzzled  me  I  kn^^^ 
folks  used  to  distinguish  thnr  <alt!' 
by  particular  ear  marks,  but  the.«' 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  uniformity 
but  I  soon  understood  better  about  it 

There  was  a  dog  on  the  farm.  When 
it  was  time  to  round  up  the  cow?  a' 
milking  time  that  dog  took  after 
them  like  a  wild  animal.  The  cow- 
stuck  their  tails  up  skyhigh— Iho.^f 
that  had  tails  left,  and  started  on 
the  dead  run  for  the  stable.  No« 
and  then  the  dog  would  take  a  mp 
out  of  the  haras.sed  animals. 

Now  my  wonderment  is  that  ftn.* 
man  will  permit  his  cows  to  be  p^^ 
tered  that  way.  Surely,  it  took  right 
out  of  the  value  of  the  herd.  I  «""'' 
not  give  much  for  a  bobtailed  cow 
I  have  been  whacked  on  the  side  or 
my  head  by  the  stub  of  a  tail  1'"* 
that  and  I  know  it  is  no  fun 

And  I  doubt  if  cows  do  as  well  after 
experiencing  the  dread  and  the  pa'" 
of  being  nabbed  and  dogged  in  that 
way.  I  know  1  would  not  be  at  my 
best  with  such  a  fear  hanging  ovei 
me. 

And  I  know  another  thing.  Every 
time  a  m.-m  hurts  his  cows  ov  othe-^ 
farm  cieatiire.=<.  or  permits  them  •'' 
he  abused,  something  comes  into  hi 
life  that  ought  not  to  be  there  Hi'  ^ 
not  quite  as  good  a  man  a-^ 
wns  b.fot.v  We  do  th«se  thlnjT'  ■'' 
thoughtlessly  but  thnt  is  no  ev"'- 
for  us  Oil'-  tonstnnt  prayer  oiipht  ' 
be.  -Lord,  help  mo  to  think  reall> 
tu  think!" 
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The  World*s  First  Rotohxctor  Appears  in  Public 


FKW  will  believe  the  story  of  the  newest  in- 
novation in  dairying  unless  they  have  seen 

I  it  *ith  their  own  eyes.  This  rotary  milking  unit 
at  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company's  farm 
at  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey,  is  so  far  in  advance  of 
any  othei  idea  which  has  been  developed  on  the 
dairy  farm  in  recent  years  that  it  seems  almost 
unbtlievable.  and  already  comments  have  been 
heard  about  this  "folly,"  "one  as  great  as  Soviet 
Russia's  plan  of  collective  farming."  With  the 
rapid  rhanses  taking  place  in  our  present  agricul- 
i.;re  and  methods  of  faiming.  it  is  not  wise  to 
neiittle  ntw  developments  and  inventions,  even 
tiiough  hi'pe  for  their  immediate  success  does  not 

I  come  within  our  range  of  vision. 

First,  let  us  picture  this  newest  invention.    The 

I  rotaiy  combine    milker,    with    a    capacity    of    240 
cows  per   hour,    cleans    and    milks    1,680   Walker- 
Gordon  cows  three  times  a  day.    It  is 
rot  a  new  idea  to  bring  the  cows  to 
a  (cntral  milking  barn,  but  a  contin- 

|kus  operation  of  cleaning  and  milk- 
ing a  large  herd  of  cows  as  they 
slowly  ride  along  on  a  ring-like  plat- 

|f«rm  is  new.  This  "rotolactor"  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Stan- 
chions on  this  platform  accommodate 
fifty  ( ows  which  are  cleaned  and 
milked  with    each    revolution   of   the 

I  table,  the  operation  being  continuous. 

The  Cows   Like   It 


One  afternoon  I  stood  watching  this 
I  Kene  which  seemed  like  a  well-train- 
*i  animal  act  under  the  big  top — one 
«ver  meant  to  amuse  the  fickle  pub- 
lit  but  a  carefully  planned  venture  in 
tlie  economical  production  of  high 
quality  milk.  Cows  were  moving  from 
t!i«ir  barns  into  the  milking  room 
tifough  the  alley  entrance  in  orderly 
I  smgle  file. 

Watch  that  mouse-colored  Jersey 
I  *ith  the  wild  look  in  her  eyes, '  re- 
Mrked  a  friend  pf  mine,  "and  you 
"iJl  see  some  fun  when  she  reaches 
f^t  moving  platform."  He  was  dis- 
•Ppointeil  in  his  prediction,  for  the 
«ild-eyeil  lady  quietly  stepped  into 
I  *r  stall  on  the  "rotolactor,"  and  the 


By  G,  W.  HARRIS 

stanchions  closed  about  her  neck  just  before  she 
started  through  her  shower  bath. 

The  shower  bath  was  supplemented  by  a  more 
vigorous  cleaning  by  an  attendant  with  hose  and 
water.  The  flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow  were 
wiped  by  another  white  uniformed  attendant,  while 
llusts  of  hot  air  quickly  and  completely  dried  her. 
One-third  of  the  ride  was  completed.  A  sample  of 
foremilk  had  been  drawn  to  see  that  no  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  milk  had  developed  since  the  pre- 
vious milking,  the  teat-cups  of  the  milker  werft  at- 
tached to  the  cow  and  she  continued  on  her  way 
contentedly  chewing  her  cud. 

Each  ot  the  1,6.S0  cows  went  through  the  same 
piocedure  as  they  entered  the  tiled  milking  room, 
where   an   air  conditioner   maintains   an   optimum 


The  cows  get  three  baths  a  day,  one  before  each  milking.  Within 
tialf  a  minute  after  the  cow  takes  hor  place  on  the  milking  platform  she 
is  showered  with  warm  water,  first  with  an  automatic  shower  and  then 
with  a  more  vigorous  shower  from  a   hose  in   the  hands  of  exp4>rienred 

attendants. 


temperature  and  humidity.   Everything  was  order- 
ly and  running  smoothly. 

When  you  stand  in  the  visitors'  gallery  looking 
down  on  this  bovine  merry-go-round  you  hear  no 
uoarse  music  from  the  calliope,  only  the  rythmic 
hum  of  machinery  and  the  soft  swish  of  milk  as 
it  finds  its  way  from  the  cows  to  the  glass  con- 
tainer fastened  to  the  frame-work  above  them. 

Here  is  a  cow  milked  before  the  unit  has  com- 
pleted its  revolution!  But  she  must  wait  until  she 
reaches  the  tunnel  leading  back  to  the  barns.  Soon 
•■in  opening  in  the  wall  before  her  appears,  the 
.stanchions  open  automatically  and  she  steps  for- 
ward to  return  to  her  bam. 

The   filled    milk   jar   reaches    the   weighing   ma- 
ihiiie.  is  emptied,    weighed  and  recorded  automat- 
uaily  and  piimped  directly  to  the  creamery  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  air.    The  glass  containers 
may  be  seen  in  the  picture  at  bottom 
of  this  page. 

Another  cow  enters  this  stall  to  go 
through  the  shower  bath,  and  while 
this  cow  is  getting  her  bath  the  milk- 
ing unit  is  being  cleaned  and  steriliz- 
ed. After  a  cow  has  been  milked  the 
teat-cups  of  the  milking  machine  are 
attached  by  means  of  a  hook  to  an 
extended  arm  on  the  end  of  which  is 
placed  a  roller.  As  the  platform  re- 
volves, this  roller  engages  with  a 
track  and  the  teat-cups  are  carried 
into  a  trough  of  cool  water  and  water 
is  sucked  through  the  teat-cups  and 
into  the  glass  jar.  When  a  jar  is  fill- 
ed the  track  carrying  its  teat-cups 
raises,  the  teat-cups  are  lifted  from 
the  water  and  the  jar  is  immediately 
emptied  of  its  cool  water.  The  track 
descends  again  and  this  time  the  teat- 
cups  are  lowered  into  hot  water.  Here 
the  unit  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sterilized,  the  hot  water  later  to  be 
released  and  the  tmit  again  is  rinsed 
in  cool  water. 

.\  Striking  .Achievement 

The  "rotolactor"  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  most  striking  achievements 
ever  accomplished  in  the  mechanizing 
and  industrializing  of  agriculture.  It 
is  monument  and  tribute  to  the  orig- 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 


'WlK'""^'""'*^  view  of  the  rotolactor,  a  rotating  platform  which  automatically   washes,   dries   and  milks   .50  cows   at   each   revolution.    Centralizing   the 
'ondm    "l^*'*'*''''^''  '"  'n  "'i<'  with  the  modern  medical  practice  of  moving  the  patient  to  a  hospital  oper:iting  room  rather  than  trying  to  duplicate  h()»pltHl 
•uonH  In  the  pnticnt's  home.    The  circular  platform  which  is  60  feet  in  diameter,   moves   at   the   rate  of    l.>   fei't    a    lu'nutc,  cir.ining   ;«nd    milking    1,880 
'""wh  in  sc\cn  hours.    The  entire  process  Is  cnrnplitcd  In  the  12'.    minutes  that   It    takes   the    rotar>    pl.itlorm   to    m.xUv    one    .   iniplftc    rex  olu'ion. 
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Established    1S7' 


O  <>:%■:■  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  h,  is  g'.o.i : 
ft'  k:i  ntercy  enduieth  forever. 

«      *      * 

Th:-  ftastures  arc  clothed  with  flocks;  the  f.:'l<\s 
also  :t':'  (ovcrt'd  over  uith  corn. 

-.;:        jj:        si: 

//•'  r.juseth  the  grass  to  groii  for  th<  entti,  and 
the  hi'th  for  the  serv'ue  of  man,  that  he  iwiy  h'huj 
fo'T'i  fjod  out  of  the  larth. 

*  *     * 

Th'iU  I'onnest  the  xiar  uith  thy  fr,r„l>i:Si.  t.ni 
th:  prh:  d'op  fatntss. 

*  *      * 

Th)\  openest  thine  hands,  they  are  fi'ieJ  i.tth 
g-r.i. 

i:.        *:        * 

'il''iiCi.t  !s  the  iiiun  ihnl  ctnsideret/i  tit'  /">o'  .•  i'jr 
th-  L  >•  i  I.  ill  deliti'   hiin  in  tmu   nf  t",uble. 


ESCAPED 


AL'.L'l.L  owncfl  liv  \\  illiain  Onmbert  of 
Pine  Hill.  Scmier.-et  countv'.  Ta.,  got 
K.i-c  Lti  its  box.-tall  recently  an>l  i>n>cee<leil 
to  iiuack  its  owner.  After  a  eoniliincu  cha-e 
ati.i  t'l-i-^le  Mr.  Guinl)crt  wa-  al'le  to  craw! 
C'\er  the  liayrack  to  >atety.  1  he  doctor  foiuvl 
{laintui  hut  not  serioiH  injurie-  and  Mr.  Gitm- 
I'ert"?  friends  are  conurratulatincr  li'in  on  his 
c.-ca[»e.  For  few  enier^^e  alive  from  an  angry 
\>v:Xi  stall. 


WHEAT-FED  WINNERS 

AT  ihe  Kansa-  Xatinnal  Show  at  Wichita 
(I't  week  a  carload  c>f  wheat-fed  hogs 
\'  1:1,  rhe  champion-«liip.  24  carJMad-  conipet- 
i'..^.  They  were  I'ldand-Chinas  avcratjing  240 
l»MMnd.'<  -xwX  were  ■■fini>hed  larijely  on  a  wheit 
ration  '  \\'heat-fe<l  hog<  are  appearing  on  all 
ir.arkets.  They  are  not  quite  so  fat  or  <o 
weighty  a?  is  usual  when  corn  is  abundant 
l>r.c  they  are  meaty  and  quite  satisfactory  to 
fh.'ighterers. 


ROMANCES  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Tf*r.RE  are  plenty  of  romances  in  Amer- 
•iran  agriculture  a-ide  from  personal 
o;  V  ^.  and  some  gifted  author  nii^dit  bring 
thija:  t  >gether  in  a  hijjhly  iiitere-tini;-  \'-hmie 
\\  L  ::oed  mention  only  a  fe\r.  such  a-  White 
I'li'.rley  tol)acco.  the  Cnucord  grape,  the 
Gritne-  Golden  ajiple.  several  \arietie?  of 
q:r,iiii;  or  among  animal-  Hambletonian.  Tu-S- 
tin  M  rgan  and  other  founder-,  of  race-  or 
breeJ>  .Ml  these  thiiii,'-  h.ive  added  to  the 
ag:-tcn[cura!  wealth  of  .\inerica  and  .-houM 
not  b?  fi'Ttrotten. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

FOR  DELIVERY 

THE  Grain  Stabilization  C'or[Kjration  an- 
nounced last  week  that  it  would  require 
delivery  of  wheat  bought  on  December  con- 
tracts, said  to  be  about  lO.OO^.OOO  bushels. 
That  is  the  privilege  of  any  buyer.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Corporation  could  do  any- 
thing else  con.-istent  with  its  ideas  about  sin- 
ful speculation.  For  it  does  not  call  future 
trading  speculation  if  delivery  is  made.  Of 
course  the  fact  of  delivery  of  grain  or  the  pay- 
ment of  equivalents  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  transaction.  T^ne  is  just 
a-  much  a  speculation  as  the  otl.er  If  those 
who  are  handling  public  funds  ha'l  their  own 
money  at  risk  probably  they  would  under- 
stand this  better. 
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FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
holds  its  annual  meeting  this  year  at 
P.o>ton.  Ma^s..  in  honor  of  the  three-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
city  and  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
-etts.  The  meeting  will  be  held  December  8, 
''  and  10.  Preceding  it.  December  5  and  6, 
will  be  held  a  National  Farm  Women's  Con- 
ference, under  the  direction  of  t!ie  Federa- 
tion'* Home  and  Community  department. 
W'e  are  willing  to  wager  ten  cents  worth  of 
gi>od  cigars  that  the  women  make  fewer 
."•peeche-  and  shorter  ones  than  the  men  do, 
and  talk  less  nonsense  besides.  Reduced  rail 
rates  have  been  secured  for  both  assemblies. 


THE  GREATEST  EXHIBIT 

Ir  would  be  impossible  even  to  mention  all 
the  things  which  go  to  make  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  E.vposition  what  it  i-.  The 
-reat  array  of  the  continent's  be-t  meat  and 
ih'aft  animaU.  the  carlots  of  prime  fat  stock, 
th.e  grains  and  forage  plants  from  this  and 
other  continents,  the  educational  exhilnts 
and  demon-trations.  the  thirty  meetings  of 
>tockmen.  the  e\cning  entertair.ments  and 
the  people  from  all  over  the  country  all  go  to 
make  an  in-piring  spectacle.  But  there  is  one 
exhibit  of  greater  importance  than  any  of 
these.  It  is  the  hosl  of  young  people,  boys 
and  girls  who  have  earned  their  trip  to  the 
International  by  excellence  in  club  work.  No- 
body can  see  a  thousand  or  tnore  of  the.-e 
young.-ter-  without  feeling  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  i-  going  to  be  better  than  its  past. 
.\nd  this  reminds  its  that  the  only  way  to  get 
a  reduced  fare  in  eastern  territ'iry  is  to  ask 
for  a  certificate  to  the  Club  Congre.-s.  held 
November  _'8-Deceniber  5.  and  have  that 
certificate  -tamped  at  Club  Headouarters  ai 
the  Exposition. 


OUT  OF  THE  DUST 

LET  us  attempt  once  more  to  make  clear 
a  few  thinsfs  about  which  con-iderable 
dust  is  being  kicked  up.  The  i\'  ieral  Farm 
Board  i-  not  responsible  for  the  .Vgricultural 
Marketing  .\ct  or  for  any  of  the  merits  or  de- 
fects of  that  legislation.  The  Board  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  Act 
and  nothing  more.  So  that  \vhatever  the 
Board'-;  policie-;  may  be.  and  whatever  the 
effects  of  tho^e  policies,  the  Board  is  not  to 
be  cen-ured  a>  long  as  said  policies  are  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  .Act.  For 
the  Board,  if  it  does  its  sworn  «lnty.  must  ad- 
minister the  .\ct  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be 
or  a-  \ariou-  interc'its  may  want  it  to  be. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  .\'.;ricultural 
Marketinij  .\ct  we  analyzed  it-  stabilization 
pro\i-ion-  a-  economically  un-ound.  com- 
mercially impo--ible  aufl  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  agrictdtnre.  Thn-  far  ex'/erience  ha« 
shown  the  stabilization  scheme  to  be  all  of 
the^e  thing-.  Moreover,  it  i-  now  a--ailed 
on  the  grtumd  that  it  i>  unconstitutional.  If 
it  i-  whv  do  not  tho-e  who  as-ail  it  brin'*-  the 


point  to  an  issue  in  the  courts?  Out  of  such 
experiments  some  day  will  come  up  a  few- 
compelling  facts  about  the  use  of  public  funds 
and  public  agencies  in  such  vast  and  costlv 
speculations  as  we  now  see  in  wheat  and 
cotton.  In  the  end  we  expect  farmer-  to  join 
with  other  intere.-ts  in  demanding  the  repeal 
of  provisions  under  which  such  thing>  are 
possible. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  dust  of  prejudice, 
of  class  interest,  of  sectional  advantage  and 
even  of  partisan  politics  so  much  obscures 
a  problem  of  business  and  government's  re- 
lation to  bu.>iness.  Let  us  try  to  see  it  clearlv 
in  spite  of  all  this  dust;  to  realize  now  the 
fact  that  experience  will  ultimately  compel 
us  to  recognize — that  business  should  attenl 
to  the  affairs  of  business,  that  government 
should  attend  to  the  aflfairs  of  government. 
and  that  neither  can  take  the  place  or  do  the 
work  of  the  other. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PLAN 

THE  delegates  to  the  coming  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  to  vote 
on  a  problem  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  agriculture  of  the  state — rural 
electrification.  That  matter  is  now  beins 
handled  by  the  Joint  Committee  compo-ed  ot 
members  appointed  by  the  two  Industrie?. The 
members  of  the  agricultural  group  are  chosen 
by  the  agricultural  organizations  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. T!ie  Grange  has  two  representative-  in 
this  jjroup  and  contributes  to  the  support  nf 
the  Joint  Committee's  work.  All  these  repre- 
sentative- of  agriculture  serve  without  any 
financial  critnin-nsation. 

The  quc-tion  which  will  confront  the  dele- 
gates to  tiie  State  Grange  is  generally  wheth- 
er this  prr.blem  -hall  be  handled  in  the  "r.ture 
as  fl'irint;  the  ;>a-t  four  years,  and  particular- 
ly whether  the  Grange  shall  continue  r  .  par- 
ticipate a-  in  the  past.  That  is  a  plair.  'ni-i- 
nesi  propf'sition  and  should  be  con-ilered  a- 
such.  No  local  or  personal  consideriti-'r.' 
should  be  involved  in  such  discussion 

In  con-i  iering  this  problem  the  Grariiie 
and  all  other  organization-  should  re:nem'vr 
some  recent  history.  Before  the  oper.it-  r.  '•■ 
the  Joint  Committee  chaos  prevaile<l  •"  '^"'^' 
electrification.  That  C-mmittee  ha-  i  •"  "i\'' 
about  order  and  a  high  decree  of  recu'.i.-*.y  :' 
not  C'-mplcte  unifc»rmity  in  cf>ndition-  -.vAe: 
which  proure--  may  be  made  and  i-  '-x'nz 
made.  In  fact,  under  the  Committee's  \'er- 
ation  rural  electrification  has  advance!  a- 
ne\  er  I>efure  and  to  a  dei,'ree  impossible  '  ith- 
f'Ut  the  aid  of  some  such  agency  and  ••:!.■■«■ 
tlie  cooperation  of  the  two  Industrie-  ■•■'■  •  b- 
cd.  Conce-sions  that  could  not  ha\c  '  oe:; 
secured  for  agriculture  by  law  or  i>y  ^^) 
other  means  have  been  -ecured  by  coopera- 
tion— and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Let  us  consider  also  what  alternitiv 
action  the  Grange  may  take  in  ca-e  it  -ir'- 
company  with  other  aifricultural  .re 'I'i'''' 
tions  in  supporting  thi-  work  The  -i'-'!"- 
tions  which  suggest  such  action  are  a!!  '-•^'■ 
vague  to  deser\e  serious  con<iderati'Mi.  1  .'f } 
call  for  some  "better  plan."  but  the\  d  >  :i't 
define  any  better  plan.  They  call  for  '  <  ^n- 
plete  development."  but  they  do  not  ;):'\i;!'^ 
any  mean-  for  this  electrical  and  nni'ic'^l 
miracle.  They  refer.  S'->metime-,  t'>  1  ''^*^'" 
plan  which  is  clearlv  inferior  to  what  \ven'^'' 
have.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  plan*  exaiimte 
in  tliis  country  and  Canada,  fail  to  -ho""  viy 
superiority  over  the  plan  now  in  o;>crtt''" 
here.  thouq:h  in  a  few  -tate*  of  i!i*^'ere'': 
topoi;r:i]diy  the  co»t  of  rural  lines  i-  In'ov. 

We  hope  an<l  believe  that  when  th--  '''"  ' 
lem  i-;  given  impartial  consideration  'v  t.i<' 
members  of  the  Grantje  and  other  r.r.;  r"''^; 
tiop.;  the\-  will  vote  to  continue  a  m<'t'"  ■ ' 


lai 
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iE  corn   borer,   the 
Fapane.se   beetle,   the 
jriental  fruit  moth  and 
ie  potato  wart,   aU  serious 
j„t  pest.-^.  fiiund  their  way 
U^ni   other    .shores    to     this 
»untry  during  the  five-year 
leriod    preceding    1912,     the 
uar  the   feileral    plant    pest 
\\  was  pas.sed,  placing  rigid 
Bpection  on  importations  to 
Jrd  again.st  more  plant  pests  coming  here. 
*  Unlike  the  first   three   of   these,   which   are 
ii.«ect  pests   and   well  known  by  now  in   this 
Buntry.  the  wart  is  a  germ   pest   which   at- 
j,ck.s    potato     tubers,     producing     wart-like 
t)wths  which  affect  both  the  growth  and  the 
Lality  of  the  tuber. 
Tiie   potato    wart    was    brought    from    the 
iash  Isle.s,  in  shipments  of  potatoes  made  to 
iis  country  because  of  an  acute  potato  short- 
«  here,  and  because  no  tariff  was   then   in 
listence,    thus    making    importations    proflt- 
lible.  These  importations  being  of  poor  qual- 
lilv  found  their  way  chiefly  into  mining  towns 
of  Penn.sylvania  and  West  Virginia.    Some  of 
!is  imported  stock  was  planted  by  miners  in 
toil  gaiden.s  and  thereby  the  disease  was  in- 
troduced in  Pennsylvania  soil,  an  introduction 
fticli  since  then   has  caused  potato  growers 
f»itliin  the  infected  areas  much  grief  and  the 
ite  considerable  money. 

The  disease    was    first    discovered    here    in 

|l91g.    Immediately     a     search     was     started 

liroughoui  the  state  by  the  State  Bureau  of 

int  Industry  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 

iffction.     \\\   imports    were    traced.      Move- 

luents  of  jKitatoes    from    infected    areas   fol- 

Yn-tCi.    .K    q.iarantine    wa.s    at    once    thrown 

out  each  area  affected.    It  was  found   that 

lii(  chief  infection  was  in  the  Hazelton  area 

[lu.cer  Luzerne  county.    Another  was  found 

iCaiiibiia  county  and  minor  ones  in  a  half 

ton  other  lounties. 

In  the  Briti.sh  Isles  where  the  wart  disease 

K!  quite  a  foothold,  it  is  overcome  by  plant- 

i;:!n;uii>'    potato    varieties,    for    curiously 

tough  certain  varieties  are  entirely  immune 

lit.  The  .State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  be- 

1  at  once  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of 

JKerican    varieties.     It    was    found    that    the 

Rural  types,  which  constitute  80  per  cent  of 

pernsylvania  potato  production,  were  particularly 

Bt»ceptible  tn  the  disease.  The  Spaulding  Rose  was 

md  to  be  t-nlirely  immune.    So  the  state  allowed 

Itis  latter  variety  to  be  grown  but  no  others. 

The  disease   has   been    in    the   state    since    1912. 

oce  I91S   tvery    precaution    has    been    taken    to 

»p  it  wiihin  bounds  and  by  restricting  plantings 

Hthm  the  infected  areas  to  an  immune  variety  an 

flort  is  being  made  to  starve  it  out.    But  twelve 

its  have    not    yet    checked    its    virulence    as    is 

in  tlie  experimental  gardens  near  Hazelton 

ducted  by  the  State  Bureau.    While  the  state  is 

iige\eiy  precaution  to  check  the  spread  of  the 

•  »•«  v.ell  as  attempting  to  star\e  it  out.  it  also 

iconduciing  extensive  experiments  under  the  dl- 

iction  of  l>r.  R.  E.  Hart  man  to  determine  other 

»tho<is  nt  .  ontrol  if  there  are  any. 

'  i«ii  attention  to  this  di.sease  here  because  as 

1  «>  It  does  exist  In  scattered  areas  throughout 

'Slate  it  offers  a  constant   menace  to  Pennsyl- 

"^s  potato  industry,   particularly  so  since   the 

vaiieties   grox^Ti    here  are   so   susceptible   to 

Potato  growers  in  this  state  can  ill  afford  to 

•*>  any  let  up  in  the  efficient  campaign  which 

'■  state  now  is  waging  against  it. 

ij:         «         W 

C    r'(-)RSETT,  Master   of    the    Pennsylvania 

^•>tatt   Grange,   in   his    annual    report   to   the 

•'•al  Giange  now  in  session  at   Rochester,  N. 

"Stietl  the   following   .suggestions  as    "helpful 

■  'ending   to   stabilize    and    encourage    agricul- 

■•*       Stop   further    reclamation   projects,   limit 

"•isia!:.  n  and  begin  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 

iJiendi;,.!).    c^uit  gambling  in  food  products,  es- 

•ciilly  (eieal  grains.  Prevent  the  greed  and  graft 

■ 's  practiced  in  marketing  food  products.    Es- 

"•'^h  an   oKlerly   and   less   expensive    system   of 
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he  plowed  100  acres  en  the 
farm.  After  plowing  he  wect 
into  the  fields  with  a  weed 
hog  harrow  set  deep  enough 
to  catch  the  quack  roots.  He 
harrowed  the  fields  in  this 
manner  frequently  and  after 
each  harrowing  raked  up  the 
roots  and  underground  stems 
of  the  weed.  By  June  firs:  he 
had  hauled  off  of  the  farm 
32  loads  of  roots.  During  the  second  week  cf 
June  he  planted  the  entire  area  to  potatoes. 

He  continued  to  cultivate  deep  until  the  po- 
tatoes were  dug  this  fall,  the  weed  hog  was 
then  used  as  long  as  possible.  After  the  po- 
tatoes were  dup  this  fadl,  the  weed  hog  was 
again  put  to  work  and  hanowing  weekly  is 
still  continued. 

Apparently  the  quack-grass  is  bre^jCJng 
down  under  this  severe  punishment,  for  Ccui:- 
ty  Agent  Rahn  informs  us  that  little  of  rfce 
weed  can  be  found.  Incidentally  Mr.  Rahn 
also  says  that  the  potatoes  on  this  farm  aver- 
aged well  on  to  300  bushels  per  acre. 

i|C  ^  SfC 

A  NUMBER  of  farm  families  in  Lancaster 
county  have  asked  the  directors  of  the 
Arcade  Farmers'  Market  House  in  Lancaeier 
to  set  aside  a  section  of  the  building  where 
they  may  each  week  contribute  food  products 
such  as  apples,  potatoes,  etc..  to  be  giver  to 
needy  families  in  that  city  under  the  caie  of 
the  local  welfare  organizations.  In  this  ex- 
pression of  a  kind  and  generous  spirit  these 
farm  folks  are  joining  the  millions  of  otter 
American  people  who  this  year,  spurred  en  by 
reports  of  privation  among  the«less  fortuiiate, 
are  pouring  into  the  welfare  coffers  cf  the 
nation  greater  contributions  than  ever  beice. 


E 


In  the  above  picture  are,  W-ft  to  right:  Mel\in  Brandt, 
Roy  Koon*i  and  Paul  Gates,  all  of  Dauphin  county.  Pa., 
who  will  represent  the  Keystone  State  in  the  National 
4-H  Club  LiveHto<k  Judging  Contest  to  be  held  at  Chi- 
cago, November  28  to  December  6,  inclusive. 


financing  schools  and  roads.  But  then  no  doubt  if 
farmers  were  guaranteed  net  returns  on  their 
labors,  their  interest  in  other  matters  would  fade 
out  of  the  picture. 

*     *     * 

ROBERT  GETZ  of  Carbon  county  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  overcoming  a  bad  dose  of  quack- 
grass  on  a  farm  he  bought  a  year  ago.  His  method 
of  attack  is  tillage  and   more  tillage.    La.<it  spring 


VERY  time  we  pay  our  gasoline  fiil.  it 
hurts  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  gas  ussed  in  our  tractors  and  spiayer 
engines.'  writes  an  orchardi.st  of  Berks  cox.b- 
ty.  Of  course  it  hurts,  for  this  fruit  giower 
pays  the  state  each  year  a  tax  on  gasoJine 
used  solely  for  orchard  purposes  an-.c-rtJEg 
to  $100  to  $1.50. 

This    man    competes    in    the    markets    wuh 
growers   in   adjoining   states  who  are  exenr.pt 
from  the  tax  on  gas  u.«ed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.   Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  matter.    There  are 
.some  30.000  tractor  owners  and  80,000  stationary 
engine  owners  in  the  state  who  likewise  ate  paying 
this  tax  against  their  production  which  adds  just 
that  much  to  farm  production  costs  in  thi.?  state. 
The   tax  on  gasoline   used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  not  a  fair  tax,  but  it  will  not  be  removed 
imless  farmers  put  forth  an  effort   to  have  at   re- 
moved. 


Sixty^Fourth  Session  of  ISational  Grange 


rtet 


in 


B   lind  new  uses  for  puxiucts  that  are  now 

■•'■d.  an!  guarantee  to  the  farmer  a  net  return 

"■«  !aij,,i    the  same  a.s  the  Public  .Service  Com- 

«5io!j  giants  public  utilities,  and  agriculture  will 

■Bit  into  her  own." 

I  'jf"i;;iiiHtoly  in   his  discussion  of   the   features 

his  si.^gcsted    program    to    bring    agriculture 

.  '■'  hfi    n\\n  •    Mr.    Doisctt    touches   only   on    re- 

••ati(,n  iMojects,   innnigration  and   reforestation 


IS  rfp(„t.    He  .says   no   more  about   the   other 
Ufes.    We  are  curious  to  know   how  he  would 


"■■tKl    t: 


guarantee  to  the  farmer  a  net  return 


detlimr  with 


it   which   h:\<  resulted   in 


denid  pronfi-p^*.  which  i-  not  stM'pa-'^'''   "■; 
where  and  u  hich  t.*  heins;  accepted  a-  : 
l\v  ot'-.er  ,-tate:;  dealing  with  the  oro' 


^islab.,1.  •   Since  he  refers  to  the  Public  Service 

■""'i.'sKin    and    to    public    utilities,    we    wonder 

hei    he    favors    governmental    regulation    "f 

^  iing.    Then   too  we   wonder  whether  he  would 

kl^""'^'"*' 'table  as  not  to  favor  guaranteeing  to 

t')  biisine.ss  and   to    the   profession."*   a   fair 

"■''11  ii    on    labor.      Nothing    is    said    in    this 

s'atii   ,,f    taxation,    of    rural    electrification,    of 


ON'L  got  the  impression  that  it  was  being  held 
pretty  well  over  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  of  the  session  that  began 
November  12  and  ended  November  21.  Over  11.000 
members  were  there  to  receive  the  beautiful  Na- 
tional Grange  Seventh  Degree,  which  was  given  in 
the  magnificent  Masonic  Auditorium  in  two-hour 
classes  beginning  9  a.  ni.  Friday  and  ending  near 
midnight.  It  was  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of 
the  order,  the  nearest  approach  being  at  the  Bos- 
ton meeting  a  few  years  ago  with  about  9.000,  the 
nevt  record  being  at  Cleveland  with  over  6.000. 
New  York  State  Grange  officers  initiated  12.300 
members  the  past  year  (533  on  Thursday  evening* 
into  the  Sixth  Degree,  and  about  10.000  of  these 
were  on  hand  Friday  to  take  the  next  step,  .\niong 
the  initiates  weie  two  daughters  of  the  New  York 
master  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Freestone  and 
Francis  Tabtr,  youngest  son  of  National  Master 
and  Mrs.  Taber.  These  young  people  were  in  tme 
>,roup  used  for  exemplification  of  the  work. 

From  S2  8tute>t 

When  National  Giange  Secretary  Harry  Cat  on 
of  Ohio  called  the  roll  32  masters  of  the  42  state 
Gianges  and  their  wives  an.«wered  "Present."  The 
liiggest  one  was  the  master  of  New  Hampshire 
Grange.  John  A.  Hammond.  6  feet,  4  inches  tall 
und  weighing  2.'>0  jKvunJs.  The  smallest  was  D.  B. 
Aiuleison.  master  of  the  newly  organized  South 
Carolina  St.nte  Grange,  who  stands  5  feet.  2  inches, 
and  weighs  only  125  pounds.  Mrs.  Hammond,  wife 
of  the  Granite  State  master,  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  second  week  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
•lecidlng  further  policies  of  the  order,  report  of 
which  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  Special 
services  in  some  of  the  churches  for  Grangers 
were  a  feature  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  delegates 
went  on  a  special  tiain  to  see  Niagara. 

A  preliminary  feature  of  the  New  York  State 
Giange  Sixth  LVgree  work  Thursday  evening  was 


the  illusti ation  of  the  symbolism  of  the  subortJinate 
Grange  degrees  by  lecture  and  pictures  by  D«-an 
Alfred  Vivian  of  Ohio  State  I'niverslty,  ast°)sied 
by  Harry  Caton  and  Prof.  T.  G.  Watson.  bk;o  ."^^tate 
University. 

Need  of  the  Grange 

Louis  J.  Tabei  of  Ohio,  master  of  the  Na:i(r.a] 
Grange  since  1923.  cited  the  merging  tendtny  cf 
manufacturing,  merchandising,  financial  and  traos- 
portation  industries  as  a  greater  need  than  tver 
for  organized  agricultuial  cooperation.  Sajd  he: 
"If  the  Grange  was  needed  in  the  days  of  ov.r  fath- 
ers, it  is  needed  a  hundred  times  more  to<i«y.  ' 

To  meet  changing  conditions  the  Grange  fca.'r  the 
following  program:  Better  rural  orgacjiation 
along  various  lines;  efficient  and  low-cost  produc- 
tion; a  marketing  structure  that  protects  agncul- 
iiire:  adequate  financial  facilities  for  produclion 
and  marketing:  better  tian.-jportation  accomrr.oda- 
tir.n,  and  governmental  equality  in  protection 

Business  America,  said  Mr.  Taber.  exptts.-;ng 
itself  in  recent  resolutions  of  the  U.  S.  Chan.bt:  of 
Commerce,  criticizes  the  Federal  Farm  B<>aH!  and 
condemns  the  government  tor  thus  seeking  to  uo 
loi  agriculture  what  it  has  been  doing  for  every 
industry  holding  numtaeiship  m  the  .-^aid  Chamber. 
Organized  agriculture  of  today  proposes-  to  find  a 
way  by  constructive  effort  for  building  it.«tj:f  up, 
not  by  pulling  some  other  gioups  down.  To  this 
end  the  Giange  supported  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act.  that  ha."  been  in  operation  abr  .:  16 
months. 

Oil  companies  and  various  other  industiie*-".  Mr. 
Taber  stated,  have  gone  into  retailing  their  i-vn 
products.  Therefore  f.ie  time  has  come  fo:  f.j.:i- 
ciilture  more  largely  to  go  and  do  likewise  tt  -t- 
•■ure  cost  plus  prices  for  its  products.  "It  is  a  sad 
commentary,"  .said  Mr.  Taber.  "on  our  wheat  r:.ar- 
keting  system  that  during  agriculture's  greattst 
depre.ssion  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  ere'tttd  a 
^■^ 2. Wwt.tKX)  44-story  building."       iContonpag*  ■??•» 
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John  Imherlay^  Trustee 


"I 


TLL  be  such  a  delight,"  she  said,  "to  count 
money,  heaps  of  it,  piles  of  it,  won't  it. 
Bob?     To   play   with   it  just   as  if   it   was 

leaves  oi    sand;   to  take  it  up  in  double  handfuls. 

like  this,  and  let  it  drop  through  your  fingers,  so! 

0  daddy!  We'll  put  all  our  money  into  Bob's  bank 
now,  won't  we?" 

Poor  Rafe!  It  had  been  many  years  since  he  had 
enough  money  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  it  in 
anybody's  bank.  Ignoring  June's  flippancy,  he 
turned  again   to  Robert. 

"Vou'll  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Imberlay  at  the 
bank.  Robert?" 

"I  presume  so,"  replied  Robert.  "I  understand 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  there." 

"Yes,  he's  always  been  very  devoted  to  his  work. 
That's  why  he  has  made  such  a  success  of  it.  I 
know  something  of  his  methods.  I  had  some  busi- 
ness with  him  at  one  time.  I  used  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  him.  but  have  not  seen  him  in  a 
good  many  years.  He  may  have  forgotten  me." 
The  man  looked  out  over  the  landscape,  purple  in 
the  fading  twilight,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  its 
beauty.    His  mind  was  in  the  past. 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  the  silence  was  brok- 
en. Then  Mrs.  Leighton  spoke.  "Robert  and  I 
have  been  wondering,  "  she  said,  "whether  we 
couldn't  make  an  arrangement  with  you.  Mr.  Or- 
chard, to  look  after  the  farm  for  us  in  his  absence: 
to  take  it  on  shares  or  something  of  that  kind." 

■'O  daddy!  "  exclaimed  June.  Then  she  suddenly 
checked  herself. 

Rafe  Orchard  had  already  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  stood  bowing  courteously  to  Mrs.  Leighton. 
"The  very  thing  I  could  have  wished  for,"  he  said. 
"Not  halt  an  hour  ago  I  spoke  to  Jima  about  my 
desire  to  o'jtain  constant  employment  at  which  I 
toiild  earn  a  steady  incomo.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
need.    I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  proposition,  and 

1  shall  be  d'.'lighted  to  accept  it." 

He  was  sincere  in  his  declaration.  And  ho  would 
have  accepted  the  offer  just  as  readily  and  with  as 
little  question  as  to  terms  if  it  had  been  made  to 
him  by  a  .'^hiewd.  self-seeking  man  instead  of  a 
conscientious  and  generous  woman.  It  was  his 
way.  It  had  always  been  his  way.  He  had  often 
suffered  from  the  meanness  and  trickery  of  others. 
But  utterly  unselfish  and  high-minde<l  himself,  he 
was  unable  to  discover,  or  even  suspect,  duplicity 
or  deceit  in  other  men  until  the  direct  proof  of  it 
was  forced  upon  him. 

But  Robert,  being  more  practical,  and  with  the 
Importance  of  his  proposed  new  business  relations 
weighing  heavily  upon  him,  went  at  once  into 
matters  of  detail  concerning  the  partnership 
agreement  between  his  mother  and  Rafe,  and  made 
written  notes  of  them  as  they  were  discussed  and 
settled. 

During  all  this  time  June  was  silent.  But  when 
the  matter  of  the  lease  was  definitely  agreed  upon 
she  exclaimed: 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  lovely!  It's  just  what 
daddy's  been  longing  for  ever  since  oh.  ever  since 
seven  o'clock  this  evening.  Isn't  it.  daddy?  And 
we'll  gel  on  famously.  I'll  help.  0\\.  we'll  make  a 
success  of  it.  won't  we,  daddy?  ' 

"I  hope  so,  June." 

"And  It's  so  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Leighton.  and 
you.  too.  Bob,  to  think  of  it  and  to  to  give  daddy 
the  chance,  and  to     to     isn't  it.  daddy?' 

A.VD  the  next  instant  her  arms  were  round  her 
father's  neck  and  her  tears  were  falling  on 
his  face. 

"There,  June.  '  he  said,  soothingly,  "there,  never 
mind!  Of  course  we'll  make  a  success  of  it.  And 
1  appreci  Ue  Mrs.  Leighton's  and  Robert's  con- 
fidence in  me  vety  much  indeed.  " 

June  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "It's  all 
very  delignlfiil.  anyway.  "  she  .said.  "How  .-hall  we 
celebrate  it  ?  " 

The  question  had  hardly  left  her  lips  when  her 
attention  and  that  of  the  others  was  attracted  by 
confused  noises  from  somewhere  down  the  road 
In  the  next  moment  they  saw  two  hor.ses  come 
galloping,  diagRing  at  their  heels  a  double  surrey, 
which  was  swaying  violently  from  side  to  side 
The  driver  of  the  frightened  teani  was  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  check  its  speed,  while  the 
other  occupants  of  the  carriage,  a  young  wonum 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen,  clung  desperately  to  their 
.seats. 

itafe  Orchard,  still  vigorous  in  spite  of  his  al- 
most sixty  years,  leaped  frt)m  the  porch,  ran  out 
uUo  the  road,  spized  the  bridle  of  the  nearest 
horse,  clung  to  the  bits,  and  jerked  and  dragged 
on  them,  until  the  team,  already  partially  exhaust- 
ed by  its  long  run  up  the  hill,  was  .stopped  just 
beyond  the  cottage,  and  stood,  panting  and  trem- 
bling, while  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  were 
helped  out.  unharmed  save  by  fright. 

A    totigue-brace   had   snapped   iu   two  while   ths 
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SYNOPSIS 

There  is  a  deep  mystery  about  tlie  trust  under  which 
John  Imberlay.  president  of  the  Citizens'  Banl(  of  Brier- 
ly.  is  acting  as  trustee.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust  and  the  beneflciaries  are  matters  of  which  Mr. 
Imberlay  atone  appears  to  have  any  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Leighton.  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son,  Robert, 
have  just  left  Mr.  Imberlay's  office  after  an  unsuccessful 
plea  to  have  an  extension  of  time  on  the  long  over-due 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Imberlay  has  flatly  refused 
their  request  but  later  seems  interested  in  Robert  and 
al.so  in  Rafe  Ori'hard's  neighboring  farm  and  makes  in- 
quiries concerning  both  farms.  Robert  and  his  mother 
have  tried  without  success  to  borrow  money  to  save  their 
home.  A  few  days  later  they  receive  a  letter  from  John 
Imberlay  offering  Robert  a  position  in  the  bank  and 
granting  an  extension   of   time  on   the   mortgage. 


party  was  descending  the  hill  near  the  Leighton 
place,  and  the  startled  horses  had  broken  into  a 
run.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  driver  had  skill- 
fully turned  them  up  the  cross-road  toward  the 
Orchard  cottage.  Although  under  the  violent 
plunging  of  the  c&rriage  the  other  brace  had  also 
broken,  the  long  ascent  had  so  moderated  the  speed 
of  the  frightened  animals  that  when  Rafe  Orchard 
leaped  and  grasped  the  bridle,  he  foimd  it  no  great 
task  to  check  and  stop  them. 

The  horses  were  released  and  tied  to  the  hitch- 
ing-post  near  the  gate,  while  Mrs.  Leighton  and 
June  helped  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  to  the 
poich  of  the  Orchard  cottage. 

An  examination  of  the  wagon  showed  that  the 
only  real  damage  it  had  suffered  was  the  breaking 
of  the  brajes:  and  the  coachman,  having  removed 
the  broken  irons,  started  with  them  to  the  black- 
smith's shop  at  the  village  to  have  them  duplicat- 
ed. 

By  tiio  time  Rafe  and  Robert  returned  to  the 
l>orch  the  young  ladies  had  partially  recovered 
from  their  fright,  and  were  ready  to  make  the  best 
of  theii-  adventure.  They  had  already  introduced 
themselves  as  Margaret  Imberlay  and  her  cousin. 
Elizabeth  Brandon,  from  New  York.  June  had 
urged  them  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  was  in  the 
kitchen  preparing  it  for  them.  She  had  spread  the 
table  and  placed  the  tea  and  crackers  on  it.  When 
her  guests  entered  the  well-lighted  room  they  look- 
ed about  tnem  with  surprise,  for,  with  all  the  evi- 
dences of  poverty,  and  with  the  cheap  and  neces- 
sary furnishings  and  appliances  for  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room and  living-room,  there  were  also  books 
and  pictures  and  bric-a-brac  that  might  have 
adorned  the  library  of  a  cultivated  gentleman. 

Miss  Brandon's  glance  soon  fell  upon  a  little  can- 
vas standing  on  an  easel  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
It  was  one  of  DeHoeven's  landscapes.  Rafe  and 
his  daughter  called  it  "The  girl  in  red  under  the 
apple-tree  "  and  they  had  always  admired  it  great- 
iy- 

Mi.ss  Brandon  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it  as  she 
.dipped  her  tea  Finally  she  inquired  of  Jtme  whose 
woik  it  was.  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  by  De- 
Hoeven.  she  wondered  still   more. 

"May  (  inquire."  she  said,  "where  you  were  able 
to  get  .>o  beautiful  a  specimen  of  DeHoeven's 
work  ?" 

"Oh.  ddJ.ly  has  had  that  ever  sincp  I  can  remem- 
ber. "  replied  June.    "I  don't  know  whore  he  got  it  " 

((|  SEK.    It  is  evidently  one  of  the  artist's  earlier 

1  compositions,  but  a  very  good  example  of  his 
art." 

"Daddy  and  I  both  like  the  picture.  We  took  it 
to  Brierly  once  and  tried  to  sell  it.  that  was 
when  things  were  going  pretty  hard  with  us.  but 
somehoA-  or  other  nobody  seemed  to  want  to  buy. 
It  looked  to  me  as  if  they  thought  it  wasn't  gen- 
uine, or  as  if  wed  stolen  it.  or  something.  Any- 
v.-.iy.  wo  didn't  sell  it.  and  I'm  glad  we  didn't.  I 
like  to  see  it  standing  over  there  in  the  corner." 

"What  price  did  your  father  ask  for  it  at  that 
tiiue?" 

•P'orty  dollars.  I  think.  He  paid  that  for  it 
I  told  him  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  worth  at  lean 
fifty  now.' 

"Is  he  still  willing  to  sell  it?" 

"I  don't  know.    1 1!  a.-<k  him.  if  you  like." 

'Never  mi'id  now.  Id  like  to  see  it  in  the  day- 
time." 

While  Miss  Brandon  knew  that  the  picture  at 
fifty  duilar.s  would  be  a  great  bargain,  she  wis 
no  moie  ready  to  take  it  than  were  the  people 
whom  June  had  mentioned.  She  was  no  bett?r 
satisfied  thun  th-y  that  the  painting  was  an  orig- 
inal, or  that  the  owner  had  come  by  it  honestly. 
It  was  a  strange  state  of  things,  anyway.  Here 
was  this  laborer,  pinched  by  poverty,  as  his  sur- 
roundingj   indicated,  yet   with  valuable  books  unJ 


pictures  about  him.    The  more  Miss  Brandon  I 
ed  about   the  room  the  greater  became  her  ciii 
osity. 

She  was  still  wondering  when  the  coachraani 
rived  and  announced  his  readiness  to  proceed] 
the  journey. 

"I've  had  such  a  delightful  evening!"  said 
garet,  as  she  stood  at  the  carriage  steps,  hold 
June's  hand.    "May  I  come  again  to  see  you? 
will  you  go  with  me  some  day  for  a  drive?" 

"You  are  very  welcome  to  come  again, "  repd 
June,    "but   I   cannot   promise   for   the  drive, 
daddy's  assistant,  you  know;  and  we've  just  rei 
ed  a  farm  on  shares,  and  we  shall  be  very  busi 

"I  shall  come,  anyway,"  replied  Margaret.  »1 
a  laugh.    Then  she  turned  to  Rafe  Orchard, 
so  grateful    to  you, "   she   said,   "for  stopping 
horses!  I  almost  feel  that  you  have  saved  ouriivj 
I  shall  tell  papa  so." 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  been  of 
service  to  you,"  replied  Rafe,  courteously.  "1 1 
your  father  a  long  time  ago." 

ON    the    day    that    Robert    went   to   Brierly  | 
begin   his   career  at   the   bank   Rafe  Orch 
took  up  his  work  on  the  Leighton  farm. 

When  he  came  home  to  supper  that  night  | 
spoke  enthusiastically  to  June  about  the  pleasi 
he  found  in  his  task,  and  about  the  brightness! 
his  prospects. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  regret.  "  said  he. '« 
that  is  that  1  haven't  money  enough  to  put  iJ 
stock,  seed,  improvements  and  repairs,  so  asl 
make  the  farm  yield  its  best  income  the  first  y/ 
As  Mrs.  Leighton  has  no  more  ready  money  til 
I  have,  I  guess  v,e  shall  have  to  wait  another yj 
for   the   betterments." 

"How  much   money  would  it  take,  daddy  ■: 
"Oh,  lifty  dollars  would  give  us  quite  a  ?tai 
"Can't  you  sell  something  and  raise  the  monei 

•Wny,  theie's  nothing  to  sell,  June,  unlesa 
might  be  some  of  these  pictures.  And  theresj 
ally  nothing  here  worth  selling  except  that 
Hoeven.  I  tried  to  get  forty  dollars  for  that  od 
you  know,  and  no  one  would  have  it.  I  woul(j 
like  to  let  it  go,  anyway. " 

"1  know,  daddy,  but  in  an  emergency  like 
art  must  give  way  to  necessity.  You  can  buy  1 
of  pictures  after  you're  rich,  but  it  isn't  liM 
you'll  ever  have  another  chance  to  farm  it  I 
shares.  Let  me  take  the  picture  to  Brierly  and  [ 
it  for  you.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  John  Imberlay.  He's : 
and  I'll  otter  it  to  him  for  thirty-seven  dollars  ( 
a  half.    There's  a  bargain  for  you!" 

"Oh.   no.   June,   no!    I  couldn't  think  of  lav| 
you    hawk    my    alleged    art    treasures    about 
streets,   much   less   offer   them   to  John  Imberl 
And   really  I  shall  get  along  very  well  with 
farm  without  the  money.  " 

On  the  next  afternoon  Margaret  Imberlay  c^ 
again  to  Broad  Valley,  accompanied,  as  beforeJ 
her  cousin.  Miss  Brandon.  Margaret  can.f  bee/ 
she  had  taken  a  sincere  liking  to  this  bright  i 
impulsive  girl  and  her  strange  and  poetic  fat! 
and  wiyhed  to  see  more  of  them.  But  Miss  Bil 
don  came  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  buying  | 
Iloeven's  picture  of  the  giti  in  red  unJer 
apple-tree. 

"Do  you  really  want  forty  doll.irs  for  it. 
Orchard?"  she  inquired.  June  held  liei  'on 
while  her  father  answered. 

44^T^1Y,   I   presunv!     do  you   really  think 'J 
W    worth   that  money,   Mi.sa   Brandon  ? " 

"I   think, "  she  said,   "that  it  is  worth  one 
dred   dollars.     It  wouid  sell    for   that   price  «l^ 
people  know  the  value  of  pictures." 

June  said  afterward  that  she  never  in  her] 
came  so  near  fainting  away  as  she  did  at 
moment.  Rafe  protested  vehemently  against] 
cepting  what  he  considered  was  an  exorbi^ 
price  for  the  picture;  but  Miss  Brandon  finally 
vailed  on  him  to  take  the  hundred  dollars,  and] 
carried  away  'he   DeHoeven   in  triumph. 

Rafe  Orchard  was  jubilant.    It  w;is  the  liis' 
in  years  that  tie  had  had  a  hundred  dollars  in| 
jiossession. 

There   was   one   thing    that    he   i:i.-*isted  on. 
that  was  that  June  should  have  half  of  the  anit^ 
to  spend  for  herself.    But  June  would  accept 
thirty  dollars. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  during  the  next  few 
her  fertile  bruin  was  kept  bu.sy  making  pla"*! 
the  p'jicha.se  of  her  outfit  and  conjuring'  up  ^''T 
of  simplf  loveliness  in  the  way  of  siiniinei  att 

When  s!ie  Hn-illy  went  to  Brierly  M'-*  ^^^ 
accompanied  her.  They  had  a  delightfti'  oaj 
the  city  shops,  they  had  a  brief  visit  with  R'J 
at  the  bank,  and  they  were  fortunate  t^"^"^] 
nui  across  Margaret  Imberlay.  and  enjoy  '^ 
time  het   sweet   companionship. 

1  To  b«  continued. ) 
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Farm  Home  . 


Gobble!  Gobble! 

By   GERTRUDE    S.   STEWART 

Ir  wd.s  November   first   and   a   bleak    wind  was 
ibilling    the    air    when    turkey    enthusiasts    of 
N'eu    Jersey  and  some  of  their  neighbors  gath- 
n(,l  ;ii   the   beautiful   Greenwood   Farms   in  Bur- 
I  licgti.n  ( oiinty    to   study   deeper   into    the    raising 
Kd  marketing   of    these    royal    birds.     William   J. 
Uppincott   and   his   son.    Samuel,   were    the    hosts 
I  uid  proudly  they  told  us  of  their  adventures  this 
tessoti  in  hatching  and  raising  a  seventeen  hun- 
I  ced  flock. 

iVith  turkeys  to  the  left  of  us  and  turkeys  at 

1  (ii:r  nghl.  we  were  taught  some  of  the  factors  of 

siicce.ssful  turkey  raising  by  Mrs.  Helen  Baker,  of 

Cbestertown,   Md.     and  the   large   birds  all   round 

I  \s  gobbled  gayly  and  noisily  in  applaud. 

I  feel  sure  our  women  readers  will   be  anxious 

I  ta  hear  .•iome  of  the  things  this  national  authority 

I  tc  turkey  growing  considers  necessary  to  the  rais- 

iif  a  good  flock.    She  has  been  in  the  business 

for  tight   years,  and  is  connected  with  the  Mary- 

I  Und  Department   of   Agriculture.     She   has   taken 

jiio  con.-ideration  the  natural  habits  of  wild  tur- 

kf\>.  >hc   has   sat    quietly   in   the   brooder   houses 

ftiJving  light  situations  and  draft  in  their  effect 

or.  the  young  poults.    She  speaks  with  authority. 

ludwe  are  glad  to  listen. 

A'entilation   Is  Important 

Heie,  briefly,  we  give  you  the  main  jwints  in  her 

k'lan.-.  iiatching: — Mrs.  Baker  recommends  that 
ti«natuial  moisture  of  the  eggs  selected  for  incu- 
hiion  be  preserved.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  but 
M  diy  place.  A  cellar  with  no  furnace  is  ideal. 
Set  thtni  on  shavings  in  a  box  and  cover  with  a 

I  Winket  .-^o  that  air  cannot  strike  them  directly  and 
itforb  the   moisture  in   the   shell.    Turn   them   at 

1  itisl  every  two  days.    Every  day  may  be  better. 
Grade  the  eggs  as  to  size  and  hatch   the  three 

1 8z«.>^  bi)t  do  it  separately  and  under  circum- 
«»tce.s  that  fit  the  egg  size.  All  normal-sized 
*t(.>  are  hatched  pretty  generally,  and  the  extra 
W-'^e  and  rather  small  ones  are  neglected.  This  is 
nsteful.  according  to  Mrs.  Baker,  and  should  be 
Kopped.  Her  experiments  prove  that  large  eggs 
produce    large,    strong    birds    for    which    there    is 

I PM  demand.  The  small  eggs  produce  splendid 
'i!:'>    not    so    large-  of    course,   but    too   good    to 

[•fgleti  Small  turkeys  are  always  needed,  too,  by 
ti^  maiKets.     Her   experience    is   that   size   is   not 

j 'Kpon.'^ible  for  cripples     but  moisture  is.  together 

I  «;Ui  poor  incubation. 
Brooding:     Mrs.     Baker     has     decided     that     a 

l^-are  l)ri>oder  house  with  lights  on  four  sides  is 
w    She  prefers  that  windows  be  high,  thus  pre- 

hating  scary  shadows  which  lead  to  fearful 
cwdinj;  among  young  birds.  Ventilation  is  most 
iaportant.  yet  drafts  mu.st  be  avoided.  She  advises 
Jlaiing  of  roof  paper  to  protect  against  drafts. 
wuble  wooden  floors  with  an  inner  lining  of  this 
"•Kf  pai>ei   are  .suggested. 

RocMits  Are  Roof  Covered 

^^  'h»   age  of  one  week,  the  flock  is  invited  to 

I*!  about   on   low   roosts   made   of  simple  lathing. 

•W  eagerly  they  accept.    When   three  weeks  old. 

''"'K^'f    roost    is   given   them   and   they   seem    to 

^"'*  fxactly  what  it's  for,  and  use  It  "for  sleep- 

"^  thu>  avoiding  corner  crowding  at  night. 

Outdoci   roosts  are  not  included  In  Mrs.  Baker's 

W11.S  of  protecting    her    birds.     She   sayr    we    all 

l«o«-  that  their  lungs  are  on  their  backs,  so  why 

iJJl^KuaKi  their  feet   (made  for  all  sorts  of  weath- 

L  ""''  '  xpose  their  backs  to  the  rain  and  sleet. 

I   ■  ^'^^   "1  roosts  roof-covered     regardlc-s  of  the 

>■  "t  th.    turkeys. 

fn.ii,,^       Mrs.    Baker    felt    that    every    turkey 

1^    t'  \'as  quite  familiar  with  her  feeding  ideal.*. 

■  j;av.    little   time   to  that   subject.    She  u.ses  a 

J,'';'    I'll   of  meat   scrap   and    semi-solid   butter- 

^'   ii  !.  r  ration,  realizing  that  protein  is  by  tiir- 

^  naiuic   most    important.     If  any   of  you   wish 

Kf'wing   mash   formula,   write  "me   foi    it   and 

^m  i,  gladly.    She  vigorously  advocates  whole 

and    starts    slipping    in    a    few    whole    corn 

Is  at  a  very  early  age.    She  has  the  feed  be- 

}w  birds   always.    Wet    mash   i.«   one   of   her 

'«les. 

-  O 

1   '^P  i.jTee  pots  and  percolators  cKan  and  well 
^'  iitc  left  .vtanding  in  them  will  stain  the 
'■'  '"  i  hint  the  flavor  of  new  cofTcf 


All    ready    for   Thank<«gi\1ng   dinner. 


At  Thanksgiving 

IN  this  season  of  scarcity,  such  as  we  in  this 
neighborhood  have  never  experienced  before, 
many  are  the  ways  we  women  are  stretching 
the  family  purse,  and  "doing  over "  from  blankets 
to  garments.  I  say.  blankets,  for  they  are  my 
main  problem  this  year. 

Instead  of  the  two  new  pairs  we  needed,  we  got 
one.  and  made  the  other  of  the  better  parts  of  two 
old  pairs.  A  few  seams,  to  be  sure,  but  they  wont 
break  any  bones  and  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
I  like  to  get  something  out  of  nothing.  We  al- 
ways split  the  pairs  of  blankets  down  the  center 
and  sewing  the  outside  edges  together,  prolong 
their  usefulness  by  half  and  I  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  cut  them  apart  and  sew  the  ends  together,  when 
the  boys  kicked  them  thin  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
It's  an  art  to  make  up  beds  for  lively  lads.  I  have 
.several  extra  length  woolen  comforts,  that  go  on 
the  outside  of  their  covers  and  tuck  securely  under 
the  foot  of  the  mattress,  but  at  that,  I  often  find 
the  whole  outfit  behind  the  bed. 

Our  unprecedented  drouth  has  made  us  sober 
and  thoughtful  and  caused  us  to  realize  how  de- 
pendent we  are  on  the  Creator  for  sun  and  rain. 
Time  after  time  did  we  in  this  section  plant  and 
.HOW.  in  the  hope  we  would  get  something  raised. 
Farm  families  have  bought  their  vegetables  from 
the  town  counters,  as  did  the  town  women.  Early 
in  August  we  began  to  buy  the  winter's  supply  of 
feed,  and  trucks  passed  day  and  night,  hauling. 

Not   Suffirient  I'nto  OurM>lve« 

Fruits  have  been  trucked  in  from  as  far  as 
Michigan  and  we  have  bought  canned  goods  by 
the  case,  beans  by  the  bushel  and  cabbage  in  100- 
|iound  lots.  We  did  not  get  the  seed  back  fronr 
the  large  planting  of  potatoes.  Some  late  plant- 
ings of  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes  did  well  and  the 
fortunate  owneis  got  the  price  they  asked  without 
any  quibbling. 

The  county  is  organized  for  relief,  but  as  in  all 
things,  some  of  the  most  deserving  may  not  reap 
Hny  benefit,  though  it  is  aimed  to  help  all  needs. 
On  our  creek  we  fare  very  well.  We  have  in  our 
cellars  and  barns  the  food  and  feed  to  get  us 
through,  even  if  we  did  have  to  buy  it.  We  have 
not  had  to  sacrifice  the  stock.  That  Is  the  worst 
feature  of  the  drouth  for  our  country,  viz..  the 
selling  out  of  the  state  young  stuff  that  a 
farmer  needs  in  order  to  keep  moving  along.  The 
next  two  years  will  be  very  hard  sledding  for  the 
small  farmer,  as  he  has  nothing  growing  into 
money. 

As  the  Thanksgiving  .«eason  nears.  we  feel  more 
than  usual  the  dependency  on  a  Higher  Power.  For 
the  facts  of  life,  health,  right  vise  of  our  minds,  a 
Christian  community,  schooling  facilities  and  a 
united  friendship  among  our  neighbors,  we  give 
thanks  and  humbly  a.«k  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
West  Virginia.  Nellie  R.  Nessclroade. 
O-      — 

Somethinu  Different 

COTTAGE  chee.se  loaf  makes  an  excellent  main 
"iish.  Mix  together  one  cup  cooked  kidney 
bvans,  one  cup  cottage  cheese,  one-half  cup  ground 
I'faniits.  one  cu|)  of  bread  ciumbs.  one  cup  of  boil- 
eii  lite,  one  tablespoon  thoppeti  onion,  one  table- 
sption  of  savuiy  fat  or  drippings,  one  cup  tomato 
.--aiire  and  salt  and  pepper.  Fntm  lhe^-e  into  a  loll, 
t)ni.sh  it  over  with  mtited  fat.  and  bake  it  in  a 
.'-low  oven  for  thirty-five  minutes.  Ser%e  with  a 
medium  thick  white  sauce  to  which  has  been  atideil 
;  >'.  u  tabli'spoons  <<{  r  ln<  ed  fweet    red   j'ffpn 


Cooking  the  Turkey 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  the  traditional  con- 
nection between  Thanksgiving  and  a  tur- 
key dinner  in  this  country.  In  most  Amer- 
ican homes  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  family 
meat  will  center  around  the  royal  bird.  In  a  very 
small  household,  a  turkey  may  seem  im.practical, 
as  it  is  usually  necessary  to  buy  one  weighing  at 
least  seven  or  eight  pounds:  a  large  chicken  or  a 
roast  meat  would  answer  the  needs  of  a  home 
where  only  two  to  four  persons  will  share  the  din- 
ner. But  turkey  is  a  good  choice  for  the  family  of 
six  or  more,  or  the  household  that  will  be  increas- 
ed be  visiting  relatives  or  invited  guests. 

Different  stuffings  are  u.sed  for  the  turkey.  One 
of  the  mobt  popular  is  made  simply  with  dry  bread 
crumbs  seasoned  with  butter  or  turkey  fa:,  salt, 
pepper  and  the  usual  herb  fiavors^ thyme  and 
sage.  Another  good  stuffing  is  made  with  chopped 
cc'oked  chtstnuts,  bread  crumbs  and  sea.somcgs. 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  describes  a  chest- 
nut stuffing  in  the  following  recipe  for  roa?t  t-ur- 
key. 

For  ten  to  twelve-pound  young  turkey  One 
poimd  large  chestnuts,  one-half  cup  butter,  or  one- 
fourth  cup  butter  and  one-fourth  cup  turkey  fat. 
one-half  cup  minced  onion,  one-fourth  cup  chopped 
)'arsley,  two  cups  chopped  cele?y  and  topf.  six 
cups  fine,  dry  bread  cnirabs.  two  teaspoons  salt, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon  savory 
seasoning. 

Just  How  'TIS  Done 

Draw  and  singe  the  turkey,  remove  the  oil  sac 
and  pinfeathers.  cleanse  thoroughly,  and  wipe  dry. 
Cook  the  chestnuts  in  boiling  water  to  cover  for 
20  minutes,  remove  the  shell  and  brown  skin  while 
hot.  and  chop  into  medium-sized  pieces.  Melt  the 
butter  in  a  skillet,  cook  the  onion,  parsley  and  cel- 
ery for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  stir  frequently. 
Combine  the  bread  crumbs,  chestnuts,  salt,  pep- 
per and  savory  seasoning,  add  to  the  celer>-  mix- 
ture, ard  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  hot. 
"Sprinkle  the  inside  of  the  turkey  with  salt  and 
fill  with  the  hot  stuffing,  but  do  not  pack  Fold 
the  wings  back  on  the  neck.  Tuck  the  lege  into  a 
band  of  skin  and  flesh  below  the  tail,  or  tie  ibem 
down.  Sew  the  tut  surfaces  so  that  the  stuff- 
ing will  not  fall  out  or  become  moist  when  batted. 
After  the  turkey  is  stuffed  and  trussed,  rub  the 
-surface  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and 
fJour,  lay  a  piece  of  fat  over  the  breastbone,  and 
put  on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan. 

Place  in  a  hot  oven  (about  450  degrees  F.  >  to 
sear  for  30  minutes.  Reduce  the  oven  heat  to  mod- 
erate (350  degrees*  and  continue  to  roast  for  aooui 
two  and  one-half  hours  longer.  Baste  occasionally 
with  the  drippings  and  turn  the  turkey  firs:  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  so  that  it  browns 
well  all  over.  Test  for  "doneness"  by  piercing  one 
of  the  thighs  as  it  lies  near  the  breast,  and  ;f  the 
juice  tioes  not  show  a  red  tinge  the  turkey  i«-  done. 
Another  test  is  to  lift  the  wings  and  see  whetljtr 
It  will  be  ea.sy  to  disjoint  in  carving.  Servt  on  its 
back  on  a  large,  hot  platter,  garnish  with  parsiey 
or  celery  tops  and  make  sauce  from  the  g:b)et9 
and  drippings. 


-O 


The  Autumn  Berry 

THE  cianberry  is  one  of  the  most  whcle.'(  rr.e 
fruits  to  balance  cold  weather  diet  and  there 
aie  now  many  ways  of  serving  it  which  transfer m 
the  humble  berry  almost  beyond  recognition.  Here 
is  a  cranberry  relish  which  will  prove  a  dehci<us 
friend  in  need.  It  makes  a  delightful  variation 
from  the  usual  ctanl^t-rri-  jelly  to  serve  with  cud 
nirkey.  chicken  or  duck,  cr  it  may  be  fier\fr.  *«  .- 
supper  as  a  cake  filling. 

Cranl>frry   Relish 

One-half  cup  quick  m  king  tapioca.  onc-Jci.r:h 
leaspoontiil  salt,  one-fourth  cup  seedless  raisins, 
one  quart  cranberiy  uiice  and  pulp.  strnine«i  and 
heated,  one  cup  sugar,  frur  tablespo«.ns  -xalnr.: 
ir.eats  chopped  f?ne  four  oranges,  peele»!  sliced 
and  quartereti. 

Add  tapioca,  .salt  ar.ii  raisins  to  cranberry  lUj  .id 
and  took  in  double  boUer  1.")  minutes,  c":  .intil 
tapioca  is  clear,  stirring  frequently,  .^dd  :-..gar. 
Combine  nuts  and  oranges  and  add  to  tapioca  mix- 
•■..le.  Chill  ;in<l  setAe  ,--.-  --Aeet  ie)i«h  «•(;>•  f.w] 
■  1    mea* 
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Paupers'  Holidays 


IT  was  early  in  January  that  a  glib-tongued  in- 
dividual called  at  the  trim  farmstead  of  the 
Widow  Blansfield,  as  the  owner  of  the  place 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood,  with  gilt  edge 
securities  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  share.  The  stock,  according  to  the  agent, 
was  paying  eight  per  cent  in  dividends,  and  the 
oil  company  was  bound  to  make  each  stock  holder 
fabulously  wealthy.  He  had  looked  up  the  Widow 
Blansfield.  and  had  discovered  that  in  addition  to 
the  trim  farm  she  had  much  fine  livestock,  that 
she  was  able  to  send  her  son  and  daughter  to 
college,  that  she  was  regarded  in  the  community 
as  a  shrewd  as  well  as  a  wealthy  woman,  held  up 
as  knowing  much  about  farming  and  one  who 
managed  in  a  way  that  few  of  the  neighbors  could 
boast  though  she  had  been  a  widow  of  fifteen  years 
standing. 

The  slick  agent  sized  her  up  as  a  comely,  cap- 
able person  of  about  forty-five,  proud  of  her  at- 
tainments   and    with    a    wholesome    contempt    for 
those  who  were  "slack."  but  he   remembered  that 
it   takes  the  so-called  shrewd  persons   to   fall  for 
his  kind  of  wares,  so  he  praised  her  country  dinner 
lavishly,  talked  of  his  mother  who  had  weathered 
hard  limes  and  brought  up  a  family,  agreed  with 
what   she   said   about   the   best  farm 
relief  being  the  kind  farmeis  provided 
for  themselves,  and  then  sold  her  two 
hundred  shares  of  stock,  promising  tu 
keep   the  transaction  a  profound  se- 
cret. 

By  the  middle  of  February  the 
Widow  Blansfield  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors realized  that  she  had  been  duped, 
and  she  was  down  in  bed  with  the 
doctor  coming  daily  and  her  anxious 
son  and  daughter  home  from  college 
trying  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
farm.  She  refused  to  see  any  one  but 
her  children  and  her  dftctor.  not  even 
allowing  the  minister  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  her.  John  Makemson.  who  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him  whenever  h.» 
could  get  a  chance,  hovered  about  the 
home  letting  his  own  farm  get  worse 
looking.  :is  he  anxiously  tried  to  se<i 
her  and  piopose  that  he  would  help 
her  out  of  her  financial  difficulties. 

"Bob.  Dorothy,  there  really  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  your  mother  ex- 
cept the  loss  of  that  money."  said  thv? 
doctor  to  the  two  Blansfield  children 
'You  mu.u  rou.se  her  out  of  the  apathy 
and  disappointment  into  which  she 
has  fallen." 

"And  how?"  said  the  two  worried 
young  folks. 

"That's  what  I  don't  know."  sai.l 
the  old  doctor  rubbing  his  chin  re- 
flectively. "Tell  her  you  are  going  to 
run  away  with  Bill  Garland  and  mar- 
ry  him.    Dot,"   he   suggested   on   a   venture 

Dorothy's  eyes  brightened.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  Mrs.  Blansfield  did  not  approve  of 
Bill.  "Do  you  think  that  would  help?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

'It  might,"  said  Dr.  Holman  backing  down  a 
little.  "And  you.  Bob,  try  to  get  her  out  of  bed 
on  the  plea  that  the  farming  is  going  wrong.  " 

"I've  done  that,  "  said  Bob  despondently.  "I  told 
her  that  the  colt  kicked  our  best  cow  and  three  of 
the  sheep  were  stolen,  but  she  hardly  listened  to 
me.    I  tell  you.  Doctor.  Mother's  in  a  bad  way." 

THINGS  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Mrs.  Blans- 
field had  been  the  kind  to  take  all  the  man- 
agement into  her  own  hands,  the  poor  yo\mg  peo- 
ple knew  liltlc  about  managing.  Taxes  came  due 
and  nearly  worried  Bob  to  death,  while  the  interest 
on  the  first  del)t  the  farm  had  ever  known  in  their 
occupancy  loomed  like  a  cyclone  in  the  near  dis- 
tance. And  still  Mrs.  Blansfield  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall  and  refused  to  come  out  of  her  loom. 

By  hook  and  by  crook  the  nightmare  of  piesent 
debt  vv.is  met  and  at  the  approach  of  Thank.sgiv- 
ing  the  young  people  be^an  to  plan  timidly  for  a 
celebration  in  the  good  old  time  way  that  might 
rouse  their  mother.  B»it  when  the  smell  of  minc- 
nu  nt  ponclraled  her  bedroom  she  roused  hersi-lf 
siilfiiicnUy  to  say  that  she  had  no  interest  in  the 
u;>proaching  holiday. 

"We  are  paupers."  she  said  sadly,  "and  we'll 
have  a  paupers'  holiday.  Plain  pork  and  potatoes 
are  good  enough  for  poor  folks.    It   won't  be  long 


By  Hilda  Richmond 


until  we'll  be  on  charity.  I  must  have  lost  my 
senses  to  listen  to  that  agent,  but  it's  done  and 
cant  be  undone.  And  now  I  don't  want  to  h«ar  a 
word  about  a  celebration  of  any  kind.  What's 
that?  You've  invited  Bill  Garland  and  Eleanor 
Green  and  John  Makemson  to  dinner!  Well,  if 
you  have,  pork  and  potatoes  are  good  enough  for 
them.  John  Makemson's  place  looks  like  distress 
and  the  Greens  never  were  noted — ,  but  there, 
what  am  I  talking  about?  We  are  all  paupers  to- 
gether, and  I  have  no  need  to  criticize  my  neigh- 
bors." 

44|^)T.  you'll  kill  yourself  with  work  and  wor- 

mJ  ry. "  said  Bill  Garland  anxiously.  "Let's  rvm 
away  and  get  married.  " 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  run  away  now."  said  Dot, 
"but  I  can't  leave  home  until  my  mother  sees 
things  in  a  different  light." 

"That  will  be  never."  said  Bill  bitterly.  "You 
know  old  folks  arc  always  easy  marks  for  sharp- 
ers, and  you'll  miss  your  education  and  everything 
worth  while  taking  care  of  a  woman  who  isn't  sick 
at  all."  To  Bill  forty-five  years  was  old  age  and 
he  was  sure  Mrs.  Blansfield  was  in  her  dotage. 

"Ill  bet  if  you'd  come  up  missing  some  morning 


fVe  Thank  Thee 


Bv  c.  P.  Mcdonald 


ing  to  the  prearranged  plan,  but  Mrs.  Blansfield) 
remained  on  the  ground  with  her  face  covered.  [ 
Bill  valiantly  dashed  into  the  house  to  open  ttael 
drafts  and  cover  the  open  holes  on  the  range,  com- 
ing back  with  the  cheering  news  that  Mrs.  Blans-I 
field  could  now  rise  and  enter  her  home  becauMl 
the  danger  was  over.  But  the  anxious  watchersi 
from  the  barn  saw  the  football  star  pick  up  the! 
inert  figure  and  carry  her  back  into  her  darkenedl 
bedroom.  Three  minutes  later  as  he  wiped  beadsl 
of  perspiration  from  his  red  face  he  owned  thatf 
the  case  was  hopeless. 

Youth  cannot  remain  hopeless  forever  and  asl 
Dorothy  got  out  the  long  unused  best  silver  andl 
china  and  prepared  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  shJ 
hummed  a  little  tune.  The  two  workers  planned  lol 
carry  their  mother  out  to  the  lounge  in  the  dlningl 
room  whether  she  wanted  to  come  or  not  and  seel 
if  the  sight  of  the  good  old-time  foods  served  isl 
good  old-fashioned  way  would  not  rouse  herf 
Kverything  looked  so  gay  and  bright  that  evea| 
Bill  came  out  of  the  dumps. 

"A  letter,   Mother,   from   the  Golden  Fleece  Oill 

Company."    said    Dorothy    tremulously.     She  hadT 

debated  an  hour  about  showing  it  to  her  mother.! 

but    it   had   a    special   delivery   stamp    on  it,  and| 

might  be  important. 

"I  don't  care  to  hear  from  thoa 
swindlers,"  said  Mrs.  Bransfteld  bull 
Dorothy  resolutely  broke  the  seal  ana 
began  reading.  Perhaps  here  was  tha 
very  thing  that  would  rouse  hen 
mother. 


We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  faith  to  plod  on 
Where   'our    sanctified    betters     have    manfully     gone; 

For  hearts   that   are   clean,   and   for  strength    and    for   strife. 

For   valor  in   facing   the   problems   of   life: 
For  hope  of   the    future,  for   unanswered    prayers. 
For   happiness,    fortitude,    couraee,    and    cares: 

For  what   you  have   given   or  taken  away. 

We  thank   Thoe,   Oh,  God,   on   this  Thanksgiving   Dayl 

We   thank   Thee,    our    Father,   for   laughter   and   pain, 
For    hope-building   sunshine,    for    lifo-giving   rain: 

For    power   to    plant    and    to    nurture    and    reap. 

For  the  love  th,'\t   wo  give  and  the  love  that   we  k-^ep: 
For  innocent  childhood  and   peace  with  the  years. 
For  sorrow  and   j.iy    and   the   solace   of  tears: 

For  sharinji  our  crosses  and  showing  the  way. 

We    thank    Thee,    Oh,   God,    on    this    Thanksgivini?    Day! 

We  thank  Thre,   our  Fathei.  for  work  in  the   floldi. 
l-'oi-  crops   that   nip   nicagei'.   for  bounteous  yields. 

For  homes  and   for  friendships,  for  joy  and   for   Krief, 

For  tlependcnie  on  Thee  and  unshaken  belief 
For  guidance  tliat    lifts   us,   for  iightini?  the  way 
'I'hiough   tempest-tossed  nights   or   (lie  glory  of  day. 

For    _!;:iiii.^   oi    ior    Ios.-*is.   tor   health    or    checay. 

We  thank  Thoe,  Oh.  God,  on   this  Thanksgivini;  Day! 


she'd  get  right  out  of  bed  and  get  Bob's  break- 
fast " 

"Let's  go  ahead  and  have  a  decent  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  whether  she"  likes  it  or  not,"  said  Bob. 
who  was  present  with  Kleanor  Green  at  the  con- 
clave in  the  kitchen.  "We've  worked  hard  and 
we  deserve  something.  Maybe  if  she  hears  the 
dishes  rattling  and  smells  the  food  she'll  get  mad 
and  come  out.  Once  she's  up  and  sees  how  this 
farm  looks  she'd  stay  up,  I'll  bet  money  on  that.  " 

"Why  don't  you  fill  the  house  with  smoke  and 
yell  fire,"  said  Bill  grasping  at  a  straw.  "I'll  do  it 
myself  if  you'll  let  me.  I  could  rush  in  then  and 
carry  her  out.  You  two  go  off  to  town,  or  hide 
in  the  barn,  and  I'll  put  the  plan  through.  "  As 
\\v  outlined  it  the  idea  grew  wonderfully  plausible 
in  his  mind."  I'd  set  her  down  right  by  the  wood 
house  that  was  wrecked  in  the  wind  storm,  or 
tho.se  apple  trees  that  you've  never  had  time  to 
chop  up  for  wood." 

Dot  and  Bob  didn't  like  the  deception,  but  they 
did  announce  to  their  mother  that  they  were  go- 
ing away  for  a  short  time  leaving  Bill  to  put  his 
brilliant  scheme  into  immediate  execution.  With 
Eleanor  they  hid  in  the  barn  and  presently  Bill 
came  staggering  forth  with  his  burden,  both  of 
them  gasping  and  strangling  in  the  smoke.  Bill 
had  carefully  avoided  tlie  kitchen  where  some 
trash  in  the  i.ingc  vsas  supplying  the  smoke,  but 
he  did  lay  the  blanket  wrapped  woman  on  the 
ground  near  the  wrecked  wood  house  aiul  the 
fallen   apjile  trees. 

Bill  begn"   to  yell  with  might   and  inuiu  aocor  I 


(4  \T^  ^AT  do  you  think!  Your  stoclil 


is  worth  fifty  dollars  a  share! 
right  now  and  going  up!  Listen  t(^ 
this,  Mother!" 

Mrs.  Blansfield  sat  up  as  if  shot] 
"Let  me  see  it!"  she  said. 

Dorothy  obediently  handed  over  M 
letter  which  certainly  looked  import^ 
ant  enough,  and  raised  the  shades ; 
her  mother  could  read.  "Hand  me  m^ 
clothes!"  said  the  lady  sharply.  "M 
I'll  get  them  myself.  I've  been  waitj 
ed  on  long  enough. " 

Dorothy  was  glad  to  be  excused,  ?ol 
after  notifying  Bob  at  the  bain  M 
rushed  to  the  telephone  to  get  holj 
of  Bill  before  her  mother  ould  fmi 
hunting  her  belongings  so  long  unj 
used.  "You  can  have  the  telephonf 
to  tell  Nell,  as  soon  as  I  get  ihroughT 
she  panted,  beating  her  brother  to  t!i^ 
in.strument.     "I   got  here  flr.st' 

By  evening  the  news  fiew  roimJ  tnl 
neighborhood  that  the  Widdow  BlaniJ 
field  was  up  and  helping  with  holidif 
preparations,  and  some  of  the  nwrf 
curious  neighbors  made  excuses  tJ 
call  and  see  if  it  were  really  tiwj 
News  over  a  party  telephone  line  travels  raP'^'j 
but  some  folks  had  for  their  motto,  "Seeing  is  ^J 
lieving, "  so  they  went  in  person  to  find  out.  04 
Mrs.  Pepper  called  to  get  a  recipe  for  mincemrtij 
though  her  pies  were  all  baked  and  ready,  wijij 
Mrs.  Tanner,  the  authority  on  all  gossip  m  tn^ 
community  was  already  there  to  borrow  a  '^"P. 
sugar,  though  she  bought  that  household  "^'^"  1 
by  the  hundred  pounds.  Both  ladies  '«'^"^''  i 
chat  a  little  while  and  incidentally  get  what  Iteroj 
they  could  gather.  Mrs.  Blansfield  seemed  *"""  J 
herself  and  was  Inclined  to  give  out  informaiioi 
freely.  ,    . 

"You   know    that    oil   stock   I   bought   la.st  Ja"! 
uary?"  .she  said  careles.sly.    "Well.  I  thought.  Mj 
everybody  else   thought,   it   was   a  swindle.  »"' 
got    word    this    morning    that   it    had   B""^  "^ 
fifty  dollars  a  share.    I  could   make  a  '''«'  'jj^^ 
thousand  dollars  on  my  investment,  but  "^^   * 
advised  me  to  ho!d  on  as  it  was  still  rising 
sell  and  I  may  hold  on."  ,       j,. 

The  day  was  beautiful  as  heart  couM  wisti     i 
Dorothy   and   Bob   wimdered   if   the  p^'^""'''*  '  ,hel 
past  ten  months  had  been  a  nightmare,  or  ^^"''^.jj' 
it   really  could  have  happened.    Their  '"''""'[^  ^^ 
pale  and  weak  from  her  long  stay  in  a  ''''^  ,h«.i 
room,   but   her  old   spirit    asserted   itself  and       j 
were   blissfully  happy.    Mrs.  Blansfield  'i'''*"'^',,,! 
Bill    though    ho    was    still    the    "pauper"  ^'""'    J 
hud  ahvays  designated  him  and  Eleanoi   ^"•"^'^,  J 
ceived  a  gracious  welcome  to  the  fea.st     "^'^  '    - 
Makemson    was   radiantly    happy  and    plan"'  * 
fitting  time  to  K'.'i'inued  on  ini.C  ' 


D0L13' 
SISTER  ANO  BROTHER  SUITS 


The  Beret  is  Easy  to  Make 


•      •';.':.'— LadiP!>'    dre."*.      DpsifiiiPcl     in 

«  '».  41.    4:>,  u_  40    48.  5()  and  52  inolie.^ 

:  Wfiti'iirp.    A   46-iiirh  size   requires   4 'j 

1^,^  "' i^S-mch  tnaterl.il.    For  rontrastlnx 

I    ^'.ol  ■,  yard  .SB  inehes  wide  cut  eros.-'- 

'=  re(,uireil.    Price  l.^ie  or  two  fer  2.'><-. 

So.  :f,^s_m,lp  Brother  Suit."  Deslgn- 
■«  in  «izp»  2.  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year 
■■"^uh  ifitifT  .oleeves  and  of  one  ninterial 

^'^  2   v.irfls    .%    inches    wide.     Price 

^w  l*M  f,,r  25c. 

L""  "I'll-Mitle  sister  dress.    Cut  In  five 

l*ltt  1     *■'   '*    '  ""*'  ■''  yenrs.    A  4- year  size 
|«  l.in>t   sloeves    requires    2'i     vards    of 
«">   niHiiiial.      With    short     sloeves    2 
^  Will   l.p   rp(|Uired.     Price   l.'ic   iir   two 

f  \     - 

U.     I'dt.-  L.»dies'    dress.      Desifrned     In 

'    ^  "'■  :t«.   38.   40.   12  and    44   inches   bust 

-"■e.    It    leinKres   .SS   yards   of   39- Inch 

r.al  f„r  .,    .-js-inch   size   If   made   with 

j^»"^P  'urt.     If    made    without    ruff    5% 

'        frut'   1.50   or   two    for   25o. 

1^     '''34^  I.^idies'    apron.      DesiKned    In 

J,''     M'Hliiim.     Tt    re<iutres   l^i    yards 

*'i"h    iiijiterlnl.     To    Ilnlsh    witti    bias 

j"?  fir  l.riiid   re<iuires  :,  l-.S  yards  1'- 

"J'iOp.    iTicp   15,.   or   two    for   2,'i<'. 

''""'''  '•).  18  and  20  years,  and  for 
l»  'j'  '-'  anil  16  inches  bust  nieasiu'e. 
■    r^n   sizp    leuuires    3'i    yards    of    36- 

-    r^''''    ''""  "■''"   *''***  ''"'*'  bandhiK 

7n,,'  y.irds.    Price  15c  or  two  for  2.'m-. 

"3' — I,;idies'    hou.'ie   dress.     Deslj;n- 

.Jf.«    ;<^    3^    3g    ^„    ^2  and  44  Inclies 

■\    X\  mrh    size    with    short 


sleeves   requires  3''i   yards  of  35-incli   ma 
terlal.    Price  16c  or   two  for  25c. 

No.  7(113. — Girls'  dress.  Desiuiieil  in 
."izes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year  size 
requires  2'4  yards  of  35-Inch  material,  if 
made  without  sleeves  and  with  flounces. 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6991.— Nursery  toy.  Cut  In  one  size, 
about  16  inches  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  It  will  require  ^s  yard  of  35-inch  ma- 
terial.   Pri<'e   1.5c  or  two  for  25o. 

No.  (5992.— Sister  and  brother  suits  for 
dolls.  Cut  in  six  sizes:  14.  16.  18.  20,  22 
mid  24  inches  In  length.  To  make  both 
suits  of  one  material  35  Inches  wide,  will 
require  1  yard  for  a  16-inch  size.  Price 
l.'ii'  or   two   for   26c. 

nesi>;ned  for  three  sizes:  Small,  20>/4 
inches:  medium.  22  Inches,  and  larce.  24 
inches  head  size.  To  make  No.  1  in  a 
medium  size  will  reiiuire  *■«  yard  of  39- 
inch  material.  No.  2  will  require  1-3  yard 
of  39-lnL'h  nmterlHl  if  made  without  facing. 
With  facing  \  yard  will  be  required. 
Price   1.5c  or   Iwo   for  26c. 

No.  7076. —The  illustrntion  marked  No.  1 
portrays  the  popular  Beret.  No.  2  shows 
a  sectional  cap  i>f  the  Beret  order,  with 
or  without  u  lirond  facing.  Theve  raps  or 
berets  may  be  made  of  jersey,  felt,  tweed, 
anirora    or   velvet. 

HOW   TO   OBDBK 

All  p.'itterns  !,'«■  each,  two  for  ^.V.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  ami  size.  Address 
Pattern  Department.  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
7301   Peiin   A\e.    Pittsburgh,    Pa 


TWO      H  E  LPE  R  S  M  I  NSTE  AO     OF    O  N  E  jA  I  N    EVERY     BARJ^g 

'   FELS-NAPTHA  GETS 
YOUR  CLOTHES 
SO  BRIGHTLY  CLEAN 


Therr's  a  very  good  reason  for  that 
bri^t  sparkling  look  that  Fels-Naptha 
washes  always  have. 

For  Feli-Naptha  brings  you  extra 
help  that  gets  clothes  cleaner.  It  brings 
you  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha,  the  dirt-loosener. 
Working  hand-in-hand,  these  two  help- 
ers search  every  fibre  and  thread  of 
your  clothes.  They  dissolve  grease. 
They  loosen  clinging  dirt  and  wash  it 
away — thoroughly.  And  when  clothes 
come  off  the  lim-,  they're  bound  to  be 
fresh  and  sweet  and  bright  —  because 
they're  clean  through  and  through. 

Remember,  too — it's  this  extra  help 
that  makes  Fels-Naptha  the  real  soap 
bargain.  It  saves  YOU!  I'se  it  in  tub 
or  machine;  for  soaking  or  boiling,  in 
piping    hot,    lukewarm     or    c\cn    cool 


water.  Fels-Naptha  works  so  quickly 
that  your  hands  stay  in  water  less  time. 
Which,  of  course,  helps  keep  them  nice. 
Get  a  few  bars  or  the  convenient 
ten-bar  carton  at  your  grocer's  today! 


SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 
Bend  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wosh- 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fr:sh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  today.  Dept.  7-11-22. 
Pels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


m 
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1  Read  through  thi.^  pai)er  carefully     You  will  find  advertisements  1 

i  covering  ainiost  every  humr.ii  need.    They  are  filled  with  hints  1 

§  for  the  household,  hints  for  health,  hints  tor  clothing.   .'Mso  large  j 

S  numbers  of  seed,  poultry,  stock  food  and  implement  advertise-  ( 

i  mcnts.     When  answering  them,  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  1 


:':i;lilllli;.'!:i!l>ii;.i:i!!iiiiiiiilii': 
iiii;iiiii:iti;ii':i;:i:iiii>iiiiur 


The  Ideal  WHITE  LIGHT 

for  the  Home 
vithout  &lectrici1y 

CK  TOTHING  will  add  more  to 
_/  \/    the  joy  and  comfort  of  liv- 
V»  ing  in  the  home  where  oil  is 
used  for  lighting  than  this  won- 
derful new  Instant-Light  Alad- 
din kerosene  mantle  lamp.  Gives 
a  flood  of  pure  white  light  equal 
to  10  ordinary  lamps  and  next 
to  su.nlight  in  quality.   Highly 
efficient — lastsalifetime.  Odor- 
less, noiseless,  smokeless  and 
troublelcss — children  nm  it.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Ask  to  see  it. 

Table — Bracket — Hanging 
Vase  or  Floor  Lamps — 
Band  decorated  Shades 
In  Glass  or  Parchmenti 


INSTANT 
LIGHT 


Maallc  Lmp  Conway  oi  Amrrica,  Inc 

•09  W.  Lake  Street 

Chicago,  III. 


AskYonr 
Dealer 

If  roar  DMicr 

ciaaol  lapplr 

TO*  wrilt  ■• 

lor  lull 
lafoTinAlioa 


Aladdin 

KEROSENE     MANTLE     LAMP 


12      f4T0> 

How  t9  kefaWarmJnZero  w^aAfr 
"'^JJ^\^R^^AL!jy     KNIT 

*^  at*,  u.1.  »&l.  orr  S  L«  I  r 

Tou  ilw't  hi»«  to  hunll* 
up  Ilka  an  Eskimo  to  ke«i> 
ViATta  thli   winter. 

A  ll^ht  weight,  fmart  flt- 
tlRK,  Tndtra  Flaurfit  Knit 
Slip  gives  you  all  th«  warm'li 
you  need,  evon  in  th«  coldesl 
wi-a*hcr. 

For  Indiirt  li  knitted  br  • 
special  proffis  that  keepf 
varmth    in  and  col4  out. 

And  you  fan  wear  It  un- 
derneath your  nicest  frocks. 

Tot  Indcra  nerer  annoys  yoii 
by  bunching  betwien  your 
kn>>«9  or  riding  up  around 
your  hipj.  Th»  patented 
border    prtTeots    that. 

.Viid  the  shoulder  strapi 
stay  up.  always.  They're 
STA-UPS  founi  only  03 
Indera. 

Ind>'ra  Is  mads  In  a  widt 
Tariety  of  fa>t  color  com- 
binations. All  wool,  wool  and 
rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton.  Kasy  to  launder  irltb- 
out   ironing. 

At  your  favorite  store.  For 
women,   miiaei.  cbildiea. 

Indera  StyU  Fold- 
er So.  se  in  color 
aent  FREE.  Pleasa 
mentior  dealer'a 
nama  and  adirett. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Wioitoo-Salem,   N.  Q, 


ITICL'RA 

Soap  for  daily  u>e. 

Oint  mpnl  tokeal  skin  irritatient. 

Talrum  ideal  after  batkiag. 

Prif*c2.'>''  each    Rafnpl''fr*«. 

\ddr>  44    "Cattcnra," 

I>«pt   7B.  MaHra.  Mwa 


\  "V/rite  tor  booklet"  \ 

V.   !'.•  m'jKLET.^  i!iat  arc  offer-  W 

II   c^I    tlirougli    afKcrti^cnicnt^.  II 

ti^tially  vvithcfut  co.st  to  you,  \\ 

-.taivl     tlic     advertiser     any-  <• 

II   where    from    ten   tent-   to   a  1 1 

II  dollar  apiece,     lie  i-.  uillinjj  \\ 

t'»  ^ei]'!  tlicin  til  you  free  be-  <• 

cri'.i-.e    lie   believes    that   you  !! 

II  arc   really   intcre-ted   in    the  |I 

1 1  S['>ods  or  tlic  >er\  ice  he  has  |  j 

t'>  sell.  !  I 

Hi.jd   tlif  k'lvciiiscmciits   in   tVii»  ,  , 

Iiajscr,     Wlifii  tioiiV.lct-.  arc  olTcr-  '  ' 

cd  oil  suljjet't-  ill  wliifli  \ou  are  I  ' 

intcrCitcd.   write   for   tlicm.  men-  • 

tirjiling    tliis    imlilii  atii'tl,      .\elvcr-  '  ' 

ti>e'l  goods  of  knowi,  tuiality  arc  ,, 

,     ^afcr    to    liiiy    than    unadviTtiscfl  ■  > 

II    ?0(J«l->    i>f    niikiKi^ii    or    doubtful  \\ 

^>    i\'ixU\y    Read  tlic    idwr'J>cincnts.  <■ 

♦♦♦♦ H  t I  11 i ♦III  I ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦i  ' 


PENNSYLVANIA       PARMER 

Poultrymen  in  France 


a 

before 

made. 


Bv   H.  C.   KN.\NDEL 


Kill  Rats 

without  Poiaon 

4  New  Eteiernttnatof  thai 

Won't  Hill  Livestock,  Poultry, 

OogSf  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-Orin  be  usedabout  thehomc.barn  or  poultry 
yir  1  wi>  h  abiolutesafety  as  i  t  containi  mo  deadly 
^•l««ll.  K  R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  rccom- 
in-n.l»-l  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  ARriculturr.  under 
ths  Connable  procesa  which  insures  maximum 
atr-ni{-h  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
btite  F  irm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  •«  a  Monty  Baek  Guarantco. 

Insist  upon  K  R  O.  the  original  Squill  eater- 
mtnafir.  All  druggists,  75c.  Largesize  (four  times 
•a  mu-hl  t2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
irou.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O, 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

ACHES  &  PAINS 

Quick  Relief  mth 

"Don"/  Let  Pain  Keep  You  At  Homt" 

fcl'     ■:    'i\    l.ii!:;iii.4  of    t.iiHy    p..    jit    li'.-'.il    at    liol    W*     I 
h.r     l-i.:,.     Ki.-  t,,,-     |l.-il.i.«.     (.If,..     .4, 1. ..J,     .-411. k>  I 

Ifi   .i.rs,  t  ir  Hiiaumatism,  Nauralita.  Sere  Muwles,  I 

ls«<aiek  sti*  JeiMs.  CKeat  Cel4t.  Cenftatie*,  Sere  I 

(TXieat       Hull   It   on  'ir  brrith^i  arlKrptle  sapor  fori 

•  1   -ttWi.     Oeneratea  a  pleasant  a.nthing  warnitij 

!•   .'rf  M   ,ui  pai/i  aaiak!    Wont   hum  or  lillatrri 

■.r    skin       M  yt^rt   auccw;u  bvl.lnd  11.      At    drug  | 


WE  arrived  in  Paris  on  Satur- 
day night  about  10.30  and 
after  a  good  night'.s  rest 
went  on  a  sight.=ecing  tour  of  the  city. 
As  we  were  .seated  in  our  buses,  we 
noticed  across  from  our  hotel  a  small 
meat  shop.  There  in  French  were 
written  these  words.  "Horse  Meat" 
and  "Mule  Meat."  Scrutinizing  the 
shop  more  closely,  wo  ob.served  the 
side  of  a  horse  hanging  in  the  win- 
dow. A  native  came  down  the  street 
and  stopped  at  the  meat  shop.  Th«! 
butcher  removed  the  side  of  horse 
from  the  window,  cut  out  two  ribs, 
wrapped  a  small  piece  of  paper  about 
the  middle  with  both  ends  of  the  meat 
sticking  out  and  away  went  the  pur- 
chaser with  his  Sunday  dinner. 

A  good  Canadian  friend  told  the 
party  that  on  at  least  four  occa.sions 
we  had  all  eaten  hor.se  meat  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  He  claimed  he  knew 
since  he  had  had  previous  experience 
in  this  art  and  furthermore  had  his 
suspicions  backed  up  by  the  word  of 
the  hotel  proprietors.  If  we  were  go- 
ing to  be  in  Paris  but  five  days  per- 
haps we  could  eat  a  little  horse  meat 
and  gradually  get  used  to  it.   We  did. 

ViHit   Fooh  Tomb 

When  our  sight.seeing  tour  got  un- 
der way,  we  visited  first  old  Paris, 
situated  as  it  is  on  an  island  made 
possible  by  the  branching  of  the  river 
Seine.  We  saw  Victor  Hugo'.s  home, 
the  interior  of  the  beautiful  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  the  Parthenon  built 
during  the  rei<fn  of  Louis  XV'  and 
now  used  as  a  memorial  building  for 
the  great  men  of  France.  Soufflot  who 
built  the  church  u.sed  no  cement. 
Fearing  that  the  structure  might  fall 
down,  and  due  to  constant  worry,  he 
died  within  one  year  after  its  com- 
pletion. The  building  .still  .stands 
after  several  centuries  and  appears 
to  be  good  for  many  more.  Worry, 
not   work,    killed    this    great    builder. 

Among  the  sights  visited  were  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  Royal  chspel  in 
which  we  saw  a  part  of  the  old  Ro- 
man wail  built  in  200  B.  C.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  the  Opera  House,  the 
largest  theater  building  in  the  world, 
the  spot  wher.>  the  guillotinp  stood 
that  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  .some 
,"5,000  peoplf.  some  of  whom*  were 
royalty:  the  Obelisk.  th«^  Grand  Pal- 
ace used  for  wounded  French  soldier.-i 
and  built  by  Louis  XIV  and  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  mag- 
nificent building  Foch  and  Napoleon 
arc  buried. 

\^her«>  King<i  Were  Crowned 

.\n  .all-day  trip  was  made  to  the 
American  battlefields,  visiting  such 
historic  spots  as  the  general  head- 
quarters of  Generals  Joffree  and 
Maunoury:  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  LaFerte  soiis-.Iouarre  in 
which  the  second  division  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  Army  received  Its  baptism 
of  fire.  P'rom  there  we  passed  through 
Montreuil  .-Vux  Lions  and  then  to  Bel- 
leau  Wood.  Here  the  United  .States 
government  has  established  a  most 
fitting  memorial.  Dugouts,  machine 
guns  and  barbed  wire  entanglements 
are  left  as  they  were.  A  beautiful 
memorial  building  is  now  in  construc- 
tion. From  Belleau  Wood  the  party 
proceeded  to  Chateau  Thierry  and  to 
Reims.  What  a  pity  it  was  to  demol- 
ish such  a  beautiful  structure  as  the 
Reims  Cathedral.  Thanks  to  a  phil- 
anthropii.  American,  the  church  is  b<"- 
ing  fully  restored.  In  passing,  it  i^ 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  kings 
and  queens  ijf  Franco  except  Na- 
poleon I  were  crowneil  in  this  cathe- 
dral. Napoleon's  coronation  took  place 
in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris. 

France  is  noted  among  other  things 
for  its  wine.  We  inspected  one  rather 
extensive  wine  cellar  with  five  mile-; 
of  walks  underground.  Five  million 
bottles  of  champagne  were  in  stor- 
age in  this  one  cellar.  During  the 
War  thesp  win*^  cellar.-,  wor.>  u-^nd  for 


.school  rooms.  There  the  children  were 
relatively  .safe  from  modem  methods 
of  warfare. 

After  a  .'?hort  rest,  we  proceeded 
to  Rethonde  where  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  This  is  a  most  impressive 
spot.  The  famous  railroad  car  wa.s 
viewed  in  which  General  Foch  and 
his  as.sociates  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  German  forces  signed  the 
Armistice.  A  concrete  building  haa 
been  constructed  about  the  car  as  a 
means  of  protection.  Each  chair 
about  the  table  is  labeled.  Six  days 
before  the  Armistice  was  signed  two 
railroad  tracks  had  been  buiR  leading 
to  Rethonde;  one  for  the  Germans 
and  the  other  for  the  French.    What 
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pity  that  six  days  were  require.i 

fore    final    negotiations    could  be 

adc. 

On  our  return  to  Paris  we  visited 
the  world  famous  aerodrome  of  Le 
Bourget  where  Colonel  Lindbergij 
landed  in  his  flight  from  New  York  tu 
Paris.  The  rest  of  our  time  in  Paris 
was  spent  visiting  art  galleries,  the 
Louvre,  shops,  theaters  and  other 
places  of  interest.  The  weather  wn 
becoming  quite  hot,  though  for  eight 
weeks  previous,  while  the  UnitM 
States  was  sweltering,  we  felt  th» 
need  of  a  topcoat  throughout  the  day 
Traveling,  as  we  did,  nearly  14,00() 
miles,  we  were  all  glad  when  the  day 
f%r  sailing  arrived.  It  was  a  grani 
and  glorious  trip,  fully  enjoyed  by  all 
but  how  glad  we  were  to  know  that 
there  was  a  place  on  this  old  wxirld 
called  "The  United  States  of  America 
and  that  in  a  little  nook  in  that  great 
republic  was  our  humble  "home,  sw-eet 
home." 
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(Continued  from  page  10,) 


ask  Mrs.  Blansfteld  to  marry  him. 
The  feast  was  all  that  other  feasts 
had  been  and  more  besides.  Evidently 
Mrs.  Blansfield  had  forgotten  mort- 
gage, taxes,  damage  by  wind  storm 
and  the  other  things  her  precious 
farm  had  undergone.  She  was  in  her 
element  directing,  working,  urging 
her  guests  to  eat  and  entering  irMi 
every  part  of  the  celebration. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  Mr.  Makem- 
son."  said  Dorothy,  who  had  gone  to 
answer  the  door  bell.  Interruptions 
and  calls  had  be<»n  so  common  for  the 
past  day  or  two  that  no  one  made 
any  comment.  Mr.  Makemson  reluc- 
tantly took  his  departure  just  as 
the  plum  piil'ling  came  on  while  the 
others  at  th-''  table  urged  him  to  bring 
the  man  right  out  to  dinner  l"st  he 
lose  .something  of  the  feast.  But  the 
stranger  and  John  talked  at  .some 
length  in  th"  living  room,  and  when 
Mr.  Mak«'mson  appeared  it  was  easy 
to  .see  that  he  had  heard  bad  news, 
though  he  ate  his  cf)ld  pudding  ani 
tried  to  enter  into  the  merriment. 

"John,  you  are  ill,"  said  Mrs.  BIan.=- 
field  as  her  guest  put  his  hand  to  his 
head  and  turned  deathly  pale 

"Nothing  at  all,"'  said  Mr.  .Mak---.';-.- 
son  feebly.  'Perhaps  something  I  are 
did    not  and    he    fell    fainting    to 

the  floor. 

Naturally  all  was  confusion.  h';t 
Mrs.  Blansfiold  quickly  qiiie'ed  the 
fright en<>d  young  people  and  set  them 
to  work.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  and 
together  they  worked  with  home  rem- 
edies hefor-^  he  arrived  to  restore 
consciousn<".ss  and  try  to  discover 
what  was  th<^  difficulty.  It  was  three 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  h')iise  re- 
sumed its  normal  condition  and  the 
dortor  said  It  was  perfectly  .safe  for 
the  young  people  to  go  out  as  they 
had  planned. 

"Be  bark  in  two  hours,"'  he  pri- 
vately warned  the  members  of  the 
party.  "I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger,  hut  you  cannot  tell.  Th<»  ca'ise 
t)f  the  attack  is  ob.sciire  as  John  has 
always  been  very  healthy.  Mrs  Blans- 
field  know.s  what  to  do  and  she  can 
easily  get  in  touch  with  me  I  have 
some  patient.s  to  see  or  I'fl  stay  my- 
self. Don't  worry!  Even  if  John  is 
suffering  it  gives  Mrs.  Blansfiel  1 
something  t-i  take  her  mind  off  hT 
troubles.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful 
how  much  she  has  improved,  and 
when  you  have  time,  Dot,  I  want  y'>u 
to  tell  me  how  it  all  came  about.  I 
only  got  home  from  New  York  last 
night  and  knew  nf)thing  f)f  this,  t 
was  amazed  to  find  her  herself  today  " 

"Her  oil  stock  turned  out  to  be  very 
profitable,"  .said  Dot  .simply.  "Bob 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

".So  that's  it,""  muse<l  the  old  do'.- 
tor.  "Well  that  is  surprising  for 
And  then  h'^  evidently  thought  better 
of  what  he  was  going  to  .say  and 
broke  off  abruptly.  "Run  along  now 
and  hRV<>  a  good  time.    Vou'v*  hid  i 


mighty  hard  year  of  it  and  you  de- 
serve some  fun." 

Left  alone  with  the  patient  Mr^ 
Blansfleld  sat  quietly  by  the  loun?? 
but  suddenly  John  Makemson  sat 
bolt  upright.  She  tried  to  induce  hin; 
to  lie  down,  but  he  would  not  listen  ] 
"I've  got  to  tell  you  something.  Mol- 
ly,"  he  said  penitently.  "Ma\'be  1 1 
won't  live  till  morning  and  I  cant  | 
die  with  a  lie  on  my  soul." 

Mrs.  Blansfleld  was  thoroughly  I 
alarmed  and  she  made  as  if  to  call 
after  the  departing  young  people.  "Sit 
down  and  listen  to  me,"  sai<i  Joha 
grasping  her  hand,  "I'm  not  out  of 
my  head  as  you  think-  I  did  faint  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  from  the 
shock  of  what  that  man  tol<l  me  but| 
I  m  better  of  that." 

Mrs.  Blansfleld  had  forgotten  en- 
tirely the  caller  who  had  int^iiuptell 
the  dinner,  so  she  was  fully  (invinceil 
that  he  was  raving.  'There"  There!  I 
.«he  said  -soothingly  passing  her  hanll 
over  his  brow.  "I  understand.  Li*| 
down  and  you'll  be  better  .soon." 

"I  tell  you  I'm  .sane,"  said  John  in:- 
patiently.    "I  was  the   one  who  sen:  | 
the     letter     telling     you     about    that 
worthless    stock.     I   just   couldnt  ml 
you    pine    away    there    in    tiiit    lariij 
room.    I  was  hungry  for  the  -ifihtotj 
you  and   I   got  desperate.    I  wnt  t)l 
the  city  and  hunted  up  one  of  those j 
.scoundrels   and    made    him   write  the 
letter.    And  I  thought  if  yon    iid  de-l 
cide  to  sell  the  stock  I'd  pay  if  "Ut  if  j 
my  own  pocket.    I  tell  you.  .Molly 
was  worried  to  death  about  you." 

Then  Mrs.  Blansfteld  wa.<  siii?  hel 
had  lost  his  mind.  John  .Makenwaj 
with  his  shabby  place  planning  t"  P*>f 
her  ten  thousand  dallors!  Feebly  shel 
tried  to  rise  to  call  the  d-^tor.  but] 
John  held  to  her  hand.  "I  know  it 
.sounds  crazy.  Molly,  but  I  g  >t  worll 
that  Uncle  "Henry  had  left  me  ten 
thousand  dollars,  so  it  was  perfectl.v[^ 
.safe." 

"And  you'd  take  your  leii  i^y  "'j 
pay  me  for  my  foolishness? 

"We  all  make  mistakes. '  siid  John  I 
comfortingly.  "But  you  haven  t  hearlj 
the  worst.  That  man  who  callo  i  to^layP 
told  me  that  thev  had  founi  .a  'at*' 
will  and  Itncle  "Henry  left  all  hi.«| 
money  to  Cousin  Abigail  ' 

"Is     that    all"?"    said    ih-    Wi  !•'•*■ 
Blansfteld  in  her  old  spirited  manner  | 
"If  that's  all  we'll  soon  ivni.  ly  thst 
What's  a  little   money  lost  t  ■  happi- 
ness?" 

"But  you   are   still    in   deb'    ■^"'' 

"Listen    to    the    man, "    sai  i    M''''U 
Blansfteld  happily.    "Who'-    'tiail  ot| 
debt?    We  are  Ixjth  youn^    1:1'  ^^* 
get  out  somehow."  ^^ 

"That  makes  me  well."  'H-''  .''"'■,. 
"Paupers'  Thanksgiving'  H  "''V' I 
the  way  poor  folks  spend  lioliliy.*  I-  I 
willing"  to  be  a  pauper  all  m.v  ''" T 
only  I  couldnt  be  if  I  have  yoii.'^ 

"And  I'm  rich  if  I  have  y-.u.  J^n" 


K  lee  trie  l^otors 


utirea  ^Jtelp . . . 
at  1«  to   5®  per  hour 

B^  Kjlours  in  Ine  Jjaij 
J  Jjaifs  in  lite   (jjeelc 


.1  Motor-Driven  turn-Shftlfr  >mi  11  Pfnimvliniiia  Farm 


THERE  is  an  electric  motor  for  doing 
any  job  about  tlie  tiou>e  or  farm.  Can 
anyone  afford  to  do  by  hand  work  which  a 
motor  will  do  at  a  coft  of  from  Ic  to  .5c  per 
lioiir?  In  industry,  the  eight  hour  day  !■. 
generally  accepted  and  a  five  day  week  i- 
being  advocated  and  adopted;  hut  on  tin- 
farm,  long  hours  .-till  prevail  and  much  of 
the  work,  particularly  the  chores,  reqiiire<i  a 
J^ven  day  week.  With  the  motor  there  i-  no 
question  of  hours  per  day  or  days  per  week. 
It  works  twenty-four  hour?  a  day  and  seven 
da>-  a  week,  thu-  greatly  reducing  drudjser) 
and   long   Imurs  on    tin-   farm. 


A  Smmit   Eimrtrii-    Motnr 

in  ihit  %liHtrrn  Penntrl- 
vnnia  Dairy, 


Bleptrie  Hloiors  for 
all    kindM    of    «»-ork 

A  !<•««-  of  (li«>  nior«>  «'4»iiini«»ii  JoIim 
(li«>  el<>elrl«'  niulor  Im  dulii|{  In  n 
boiior  and  nioro  dop«>iidabl«* 
wav  and  at  Iomm  t'nnt  than  ronid 
Im'  dono  bv  hand. 

■l.N   ELECTKU:  WASHIN*.   MACIII.M  - 

ii-iialK  operatfd  Ity  u  '  1  li.|i.  motor  fiirni'li- 
ing  (Miwi-r  fur  liotli  ua-liing  uiiil  ilrvinn 
ricstlie?— takes    tin-    dniiigcr>     out    of    ••Bhu- 


Monday"  and  -a\c-  tli.-  -In-ntctli  of  the  lioiin-- 
iiiakfr  for  nion-  iiii|)<>rtdii(  diitii--.  Kequin-- 
aliout  I   K-W.H.  for  llirei-  liom-'  operation. 

A  VACUUM  CLEANKK  not  only  takes  tl... 
hard  work  out  of  -wi-eping  but  does  tin-  jolt 
in  the  most  sanitary  manner  Ity  siieking  all 
dirt  and  du-t  iiitti  a  liac.  Requires  only 
I    K,^  .11.   to   operate   for  aliout    \'i   hours. 

A  Vr.VTER  .-iVSTEM  requiring  a  ',  li,p,  L. 
';  h.p.,  undt-r  either  gra\  it\  iir  |ire«-iire  s\-- 
teni,  will  uiainlaii)  a  e<tn-lant  -upply  of  water 
at  all  point-  in  tli<-  lioii-i-  and  liarn,  the  siz.- 
of  the  motor  \ar>inij  nilli  tli.'  depth  of  tli^ 
Well  and  the  capacit>    required.     Conuiittii|>, 

I  K.VT.H.  will  pump  )"lii  gallons  of  water. 
VThat  would  it  cost  to  do  thi-  by  handi* 

Other  e(|uipnient.  likf  tlir  -ewing  niaehine. 
electric  fan  for  cooling  ami  \entilatiiig,  and 
tin-  kitrlieii  heater  for  u-h  in  pa-try  making, 
whipping      rreain.      etc.,      Iiaidh      affect      the 

nionlli|\    hill. 

a 

Th<>  Portable  1/4  li.  p. 
motor  about  the  farm 

Tor  grinding  Iik.U,  -helling  ritrn.  gradin,: 
fruit,    potatoes,    etc,    a    coiiM-iiifnt.    portdli!-- 

I I  li,p.  motor  is  ju-t  tli<-  tiling,  Man>  goo.i 
fi-liing  trip-  lia\e  liail  t<i  hi-  pa--i'<l  up  lix 
the  lio>-  in  oriler  to  Itirn  tli.-  grind- >ton<- ; 
many  ragged  j(tlt«  of  niovNini:  lia»e  liecii  don-- 
with  knives  not  -hat pencil:  natch  unncee-. 
►ary  enerpy  ha-  liecu  cxpemleil.  eliopping  with 
a  dull  ax  or  liatciit-t,  .V  coincnit-iii  niotor-iuii 
tool  grinding  oiillil  o\et  route-  all  of  tlie-c 
The  co-t  of  current  u-cil  im-  -mil  jolt-  i->  ••> 
riiiall  that  on<-  fariiici'  siiiiinit'il  it  up  ii\ 
htaling  that  "it  wa-  not  %*')r(li  coiiiUiiig-"  In 
hi-  id'f  it  wa-  !••..  tlijn  |i  pet  hour,  for  lii- 
riirii-nt  s'on-iiniplion  hruuglit  liini  within  tli.- 
3t  per  K,^  ,11,  rate. 

.Htationarv  niolorM 

Other  freqm-ntl>  rcciirtiiiK  jnii-  make  it 
di'-ira!tli-  to  lia\f  a  motor  pet  iiiaiu-nll>  in- 
stalled. In  the  milking  inai  hiue.  the  motor 
fiirni-lie-  a  con-laiit  dependaliie  power.  giN- 
illg  the  he-t  operating  re«ul|.,  "The  size  of 
llie  motor  xarie-  from  ',  lip.  to  I  h.p..  d.-. 
pending  on  llie  l>pe  and  llic  make  of  the 
machine.  For  fanner-  wlm  sio  to  markel 
once  a  week,  a  I  or  2  lip.  inoloi  for  grind- 
ing meat  is  alimtst  a  nece--it>.     Time  is  to.t 


valualtle  to  run  a  grindini  machine  hy  hand, 
partirularly  when  it  co-t-  hut  about  -le  per 
hour  to  lilt  it  with  elertrieity.  \  -uiall  motor, 
*jr>iiiz  from  ',  lo  f,  h.p..  furnishes  tit- 
p'i\ver  which  operate-  t  lectrical  milk  eooliiig 
unit-.  ordinariN  requiriiiii  al»tiii  I  k.\^  .H. 
..f  current  to  eool   KX)  lit-.  >tf  uiilk. 


A  P-rtablr  Elertrir  Motar  dnr,  nionv  a  gooJ 
job  uf  ftrindinn.  thrlting.  ,nrtiHg  and  othrr 
•mp<,rtni,ltnikialn  minimum, •/limronil  rum. 


Ijrjei.  p.irtald.-  moMr-.  ranjiini:  from  1 
lip.  lo  7' J  h.p..  are  axaiialile  for  llie  liejw 
pou.r  jolt-.  In  w...td  -awing,  feed  grinding, 
and  -ilo  filling,  they  acr.implidi  remarkaiil.- 
n-iill-.  Write  llie  P.nn.>l\ania  >tate  «  ,»I. 
lif  for  a  hulletin.  i'T,iure..  Report  on  tli  • 
I  •<•  of  .Nuall  Electric  Motor.."  which  de. 
-crilte-  the  re-nIt-  ♦eruie.l  with  a  porlaltj- 
iitilin    motor    in    -m  li    w.jik. 

Motors  do  many  thiiiKM  and 
«*OMt  little  to  operate 

I -e-  for  the  motor  are  almo-t  unlimited. 
V  ith  feu  exception-,  elei  fi  ic  rate-,  after  t 
•  ••iljiii  con-uinption.  are  ;i.  \„v,  as  .ic  or  le- 
pei  K.W  H.  Hut  whether  tile  rate  i-  jltc.  ">.  . 
nr  >.  per  K.'A  .11.,  the  ,  ..-t  of  operation  i- 
liianv  time-  le..  than  that  of  doinn  the  -am-- 
jolt  li\  han.l.  One  farm-r  found  that  th^ 
ii-e  111  a  ',  h.p.  motor  on  lii.  poiuto  arader, 
at  a  co-t  of  IDc  for  curient.  -axed  him  pa\in4 
a  liiieil  man  for  three  djx-  at  Ji.iMI  per  dav. 
Taking  into  account  the  mans  place-  where 
the  motor  can  he  put  to  work  endiuK  the 
drmUerx  of  man>  jolt-,  doiiu  -ome  uf  iliem 
lii'lter  and  .ill  of  tliem  inmli  dieapev.  ther^ 
i-  .imple  proof  that 


I  wonder  I  dhin't  see  It  that  -.^  «y 
ago- 


mil 


*aT  €OJ«»T^»  >I4IIIK  TO   l»0  WITIIOI  T   l<:ial<:rTlliriTV  TIIAX  T«  VSF.  IT" 

Tuhltsheci  in  the  interest  of'^Jfral  Flectyificatioii  hy  the 

l'liiia*l('l|iliia  KliMiii.-  (  iiiu|miiv 
.''cr.iiitdii  Electric  Coiii]mm\ 
'*tMilb  I'fiiii  Kleetrif  i:<iim|),iiiv 
."•niilli.rii  l*eiin«\  Iv.inia  I'liwr  <  otn|Mtn 
.''ulliv  ail  l.oiiiilv  (;.i.&  Kltctriet  nm|Mn> 
\\  •■lUlioro  Kleelric  (..ittiip.im 
\\  I'.t  I'l-iiii  Power  (  aiinjt.iiiv 


Brailfitrd  Klorlric  C^nnipnny 
(iiipuler  (ioiiiity  Kleotrie  ('.oin|iuti\ 
(iliesler  \  alley  Electric  (.ioiiipaiiv 
l>ii<|iie»>iie  Light  ('.(»iii|iaii\ 
EdiMMi  Electric  (](ini|iuiiv 
F(li«oii  I.ij;lit  &  l*ov»er  (!<ttii|taii\ 
Erie  Couiily  Eleclrie  (atin|iaiiv 
Erie  Liiililiiig'Cuiupany 


Keysloiie  I'libtic  Sorvioo  f'otnp.mv 
I.uzenie  Coutily  (ia*  &  Electric  (.nnip.uiv 
Metro|iolitaii  Edison  (..iiiii|t,iii\ 
Norllicrn  l'eiiii>\  haiiia  I'ower  ('.(ini|>aii\ 
IVfiii  Oiitral  I.i;:lit  &  I'ouer  roinpaiiv 
I'i-tiM«\  l\  aula  Eleetrie  I  .oiiipaiu 
l'eiiiis\  Iv.iiiia  I*o\\er&  [.i>:lil  (  <iiiipaii> 
IVtiiiiiylvutiia  I'ower  Coiiipjiiv 
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Young  People 


How  Thanksgiving  Became  a 
Legal  Holiday 


THE  first  national  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  issued  and  signed 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
was  sent  forth  by  George  Washing- 
ton, on  October  3,  1789.  From  time 
to  time  during  the  Revolution  he  had 
declared  special  days  of  thanksgiving 
(for  "evidences  of  divine  providence," 
such  as  the  one  appointing  Thursday, 
December  18,  1777,  a  time  for  general 
thanksgiving  by  the  Continental 
Army,  and  another  declaring  May  7, 
1778,  a  special  day  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  Continental  Congress,  al- 
so, on  no  less  than  seven  occasions 
chose  various  dates  for  such  festiv- 
ities on  account  of  victories  and  other 
cnco;iraging  events. 

But  only  once  previous  to  1789  had 
the  idea  of  a  national  Thank.sgiving 
been  .suggested  and  discu.=^^sed,  and 
that  was  when  Samuel  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  moved  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  November  1,  1777. 
the  adoption  of  a  set  form  for  a  year- 
ly Thanksgiving  proclamation.  The 
motion  was  adopted  and  the  form  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Adams  was  accepted, 
but  for  some  unknown  reason,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  great  troubles  and 
hurried  conditions  of  the  period,  tho 
matter  was  entirely  overlooked  in 
succeeding  years. 

The  First   Proclamation 

Then,  in  August.  1789,  that  bril- 
liant and  original  statesman,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  arose  in  a  Cabinet 
meeting  and  suggested  that  hence- 
forth the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  nation  to 
devote  a  certain  day  to  thanking  the 
Creator  for  the  formation  and  benefits 
of  such  a  government  as  ours.  The 
motion  was  adopted  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. President  Washington  re- 
ported the  matter  most  favorably  to 
Congress  in  September,  and  in  this 
body  also  it  was  adopted  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote.  Some  few 
ultra-conservatives,  however,  oppos- 
ed it  and  made  fiery  speeches  against 
the  idea  on  the  ground  that  "it  savor- 
d  too  much  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions. '  Thus  it  happened  that  on  Oc- 
tober. 1789,  Washington  issued  the 
first  of  the  Presidential  proclamations 
declaring  the  last  Thursday  in  No- 
vember a  national  day  of  thanks  to 
God. 

ThankH    to    the   Woim-n 

Strangely  enough,  another  proclam- 
ation was  not  issued  tmtil  February 
19,  1795,  and.  still  more  strangely,  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten imtil  1862.  when,  on  April  10, 
a  declaration  was  sent  forth  by  Lin- 
coln calling  upon  the  nation  to  give 
thanks  for  the  many  victories  of  the 
Union  Army  and  appointing  the  next 
Sunday  after  the  receipt  of  the  proc- 
lamation in  any  community  as  the 
legal  day  for  the  ceremonies.  Again, 
on  July  15,  1863,  he  appointed,  for  the 
same  reason,  Thursday.  August  6; 
again  on  October  3,  1863,  the  last 
Thursday  in  November;  and  once 
more,  on  May  9.  1864,  a  "recommen- 
dation" for  gf  noral  Thanksgiving. 

Evidently  Lincoln  knew  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  adopted  by  Washington's  Cabinet 
and  Congress;  for  on  October  26,  1864, 
he  again  declared  the  last  Thur.sday 
in  November  a  national  holiday.  By 
this  time  a  woman  had  become  inter- 
e't«^d    in    the    matter,    and    of   course. 


that  settled  it!  Sarah  Josepha  Hale, 
editor  of  "Godey's  Lady's  Book, "  be- 
gan a  propaganda  for  having  a  law 
fixing  the  date,  and  through  her  really 
large  personal  influence  and  through 
her  magazine  she  caused  so  much  agi- 
tation that  in  1864  Congress  declared 
that  the  last  Thursday  in  November 
should  henceforth  be  the  correct  day 
for  national  thanksgiving  and  that  the 
date  should  be  a  legal  holiday.  Since 
then  every  President  has  issued  the 
welcomed  proclamation  each  year. 
Carl  Holliday. 
O 

Things  I  Wish  My  Parents 
Wouldn't  Do 

Prize   Contribution 

'^r^HEY  shouldn't  order  us  to  do 
A  things,  but  should  ask  us  nicely, 
I  we  do  not  like  it;  you  wouldn't 
either).  I  warrant  you  we  will  come 
back  and  ask.  "Is  there  anything  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  Mother?  " 

They  should  not  criticize.  They 
should,  above  all.  speak  appreciative- 
ly for  things  done  with  particular 
pains  and  overlook  what  we  had  fail- 
ed to  do. 


Often,  our  parents  speak  with  un- 
wonted praise  of  what  the  neighbor's 
children  are  accomplishing,  ending  up 
with  an  upheaval  of  all  our  weak 
points  and,  mind  you,  they  weed  these 
out  with  meticulous  care.  It  seems 
when  they  are  through  exploiting  our 
bad  points  (many,  aye  many),  that 
we  are  doomed  to  the  lowest  possible 
existence,  we  cannot  get  along  in 
this  world! 

Is  it  a  wonder  that,  acquiring  our 
wings,  we  flit  the  nest  and  go  to  dwell 
amid  strangers?  It  isn't  all  the  chil- 
dren's fault  when  they  leave  the 
farm.  There  is  some  one  else  to  blame 
who  would  squirm  uneasily  if  an  ac- 
cusing finger  was  pointed  at  him. 

Parents,  being  older,  show  us  they 
are  in  authority  by  ruling  with  an 
iron  rod.  You  think  when  Johnnie 
runs  to  get  the  wood  (you  roared  the 
order  at  him,  many  times  accom- 
panied by  a  threat),  that  he  is  afraid 
of  you  since  he  is  obedient.  But,  hav- 
ing extorted  obedience  did  you  culti- 
vate his  respect  ?  Be  careful  that  hav- 
ing achieved  obedience,  you  do  not 
lose  respect  of  your  children. 

Are  you  good  examples  to  us? 
When  son  whacks  his  finger  with  a 
hammer,  and  you  happen  to  hear  his 
naughty  exclamation,  promptly  ren- 
dering punishment,  did  you  consider 
first?  Yet,  when  the  cow  kicks,  and 
in  son's,  presence,  you  use  unrefined 
language,  is  that  an  example?     M.  K. 

Age  15. 


The  Painted  Trilliuni 


By  O^TSY  WILDWOOD 


FOR  two  seasons  she  had  stood 
alone,  her  delicate  wHite  petals 
poised  on  the  slim  green  stem  with 
three  small  green  leaves  cuddled  close 
against  them.  The  three  tiny  leaves 
made  a  lovely  frame  for  the  waxen 
white  face  of  the  flower.  About  her 
waist  were  three  more  leaves,  broad 
and  lovely  and  drooping  slightly  as  if 
to  form  a  billowy  green  skirt  for  her. 

This  was  the  third  season  and  be- 
side her,  rising  just  to  her  waist,  was 
another  plant.  Doomed,  as  are  all  of 
this  species,  to  live  one  year  without 
blooming. 

She  bowed  her  lovely  head  in 
thought.  For  one  more  season  she 
would  have  to  wonder  and  hope  be- 
fore .^he  could  know  what  her  new 
friend  would  be.  She  was  the  incom- 
parably lovely  White  Trillium  and  she 
hf)ped.  with  all  her  heart,  that  her 
friend  would  be  the  Painted  Trillium. 
Just  above  her  on  the  slope  stood  sev- 
eral lovely  white  flowers  and  min- 
gling with  them  were  the  deep-hued 
red  of  the  Painted.  What  a  lovely 
picture  they  made.  It  was  the  great- 
est wish  of  her  heart  to  have,  as  her 
companion  on  the  cool  green  hill,  a 
Painted  Trillium. 

\  Winh   Realized 

Fall  came,  and  with  it  sleep  for  the 
flowers.  The  leaves  slowly  ^aded  and 
dropped  one  by  one  to  the  ground  to 
make  a  thick,  protecting  carpet  for 
the  earth  and  to  keep  warm  the  tiny 
bulb  like  root  of  the  flowers. 

With  the  first  balmy  sweet  breath 
of  spring  the  little  White  Trillium  be- 
gan pushing  her  closely  folded  leaves 
upward,  toward  warmth  and  light. 
She  waited  in  a  sweet  state  of  excite- 
ment for  the  time  when  she  might 
open  her  lovely  white  petals.  She  was 
more  anxious  than  ever  this  season 
for.  even  in  her  sleep,  dreams  of  her 
little  friend  filled  her  mind. 

Slowly  the  soft  white  petals  opened. 
Larger,    more    lovely    than    ever    she 


Thanksgiving 

By  FBAHCES  CBOSBT  HA1CZ.BT 

Thankitftiving  time  is   getting   near. 

And  grandma  nays   I  ought 
To    count    my    blessings;    and    Miat 
means 

Be   glad   of  what   I've   got. 

I'm  glad  of  home,  and  pa  and  ma: 
I'm   glad   my    hair   won't  curl; 

But  most  of  all,  I  tell  you  what — 
I'm    glad    I'm   not  a   girl! 

They   never  have  a  bit  of  fun 
Indoors,   with  girly  things. 

They   ran't   swim   in   the   swimming 
hole. 
Or  rlimb  wild   grape-vine  swings. 

This  year  I  nearly  broke  my  neck 
Ju.«t   diving   in    the   creek; 

Got    fifty-'Ioven    hornet     xtings 
Down    in    our    swamp    last    week 

Fell    off   the    mow    in    haying   time: 

R(im    chii.sed    me    up    a    tree! 
Only  the  good  die  young,  it  seems." 
My    pu    he    says    to    me! 

Tilings    might    have    been    a    whole 
lot    Worse 

(I'm    thankful   a.*    I    ought.) 
I  might  have  been  a  girl,  with  curls' 

Gee — I'm    glad    I'm    not  • 


was.  She  looked  down  at  her  little 
friend.  It  was  rising  almost  as  high 
as  she  but  the  three  tiny  leaves  still 
hid  its  face.  For  days  she  watched 
but  the  leaves  seemed  loth  to  open 
and  reveal  their  lovely  secret.  Then, 
at  last,  they  gently  parted.  The  White 
Trillium  bent  nearer.  The  soft  green 
leaves  opened  and  drooped  slightly  as 
the  dark  velvety  petals  unfolded.  The 
White  Trillium  swayed  back  on  her 
slender  stem.  Her  dearest  wish  was 
realized.  Her  friend  was  indeed  a 
Painted  Trillium.  Its  petals  were  deep 
and  rich,  darker  even  than  the  ones 
which  mingled  so  freely  with  the  love- 
ly flowers  on  the  higher  slope. 

And  there  you  may  see  them  yet. 
their  green  8tem.«  crossed  as  if  in 
embrace  Doris  Brown. 


Litde  Folks 

TimmyTwitchet' sSummet  I 
^  Home 

By  RUTH  PLUMLY  THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

"Goodbye!"  called  Timmy  Twltchet,  I 
bowing  to  left  and  right  as  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  peered  curiously 
from  their  windows  and  doors.  "(Jood- 
bye,  all!"  E>odding  and  bowing  Timmy  I 
walked  briskly  along  till  he  came  to 
the  window  ledge.  By  this  time  all 
the  mice  in  the  village  were  trailing 
inquisitively  behind. 

Mounting  the  book   steps  that  led  | 
up  to  the  window  ledge,  Timmy  turn- 
ed  and  waved   cheerfully.    The  attic  I 
window   had    been    left   open   by  the 
two   legs   who   owned   the  house  and 
as    the    villagers    fairly   gasped  with  | 
astonishment,    Timmy    stepped  bold- 
ly through  a  hole  in  the  screen  and  I 
balancing    himself    fearlessly   on  the  | 
narrow   sill    outside,    lifted   hi.s  cane. 
Almost     immediately     there    was  a  1 
whirr  and  flutter  and  down  swooped 
a  giant  mouse   airplane.    At  least  it 
was  a  plane  to  the  villagers.    You  anl 
I  would  have  called  it  a  pigeon.  Clim'o- 
ing  quite  calmly  on  the  pigeon's  baclt. 
Timmy   motioned   to    the   porter  who 
had  followed  him  through  the  hole  in 
the   screen,   to  hand   up  his  bed  and 
chair.    These  he  tied  with  a  piece  of  | 
string  around  the  pigeon's  neck,  then 
settling  himself  comfortably  between  I 
its   wings,    tipped   his   high  hat— and 
flew    away,    leaving    the    attic   mice 
with  their  eyes  sticking  out  and  their  j 
noses  glued  to  the  window  screen. 

The  Bravest  Mouse  In  the  Atttr 

And  not  until  late  that  evening  did  I 
they    learn    of    Timmy's    destination. 
The  news  was  brought  by  a  sparrow 
who   lived  under  the  eaves  and  who 
often  chatted  with  the  mice  when  the 
window   was   open.     Timmy,   he  told  I 
them  in  short  breathless  twitters,  had 
flown  down  into  the  garden  and  was 
comfortably    established    in    the  old 
bird  house  there.    It  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied for  some   time,  was  cool  and| 
commodious,    and   commanded  a  su- 
perb view  of  the  neighborh<xKl.   The| 
cozy  little  cottage  was  already  tail- 
ing on  an  air  of  comfort  and  style  I 
Timmy,    explained   the    sparrow,  bad  I 
put  up  an  awning  on  the  porch  and 
arranged   with  a  family  of  robins  iJl 
the  next  tree  not  only  for  fruit  and 
fresh  vegetables  but  for  taxi  service  | 
as  well. 

"Taxi  service!  "   squealed  the  mice 
their    noses    twitching    with   intere?t| 
and  surprise. 

"Yes,  taxi  sei-vice."  chirped  the 
sparrow  enjoying  the  sensation  hM 
had  caused.  "Timmy  ha.«  agreed  to| 
tutor  the  yoimg  robins  and  in  C' 
change  the  father  robin  agrees  to 
tarry  Timmy  up  and  down  from  the 
bird  hou.se  whenever  he  wishes  to  gc  | 
for  a  walk  or  visit. 

"What    a    mouse :••    breathed  TinJ' 
Wee  Bit  stroking  his  mou^»tal•he  wis'" 
fully,   "What  a  mouse!"     Secretly  W 
longed     to    visit     Timmy's    summfr 
home,    but    nothing    would    persua«| 
him   to    mount   on   the   pigeon's  baci> 
and  fly  there.    Bobby  Grey,  however. 
received  through  the  sparrow  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Timmy  the  very  next 
evening  and  Bobby,   being  almost  a^ 
brave    and     enterprising    a.<    '•''"'"' 
himself,  promptly  acceptol  the  in\ 
tatlon.    For  three  crusts  ami  a  »««'_ 
of  silk  the  pigeon  agreed  to  tian?P<|^ 
him  to  the  garden  where  he  '^P*"'  * 
exciting  and  adventurous  week  in  ^^ 
bird  hou.se  as  Timmy  Twit(  het's  g"^- 


Really.    I 
thorn 


wi.'-h    we    could    h.ive 


sei'il 


1.  Chicago,  III.— A  Photo- 
graphing  device  which  re- 
veal.^ the  state  of  one'.s  health 
by  photographing  the  back 
jf  the  eye.s.  Thi.-^  device  can 
detect  many  disea.-tes.  it  is 
said. 

2.  Boston.— One  of  the  big 
attractions  at  the  Bo.aiton 
Horse  Show  was  Proctor,  the 
horse  ridden  by  General 
Per.^hiiig  during  the  World 
War. 

3.  Lo.-  An^ele.s.  Cal.— A  bird 
that  would  puzzle  iin  ornith- 
ologist. It  is  known  as  the 
"Gofus  Bird"  and  guards  the 
.•nfrance  to  a  loc.-il  golf  (•our^^e. 
Palm  leav.M  and  •<talk.-<  went 
into   its   construction. 

4.  New  York. — A  view  of 
the  Empire  State  Building— 
world':i  tallest  structure — 
when  i;  liad  reached  the  9oth 
floor. 

o.  New  York. — The  •eye" 
af  t!te  lighthouse — here  i.-f  a 
close-up  of  the  giant  light 
ind  the  Freiuli  leii-^e*  whi.  h 
.<en<l  I'Ut  tlie  rtashe.-»  of  light 
for  mile.-*.  At  right  i.-<  the 
nieclianlsni  wlii'h  turn.-*  the 
light  around  and  around. 

B.  Long  Beach.  Cat- Action 
photo  of  Carl  Goetz'.s  Blue 
Boy"  <.f  the  California  Yachl 
Club  smasihing  into  a  bis 
Wiive  while  going  at  u  45- 
mile-an-hour  clip  during  the 
Cjoiig  Beach  t.)  Catalina  Island 
speed  dash  again.^t  tlie  Pa- 
cific   Coast's    fastest    cruisers. 


(Ct'ityi    -.''t    '\v    fiM-rv...  .  I  ft 
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Agricultural  Engineering 


Bv  R.  I  .  BLASINGAME 


Concrete  Floors 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  in- 
quiries from  our  readets  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of 
floors  of  concrete.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  a  method  of  con- 
structing such  floors  with  the  use  of 
blocks.  These  blocks  may  be  of  con- 
crete, cinder  or  clay.  The  floors  in  the 
new  Administration  Building  at  State 
College  were  built  in  this  fashion. 

One  will  note  that  the  scheme  con- 
sists of  supporting  two-by-eight  inch 
plank  on  bridge  work  beneatli  on 
which  the  blocks  are  placed.  Re-en- 
forcing lods  are  placed  between  the 
layers  of  blocks  and  concrete  is  pour- 
ed two  inches  thick  over  the  blocks. 
This  method  forms  four  or  six-inch 
concrete  beams  between  the  rc^ws  of 
blocks,  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  blocks,  and  does  not  require  the 
usual  amount  of  form  work  as  is  nec- 
essary for  solid  concrete  floors. 

This  method  is  being  used  for  ten 
and  twelve-foot  spans  for  roof  con- 
struction on  potato  cellars  ovei  which 
two  feet  of  dirt  is  placed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  sho\ild 
not  be  used  for  hay  mow  floors  in 
barns.  Somewhat  the  same  system 
of  floor  building  was  recently  em- 
ployed at  State  College  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  fraternity  ho\ise.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  many  homes  are  being  con- 
striicted  with  solid  concrete  floois 
built  in  this  fashion.  On  top  of  the 
concrete  is  .spread  a  thin  layer  of  hot 
tar  iin  which  are  placed  squares  of 
cork  for  flooring. 

Concrete  mow  floors  in  barns  would 
have  the  livestock  beneath  in  case  i«f 
fire.  This  type  of  floor,  of  course, 
sh<iuUl  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  masonry  walls  up  to  the  mow 
floor. 

This  type  of  floor  is  comparative- 
ly cheap,  builds  up  ver>'  rapidly,  and 
is  not  as  heavy  as  the  usual  run  of 
concrete. 

*     •     • 

For  Stone  Removal 

A  WEEK  or  so  ago  I  saw  a 
crawler  type  tractor  and  sub- 
soiler  being  used  at  n  lime- 
stone quarry  in  Centre  county  for 
loosening  the  soil  for  a  stripping  job. 
It  was  astonishing  how  the  tractor 
was  able  to  pull  the  subsoiler  through 
the  stones  and  hard  ground.  It  left 
in  its  wake  stones  weighing  up  to 
half  a  ton  or  more. 

It  naturally  occurred  to  me  that 
such  an  outfit  would  be  a  rapid,  eco- 
nomical means  of  pulling  stones 
from  a  field.  Where  ledges  were  en- 
countered a  small  piece  of  dynamite 
nerved  to  crack  the  rock  enough  so 
that  the  subsoiler  pulled  it  readily. 

Lttnd  reclamation  has  for  years  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  this  country 
in  a  big  way.  but  it  has  related  to 
drainage,  irrigation  and  flood  control. 
No  one  has  given   much  attention  to 

^''Concrete  tile,  join+s 
in  olte.rnate  rows 
:i  a^qered 


devising  a  method  of  easily  and  eco- 
nomically rem(<ving  large.  tight 
stones  from  cultivated  lands  which 
inteifere  with  cultural  methods  and 
cause  so  much  breakage  of  machinery. 
Now  that  we  have  such  agricultural 
tot)ls  as  the  tractor  and  the  subsoiler, 
which  are  strong  enough  to  .stand  the 
strain.  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  way 
to  a  new  tj-pe  of  land  reclamation 
which  is  just  as  important  as  drain- 
age or  irrigation  that  of  stc>ne  re- 
moval ftom  the  upper  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  of  cultivated  land. 
•     »     « 

Tank  Water  Heaters 

WE  know  that  the  heat  required 
to  bring  water  to  body  tem- 
perature of  an  animal  must  come 
from  the  feed  consumed  by  hog.  cow, 
sheep,  etc.  Several  of  our  readers 
have  asked  about  water  heaters  re- 
cently. We  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
any  of  our  subscribers  a  list  of  the 
manufacturers  of  heaters  on  request. 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  Oc- 
tober   15th   i.ssue   of   N.    A.    F.   E.    M. 


Research  Department  shows  the  value 
of  water  heaters  for  dairy  cows: 

"Will  Klatz,  a  member  of  the  Chick- 
■asaw,  Iowa,  Cow-Testing  Association, 
proved  the  value  of  warm  water.  He 
paid  $25  for  a  heater  and  the  follow- 
ing month  his  cows  made  an  average 
gain  of  5.6  pounds  of  butterfat  each. 
Value  of  increa.sed  production  was 
S28.34.  The  equipment  paid  for  itself 
in  one  month  and  had  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  pay  for  a  winter's 
supply  of  coal." 


Size  of  Pipe  Line 

Plerife  advise  me  a?  to  the  size  oX 
a  water  line  pipe  I  want  to  put  in  to 
get  the  p:re&te.«t  pres.surp.  I  hiive  about 
forty  fee?  fall  from  "prinp  to  hiaice  aini 
want  to  put  a  tap  at  the  barn  that  has 
about  half  a?  much  fall  a--  there  l.=  t>j 
the  hou.>^«>.  Shi>uld  tlierc  l>e  an  air  riit- 
iPt  and  where?  There  are  4W)  fef't  of 
water  line  to  be  laid.  H.  C.  Either. 
.-^(iMierset   county.   Pa. 

A  one  and  one-fourth  inch  pipe  from 
the  spring  to  the  barn  and  a 
one-inch  pipe  from  the  bam  to  the 
house,  I  think,  will  give  yovi  good 
pressure  with  the  forty-foot  fall  over 
a  distance  of  400  feet.  At  the  farm 
and  also  at  the  house  you  could  u.-ie 
three-quarter   inch   distributing   pipe. 

R.  U.  B. 


Temp,  bars     rnncre,ie. 
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Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZIX.V 


Brief  Answers 


EM.  "I  have  a  run-down 
nieadow  which  I  want  to  im- 
•  prove.  Can  I  do  it  without 
plowing?" 

Almost  half  the  meadows  in  the 
country  may  be  said  to  be  run  down. 
The  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that 
so  many  farmers  are  willing  to  mow 
these  meadows  year  after  year  and 
get  half  as  much  hay  off  them  a-s  it 
is  possible  to  cut  if  proper  treatment 
was  given  the  meadows.  I  will  an- 
.swer  the  above  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  many  of  my  readers  could 
testify  that  I  am  right,  for  they  have 
improved  their  meadows  without 
plowing  them.  Is  it  not  better  to  have 
one  acre  yielding  three  tons  of  hay 
than  to  have  three  acres  producing 
the  three  tons? 

Why  has  this  meadow  run  out  ?  It 
possibly  has  not  been  plowed  for 
twenty  years  and  plant  food  has  been 
removed    from    it    every    year    in    the 


CxeVlark-^oTorm 
edge  of  slab 


F0R.M5 


L  Cpcrt  po«+fl  on 
■  c-r.crete  baserncrt 
floor  cr  ■2\  \0"f.ar' 


hay.  and  it  has  but  little  available 
plant  food  near  the  surface  where 
the  roots  of  the  grass  are  located.  In 
all  these  years  the  hay  has  been  car- 
rying lime  away  from  the  soil  and  it 
is  too  sour  to  grow  tame  grasses  or 
clovers,  hence  these  plants  have  died 
and  we  say  the  meadow  has  run  out. 
I  hope  I  have  already  said  enough 
to  lead  our  correspondent  to  know 
what  is  needed.  Lime  and  fertilize 
the  field:  cyt  it  up  in  March  or  the 
first  of  April  with  a  disk  harrow  and 
leseed  with  timothy  and  clover.  Will 
it  pay  to  go  to  all  this  expense?  Cer- 
tainly. I  have  known  a  TOO  per  cent 
increase  made  the  first  year  from  just 
this  kind  of  treatment.  How  can  that 
production  be  maintained?  By  apply- 
ing from  200  to  400  pounds  of  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  per  acre  every  year 
and  by  giving  the  meadow  an  ap- 
plication of  lime  every  five  years.  I 
am  giving  you  no  theor>'.  for  I  have 
done  this  very  thing  myself. 

ED.  H.— There  are  313  good  days 
•  in  a  year  for  applying  lime.  The 
other  52  days  are  Sundays  and  that 
would  be  a  bad  time  to  apply  lime. 
Years  ago  we  said  apply  it  on  the 
plowed  ground.  Now  we  .say  put  it 
on  the  sod  if  it  suits  you  better  and 
plow  it  down.  Some  stations,  how- 
ever, cling  to  the  plowed  groimd  the- 
<  ry.  but  the  Ohio  Station  savF  it 
makes  but  little  difference  where  you 
j.ut  it. 

•     *     * 

JW.  C.  "I  have  .«ome  very  goo  1 
•  hay  and  some  not  .so  gocKl.  Should 
I  feed  the  poor  hay  first  or  keep  it 
toward  the  close  of  the  feeding  pe- 
riod?" 

Some  time  ago  I  said  the  fat  on  the 
Lack  of  the  animal  m  the  fall  served 
as  a  blanket  to  keep  it  waim.  Would 
not  the  feeding  of  the  poor  hay  ex- 
clusively in  the  early  fall  and  winter 
cause  the  animal  to  remove  thI.'J 
blanket  ^ 

If  you  feed  all  the  good  hay  new 
anti   begin   on   the   poor  huy   in    mid- 


winter it  will  be  too  much  of  a  CUi 
and  the  animal  will  lose  rapidlv 
I  did  this  and  had  fed  no  gram  m  v, 
this  time  I  would  feed  seme  p.!] 
along  with  the  poor  hay  Viit^ 
a  better  way  to  do,  if  yo\i  cannot  ^ 
ford  to  feed  any  grain,  is  to  pvtvo 
cattle  one  feed  of  good  hay  axd 
next  feed  of  poor  hay,  bi;:  i  n-^J^ 

prefer  the  grain  ration  to  that. 

•  «     * 

EJ.   J. — No,    superphospiiiie 
•  not  sour  the  land.    Or.  th«  (« 
trary  it  has  a  tendency  to  makelarJ 
sweeter.    Get  it  out  of  yo\ir  headi 
if  you  once  begin  to  use  fertjliarwi 
will  have  to  keep  it  up  it  you  | 
profitable  crops   at  all.    The  truUi  i 
if  you   once  begin   to  apply  fertiiii 
you  will  want  to  keep  it  up  htu 
you  will  find  you  are  getting  g(i,<i  J 
suits. 

•  *     * 

HG.  M.^It  is  now  too  late  tc  sci 
•  vetch   and   wheat   or  even 
and  vetch.    I  would  wait  i.ntJl 
and  sow  the  field  to  oats  and  rut  tj 
oats   for   hay   when    they  are  m 
milk  stage.    I  saw  a  field  of  (i&ts  i 
summer  that  had   been  cut  fcr  luj 
and  the  oats  shattered  so  nsiKh  tlj 
they  made  a  good  stand  of  cats  vb 
they    came    up.     The    mice    and  nl 
will   eat   these   oats   this  -x'sAtT 
give  the  owner  a  great  Cf-c.]  of  t-rij 
ble.    Not  only  are  a  great  deal  li  \ 
c>ats  lost,  but  the  feeding  vFJ.jf  ci 
straw^  has  been  reduced  very  nuti.  | 

•  •     * 

LJ.  S. — Chestnut  anti  t**(.',  m 
•  indicative  of  thin  land  geoeri 
speaking;  but  I  have  seen  land  hava 
this  kind  of  timber  that  was  vfi] 
productive.  Walnut,  sugar  o; 
trees  and  poplar  are  signfi  d  a  Ifr 
.<oil.  and  yet  I  have  seen  excfptKES^ 
this  rule. 

•  •     • 

LW.  J. — You  ask  me  tc  five  nt 
•  I  think  are  some  of  the  lu 
mentals  of  an  education.    I  would  1 
gin   with   reading   and   spellicg— t 
subjects  that  are   sadly  neglected  I 
our  public  schools  of  today    It  is  1 
reading   that  we  broaden  ar 
If   we   are   poor   readers  we  &:€ 
able  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  il 
thor  and  therefore  our  readjug  d(4 
not  benefit  us  verj'  much    There  »l 
vast  difference  between  calling  wr^ 
and     reading     understandingiy 
poor  speller  is  not  considered  ry  'i 
who  has  a  clerical  job  to  offer   TbJ 
are   many  other   things   that  a« 
sential  to  one's  success  in  hJf  f'-' 
.'eems  to  me  that  the  two  hU\t  lu 
ed  are  the  most  essential. 

•  *     • 

TW.  C.  -  I  go  on  the  trecr.- 
•  most  men  are  honest  and  « 
to  be  fair  with  their  emplo>»-    "Tl 
have   been  with   that  firm  Svt  ye«| 
and   they  have  neither  giver,  yf  J  > 
increase    in   your   salary   r( :   s 
motion  then  I  am  led  to  btluvc 
the  fault  lies  at  your  door    I?  '*• ' 
a  fact  that  some  of  your  feiicw  .^^ 
ers   have    had    their  wage.'   mctfa-*^ 
and  some  have  been  given  itUc  ' 
sitions?    How  many  time.=  dunr^i 
past  five  years  have  you  w<  ikert  f^^ 
time  and  made  no  charge  tc 
because  you  saw  the  best  "^'*  •,*'■' J 
yotir    employers    demanded   il      ^\ 
should  always  bear  in  mind  t*"'-  -J 
are  the  architect  of  your  own  ft'* ' 


ARKET 
.PLACE 

By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


ANEW  plan  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed  and  for  the 
boo.sting    of     apple     sales     is 

I  working  fairly  well  in  New  York  City. 
Men  carrying  a  sign,  on  which  is 
printed.  "Unemployed.  Buy  an  apple 
_5c  each."  are  selling  large  red  Spitz 
and  Jonathan   apples   in  all   business 

I  sections. 
A  New  York  apple  dealer  conceived 

I  the  idea  and  gained  the   cooperation 
the  police  department.    The  boxes 

I  of  apple-''  are  sold  to  the  men  who 
have  funds  at  a  low  price,  while  those 
who  do  not  have  funds  are  trusted. 
The  first  day  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  those  trusted  failed  to  pay  and 
as  the  week  progressed  more  boxes 
were  given  out  and  the  percentage  of 

I  those  who  did  not  pay  was  less. 
Large-sized  apples.  lOO's  and  iarg- 

ler,  were  used  and  these  are  sizes 
which  are  difficult  to  sell  through  reg- 
ular trade  channels.  The  men  were 
able  to  make  a  profit  of  around  $2.25 
to  S3  a  day.  and  after  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment this  was  a  real  help.  This 
in  also  gave  a  wider  distribution  to 

I  apples  ami  helped  advertise  National 
Apple  Week.  About  500  men  were 
employed  and  many  of  them  plan  to 
continue  in  this  work  until  employ- 
ment conlitions  pick  up.  It  may  be 
that  a  similar    plan   can    be    worked 

I  out  in  smaller  cities. 

*  *     * 

Ir.EAD  in  a  newspaper  of  a  political 
candidfite  in  a  nearby  state  who 
wa.«  distributing  apples  to  voters  in 
place    of    the     customary    campaign 

I  cigars.  H"  believes  that  folks  would 
rather  have  a  good  apple  than  a  bum 

I  cigar.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
dected.  but  if  he  was  the  scheme 
Eight  h<>lp  future  candidates  and  the 
apple  growers  as  well. 

•  •     * 

THE  roadside  stand  as  an  outlet 
for  farm  produce  is  doomed  un- 
less the  operators  get  over  the  mis- 
tiken  notion  that  the  consumer  will 
p»y  big  money  for  the  privilege  of 
Iwying  poor  stuff  at  the  farm.  For 
I  oample.  I  can  buy  well-colored  Stay- 
nan  apples  on  the  wholesale  market 
itJ1.50  per  bushel  and  I  can  get  fair 
«tock  for  $1  to  $1.25.  The  farmer 
pts  this  price  minus  ten  per  cent 
commission  and  his  transportation 
wsis  In  other  words,  $1.30  would  be 
•  fair  price  on  the  farm  for  the  best 
»ock  if  it  was  bringing  S1.50  in  the 
city, 

^'hy  then  should  roadside  farm 
torkets  ;i-,k  -5c  to  85c  a  half  bushel 
for  apples  that  are  poorly  graded  and 
'»ck  both  color  and  quality?  I  have 
•"iny  fticnds,  who  formerly  made  a 
practice    of    buying    produce    at    the 

I  '»fm  when  they  motored  through  the 
«wntr>-.  who  tell  me  that  they  are 
Piing  to  buy  in  the  city  since  they 
*"  get  better  goods  for  less  money 
j*  their    neighborhood     store.      Un- 

I  «ubtedly  there  are  roadside  stands 
«»t  offer  good  produce  at  a  fair 
Pfice.  but  this  other  class  of  stand 
"a  detriment. 


—Kt~ 


^ond  Crop  of  Asparagus 

p'OTlCKD  in  the  October  4th  i.s.suc 

"f    I'enn.sylvania     Farmer     where 

"Jine  one  desired  to  know  if  it  would 

•Poil  the  crop  of  asparagus  for  next 

■^'  by  cutting   the   second   growth. 

«|cond    growth     of     asparagus     will 

^^n  put  up  when  the  bed  is  cleared 

and  hurnt  in  late  summer  as  was 

I  "If  above  case. 

'find  no  ill-cfTect  will  result  by  cut- 
l^^'*'«  fall  crop  of  asparagus,  as  It 
I  ^    *  J'l'^t  as  good  next  spring  and 

Iwrt    "^  ■'"■'^^   **"   ^*'''y-     ^^   course    in 
I    "^"'"ateH  the  bed  should  be  cov- 

laln  '"  ^^^^  ^*"    "''**"   """^^^   '*'"^'   "^ 
Ita^""^'  ^t^ahle  manure  is  my  prefer- 

\kv    ^^^'    ^^^   second    crop    should 
^  J|*P*  fi't  down  until  cold  weather 


Out  Goes  the  Manure 

from  the  barn  to  the  field— in  a  jiffy 


MANURE  LEACHING  in  piles  or  in  a  pit  waiting 
to  be  spread  doesn't  help  much  to  boost  land  values 
and  crop  yields.  To  get  full  benefit  it  should  be  SPREAD 
PROMPTLY  and  EVENLY. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is  the  ma- 
chine that  makes  the  job  SIMPLE  and  SPEEDY.  Built 
with  a  low,  steel-braced  box,  it  loads  quickly.  Roller  bear- 
ings make  it  light  draft.  Si.x  conveyor  speeds  give  you 
close  control  of  the  spread.  And  the  improved  type  beaters 
and  the  wide-spreading  spiral  maintain  an  even  spread  of 
finely  pulverized  and  shredded  manure  right  down  to  the 
last  forkful. 

Take  the  time  to  examine  the  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  on  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's 
floor.  Find  out  how  well  this  spreader  is  built  and  how 
profitably  it  will  serve  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


McCormick-Deering 
FEATURES 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non-Wrapping  Saw- 
tooth Beater 
Improved  Spiral 
Low,  Easy-to-load,  Re- 
inforced  Box 
Convenient  levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyor  Speeds 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 


Chicago.  Illinois 


Branches  at  Pittthurgh,  Harritburg.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
and  at  9S  other  points  in  theVnited  States. 


IT  SPREADS   LIME.   too.   Ask   the 

McCormick-Deering    dealer    about    the 

"Lime-spreading  Attachment." 


McCormick-Deering 

Manure  Spreaders 

Use  McCormick-Deering  Machines  to  Lower  Your  Production   Costs 
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tf  LMPIRETANKHEATF.RCO. 
l30N.7thSt..  Wathlngton.M. 


"Peerless"  Fodder  Stiredder 

If  you  ha VI'  3  H.  P. 
eniiino  you  can  run 
this  14-inch  ma- 
cliinc  successfullv. 
Will  pay  for  itself 
In  one  year's  use. 
Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops. 

Write  for  price  and  catalog 


Est.  I8JJ— Inc.  ISW 


RAW  FURS  V 


More  PROFITS 
from  your  FURS 

Make  your  fur  season  more  profitable  this 
year  by  shipping  to  Traugott  Schtnidt  9C 
Sonv,  a  company  with  a  78-year  record 
of  fair  dealing  in  the  fur  trade.  No  slid- 
ing scale  of  prices,  but  exact  quotations 
based  on  liberal  gradings.  And  we  pay 
the  price  we  quote!  It'rile  for  fur  price  list 
and  special  offer  to  shippers. 

Til  \l  (;OTT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS 
504  .Monro*'  .Vvc,  Dflrt>il,  Mioh. 


GIBBS  TRAPS  ^SLr 

TI..V   liol.ii  v.h.n  Mio   <".VTtni   und  .idd 

to  >.'iir  IMt  I'ri.tli  Ttin  I'nv  Ymi  !i>  l»' 
Tiu'iii  \  .11  I'lv  ti  I  .1  i)iJuv<  .'*.'nil  fi>r 
nur  NK>\  <iii.il...;  riiKK  ItKKiiIlK  l<u,> 
in-i  'hi-*  r.il.'.-  TniiTiii.:  J>iiiiimit'ii! 
omilH  TWO  TKKMihH  '  Trai»  pw  lit 
■AVini.  Olti  ■  liilii  iM  :  «ii  ■ill  l>../.  N  ■.  I 
•  .siii.(li»  «irli>"   Trail.    I'll-  <•«. :   fl  M   Dor 

ro(it|)4t(l.      It      v.-lir     iImIi'I      'Ih--.     !I  It      IvUi' 

lli«ii.    ur.i.r    .lir.Tt       w. A. GIBBS  4  SON. 
Orpl.    N.«3.   CHESTER.    PA. 


5%M0REJ 

If  TOO  didn't  Jhip  me  /""ur  fun  l.^^^t  »*«win  >-ou  LCM^I 
VTONKY  even  if  yoo  re-'etV'-d  fttll  markft  value  for  every 
ikin. 

Yoa  I<»«t  The  f>%  KX TRA  I  r-'*''  "^n  f*''  f»HipmenU  of  i-t^  aod 
up.     ^-  ABOVK  KILL  MAKKtTI   TKI*  h's. 

i  r  in  utfonl  to  pay  a  N>pu-i  Tttr  furs  b-vnune  I'mth**  iHTitcal 
receiv.^r  of  rftir  iur«  in  Che  ba^t.  1  can  u«e  all  ili**  «kin« 
you  CMt.'h. 

Send  me  Tour  pelts  thU  •c*iii(on  and  get  that  extra  34. 
Get  JoJ  S*)  for  mi)  worth  -*1'>5  tor  *1'W. 

And  romimher  this.  1  pny  (he  <liiy  your  nhipmt-nt  m  re- 
ceived, t  p^y  every  pemiy— then*  are  no  deduction*  fol 
eommijwion,  han.!!tnB.  tran«pt^rtat>on. 

Clip  C(>ii(»'>n  fi>r  my  authcit*(?  price  lirt.  9hii>pif»i;  (asa, 
trappi'i^  hftnJ  t>ook.     Ail  KRKK. 

MR.  GFOKt.K  I.  FOX,  (Prr«onal> 

236  W.  :;oih  St..  New  York 

Send  me   FRTE   iti-mi    m.^rtiomHl   nbce, 
I  want  to  aiai(«  moro  fur  money  tbia  yc-ur. 
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5«4  Lycll  Avenue  Rorheslcr,  N.  Y. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


BASED  on  good  husking  returns  corn 
vieltl  has  been  edged  up  to  2.094,- 
OOO.OfK)  bushels,  a  gain  of  47.000,000 
over  the  October  report.  Not  only  is 
the  crop  over  500,000,000  bushels  under 
last  year,  but  it  is  now  estimated  that 
the  total  of  old  com  left  on  farms  i.j 
down  to  72.000,000  bushels,  which  com- 
pares with  a  five-year  averape  of  102,- 
000,000   bushels. 

The  Canadian  wheat  crop  is  now  es- 
timated at  39.5,800.000  bushels,  a  gain 
of  n.000,0<'>0  bushels  over  the  last  re- 
port. This  is  more  than  90.000,000 
bushels  above  last  \ear's  crop.  World 
wheat  situation  is  still  regarded  as 
bearish.  European  production  was  un- 
der last  year,  and  stocks  aie  lightei-, 
but  more  wheat  was  produced  in  North 
America,  India,  Australia  and  proba- 
bly in  the  Argentine.  Further,  while 
the  size  of  the  Russian  crop  is  un- 
known, that  country  has  entered  the 
export  field.  Vaiious  influences  have 
held  oui-  wheat  above  export  basis,  and 
there  has  been  little  foreign  trade  for 
some  time.  Nor  is  there  thought  to  be 
much  prospect  in  that  line.  Feeding  of 
wheat  and  the  probability  that  price 
and  other  conditions  will  favor  in- 
creased consumption  of  wheat  in  this 
country  are  about  the  only  favorable 
factors  evident  at  this  time,  and  they 
aie  foi  the  long  pull  rathei-  than  the 
immediate   futuie. 

Heaxy  Steers  Much  Lower 

Weij;hty  steers  took  a  big  slump  this 
week,  the  decline  amounting  to  $1  i 
1.50:  yearlings  wei  e  off  25  to  .50  cents, 
and  ail  other  bovine  stock  was  about 
PS  much  lower  except  calves  which 
held  .'■teady.  Receipts  at  the  leadinc; 
points  were  larKti-  than  last  week,  and 
the  trade  i.s  cautious,  paitly  on  account 
of  \h<-  appioarh  of  the  poultry  season 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  every- 
thin<.'  in  that  linf  is  selling.  While  top 
yearlings  sold  fit  $13.75,  the  same  as 
last  week,  top  heavies  brought  only 
$12..50.  85  cents  under  last  week,  and 
the  steer  average  dropped  to  $10.25. 
lowest  since  the  week  of  August  23  and 
lowest  for  any  coriesponding  week 
since  1926.  For  the  fiist  ten  months 
of  the  year  federal  inspected  slaughter 
of  cattle  totaled  6,873,769,  against  6,- 
934. .594  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  improved  demand  for  and  the 
increased  shipments  of  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  in  October,  accoiding  to 
a  Kovernment  report,  were  due  to  the 
«leclining  prices  of  corn  and  other 
fjedstuffs,  to  the  somewhat  improved 
piospects  for  corn  production,  to  the 
relatively  wide  spread  between  feeder 
and  fat  cattle  prices  and  the  generally 
favorable  weathei  during  October. 
Hog    I'osltion   Strong 

With  larger  receipts  the  hog  market 
has  weakene<l.  The  Chicago  lun  th.s 
week  totaled  207,000.  largest  for  any 
w«ek  since  February  15.  Eleven  mar- 
kets had  .566,C»00,  43.000  more  than  last 
week  but  70,000  under  a  ytar  ago.  The 
eleven  market  lun  this  week  was 
li>;htest  foi  the  week  in  more  than  15 
years.  Average  price  of  hogs  dropped 
to  $8.75.  lowest  in  nearly  two  years. 

Weakness  in  the  hog  market  is  at- 
tributable more  to  geneial  conditions 
than  to  any  weakness  in  the  statistical 
situation.  Slaughtering  is  light.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  3.491.590 
hogs  APie  slaughtered  under  federal 
Inspection  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  3,8.57.147  a  year  ago:  and 
'or  the  ten  months  of  th<'  year  the  to- 
tal is  35.,595,374  a>;ainst  38.8fi3.115  a 
year    nr:o. 

The  position  with  regard  to  stoiag<' 
stocks  is  eiiually  strong.  At  the  end 
of  October  lard  had  diopped  to  a  low 
of  36  rnilllon  poumls.  smallest  on  rec- 
ord with  a  few  exceptions,  and  com- 
paring witli  73  million  pounds,  the  No- 
vember 1  average  of  the  past  the 
yeais.  The  total  of  pork  in  store  on 
November  1  was  3.56  million  pountis, 
winch  (onipares  with  a  five-year  aver- 
age of  436  million. 

The  hog  futuies  market  closed  in 
all  >ut  the  same  notch  as  last  week. 
Light  weights  sold  at  $8.75  for  Decem- 
ber delivery,  and  at  $8.60/8.75  for  Jaii- 
uaty;  medium  weights  sold  up  to  $8.90 
for  .January  and  March  delivery,  and 
heavies  at  $8.60  for  January.  Tiading 
was  again  very  light,  reflecting  to 
some  extent  the  lack  of  speculation  In 
market,-  in  general.  Hog  futuies  tra<! 
ing  will  have  to  pick  up  before  the 
market  can  be  said  to  have  much  sig- 
riitlcatice   or  \alue. 

Derllne   In   I^inh^ 

\\hlle  early  this  week  be^  t  Iambs 
weie  bringing  $8  8,5,  at  the  close  $8  was 
the     trip     and     laige     dl  ove^     of     choice 


lambs  went  to  packers  at  $7.50'''(  7.75, 
with  $7'((7.75  taking  the  bulk.  Receipts 
at  the  leading  points  showed  some  in- 
crease, but  the  chief  difficulty  was' 
glutted  dressed  markets.  Nobody  want- 
ed lambs  except  at   sacrifice   prices. 

Available  information  points  to  a 
material  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  lambs  which  will  remain  on  feed  for 
market  in  all  areas  on  Januaiy  1,  1931, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  on 
feed  on  January  1,  1930,  says  a  gov- 
ernment report.  This  decrease  may  ex- 
ceed 500.000  head.  The  number  of  fed 
lambs  available  to  move  during  No- 
vember and  December,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber marketed  during  those  months  in 
1929. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under 
federal  inspection  during  October  to- 
taled 1,727,179.  the  largest  for  the 
month  on  record,  and  comparing  with 
1,365,325  a  year  ago.  For  the  ten 
months  of  the  year  the  total  is  13,964,- 
672,  against  11,773,223   in   1929. 

Government   in   Business 

An  organization  has  been  formed 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  drive  the 
government  out  of  business  and  keep 
it  out.  It  is  called  the  National  Associ- 
ation Against  Government  in  Private 
Business.  Prominent  in  it  is  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  who  may  or 
may  not  be  primarily  interested  in  car- 
rying the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
To  the  .Supreme  Court  on  a  fee  basis. 
None  the  less  it  is  a  movement  that  is 
likely  to  gain  momentum,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  business  men  are  beginning 
to  be  concerned- about  the  possible 
lamiflcations   of  this  act. 

Champion  I..an)b  Grower 

The  champion  lamb  grower  of  Wis- 
consin, Joseph  Meir,  produced  an  av- 
erajKe  of  139.S  pounds  of  lamb  per  ewe 
in  120  days.  He  saved  30  lambs  from 
his  16  ewes,  which  averaged  76.4  pounds 
apiece  at  120  days. 

Chicago,  Nov.  15,  1930  Watson 
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Produce  Market  Review 

'T'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
■■•  firm  on  fresh  eggs  of  good  quality 
with  prices  advancing.  Receipts  were 
smaller  and  according  to  many  deal- 
eis  \%eie  the  lightest  in  years.  Select- 
ed whites  sold  leadily  and  browns  met 
a  satisfactory  demand.  Nearby  mixed 
colois  were  scarce  at  all  times  during 
the  week.  Receipts  of  western  fresh 
eggs  were  limited  but  were  ample  for 
the  demand  and  prices  held  firm.  Re- 
ports from  shipping  points  indicate 
that  receipts  will  be  light  since  large 
tjuantities  aie  being  consumed  locally 
iind  only  small  lots  are  available  for 
.•shipment. 

Refrigerator  sterilized  Pacific  Coast 
white  egRs,  which  are  the  nearest  sub- 
stitute to  fresh  stock,  moved  fairly 
well  at  comparatively  low  prices  and 
within  a  range  of  32  1 35c.  Supplies 
were  liberal. 

Othei  lefrigerator  stock  was  fairly 
steady  but  the  demand  was  confined 
mostly  to  small  lots.  a»  practically  all 
buyers  have  storage  stocks  of  their 
own.  The  futuies  market  in  Chicago 
declined  to  a  very  low  level  during  the 
week   without   affecting  spot  sales. 

The  majority  of  sales  of  fresh  .ggs 
moving  mostly  in  small  jobbing  lots 
weie  leported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  within  the  follow- 
ing price  ranges:  Fancy  selected  near- 
by whites  .V)'.(58c,  henneries  62e, 
browns  46  ./50c.  mixed  colois  40  .i  45c, 
fancy  western  browns  46  .i  50c,  whites 
48  . 1  52c,    mixed    colors    42"  45c. 

The  eug  market  in  New  York  was 
firm  during  the  entire  week  and  prlce.s 
ailvanced  on  practically  all  grades. 
Nearby  hennery  white  eggs  sold  at  27 
■I  5.5c  per  dozen,  biowns  at  40  ^i  57c  and 
mixed  colors  at  20  >/ .50c. 

Fancy    Fmiltry   Steady 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  steady  for  fancy  stock  and 
iiieuular  on  un<lergiades.  Receipts 
were  rioderate  to  liberal  and  the  qual- 
ity of  most  receipts  was  average.  Buy- 
ers were  looking  for  fancy  giades  but 
the  lower  grades  were  difficult  to 
move.  Leghorn  fowl  brought  15  •/22c 
per  poun<i.  colored  fowl  20. 1 24c,  with 
fancy  lots  as  high  as  26c,  Leghorn 
chickens  brought  17  /  20c,  Rhode  Is- 
land  Reds   18/ 20c  and    Rocks   20''i22c, 

The  dressed  poultry  market  wa^ 
steady  with  moderate  receipts  of  fresh 
stock,  Bi  oilers  brought  25  /  34c,  chick- 
ens 24  •/ aOf  and  fowls  20  •/ 28c.  Nearby 
turkeys  ^old  at   34   /  40c. 

Huttei     j)rice.«    diopped    chat  ply    dur- 


ing the  pa*t  week  with  declines  of  St? 
3'v-c  a  pound  registered  at  most  mar- 
kets. Trading  on  all  markets  was  un- 
satisfactory with  buyers  very  cautious 
and  confining  their  purchases  to  their 
most  urgent  needs.  Receipts  were  no 
larger  than  the  week  before  but  there 
was  a  larger  proportion  of  the  top 
grades. 

The  storage  report  for  the  entire 
countn,-  of  109. .582.000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  138,405,000  on  November 
first  a  year  ago,  was  not  as  large  a 
shortage  as  the  trade  expected.  Deal- 
ers had  anticipated  a  larger  reduction 
of  storage  stocks. 

Potatoes  Weaker 

The  potato  markets  were  weaker 
and  prices  tended  lower  in  all  eastern 
cities.  Supplies  were  liberal  and  the 
demand  slow.  Most  sales  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  were  at  a  level  of  $1.50'.' 
1.75  per  100-pound  sack,  although  a 
few  lots  of  fancy  stock  brought  $2  in 
Philadelphia.  New  York  state  potatoes 
sold  at  practically  the  same  level. 
Prices  at  Maine  shipping  points  have 
dropped  to  $1  per  hundredweight  for 
bulk  stock.  Growers  are  holding  and 
refuse  to  sell  below  this  point. 

The  November  crop  estimate  report 
did  not  help  the  situation,  since  it  in- 
creased the  estimated  production.  Even 
with  this  increase  the  crop  is  a  light 
one  and  runs  about  three  bushels  per 
capita  of  population.  Prices  are  far 
below  those  of  other  years  when  pro- 
duction was  even  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  shortage  of  potatoes  is  great- 
est in  the  central  region  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  several  of  the  middle  At- 
lantic states.  The  average  quality  of 
the  crop  is  the  lowest  in  years,  which 
means  that  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  small  and  defective  potatoes  and 
that  more  No.  2's  will  probably  be 
shipped  than   in  normal  years. 

The  sweet  jjotato  market  has  shown 
some  improvement  in  the  past  week 
and  most  markets  report  a  better  de- 
mand. Shipn^ents  have  decrease/',  and 
are  now  averaging  about  60  cars  a  day. 
About  half  of  the  present  shipments 
are  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virgin- 
ia. New  Jersey  red  and  yellow  vari- 
eties sold  at  65'/ 90c  per  ■-  ba.«ket  in 
Philadelphia,    or    about    5'/ 15c    above 


November   22,  1530 

prices    at   the    opening   of  the  ccrnh  1 
Similar     stock     brought    $l'il.75iZ 
bushel  in  New  York  and  S2.35  ia  h-^T 
burgh. 

The  apple  markets  have  not  stcwii 
much    change    during    the    p&i;  ,(^l 
The  demand   continued   s!cviftn<5u~l 
plies    were    moderate    to   liberal,   x,,  I 
England,   New   York,  New  Jeifey  ami 
Pennsylvania    have    apple    ciops  th»tl 
are    above    average    and   about  ifj  j^A 
cent  of  this  year's  crop  in  the  fc-call«| 
barreled  apple  region  is  in  thestcunt 

W    R.  \v 

'^ 

HAT    UABXET   BEVIEW 

Hay    markets    were    sumewl,,.-    ::.'.j,-jiy,| 
during    the     week     ending    N.  .','r.t.er  ]t\ 
says  the  U.   S.   Department  o:  .^.K-nruliur*  I 
Market  News  Service.    Offering-  v>t«  [cn- 
erally  light,  while  demand  c<^!.t  :  u%<j  aj^j. 
t  rate    to   dull. 

-New  York.— Timothy,   No.  1,  i,1 54   Sn  I 

:;.   J26.50.  ' 
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National  Grange 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


V  aim  of  the  debenture  program 

tlie   Grang'-    was     explained     as 

[effort  to  secure  for  agriculture  the 

tariff  equality  enjoyed  by  man- 

ictjrers.    etc.,     under     drawbacks. 

Grange     offers     three     sugges- 

for  staDilizing    rural    prosper- 

and  control    of    surplus:     Flexi- 

,  export   debentures,    international 

«iy  of  surpliis  problems  by  the  In- 

lute  of  Agriculture,    and    develop- 

(t  of  means  of  stabilizing  the  pur- 

ling  powet  nf  money. 


to  distribute  their  milk,  but  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  to  maintain  living 
prices. 

Dr.  Poe  talked  on  "The  Spiritual 
Mission  of  The  Grange."  Said  he: 
"In  this  organization  rural  America 
has  an  opportunity  for  a  contribution 
that  can  save  the  nation.  Where  co- 
operatives have  failed  there  has  been 
failure  to  establish  a  fundamental 
depth  of  earth  in  fellowship.  Coopera- 
tive marketing,  to  be  a  success,  must 
be  preached  as  a  spiritual  duty." 


nlver!'lT{7Kr'^^''     ^°-     •     «=*»;B.i«IPolic.> -Corporation  Farms  Farm  Board  and  Marketing  Act 


Chicago,— Alfalfa.    No.    1,    $:";    :j)cUit 
No.    1,    J22:    No.   3,   $18.  ' 
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DEATH    or    WSBXiEY   BECX 

On  Saturday.  November  15.  \\.-,»y  t^\ 
lit  the  firm  of  Brinkmun.  Woi.o  i.-,ii  Btti.| 
Pittsburgh  Stockyards,  fell  c-oti  at  a,  rt-l 
suit  of  over-exertion.  Mr.  Ee  .  wi.«  omI 
i.f  the  veteran  ronimi.«sic.ii  ::►■  at  th«l 
yards,  also  one  of  the  best  ki,<.».-j  baytrsi 
of  cattle  and  hogs.  He  wtg  ;.  i4.tiv«  lil 
northern  West  Virginia  ar.d  t. „,  suty-l 
six   years   of  age. 

pzTTSBvmoK  urx.*  nticxs 

The  Dairymens  <?ooperi,t;' •  -.  cs  mio-I 
pany  announces  the  full.jwii.i  '.i*;  pnmi 
to  dealers  us  the  ba.'^is  o:  p.: urtritf  ttil 
pi'.ducers  for  3,5  per  cent  ii..,r:  /JfhT'rHf 
(hiring  October: 

District  I,— Country  plant.--,  i,.-;  Jl'lSl 
surplus.  $1,77.  Direct  shippe/i.  •..•••  U3''.: 
,-tirplu.«!.    S2.17.  1 

District  2.— F.  o.  b,.  t,>tt.<i. .  i- (•«.!:  •»! 
plu,«.    $1  ,51. 

District    4.— F.    o.    b..    $2  3i  , 

I'utrict    5.— F.   o.    b..    »2.17. 

District  6. — F.  o.  b.,  ba.«;. ,  ^.  Ki,  ^;^I 
l-lus.   SI, 77. 

District    7.— F.    o.    b..    ba.'^n.    l;'j]:/ 
plu.«.   $1,52, 

District    S.— F.    o.    b..    $2'i. 

District    10.— F.   o.    b,.   baM  .   \.  *' 
Ilu.*.    $].»3, 

Di^'tru  t    11',— F.   o.    b.,   base.   1.  M 
liui-.    $1,765. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBUBOH 
CatU* 

Mondays  .«upply  was  liglit.  a  little  le«» 
than  40  <aric>iids.  The  trade  wa.«  dull  but 
prizes  .«howed  little  change.  Few  ^.n^d 
fed  steers  were  here.'  The  We.«t  Vir»:!iu;i 
Agriculturul  College  marketed  four  long- 
fed  yearlings,  averaging  1.040  ll.s,.  at  Si:; 
and  eight  iit>e  .iteers  averufring  1.312  l\-s. 
at  $10,M.  the  former  being  the  throw-outs 
from  Its  show  herd  now  r^ady  f«.r  the 
liitTnatli'nal.  A  few  useful  fed  steer.* 
were  held  at  *10  but  probaiily  w..uld  n.-t 
.-ell  ab<-ve  $9.50.  while  a  few  Ohio  fed 
.«teers  brought  S9.25,  Bulk  i-t  the  steer - 
were  off  grass  or  only  warmed  up  on 
Mrain  and  these  ranged  largely  from  JS  .Vj 
downward,  nothing  ihoice  among  tlieni 
Right  good  butcher  steers  brought  ftroun<l 
$^.  the  fair  fleshy  kind  aniund  J7  S-J  ai;i! 
ordinary  light  and  handy-weights  around 
$7.  some  lacking  flesh  arcuiid  $6,.V,i  and  iij- 
ferior  nii  down.  A  few  guod  heiler.." 
brought  S7.40'«7,50.  n..t  many  e.f  ttiat  kini! 
here.  Heifers  were  Rbi>ut  steady.  An  oc- 
casional young  « <>w  5(ild  up  to  $6.  good 
aged  io«s  »5»i5.50.  and  others  i.n  this 
basis.  Canners  went  at  S2.S«.i'ii3.  bulk  $2,75 
<i2,85.  Bull.«  brought  about  former  prires. 
only  a  few  giod  enough  to  command  SC 
<tr  over,   and    bulk    of   bolugnas   I.'.'tS.SO. 

Choice   Ri-ain-fed  .tteer's    JIO  0>''>ilO  5o 

Choice    steers     9  25'^   9  7.'j 

Good   to  choice,  1,300  lbs. 

i>r    u\ <i-     8  so'.j,  9  2!) 

Fair  to  good,  do g  OOfi    S  5" 

Plain   heavy   steers   7  5(i  t  8  25 

Choice  hniicly-weight  steers   ..     S  75''j   9  25 
Good   liut(  her  steers,  1,000  to 

M.'io    lbs g  25-1    &  5(1 

Fiiir   t(.   p(M.d.   do 7  7,1fi    8  25 

Ordinary   to    fair,   do 7  W'Vi    7  5" 

Cnmmon    dc C  Wi'fi   6  5i 

•SikmI  light   liut.her  stetm   ....     8(ifr,i    g  25 

y..\r  to  g»M«l   light   ."teers   7  2,'i'o    f,  Oj 

Ccninion  tn  medium,  dn 6  I'S'"    7  2.1 

Inferior   light    steers    5  «'*t   5  7.'. 

Feeders Nomina  I 

t'''"ker,«     Nominal 

< 'Ik. ice    fat    heifers    7  .t<"J    7  7,1 

<!<M.d   to  ilioKe  heifers   T  (<0''i   7  5(> 

Fair   to  g...rtl   heifers   6  2,*ia   6  7.1 

Cciiiiiiii.n   tip    fair   heifer*    h  <<(>'i   fi  «i 

Ch<.i<e   fat   <(.wo    .I.Kki    6  I"i 

(MX.d  t'l  chi.lf-e  fnt  rows   r,  r*ivi    f,  ."Vi 

Fair    I' I    gircrtl    cows    4  23'i    4  75 

Ccnimnn   to   lair    cow*    ,,..,.     3  .Vi*;   4  «i 

<':iMiiei«     ..    2  .Vm    3  IK) 

Fresh  cow*,  calf  at  side   50  Wnf>n  W) 

Choice  heavy  hulls    6  00'«'  6  2j 

Choice  handy  buti  her  bull*..,     6  «i>i   6  25 

iSiK'd   handy  bulls    &  75W  6  no 

Fair    to   gfujd    bulls    5  Wcii'  5  75 

Coiiiinon   to   fair   bull*    4  Vi«    5  tui 

Il.feiior    hllUx     4  «!/;    4  5(1 

■ora 

Last  »><ks  hog  trade  lU.tr-d  at  !fS,25. 
.^^•I.I!ay  s  supply  was  ahout  32  d.  ul.le-(i>->k 


rarlcjads.     It   was  a   one-pri(e   •  .."uttlti 
decline  of  25c   from   last  weei>  -     Hit. 
weights  went  at  $9,   indudn.t.   i  t\  »r»icli| 
•  cntinue   scarce.    The   (luali!?    •     "•• 
15    giKxI.    bulk    of    receipts    ''M'-J^    j*« 
weights,    with    few    pigs   and    !•*    i***  "-J 
more    than     25»i     Ihs.      Sc^w-.    .       -liuiJiin 
•luality   brought   $8. 

Heavy     V.   «i 

.Medium  wt»,.  18«-2<iO  lbs,  .  '  «' 
Heavy  Voikers.  165-180  lb*.  ,  i  W 
Light  Y<.rker«.   12.1-1.10  lb*.   ...     !' 00 

Pigs.   90-100  lbs . .     V  <* 

Roughs    -.  MWu  4  t 

t^tags    :  r^i'i » 5^ 

Sha*p  aad  lAmbs 

Monday's     siii>ply     wa..'     rin'.>     •'•      ^f* 
12    double-dei  k    carloads.    11..  .m,.   t    •**" 
live    de<  ks    of    sheep,      .Sheep    -•"  "■'^  ''"'^ 
<  haiige    with    good    handy    v» 
and    culls   at    $3   or    less,     L<:;. 
wanted    at     a    cjiiarter    abov* 
clo.ite.    Good    handy    weight?    *'t<    i  nt  $f 
with    Mills    at    »6,.1n    dowiiwan.     .  u.u.i> 
downward.    Buyers  are  obJ^■  •,'■ 
ol    over    SO    pounds   and    ai>    :i 
everything    above    S5    lbs,     H*- 
have  sold   recently  nx  $6,111  .m.  7' 
ing    along    wiUi    r\ilU   at   $6,.V. 

Good    to   best    wethers    1 

GockI   mixed    

Fair    to   giHwI.    do 

Cominim    to    (air    

Inferior    sheep      

CMiod  to  choice  lambs  . 

Medium,    do 

Culls  and  common,   i\,\    ...... 

OalvM 

With      .100      ciil\es      on      .«a:. 
brought   $12,50.    seconds   lark- 
others  $5'<i8.    Common  littl»" 
ifilves    were    hard    to    iii..\'    • 
prices. 

__        o 

LAWCASTEB 
Cattlt 

I.fincaster.     N..v,     17— B»>' 
vfarlings    wei»    steady     t...ii   :  . 
.lie*    here    spiling    at    $9,25. 

Calves    were    fif'jirlv.    liest    ^' 
at    $12  50. 

Hog* 

The     hfjg     market     was     -•■■ 
liiiiidy    weights    are    quoted   .' : 
O 
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CRZCAOO 

Chicago.       Nov,       17.— Tod.. 
aiiio\iiited   to  lO.tHK)  head.    Tli»    ' 
a    iiunrter   higher.     Fair   to   I" 
sell   at   »8.75'a  13,7,1:   h^avy  st»-' ■ 

Receipt*    were    around    .13.(«t' 
cUidiiig   ;«).WiO      directs.'     Tl."     ■•- 
a    dime    higher.     Top    hogs    in    1 
while   the   bulk    sold   at   $J<.4("''« 

The     .supply     consisted     of    1.' «">   *? 
P*st    kinds   were   steady,   .^hef    " 
Ifiiiib*    sold    at    $7  911. 


r.ead. 
.i»C.  *'* 


rh?  Grange  urges   transfer   of   the 

._ ;  of  Reclamation  from  the  De- 

flment  of  the  Interior  to  the  Agri- 

(ural  Department    in    the    interest 

|wn5€r\'ation  of  timber,  water  and 

life. 

Taxation — Rural  Flnancini^ 

national    prosperity    demands 

tta.xation  must  be  based  on  abil- 

[to  pay  and  benefits  received,  ac- 

ing  to   Mr,    Taber,    consequently 

me  and  luxury  must  get  back  to 

|countr\'  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 

I  it  has  helped  to  produce.    There 

^bfen  a  257  per  cent  increase   in 

taxes    since     the     World     War 

ich  cannot    be   passed   on    to    city 

ners. 

I  Save  Elghtet*nth  .\n)endnient 

recont  barrage  of  propaganda 
[B'illification  comes   from  original 

;t  '.va.-i  .-ard.  those  who  had  no 
ir.ence    with    the    terrible    condi- 

ur.lei  the  ohl  order  or  those 
i^ave  foiK.itten   them,  and  from 

fin,incii:iy  interested  in  liquor 
|f.:k;ng, 

iDf^ratiN.    Marketing  Conference 

Ef   months    ago     the     executive 

ittee  of  the  National  Grange  de- 

itohavc  a  public  conference  dur- 

|tit  I9'iii    session    of    representa- 

lofvaii.is  agricultural  coopera- 

Thi>    •,,,.(  held  the  second  and 

lfliy.>  ..•    the    session,    and    was 

opated  in  by  C.  A.  Ewing.  pres- 

I of  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 

*?  .^v-i...  1,-ition:  C.  E. 'Huff .  pres- 

M    Frtimers'     Natioflal     Grain 

[oration     Fred  Sexauer,  president 

«f>'mei)  s  League:   Howard  Bab- 

!r,an..i.M     of     Grange-League- 

»'ion  Kxchange:    Clarence    Poe, 

of    i'l   (>ie,Hsive     Farmer    and 

■    <'•'     N'orth     Carolina     State 

*    Ji  !..-    Stone    and    Charles 

01   i;>.    Federal    Farm   Board. 

Pftr,-!-!.;.   of  Agriculture  Arthur 

Tj'de, 

'E,vir.p  cited  that  80  per  cent  of 
IMrr.  !<    ;aarketed    through    live- 

*"'i    "hat    .six    inter-mountain 

ila.'t  y.,ir   marketed    $160,000.- 

rjrth  t!:;.>agh  the  National  Live- 

■illarket:ng  Association,  although 

""8^"  aim  is  to  secure  orderly 
*«on  Aithout  which  orderlv 
FPfofitaijl,  marketing  is  impossi- 
UjSeiv.-  as  advisor  as  well  as 
"Titor,  ;i.j  results  so  far  have 
r'^v  ^rxtisfactory  to  members. 
"l»rdinK  'he  Farmers'  National 
'Corporation,  Mr.  Hiiflf  said:  "It 
^^  27   strain   cooperatives  dis- 

'  S"!."!  illy  over  the  country. 
Y'lng  2,50.000  producers,  it 
l«i  '^  agencies  for  receiving 
It""?  ilso  has  an  export  de- 
^t  an  1  hartered  s^hips.  Volume 
^^"'Jliii-.;  the  past  five  months 
1  the  lirgest  grain  concern  in 
In,  ^  ''^'^  proved  an  immedi- 
[wxihl.;.  marketing  medium  with 
pat'!  Ipation." 

'"R  f  t  the  Dairymen's  fyoague. 

'"''I   ■inphasized  that  the  bas- 
P^^\'>ct',r  rural  homes  and  com- 
Jin  ii„.  xew  York  milk  .shed. 
i^'?"'  started  in  1907.  and  was 

•'•"'J  on  <tH  present  basis  in 
L'  lu,,  ranges  500  miles  from 
l'>^  'I'v.  and  it  has  250  plants 
['I'  n.,.mber».     It   is    managed 

Jiie,  •,,,.;,    f,.„^     24     district';. 


Mr.  Stone  said  that  there  are  five 
commands  in  the  Marketing  Act  to 
the  Farm  Board,  chief  of  which  are: 
Remove  farm  products  from  influence 
of  speculation  and  stimulate  coop- 
erative organizations.  The  Board 
members  are  all  experienced  farmers 
as  well  as  merchandizers  of  farm 
products.     The   Board   got   200   grain 


cooperatives  all  into  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration; it  also  brought  15  cotton 
cooperatives  into  the  American  Cot- 
ton Cooperative  Association,  which 
now  sells  all  their  cotton.  The  same 
servace  has  been  rendered  for  the 
livestock,  sugar  beet  and  pecan  grow- 
ers. 

To  Give  Information 

Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the 
Grange  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  for  giving  accurate  informa- 
tion generally  to  the  country  about 
the  opportunity  through  the  Farm 
Board  and  the  Marketing  Act.  This 
Act  took  effect  Jime  15.  1929.  and  is 
the  result  of  several  years  of  work, 
and  its  enactment  recognized  agricul- 
ture as  an  important  industry  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  our  nation 
depends. 

Secretary  Hyde  also  dwelt  on  the 
service  to  be  obtained  through  coop- 
eration with  the  Board  in  the  shape 
of  local  and  general  conomodity  or- 
ganization, and  the  great  field  that 
the  Grange  has  for  training  leader- 
ship for  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 
Harriet  Mason. 


The  World^s  First  Rotolactor 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


inator.  Henry  W.  Jeffers.  a  man  of 
of  vision,  whose  dream  has  ijecome 
a  reality. 

Where  does  this  rotary  combine 
milker  fit  into  the  dairy  industry? 
Before  we  can  grasp  its  magnitude 
and  speculate  upon  its  future,  we 
must  first  look  behind  the  scenes  to 
see  other  developments  at  the  Walk- 
er-Gorden  farm  of  the  Borden  Re- 
search Foundation.  The  new  "roto- 
lactor"  is  but  one  of  the  revolutionan,' 
ideas  in  operation  on  this  3.000-acre 
dairy  farm  and  its  future  is  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

Henry  W,  Jefters,  the  president, 
whose  vision  and  foresight  has  de- 
veloped Walker-Gordon  farm  into 
probably  the  greatest  milk  producing 
factory  in  the  world,  has  much  to  say 
about  their  basic  principle  of  farm 
management  which  he  expresses  as 
"centralized  direction  and  decentral- 
ized operation,"  In  1924  this  large 
farm  was  broken  up  into  farm  units 
of  125  to  175  acres,  with  each  imit 
again  retaining  its  original  individ- 
uality. These  farmers  contract  with 
Walker-Gordon  to  furnish  certain 
acreage  of  designated  crops  at  fixed 
prices  per  ton.  The  central  office  spec- 
ifies acreage  and  handling,  and  rigidly 
controls  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Since 
1924  these  farmers  have  been  making 
money  and  are  satisfied. 

Not  Corporation  Farming 
National  Grange  Master  Taber.  in 
his  warning  cry  last  week  against 
corporation  farming  and  its  dangers 
threatening  the  progress  of  American 
agriculture,  can  find  no  example  at 
Walker-Gordon.  The  individual  farm 
units  with  their  social  values  ate  not 
destroyed  by  this  method  of  "central- 
ized control  and  decentralized  oper- 
ation." 

With  the  introduction  of  the  rotary 
combine  milker.  Mr.  Jeflfers  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  such  machines 
will  be  operated  by  milk  distributing 
organizatlon.i,  who  will  own  no  cows, 
but  who  will  contract  with  dairy  farm- 
ers to  furnish  50  to  100  milking  cows 
each.  It  will  be  merely  a  milk  pro- 
ducing factory.  The  farmer  will  keep 
the  dry  cows  on  his  farm  and  raise 
young  stock  for  replacement.  Three 
plans  of  management  are  already  in 
the  experimental  stage.  One  where 
Walker-Gordon  owns  the  cows  and 
contract:^  with  the  farmer  to  keep  the 
dry  stock  and  raise  the  calves;  anoth- 
er where  the  farmer  owns  the  cows, 
but  furnishes  Walker-Gordon  with  50 
or  100  milking  cows;  and  the  third  Is 
a  plan  wheieby  a  gr-oup  of  dairymen 
cooperate  to  furnish  the  desired  num- 
ber of  cows. 

What    is   the   future   of  this   indus- 
trialized dairy  farming?   It  is  too  ear- 

tely  predict 


its  success  or  failure,  but  its  future 
lies  in  the  hands  of  Borden  Company, 
the  largest  milk  distributing  com- 
pany in  the  world.  Their  object  in  de- 
veloping the  rotary  combine  milker  is 
to  be  able  through  industrial  methods 
to  produce  a  milk  of  certified  quality 
and  market  it  at  a  price  approaching 
that  of  Grade  A  milk. 

This  "rotolactor,"  constructed  at  a 
cost  approaching  $250,000.  can  be  du- 
plicated for  $40,000  to  $50,000,  ac- 
cording to  reports.  Even  $40,000  i.-* 
too  great  a  cost  for  consideration  by 
any  group  besides  the  large  milk  dis- 
tributing organizations.  The  rotary 
milker  has  some  distinct  advantage's 
over  the  present  methods  of  produc- 
ing certified  milk  in  that  it  lowers 
labor  costs  and  increases  sanitation 
measures  in  producing  a  uniformly 
high  quality  milk. 

To    Build    Another 

Borden  Company  has  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  thi.*  venture 
.-i'j  that  already  plans  are  under  way 
for  the  erection  of  a  similar  unit,  but 
larger,  in  suburban  New  York,  Feeds 
will  be  shipped  to  this  milk  factory, 
probably  by  boat,  and  the  manure 
dehydrated  and  sold 

If  they  are  correct  in  their  assump- 
t;."'n  as  to  the  lowere'l  cost  of  certi- 
iie.i  milk  production  by  thi.s  method 
"fotolactors"  will  appear  nearby  the 
larger  cities  and  milk  consuming  cen- 
ters of  the  U.  S. 

Should  this  take  place  we  are  safe 
in  predicting  the  passing  nf  all  pres- 
ent producers  of  certified  milk  who 
must  compete  with  "rotolactors "  in 
costs  of  production.  They  must  drop 
back  to  producing  a  lower  quality  of 
milk  if  they  are  to  survive  in  the 
dairy  bvisiness.  It  would  be  regrettable 
to  see  these  pioneers  of  safe  and 
healthy  milk  pass  out  of  the  picture, 
but  it.  would  be  merely  the  repetition 
of  an  old  story,  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest  ' 

O 

SREFFISI.D   MZZ.X    PSICES 

.N'.irth  Chath,im,  N.  Y,.  Nov.vnber  10.— 
The  net  cash  price  t.i  be  paid  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sheffield  Producers-<^.».>per- 
.•itive  Association.  Tnc,  f.ir  the  nillk  sold 
by  them  111  the  month  of  O.  f.ibei-,  1930.  is 
SL' .53  per  hundred  p.>iiii.l-j  f..r  three  per 
cent  Grade  B  milk  In  the  L'lU-'Jin  mtle  zone 
with  the  usual  freight,  gr.ide  .iii.l  butter- 
f:if  diITei'oiitlul,'«,  This  i.<  e-niiviilent  t.. 
S2,73  per  hundred  poiiiiii.<  f.>r  milk  s.ild 
on  a  3.1  per  cent  butteriit  b.isi.". 
_  O        — 

FEED    MABKET 

The  followlns;  qu.il.iti.HH  :ire  (,)r  tr'itisit 
and  iieiirhy  .shipment  Noxenibni  13th,  :ic- 
ordlne  to  the  I',  S.  Bureau  of  Agrlcul- 
Miivil  Econ.imlcs.  They  sh.nv  the  tipprox- 
Inmte  cost  of  feed  per  ton  (all  tn  li)0-ll>, 
snrk.^)  :inil  craln  per  bushel  in  c:trlot.s  ar- 
rival  draft  basis  deliver.v|  on  track  at 
I'Inladelphia    and    .^^riMiit.iii    nt.>    p.iint.'" 

Br.in,    $25.i27:    strmdard    miildhns',   f2t 
tlouv    ml'IdliiiKs,    $2t<:    c.-itt.'!!«»»'l    ni.»il.    i;? 
per    cent.    *;<S :    gliit>-u    fe.>,i      <  ?  1  j  .      N,,     ;; 
white   exits,    tic;    No    .'    >,.lli,\    ,    .;   .     mi' 
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Produce  Quotations 

PKU^AOEUKXA 

Battar.— Higher  than  extras.  39@42c:  92 
score,  38c:  90  score,  33c, 

Enra.— Fancy  select.  50«i6i>::  extra  firsts. 
44c;   firsts,   38c:    seconds.  34i'«26c. 

Poultry.— I^ive  fowls,  15® 27c:  broilers. 
13&2Sc:  old  roosters.  ISfulSc:  pigeons,  pr.. 
15if%c;   ducks.    156 18c:    turkeys.    25'5  32c. 

P»«1U.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  '•;  bskts., 
various  varieties.  40-^650.  CRANBER- 
RIES. X.  J.,  i*  bbL  crates,  early  vari- 
eties,   small.    S2.50I&2.75. 

Vee«Ubla».— BEETS.  Pa.  &  N.  J .  per 
bunch.  2''n3'.c.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
L.  I.  per  qt..  14-8  300.  CARROTS  X.  J.  & 
Pa.,  per  bunch.  Ifrl^c.  CABBAGE.  Pa. 
&  X.  J.,  ',  bskts.,  25(^35c.  CAULIFLOW- 
ER. N.  J.,  crates.  $li§1.2.'5.  CELERY.  Pa. 
&  X,  J.,  wired  bunches.  8^12>.i^  ES- 
CAROLE.  Pa,  &  N.  J.,  bus..  iiY'i  Vh-.  EX- 
DIVE.  Pa.  &  X.  J.,  bus..  25'S50c.  KALE. 
Pa,  &  X.  J.  bus.,  30I&35C.  LEEKS.  Pa.  & 
X.  J.,  per  bunch,  2'S2«-c.  LETTUCE.  X.J. 
crates.  Big  Boston,  poor  to  ordinarv.  25 
''<i5iX.  ROMAIXE.  N.  J,,  crates.  SO-fi  40c. 
MUSHROOMS.  Pa,.  3-lb.  bskts,.  white.  60 
''g75c  PARSLEY.  Pa.  &  X.  J.,  bus.,  bundl- 
ed, ciu-ly.  75c^$L25.  PARSXIPS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  bus,.  75'&85c.  RUT.\BAGAS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  -,  bskts.,  SCaSOo,  SPIXACH,  Pa. 
*  X.  J.,  bus,.  40f50c.  TO>LVTOES.  Pa. 
hothouse  per  lb..  lO'filoc.  TUP.XIPS.  X. 
J,.  %  b.skts,.  white.  30-5  40.  TURXIP 
TOPS.  Va.  &  X.  J.,  bus..  25''i3.5c.  SWEET 
POTATOES,  N.  J..  %  bskts..  reds  and  yel- 
lows, Xo.  Is.  BO'S  75c.  WHITE  POTA- 
TOES, Pa,,  round  whites,  liXI-lb.  sacks. 
No.   I's.   SI. 6-5^  1.85, 

HBW    TOBK 

ButMr.— Higher  than  extras.  37i.'^3Sc: 
extra.s.  36*'i»37c:  firsts.  30^  36c:  »  score, 
34c:    ^9   ,^core,   321- '933c. 

Egg".- T^Tilte.  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
em.  .selected  extras.  52f;57c:  e.\tra  firsts. 
35C/4,>-:  averatre  extras.  48Tr5ilc;  medium*!. 
34«j38c 

Poultry.- Live,  by  freight,  fowls.  ITU 
24c:  chicken.^.  17'g20c:  pullets.  22'i25«::  old 
roosters,  l*  :  turkeys.  10'h2oc:  ducks.  18c: 
geese.    :)or. 

Prults.— APPLES,  bskts..  S:i  &  E'n. 
new  mix»l  varieties.  25<'^iS1.2;  CRAB- 
APPLEP,  Eastern  bus.  bskt  ,  $1,25 '1 2.25 
PE.^,RS,   Kieffer.   bu,   bskt,,  .?1 -t  1  73. 

IiABOASTEB 

Btttt«r.— C.}untry  butter,  43'i3<jo;  cream- 
erj-  butter    17''j50c. 

Eggi.— Fresh.   55<i58c. 

Oressad  poultry. — Chickens,  SI, 25  'S  2.2S 
each:  -^prniijers.  90c'i$125  *>.ili:  ducks. 
51.50 '12  3-)  each:   squabs.   23fr5i)c  each. 

Prniti.  -A  P  P  L  E  S  .  15  '1"  2.5-  \  pk. 
PE.VRa.  10''iIV  qt.  box  C,R.\PEs  gSKJc 
lb.  QrrXCE.S.  2i)'i25of(t,  CRANBERRIES. 
20'ii25<    pt,    bo.v. 

YOBK 

Butter.— C'.untry.  45'fi5'')o:  separator.  30 
(Li  55. 

ISgrs.— Fresh.  50'&55c:  pullets.  40?i44c; 
storage.    29'  . 

Poultry —Hens.  20ft  24c:  .<»pringer.*.  22'a 
2Sc:  dre.^i.^."!  hens.  Sl,25-.»2  ei  h:  spring- 
ers,   drs-.i.-ie.l.    T5o-!i  $1.2.5. 

Prulti.— APPLES.  10'<(2.>  •.  pk..  Slff 
1.50    v^T    bM      PEARS.    lOTil.K    '.    pk. 

PITT8BUBOK 

Butler,  — N.-'arhy  tub-:,  !i'J  .=  ■  .re  e.vtr^s. 
351, c:  .standard.*.  33"4c:  89  score.  31"«c:  88 
s.-ore.    3i)'ic 

Bggs — X*irby  firsts,  .-e.  .r.d-!.an.1  c*,<«s. 
^^I'i'iSS'f  :  extra  firsts,  new  cases  41 '4*1 
4r-,c:   near>\v  hennery  whites,   47','Si51itC. 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavv-.  23c:  medium. 
lS'/2<ic:  Le^h.irns.  12'Jil.V:  c.il.-.red  .sprme- 
•^rs.  he;My  2n'/i21c:  medium  IS.-:  Leg. 
horn.«.  IS.  •  old  roosters,  14c  -priiii  «eese. 
1.x- :  ducks,  16ti30c;  plge.iiis  35.(4>v  per 
pair:    turkey-     17'723i 

Fra.i!-  k:;i.>l  full-dres.-e.l  h-::*.  3.5-  :  hog- 
'iresse.1,    11 

▼ageUbles.— BEA.N.S.  f string »  25.i.*ic  '. 
I'eck,  BE.\.V.-i  (Limat.  4ii;»t,'.  pirt  h.-.x 
BEET.S,  S'/liV  bunch,  CABBAGE.  S-sJlSc 
liead  CARROTS.  S^lOc  bunch  CAULI- 
FLOWER,  .Vt7j4«V  head,  CELERY,  Sl/llv- 
bunh  CT'CT'MBER.S,  8«iliV-  »a,-h  Ei'tG- 
PLANT.-?  '.-).rJ.V  each  EXDIVE,  8 -J  HV 
hea.l.  :.ETT'-CE.  in-„20c  1,p,,|  OXrO.V.<. 
2'Jij25.-  ',  t)k  POTATOES,  n  i  JOc  '.  pk 
Sl,25'il  ■>»  !>ii  SWEET  POTATOES  25fl»V 
\  pk  PEPPERS.  3'<J.5c  eacli  PARSLEY, 
3''i.i.'  Ii'iri  1,  PEAS.  35 'Uo,'  ,  pk  R.\D- 
ISHE.<.  >ilip.  bunch,  .^'Pr.V.vrH  llJ-ilS. 
'.  pk  TOMATOES,  2>i'iC-.  ;.'  TUR- 
XI PS,  11.    ',  pk.    MVSHROtM.-    :•  »3.1,  pt, 

o 

CRICAQO    CASK   OBAIK 

Chi  .1;,,  .\",n-.  17,— Th.>  f  .;;.i',v,>ig  cash 
prices  i':!-.i  here  today  X..  1  b.ir.l  whe.it, 
7te:  Xo.  J  .ild  yellow  corn,  ?:?■>  T'?:  c:  No. 
3.  new  yoliiiw  corn.  68'rfi9.  X  ■  S  new- 
white  '-.ir!!.  70'-.fi71>...c:  X..,  2  white  oat* 
S2-'.'.t33c. 


Dispersal  Sale 

November  26,  1930 

at  l«  a'«l«ak.      Cattle  at  ■  P.  M. 


35  Registered  Holsteins 

Horte*,   Farm  Implementi. 

Two  Englnei,  ii  &  t(  H.  P. 

Om*  If  Inman  Milker,  Two  Auto  Tracks 

Fa  m  at  Bethlehem    2  miles  east  i(  Wheelinfi 

COL.  HB«S,  Aiaetianrer 

S.  R.  MILLKR  U  SON*.  Mtnagers 

S.  F,  SIMPSON,  M.  *,  Wko«lla«,  W.  V«. 
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FEED 
DRIED 

MOLASSES 
BEET  PULP 


AND    MAKE 
ONEY 


No  other  supplemental  feed  cao 
add  to  your  profits  like  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  other  feeds— it 
makes  the  whole  ration  work 
harder  for  you.  As  a  milk  pro- 
ducer it  has  no  equaL 
Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  all  of 
the  sugar  beet  after  extraction  of 
sugar.  As  a  pure  succulent,  vege- 
table food  it  makes  a  highly  palat- 
able ration.  Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  relish  it.  In  the  stomach 
it  swells  to  5  or  6  times  its  own 
bulk,  loosens  up  the  mass  of  feed 
and  insures  perfect  digestiiin  of 
tlicentire  ration.  No  feed  iswastcd. 

Fits  Any  Ration 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  may  be 
UHcd  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  sup- 
plcinentspaslure,  replaces  silage, 
corn  anil  oilier  rarbo-hyilrate 
feeds.  Vi  here  hay  it^  short  or  high 
price<l.6pounds  of  Dried  MolasM-s 
licet  Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  10 
pouudni  of  hay  and  du  it  better. 

Order  Now 

The  demand  for  Dried  Molas!*es 
Beet  Pulp  Iiasalways  exceciledthe 
supply  —  thousands  of 
dairymen,  cattle  and 
sheepmen  arc  feeding  it. 
Prices  arc  low.  See  your 
dealer  and  place  your 
order  Note. 

Shipment*  made  direct  fmm  tmc* 
tory  located  nearest  to  buyer. 

Write  for  tr^0  banklvt 
"Protllable     r'vvdlna'* 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  PF4 
DETROIT  .  MICHIGAN 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Fanner. 


..."A  thousand 
Times  Better 
than  the 
old  way' 


Modern,  niac'.iine  groomiag  is  t'.ie 
safe,  sanitary  way  -the  greatest 
advance  in  dairy  practice  in  recent 
years.  Results  are  amazing  in  the  way 
it  lightens  labor,  improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  produced,  and  returns 
its  first  cost  by  big  dividends.  Conven- 
iently portable,  mechanically  simple,  re- 
quiring    practically     no     attention,     the 

Hinman   Groomer  gets   the  embtdded   dust,  loose 
bail  aod  dirt,  keeping  impurities  and  bacteria  out 

of  the  ail,  prutect- 
ing  the  milk  and 
utensils.  Use  it 
reKUlarl;  on  cows 
and  horses,  car  up- 
holstery and  for 
household  purposes. 
Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder 
with  free  demoo- 
Btralion  offer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  and  Dairy 


By   L.   W.   light  Y 


IN  a  letter  of  inquiry  this  occurs: 
"If  we  want  good  dairy  cows  we 
must  grow  them.  I  found  buying 
more  costly  in  the  end.  though  for 
awhile  it  seemed  as  though  growing 
them  was  more  expensive." 

This  writer,  though  he  asks  a  num 
ber  of  questions,  has  pretty  well  mas 
tered  the  production  of  good  cows. 
The  matter  of  prime  importance  is 
to  have  good  ancestors.  All  that  has 
been  said  about  the  importance  of  a 
good  sire  is  true.  No  one  should  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  a 
heifer  from  a  poor  nondescript  sire, 
because  the  chances  of  getting  good 
results  are  too  uncertain. 

We  must  not  forget  the  dam  is  of 
fully  as  much  importance  in  giving 
us  assurance  of  good  progeny.  While 
a  trouble  may  not  be  inherited  a  tend- 
ency that  way  surely  is  transmitted 
The  cow  that  stands  dry  too  long,  the 
cow  that  is  subject  to  gargety  udder 
trouble  or  other  physical  weaknesses 
will  often  transmit  a  tendency  for  the 
progeny  to  go  that  way.  We  want 
a  cow  that  gives  a  profitable  yield 
of  milk  but  we  also  want  a  cow  that 
is  immune  from  the  little  faults  and 
ailments  that  so  often  eat  up  all  the 
profits. 

The  Question  of  Feeding  Milk 

To  put  it  mildly  it  is  very  foolish 
to  skimp  the  calf  on  milk  for  the  first 
twelve  weeks  of  its  life.  This  is  not 
.'iaying  that  milk  should  not  be  fed 
for  a  longer  period,  but  if  we  deprive 
the  calf  of  its  natural  food  during 
the  first  three  months  of  its  life  we 
stunt  it  and  it  is  always  questionable 
if  we  will  ever  realize  the  full  possibil- 
ities in  the  future  cow. 

What  does  a  man  gain  by  skimping 
the  calf  on  milk?  Nearly  always  he 
adds  to  the  already  large  surplus  of 
milk  and  the  pay  he  gets  for  surplus 
is  often  not  as  much  as  the  actual 
feeding  value  to  the  calf.  That  is  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  If  you  have 
a  good  prospective  calf  to  start  with 
it  surely  will  be  profitable  business  to 
feed  milk  for  three  or  four  months 
to  start  it  well,  and  a  good  btart  is 
half  the  battle  won. 

The   Quicker  You  Turn  Your  Dollar 

Almost  half  a  century  ago  I  was 
in  the  mercantile  business.  There  I 
learned  if  I  invested  my  dollars  in 
poods  that  passed  from  my  shelves 
in  a  few  weeks  the  business  was  prof- 
itable, but  the  goods  that  laid  on  the 
shelves  a  year  or  more  never  helped 
much  in  making  a  living. 

Business  is  business  everywhere.  If 
I  could  take  a  baby  cow  and  evolve 
her  into  a  good  milking  cow  in  22  to 
26  months,  why  dawdle  around  30  to 
36  months?  The  theory  that  the  cows 
will  not  attain  .size  if  bred  early  is 
largely  nonsense.  Give  the  calf  a  fuil 
supply  of  the  feed  it  need.s  and  it 
will  be  a  surpii.'singly  well  grown  heif- 
er at  14  to  16  months. 


Feed  well  enough  to  lay  on  some 
fat  after  breeding  and  you  can  have 
.size  and  production  at  two  years.  If 
the  management  is  right  you  will 
have  all  the  size  that  is  desirable  at 
three  years.  With  me  thts  is  not 
theory.  I  did  it.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  the  young  things  are  not  push- 
ed ahead  and  so  it  takes  more  time 
to  bring  them  into  profit.  We  lose 
time  and  money. 

Turn  the  dollar  quickly.  Look  at 
the  poultry  folks.  My  neighbor  hatch- 
es great  batches  of  chicks  in  May.  In 
October  when  the  eggs  go  up  those 
birds  begin  to  shell  out  the  eggs  and 
do   it  all   winter.    In    olden   days    ^e 
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thought  they  did  well  if  they  stcnj 
laying   the   next   March. 

Too  Many  Head  of  Livestwi; 

Several  inquirers  ask  if  it  w^f^  m 
ter  to  purchase  more  feed  or  sell  i 
cattle,  as  the  silage  and  stover  anl 
com  are  scarce  and  the  hay  is  qJ 
plentiful  or  it  is  very  high  in  priJ 
and  they  wish  to  sell  some.  Ai.  o'jl 
sider  cannot  help  much  in  dn.djL 
such  a  matter,  but  on  many  farms  ^ 
a  number  of  culls  in  the  yaid  tnj 
should  be  sold  even  at  a  seemin-sial 
rifice  before  they  eat  any  mtrt 
the  expensive  feed  of  the  day. 

The  first-class  animals,  be  they  l 
dairy  or  swine,  usually  pay  for 
feed.  But  this  is  a  time  to  weed  ( 
your  herd  and  cull  close  while  at  i 
The  rest  will  pay  all  the  better,  l 
cause  the  feed  is  likely  to  be  coil 
paratively  abundant. 


— :*' 
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Snow   Drop's   Buttercup 


Some  West  Virginia  Jerseys 


WE  cannot  always  measure  profit 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  adventures  in 
dairying  of  the  Hughes  family  of 
Marshall  county.  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  and  daughter  Elea- 
nor not  only  increased  their  profits 
but  set  two  state  and  one  national 
production  records. 

The  Hughes's  are  firm  believers 
that  "blood  will  tell,"  therefore  they 
have  devoted  their  interest  toward 
building  up  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Jer- 
seys of  high  production. 

Brookside  Farm  contains  less  than 
one  hundred  acres.  Since  the  chief 
source  of  income  is  dairying  the 
Hughes's  are  quick  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  be  successful  they  must  keep 
records,  therefore,  their  herd  was  en- 
tered in  the  Herd  Improvement  As- 
sociation two  years  ago. 

When  the  second  year's  testing  was 
begun  they  decided  to  put  three  head 
of  the  herd  on  advanced  registry  test. 
Each  member  of  the  family  had  a 
pail  in  this  undertaking.  Mr.  Hughes 
.started  Snow  Drops  Buttercup  .547668 
on  test  October  17,  1928.  For  nine 
consecutive     months,     startin-j     with 


November,    she    produced   more  tli 
50  pounds  of  butterfat  per  month. 
305    days    her    total    production 
11,714    pounds    of    milk    and 
pounds  of  butterfat.    She  was  sevt 
years  and  one  month  old  at  the 
ginning    of    this    test.     The    requitl 
yield  for  Register  of  Merit  Certific^ 
Is  360  pounds  of  butterfat.  which 
exceeded  bv  nearly  300  pounds. 
cause  of  having  met  the  required  >nl 
of  610  pounds  and  a  living  calf  witr 
a  certain  period,  she  was  awar"  ' 
gold  medal. 

Thus    Snow    Drop's    Buttercup 
came  the  first  gold  medal  cow  in  W< 
Virginia.    She  also  won  j-econd  pU 
in  the  aged  cow  class  at  West  ^| 
ginia  State  Fair  in  1928. 

State  Record  a  Three- Vear-OMl 

The   next  cow  8tartc<l  <'n  the  tj 
was    Moonlight's    Scar>-    Ann   66> 
owned    by    Mrs.    Hughes.     Test 
started  November  17.  19:'>.  at  the  1 
of  three  years  and  eight  month? 
required  yield  for  a  Register  of  Mj 
Certificate  in  this  clas.«  is  312.6  F"1 
of  butterfat. 

In  305  days  thi.s  t«HV  P'odi'l 
10.520  pounds  of  milk  and  ai*t 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  later  q^A 
ifled  for  silver  medal  by  producing 
living  calf.  This  is  a  new  state 
ord  for  a  cow  in  her  class. 

Nutlonul    Record   In   Foiir-H 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  lu-r  parfO 
Eleanor  .Parted  her  Fo<ii-H  ck\(  <:\ 
heifer,    Gentle    Rose    76000^.  on  J 
January   28,    1929.     Gentlo  Rose  P| 
(luced  her  first  calf  at  the  agf  "' 
years  and  one  month.    To  qua'i'y 
a    Register    of    Merit    Oritific«t* 
had  to  produce  2.53.7  r"'""'" 
terfat.    Her  record  for  .lO.'.  days 
7.163     pounds     of     milk     and    " 

ihiili  qii«"1 


pounds 
pounds    of    butterfat. 


(led  a ' 


Mr.s.   Ii>;;>l>o   u.iii   L.'li'.tiior 


her  for  a  silver  metlal,  piovi 

ing  calf  is  produced  within  n  ce  m 

period.  ,    , 

As   far  as  can   be  ItaiiuMi  mi  1 
is  the   only   Foui-H   Calf  *'"'"  H 
ber   in    the   United    States  to  0 
silver   medal   heifer  in   Uv  two- 
old  class.  I^   ^  J^"^^ 

Coimty  Agent 
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fopular  Small  Farm 

(spite  of  dry  weather  and  the  talk 

[about    overproduction     there     are 

uy  people,   young    and    old,    farm 

and  city   born,    successful    and 

tuccessful,  asking  about  the  route 

to  the  country.    And  generally 

want  to  go  by  the  way  of   the 

farm.    Some   of  them  want  to 

J  their  jobs  in  town  till  they  get 

othold.  some  expect  to  make  more 

experienced   farmers    from    the 

.•start,  some  like  the  tired,  retired 

iners  merely  want  to  get  out  into 

J  open,  and  others  are  simply  rest- 

L,  running   back    and    forth    from 

I  to  town    Some  of  the  inquirers 

1  tried  farm  and  then  town,  then 

I  and  back  to  town  as  many  as  a 

times.    For  that  class  there  is 

lUy  little  hope  anjrwhere. 

Rosy  Visions 

hjt  it  is  the  small   farm  that  at- 

ihe  eye  of  the  unsettled  town 

iiy.    'We  want  to   raise  chickens 

Ihave  cream  and  butter  and  eggs 

I  fruit  and  vegetables,"   they  say. 

|mrj'  snaggy  apple  tree  and  cattle 

ired  bush  they  see  visions  of  lus- 

fruit    and    berries,    while    the 

l-surrounded  farm  houses  turn  in 

■  minds'  eyes  to  comfortable,  de- 

ble  dwellings.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 

I  the  real  country  lovers,  to  assist 

unhappy    middle-aged    men    and 

len  to  get  back  on  some  kind  of 

and  to  encourage  the  steady 

but  the  restless   flitters   from 

!  location  to  another  are  hard  to 

lis  possible  to  get  small  farms  in 

^tection  as  low  as  fifty  dollars  per 
^  with  the  buildings  all  run  down 

[course.  Occasionally  when  an  es- 
!  is  settled  and  the  heirs  are  im- 
KDt  for  their  small  bit  of  inherit- 
( farms  go  for  less  than  that.  The 
*ctive  buyers  cannot  see  why 
government  does  not  advance 
t  of  the  purchase  price  of  twenty 

I  thirty-acre  farms  and  then  add  a 
[more  for  the  buyer  to  get  some 
nent  to  get  to  work.  What  is 
I  relief  for  anyhow.  If  not  to  help 
itious  farmers?  When  a  man  be- 
ito  talk  like  that  there  is  no  help 
'  n.  Perhaps  he  has  enjoyed  good 
until  recently  but  he  says  no 

^can  save  in  town.  If  the  govem- 
«"ants  to  help  folks  why  not 
I  to  any  one  who  applies  ? 

In  Favorable  Ponition 

fct  to  those  who  in  the  past  few 

■"  have   quietly    picked    up   r.mcll 

•  farms  and  improved  them  the 

ire  Iwks  bright.    A   few   cows,   1 

'Aap.  plenty  of  chickens,   fruit. 

"ibles  and  such  "small  plunder." 

|«  old  farmer  calls  it.  will  keep  a 

^y  in  comfort.    A   hard  working 

>r  who  weekly  markets   twenty 

Ts  worth    of    buttermilk,    eggs, 

>il  chickens,  vinegar,  vegetable^, 

"  butter,  cream,  flowers  accord- 

[l«  season  and  all  kinds  of  fresh 

^  in  chunks  during  cold  weather 

^carefully  arranged  list  so  that 

^  is  forgotten.    He  sells  shade 

'to  town  people,  gets  bean  poles 

'tlothes  props  for  his  customers. 

^Wd  sells  big  clumps  of  aspar- 

Jjo  that  a  crop  may  quickly  be 

by    those    who    have    small 

.^'"PPlie.s  corn  for  feeding  birds 

littler,  geta  old  apple  wood  for  a 

'«1io  makes    trifling   articles    to 

[^es  a  line  calf  occasionally  and 

'<pep3  his  eyes  open  to  get 

][^fnty  dollars  weekly. 

inquiries    there    will    not   be 

'small  farms  to  go  round,  but 

1  always  the  possibility  of  tuk- 

l"»fger  farm,  getting  a  fcc^oral 

^  it  and   then   dividing    it   up. 

^^ifcessitates   new  buildings,   but 

""  abandoned    farm    hous-t    or 

ll*"  ^  ''ought  nearby  and  moved 

'"ew  location.    There  is  this  to 

«« about  it,  the  really  energetic 

*>"  succeed    while    the    others 

'■^  Well   stay  where   they  are. 

^'^Pfnd.i   (,n    the    man   and   his 

iifi  not  the  size  of  the  f.-xrm 

some  of  the  larger  farms  thp.t 

^  profitably  divided  after  b'ly- 

^^"y   better   bargains   than 
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So  he  tests  all 
leading  feeds  -  then  finds 
B-B  gives  best  results 


u% 

BAIBT  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  rouehage;  — 
timothy,  mixture  of  tiraoth/ 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


WHEN  Maynard  Hack,  Herds- 
man of  the  Cold  Springs  Guern- 
sey Farms,  St.  Johns,  Pcnna.,  tells  you 
that  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  produces 
the  most  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost  he 
certainly  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  For  he  has  tested  all  of  them  and 
here  is  what  he  says: 

"My  job  is  to  get  best  possible  re- 
sults at  lowest  feed  costs.  I  have  tried 
every  one  of  the  leading  dairy  feeds  sold 
ill  tiiis  community  regardless  of  cdsc 
and  have  found  Bull  Brand  gives  better 
results  than  any  other  feed  we  have  used. 

What  the  Test  Proved 

"Our  herd  consists  of  nearly  all  im- 
ported Guernseys  costing  up  to  $2300  Oi) 
each,  so  it  would  be  impractical  to  feed 
anything  but  the  best.  Before  feeding 
B-B  to  our  entire  herd,  we  ran  a  six 
months'  test  against  another  highly  ad- 
vertised feed  and  found  that  Bull  Brand 
produced  more  milk,  kept  the  cows  in 
much  better  body  weight  and  we  never 
lost  even  a  teat.  Our  cows  came  through 
the  lactation  period  in  wonderful  shape 
which  means  much  to  us  as  our  young 
stock  from  this  herd  are  valuable." 

Interesting  as  Mr.  Hack's  experience 
has  been,  it  is  not  an  unusual  one.  Thou- 


sands of  dairymen  have  tried  Bull  Brand 
against  other  feeds — both  commercial 
and  home  mix — and  have  found  the 
answer  the  same:  Bull  Brand  produced  the 
most  vtilkat  the  lowest  jccdcort.  And  that's 
what  most  feeders  arc  looking  for. 

Th«  Guarantee 
That  ProteeU  You 

Whether  you  own  pure  blooJs  or  grade  cowj, 
\i>u  can  try  B-B  f;eJ  with  the  positive  assurance 
that  il  you  dun't  have  the  same  katiifactory  te- 
suirs  as  these  other  dairymen,  the  trial  costi  you 
nothing.  Here  i.>  our  otFtT: 

Order  enough  Bull  Brand  to  last  one  or  t«-o 
co«sfor  33  days.  Feed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  the  sack.  T/'cn  u^-rcf>  tht  milk  fhu  iturejtf. 
But  if  B-B  docNn't  prove  most  productive  per  dol- 
lar of  feed  cost,  hand  the  empty  sacks  back  ti>  your 
dealer  and  he'll  refund  c%cry  cent  you  paid  for  it. 

The  sooner  you  stiirt  this  test,  the  sooner  you'll 
ImJ  the  *vay  to  make  dairying  pay  bigger  profits. 
l!  \.iiican't  i».t  B-Bfrom  your de.iLr,  write u-idirccf. 

MARITIME  MILLINC  CO.,  Inc. 
Banal*,  N.  T. 


(^  \-jj  1  J      \ 


10%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  inedc 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  cljver 
or  second  growth  altalta.  Ex« 
cclicnt  for  dry  cows. 


Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds.  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 


>▲. 


BRAND 


FEEDS 


•  1,6 


.>    ■ 


■Ul 


H. 


10  rxci 


TiieUomcqfthefeed  ihats  Guaranteed 


Advertisements  pay  you  in  time  and 
money.    Read  them  regularly. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Registered    HOLSTEIN   COWS 

Aho    Reriitered    Call>«    Doki 

fiiiir     iii,Miil>>     '1.1      iiiitiiriil     iH'i'lirs      liii    <l"ll!>r» 
OEOROE  BARR,  Conotton,  Ohio 


FOR  RALE  Si  <.n  crti(li>  J.'iwi  Ilrifrr,*.  TubiT- 
.  mMii  mill  Il|i..>.l  ri',.Ii'i|.  Ilri'il.  ».!",<), (Ml  r  n  ti  fiirm 
J.  M.  RoiliTPri,     phone  Mi,    We>t  Alex»ndt>r,  P«.. 

AYRSHIRE    CATTIE    r.f    I  hi-    h.xt    l>I.md    Unr» 


SWINE 


PIONEER  HERD— POLAND-CHINAS  n(  nppr.n- 
r'l  IiIixhI  Ifiii's.  Scrxtii-  iHinrs.  hrcil  mowh.  full 
iilfC*  Villi  »ill  vniil  II  I'M'k  III  lit  III!.!  s|>l(<niliil 
hiTil  .^tntUtii'il  i»irrh!HiT>  In  iiinny  »lnti'.<.  I'rdcil 
rm.iiiimhlp.  Aililrc*'.     C.  8.  Eppley,     ZanmvilU,  0. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHtNA  PIOS  nt  $ir.  on  c;i,h. 
T»i>  triiil  .\Kiilihi:  -i.\  «  liffil.  lit  #.VH)i)  fiuh. 
Our   i.ailliii;  t r   ^it    v.iiiKi.    .Ml  |,xira   (t.i,i(l  mul 

"tllllpl  i|     CO    II         iJlMI  ml,  |.(l     ti>     lil.rlM'. 

A.    }.     Starkey,  R.  t,  Stcubenville,    Ohio 

LOW  PRICE  nil  His  T\\>f  ppiUcrii'il  sitvIh- 
l>,iiii>  |itK«  mill  l>r.  il  »ii»"  r>iiini|i.  IiIimhI,  \w\*t 
l>liMiv|,.  C     E.    Clonal.  Hprshey,    P,i. 

REGISTERED     BIO     TYPE     P0LAND-CHIKA8, 

1'      Ml.'-.       "1(1,       *ll)l»l      l-i.ll, 

LYNN     PETERS.  Woodland.     Vn. 

BIO   TYPE   POLAND  CHINA   BRED   0ILT8.    HiK 


>»f.  Spotted  Poland-Chinjs.  Tull  iiie-  ready. 
Few  l.riMl  pllt<,  bi-.~<il  «i.»>  niiil  l<.Mir«  r.nil)-  for 
iit'rvii  (<    A.   M.   Kennel,     R.  2.     Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

0.  I,  0.'«.  rh.ilrp  Srpt.  PlB»  mi»  I'll.  h.  I'l'illitri'f 
fiiriii'.lii'.l  I'liii^  mill  Tri.i,^  ii.t  akin.  Saliifn.  ■ 
tI'Mi   );iii(i,inii  ,'1.       C.    B.    Bell.    Mille.vbiirR,   Ohio 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES   ■>'«'«-"' 


liMiall.    f'.r 


b  .1  .  li  ..I'K 
Dills  &  Germ-.n,    Ra<eville,    Ohia 


DWKOC    BOARS    And    GILTS    of     .\|.ril     rnrrow. 
«    ■?.-"  ll'.J.;;,'!..  '!>B!-'>ri'(i.     .vi«.i  full   |.ic«. 
B.    H.  JOHNSON.  We«t  Liberty.  Ohia 

Feeding  Vi^t.  !.■>  to  .'.0  llw.  $4.:.il  1,1  »*  ii;l  n.-.nril- 
iiiit  .^li'i-  Innk  (l.'li\i'r)  en  laiai-  li-.  \|..«l|» 
roliiiiilfliliias.  St.inley   Shoit.   Cliis»„ld,    Del. 

GOATS 


GOATS:     Tliiii-iiiichlircln.     fnmi    worlds    heavleMt 
|||ilk.'^^     Ciillf.   (flHiit    yiiMmiji.   Tm:  
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Starts  Hm  Lam 

Here's  a  New  Way  to  Get  Eg^s  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Rev.  R.  V.  Andrews,  Eckerty,  Ind., 
has  a  real  idea  for  dhicken  raisers 
who  are  not  getting  plenty  of  eggs. 
He   says: 

••I  iiiuiii'  ill  llii'  imiK'i-  «li«ri'  a  Imlv  hum-  n-m 
Si:iiB  til  :!ti  liens  niid  p>t  M  I'ee^  «  ilny  in  "In- 
trv,  I  •;iii  tiiiit  iliai.  My  M  li<>ii«.  nftt-r  litiTliifi 
n.ni  Snug,  liild  .to  t"  ;14  «"g(fH.  (liiy  after  «i«y. 
Thr  hill-'  w.Te  ill  liiK'  iiealili  nncl  k<'|>t  layins 
nil    » inter."  .         ,      ,       , ,  _  . 

PiMi  SiiiiB,  tin-  Cliliii'si-  briiml  of  i.nlil«t«  wlii.h 
Mr  VmlrewK  useil,  are  openiiiR  the  eje>  of 
.Iit.k4ii  rnlMT"  all  over  .Vnierl«a.  These  rnbleta 
eiiii  he  i.litiiiiieil  from  ItiirrellDugiser  Co..  4>^i 
l'.i-t;i!  stiiliiiii  IllclR..  rmIi«nain>M«.  Iml.  I'niiltry 
r«i-i:v  whi'>e  heiii  are  I'ot  hiyiiis  well  -.hfiilil 
seinl  .Ml  .iiit<  for  a  trial  parkase  (or  $1  for 
tile  e\trH  large  <zc:  liolding  .1  times  a«  inn.  hi. 
Hon  Snnc  is  iHisitively  gnaranleeil  to  do  the 
work  or  iiionev  refniuled.  so  it  iost«  nothing  to 
try.  Now  Is  the  time  to  start  Bivhig  pon  Snug 
to  Tonr  hens,  so  von  will  liavi-  a  gooil  siipiily 
ct   fresh    eggx   all    winter. 


BBifflllll  FALL  CHICKS 

and  DUCKLINGS 

pf  b«t  ttiullty.  PostiiW  t»iil  and  live 
oiinal  (iiaraiiieed.  Fill  (hick!  and 
I'l.ikiiiiks  Kit  lx-1  for  i>refltable  bitilers.  Winter  mea' 
■  lid  serine  rKts.  Buy  now  and  leap  the  rroflts.  Ma- 
ture lufedeis  dt  liflii  prlef«.  40  brte<l5  to  cfffr.  Cata- 
lok-    H!KK 

NABOB  POULTRY  FARM,  ki  22.  GAMBIER,  OIH) 


^^S|  I  mMgukA^  Rcsalt  e(  49 
■  I«A#IW1T     Tear*  Breeding 


Writ* 
today. 
It'a 
FREE. 


@ 


I.et  me  hi^e  you  a 
book  tellim.  aNm:  won- 
derful ritl  and  meat 
jioilurtiii:  sKK'k — about  broiler* 
and  hii:li  eKK  produnlon.  Tells 
about    O'litri'lllni;   iviccldiMis. 

TRUSLOW  POULTIT  FARM.  lac. 
B*z  P.  CWitcrtawa.  Md. 


Navy  inni  Cinotntrated  BHttirmilk 

Fram  Tubareulin  T*«t*d  Cow* 

2S  i-ei  c«nt  unlk  ^oUds.  li  per  cent  lactic  arid,  ibirji 
a.s  eubtard  with  no  foreign  ingredients.  Reduces 
tor-picJilns  and  leaKciu  danitfr  from  coeridlosu. 
Inereasrs  tgp  production  and  promotes  fertilliv  and 
hitrtiabllitv.  Uood  for  rhleks.  broilers  and  layinc 
hens.  Sold  dlrert  f*om  the  factorr  In  barrel*  vt 
3 Nut  485  lb«.  Half  Ixrrels.  about  300  lb«. 
Wnta  for  cnces. 

TnusviLLEDA«rreoDunsco..  titusvule,  pa. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPINS  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

SaiP  TOtm  LIVX  BROILJSIS  ud  other  oaaltn  l« 
Naw  Tork'a  OldMt  Utc  Poultry  Houm.  Bat.  1M3. 
W*  tr*  bonded  oonunlaalon  meroluiiu.  Birda  fed; 
ntunu  made  d»ll).  HIitMat  prtoM.  Our  ouUet  la 
imllnill«d.  Inquire  about  ua.  Write  for  quotailona. 
<vatM.  tats.  uhlppliK  liutructlona.  Holldaj  Cklaa- 
<ar.  rnlder  P-a.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.,  IRC-. 
Wart   WaafimttoR   Marlitt.    New  Varli  City. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

wiiitf    W»«ndoite«.    «Tilte    Hooks    and  Bar- 
11  d  Ilo.k«.    Write  for  Fall  *  Winter  prleea. 
Ilat<-hes    wrrkly   the   lear  round.    lOO'V    llT* 
drlKrn     cuaranteed.    Postare    paid. 
IAS.    E.  UL8H.   B«x  P,  Beaver  S»rinia.  Pi. 


Poultry  Paper  ]2>''mi  25^ 


PbM*  m  pin  thin  mI  en  ft  Utt«r  with  yovr 

ar — — 


and  mail  it  to  u«  « tfh  2^..  <«UmM  m  r*tn 

ft*.  Cl*rli  ft«r**t 


m 


WHITE    WYANDOTTE  -  CHICKS 

A  P. A.     t'eitlfled.     Disease    fn-e.     I.arce    l>r«. 
lleaiv    J,«\ers.     Lar>;e    Knits.     Hireilliii:    Sfx-k. 

WirfH-ial     i.ii( n     I»ulleis.      laialoirue     free. 

Skeraai  Bavde*  ft  Sm.  lai  tSSI.   MaufieU.  0. 


To  know  what  to  6uy— read 

tlir  advertisements.  They  will 
keep  you  informed  of  the  latest 
and  best  products  of  the  manu 
facturers.  Their  aim  is  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  will  find  that 
time  spent  in  reading  the  adver- 
tifenients  is  time  well  spent. 
Read  them  regularly,  with  care, 
and  when  answering,  mention 
Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

Wheezing,    Rattling.    Choking.    Ends. 
Trouble  Slopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  road  this  letter  from  Thomas 
PuUiani.  Shivcly,  Ky.    He  says. 

■  1  luive  liiiil  Mills  Willi  thi  Ir  eyes  ,  l.-.d  fnui 
•  •••Ills,  inid  liiive  saved  tliem  all.  I>iie  i  oi  ketel 
was  iieiirly  rteiid.  He  lost  .-,  (Mniiids  I  gine  hiin 
<.reii|.  Over  iind  in  two  weeks  he  was  full  of 
JHj.  iind  lighting  .\ery  rix'sli  r  .,n  tin  place. 
Wliv    ill.  people  let    iliilr   lilr.Is  dleV     It's  so  rasv 

te      -iile     tllelil     ^vltU     4iroi.|el  l\i  r." 

It  Is  iiiiiniring  |i.  w  ipiliklv  r.roniHiKer  i  mis 
•idils  In  iMiiiItr^'.  .\  few  drin«  in  the  nostrils 
ii«'iallv  Iwiiilslios  ..M  ri  sviiiptoin  over  night 
r-hili  II  iittir  In  the  drinking  water,  lis  n  iin- 
vrnllii  giiiirils  the  «lioli.  tl..,  k  I  .r  ii  liberal 
""ill'ly-  •end  ".Oi'  (or  »l  l.r  the  (\tra  l»rg>' 
Jlin  to  ISnni  IMMipgi  r  iH  i.74  r..'liil  Station 
nmg.  Initlaiiaisills.  Ind  \.  i;roiipiiMr  Is 
giiarwiileeil    fit  do    the    work    'T    luoiii  y    ri-fiinded. 


Nest  Box  Notes 


Bv  R.  L.  St  H.4RR1N'G-H.41SEN 


AT  this  season  of  the  year  poul- 
try of  all  ages  is  especially 
subject  to  sickness  of  various 
sorts.  Strict  sanitation,  coupled  with 
the  use  of  a  good  poultry  disinfectant 
in  the  buildings,  will  help  a  lot  to 
avoid  trouble.  Some  poultrymen  also 
use  a  mild  disinfectant  in  the  water, 
as  many  poultry  ailments  are  trans- 
mitted from  bird  to  bird  through  the 
drinking  vessels. 

*     *     • 

NO  flock  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  winter  in  a  lousy  con- 
dition. If  the  birds  are  handled  in- 
dividually  they   may   be   dusted   with 

I  sodium  fluoride,  while  the  nicotine 
sulphate    method    is    the    best    flock 

[  treatment.     It    is    reported    that    this 

1  material,  painted  on  the  roosts  late  in 

'  the  afternoon,  will  be  vaporized  by 
the   heat    of    the   birds'    bodies,    even 

'  during  cold  weather,  so  as  to  pene- 
trate   the    feathers   and   kill    the    lice 

i  during  the  night. 

I  ♦     »i     » 

FALL  colds  may  be  treated  by  ap- 
plying a  drop  of  15  per  cent  ar- 
gyrol  to  each  nostril  and  eye  with  a 
j  medicine   dropper.    This   remedj^   can 
I  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store.    An- 
■  other  treatment  is  to  spray  the  birda 
on    the    roost   at   night   with   a   well- 
known   commercial   disinfectant    con- 
taining   hypochlorites    as    the    active 
principle.    Directions  for  its  use  come 
on  the  bottle. 


BOTH  young  and  old  birds  should 
be  fed  liberally  on  grain  at  this 
season,  and  receive  cod-liver  oil.  milk 
and  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  ration. 
Direct  sunlight,  or  sunlight  which 
has  passed  through  one  of  the  glass 
substitutes  admitting  the  ultra-^iolet 
rays  is  also  beneficial.  Birds  so  treat- 
ed will  keep  in  better  health,  and  the 
breeders  will  give  a  higher  percentage 
of  fertility  and  hatchability  than  if 
these  things  are  not  present. 

*  *     * 

MANY  p>oultrymen  find  that  a 
moist  mash  containing  condens- 
ed buttermilk,  fed  at  noon,  helps  to 
increase  production. 

*  »     * 

BEFORE  it  gets  too  cold  all  leaks 
in  the  roof  should  be  stopped, 
cracks  and  holes  in  the  siding  and 
floor  plugged  up.  and  broken  window 
lights  replaced.  No  bird  is  going  to 
give  a  good  account  of  herself  in  a 
leaky,    drafty  building. 

*  »     • 

IF  there  are  many  cracks  in  the  side 
walls  It  will  pay  to  line  them  with 
one  of  the  sheet  fiber  insulating  ma- 
terials on  the  market.  Such  insula- 
tion will  not  only  stop  drafts,  but 
will  protect  the  birds  against  sudden 
weather  changes.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence to  show  that  a  mild  even  tem- 
perature in  the  laying  bouses  is  a 
great  aid  to   wintei   production. 


>0»   THE   BOMS 


rE.KMTS:  JVMBO  H.\.\irncKvjr71 
»i  (K).  10  lbs..  $i.;.-i  |..stp„i,i.  F^",»l 
U.K..   »a..-«:    100   lbs..    $h.:m  .j,,,;,",.-'" 

I.aiikfonl.    Franklin.    \h.  '     ^ 


Poultry  Prohlems 


Turkeys  Are  Droopy 

1  hhve  two  turkeys  which  are  droopy. 
They  have  a  yellow  diarrhea  and  eat 
little.  Their  .«ikin  is  rracked.  yellow 
iiiid  .«culy.  I  have  used  a  powder  for 
lice.  Would  that  cause  It?  It  is  very 
.'<tronK    with    carbolic    acid. 

Mrs.    Edwin    Gilford. 
Huntingdon   county.   Pa. 

ANY     standard    lice     preparation, 
used     according     to     directions, 

j  should  be  harmless  to  turkeys.  A  yel- 
lowish diarrhea  in  these  birds  always 
directs  suspicion  toward  blackhead,  a 
disease  of  turkeys  which  is  incurable. 
If  you  have  other  turkeys  keep  the 
sick  ones  by  themselves  until  you  see 
what  happens  to  them. 

It  is  also  possible  that  these  birds 
have  worms,  and  it  might  pay  to  give 
them   any   of    the   well-kno\\Ti   worm 

'  treatments,  following  directions  care- 
fully. 

Poultry  growing  mash,  with  wheat 
and  oats  for  grain,  would  be  a  good 
combination  for  turkeys.  These  grains 
should  be  sound  and  dry.    New  grain, 

I  especially  corn,  may  cause  indigestion 
in  turkeys,  and  if  your  birds  have 
been  fed  new  corn,  that  may  be  all 

.  which  ails  them.  R.  L.  S. 


feeding,  especially  with  the  use  of 
milk  and  cod-liver  oil,  may  bring  your 
birds  around  all  right.  R.  L.  S. 


Sunflower  Seed 

Would  you  please  tell  if  you  thii.k 
sunflower  seeds  are  good  feed  for  lay- 
ing hens?  Wt.uld  they  take  the  place 
of  corn   in   the  ration? 

Is  It  best  to  keep  hens  shut  in  all 
the  time  this  time  of  year.  c,r  is  it 
better  to  let  them  out  part  of  the 
days?  E.    Sterrett. 

ClearHeld    county.   Pa. 

SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  are  commonly 
added  to  the  scratch  feed  because 
they  are  believed  to  promote  feather 
growth.  You  could  feed  them  in  lim- 
ited quantities  to  your  flock,  but  they 
would  not  take  the  place  of  com,  and 
generally  are  higher  in  price  besides. 
Most  commercial  poultrymen  keep 
their  layers  confined,  or  give  them 
very  limited  run,  and  get  very  good 
results  that  way.  However,  hens  that 
are  to  be  used  as  breeders  will  prob- 
ably derive  benefit  from  being  let  out. 

R.  L.  S. 


Range  Paralysis 

I  <'an   vi.u  irll  me  what  tn  do  for  my 

I      ehichPtis  and  what  is  wrong  with  them? 

A  hen  a  few  months  ago  did  not  seem 

to    have    control    of    her    movements. 

8hp  lite  heartily  and  kept  welgtit.  At 
(       night  she  would  be  in  a  corner  of  the 

I  hickeii  house  throwing  hp|-  hfhd  hiii  k 
I  in  It  <iueer  way.  Now  .«.>tiie  >•(  the 
I  young  chickens  nre  acting  similarly. 
j  One  tcday  could  nut  tmlani  e  herself 
I       Hhd  wiiiild  go  down.  Mrs.  Jiiseptj  ilf-.hle. 

Yurk   ii.tinty.   Pa. 

'T'ROUBLE  you  describe  may  be  due 
M.  to  range  paralysis,  an  ailment 
foi'  which  there  seems  to  bo  no  cer- 
tain remedy;  or  it  may  be  due  ti>  gen- 

'  eial  unthriftiness.  possibly  thf  result 

'  of  worm  infestation. 

I  My  suggestion  would  be  first  of  all 
to   remove    the  ailing  biids  from  the 

,  flock    and    then    give    the    leinaintlei 

!  one  of  the  worm  pills  whii  h  you  sei- 
Hdverti.«ed.  A  day  or  two  aftei  the 
treatment,  remove  the  littei  and 
clean    the    house    Ihoroughlv.      Good 


Chickens  Eat  Feathers 

I  have  .«onic  spring  ihiikotis   iRhiUe 
I.'land    Reds)    which    eat    the    feather.* 
oft  one  another.    I  would  like  to  know 
the    reason    why    they    do    this. 
Elk  county.  Ph.  Mrs.  John  Gfthr. 

CHICKENS  of  any  age  are  fond  of 
new  feathers  which  contain  blood 
in  the  quill,  and  sometimes  form  the 
habit  of  eating  them  and  picking 
each  othei  and  even  of  eating  dry 
feathers.  Once  this  habit  is  formed 
I  know  of  nothing  which  will  stop  it. 
Feather  pulling  is  usually  worse 
where  the  birds  are  crowded,  and  giv- 
ing them  more  room  may  help  some- 
what. R.  L.  S. 


Fish  Meal 


lielp- 


Ple.Tse   tell   tne    if   fish   meal 
(til   Id'   harmful    III  chickens. 
York  county.  Pa.  Minnie  B.  Yost. 

FISH  MEAL  of  pood  quality  is  a 
very  gooti  piotein  supplement  in 
the  poultry  ma.sh.  an<l  is  commonly 
ti'^rd  to  ff-plai  r  pait  of  the  meat  sciap 

H.  L.  S. 


UO.MK    M.\PE    CA^IfV     eheu 


:i  lbs.  $1.00.  postpaid,  tiliia  BleaSfcl* 
M.    Peiiryn.     I'a.  '~-mi. 

OV.STEBS.-BlY  I>lRK(.T~ilirou£l,  luiil 
iiraJ  taste  and  flavor  n  tallied.  W*  ^^' 
Shady    Side.    .MarylBiid. 

y.KKN:  KMTTINi;  at  liargaln  CowTl 
for  rugs.  S1.15  |..i:nd.  .s«,,,pl«  ftT^J 
liartlett     iMfr.i.    1;..\     >-.    M,iriiii.iii.  TliJ 

PE.i.M'TS.— HaiMl      »el..  te.l     and 
is.unds    fl.OO.      W.     W      Williiiiiw.  Q^^,),^ 

wahteh 

f.vsH  I'.viu  nut  oLii  SMi.iu  .savEkl 

iniikanlii,    porringers    miii    miis.  al<i 
line     .\ntique     ftirnjtiire.     Stnnip   .xdlcii,. 
prints,     loi-uuiollve    piitures.     I'l, mr,,  „j 
iian     shipo.     tire     ^u-ines    (.i,jv    ji,o.»  g^ 
franiinK  wanteil.    CoIIm  for.    .'iS  lied-m  sT 
Ion.    .Nlass. 

I  niY  riCTlltl.S  by  riii.r  k  lu^  k| 
iiiotlTeH.  trains,  ship-,  liii.unit.  hiiim.! 
viewii.  Prenidents,  liidlnn  tights,  IwjjiJ'l 
and  game  birds  and  nii.i  i  miIom-  photni 
l«ist    larus.    \.    Staliifofth.    Winthn^i. 

POOS 

.\1>.V.MS  .\o-.M(t  relieves  n..gs  of  RuiniMl 
Siinnptic  Mange  and  Heas.  Ijirje  5«f 
-Money  back  if  it  falls  .Vilmus  Smitjli  r 
Kaiiisey.     Hi. 

nERM.\N    pourr    rii-s. --niw  . 

iCMkereU    and    pullets.    Selliert   Bros., 
town.     I'a. 

K.M"  TKRKILP.  11  l-.S.  Itr.d  fur  rattei 
fHi  tioii  guaranteed.  «ni-inlers  Kn.h»|<. 
Kaiis. 

COI.LIE     PVP8.— Hable    and    «lilte 
dollars;     females,     three.     .Vatiiral    Imi 
Itnth    ISmbaker.    .Mahaffej .    Pa. 

mic  S.VLK.  — Rigi-t.r.il  lUngle  Pu|>!,  1 
•  luh.      Floyd    He«s.     \V«;f..iiM.irg.   Fl. 

E^PCATIOMAlT 

WA.NTED  IMMEPIATELV.  .ME.N-WOM 
.V>.  quallfj  for  Uovenimint  Joiw. 
moDtb.  8tcad)r  emplornieut:  (laid  Taoatia 
mon  education  sufiicleni :  ThmisaDd* 
.learly.  Write  Ozmeni  Instinite  3«,  a 
■M»  .    To-Day. 

HAT  AHP  OBAIH  WAOTID  ! 

WA.NTED.— Hay.   Grain.    l'..tiitoes.  ^f^ 
Iwge.     Onions,     rarbiads.     I'e\     liigkMt 
priifs.    For    vale:    .\lfalfa    lliiv     Ear  Oar 
sonable    prlctrs.    The    Hainili"n   0< ,  .\«w  ( 
I'a. 

A0CTIOWgr«    SCHOOL 

UK    AN    AlCTIOMIER       1  em   <i5-il(»| 
Sind    for    large    lllnsf rated    .Htnlogu*. 
to   re.*lve    Home    Study    iowr-<-   free. 
.VIII  tloD   .''chool.    Box    r.F      Ii..«fiir.  Ik 

IiAPPHHS 

EXTENSION  LAl)DEIU<  10  to  60  fart. 
'ire  rircoUr*.  prepaid  fr.igtit  prtcet. 
service.    Frt   Fatten.    Jewett.   iililo. 

AOHHTl 

ra.\RLTOX  MltSEKIKS     It. .  I.e-ter,  .V 
tablished     !(*♦».     wants     i.  linM.     nie« 
<.nler»    this   winter   for    its      urst  |irl»-» 
shriibliery,    hedging,    hiishe-     iree«    FieeJ 
reiiiaivinent     guarantee      In'     eiitllt. 
full    lime.     I'ay    we«kl.\ 

lII»C»M.A»EOtfS 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PAIR^  <<>«;•»■ 
ing  .Shorthorn,  oftl'lal  te-i  iJ.i—  'M 
l.iil4  lh».  bullerfat  .vearly.  In  two  tiK'sa" 
she  tl,  shed  from  l.ilMt  to  Ji^x  lbs.  laM 
HlNiut  .Nltlklng  Shonliorns  nud  hcrj*  ' 
l.n. tiers    in    the    Milking    Sl...rttiem  Jw-"« 

nths.   tl.OO.   Trial   subscripi...i,.  I'-wj-* 

Milking  .Shorthorn  So.  lety.  IU\  *Tl.  1» 
en.  *■.    Iowa. 

vrH\    BI-VME  THE  BtT.I.  when  yoar. 
not  breed?    U»e  «'ow  Tat.U  1  hooiDtloiitJ 
Keaiilia   or   your   tnoiwy    back:   •'',?*5J 
cow.    t:.M>    for    five    .ows.    |si»t|i«M.  "J 
Pirin.    Route  2.    Box  380     llenion    wr- 

lAIIMi;U.S  NEED  UOAI>sl|ii:  V  vRKnj 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Sh..t.  .4  sigj'^™ 
.Market    Signs.    |ilt;.A.    I'l.    "  ■•' 


l,e.   laii. 


ROM„  ROOriMO.  3  pl.T.   II  T'  Per  roll 
Send    for   circular.    Wlniker   Hr.s     «W*I 

TOHACCO 

LEAF     T«)nArro.— The"  ing  •;   l*^"? „ 

10.    a. 50     Beat    Smoking.    1"  »-,?"l,J*- 

liuaranteed.     Pay     ro«tinan.  '  """' 

Hanlwell.     Kentucky. 

roHACro     FOR     CHRISTMAS.-  MUd. 
(.old  Leaf   smoking.   *  poui  .1-  »l;W.:i 
4.    SI  I'.-i   iM>«t|i«ld     Fold,  r   fr.  • 
I!.>x   7.    rhathani.   Mrglnla.      _ 

I  EAK  TOBACCO:  Chewing  '•..J'^il  55 
»1'.J5.  8iiioklIi«.  .'.  lb...  II  IS'  I".  »'•'' 
Fanners     Mayneld.    Ky 

<;E0n01A    BRIGHT    LEAF    ''JJ'^j'i??.! 
CO.    Sallafactlon  Guaranteed.   '"•'•"SI* 

II  J5     W.    W    Wllllama,   guitm«JL_2t- 

IS  fllEWIXG  or   SMoKlN'.    IJV'j'^.  *'3 
paid.    Ford  Tobac.  fo  ,    I'--    •«<""*" 


CATTLE 


llerrf 


BUCK   *   DOE   *VV^\^^^JLlnKi 
pford  Cattle— Poland  f  ys*","!™!? 
flbeep— Draft    Horaes  THE   »*»;,1, 

REGISTEllED    HU.KJNO    SHOHWOWJ 
CALVES.    ;l   iiioiitlis    ii.  II'     "•"    ""•       J 

at    farni.rs'    price-       •' '1  1 "',        K,tii»i>'^ 
Etnrgeon  A  McKelvey.       K .  j__j|^i;;:l.  " 

HOMESTEAD   MILKINC-    "HO^."!?^ 


I!. nil    I'.iill    fjlf.    4    v< 
C    0     WAGNER 


k- 


Angus  Cattle 

,1--,...     TaASrAiark     BvnK  WIT 


Write    BAYARD    BROS 


SHEEP 


RED.    SHROPSHIRE   ai'l  SCITl 
'iiwHl    individuals,     llo  >     "    '    ''.oil*;* 
tsiih  chainiiionships  ••n  ^M'  '  ~l\„    B**" 
fairs  this  t'all.  Hyllineile    r.um.   -" 

X!Z  Southdown   Ra"'*  ff 

Address  W.  V.  MOBIE.  Brj'i'^  ^;;^ 

REOISTERED  SHROPsfRF    f  WEf 
L'.KHl,     I'ri. 


60 


—  Registered  — 
HOLSTEIN   CATTLE 

!M  C'lii"  *   Le.ading    Herd    for   Milk   in 

'       '        Cow  T'sang     Association. 

\mm  AT  PIBUC  AUCTION 
Itvccday,  Nov.  ISth,  1930 

,    „,ii    \„.    ii.i.l    under    iiner    starting    at 
"     111  A     M      I.uii.h    seni-d   at    nis.n 

u.rn     II     Kiiiiiii.'l     henl.     at     his     farm. 

»i.?.>     r«,,     which     U    ou     the     Ueiijuiniii 

l^lnkii'n    Hictiway.    -W    lullea    Northeast     of 

I   t'iill.>    Ai'Tiiliti'd    for    8   years. 

I    r„r(r.-  li.Tcl    negative    to    blond    test    for    3 

1,,'r.-  S!a!i'    •ertlH.Mte    for    :;    .v.-ar». 

MANT  FRESH  COWS  and  CLOSS 
'  SPRINOBRS 

TBABLINOS  aad  HBIPSm  CALVB* 
A  tew  well  bred  Towtg  BoIU. 

l'^    -lire    I'    iitieiiil.     anil     writ.'     at     once 
|(i,r  laiHl'ii:,    '" 

I   AI7SIIK   BACKL'S,    Sales    Manager. 
Mojtico.    New    YORK 
IjiKEirO,  KI.MMEL.  Owner.       Shelocta.  Pa. 


i.    Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  coata— more 
profita.  Booklet  "Uaert  Own 
Worda"  written  by  owneri 
prove*  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low itema  for  illuatrated  folder*. 

The  Roea  Cutter  b  Silo  Co. 

354  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Bttablith0d  ItSO 


R03S 

'lU't 


--^sg^         Si  I  OS 

Cutters 


SEEDS  ASD    inmSEBIES 

tun   .IM>    AI'fI.E    TltEi:S    Go    AND    UP.— 

i'lr  ami  i;i'i...|  I!. si  i>i  Ii.  inns.  Griipevin.'S.  .V. 
flriiv  [.•-.ir-.  I  in  rrles.  nuts.  iH'rries,  iK-'cans. 
b.-,r:,,  ri'jils,  Kr.-i*  ctitiilug,  Teiiti.'sse.'  Nur,sery 
lir;:iM,    l!'i\     !;;.■;.     ('leveluml.     Tenn. 


FABH    XiAND 


MISCELLANEOUS  XiANDS 


■M  l;;,s      ,   ii.'K>IS,     IJ   cows,    s.unr^    si,„l;. 

mrki.i-.    ni.iiilly    ilnc    i"    gr.et    you.     smi. 

^j'liiiiil.    Mil.  lllln•r.^ ,     nil     l.ii\'.     grnin.     crops: 

Wdil  \iei\s   fnr   loll.'..    n.,ir   l,ik.':    laml    nice 

fairk.  vali.ii.l.    n...Kl.  ,-t.    I  (HHI  siii-ar  nnipl.s. 

'  fraiv    ;;,„.,i    H  t'Miiii    Jioiis...    Itiisi'inciit     barn. 

fVr  liiiiLliii'-.   riniiiiiE   spring    mit.T     liiillillngs 

■  liuiiKsi   liiit    oniier    .ant    hiiiull.'.    his    loss 

.'Mill     ..nil    »:i.iiai    f.ir    nil.    |«irt    .ash.    fg. 

I  (•■,.  ,,||„|„^.    i.iNMi    l.iirgaiiis.    Stiout    Ag.inv, 

|l:i:i:    lji:,.|    liil..   r.l.lg..    fhliiidclphlii.    I'm. 

IVIM.VIS    (1.1  .\TV.     r.M.lFOIIMA      Wli.ro 
pi-»speri.iis.     Crops     growing     wur 
JW;1    Laiiil    |.ri..-il     low.     Write     fre.'     lHi.iklet. 
Srinii-hiiis    (^lunty    neti'l.i|.iiiriit    Hoard 
""tl-  fiiaii.ii.  r   ('.•piiiier.ei.    .M.Hlesin.    fallf. 

|iW  Til    Ui;.\T.-   IMO     A. res.     il    miles     from 

i:  '""ace,    barn    new,    free    gas      Write    for 

I.  il«r.      Mr-       ti,      llrardaley.      .Mannlngtun. 


PEWWSTXiTAHXA 


I -V  4",\('l!i:  F.VItM  direct  fr.im  owner,  sarc. 

>"■'''■  >'a.  :l    1>,    Sn.vder.    Hithel.    I'n. 

BABW  EQTTIPKEWT 

P'xns    SIANTHIONS     are     gnarnnteeil      t* 

r.T  ',  f'' li:iser.  TUey  are  chipped  aubject 
r  u  In  tl,,.  biiierit  atable.  rhe\  are  right 
k.T..  ,"'  l-iriltions.  sfnil-  .mil  stanehlous 
r>  i..«|.  Litter  and  F.'cd  Carriers,  uinl 
":'ii-niiii|.i.i.i,t.  Send  for  iMxiklet.  WInlhrop 
jLh-r.   I.,, -I  8tre.-i.   Forrestriile.    Conn. 

HAT    AVD    OBAZir 


'1        Uinlfii       iihii.tln .     .I.,i..r     Mixe.l. 

I'"^'     -   'I'l I.    Writ.,    lis     .l.ihn    I),  vlln 

I'-'   N"rlli    Cl.irk    Str.et.    Chi. m;...    Ill, 

"J"',"*'"  "'I'l    WHEAT   .vrit.vw,   l.v   mil. .ail. 
'■     l!iiiii|..i.l     Milling    (■...,     Mlilw,,,, 


,     pV"\,V       <'iir    I.. Is    f.ir    s,,!,..      Ch.is,     It. 
'•      •      '1. .  Il.ll.i.  sinirg.     Dili... 


uotnrr 


i,M    J  ';-""^'-^       Cbner   ..r   bn.kwheat. 
V     ,.',''    |s'sl|.iil.l-     SiiK.r.i.  il..n     liiLiniii- 

'        1      t^L-       Mill.  III,.        1':, 


Farm  Conditions 


ITpghar  Co.,   Ccntna  W.  Va. 

Nov.  7.  C)ld  f.ir  November.  No  rain 
yet.  only  a  light  .-^hower.  Creek.s  dry: 
water  st^arce:  pa.'iture  gone.  Bu.sinesd  dull. 
Mines  workinj?  only  two  and  three  day.s 
a  week,  Potatoea  $llil.25.  apples  TSciiSl. 
eggs  not  so  plentiful.  40c  a  dozen;  butler 
30c.  old  hen!)  12c.  tat  hoga  15c.  Quite  a 
lot  of  sickness,  A.   S.   G. 

Wirt  Co.,  Horthweatem  W.  Ta. 

Nov.  7:  Weather  clear  and  cold.  H  de- 
grees above  zero  last  night.  Very  little 
wheat  or  rye  sowed.  Most  of  corn  husked, 
and  a  very  light  crop.  Few  hunters  so  far 
this  fall.  The  hickorynut  and  walnut  crop 
very  light :  chestnuts  a  large  crop.  Veals 
12c.  cream  39c,  butter  50c,  eggs  40«'.  hay 
$24.     straw    $11,     corn     $1,     potatoes    $1.75. 

E.   N.    B. 
Tlora  Co.,  Horthem  P». 

Nov.  5:  Dry  weather  continues,  with 
only  an  mcasional  light  shower.  Springs 
and  well.'i  which  have  never  failed  before 
have  gone  dry.  Plowing  difficult  and  soni" 
fields  cannot  be  plowed  at  all.  Cattle  be- 
ing fed.  Apples  plentiful  but  no  market,  not 
even  for  cider  apples.  Light  hens  12'-jc  per 
lb.,  eggs  38c  per  doz.  Celery  good  crop 
but  demand  liKiit.  Mrs.  P.  W.   L. 

Xiebanoa  Co.,  Sontheactem  Pa. 

Nov.  6:  No  rain  since  the  last  week  in 
September.  Much  late-sown  wheat  failed 
to  come  up.  I  have  seen  not  a  single  good 
field  of  ■wheat  in  the  county.  Timothy 
sown  with  wheat  la  complete  failure.  Water 
scarce.  The  last  fifteen  days  have  been 
very  cold.  Thermometer.^  reached  24  de- 
grees. All  pasture  is  frozen.  Too  dry  to 
plow  sod  for  corn.  Short  corn  crop  husk- 
ed.    Brings   cent    a   pound    on    cob. 

R.    I.    Weigley. 
Somerset   Co.,   Sonthweatem  Pa. 

Nov.  10:  Farmers  about  through  with 
their  farm  w.irk  except  plowing.  Waiting 
for  rain.  Springs  and  wells  dry  that  were 
never  dry  before.  A  good  bit  of  hunting. 
Over  7.000  hunting  licenses  issued  in  Som- 
er.set  county  this  year.  Some  woods  fires. 
Industrial  Indoor  fair  will  be  held  week 
of  Thanksgiving'  at  Somer.>iot.  Some  butch- 
ering done.   Oal.4  4tic,   hay  $aj.   calves   SIO. 

Mr.s.    !I.   W.    B. 
Centre  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

N..V.  7:  Centre  omnty  ha.s  had  its 
u.-ual  infiu.x  of  hunters  for  the  seasoti.  many 
of  whom  were  .-uccessful  in  (jetting  tur- 
ke.\.-i.  Si. me  doer  and  bear  have  be-an  seen 
by   the  .'•mHll   game   hunters. 

The  weather  continues  dry.  In  .s.inie 
places  there  is  not  enough  moisture  in  tlie 
ground  to  germinate  the  wheat,  so  the 
prospect  Is  not  very  good  for  next  year's 
harvestt.  Market  for  lambs  and  chickens  is 
very  slow.  Articles  at  pulilic  .sales  bring 
fair    prices.  A. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Sonthem  Pa. 

Nov.  12:  Still  continues  dry  with  no 
prospect  of  rain.  All  streams  and  wells  are 
low.  Much  hauling  of  water.  Farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  begin  feeding  stock 
much  sooner  than  usuaL  Prices  continue 
about  the  same.  J.  B.  K. 


POZiI>ED   HEBEPOBDS  POB    WEW 
lEAUkHD 

On  the  steamer  Waiotapu  .sailing  from 
San  Francisco  on  November  12th  were 
lour  Polled  Hereford  yearling  bulls  con- 
signed til  Murray  Roberts  &  Company, 
Wellington.  .N'ew  Zealand,  for  the  account 
of  G.  F.  Moore  of  that  city.  This  is  the 
third  exportation  of  Polled  Hereford*  to 
t)e  made  to  that  island  in  the  last  fifteen 
months. 

. ja 

ATltEHIBBS    SHIPPED    TO    OKI.AHOMA 

Fifty  iiui'.--lir-.l  .\jrsliirc  ...ws  h:ive  t.icii 
purchisod  from  tho  farmer-breeders  of 
Now  York  State  ami  re.eiitly  shipped  to 
the  .-standard  Paving  C(iinph.ny  at  Tulsa. 
Oidahi.ma.  where  one  ..f  the  timst  iiiiporl- 
aiit  Ayrshire  herds  of  the  Southwest  Is 
l.eing    developed. 

Niiit'teen  of  th.'  .itiimals  were  securc.l  .n 
Hotnell  at  the  eleventh  annual  consigii- 
tiient  :«ale  of  the  Allegatiy-Steuben  Ayr- 
shire Cluh.  atiil  included  sexeral  i.f  the 
better  individuals  in  the  sjile.  that  br.iught 
fr.ini    SJilO    to    $270    cui  h. 


CAN  VOU 

AFFORD  NOT 

TO  USE  A 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADER 

The  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  is  manure  if  -applied  evenly.  The  Farquhar 
"Non-Wrap"  Spreader  makes  the  most  even  distribution  of  any  kind  or 
condition  of  manure.  Positively  will  not  wrap— convenient  to  load  and  easy 
draft.     Has  many  special  features  long  desired  by  the  progressive  farmer. 

Intestisate  the  strons  features  of  the  "S'on-tt'rap"  Spreader. 

Ask  for  New  Bulletin  No.  930 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  946*  York,  Pa. 

Engines    —    Boilers    —    Cider  Presses    —    Sawmills    —    Potato  Diggers 


HERD  I^i'FECTIOTV 

Dr.  Rob<*rtNH«yM:"Wairh out  forsympionisof  HERD 
l.>FECTIO>',  such  as  Failure  to  Breed,  Failure  to  Clean, 
Scours  and    Goiters  in  Calves,  Carg<>tf  Cow   Pox  and 
Shortage  of  Milk.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a^-jr:, 
floss  of  Calves.  Send  in  a  confidential  report  of^^  W 
,voiir  herd  and  Dr.  David  Roberts  vill    ^^-^^H  S' 

(ell  vuu  Hithout  charge  >»hat  is  wrong.      |^^^H. .  i       ^ 

,l*Jli  fttr  a  fref  rop.v  o/  '*The  Caltlp  SperialiMt"  and  hinr  ro  ir.-l 
the  "Prartit  al  Unm.!  I  »-tfrinarian"  a  Uvo  stock  tloi-tor  huuk, 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  1%C. 
126  Grand  Ave.,  Wankesba,  Wis. 
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TITBXEYS 


BABT    CKZCS8 


I>o  Vol'  WANT  to  make  mure  ni.iney  fr.ini  voiir 
fall  and  winter  broilers?  Then  buy  chicks  that 
Hill  live  well  and  grow  rapidly.  .More  broiler 
growers  are  turning  l.i  iliil.lmrd  Farms  chicks 
eai  h  yftxT  bi'iaii.se  thee  are  assured  of  utiif..riu 
liuility  ihl.ks  that  Mill  ilie  practi.ally  lilU''c 
an. I  will  niak.-  a  2  lb.  br..iler  in  eight  weeks. 
They  kii.nv  HiibbanI  Fiirii.s'  chi.  ks  are  alwa.a 
dei.i'iidable  E\.'ry  .  hi.  k  »e  si-ll  is  proilu.  .4 
from  our  own  stnilii  ..f  Iteils.  I,re.l  fi.t-  II  i.-arn 
f.ir  »lg..r  mill  rnpi.l  sroiilh  Wo  have  s.mai  l.'n-.d- 
lie;  l.inis  h.-r.*  ..ii  ..ni  .."ii  faniis  iiiiil  .•ver^  li.nl 
is  t.l.nsl  lesie.l  l.y  the  Si.ii.'  Iniv.isity.  .siiipp.s| 
iWHi.iNNi  1  hi.  ks  last  S.MS. III.  nil  froiii  uiir  own 
eg.'s.  We  guarantee  full  s,iti,rHi  tlou  ..n  e«er> 
..T-.lcr  Y..1I  <'ai:n..t  go  wruitf  with  lliili'.anl 
Farms  chicks.  Get  o'lr  cat  il>..;ii.'.  H'll.l.ar.l 
r.iriiis,     r.tix     W.*..     W*iii;'..|.',     N.w     llricipshir.'. 


niirK  fiMCi;^  cit  ii'..  ri:.\r.s  if  .ni.nsi  ii..w 

r..r  spriii,;  shlpiii.nt.  I'..'.I  I:.;i5  Sinou  Wh'l.' 
1..'gh.>rns.  1tec..r.ls  to  .*[J|>  eCtfs  i;it.-ir;inteeil  to 
live  ami  outla.v  onliiuiri'  i-l.i'  ks.  Th<>-is]iii.ls  of 
PMll'ts.  b.ns.  (...kenls  at  l.iirgain  pri.i's.  lilg 
■  aiiilog  iiii.l  s|M>.  ial  pri. .'  list  ft-i-e.  ttcocgc  U. 
Ferris.    ItSO    Inion.    (;riiml     ll:ipi.|s.     Ml.  m. 

M  M:IINS  CHICKS  NiiNK  IlKirC!!  It.irr.'d. 
Whit.,  I'.iiir  K...  ks.  i;.,|s  Whit.'  W\.in.|..tt.s. 
IJi  .  I'.rahln.is  Glints,  Is.,  While  I..gle.rii<.  III.'. 
ll.in.\  Mix. Ml.  III,.  I.iKht  MIM'I.  s.  .  liNi  Do. 
lii.ry  piistpald  .Martin's  ILitiherv.  .Mt.  Vi.t.>rv. 
ohh. 


iii.A\  ti:s.    s. 

C'iMiiii.'iital    Ifi 


I.Ii:ll|- 

.  Ii.r.  ,     \, 


.Viistral.»rj.' 
r:i. 


COITLltliACK  STKAIN  i;UOX/E  TIUKEVS. 
lli.iiil..>ii  It.'.l  t.;rkeys.  While  iin.l  C..l..r.-.|  Miia- 
...vl.s.  Ititi;:  N'.'.  k  rheasnnts.  Oiifstan.ling  .pial- 
ili       uniirai.Ie.-J.  Xiiriiiuii.lv       Farm.       Street. 

.Miir.x  liiiiil. 

KSIIK.VSII.VDE'S  (HA.MI-IoN'  STHAIN  llronze 
T'lrkc.is.  S|s-.  Jul  1. ri.es..  curly  .irilers.  Write  uh 
lH'f..re  Inlying  els..where.  Esbenshad.-  Turkey 
Farm.    It'.nks.    renna. 

GOI.K  COI.V  MAM.MOIH  lilloXZE  TI  UKEVS. 
bre.|  fn.in  Iiit.Tiinti..niil  »iiiners  Venrling  and 
.i-i.iiiig  st,„k  -Jiist  think  of  it"  ?S.IN)  and  up. 
Mrs.    S     o«.M.    S.iille.    ohi... 

TlltKKVS.    -INirelir.sI    Mnnim.ith    Ilronze.  Ilour- 

Ih.ii     Ite.l.     Narragans.'tt.     White     Il.illaiiil  llena. 

Toms.  I'nrelated  pairs  and  trios.  Walter  Broa., 
I'oichiirnn     I'.iint.     Ohl.t. 

nitoX/.i:  TOM.*.  glOOO  Narragaiisett  hena. 
>T  .'Ki,  L.-irm-,  vig.ir.iiis.  I.  Il.nshaw.  lb.\  \irj4. 
l'iii..nl'.\%  II.     I'a. 


F.IIOXZE  TflJKKVS.  Sliver  Cup  Frliie  Winners 
rtillt>  and  Eshlbltbin.  Heck's  Turk.i  Fann. 
|{.i.kw..-..i.     Pa. 

WHITV;  IloI.LAXI>  TIISKKYS.-  Tw.i  hiiiiilnsl 
I.;  .l.is.  I'ri.es  reiis.iiuiliit..  .Mrs  ll.im.r  l>rl.e. 
X.M.uU     Ohi... 

i.Aiit.E  wiiiTi:   iioi.i.xxii  Tii:ixi:vs.    white 

.\ir!iaii  Ciin.'is.  h.althv  sto.  k.  .\J..nz.i  .Vhalt. 
.Ml.l.ll.t.mn      M;.rvl«i„l. 


iinoNX.i:     r.i;i:i:iii\i;     ifisKFV.s.     fr...n    ont- 
siaii'liiitf    st.i.k      Il.risi.na'.le     ll.'iiry    T.    K.'phart. 

I!,     I.     Tm-.-i.-      I'a 

POXTLTBY 


liiiiiDK    Isi.vMt    IlKlis.     c.iii    ,...,.1,..    c...ki'r- 
•  Is    ami     I'lili.  Is     .lurk     r..|      frMiii    imicl     Iik.tm. 

;il-l     M'rir.     I. ill.       UoL.Tts.      I'i!lt..lil|,llii       Olii... 

JNiW.I.SII        WIIITI'      I.FC.IIonVS         r.lllels      nod 
C.  L.T.'ls       l:|Mi   r     Wl.is  1,-r       N.»Aill.'       I'a 


^<^res~Slim  says  that  you  can't  get  a  good  horse  every  day. 

^^.^^ 

ARE  TWO 

SCRIPT) 
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HOR 


By  Leet 


TuneinonTHESUNSHI 
COUNSELLOB»v,ry  Friday. 
12.30  Noon.  Central  St<m4ard  Time 
.  .  .  Poultry   Market   Reports  .  . 
Suimhinc  Health  Talk  .  .  .  Stations 
—  KDKA.    WLW.    WREN,   KYW. 

KSTP.  WOC-.  WHO.  Kwfc. v>n\y. 

WJR,  WOW.  KKAB.  KOA. 


Experiment  Station 

Egg  Production  Test  • 

In  this  test  pullets  behind 
CEL-OGLASS  laid  92?o 
more  eggs  than  pullets  be- 
hind glass. 

ooo 
ooo 


Temperature  Te<t  at  New  Jenq 
ExperimetitStationPouItryFun 
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Don't  lose 


t'i 
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Outside     Temper-    Temper- 
Temper-     atute  in     aturt  ia 
•ture        CEL-O-     glarafroet 
GLASS        houN 
1"  below  front  bouse  10^  above 
39° above 


Theae  fine  White  Lcchoms  are  t\^nli 
the  many  terce  flock*  bred  by  Ken  C  ' 

eriea,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Owen  Kerr,  < 

saya.  "Since  installing  CEL-0<iU3SI 
our  laying  bouaes  we  have  better  beahka. 
egg  production.  Alsoourhct.!r«are«uua.| 


those  high-priced  winter  eggs 


Don't  let  your  egg  production  drop 
way  down  when  the  weather  gets 
cold.  You  don't  need  to.  There  is 
enough  natural  warmth  and  sun- 
shine for  your  hens  and 
pullets  even  on  the  wintry 
days.  And  cel-o-glass 
puts  this  warmth  and  sun- 
shine inside  your  laying 
house.  Instead  of  fewer 
eggs,  you'll  have  stronger, 
healthier  hens  that  keep  on 
producing  just  when  egg 
prices  are  highest. 

It  doesn't  take  long  for 
extra  eggs  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  CEL-O-GLASS,  as 
you  will  see  from  this  sim- 
ple illustration : 

Fifty  to  sixty  square  feet  of 
CEL'O-GLASS  is  enough  for  100 
hens.  Now,  if  those  hens,  as  a 
result  of  this  installation,  could  be  made  to 
produce  four  extra  eggs  each  during  a  win- 
ter month,  and  eggs  were  selling  at  only  25* 
a  dozen,  that  would  figure  to  about  $8.00. 
On  this  basis,  your  CEL-O-GLASS 
would  be  paid  for  during  a  single  month. 
After  that,  everything  would  be  clear 
profit. 

And  you  ou^ht  to  get  results  like  this. 

Just  last  winter  an  experiment  station 
made  a  test  to  discover  how  much  differ- 
ence in  egg  production  occurs  when  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  used  in  place  of  glass.  Under 


lii<>iM  <iu  Genuine 

t.KI  -O-CtASS 

CELOGLASS  i»  the  only 
vi'iiidow  material  with  a  wire 
mesh  base  with  published  sci- 
riitif)!-  proof  that  it  increases 
CBS  production.  Back  of  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  an  8-year  record 
of  performance.  Experiment 
stations  in  Vermont,  New 
Jersej",  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kansaa,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Wnshlngton,  and  others,  have 
provrft  the  value  of  CEL-O- 
OLASS. 


severe  testing  conditions  the  average  lay 
was  10  eggs  per  pullet  per  month  in  a 
CEL-O-GLASS  house,  and  only  5.2  eggs 
in  a  glass  front  house.  92  fS  in  favor  of 
CEL-O-GLASS? 


Properly  installed,  CBL-O-GLASS  will  last  for  years.  To 
ensure  loi>gest  life  and  correct  ventilation  install  on  frames 
in  a  vertical  position.  Hinge  frames  to  swing  in  and  to 
the  side  or  up  under  the  roof  during  the  summer  months. 
Or  construct  frames  to  slide  down  bchiiid  the  front,  as  in 
the  laying  house  above — located  at  the  Iowa  Esperiment 
Station. 


At  the  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest,  win- 
ter egg  production  has  risen  78  fj  since 
CEL-O-GLASS  was  installed. 

Clark  L.  Baker,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
writes,  "I  sell  my  eggs  to  the  hatchery 
during  hatching  season  and  I  have  found 
that  by  the  use  of  CEL-O- GLASS  more 
eggs  are  produced.    These  eggs  are  more 


fertile  and  produce  chicks  with  more  vigor 
anci  stronger  vitality."    More  eggs  aga:n! 

And  Mrs.  G.  L.  Welstead,  of  Dixon,  111., 
writes,  "I  have  one  house  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS  windows  and  my  hens  lay  and  lay 
all  winter.  After  starting  to  lay,  my  pullets 
averaged  15  eggs  per  month." 

You  can  get  just  as  good  and  better 
results.  And  you  can  have  them  not  just 
this  year,  but  year  after  year.  Install 
CEL-O-GLASS  properly  and  it  will  last  for 
years.  Yet,  it  makes  such  a  big  difference 
in  egg  production  that  it  pays  for  itself 
long  before  it  needs  replacement. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  Works 

CEL-O-GLASS  floods  your  laying  bouse 
with  the  health-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of 
sunlight.  (Remember— these  valuable  rays 
are  barred  out  by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains.)  These  rays  cause  the  hen's 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so  that 
she  makes  better  use  of  calcium  and  pho» 
phorus — the  bone-building  and  shell-mak- 
ing minerals.  You  not  only  get  more  eggs 
but  you  practically  eliminate  thin-shelled 
eggs.  And  your  hens  will  end  the  winter 
laying  season  stronger  and  heavier. 

The  naturaly  safe  ^ay 
to  get  more  eggs 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  way  is  Nature?  \^ay 
of  administering  Vitamin  D  to  your  flock. 


iJEI:0'tjil.ASS 


And  Nature's  way  is  always  the  best  • 
Also,  CEL-O-GLASS  hou<.f  =  arc  la." 
houses.    At  the  New  Jersey  ExpernB 
Station  Poultry   Farm,  a  CEL-O-GL*" 
house  registered  an  inside  terr.peratuKJ 
39°  above  when  it  was  1    below  iero  ( 
side,  while  a  house  with  %\»'^i  windcwsj 
but   identical   in   every   other  way-c 
registered   10°  above.     No  h-.n  lay; 
when  she  is  cold  and  uncomfortable. 

CEL-O-GLASS    also   keeps   your  ^<l 
healthy,  reduces  mortality,  and  builc! 
resistance   to  disease   during   the  » r.: 
months. 

Other  If^ee  for 
CEL-O-GLASS 

CBL-O-GLASS  in  brooder  h<  uses  pff- 
chick  mortality,  raises  healtt.y  chick?- 
hog  houses  prevents  weak  If^gs.  GtodI 
dairy  bams,  cold  frames,  hot  bed:,  '^' 
porches,  storm  windows,  stor-n  doers. ' 
sleeping  porches.  It  lets  m  the  sur.i;(| 
but  keeps  out  the  cold. 

For   your   protection   genu-.ne  C£I.-' 
GLASS  is  branded.  The  genuine  pro"" 
has  an  eight-year-old  record  of  perforrJ 
on  farms  all  over  the  country.  M»>J 
periment  stations  endorse  it.   It  has  r 
constantly  improved   year  l>y  y**-" 
this  year,  in  addition,  the  prices  art! 
lowest  in  6  years.    It  can  be  ^^''\ 
hardware,  lumber,  seed  aniJ  ff*<^  *\ 
If  your  local  dealers  canmi  supP'V 
please    write    Acetol    Products,   Ir/ 
Spruce  SUeet,  New  York  C:'y. 


«rc    cb   P»*    Orf       l;4   PfcttMT    I'bC  lf> 


NOW     AT     LOWEST     PRICES     SINCE     1924 


Arett.I  Picdurfi,  Inc.,  Dept.  lOtI 
Jl  Spruce  Street.  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  copies  of  free  blue  print 
booklets  checked. 
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PUT 
ETHYL 

TO 

WORK 

ON  YOUR 

FARM 


I'.rhvl  (iaM'linc  will  increase 
rlic  efficiency  of  your  jias- 
senucr  car,  y"iir  truck  and 
\'>iir  tractor.  It  \\\\\  save 
\oi!  rimCjlahor  and  expeii>e. 


-  -sr :.-rT ;  ■„  -, ---, r-^^-'XW-'i 


Kuutki  out  thtit  "kiwi  k " 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancier    WZ 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


IN  your  car — whatever  its  si/e, 
ai;e  or  type — F.thyl  will  give 
you  added  power,  quicker  pick-up, 
urcatcr  flexibility,  less  gear  shift 
ing  and  less  vibration. 

These  advantages  apply  als<> 
to  VDur  truck  and  tractor.  They 
mean  that  you  can  cover  more 
ground  in  a  day  and  keep  your 
ei|uipnient  in  more  continuous 
use  throughout  the  year  witli 
F.thyl.  There  is  le.ss  wear  and  tear, 
less  engine  strain  and  slower  de- 
preciation. Also  less  need  for  lay- 
up  for  carbon  removal — which 
saves  time  and  repair  bills. 

F.thyl  (ia.soline  is  more  than 
just  good  gasoline.  It  is  quality 
gasoline  to  which  has  been  addcii 
F.thyl  anti-knock  fluid,  developed 
by  automotive  science  to  make 
ga.soline  a  more  efficient  motor 
fuel.  F.thyl  "knocks  out  that 
'knock'  "  and  improves  the  per- 
formance of  any  gasoline  engine. 
Put  tthyl  to  work  unjoitr  farm. 
It  will  contribute  to  greater  ef^i 
ciency  and  economy.  Try  it.  Kth\  1 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


A  GOOD  many  people  in  Europe 
and  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber in  this  country  want  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  world's  way  of 
running  its  economic  affairs.  A  few 
are  moved  by  idealism,  some  by  dis- 
content, and  there  are  those  stirred 
by  plain  hatred  of  the  successful  un- 
der the  existing  order. 

Always  we  have  idealists,  and  it 
would  be  a  barren  world  without 
them,  but  when  they  turn  to  an  ef- 
fort to  tear  down  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  try  one  of  their  own  devising 
they  take  a  risk  that  a  practical  man 
would  never  assume.  Idealism  works 
only  when  serving  as  a  leaven.  Then 
we  have  the  people  who  want  radical 
change  because  they  do  not  like  the 
successful.  They  cannot  get  far  as 
leaders  of  opinion. 

There  remains  the  serious  discon- 
tent of  those  who  cannot  get  work 
and  of  those  who  work  hard  only  to 
find  themselves  deeper  in  debt.  They 
do  not  see  the  way  out,  and  the  in- 
clination of  a  fraction  of  them  is  to 
take  a  chance  on  some  radical  change. 
A  serious  busine.ss  depression  is  a 
new  thing  to  millions  of  relatively 
young  folks  who  regard  high  wage.- 
and  a  corresponding  scale  of  living  as 
normal.  It  puzzles  them  and  they 
want  somebody  to  blame. 

Our   Older    Rfaders 

Age   does   not  necessarily   brine  us 
wisdom,  I  know,  but   memory  .shouM 
serve  to  steady  our  thinking.    Alway- 
we  have   rushed  ahead   at   times   an. I 
overproduced,  been  checked  and  suf- 
fered business  depression,  and  after- 
ward   gone    ahead    again     with    too 
much   of   a   rush.     It   is   the   way   we 
have,   and  our   economic   system   has 
been  worked  out  of  the  experience  of 
men    throughout    the    centuries    who 
preferred  personal  liberty  to  possible 
fatne.ss  under  the  dictation  of  a  lead- 
er who  would  tell  each  one  what  h' 
might  do  with  his  ov^-n  life  and  prop- 
erty.   We  prefer  a  system  that  may 
not  work  smoothly  at  times,  but  does 
leave  us  reasonable  per.sonal  freedom 
Knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  bet- 
ter times  follow  worse  ones,  we  take 
the  results  that  flow  out  of  our  free- 
dom of  action  and  have  no  hankering 
for    any    experiment    in   surrendering 
oiu'   right  to  live  our  lives  and  con- 
trol   our    savings.     We    shall     learn 
more  and   more  to   cooperate,   but  it 
will  be  free-will  cooperation  and  not 
something  dictated  by  a  government 
whose  leaders  may  not  be  as  wise  as 
we  are. 

ThU  Matter  of  \VI»dom 


i 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 


THl.      A<    TlVfc      lN<iRl.lMhNr      ISK1>       IN       KTHNI,       ILf  I  H      IS      LEAD 


^K.  r..  < .  lyiJ 


There  may  be  a  hundred  men  in  a 
congre.ssional  district  who  think  as 
straight  and  as  deep  as  the  one  who 
has  been  .selected  to  represent  it  In 
the  Congress.  This  i.s  specially  true 
of  everything  affecting  agriculture 
directly.  If  you  were  to  go  to  one 
of  these  plain  citizens  and  ask  him 
just  how  he  would  solve  the  wheat- 
price  problem  or  that  of  cotton,  he 
probably  would  tell  you  that  he  sees 
no  sure  solution.  Now.  curiously 
enough,  he  would  not  trust  his  judg- 
ment if  he  had  autocratic  power  to 
try  out  a  plan,  but  he  will  put  con- 
fidence in  what  is  proposed  by  a  man 
who  differs  fr<»m  him  only  in  the  fad 
that  he  has  the  prestige  of  official 
IKisition. 

It  is  just  that  habit  of  assumins; 
that  political  place  gives  wisdom  that 
brings  us  all  the  popular  confusidii 
when  legislation  Is  pioposed.  Som  • 
legislators  do  have  uniisual  wisdom, 
hut  they  are  the  ones  who  do  not  be 
lieve  that  legislation  can  cure  every- 
thing. Our  Congress  will  again  want 
to  mend  matters,  and  there  will  bo 
the  impulse  to  try,  and  there  will  be 
pressure  to  have  the  attempt  made, 
but  the  man  back  home  will  do  well 
to  do  his  own  thinking  and  measure 
all  proposals  by  the  concluslonB  he 
h,i3  reached  for  himself. 


l^Iatters    Mending   Thom»elvM 

Readers  may  not  get  any  particuiarl 
comfort  from  the  thought,  but  mat-l 
ters    in    this    world    have   a  way  ofl 
mending  themselves  in  the  long  na| 
when  organized  men  fail  at  the  job.! 
I  could  multiply  examples  in  modeti 
and  earlier  history.  Personally  I  buL 
a  good  deal   on  this  fact  right  nou 
Our  machine  age  has  brought  greaJ 
er  ability  to  produce  than  ability 
direct  our  energies.    It  is  idle  to  si 
that    we    have    reached    the  higha 
level    of    living    we    want;    it  won' 
keep  everybody   hustling  to  keep 
supplied    on    such    a   level,  each  oa 
working  to  supply  wants. 

Just  now  there  are  two  evils: 
is    lack    of    readjustment    after  _ 
placement   of    workers   by  raachina 
and  the  other  is  too  much  productiu 
of  certain  things  that  we  are  accu 
tomed  to  supply.    When  we  figure  ( 
the  possibilities  of  basic  supplies  IS 
wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  copper,  oil.  etq 
the   future   looks   bad  enough,  but  I 
Is  in  just  such  times  in  the  past  tin 
matters    began    to    right   themselva 
Probably  a   little   later  we  shall  loa 
back  and  see  that  prices  had  atnid 
bottom  at   this   time,  and  when  to 
toms  are  reached  prices  start  to  mei 
and  do  not  wait  on  our  precmceivi 
Ideas   about    the    situation.    The  p^ 
back    may    be   slow   ami   uneven 
not  very  heartening,  but  it  is  a 
back. 

The    I'roperty    Tax 

The  author  of  a  bulletin  .says:  "Tl 
usual  opinion' of  the  farm  populad 
seems  to  be  that  the  property  ma 
ure  still  fits  rural  conditions  vnthC 
satisfaction  and  might  be  made 
fit  better  if  property  income 
given  more  consideration  in 
methods  of  property  assessmei^ 
The  author  says  that  the  e.\pedi1 
thing  "for  the  time  being  is  thef 
tentlon  of  the  property  base  for  ( 
greater  part  of  farm  taxation  « 
more  attention  being  given  to  niel 
ods  of  valuation  to  the  end  that  m 
ity  in  terms  of  tax-paying  m 
may  be  better  attained." 

That  is  to  say,  as  the  author  oM 
bulletin     believes,     attention    !^ 
center  on  equalization  of  the  bu 
of  taxation  among  farmers  and  c 
owTiers  of  real  property  rather 
distribution    of    cost    <>f    governii 
among    all    the    people    accordm?| 
net  income  and  ability  to  pay 

I  believe  the  big  problem  is 
distribution  of  cost  of  gove"ia 
among  all  the  people  accordmij 
net  income  and  ability  to  pa>  T 
may  doctor  up  the  situation  an 
as  inequality  of  appraisement  o'  | 
property  Is  concerneil.  but  it  H 
more  important  to  shift  a  big  i'^'J 
the  tax  burden  upon  those  who  >*i 
pay  and  are  escaping  any  t*^ 
fairness  in  appraisement  will  ^i 
a  far  less  important  ni« "«''/' .^J 
basis  for  Uxatton  is  ''""^^'y VTJ 
income  of  farmers  an^l  all  "^n* 


MERRY   CmiaSil 


py^<   ,  I 

HEALTH   TO^iy 
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ARKET 
PLACE 

By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


,N  the  past  six  years  I  have  Inves- 
tigated dozens  of  complaints  from 
farmers  who    have    shipped   pro- 
L(e  to  commission   dealers    in   city 
irkets.  In  many  cases  of  the  grow- 
bave  shipped  their  goods  to  im- 
iipulous  and  crooked  dealers  in  the 
J  of  obUining  a  premium  over  the 
ular  market  price,  while  in  other 
Btances    the    farmers'    careles-sness 
J  the  cause  of  the  poor  returns. 
frhe  Thanksgiving   and    Christmas 
lidays  bring  more  complaints  than 
I  other  seasons  of  the  year.    There 
two  chief  reasons  for  this.    The 
Bt  is  that  at  this  time   there   are 
lore  inexperienced  shippers  than  at 
fcv  other  season.  The  second  is  really 
on  the  first,  since  the   "crook" 
lows  that  the  inexperienced  produc- 
■  is  easy  ami  will  fall  for  his  prom- 
!  of  high  returns,  and  for  that  rea- 
more  crooks  are  operating  than 
;  other  times  during   the  year.    In 
ict,  there  are  men  who  are  in  busi- 

only  during  the   holiday  season  I 
I  who  make  a  comfortable  income  j 
iiciting   shipments    and    pocketing  | 
I  the  returns.  | 

.\  Service  to  Thousandn 

iKo  class  of    middlemen    has    been  ; 
pticised,  abused  and  slandered  more 

the  commission    man.     No   use  ■ 
mying  that   there    are    crooks    and 
crook.«.    but    the    reliabilitj'    of 
nmission  men  in  general  compares  | 
1  »ith  that  of  any  other  class  of  i 
Bness  men.    They  perform  services  j 
ft  reasonable  charge  which  no  other  | 
Bcy  is  in  a   position   to   perform.  ' 
()•  ser\e  the  thousands  of  small  un-  | 
nized   shippers    and    provide    an  ' 
tlft  for  un.standardlzed  products.       { 
|Iliey  receive  consignments  of  pro- 
from  growers  who  do   not  un-  > 
and  marketing   practices.    They 
»ive  most  of  their  supply  at  a  time 
the  market  is  over-supplied;  at  ! 
|tlnie  when  the  farmer  has  no  other 
l«t   The  goods    they   receive    are  , 
!quently  poor   and    the    grading   is 
poor  to  awful.    With  the.se  con- 
ns it  is  not  surprising  that  there  I 
!  complaints.  j 

Around  thi.'^  time  of  year  old  bar-  | 

crates,   boxes   and   all   kinds   of 
^Uiners  packed  with  dressed   tur- 
and   other    fowl    are    arriving 
|ll»  city  markets.    I  have  watched 
iler  unpack  barrels  of  turkeys  re- 
^  from  growers  that  were  blue. 
and  discolored    by    heating    iji 
isit    The   buds   were    packed    bo- 
ihey    h;iil     thoroughly     cooled. 
*time.s  l)ii,is  that  were  doubtless 
Wiful  at  til.'   farm  are  partly  de- 
an.!  unfit    for   food.     Some 
l^fbird."!  ai.   damaged  by  scalding, 
'torn  in  puking,  others  not  pick- 


<Jualit>    in    Demand 

f  the-,     things    detract    from 
"  'ppearar.c  e  and  lower   the   sale 
In  ni:iny    instances    I    believe 
P'  •''«  farmer    would    be    further 
I  If  he  soli  his  small  lots  locally 

irV*""'  ''""''•  ^^^^^  '^  generally 
P'^  dem.itil  for  fancy  or  really 
""urkeys  k,  the  city  markets  and 
*••"  "iit.M  11  the  stock  from  the 
**"'  ""'''  ^^'^«t'  but  they  will 
/"Jwll  thnt  stock  unless  they  are 
I"""  quiiiuy  and  carefully  pre- 
w  market. 

_)<>  reliable   dealers  who   have 

f>f  satisfactory  dealings  and 

'lose  who   make   bright   prom- 

|>'Bh  prices.     Letters   quoting 

P"f«s    uhich    the    dealers    ex- 

iCrf       '  '"'■  y**"""  ''^"^•*  should 

[^■^Wwith  suspicion.    In  the  first 

"Oman  ■  nn  tell  you  what  yo(u- 

'»ill  tiling  until  he  sees  it  and 

,l^«  quality     Secondly,  any  man 

mart  enough  to  predict  prices 

HohTi.^*'''*''  '°  atlvance  doesn't 

leoi»!*  '^^•^''••ed  with  selling  goods 

I  «»n>8si,>n:    he   would   be  a    mil- 

'»  no  time. 


A  Host 

O/HOGS 


^^iS^^S^^ 


to  prove  a  single  point 


The   point  —  Dr.   Hess   Hog   Special  puts   hogs 
on    the    market   sooner   and   at    less    cost.    Num- 
ber of  hogs  on  test  to  prove  this  point — 144. 
•  •  • 

NiVE  timM  over  in  the  last  two  years  have  we  had 
hogs  on  test  to  show  in  actual  figures  just  how  much 
Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special  cuts  the  feeding  period  and  the 
feeding  cost.  In  each  of  these  tests  the  hogs  were  evenly 
divided  into  two  pens.  Elach  time  one  pen  was  fed 
Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special  in  addition  to  the  standard 
ration,  the  other  pen  was  not.  Otherwise  the  two  pens 
were  treated  e.xactly  alike.  They  were  even  litter  mates 
in  every  instance. 

In  every  one  of  these  9  tests  the  Hog  Special  hogs 
were  butchered  and  hanging  by  their  gambreling  sticks 
long  before  their  check-mates  had  reached  market  weitzht. 


gMd  nmfle  pm  nf  Irrt  »o<7«.  Thrp  \r'-tr  utirrtnl  on  tmt  nt  "•  arrragt  cf  4S 
pniiiult  •vr'i  Tkr  hunt  m  all  V  Itli  r-r.-irc/  llf  unrnr  intu,n—Ul  tkr  tal  com 
thru  ruuld  rat  tml  1  flip  (.1  *  ij.irin  riioir  mW</;.iw»  tr,  1  Dirt  ...I  mr»l  tnd  I 
vart  l(uii.-a'je.     It  km   Itr    lift  ll»-i  Sprriil  in  mlilitlDa  /o  f*n   r<itum  that  mail« 

<«•  bii;  iitcrenre  m  ferding  e"«»  an-l  fiw-  rrqtitird  to  rrark  ma'kft  itrighl. 

m 
We  have  averaged  the  results  so  that  \ou  can  see 
them  for  yourself  right  here  on  this  page. 

The  Hog  Special  hogs  were  ready  for  market  an 

average  of  21  days  sooner  than  the  ones  that  didn't 

get  Hog  Special.    They  were  finished  for  market  on 

an  average  of   188  pounds  less  feed  per  hog — that's 

$3.19  less  cost  per  hog. 

You  can  see  by  these  actual  figures  what  Dr.  Hess 
Hog  Special  will  mean  to  you.  It  will  put  your  hogs 
on  the  market  sooner  and  at  less  cost  just  as  it  did  in 
these  actual  tests.  It  will  keep  your  hogs  in  top  conditi<m. 
control  the  worms,  and  give  them  an  ample  supply  of 
minerals.    It  will  mean  profit  for  you  every  time. 

You  can  self-feed  Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special  if  you  like  — 
one  part  Hog  Special  to  two  parts  middlings  in  the  feeder. 
Ciet  a  supply  from  the  local  dealer  or  write  us.  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland.  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special 

A    Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


DIAMOND 


DRIVE    CALKS 


500  MEN  WANTED 

f  '•>n)n)i'wiitii|i.iti1  proMiiMlv    llruMtituihlf*  pricv*  mnkc  '^fll- 
iiii:  f.iMv    sj,|p«iii:ih  f'titlti  '.(-ht  fri'*'   ohlr^iith  miiiiuiiiv 
THE  MOMF  NIRSERIFS      B«i  IN      GENEVt   OHIO 


CASH  •r  y««r  awm  TBRMS 

Nf  N  newlow  prices  ^ re  the  ven- 
•ation  of  the  engine  world. 
You  can  now  buy  one  of  the 
world'i  fineX  engine*  at  the 

price  voii  would  uiuallr  p«v 

^M.  >taC^      for  an  "ordinary"  engine. 

DUiBCT    rmOM    FACTOIIT-TO-TOU 

hiv  Ute^t  rngine<  are  the  finfat  ever  huili; 
tnclo^cd— Self  Oiling  with  fimkcn  Roller 
Bearingt   that   nr%-er  require  adiufitmcnt; 

Piar.intcedforihc  lite  of  the  engine.  Alno 
umpera  and  Sawing  Outtita.  SAVE  the 
dealer's  proht  SA\'E  the  cxpentea  and 
aalariet  of  traveling  aateitncn — and  SAVE 
(he  luual  "extraa"  added  to  the  aelling 
price.  Retnemher:  vou  SA  Vt  $20  Co  $200 
when  vou  buy  from  WITTE. 
riUtB    BNOIMB   BOOK   AND  CHART 

Writr  I.kUi    ».  r   ti «     hV.,TNF     I:<X1K    •'..!    (1>M. 

lAKl.M 'N  CHAKI      it..-,  r.  .  I.  «.  r  lli...  »..t  b.I.r.. 

WITTB  BNCINB  WOMKB 

214iOaliland  Av. 


SINCE      ISTO 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mrill  I'ntipi'll  t..r 
htNiWIri  iiihl siM.1-1. 
rri(i.:*iiiuni-i!i*  .. 
l.rlinm  iiml  I    .\    I 

I  \  Mi>K  v mr.s 

li»'*t  kiii'U  It  r.-r 

i|UI'  K       IfOlllK.. 

CRIMinilFC.  CO..     J7N  Ead  fM  St..      ChnteW.  0. 

.Name 

P.    o 

N'l'     Tr«-*«    Taiiwrt 


'Thi*  Rcmingtea  Pocket  Knife 


-l.U    I ill.     .ih.l    •»..    k. 

ii'ii-  ..tfrl.  »«)  .li:it«.(l  iliat  tlie>  aii.  ..t^i'liillv  ifi>^l  roi 
.kliiiilii.;  jiiil  rit>..iiihi.  ft. I,  .jiiti-  iitrij«.  «nil  fur  t>iar. 
111.    aiiiiiijil.       Wv    itlii    Mild    >i.u    tli:«    tcnifr. 


HUNTING  |S% 
riSHINC  ^S' 


FREE 

"'        •■ll.'iI-»<        ,11         1.  .  .  ,1'T         if 

.  iil>  >l  in'  fill  a  iur,-%..ar 
■iil».irl]l.i|i  t.i  Mimllli.:  * 
Hl.litrTi,-  M««i;.ii-  a  -i'- 
l«i.<<  niKiiThl'  iiiiiniiiiiK 
(•raiiuiii.<l  full  ..f  iiun'ltiii 
ntliin^,    ramiiin.:    ami   Irai'. 

IIU  lilOilll.  Mini  t  1*^111**. 
WlU.lhl<.  lIlfliMlidl.i'li  o'lilir 
.'Ills.         iiii.n.i.  n-l.tli: 

larkU".     came    l»«i    rl.ii, f. 

N'^t  I'Ijrt'«  tl.  kl!  IKli  ;llld 
i:jMii       «ii'       I  lip    II, i«    aA\ 

mill     In.lll      t   ><l:i\      U  I'h      «1    ti'i 

MM    t,i 

MUarmc  *  FISNIIIG  III/IC«2IIIE  lOTTrantil  »u(  .lDilMi.Mu>. 


FARQUHAR 

SAW-MILLS- 

Bulll    «lih    Roller    Hrarln<«    jnd    Poaltlvr 
Geared    ^ri    \^<irk> 
f"a«t.   .\t'ciiratr  (iittint 
Eor   "-iram.   Trxmr  or   (.••    Mmor 

A.  B  FARQUHAR  CO ,  bmiied.  Bot  646.  YORK.  PA. 


ID'"*" " —    f*rnnii  li  I  iiiaTainiia^nSa?! 

If   ""•'"«  to  our  ad»«rti.»r«.  They  wanttokaaial 
I  *    and  »«  »ant  them  tolinoo  that  youraXMal^l 
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;|;|;ijraye4>fter2,^i,^M^j^g  READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  HAVE  a  very  much  esteemed 
friend,  one  who  would  not  cart 
for  more  personal  mention  than 
to  call  him  the  "Bard  of  Swarthmore," 
who  writes  me  as  follows: 

"Dear  Friend:-  The  reference  to 
the  law  against  stealing  fruits  in 
Neshaminy  Garden  notes  last  week 
recalls  an  incident  which  might  be 
worth  the  telling,  it  being  a  novel 
way  of  dealing  with  such  pilfering. 

'A  friend  and  college  classmate  of 
mine  has  a  large  fruit  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he  ob- 
served in  his  orchard  a  man,  the  own- 
er of  a  department  store  in  a  nearby 
city,  filling  a  large  basket  with  apices. 

"Next  morning,  along  the  aisles  of 
the  department  store,  my  friend  was 
seen  with  a  large  basket  helping  him- 
self to  ribbons,  neckties,  shoe-laces, 
.screw-drivers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  calmly 
filling  his  basket.  When  the  amazed 
clcrkh  reported  it  to  the  proprietor 
the  ow:ner  hurried  down  the  aisles: 
»,n!t  when  he  recognized  my  friend  he 
v.as  good  sjiort  enough  to  laugh  and 
tf^ll  him  it  was  all  right." 


That  is  a  go(xl  story  and  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  true,  even  to  the  sports- 
manship of  the  store  owner,  i  have 
been  Close  enough  to  the  "town  mind' 
to  know  that  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  understanding  in  regard  to  prop- 
erly rights  in  the  cf)untry.  City  peo- 
ple actually  do  not  fully  understand, 
iuid  do  not  stop  to  reason  it  out.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  need  for 
city  educational  directors  to  add  a 
branch  to  their  school  curriculum 
which  would  inculcate  the  truth  that 
everything  outside,  as  well  as  inside, 
the  city  limits  is  the  property  of 
somebody,  and  that  property  rights 
must  be   respected. 

Along  a  somewhat  similar  line  a 
eader  in  Franklin  county.  Fa.,  writes: 
"I  desire  to  express  my  approval  of 
Mr.  Kester's  statements  in  regard  to 
trespass  on  the  property  of  others. 
That  the  game  belongs  to  the  state 
I  cannot  sanction.  The  hunter  pays 
H  license  to  the  state,  but  only  for 
the  purpo.se  of  the  protection  of  tl)e 
game  out  of  season.  The  farmer 
must  purchase  the  land  on  which  the 
gnnie  dwells  and  pay  for  it.  He  ha.-s 
this  investment,  and  is  subject  to 
more  or  less  loss  of  certain  crops  by 
the  feeding  of  the  game.  The  taxes 
arc  to  pay,  and  his  crops  feed  the 
game  while  it  grows  and  becomes 
ready  to  shoot." 


I  agree  that  morally  the  land  own- 
er is  owner  of  the  game  that  is  raised 
on  his  property.  But  legally  the  law 
vests  the  ownership  of  game  in  the 
state.  This  is  so  well  established  by 
statute  that  any  one  raising  game 
birds  or  animals  in  conflnement  must 
have  special  permission  from  the 
Game  Commission  before  he  can  dis- 
pose of  them. 


The  writer  of  the  above  letter  also 
writes  in  answer  to  my  request  for 
information  about  the  improvements, 
if  any,  that  have  been  made  in  riual 
social  conditions  since  the  advent  dl 
hard  roads  ami  modern  schools.  P'lom 
his  letter  I  quote  the  following; 

"In  it'spon.so  to  Mr.  Kester's  re- 
tiufst  foi  a  frank  statement  on  the 
elTocL  of  good  r.iads  and  schools  on 
the  p<.'i.s(.nnfl  of  rural  ccmimimUies  i 
.shall  piv<'  r.iy  upmiim.  based  on  exist- 
ing curii'il  lions. 

"If  pood  ropils  and  liTit)i'ivf(l 
schoolii  are  improving  conditions  In 
rural  cf)rn!auPUi"s,  such  improvenii^iit 

car.n<it    '^c    iiot!i'<'il.    nt    lonsi    in    -iiij.i-. 


sections.  Since  we  have  hard  roads 
we  have  more  depredations  of  a  des- 
perate nature  than  before." 

The  writer  seems  to  feel  that  the 
kind  of  education  we  are  giving  in 
our  modern  schools  develops  a  desire 
to  live  without  work,  and  that  such 
desire  leads  people  to  take  anything 
they  want  wherever  they  find  it,  re- 
gardless of  ownership.    He  says: 

"Education,  together  with  God- 
given    sense    and    used    with    proper 


care,  makes  a  goixl  citizen.  But  when 
the  individual  feels  that  he  is  too  good 
and  too  smart  to  do  manual  labor 
he  furnishes  the  material  for  making 
a  criminal.  Somebody  must  work  in 
the  dust  and  dirt;  somebody  must 
work  in  the  sun  until  he  sweats.  With 
education  we  must  have  good  sense 
and  honesty,  and  these  things  good 
roads  and  good  schools  are  not  fur- 
nishing." 

I,  myself,  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  this  generation  is  expecting  too 
much  from  intellectual  training  alone. 
Because  of  the  general  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, it  is  possible  that  too  many  par- 
ents have  thrown  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren upon  the  teachers  of  the  nation. 
This  will  never  do.  If  the  old-fashion- 
ed home  disintegrates  and  disappears, 
no  system  of  professional  education 
will  or  can  take  its  place. 


This  Is  a  photo  of  Jefferson  Miner,  aged  77  years,  and  his  87 -year-old 
family  horse.  >ir.  Miner,  well  known  and  suocessfHl  farmer  of  Marshall 
i'ounty,  W.  Va.,  raised  the  horse.  Who  lias  a  horse  that  will  beat  this 
re«'ord.'  C.   B.    .Vllnian. 


Farm  Practice 


By  \V.  D.  ZIXN 


OUR  readers  will  recall  that  in 
a  recent  issue  I  had  something 
to  say  about  my  grandchil- 
dren anS  told  how  Susan,  who  is  13 
years  old,  had  road  150  books  for 
"which  I  had  paid  her  $30.  In  that 
article  I  asked  any  one  who  had  a 
grandchild  that  had  lead  as  many 
books  to  repKirt.  Mr.  H.  D.  Wood  of 
Wellsboro.  Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  a 
grandson  12  years  old  who  has  read 
as  many  books  as  Susan.  All  that  I 
have  to  say  is  that  this  is  a  remark- 
able boy  and  almost  but  not  quite,  of 
course,  as  remarkable  as  Susan. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Wood  says,  "I  do 
not  expect  you  to  answer  this  let- 
ter." He  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
deprive  me  of  one  of  my  great  pleas- 
ures. I  write  from  100  to  150  letters 
each  month  and  when  Thanksgiving 
Day  comes  around  some  of  the  things 
for  which  I  am  profoundly  thank- 
ful are  the  many  kind  letters  I  have 
received  during  the  year  and  the 
probable  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
rendering  service  to  my  fellow  farm- 
ers. No  matter  how  much  money  we 
may  have  laid  by  during  the  year  if 
we  have  not  helped  folks  our  lives 
have   been   failures. 

Contrasts 

At  first  thought  when  we  recall 
the  very  severe  drouth  that  has  de- 
vastated .so  much  of  our  country  and 
the  fad  that  every  farmer  who  had 
livestock  t(/  sell  has  lost  money  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  this  is  one  year 
when  we  have  little  <tr  nothing  foi 
which  to  be  thankful.  When  as  farm- 
ers we  contrast  our  condition  with 
that  of  farmeis  in  such  countries  as 
China  and  countrie.s  in  South  Anioi- 
ica  we  Jind  that  our  gratitu.Ie  should 
have  no  tjoi.uds.  If  we  coiujnue  our 
lonilition  with  thit  of  the  lahnrinw 
(•Ins:.!  In  cu  lai'»e  citie.s  wo  canu'it 
hi'ip  fe:'iir'^  very  th>\".?<ful.  In  most 
fHrm  lumies  the  Imders  aie  filled  to 
ovjrflo'vtn^.    We  have  enough  to  k-'-p 
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have  enough  to  keep  them  through 
the  year,  while  many  in  the  city  go 
to  bed  at  night  not  knowing  whence 
their  breakfast  is  to  come. 

In  the  country  we  have  our  com- 
munities and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
In  the  cities  a  great  many  families 
do  not  know  their  next-door  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  them  are  without  food 
and  without   friends. 

Personally,  this  has  been  the  sad- 
dest and  most  lonely  year  I  have  ever 
e.xperienced  and  in  addition  it  has 
been  the  most  unprofitable  year  of 
my  busine.ss  career,  but  notwithstand- 
ing I  have  many,  many  things  for 
which  I  should  be  thankful.  No  one 
has  enjoyed  better  health.  I  have 
met  many  of  my  old  friends  and  have 
had  the  opportimity  of  making  many 
new  ones.  In  short  I  have  had  show- 
ered upon  me  many  more  blessings 
than  I  have  deserved.  Then  why 
should  I  not  be  thankful  ? 

I*  .\.  Payne  Pusses  to  the  Great 
Beyond 

My  West  'Virginia  readers  will  re- 
call having  seen  in  these  columns  a 
few  months  ago  the  account  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  L.  A.  Payne. 

On  Friday,  November  14,  he  passed 
away  and  was  buried  on  Sunday.  No- 
vember 16,  near  his  home  in  a  cem- 
etery that  he  had  done  more  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  one  in  the  community,  an! 
the  services  were  held  in  the  little 
brii'k  ehuri'h  which  he  did  nioi-e  than 
any  one  else  to  erect.  The  largest 
concourse  of  people  that  I  have  ever 
seen  at  a  funeral  In  the  count ly  at- 
tested to  the  re.spect  in  whUh  he  was 
lu'M  by  his  friend--.  He  was  one  of 
th-'  best  men  t  ev^r  knew.  Loyal  to 
hH  friends  and  true  to  his  ronvie- 
tioiis  he  did  r.uuh  towiird  m.iking 
th'>  world  a  better  place  in  whi-  h  to 
live.  He  will  live  on  In  the  hearts  of 
.  those    left    belund 


IN    1921.    one    hundred  years  aftej 
the    death    of    Ju.stin    Morgan 
statue    was    erected    to    ihLs  faiBoui 
horse  by  the  Morgan  Horse  Qub. 
picture  of  the  statue  i.s  shown  on  ouj 
cover  this  week. 

Justin  Morgan  was  the  founder  i 
the  Morgan  breed.    His  own  breidi-jj 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  agr« 
that  he  was  rich  in  the  blood  of  Thol 
oughbreds  and  Arabians. 

The   horse  got  his  name  from 
owner  Justin  Morgan  of  West  Springl 
field,   Mass.    In  the  fall  of  1795 
Morgan    went    to   Springfield  to  col 
lect.  some  money  due  him.  Instead  c 
the    money    he    got   a   three-yearuiJ 
gelding  and  a  two-year-old  colt.  Thi 
colt  was  called  Justin  Morgan.  It  j 
said  that  he  could  out-run.  out-ju 
and  out-pull  any  horse  of  his  day.  1 
"The    Morgan    Horse,"   a  booklet 
the  breed  published  by  The  Morgi 
Horse  Club,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.. 
horse  is  described  as  follows: 

"Justin    Morgan    was   a  dark  bij 
with  black  legs,   mane  and  tail. 
high  head  was  sharply  cut;  his  1 
eyes  were  prominent,  lively  and  plei 
ant;    his    wide-set    ears   were  sit 
pointed    and    erect:    his   round 
was     short-backed,    close-ribbed 
deep ;  his  thin  legs  were  .set  wide  1 
straight,  and  the  pasterns  and  shoul 
ders    were    sloping:    his    actioD 
straight,  bold  and  vigorous:  his  sty! 
was  proud,  nervous  and  impo.iing.  I 
a  word.  Justin  Morgan  wa.s  a  beautj 
ful,  symmetrical,  stylish,  vibrant  1 
mal,  renowned  for  looks,  manners  1 
substance.    He  died  from  an  injury  1 
the  age  of  29     in  1921.' 

The    blood    of    Justin    Morgan 
been  of  gieat  influence  in  light  hor^ 
breeding.      Many    celebrities   of 
track  have  traced  to  him    In  the  (iaj 
when  a  horse  was  expected  to  be  1 
useful    with    the    buggy   as  with 
plow  those  of  Morgan  breeding  wel 
held  in  high  esteem  by  farmers.  MoT 
recently  the  Morgan  has  become  | 
ular   as   a   saddle   hor.se  f'^r  pie 
and  for  army  use. 

O 

The  School  Question 

HAVE  been  reading  discussions 
garding   the   school  qiiestion 
W.    D.    Zinn   and   C.    B.   Allman 
others.    I  favor  an  equal  county 
of  taxation,  a  levy  in  support  of 
schools,   and   the    terms  of  school 
be    the    same    in    all   districts  of 
county 

The  legislature  of  West  Vir| 
has  placed  practically  :in  the  bui 
of  school  support  on  the  magistei 
districts,  which  is  the  smallest 
of  taxation  in  the  state  This 
>f  taxation  places  94  p-r  rent  of 
costs  on  these  district-  and  le>' 
only  six  per  cent  to  the  state  to 
The  tax  levies  nm  from  Si. 66  to  $. 
in  the  nine  districts  of  Marshall  C( 
ty.  A  number  of  distrii  ts  have 
months  of  school,  while  some 
only  eight  months.  I  believe  in  P' 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  school 
plls  of  Marshall  county  a  fa'f 
honest  deal. 

The  cost  of  education  has  gr«« 
increased  in  West  Virginia.  The  w 
has  come  when  we  must  P'*''^i^j 


oray    in    the    school    systems. 
must  be  a   reduction  in  '*"'^*'  . 
lieve  as  does  my  friend  Mr.  A" 
that  there   should  be  a  uniform' 
arv  system  for  teachers  in  the  coimi 
'  F.  M.  W| 
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lot  Weather  Hits  Woods 


By    C.    K.    .VNDERSON 

\0RE3T  trees  on  farm  and  wild  land  have  suf- 
fered this  year  from  the  hot.  dry  days  and 
the  lack  of  water.    Over  much  of  Pennsyl- 
aia  the  results    showed    up    even    before    mid- 
hfust.  Browned  tops  stood  out  here  and  there, 
aiglng  in  places  to  the  whole  tree  family  of  the 
rest,  so  that   it   seemed   that   a  fire   had   swept 
«ugh.  Large  trees  the  roots  of  which  had  a  peri- 
lof  fifty  years  or  more  to  get  down  to  where  they 
pposediy  could    always   get    moisture    fared   no 
«  than  theii   younger  and  smaller  neighbors, 
I  testifying  to  the  season's  severity. 
|lt  is  too  early  yet  to  figure  just  how  great  the 
may  prove.    Evergreen   trees   whose    needles 
!  now  dead  are  seemingly  dead  to  stay  and  can 
[counted;  this  may  not  be  true  of  the  deciduous 
1  even  though  their  leaves  looked  dead  early; 
I  we  are  not  at  all  sure  yet  that  some  of  the 
I  still  living  will  not  die;    and  it  seems  reason- 
!  to  suppose  that  some  of  those  still  living,  but 
,  may  later  fall  an  easier  victim  to  insects  and 
because  of  the   punishment  undergone. 
|b  the  October  number  of   Forest 
na,  Chester    A.    Coover    of    the 
ylvania  Forest  Research  Insti- 
!  has  this  to  say,  summarizing  the 
ngs  of  members  of  the  Institute 
respect  to   the   natural    woods: 
Ickory  and  white  oak  despite  their 
ibit  of  rooting   deeper    than    other 
at  trees,  show  considerable  injury; 
I  maple  shows  equally  as  much  in- 
.  but  as  it  is  a  shallow  rooter  this 
|to  be  expected.    Scarlet  oak  appar- 
%  surpasses  all   the    (other)    oaks 
[Usability  to  resist  drouth  injury. 
Towed  in  order  by  rock,  red,  black, 
bite  and   pin    oaks.     Black    locust 
high  resistance. . .  .Among  the 
*ories    considerable     variation     in 
«th  resistance  is  met.  Pignut  hick- 
'  seems  to  be  the   most   resistant, 
"ed  in  order  by    the   .shellbarks 
mockern\it     hickory;     bitternut 
^fy  is  the  least  resistant." 
|™re  is  no   mention   here   of   cer- 
tfees  of   the   higher   country   in 
I  northern  part  of   the   sUte,   the 
birch  and  sugar   maple,    with 
»Mociated  ash,    basswood    and   wild   cherry. 
'these  lands  were  In  the  main  those  best  locat- 
[^1  withstand  dry  weather.   The  beech,  birch  and 
"laple  are  all   rather  shallow  rooted,  some- 
excessively  so,  and  it  may  well  be  that   in 
the  final  effect  of  the  drouth  will  be  to  give 
deeper- rooting   neighbors    an    advantage.     A 
""■able  amount  of   time    must   pass  before  we 


can  figure  closely  what 
has  happened.  A  nat- 
ural expectation  is  that 
the  thinning  process  of 
nature  will  be  found  to 
have  been  hastened, 
and  that  more  young 
trees  have  died  in  the 
thick  young  stands 
thtui  in  the  usual  year. 
The  year  has  proved 
very  hard  on  plantings. 
Practically  every  spe- 
cies    planted     in     any 

numbers  has  suffered.  Personally  we  have  seen 
planted  trees  of  white  pine,  Norway  spruce,  bal- 
sam fir,  Japanese  larch,  and  even  Scotch  pine  the 
height  of  the  average  man,  and  usually  considered 
safe  long  before  that  time,  seemingly  as  "dead  as 
a  door  nail."  But  there  was  only  one  area  in 
which  the  Scotch  pine  was  found  dead. 

The  deep-rooting  kinds  of  trees  are  found  to  be 
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No.   I. — This   slope 


lies    to   the    south. 
No    loss    from 


Scotch    pine    planted    in    1926. 
drouth. 


The  opposite  side  of  the  hill  shown  In  No.  1.  White  pine  planted  at  the 
same  tlm«>  as  the  Seoteh  pine.  .\ll  the  foreground  trees  are  dead,  in  spite 
of    the    fact    that    they    seem    to    have    the    better    location.     Village    of 

Corsica  in  background. 


in  good  shape,  usually.  Thus  red  pine.  Scotch 
pine,  pitch  pine,  the  two  larches.  European  and 
Japanese,  have  held  up  much  l)etter  than  the  shal- 
lower-rooted white  pine,  and  the  white  pine  in  turn 
much  better  than  spruce.  To  be  sure  a  real  com- 
parison is  complicated  by  differences  in  soil,  slope 
and  direction  of  exposure,  whether  to  or  away 
from    the    sun,    and    often    by    differences    in    the 

age   of   the   plantation. 


<  . 


*''  what  young  trees  can   stand.    Land  caved  after   removal   of  soft 
4  liJ*'""''''  *«  "^  P'ne   (foreground)    and    hhick    locust    (harkground). 
""  »*<J   pine   died,   Imt    every    locust   lived    through    the    drj    s«'Mson. 


An  excellent  illustra- 
tion lies  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Corsica  in  Jef- 
ferson county.  Here  a 
hill  has  been  planted 
on  all  sides.  The  south 
and  southwest  slopes 
bear  Scotch  pine.  The 
north  and  northwest 
were  set  to  white  pine, 
and  the  easterly  slope 
as  well  (this  last,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  steep  as 
the  re«t.)  The  trees 
have  been  set  five  years 
so  that  the  larger  are 
from  four  to  perhaps 
.ve  and  a  half  feet  in 
height. 

Now  here  is  how  this 
planting  shows  up.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  in 
mid-September,  not  a 
single  Scotch  pine  was 


dead,  and  all  looked  good.  Many  white  pines,  per- 
haps 500  out  of  2,000  or  more  planted,  had  died. 
Those  which  died  were  quite  evidently  on  the  poor- 
est spots,  but  at  that  they  all  seemed  to  have  a 
better  location  than  the  Scotch  pine. 

The  same  story  can  t>e  told  many  places  where 
red  pine  and  white  pine  are  together  on  the  same 
slope.  We  have  found  spruce  plantations  which 
were  almost  wiped  out.  One  man  in 
Bedford  county,  one  of  the  counties 
on  Secretary  Hyde's  freight-rate  "re- 
lief" list,  you  will  note,  had  a  small 
1929  planting  of  a  thousand  spruce 
which  early  in  the  spring  showed 
better  than  a  90  per  cent  catch.  Ex- 
amined late  in  September,  it  showed 
less  than  ten  per  cent. 

With  spruce,  however,  and.  we  be- 
lieve, to  a  lesser  extent  with  larch, 
the  problem  of  determining  the  dry- 
weather  damage  is  made  much  more 
difficult  by  the  freezes  which  occur- 
red just  around  Decoration  Day. 
These  had  the  effect  of  killing  all  the 
new  growth  made  up  to  that  time. 
This  resulting  shock  to  the  trees  was 
severe;  they  needed  favorable  condi- 
tions following  the  frosts;  these  they 
did  not   get,   as  we  well   know. 

As  we  may  expect,  many  new 
plantings  show  a  very  poor  survival 
A  few  planters  lost  all  their  trees, 
and  many  have  less  than  25  per  cent 
growing.  But  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  have  got  just  as  good  a 
survival  as  in  the  average  year,  85  per  cent  or 
better.  Careful  planting  did  not  save  the  planta- 
tion in  every  case,  but  it  was  a  year  in  which  poor 
planting  was  promptly  penalized.  Shallow  fur- 
rowing, with  the  trees  set  in  the  furrow,  appears 
to  have  insured  a  higher  percentage  of  survival 
this  year.  Was  this  due  to  the  absence  of  nearby 
weeds,  or  was  it  because  the  new  trees  weie 
somewhat  protected  by  the  furrow? 

A  few  of  the  planters  who  lost  many  of  their 
frees  are  rather  discouraged,  and  may  not  con- 
tinue. The  most,  however,  realize  that  tho  sea- 
son was  imusual,  and  have  laid  plans  already  to 
replant  where  the  losses  were  so  heavy  n.9  to 
require   new   trees. 

We  have  seen  that  these  losses  are  U9Xirt.ny  on 
f'-.e  drye:-it  parts  of  the  lands  we  are  planning;'  t  > 
treat.  If  we  now  have  white  pine  on  there,  and  th" 
tiees  have  died  from  drouth,  it  wou!<l  seem  ir»e'e.ss 
to  set  white  pine  on  there  again.  Plant  a  deeper 
looting  tree,  one  whic'i  is  likely  t<i  carry  through. 
F<u-  many  areas  we  would  sutrErest   red  pine. 

Low-lying,  weedy  areas  should  not  be  p'anted 
t<i  red  pine  even  though  Norway  spriice  did  fail  tt> 
survive  there.  Give  the  spiure  another  chTuce,  or 
mix  larch  an'l  spruce,  or  next  choice,  white  pine. 
Some  of  the  little  trees  now  living  ni;iy  dio  yet 
ftom  the  effect  of  the  tiry  weather,  but  they  arc 
not  lil;ely  to  »lo  so  if  they  arc  in  i:ooA  >ondit1i.ii 
!i»  present.  Count  rows  nt  imiform  intt>rvals 
through  the  planting,  as  the  first,  sixth,  o'eventh. 
This  gives  a  close  enough  basis  on  which  to  (ijjure 
losses.  Counting  every  fifth  row  gives  only  one- 
fifth  the  total  loss,  of  course. 
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acting  like  a  hibernating  bear  with  rheuina- 
tisni  they  will  get  more  horse  material  in  the 
agricultural  press. 
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LARGE  ENTRIES 

ENTRIES  in  the  carlot  show  of  fat  cattle 
at  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion arc  Iieyond  expectations,  more  than  300 
carload.-^.  This  is  a  great  record  for  a  year  of 
short  feed  crops.  Let  us  remind  the  reader 
again  tiiat  the  International  opens  the  last  of 
this  week  and  runs  throufdi  next  week. 


A  RUSSIAN  FARMER 

**,  A      KANSAS  farmer  reports  that  some  of 

xjL    his  relatives  in  Russia,  to  whom  he  has 
ij  sent  '  many  American  dtillars  to  keep  them 

'  from   starving,"   have   ha<l   everything   taken 

from  them  and  have  l)een  sent  to  Siberia  to 
work  in  the  timlicr.  "They  get  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  rye  bread  per  day  and  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  clothes  or  even  to  write  to 
us."  Commenting  on  which  the  editor  of  the 
Kan.sas  City  Star,  who  >pent  several  month- 
;,  in  Russia  this  year,  -ay.- :  "The  .situation  de- 

[i  scribed  i.-<  entirely  correct  as  applied  to  the 

"l  better  cla-s  of  indivi<lual  farmer-  wluj  have 

I  not  been   willing  to  enter  into  collective  or 

I  communistic    farming.     Their    property    has 

■•;  been   confiscated   by   the    So\  iet   government 

.md  they  are  frec|ueiuly  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  system.  This  result-  either 
in  l)arii-hnient  to  Siberia,  or  if  the\  are  i)ar- 
ticularly  aggres.-ive  in  their  objection-  they 
are  .shot  as  traitors  to  the  government."  .\nd 
yet  some  \\  eak-knecd  .Xniericans  are  in  favor 
of  recogni.<iiig  a  government  which  daily  vio- 
lates fundamental  human  rights. 


THE  NEGLECTED  HORSE 

A  CORRESPONDENT  complains  that 
the  agricultural  press  is  neglecting  the 
horse.  .So  far  a>  thi<  paper  is  concerned  the 
charge  i-  not  correct,  lint  the  hor>emen  of 
the  country,  who  have  a  financial  interest  in 
the  horse,  are  guilty  of  neglecting  him.  Where 
are  all  tho-e  who  u<cd  to  write  about  breed- 
ing, rearing,  feeding,  care  and  use  of  hor^es? 
Are  hor.-emen  all  afflicted  with  writer.'- 
cramp?  If  they  don't  even  try  to  tell  the 
world  .something  about  horses  they  shouldn't 
critici.se  the  humble  hayseed  editor  who  does 
try,  at  least  now  and  then.  Our  critic  assures 
us  that  the  horse  is  -till  in  use.  So  he  is.  and 
likely  to  be  for  many  a  year.  Right  here  and 
now  in  Pennsylvania  there  arc  sixteen  colt 
clubs,  with  over  200  colts  enrolled  and  as 
many  boys  interested  in  developing  them, 
•And  this  lone  fact  is  more  horse  information 
than  all  the  horsemen  have  sent  us  in  several 
moons     When  the  friends  of  the  horse  quit 


WHEAT  PROPHECY 

THIRTY  years  ago  an  eminent  English 
scientist,  Sir  William  Crookes,  predict- 
ed a  world  wheat  shortage  by  1931.  He 
tliought  that  the  world's  wheat  area  could  be 
increased  only  100  million  acres  and  figured 
that  this  would  not  be  enough  to  feed  the 
growing  population.  He  did  not  foresee  the 
contributions  of  science  to  wheat  production, 
the  introduction  of  power  machinery  or  the 
use  of  land  for  wheat  that  was  then  thought 
>uitable  only  f(»r  grazing.  The  world  now 
produces  40  per  cent  more  wheat  than  in 
VXX),  while  the  earth's  population  has  in- 
creased but  20  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  average  increase  in  yield  of 
1.4  bushels  per  acre  accounts  for  an  increase 
in  production  of  some  half  billion  bushels, 
while  the  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption 
in  this  country  alone  adds  another  148  mil- 
lion bushels  to  the  available  world  supply. 
This  prophecy,  like  most  others,  is  of  value 
chiefly  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth. 


FED  ON  WHEAT 

LAST  week  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion sold  its  wheat-fed  steers  and  figured 
'out  the  results.  Five  lots  were  fed  for  90 
days,  one  on  straight  shelled  corn  and  the 
others  on  different  combinations  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats.  All  the  cattle  got  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  hay  and  the  same  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal.  The  lot  fed  on  coarse- 
ground  wheat  and  oats,  half  and  half,  made 
the  cheapest  gain  and  sold  as  high  as  any. 
Hought  at  S7.05  per  cwt.  and  sold  at  S9.70 
these  cattle  made  a  profit  of  S13.08  per  head 
and  paid  SI.  19  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  63c 
per  bushel  for  oats.  The  corn-fed  cattle  made 
a  profit  of  SI. 43  per  head,  paying  84c  for  their 
corn.  A  combination  of  ground  wheat  and 
shelled  corn  was  more  profitable  than 
straight  corn,  and  so  was  every  other  com- 
l>ination  in  which  wheat  figured.  Other 
wheat-fed  cattle  appeared  at  Chicago  last 
week,  one  carload  topping  the  market  for 
their  weight.  They  were  fed  a  mixture  of 
corn,  wheat  and  barley  and  the  feeder 
tlu.ught  they  paid  25(o^36c  above  the  market 
for  the  wheat  they  ate.  Wheat-fed  hogs  are 
common  these  days  and  satisfactory  to 
slaughterers. 


HEPSY   NEFF 

THIRTY  years  ago  The  Stockman  and 
b'armer  received  a  manuscript  entitled 
*  The  Chronicles  of  Hcpsy  Ncff."  It  was  the 
tliary  of  a  woman  who  left  her  city  school 
\\t)rk  to  go  back  home  and  ojicrate  the  farm 
on  which  she  was  born,  there  to  c.ire  for  her 
father,  alone  and' a  i)arai\tic.  The  story  was 
so  good,  carried  with  it  so  much  of  sane  phil- 
f'sophy  as  well  as  of  human  interest,  that 
reader-  demanded  more.  They  got  it  in  "The 
Chronicles  of  Hepsy  and  Jonathan."  for 
Hepsy  had  found  a  life  comi>anion  while  she 
was  struggling  with  her  farm  ])roblem.  This 
was  followed  by  an  insistent  demand  for  reg- 
ular cf)ntributions.  -o  in  due  time  Hepsy 
NetT  became  our  Household  I'^ditor.  She  con- 
tinued in  that  wfirk  until  this  year,  when  she 
a.-kcd  to  be  relieved  of  regular  duty  but 
promised  an  occasional  contribution.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  wrote  to  her  about  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  later  issue,  but  our  letter  came 
back  with  the  information  that  she  had 
passed  from  all  earthly  activities. 

Hcpsy  Neff  was  Mrs.  Ina  M.  Slusser.  wife 
of  the  late  Jiulge  Slusser,  formerly  of  Chicago 
and  later  of  Eureka  Springs.  .Arkansas,  where 
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he  died  a  few  years  ago.    She  was  bom 
reared  on  an  Ohio  farm  and  was  familiar, 
all   kinds  of  farm   work,  all  phases  ot  f 
life.   She  believed  in  the  farm,  particularly! 
its  opportunity  for  the  building  of  characi 
in  boys  and  girls.    "To  make  the  children! 
today    and    ti)morrow    better,    stronger 
happier  than  the  children  of  yesterdav-tl 
makes  life  wortl;  living."    So  she  said  and  I 
she  lived,  for  her  life  was  devoted  to  childn 
not  merely  her  own  but  all  children.  She\ 
a  consistent  advocate  of  the  domestic  eman 
pation  of  women,  emancipation  from  the  ( 
actions  of  fashion  or  custom,  fnmi  the  usejJ 
work   which  so  often   stands   in  the  wavl 
higher  things.    .\nd  she  was  a  con-tantadj 
catc   and    exemplar   of    these   higher  thii 
Our  old  readers,  all  who  knew  her  life; 
work,   will    join   us   as   we   lay  this  hun 
wreath  on  her  grave. 


Xoveraber  29,   1930. 
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MERICA'S  outstand- 
ing farm  boy  is  a 
New    Jersey    lad,     a 

modest  individual  who 


INCREASING  THE  PILE 

THE     Grain     Stabilization    Curporatioj 
course  in  buying  more  w  heat  on  a  1 
market  is  commended  by  those  who  seel 
it  merely  an  attempt  to  help  the  niarket| 
a  time  when   it   needs  support     If  the 
poration  is  going  to  pile  up  wheat  it  >h(« 
do  so  when  the  price  is  low.  but  the  tihin 
wisdom  of  such  action  i-  tjuesticHiable. 
wheat  market  is  what  it  is  largely  becausel 
attempts  in  Canada  and  this  country  toi 
bilize  jt  artificially.    The  policy  of  the 
adian  pool  and  of  our  ofTicial  a;;ency  hasj 
suited   in  a  vast  accumulation  which  eve 
body    knows    must    be    .-old    .-(•nietime 
which  is  a  constant  weight  on  the  man 
Whether  additions   to  this   weiirht  can 
matters  in  the  long  run  i<  a  (|ne-tion  nob 
can   answer.     Proba?)ly    it   caniiut  unless  | 
some  crop  reverse  or  other  c;il,i:iiity  pro 
lion  declines  and  the  price  adxancc-,  allow-j 
the  accumulation   to   be  absorbed.    Thus 
our  experiment    in   stabilization   ha-  heed 
costly  failure,  and  in  the  end  al!  -rich  eifq 
will    be    fouufl    to   cost    more    th m  they 
worth.     The    world's    ex])erieiuf   h.i-  "hoi 
that  the  best  corrective  of  a  siir|ihis  i«  a] 
that  will  cause  it  to  be  used;  that  the 
corrective  of  a  deficiency  is  a  price  that  1 
promote  increase  in  production  .md  econa 
in   use :   and   that   the    wi-e.-t  plan  i.-  notj 
monkey   with  either   high  or  \<>-\   price* 
to  allow  the  market  to  take  its  C'l'.r.-e. 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

AMONG    the    national    and      nernatio 
problems  acted  on  at  the  mcnt  meeti 
of  the  National  Grange  were  st  ilpiliz.itioni 
currency.  Federal  Reserve  bankivir  rmJ  ff 
ippine  independence.    Many  others  might| 
named,  for  the  Grange  officer-  a;ipcared' 
ing   to   tackle   any  ciue-tion,   ii"  ni.itter 
jirofound.    Interest  in  such  cimiMt  .itf-Tf^ 
ci'mmendable,  but  is  there  not  ^;.im'  dan 
of    Grange    leaders    inis.lirectinL;    their  enj 
gies?   The  source  of  strength  oi  ilic  Xatw 
<'irange    is    the    Grange    hall    at    the  fi'""] 
cross-roads.    What  goe-  on  tluri  (leterfflil 
whether  the  Grange  shall  pro-pf"  or  dedj 
The  national  officers'  action  oii  '..iK'li'.^  '^I 
plicated  econtmiic  problems  h.i-  'itt'e  W 
with  it.  .1 

.Along  with  many  other  patron-,  we  h'l'J 
that   the   Grange's  greatest  M])portunity 
its  greatest  duty  is  to  foster  n  he.ilth}'- 
tractive   and    progressive    comnnin'O 
among   farm    people.     It  can   -iic.ik  an 
with  undisputed  authority  on   the  pf'^'^'l 
of  the  farm  home  and  community    '''^"n 
lunity   for  constructive   achievement  i" 
field  is  unique  and  almost  unlii'i't^''-  "^ 
nizing   this   opportunity,   and   their  pf^  1 
fitness  to  meet  it,  we  regret  any  t^"    .^^J 
Grange  leaders  to  neglect  this  "''''S^^'J^I 
favor  of  matters  which  mean  tncrt-  ne"'P'| 
headlines    but    less    genuine    lulpn''"^' 
nu'tnber-i  back  home. 


lEves  in  action  more  than 
l^rds    All   the    honors   and 
Sy     piled      on      David 
Minson  last  week  when  he 
h^  awarded   the   American 
lifinner  degree  and   the   |1,- 
MO  prize  by  the   Kansas   City   Star 
lffl«relv  embarrassed   him   before    the 
Inttt  crowd  which  bad  assembled  at 
Itosas  City  for  the  Royal  Uvestock 
Ishow  and  the  National  Convention  of 
IjTuture  Farmers  of  America. 
I  This  17-year-old  farm  boy  is  now  a 
Ifreshman  at  Rutgers  University  and 
I  lives  on  a  93 -acre  farm  near  Stock- 
lion.  New  Jersey.    If  you  were  to  ask 
Ihim  wliat  he  had  done  to  entitle  him 
Ito  thi.s  $1,000  award  griven  the   out- 
Istanding  boy    in    vocational    agricul- 
llure  during  1930,  probably  you  would 
llearn  very  little.    He   does   not  boast 
liboiit  his'accompli.shments. 

While  in  high  school  David  operat- 
ledthe  93-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
Ion  a  one-sixth  .share  working  interest 
lit  a  profit  of  .S3.382.64.    It  was  up  to 
Ibim  to  make   the   farm   pay,   for   his 
Ifather  was    not    living.     Besides    his 
haraings  from  the  partnership  opera- 
ItioB  of  the  home  farm  he  cleared  $1.- 
|l62.M  on  poultry  projects  supervised 
•  his  vocational  teacher  in  the  Lam- 
llifrtville  High  School.    He  is  continu- 
al with  his  poultry  work  on  the  farm 
1  order  to  earn  a  portion  of  his  col- 
lege expenses. 

Professor    H.    O.    Sampson,    super- 
Ijisor  of  vocational  agriculture,  says, 
I'Darid  believes  in  cooperation  amon.? 
Iirmers.   While  in  high  school  he  and 
|jeveral  other  boys  in  the  agricultural 
issef.    who     had     poultry     tc>     sell. 
Duped  together,  took  orders  and  dc- 
ivered    the    products     cooperatively. 
Tie  same  group  bought  poultry  supplies  coopera- 
i\ely.  David  also  cooperated  with  several  of  his 
ifighboLs  in  .selling  fruit  on  the  Trenton  market. 
While  in   high   school   David   also   held  several 
lej-pon.'ible  positions  in  connection  with  his  school 
work  and  out.side  organizations.  He  was  vice-presi- 
ifBt  of  the   Lambertville   chapter  of   the   Future 
|Firmer.<!  of  America,  bu3ine.<is  manager  and  associ- 
ite  editor  of  the  annual  publi.shed  by  the  chapter, 
imember  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state 
'uture  Farmer  organization,    was   on    the   school 
scit  team  three  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
lebol  livf stuck  and  crop  judging  team  for  four 
fears.  In  l'»28  he  won  the  district  apple  packing: 
West,  ua-  one  of  the  winners  in  the  State  Grange 
■ojert  tonti.-^t  for  vocational  agriculture  boys  in 
JlM»and  wa.^  .state  winner  in  the  1930  prize  essay 
jWBtest  .sjHirisored  by  the  National   Chemistry  As- 
"tiation  on  the  subject,  'The  Relation  of  Chem- 
"O"  to  Agiimlture.'  " 

To  acconuili.sh  all  these  things  be.sides  operating 

P'arni.  Liavui  Johnson  could  not   have  had  many 

"•f  moments.     His   high   school    career   has   been 

*«11  balanoii  and   his   studies   never   sulTered   be- 

*m  cf  his  other  interest.*. 

^'o  mi.siakf  was  made  when  David  Johnson  was 

|«»lened  as  .ipproaching  most   nearly  the  ideals  of 

■nitiiie  K.-irmer  organization  which  was  formed 

liewyejii.s  ;igo  to  promote  vocational  education  in 

"fuIniK     to  create  more  interest  in  the  intelli- 

thoi(,    ,f  farm  occupations,  to  create  and  nur- 

_  realnvt  ..f  country  life,  to  encourage  recreation- 

I'!''"' <■''"'  I tional  activities  for  .students  in  voca- 

loonal  agri,  lUure,  to  promote  thrift,  to  encourage 

Pfratiu.  tiTort,  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 

farm  b<  y  in  himself  and  his  work,  to  promote 

"warship  among  students  of  vocational  agricul- 

■■fand  tn  ik'vclop  rural  leader.ship. 

*      * 

Q^i-'H  -lA.  nty  students  are  taking  the  12-week 
•^hoil   ..,ur.sc   in   agriculture    at    Rutgers    this 
^•*'    a  large   increase    in    enrollment    over    Ia.<t 
P*'    The  number  of  New  Jersey  boys  and  girls 
nave    iiecome    interested    in    these    practical 
m   various   types   of  farming   during    the 
'two  vriis  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
leori/iT'.;   about   the  reason   for   this   a   person 

X  h"'^  "'"'"  "^   "^  ^  ^^^^  ''^  ^^^  ^^^"^   move- 

^  brought    about  by  unemployment   and   pooi 

"Atrial  oinditions  in  the  citie.s.    Again  a  part  of 

sudden  interest  in  farming  as  indicated  by  the 

coiii„s    may    be    the    results    of   vocational 

; 'i^.    <  xten.sion    work    and    other    educational 

^    ^hich  brings  the  business  possibilities  and  the 

Of  I  iial  life  before  the  farm  boys  and  girls. 

1  .*  P°"l  ry  courses  lead  in  enrollment,  with  a  to- 

j  ^^9  St  iients.  followed  by  fruit  growing,  dairy- 

^'ry  manufactures  and  vegetable  growing. 

^  New  Jersey  SUte   Grange   meets   at   At- 
'anuo  (-ity  TO  December  4.  h  and  6. 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


Coal  Shoveling  Time  Again  Is  Here 

THE  New  Jersey  League  of  Women  Voters  are 
holding  a  New  Jersey  farmers'  and  consumers' 
marketing  conference  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
on  December  12.  The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
create  a  better  consumer's  interest  in  marketing. 

*        4>        * 

JOBLESS  men  have  been  selling  apples  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  for  several  weeks. 
The  city  has  been  cooperating  in  this  move  to 
assist  the  unemployed,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
this  temporary  relief  measure  has  been  reported 
as  successful. 

Now   other  cities  are  giving  the   apple   eating 
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campaign  serious  considera- 
tion.   It  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Philadelphia  eommis- 
sion    merchants,    and    some 
cooperative    move    probably 
win    be    made    to    give    the 
Philadelphia   imemployed  an 
opportimity      profitably      to 
vend  apples  on  the  business 
streets  of  the  city. 
A  few  days  ago  I  stopped  to  talk 
with  an  apple  vendor  who  baa  an  "un- 
employed"  station  on  Chestnut  Street, 
the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  Philadel- 
phia.    He    is    selling   western    boxed 
apples  at  five  cents  each,  and  after  a 
week  of  slow  sales  is  becoming  some- 
what   discouraged.     Because    be    can 
get  no  special  rate  when  buying  his 
apples,    he    makes    a   profit   of   only 
about  $1  a  box  as  compared  with  the 
profit  of  $2.60  a  box  wliich  the  New 
York  City  sellers  make.  I  have  watch- 
ed the  people  as  they  p>ass  bis  stand 
and  learned   that   very    few  of   them 
are  interested  in  eating  apples.    This 
man's     experience     during    the    past 
i  week  is  convincing  proof  to  me  that 

>  before  people  in   the  cities  will  con- 

sume any  large  quantities  of  apples 
to  eat  in  the  hand,  a  definite  educa- 
tional program  must  be  waged.  In 
New  York  City  they  were  made  apple 
conscious  when  1.500  men  appeared 
on  the  streets  with  apples  and  pla- 
cards. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Duryee 
announced  last  week  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  cooperate  with  municipal 
committees  on  unemployment  in  se- 
curing a  .supply  of  quality  New  Jersey 
apples  from  growers  who  are  willing 
to  sell  at  moderate  prices.  If  any  ot" 
the  New  Jersey  municipalities  decide 
to  adopt  the  apple  vending  plan,  these 
apples  will  be  inspected  for  quality 
by  Department  representatives  and 
will  be  transported  to  the  municipal- 
ities where  they  are  to  be  sold.  Should  this  move 
become  effective  it  will  not  only  help  to  relieve 
the  large  supply  of  New  Jersey  apples,  but  will 
also  make  the  public  conscious  of  quality  in  New- 
Jersey  apples. 

*     *     * 

TWENTY-EIGHT  young  Hereford  cows  and 
heifers  from  the  herd  of  J.  W.  Jones,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland,  have  just  been  purchas- 
ed by  Lord  Fairfax,  of  London,  to  be  placed  on 
the  latters  800-acre  estate  "Northampton,"  Prince 
Georges  county,  Maryland,  it  is  reported  by  K.  A. 
Clark,  specialist  in  animal  husbandry. 


Sixty^Fourth  Session  of  National  Grange 


|*urses 


BLESSED  with  many  notable  speakers,  with 
countless  colunms  of  front  page  newspaper 
space,  with  harmony  within  the  order  and  with 
the  largest  Seventh  Degree  class  ever  initiated, 
the  National  Grange  held  the  most  successful 
meeting  of  its  history  at  Rochester,  New  York. 
November  12  to  21.  The  largest  of  the  State 
Grangfs  was  host. 

Months  of  intensive  preparation  by  the  New 
York  officers  came  to  a  grand  climax  on  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  session  when  about  20.000  patrons 
appeared  in  Rochester.  More  than  eleven  thou- 
sand presented  themselves  to  receive  the  Seventh 
.ind  highest  degree  of  the  Order.  Most  of  the  can- 
didates came  from  nearby  Granges,  but  nearly  six 
hundred  were  from  Penn.sylvania.  over  fifty  from 
New  Jersey  and  smaller  numbers  fiom  other 
states. 

Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York  was  one  of  the 
.Seventh  Degree  candidates  and  one  of  the  speak- 
ers of  the  opening  sessions.  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agiiculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde  made  a  plea 
fc-r  farmers  to  oiganize  so  that  crop  surpluses  may 
be  prevented  by  systematic  control  of  production. 
He  painieil  a  dark  picture  of  millions  of  .\merican 
farmers  engaged  in  destructive  competition  with 
each  other.  He  made  it  seem  highly  desirable  that 
they  bind  themselves  together  for  "unity  of  action, 
collective  thinking,  planning  and  marketing"  so  it 
may  be  said:  "Here  is  a  btxly  which  speaks  for 
most  (>f  the  si.x  million  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  wields  their  collective  power." 

In  l>«'f»'nH«'  of  Farm  IViard 

Vice-chairman  James  C.  Stone  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Boaid  apparently  sensed  the  dissatisfaction 
of  -some  of  the  Middle  Western  delegates  with  the 
Board's  failure  to  stem  receding  prices.  Although 
any  record  of  this  feeling  was  carefully  kept  out 
of  the  ofiicial  proceedings.  Mr.  Stone  devoted  some 
lime  to  a  denial  that  the  Farm  Board  caused  the 
crash   in   grain   prices.    He   wanted    it   understood 


that  the  Farm  Marketing  Act  was  not  passed  as 
a  temporarj",  emergency  "farm  relief"  measure. 
Rather,  the  Act  which  created  the  Farm  Board 
provides  for  "a  long-time  program,  something  that 
will  lead  to  the  permanent  betterment  of  agricul- 
t'.ire." 

Other  prominent  speakers  of  the  early  sessions 
of  the  Grange's  ten-day  convention  were  the  heads 
of  the  principal  national  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganizations and.  of  course.  National  Master  L.  J. 
Taber  whose  annual  address  was  discussed  last 
week. 

National   i'rnblcnis 

After  the  crowds  of  the  spectacular  opening  days 
had  melted  away,  the  working  members  of  the 
National  Grange  took  a  day  of^'  to  visit  Niagara 
Kalis.  Then  they  .settled  down  to  work.  Each  of 
the  thirty-two  Grange  stales  was  officially  repre- 
-cnted  by  the  State  Master  and  his  wife.  This 
small  body,  with  the  national  officers,  constitutes 
the  final  authority  of  this  national  order  of  almost 
a  million  members.  National  Grange  policy  is 
here  detei mined  by  the  approval  or  rejection  of 
'he  resolutions  which  come  in  from  almost  every 
s(  luve  within  the  Grange. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  National 
Grange's  attitude  on  national  pioblems  since  last 
year'.s  meeting.  As  expected,  it  reaffirmed  its 
stand  in  favor  of  an  export  debenture  on  farm 
products.  In  spile  of  the  under-cui  rents  of  adverse 
sentiment,  the  Farm  Board  was  commended  for 
its  efforts:  unofficially  it  would  appear  that  the 
Grange  is  adopting  a  >;ive-the-Farm-Board-anoth- 
ii-ihance  attitude,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Board 
is  being  reminded  of  the  additional  support  prom- 
ised the  debenture  plan  in  Congress;  the  Board  had 
Jiettcr  produce  results  or  the  Grange  will  produce 
the  debenture  scheme. 

As  the  National  Master's  address  foretold,  a  res- 
olution was  passed  comiemning  short  selling  ex- 
iContinuod  .t.  race  17  1 
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Lessons  from  European 
Pasture  M.anagement 


By     J.      15.     ABBOTT 

I  SPENT  the  latter  part  of  May.  all  of  June  anil 
the  first  few  days  of  July  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land. England,  Scotland  and  Wales  studying 
their  methods  of  pasture  management.  I  did  not 
confine  my  investigation  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  but  went  out  also  onto 
the  farms  of  some  25  or  30  representative  success- 
ful farmers  in  those  countries  and  talked  with  the 
farmers  themselves. 

I  want  to  state  the  most  significant  fact  of  all 
right  at  the  outset,  namely  that  I  saw  thousands 
of  acres  of  pasture  land  each  acre  of  which  regu- 
larly yields  a  net  profit  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
gross  value  of  an  average  acre  of  American  silage 
com  or  hay.  And  that  such  results  are  due  pri- 
marily to  adequate  fertilization  and  skillful  pas- 
ture management  rather  than,  as  sometimes  as- 
sumed, to  more  favorable  climatic  conditions  for 
grass,  and  that  they  can  be  obtained  here  as  well 
as  in  Europe  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  in  intensive  pasture  man- 
agement conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station  and  reported  in  their  bulletin  No. 
262  "Intensive  Grassland  Management"  in  which 
they  reported  net  returns  from  grazing  land  run- 
ning as  high  as  $80  per  acre.  I  saw  nothing  much 
better. than  that  abroad. 

That  it  is  profitable  to  have  such 
pasture,  even  at  a  considerable  cost, 
and  thus  maintain  production  at  a 
high  level  throughout  the  summer 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  manger  feeding  of  hay,  sil- 
age, soiling  crops  and  concentrates 
during  the  normal  grazing^  sea.Hon 
seem.s  f.o  me  to  be  a  self-ovident  fact. 
Each  acre  of  such  pasture  yields  a 
larger  profit  than  the  land  would 
yield  in  any  feed  crop  for  manger 
feeding,  a  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved 
as  compared  with  manger  feeding 
and  the  cows  certainly  seem  to  pro- 
duce as  well  or  better.  Admitting  the 
desirability  of  such  pasture,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  to  get  it. 

On    Good   Land 

In  traveling  by  train  and  automo- 
bile the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
countries  which  I  visited,  several 
thousand  miles  altogether.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  high  class  milking  herd 
or  bunch  of  fattening  steers  on  really 
poor  land.  Frankly  I  could  .see  little 
fimdamental  distinction,  other  than 
use.  between  so-called  arable  land 
(land  used  for  crops  and  hayi  and 
permanent  grass  land  used  for  graz- 
ing. The  one  appeared  to  be  as  fertile  and  about 
SIS  suitable  for  tillage  as  the  other  so  far  as  I  couKI 
f-ee. 

Of  course  there  is  a  lot  of  very  poor  land  in  the 
cotmtries  which  I  visited,  the  same  as  there  is  here; 
but  the  Europeans  appear  to  have  learned  better 
than  to  let  their  high  producing  dairy  cows  and 
fattening  steers  wear  themselves  out  racing  over 
it  In  the  vain  hope  of  finding  enough  to  eat.  In- 
stead they  graze  it  with  some  animals  with  a  rel- 
atively low  energy  requirement  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  hardier  breeds  of  aheep,  or  use  it  for  forest. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn  little  or  no  effort  is  ever 
made  to  improve  such  pastures,  European  exper- 
ience having  been  that  it  pays  better  to  put 
such    eifort   and   expenditure   into    the   better   and 


more   responsive   soil. 

The  contrast  be- 
tween European  pas- 
ture practice  and  prac- 
tice in  the  Hay  and 
Pasture  Belt  of  Amer- 
ica is  very  striking. 
Here,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  use 
for  arable  land  about 
either   steep   enough   to 


.A  hiRh-prodiioing  herd  In  the  Intensively  ffrtillzed  pnitture  of  Mr.  Herman 
•foncH,   Holteaaii,   SohlPHwlK-HolHteln. 


everything  which  isn't 
tip  a  smoothing  harrow 
over  or  so  rocky  that  the  ledge  comes  up  to  the 
second  rail  of  the  fence,  and  expect  the  cows  to 
find  a  summer  living  on  the  rest  of  it.  I  suspect 
that  that  practice  is  in  part  a  heritage  from 
pioneer  days  when  it  was  a  leal  problem  to  get 
rid  of  the  forest  and  get  sufficient  acreage  or  ar- 
able land  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  winter, 
rnd  in  part  a  natural  development  of  agriculture 
in  a  country  containing  a  relatively  large  per- 
centage of  non-arable  land:  but  whatever  the  his- 
toric reason,  times  and  conditions  have  changed 
and  current  farm  practice  lags  behind  and  is  not 
in    good   adjustment. 

As  I  see  the  pioblem  the  dominant  factors  which 
are  rendering  a  readjustment  of  farm  practice  im- 


^n.is"Vhl^."u   .T'lh'V    ^"t"  ,♦"•«"•••  "••■•■'•..."   fro.,,  w..,.dH  and  lull  h.'..„.,v 

«r«Hs.     Phis   IH   .,n    ih..    f"rn.    ..I    Mr.    W.    Brunton,    ToIloHby    Fur.,..    .Mttrloii. 

n«-ar  Middlflxiroiif^h,    KiiKland. 


In  the   foroKrnimd   Is  an  untreated   grass    plot;    In   the   harkirround.  u  com- 
plete   n-rtiliz«>r   |>lot.   wh«>rp    Dr.   H.   Waniiltold    did    plone<TlnK    work    in    In- 
tensivf   erasslaiid   fertilization   at    llohenheiiii.   (M-rniaity 


peiative  are,  first,  exhaustion  of  the  virgin  fer- 
tility of  our  pre.sent  permanent  pastures,  second, 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  present  so- 
called  pasture  land  is  poor,  unproductive  land  at 
best,  third,  the  fact  that  cows  have  been  bred  up 
to  a  production  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  feed 
and  precludes  the  expenditure  of  too  much  energy 
in  getting  it,  fourth,  the  fact  that  it  costs  more 
than  ever  before  to  feed  a  cow  in  the  manger  and. 
fifth,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  arable 
land,  especially  hay  land,  some  of  which  might  be 
devoted  to  grazing  without  causing  any  serious 
crop  shortage. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration  and 
in  the  light  of  current  European  practice  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  next  few  years  will 

see  the  virtual  aband- 
onment of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  ot 
the  poorer  portions  of 
our  present  pastures 
together  with  the  im- 
piovement  of  the  bet- 
ter portions  and  addi- 
tion to  the  grazing 
land  of  enough  of  our 
present  arable  land  to 
provide  suft'icicnt  graz- 
ing. Such  a  change  in 
lan.l  utilization  I  bo- 
lievp  to  be  clearly  in- 
dicated and  it  is  to  be 
exported  that  those 
farmers  vrhn  mnke  the 
readjustment  fir.st  will 
benefit  to  th»j  greatest 
extent. 

I  ili'l  n-.t   talk  with  a 
single    European    farm- 


er who  expected  to  get  along  without  reguhriyl 
doing  something  to  enrich  his  pasture  land.  SoimI 
farmers  use  liquid  manure  (an  Infernally  nastrl 
Job  and  apparently  not  effective  enough  to  war-l 
rant  recommending  it».  others  use  manure,  otheni 
use  chemical  fertilizer  and  still  others,  especially! 
in  parts  of  Germany,  use  both  manure  and  chem-f 
ical  fertilizer. 

Every  one  jvlth  whom  I  talked— scientists,  fer-l 
tilizer  men  and  farmers  was  of  the  opinion  tlai| 
phosphatic  fertilization  is  the  one  absolutely  in-l 
dispensable  treatment  which  cannot  be  omittedl 
without  utter  ruination  of  the  pa.sture  -the  sorti 
of  a  thing  like  nailing  on  a  loose  board  now  audi 
then  or  setting  a  few  new  fence  posts,  which  mayl 
not  be  particularly  profitable  in  themselves  bull 
which  simply  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  avoidi 
a  heavy  livss. 

The  pioneer  pasture  fertilization  inJ 
vostigations  of  Dr.  Sir  William  SomJ 
ervi!!e  at  the  Northumberland  Countjf 
Exp"rir.'.ent    Station   at   Cockle  Pai 
in  England,  which  were  bu'gun  in  183' 
and  which  are  still  canio'l  on.  are  enJ 
titled   to   a   great   deal   of  the  creditj 
for  calling  public  attention  to  the  iD'| 
purtance    of    phosphatic    fertilizatia 
of    grazing    land.     I   spent   a  day 
Cockle   Park  and  was  e.specially  fjf'I 
tunate  in  having  Mr.  N.  P.  S.  C.  Arni'l 
strong,  the  farm  steward,  as  guide  I 
the  plots. 

I>*HHonH  from  Poor  Pa-ttuiv 

In  the  words  of  their  bulletin  Xoj 
42  "The  large  area  of  what  was  ven 
poor   pasture,    lying   chiefly  on 
stiff    boulder   clay,    has   proved  to 
excellent  for  investigation.s  on  how  tJ 
improve    poor    pasture    and   meadoif 
land  lying  on  such  a  soil,  while  then 
is  sufficient  of  the  same  lying  on  poo^ 
sandy   soils    to    show   that  dislinctl 
different     manurial     treatment    froB 
the  foregoing  is  needed  on  these  lall 
ter  soils. 

••On    the   great    bulk   of   poor  pssj 
tures   on    the    heavy   soils  of  Nortli| 
u.nberland,  basic  slag  is  a  most  effective  manun 
lor  economic  improvement,  and  on  the  lighter  soil 
the  same  manure,  along  with  a  potash  manure," 
also  been  found  to  be  most  effective.    The  questioi 
has  also  been  settled  that  second  and  even  »ip  '^ 
eighth  dressings  of  slag  are  quite  as  effective 
first   dressings.    Mineral   phosphates,   ground  fiaft 
are  now«cting  quite  comparably  with  basic  slajJ 
The  after  effects  of  feeding  cake  ( concentrates 1 1(^ 
grazing  stock  have  not  proved  as  satisfactory 
was  e.vpected." 

In   view  of   the   fact  that   the  Cockle  Park  eij 
periments   have   been   cited   by   some   agricultun 
writers  as  proving  that  nothing  other  than  pli» 
phatic  fertilizer  gives  profitable  results  on  grarin 
land  it  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  the  investij 
gators  at  Cockle   Park  draw  no  such  conclusion 
tiiemselves  but  on  the  other  hand  state  quite  e»1 
plicltly  that  lighter  types  of  .soil  respond  to  potash 
also. 

Their  conclusion  is  in  accord  with  the  resulu 
secured  in  the  most  extensive  leries  of  tests 
yet  reported  in  America  over  100  tests  in  H 
northeastern  states  and  the  province  of  Ontartj 
conducted  during  the  season  of  1929  ami  report*^ 
by  The  National  Fertilizer  Association  w'''<'1 
demonstrated  a  rather  general  response  to  pott 
and  a  universal  respoii.sc  in  addition  l'-"  'he  <-l 
pected  phosphoric  acid  response. 

Tree  field  at  Cockle  Park,  the  oldest  of  the  P»'J 
lure  tests,  consists  of  eleven  differetitiy  treate 
jitots  of  three  and  one-twentieth  ncie-  'ac^  1 
.';>>il  of  this  lield  is  poor  and  very  i^tiii  ''"'  '"^*^|J 
and  lies  t.n  lu.uMer  ciny.  An  at  remit  i-  f'''*''^  J 
mo;i.suie  the  respon.se  to'  treatment  by  ,.  izinge«c] 
plot  .sej)aiately  with  yeailing  sheep  lu,  I  ui'>''|'p 
the  incieased  weights;  but  this  scheme.  ""  \,- 
pointed  out  later,  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  n  ^ 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


John  Imherlay^  Trustee 


ON'E  day,  after  the  things  she  had  bought  at 
Brierly  were  all  made  up,  and  her  outfit  was 
complete,    even    to    hat,    shoes    and   gloves, 
I      bad  another  rare  treat.    Margaret  Imberlay 
ove  over  to  Broad  Valley  and  insisted  that  June 
jiould  ride  out  with  her;   and  June  went.    Some- 
the  social  gulf  did  not  seem  so  wide  as  when 
*y  first  met.   Side  by  aide  they  sat  on  the  luxur- 
ious cushions  of  the  moving  carriage,  and  rode  all 
hat  beautiful  afternoon,  down  the  winding  river 
t)ad  and  across  the  country  highways.   They  stop- 
I  heie  and  there  to  gather  wild  flowers,  and  they 
Jrove  home  through  the  golden  glow  that  precedes 
Ue  sunset  on   perfect   August   days.    To   June   it 
«nied  that  nothing   that   had   ever  t>efore   come 
jito  her  life  could  quite  equal  this  day.    From  that 
time  the  coniiadeship  between  the  two  girls  was 
■omplete. 

Widely  sepaiated  though  they  were  in  social 
ositioL  and  in  their  daily  experiences,  each  had 
Ifomd  in  the  other  what  she  most  desired  and 
iifeded  in  the  way  of  companionship,  and  hence- 
forth they  had  the  grant  things  of  life  in  common. 
So  it  came  about  that  in  September  there  was 
Lt  another  red-letter  day  for  June.  It  was  when 
be  ne.xt  went  to  Brierly.  Margaret  met  her  at 
bank  and  brought  her  In  triumph  to  her  own 
lome.  It  was  a  beautiful  home,  but  a  very  quiet 
m.  owing  partly  to  the  tastes  of  its  inmates  and 
tly  to  the  fact  that  its  mistress  was  a  hopeless 
linvalid.  John  Imberlay  welcomed  June  with  cor- 
hospitality. 

■I  have  wanted  to  see  you."  he  said,  "because 

1  the  first  place  Margaret  has  told  me  so  much 

|ibuut  you,  and   because,   in   the   second   place,   I 

|wut  you  to  bear  to  your  father  my  expression 

(gratitude  for  saving  my  daughter  from  probable 

injury,  if  not  from  possible  death.    You  will  hardly 

lieve  it,  but  I  have  written  three  letters  in  suc- 

laioD,  thanking  him  for  his  courageous  deed,  and 

I  have  torn  them  all  up  without  sending  them.    It 

I  so  difficult,  you  know,  to  express  one's  feelings 

ut  such  things.    And  then,  a  good  many  years 

:o,  I  used  to  know  your  father.   There  were  some 

|tliings  about  which  we  were  not  in  complete  ac- 

»td.  And  that,  you  see,  made  the  situation  a  little 

Imore  awkward.    But  that  was  long  ago.   I  think  I 

Inust  go  to  .see  him.    Yes,  I  know — I  must  go  to 

!«« him." 

I  am  sure  we  should  be  delighted  to  have  you 
me,"  replied  June,   thinking   ruefully,  neverthe- 
.  of  their  little  old  cottage  with  its  one  strange 
om  for  the  reception  of  guests. 
But  John  Iml>erlay  did  not  hear  her.    He  stood 
t  the  window,  looking  absently  Into  the  street. 
"I  must  go  to  see  him,"  be  said  to  himself. 
But  he  did  not  go. 

IT  wa.'!  a  Klorious  summer.  Things  were  going 
.  «ell  on  the  Leighton  farm.  Flafe  Orchard  had 
jimed  himself  to  be  a  model  farmer.  And  things 
here  going  well  also  with  Rol)ert  at  the  bank.  He 
jlidbeen  leieived  kindly  at  the  start.  He  had  pre- 
Iwwsly  known  one  of  the  clerks,  William  Stark, 
I'rom  the  Broad  Valley  district,  and  this  helped 
Ifnatly  To  break  the  awkwardness  of  the  first  few 
pys. 

After  a  w  eck  or  two,  when  Robert  had  familiar- 
llttd  himself  in  a  general  way  with  the  business  of 
Ij^bank.  he  was  given  the  creditl)ook  to  keep:  and 
l»  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  his  work  a  model 
I*  watDfss  and  accuracy. 

I  *ith  the  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  ability 
I'*  <lo  his  task  well  that  grew  with  experience, 
Iwre  came  also  upon  Robert  a  certain  physical 
lUiinge.  It  was  not  only  the  change  that  comes 
■  "P^n  every  boy  who  goes  from  the  farm  to  a 
pilthful  career  in  the  city,  but  it  was  also  the 
l«»k  of  manhood,  the  appearance  of  dignity  and 
psponsibilliy  that  comes  with  the  .sense  of  having 
I'lugh  order  of  work  to  do  and  of  doing  It  well. 
I  *'  ^^  still  had  his  heavy  cross  to  bear  his  lame- 
Ill's  His  .stout  cane  was  just  as  much  a  necessity 
■•"a  the  days  gone  by. 

Iro  **"^'^  John  Imberlay  was  at  bank  every  day. 
I  W  wa.s  .seldom  brought  into  contact  with  him. 
I '•  ^^  know  that  the  president  kept  in  close  and 
Ijm^*"'  ''>"ch  with  the  work  he  was  doing,  as  in- 
h^J'^  *"''  ^'*^*^  t'*P  work  of  every  employe  of  the 
Ito  ^^^  "■''  *^*  days  went  by  Robert  learned 
Itds'^fc^^  niore  of  the  man's  rare  business  meth- 
I  •  "'^  saw  more  and  more  of  his  unbending  will. 
L  *'^  more  and  more  his  dignified  reserve.  It 
L„  ^''^'f'fore,  with  some  trepidation  that  one  day 
Im,  ,'"'"''■•  •csponding  to  the  call  of  the  prcs- 
I  5  *"^  tniered  his  room. 

1*1,1''*'^'  ;<aid  Mr.  Imberlay,  "we  were  talking 
jfc  ^'""  '"  "^^  board  meeting  this  morning,  and 
I    came  to  t|,e  conclusion  that  you  are  not  work- 

1^^  ^'■'  *lid  not  know  what  was  coming,  and  for 
L*oment  his  heart  fell.    But  the  president  con- 
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There  is  a  deep  mystery  about  the  trust  under  which 
John  Imberlay,  president  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Brier- 
ly, Is  acting  as  trustee.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  are  matter.s  of  which  Mr. 
Imberlay  alone  appears  to  have  any  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Leighton.  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son,  Robert, 
have  just  left  Mr.  Imberlay's  office  after  an  unsuccessful 
pleu  to  have  an  extension  of  time  on  the  long  over-due 
mortgage  on  the  Jug^  Mr.  Imberlay  has  flatly  refused 
their  request  but'-^^^  aeems  interested  in  Robert  and 
ulso  in  Rafe  Orchai^K  neighboring  farm  and  makes  in- 
quiries conoerning  both  farms.  Robert  and  his  mother 
have  tried  without  Buceess  to  borrow  money  to  save  their 
home.  A  few  days  later  they  receive  a  letter  from  John 
Imberlay  offering  Robert  a  position  in  the  bank  and 
granting  an  extension  of  time  on  the  mortgage. 


"So  we  are  going  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  do  better.  We  intend  to  open  a  savings  depart- 
ment, which  will  gradually  supersede  the  Interest 
certificate  system,  and  we  have  decided  to  place 
you  in  charge  of  the  books  of  that  department  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  you." 

This  was  so  great  an  advance  that  Robert  was 
fairly  stunned  by  the  announcement.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not  speak,  and  when  he  did  find 
words  with  which  to  express  his  pleasure  at  the 
promotion  and  his  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
which  the  officers  of  the  bank  placed  in  him,  he 
felt  that  he  was  doing  it  very  awkwardly  and 
brokenly.  But  he  was  very  glad,  of  course,  to  ac- 
cept the  new  position. 

Mr.  Imberlay  then  went  on  to  explain  to  him, 
at  some  length,  the  proposed  system,  the  theory 
and  details  of  which  Robert  grasped  readily. 

"We  shall  open  the  department  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober," the  president  added,  "and  from  that  date 
we  have  decided  to  pay  you  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
instead  of  the  thirty-flve  you  are  now  receiving. 
As  the  department  grows  in  importance,  if  you  do 
well  with  it.  we  shall  expect  to  increase  your 
salary  still  more." 

Fifty  dollars  a  month  was  not  a  princely  income, 
to  be  sure,  but  to  this  farmer's  lad,  trained  to  the 
practice  of  severe  economies,  it'  looked  like  a  for- 
tune. 


^  Cheerful  Plowman 


LA.MENTATIONS  DO  NOT  HELP 

I  REALIZE  that  times  are  hard,  but  what  is  galn- 
*  ed  by  sweating  lard?  In  all  my  ninety-seven 
years  I've  known  no  flood  of  salted  tears  to  irrigate 
the  business  field  sufficiently  to  make  it  yield!  I've 
never  known  a  wailing  breeze  to  fill  that  field  with 
fruited  trees,  in  fact  the  hot  winds  of  distress  when 
turned  loose  in  their  wantonness  dispense  the 
clouds  that  carry  rain  and  dwarf  the  fruit  trees  that 
remain.  We  cannot  help  to  shoo  away  depression 
as  it's  felt  today  by  letting  mouth-ends  sag  and 
wilt  with   sad   and   pessimistic   tilt. 

T  realize  that  times  are  slow,  my  bank  account  Is 
rather  low,  I  am  not  raking  in  the  jack  as  I  did 
seven  summers  back;  I  sell  my  wheat  for  less,  I 
see.  than  I  did  back  In  '93  my  oats  are  maiket 
drugs,  'tis  true,  the  price  of  plums  is  thin  and  blue. 
I  realize  this  dull  report  cannot  make  any  man 
eavort;  I  realize  no  man  can  say,  "I'm  plad  I'm 
losin;;  out  todaj-I  I'm  ulad  my  land  Is  down  in 
price,  for  ni|>-and-tuck  is  .sweet  and  nice."  It  is  not 
tomrnon  sense  to  sing  when  Imnk  accounts  are  on 
the  wmir. 

Yet,  circumstances  are,  I  vow.  just  as  they  are, 
riRht  here  and  now,  and  every  pessimistic  wail  that 
we  shoot  out  acioss  the  vale  will  have  a  tendency 
of  coiuse  to  keep  ilepression  lone  in  force.  The 
iiiore  we  talk  hard  times,  by  heck,  the  hardei  they 
will  firip  the  neck;  the  more  we  nioiie  the  more 
we  may.  the  more  ^ve  cry.  "Alack,  the  day!"  the 
lonser  we  will  wait  in  vain  for  Old  Good  Time's 
iniotiiinR  train.  An  optindstic  tone  of  voice,  in 
ucccnt.s  cheerful,  chic  and  choice,  will  do  more 
toward  improvinjr  thlnns  than  all  new  plans  of 
courts  and   kinRs.  J.  E.  T. 


Late  in  the  winter  Rafe  Orchard  was  taken  sud- 
denly and  severely  ill.  Doctor  Wheatci-aft  of  Broad 
Valley,  who  had  known  Rafe  for  many  years,  and 
appreciated  him.  and  who  had  spent  many  leisure 
hours  with  him  at  the  cottage,  gave  the  case  care- 
ful and  constant  attention. 

June  was  tireless  in  her  ministrations,  and  Mrs. 
Leighton,  remembering  the  anxious  and  sorrowful 
days  of  her  husband's  illness,  when  Rafe  Orchard 
was  like  a  good  angel  to  them,  gave  June  the 
assistance  of  her  hands  and  the  benefit  of  her  ex- 
perience by  day,  and  watched  with  the  sick  man 
many  a  weary  hour  at  night,  while  June  closed 
her  tired  eyes  for  a  little  broken  sleep. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  the  attack  that 
Robert,  coming  home  to  stay  over  Sunday,  first 
learned  of  his  friend's  illness. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bank  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  passed  the  open  door  of  the  president's 
room,  he  .saw  Margaret  Imberlay  sitting  with  her 
father,  and  stopped  to  tell  her  of  Rafe's  illness. 

JOHN   IMBERLAY    looked   up  anxiously.     "How 
sick  is  he?"  he  inquired. 

"Very  sick,  I  think."  replied  Robert.  "It's  pneu- 
monia. Doctor  Wheatcraft  is  not  discouraged  about 
him,  however.  He  says  it  is  just  an  ordinary  se- 
vere case." 

"Is  Wheatcraft  a  good  doctor?" 

"The  best  in  that  section,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Rafe's." 

Mr.  Imberlay  turned  to  Margaret.  "You  must 
have  James  drive  you  over  there  this  afternoon," 
he  said,  "and  take  over  such  things  as  you  think 
they  may  need— food,  fruit,  clothing,  anything. 
Ask  your  mother  what  to  take.  See  what  June 
wants  in  the  way  of  help.  Tell  her  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  making  her  father  comfortable  and  re- 
storing him  to  health.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all 
bills  on  that  account,  and  then  it  will  be  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  what  I  owe  him.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten about-  -about  the  runaway." 

When  Margaret  returned  from  Broad  Valley 
that  evening  both  her  father  and  Robert  were  at 
the  door,  awaiting  her  arrival.  But  she  brought 
them  no  encouraging  news.  Double  penunMnia  had 
developed,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever.    Doctor  Wheatcraft  was  very  anxious. 

"June  cried  when  I  gave  her  the  message  you 
sent,  papa;  then  she  dashed  her  tears  away  and 
told  me  to  tell  you  you  were  an  angel.  And  so  you 
are!  She  says  it's  the  way  her  father  talks  in  his 
delirium  that  hurts  her  most.  And  it's  so  strange. 
He  doesn't  say  anything  about  farming,  or  music, 
or  books,  or  pictures,  or  things  like  that,  with 
which  he  is  familiar;  but  he  seems  always  to  be 
talking  about  some  kind  of  corporation  stocks,  try- 
ing to  buy  or  to  sell,  and  he  thinks  no  one  will 
listen  to  him,  and  it  worries  and  exhausts  him  so." 

The  president  of  the  bank  spent  the  next  fore- 
noon looking  over  the  books  and  examining  the 
papers  relating  to  the  account  of  "John  Iml)erlay. 
Tiustee." 

In  the  afternoon  he  called  Robert  into  his  room. 

"Do  you  care."  he  inquired,  "to  .spend  the  bal- 
ance of  your  afternoon  after  banking  hours  in  do- 
ing some  extra  work  for  me.  for  which,  of  course, 
you  will  receive  extra  compensation?" 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  any  extra  work."  re- 
plied Robert. 

"Very  well.  You  are  familiar,  in  a  general  way. 
vvith  the  accotmt  of  'John  Imberlay.  Trustee,'  as 
it  stands  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  Now  the  bank 
balance  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  funds  in  my 
hands  as  trustee.  The  moneys  have  been  invested 
and  reinvested  in  a  variety  of  securities,  and  the 
trust  huii  continued  through  a  good  many  years. 
I  have  personally  kept  all  the  books  and  accounts 
relating  to  it.  What  I  desire  to  do  now,  in  view  of 
a  possible  determination  of  the  trust,  is  to  make  an 
analysis  of  my  accounts  from  the  beginning.  I 
wish  to  classify  them  and  verify  them.  In  short,  I 
want  a  complete,  condensed  and  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  this  fund  since  it  has  been 
m  my  hands.  You  are  perfectly  competent  to  do 
the  work.  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  neoes.«!ar>' 
books  and  data.  It  will  occupy  as  much  of  your 
time  as  yen  c:in  give  to  it  for  perhaps  two  weeks.  " 

Robert  exprcs.sed  his  complete  willmgne.ss  to  un- 
dertake the  task  and  tti  boj,Mn  that  day. 

"Of  course  it  is  not  noccssaiy  fiir  me  to  .«<ay  to 
you,"  added  Mr.  Imberlay,  "that  the  inforrn.v.ion 
which  you  will  obtain  in  this  matter  is  to  be  beta 
by  you  in  the  stticte.st   confideriio." 

.Vt  four  o'c'ock  that  attcrnnon  Robei  t  began  nt.- 
|:ti=k.  Por  the  first  hour  Mr.  Imberlay  remained 
with  him,  ami  g.ive  him  such  iMformaiion  and  ex- 
planation as  seemed  to  be  called  fot.  Hut  the  hoy 
took  hold  of  the  matter  tvadfly  and  intelligently, 
and  after  that  day  it  wa.s-  not  neco.s.sary  for  him  to 
seek  the  n.ssistance  of  the  trustee  except  in  one 
instance.  That  was  .some  ten  ilays  later. 
(To  be  continued.  I 
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Farm  Home 


Canning  Ideas 

A  BRIDE  of  just  a  year  has  made  quite  a  hit 
with  "dear  husband"  with  her  pumpkin  pies 
•  all  the  year  around,  and  suggests  that  farm 
women  watch  the  golden  pile  of  pie  timber,  and 
cold  pack  at  least  a  few  jars  of  delicious  pump- 
kin. These  spicy  desserts  are  just  as  good  in  April 
and  May  as  at  Thanksgiving  time.  (And  eggs 
are   more  plentiful   and  so   much  cheaper). 

The  pie  recipe  calls  for  one  quart  cooked 
strained  pumpkin,  two  cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea- 
spoon ginger,  three  eggs — yolks  and  whites  beat- 
en separately,  one  quart  rich  top  milk,  salt. 

Mix  well  the  first  five  ingredients  sifting  the 
.spices  with  the  sugar.  Add  the  beaten  egg  yolks — 
then  the  milk.  Then  fold  into  the  mixture  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  This  method  not  only 
makes  a  lighter  pie  custard,  but  gives  a  crisp 
attractive  top  to  the  pie  that  is  most  delicious. 
This  recipe  fills  two  large  crusts. 

Our  good  friend  did  not  send  directions  for  can- 
ning the  pumpkin,  but  we  will  add  that  informa- 
tion. If  your  storage  place  is  not  so  that  pump- 
kins keep  well  into  the  spring  months,  then  can- 
ning is  advisable.  Cut  the  pumpkin  in  small  pieces, 
cook  imtil  tender,  then  mash  and  pack  into  hot 
jars.  Add  but  enough  water  in  the  cooking  to 
prevent  scorching,  and  let  extra  moisture  steam 
away  when  the  pieces  are  tender,  otherwise  you 
lose  valuable  minerals  in  the  water  thrown  away. 
Add  one  half  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart  of  mash- 
ed pumpkin.  Process  three  hours  in  the  water 
hath,  or  forty  minutes  in  the  pressure  cooker  at 
ten  pounds. 

Mrs.  Isaac  P.  Eshleman,  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
leaders  sent  in  a  big  help  in  canning  ideas  recent- 
ly, and  you  should  tuck  it  away  with 
your  notes  on  canning  for  next  year 
if    the   situation    fits    into   your   own 
home  equipment. 

She  lives  on  a  one  hundred  acre 
farm  and  has  from  eight  to  ten  at  her 
table  the  year  round,  so  saving  time 
has  become  one  of  her  hobbies.  She 
reads  our  Home  Pages  with  interest 
but  has  never  seen  this  plan  in  print 
and  feels  sure  it  might  be  helpful. 

All  in  the  Day'H  Work 

Mrs.  Gshelman  has  neither  gas  nor 
electricity,  but  has  a  laundry  furnace 
where  -she  burns  thick  chunks  of 
wood.  This  kind  of  fire  needs  little 
attention  after  once  started.  Two 
large  iron  kettles  fit  on  this  furnace 
and  hold  thirty-six  one  quart  jars. 
She  made  the  racks  herself  by  saw- 
ing off  .short  bits  from  the  tops  of 
apple   baskets. 

This  "Pennsylvania  Farmer  Boost- 
er" (as  she  calls  herself)  cold  packs 
all  her  meats  at  butchering  time  and 
has  never  lost  a  can.  Last  year  she 
had  on  her  shelves  nine  himdred  jars 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats.  One 
day  in  July  this  summer  she  canned 
three  and  one-half  bushels  of  string 
beans,  one  bushel  of  beets  and  one 
iMishel  of  carrots — think  of  that  for 
just  one  day. 

Butchering  time  is  here  for  many 
and  near  for  others.  If  you  have  not 
had  our  two  helpful  bulletins  on  cur- 
ing and  canning  meats,  send  for 
them  today.  They  are  full  of  help  in 
both  methods  and  recipes  for  this  im- 
portant autumn  work.  Free  for  the 
asking,  if  yoti  send  a  self-addre.s.sed 
stamped  envelope  with  your  request 
to  Home  Department,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  G.  S.  S. 
O 

The  Flower  Market 

DURmo  the  past  decade  the  glad- 
loll,  dahlia  and  tulip  markets 
have  overshadowed  all  others  for  the 
professional  and  the  amateur  alike, 
according  to  the  sights  one  sees  in 
going  over  the  country.  Of  course 
other  flowers  are  sold,  but  people 
seem  wild  about  the  three  varieties 
named. 
But  during  the  past  sea.son   mari- 


We   farm   women    who   have    "gunners"   among 

our  men  folk  will  welcome  these  timely  rabbit 

recipes  sent  through  the  courtesy  of  the  \J.  S. 

Bureau   of   Biologlr^il    Survey   and    Home 

Economics. 


golds,  zinnias,  snap  dragon,  daffodills,  golden  glow 
and  others  were  in  use  perhaps  because  they  came 
so  much  cheaper.  A  dozen  zinnias  for  twenty- 
five  cents  rivaled  the  gorgeous  gladioli  at  much 
higher  rates  when  the  purse  was  low.  But  another 
flower  came  into  great  prominence  and  that  was 
the  everlasting,  or  old  time  straw  flower.  My 
niece  raised  and  sold  thousands  of  these  beauties 
finding  a  ready  market  for  them  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen.  They  were  beautiful  and  she 
could  not  supply  the  demand.  Personally  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  good  old  fashioned  garden  flowers 
coming  back,  so  if  hard  times  are  responsible 
there  are  at  least  compensations  in  the  way  of 
giving  the   old  favorites  a  fair  show. 

Hilda  Richmond 


Ure»t!*ed-up  Tapioca   Makes  Delicious   Desserts 


New  Kitchen  Magic 


EV'ERY  successful  cook  uses  one 
ingredient  which  has  never 
been  included  in  any  cook  book  recipe. 
It  is  "a  dash  of  imagination."  Luck- 
ily this  precious  ingredient  is  avail- 
able to  every  homemaker,  whether 
she  has  an  unlimited  food  allowance 
or  weather  she  must  count  every 
penny. 

For  instance,  a  "dash  of  imagina- 
tion" will  turn  plain  tapioca  cream 
into  a  dozen  new,  delicious  and  eco- 
nomical desserts  which  the  family 
will  hail  as  a  special  treat. 

And  what  a  time  saver.  Make  up 
enough  tapioca  cream  for  two  days' 
dinners.  Serve  it  plain  one  day  and 
dressed  up  for  the  next  day. 

First  of  all,  here  is  the  basic  recipe: 

Tapioca   Cream 

One-third  cup  quick  cooking  tap- 
ioca, one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one  quart  milk,  scald- 
ed, one  egg  yolk,  slightly  beaten,  two 
teaspoons  flavoring,  one  egg  white 
stiffly  beaten. 

Add  tapioca,  sugar  and  salt  to  milk. 
Cook  in  double  boiler  15  minutes  or 
until  tapioca   la  clear,   stirring  often. 


Pour  small  amount  of  tapioca  mix- 
ture over  egg  yolk,  stirring  vigorous- 
ly. Return  to  double  boiler.  Cook 
until  thickened.  Remove  from  fire. 
Add  flavoring.  Fold  in  egg  white. 
Chill.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses.  Gar- 
nish with  whipped  cream  and  a  few 
berries  or  pieces  of  fruit.  Serves  eight. 

Surprise  Dessprts 

Serve  with  chocolate,  or  caramel 
sauce  or  maple  syrup.  These  may  be 
folded  Into  pudding  or  poured  over 
each  serving  and  garnished  with  nut 
meats. 

Serve  with  a  fig  sauce  made  of 
stewed  dried   flg.s,  chopped. 

Fold  whipped  cream  into  pudding. 
Garnish  with  orange  or  grapefruit 
sections,  with  Jam  or  jelly,  or  with  a 
fruit  sauce  or  canned  fruit  syrup. 

Fold  in  whipped  cream.  Garnish 
with  fluffy  chocolate  sauce.  (Whip- 
ped cream  and  chocolate  sauce  fold- 
ed together.) 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions 
every  woman  will  be  able  to  add  some 
of  her  own,  such  as  shredded  cocoa- 
nut,  candled  fruits,  canned  fruits. 


Rabbit  Dishes 

INCREASING  interest  in  the  domesUc  rabbit) 
as  meat  has  lead  to  the  development  of  cook-[ 
ing  recipes,  which  have  been  worked  out  byl 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  D(.| 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Biologicail 
Survey  is  also  interested  In  encouraging  the  niy\ 
ing  of  domestic  rabbits,  and  explains  that  hutch.! 
raised  rabbits  are  quite  different  in  flavor  froni 
wild  ones  because  of  the  nature  of  their  foodl 
They  are  raised  in  small  hutches  or  on  fur  fanul 
under  sanitary  conditions,  and  eat  mainly  roUtdl 
cereals,  alfalfa  hay.  and  leafy  vegetables.  In  1 
West,  particularly  in  California,  domestic  rabbiul 
are  widely  known  and  used,  but  in  the  East«n 
States  the  housewife  often  ^as  yet  to  make  thei 
acquaintance. 

The  flavor  of  the  meat  Is  very  much  like  chick-l 
en.    The  methods  used  for  cooking  chicken  can  b(| 
applied  to  domestic  rabbits — that  is.  young,  tendi 
animals  may  be  quickly  cooked  by  frying,  broil-| 
Ing    or   smothering,    while    older,    heavier  rabbin 
require  slow  moist  cooking  to  make  the  muscles 
tender.    They  may  be  used  for  short  orders  if  par^ 
boiled  whole  and  then  cut  in  pieces  dipped  in 
ter,    and   fried.     Or    they    may   be    simmered  and] 
served  with  dumplings  as  a  fricassee  or  stew- 
put  into  a  rabbit  pie,  or  browned  and  baked  in  tl 
casserole  until  tender.    Attention  may  well  be  cal-f 
led  to  the  unusually  good   flavor  of  the  liver 
domestic  rabbits.    It  is  mild,  sweet,  and  very  teii.| 
der. 

To  cook  a  large  rabbit  in  a  casserole,  cut  it  inU 
pieces  of  suitable   size   for  serving,  sprinkle  »iU 
salt  and  f>epper.  dredge  with  flour,  and  bron°n 
fat.    Transfer  to  the  baking  dish,  on  a  rack. 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  cover  closely,  and  co 
until    tender    In    a    moderate    oven.     Remove  tbi 
cover  toward  the  last  so  a.s  to  brow 
the  top  pieces. 

Rabbit  pie  is  also  made  in  a  bakj 
Ing  dish,   but  a  pastry  cru.st  is 
instead  of  the  lid  of  the  di.-ih.   .^s  'h 
pie    should   only    be    bakcLi   until 
crust  is  done,  the  rabbit  i.<  flr.'*t  sin 
mered  in  a  .saucepan  until  lender  ani^ 
then   the    meat    is  removel  from  tbi 
bones. 

Kaiibit    I'll- 

Cut    the    rabbit    into   two  or  thr« 
pieces,    place    in    a    saucepan,   barelj 
cover  with  water,  cover  the  pan. 
.simmer  until  tender.  Drain  ,ind  mei-H 
ure   the   liquid   and   remove  the  me>j 
from  the  bones  in  large  pieces.  HeM 
two    tablespoons   butter  oi    other  ful 
in  a  heavy  skillet,  add  a  .-mall  grea 
pepper  chopped,  a  small  union  choiv 
ped.  and  two  tablespoon.^  <  iiopped  cell 
ery,  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes,  sxiij 
ring  frequently.   To  each  mp  of  liquij 
use     one     and     one-half     tablesp  " 
flour,  and  mix  well  with  the  fat 
seasonings.     Add    the   liq'ii'l  and  ?-iJ 
until  thickened,  add  salt  ;■>  ta.^te.  anf 
a   dash    of   tabasco    sauct^     Mix  «« 
with   the   rabbit    meat  an  1  pour  m 
a  baking  dish.    Cover  with  a  p*^"^ 
crust   and   bake   in   a  moi^terate  ovf 
until  the  crust  is  golden  brown. 


What  They  Don't  Know 

HOW  often  we   hear  mi  hers  : 
ing  that  their  children   lo  not  ei 


raw  vegetables.  Somehow  the  bofl 
who  will  whittle  away  at  :i  turnip  '"I 
the    field    and    think   it  (lelioious  »ti 

therel 


turn    up   his   nose   at    raw  vege 
served   on   the   table.    However 
are    ways    of   even    pleasing   childr^ 
with  their  fancied  dislikes.  ^. 

For  example  one  mother  serves  g«  1 
atine  .salad  with  grated  carrot,  P"J1 
ento   cut   in   small   pieces,   line  chopi 


ped  celery,  and  tomato  juice 


wilhoua 


telling  the  youngsters  what  is  jn^J^ 
and  they  eat  it  in  quantities. 


Aiiotb*1 


mother   whose    children   declare 


m 


will  not  eat  raw  tomato  puts  the  ' 
mato  juice   In  the   soup  at   "•'  ' 
moment.     Lettuce    chopped  fine 
mixed    with    ham    Is    eaten   in  s*"' 
wlches  without  a   murmur  when 
children  are  not  told  what  is  W 
sandwich  filling.  Mr.s    W.  C^ 


DresseS''^^Smocks^^''Toys 


M 


"f.  Tn:;  — Ladie*'  dress.  Designed  in 
""*«  31.  :iti,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
"**>"■<•  A  38-inch  size  requires  4-„ 
TUii  o(  i.i-inth  material.  For  contrast- 
"V  matPi.ii  1-3  yard  Is  required.  Price 
'*  or  tw,)  f„r  25c. 

•V  TD.'T— Ladles'  suit.  Designed  in 
"*«  .11  K.  38.  40  and  42  Indies  bust 
">^ure  To  make  the  suit  in  a  38-lnch 
«»  rpquiir..j  51,  yards  of  39-inch  material. 
10  lino  ,,,,(  ;inj  collar  requires  2',  yards 
"  mche.<  wide.  Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 
J^"-  "y:"t  -Misses'  dress.  Designed  In 
'««:  16.  IS  and  30  years.  A  IS-ycar'size 
[*iuire«  ).,  yards  39  Inches  wide.  For 
™n>ra,'=tinf:  material  ^V.  yard  39  Inches 
"w  rut  .  lasswlse  Is  required.  Price  15c 
"'  two  f.,r   2!>c. 

NV  7n;tL' .  .i_„^(ej,.  \^o\\ne  dress,  Deslgn- 
'^  in  M7.,-H-  34,  38.  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
'^'Ws  hnm  measure,  A  38-Inch  size  with 
iIhT'  '^'•lU'res  3',    yards  of  35-Inch  ma- 

■^jai    PiKp  1,5c  or  two  for  2.^, 
] •^^'^"'H"— Girls'  dress.    Cut  in  Hve  sizes: 

■  •■  3.  4  and  S  years,    A  2- year  size  with 

'lop  ,'.i,.,.vpa  requires  l',  yards  35  Inches 
,.''*;  ^Vith  puff  sleeves  IV,  yards  will  be 
S«l!r'  '''"  ""''"  "'  illustrated  requires 
iiri  '''  '""iding  (or  insertion)  and  2~» 
'"M  of  edging.  Price  15c  or  two  for  25c, 
^•^o-  7012. -Girls'  dre.ss.  Cut  In  four 
»HK    *■  *"   **  '""*  '"  years,    A  6-year  size, 

«nout  sleeves,   requires  1^    yards  of  35- 

J"   ">»tPrlal.     With    bishop    sleeves    2^1 

{fas  Will  »>e  required.    With  puff  sleeves 

niiil*'^'''  *'"'  ''*  required.    Bow  and  ends 

i^Tt  1   :'.3   yards  of   ribbon.    Price   16c 

;  '*o  f"r  L-,V 


No.  4787.— Two  "Nursery  Toys."  Cut  in 
one  size.  It  will  require  %  yard  of  36- 
Inch  material  for  the  'Teddy"  and  ^h 
yard  for  the  giraffe.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 

No,  6935.— Cut  in  one  size.  It  requires 
"i  yard  of  32-inch  material  for  the  camel 
and  ^i  yard  for  the  squirrel.  Price  16c 
or  two  for  25c. 

HOW   TO   OBDEX 

Write  plainly,  giving  pattern  number 
and  size.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


N(i.  ti:;63.— <;irls'  night  drawers.  Cut  In 
6  sizes:  2.  I,  8,  x.  JO  and  12  years.  A  t>- 
year  size  in  ankle  length  requires  3'i 
yards  (if  L'7-in<h  material  together  with 
'h  yard  of  contrasting  material.  If  made 
in  knee  length  \  yard  less  of  the  tlgured 
material  will  l)C  required.  Price  15c  or 
two  for  2.'>c. 

No,  6355,— G iris'  dress.  Cut  in  four  siz- 
es: 6  month.^.  1.  2  and  3  years.  A  2-year 
size  requlre.<  Iv  yards  of  36-inrh  material. 
For  pocket.^  and  facing  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial on  collar  and  cuffs  'i  yard  27  ln<  he.^ 
wide  is  required.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  6545.  — Lad ie.V  morning  fPK-k.  Cut 
In  fotir  sizes:  .Small.  34-36:  medium,  3S- 
40:  large,  42-44:  extra  large,  46-48  in.he.s 
bu.tt  measure.  A  medium  size  with  lont; 
sleeves,  reiiuires  i'-i  yards  of  material  S,") 
Inches  wide.  With  short  sleeves  4"j  yards 
will  be  rHii"ir«»d.  Frock  is  f*  yards. 
Price   15c  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  6039.— c; iris"  undergarment.  Cut  in 
four  sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  11  years.  A  12- 
year  size  requires  1"»  yard  of  32-inch  n-.a- 
terial  for  the  underbody.  it  made  with 
shaped  shoulders  or  ".  yard  If  made  with 
camisole  top  and  1  yard  of  361nrh  ma- 
terial tor  the  bloomers.  The  panties  will 
require   •»  yard.    Price  15o  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  68B3.— Ladles'  pajamas.  Cut  in  4 
sizes:  Small.  .34-36:  medium.  3S-10:  large, 
42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure, A  medium  size  requires  3"'4  yards  iif 
material  35  inches  wide,  A  sash  of  rib- 
bon requires  2  2-3  yard.s.  To  finish  with 
blM  binding  requires  6H  yards  I'j  inche.^ 
wide      Price   If*  or  two  for  25c, 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 


Something  Different 
Cornflake  Pudding 

Two  cups  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  cocoa  or  one 
square  chocolate,  three  cups  corn- 
flakes, two  teaspoons  butter,  one  egg, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Scald  milk.  Remove  from  fire.  Add 
all  but  egg.  Cool.  Add  beaten  egg. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish, 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  one  hour.  '  Serve 
hot  with  hard  sauce  or  cold  with 
whipped  cream.  One-half  cup  raisins, 
figs  or  dates,  chopped,  may  be  added. 
Addie  Folsom. 

*  •     * 

Oyster  Fritters 

ONE  and  one-fourth  cups  pastry 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg. 
paprika,  four  tablespoons  evaporated 
milk  diluted  with  seven  tablespoons 
oyster  liquor,  one  pint  oysters,  few- 
drops  onion  juice. 

Sift  flour,  then  measure.  Resift 
with  dry  Ingredients.  Beat  eggs  and  | 
add  diluted  milk.  Combine  liquid  and 
dry  ingredients  and  stir  until  flour 
just  disappears.  Drain  oysters  and 
chop.  Season  with  onion  juice  and 
paprika.  Add  oysters  to  batter.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  In  hot  fat  having  a  tem- 
perature of  360  degrees  F.  or  hot 
enough  to  turn  a  one-Inch  cube  of 
bread  to  golden  color  In  60  seconds. 
About  five  minutes  are  required  for 
frying.    Yield:  six  servings. 

*  *     • 

Glazed  Apples 

GLAZED  apple  rings  are  particu- 
larly good  \\-ith  either  roast  pork 
or  cold  cuts.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
leaflet.  "Pork  in  Preferred  Ways," 
by  all  means  send  to  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  it.  as  it  contains  several 
other  suggestions  for  serving  this 
popular  meat. 

Four  large  tart  firm  apples,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  water,  two  ,table- 
spoons  butter,  melted,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  salt. 

Prepare  a  synip  of  the  water,  sugar 
and  salt,  cook  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  add  the  butter.  Wash,  core  and 
pare  the  apples  and  cut  crosswise  into 
two  or  three  thick  slices  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  apples.  Butter 
a  large  shallow  pan  and  place  the 
apples  in  it  in  a  single  layer.  Pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  the  apples,  cover 
and  cook  slowly  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  apples  are  tender.  Turn  the 
slices  of  apples  carefully  so  as  not 
to  break  them,  leave  the  pan  uncov- 
ered, and  continue  the  cooking  until 
the  syrup  has  become  very  thick  and 
slightly  browned.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold  with  the  main  course  of  the  meal. 

*  •     • 

So  Good  Mincemeat 

ONE  poimd  cooked  lean  beef,  one 
poimd  raisins  (cut  in  halves), 
two  cups  sugar,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one  cup  suet,  one  pound  currants, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  tea- 
spoon cloves,  eight  tart  apple;-,,  one 
lemon  juice  only,  one  teaspoon  mace, 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Meat  juices  fruit 
juices'  cider  to  moisten  it  all  thor- 
oughly. 

Pass  the  beef,  suet  and  apples 
through  the  meat  chopper,  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  mix  well.  Use 
plenty  of  juices  to  cook  the  entire 
mixture  until  apples  are  tender.  This 
may  then  be  sealed  in  jars  and  kept 
indefinitely  in   a   cold  place. 

Berneta  Nawroot. 


To  end  a  stubborn  cough  quickly,  it  is  im- 
portant to  toothe  and  heal  the  inflamed  menw 
branea.  get  rid  of  the  gernu  and  alao  to  aid 
the  aystem  inwardly  to  help  throw  off  tha 
trouble. 

For  these  purpose*,  here  is  a  bom»-inads 
medicine,  far  better  than  anything  you  could 
buy  at  3  times  the  cost.  From  any  druggist, 
get  2H  ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  ttiis  into  a  pint 
bottla  and  add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or 
strained  hone>  to  fill  up  the  pint.  This  takes 
but  a  moment,  and  makes  a  remedy  so  effective 
that  you  will  never  do  without,  once  you  have 
used  it.    Keeps  perfectly,  and  children  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  necessary 
things.  First,  it  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm. 
Second,  it  soothes  away  the  inflammation.  Third, 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  explains 
why  it  brings  such  quick  relief,  even  in  the 
severe  bronchial  coughs  which  follow  cold 
epidemics. 

Pines  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  Pine,  containing  the  activo 
agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined,  palatable  form, 
and  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  healing 
agents  for  severe  coughs,  chest  colds,  and 
bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pines. 
It   is   guaranteed  to   give  prompt  r^  ,»ffe''' 
lief  or  money  refunded. ,.^«v? 


DONT  StUyER^WINTER 


ULS.MkT.  0»R 

Il'«  fiiy  t«  kffp  wsrm  In  the 
coldest  weaUirr.  Hlmply  vrfU 
an  Indera  FitMrflt  Knit  Mis. 
The  slip  thii  ktuvt  warmth 
tn  aad  cold  out. 

Indrrs  U  knlttfd  for  itrls 
inil  romrort.  ll  fin  without  a 
•rr  inkle. 

A  pitmtfl  boritr  prfTfnts 
bunchlns  between  the  iuKf*, 
or  ridinx  up  around  the  hlpi. 
And  the  patenlFd  STA-CP 
ibouldn  itispt  atay  up. 

Indrrs  li  »*fr  to  laundet.  Xo 
ironlog  Dccotiary. 

>f  ade  In  a  wide  rarletr  of  fsft 

color*.  In  all  wool.  v>o«l  and 
raron,  wool  and  ration,  alio 
nitdo.    for    women,    mliaet. 

ff  your  dealer  ha>n-t  noulne 
Indera  In  itork  we'll  im  that 
fou  get  what  you  want. 

Style  Folder  Xo.  SS 
in  eoloTt  ttnt  FREF. 
Plfajhf  mention  dfnf- 
er'e  ruznte  and  c<f- 
drctt. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Wiutea-SiJca.  N.  C. 


PWttS  CUT 


KNIT 
SLIP 


-guy  NOWf 


New  Process  •  Doubl*  Stfenfth 
Tite  Woven  Cellulose  Mesh 

Glass  Substitute 

Warm  — Str*nt  -  W*«th«rpr*«l 

Passes  ULTRA  VIOLET  RAYS 
On*-Ttnlh  tftt  Coit  of  C/ass.  ,•--..  y 

■•«l  fer  Poultry  Hvutet.  Scratch    .j--^  ^^ 


Ultra-V?«l«t  Ray*.  .\i-w  aiifomiitir  m.ii  linrn  cut  our 
nianufurttirltx  (..Ms — wi'  pAtm  itic  fiaxinn  to  >cmi.  .S'U- 
tlLAS  in  liiBhly  ir.iiij»kicriit  fitrpnir.  w.irm.  »HifTpr(H>f. 
weaTherprtMif.  huirorn.  f.  rl'-\l  le,  <.'.imt..i  In  ri>tl^  ;i6  Ins. 
II  yd.)  wtdvan>'  iriigtn  rr:iil>  fur  Instant  u.w;  ]u.«t  cut  witk 
prnlnnry  Bct.'«"r!i  -l.i*-k  ll  on.  rroiH-rly  InstuII.*-!  NU- 
ta.A^  will  not  un.  nop.  or  tcir.  and  can  be  *aa>»4  luat 
ttkf.  chi.M  Sl>*.''l.il  »fit\o  iiOlI  lmpr''\  1. 1  !>'• -.^eejl  tlvc  NU- 
(11. AS  Una  III*,  tironslh  and  diirakihty. 
OROBK   MOir  AT  THBSB   LOW   FmiCBS 


is  yartfa  It  In.  witfa  »2.4I 
llyarda  Kin.  aid*.  J.tS 
Ztysralt  It  In.  wide.  4.tt 
It  yarda  It  In.  wltf*    t.St 


atyartft  >(  in.  witfe  M.tS 
Sty  da.  ar  mere,  par  y«. .  2t« 


(11 ..( , '  (....'... .  (13.  i«.  ».'.n 
W*    Pay  ALL.Pettaga 

We  PAT  Ton  to  Try  NUOLAS 

Mti«y  Bach  Oa«r«n«e«  i:,';,':;;,;,l'.7N'* 

.•t;iM  .iri'l  u-.-  Nl  i  .1.  \.^  1  I  dj>..  ]r  >  <»i  rtr.*  not  mor..  th;in 
plrjustsl.  riMurn  I'  nnti  wr  will  n«t  anly  ralund  yaur 
menay  but  pay  yau  Ste  aitra  for  your  imp  and  irooMr. 
No  r.^irer  ofTfr  could  tN*  made.  Imwiadlat*  SKIpnvanta, 
RiaiU  MFA.  e».,  M  L  Ukt  «k  Ovt  S7   eNiOAao 


,\nil>i'|itii-  Japanese 

Oil    rul>l>.-d    on    sore 

'     llit.iai     i:t\c»    UI'll-K 

rtllif.    Kor  head    mlds 

InhiiK'  \«i.*ir.    Koi   chr»t 

ct)ltU.      ron.if..tion.      ruh 

in    Muonmily.    Ildtif    ■*- 

tin     conit.»     In     L'l     |o    ii 

lliur».       4ll     \<:»T-,     .Succi'M. 

A;     |)iiir.,i»'». 


Ml^^  ^^B  Wf  Yonr  biggest  quick  profit 
^•flS  ^^^  is  Currier  &.  Ivea  printa  trom 
old  homestead  attica.  Complete  information. 
Standard  \aiuea  of  beat  600  priced  $IS  to 
$tSOO.  only  »l.  this  week  only.  Act  Nt>W. 
Quakorhill  Co.  \-fil  S. Slate  St.  Svmcuac.N  Y. 
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The  Pigeon  Parents^  Home 

By  Shirley  E.   Hebel,  Pennsylvania. 


ONE  day  in  early  September  I 
looked  up  and  saw  two  beautiful 
pigeons.  One  was  white  and  the  other 
was  white  and  blue. 

I  slipped  into  the  wagon  shed  and 
watched  them  through  a  crack.  They 
lit  on  a  roof  and  began  to  court  each 
other.  He  would  walk  up  to  her  and 
she  would  walk  away  and  sit  down. 
She  would  go  to  sleep,  he  would  steal 
up  to  her.  she  would  wake  up  and 
move  away.  Finally  at  the  end  of 
all  this  he  walked  up  to  her  and  de- 
liberately kissed  her. 

One  day  Daddy  came  in  and  said 
the  pigeons  were  hunting  material 
to  make  a  nest.  He  also  told  me  that 
he  had  nailed  a  strip  of  wood  between 
joists  that  rest  on  the  sill  supporting 
the  bam  floor  above,  and  forming  the 
overshot  below.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pigeon  did  not  choose  to  take  that 
place.  They  ;hose  a  spot  between 
two  other  Jv,fsts.  Mrs.  Pigeon  laid 
two  eggs.  There  was  a  knothole  just 
above  their  nest  and  a  marauding  rat 
from  the  bam  above  came  and  stole 
their  eggs. 

Next  time  the  pigeons  decided  to 
take  the  nest  that  Daddy  had  fixed 
for    them.     Mother    Pigeon    laid    her 


eggs  again.  This  time  they  got  them 
hatched. 

Daddy  explained  to  me  how  they 
fed  their  babies.  You  know  pigeons 
eat  grain  which  they  find  lying  about. 
Then  they  regurgitate  and  feed  the 
babies  this  predigested  food.  The 
other  day  I  saw  one  standing  up. 
They  are  all  feathered  over,  with  little 
bob  tails. 

Now  the  old  pigeons  are  looking 
for  things  to  make  another  nest  with. 
They  will  make  their  new  nest  at  a 
different  place  so  it  will  be  nice  and 
clean.  Let's  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  rat'hole  above  this  one. 


Drawn  by  Irene  Miller,  Pennsylvania. 

To  Whom  Is  He  Singing  ? 

Write  a  four-line  poem  about  the 
singing  cat  and  hurry  it  back  to  Con- 
test Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Youthful  Cook 

THE   following    recipes    have    been 
approved  by  nutrition  specialists 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council: 

Tndga  Sqaares 

One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one 
scant  cup  Hour,  one-half  teaspoon  bak- 
ing powder,  two  egrgs,  two  squares  of 
chocolate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  salt,  one- 
half   cup    nuts,    coarsely    broken. 

Melt  chocolate,  add  butter,  cool  slightly 
and  add  sugar  and  well-beaten  eggs.  Then 
add  sifted  dry  ingredients,  .'<alt  and  vanilla. 
Pour  Into  square  cornered  shallow  pan, 
scatter  nuts  over  top,  and  pu.<<h  gently  into 
batter  here  and  there.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  done.    Cut  in  bars  or  squares. 

Peannt   Batter  Cookies 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  one  and  one- 
half  cup  peanut  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  egg. 

Cream  shortening  and  the  peanut  butter 
with  sugar.  Add  egg  well  beaten,  and  milk, 
alternately  with  the  mixed  and  sifted  dry 
ingredients.  When  well  mixed,  chill.  Turn 
out  on  a  floured  board.  Knead  lightly  and 
roll  into  a  very  thin  sheet.  Sprinkle  with 
granulated  .sugar,  cut  into  rounds  or  fancy 
shapes  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (375  de- 
grees  F.)   until  light  brown. 

Party  CooklM 

Two  egg.s,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoon salt,  two-thirds  cup  .><our  cream, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  baking  soda,  one 
tablespoon  water,   three  cups   Hour. 

Beat  eggs  and  sugar  until  light,  add 
salt  and  cream  (to  which  m>da,  dissolved 
in  water  has  been  added).  Add  sifted  flour. 
Mix  well.  Chill.  Turn  onto  a  floured  board, 
roll  out  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  cut 
•with  .animal  cookie  cutters.  Lay  on  an 
oiled  pan  and  bake  15  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (325  degrees  F.).  Decorate 
with: 

Scotch  Cookiaa 

One  cup  butter,  two  cup.-<  brown  sugar, 
two  eggs,  four  cups  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoon soda,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup  broken  nut 
meats. 

Cream  shortening  with  one  cup  sugar. 
Add  well-beaten  eggs  with  rest  of  sugar. 
Add  sifted  flour  gradually.  With  the  last 
cup  of  flour  sift  soda  and  <ream  of  tartar. 
Add  vanilla  and  nut  meats.  Knead  tht.^ 
mixture  into  two  loaves  about   ten  inches 


What  Christmas  Gifts  Are  You  Making? 

«(¥  M  'up  a  tree'  for  new  ideas  for  Christmas  gifts"  writes  M.  S.  of 
M.  West  Virginia.  'Won't  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  'our  page 
tfll  us  what  they  are  doinR?" 

Of  course,  ynu  <ni\  help  M.  S.  Perhaps  you're  fixing  a  basket  of 
cairota,  apples  and  other  farm  things  for  your  city  cousin:  gathering 
pine  cones  for  picture  frames,  making  a  doil  house  for  Little  Sister  or 
Si-wing  something  for  Mother.  V/hatever  your  ideas  are  for  making 
simple,  inexpensive  Chiistma?  gift.s  from  materials  at  hand,  write  and 
loll   us   about  It   so  that   wo   (an    pa.ss   thorn    on   to  others. 

Then,  just  to  help  (ill  the  Christmas  .stockings,  there  will  be  flvi- 
fine  prizes  for  the  best  ideas.  When  you  write,  mention  which  of  the 
following   you    would    choose: 

1  Football 

2  Amos  or  Andy  dolls   (fourteen  inches  high), 

3  Fountain   pen 

4  Meads 

T)     Frjimed    picture 

ThoM  will  be  just  one  week  for  you  to  hustle  your  .-inswers  bark  to 
Young  People's  Editor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penii  Avenue.  Pltts- 
I'uigh,   I'a. 

Rem  ember  -all  lettti.s  must  be  In  thi.«  oflice  before  December  6tii 
Spiul   pictures  or  drawings  of  your  gifts  if  v.ni  can. 

Answers  and  pii/e  winners  in  our  Hlstbrlcal  Contest  will  be  in  next 
v.'neK  s    paper. 


"  Kll^!!7!< 
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!ess^*.'"\limaifep 


sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  butter  nn.  i,  „ 
teaspoon  vanilla  extract,  two  Ubleani^/J 
hot   milk.  """«8poonj 

Add  butter  to  hot  milk,  then  add  jun, 
slowly  to  make  right  consistency  to  8Dr«i 
Add  vanilla.  For  pink  icing  add  one  il^l 
spoon  strawberry  or  other  fruit  Juice  fZ 
yellow  icing  add  one  teaspoon  egg  v,,^ 
and  flavor  with  one  teaspoon  lemon  mw 
and   orange   rind. 


By  Perkle  Butcher.  West  Virginia. 

long  and  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick. 
Let  stand  in  refrigerator  overnight.  Slice 
very  thin.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (825 
degrees   F.). 

Colored   Zdnf 
One     and     one-half    (iips    confectioneri' 


TKB    BHOWBAirx 

Five  and   forty  snowflakea 

Came    tumbling    from    the   sky 
And  said,   "Let's  make  a  snowbank. 

We  can   if  we  but   try." 
So   down   they   gently   fluttered 

And    lighted   on   the   ground. 
And    when    they    all    were   settled 

They    sadly    looked   around. 

"We're  very  few  indeed."  sighed  they 

"And    often    make    mistakes; 
We   cannot    make   a   snowbank 

With  Ave   and   forty  flakes." 
Just  then  the  sun  peeped  around  a  cloud 

And    smiled    at    the    array. 
The    disappointed    snowflakes 

Melted    quietly    away. 
Wp.st  Virginia.  Genevieve  Morrin. 

ANBWEBS    TO    Z^iST    WEEK'S    FUSOI 

Mi.'^s.,  Tenn..  Mass..  Pa.,  111..  Mo.,  Wajh 
Ark. 


Little  Folks*  Corner 


)t:S^ 


Oss^ 


Dolly-Folks  Furniture 


WAS  there  ever  a  little  or  middle- 
sized  girl  who  didn't  love  a  doll 
house  above  all  things.  Whether  it  be 
built  of  wooden  crates  and  boxes,  or 
just  a  group  of  cardboard  rooms,  this 
complete  set  of  miniature  furniture  Is 
just  the  thing  to  make  it  doll-home- 
like. 

Six  full  rooms  of  furnishings,  al- 
most fifty  articles,  comprise  the  set. 
There  is  a  dining-room  suite  of  drop- 
leaf  table,  buffet,  tea  cart,  half  a 
dozen  chairs,  including  one-armed 
host  chair  and  a  high  chair  for  baby. 
The  library  has  a  grandfather's  clock, 
desk  type  table,  book  ca.ses,  a  charm- 
ing fireplace,  three  easy  chairs,  a 
stool,  daybed  and  end  table.  Living 
or  mu.sic  room,  kitchen,  bedroom  and 
mu-.sery  are  equally  well  fiirni.shed. 
nnd  every  sinf^'o  piece  from  piano  to 
( <\il  bucket  makes  up  as  cunning  ,'is 
lan  be. 

This  set  comes  printed  on  twenty 
s.'iects  of  lough,  heavy-weight  paper 
v.hich  scores  and  creases  well,  stands 
tirm    and    glues    into    mighty    sturdy 


little  furniture.  Each  sheet  is  about 
seven  by  nine  inches.  All  pieces  flnisli 
in  proportion.  The  table  is  about  ono 
and  one-half  inches  high,  the  b*'' 
three  and  three-fourth  inches  long 
etc. 

Hand  tinting  with  paint  or  crayons 
ad(iB  considerably  to  the  beauty  ^^ 
this  set  which  is  printed  in  black  on\y 
General  directions  for  cuttmp,  sf^^' 
ing,  folding  and  gluing  into  vliap*  ^^' 
included  in  each  order.  The  enWc 
set  will  be  sent  as  No.  247  at  -10  cent.< 
A  16-color  wa.x  crayon  set  for  this  o^ 
other  projects  is  number  648  at  1^ 
cents. 


Send      money     order,     s^t.'imi' 
money  antl   check   the  set  you 


Be  sure  to  write  your  nanio  iuid  a>^- 
dress  plainly.  Address  PaU'':f  j^"".' 
partment,  Pennsylvania  Fainii::'.  7.>J' 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

No.  247.— Complete  six-ruom  >'' 
of  paper  doll  furniture     40  ccnlf^ 

No.  648.— 16  color  set  of  wax  cray- 
ons— 15  cents. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


(Cop>'!-ifelit  by  I'i'derv'oo'l  &   irmli'i  w.i.kM 
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so   accurate   a    measure    of   fertilizer 
response  as  might  be  desired. 

Major  experimental  difficulties 
which  have  been  encountered  are: 

1.  Grazing  with  sheep  alone  (Tree 
Field)  has  produced  only  about  half 
as  many  pounds  of  meat  per  acre  as 
grazing  with  both  sheep  and  steers 
(Hanging  Leaves  Fields),  the  soil  and 
treatment  being  the  same.  This  be- 
ing the  ca.«e,  the  results  from  Tree 
Field,  though  they  do  clearly  dem- 
cmstrate  the  value  of  phosphates  in 
bringing  in  and  maintaining  a  stand 
of  clover  on  clay,  very  obviously  are 
lacking  in  scientific  accuracy  as  a 
measure  of  the  full   response  to  fer- 

"  ti'izer. 

2.  The  liability  of  sheep  to  soil- 
borne  diseases  and  parasites  in  the 
case  of  heavily  stocked  continuously 
grazed  land  has  precluded  stocking 
the  better  fertilized  plots  materially 
heavier  than  the  poorer,  with  the  re- 
sult that  much  good  feed  has  gone  to 
waste  on  tho.se  better  fertilized  plots 
instead  of  being  made  into  mutton 
and  credited  to  the  plot  treatment. 

3.  This  apparently  unavoidable  un- 
der-stocking has  been  especially  im- 
fair  t'i  the  plot  treated  with  nitrogen 
each  third  year  in  that  when  the  ni- 
trogen ,is  app'ied  and  produces  «frass 
enough  for  .some  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  sheep  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
in  early  .spring  the  nine  or  ten  sheep 
on  the  plot  fall  utterly  to  keep  the 
grass  properly  grazed  "a.-:  a  result  of 
which  it  not  only  goes  to  waste  and 
fails  to  be  properly  credited  to  the 
nitrogen  treatment  but  also  smoth- 
ers out  the  clover  and  seriously  in- 
jures the  sod  for  the  two  year.";  inter- 
vening before  another  nitrogen  ap- 
plication. The  poor  results  obviously 
are  due  to  faulty  grazing  manage- 
ment rather  than  to  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilization. 

Summary    of    Impressions 

I  should  summarize  my  impres- 
sions as  to  the  results  of  the  fertilizer 
tests  in  Tree  Field  and  Hanging 
Leaves  Fields  at  Cockle  Park  about 
as  follows: 

1.  Phosphatic  fertilizer— slag,  su- 
perphosphate and  bone  have  been 
remarkably  effective  in  bringing  in 
and  holding  a  stand  of  wild  white  clo- 
ver, which  in  itself  is  excellent  pas- 
ture so  far  as  it  goes,  though  not  par- 
ticularly high  yielding:  and  the  clo- 
ver in  turn,  together  with  livestock 
management  well  calculated  to  con- 
serve plant  food,  has  built  up  the  ni- 
trojren  supply  to  a  point  where  the 
grasses  do  fairly  well. 

2.  Pota.s.sic  fertilizers  have  not  been 
necessary  on  this  heavy  clay  soil. 

3.  Nitrogenous  fertilizei.s  have 
shown  the  usual  response  in  greatly 
increased  grass  growth  but  the  meth- 
ods of  gra3ing  management  have  not 
been  such  aa  to  utilize  this  increased 
growth  or  even  to  keep  it  grazed 
down  .suflficiently  to  .nvoid  .«<erious  in- 
jury to  the  sod. 

Many  European  writeis  on  pasture 
fertilization  would  seem,  from  their 
recommendations,  to  be  slag  enthus- 
iasts, but  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
are  really  phosphoric  aci.l  enthusiasts 
and  recommend  slag  as  a  source 
mainly  becau.se  in  their  countries  it 
is  a  domestic  product  und  usually  the 
cheapest  source  of  phosphoric  'acid. 
The  fact  is  that  about  equally  good 
result.'^  .seem  to  be  secured  from  dress- 
ings of  slag,  superphd.-^phnte.  dis.solv- 
ed  bone,  the  newer  an.munium  phos- 
phate fertilizers  and  even  fine  ground 
rork  phosphate  provided  it  is  the  soft 
Algerian  phosphate.  The  harder  phos- 
phate rock  such  as  is  more  common 
in  the  United  States  i.s  reported  to 
be  less  .satisfactory. 

Our  American  iron  ores  and  pro- 
cesses of  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
do  not  yield  .slags  of  a  sufficientiv 
high  phosphoric  acid  content  to  ren- 
der them  commercially  valuable  and 
im|x>rted  slag  necessarily  costs  us  a 
good  bit   more  than   prev.niling  prices 


in  Europe.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
are  better  situated  than  Europe  with 
respect  to  superphosphate  since  we 
have  abundant  domestic  supplies  of 
phosphate  rock. 

Calcium  phosphate  in  the  soil  is 
essential  to  good  yields  and  calcium 
phosphate  in  the  herbage  is  essential 
in  animal  nutrition.  Few  soils  are 
well  supplied  with  it.  The  small  sup- 
plies which  are  usually  present  suffer 
rapid  depletion  because  of  removal 
from  the  land  of  phosphates  in  the 
bones  of  animals  and  in  milk.  The 
phosphoric  acid  also  tends  to  enter 
into  chemical  compounds  in  the  soil 
which  are  not  readily  available  to 
plants.  Consequently  we  find  the  need 
for  phosphatic  fertilization  well  nigh 
imiversal.  In  America,  in  Europe,  in 
Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  all 
recognized  pasture  specialists  regard 
it  as  the  basis  of  any  successful  treat- 


ment for  grazing  land,  though  not 
necessarily  an  entirely  sufficient 
treatment.  Something  else  may  be 
and  often  is  required. 

In  the  Bitish  Isles  rather  generally 
potash  salts  do  not  seem  to  be  requir- 
ed for  pasture  land.  There  are  two 
apparent  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
British  farmers  tend  very  strongly 
to  the  use  of  their  heavier,  and  hence 
potash-rich,  lands  for  grazing  and 
their  lighter,  and  hence  potash-defi- 
cient, lands  for  arable  crops  and  the 
second  is  that  they  graze  much  more 
meat  stock  than  dairy  stock  and  keep 
it  continuously  on  the  pasture  and 
hence  reduce  potash  removal  in  ani- 
mal products  and  excrement  to  a  neg- 
ligible amount  as  compared  with  typ- 
ical American  dairy  farm  practice. 

Heavy    Soil    Best   for   Grass 

Sir  John  Russell,  Director  of  the 
Rothamste<f  Experiment  Station,  tells 
me  that  the  reason  British  farmers 
use  the  heavier  soil  for  grasing  and 
the  lighter  soil  for  arable  crops  is 
that  the  heavy  soil  is  best  for  grass 
and  clover  but  not  by  any  means  best 


Packing-house.    Penneparker    peach    orchards,   Lehigh    Cf>untv,   Pa.     Small 
secHon  of  orchard  may  be  seen  on  hill  in  left  background. 

Fast  Work  with  Peach  Crop 


IN  Lehigh  county.  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennebacker  Company  has  a 
peach  orchard  of  8.000  bearing 
trees  and  this  year  the  crop  of  16.000 
bushels  was  picked,  taken  to  marftet 
and  sold  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September.  While  there  may  have 
been  other  crops  just  as  large  in  the 
East  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
of  the  same  size  was  "cleaned  up"  in 
so  short  a  time. 

The  orchard  is  on  the  hills  which 
rise  on  both  sides  of  the  state  high- 
way in  the  valley  where  a  modem 
packing  house  has  been  built  for  con- 
venience in  loading  the  big  trucks 
which  haul  the  fruit  to  the  whole- 
sale markets  and  al.so  to  .serve  as  a 
roadside  stand  to  dispose  of  the  soft 
fruit.  The  trees  have  had  good  care 
and  careful  spraying  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  D.  Francis,  .so  that  this 
year  many  of  the  six-year-old  ones 
yielded    three    bushels    each. 

To  keep  things  moving  at  the  rate 
they  did  during  the  harvest  it  was 
essential  to  have  plenty  of  help,  so 
it  was  not  surprising  to  lind  125  pick- 
ers getting  the  fruit  from  the  trees. 
They  u.sed  handle  picking  ba.skets.  of 
which  4.000  were  in  use.  These  were 
hauled  in  two-deck  loads  on  five 
trucks  to  the  packing  hou.se.  The 
trucks  used  low  open  express  bodies 
and  had  the  windshields  taken  off 
so  that  they  could  go  under  the  low 
limbs  in  the  orchard  without  injury 
to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  reached  the 
parking  house  it  went  over  the  peach 
grader.  Six  to  eight  persons  at  the 
15-f()ot  conveyor  roller  picked  out 
the  culls  which  this  year  amounted 
to  only  one  bushel  for  every  hundred. 


At  the  40  feet  of  packing  table  12 
professional  packers  placed  the  choice 
fruit  in  crates. 

These  men  make  a  business  of  fol- 
lowing the  fruit  season  as  it  advances 
from  South  to  florth.  They  start  in 
Florida  with  citrus  products  and  work 
up  the  coast  with  the  various  fruits 
and  berrie.t  until  they  finish  with 
apples  in  the  North.  They  are  ex- 
perts and  pack  to  perfection. 

The  "Keystone  Brand  Peaches" 
were  shipped  direct  by  motor  truck 
from  the  packine  house  to  markets 
in  New  York.  BoSton  and  Providence. 

The  trucks  move  from  place  to 
place  with "  the  packers  and  do  all 
the'hatrling  on  a  custom  basis.  In 
going  from  New  York  to  Lehigh 
county.  Pa.,  for  instani  e.  they  charg- 
ed 25  cents  a  crate  and  took  from 
250  to  .300  on  a  load.  They  could 
leave  the  parking  hou.se  as  late  as 
.■"1:30  in  the  afternoon  and  be  in  New 
York  when  the  whole.sale  market 
opened. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  crop,  the 
smaller  sizes,  was  sent  to  market  in 
bushel  ba.skets.  All  the  soft  fruit, 
about  .5,000  half  bushel  baskets,  was 
.sold  to  local  trade  at  the  packing 
house.  Hucksters  took  a  lot  of  it. 
as  did   numberless  automobilists. 

Each  of  the  baskets  had  a  label 
attractively  printed  in  led  on  them 
reading  as  follows,  "Pennebacker 
Orchaids.  You  .«ee  the  top  yorj  see 
all.  State  highway  between  Zions- 
ville  and  Hereford."  A  definite  loca- 
tion of  this  kind  invites  customers 
to  come  again  and  is  a  record  at 
home  for  the  traveler  to  locate  the 
place   on   his   next    trip. 

Thus.    H     Wittkorn. 


for  arable  crops  because  it  is  i»  j|« 
cult  to  work,  while  the  light  a^ 
best  for  arable  crops,  oeing  wanii» 
and  easier  to  work,  but  by  oo  ^ 
best  for  pasture.  The  light  s^l^ 
course,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  iMtn 
soil  but  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  chen 
Icals  to  correct  that  weakness  Um 
to  farm  the  heavier  soil  in  anbu 
crops. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fgft  rj.  I 
mains  that  most  British  pasturM  of 
the  better  class  are  on  decidedly  het\7 
soils,  far  richer  in  potash  than  awr- 
age  American  grazing  land  in  the 
Hay  and  Pasture  Belt,  so  British  diU 
on  pasture  fertilization  must  be  inter. 
preted  in  that  light  instead  of  taken 
to  apply  direcUy  to  American  coa-l 
ditions. 

The    factor    of    livestock  managf-l 
ment  on  pasture,  too,  is  tremendously 
important.    It  makes  a  lot  of  differ 
ence  in  the  plant  food  balance  wheth- 
er a  bunch  of  steers  is  turned  uuol 
the    pasture    in    the    spring  and  left  I 
there    continuously    until    fall  or  a  I 
milking   dairy    herd    turned  in  each 
morning  and  taken  out  at  night  asdl 
kept  over  night  In  a  small  paddock) 
or    night    pasture    elsewhere.    1  tod  I 
occasion  some  years  ago  to  estimate 
what  the  difference  would  amount  to 
in   pounds   of  plant   food   per  animal 
unit    per    season.     That    estimate  is 
presented  in  Table  1.    I  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim   that   this   estinoate  is 
exactly  correct  for  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions,   birt    it    certainly   does  present 
an  essentially  accurate  picture. 

Table  I 

Effect  of   different  classes  of  aci-l 
mals    and    grazing    management 
plant  food  balance: 

Pounds  Plant  Food  | 
Young  beet  .initnal  Removed  from 

rontinuouslv  on  pas-  Pasture, 

ture.   ami  |l)s.  Nltro.     Pho«.  A    Pot»?h| 


live  weight   gnin 

9 

6 

1 

MilkinK  dairy   row 

kppt  out  of  panture 

over-nlpht. 

In    4.0(XI   lli.o.    mtik 

20 

12 

8 

In  4.75<t  lb.-.  clunR 

19 

9 

S 

In  2.000  Ib.«.   urine 

ao 

tr. 

27 

Total 

59 

21 

40 

My  reason  for  presenting  thij  esti- 
mate at  this  point  is  because  typici!| 
British  practice  underlying  British  «• 
periments  and   recommendr.tions  dif- 
fers in  such  an  important  way  from  | 
typical   American  practice  in  its  ef- 
fect on  the  plant  food  balance.  Mull 
tiply  these  annual  differences  by  tbe 
50,  100  or  1.50  years  during  which  our  | 
pastures  have  been  grazed  and  it  be- 
comes at  once  apparent  that  we  havo  I 
a  quite  different  plant  food  .situation  | 
to  deal  with  and  that,  in  <.inseqii<nce. 
such   data   as   the   Cockle   Parli  dau  I 
cannot  be  applied  to  American  dair>| 
pastures  without  important  modifica- 
tion. 


^ 


A  Bigger  Squash 

I  READ  in  your  paper  that  Mi? 
Jesse  Verner  of  Washington  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  has  a  Blue  Hubbard  jqui-'M 
that  weighs  20>.i  potmd.s.  WUI  .'ay 
that  I  have  a  Winter  Hrrbliai  (I  squa'" 
that  weighs  26  pounds.  Ti.mk  I  P*  | 
one   better  F.   C.  .1.  OSiillivan 

Bradford    county.    Pa. 


I  HAVE  jit.st  read  about  M:>   ^-^H 
Verner's   large  squash,    wliifhw*-' 
a  big  one.    I  will  tell  you  ainitwha- 
I    raised    from    one    Green    Hubbati. 
squash    seed   that  got   planted  i"  '"^^ 
strawberry  garden.    One  wnghfd  ♦ 
pounds,    one    18    pounds    ni  '   <""  '' 
poimds.    These   were   all    rm^fd  '•''^"' 
one  seed.    The  vine  grew  t'  a  P''^ 
length  Mrs.  Fred  .^-fwaK' 

4:         4c         !!! 

I  HAD  read  aborrt  the  Bl  ■■   Hubbar'i 
sqrrash.  and  I  have  the  j-len.sure  oi 
writing  yoir  a  word  of  enroi:iaR«'"^ 
in  our  dry  season. 

I  raised  three  sqirashes  on  one  vin-'^ 
After    reading    the    letter    '"<""'."'"^j ' 
above  I  weighed  one  and  i'  ^'"'^  ^  j 
36 'a   poirnds.    Now  who  ran  he»t  ' 
Mrs.  Laura  BuiTington. 
Wood  county.   W.  Va. 


TO  TENANT 

FARMERS 


WhynotBUYafarm 

at 

Attractive  Prices 

with  s 

Low  Cash  Payment 

and 

Balance  on  Mortgage? 


Write  for  full  information — 
Dept.  B. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, 


Md. 


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

Wheezine.    Rattling,    Choking,    Ends. 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
Pulliam,  Shively,  Ky.    He  says: 

I  Imi-  lim!  blril'"  witri  ttiiir  lyen  il»>siMt  from 
'•'lilj'.  aii<l  IjHvo  xRViMl  trifin  nil.  Ono  i-tM-kor**! 
»««  nwrl)  (lead.  He  lo«t  5  i>oumls.  I  cave  him 
'tr«il>-(lver  riiiI  In  two  wi-clco  rie  wiim  full  nt 
Ml  iuil  linliiinK  cvrry  i-iBxtcr  on  ir>o  placf. 
"ly  do  i..-.|.|(.  let  ilifir  l>inl»  iIIp?  It's  w  •■«»y 
M  «»»   ih.  Ml    wlttt    i;roiii>-Ovi<r." 

It  t»  if.rntAng  linw  quickly  Oroiiji-Ovor  <nd« 
"Mt  In  i-iilirj-.  .V  fi'W  iImiw  In  tlio  mwtrlli 
■jjuUy  liii!^iyhi>)i  «-v<T>'  fyniptom  (ivt-r-iileht 
""l'  «  liMii  In  trie  irrliiklnx  «at<T,  a»  n  i>ri-- 
"^'"ll".  t  :nN  till-  »li"lf  H  ok.  Kor  n  litwTnl 
«»ly.  >■  •.  I  fiOi-  lor  »r  for  tri»  pxlra  liirgf 
^»i  to  I  rr.  l|.!>ii|rK,.r  Co  .  «i74  ?'o-<I«l  Slalloii 
™t  l!  ii>ii|«ill».  Iml  .\»  «irou|i  OvtT  I* 
pur«nti-.,i  t„  ,|„  Ih,,  nork  or  uitim-y  rrfiindcil. 
:i  I'Nis   I    MiMiff   to   try. 

FARQUHAR 

SAWMILLS 

Produce  i^ood  Fall  and  Winter 
prohts.  They  saw  accurate 
luniher  which  commands  top 
not(  h  prices.  Easily  operated. 
Built  in  sizes  to  suit  power. 
Ihain  Oilinft  or  Roller  Bear- 
ings. Power  Receder,  Modern 
and  a  money  maker. 

^riie  for  Bulletins  629  and  629..\. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  646,  YORK,  PA. 

Starts  Hens  Laying 

Hefe't  a  Ne^  'Way  to  Get  Eit»  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Mrs  c  H.  Wagner,  Milwaukee, 
■^la..  h;i,s  a  real  idea  for  chicken  rais- 
1"  Who  are  not  getting  plenty  of 
'Igs.   She  says: 

I  J!L  ^,"  l*.  mir  I''"  nullin  Wfff  not  ijvUm 
i»ti  1  „  "V  """  "''n"  ••>•'  «"*  •'«*  <■:>■•■'  <"  '•"- 
'!•«  «r>'""-  *^'l  *'''  W"f">  ">  '•••'•••'i>r»f.  aii'l 
lU  i,i?,V;'  in  J«nu»r>.  TTip  hircln  nyn-  ^t^>lnK 
H^nnithi     ,u    winter,    and    rarklnl    llkr    It    «»■> 

■^..Kiirii- 


Ww, 


('hinrM>    tiranil    r.f    taU\,- 


•  hlrh 


,"'r  ti«.<l.  irp  ntvninit  ill,.  r\et  of  rhii-k.-n 
H^j-  Ml  nvi.,  Aroehca.  ThiH«  UWrt.  ran  y»' 
STbI.  "■;"  "''"■'•II  r>iu«fr  Co..  IM  rvi^UI  .Mil- 
Itt,  7?«'  'nilUnaiolu.  Ind.  Poultry  rilifM  xtiono 
'  inu  "'?  ^'iint  wril  should  tfiid  .'i«  n-nu  for 
^Mom  i*^««''  lor  »l  for  111*  nlri  larii.-  «l/f 
fcTJ  '    iimo,    ,,    murh)       r^m    Hmii.(   U    i>o4ill\.l\ 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

What  Our  Readers  Say 


Fair  Game 

THIS  hunting  season  in  our  parts 
is  limited  in  time  and  the  "bag" 
is  narrowed  down.  Sportsmen  and 
humanitarians  have  advised  us  farm- 
ers to  leave  a  few  shocks  of  com 
standing  in  the  field  all  winter  to 
feed  the  birds  so  they  won't  starve. 
Com  is  scarce  this  year  and  the 
shocks  are  small — doubtless  a  bird 
with  a  bird's  small  head  would  be 
forced  to  wonder  why  the  farmer  was 
so  stingy  in  leaving  such  a  small  and 
niggardly  supply  of  grain. 

In  our  community  is  a  clique  of  men 
who  trap  shoot — blaze  away  by  the 
hour  at  "clay  birds" — practice  up  so 
that  when  a  bird  ri^es  from  the 
ground  out  on  the  farm  the  trap 
shooter  will  knock  the  feathers  and 
the  wind  out  of  the  bird  just  like 
he  cracks  up  that  "clay  pigeon"  on 
a  July  day  standing  in  the  shade  of 
a  big  tree  shooting  just  for  fun.  An 
English  sparrow  is  not  more  than 
half  as  large  as  a  clay  pigeon  and 
has  something  around  the  same 
spread  of  wings,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  city  men  will  take  to  appearing 
at  the  farm  gate  seeking  permission 
to  feather,  puncture  and  bring  dovm 
the  pestiferous  sparrows  that  are 
bound  to  find  the  com  whether  shocks 
are  left  in  the  field  or  not.  If  spar- 
rows are  going  to  be  punctured  the 
farmer  is  left  the  job  of  puncturing 
his  sparrows  single   banded. 

No  Rules  or  Restrictions 

Not  saying  what  the  opening  day's 
bag  of  game  birds  was  in  our  case, 
the  day  was  a  suitable  reminder  to 
fare  forth  after  dark  and  conduct  a 
personal  'member  to  member"  can- 
vass of  the  sparrow  inhabitants  of 
the  farm  together  with  the  numerou.s 
guests  that  have  a  way  of  turning  up 
at  supper  time  and  bed  time. 

The  bag  is  unlimited-  you  can 
trap,  snare,  poison,  or  shoot  and  such 
other  methods  of  attack  and  destruc- 
tion as  your  imagination  may  sug- 
gest. So  since  the  trap-shooting  city 
man  and  the  shotgun  wizard  of  the 
next  town  and  the  blow  hard  "shot ' 
from  the  village  are  not  going  to 
turn  up  on  the  farm  to  help  exter- 
minate odds  and  ends  of  wily  pests 
the  farmer  this  year  is  in  a  way 
to  have  time  and  low-priced  amuse- 
ment making  a  pretty  clean  sweep  of 
the  pestiferous  riff-raff  that  has  been 
enjoying  free  board  and  quarters 
around  the  place  for  a  long  time.  Last 
night  with  a  flashlight  in  one  hand 
we  reached  up  here  and  there  for  a 
sparrow  (cock  or  hen,  no  spprtins 
discrimination  here)  and  gave  the 
I  head  approximately  one-and-a-half 
turns  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  and 
let  it  go  at  that.        Hiram  Dobbin. 


To  Improve  County  Roads 

Ir«f  the  September  20th  issue  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  appears  an  ar- 
ticle condemning  the  action  of  the 
Highway  Department  for  raising  the 
rates  to  the  utilities.  I  agree  with 
the  writer  that  this  increase  will 
eventually  be  charged  up  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  utilities.  Since  that  ar- 
ticle asks  for  opinions  of  rural  people 
I  will  endeavor  to  express  mine. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  rural 
people  demand  a  halt  in  the  High- 
way Department's  powers  and  cer- 
tain activities.  It  is  a  shame  the  way 
people's  property  is  destroyed  in 
changing  highways.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  not  only  unnecessary  but 
very  expensive.  There  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  rural  roads  which  at  cer- 
tain times  at  least  are  practically 
impassable,  yet  the  farmer  must  pay 
a  road  tax  and  in  addition  must  pay 
a  license  on  his  car  or  truck  and  a 
license  to  drive  it.  The  automobile  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
road.  The  Highway  Department  col- 
lects the  license  money  and  spends  it 
as  it  pleases.  There  is  sufficient  money 
available  to  put  the  roads  in  at  least 
a  fair  condition  if  money  was  proper- 
ly used. 

I  think  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem of  road  construction  should  be 
put  in  operation.  First  the  Highway 
Department  should  be  reduced  to  a 
commission  of  less  than  a  dozen  men. 
All  construction  work  should  be  tak- 
en away  from  them.  Give  them  su- 
pervision of  the  licensing  of  autos, 
give  them  full  charge  of  traffic,  let 
them  formulate  traffic  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. These  should  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  for  ratifi- 
cation. Make  it  a  state  law  and  not 
merely  a  highway  ruling. 

The  money  derived  from  the  li- 
censes should  be  divided  among  the 
different  county  commissioners  ac- 
cording to  the  mileage  of  unimproved 
roads  in  each  county.  E^ach  board  ot 
commissioners  should  redivide  a  por- 
tion of  their  allotment  to  the  boards 
of  supervisors  of  the  various  town- 
ships according  to  road  mileage.  The 
county  commissioners  should  then 
build  the  Qiain  highways  and  the 
township  supervisors  the  byways  or 
cross  roads.  In  this  way  we  could 
have  many  more  miles  of  improved 
road  than  we  can  ever  expect  under 
the  present  system. 

I  believe  that  the  township  can 
birild  three  or  four  miles  of  road  for 
the  same  money  now  used  by  the 
Highway  Department  for  one  mile 
and  practically  as  good  road. 

The  Highway  Department  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  giant  which  should  be 
reduced  to  a  midget.    Elmer  Waltz. 

Wayne  county.   Pa. 


Drainage 


POSSIBLY  this  is  a  poor  time  to 
mention  drainage.  Irrigation  is 
I  what  we  need  after  such  a  dry  sea 
I  .son.  But  now  is  a  fine  time  to  put  in 
,  drain  tile  where  wet  spots  occirr. 
When  wet  weather  comes  it  would  bo 
I  a  great  help  to  have  the  field  uni- 
I  formly  dry  where  it  formerly  was  too 

wet  in  spots  for  field  operations, 
I  In  this  state  many  of  oirr  drainage 
problems  are  caused  by  springs  com- 
ing oirt  on  the  hillside.  Seams  of  coal, 
rock,  clay  and  other  impervious  strata 
outcropping  on  the  hillside  often 
cause  the  flat  land  below  to  be  wet, 
spoiling  .sometimes  the  best  land  on 
the  farm.  If  a  tile  is  placed  above 
the  spring  line  and  down  to  the  im- 
pervious  strata    it  will  often  dry  up 


all  the  land  below.  This  system  is 
usually  termed  "intercepting"  tile 
and  its  application  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

As  a  rule  four-inch  tile  is  used.  The 
tile  must  be  given  some  fall  and  at 
the  end  of  the  wet  place  to  be  drain- 
ed it  has  to  be  then  turned  down  the 
hill  to  and  outlet  in  a  ditch  or  stream 
below.  The  tile  ought  to  be  placed 
well  above  the  spring  to  be  sure  that 
the  water  is  intercepted  before  it  can 
reach  the  surface. 

This  means  that  the  tile  as  a  rule 
must  be  placed  rather  deep,  from 
three  to  four  and  one-half  feetunder 
the  surface  in  many  cases      R,  U.  B. 
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How  others  have  made 

BIG  MONEY 

from  poultry 

What  others  have  done,  to  make 
more  profit  from  poultry,  you 
can  do.  Complete  facts,  detailed 
"success"  stories  every  month  in 

PoULtB5y 

Subscribe  now  and  get  7  "Secrets" 
of  greater  poultry  profits.  Read 
how  to  have  more  eggs  when  eggs 
are  highest.  Every  phase  of  poul* 
try  raising  and  poultry  selling 
covered  by  experts. 
7  months  trial  subscription,  only 
10c. — a  dime.  Satisfaction  guar' 
anteed  or  money  back.  Send  cou' 
pon  now. 

The  Poultry  Item, 
SeUersvUle,   70S.  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  me  Poultry  Item 
with  the  seven  "Secrets"  articles. 

Name  

Address   


BRILLIANT 

LIGHT 

for 

NIGHT 
WORk! 


Hay  in  before  dew-wet.  Natinnal  Carbide  io 
the  RED  DRLfM  gives  you  the  most  licht  foe 
your  mooey.  Prompt  service  eveo'where.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  rnu.  write  us. 

National  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  Buildinf  New  Vorl^.  N.  Y. 
Coait  lo  Coast  Siri.ce 


NATIONAL 
CARBIDE  + 
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BARRED 


JY   YOUR   PULLETS.    COCKCRCLS 4  COCKS  N0% 
PncM    about    1-i    leti    than    later. 

Iliw.     hu*K>       Iti'jiiiiv.     tree     ranoe     rptred     >'.(4ii,;,tor«. 

Many     imlUt^    b-.idy  m  st-mx  l*\\ui    r-tckfrt'U  an*!  *^*ck» 

a(>li»  to  Maiiiii  ^th<>  .-tbtlity  to  Uy  urn!  pAv  iii  yottr  ttitdc. 
^^^^^  ^.llk.^'  Strjiu  U  .\Mi''ii''a!i  «'l.It->t  antl  kH**!- 
^■h^  "-^x  lavitii;  -itr.!)))  t'f  ll-Hk»  ^-jrcrulU  ftelert* 
^^^F     '\\.    Tidi'Uotcil    and    |ir«lit:rt-('<t    i>)r  pki;!  alnca 

^^^^^    Isvi     Winn'T^    In    all    fh-   lia'Liitr    i'>'ntMt<. 

^^^^^    iCtH'onU   up  i>>  r..«    I^Miiri  jt  UP  daya. 

^^^^V      4   ll^Totiit-rs      tl'IxTt       fti»'k      JUTlLi*>     up      *i)      271 

^^^V     •'.:iis      \\v\    latrsl     MK'i"i    and    (-atjl>>s 

^r      J.  W.  Parlta  4  Sont.       Boh  6.       Altoona.  Pa. 


'ChiCKX 


Writ* 
today. 

lit 
FREE 


Result  of  49 
Years  Brc«4ling 

Xjrr    WW    .i  v<«    you    a 

Ivx^k  te.Itn.  »lK»ut  won- 

dtTtiil     f..i{     «nd    nipai 

Iir.'»(lurlnfl    >t-'»*)<    -tit><>tiT    hrolli'm 

aixt   lii.:1i    iv..    i'liHlunlon.    Tellt 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM.  lac. 
■as  P.  Ckcilcrtswa.  M4. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING   CRATES   LOANED   FREE 

.SHir  YOlU  1.1  VK  IIROII.KIt.'*  ami  otiifr  (hiuIItt  t« 
Nm»  York's  (lldext  l.hf  r'Ultrv  ll.niw  Est  ISM. 
Wa  are  tioiiilt<4j  (-omint.««ton  inerctiatiu.  Rirds  f)*dS 
rwiinu  madt'  t\\\\\.  lli(ti<-si  imoM  our  .nii>t  la 
unlimited.  Inqutre  %\Kn\\  u«  Write  for  4U(Ma;t.ina, 
cratet.  tat<.  stalrrlni:  iifOnirtloni.  H'lllday  CslaB* 
dir  (Vlder  I'  %  KRAKAUR  POULTRV  CO..  laa.. 
Wtit   Waihinttoo    Market.    New    Yoiii    City. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

«lul.'    \V)«iiil.>itp>,     \Milt«    Ht«-k<    and  B»r- 
i.d   It'"  k>     Write  I.T  K«ll   A   Wlnt.T  iiliiea. 
llHtrlu".    wrckly    the    ^ear   rcimd.    100  ,     lira 
di  l.vrri     .:u.irnnt.'<'d      r<><>ui;p    iiaitl. 
JAS.    E.   UL8H.   Bax  P.   Bcavar  Sprlati.  Pa. 


XT- .     ,f^  TAN  K  HEATER 

^  *i'    iT-l^L.     burms     oil. 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


» 
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"IT  would  be  easily  possible  liKht  now 
•*  to  ati^emble  ;-.  .symposium  of  dis- 
coui  aufnicnt  and  (lepression.  but  that 
would  not  bf  hc-lpt'ul  lO  anybody.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  th.-it  the  air  is  tul'  of  un- 
favorable uports-  banK  failures,  bread 
lines,  and  so  or..  This  condition  has  its 
reflection  in  marltets  where  farm  prod- 
ucts aro  handled,  and  puts  the  buyers 
in  the  saddle,  enabling;  them  in  some 
cases  to  work  prices  lowei.  as  we  have 
seen  this  wceit.  No  better  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  had  than  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket. Packers  are  now  tallnng  seven 
dollar  hosfs  where  a  few  weeks  ap.o 
they  thoiit;i:t  thoy  would  be  lucky  to 
be  able  to  put  v.p  their  wintci  nop  on 
the  basis  of  ho;,'s  around  eiKht  dollars. 
Time  nay  .show,  however,  that  they  are 
now  over-optiniiPtic  about  what  they 
can  do  v.-ith  prices.  The  situation  has 
been  if  anyihiu^i  worse  in  trrain  mar- 
kets. A  tiood  dial  of  this  is  due  to  the 
great  ieelinjr  of  depression  in  men's 
minds,  niakinj,'  it  possible  for  those 
who  are  on  thf>  bear  side  to  pet  a 
ready  hearinjj-.  Down-in-the-rnouth  talk 
has  the  rifihl  of  way.  and  makes  any 
advance   alnic.-st    impossible. 

Board  Buys  More  Whtat 

It  is  claimed  by  ad^■ocates  of  the 
Farm  Board,  and  even  admitted  by 
acme  not  enthusiastic  about  that  agen- 
cy, that  Board  operations  the  past  few 
days  actually  prevented  a  panic  in 
grain  markets.  Heavy  selling  of  wheat 
that  threatened  to  send  prices  to  new 
lows  and  that  did  demoralize  foreign 
markets  was  met  by  government  buy- 
ing that  checked  the  decline,  and  so 
prices  for  the  week  are  closing  In  about 
the  .^ame  notch  where  they  opened. 
It  is  said  that  the  wheat  nf>w  held  by 
the  Board's  Stabilization  Corporation 
is  worth  about  $76,630,000,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  cost  around   $100,000,000. 

Officials  of  the  Boaid  now  claim 
that  our  wheat  market  is  on  a  domes- 
tic basis,  and  they  think  they  will 
come  out  all  right  because  they  have 
confidence  that  the  feeding  of  wheat 
to  livestock  will  clean  up  the  .^urplua. 
No  doubt  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  because  there  is  obvious  oc- 
casion to  worry  about  the  outcome  if 
the  Board's  holding  continues  as  a  sur- 
plus hanging  over  the  market  next 
season  as  a  new  harvest  approaches. 
The  more  wheat  the  Board  holds  the 
more  it  has  to  worry  about,  and  the 
more  uncertainty  there  is  in  the  mar- 
ket in  .^eiieral. 

But  other  countries  are  hu'/inp  their 
wheat  worries,  too,  notably  Canada. 
Word  fiom  that  country  says  that  the 
reorganization  of  the  central  selling 
ftgency  of  the  grain  pools  is  in  the  off- 
ing. The  reorganization  is  expected  to 
involve  voluntary  liquidation  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  selling  agency, 
as  distinct  from  the  three  prairie  pools. 
The  governments  of  the  thrne  prairie 
provinces  art  involved  to  the  extent 
i)f  .$20,000,000  by  wheat  pool  lo.sses. 
Virtual  government  operation  would 
ajtpear  to  be  the  outcome. 

In  the  meantime  wheat  production 
is  on  the  upgrade  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  a  report  from  Biazil  says 
that  a  campaign  for  Increased  wheat 
production  is  under  way,  resulting  in  a 
stendv  inrrea^e  in  the  crop.  Reed  is 
being  dittiibuted  among  farmers  and 
experimental  work  to  improve  the  crop 
is  being  carried  on. 

Big  Break  In  Hoirs 

Chicago  had  a  big  runs  of  hogs  but 
other  j.iaikets  didn't.  Chicago,  how- 
ever, is  the  basic  market  and  the  price 
trf^rd  WRs  rlocidedly  downward.  Aver- 
age prinp  for  the  week  at  $R.1.'»  com- 
pared \.'ith  $8.7.5  last  week,  and  wns 
only  a  dime  above  the  lowest  since 
.hily.  1024.  It  was  almost  a  dollar  be- 
low a  yeai  ago.  Conditions  enabled 
packer.'^  to  force  prices  lower,  and  the;; 
!iie  now  talking  sevon  dollar  hi)f:s.  To 
wh.it  e.xteiit  such  talk  is  for  effect  and 
til  wh."it  e.\tent  it  expresses  judgment 
is  impo'-sible  to  say. 

Chicago  had  217,000  hops  this  week, 
the  Inrs-'ist  week  since  the  first  of  la.<t 
f'i'bvu.ijy,  and  flie  largest  during  1929 
'vith  the  exception  of  three  weeks.  But 
I  lie  eleven  m.irkct  nm  this  week  to- 
t filed  only  TtHA.rXX)  head,  against  595.000 
list  week  and  667,0(H)  the  same  week 
l.'ist  ypar. 

Quality  of  hog.s  continues  good.  More 
)  ()!'s  urn  pv-rairtng  22.")  pounds  and 
heavier,  but  there  [y  n  scarcity  of 
packing  Kra>lo:<.  The  latter  are  nelllng 
at  relatively  hl<;h  prices.  Many  times 
30<)  rxi  !nd  pfif'UIng  HOWS  have  sold 
within  .""A-  of  th"  prices  paid  for  good 
light  and   medltim  weight   butchem. 

Practically  nothing  was  done  in  th« 


hog  futures  market,  only  four  trans- 
actif>ns  being  recorded.  Medium  weights 
for  .TKnimry  delivery  sold  at   $8.40., 

A^'estern  l^nibs  at  Top 

Ked  westerns  made  up  a  big  share  of 
recent  leceipts.  Seveial  large  strings 
of  lambs  from  the  western  ranges  ar- 
rived this  week  and  sold  at  the  top 
l*rices.  Some  averaged  88  lbs.,  at  $8, 
with  102-lb.  averages  sorted  out  at 
$7.  Thete  lambs  havt-  been  carried 
along  in  hope  of  some  improvement  in 
the  market,  and.  according  to  the  sales- 
men, they  have  been  on  the  open 
range,  witiiout  grain.  They  were  as 
fat  and  well  finished  as  most  of  the 
ted  westerns  offered  lately.  They  were 
from   Montana. 

.S.'ilesmen  were  pleased  to  see  the 
slight  improvement  in  the  market  the 
last  half  of  the  week.  They  have  been 
advising  the  country  to  hold  down 
supplies  for  this  week,  which  is  con- 
sidered "jioultry  week"  on  the  market. 
The  20  leading  maikets  this  week 
show  a  decrease  of  13.^.000  head,  or  33 
per  cf  nt  compared  with  a  week  ago. 
The  .•■hoitage  was  felt  by  eastern 
slaughtering  houses  and  shipping  or- 
deis  on  principal  we.';f(-,n  markets  in- 
ert ased  after  mid  wf-ek.  Soiting  near 
the  close  was  the  lightest  'n  some  time. 
Demand  for  feeding  lambs  dropped 
off  early  in  the  week,  but  increased 
when  fat  lamb  prices  scored  a  recov- 
ery. Hundreds  of  white  face  feeders 
are  selling  around  $7.  while  best  black 
face  feeding  lambs  are  bringing  $7.25. 
Veiy  few  transactions  were  made  in 
the  breeder  ewe  trade.  Yearlings  are 
quoted  at  $5..')0^/ 6.50  and  three  and 
four-year-old  stock  at  $4'(;5.  Some  thin 
kinds  have  sold   as   low  as  $3.50. 


Dull  Cattle  Trade 

With  coolers  full  of  beef  and  Thanks- 
giving coming  on,  trade  in  cattle  was 
dull  this  week  in  spite  of  much  lighter 
I  uns.  Yearhng  beeves  were  a  little 
lower  and  heavies  a  little  higher,  not 
much  change.  Average  price  of  steers 
was  figured  at  $10.25,  the  same  as  last 
week,  and  a  little  over  two  dollars  un- 
der last  year.  Top  steers  of  weight 
brought  $12.50,  the  same  as  last  week, 
and  top  yearlings  $13.25.  which  was 
50c  lower.  Summer  weather  all  week 
contributed  to  the  weakness.  With  a 
change  in  this  respect  and  with  the 
holiday  out  of  the  way  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  for  a  better  turn  in  the 
trade  though  materially  higher  prices 
are  not  expected.  In  fact  some  feel 
that  the  price  level  v.-ill  do  well  to  hold 
somewhere  near  what  it  is  now,  in  view 
of  general  conditions.  It  is  recognized 
that  betf  is  very  sensitive  to  general 
business  conditions  and  on  that  score 
the  outlook  is  not  regarded  as  especial- 
ly fpvorable  though  it  is  recognized 
that  the  turn  for  the  better  must  be 
nearer  than  it  was  a  month  or  a  week 
ago: 

The  Dan  Casement  Herefords,  grand 
champion  cailot  of  cattle  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  American  Royal  show,  brought 
.S20.50  a  cv.t.  .•>t  at'ction.  while  the 
j;.and  chan.oion  :=in.!?le  steer,  an  Aniru"" 
e-chibitfd  by  Sonpps  (if  Michigan, 
brought  Sl.isb  a  pound.  Top  price  for 
feeder  cattle  was  $17.50.  paid  for  sec- 
ond prize  Angus  calves  shown  by 
Johnson  Workman  of  Michigan.  First 
prize  ftedeis,  Angus  calves  shown  by 
R.  W.  Bowling  of  Kansas,  brought 
$13.50. 

Promise  Dividends 

Deviating  from  a  long-established 
policy  of  making  no  predictions  on  fu- 
ture  earnings,   the   International    Har- 
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pxTTsavaox 
o«tti« 

All  eii.stern  rattle  markets  had  very  light 
receipts  at  the  beginning  of  this  holiday 
week,  only  20  carloads  or  about  500  head 
appearing  at  this  point.  While  demand 
was  light  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  sellers 
to  get  an  advance  of  35'^iSOc  per  cwt.  on 
the  steers  offered.  Nuthing  of  fop  quality 
was  on  sdle,  but  some  right  good  yearlings 
Sold  at  $10  and  ii  few  at  $10.50.  Useful 
fleshy  steers  with  some  weight  brought 
*9''i 9.5u.  and  f.eshy  lighter  steers  JS'aS.SO. 
nil  lunking  higher  and  some  of  the  light 
steers  a  good  h;ilf-dolIar  above  recent 
prUes  Si. me  plain  light  steers  sold  at 
$7  >/ 7.2.5,  not  many  of  that  class  here.  Heif- 
ers raiiKe<l  downward  from  $S  per  rwt.. 
or  a  (jijjirtfr  or  more  above  last  week's 
priteh-.  A  few  rhoice  fat  cows  brmigln 
S6  pn-  rwt..  and  the  letter  kind.'"  wii- 
slnmger.  Otnners  sold  a  little  better,  the 
t.ips  ;;i  SH  per  rv.t.  Bulls  showwi  little 
'  liange.  few  suing  at  $6  or  better.  De- 
iii.in<i  fi.r  cattle  is  nunow  In  keeping  with 
beef  'onsumption. 

rhoi<e   grain-fed  steers    $10  OOtilO  60 

Choire    steers    9.V)-'(10tKi 

Good    to   choice.    1.200   lbs. 

<'r  "ver    9  OO^-a   9  .Vi 

Kair   to   good,   do 8  oO'tj    9  (X* 

Plain   heavy   steers    8  OO'o   8  50 

Choice  handy-weight  steers  ..  9  SCSiO  Ou 
Good   butcher  steers.  1,000  to 

1  If^'    Ihs S  50'H    9  Oti 

Fail'   to    good,   do 8  OO'fi    8  5n 

Oidiiiary   to   fair,    do 7  50'<(   N  Wi 

Conimon.    do 6  5<t4i   7  ;:5 

GtMjd  light  butcher  steers   ....  8  2!i<fi   H  50 

Fair  ti.  good  light  steers  7  50*j   8  00 

Coirin.on   to  medium,   do 6  75'>j    7  ijo 

Inferii.r    light   steers    5  Sntj   6  ;:6 

Feeders    Nominal 

tSfockers     Nominal 

I'hoice  fat  heifers    7  TS'x   8  Oij 

'iood   to  choice  heifers   7  25''(i   7  7.5 

Fair   to    good   heifers    6  SO'd   7  On 

t'liinmoii   to   fair   heifers    5  OO'd   6  Oti 

Choii  e   fat   cowa    5  .'iO'<i    6  (t:i 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows    6  OO'fi    5  50 

Fair   to   good   cows    4  25'''i    4  75 

Commoii    to   fair   cows    3  50 'i    4  00 

Cariiiers 2  HO'ii    3  00 

Fre-^li  cows,   calf  at  side   60  (XKn  90  (ki 

Choi.  (.   heavy   buWa    6  OOi;    6  25 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls...  6  (KCi   «  2') 

C.iM.o    bandy   Imlls      5  75'<i   6  00 

Fair    ti.    good    bulls    5  i)0'<i    5  7.1 

C.I, I, 111., I,    t.i   fair   bulls    1  .Oo'-i   5  oo 

Iiiferii.i     bulls    4  00 ■''I    4  5^1 

■ok* 

Last  vefk's  market  .i,...,,i  at  .SS.-S  for 
bulk  ..(  tlic  ro.  ejpt..'  .M..inl;,\s  sui.i)lv  wus 
litrlit  and  all  the  IIki.I  and'  haiolv- *-el|.hi 
iiiiKS  weie  about  a  omtrter  higher,  gnii- . 
I  y»  per  1  wt.  Heavy  hcgs  were  slow  at 
SS.70''.  S.7.%  aiKl  hea\  y  loixe.l  l)r..'iiJlil  J,S  S;i 
'/>>.90  anonliiig  tn  ine  .M.mbei  of  he.ii  les 
III  them  MeOltini*.  Yorlici'  "and  pips  (  f 
staiulalil  cpmllty  all  ..uld  at  ^9.  P..iasliti^' 
PiKS  lor  Tbank.<-ul\itin  ba\e  raimrd  re- 
lei.tlv  fi,,m  JB.'-iO  lip  I.,  s\-2  per  rwt.,  those 
at  the  inside  figure  heinK  •  xerweiuhl  Bulk 
of  the  r.«iRtera  of  30  lbs.  ,r  less  went  at 
»10«ill.     Sows   brought   J7.V.'(,  7  75   mslidv 


Figs  continue  scarce  and  sell  as   high   as 

anything. 

Heavy    $8  aS'rj)  8  75 

Heavy  Mixed    8  80«i   8  90 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  9  00 
Heavy  Yorkers.  165-180  lbs.  . .  9  00 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     9  00 

Pigs.  90-100  lbs 9  00 

Roughs     7  50e  7  75 

Stags     5  50'<T   6  50 

nia«p  and  X«aibs 

Lambs  advanced  to  $8.75  last  week  whil-- 
sheep  showed  little  cliange.  Monday's  sup- 
ply was  about  14  carloads,  all  but  about 
two  load?  consisting  of  lambs.  Sheep  were 
all  needed  at  former  prices,  or  $4  per  cwt. 
for  hatid,-  wethers  and  f3  down  lor  culU. 
Some  ewes  not  much  overweight  bi-oughl 
$3.50.  heevy  kind  upiunJ  $3.  Lambs  were 
active  at  JS.'kKi  ?.75  for  gcK.d  handy  kind, 
culb  ou:  at  5.5  ."JOtj  6  7.5  largely.  Medium 
class  of  lambs  brou.uht  S7*i7..50,  and  heavy 
lamb:!  about  the  same  ligurcs.  Not  many 
i.verweiiiht  lambs  i-re  coming  but  buyers 
s.irt  out  those  of  K.5  lbs.  or  over  and  prefer 
weighls   of   80   lbs.    or   a    little    le.-^s. 

Good    to    best    wethers    $3  75'''j    4  CO 

Good    mixed    3  2S''i    3  75 

Fuir  to   good,   do 2  50*1   3  J5 

Comm»n   to   fair    2  OOW  2  50 

Interior    sheep    1  00«r  2  00 

Good  to  choi.-e  iambs   8  .50'rt   8  76 

Medium,    do q  75®  7  50 

Culls  and  common,  do 5  00®  6  76 

Oalvas 

With  light  reieipts  the  market  was 
steady,  not  o\er  500  head  on  sale.  Top 
veal  calves  brought  $12.!)0  per  cwt..  sec- 
onds S9'''.'10  and  others  $5''i8.  Few  heavy 
calves    were   offered. 

O 

X<AJrOAST£S 
Cattl* 

Lancaster,  Nov.  24— Receipts  totaled 
1.000  head.  Market  slow  at  steady  prices. 
Good  medium  weight  steers  sold  at  $9.25 
and  Some  were  held  higher  Best  year- 
lings biought  $9.  while  bulk  of  sales  was 
at  S7. 50 '1 8. .50.  She  stock  was  steady  to 
strong,  bulls  ste.-.dy,  stockers  and  feeders 
a(ti>e  and  .i  (|uar«er  higher.  The  latter 
arc    (iiioted    at    55fiO'rt8.50. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  calves  were 
offered  The  mftrket  was  steady,  best  veal- 
ers   selling   at    12.50. 

Hort 

Ke.eipts  amounted  to  1  .12,5  head  Mar- 
ket fully  .«tei;dy  Best  hogs  weighing  180 
b    :'.Vi   pounds   broufrlit  $9.75. 

O 

CRZC.VOO 

Cattle 

fht.ugo.   Nov.   1:1.     Today's  receipts  were 

n.HM'    bead.     TliP    nuirkoi    was    26c    higher 

will,    lop    at    $13.     Bulk    ..f    steers    sol, I    at 

«•''!  12, 

Hoffs 
K..rt> -!-fven  ll.ousHnJ  hr.id.  inrlnding 
2^.011.1  •■(liioets."  ii'ide  up  the  .<upply  of 
IIOJ.S.  The  niarUet  was  lO');  25c  blither.  Best 
hoN's  bioi'ghl  »8..5o  Bulk  of  fi]or.  wan  at 
Jh  10V8  4O. 

Shaep 
TweMty-ll\e  thmisaiiil  head   were  on  sale. 
The    market     was    2ric    lower.      Tup    lambs 
went   at   IS  25.    bulk   S7  75'o8. 


vester  company  has  issued  a  statem.n. 
not  only  estimating  that  the  currpnl 
years  profits  will  be  in  excess  of  di.T 
dend  requirements  but  also  deciarm^ 
that  estimates  for  next  year's  busin... 
indicate  that  dividends  will  be  mo" 
than  earned  in  1931.  As  a  result  of  thil 
opinion,  the  directors  of  the  comDanv 
felt  warranted  in  continuing  the  ores 
ent  62»^j  cents  quarterly  dividend  doi' 
icy  on  the  common  stock  thioughVm 
the  coming  year. 
Chicago.  Nov.  22.  1930  Watson 
O 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers 

TPHE  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  iVs- 

*  sociation  marked  the  clwe  of  thVr 
fourteenth  successful  year  at  their  an- 
nual  meeting  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  .N'o- 
vember  18  and  19.  This  organisation 
starting  in  1916  with  a  membership  of 
about  2.500  producers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed,  has  grown  to  nearly 
2.=-.000,  and  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Inter-State  has  proved  prof- 
itable to  both  the  producer  and  the 
cont.uiner. 

President  Allebach  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress said,  "The  exceedingly  high  pro- 
duction of  milk  produced  during  th' 
fall  of  1929  and  also  during  the  earlv 
montlis  of  1930.  made  it  an  outstand- 
ing period  to  te.'t  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Philadelphia  selling  plan,  usual'y 
termed  the  'basic  and   surplus  plan. 

"In  addition  to  the  high  production 
of  milk,  we  also  found  the  general 
depression  in  the  labor  situation, 
which  began  last  fall,  to  have  been 
quite  a  factor  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  basic  and  surplus   plan. 

"On  a  close  check-up  on  our  sales 
during  the  past  year  we  have  found 
that  consumption  baa  declined  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent  from  that  of  1929." 

The  organization  sold  during  iu 
past  fiscal  year  805,545,785  pounds  of 
Its  members'  milk  for  a  total  value  of 
$29,370,199.32.  This  milk  was  produced 
In  24  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  9  in 
New  Jersey.  3  in  Delaware.  9  in  iar>- 
land  and  parts  of  several  counties  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

From  the  territory  which  the  asso- 
ciation covers  comes  99**  per  cent  of 
the  milk  Philadelphia  consumed  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  21  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
cream  the  city  consumed  and  only  .6 
per  cent  of  the  butter  consumed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  associa- 
tion's activities,  its  membership  re- 
alized that  if  the  milk  market  of  Phil- 
ade:phia  was  to  be  held  by  local  pro- 
ducers, quality  in  the  product  was  the 
best  base  upon  which  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  market.  Accordingly  « 
quality  control  department  was  organ- 
ized. The  work  of  this  department 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  producers 
has  raised  the  standard  of  milk  so  that 
Philadelphia  today  is  receiving  as  Rood 
milk  as  any  city  in  the  country.  .No 
better  aiKument  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  market  than   this. 

On  Ti;esdny  evening  produc  -rs,  con- 
sumers and  distributors  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district  gathered  at  the  f.:stive 
board  to  make  this  year's  ban<!uet  one 
of  the  largest  in  th°  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. Again  the  dramatii  depart- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Council  entertained 
the  group  with  one  of  their  plays. 
"Beauty's   Bloom." 

The  eight  directors  whose  terms  of 
office  expired  this  year  were  re-elected 
They  are  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Lebanon 
county,  Pa:  A.  R.  Marvel,  Talbot  coun- 
ty, Md.;  Ivo  V.  Otto,  Cumberland  coun- 
ty. Pa.;  J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York  county. 
Pe.;  C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  county. 
Pa.;  Frederick  .Shangle.  Mercer  coun- 
ty, N.  J.;  R.  I.  Tussey,  Blair  county 
Pa.;  and  F.  M.  Twining,  Bucks  <  ounly 
Pa.  G.  v;.  H. 


National  Grange 


(Continued  from   pagi-  7) 


FBCD    KABKET 

The  following  niiotati.ms  are  for  tnn.'lt 
.iiid  nearby  shipment  November  2I't.  un- 
cording to  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Ai-TkuI 
'oral  Kconomics.  Tliev  show  the  ..I'Pf'''' 
Imate  cost  of  feed  pe/  ton  (all  In  l(iO-ll> 
sacks)  and  grain  per  bushel  in  i\.iletsiir- 
rlval  draft  bf.s'.s  delivered  on  lni>k  i 
Philadelphia    and    S.rar.ton    tate    p..inls 

B.-an,  24''i20:  standard  iniddliM.-s,  ?!'»_ 
(lour  iniddlin.es.  J28;  i-ottonseed  meal.  <3 
per  cent,  S37.0O:  gluten  feed,  »3i.2.'):  N"  - 
white  oat%    43'-c;   No.   2  yellow  ci"   ■'<^"'- 

OHICAOO    CASH   0«AIN 

Chicago,  .Nov.  24.--The  follovno;  '■'•"" 
pri.es  ruled  here  todav:  No.  1  and  -  iw"' 
wheat.  75'(j77c:  No.  2  new  yellow  .orn. 
7.5';.'.<77c;  No.  3  new  white  V.ir".  '•'»'»" 
76<-:    No.  2  while  oats.  .IS'ri.'JS'-c. 

-  -> 

PITTSBUBaH    MII.X    FBICIUI 

Dealers'  buving  [.riies  for  .V..m'' ''"'' 
loilk  are  announced  by  the  PT'in''"-; 
•  '..operative  Sales  Company  as  f  -  40  f*' 
.wl.  for  Class  1  and  11.70  for  I'Uii"' 
1  'ii:l.iirgh  countrv  plant.  Prices  for  a"- 
re.  t  .'hipped  are  »j.05  for  Cla.so  1  a""  •^" 
for  Class   II. 


t  js  a  part  of  legitimate  hedging 

'It&tion^  '"  the  grain  market.    An- 

I  other  favored    the    establishment    of 

Bureau  of  Con.servation  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  bu- 
renu  to  take  over  all  the  conserva- 
ti.n  and  iirigation  work  now  super- 
flVed  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
The  tax  problem  was  attacked  again, 
53000  bein>f  voted  to  defray  the  ex- 
wnses  of  an  intensive  study  of  the 
question  by   Grangers. 

Neariy  seventy  resolutions  were 
introduced  at  the  Rochester  meeting. 
Of  those  adopted  the  few  mentioned 
above  were  considered  most  import- 
,nt,  but  some  of  the  others  came 
a  little  closer  home.  One,  for  exam- 
pie,  asked  all  Grangers  and  other 
farm  organization  members  to  stop 
using  butter  substitutes.  Another 
empowered  the  executive  committee 
to  provide  an  Identifying  emblem  to 
be  placed  on  Patrons'  automobiles 
and  at  the  entrance  to  their  farms. 
Still  another  was  aimed  to  promote 
the  popularity  and  sale  of  com 
s'i^r. 

Uiile  Range  of  Subjects 

The  usual  stand  was  taken  against 
further  land  reclamation  while  food 
furplu.ie.^i  remain,  and  for  tariff  pro- 
-..-ction  a.s  long  as  foreign  living 
=t'.ndri'U.s  are  below  our  own.  Philip- 
pine independence  was  urged,  .<o  laws 
T.iy  be  passed  to  shut  out  the  people 
•.r.d  pro'liut*  of  our  Far  East  depend- 
ency The  patrons  asked  the  depor- 
tation of  all  alien.s  convicted  of 
breaking  ."it  prohibition,  narcotic  or 
criminal  laws. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Hssion  a  large  number  of  resolutions 
were  pas.s.-il  in  rapid  succession  as 
the  various  committees  reported  on 
their  deliberations.  Some  of  these 
tsiai  resolutions  called  for  a  complete 
study  of  the  tax  situation  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  for  a  study  of  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  currency,  for  contin- 
ued effort  in  procuring  federal  aid 
lor  farm-to-market  roads,  for  oppo- 
.Mtion  to  any  change  in  prohibition 
laws  "until  some  better  practical  plan 
lor  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
brought  fonvard,"  for  government 
control  of  water  power  resources,  for 
change.s  to  overcome  certain  short- 
comings of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System. 

Another  resolution  thanked  the 
railroads  for  their  timely  a.ssistance 
and  cooperation  with  farmers  In  the 
drouth-stricken  areas.  Still  another 
Wared  that  "no  group  or  organiza- 
tion be  permitted  to  pay  any  portion 
of  the  expense  of  extension  workers." 

Statf  Reportu 

The  annual  reports  of  the  32  maat- 
<ra  of  .State  Granges  revealed  pessl- 
■nism  anl  optimism  In  every  degree 
•ad  economic  theories  of  every  va- 
fifty.  Membership  In  the  order  as  a 
*'hole  Is  growing,  though  it  is  hav- 
'"?  its  iios  and  downs  in  various 
stateg.  A  new  state  Grange  was  or- 
Wnized  in  South  Carolina  since  the 
'»st  annual  meeting. 

State  Master  Doractt  of  Pennsyl- 
^'Wia  reported  the  organization  of 
"iree  subordinate  Granges  during  the 
f^t  year  and  of  21  Juvenile  Granges, 
•^'Ides  the  reorganization  of  four 
'uNirdinate  Granges.  However,  he 
|>lamed  the  drouth,  business  conrti- 
jions  and  the  decrease  In  farm  popu- 
'Stion  for  j\  los.s  In  total  state  mem- 
''"rship  Before  the  recent  election 
'^«  Home  Kcnomic  Committee  of 
■'l^  State  Grange  "ofVered  a  prize  of 
Ci  to  ovciy  Grange  in  the  stale  th.^t 

''«;'?de.l  in  g.Mtinfi:  all  their  sisters 
^"  th"  polls  to  vote." 


observers  to  be  more  valuable  and 
more  interesting  than  the  men's  dis- 
sertations on  economics. 

One  of  the  women's  reports  told 
how  an  Oregon  Home  Economics 
Committee  organized  a  community 
laundry  which  is  supplied  with  steam 
and  hot  water  from  the  local  cream- 
ery. Each  woman  pays  35  cents  for 
two  hours  use  of  the  modern  laun- 
dry equipment.  They  keep  it  busy 
all  week. 

Mrs.  Dorsett  told  how  several  sub- 
ordinate Granges  in  Tioga  coimty, 
Pennsylvania,  had  a  Little  Country 
Theatre  in  a  tent  at  the  county  fair. 
They  stamped  several  one-act  plays 
and  charged  15  .  cents  admission. 
Their  show  took  crowds  away  from 
the  midway  and  cleared  a  tidy  sum 
for  each  Grange. 

.  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone,  wife  of 
the  New  York  State  Master,  is  in 
charge  of  Juvenile  Grange  work.  Sh« 
reported  that  there  are  now  17,000 
children  In  the  722  Juvenile  Granges 
in  the  United  States,  including  138 
new  ones  organized  last  year.  Penn- 
sylvania now  has  2,403  juvenile 
members  In  83  Granges,  a  gain  of  21 
Juvenile  Oranges  in  the  last  year. 
Ohio  has  4,691  youthful  members  in 
209  Juvenile  Granges,  including  22 
new  ones.  Michigan's  37  juvenile  or- 
ganizati-ms   have   820   members. 

In  the  nati.inal  juvenile  contest 
sponsored  last  year  a  Rhode  Islan.l 
Otange.  Riimford  No.  13,  made  the 
highest    score,    winning    a    silk    flag. 


Belmont  Juvenile  Grange  No.  12  of 
Ohio  placed  second  and  received  a 
fine  gavel  as  a  prize. 

National  Grange  elections  are  held 
every  two  years.  This  being  an  off 
jyear  there  were  only  two  vacancies 
caused  by  expiiing  terms.  The  in- 
cumbents", J.  S.  Goss  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  C.  P.  Chapman 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  were  re- 
elected  to   their   respective   positions. 

Wisconsin  was  selected  as  next 
year's  meeting  place  of  the  National 
Grange.  Both  Milwaukee  and  Madi- 
son hope  to  be  the  host  in  1931;  the 
national  off  leers  will  chose  between 
them.  As  compared  with  the  east- 
ern and  far  western  states,  the  Mid- 
dle West  has  relatively  few  Granges. 
It  is  hoped  that  next  year's  session 
will  stimulate  interest  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  the  states  to  the  north. 

View  from  WaHhlngton 

Looking  ahead  two  years.  Assist- 
ant U.  S.  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Renick  W.  Dunlap  was  present  to 
urge  that  the  1932  meeting  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Thus  it  might 
be  part  of  the  elaborate  program 
being  planned  to  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  The  Bi-centennial  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  government.  It 
will  last  from  February  22nd  to 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1932.  and  will 
einphasize  the  spiritual  rather  than 
the  material  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  last  two 
centuries. 

Secretary  Dunlap  warned  the  P.i- 
.tions  of  Husbandry  that  they  will 
have  to  fight  to  keep  some  of  its 
present  farm  relief  legislation  on  the 
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W'hiif, 


tlie    rien   of    the   i>r.l"i    were 


'Hdti.-i..;  th-.'ir  lepi'ii.;  to  state,  na- 
^'«nal  (in. I  international  affairs,  their 
^■ivc,  u,.ie  thinking  of  things  nioro 
*timateiy  connected  with  life  back 
^'he  farm.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
^  Women's  reports  seeni»*(l  to  some 


THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  showed 
a  weaker  tendency  on  fancy  white 
eggs  during  the  pa«t  week,  while 
brown.s  and  mixed  colors  were  about 
steady.  The  weaker  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket was  apparently  due  to  a  lessened 
demand  and  slightly  heavier  produc- 
tion. OfferinRs  of  fancy  white  epKs 
were  fairly  liberal  and  some  dealers 
found  it  difficult  to  prevent  accumula 
tions.  Fancy  brown  egga  were  quite 
steady  with  the  lisiht  offerings  bring- 
ing practically  the  same  price  as  the 
whites. 

Although  the  easy  tone  of  the  freah 
egg  market  was  expected  around  De- 
cember first,  the  present  weakening 
has  appeared  about  30  days  earlier 
than  last  year.  At  that  time  prices 
were  10  cents  higher  and  they  con 
tinned  to  rise,  reaching  their  peak  on 
December  23.  The  present  weakness 
may  be  only  temporary  but  there  is 
evidence  that  the  consumer  is  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  extreme  prices  which 
prevail  in  retail  channels.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  low  prices  at  which  stor- 
age stock  is  sellin^r  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  gradualh 
increasing  production  from  now  on  to 
be  accomplished  by  somewhat  lower 
price  levels  unless  the  demand  shows 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  Storage  eggs  are  moving  more 
freely  with  prices  steady  to  firm.  Fan- 
cy quality  April  pack  was  selling  with- 
in a  range  of  2,'5i26c,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
while  average  offerings  brought  23'' 
2-ic. 

•The  New  York  egg  market  was  un- 
settled during  the  week.  Nearby  hen- 
nery whites  ranged  from  27c  on  very 
small  eggs  up  to  .i2c  for  closely  select- 
ed extras.  Brown  eggs  brought  40. i 
,'S6c,  and  mixed  colors  20'.(50c.  Pacific 
Const  white  eggs  sold  at  30''i  52'jC. 

INitiltry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  moder- 
ate In  New  York  and  the  quality  was 
average.  Buyers  were  looking  for  fan- 
cy grades  but  the  average  and  lower 
grades  sold  at  irregular  prices.  Leg- 
horn fowl  sold  at  17  ■!  •.'2c  per  ponn.l. 
col.ii.'.l  fowl  at  Jil'2'.V,  l.euho-n  chic': 
.•ns  of  IS  ■(21c.  fteds  at  lit  > '^Jc  iin.l 
Kocm  at  2H  i  2.'ic  The  turU.  y  nriiket 
in  New  Y.ul;  was  iinsetil'»d.  Rcviiit  ■; 
of  dicsscd  tiirueys  from  the  West  aii.l 
Southwest  \M'i.'  heavy  .'ind  far  in  e  ■:- 
cess  of  those  of  a  year  apo.  Youn,' 
toms  sold  at  '29'-;  .i  S.'Sc  per  pound  while 
young  hens  were  about  one  cent  lower. 

The   turkey    market    in    Philadelphia 


(499)      17 

statute  books  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  He  expres-sed  be- 
lief that  the  latest  tariff  act  may 
be.  and  probably  should  be,  the  last 
written  by  Congre.sa;  tariff  revision 
i.s  a  matter  for  a  commission  of  ex- 
perts, not  for  politician.s. 


was  steady  with  the  warm  mild  weath- 
er resulting  in  a  larger  propoition  of 
live  birds  being  shipped  from  the  near- 
by sections  than  in  usual  years.  The 
price  range  on  the  dressed  stock  from 
distant  points  was  29'.(3.')c  at  the  clos" 
of  the  week  while  some  fancy  nearby 
brought  3.'5/38c.  Live  turkeys  varied 
considerably  in  price.  Fancy  young 
toms  brought  2.'>'./27c,  young  hens  24.- 
25c,  old  hens  22'./ 24c  and  old  toma  20o. 

Butter  I'nBettled 

The  butter  market  in  the  East  was 
unsettled  and  prices  fluctuated  consid- 
erably. The  market  advanced  one-h-i'f 
cent  at  the  opening  of  the  week  but 
the  deman.l  was  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  gain.  Tho  better  grades  were 
in  liberal  supply  and  sold  slowly.  Con- 
densaries  and  shippers  o*'  western 
cream  are  turning  a  considerable  part 
of  their  cream  into  butter  and  this 
stock  is  being  shipped  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. In  addition  to  their  regular  sup 
plies  the  eastern  markets  have  also 
had  some  western  butter  on  consign- 
ment. 

I'otatoeN  and  .Applet 

Potato  markets  were  dull.  Buyeis 
were  Indifferent  and  limited  their  pur- 
chases. Shipments  have  dropped  off 
considerably,  as  growers  In  many  sec- 
tions are  unwilling  to  sell  at  present 
price  levels.  Farmers  in  western  New 
York  are  receiving  about  65  cents  a 
bushel,  while  prices  In  Maine  are  be- 
low that  figure.  Maine  Green  Moun- 
tains sold  at  $1.60.1 1.90 in  eastern  mar- 
kets, while  Pennsylvania  stock  sold 
mostly  at  SL-IO .'  1.75.  Prospects  for 
higher  prices  In  the  near  future  are 
not  bright.  Business  conditions  con- 
tinue poor  and  dealers  are  unwilling 
to  speculate.  The  average  quality  of 
the  crop  is  poor  and  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  loss  in  storage. 
This  fact  ahing  with  the  lighter  crop 
mav  overbalance  business  conditions 
and  bring  a.lvances  In  the  late  winter 
months. 

Therf  ha..=  been  a  slight  Improve- 
ment ill  the  demand  for  apnlcs  tills 
week  for  the  Thanksjclvini:  iia.I."  but 
llure  have  been  no  nia'erinl  .hiinKes 
iM  price.  M.ist  vaiieti'M  sii.ii  jis  Stav' 
i,i:i'..  l>ellclo-.w.  .lonHthan  "tI  Mcin- 
tosh soil  It  .$1  .  l.W  in  New  Yoik  an.l 
I'liilnilrlphin  hut  thr-re  w.'i  ■  a  few  Int.) 
;lia»  hi  .111  .{lit  !i  preiu^iim.  The  exp.ut 
rieniand  has  h.^.^n  ro.->d  iinii  if  it  h».! 
not  lit  el)  for  this  there  Is  n.>  d.iubt 
that  price  levels  in  domestic  iiiHikets 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  thev 
are.  W    R    W 


Produce  Quotations 

PHIXJLDi:i.PHIA 

Batter. — Higher  than  exirus,  27' j'';  40'Lc: 
92    s.ore,    36c:    90    sore.    33.. 

Effr*. — Fancy  select.  SO'iUO.':  extra  firsts. 
46c ;    flrsta.    40c :    seconds,    25'''i  27.'. 

Poultry. — Live  f'jwis.  15''i27c:  broilers. 
IS*/ 25c;  old  roosters.  IB'dlSc:  pige.jiis,  pr.. 
15';25c:    du.'ks.    l-l'i/lSc:    turkeys,    2.i''/32c. 

PmiU.— APPLES.  Pa.  &  N.  .!..  ,  bskt.s  . 
\-aiioU3  varieties.  40''(ti.'>..  CRANBEKRfES. 
X.  J.,  'i  bbl.  tnites.  e.irly  varieties.  $2'<! 
2.75;    late    varieties.    3'«  3.75. 

VoCetaUes.— BEETS.  Pa.  &  N.  J  .  per 
bunch,  V-^ySc.  BRISSEL  SPROUTS.  N. 
J.  &  L.  I.,  per  qt.,  101/ 13c.  CARROTS. 
-V.  .J.  &  Pa.,  per  bunch.  l'«2'jc.  CAB- 
BAGE. Pa.  &  N.  J..  ■•,  bskt.s.  15^f/20c 
CAULIFLOWER.  N.  J.  crates.  75c'.>S1.25. 
CELERY.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  wired  bunehes.  8'i 
121-.C.  E.SCAROLE.  Pu.  A  N.  J.,  per  bu.. 
30^n40c.  KALE.  Pa.  &  X.  .!..  bu..  2,5*' 35--. 
LEEKS.  Pa.  &  X.  J.,  per  bunch.  2<ii 3c. 
LETTUCE,  X.  J.  crates.  BiK  Bu.-Uuii.  poor 
to  ordinary,  25''«7.t<-.  MUSHROOMS.  Pa  • 
3-lb.  bskts.,  75c'««l.  PARSLEY.  Pa.  tc 
N.  J.,  bu.,  bunched,  curly.  50'i75<-.  PAR- 
S.VIPS,  P'a.  &  X.  J.,  i.ii..  7.5cv,«l.  RUTA- 
BAOA.S.  Pa.  &  S.  J  .  liNi-ib.  s(icks.  75^0 
.$1.2o.  SPIXACH.  P:ir  &  .N.  J.,  bus..  W" 
.jO<\  TOMATOKs.  Pu.  hotliouse.  per  lb.. 
lO-iilSc.  TURXIPS.  X.  J..  *..  bskts..  white. 
Io'(i30c.  TURXIP.  TOPS.  Va.  &  X.  J.  »m.. 
l'5'i  10c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  X.  J.,  is, 
bskts..  re<Is  ami  vellows.  X.>.  I's.  To''90.-. 
WHITE  POTATOES.  Pa.,  round  wliiten. 
PXI-lb.    .sacks.    X...    I'.-     sl.ii.'. •/ 1  SO. 

LANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butter.  429  ISc:  creftin- 
erv    biit'er,    4:}'.;  iS'-. 

Eyff».— Fresh,    .TO.'.io.- 

DreMed  poultry. — Chi,  kens.  SI. 25  'i  2.aii 
each:  spriii.;e.. ,!.  ;«i.-'iSt.25  eioh;  du.'ks. 
S1..5it''7  2.50    e,..li:     .*q..;Hbd.    3.5  i  :i"c    vach. 

Pr«it«.— A  P  P  L  E  S  .  15  '1  25<-  ' .  pk. 
HEARS.  10'-1.-)-  .1  b.,\.  r.nAf«-;s  H^ixO,- 
lb      CRA.XBERRIE.S.    20':»25c   pt.    boK. 

Vetretable«.— BEA.XS.  isiriiu.i.  .'.'<•'■«>.•  '* 
pe.  k.  HE.\.NS.  (Liliiui,  |ilvi4.i<-  puu  box. 
BEETS.  S'llOc  bunch.  CAEB.XGE.  txa  15c 
he.Td.  CARROTS.  SfilM.  bu!..'i.  '  VUl,;- 
FLOWER.  20'o  JOe  head.  CELERY.  8^/  IS-- 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  S'.il.i.-  each.  EOG- 
PL.\XTS.  l.');2.5c  eadi.  EXDTVE.  x'.i  lO.' 
^e;ld.  LETTUf^E.  !.»'»;  2>.ir  he:,d.  OXIOXS. 
20*4  25c  1,  pk.  POTATOES.  15.i2oc  %  pk.  : 
$t25'rtl50  bu.  .SWEET  POTATOES,  2R''i:<nr 
',  pk.  PEPPERS,  3-1  br  ea'h.  PARSLEY, 
3./ 5c  bunch.  PEAS.  35'i40c  '  pk.  RAD 
ISHEa  8'ulOc  bunch.  SPIXACH.  12'ii  lo<- 
'.  pk.  TOMATOES.  20''f»25c  pt.  Ti:R- 
XIP.S,  15c  '.   pk,    MU.-^HROOMS    251730c  pt. 

TOBX 

Batter. — Country.   40c:  .*epara»')r.    l.'i^iStic. 

Eggs.  -Fresh.  ♦5''.52c:  pullets.  42'r/44c: 
storage,    2tt<". 

Poultry. — Hens,  2o'.j  24.  :  springers.  20'" 
21.  :  .Iressed  hens.  *1.25'i2  each;  spring- 
ers.  dre.«sed.  fi.")'' i<l  U'i. 

Prnltt.— APPLK.S,  lirni25c  ',  pk..  Sl'i 
SI. 25    per    1  u. 

Veget*tilei.-  POTATOE.S.  lo'tlSc  i,  pk. 
CABBAI;E.  S'JOc  lid  CELERY.  8'«12c 
stilk.  LETTUCE.  10..  i.v  hd.  CARROTS 
10.-  buneh.  BEETS.  S'lliic  b.ix.  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 20;i3.5.'  head.  TURXIP.<?.  15c 
1,  pk.  SPIXAcm.  20c  ',  pk.  SAUR- 
KRAUT.    20c   .It. 

HEW    TOBX 

Batter.— Hi>:tier  iii.n  extras.  35"35»2C: 
extras.  3l'.i':  llrsts.  32.i34c:  9».)  score,  33c; 
S9   s.i<re.    32'-.c. 

Mn'- — White.  Me.trhy  and  nearby  west- 
ern, .sele.-ted  extras.  .52''i5.Tc:  extra  rtrsts. 
35*1  I.V:   :iverage  e.\tra.«.  4S'i;50c:   mediums. 

PoBltry.— Live  by  freight,  fowls.  17ti 
23<-:  chicken.4.  17ii20i':  pullets,  24c;  old 
r.Mistera.  IHo;  turkeys,  15'.i20e:  ducks.  17c: 
neese,    13c, 

Pmlt«.— APPLES,  bskts,.  S'n  it  En. 
new  mixed  vjtiteties.  25<'5i$125.  CRAB- 
\PPLRS.    Eastern,    bu.    hskl»  .   *1''(2  25. 

VegeUblee.  -  RFKTS,  St:ite  n.id  Jersev. 
I'lO-lb,  hHK,  ?i.i.  .'$1.  CABBV.E.  tiearbv, 
.It.,  .*iO'.i7,'>,-  CARROTS  St.ite.  .'ut  wnsh- 
e<l  b-kt..  5S  .!«.■».•.  .AULI  FLOWER.  L.  I 
.rt..  ,iOr'.iS2  .VI.  CELERY,  state,  best,  crt.. 
Jl.fN.iL'.  LETTUCE,  Jersev.  .  rt  ,  4*V*t 
SI  .T«l,  PARSLEY.  L,  1.,  10<J-hch->,,  «2'.J5tl. 
ROMAI.NE.  .Ier.«ey.  crt.,  25''i90c.  Srf.N- 
.\CH.  neirby.  crt.  or  bskt.,  7.1«'./.<l,25. 
.•^gUASH.  nearby,  M.irr.>w,  bbl,  51  *i  l.o'i 
TOMVTOE.S,  lersey,  tO-Ih.  e.irt  ei.  «1.7,5. 
Tl'RNII'S,  nearby,  w'.ilte.  bskt..  .'ili.lrtll.' 
WATERC'RR.^S.  i.Ki-b,  hs..  S2 -.  4.  P<  >TA 
l'.)E.S.  L.  I.  N.i  I's.  15i»-lb  .«.i.k.  ».',.Tt1'( 
•J>«,"i:  Maine.  r'.it.ll.  s.i.  k.  ,?2  3.i  -i  2,6rt, 
SWEET  POTATOES,  lersev.  N'.v  1.  hakt.. 
SI  .12.. 

PXTTSBTTBCH 

Bntter.— .N'eaii'.  ;'!■•.  I'J  <.  .■>  »xtra«. 
3r.i-:  stand-irdM,  V,   ,•  .   "SH  s.-.«r.'    :!..    ,•:  Sx 

srore     2S',C. 

Egge.— Xo,iri>\  itr««s  -.'.•  ..iil  'i  •:  '  .  •■  -fft. 
.1  .'I'.s'ic:  evil, I  ilr'M.  r,  w  .  -  ■-  !••' ,  »i 
Ct   ,         ne.ibv    |...(iii.>f  •,     w'i>i.>'      ■'        -IS  ,c 

PonI  try. -Live  iieiis  ii  ■  .-.  ;:.i."'  .  i;ie- 
,;ii.ti\  iv.'.'i'i:  I.e.',,!-.,.  1,,.  I'Ki  ,.li.r"il 
'••rini'ers,     hcivv      .'1"".'.       )i-.i    '..n.     1S''» 

J'«  :    Leehi.ttis     II   .'.1.      .ml    i '.>r«,    t2c 

■j'riii,;    K'^.'se     i;i  ill       .!'. iii..».    l*i  .l"!',    pl- 
iriM.i.s,    35"  11  ,■   per    p  ir     liirkevs,    llii '25c 

Kiesh  kllle.l  fiill-.lre-i-  .1  hens,  !(;•  :  h.»s 
ilr 'S'O.l.    32c, 

Kiill-dres-ei  »".'  •■    '  ''o.'    li>"  .ii-.---.'.l  ):!. 


i 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


November  29,  1930     ^|  ^"V"^'^'''   "  ' 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(501)      19 


Plus  a 
Saving  of 


$50  NOW 


Choice  of : 

Triple  Wall  Silos 
Wood  Stave  Silos 
Tapestry  Tile  Silos 
Glazed  Tile  Silos 
Concrete  Stave  Silos 
Crainelox  Coverings 


Now — rlRhl  no« — SUo  prices  have  touched 
bottom.  Early  seafion  diNcounts — lower  mate- 
rial coatu — better  terms.  IVIIvery  now  or  later, 
but  don't  fail  to  j^et  full  details  at  once.  Prices 
must  advance.  You  gain  a  lot  by  acting  NOW 
instead  of  later  on,  if  you  can  use  a  silo  in 
1931.  No  obligation — just  ask  us  to  send  full 
details  including:  comparison  of  last  summer's, 
present  and  next  spring's  prices  on  all  types 
of  silos. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


11  Grant  St., 
Norwich,  N.  T. 


yoA  H  E  ALTH 

OT^^rou^^r  PROFIT 


TIKE  nprinepa  store,  DriedMoIasses  Beet  Pulpissuccnlent 
JLj  and  palatable.   Dairy  coir*,  beef  cattle   and  »heep 
^  like  lUirooi-likc  tiavor.  It  sliniulatcH  the  flowof  digeMtive 
juices  and  aids  digestion  of  other  foeils— it  livens,  invigor- 
ates, improves  health,  increases  milk  flow  and  brings  rapid 
economical  growth.   It  puts  more  money  into  your  pocket! 
REDUCES  COST  OF  RATION 


Ri-plare  •oneoflbe  iieary  fecd»  <n  your  raUon  wiUi  tl«.  li^bt  and  bnlkv  Ihied  MoUmm 
Bri-I  Pulp.  It  ,  tin  grrat  vrgeUMble  /«rf  far  all  animnU  —  xUr  rrcular  lusar  beat 
afirr  ihe  extraction  of  rafiar— all  the  nutritiou*  vrgrtablr  liunn  of  tke  bMt 
•re  relaised.   Preaeat  pricca  make  it  more  iban  ever  ■  profitable  bur. 

ORDER  EARLY 

Rrmember  tbe  demaiid  by  faniiera  who  airradr  know  ilie  value  of  Pried  MolaMca 
B.et  i  ulp  i.  large  and  will  pull  bra«ily  on  e.rly  .upplie— avoid  dlMppointmcnl 
and  delay  by  ordering  from  your  dealer  nofc. 

Sbipnirnia  made  direrl  from  betory  located  nearcut  in  ImTer. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "Profitable  Feeding" 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DepuPFS  Detroit,  Mich. 


DRIED 
iMOlASSl:. 
'    BEET   ' 

PUIP 


T 


Sample  WATCH  Given 


I  WTflmf^d  To  arciire  asenta  and  place  in  the 

,   ^  ,  ^71  hands  of  the  public  thia  Watch 

J  the  moat  wonderful  timepiece  ever  product-d  for  an     "  * 
_       -^..—^^^^^  -^_^__^  rlike  thii  grice  we  will  aand  thiaeleMnt  wati-h  h»  mai 

S-Vaar^W^^^^^^^^.^^         ^^^^1^^^^  paid,  for  only  St.SS,  and  If  yoa  order  two  «i>  villne 

aUAJMNTU     ^^^^^^MB^^^^^^^^,ai(trawa«chrmK.RoinanorArabledial.a  remarkably  reliable 

,  o      i.L.      J     _I7^        tlmpkfep.'rand  fully  Buaranteed  for         

r.year».  Send  thiaadvertlsementwIthSl.M  foronewuirhorii<.'nd  4a.T0fortwo  If 
you  order  two  we  will  pend  an  extra  one  KKICK  You  «  ill  rccei»i-  three  wntche'f  hut 
V  -u  pa,  fwr  oDir  two.    Tbi»  In  i.«>«itlr*lr  tho  iTTf  ■l«>«t  ..fT..r  »v.r  fnada  hy  a  r*-f  pooatbt,  roncvrn. 

CHICAGO  WATCN  &  DMMOND  CO..  4924  Skmidan  Road.  ChicaKo,  III. 


ondrrful  timepiece  ever  produced  for  anythin> 

,.  ,     .     ce  we  will  aandthiaeleiant  watch  by  mail,  poat- 

paid.foronly  f  t.M,  and  If  yoa  order  two  «i>  villnenclaaa 

"  "  rabic dial. a  remarkably  rel 

1  Watch  for  $1.8S 

S  WATCBBS IM-  ts.?* 

"n»  tiMil.  pa«tp«l<l  fUfa  ddiT  \ 
err  »ii*r«nte*«1  and  your  moner  I 
.back  if  not  perfartfr  aatUfiedV 


SWINE 


PIONEER   HERD— F0LAND-CHIKA8  nf  n)iprnv- 

<rt  hliicd  lliii  s.  Senl.i'  Ixinr-  lind  »ti»».  fHlI 
pirs  Voii  will  want  a  1-iok  in  nt  thi«  "plnnilld 
herd.  Siitlsfled  purclMhrrfi  in  manv  Maii'ji.  I'rinil 
n«»i.iiiililc.  Addr<  •«     C.  8.  Eppley,     Zanesville.  0. 

BIO    TYPE    POLANDS.-    It    iiiav    1«     <..>im-    timr 

hi-furt'   ,\rMi   (111)    Imy 

now. 


l.v    ili..i,.'   iilc<'ii«    Ii.w    im    rlBliI 
0.    8.    HALL,    Farmdalc.   Ohio 


E«B.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas.  Full  |<le4  r<  ndv 
Few  liriil  plU-^.  lir.....l  ...ws  nnd  li..iir»  nmh  f.r 
•ervl.iv  A.   M.    Kennel,     R.  2.     Honey  Brook',  Pa. 


Chester  Wh.  Pigs 


■  k-  I'lil.  ¥1  IMI  Ficil- 
Inff  |ilB«  >i:i..'>(i.  s  wi-<k- 
i'4  ."Ji.  riii-lir  Whitf  |.ip-i  f.ir  lirtiMllMB.  tm.oii. 
C.    t.    Taylor,  Wyalutinfr.    Pn. 


tiet-    Bia    Type    Chenter    Wliites.    nil    neiK.    Siri' 
wt.    1  1114    Ili«.    Wrlli-    fur    frcf    |i|i"Im    mul    pri.  i  . 
.\1«<)     IIiMirlxm     Itcil    Tiirl;i  v..     'J'ihiIkii-i'    (Ji'i-r 
L.  0.   A  E.   F.   Corman.  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 


Jll     (.(■.lltlB    lilc« 


FOR  SALE « ■  •<■  "M  i>K< 

ptiir    ut    fiiriii 


kIX      In     lielll 
(Nl       |>  I 


FOX    ESTATE. 


Fesburg,    Pa. 


LOW  PRICE  i.n  r.ic  Tvin-  i-illirniil  .ir\  i.-.. 
Ixmr-  plc-i  mill  l.r.il  «ii\<..  (hiiiiiii.  MimmI  inMst 
I'''"-'-  C.     E.     Ciiscl.  Hcrihev.    P.i. 


<;rniiil  l.it   of  pliii  nintrd. 

I'r.  .1  |:lll«.  sirvl,,    |...iir« 

Roteville.    Ohio 


Large  Berkthires 

OEO.    W.    DOZER. 


DVROC    BOARS    and    GILTS    »f    .\prll    fMrr<'u 

ItL'ii  (HI    ..i,ii       l|i'|:iN|..rfi|.      .W-n    full    pie.. 
B.   H.   JOHNSON.  We«t  Liberty.  Ohio 

Feeding  Pigs.  13  to  ,">«  Ih-.  »4.,'iO  to  $«.«)0  nccord- 
liiir  >ln-  Triiik  (li'llvirv  on  lurjtc  lots.  Monflv 
J'olniid  C'lilims.         Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Oaf. 


GOATS 


00AT8;  ■riior..iif:lil.r.  .u.  fr..iii  n.irlil's  lionvlf-l 
i.illl..  i«  fhUr.  f.iiiiii  NuImmiw.  'I'oircciil.iirB.  S.Vi 
111.  ii.  :;    .■iiiw.  Ooldsboroughi  Ooatery.  Mohnton.Pa. 


WANTED— Farm  Prodacts 

•oiiltrv     rue-,   I'ntRtoo"    <ir.   Wrii.'   r..r  Inf mit'n. 

GIBBS  &  BRO.,  «» »•  ^"¥,' V   Phiu"'^^: 


Dept.     A, 


E 


iLI.ASI.  inrntkin  PrnnftyUania  Fnrmtr  whcnl 
writing  to  our  xlvrrt i^cra.  They  want  In  know  I 
and  wc  »ant  <h*rn  lofcnow  that  you  read  it  all.  I 


YOUR 

rims 


THL  TRAPPtns  FUR  MOUSI 


Get  the  HMHCST  prices.  We  satisfy  thouMiidi 
Of  trappers  and  shippers  every  year  givinRthem 
standard  grading  and  paying  our  quotations. 
Make  this  your  most  successful  season.  Ship 
your  furs  to  us  and  receive  a  check  that  will 
satisfy  you.  We  charge  no  commission.  Quick 
returns— no  dela^.  Write  TODAY  for  our  u»> 
to-the-mintite  prices. 

M INNER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Minnar  BIdg.  Dept,  110  St.  Loiila,  M*. 
"THE  TRAPPER'S  FUR  HOUSE" 


Navy  Brand  Conoantrattd  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cowt 

S?  I<r  rent  null;  >ii|id'i.  C  per  rent  lartir  acid  ili.rk 
as  ■iistard  with  ii"  foreinn  Innrrdiint'.  liuliii-en 
lor-l  liking  and  h.-enj  dancer  from  r.»ridi.i>t» 
liHTi'iiM-a  ret  rniliiiilon  and  promntpt  f-nlliv  and 
hnt.iiahllitr.  «lood  !■  r  i-hlckn,  liroiler«  an<l  latinu 
heni  S.Od  dtriit  fi  -rn  tlie  fiiitor\-  In  liain;-  if 
aN  M'    4?5   lli«.    Hn!f  K-ini'l'..    alioiii    ".'in   Iti< 


TITUSViaE  DAIRY  PRODUCrf CO." 


TITUSVIUE.  PA. 


Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.  W.  LIOHTY 


HERE  is  part  of  a  carefully 
written  letter:  "Moat  of  my 
time  is  given  to  poultry,  but 
I  keep  four  cows  and  we  use  milk, 
cream  and  generally  chum  butter  for 
ourselves.  Two  of  the  cows  come 
fresh  in  the  winter  and  two  in  the 
spring.  Last  year,  ending  with  Sep- 
tember, I  sold  milk  amounting  to 
$386.  My  neighbor  says  I  lose  money 
and  had  better  put  the  work  on  lay- 
ing hens.  I  find  keeping  strict  ac- 
counts very  difficult  and  while  I  be- 
lieve my  cows  pay  me  I  am  not  sure 
j  and  ask  your  opinion  about  it." 

This   man  had  just   read  a   state- 
i  ment  in  a  farm  paper  that  if  a  cow 
I  does  not  bring  in  $150  or  more  in  a 
i  year   the   keeper    loses    money.    This 
1  with   the   words   of   his  neighbor   in- 
duced  him  to  inquire  as  he   did.    It 
is  unfortunate  that  too  often  we  writ- 
ers   for   farm    papers    make    general 
statements   which    may   or   may   not 
I  fit  special  cases. 

I      The  onlooker  said  to  the  epileptic, 

"No  wonder  you  hit  the  squirrel,  as 

I  you  shot  all  over  the  woods."    To  the 

.  careless  reader  doubtless  it  looks  as 

though   we    were    "shooting   all    over 

the  woods  '  in  some  articles,  but  very 

[  often  we  bring  down  the  game. 

Not  a  Dairy  Specialist 

If  a  man  gives  most  of  his  time  to 
cows  or  specializes  in  that  line  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  cow  which 
does  not  bring  in  $150  cash  had  bet- 
ter not  be  kept.  But  here  is  a  man 
who  has  a  small  farm  and  specializes 
in  poultry,  but  has  a  lot  of  hay. 
straw,  stover  and  the  like  which 
brings  little  cash  and  should  go  back 
to  the  land  to  keep  it  productive. 
Also  the  family  desires  a  good  supply 
of  milk,  cream  and  butter,  and  the 
four  cows   fill   this  niche   completely. 

The  farmer  has  been  urged  over 
and  again  to  keep   accounts,   but  it 


is  not  half  so  easy  as  it  looks  anj 
it  takes  time  which  the  huatlin? 
farmer  can  Uly  spare.  So  this  uf. 
quirer  says,  "I  keep  an  average  of 
1,500  laying  hens,  sell  quite  a  mit 
fruit,  sell  asparagus  from  nearly  hall 
em  acre  and  the  milk  from  the  four 
cows  with  incidentals.  I  make  a  nice 
living  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  near- 
ly always  there  is  a  bank  balance  for 
luxuries  or  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day 
but  which  department  of  my  efforts 
brings  the  profits  I  am  not  sure,  a. 
the  matter  of  costs  is  largely  guesj 
work.  But  my  bills  of  sale  last  year 
indicate  that  I  sold  as  follows:  Poul- 
try, $4,423;  asparagus,  $266;  fniits 
$161;  milk,  $386." 

When  a  man  sells  produce  to  the 
amount  of  $5,236  from  less  than  50 
acres  I  suspect  he  is  not  losing  monf  ,• 
even  if  he  fails  to  keep  a  c<  >st  account. 
as  is  the  case  with  more  than  90  pei 
cent  of  the  farmers. 

But  Do   the  Cows  Pay? 

A  town  friend  told  me  recently 
that  his  milk,  cream  and  hi.tter  bill 
amount  to  $2.10  weekly,  and  '•«« 
have  to  be  saving  to  keep  it  at  that. 
Suppose  our  inquirer  add  that  to  th' 
milk  he  sold,  and  he  fails  to  tell  rat 
what  became  of  the  calve.*.  .Sold  them 
no  doubt  and  forgot  another  $60  »! 
more.  Then  what  is  the  manur 
worth?  In  olden  days  when  ferti- 
lizer was  low  in  price  tho  expert; 
figured  the  value  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced by  a  cow  to  be  about  $30,  .*, 
here  is  another  item  of  $120  to  b« 
added.  After  all  is  accor.nted  for 
each  cow  earned  more  than  the  need- 
ed $150  insisted  on  by  that  writer  ot 
generalities. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the 
cows  pay  as  well  on  this  farm  as  any 
other  department.  The  .--^ame  is  tnie 
on  most  farms  where  i-easonably 
good  cows  arc  kept  and  well  lared  fm 


Feed  Prohlems 


Please  advise  the  recognized*  price 
per  ton  of  .oiloire.  Fertilizer  value  of 
one  ton  manure,  rations  a.*  follow."  • 
(A)  300  lbs.  bran.  300  lbs.  chop,  300 
lbs.  gluten,  300  lbs.  lin.-ieed  oilmeal. 
lOii  Ib.B.  cottonseed  meal.  One  pound 
grain    to  3'.^   pounds   milk   per   cow. 

<B)  300  lbs.  beet  pulp.  25  lbs.  silage. 
10  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  10  lbs.  timothy  hay. 
Roughage  per  cow  per  day. 

Amount  of  manure  produced  per  cow 
feeding   sea.son.    12   months. 
Allegheny  Co.,   Pa.         Lloyd   Burnslde. 

THK  value  of  a  ton  of  silage  de- 
ponds  on  the  market  price  of 
cotn.  The  following  table,  which  is 
ii.-^ed  in  computing  the  value  ot  green 
com  per  ton.  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  silage  since 
it  would  not  be  far  different  than  the 
value  of  green  corn  per  ton. 


be  noted  from  the  following  tab!e 

Ph.  .•' 
Water  Nit.    Acui  P.  t 
lbs. 
Horse  manure       78        it 
Cow  manure  86        12 

Sheep    manure      6S        19 
Pig  manure  S7        10 


lb" 


lh«.  Vuliif 

11  KK 

9  i:i 

.VI  5.tS 


Cra^wrford  Coiinty  — Th«  c«w 

Coanty  •!  Penw.—  "imT    -lui'i'i'iL-    -r 

,  ■  (<<w<    \<   ii.,t    1,1    „n 

"iiiiigi  roiiH  will  II  tlii-v  i.,iii..  frnm  !«ii  mnr  ni  hiiml 
\\i  liiiM  n  ii'iiifiirtiiMi.  luirn  nt  lli-  -lilpiiliii: 
l-iMit  iiiid  1.,  tiHlii'<  en«t  i>i'r  diiv  i.ii  th.  iniiiii 
nil.  .t  III,  I.n..  lint  |„.,t  nf  nil  „-.•  hiive  idi-nTi 
■  if  l,ii:l.  |.r.Mlii.  liiR  111,  liiiiutrd  to  tli>'  Iji-t  . .« - 
f'-r    -jil>'. 

Crawford  Cotnty  Cooperjlirf  DaJry  ImproveiiienI  and  Silcs 
Awtwliw.  Mtfkel  HMie.  Meadriik.  Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


Price  (urn 

ppr  liii<ihel 

SOT."". 

.hO 

.85 

.HO 

.B5 

l.Ort 

l.o.'i 

1.10 
1.15 

1.35 

1.30 
1.3S 
l.«) 
14S 

1  JVl 


Value  f.f  .'llage 
per  ti>n 
$4. IS 
4.40 
4.63 
4.84 
6.06 
6.38 
S,40 
6.62 
5.84 
6.06 
6.38 
6. 60 
6.72 
6.94 
7.16 
7.38 


It  should  be  added  that  ir.ixetl  farm 
manure  including  bedtiin;;  carries 
about  ten  pounds  of  niti«>.'pn.  ^^"' 
pounds  of  phosphoric  atiil  and  ten 
pounds  of  potash  per  ton  anit  is  there- 
fore worth  about  $3.05  a  t.n.  when 
prices  are  assigned  the  difl'  i« nt  fer- 
tilizing constituent's  as  foil,  v  -;  nitro- 
gen 20c,  phosphoric  acid  7i  and  p»''- 
a.sh   7c. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  iaily  pi" 
(luctlon  of  manure  pet  rhoiisanil 
pounds  live  weight  per  cow  is  a."  fol- 
lows: 

V,  .i.iireplu-- 
Feces  I'rine    Ti.tal  m.i?  u;  ■      tfidlns 

lbs.  lbs.  Ib.-i  !•" 

52  22  7^  S.' 

The  annual  amount  of  t«  iiilizinS 
constituents  for  a  th<nisan<l-pounJ 
live  weight  cow  is  eslimattii  as  ful- 
lt)W.s:  nitrogen  156  pounds  j.lK.sphor- 
ic  acid  38  pounds,  potash  U'T  pound.* 
value  of  manure  $36  51  Tr.is  valiw 
is  computed  at  the  priif-^  ji.  vioiisl.v 
mentioned  and   assumed   tlui'    20  p*'' 


cent   of   the   nitingen   is    i.tiiivoi 


idably 


AYRSHIRES  ^''  "<"•'  "'"'  '•"•"  -"'"  — 

7*""**~.iilv..    fr...ii     CT..*      r<-...r.l 
ilH  iw     .Irt-   mil    c.f    a    <WMI>     ilnni     i.ri..-    ri  n.iin 
".'''••                          ROBERT    B.    ROYER, 
Inriii  mnr  I'ro.i.tt. B.D.  1.    Lcbunon.    Fa. 

*"*'''S.HIRE  CATTLE  ot  ll.r  l,r,t  l.l..«1  Itnr. 
.1  „'-  '  ;J""l'"'l'^  Anl'""!'  .'f  l«.ih  «n  anil 
all  ii«t>  Oco.  B.  McCtBntll.   WelliDjion,  Ohi< 


This  is  the  table  used  here  at  the 
College  when  the  Dairy  Department 
buys  green  corn  from  the  Farms  De- 
partment for  corn  silage.  The  Farm.s 
Department  puts  the  corn  into  the 
silo  and  receives  a  price  in  accord- 
ance with  the  table.  In  working  out 
this  tnlilc  .stover  was  valued  at  $5  per 
t<in  and  corn  at  the  various  market 
prices  listed. 

The  fertilizer  value  of  a  ton  of  cow 
manure  according  to  Henry  and 
Morrisons    Feeds    and    Feeding    may 


lost. 


A.  A    H- 1  land. 


SilotPav 


JD.  O..  \V.  Va.,  \HTltes:  U"''^  ""'''' 
•  more  does  a  farmer  g«  t  out  of 
his  corn  crop  by  putting  it  m  a  silo" 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  del- 
initely,  thanks  to  the  Ohi.  Exix"- 
ment  Station.  This  Station  rnndo  ' 
test  two  years  ago  and  their  ropor' 
states  that  they  got  practically  tvice 
as  much  out  of  the  mni  crop  •^y  P"'' 
ting  It  in  the  si'f>. 


SEEDS  AND   NPKSEaiES 


— - — Tvii     U'IM.K    TUKI.S    .V    .\M>    I  r.— 

iMiiH    Vi,,  ,M.i  K.kI   l>eliii..ii->.  t;i-«|M->li.t-».  :.!■. 
Iwli*  ""'  '      ,  h.ril.'s.    iiMtH.     U-rrlo«.     i*.iii.> 

l|1„m.    I*»"  L,.,.,.    ..iiiili.s      TrmiP- .\iir..rv 

l,rt«»i"''"',. ./  I'-,     n.n-liiml.    TiMiii. 

Il',ffli'i.i"'    '  ■ 


BABN    EQPIPMENT 


1-^ — r.     HT*\<HI"NS     arp      gii/imnn>«l     t« 
lfl"-'."fn're  b.iyer'»  -it.bl..      riie.i    «r..    r  ,h. 


•tall.'     'I'.l 


yllllK  aloDii 


!■    .",i«l  in  the  biiy< 

'  **'^   ••riu^Vrt'tr'  and"  Fc...r-  rarrl..r».-  «„.I 
»'»'-:     '  _.       Send  for  iMM.klit.  Wliilhrop 


111',    f.iiiii. 


BAY    ASTD   tt»API 


■^.ii.'_\lliilfa.     ■riiiii.lli.v.     1 1..Mr     .MLvihI. 
hvii   >••-^;^-:V'"    ,,.,1.    Wrh.-    u»     .l..ln.    I».vllii 

1      T.i.TS  iiii.l   WIIKAT   STK.VW.   l..v   nirl..iiil. 
Ciir    lot"    for    Mile.      rhii«.    U. 


":,.,,  r ,    in \  .     fiir    lot"    for    Mil 

Jriis   1!   ■'m' ■'"■"'' ■'"""■   *"''"■ 
HOXrST 


tTTrTrria:    IIoXKY.- -Clov.-r   ..r    l.uikwli.iit. 
!■,    .:,ll    «1  l-'.    I"."ti.«iil.    Siiti-fa.li..M    K.iiiriiii- 

I  f^l.  '«•■(•.  I K.  .mIiivhi.-.  I'm 

-z;;^i  iio.NKv!-.vii..  i.«".-  *'■"!:  "'v?-""i 

;r  ,a,!l     K\in..i r     '"'JW     •■""»'>•         »-.'t«-ir.I 

;.N.  ..11     Ci.ll.li:!.     Ollt...  


;v«.ii-  , 


pi.li-  TIIIU.   "I.    g.""!    ri-fi-riiii.'.     HI    II. 
™,,,;i  Vl.'>.r    n..Mt.v.    If    i.l....«>.l.    r.ii.it 

P    r.    n..n      I'.M'i""      I'"- 

TOBACCO 


HI     II..  .     fS- 

s;:.a«t. 


r.iil     111. .my     L.v    ..r.l.riuK    ili- 


*''|'Sf  i..;i'..r.v.'(;.-»l.     mii.l    i-    nv.ir- 

,"   1 rK|.;.i.l.    SatlBfHclii.ii    Giiiirtint 1.    t  ..»- 

"Jui-  ViJir  *'"••    1>«'|.'.    i*.    UHllanli'^ii.    I'll. 

.1  ii'K\TKK.Ii  ('lii-wliiS.  tlv.'  ».»..  H.Mi:  Stiii.k- 
i  !,';,•  MJ.-..  t.ii.  »-'.<Mi:  Klft.v  ilL-iir-.  »1  >••.. 
IV  vihrii  r.".-lv.l  K.iilii.k.v  T..!.!!!-.-..  «'..iii|.iiii.i . 
Wr.i  I'a.lii.aii.    Kiiilii.k.v 


inv  ToliAt'Cn.  Clii'wliiB.  •'>  |«iiini|.  «!...<•: 
0  -0  l"-'  Sm..kiiis.  10.  «'.MHI  Siiii-la.li..ii 
',il:i'»nl.'<'.l  I'a.v  rii»liii«ii.  liillwl  ruriii»r», 
HiM.mII.    Kinln.k^ 

inr  T"I!.V<"I'":  Clii-Mliiir.  .'»  lb"..  "1.^.".:  10. 
(•••.  .'>!.i..kii-i:    .••  11.-..   ^l.'Mi:    I".   Ji.T-     I  iilti'il 

ri'l.r.,    .NI.lMll-M.      K' 

i:i:.ir:.;i.v  i.uiuHT  i.Kvr  sMOKiv;   toh.vc- 

(11  s.ii«f.Mi'.ii  l.iiaraiiti'cd.  To..! (mill  .  j...iii.il» 
Hi",    «■     \V     William-,    miltiiiaii.    '..i. 

IiADDEKS 

L\ir..N!>io.\  :..vi)i>Lr.s.  10  m  co  f.mi.  ii<-<irii.- 

■i>.  lirciluri  i>iv|.aiil  frelelit  |iriie>.  iirunift 
«r-i-,.    Kri-    rmioii.    Jpwelt.    Olii.i. 

BnSCEI.I.ANEOtT3 

IVHV  r.L.VMi:  fllK  lU'LI.  »li<'l>  .v.mr  .  ..»■  <K>r-< 
Mtiri-nl?  IM'  C'.w  I'ali  h  I  lioiil  iM'f.n*-  -i-rMie. 
P*iiili>  i.r  ^■l1ll  nil. 11.1  baiR:  S."  <fiii«  f..r  on» 
iiw  fi'M  f.T  live  <■..«■«.  i>ii).t|..'iiil.  WooiNtf.lc 
Finn.  Uwile  L".    Box    .'.!.<".    lleiiton.    Wo-hliigion. 

EOU,  R.toII.NO.  3  ply.  $1.3.%  per  roll  Prepaid. 
imJ  (jr  lir.iilnr,    WIniker    Broii..    Mllli-.    .M»»- 


ri'.Ci.Ns    Inl!     S.VI.K.-  lloiiuT    mill     C.iniraii.v. 
>S    r...'!.'.    I'....\    Utn,    Itfllvlllc    r«. 


CATTLE 


SUCK  4    DOE    HUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

H-  l.nl  Cultli'  -I'niandChlnii  Ho»s-  Hainp«ktr« 
l:^:>  lirtfi  HorHrs  THE  SAINT  AMOUB 
COMfAKY Mortonvill*     P»nn». 

5  8.  POLLED  HEREFORDS.— A    hoc    ..I?,  lion. 

r»'.   hfidm.    Iiiill...      Coiiio    or    write 

CHA8    D     GILL. liill«r»port,    Oliit 

-nvZ    PURE-BRED  SHORTHORN    BULLS— 

'■■I  II1.I:    !■!  i:iU.    KI-..1I1  k.hhI    inllklliu    .liiMi«.    T.li 

:  r.fte.ii  i.i..iitliH  nlil.  rrii.-  «hii.i»(  n.  shniiki 
S  M    Dm;iIip  a    Soni,        R.  D.  1.        Cadii.    Ohio 

ItGISTERED    MILXINO    SHORTHORN    BULL 

CALVES.   '■■  In. nth-    P.  ..ii<>   M'lir   old.   IkrmI   ..ii.-. 

I!  hriii.  r.'    I.ri.  I—       Imiiilre 

5i:ire»n  &  McKeWey.       R.  5.       Kittanning.   fa. 

till     .V    B.Kwl 

1110. IMI.  Iiiipilr.' 

CUyiviUe.    Pk. 


Skorthorn  Bull   ir"'.,," ,',"; 

t   H    li   A     L.    SprowU. 


HOMESTEAD    MILKINO    SHORTHORNS. 

'■mI':'I   1  .-.If.    4   «.-.k«   .lid.    Cow-   and   li.ifir< 
C  6  VAONER, Wtitford.   P«. 


Angus  Cattle  '•'S;,'.?;'"" 

'i^r.ir  BAYARD    BROS..  Warattburg,    Pt. 


SHEEP 


UG    SHROPSHIRE   and   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS. 

'■■•1  iMii  il'iiil-.  Tlirv  will  plea-.'  yuM.  W.iii 
'"»)  .liiiMiiii.,ii-iii|ia  on  Shr<.p-liiri'-  at  thn.-  -Inl. 
'•lr«  thl<  fill.       '  -   ••       •       -     - -- 


_^^^  Ryllmeda    F»rm.    Be«v*r.    Pa. 

F»r    Sal*     lla""<     of     henvv     f     T.i  (»•     Milalii- 

""'     M.>rln.».     Mult. .11     and     W....I     Cm 

'"•I     L»«  R.    Scott  k  8om,   Burgett»town.  P.i. 

R«J«»*red  Shropthira  Ewet  ,„„r;,:l„'-; 

^  K    HtlOHW.^Y  BlnlTton.    Ohio 


Farm  Conditions 

Pendleton   Co.,  ».  E.  W.   V*. 

.\.,v.  14:  Wp  are  now  haviru;  a  few 
foKKy  ilay.s  but  nut  mulh  rain.  Thi.-*  coun- 
ty wn.s  hard  hit  by  the  drouth  and  .Mtock 
.-sold  at  »arriHcing  prices.  Charley  Phares. 
who  is  a  pro.«perotis  farmer  and  owns 
over  600  acres  of  land,  says  that  thi.i  is 
the  first  year  he  ha.>»  had  to  buy  any  veg- 
etables for  home  con.-nmption.  1  know 
another  farmer  who  l...ii>ilit  a  r..w  two 
yearii  ago  for  175  and  thi.i  year  .'»..1'1  the 
same  cow  for  $15.  Some  hay  and  alfalfa 
are  being  shipped  int..  the  county  at  a 
cost  of  from  $26.50  to  $38  per  ton.  Un- 
employed hands  easily  found.  SchooN 
about  all  in  session  and  not  nnuh  sick- 
nes.-t  (o  interfere  with  schools  with  the 
e.xception  of  severe  colds  which  seem  very 
prevalent.  John     Duhmer. 

Zaiekaw«an«   Co.,  K.   E.   Pa. 

Nov.  13:  We  had  a  cold  .-nap  last  of 
0<tober  that  froze  the  ground.  Mercury 
dropped  to  20  degrees  one  nighi.  Cabbage 
not  all  gathered.  Farmers  busy  cleaning 
up  last  of  crops.  Three  of  our  county 
farmers  w.m  membership  in  400-Bu.-'li«l 
Club  this  year.  W.  W.  Coolbaugli  of  Raii- 
.si.m.  1<»9  bu..  .S.  C.  Coon  402  bu..  F.  J. 
Smith.  Madisonvjlle.  484  bu.  to  acre.  Cer- 
tilled  seed,  clover  sod  plowed  down,  ma- 
nure and  di.-iease  and  insect  control  by 
spraying.  A.   A.    K. 

WeitmoreUnd  Co.,  S.  W.  T*. 

.N.iv.  l.i  A  ii-iiiarkably  dry  jeason  since 
May  Isl.  ..Illy  '1  inches  of  rainfall  duriny 
July.  August.  .September  and  October. 
<  i.iise.iueiitly  have  had  little  more  than 
a  25  per  cent  1..111  ii..p  other  than  f..r 
silage.  S..nie  h..gs  are  being  fed  on  wheet 
with  B.iod  results.  N..I  much  demand  for 
livestock.  Some  parts  .>f  the  .-..unty  re- 
port hi.«,s  dyiiiii  fii.m  cholera,  .'^tate  men 
have  just  made  a  T.B.  test  of  cattle  with 
very  few  reac(..rs.  Fi'riiieis  are  li.Jt  com 
plaining  of  a  link  if  empl..ymetil.  but 
have  little  to  show  for  their  labor,  only 
a    f'-'w    farm    prodvicts    bring    guo.l    prices. 

F.    J.   Warier. 

Mitriin   Co.,   Central  Fa. 

Nov.  17:  Real  warm  weather  f..r  nb'.ut  a 
week.  A  few  light  showers  started  the 
whe.it  .in  low  gr'.uml  and  revived  the  grass 
a  little.  This  aftern..un  we  are  having  a 
line  steady  rain  which  if  it  would  last  till 
np.rning  would  do  a  lot  of  good  to  the 
wheal  and  grass,  but  the  waters  are  so 
very  l.iw  it  will  take  several  days  ..f  heavy 
rain  to  start  the  streams.  Farmers  haul- 
ing Wood  and  dnini;  chores.  Public  works 
have  taken  on  .s..nie  hands  again,  but  still 
many  idle  ones.  Many  hunters  in  the 
wo.ids.  but  .<«m.ill  game  ."(curce  and  hard 
to  get.  Eggs  very  scarce,  many  chickens 
not  la>ing  well,  price  40c.  butter  TiOc.  chick- 
ens li'/lfjc.  when'  70c.  corn  90c.  oats  4.'j<'. 
pi)tat.."S    .<1.     apples    SI.  H.     B. 

Frederick  Co.,   northern  Md. 

N..V.  17:  Weather  pa.of  few  days  wa.« 
cl.nidv  and  damp,  but  drouth  still  unbrok- 
en. S.iuie  c.ld  weather,  but  warm  now. 
Many  wells  dry.  Wheat  not  up  well,  too 
dry.  Cut  w.irnjs  have  alni..st  ruined  some 
fields.  Silos  opened  about  a  month  earlier 
than  usual.  Apples  small  and  cheap.  Po- 
tatoes around  $1.  Corn  scarce,  selhng  at 
$11(10.1    per    bu.  Roy    J.    Wivell. 

XaUCM  Co.,  H.  W.  Ohio 

Nov.  17  Fall  work  nearly  all  cleaned 
up.  Soy  beans  yielded  a  fair  return,  aver- 
aged around  20  bu.  per  aire.  Wheat  will 
go  int..  the  winter  with  a  g.>o.l  growth. 
Husking  nearly  completed.  Several  farm- 
ers are  feeding  cattle  this  winter.  Farm 
prices  are  below  normal,  so  not  much 
produce   is   moving.  F.    H.    S. 

HiuitlB(don    Co.,   Central    Pa. 

Nov.  17:  Because  of  drouth  not  much 
wheat  was  seeded  this  fall.  Lnniks  as  if 
1931  will  be  both  wheatless  and  meatless, 
a  repetition  of  conditions  when  farmers 
were  •Hooverixlng"  during  the  World 
War.  Chickens  have  dropped  to  18c  live 
weight  at  farm  gates,  turkeys  25c.  lambs 
S»jvi7.  Wells,  springs  and  runs  are  goi'ii,' 
,liv  Wni     tlrek-'orv    M.iore 


ii;!lllllllli;,lllilllll!'Wimi:'i.llllll!lii|iWiini'IIV''lllllillll!il*!IHI!lllli 

£     CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT  j 

I       12c  a  word— per  insertion.            Minimum  charge  SI. 20  | 

1                I  Oc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  consecutive  insertions  = 

1                                                of  the  same  copy  are  used.  = 

g                                             Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to  g 

I  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER                       7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu:!iiiiyiiiiiiiiiiwiiiwiiiiiiiiiiii>i.i'iiii!iiiii^    'Hiii^uiiii iiii:<ii.:.ii.iii.i>iui<i;iui!i..iiiii.i:.i:'i..i>iiiin:,;g 


BABY    CXICZ8 


IHI  V«»l'  W A.N'T  1.1  link.'  iiuir.'  nullify  fr.iiii  your 
full  iiii.l  winter  hr.dl.r«?  Then  Imy  .lil.k<  that 
will  live  mil  and  itrow  nipldly.  .Mor.'  broiler 
Broweiw  nr.-  tiiriiliii;  t..  Hiilibard  FuriiK  chickit 
euili  vciir  l...iiii.ie  tliev  an-  u.<»iir.Ml  of  iinlforiii 
iiimlll'v  .liLk'  tliiit  will  live  pra.  tl.iilly  10U',« 
mid  will  inakf  a  J  lb.  broiler  In  eislit  wiek^. 
Tliuv  kii..w  Hiil.Piinl  Kariiih'  ililiks  are  alway.i 
<lip.<ii.lnl.l.'  Kv.ry  clil.k  we  Kell  Is  iinxliueil 
from  ".or  own  ."triilii  of  Iteds.  breil  for  14  years 
fi.r  .IC'i-  and  nipld  growl li.  We  have  8.000  breed- 
ilia  l.ir.l-.   hir.-  >.ii  i.nr  own  f:  mis  aud   every  blnl 

I.    I.| I-i..,.t.-d     liv     the    Stale     I'niverslty.      We 

L-iiiiraniH.     full    »iillsfacti..n   on    every    order.    You 

,  „t I     ■_•..    wr.oia    with    Hiil.l.:inl    Farms    ihi.  k». 

lii-i  Miir  .  iiiiiloKiie.  Iliilihiinl  Kariii.".  lSo.\  14."., 
W.il|...li-.    .N."    HaiiiiiBhiri' 

CIIU'IC  PRirK.S  CVT  "".'-j  CEXT.S  if  ordered  now 
f.,r  >priiii-  ..^hiiinient.  liot  Kgg  St««in  White 
I..!!li..iiii.  l!e,ords  to  :IM  eess  (Jiiarantee.!  to 
liv.-  aii.l  oiithiv  iirdinary  rhl.k.«.  Th.)ii«iuid>  of 
pullets,  h.'ns.  loikerels  at  barfain  pri.es.  BIr 
Ciital.ii:  and  r.|M'<  lal  price  list  free  tieorce  I! 
r.rrU.    UNI    T't.i.in.    Onin-l     liaiiids,     Mi.  Ii. 

MMtTlNS  I'HHK.^.— N'oNi:  llKTTKIl  — itarr.  .1 
White  r.iilT  It...  ks.  Ueds.  Whit.-  W\  flii.l..It.». 
U".  r.rahioas  <;i»nl».  IS.-.  Wliltf  I..-L'h..rii-.  In.. 
Il.nvv  .Mi.\i-.l  111..  I.lillil  .Mi\'-I.  >..  .  loo  I''- 
liv.ri  p..«t|Mil.l  .Martin's  Hntihery.  Mt.  Victory, 
1)1.1.. 


TAMM   ImAMD 


POTIXTBT 


^.^^  ^  III  II  r.UKKKKllS  fr..m  S.i«.|ueliaiiii.i 
t'..uiitv>  Kaiii..iis  Klo.  ks  of  iMir.-lired  lt..iirl>.iTi 
l!.~l  lin.l  Wliit.'  H..|li.i.d  Turkeys.  ISuiT  i»r)iiiic- 
t..ii    I'...  k.ivl-     V.    V     CiLnHin.     ISushvill.-.    I'a. 

i!i;<.\\N-  .\.vi>    wnrri:   i.ki;hi>u.ns    ::47  iite 

.\.isinil..r|.  •       llarieil     Ito.  k-.  Vera     Fulton. 

<i«lli|K.||'..     illii...  ^^ 

lillDUi:  I.«iL.\Xl)  RF.I>.>!.  r.otli  ...iiitis.  C.>.k.-r- 
els  aii.l  rulb'ts.  dark  re.l.  fr..iii  ii..le.l  layir<. 
;ilst    \,:tr.    I. in.     I!..lierts.    F.ilt..i'.hnni     Dliio. 


1  Vi;i.I.'<H      WIIITK     I.KOIIOK.VS    fullei* 
«'...  k.r.l-       F.lui.r     vniisler.     Ne»  i  ill.-      I'a 
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wHiTK     ^l^s^llvv     uft'ics.  —  tiIos.     »7.i)o. 

.M.    \      ("a.ilw.ll.    Lisl".!!.    olii... 

.11  Ni:  H.\TfiiKi>   wiirn:   lk<;hiii:x  i'uii.-t». 

.\l.     K      Sn.illi      .MIddli-.\.     X      V 


lII8CEI.IJUBBOini  lAMPg 

Ki^l  ll'l'J-;i>  Ji)-\lltK  F.VK.M,  *l.:.ixi.— i<.-e  l.i.- 
lure  lieaiitlful  sheltering  tre^s  and  dandy  !•■ 
r.M.1.1  home  PC  .'>T  Sir. nil's  .ataloe:  near  liH-al 
a.lvantai^es,  H  niilew  lir,.  ;  l.'i  a.-res  f..r  vea.-- 
Iiilili-s.  fruit,  iioiiltry;  ireek  imstiire.  L'l  fruit 
tri-es.     i;ra|M-s,     lii-rrles.     ij.hhI     barn,     hen     hotis,-. 

Hlio|i.    Voiir   big   .1 -e.    unl.v    S1.3MI.    $.'>IJU   iluuu. 

If  taken  soon  hens,  ilii.ks.  iuipl.-uieiils.  g-js 
eliiiini'.  i-aniellter  to.ds.  sotiie  f  lirillshllilts.  all 
i-ropi*.  |M>taliH>M.  vegetal. les,  et...  In.  lulled.  U..u't 
miss  it.  Write  t.Klav  for  tr.-e  latulog.  .stnmt 
.\g.-n.y.    141'J-1!K.    Ijin.l   Title   lllilg..    IMilla.,    Pa. 

.-C'.-.-.vri(K  D.VIIIV  F.VItM.  Due  ..f  r..rtl.«n.|'s 
l»-sl.  (."eow  sjiriug  pasture.  estiiiuitiKl  i-'ils  l.'iO 
tons  hay.  s.-veral  tlh.M.saii.l  i-.ir.ls  w.mmI.  Hi..- 
lot  tiiiilier.  :!.«KJO  sugar  loapl.-s.  \ZAt  fruit  trees. 
I*. mm!  lU-rooi.i  .--l.ir.v  li<.>is.>.  basi-nifi.i  barn 
."•4.VNO.  isHiltry  li.iiise  l.*.\::0.  H-r.Mini  teiiiini  li.>u-e. 
sli.-ils.  etc.  'Itetlrlng  ..«i..-rs  l.iw-  pri.  f  ts.soo 
uiUi  $5.1100  iluwii.  If  taken  ».ii  J4  ...<>.  h.ill. 
4  h.irsi-s.  hens,  turke.i  s.  gt-.-si-.  pigs.  iMiif.in-. 
si.-. I*,  binder,  iMitai'i  to-ils.  harnesses,  wiu..- 
hoiisH  furniture,  h.-iy.  ...rn.  |«.tat.>es.  .tiliiMige. 
appl.-s.  etc..  .-t.-..  tlir.ovii  In.  .1.  II.  Kb- ' 
ll..n.le.l  Str..ut  .Vgetit.  1!»  .Main  St..  C.irilan.l 
X.     V. 

.S|'.\XI,>!F..vr.S    fnrXTV.     r.M.II'i»HXl.V--Wb.>r.- 

taniieis     are     pr..s|»T.ius.     ('i-..i.«     gn.wing     >.-iir 
roiiii'l      Ijhi'I     pri...d    l.iv.-.     Writ.-     free    li-x.kl.-t 
I>.-pt.    .">.    .Stanislaus    r..iiiity    IH-v.-liipun-ut    pMiarl 
ll'oiiuty    t'liaiiibir    roiiiin.-r.  .-i.    .M.alest.i.    Calif. 

OWN     A     K.VRM     I.X     .MINXKSOT.V.      ILVKOT-V. 

.M.iiitana.  Iilaho,  Washlngt'in  ..r  itr.-K..ii.  Cr-ip 
paMiient  or  easv  t.-rur-.  Fth-  lit.-ratiir.':  i!..>utl.iii 
stal.-.  H.  W  liy.-rly,  .•;:!  Xortlo-ni  Fa.  iii.  Kail- 
way.    St.     I'anl.     Miini. 

PEingSYIiVANIA 

*i.iiN»  si:rruK.<  I'.i.;  i'Ait.>i.— i-'iu  .\i-.i.-  -inuk- 

ing  ii'Ti-K.  whII  Pi.  .iti-'l.  g.Miil  iii.itkt-ts.  :;.!  .--tw 
spring  pustule.  4i">  i-.r.K  wi>.mI.  4i*>  siipar 
iiiaples.  "*)  g.HMl  np|.l'<  ti-i-i-s.  Ural. . I  s.-i  l.iiil.l- 
liigs.  Insured  ?ii.iMI«l.  l:.-ilu.eil  pri.  e  ».'.  .hki  wiili 
m.liio  down.  It  tik.-'i  s.h.n  ovvin-r  in.  beles  4 
1..WS.  j.air  Inir-es.  t.s.ls.  nia.  hinery.  tia-  l..r 
winter.  It.  .  ef.-.  W.  i:  .xiiiitli.  B..ii.le.l  .>*rr.>.;I 
.\g.-ni.  .17  K  .Vvi-  .  ..II  It.N.scvelt  lligliwi-. 
Wi-IIsIh.i...     l-a. 

POB   THE   BOHE 


i',.\i!iti-:ii  uot'K  (iicKiMtF.r.s. 

Itoule    '.'.     Fairni..nt.     W      \  a. 


L     V.    nellan.t. 


Tumxcn 


t'i)ITKIClt.\fK  .STK.VIN  I'.llilX/.l'.  lll!Kl.\.->. 
l'...iirli..n  Ited  turkejs.  While  aii.l  ('..|..r.-.l  .Mu-- 
,..vi,-..  Iting-.Ni.  k  i'li.-a-ants.  iiutsiun.ling  .lunl- 
Ity       guaraiilee.l.  Xorinaiid)       Farm.       Street. 

.Mar.i  laii.l. 

KSIti:XSH.\I>K  S  CIIAMFIKX  STUAlX  l(r..n/.- 
Tiirkeis.  SiN-clal  iiri.es.  i-arly  onl.-rs.  Writ*  us 
l>efore  huving  oUi'where.  Ksbeuslunle  Turkey 
Farm.    Ki.iiks.    I'l-nna. 

Cnl.K    COIX    .MAM.MOTH    I'.llnN/.K     11  ItKKVS. 

I.r.-.l  fr.ini  lut.-rnatlonal  wlnn.-rs  \.-iiilii.g  an.| 
vuiiR  St...  k  -Just  think  of  it  ■  J-OHI  ;.i..l  up. 
Mrs.    S     Oiv.-ii.    Seville,    iilii.i. 


TIKKKVS.-   I'lirebreil    .Manini.iili    llr.ji./.-.  Itoiir- 

l».ii     Ib-.l      Xarracaiis.tt.     Whil.'     H-.llan.|  ll.ns. 

T.uiis.    Unrelated    pairs    and    trios     Wali-r  Hi-.is.. 
I'..uhatan     l>..int.     Olii.i. 


ItUOX/.K  Tl  KKKVS.  Silver  Cup  I'rUe  Wliin.rs. 
rillltv  aial  Kxhlbith.n.  Ite.k's  Turkey  Jariii. 
It.Mkw.HMl.     Fa, 

WIIITF.  Ili>l-I-A.\l)  TI'ltKKVS.  T».i  li.iiiilr.-.l 
I.r. '1^1. -rs.  Frl.es  reasonable.  Mrs  Il.iiuer  I'rl.  >-. 
Xewark.    I>hl... 


IM  ItF  F.HKO  MAMMoril  lilPtX/i:  Tl  IlKKVS. 
I.arg.-  nii.l  vlei.r.ois  \.iiii.g  Puns  un.l  hens. 
Ii..v    M.    Calllhaii.    Fhillppi      W      \:i. 


IMKF.  IlIIFP    MAM.MilTH    lllloX/.i:    Tl  ItKKVS. 

Ili-lls.     Hve.     loins,     •ight       l-irge      1.       A       ll.ill.>  s'.ll. 

Frano-t..»ii.     W.     Va.  

I.  VlliiF      VliiiillutS     F.lliiN/.F     niMS.     %t : 

Narragans.tt     li.-»s.     *;  IHI        I..     Ilfii-liaw.     I'..>v 
Iii'.M.    rnl..ut..wii,    F:i  

HAT  AirO  GBAm  WAWTBD 


lloMi:  .MAKK  C.VXliV  .!iev-..  as-orte.I  tlav.irs. 
:{  II. s.  $l.iHi,  iMfstp.ii.t.  taliifl  iUeiiiesd,-rf,>r.  ]t.ix 
»o.     F.-nrvn.     Fa. 

iiVSTKItS.-  llfV     IillSFI'l'    tliniugli    il.     Xat- 

ural  lii^te  an.l  tlj\..r  r.-..aine.l.  Win.  <i.  X.iwell. 
.<Iia.lv    Sill.'.     .Alar,  tan.l. 

V.VUX:  KXllTIXi;  at  bargain  C.ilor.- 1  «.».l 
ft.r  r.igs.  !ti  1.'.  |M,.iii.|  Satiiples  fr.-.-  II.  .V. 
F.artl.'tt     iMfr  .      i'...\     1.     Harni.iiiy.     .^l.-line. 

FFAXITS  Haul  .-1.  .  t-.l  nii.l  -li.-ll  -1.  I'l 
I n.ls    .<l.iK).      W      \V      \N  illi:iiiis.    (J.iitiii.in     I. a 

WABTBD 

CASH  r.vii)  F'un  iii.K  siiLin  sii.vfi;  MiiiS. 

tankards,  iwrring.-rs  m.  I  trais.  nl-..  nai.i  aii.i 
nil.-  .\nti.|iie  furniture,  .siiaiiip  ...lb-.  ii..i.».  .d.l 
prints,  joi  ..iiiotiv  pi. lures.  Flitiires  ..i'  .Vm.-r- 
i.  iiii  shif.s.  fire  *,*-n.'s  lotly  tlios,-  in.i.l.-  f-.r 
framiiw;  want.-.l.  ('..II.-.  P. r  .".y  F.ea.  ..u  SI.  It-is- 
i.in.    Mass. 

I  F.l'V  FH'TIF.FS  !>>  r-irrl.-r  Jt  li.-  ..f  l.x--.- 
iii..tiM-s.  ti-altis,  shl).-..  Iiiinlli.g.  hshii.g.  Citi 
vi.-ws.  Fresii|..nts,  In.liaii  lights.  biifTal.i  hunts 
an.l  game  l.inls  an.l  aii^"  .  uri..iis  or  tii^torieal 
Miliie.ts.  Xo  iHs.k  |.i.t.ir.-s.  ph..t.igr»iihs  ..r  |».it 
i.r.ls       .\      Staii.r.r.li      Wii.tlir..p.     Mas*. 


DOOS 


r.FIS.M.VN  P'tl.U'F  Fl  FS.  -  nine  AndaPisiaa 
....  k-r.-ls  ami  i.iill>-t-  .SeiUert  Ur.w..  I'.li/.a'ietli- 
t-'vih.     Fa.  _^__ 


fill: 

i-a.h 


SAI.F..  -   F.--gi-t.---.l      F.-agle      Fup- 
Kl.iy.l     Ib-s..     W  i-f  .1.1.1. -irg      Fa. 


JtM.iKi 


BSVCATIOVAX. 


WVXTED.  — Hav.  Uraln.  Potaf.ies.  A|>|iles.  Cab- 
bare  tmlofin  Tarbiads.  I'ny  highest  market 
l.rl.es  ri>r  sale;  .Vlfalfa  Ha.v .  Kar  t'orii.  ri-«- 
wH.  il.l.-    prl.es.    Th»    llaiiiilt.>n    V>i  .    X.-w    Fastle. 

fl 


WA.VTED  IM-MKOIATHI.V     MKX  -WO.MFXH 

j.i  qualify  for  il.iierniiifnt  Jobs.  (IJ.>-»J.e> 
month.  Steady  enipliyment :  imiil  vacation-  .■.>i»i- 
luon  education  »ufli.-lent  Thoiinanda  Xi-eilwl 
«earb.  Write  Or.nient  Institut-.  3i»5,  Si  l.-iiiis 
Mo       I'..  I»a> . 

AOBWrS 


CIIAItl.TON  XFItSKRirs     n.i.hester.   N.   \..   es 
lablishe.1     K'.-'.       want-     i.-liahle     men     l.i     tak  • 
onlers    this    winl.-r    for    its      tirsl    prlie  wlnnlnc 
shrubberv.     Inilglnc     b.i»b.'«.     iree».     *'ree    a-ye«r 
reidn.-eiiiei.i     g'.ar.ii.'.-      I'r.--     .eilfti,       I  art     ur 

f  ill      li.-..-  !•:.  .    ■      Ul- 


M  .Acres— The  Dog  Is  Clever 


B>  Leet 


^WHEN  1  SAY-ARE  YOU 
GOING  AFTER  THE  COWS 
OR  AREN'T  YOU?- 
HE  EITHER  GOES 
HE  DOESN'T/ 


\0>leciriciii; 


rm  an 


i<di. 


ome 


serves  ootli  CAi 


li  iV/i  LIGHT,  HEAT  unci  POWER 


TODAY  «<•  .xiMMt  I  l)-«'tri<itv  to  Im-  uxailufilr  Iwintx-rour  liourx 
of  tlie  day  for  the  .-.crxic.-  of  in<lu^tr>,  lrun^|iurtatioii,  tlx-  farm, 
and  iIk'  Iioiiic.  V«t  it  i«  only  furty-riglil  years  siiu«-  Tlioiiia-  A. 
r.dison.  <>li-<'iiii-d  a>  tin-  falli.r  of  the  Klntriral  Indurtr>,  roiiiiii<riri<i 
distrihiiliiii;   i-l«-ftri<it>    in   New    York   City. 

It  is  relatively  a  few  year*  sinee  elertrie  .-erviee  %%as  availalile  only 
durinu  a  eertain  period  of  the  da\  in  many  munieipalities.  and 
interruptions  in  ser\ii-«'  were  euniniun.  Its  uce  was  eliiefly  for 
lifllitini!  and  the  rates  eharfied  were  nere^^arily  high  due  to  small 
%oluiiie   of   Use   and   hinli    liemratin):   eosls. 

|{>  e(in-tantl>  >tri\in(;  for  hijjher  •  (rieienr>  through  larpe  (.-em  rat- 
inp  plants.  lon|!  distanee  tran-inis-ion  and  the  huildini!  up  of  a 
preater  u-e  tlironphiiul  the  distrihution  ^\.teni.  the  llleetrieal  Indur' 
tr>  ha-  taken  ser\  iee  eoiitinnall>  to  more  thinly-settled  -eelions 
until  today  prartieally  all  \i!la|!.s  and  many  ihou-and-  of  fiirm 
and  rural  ru-loiner-  lia\e  -erxiee.  The  rate-  eliar;!ed  for  rurrent 
ha\i  heen  fireatlx  redueed  and  -u  iu  ranged  that  with  inerea-ed  u-r 
till  eo-l  lieeonie>  inueh  les-.  with  few  exrepiion-  droppin)C  to  I!  r.  nt- 
pi  r  k.W.II.  or  le-.  after  a  entaiii  amount  has  heen  ii-ed.  To  fcuin 
till-  erti<  i.  ne\  and  mak.-  the-e  e\t<ii-ii>n-.  tin  Industr>  i-  -pendini; 
appr..Nimatel>    $l,OOIt,(HMt,tMXt  a   >  ear  in  the   I  nited   Slate-. 


Tho  Worili  of  KI«M*tri<*ifv 

• 
It    i-    not    til.     eharji.     that    (he   .I.-,  trie    <oiiipan>    makes    for   eleet.  ir 
vniee    hut    the    work    aeeompli-hed    h>    the    eurrent    Used    that    deter- 
mines  its   worth.      U.low   «.-   outline   hrielh    s of   the   more   eoin- 

nion  applkation-  ..f  eleetrieit>  to  the  task-  of  the  farm  ami  the  hoiiir 
during  the  twent>  four-hour  da>,  and  we  iinite  >„ur  own  xaluatioii 
a-  to   what   this  i,,  worth. 

Till:  woKTii  t)i  ii.iitTiJit:  U(.iniN«;  i\  timm.-^  tu  -afeiv 

from  fire:  prevrnlion  of  ae,  idents  that  oeeur  throuph  poor  illumina- 
tion: fuel  ,axed:  lal.or  suvrd  (lommoni)  onehalf  hour  or  more 
per  da>  i  :  greater  ehanline-s;  increased  egg  pioduetion:  hett.  r  exe- 
sight  ami  more  eiijox  inent  in  the  home. 

THi;  WtUtlll  (»1  A  W.XTIK  SY.«<TKM  IN  TKKM.S  til  U\,„r 
-axed  in  puni|>in|2  or  earrxinp  water:  inerea-ed  lixe-toek  powth 
and    produetion:    lietter    living    eonditioiis    in    the    home. 


THI-  WORTH  OF  MOTOR  POWER  IN  TERMS  OF  dependa- 
hility,  lahor  saved  and  doing  away  with  drudgery  when  motor-  are 
Used  for  the  work  of  wa..hing  and  wringing  elothes,  liou»eeleaning, 
sewing,  pastry  heating  and  operating  fans,  milking  marhines,  meal 
grinders,  tool  grinder.*,  torn  >h«llers,  fanning  mill.-,  fe,  d  grinders 
xxood   !>aw'!i  and  ensilage  culler.'. 


THE  WORTH  OF  HE.VTINT.  AI'I'LIANCF.S  IN  TKini.-^  OF 
•  onxenienee,  attraetixeness.  eomfort.  and  lahor  and  fuel  .a\ed  in 
the  Use  of  the  hand  iron,  walHe  iron,  toa.-ter,  pereolator,  healing  pad. 
air  heater  and  water  heater. 


THE  WORTH  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  HI.FRH.KHA  H>|{  IN 
TKRMS  OF  the  thousands  of  -teps  and  the  maiix  dollar-'  worth 
of  food  .-axed,  eool  drinking  water  and  more  healthful  food. 


THE  WORTH  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  RAN«.F  l\  TFUM.s  (»| 
quality  of  eooking  don.',  the  eoiix.nienee  an.l  il.  p.  n.lahilitx  of 
the  autoniatie  ox.n.  the  ehanlim—  of  the  uten-il-  an.l  kit.hen  with 
ri..  siii.>king  and  smu.lging,  fuel  ami  lahor  sax,. I  .in.  e  there  is  no 
lir.-   to  keep  up.  no   a,lie.s   lo   remove,  no   Idaek.iu  ,1  pan.  to  feour. 


THE    \\(»i<TH    (»l     THE    ELECTHH:    l«AI)|(»    IN    TIHM.-.    (»F 

tl..-     plea-ur.'     and     value     .l.rix,.l     throiiuh     l.rin;:in;:     into    ll..      rural 
home   the  (inest  niusi.  al  and  edueatioiial  program-   off.  r.  .1. 


EI«H*tri«*ily  KariiN  ai  l*rofig 

T\\\.>V.  are  hut  a  few  .,f  -om.-  n,„  hnn.|r,,|  us,-  to  whirh 
eleetri.ily  is  ining  pul  ahoul  tin-  farm  Hn<l  in  tiie  lioni,'.  Tho-r 
who  are  u-ing  .I.etrieitx  are  in  ih.  )„ -t  p.,-iii„„  ,„  (,„„„  ,,|,.„ 
it  i-  worth  to  them.  S.me  farm,  rs  t.  II  Us  that  the  lights  alone  are 
worth  m..re  to  them  than  their  entire  .l.-elrie  liill;  otiurs  sax  tiial 
they  woiihl  not  pump  their  water  hy  hand  for  the  ,  ntin-  e...t  of 
ihe  el.etrie  hill:  others  say  they  woul.l  not  like  t.i  e.intinu.'  funning 
if  they  eoui.i  not  liav.-  eleetrir  -erxiee.  As  we  stii.ly  the  i. -iill- 
h.eure.l  fr.mi  the  upplieati.in  of  <  leetrieitx  in  tli.'  form  of  light, 
h.at  ami  pow.r  to  the  ta-k-  of  the  farm  ami  home  tliroufihoul 
ixx.iitxfour    hour,    of    th.'    day     we    ai.'    i.iiixiiu.d    that 


•IT  «O^T><   >IOIIK  TO   Un   WIT T   ICI.M  TKiriTV  TIIA\   TO  l>»i:  IT" 

'PitbUsInd  in  the  interest  of^n„l  61ect,ifiaitio„  hy  the 


Hriiilinnl  Klortrir  ('.niii|).iii\ 
Chester  (Joiitiiy  Klectrir  (".(unpaiiy 
Chc-lcr  \  alley  Eleetrie  Cumpuiiy 
i)ii<Iiie?-iiL"  Light  (^«»iiij»aii\ 
Kflisoii  Klirtri*'  (^(inipany 
l"<li*oii  F.iiilil  X  P.ivv.r  <,<.iM|iatiy 
Kite  <:»»iiiii\    l.leciiic  (:oiii|iaiiy 
Kri«  Li^rhiinjr  Company 


Keysl.iiif  riiliji,.  <<>i\i.f  C.iiiip.iny 
l.ii/..riic  (.<!(, ,il\  (ias-vK  IJ.Tlrir  CdiniMiiy 
Milrii|Miliiati  KdiMiti  C.im|i.iii\ 
NorllHTit  l'.iiii-\  Ix.tiii.i  r<.\x.r  (:.mi|.aii\ 
l'<im  C.iiliMJ  j.i^lit  \  r.m,T(:.irii|.aii\ 
F'«  iin^iylvaiiia  Klfelri*- Cniii|.aii\ 
l'<iiii-\lx.ini,i  I'.p\x.tX  l,i-li|  Ciirn|iaiiy 
IViiii!.\  |\  aiiiu  I'uM  er  Coiupmiy 


iMiila<l«l(.liia  II.mIiI.    ( ...inj.aiiv 
>('raiil<iM  h.lc.  lri<'  ( iiiiii|iaii\ 
>oiilli  I'ciiii  Kl.Tlrif  Cdiniiaiiy 
SniiilMTii  iViiii^vlxaiiia  I'oxxcr  C«iiii|»aiiy 
>iilii\aii  ( loimly  (ia*  &  Kleelric  C(>m|iaiiy 
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If  yoa  ti|ed  to  lift 
this  Shonhorn  Bull 

r  foot! 


EOEI  I.VN  FWORITK.  Grand 
Champion  Shorthorn  Bull,  \>>^ 
InUTnatlonal  {after  a  draiving 
made  from  a  photograph). 


fi^^t<-:^^Sj;filg^ 


Mfn*>  ^li'trl  Kftmri  i>tMit :  i  otucs 
in  kiue  lo  hip  ti*nftth«t 

LIGHTER! 
I  O  UG  H  h  R  ! 


<m* 


And  yet  the  excess  weight  in  ordinary  boots 
makes  you  waste  that  much  energy  every  day 

THIS  prize  bull— l-dcllyn  Favoricc.  Grand 
Champion  Shorthorn  ai  the    192'>   Inter- 
lucional— tips  the  Ncalcs  at  2,2  50  pounds  .  .  . 

I-very  d.iy  that  v«)u  wear  oniinary  hoots, 
you  lift  more  than  th;<t  much  wuiKht  iiilh  \oiir 
Ji'if!  The  strain  on  your  energy  is  the  same 
whether  you  do  it  bit  by  bit  or  all  at  once  — 
whether  you  drai;  too-heavy  boots  around,  or 
try  to  lift  that  bull. 

If  your  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  ucii;hs  only 
four  ounces  less  than  your  former  pair  of 
ortlinary  bot)t.s,  you  sa\e  lifting  2,  i20  useless 
pounds  in  a  single  day!  I\>r  you  cover  at 
least  5'i  miles  in  i  working  day;  you  take 
.It  least  y,68()  steps  doing  it.  In  ordinary 
boots,  that  means  lifting  at  least  2, 120  pounds 
unnecessarily. 

Wear  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots!  \'ou  will 
disco\er  that  they  are  not  only  light  boots, 
but  tough  as  well!  The  H.  T.  Cioodrich  Foot- 
wear (.t)rporation,  \X  atcrtown,  Mass. 

Goodrich 

htihbtr  footucjr  for  every  tiicmber  of  the  family 
—-another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


Men's  four-burklo 
all-ru*>bpr   ilalirr 


Mrn'Hl.S.liK'hhlaik 
l>u  IIoIn 


Women's  7.lpprr  In 
•waftiter-tan 


Farm  Fdcts  and  Fancies 

*  '  '    '  Bv  ALVA  AGEt: 


ONE'S  sympathy  goes  out  to 
parents  who  have  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  .school 
training  and  have  children  approach- 
ing college  age,  but  are  not  making 
anything  more  than  a  living  from 
the  farm  that  supports  them.  The 
lack  of  income  is  not  a  matter  of 
poor  farming  but  one  of  low  prices. 
They  want  to  give  their  children  the 
best  chance  possible,  and  they  are 
troubled  because  they  cannot  do 
more. 

They  cannot  believe  in  school  train- 
ing more  heartily  than  I  do.  Most 
young  people  should  be  urged  to  try 
foi  more  school  education  than  they 
get.  Plenty  can  be  said  on  that  side, 
and  it  is  said.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
depresses  those  who  must  go  to  work 
without  the  education  they  want,  and 
they  feel  that  they  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
face  this  proposition  and  to  say  that 
a  young  man  with  the  right  kind  of 
stuff  in  him  may  become  just  as  good 
a  farmer,  and  make  as  good  a  living 
from  land,  as  the  one  who  has  had 
college  training.  It  comes  about  from 
the  nature  of  his  business.  He  should 
realize  this  fact  and  have  his  am- 
bition stirred. 

No  Traile  Secrets 

The  methods  of  good  farming  are 
an  open  book.  The  neighbor  who 
practices  them,  the  best  farm  papers, 
the  station  bulletins  that  reveal  facts, 
the  plain,  practical  books  by  men  who 
are  specialists  along  various  lines  - 
all  are  teachers  at  one's  elbow.  Na- 
turcs  ways  of  doing  things  are  before 
him,  and  team-work  with  nature  is 
about  half  the  battle  in  farming  any- 
way. Three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
college  training  does  not  lie  in  any 
special  information  brought  back  to 
the  farm.  It  has  big  value,  but  nc  t 
necessarily  convertible  into  cash  on 
the  farm. 

The  great  mass  of  farm  children 
cannot  go  to  college,  and  they  need 
to  see  that  their  life-work  on  the  farm 
offers  a  .special  chance  to  one  who 
gets  busy  in  educating  himself.  He 
has  teachers,  and  nature  is  the  best 
of  them  all.  He  can  become  a  rather 
highly  trained  man  in  the  business  of 
farming. 

Short  CourHt'ii  in  .Xgricullun- 

Having  stated  the  case  fairly  for 
the  great  mass  of  young  people  who 
cannot  aflford  to  prepare  for  college 
and  take  a  four-year  course,  I  do 
urge  many  of  them  to  plan  to  take 
a  short  course  of  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  at  their  state  agrictiltural  col- 
l«;ge.  If  thty  can  manage  in  any  way 
to  take  care  of  the  expense  of  such 
a  course  they  can  make  the  invest- 
ment very  prolitable  to  themselves. 

The  student.s  in  such  a  course  get 
facts  in  the  class-room  they  need  and 
they  get  a  still  bigger  return  on  their 
money  and  time  through  associations 
with  teachers  and  fellow  students 
Such  a  course,  short  as  It  is,  wakes 
iheoi  up  to  the  possibilities  in  farm- 
ing. They  know  where  to  turn  for 
Information  when  they  get  back  to 
work  on  the  farm,  and  there  is  in- 
.^i)i ration  to  make  a  winning  wh:n 
Ihey  know  personally  a  great  number 

I  wlio  are  hustling  just  like  themselves 
I  know  of  nothing  else  in  this  world 

■  that  bioailens  one's  vision  and  puts 
determination  into  him  to  do  his  best, 
taking  time  and  cost  into  considera- 
tion, as  does  a  short  course  in  agri- 
culture for  one  who  intends  to  farm. 

About  F<odlng  U  lieut 

Statistics  can  i-asily  be  niislrading. 
The  big  shortage  in  the  coin  ciop  is 
now  known,  the  hay  ciop  is  the  small- 
est for  a  dozen  yeats,  the  effect  of 
the  drouth  on  pastures  lengthened 
the  feeding  period,  and  we  have  de- 
pendable station  data  on  the  relative 
feeding  values  of  wheat  and  corn.  On.? 
would    say    that    all    this    points    to 


heavy  reduction  of  the  wheat  surplus 
through  feeding.  Of  course  a  great 
lot  of  wheat  is  being  fed.  but  there 
is  an  influence  that  we  cannot  mea.s- 
ure.  It  is  the  force  of  habit  that  re- 
gards wheat  as  a  cash  crop  -a  means 
of  bringing  in  .some  ca.sh. 

Corn  would  not  be  sold  when  it  is 
needed  for  feeding  because  its  nae  in 
feeding  is  the  normal  thing.  The  sub- 
stitution of  wheat  isn't  the  normal 
thing  to  do,  and  the  inclination  is  to 
do  less  feeding,  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
send  the  wheat  to  market  to  get  a 
cash  return.  One  may  know  that  tlie 
wheat  would  take  the  place  of  corn, 
and  that  he  would  not  sell  com  it 
he  had  it,  and  yet  may  be  inclined 
to  go  slow  in  converting  lii ;  v  heit 
into  meat.  Right  here  is  a  big  fac- 
tor in  the  wheat  and  corn  situation 
that  has  not  had  the  attention  it  de- 
served. Many  a  man  will  ea.^e  along 
with  less  grain  and  shorten  hi.v  feed 
ing  period,  sending  wheat  to  market 
when  he  would  not  have  thought  of 
marketing  corn  if  he  had  it. 

That   Debenture   Plan 

The  Grange  is  our  most  influential 
farm  organization.  It  accepted  the  so- 
called  debenture  plan  when  the  world 
prices  of  wheat  were  much  higher 
and  when  we  had  not  leamf.d  Low 
far  European  countries  were  willir;; 
to  go  to  protect  their  own  producers. 
We  needed  something  done,  and  it 
was  believed  by  some  that  there  v.a? 
a  chance  that  a  subsidy  to  luir  ;^ro-,v- 
ers  would  relieve  distress.  N  .w  it  i- 
much  clearer  than  ever  that  thi- 
world  can  get  along  without  any  ot 
our  surplus  wheat,  if  neces.saiy.  and 
is  not  going  to  put  up  with  any  ('.limp- 
ing or  anything  that  those  countries 
regard  as  unfair  to  themselves.  If 
there  was  a  chance  for  the  debenturo 
plan,  it  has  passed  by. 

I  am  mentioning  this  only  to  say 
that  our  short  .session  of  Congress 
should  not  get  involved  in  such  dis- 
cussion of  relief  measures  that  ap- 
propriations would  not  be  made  and 
an  extra  session  of  the  Congress 
would  be  forced  on  the  country.  Wo 
are  on  the  way  to  climbing  out  of  the 
business  depression  that  lob.-;  farm- 
ers and  everybody  else  of  goi"!  -nar- 
kets,  and  the  climbing  will  bt>  letter 
if  we  have  no  congressional  di.sci.-i- 
sions  between  next  March  nnd  ne\'. 
December. 

That  climbing  would  be  lo.'?.<  im- 
portant if  farming  could  pet  if.s  jii>' 
due  as  a  result  of  a  summoi-  of  po- 
litical agitation,  but  we  have  oein 
trying  that  for  years.  Tho  Fanr. 
Board  inclines  to  go  the  limit  undei 
the  law  that  creat.Hl  it.  and  why  not 
let  it  do  its  be.^t  when  theio  is  n" 
other  best  In  sight"  Surely  w*'  can 
see  that  the  debentme  scheme  t'ujM 
not  work  out  to  the  benelit  >'i  th!.< 
country's  agriculture  right  iuv,v  It 
would  "be  far  better  to  hold  it  over 
until  the  new  Congress  nio>t>  a  year 
hence,  and  then  more  of  us  wili  be 
seeing  that  such  a  subsidy  u-uld  do 
onlv  harm. 


ON    THE    COVKK 

ONE  of  the  greatest  contnindio'.^ 
of  science  to  human  welfare  was 
the  control  of  yellow  fever.  Th-  dis- 
coverer of  the  yellow  fovei  oi pan- 
ism,  which  made  such  conli''!  P"^' 
siblc.  was  Dr.  Walter  Ro.-d  !!••  "ds 
born,  18.51,  at  Belroi,  Gloucestei  f"""" 
ty,  Va.,  In  the  house  shown  "n  oiu 
cover  this  week.  This  hiiml'l''  '"'''■ 
tage  Is  vastly  difTercnt  from  tlio  fa- 
mous hospital  in  Washin.sflon  V  ^ 
which  bears  his  name. 


Farm    Practice 

I5>    W,  l>.  /INN 

Brief  Answers 

^  M.  You  are  just  fooling  your- 
yj,  ,self  when  you  say  you  would  as 
Isef  hav.  a  ton  of  timothy  hay  as 
, lover  t"  fped  to  two-year-old  steers. 
What  i.^^  the  use  of  our  paying  the 
ixprnso  I  if  running  experiment  sta- 
tions if  -A-e  are  not  to  follow  their 
teaihinp- ■  Every  one  of  these  sta- 
tions tell-  us  that  clover  hay  is  better 
than  tini"thy  and  that  alfalfa  is  bet- 
ter than  clover. 

The  r^t'partment  of  AgrictiUure  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  says  that  when 
timothy  i-  worth  $9  per  ton.  based  on 
Its  ilificstible  nutrients,  clover  hay  is 
$U  and  alfalfa  is  worth  $21. 

T  »  * 

JB  If  you  have  Canada  thistles 
,  ,.ii  your  farm  you  have  a  pest 
that  will  be  hard  to  eradicate.  I  have 
killed  thim  by  fertilizing  the  land  so 
well  that  it  would  gnnv  very  heavy 
(rops  and  thus  I  crowded  them  out. 
I  believe  the  land  prefers  to  grow  a 
liomestH  plant  rather  than  &  weed 
and  It  will  ilo  it  if  we  help  it  a  little. 
.•sfime  >a>  they  have  killed  these  this- 
tles hy  s.  wing  the  field  to  alfalfa  and 
(Uttinj;  It  three  times.  It  would  be 
worth  tiying. 

*  •     * 

Cl{  If  you  think  you  cannot 
•  afford  to  buy  a  complete  po- 
tatii  nutlit  and  you  cannot  get  a 
neighbor  to  go  in  with  you  and  buy  it 
I  would  advi.se  you  not  to  go  into  the 
business  Too  many  growers  are  well 
•'qm|ipod  for  you  to  try  to  compete 
•vith  th'Mn  with  a  half  equipment. 

*  •     • 

R\V  -If  I  beliove<i  my  cow  died 
•  with  the  disease  known  as  "hol- 
low tail  ■  I  would  not  tell  my  neigh- 
bors so  There  Is  not  a  veterinarian 
in  the  land  who  believes  that  there  la 
any  surh  disease  as  holhnv  tail  or 
hcllMW  horn. 

*  •      • 

Dw  You  say  you  do  not  want 
•  to  kill  your  hogs  when  the  moon 
1-  on  ihi-  wane  for  fear  the  meat  will 
■shrink  and  you  will  lose  a  lot.  Well, 
by  all  moans  do  not  do  it;  ard  you 
"ill  b|.  nnich  happier.  Strive  to  be 
hap)iy  o.<perially  since  Christmas  is 
-"  noai   .It   hand. 

*  ♦      • 

S»  i;  If  tho.se  hogs  are  to  be 
•  kepi  until  the  hrst  of  March  you 
«iil  n><.i  very  comfortable  quarters 
to  keep  ihem  in.  Remember  that  a 
'frtain  amount  i»f  feed  goes  to  keep 
lip  thr  animal  heat  and  a  board  is 
ihe;i|).i  'lian  corn  even  if  lumber  Is 
high.  Y  •  ir  experiment  station  as  well 
as  Vdui  'ounty  agent  will  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  depend  on  com  alone 
to  fatten  them.  Better  trade  some 
'■"m  for  tankage, 

*  *     * 

D  M  You  say  you  want  to  sell 
*\t  V'.iii  farm  and  move  to  a  bet- 
'•■:  'oniniimity  betau.'ie  you  cannot 
m  along  with  a  certain  neighbor.  Do 
not  .lo  it  You  will  likely  run  up 
"Rainsi  ih,.  samo  kind  of  neighbor  in 
'he  other  community.  Tr>'  heaping 
'"«ls  oi  (ire  on  his  old  pate  until  he 
I''  burnt  ,i<  bald  as  the  edif.ir  of  this 
paper. 

*  •     * 

r^  \\  ('.—You  asked  mr  what  Ics- 
VJ»  .snn  I  pot  from  the  recent  elec 
lion  in  West  Virginia  I  learned  .sev- 
"al  thiTU's  btit  two  only  will  I  men- 
'•"n  and  they  were  that  two  or  three 
"i«'n  (ani„,t  run  a  state  and  that  you 
far.  dop.nd  on  the  (ommon  people 
■'"inj:  ahniit   the  right   thing. 

H*     *     * 
'■    ''\'        Since  you  are  going  tn 
•  I'    ver>'    short    of    feed    If    the 

^"ndinj;  ,,f  the  fodder  does  not   cost 
I   believe   there   will  be   big 


profit 
Han.i 


Ti  It  Do  not  let  the  fodder 
'II  the  rain  too  h  ng  before 
enndins  it.  if  your  cow^  eat  only 
'hf  hi,  I;.    ^^^,   ^"i^j^pj.    ^f    jj^p   fodder 

^^v    ..'.     getting    only     about     one- 
'"irtli     1    the   nutrient.s   out   of   it.     I 
ly  so  much  for  the  timothy. 


'innot 

•'tr  thf 


SAVE  Labor  and  Money 

wvith  these  handy  machines 


McCORMICK'DEERING 
Feed  Qrindcrs  with  re- 
«>ersib(e  double-faced 
grinding  plates  are  ob- 
tainable in  3  sizes  for  en- 
gine or  tractor  operation. 


INDOORS  and  OUT  the  McCormicli- 

Dccrinir  Enxin«  i<  one  of  the  moil  uje- 

ful  machtnes  on  the  farm,     Made  in 

I'^,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  *itct. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Com  Shellert 

A  McCormick-Deering  Com  Sheller 
will  enable  you  to  shell  com  for 
seed,  feed,  or  market  at  low  cost. 
Built  strong  to  give  long  service. 
The  line  includes  shellers  for  hand, 
engine,  or  tractor  power. 


Grind  Wheat  for  Feed 

THESE    days    many   farmers    f-rc- 
doing  themselves  a  good  turn  by 
grinding  wheat  and  feeding  it  to  live- 
stock. It  is  high)>  profitable  whenever 
a   surplus   of  wheat  and   shortage  of 
com    makes  wheat  the  cheaper  feed. 
^The   U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  26 
states    that    a    pound   of  cracked 
wheat  equals  a  pound  of  com  in 
all-purpose  feeding  value.  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  wheat  should   be 
cnished    or   coarsely  ground   for 
live  stock,   and    rather 
finely   ground   for   dairy 
cows.   It  should  be  used 
wnth  other  elements  to 
make  a  balanced  ration. 

Write  for  our  special  circular  co*'ering 
the  feeding  values  of  wheat 


THE  saving  in  time  and  labor,  the  economy,  arc  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  grind  your  o^vn  feed  and  shell  your 
own  com  whenever  you  want  to.  more  than  justifies  owning  a 
McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder.  Corn  Sheller,  and  Engine. 
The  small  investment  required  to  put  these  machines  to  work 
on  your  farm  is  offset  many  times  over  by  the  many  advantages 
they  offer  the  year  around,  and  by  the  savings  they  effect. 

Examine  the  models  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has 
on  display.  Ask  him  to  point  out  the  exclusive  features,  quote 
prices,  and  demonstrate  for  you. 


! 


Write  for  illuttrmted  folden  and  read  all  abo 
many  features    of  theae    money- saving    mach. 


uf  the-     |1 


International  Harvester  Company 


fi06  So.  Michigar.  Ave. 


Chica;;!.'.  Illincw 


of  America 

iJnrcrf}orat^d> 

Hranchi't  at   Pirtthureh.   Harri$burt,   Philudclphio.  Hu. 
and  at  9$  other  point t  in  the  I  niled  Slate: 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Feed  Grinders    <    En^nes    «    Com  Shellers 


DELLINGER 

Hammer  Type 

MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110^. 

F.O.B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Furninhrd  witfi  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

Write   for   rntoloKur. 

A.  M    DELLINGFR,    Uncasler.  Pa. 


Farmers         » 

Need 

The 

Comfort 

And 

Protection 

Of 

The 

Old  Reliable 


I 


pet  V.  5  Pit.  Off. 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket 

I.i>iin  wi'.ir.  wainitii  luul  mnui'it  — ttie 
ti'jiture.'i  III!  fainierc  niui  MildiHii-  work- 
er." expect  ill  a  wmkin^  jnc  kot — iiiti 
all  l>e  found  in  Bliwn."  Beach  .laikrt 
It  is  made  of  .•'ti<iii>:  knit  rlntli  witt'. 
wiiulproiif  Wool  lli't'i-f-  ItninK.  Ii"  eut  !•' 
fit  the  liody  pniiply.  and  I'lm  he  w.-icln-d 
uitliout  losinjj  It-  sliapp  Tlu-ee  Kt\lc-- 
-coat   with  or   \vitlio\it   <i.llar  an<i   v.-.-t 

A  Br»mn'B  Peorh  ./or*.-/  m<iJ^>  ■ 
a  tvttcome  Chrintmot  fift 


BROWK'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

.  Worcustpr,  M.isB.->cUusttit.  . 


Mil  Pay  You  ^^ 

i^r  VourFun/ 

An>one  »  ho  iff  buncot  vdl  ]mv  vi'U  full  marl,'  t 
value  (ory.'ur  furn.     Hat   I  II  do  iiior<    tliuii  tin.'. 

I'll  r-iy  .vou  Ba  1  XTli.\  5' ,  iilxivc  nuulicl  imi-- 
on  phi|inifiit»  of  $.""'  atid  up.  l!  yeiir  »hin»  H' 
worth  t'*i  you'll  ri-cive  iii  v  rfacik  tor  $,'i'  >  . 
For  tliH)  worth  lU  pay  ♦lO.-.. 

1  c.ou  alToni  lo  p:ty  niorn  twonuM*  I'm  fbf  I'trct^t 
rocrivcr  ofrawlursintLprbfit.  I  t»i«v»  s 
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Profitable  es^  proclue- 
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f  aiiioii§»  Park  &  Pollard 
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profit  producer 
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NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  HAVE  mentioned  several  times 
the  fear  that  communities  were 
disintegrating;  that  rural  neigh- 
borhoods were  not  holding  enough 
get-together  affairs  to  keep  up  a 
proper  degree  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship  for  best  results,  the  re- 
sults being  an  ability  to  cooperate  ef- 
fectively. In  some  respects  nearly 
every  community  rural  as  well  a.< 
small  town  is  overorganized.  That 
is,  there  arc  numberless  clique  organ- 
izations, organizations  embracing  a 
few  of  the  total  number  of  the  people 
in  a  community. 

There  are  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, the  many  and  various  church 
activities,  the  women's  clubs,  men'-- 
clubs,  card  parties  each  of  these 
having  standing  committees  in  fact 
there  are  so  many  small  things  going 
on  that  there  are  scarcely  enough  days 
or  nights  in  a  week  to  get  them  all 
in.  These  all  may  be  necessary  i  al- 
though I  doubt  it>.  but  in  most  plnco.s 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  the 
meeting  of  all  the  people  of  any  given 
community. 

*       4>       * 

In  our  town,  recently,  we  had  a 
rather  novel  get-together  affair  whicli 
seemed  to  be  highly  successful  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  town — a  place  of 
about  2,000  inhabitants  got  up  what 
was  called  a  community  exposition. 
The  second  story  of  a  big  garage  vas 
rented  and  the  space  divided  ifl  into 
"booths"  about  eight  by  eight  feet. 

There  were  28  of  these  booths, 
and  a  side  room  13  by  31  feet 
in  size  which  was  devoted  to  farm 
exhibits.  Every  square  foot  was  fill- 
ed with  the  best  the  stores  had  '.«> 
offer  and  the  finest  the  farms  could 
produce.  The  exposition  was  open 
every  evening  during  the  week,  anil 
capacity  crowds  from  the  town  an.l 
community  attended  e;ich  night.  An 
admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was  charg- 
ed in  order  to  keep  repeating  boy • 
from  over-crowding  the  place. 

The  booths  were  filled  with  t'lc  dif- 
ferent lines  carried  by  the  meicLancs 
of  the  place-  automobiles,  radio:  . 
heating  plants,  drug  stores,  station- 
ery and  gift  shops,  baking  plant-*, 
fuel  materials,  plumbing  fixtures, 
house  construction,  .shoe  stores,  cloth- 
ing stores,  food  products,  poultry  ar  I 
stock  feeds,  while  the  two  bank.^  each 
had  a  booth  fixod  up  to  rep;  e.-icnl 
their  services  to  the  communitj 

In  the  farm  products  section  was  a 
display  which  interested  and  surpris- 
ed every  visitor.  People  thought  it 
hardly  po.ssible  that,  owing  to  tiu' 
drouth  of  the  year,  such  perfect  spec- 
imens of  fruit,  vegetables,  potatoes 
and  grain  could  be  got  together. 
In  addition  to  th'?se  products  wff 
pggs.  milk,  alfalfa,  etc.  The  j/fodiicls 
were  judged  by  the  county  agent  and 
ribbons  awarded  for  first,  second  an  I 
third  winners.  Tht>  .shortness  '>t  tirio 
for  preparation  and  the  lack  of  space 
prevented  an  even  larger  exhi'jit  of 
farm  products. 

In  addition  to  the  things  to  be  .'^:een 
many  novelties  were  given  away 
by  the  merchants,  prizes  awai'.;.d 
each  night,  and  musical  and  cnlc; 
tainment  features  provided  all  ti- 
time.  A  large  lotid  speaker  whs  himjj 
in  the  center  of  the  room  and  liappy 
nmning  comments  and  announce- 
ments made  so  that  everybody  could 
hear. 

*     t     * 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  de- 
scribing this  event,  not  for  thv  pur- 
pose of  complimenting  our  conmi'i- 
nity,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  other 
neighborhoods.  Such  a  late  fall  or 
winter  show  could  be  sl.iged  ■(•most 
any  place  if  promoted  by  h  gomi,  live 
organization.     Whether    it    i.s    H'.''r'9d 


by  a  trade  body,  a  Grange  or  other 
farmers'  organization,  the  obj;.'t  to 
be  kept  in  mind  is  the  cre-stion  of 
good  will  and  better  understMnciin? 
between  all  the  people  of  a  given 
community.  Everybody  was  siupris- 
ed  at  the  evidence  of  success  in  this 
line  at  our  fair.  Ijots  of  people  at- 
tended every  night  just  to  see  and 
rub  elbows  with  other  people.  It  i.< 
unanimously  agreed  to  rej'eat  it  liext 
year. 

•     *     • 

Up  to  now,  November  22,  the  wells 
and  springs  have  not  shown  any  ef- 
fects of  the  very  fine  rains  we  have 
had  the  past  week.  The  ground  wa^ 
so  dry  for  such  a  great  depth  that 
it  alfeorbed  all  the  moisture  that  f»!i 
and  none  reached  the  undergrounii 
water  courses.  However,  it  has  help- 
ed in  some  instances  for  this  reason. 
When  cloudy  weather  or  top-soil 
moisture  stops  steady  evaporation 
the  under-ground  supply  of  water 
has  a  chance  to  fill  up  springs  and 
wells.  This  will  answer  the  question 
asked  sometime  ago  as  to  why  a 
spring  would  sometimes  start  to  flo'» 
after  being  dry,  even  when  no  rain 
has  fallen. 

*     *     » 

The  quality  of  the  farm  products 
at  the  show  mentioned  above  indi- 
cates that  eastern  Pennsylvania  dij 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  many 
other  places  during  the  droutii  ot  tiw 
past  year.  Enough  rain  fell  to  l<eep 
plant  life  supplied  pretty  well,  al- 
though the  water  supply  did  suffei. 
Wheat,  although  sown  in  dust,  is 
making  a  good  showing  now  in  spiti; 
of  its  slow  germination. 


Friendly  j^^. 
Talks 


Vincent 


Just  a  scrap  out  of  an  i>ld,  old 
Book.  I  am  sure  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  untorstood 
what  the  meaning  of  the  words  was 
It  was  a  warning  that  they  -shdi'J 
live  so  good,  so  true  and  .so  upiipt 
that  nobody  could  .say  anything 
against  them  on  the  scote  of  thei 
fidelity  to  all  that  was  best  and  mc-t 
worth  while. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  th  timi-' 
aright  there  are  tho.se  IikIhv  whu 
would  try  to  rob  the  fanner  if  hi? 
crown.  How  often  we  heai  men  say 
"Faiming  Is  the  lottenesl  l.r..sm<-'S'' 
a  man  can  go  into.  No  mon<  y  in  it 
I  never  will  advise  a  boy  of  n;ir.e  t>i 
be  a  farmer.  Anything  but  a  faiuv 
er.'  And  the  words  have  been  -v "Ix^n 
.so  many  times  that  thousanls  are 
coming  to  believe  them.  If  cv.  r  uny- 
thing  was  calculated  to  rob  a  :.irr.wi 
of  his  crown  that  is  it. 

"Hold  fast  to  that  which  tl.'U  hast 
the  language  of  the  old  P.."il<  >""■ 
"Hold  fast,"  never  let  anybody  niak' 
you  ashamed  that  yoti  are  a  iarnier 
Faiming  has  its  ups  and  downs,  n" 
do  all  kinds  of  business.  Money  n«v 
be  scarce.  That  is  no  disgrace.  Thou- 
sands who  are  not  farmers  arc  tiamp 
tng  the  streets  in  search  ot  worK^ 
without  a  penny  in  their  pocliet^  ^ 
honestly  believe  farmeis  are  l^t  ^' 
off  of  any  one.  They  have  a  fia^^  "' 
stay,  kind  friends  to  encourage  ther-' 
and  the  earth  has  not  .vet  rpfnsefi  f 
bring  them  .something  to  live  "" 

Hold  fast:    Things  will  change  w 


fore  long.    Rifts  are  brcakin.t;  iii  t^^ 
word  for  the  farm  every  Uni-  '^•'  '^■^" 
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Can  the  College  Prevent 
Farm  Failure? 


Bv  W.  R.  >VHIT.\CRE 


clouds  even  now.   L'H  us  say  a  ^(^ 


and  the  chaucs   <  i'l  coinc  rv 
liri.i  v.o  th  i'k. 


fte'i 


RE  the  agricultural  colleges  to  blame  when 
their  graduates  fail  on  the  farm?  Inter- 
view-  with  college-trained  farmers  indi- 
L  11  at  in  ihe  majority  of  cases  the  college 
L'd  -hare  a  portion  of  the  responsibility.  The 
Lf  causes  for  failure  as  given  by  ten  of  these 
L  «tie  insufficient  capital,  excessive  overhead 
L  a  lack  of  experience  and  training  in  actual 
trm  practice.  Most  of  the  men  who  failed  on  the 
trm  have  entered  other  lines  associated  with 
jrmmg  and  have  been  successful.  The  college 
Curse  has  made  them  eligible  and  has  prepared 
fitm  for  such  positions  as  county  farm  agents. 
wational  teachers,  cooperative  managers  and 
HeMiien.  nut  it  has  not  fitted  them  for  practical 
hrmmg. 

J  One  man  who  failed  on  the  farm  and  who  has 
ince  been  exceptionally  successful  in  agricultural 
k;en.<iun  woik.  admitted  that  he  coidd  not  hold 
jc»n  his  position  without  the  degree,  or  the  train- 
ig  that  he  received  at  college,  but  he  believes 
jat  [here  Is  much  that  could  be  taught  which  would 
Wp  pievent  failure.  He  also  stated  that  his  fail- 
[re  has  helped  hiir.  in  the  extension  work  since 
[gave  him  a  .sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
pirmers'  prolilen.s  which  he  could  not  have  gained 
1  any  other  way. 

Easy   on   Paper 

For  example. "    he    said,    "we    had    courses    in 
|itni  management   in   college,  but   they  were  like 
rithmetic  problems.     When    income    fell    short    of 
khat  was  needed  we  either  grew  more  crops  and 
pcfea.»ed  the   returns,   or   we   cut   down   the  over- 
lead   It  is  very  simple  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  far 
■fferent  matter  when  you  try  it  on  the  farm.   Most 
I  these  problems  assumed  that  your  living  came 
ftom  the  faim   and   did   not    include    enough    per- 
»nal  expenses.    There   were   no   bills   for   doctors, 
<ene.s,  clothing  and    the  innumerable   expenses 
fhich  we  have  in  actual  life." 
Anothei  man  who  made  one  failure  on  the  farm 
"id  who  is  ndw  .slowly  working  his  way  to  success 
ihe  ."ianie   farm   after    spending    five    years    as 
Nliinx  manager  for  a  large  truck  farm  <  riticised 
Iht  puliry   cf    the   colleges   in    selecting    tlicii    in- 
I'ltictors  anii  professors. 

The  proofv  are  not  practical,"  he  coiiiplained. 
hut  it  is  n<.t  all  their  fault.  Th^y  must  live  ju.st 
p  same  as  the  test  of  us  and  to  advance  they 
fiiist  add  (ief;iees.  The  number  of  letters  after  the 
fJMeisihe  yardstick  by  which  they  set  the  salary. 
"■y  graduate  from 
e  college  \Mth  their 
^  degree,  they  go 
another  and  in  a 
««  years  have  their 
S  and  after  a  few 
"ft  years  „f  teach- 
«  fir  research  they 
'^ssom  out  with 
doctor's  degree. 
'"  Without  a  sea- 
*  practical  work 
"le  farm  they 
*>(h  such  subjects  as 
*"n  management, 
P"nomy  and  mar- 
l*^t'^«.  This  svstem 
Hlops  teachers  who 
'"■finphasize  the- 
2  """l  they  are  un- 
,  ■  ''J  show  how  it 
'"  ^  applied  vinder 
_|  farm  ( i.nditions.  " 
^''^feaie  many  cx- 
I'ons  to  this  In  the 


agricultural  colleges,  but  it  is  one  feature  that  was 
most  criticized.  Another  point  which  practically 
all  ten  men  mentioned  was  the  tendency  for  pro- 
fessors to  tell  of  the  exceptional  farmer  and  the 
big  profits  he  makes.  Farming  was  painted  as  a 
rather  rosy  picture  in  which  success  awaits  the 
man  who  uses  scientific  methods  and  combines 
them  with  a  little  hard  work.  There  was  little 
mention  of  the  failures  and  none  of  the  reasons 
why  they  failed.  As  one  man  said,  "I  figured  all 
farm  failures  were  due  to  ignorance  or  laziness, 
but  I  nave  changed  my  mind  about  that.  Did  you 
ever  hear  any  professor  say  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  man  to  operate  a  farm  success- 
fully when  he  borrows  all  the  purchase  money  as 
well  as  that  required  to  stock  it?  It  sounds  sort  of 
iilly,  but  that  is  just  about  what  I  tried  to  do,  and 
T  had  it  all  worked  out  on  paper  before  I  started. ' 

.Mmn  and  Essentials 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  agricultural  college 
that  the  graduates  lacked  capital,  but  it  shoidd 
have  placed  more  emphasis  on  financing  and  by 
actual  illustration  pointed  out  the  failures  that 
result  from  lack  of  capital.  The  college  will  claim 
that  it  had  no  responsibility  for  the  excessive  over- 
head, but  in  many  cases  this  was  due  to  the  desire 
for  the  latest  agricultural  improvements  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  college.  The  student  is  taught  that 
every  farm  home  should  have  a  bath  room,  modern 
electrical  appliances,  attractive  furnishings  and  all 
ot  the  other  conveniences.  His  cows  should  be 
pure-bred,  his  poultry  from  heavy-producing 
strains  and  he  should  have  modern  barns  with 
>abor-saving  equipment.  Farm  machinery  should 
loe  of  the  most  improved  type,  as  it  is  most  effi- 
( ient  and  saves  labor.  It  is  well  for  the  college  to 
;.et  forth  these  things  as  aims  and  ideals  toward 
which  to  strive,  but  it  seems  that  many  students 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  all  at  the 
.start  and  in  obtaining  them  they  sink  hopelessly 
in  debt. 

For  example,  one  graduate  entered  the  poidtry 
business  and  invested  thousands  of  dollars  of  bor- 
lowed  money  in  modern  poultry  houses  and  equip- 
ment. The  hou.ses  were  designed  by  experts  and 
all  of  the  equipment,  such  as  drinking  foun- 
tains, nests  and  feed  hoppers  was  of  the  best 
quality.  He  understood  poultry  raising,  but 
Ins  overhead  was  .so  great  that  he  was  unable  to 
( any  on  with  his  limited  capital.    Another  grad- 


These  young  fannen.  in  an  Krie  county  potato  project  learn  the  practUc  and  theory  ot  produrlnr  .rrtifl.d  ..-,  rt. 


The   farm-bred   boy    gets   an    early   start   In 
agricultural   education. 


uate  had  less  capital  and  credit  when  he  went  on 
'.he  farm.  He,  too,  wanted  modern  buildings,  but 
his  father  who  had  financed  him  advised  against 
it.  He  took  the  old  barn  and  with  some  second- 
hand material  remodeled  it.  He  built  his  own  feed 
hoppers  and  fountains  and  they  answered  the  pur- 
po.ses.  He  continued  to  remodel  the  bam  as  the 
fiock  became  larger  and  he  has  made  a  success  of 
the   poultry  business. 

The  college-trained  farmers  who  have  succeeded 
have  gained  practical  farm  experience  either  be- 
fore entering  college  or  before  thoy  started  in 
business  for  themselves.  In  each  case  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  gain  this  essential  training  out- 
side of  their  college  course. 

One  giiiduate  who  has  made  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess as  a  fanner  .said,  "I  believe  that  it  is  foolish 
for  a  man  who  has  not  had  considerable  practical 
farm  experience  to  enter  farming  for  himself  after 
graduation.  A  few  summers  on  the  farm  are  not 
enough  experience  to  fit  a  man  for  farming.  I  like 
this  farming  game,  but  the  fact  that  you  grad- 
uate from  a  course  in  agriculture  does  not  make 
y.)u  a  farmer." 

Gref-ntT  Pasture!* 

It  was  this  lack  of  experience  in  what  is  often 
•  ailed  "dirt  farming"  that  was  responsible  for 
.-cmie  of  the  failures,  and  often  this  is  combined 
with  ether  handicaps,  such  as  lack  of  « apital.  The 
fanu  has  an  appeal  to  the  town  or  city  boy  that 
iften  la'ises  him  to  enroll  in  the  agricultural 
course  and  to  enter  the  busine.ss  of  farming.  Fath- 
tis  in  oifior  lines  of  work  coivitiient  on  the  joys 
of  farm  life  and  In  many  cases  encourage  their 
sons  to  farm,  since  it  is  what  they  imagine  they 
would  like  to  do.  There  arc  .students  in  the  agrl- 
(idtural  courses  who  never  lived  on  a  farm  and 
uiio  have  never  milked  a  cow.  harnessed  a  horse, 
or  plowed.  Some  of  them  want  to  farm,  but  they 
do  not  fully  realize  the  hard  work,  practical  ex- 
perience  and   skill   that    are   needed   to    make   any 

de^^ree   of   success. 

Practically  all  of 
the  agricultural  col- 
leges have  farms 
where  .some  practical 
work  is  done,  and  it 
is  pos.sible  to  add 
more  ot  this  work 
during  the  later  years 
of  the  cour.se.  The 
poulti  ynien  could  take 
over  the  management 
of  a  small  flock,  the 
daiivmen  could  share 
in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the 
iDllege  herd,  and  the 
horticultural  men 
( ould  plan,  plant  and 
care  for  gardens  or 
care  for  oichards. 
This  Work  is  done  to 
ft  degree  in  most  col- 
leges, bul  it  could  be 
(Cont'd  »>n    page   ^36. 1 
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CHEAPER   FEEDERS 

THE  averaj^e  cost  of  the  .-.tecr.s  taken  out 
of  the  Kansa.s  City  market  1)y  lof-ler.s 
(luring  the  past  .-.ummer  ami  fall  wa>  ?''>.*^'0 
per  cwt.  Last  year  the  avLMa}.jc  ct.^t  \va.-< 
$9.96  per  cwt.  Tlii.s  year'.s  inircha>f>  i-y  feed- 
ers incluiled  fewer  heavy.  tle.-l>\  .iiil  loiisf- 
<|Uently  lii),'h-priced  cattle  than  l;i>l  _\  car 
Some  of  the  cheap  feeder.-^  have  come  hack 
to  market  at  a  profit.  aii<l  v.c  hope  the  rest 
of  thetn  will  do  as  well  or  1  tetter. 

A  TRUE   PROPHET 

<W(J  year^  a,i;<'  la.-^t  .spriii.u  \\  ayiic  Diii-- 
more.  Secretary  of  the  llor-e  .\ssocia- 
tion  of  America,  ])re<licted  that  vvithiii  five 
years  wheat  woTild  >ell  .it  7?'\:  !'cr  i.u^hel  at 
Chicagti.  lie  ha>ed  hi-,  prophecy  oti  the  iii- 
crea.siny  area  available  for  wheal  m  cotisc- 
(ftience  of  the  le^>er  area  needed  to  rai.-.e 
horse-feed.  11  i--  prediction  ha-  proved  to  he 
correct,  Ihu  s.>  far  a>  we  can  as'trt.iin  he  i-.  the 
'liily  feller  \\lii>  i>  feeling  \ery   -. ...d  .ncr  it. 

:•  CHESTNUT   SEEDLINGS 

TWV.  I'nited  State-  Depanmeni  .>i  Agri- 
cultnre'ha-   >ent  to  the  experiment   st.i- 

■  U''>n:i  of  -f\enti-<-n  -late^  hlij^htiir.Mit  chest- 
nut seedlings    r.iiscil    from    nni-   collected    in 

.».ipan,   Koiea  and    l"orino-a  hy   ii-   plant   ex- 

•  jtlorers.  These  ;ind  other  tree-  will  he  te-ted 
lifefc  ant!  .some  of  them  pnnni-e  to  solve  the 
proldem.  An  occasional  hlight-prnof  or  hlight 

.  resistant  tree  is  fountl  in  this  ciuntry.  I'roh- 
altly  the  chesttiut  will  ctinic  h.tck  where  c«in- 
tlitions  fav.if  it. 

HOW  TO  FEED  WHEAT 

TWV.  Federal  l'"arm  T.oard  ha-  jii-i  i-^ied 
a  bulletin  entitled  Practical  h'.xperiences 
In  Feeding  Wheat.  It  gives  the  results  ob- 
tained by  twenty-tive  ex|)eriinent  st.itions  ill 
ieeding  wheat  to  cattle,  hog-,  -heep.  hor.scs 
and  ptmltry — all  favorable  .Mr.  McKelvie 
has  a  page  all  to  him-elf  to  tcl!  how  e.\-I'rcs- 
ident  C'oolidge  consume-  .v  luMt  uiiNcd  with 
I  yc,  both  in  solid  fortn.  Il  nt.iy  be  of  interest 
to  note  in  cmnfction  with  \\  he.it  feeding  th.tt 
iKitJi  Chairman  I  egge  and  Meud.cr  McKelvie 
accept  an  c-tiin.ite  of  J()0.(H )().()(»()  bushels  ,i- 
thc  am-xint  "i   ^^!u•.■lt  to  be  U'i\  thi-  vear. 

APPLES   OF    MEMORY 

LAS'l'  iiiontli  MM,    .,1,1  frifiid   D.  .\     \rnoId 
of  Mineral  iiutity.  W    \'a..  rememliered 
'    'IS    with        I'.fk-cl   of    Mil.im    ;ipple-   as   is   hi- 
'  ilstoiM.      \t    flic    l'ili-bnii;h    -Ii.m\    no    loun! 

.'     lone    'iM-llrl    ..i'      il   I    I'lliidUi    I     ,il!iivv      I'n'iii'- 

llowcr-   "ud   bMii;;ht    I'l m      (  hu    hMUting   •!:•• 
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other  day  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  a  com- 
panion found  a  tree  of  Kambos  and  gave  tis 
some.  The  other  day  an  associate  came  in 
and  laid  down  a  Sheepnose  on  our  desk.  If 
anybody  has  a  better  collection  of  old-fash- 
ioned apples  let  him  say  so.  Redolent  of 
memories  are  all  of  them  and  better  for  that 
reason  at  least  than  anything  on  the  market 
today. 

MORE  LEGISLATION? 

THRKE  items  of  legislation  of  special  in- 
terest to  agriculture  are  said  to  be  on 
the  program  at  the  session  of  Congress  which 
l»egan  this  week.  They  are  (1)  further  regu- 
lation of  commodity  exchanges,  particularly 
to  curb  short  selling;  (2)  seed  and  feed  loans 
for  farmers  in  drouth  areas;  (3)  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  wheat  market. 
The  first  and  tlie  last  of  these  will  probably 
prove  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  in  the 
end.  Continued  and  increasing  interfc'e-  : 
with  the  ci>m!nodity  exchanges  .\  hi  ,  .'.;<•- 
ly  deprive  us  of  our  great.'  t  '  »r-ii'er.:ial 
blessing,  a  free  and  open  market  i'rolongcd 
interference  with  the  wheat  market  is  just  as 
likely  to  result  in  ill  as  in  goo<l  to  producers. 


A  TAX  ON   FLOUR 

GO\"i:KXOk  CHRISri AXSOX  of  Min- 
nesiita  jirojxises  a  federal  tax  (  f  S2  per 
larrel  on  all  Hour  milled  for  domestic  use.  the 
proceeds  to  be  divided  among  v.heat  gro\^  or  . 
.iccording  to  the  amount  of  grai  i  cl.cy  mar- 
ket. 'ihi>  proiM.sitioii  is  like  ;c\tial  other 
relief  j»Ian-  in  th.it  it  ignores  th'j  faci  that 
consunier.->  \a>tly  outnumber  pmducers,  and 
l!ie  majority  i-  not  likely  to  sanction  a  tax 
•  >n  il-  bre.id  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority, 
iltiman  nilme  is  not  so  constructed  as  to 
.-lainl  such  -trains,  but  several  classes  of  our 
relievers  seem  to  be  unaware  of  any  danger 
in  that  fact. 
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cessors  of  foods ;  or  centralized  selling  of  the 
products  of  such  concerns  as  canning  com- 1 
panies.  (3)  Sale  of  foods,  through  cooperativf 
organizations  of  producers,  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer.   (4)   The  increasing  number  of  com- 
binatiiMi   food  stores,   which  are  growing  in 
favor  among  consumers,  who  like  to  buy  all 
classes  of  foods  at  one  time  and  place  rather 
than  at  different  times  and  places.    (5)  The 
quick  freezing  of  meats  and  fish,  wherein-  the 
con.-umer  may  have  prompt  service  and  the 
distributor  need  not  be  an  expert  in  cutting 
and  otherwise  preparing  the  product  for  u<e 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  existence 
of  all  these  tendencies,  but  it  is  impossible 
now  to  estimate   the  effect  of   them  on  the 
business  of  distribution,  or  on  the  business  of 
production  either. 

IN  THE  DARK 

SINCE    the    Cf  fi    ?A:^\t\\i7.viiw\i   Corpora- 
. .     li  1  J  '.••..>  again  gon2  into  the  market  as  a  i 
buyer  of  wheat  various  estimates  have  been 
made  of  its   holdings,  most  of  them  around 
100,000,000  bushels.   There  should  be  no  need  ] 
of  any  guessing  about   it.    The   Corporation 
should   make  public   statement  of  its  opera- 
tions at  the  close  of  each  week  if  not  more 
frequently.    It  is  a  public  agency,  operaiiii;; 
with  public  funds,  and  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know   what   it   is   doing,   without  writirj 
lor    an   annual    report   or    for   an   occasiunal  | 
statei  lent  by  Mr.  Lcgge.   There  is  and  can  lie 
no  valid  reason   for  any  such  public  agency 
working  in  the  dark,  no  matter  how  good  its  | 
motives  mav  be. 
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lH<  ).SE  dealers  and  com- 
mission merchants  who 


DEAR  TALK 

THE  UK  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  talk  and 
talker-  re-poiisible  in  part  for  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  farm  property  in 
recent  years.  One  kind  of  talk  is  that  which 
k\'uU  the  public  to  believe  that  a  farm  is  a 
liability  rather  than  an  as.-et.  There  has  been 
.-o  much  of  thi.-.  on  the  platform,  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress,  that  investors  have  been 
talked  out  of  land,  leaving  i>nly  those  to  buy 
it  who  can  operate  it  themselves.  In  the  past 
c\<ry  bargain  in  farms  was  picketl  up  by 
-  "inebody,  a  banker  or  a  merchant  or  a  law- 
yer, anybody  who  ha<l  funds  to  invest.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  former  buyers  of  farms 
h.ive  been  talkerl  t>ut  of  the  market.  The 
•  iher  kind  of  talk  is  that  which  leads  to  pub- 
lic debt  regardless  of  the  ability  t>f  the  local 
unit  to  pay  il.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
;iiiblic  improvements  being  desirable,  but 
I  hey  should  always  be  made  with  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  taxable^  in  that  unit  being 
.'Me  III  pay  for  them.  The  t"o  he.isy  tax  bur- 
den as.-umed  in  in.iny  places  fall-  too  largely 
on  real  e-tate  .ind  i>n  nir.il  real  estate.  We 
are  told  that  t.ilk  i>  che.ip.  but  the  kind  so 
prevalent  in  recent  years  is  proving  very 
costly  to  owners  of  fai-m   pr'.)K'rt\ 


FIVE    TRENDS 

THE  suit  <>\er  the  (.Hn-ent  Hecree  brought 
out  .some  intere-ting  evitlencc  about  the 
■  iistribution  of  food,  a  subject  in  wiiich  all 
producers  arc  concerned.  f?eoently  one  wit- 
ne--  cited  live  <listinct  trend-?  i>r  tendencies 
iti  food  di-tribution :  /"!)  The  increasing 
volume  ban  Ilcd  by  chain  -itore^.  which  are 
ri'  two  cla--es,  the  (\,(Ti)  chain  -tore  coni- 
piim--  which  han<lle  .s.^  to  fd)  per  cent  of  the 
retail  iV»od  bti-iness  :in<!  llie  800  or  more  vol 
iiil.iry  or  cooperative  ih.iin  system-  which 
i.iii'llc  .ibont  .^.'>  per  cent  ('2^  Merger-  or 
1   Mi-olidalions  atiiong   miinMi'acturer-  or  pio- 


A  SAD   COMMENTARY 

IK  his  annual  address  the  .Master  of  the 
National  (irange,  Louis  J.  Taber.  .<ai'l  in 
discussing  grain  marketing:  "It  is  a  >a<l  dm- 
mentary  on  our  pre-ent  boasted  wheat  mar- 
keting program  that  during  the  perioil  nf  a^- 
riculture'>  greate.-t  depression,  and  the  ;.rnin 
growers'  conse<iuent  distre-«-,  the  Chi^'i;'" 
Board  of  Trade  erected  a  new  l)tiil<linK,  Hi'- 
ing  its  head  forty-four  stories  ;il»)\c  the 
streets  of  Chicago  an<l  costing  over  twelve 
million  dt)llars.  while  the  producer  suffer 
near  annihilation.  .\nd  yet  thi-  buiMiii}:  ";!■* 
erected  out  of  jirofits  to  those  ^\  ho  a^M  little 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  -^rain  tlv:  uirmer 
produces." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts  in  tins  c.i.«e 
In  1880  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Tra-le  l'"<is;lit 
the  site  of  its  pre-ent  building  for  S4S.0(X)and 
erected  thereon  a  building  which  ua-  n-f'' 
until  December,  1028.  in  the  ;'..riy-ciu'"l 
years  lantl  values  in  Chicago*-  bn-iiK'->  'liv 
trict  increased  to  -uch  an  extent  that  tlU' 
land  was  apprai.-ed  at  SI  l,.=?0O.0()O  It  i-  not 
economical  to  maintain  an  (dd  an-I  conipar- 
.•itively  small  building  on  land  so  \a!iial'U'.  ^'^ 
a  new  one  wa-  proposed  and  a  life  ni-nratice 
company  offered  to  finance  the  ne^v  -tincture 
to  the  extent  of  .=^0  per  cent  of  the  o.inhine'' 
value  of  the  lan.l  and  the  building  to  he  met- 
ed  thereon,  'i'he  new  buibling  cost  a  'ittie 
U-<  than  ?l2.0(K1.(yXl,  making  this  coiiihiiie'' 
value  about  S2.?..=;00.000.  Half  of  thi-  -'""  "■'" 
borrowed  of  the  life  insurance  coinpaiiy '"J 
first  inf>rtgage.  The  rest  wa-  borr>u'''l  ^  "j 
b\  the  sale  of  bonds  secnre<l  by  a  -i'*';'"'^ 
niortgage.  The  building  is  occni>ic  I  ■;i;""'- 
by  business  and  professional  m-n.  'ii'l  I|i* 
iciitals  are  intended  and  •conliden''^  cxiR^'tj 
ed"  (o  cover  taxes,  nuiintenance.  in'  ''-^  I" 
bond  retirement,  ami  be-ide-  t"  -i'''-'  ' 
iSoaiil  of  Trade  it^  (|narters  rent  free  '"'''J' 
er  words,  instead  of  being  a  tax  ""  "V-o 
ing  the  new  building  supplies  .1  n'  1'  _'  1''^' 
rent  free.  Insie.id  of  being  ev  ilcii'  •  •  'i"'  ' 
pr<»fits   111   grain   marketing  it   i-  <•     '  ., 

increasing   land    values.  an<l    its   to'  li  i" 
eoveiH'd  by  first  and  second  mortg ai;'-^ 

"It    is    a    sad    commentary"    ind'-c     '^^    ^ 
the  Master  of  the  National  Grange  ■  i^   ■'■|_^ 
tici.il  .miuial  ad>lress  ignores  f.icts  a'l"  '"''' 
.ii>t»''  i'  to  -lu^picion  and  prejudice 


New 


have  been  recognized  by 
,he  trade    by    their    "shady" 

ealings-  a  few  of  which  are 

oS'n  every  receiving  cen- 

"r    will   be   forced   to   adopt 

;\onesty  policy  with  the 
'Lrcenient  of  the  new  Per- 
Sable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act,  1930,  on  De- 
TlS.^and  Nfw^viJJ  Sy" commission  men  have 

"'T-'ppressrg  unfair  and  fraudulent  practice 
'iltetate  -shipments  of  produce.  As  most  all 
"  1  ,f  these  two  markets  is  of  interstate  na- 
uTn^adv  a'l  the  dealers  will  come  under  super- 
vision lut.vided  by  this  act. 

Farnur.^  who  seU  their  o,.-n  produce  are  not  re- 

nnire  1  by  the   Perishable   Agricultural  Commodl- 

tllaxo  obtain  a  license.    All  dealers,  commis- 

ion  merchants  or  brokers  who  buy  and  sell  inter- 

a^efver  20  carload^  of  produce  within  a  period 

of  one  vear  are  required  to  secure  a  license  from 

lu  S  Department  of  Agriculture.   Any  one  who 

ol  business   without   hoWing   a  valid  »i«nse   is 

liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500  for  each  offense  and  |25 

for  each  day  it  continues. 

A  license  may  be  suspended  for  violations  of  the 
law  or  revoked  for  repeated  violations  or  flagrant 
„ffen.<es  or  any  of  the  following: 

Anv  fraudulent  charge  in  respect  of  any  produce 
received  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

Rej..  ting,  without  rea.sonable  cause,  any  pro- 
aucebuught  or  contracted  to  be  bought,  in  inter- 
-tale  or  foreign  commerce: 

Failing  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  (ontract  any  produce  sold  or  contracted  to 
be  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

Wcarding.  dumping,  or  destroying,  without  rea- 
M,nabl.  cause,  any  produce  received  by  such  com- 
mi.'Jsiun    merchant    in    interstate    or    foreign    com- 

meiie. 

Making  for  fraudulent  pui-pos«e  any  false  or  mis- 
leading statements  concerning  the  condition,  qual- 
ity qiianlity.  or  disposition  of  or  the  condition  of 
rhe  market" for  any  produce  received  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  the  licensee,  or  bought  and 
sold  01  i>.ntracted  to  be  bought  or  sold  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce: 

Failing  or  refusing  truly  and  corievtly  to  account 
piomi.llv  for  any  produce  bought  or  s=old  or  con- 
tracted to  be  bought  or  sold  in  interstate  01  foreign 
wmRi.  reo  to  the  person  \%ith  whom  such  transac- 
tion i:^  had; 

Representing  by  word,  ait  or  deed,  that  any  pro- 
duce moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  was 
produced  in  a  state  or  country  other  than  the  state 
or  cdiintry  in  which  such  produce  was  actually  pro- 
liuied ; 

Removing,  altering,  or  tampering  with  any  card. 
"tencil.  stamp,  tag  or  other  notice,  placed  upon 
any  container  or  railroad  car  containing  any  pro- 
duce if  such  card,  .stencil,  stamp,  tag.  or  other  no- 
tice contains  a  certificate  under  authority  of  any 
federal  or  state  Inspector  as  tf>  the  grade  or  qual- 
ity of  the  produce. 

This  new  act  governing  the  bu.xiness  practices 
of  commission  merchants  Is  welcomed  by  New  Jer- 
sey farmers  who  ship  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City  markets.  Among  this  large  group  of 
lommi-sion  merchants  conducting  biisiness  In  Phil- 
adelphia or  New  York  City  there  are  always  a  few 
^vho.-;i.  reputation  for  honesty  Is  not  above  reproach. 
Thes.  ,ire  the  men  with  whom  the  reputable  mer- 
<hani.<  and  the  farmer  shippers  have  had  to  com- 
I'ete  ami  do  business  in  the  past.  When  the  act  be- 
<ome^  ffteetive  on  December  10.  these  unreliable 
merchants  will  either  be  forced  out  of  business  or 
Aill  h.ivo  to  change  some  of  their  biisine!'.*  prac- 
tices. 

The  (inimission  merchants  in  Philadelphia  feel 
that  ii.is  move  will  help  placi  the  trade  on  a  more 
'•ouml  .asis.  It  has  been  stated  that  already  the 
reri.-;h  ible  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  has  been 
'ffetiivi.  in  that  since  it  was  passed  there  have 
*Hen  t.  wei  rejections  of  shipments  to  the  Philadel- 
i'iiia  market  than  was  common  in  the  past. 

F !!'.,<  l"  .strawberries  of  the  li»31  season  fnwii 
KI'.ri.lH  were  reported  at  New  York  la.st  week 
rtiid  I  lies  there  ranged  from  $1.7r>  to  $2.50  a  quart. 
^ay-^  Uif  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'■"'irh  \.ar  the  opening  of  the  season  advances  As 
a  ruie  ihe  tirst  berries  arrive  ju.«t  before  Chiist- 
'"as  !.,it  this  year  they  were  on  the  market  by 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Apples  were  in  lighter  receipt 
'a^t  \v,.k  at  both"  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  De- 
mand v.as  more  active  and  best  Ptaymans  sold  at 
^1  ;>(>  lu  .SI .75  per  bushel.  Other  varieties  ranged 
f"'in  SI  I,,  $1.50  at  both  markets. 
*      *      * 

THi'  pioductlon  of  two  litters  of  hogs  weighing 
I  v'l  two  tons  at  150  days  of  age.  a  weight 
'hat  it  Is  t)elleved,  has  never  been  reached  in  Mary- 
land l.eioie,  was  the  accomplishment  of  Maurice 
'aKei.  I-ulton.  Md. 
S'hoitly   after   the   two  Utters   of   pigs  were  far- 


Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


food  in  abundEtnce  It  18  easy 
to  believe  that  sudueii  cbong- 
ea  in  temperature  are  harm- 
ful, as  the  Ohio  invesitigators 
state,  and  perhaps  more 
Harmful  than  dampueeifl^  but 
we  doubt  If  any  birda  enjoy 
the  latter  unless  they  have 
web  feet. 


H' 


Uavid  R.  JohnHon  of  Stockton,  New  Jersey, 
won  the  .SI  .000  prize  offered  by  the  Kansas 
City  !Star  for  the  outstanding  student  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  In  the  United  States.  The 
award  wan  preHented  at  Kansas  City,  Novem- 
ber   1 8th,   by    Oo\emor   Caufield    of   Missouri. 


rowed,  a  little  over  live  months  ago,  Mr.  lager  en- 
tered them  in  the  Maryland  Litter  Contest  which 
is  spon.soied  each  year  by  the  Maryland  Stockmen's 
Association  and  which  has  for  Its  goal  "the  pro- 
duction of  a  litter  of  hogs  weighing  at  least  1.500 
pounds  at  150  days  of  age." 

Mr.  lager's  heaviest  litter  consists  of  eleven  pigs 
weighing  2.325  pounds  and  the  nine  animals  In  his 
second  litter  tip  the  scales  at  1,853  pounds.  Both 
litters  were  raised  In  the  open  field  although,  ow- 
ing to  the  drouth,  they  had  very  little  grass  feed. 
Their  gains,  therefore,  were  made  principally  on 
ground  wheat  supplemented  with  flshmeal  and 
other  feeds. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  lager's  fine  showing,  Claude 
Clssel,  Highland,  Md.,  also  deserves  recognition 
for  goo<l  work  In  the  contest  thus  far.  Mr.  Cissel 
has  two  litters  that  take  second  position  only  to 
those  of  Mr.  lager,  the  weights  of  these  two  lots 
of  animals  being  1,839.5  and  1,776  pounds  each. 
Hence,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  quite  a  spirited 
race  for  first  honors  in  the  litter  contest  this  year 
which  offers  $800  In  prizes.  This  year  there  are  33 
entries  in  the  contest. 

*      «      « 

THE  value  of  ventilation  In  poultry  houses  is 
generally  admitted.  Since  It  gets  results  per- 
haps we  need  not  question  the  cause,  but  investi- 
gators at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  have  been 
hx.king  into  the  matter  and  their  conclusions  may 
be  of  interest  to  New  Jersey  poultry  keepers.    They 

say : 

"'The  popular  viewpoint  that  ventilation  of  poul- 
trv  house:*  is  necessary  to  provide  fresh  air  and  to 
prevent  dampness  may  be  disregarded  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  main  function  of  ventilation  is 
to  maintain  the  desired  uniformity  of  temperature 
within  the  house.  Dampness  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  harmless  when  compared  to  sudden 
temperature  changes,  in  the  opinion  of  D.  C  Ken- 
nard.  in  charge  of  poult r>-  investigations  at  the 
Ohio  Kxperiroent  Statii.n.  This  idea  was  substanti- 
ated at  the  Kxperiment  Stations  poultiy  plant 
during  the  winter  of  1929  when  the  ventilators  and 
windows  weie  regulated  according  to  this  view- 
point, with  the  result  that  the  birds  were  unusually 
free  from  respiratory  thsordeis. 

■A  unifoim  temperature  can  best  be  maintained 
1>y  having  poultry  houses  properly  insulated  and 
arranged  so  that  they  can  easily  be  shut  tight  when 
weatlier  conditions  warrant  it.  New  poultiy  houses 
are  being  lined  or  insulated  and  older  poultry 
houses  are  being  remodeled  to  accomplish  this." 

Wt  have  been  requested  to  change  our  ideas 
about  jHuiltry  management  several  times  in  recent 
year.".  Onlv  a  short  time  ago  free  range  and  exer- 
eise.  enforced  If  necessary  were  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  life  an<l  happiness  of  hens.  Now  they 
may  be  jailed  for  life  and  still  shell  out  hteakfast 


[EAT  Is  applie<i  to  liot- 
beds  for  the  purpose  of 
germinating  seeds  and  starting  both  tender  and 
hardy  plants  early  in  the  spring  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  cold,  says  C.  H.  Nissley  ol  toe  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.  Sources  of  heat  for 
hotbeds  include  manure,  hot  water,  hot  air,  and 
electricity. 

Manure-heated  hotbeds  receive  their  L.eat  fi*m 
decomposing  fresh  horse  manure.  From  lO-  to  18 
inches  of  this  fresh  manure  la  placed  in  the  franc 
and  filmed.  Over  it  is  spread  4  to  6  inchea  of  spood 
soil.  Ah  the  manure  decomposes,  it  givea  ofif  heat 
and  vapor  for  two  to  five  weeks,  deptuxhng  on 
the  amount  of  manure  used.  Manure-heated  beds 
were  universally  used  years  ago,  but  recently  U»ey 
have  given  way  to  hot-air  and  hot-water  beated 
beds,  except  where  small  quantities  of  planta  are 
started. 

Hot-air  or  flue-heated  hotbeds  are  coDBtniettd 
so  that  the  heat  is  obtained  from  burning  wood  in 
a  large  fire  box.  The  smoke  and  hot  air  aa«  Cir- 
culated under  the  entire  bed,  providing  eDOUgb 
beat  to  germinate  the  seeds.  The  heat  in  tncae  bade 
is  controlled  at  will.  Such  hotbeds  are  of  pemaa- 
ent  type  and,  if  built  well  and  according  to  taetnK- 
tions,  they  will  last  for  20  to  30  years.  Tbta  t^e 
of  hotbed  is  used  largely  for  growing  sweet  potato 
sprouts  in  New  Jersey,  but  It  also  may  be  uaed  *w 
starting  other  vegetable  plants. 

Hot-water-heated  hotbeds  are  becoming  more 
popular  each  year  for  the  growing  of  planter  Al- 
though more  expen.sive  to  install,  the  teini)erati»e 
of  the  soil  can  be  controlled  at  will.  One  and  ooe- 
quarter-lnch  pipes  are  placed  every  12  inches  ai>art 
under  the  bed  and  a  steady  supply  of  beat  may  be 
maintained. 

Electricity  Is  being  used  successfully  In  nome 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  heating  of  botbeds. 
Where  the  cost  of  electricity  does  not  exceed  3  or 
4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  tlie  expense  of  ittHtallation 
and  operation,  over  a  period  of  five  yearH.  la  about 
as  cheap  as  where  manure  Is  used. 

Blueprints  giving  construction  of  flue-tieated  and 
hot-water-heated  hotbeds  may  be  obtained  by  **«w 
.ler.sey  residents  from  county  agricultural  agtsota 
fiee  of  charge. 

*      *      ♦ 

PROF.  W.  C.  Thompson  and  L.  M.  BlacJt,  poultry 
authorities,  state  that  New  Jerseys  once  Im- 
portant turkey  growing  Industry  Is  undergolnc  a 
successful  revival.  In  the  30-year  period  from  X89C 
to  1920,  New  Jei?ey's  turkey  population  waa  re- 
duced from  162.000  to  only  8,000  birds,  and  tbia  ae- 
rious  reduction  wa.s  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  the  losses,  or  fear  of  losses,  from  the  blockbaat) 
disease. 

Experiment  station  workers  found  tr<at  black- 
head could  be  pi  evented  by  growing  the  pouiti 
on  clean  ground  and,  more  recently,  ttiey  founc 
that  the  rearing  of  these  birds  on  wire  pl&tforaf 
was  an  even  more  certain  method  of  prevatttan 
At  present  there  are  flocks  of  turkeya  bk  Um 
counties  of  Passaic.  Monmouth.  Morris,  Somcraet 
Burlington  and  Ocean.  On  virtually  all  of  tbes* 
farms,  according  to  Professor  Thompson,  old  meth 
ods  of  rearing  poults  have  given  way  to  tbe  new 
The  nervous  and  u.-ually  belligerent  turkey  ben  i» 
no  longer  allowed  to  hatch  her  eggs  and  lead  bei 
brood  about  the  countryside  In  search  ol"  food.  I» 
her  place  have  beeen  substituted  the  inanimate  bu° 
more  efficient  incubator  and  coal  burning  broodei 
stove. 

These  applianct-s  make  It  po.ssible  tc  batcb  an< 
rear  thousands  of  poults  where  formerly  only  doz 
ens  or  hundreds  were  kept.  Instead  of  oltowlnf 
their  poults  to  range  over  the  fields,  many  of  tb< 
New  Jersey  poultrj-men  keep  them  liinfined  ti 
small  endosuies  and  e>n  platforms,  which  provvd. 
the  most  sanitaiy  environment. 

Such  biids  are.  for  tlie  most  part,  feo  on  grain 
according  to  Professor  Thompson.  Thi.'-i  comptet' 
control  of  their  rations  has  been  found  of  grea 
advantage  in  prodi:(inp  high  quality  turkeys  fo 
hcdiday  trade.  Profes.>»or  Thompson  estimates  tba 
more  than  '25.0tX>  turkeys  have  been  grown  in  Ner 
Jersey  this  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  iteniiy  li 
per  cent  over  last  year's  production. 
•«      «      * 

LILIES  set  out  this  fall  should  be  heavijy  niulcbe< 
to  protect  them  fmm  frost,  says  A  O.  Mcl«ai 
ot  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  A  numbe 
r.f  lilies  are  hardy,  but  all  of  them  will  do  muc! 
iH^ttei  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  ploiited  1 
mulcheil  to  prevent  freezing. 

Building  paper  or  some  other  material  tbat  wU 
shed  water  also  should  be  placed  over  liliea,  Cfl 
pecially  the  Japane.«e  varieties.  This  proroutio 
will  keep  excessive  amounts  of  water  off  ttwim,  aU' 
thus  eliminate  «  <  p.,,ie  tif  winter  killing 
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YouVe  Invited  to  Florida 
and  Cuba  with  Us 

Here  Are  the  Plans  for  Our  Second  Winter  Vacation 
Tour  for  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Readers 


IN  a  recent  i.ssue  we  announced  our  second 
farmers'  winter  vacation  tour  to  Florida  and 
Cuba  to  take  place  next  February.  This  will 
be  conducted  like  last  winters  trip,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  everybody  a  good  time  and  more  than 
their  money's  worth.  If  any  of  your  neighbors 
were  on  the  1030  tour  they  can  tell  you  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  that  ambition.  The  tour  this 
coming  year  will  take  in  some  new  territory  and 
also  include  all  the  high  points  of  the  former 
event. 

This  winter  as  usual  the  party  will  travel  by 
special  all-PuUman  train  which  provides  all  the 
comforts  of  home  without  its  worries.  We  will 
do  the  worrying.  The  train  will  leave  Harrisburg 
and  Philadelphia  on  February  3rd  and  return  on 
February  14th.  Its  passengers  will  visit  the  most 
interesting  cities  and  communities  of  Florida,  cross 
to  Cuba  by  boat  and  spend  two  days  and  one  night 
in  and  aroimd  Havana. 

Leaving  Washington  at  3;30  p.  m.  on  February 
r.rd  we  shall  reach  Jack.sonville  about  noon  the 
next  day.  Here  the  fun  begins  with  a  trip  through 
the  residential  and  business  sections  of  this  gate- 
way to  the  Far  South.  Jacksonville  i.s  not  "just 
another  city."  Listen  to  what  a  press  agent  says 
nbout  it:  "Here  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
cities  in  the  Southeast,  piquant  and  serious,  mod- 
ern as  New  York,  with  a  backgroiujd  of  ancient 
\merica;  thundering  with  traffic,  glorious  with 
r.ai'k.s  and  countless  river  vistas.  '  We  hope  he'll 
Minedy  the  situation  by  putting  a  muffler  on  the 
1  hundering  traffic.  Like  New  Y(jrk  Jacksonville 
once'had  a  Bowery,  but  now  we  aie  told  it  is  all 
sunshine  and  honeysuckles.  We  shall  investigate 
the  situation  next  winter  and  pos- 
siT)ly  propose  a  law  to  limit  the  sun- 
shine if  we  find  more  than  northern 
folks  can  enjoy  in  February. 

From  Jacksonville  we  shall  cross 
the  St.  Johns  River  on  a  splendid  new- 
bridge  which  spans  that  stream  and 
take  a  40-mile  motor  trip  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, oldest  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Three    Hundred    Year**    .\ko 

St.   Augustine   has   other   things   to 
its  credit  besides  old  age.    It  has  pre- 
served landmarks  which  carry  u.s  back 
three     centuries     when     bewhiskered 
"d'ons"  were  combing  the  cour.tiy  and 
disturbing   the  di  earns  of   its  natives 
for   gold     goM.    always   gold,   glitter- 
ing,   glcaniin;^,    elusive    and    deludin;; 
gold!    We  are  told  thiit  the  greed  tor 
gold    is    the    rout    of   iil'    evil,   but    the 
amt)ition  to  attain  it  paved  the  path- 
way  for   the    development   of  a   great 
nation.      The     ancient     gates     which 
guarded    the    entiance    when    St.    Au- 
giislinc   was  a   walled   town    are   still 
to  be  Seen.    We  shall  nl.-;o  inspect  the 
old  Spanish  slave  market,  but  we  can- 
not And  do  not  care  to  bring  b,uk  the 
tragedies  enacted  there  in   the     ffood 
old  days"  when  men  wete  maddei   for 
gain  and  goM  than  they  are  in  these 
mucll-abuse'l    times.     Other   places    oi 
historic     int<»rest     in     St.     Augtistine 
which  you   will   not   want    to   miss  arc 
iFort  Marion,  which   was   l)uilt    of  co- 
qiiina    tock-s    ijy    the    Spaniirds,    the 
ancient  cath-  dral,  the  beautiful   F!.iR- 
ler  hotels,  an'l  the  fabled  Fountain  oi 
Youth,   which    is  as   oM  as   the   hope- 
of  mankind. 

Keturning    to    Jacksonville   for    the 
evening    we    shall    entrain    and    teach 
Oalnesville     the     following     morning 
M°re    is    l(Mated    the   I'nivcrsity      oi 
Florida     and     the     state     Kxperinient 
Station,      where      about      everything 
v,-hich  grows  in  Floriila  is  on  display 
and  about  everything  grr)w.^  there  ex- 
cept Polar  bear.s  an<l  Icebergs.    Tung 
uil    groves   and   an   oil-crushing    plant 
here    will    be    of    ^special    interest    to 
northein  folks     This  f)il,  which  is  u.sed 
in   paints   and   varnishes,  was  origin 
ally  brought  from  China. 

The  next  day  will  see  our  party  at 


Ocala,  seat  of  the  fa- 
mous Silver  Springs,  a 
body  of  water  so  clear 
that  the  fish  have  no 
privacy  but  may  be 
seen  from  our  glass- 
bottomed  boats  no.sing 
around  among  the  peb- 
bles looking  for  food, 
playing  marbles  or  just 
wasting  time,  as  fish 
and  folks  have  a  way 
of  doing  in  Florida.  Re- 
garding this  spring,  or 
lake,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  one  vis- 
itor says,  "England. 
France,       Germany. 

Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  most  states 
of  the  United  States  I  have  seen  the  leading  won- 
ders of  them  all;  but  Silver  Springs  remains  the 
most  enchanting  wonder  of  the  entire  lot.  There 
is  no  desctibing  it.  It  must  be  seen."  Like  Barney 
Scalley's  half-breed  hound  which  chased  a  rabbit 
around  Hard.scrabble  hill  so  fast  that  the  fur  was 
.'■inged  off  nobody  would  believe  it  until  they  had 
seen  it.  and  some  not  then. 

Ocala  is  in  Marion  county,  modestly  called  "The 
kingdom  of  the  sim. "  It  is  a  section  of  natural 
resources  in  soil  and  climate,  and  splendid  dairy 
herds,  poidtry,  vineyard.s  and  citrus  fruits  attest 
to  the  fact  that  these  resources  may  be  developed 
with  profit. 

Sara.sota  is  the  next  stop.  The  farmers'  vaca- 
tion special    is   scheduled   to   reach  here   early   on 


The    r<-nns.vlv,tiiiu    Farmer   Si»eclttl   in    Murida    last    winter. 

Our  Trip  to  the  Sunny  South 

V\u'  four  starts  F»'l>niarv  --Ird.  D-tnrnH  F«'l)niar>    14th. 
We'll   see   Florida   from   end   tn  end,  and   C'liha   iN'sideH. 

We'll    travel,    imer<iw<lfd    and    nnhiirrii-d,    li>     >|H>eial    all-rullnian    train. 

iHitoiiioldles,    liiiseH   and    steunwhips. 
riif  tour  managers  will  make  all  arrangenifnls,  |m,v  all  IiIIIh,  do  all  tippiiiK. 

No  frills,  but  congenial  roniiian>  and  the  lii-st  of  food  and  aceoninioda- 
lions  ••viT> wliiTc. 

The  total  cost  will  Im>  SI'I7..>».  That  rovers  meals,  hotel — evervthing  — 
from  the  time  >oii   Itoard  the  tniin  at    flarrishurg  or   I'hiladeiphia. 

^'iiM  ma\  iii.ike  res'-rxalioiis  now  li,\  setidlng  <i  reser\ation  deposit  of  SV* 
per   person.    Or   iictll    lh>-   i'oiipon   tor   liirlher   details. 

Tour    Msmaaer,    i',-iiiis<  l\;iniii    Fanner. 

i.'iai    r<-nii    .Vveiiiie.    rittslinrgh,    I'a. 

Please  send  n>e.  without  cost  or  oblii:aii<»i,  booklet  flesf-i  ibinw  lb.- 
lojr  to  Floiula  and  Cuba  .spon-iored  by  th"  editors  for  Pennsylvaniti 
Faiinei     i..,T(l.'is. 


N'.'ine 


Here's   iwrt   of  our  last   year's   party   under  the   palms  and   Spanish   moM 

of  Marion  County,  Florida. 


February  6th.  Sarasota  is  the  winter  home  of 
Ringling  Bros.  Circus,  the  Ringling  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Palmer  Development  which  interested  our 
folks  so  much  last  year.  The  circus  will  he  fun. 
and  we  may  enjoy  the  views  of  the  animals  in 
cages  more  than  the  sights  on  Sara.sota  Beach, 
but  we  plan  to  see  both. 

Some  of  the  biggest  citrus  groves  in  the  world 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradenton,  Manatee  and 
I'almetto.  Thousands  of  acres  of  growing  celer>- 
and  lettuce  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  great  pro- 
duce section.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  .show  our  party  this  region  by  nio'orcar 
Everybody  knows  somebody  who  has  been  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  winter.  If  the  tales  they  tell  are 
half  true  it  is  a  place  worth  going  far  to  see.  And 
we  shall  see,  for  two  days  and  a  nigh'  will  b? 
spent  here,  with  special  sightseeing 
trips  and  other  entertainment  arrang- 
ed to  give  us  all  the  most  pleasant 
and  interesting  visit  to  this  winter 
resort.  St.  Petersburg  is  noted  for  its 
hotels,  golf  courses,  pelicans,  etc..  but 
the  thing  which  interests  us  most  it 
that  it  is  the  world's  greatest  horse- 
shoe pitching  place.  The  champions 
become  so  expert  that  it  is  no  fun  to 
watch  them,  since  they  make  ringor' 
every  time. 

State  fairs  in  summer  are  coinmon 
events,  but  a  winter  state  fair  Is  sn 
unusual  in  the  experiences  of  out 
folks  that  we  thought  they  would  lik- 
to  see  the  great  Florida  State  Fan 
which  will  be  held  at  Tanipn  durin,a 
tlie  week  we  are  in  the  South.  So 
we  have  arranged  the  schedule  to  in- 
clude this  event.  The  kinds  Mtid  pro- 
fusion of  fruits  and  vegetable.^  on  di-*- 
play  will  be  a  revelation. 

For  K«'adpr«.'  BeneHt 

This  hasty  review  of  a  fCA  hiRh- 
lights  on  the  trip  is  inadequate  to  giv-" 
an  idea  of  the  things  and  place-  to  bi> 
seen  and  we  have  not  even  m>  ntion- 
ed  such  well-known  places  as  Minm" 
West  Palm  Beach,  or  Cuba.  ;ill  "' 
which  will  receive  due  attention.  H'l' 
which   cannot    be  flescribed  here. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  the  B<il< 
Singing  Tower,  the  Bin!  S.inctiaiV 
and  Mountain  Lake,  wiiich  are  locat- 
ed near  Sebring.  This  is  said  to  ')'' 
one  of  the  most  be.uitiful  pin  •■=  m 
the  world,  at  least  nothing  of  ii-  km^t 
is  found  el.sewhero  on   this  rou'in'-ni 

This  tour  is  .sponsored  by  Pcnn^yl- 
vania    Farmer,    cooperating   ^*':l  ""' 
Seaboard   Air   Un"  and   Penn-\iv,inia 
Railroads,    for    the    benefit    ol    road- 
Reduced  rates  have  been  giinle'l 
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by    railroads    which     mnke    the    trip 
much  cheaper  than  it  w-)uld  be  [or  an 
individual  going  alone.    The  prn  e  P*"' 
pet.son  is  .?197..50  and  it  covets  every- 
thing, including  side  trips  and  spo'"* 
entertainment   that  coii'd  not   be  ha>i 
by   one   person   at   any   price     I'  V^" 
aie  interested  in  going  along  with  th'" 
crowd,  which  we  promise  will  be  tiofi 
sober  and  gootl   natured.  just  fill  '^'jj 
the   blank  on    this  page  and   tcail 
to  U9.  M.  C.  <5ilp'"' 


John  Imherlay,  Trustee 


THV.HV.  was  an  item  of  payment  noted  on  the 
,;,.^h-book   for  which    he   could   find   neither 
bill   nor  voucher,   nor  any   explanation.    He 
Med  the  attention  of  Mr.  Imberlay  to  the  mat- 
',!    and  together  they  searched  the  files  and  rec- 
,d«  of  the  trtist.  but  could  find  nothing  relatmg 
!    i't    M'     Imberlay  went  to  his  box  in  the  vault, 
nnk  ft'"',  it  a  small  package  of  papers,  and  re- 
,,T,e.l  xMth  them  to  Robert's  desk.    He  went  over 
,hem   caiefully.    one    by    one.    but    he    could    not 
tind  that    for  which   he   was  searching. 

He  iHid  them  down  and  leaned  back  m  his 
(hair  to  think. 

■I  have  it:"  he  said,  suddenly.  "1  recall  it  per- 
lecUv  no«'  It  was  an  item  of  expenditure  of  which 
the  bfn.  liciary  had  the  benefit,  but  which  was  not 
unite  in  the  line  of  my  duty  as  trustee.  I  don't 
i^arc  t'.  take  credit  for  it.  Strike  it  out.  I  had  no 
bill  noi   voucher." 

He  seemed  to  be  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by 
the  incident,  and  walking  rapidly  to  a  window, 
l.K.ked   out   into    the    street. 

There.'  he  said,  "is  James  with  the  team, 
waiting  for  me.'  and  hastily  putting  on  his  hat 
.ind  ovucoat,  he  hurried  away. 

Ten  minutes  later,  while  rearranging  the  pa- 
ptrs  on  his  desk,  Robert  took  up  one  that  had  not 
a  familiar  look  to  him,  and  opened  it.  He  began 
to  read  it,  but  he  had  not  read  far  before  he  be- 
rame  so  absorbed  in  its  contents  that  he  forgot 
compleitly  to  lay  it  down.  It  did  not  even  occur 
to  him  until  he  had  read  it  through  to  the  end 
that  ht  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety in    loing   so. 

It  wa.<  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Imberlay 
l.ad  brought  from  his  box  and  left  on  Robert's 
desk.    It  lead  as  follows: 

DECLARATION    OF   TRUST 

Kn<  w  nil  men  by  these  presents:  That  I.  John 
Imbeiiav.  of  the  City  of  Brierly,  in  Wyanda  County. 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  declare,  consider 
and  acknowledge  myself  firmly  bound  unto  Raphael 
Oich.ii.i  of  the  same  County  and  State  to  hold. 
invcr!  rmd  manage  for  the  said  Raphael  Orchard, 
and  to  pay  over  to  him  at  such  time  or  times,  and 
m  fuch  amounts,  as,  in  my  judgment  and  dis- 
netion  seem  to  be  wise,  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand fniii  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  and  accumulated  profits  if 
any. 

L'ndt  1  this  trust  1  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a 
vdluntaiy  trustee,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
Comn  <iiwoalth  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  trusts: 
i.nd  1  (I. daie  the  sole  beneficiar>-  of  this  trust,  and 
the  soi.'  owner  of  the  above  mentioned  fund,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trust,  to  be 
the  abi.v.    mentioned   Raphael   Orchard. 

Thi  c.  nesis  and  purposes  of  thij>  trust  are  purely 
Hjuitabli .  and  the  terms  thereof  are  reduced  to 
•  ritinj;  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  tiii.<fee  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  trust, 
the  ben.  ticiary  thereof  may  not  be  prejudiced  in 
"ni!"  M^:hts. 

It  is  nevertheless,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
tru»t»i  -o  turn  over  the  said  fund  absolutely  to 
the  s.u.i  beneficiary  at  the  earliest  possible  day 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  the  ti-ustee  and 
the  wi  !fare  of  the  beneficiary,  in  which  event  thia 
declaiaMon  of  trust  will  be  duly  receipted  or  de- 
Mroym. 

In  wi:ne»s  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set   my  hand 
ki'd  S4,,i  this  twelfth  day  of  May.  A    D.  1863. 
John  Imberlay.  <L.  S.) 

Rfd;i:itT  was  dazed  with  astonishment.  The 
information  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
'iii.«t  had  come  to  him  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
f<Jly  that  he  coidd  not  yet  quite  comprehend  it. 
Kech.'inically  he  folded  the  paper  and  laid  it  back 
on  th(  desk  with  the  others  brought  by  Mr.  Im- 
•"fflay  irom  the  vault. 

At  ihi-  same  moment  he  heard  hasty  footsteps 
'f'  the  passage  leading  to  the  discount-room,  in 
*hich  ho  was  working,  and  John  Imberlayappear- 
'•■  in  the  dooi-way.  The  man  cast  an  anxious 
glan((  at  the  papers  on  the  desk,  and  appeared  to 
•"  Kicatly  relieved  when  he  saw  that  they  had 
^^n.  apparently,  undisturbed. 

I  forgot  to  put  these  papers  away."  he  said. 
Mtheniig  them  up  and  stretching  a  heavy  band 
'wim!  liiem.  "They  are  very  valuable,  and  it  is  of 
"ilrtn.e  importance  that  no  one  but  mvself  should 
'f?  them." 

He  ;.:'anced  at  Robert  as  he  spoke  but  the  boy 
^^S"  I .  wildered.  and  if  his  appearance  indicated 
anything  unusual,  it  was  simply  cmbaria.'tsment 
"  '>•'  intimation  that  he  might  htive  been  guilty 
''  "bt  lining  clandestine  knowledge 

Tlie;  of  couisc.  was  the  time  for  Robert  to 
Tfak  At  that  moment  he  should  h.Tve  told  John 
'ir.briiay  that  the  privacy  of  his  affairs  had  been 
'htnipi.tipssiy  violated.  After  that,  every  hour 
tl.at  (.issed  made  nn  explanation  more  dltTlcidt 
^  '  tie  lips  weie  sea'ed  He  could  not  open  them 
■  '^    n  after  Mi    Iirberlnv  hail  )'lH(ed  the  parcel 


Bv  Homer  Green 


ropvriBht.  )!«'a    l'.\   J'err>   Mj.son  iv-nij-hny. 


STBOPSIS 

Tiiere  is  a  Uetp  mystery  about  the  trust  under  whicii 
John  Imberlay,  president  of  the  Citizenx'  Bjink  of  Brier- 
ly i.--  acting  a.<«  tru.sitee.  The  creation  and  conditions  of 
the  trust  and  the  bt-neflciarieB  are  matters  of  which  Mr. 
Imberlav   alune  appears  to  have  any  knowledge. 

Mrf>  LeiKbton.  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son,  Robert. 
ba\c-  ju.-^t  left  Mr.  Imberlay's  office  after  an  un.-uccessful 
plea  to  have  an  exten.«ion  of  time  on  the  long  over-due 
mr.rlKatse  on  the  lami.  Mr.  Imberlay  has  flatly  refused 
their  re(lue^'t  but  later  seems  interested  in  Robert  and 
ril.oo  in  Rafe  Orchard's  neighboring  farm  and  makes  in- 
quiries concerning  both  farm.s.  Robert  and  his  mother 
liBNe  tried  wnliout  success  to  borrow  money  to  .«ave  their 
home  A  few  days  later  they  ret^lve  a  letter  frc-m  John 
Initierlav  offering  Robert  a  position  in  the  bank  and 
tsTituiiuK  an   exten.sion   uf   time   on   the  mortgage. 

A  run-away  rives  Rate  Orchard  a  chance  to  play  hero 
tci  John  Imberlay's  daughter  and  neice,  who  strike  up 
a  warm  acquaintanceship  with  June  Orchard..  At  the 
bank  Robert  is  working  on  the  mysterious  trust  fund. 
The  Leightons-  and  June  are  very  much  (oniemed  over 
the   serious  illness  of  Rafe  Orchard. 


in  his  vault  box  and  again  left  the  bank  did  the 
boy's  power  of  speech  and  all  his  senses  return  to 
him.  He  sat  staring  at  the  vault  door  like  one 
in  a  trance. 

What  did  it  all  mean,  anyway?  Why  had  this 
fund  of  eight  thousand  dollars  been  set  aside  to 
Raft?  Orchard?  In  the  twenty-two  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  trdst 
the  original  fund  had  doubled,  trebled,  until  it 
stood  now  on  the  trust  books  at  nearly  four  limes 
itf  original  value.  And  to  think  that  it  all  be- 
longed to  Rafe  Orchard,  who  during  all  these 
vears  had  walked  hand  in  hand  with  grim  poverty, 
"and  to  whom  and  to  whose  genUe  daughter  a  for- 
tune like  this  would  bring  relief,  comfort,  happi- 
ness unspeakable:  Why  were  they  not  having  the 
benefit  of  it  ?  Why  were  they  not  enjoying  it  ?  If 
this  money  belonged  to  Rafe  Orchard,  as  that 
paper  declared,  what  right  had  John  Imberlay  to 
withhold  it.  especially  in  this  hour  of  his  dire 
need? 

Robert   rose  from  his  chair    his  hands  clenched 


"(^e  Cheerful  Plowman 


EARLY  TO  BED 

I  USED  to  sit  up  till  the  guinea  hen  crowed,  but  all 
*  the  next  da>-  I  wai-  lugging  a  load,  for  my  legs 
wouldn't  work  with  elastic  and  pep  and  the  bob-up- 
and-down  wat:  all  out  of  my  step.  My  brain  wouldn  t 
function  like  brain  ought  to  do  and  thoughts  lost 
their  wav  and  thev  couldn't  get  through.  My  hand 
wasn't  steady,  my  eye  wasn't  sure,  and  even  my 
hearing  It   might  have  been  truer. 

■Now  hie  vou  to  bed,'  the  sane  lady  wovdd  tay. 
•for  voull  look  Hke  a  rag  at  the  break  of  the  day: 
the  plow  must  be  steered  on  its  course,  dont  you 
know,  and  how  can  a  man  with  a  drag  in  """  t«5 
escort  that  good  plow  back  and  forth  In  the  field 
when  his  elbow  Is  lax  and  his  mind  is  congealed 
Go,  hie  vou  to  bed,  for  the  paper  can  wait  with  its 
muiders"  and  fires  in  the  nation  and  state;  your 
bones  must  be  rested,  your  brow  must  be  eased,  for 
the  Fates  can't  be  bullied,  and  worried,  and  teased. 
Go.  hie  you  to  bed  and  be-snore  off  to  sleep,  roll 
up  In  a  restful  and  motionless  heap!" 

But  I  didn't  listen.  I  read  and  I  read  till  one  fifty- 
eight  ere  I  staggoied  to  bed.  I  read  about  markets, 
and  battle-ships  too.  of  stocks  dropping  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  slough.  I  read  of  high-jackcrs  in  cities 
afar,  of  robbers  turned  loose  in  a  big  armored  car. 

The  next  liav.  how  useless  and  weary  was  I  with 
pain."  in  nn  head  and  led  stiinus  in  my  eye,  with 
Innguoi  .«o"heavv  in  all  of  my  too.  with  weight  in 
my  lars  end  witl.  ache  in  my  noso  Kfficiency 
clipped  of  its  wings  and  it?  tail!  Had  1  never  re- 
formed I  was  listed  to  fail.  But  I  hnvo  reformed 
and  Im  ready  to  state  the  paper  with  all  of  its 
murdtis  can  wait.  I'm  off  for  my  Ih.i  at  n  sensible 
hour  and  rise  with  my  average  quota  of  power  I 
rise  with  my  brnin  cells  and  musih  rrU-  too  all  ui 
tmd  a-yellinic   for   fcmething  to  do.  .'    K    T 


his  face  Hushed  with  indignation.  It  R«enied  to 
him  that  something  should  be  done  at  once,  and 
that  whatever  it  v^-bs,  he  was  the  one  to  do  It. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  letting  his 
feelings  run  away  with  his  judgment.  'What  right 
l»ad  he  to  judge,  anyway  ?  Indeed,  what  knowledge 
had  he  on  which  a  reasonable  judgment  could  be 
founded  ?  He  knew  simply  that  there  was  a  fund, 
that  John  Imberlay  was  its  trustee,  and  that  ap- 
parently the  beneficiary  was  not  receiving  the 
benefit  of  it. 

At  this  moffiem  Stewart,  the  receiving  teller, 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  discount -room,  Robert's 
appearance  must  have  attracted  his  attention,  for 
he  stopped  and  inquired  of  him.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?   Anything  gone  wrong?" 

"Nothing  much. "  replied  Robert.  "I  was  txJtlier- 
ed  a  little  over  this  account,  that's  all." 

"Oh!  You  looked  so  mightily  flustered  1  didn't 
know  but  it  was  something  serious.  Let  me  tell 
you.  Leighton.  a  bank  clerk  can't  afford  to  act 
as  if  he  was  in  trouble.  Keep  a  clear  bead  and 
a  smiling  face  if  you  want  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  officers  and  the  board." 

Robert  thanked  him,  and  Stewart  passed  on.  The 
boy  considered  the  advice  impertinent  hut  be  did 
not  at  this  moment  care  to  resent  it. 

It  had  been  Stewart's  habit,  since  Robert  came 
to  the  bank,  tc  volunteer  advice,  most  of  which 
seemed  to  the  young  clerk  superfluous,  If  not 
worse.  "Vet  Stewart  appeared  to  take  a  real  Inter- 
est in  the  boy  and  in  his  advancement.  He  gave 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  books, 
and  enlightene<l  him  on  many  points  of  business 
connected  with  the  bank.  He  instructed  him  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  receiving  teller,  in  which 
duties  Robert  had  now  become  so  proficient  that 
whenever  Stewart  was  called  from  his  post,  or 
went  to  lunch.  Robert  took  his  place  at  the  teller's 
window.  The  boy  was  quick  and  accurate  in  han- 
dling money,  and  careful  in  his  scrutiny  of  checks 
and  drafts. 

YKT  notwithstanding  all  that,  he  had  no  ilAdng 
for    Stewart,    and    it   annoyed   him   to   know 
that  the  man  had  observed  his  excitement. 

He  took  his  seat  again  at  the  table,  but  he  could 
not  work  He  could  think  only  of  the  declaratkin 
of  trust.  Finally  he  closed  his  books,  got  his  hat, 
overcoat  and  cane,  and  le^t  the  bank. 

At  the  first  street  comer  he  met  Margaret  Im- 
berlay.   She  looked  very  bright  and  happy. 

"I've   jtist    had   a   letter   from    June. '    she   said, 
"and  she  writes   that  her  father  is  much  better." 
"That's  very  good  news." 

"Yes."  continued  the  girl.  "June  says  the  doctor 
is  sure  he'll  get  well  now.    I'm  going  to  find  papa 
and    tell    him.     He's    been    so    interested    in    Mr. 
Orchard." 
"Has  he?"' 

"Indeed  he  has:  He  asks  the  doctor  about  him 
every  day.  And  you  should  see  the  things  he  sends 
over  there  to  make  them  comfortable." 

When  Robeit  went  to  Broad  'Valley  the  next 
Saturday  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  good  news 
of  Rafe  Orchards  convalescence.  It  was  tbotight 
best,  however,  that  he  should  not  yet  see  the  In- 
valid, and  he  did  not  call  upon  him  until  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Then  he  was  surprised  and  shocked 
at  the  marked  change  in  his  appearance.  Against 
the  white  background  of  the  huge  pillow  the  man's 
face  looked  ver>-  pale  and  gaunt,  and  Robert  per- 
ceived that  he  was  still  extremely  weak. 

Robert  did  not  say  much  at  that  time,  Iwt 
when  he  came  the  next  week  Rafe  was  able  to 
talk:  and  two  weeks  later  Robert  found  the  con- 
valescent dressed,  sitting  by  a  low  wood  fire,  imd 
playing  with  the  strings  of  his  guitar. 

"I  can't  sing  much  yet,"  he  explained,  "but  I 
get  ven,"  impatient  sitting  here  all  day,  and  it 
p(X)thes   me  to  thiitm  the.«e  strings." 

Robert  s  visit  to  his  old  friend  would  have  been 
delightful  had  it  not  been  that  the  specter  of  the 
trust  seemed  to  stand  constantly  and  forbiddingly 
between  them.  The  man  had  little  to  tell  about 
the  severity  of  his  illness,  but  he  had  much  to  say 
concerning  the  bright  prospect  of  hist  complete 
recovery,  and  concerning  his  plans  for  the  condact 
of  the  farm. 

"I've    nothing    to    (omplain    of,'     he    said.     "It's 
\cry   comfortable   in   here.    Jime   does   everything 
on  earth  for  nic.    And  your  mother    Robert!  What 
sh»'Ul<i  we  have  done  without  her"'  For  two  months 
she  has  carried  tia  on  her  hands  and  in  her  heart 
And    Ji  hn    Imberlay    and    his    daughte'-!     T    don't 
understand  it.    I  did  a  slight  service  for  Margaret 
once,  when   the  horses  ran  away,   you  remember, 
but  Huiely  that  did  not  call   for  all  the  attention 
and  liberality  they  have  showered  on  me    Oh,  well, 
T  j'le-uu.e  a   man  should  not  worry  on  account  of 
V    ving  toil  many  or  too  good  friends  ' 
iTi    Vie   continued  ' 
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Make  Quick  Gifts 

By    ESTELLE    KESSELM  AJS" 

WE  havejust  come  across  a  real  •'find" 
for  Christmas  gift-making.  It  is  a  new 
thread  -  colorful  and  decorative.  You 
thread  it  into  your  sewing  machine,  using  the 
coarsest  needle,  then  lengthen  your  stitch,  and 
sew  Presto:  Before  you  have  .stitched  very  far 
you  will  realize  that  your  sewing  machme,  which 
has  until  now  turned  out  plain,  sturdy  seams,  is 
capable  too  of  producing  charming,  decorative  ef- 

fee  is 

This  stitching  can  trim  collar  and  cuiT  edges, 
apron  edges,  belts,  seam  lines,  and  can  stitch  ap- 
plique or  bias  binding  in  place;  it  can  be  used  for 
quilting,  for  hemming  dish  towels,  for  outlining 
motifs  on  hand  and  kitchen  towels  for  numerous 
ttnishe.s  where  even  a  simple  decoration  is  desir- 
able to  give  that  touch  of  beauty  and  distinction 
that  we  crave  in  all  our  belongings. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  many  ways  to  use  this 
new  thread  for  machine  smocking,  so 
useful  and  artistic.  The  instructions 
for  sewing  are  very  simple.  Put  a 
No.  20  or  24  white  thread  in  the  bob- 
bin and  this  new  thread  in  the  coarse 
needle.  Adjust  your  machine  to  make 
seven  stitches  to  the  inch,  and  stitch 
just  as  you  would  a  plain  seam.  Make 
as  many  rows  of  stitching  as  though 
you  were  doing  hand  smocking,  and 
group  the  rows  and  colors  attractive- 
ly. Draw  up  the  bobbin  thread  and 
shirr  the  fabric  along  on  this  thread 
until  it  occupies  just  the  fullness  that 
you  want,  whether  it  is  for  the  front 
of  a  child's  dress,  a  blouse,  a  .skirt 
that  joins  a  waist,  or  for  the  bottom 
of  sleeves — any  place  where  smock- 
ing or  shirring  is  used. 

Handwritten  InithiN 

Pull  the  needle  thread  ends  through 
to  the  wrong  side,  tie  them  and  stitch 
over  the  ends  if  they  come  out  at  a 
scam.  This  will  hold  them  .securely. 
Once  you  have  done  smocking  or  shir- 
ring this  way,  you  will  be  tempted  to 
make  innumerable  lovely  things  with 
it  because  it  is  .so  practical  and  color- 
ful. Remember,  too,  that  the  threa<l 
comes  in  boilfast  colors,  so  that  it 
looks  prettier  after  washing  than  he- 
fore. 

Did  you  know  that  there  is  quite  a 
vogue     for    marking    one's    peisonal 
lint-n  and  towels  with  her  own  han'l 
written    initials"     Some   nf    these   in- 
itials are  iliusti.itcil   here     With  fr<»c 
hand-writing     do     a     piec"     of    plain 
paper,  write  the  initials  that  you  de- 
sire to  tise.  spacing  <ir  grouping  them 
as  you  have  seen  monograms  stamp- 
ed.   Initials  for  a  bath  towel,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  three  to  foui-  inches 
high:    for   guest    tfjwels,    two    to    tW'i 
and    one-half    inches.     Write    the    in- 
itials  in   pencil,   and   if  you   want  to 
mark    a    set    of    towels    exactly    the 
same,    take    half    a    dozen    pieces    of 
thin    paper,    pin    them   together,   and 
run  around  the  outlines  of  the  initials 
with  yo\u'  sewing   machine,  using  an 
unthreaded      machine      netdle.       The 
needle     will     penetrate     through     th^" 
thicknesses   of    paper    and    mark    the 
initials.    Then,  pin  or  baste  each  piec- 
of   paper   to   the   article   exavtiy   over 
the  place  where  you  want  the  initials  to  come,  and 
with  your  .special  new  thread  in  the  desired  color, 
sew  on  all  the  lines.    You  will  find  that  you  can 
stitch  practically  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  with- 
out having   to   terminate   the  stitching  before   the 
end  of  the  letter.    For  example,  all   the  letters  il- 
lustrated hero,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  K. 
were  stitched  complete  in  <ine  operation. 

This  new  craft  is  fascinating.  You  will  be  amaz- 
ed at  its  beauty  and  as  sonn  as  every  Christmas 
gift  is  finished  you  will  at  once  bogin  to  muk- 
numerous  other  things  for  yo\ir  own  personal  atii" 
household   use. 

This  threacl  comes  in  spools  of  thirty  ynrds  for 
only  lu.^  cents.  It  can  be  had  in  the  most  popular 
shades  ■•{  all  colors.    Just  think  how  far  five  cents' 


v/orth   will    sew   in    making   your  Christmas   gifts 
individual  and  lovely. 

Editor's  note:  I  have  just  finished  two  pillows 
using  the  two  quilting  patterns  Harp  of  Erin  and 
Rising  Sun  i  the  two  for  fifteen  cents)  with  this 
new  thread.  They  are  lovely,  and  were  quickly 
done.  1  used  thin  padding  and  have  a  lovely 
effect  of  puffiness.  The.se  patterns  are  fifteen  inch 
es  square  and  very  adaptable.  A  sheet  of  further 
help  and  picture  suggestions  will  be  sent  free  on 
lequest.  Address  Home  Department.  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
O 

Say  It  with  Aprons 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  is  making  a  bit  of  pin 
money  this  season  .selling  attractive  aprons 
which  she  has  made.  The  first  thing  I  thought 
of  when  she  showed  them  the  other  day  was— 
"What  lovely  ideas  for  Christmas!" 

They  were  all  cut  using  the  same  pattern,  but 
she  had  a  fine  variety  simply  through  the  use  of 
different  materials  and  colors.  One  was  such  a 
dainty  affair  -the  white  dimity  material  having  a 


The  Tested  Cotu 

By  R.  G.  BEACHLEY.  M.  D.,  DR.  P.  H.  and 
NELX.  C.   WESTCOTT 

PERHAPS  you  wonder  why  the  singular  form 
of  "cow"  is  used  in  this  article  on  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  children. 
If  a  farmer  runs  a  dairy  and  sells  his  milk  his 
state  is  most  likely  to  step  in  and  tell  him  he  can 
only  sell  his  milk  if  his  cows  are  proved  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  if  he  handles  his  dairy  producis 
in   conformity   with    the    law.     It   is   the  one-cow 
farm  where  this  preventive  work  is  needed.   You 
cannot  sell  infected  milk  to  your  city  neighbors, 
Mr.  Farmer,  but  you  can  serve  it  to  your  family. 
Tuberculosis    is    caused    by    a   germ   called  the 
tubercle    bacillus.     This    germ    is    small,    so  small 
tiiat  it  can  ride  into  the  body  on  minute  particles 
o.*"  dust  or  on  the  tiny   droplets  of  spray  emitted 
during  a  cough.    One  thousand  can  pass  through 
a  pinhole.    Sun  is  their  natural  enemy.   After  sev- 
eral  hours   of  exposure  to   sunlight  and  fresh  air 
these    treacherous    germs    die.    They 
can   live,   however,   for  some  time  m 
poorly   lighted   and    poorly   ventilated 
rooms.    The   human    type   of  bacillui 
attacks  man  at  all  ages.    Another  va- 
riety, the  bovine  bacillus,  attacks  cat- 
tle   and    through    them,    infants  and 
children. 

Guard  Their  Health 

On  the  farm  the  supply  of  milk  is 
not  likely  to  be  pasteurized.  Children 
prefer  raw  milk.  The  one-cow  farm 
is  likely  to  have  great  pitchers  of 
milk  and  cream  on  the  table.  Chil- 
dren need  milk.  It  is  the  perfect  food 
Pure  milk  stimulates  growth,  build.' 
strong  bodies,  paints  rosy  cheeks  and 
is  generally  liked  by  children. 

No  father  would  willingly  store  up 
for  his  children  the  long  tedious  years 
of  battle  for  health,  with  perhaps  a 
losing  game,  that  comes  with  an  ac- 
tive case  of  tuberculosis,  yet  thai  is 
the  very  thing  some  thoughtless  fath 
ers  are  doing  on  one-cow  farms. 
Guard  the  health  of  your  children  by 
having  that  faithful  cow  tested.  Pro- 
tect the  children  further  by  the  care- 
ful handling  of  milk.  What  is  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
farm  life  can  easily  be  turned  into  a 
serious  menace.  Give  the  children 
milk,  plenty  of  it.  But  it  must  be 
pure. 

Flatly  Diagnosis 

Children  who  have  been  exfOised  to 
tuberculosis  by  living  in  a  hom? 
where  there  is  a  ca.se  of  tho  disease 
or  who  have  become  infected  by  germ- 
laden  milk  may  show  no  symptomj- 
until  they  reached  young  iiluUho'Kt 
The  most  active  period  of  the  dis- 
ea.se  occurs  between  the  ages  >ii  l**"' 
ty  to  forty  years.  In  order  to  gi'af' 
more  closely  those  who  have  been  » 
exposed,  many  forward-looking  phy^"- 
icians  are  advocating  that  <  hiUren 
should  have  their  lungs  X-ray  1  w'""' 
they  are  in  high  school  oi  oailior. 

Early  diagno.sis  is  thiee-qu.uters  oi 
the  battle.  The  patient  has  a  splen- 
did   chance    of   arresting    th 


iisea-w 
If 


under   proper  care  and  londUums 
taken  early  enough  before  Iho  di>*e»' 


irly 
These  new  slilrhPH  are  decorative  and  easily  made  on  your  Bcwing  machine      has  made  much  progress. 

Don't    let    that    pitcherful    ot    ae- 
liclous    foaming    milk    hold   anything   but   'leaii - 
giving   qualities    for    the    ycmngaters.     Have  > 
cow  tuberculin  tested. 


pietty  lavcn.ior  flo\vi<r.    This  was  trimmed  with — 
yes.  you   guessed  it     lavender  bias   binding. 

A  green   Jind   white   e  hecked   gingham  was  dec- 
oiated  with  gict-n  binding.    Several  in  her  collec- 
tion  were    made   with  odd  left-overs   of  cretonne 
Pockets  and  trimmings  of  colors  occurring  in  th.-^ 
fietonne  added  charm. 

Unbleached  nu..-ilin  'vilh  pockets  and  yoke  of 
cretonne  and  bmding  of  bUu  k  fashioned  a  strik- 
ing apron  with  a  real  holiday  atmo.iphere.  Most  of 
these  aproii.-i  wero  tho  f'lvorite  slip-on  puzzle  type 
with  crossod  straps  in  the  back.  Often  scraps  o! 
i.ialcMiiil  about  the  house  are  plenty  large  to 
n  ake    thi-   simple   one-piece   apron 

Mrs.  .1.   1'    NawrfMDt. 


E.\RI.Y     SWEET     PEAS 

SSVERT  peas  will  bloom  earlier  if  planiod  in  the 
fall.    Any  time  between  the  first  of  Novem* 
and  January  is  advised.  .^j, 

Dig  a  trench  eighteen  inches  deep,  pu''  '"  " 
loam  or  leaf  mold,  then  the  sweet   P*^**  /"''  Lg„d 
inches  apart  and  over  these  a  light  covering  '>«-  ^ 
r^nd   well    totted    manure.     The    trench    stioiii 


fin- 
within    two  inches   of  the  surface   level   %^.'>^'^    ^^ 

ished.    Fill   in  with  small  branches  and  leave" 

the  early  spring  lift  the  covet  ing  of  hian(  ti-'S 
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Cheopesf  Form 
of    Heo  <fh 
Assurance f 

BODYOARD 

UNDERWEAR 

Protection  plus.  Comfortoble 
because  of  faultless  tailoring 
and  the  springy  elasticity  of  per- 
fect knitting.  Absorbs  perspiro- 
tion  and  eliminotes  the  cause  of 
colds.  Keeps  you  warm  in  any 
weather. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
uriCA  NEVV    YORK 

AT    YOUK    DEALER'S 


UNOtB 

A  fine  ribbed 
gorment  with 
(pringy  texture. 

^tULASTJc 

UNDCRWeAR 
aosticknil  fabric 
«tthaiilkyinn«r 

flMC*. 


/cmiu&xm. 

Heovy  fleece  lined 
for  men  ond  boys 
only.  Moximum 
wormlh  ond  comfoft 
without  excetiive 
welgbt. 

A  ttyle  ond  weight 
for  every  climate, 
ond  every  member 
of  the  fomily. 

Aik    to    lee    the 

"Utieo-Knit"  Sleeper 
suits,  for  your  chil- 
dren's protection. 


Holiday  Sweets 

OFTEN  the  amateur  is  bewildered 
and  afraid  of  the  complex  recipes 
given  for  the  sweet  things  one  likes 
to  have  on  hand  during  Yuletide. 
These  very  simple  delicacies  are  easy 
to  make  and  never  fail. 

Cannot-fail  Fudge  For  the  choco- 
late lover.  I  know  of  no  better  fudge. 
It  requires  one  pound  of  white  su- 
gar, one  whole  egg,  one  teaspoon  va- 
nilla, two  teaspoons  top  milk,  or  can- 
ned milk,  one-fourth  pound  bitter 
chocolate  and  two  tablespoons  but- 
ter. Melt  the  chocolate  and  butter 
together  in  a  sauce  pan.  Beat  the 
egg  in  a  bowl  and  add  to  it  all  the 
remaining  ingredients.  As  soon  as 
the  first  mixture  is  melted,  combine 
with  the  egg  mixture,  beating  con- 
stantly. Pour  into  a  buttered  pan  to 
cool.  This  is  good  "as  is,"  but  a  cup 
of  nuts,  either  EnglLsh  or  black  wal- 
nuts add  to  Its  goodness. 

Best-ever  Fruit  Dessert  Two  cups 
graham  cracker  crumbs,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  chopped  marshmallows 
(pressed  down),  three-fourths  cup 
chopped  dates  and  several  table- 
spoons cream.  Blend  the  fine  crumbs 
with  the  marshmallows  and  dates, 
then  add  just  enough  cream  to  be 
enabled  to  mould  the  mixture  into 
a  nice  loaf.  This  is  surprisingly  de- 
licious and  should  ripen  several  days 
before  .serving.  When  resfdy  to  serve, 
cut  in  slices,  topping  each  plate  with 
a  rosy  red  cherry  or  perhaps  a  dash 
of  whipped  cream. 

Candied  Oiange  Peel  Carefully 
save  the  pretty  golden  rinds  from 
breakfast  oranges.  Trim  out  all 
Jibre.  and  cut  the  rind  into  neat 
strips.  Cook  In  cold  water  to  cover 
for  twenty  minutes.  Drain  and  re- 
peat this  process  two  times.  Then 
after  the  third  draining,  add  one  cup 
tugar  for  each  cup  orange.  Cook 
very  slowly  until  the  mixture  sugars 
and  is  nearly  dry.  Then  remove  from 
lire  and  roll  in  gtanulated  sugar. 
Spread  out  to  dry.  O.  S.  S. 


Make  iti 

Taste  itI 


Given 


SET  0/ DISHES 

MORSELLING  ONLY 

50  Pkts.o/- Seeds 


|AraAimiNG  »1I-      If  you  rif'f-r  f  oloiiii,!  stil,-  ni  -re. 
•Lt cnbcftM <1^^^     Mt,    iMti'l^'iii,  h     ilt.f,irnr.  ,1 

tS%'^  *'f^  RaicorLackjrBirdt 
pVfjt^.'j^/  or -IZ-Pc  Airplane  Set 

lj*itl»  ^tj(»  jV.         ,f     oilier     «lfr.«    m nliiii 

rlV'X/ 


Semi     f'T     M-*'*!*     t'nl»i> 

••■«  N •  M«a«F 

WE  TRt'ST  YOU 


»f  ^N  SEED  CO.  D.>tfc-.i!-l«ac«ittf .  Pa. 

LADIES*  FURS — 

'  'Mil  lilil<"<  mill  iiiHki'  ilii  III 
It    i',,tii>«,     riini,!.     ipii'i-ti'.    iiihI 

'I,,*    fiir..  m   rfii««>iiHtil«-   |tiii«'*. 

•  inl  u-  voin  IiMps  himI  tnr, 
liili  ,\oii'  wniil  n.iiii«Ulf'l  mi'i 
•>U-  iiilii  litrKt  mjlr-^.  Hi,»M.< 
I  'luiiii  at  »lnili."iili'  nrln'-. 
'•••    S«mple«. 

■  1.1,11.  •■:  nil7.«n«  StHii-  ll:ii.>. 
Mllfonl.     Iiiil. 

witirr.  TO  mi: 
m\    Milford  Robe  k  Tanning  Co. 

207  Elm  Street,       Milforrf.  hid. 


Organdie  Pillows 

Tliese  cleverly  ilesignod  pillows  are 
l.lea.Ming  ami  i.ttiiKlive  liiiil  Ifiul  ^pf  n.l 
beauty   to  a    luzy   nook   i>r   the   boudoir. 

No.  M  i.x  mtuinped  on  maize  colored  or- 
gaiulto  and  embroidery  is  aitompliohed 
Willi  six-.-tiaiul  cotton  with  lazy-dai.<y 
stltctie.^.  French  kniil!«.  satin  .<tiuhrs.  Ija.«l- 
iiiK  and  outltne  witk.  including  a  three- 
Inih  .Mtrip  'or  boxiiiK  and  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  the  back.  Hricf  of  thi.-  pillow  i.^ 
fllty    <eiu.-<. 

I'ortion.x  of  design-"  No-  -"-1  "'id  No.  27-1 
are  tinted  with  wii^hfaj«t  oil  (olois.  No. 
2721  in  <<(  maize  col.ned  organdie.  Eye:" 
are  tinud  with  blue.  lip.«  in  red.  hair  is> 
unburn,  red  fur  r..sis  and  Kre*""  for  ear 
ritiK  and  leave.-*.  Outline  fa<e  in  blai 'k. 
brown  haPtintt  .sllt<  lie^i  for  hair  and  red. 
yellow   and    pink    for   roses. 

No.    2724    is    of    green    colored    organdie 


Comparel 


^h  SufJer  uith  — = 

S|fei/i  Trouhlen  uhen 

Ciitieura 
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A        BUYS  BNOUOH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Vm^ur  a  l«.iia  Room 
Complat* 

~  Send   lor    i  RKt    C.m«l'>«  •>. 

t^lJDLEY,  52  N.  2imI  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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with  reil.  vellow  and  black  tintlnjf.  Out- 
|i,i<-  stUch  In  blpck  for  face,  shoulder. 
!:.,,r|s  1,'ui  tiutr.  .iianKo  French  knols  \i> 
cen;ei  'u  loinb:  lirt  ijaiid.  cuffs  and  collnr 
are  In  i.d.  IMIi  e  b.r  e,.' h  of  the.-e  nun  - 
(•ers  is  lllty  <eiUs.  afil  includes  sufficient 
nwilerial    for    ho.Kinw    and    ba;  k. 

No  272,'i.  parrot  desl»:n,  is  sl.impod  on 
maize  colored  organdie.  F.ml.roidery  is 
made  with  wool  yum  in  oiUline  si  itch 
Red  lihH'.  green  and  yellow  for  feathers 
-r;.>  for  bill  and  feet,  brown  ..  r  stem  hik' 
t  lee  .•^hi.iles  of  green  for  leaves.  Price  of 
I', is  pillow  is  liurly-llve  cents,  Inclutling 
.  ufflcleiit   iniitcri:  1  for  back  and  for  boxinj; 

Kmbroldery  (loos  can  be  furnished  for 
.Vic   exiiii    for   Miy   ilesign, 

order  by  n\iinber  Adilres-  Embroidery 
I>eparttneiit.  I'ennsv  Ivaina  I'lirmei.  73l'l 
I'enn    Ave.,    ritlshnrgh.    I'a. 


See   what   a   difference 
Calumet's  Double -Action   makes 


VVant  proof?  N\  nnr  to  know  why  Calumer  is  the 
most  popular  hilnj;  powder  in  the  world?  .  .  .  the 
l'.ivc.ritc  baking  pinvdcr  of  millions  of  women? 

lust  m.ikc  a  f  alumtt  cake— you'll  seel  Youll  see 
rhc  difrerencc  Ciiumct's  Doublc-.\ction  makes.  New 
Jciic.icv  of  texture  !  Extra  tenderness !  Superb  flavor! 
Calumer  brings  this  extraordinary  success  to  bak- 
ini;  because  it  acts  tukt — not  |ust  onct: The  hrsr  action, 
which  begins  in  the  mixing  btnvl,  starts  rhe  leaven- 
ing. Then,  in  the  oven,  a  second  action  begins.  It  con- 
tinues the  leavening.  I'p!  ...  up!  ...  it  keeps  raising 
the  batter  and  holds  it  high  and  light.  Cakes,  muffins, 
quick  breads  bake  beautifullv,  even  though  \  ou  mav 
not  be  able  to  regulate  your  oven  temperature 
with  utmost  accuracy. 

.\1I  baking  powders  arc  required  by  law  ro  be  made 
of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  Pur  not  all  are  alike 
in  their  action  nor  in  the  amount  that  should  be  used 
.\nJ  not  all  will  give  equally  fine  results  in  baking. 
Calumet  is  scientifically  made  of  exactly  fiie  right 
ingredients,  in  exactly  the  right  proportions  to  pro- 
duce perfect  leavening  action— Doublc-.\ction! 

Try  Calumet.  Try  it  confidently— even  if  yourc  a 
beginner  youll  have  marvelous  luck.  Remember  to 
use  only  ent  level  tcasptmn  of  Calumet  to  each  cup  of 
sifted  flour.  This  is  the  usual  Calumet  proportion  and 
should  be  followed  for  best  results—.!  splendid 
economy  which  the  perfect  clficiency  of  Calumet's 
Icavtuin!;  action  makes  pvissible  .  .  .  Get  the  wonder- 
ful new  Calumet  Baking  Pook.  Mai!  C(  upon  NOW. 

CALUMET 

The  Double -Acting  Baking  Powder 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


lit  ACTION        2nd  ACTION 


MAKE     THIS     TEST 

Saturalh ,  uhen  luituc., .) an  '•> "  ' 
lit  hi,w  C.ilitmtt't  Di>uhlr-.Ut!;>i 
u  t.rks  intiJf  tilt  douih  rr  hjttrr  t  • 
vi.ikt  itrisi.  But,  hy  t/ukiKf,  tl is 
iitKflf  drmonstr.ition  uith  C.i.'u- 
n.it  Biikitf,  PouJtT  tin  J  UJter  in  a 
£  '.t]S.  I "*  cm  stt  iltarh  how CjIh- 
nitt  acts  t  w  ice  to  m.ikty  our  b,iki>:^ 
titter.  Put  luo  leiel  te.ispi>nns  of 
Calumet  into  a  f.Lss,  .iJJ  ru«  tea- 
tptons  of  u.iter,  stir  rjfidly  fift 
times  and  rtmuxt  the  spoon.  The 
iKi^,  fine  likLI/.'es  u  ill  rise  shuh\ 
I  ,lj  fi!!iu(,the  glass.  Tlit  if  Calu- 
met's  lirst  action — the  action  that 
(  .ilumit  specially  pf'tidrs  t'>  take 
f'.-e  itt  fie  mix/iii,  hiu  I  u  hen  ) «« 
aJd  liju:d  to  J  pur  dry  ii:^rt,!ie'.ts. 
.liter  the  mixture  has  entirely 
st,.ppeJ  rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a 
pan  of  hot  uater  on  the  tt.vt.  In  a 
moment,  a  second  rising  uill  start 
and  continue  until  the  mi  :ture 
reaches  the  top  of  theglait.  T'us  1 1 
Calumet' s  second  ac'inn — the  *(.  - 
tion  that  Calumet  holds  in  resin' 
to  take  place  in  the  he.it  of  ^aur 
r.ttn.  M.'ke  this  test  tr- Jay.  Sil 
Calumet's  Double-.\ction  u  lich 
protects  y  cur  baking  from  failwi. 


FREE 

HEW 

CALUMET 

BAKING 

BOOK 


CV-  P.J'i:: 


Marion  J.^NE  Parkfr 

C   O  C'iumrt  Pak:>:i  P  uderC-mpany,  Jnc.'^j 

4inO  Fillmore  Street,  Chicaj;o,  1  '. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  cop  of  the  new  Calumet  Bakinj;  1 


Same 


Street  


Cif 


..StatI 


FiiTincoinrlctcly- print  naim  anJ  address. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  6,  isso 


Good  Luck  is 

treacherous! 

Bad  Luck  is 
expensive ! 

''balance 

is  better  than  any 
kind  of  luck ! 


Millions  of  women  have  learned  that  "balance" 
is  the  one  thing  that  eliminates  luck  from  baking. 
**Balance"  in  a  recipe  means  every  ingredient  in 
just  the  right  amount.  "Balance"  in  flour  means 
an  exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of  the  finest  -virheats, 
w^hich  produces  a  flour  containing  just  the 
right  quantities  of  protein,  moisture  and  min- 
eral, just  the  right  color  and  absorption  qualities, 
to  work  perfectly  for  all  your  baking.  There  is 
no  other  flour  like  Pillsbury's  Best,  perfectly 
"balanced"  for  unfailing  success  in  everything 
you  bake.   It's  worth  asking  for! 


^1 


Pillst)tjry!i 

Best  Flour 


t « 


Balanced"    for    Perfect    Baking 


TWO      H  E  LP  E  R  S   4A   I  N  ST  E  A  D     OF    ONeAiN    EVERY     BAR 

-  fiat's  whu  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^= 


FELS-NAPTHA  IS 

THE  WISEST  KIND  OF 

WASHDAY  THRIFT 


On  W  \8HDAV,  the  harKain  most  worth 
seeking  \%  the  one  that  saves  jio«.  And 
that  ieuds  you  *trai|{bt  to  FeU-Napthu. 

For  FeU-Naptha  hrinfis  you  not  xim- 
ply  more  "bars"  for  your  money — but 
more  help.  The  extra  help  of  two  active 
cleaner*  hroujiht  tO){ether  in  one  ({olden 
bar.  Soap,  yes — unusually  tiood  ({olden 
•.oap,  the  dirt-remover.  And  in  addition, 
nflptha — the  lirease-dissolver. 

Tof(«th«r,  this  busy  team  looxeni  even 
scubboro  dirt  and  washes  it  away.  To- 
gether, they  d"  the  hard  riihhini;  for 
vi>u.  And  they  i,<tx  your  clothes  to 
iweetly  fresh,  so  thoroufihly  clean  and 
white,  that  you'll  he  deli(!hted. 

Fcls-Naptha  saves  your  hands,  too. 
That's  becuiise  it  works  so  quickly  you 
don't  have  them  in  water  fonij.  Try  it 
•nd  «ee!   Use    Fels-Naptha  in  tub   or 


machine.  For  soakini{  or  hoilin((.  In  hot, 
lukewarm  or  even  cool  water.  Look  for 
the  big,  ((enerous  bars  at  your  {(rocer's. 
For  convenience  sake,  ({et  the  lO-bar 
carton  and  have  txtra  help  handy  for  all 
your  washin(i  and  household  oleanin((. 
•         •        • 

SPECIAL  OFFHR— We'll  be  Klad  to 
send  every  user  of  laundry  soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
in|t  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  o  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  ({olden  soup 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  «  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  posta){e,  and 
we'll  mail  vou  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  ^^  rite  to-day.  Dopt.  7-12-'? 
Fels  ik  ('.ciinpiinv,  fhiladelphii,  Pa. 


Let^s  Be  Well  Y>ressedi 


THE    OOLOEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


.No.  4828. — Child's  apron.  Out  in  lire 
alzes:  2.  \,  6.  8  and  10  yeara.  A  6- year 
.■ilze  requires  l»-j  yarda  of  '.T-lnch  mate- 
rial.   Price  15<'  or  two  for  25c. 

Ni>.  7021.— Uadles'  dreas.  Designed  in 
size:*:  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
mea.iure.  A  M-inch  size  requires  5S  yards 
of  39-inch  nuiterlul.  The  aash  uf  ribbon 
requires   i':..    yarda.    Price  15c  or  two   for 

'  No.  7021. — ladles'  dre^.-<  virlth  slender 
)ilps.  DeslKned  In  .sizex:  38.  40.  42.  44,  46, 
18.  SO  and  S3  inche:*  bimt  measure.  A  46- 
ln<  h  size  reqtilres  4"s  yards  of  .TO-lnf-h  ina- 
'i>iml.  For  fonlra.^tliiK  niaterlnl  ^'-i  >'ard 
W  Inches  wide.  <ut  rros.^wl.^e  is  required 
Th.'  width  of  the  dress  at  the  lower  edge 
witli   fulnes.9  extended  i-"  V--\   ytf<l.<.     Prlre 

I'n      •;!     two     for    J.V. 

No.  7ii:W. — Olrls'   die.s.s.     De.<i«nei1    in   siz 
e.s:    6.   8.    10   and    12    year.'i.     A    10- year   size 
without   .sleeves  require.*  2'i:   yards  mI  ma- 
terial :i9  iiirhes  wide.    With  .sleeve.s  3  yards. 
Prue    ITx:    or    two    for    'I'v 

No.  tWt.V— frirl.«i'  uiub-rj^.iini.'iit.  Cut  In 
four  .■•izes;  2.  1.  (i  and  .S  yeiirs.  A  H-yeur 
■tyt.o  iei|uiie.s  1  yard  of  iii.it<"ri.»l  3.i  inches 
wide      F'ri' e    l.V    or    two    for    25- 

N.i.  titilo.-  Ladie.j'  ilip  fut  in  four 
*\/,f*  .-^niull.  SI-SH.  iiie.lmiii.  ;J8-1<>.  large. 
I.'  il:  "Xtia  iHiKe,  t6-4S  inches  \>\\A.  meas- 
iir-  .\  ineiliuni  ■■i/."  re.|uired  2',  yards 
..f  W-irvh  in.'iteriiil  K.n  .^liiiulder  .straps 
•  if  litih.in  1  yard  Is  required  Tlie  width 
.il  ihf  liiwer  ediic  with  pl.ilts  extemled  is 
2''i    v:iri|.i.     prii  (•   \'v  or  tw  i  ^^<\    2'. 

7040.  tJirls"  dress.  Oess^ii'-d  in  .-liies  tj. 
S    10,  12  and  14  yesir.s.    A  12- year  iilae  with 

rlsi    ieiiiitli    A'"     -    ;m.:"    .'    .     '    rli     it 

'  iii^  I  :■■■  •■r'.«l,    I'ii.e  IS.'  4fr  two  r-'r  3Se. 


Ni}.  6808.— Indies'  underganii.i.i  *'"'  '° 
four  sizes  Small.  34-36:  mediuin  3»-w 
large,  42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  iiuh.s  bu.«i 
measure.  A  medium  size  re'i"'f**  ' ' 
yards  of  39-lnch  material.  Prie  1»  ' 
two  for  2.5c. 

No.  H>t«9.— Girls'  dress.  Out  in  f  'ur  .<i*m 
1.  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  6-yenr  .^i-'.<'  lequirw 
2>a  yards  of  material  35  inche.-  "I'l''  '"' 
contrasting  material  'i  yard  i'^  i"™" 
wide,  tut  iTos.swlse  is  req<iir>-il  ''f'''*  '' 
i>r  two  for  25c. 

.No.  7(VIH.— Ladle.s'  hlou.--  li.  -itf'iw  •" 
sizes:     31.    :«.    38.    40    atid     12    ■"'"'''  .!^J^, 


31.    :«.    38. 
measure.    A  .S8-inch  size  requir-- 
of   :W  in.  h    material.     For   .oiiii    -"'o^  ""' 
terlal    ',    y:»rd    Is   required    i '.it     i".sa»'- 
Price  l.V   iir  two  for  25c. 

No.    6293.~^-;irls'    top    nann-ii 
five  sizes:    i;.   S.  10,   12  and   11   y<    •  j^ 

year   size   requires  2   yards  uf  i'    "ti"! 
inches  wide  together  with     i   yiil 
trusting  material.  Price  l.>'  "i   '  ■" 

No    7018.— Two  set.s  of  die.^s 
Designed     in    sizes:      ;?mall.    mi  _i  ■i"'   ■' 
large.     It   requires    '<    yard    ■<\   .i  ■  ' 
terlal    for  No.   1— with   d.>iil>l"  ■    ■' 
jnd  with   vestee — an<I    1    y.n'l   '"' 
made   with    jabot    portions.    f'>i 
size.    Price   l.'k'  or  two  for  'l'<- 

No.  7(13.5— tJiris'  <  .mt.    Dcsikt.    i 
2,   4.  6.   S  and   10  years.    A   I  ycr     Ui* 
cape    requires   2'i;    yards   of    :l'*-iii'''   •" 
rial.     Without    cape    2i»    yarl< 
nialerlal.    Price   l.5<-  .ir  two  i' ■'    - 
ROW   TO   ORDER 

.\ll  patterns  1.5c  each,  tw-  i  i 
sure  to  give  nimiher  nnd  si/.*" 
p., .,,.,,.,   ft   .  ,r!Mient.  P.-nnsylv-ii! 

:  !•  \     ..        I'O- mIiOI  it)      V' 


•ill   I" 


,■1  'Vtl- 


1 1  nu- 
ll   .uB' 

,„i>.lliira 
wild 


■»-in  f 


,  1  ■>'  ''■ 


Say 
no  more- 

Fm  sold! 


TH  \T'S  what  I  told  the  chap  who  introduced 
mc  to  pipe-joy,  with  a  first  load  of  P.  A. 
I  knew  I  was  slipping  the  instant  I  opened  the 
tid'  '  ed  tin  and  got  a  full  whiff  of  that  tantaliz- 
ing- 'rince  Albert  aroma.  "If  the  taste  is  half 
as  .  )od  as  that,"  I  said  .  .  . 

i  'alf  as  good?  It  was  cool  as  the  wife's 
ret;  tider  of  an  anniversary  —  sweet  as  her 
sm  •  when  you  prove  you've  remembered  the 
dai      Refreshing?   Yes,  sir!   Mild  and  mellow 


and  long-burning,  that's  what  it  was.  Was  I 
sold?  Ask  me  another! 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Prince  Albert  is 
the  world's  greatest  tobacco  for  pipes  or  roll- 
your-own.  There  must  be  millions  of  others 
who  feel  the  same  way  about  it,  because  P.  A. 
is  sure  a  world-beater,  any  way  you  figure  it. 
On  the  word  of  a  friend,  get  some  P.  A.  this 
very  day.  Load-up  and  light-up  .  .  .  and  learn 
the  truth  direct! 


>RINGE  ALBERT 

— the  national  joy-smoke! 


Here    ^ou    are — TH'O    full 

ounces    of    do9  nright    pipe- 

joy. 


^  '  ■   "■  R    J.  R»noldt  Tobscco 
Conuinv.   Winiton-Sslim.   N.   C. 


ff 


No  work 

today. . . 

the  tractor  has  bunions/" 


If  your  tractor  wore  boots,  you  would 
buy  it  the  very  best  boots  you  could 
find.  Just  think  what  it  would  cost  you 
in  time  wasted  and  repair  charges  if 
that  tractor  broke  down  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  spring  plowing. 

But  your  feet  are  a  lot  more  impor- 
tant pieces  of  farm  machinery  than 
your  tractor.  If  your  feet  break  down, 
everything  stops.  It's  even  painful  to 
get  out  and  feed  the  hogs,  let  alone 
doing  a  full  day's  work.  And  there  isn't 
any  service  station  that  can  do  a  quick 
repair  job  on  a  pair  of  broken-down  feet. 

So  it's  mighty  important  that  you 
protect  your  feet— and  nothing  protects 
your  feet  against  breakdowns  like  a  fine 


usr 

BLUE  RIBBON 


foot- saving 
footwear 


pair  of  boots.  Good-fitting,  comfortable 
boots  help  to  prevent  corns  and  bunions, 
chilblains  and  blisters,  and  many  ordi- 
nary foot  troubles. 


Rubber  loolwear  lor  the  entire  tamlly. 
For  work.  dreitH  aad  play. 


We  know  that.   So,  when  we  make  a 
pair  of  "U.S."  Blue  Ribbon  Boots,  we 
start  with  the  design  of  your  feet.  We 
mould  these  boots  on  special  aluminum 
lasts  that  duplicate  the  shape  of  your 
right  foot  and  your  left  foot.  We  build 
each  boot,  inch  by  inch  and  piece  by 
piece,  so  that  it  will  fit  around  your  toes 
and  instep  and  ankle  like  a  glove.  We 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  free  move- 
ment, but  not  enough  to  cause  chafing. 
We  put  extra  thickness  at  the  wear- 
points,   but   we're   careful    about  too 
much  weight— we  don't  want  your  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots  to  weigh  you  down. 
The  boot  that's  comfortable  is  ihe 
boot  that  fits! 


**\'.  S.**  Blue  BIbbon  Bool»— The  min- 
ute you  »lip  on  a  pair  you  recogniie  thr  »upcrior 
qualities— fit  and  comfort.  Red  upperi  with  white 
toles  or  Ebony  black  with  white  lolei.  Three 
lengths — knee,  medium,  hip. 
-!•.  S.~  Blue  Ribbon  Walru»  —(All-rub- 
ber arctic!  Try  this  one  for  that  early  morning 
cold  weather  work.  You'll  like  it.  Slips  right  over 
your  leather  shoe.  Kick,  off  in  a  jiffy.  Built  to 
stand  the  hardest  usage.   Four,  five  or  si«  buckles. 

Miyle  lor  Ibe  modern  larm  wile- 
Do  you  know  that  Paris  style  authorities  have  de- 
clared Gaytees  the  most  stylish  women' s  overshoes 
in  the  world?  You'll  be  especially  attracted  by  the 
many  different  colors  and  fabrics  of  Qaytees— 
there's  one  that  will  just  match  your  coat. 

Qaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all  rubber— in  high  or 
low  uppers.  Snap  fastener,  Kwik-glide  fastener, 
or  4  buckle*.  Look  for  the  name  "Qaytees  "  in 
the  shoe. 

For  Son  and  llaugblei — Keds  are  the 
most  popular  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  in  Amer- 
ica. They  give  barefoot  freedom— encouraging 
the  feet  to  healthy  growth  —  yet  afford  the  pro- 
tection you  want.  They  are  not  "sneakers."  They 
are  the  chosen  shoe  of  star  athletes  because  they 
are  so  comfortable  and  healthful  for  the  feet. 
Recommended  by  physicians  and  gymnasts 


A  FREE  book  you 
ought  to  have 

We'd  like  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book,  "The  Care  of  Farr.crs 
Feet."  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Lelyveld,  nan  n.illy 
known  foot  specialist.  We  believe  you'll  find  it  "'  -^'^Y, 
handy  to  have  around  the  house  because  it  "'^  *" 
about  corns,  bunions,  itching  feet,  chilblains,  etc  And 
suggests  good  common- sense  remedies.  Chet  y 
coupon  below. 


United  State*  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  FFF-120,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  your  free  book . 
"  The  Care  of  Farmers'  Feet. " 


NAMB- 
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TOWN 


-STATE- 


this 


Cli  .i 


istmas 


wn  the  radio  p^^^^ 

m  Marconi 


SenatoTeGuglielmo  Marconi, 
th«  gTfji  scienust  uho  im ent- 
ed  ToJio.  acclaims  ihe  neu' 
Radiola  Super-Heterodyne  as 
"a  great  aJtance  m  Hadio" 


Q\ 


In  performance  and  price  the  new  Rad 
are  especially  suited  to  the  farmj^ 

TV  mAT  a  useful,  practical  gift  ...  not  only  affording  glorious  hours 
Wof  hor^a  rme;tLment,  but  also  home  education  for  the  young, 

Mp?ul  household  hints  for  mother.  «-*er  forecasts    crop  new^ 

market  reports  and  other  business  services  for  fathetl  It  s  more  than  a 

musical  instrument— it's  a  farm  necessity! 

acclaims  it  "a  great  advance  in  radio  reception. 

So  pure  in  tone,  so  aler,  in  performance  that  iy^^-^'f  "-*Vh°e?;,;: 
fKe\,reatest  Stamp  of  approval  in  radio-the  RCA  trademark,  tne  sym 
Lol  K  world's  Sremost  radio  organization.  The  new  Radiola.  with 

in  even  far-away  stations,  strong  and  clear,  with  life-like  tone. 
New  Features— Low  Prices! 

What  fascinating  new  features ...  models  with  ^He  -^  .^^^^^^^^^^ 

tone  quality  to  suit  your  own  taste. 

Only  four  Christmases  ago,  a  Radiola  Super-Heterodyne  consok 
$570  Now  with  all  the  great  developments  of  the  last  four  years,  tne 
model  ^illustrated  com'es  to  you  for  $142.50.  less  Rad.otrons. 

Whether  You  Have  Electric  Service -or  Not! 
No  matter  where  you  live,  RCA  Radiola  has  an  i-tru-e^^^^  to  suit  your 

Tuned  Radio  Frequency  circuit. 

D    J    K   l...l^r  He's  a  dependable  merchant  seUrng 
Go  to  your  nearest  Radiola  dealer.  He  s  a  acpenuc 

*d^'Xutc.-et^ndT;;t=^^^^^^ 
Insist  on  this  guarantee  of  future  satisfaction! 


tolas 


N«w  RCA  Radiola  Super- Hatarodyne  Model  80 

S*"en  g"id-^9  tuned  circuits-magnihed.  •'  ""''"'''i^ 
r,m!n«  dial-improved  volume  control-local-dmance 
IwTlcS-push-pCll  power  ampl.her- improved  eleC.ro- 
dTnamic  »PeaWer-hand,ome  w_alnu.cab.ne.-$  142^5^ 
U»  Radiotrons.  Also  de  luxe  model  and  Raaioia  »iin 
electric  phonograph. 


Radiola 

UPFR-HETERODYNE 


RCA  Radiola  Modal  22 -(Tuned  R'J'"  ^S^"/,;;^;,' 
operated  by  baiteries-at  a  ptite  all  un  »«'". '^^;^.fy,JJ  ". 
grid  receiver  ft.r  baiter>  operation.  \\  "'V"'^''"'''\'*\;, 
foudsoeaker  A  wonderful  value  for  the  mone>.  An 
eicellem  set  f..r  receiving  your  favorite  .talionwi.l. 
amaiing  dearnev,  and  lifelike  reproduaion  of  tone 
Beautiful  cabinet . 


r. 


<i;i. 
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Decemhrit 


1930 


Right  now 

is  the  time  to  do 
some  figuring  for 
next  spring 


We  don't  know  just  what  kind  of  records 
you've  been  keeping  this  year  or  how 
you  figure  your  costs  but  we  urge  you  to 
make  them  as  complete  as  possible.  It's 
the  only  way  to  make  sure  you  are  elimi- 
nating all  waste  and  making  the  greatest 
possible  profits. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  how  it  helps 
to  keep  careful  records.  We  know  a 
couple  of  farmers  in  Ohio  who  live  right 
across  the  road  from  each  other.  They 
both  work  about  the  same  acreage  and 
raise  the  same  crops. 

One  of  them  is  very  progressive.  He 
makes  use  of  every  modern  method  pos- 
sible, and  keeps  accurate  figures  on  every- 
thing he  does.  He  knows  what  it  costs 
to  feed  his  cattle  and  what  the  return 
is  when  he  sells  them.  In  the  fall,  after 
corn-picking  time,  he  knows  exactly 
what  every  bushel  costs — including  seed, 
labor,  tractor,  fuel  and  oil,  repairs,  etc. 

With  such  records  in  front  of  him  he 
has  been  able  every  year  to  lower  costs 
at  some  point  or  another.  And  the  result 
is  greater  profit.  It  is  evident  too.  He  has 
a  beautiful  home  and  a  new  car — every- 
thing about  his  place  looks  prosperous. 

But  the  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  was  very  much  different,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  land  was  just  as  good 
and  he  had  just  as  much  of  it.  He  looked 
far  from  prosperous.  We  asked  him  how 
much  it  cost  him  to  put  in  his  com.  He 
looked  puzzled  for  a  moment.  He  had  no 
records  and  finally  made  a  couple  of  wild 
guesses  that  varied  considerably.  Well,  it 
was  no  wonder  he  wasn't  making  money. 

Naturally,  we  were  interested  in  the 
lubricants  these  two  farmers  used  in  their 
tractors.  Our  more  successful  friend  was 
using  the  highest  quality  oil  he  could  buy. 
His  cost  records  showed  him  that  he 
saved  money  that  way.  You've  probably 
guessed  what  his  neighbor  does.  Yes,  he 
buys  low-priced,  inferior  oils.  Since  he 
keeps  no  records,  it's  only  natural  he 
should  figure  that  he  was  saving  money 
by  purchasing  oil  at  low  prices.  And  yet 
he  wondered  why  his  tractor  was  such  a 
wreck  and  had  hardly  enough  power  to 
pull  a  drag,  let  alone  make  a  plow  bite  in. 
He  was  losing  money  on  the  operation  of 
his  tractor. 

>Miy  farmers  uhc  IVIobiloil 

In  this  little  story  you  have  the  exact 


Do  a  thorough  job  of  itoring  your  tractor  for 
th«  winter.  It  will  add  citra  yeara  of  life. 


reason  why  so  many  modem  farmers  use 
Mobiloil.  They  know,  for  instance,  that 
Mobiloil  holds  its  rich  lubricating  char- 
acter right  up  to  and  beyond  the  60- 
hour  draining  period.  And  during  those 
60  hours,  Mobiloil  does  a  complete 
lubricating  job. 

Mobiloil  protects  bearings,  pistons  and 
piston  walls  from  wear.  It  does  not  cause 
excessive  carbon  deposits.  It's  no  wonder 
farmers  save  money  with  Mobiloil  when 
it  accomplishes  so  much  toward  eliminat- 
ing repair  and  overhauling  costs. 

Besides,  Mobiloil  helps  the  tractor  de- 
velop more  power,  saves  fuel  and  keeps  it 
working  like  new  over  a  longer  period  of 
years. 

How  Mobiloil  givert 
the(>e  re»«ult8 

In  Mobiloil,  ALL  the  essential  properties 
of  a  full  duty  oil  are  present  and  in  cor- 
rect proportion  for  your  tractor  engine. 

These  properties  are:  ( 1 )  OILY  CHAR- 
ACTER— provides  moving  parts  with 
rich  lubrication — and  holds  down  wear; 
(2)  RESISTS  HEAT— lasts  longer- 
keeps  down  oil  consumption,  and  makes 
for  economical  use;  (3i  CONTROLS 
CARBON— keeps  hard  carbon  deposits 
from  piling  up  in  your  cylinders;  '4)  OXI- 
DATION CONTROL— keepsoil  systems 
from  clogging,  and  valves  from  sticking 
and  gumming. 

How  about  the  transmission? 

Here's  some  information  that  may  prove 
valuable  for  you  to  remember  when  it 
comes  time  to  start  the  spring  work. 

This  summer,  some  of  our  men  traveled 
around  over  the  southwest  calling  on 
farmers.  They  just  stopped  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  looking  into  the  trans- 
missions of  tractors.  They  found  quite  a 
few  that  were  not  in  any  too  good  condi- 
tion because  the  farmer  had  been  run- 
ning the  machine  for  two  seasons,  with- 
out cleaning  out  the  transmission  and 
putting  in  fresh  oil. 

It  is  really  mighty  important  that  you 
renew  the  oil  in  the  transmission  every 
season — fivice  a  season  if  you  use  the 
machine  a  great  deal. 

For  transmissions  use  Mobiloil  "  C  "  or 
Mobilgrease  in  the  summer,  and  Mobiloil 
"CW"  in  the  winter.  They  will  protect 
the  gears  from  wear  and  add  extra  years 
of  life  to  the  machine.  Consult  the 
Mobiloil  Chart  for  the  correct  grade. 

Prt'jiftiirr  filtingri 

and  ^r^a^«(>  rups 

Applying  the  grease  gun  and  turning 
down  grease  cups  every  day,  during  the 
busy  season,  is  just  another  part  of  the 
good  lubrication  a  tractor  needs. 

We've  developed  a  grease  for  pressure 


fittings  called  Mobilgrease,  which  we  are 
sure  you'll  want  to  try.  It  stays  on  the 
job  longer  than  ordinary  greases — it 
works  to  every  friction  point  and  stays 
there — it  is  not  readily  washed  away  with 
rain. 

Then,  we  have  another  one,  called 
Mobilubricant,  which  is  specially  suited 
for  use  in  grease  cups.  And  for  water 
pumps,  use  Voco  Waterproof  Grease.  It 
stops  water  pump  leaks — affords  a  per- 
fect packing  gland  seal  and  will  not  clog 
the  radiator. 

^  Inter  storage 

Have  you  stored  the  tractor  away  for  the 
winter  yet?  Be  sure  to  do  a  good  job  be- 
cause it  will  help  add  years  of  life  to  the 
machine.  Get  out  the  instruction  book 
that  came  with  your  tractor  and  follow 
carefully  all  the  directions  it  gives  about 
cleaning  the  machine  up  and  applying 
picntv  of  grease  and  oil  for  protection. 


IVlobiloil  .\rctic  for 
car  and  trurk 

The  danger  point  in  engine  lubrication 
it  32"  F.  Beyond  that  point,  look  out' 
The  oil  in  yout  crankcaae  whirh  it  cor- 
rect for  lummer  may  be  ttifT  at  molaitea 
in  January.  When  you  ttep  on  the  ttarter 
thit  cold-ttifTened  oil  it  tlow  to  circulate. 
Your  battery  itraini  under  a  load  it 
ihould  never  be  atked  to  carry.  Your 
engine  gett  more  deatructive  wear  in  the 
lirtt  few  minutet  of  ttarting  and  running 
than  in  milet  of  ordinary  driving. 

Yet  an  oil  that  nierety  givet  quick 
ttarting  it  not  good  enough.  Many  ao- 
called  "winter  oilt"  are  too  thin  to  ttick 
to  hot  metal  turfacet.  They  break  down 
when  the  engine  warmt  up. 

Mobiloil  Arctic  it  double-range — 
tperially  refined  to  do  the  two-way  job 
winter  weather  demandt.  Mobiloil  Arc- 
tic remaint  fluid  at  rero  temperatures. 
And  when  your  engine  heatt  up.  Mobil- 
oil Arctic  continuet  to  give  full,  rich 
lubricatmg  protection. 

For  your  geart.  ute  Mobiloil  Oear 
Lubricant  "CW."  It  it  tpecially  made 
to  give  you  eaty  gear  thifling  and  com- 
plete lubrication  in  your  differential. 


V.\criM     OIL    COMPANY 

Maken  of  high-quality  lubricantt  for  all  typet 
of  machinery 
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^arm  Prohlems 

Cooked  Feeds  for  Hogs 

I  h.va  a  nice  bunch  of  shotes.  but  do 
I  J  live  enough  corn  to  put  them  in 
Sh^tTfor  market.  I  have  some  corn, 
*?£;,  nnti  rye.  buckwheat,  also  some 
Trbe^ts  and  turnips.  U  I  should  mix 
fhSi^y  ""'"t  ^nual  parts,  and  boil 
rVhie  keitle  about  an  hour,  could 
^TDect  as  much  gain  from  the  shotea 
.  St  a.^  if  I  had  the  gram  chop- 
*  '  The  ro^r"  of  boiling  and  chop- 
Sie  we  about  equal. 

r»es  boiling  increase  or  decrease  the 
(oiSTalue  of  grain?  I  have  been  feed- 
ta^  boiled  grain,  mixed  about  equal 
i!*|!,V.ltry  with,   I   think,    go^ 

■EXPERIMENTS  show  that  In  moat 

r  jjaes  there  is  a  loss  In  cooking 

Led  for  swrine.    Some  feeds,  such  as 

loutoes  and  field  beans,  are  Improved 

nr  cooking. 

Grinding  the  grains  you  have  avail- 
Lie  18  the  best  means  of  preparation 
I  will  give  best  results.    With  the 
.vailing     rice  of  wheat  your  ration 
^  be  materially  cheapened  by  using 
[maxinura  omotmt  of  this  grain. 
Pigs    should     have      only      small 
lounts  of  sugar  beets  and  turnips. 
F.  L.  Bentley. 
O 

Quince  Bush  Blight 

I  Could  y"U  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
I  spray  for  (luince  bush  blight?  Mine 
lirt  dying  a  limb  at  a  time.  The  bushes 
Itft  young  and  very  thrifty  other  than 
lili*  limbs  dying.  Mrs.  Owen  J.  Ritchey. 
Iwtord  county.   Pa. 

^  PPARENTLY  this  Is  "fire  blight," 
.  a  bacterial  disease  which  attacks 
apple  and  quince,  but  Is  most 
on  the  quince.  No  spray  wUl 
otrol  it.  The  only  recourse  known 
I  prevention.  Keep  the  quince  bush- 
I growing  very  slowly;  blight  is  most 
kely  to  occur  on  vigorous,  sappy 
nches.  A  slow  growth  Is  induced 
J  keeping  the  bushes  in  sod  and  by 
fithholding  manure  or  nitrogenous 
rrtilizer. 

I  Blighted  limbs  should  not  be  cut 
ut  during  the  growing  season;  this 
\  likely  to  .spread  the  disease,  rather 
I  to  check  it.  Cut  out  all  blighted 
toa  in  the  winter,  especially  blight 
kers,  thf  rough  sunken  diseased 
at  t)i(>  base  of  the  blighted 
The,-<'  holdover  cankers"  car- 
the  dl.seu.^e  over  the  winter.  In 
nmercial  practice,  the  tools  are  dia- 
ifected  aftpi  each  operation. 
I  There  are  many  reputed  cures  for 
p  blight  hut  none  is  consistently 
Bective.  The  permanent  corrective 
^tobreeil  disease-resistant  varieties. 
is  now  being  done  by  the  Ex- 
neat  Stations,  with  the  apple  and 
spear.  s.  W.  Fletcher. 
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Wants  to  Drive  Pipe 

READER  asks  atwut  the  prac- 
ticability of  driving  a  two-inch 
down   .^)()0   feet,    using   a    1,000- 
pile  driver  to  do  the   driving. 
i.<)  not  practicable  at  all,  as  he 
»ild  sma.sh  the  point  and  double  up 
pipe  If  he  struck  rock  beds   of 
'  kind,  a  small  nlggerhead,  or  even 
[layer  of  slate  or  very  tough  clay. 
'  '»ct,  I  doubt  If  he  could  drive  a 
>-'nch  pipe  100  feet  through  sand 
'fTavel  without  breaking  the  point 
ben.ling  the  pipe. 
[E»eo  if  he  could  drive  a  two-inch 
down  .'ioo  feet,  he  would  prob- 
pynot  be  able,  because  of  bends,  to 
^  *  cylindvr  down  in  it  to  pump  the 
ao   It    would   do    no    good.     I 
of  no   way   except   to  drill   or 
'  ^e  Well  and  put  in  the  casing. 
I.  W.  Dlckeraon. 


^n  Oats  Sprouter 
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KKNER  a.sk9  for  an  oats 

A  ho    hatches    our    baby 
told  us  to  soak  a  bush- 
as  many   more  or  less 
1  warm  water,  then  pour 
'liizer  sack.    We  do  that 
m  on  the  cellar  floor  In 
ul  two  days,  when  they 
tor  the  hens.    We  think 
>t  easier  than  the  trays. 
.  Pa.        Emory  v\  ilt. 


PENNSYLVANIA       PARMBR 

Dry- fed  Cows 

to  maintain  Profitable^  Productive  Vigor 

^..^^  .  .  .  NEED 

v^onditioning 
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.  .  .  SAYS 
Dr.  Clark 


jkAiRT  economists  say  that  iu  an 

r  average  dairy  a  production  of 

ouly  10%  more  milk  will  actually 
double  the  net  return. 

Why  Kow-Kare  is  Needed 

Consider  the  sudden  extreme  shift  in 
the  milk-makiug  load  of  the  winter 
months.  Cows  are  hou.sed  in  .  .  .  with 
little  exercise,  fresh  air  or  sunlight. 
Succulent,  green  pasturage  is  sup- 
planted with  vohmies  of  dry,  con- 
centrated feeds  and  roughage.  All 
are  hard  to  digest  and  convert  into 
milk  without  exi)ensive  waste.  The 
producing  organs  are  weakened,  the 
yleldfallsoff. .  .co.stlyailments  result. 
Kow-Kare,  as  a  part  of  the  winter 
«liet.  aids  and  supports  the  milk-mak- 
iug function  by  giving  strengthening 
aid  where  help  is  mo.st  needed.  Thi.>< 
.scientific  blend  of  Iron,  the  great 
blood  tonic, 
combined  with 
potent  drugs, 
roots,  herbs  and 
pharntaceutical 
minerals . . .  reg- 
ulates and  in- 
vigorates the 
digestion,  as- 

\(  ITII  MINERALS 


Through  a  long  period  ol  years 
in  veteriiuiry  practice,  for  • 
large  part  devoted  to  the  dairy 
iodiutry,  I  iiave  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  effects  of 
dr>- -feeding  diet  ou  dairy  oow«. 
Here  in  Califomia  many  berda 
are  kept  on  anudl  tracts  doae  to 
cities  for  economical  shipment 
or  distribution  of  milk.  There  is 
no  space  for  pasturage  or  the 
growing  of  soiling  crops,  and 
these  cows  must  be  dry -lot  fed. 
This  method  of  dry-feeding 
in  California  is  a  similar  prin- 
ciple to  the  dry  barn-feeding  in 
^Ii8aouri,  where  for  years  1  also 
practiced  among  the  dairies. 

My  experience  under  these 
widely  different  tj-pes  of  dry 
feeding  convinces  me  that  min- 
eralized condition  powders  have 
a  real  value  and  are  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  cow  owner. 
Dry  feeding  detracts  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  big  appetite, 
and  is  generally  deBcient  in 
minerals.  Sluggishness  in  throw- 
ing off  waste  material  iisuall.\ 
adds  to  the  troubles. 

Uegular  conditioning  with  a 
modicinal-niincral  preparation 
ill  the  available  feed  can  correct 
these  factors  and  if  the  herd  is 
kept  free  from  the  scourge  of 
ix>nlagioiis  diseases,  the  cow 
owner  c>.n  promote  a  high 
standard  of  normal  milk  yield, 
with  regular  brct-ding  and  the 
natural  birth  of  strong,  vigor- 
ous calves. 

The  more  unnatural  the  con- 
ditions under  which  cows  are 
kept,  the  more  need  there  is  to 
supplement  the  feed  with  an 
effective  mineralised  condi- 
tioner. 

*•  ».  V.  s. 


KOWKARE 


L.  G.  CXARK,  D.  V.  S. 

A  veterinarian  with  about  twenty  yeara 
of  act  ire  practice  in  the  dairy  country  t^ 
itiftoiirt,  and  one  of  the  mott  exteneire 
ciitlle  practices  in  Southern  California. 

similation  and  elimination.  By  aid- 
ing these  key  functions,  more  of  the 
milk-units  in  the  feed  are  realized  . . . 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  ailment* 
common  to  cows  are  less  of  a  problem. 
Kow-Kare  is  tlie  winter  aid  to  nor- 
mal milk  yield  that  is  used  increas- 
ingly each  year  by  cow  owners  who 
have  demonstrated  for  themselves 
the  money -earning  value  of  this  great 
concentrated  medicinal  formula. 

Condition  for  Calving 

Tlu*  use  of  Kow-Kan-  iM-fore,  during  and 
.ift<T  calving  is  now  widespread  in  the 
In-ttcr  dairies.  The  addtil  burden  of 
growing  a  healthy  olTsi)ring  and  n-sisting 
drcadt-d  disonliTs  «alls  for  just  the  ty|H" 
of  tonstitutiotui!  aid  providwl  hy  this 
ri-nu-ily  that  has  nu-t  with  growing  favor 
for  over  thirty  years. 

Ask  your  UhhI,  <lnig.  hardware  or  gen- 
eral store  for  Kow-Kare.  Two  .-izes.  ^1  ^.'» 
an(l  6:>i.  Mailed  |>o.stpaid  if  your  Healer 
is  not  .supplied.  I'se  the  rou|K)n  to  send 
for  our  authoritative  treatise  on  the  care 
of  dairy  eows.  You  will  find  it  worth 
keeping  for  regular  reference. 

Dairy  .VH»uriation  Co.  Inc 
I>epl.  2.5  ,  Lyndonville,  V«nDonl 


Setid 

for 
FREE 

Cow 
Book 


Dairy  As»ociati«»n  dt. 

Dcpt.  2.")  ,  Lyndoii\ illc,  Vt. 
Plea.sc  .s«-nd  me  voiir  .S<»-|»age  illustrated 
bcKik  on  c>»w  aiiment.s  for  my  guidance 
in  treating  diseases  and  dinorders. 
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The  vwnr**ntratt'd  .  .  • 

opfn'formuia  0*ontiiiioner 


Warnimff  —  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  ton- 
ditioner  or  '"Ionic"  for  bulk  or  low  price.  This  concenlrated 
pnxluct  of  establishetl  reputation  will  provide  greater  medic- 
inal action  at  lower  cost  and  save  lime  anfl  disap|xjinliuent 


ACHESxxinyNS 

QuicbRdNtPwith 

"Don't  tM  Pain  K—p  Yoa  At  Horn*.  * 

Antiwiiliii  Japan***  OU  is  UMd  bf  inUUoiu  of  bav 
neoDl*  luUMl  of  hot  water  bwpi.  elartrie  dpricM,  gri— y 
MiTM.  aticky  itlaatan  foi  llbeumaiiam,  Nmral«la, 
r<raritU.  Sot*  MbkIm.  Spraiaa,  Still  Jolnu  — 
Faini  cauMd  by  faticua  and  cxponjrc.  Rub  it  In.  11 
Knerata*  a  pleaaant  aoothins  beat  that  drivoa  oot  »ata 
yl  II'K      Wi.iri    lilUlir    like  old    t.vi">    lililiiiontM 

CHEST  LrOLDS 

Mfatmm*  on  aftaa  ralloi*  ttwm  In  24  to  48  boon. 
far  hoad  cold*  Inhala  antiaantic  *apor*.     For  oh«** 
WM.  aonfatlon.  aora  thnat  rob  In  Tisorenalr, 
«  Taan  aoacaaa  Bvliind  It  I    A  -,  DrattRi'tt 


When  v/ritmg   i.l 'ertisors  please  mention   Pjiv.isyl/jn'-t   i'.srm«r 
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RIST  WATCH 

Guaranteed  tina. 
keeper.  Latest 
looneiu  etjrle. 
Jeweled  move- 
,    tnent.  1  bciaiilul 
falared  r  ibbani ,  Sell 
._   t».Veiiet«blc  4  Flow- 
er Wdf.  lOc  pkt-.  rem.t 
per  pl«n  in  our  cetilof. 
Wf  Irrjiit  Jfou    S..nil  now 

am  Big  EXTRA  PRUE5 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO* 
Ucpt.  (  -H!*':  Lancaatar.P*, 


■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦#♦♦♦#♦»♦♦♦•♦»♦♦»♦ 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

nri  '.hort-cuts  u<  linding  oiii 
truths.  riic  truths  about  evcry- 
thinK  yoii  want  to  buy.  Tlic  names 
■  in  advertisements  are  names  oi 
.  ^1  .lid  reputation  Tlie  labels  in 
I  irtvcrtiscmciit'*  aic  synil>oIs  of 
I  ^  itisi.Ktion  It  pay*  to  read  the 
I  a  Iv  rtiscmciit-',  in  then  you 
I  !,n  nv  what  i..  >:  lod  'I"hc  prnd- 
!  i.  Is  thoy  icll  '.I'l  .^l>^1ut  are  !«•• 
I  iim  luMidht.  ••'stcH  ••on.stanth- 
',  The  fact  th.it  Mi-n-ro  .ititl  beinu 
I     i<lvorti«ed  i*   :il>ii'"   uranf  of   their 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


fAfsiNG  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES] 


Biscuits  by  Four-H 
Club  Girls 

THE  various  food  preparation  and 
meal  planning  projects  that  are 
carried  on  among  Four-H  Club  girls 
usually  include  a  unit  on  making 
breads  of  all  kinds — both  yeast-rais- 
ed breads  and  quick  breads,  such  as 
biscuits,    muffins    and    griddle    cakes. 

The  picture  shows  Hazel  Conner,  a 
New  Hampshire  Four-H  Club  girl 
starting  to  make  some  biscuits.  Hazel 
has  done  the  cooking  for  the  entire 
family  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  for  her  mother  is  an  invalid 
She  has  found  the  knowledge  gained 
in  club  work  of  considerable  help  to 
her. 

The  standard  recipe  for  biscuits 
which  many  Four-H  girls  use  is  in 
Farmers*  Bulletin  1490-F.  Home  Bak- 
ing, which  is  free  to  any  one  writing 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  in  case  some  reader  wants 
to  use  it  at  once,  it  is  given  here. 

Bilking  PowdtT  RiscuitK 

One  cup  milk,  three  cups  sifted  soft 
wheat  flour,  four  or  five  tablespoons 
fat.  four  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  teaspoon   salt. 

Either  milk  or  water  may  be  >ised 
as  the  liquid  in  baking  powder  bis- 
cuits and  the  quantity  varied  to  ob- 
tain the  kind  of  biscuits  desired.  Some 
persons  prefer  the  texture  of  a  bis- 
cuit made  from  very  stiff  dough,  us- 
ing as  litt'e  liquid  as  possible.  Others 
like  a  lighter  biscuit,  for  which  the 
do\igh  is  made  very  soft  by  using 
more  liquid  and  combining  ver;- 
lightly.  Drop  bisoiits  which  arc  not 
rolled  out  may  be  made  by  adding 
still  more  liquid  than  for  a  soft  dough. 

All  div  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
sifted  together.  The  fat  is  worked  in. 
and  the  liquid  is  added  to  this  fat  and 
flour  mixture.  Cutting  the  fat  into 
the  flnur  with  knives,  a  pastiy  fork 
or  a  biscuit  cutter  is  often  recom- 
mended to  avoio  warming  or  han- 
dling it  too  much,  but  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  may  be  used  if  the  work  is 
flone  quickly. 

Sour  milk  may  be  substituted  Jor 
sweet  if  a  scant  half  teaspoon  of  ..oda 
is  used  to  ne\itra1i7.e  one  cup  oi"  smuv 
milk.  Two  teaspons  of  baking  powder 
are  then  omitted,  but  the  other  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  are  u^ed. 

Peanut  butter  may  be  used  for  part 
of  the  fat  in  making  biscuits.  In  the 
above  recipe  u.'<e  four  tablespoons  of 
peanut  butter  and  two  tablespoo!.;;  of 
fat  The  biscuits  will  have  a  fine 
nutty  flavor,  and  will  be  appre^  i'ited 
for  lunch  or  tea.  Or  \ise  half  a  cup 
of  ground  nuts  instead  of  the  peanul 
butter. 

Homemade  Ice  Cream 

WITH  a  little  molasses  pail  with 
a  tight  cover,  or  a  coffee  can. 
or  even  a  little  milk  cnn  with  a  piish 
top  you  can  have  great  fun  making 
a  small  amoimt  of  ice  cream  in  win 
ter  when  the  ice  is  plentiful.  IT  you 
.set  an  old  pail  out  filled  with  water 
you  will  have  a  big  chunk  of  ice 
after  a  cold  night. 

Now  get  your  mother  to  save  out  a 
cup  of  hot.  soft,  corn  starch  pudding 
when  she  makes  it  for  thc>  family, 
and  flavor  it  with  lemon,  vanilla, 
chocolate  or  orange.  While  \*  is  hot 
beat  into  it  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
cup  of  cream.  It  will  swell  up  and 
look  much  larger  than  when  you  com- 
menced. Now  put  it  into  youi  iittic 
freezer  and  set  the  tin  pail  in  a  deep 
granite  pan.  Break  up  your  Ice  iind 
p\>t  it  aroimd  the  pail  with  p'enty  of 
coarse  salt.  Turn  the  pail  r;>Mnd  and 
round  so  the  cream  does  not  freeze 
to  the  sides  and  leave  the  middle  soft. 
Once  in  a  while  open  the  pail  and  stir 
the  cream  well   with  a  stout   spoon. 

You  can  have  a  nice  litt'e  party 
making  the  ice  cream.  Some  chil- 
<'ren  invito  in  their  little  friends  p.nO 


Making  biscuits  \s  a   part  of  rlub  \\ 
girl  has  done  nil  the  cooking  for  her 

all  take  turns  with  the  stirring 
and  the  turning.  By  putting  news- 
papers down  on  the  floor  it  is  easy  to 
clean   up  afterwards. 

Hilda    Richnoud. 

Handy  Cabinet 

HERE  is  a  small  cabinet  of  cigar 
boxes  for  holtling  screws,  stove 
bolt^.  hooks,  buckles,  rivets  and  other 
articles  so  valuable  aroimd  the  farm 
and  so  hard  to  find  when  wanted, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
readers. 


orU.    Hazel   Connor,  a  Four-H  Club 
family  during  the  past  three  years. 

twenty  thousand  pounds  of  ice  was 
reduced  to  ashes. — Item  in  News- 
paper. 

*  *     * 

The  first  thing  some  people  want 
when  they  get  a  little  money  is  a 
car;  then  the  first  thing  they  want 
when  they  get  a  car  is  a  little  money. 

•  «     < 

Courtesy  is  the  quality  that  keeps 
a  woman  smiling  when  a  departing 
guest  stands  at  the  open  screen  and 
lets   flies  in. 

«  ^^  * 

Mrs.  Noah-  "Noah.  dear,  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  the  camel?" 

Mr.  Noah  -  "The  poor  beast  ha.** 
both  the  flea.'." 


Patriotic  Contest 
Answers 

Uat  Ho.  1 

1.  Virginia    Dare. 

2.  Forty-three. 

3.  June    15,    1775. 

4.  Thirty-three  hours:    twenty-nine  min- 
ute's. 

a.  May.    1927. 

6.  Zachary    Taylor. 

7.  John   Adams. 

xait  Wo.  3 

1.  Jeannette     Rankin     of    Montana   «i,. 
served   in   the  65th   Congress.   1917-1919. 

2.  Wyoming,   where  the  woman  suSrage 
law  went  into  effect  December  10.  18^. 

3.  Two. 

4.  Nellie  Taylor  Ross,  Wyoming;  Miriam 
A.    Fergu.son,    Texas. 

.5.  August    26.    1920. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  $7.200.(KH). 

8.  1867. 

9.  September.    1902. 

10.  Kitty    Hawk.    North   Carolina  by  Or- 
ville  and   Wilbur   Wright. 

Lilt  Ho.  3 

1.  Martin    Van    Burer.. 

2.  1840. 

3.  Zaohary    Taylor. 

4.  Jame.'i    Buchi:!ian. 

5.  Sir  Walter   Haleigh. 

6.  Muddy    Water. 

7.  April    18.    1906. 

8.  September    17.    1787. 

9.  Fifty- •s'x. 

Uat  No.   4 

1.  Aiidrew   Mellon. 

2.  Maryland — Biack-Eyc<l    Su.oan. 
New  Jersey — Violet. 

West   Virginia — Rhodt-dendrcn 

3.  Conte.«tants  were  to  .auggest  flower  tut 
Penn.-iylvania. 

4.  Virtue.    Liberty  and   Indtpendenc*. 

5.  45.126. 

6.  Wyfiming. 

7.  Riiode   Island. 

8.  Now  Hampshire.  Rhode  Isl;iMd.  Con- 
neitirut.  Ma.'sorhuseiis.  New  YiTk.  New 
Jer.aey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland 
Virginia,  North  and  .S.utli  Carolina, 
Georgia. 

9.  $7,200,000. 

Watch   for  prize    winner.-^   u(-\:   we*lt. 

D 

FBISE   WINHEBS 
Colorinff   the   Parrot 
Sarati    Anne    .Stewart.    E\elyi:   iVray.  Ray 
0.    Christman.    Mildred    Rodgers.    Willani 
Chedwidden.   Dorothy  L.  Van  Dyke.  Grart 
Bratton.    Mary    Forney.    Jean    Hoffman. 
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Little  Folks'  Comer 

Timmy  Twitchet  to  the  Rescue 

By    RITH   PLl'MLY  THOMPSON 


Hrj 


■Mn^  CttvKlfC^f  Sua- 

The  f  (>nstn!<  tion  i-i  ^hown  quite 
clearly  in  the  diagiam  (D-e?.".;  and 
is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  easily 
make  one  The  three  boards  are 
placed  just  tar  « nough  apart  to  take 
in  two  cigar  boxes  endwise.  DiiTer- 
ent  methods  can  be  used  for  putting 
the  vertical  and  hori'^ontal  boards  to- 
gether. 

The  drawer  or  box  pulls  are  kettle 
cover  knobs  which  can  be  obtained 
for  a  few  cents  each.  To  indicate 
what  is  in  each  box,  I  tack  a  sample 
on  the  side  board  as  shown.  althoUjjh 
they  can  be  fastened  directly  to  the 
box  front  if  preferred.  I.  W.  1). 


The  Funny  Side 

Harry  Lauder  said  at  one  of  the  in- 
numerable banquets  given  him  by  the 
Caledonians  of  America: 

"I  am  a  Scot.  The  other  day  I  met 
a  man  who  asked  me  what  a  Scot 
was  and  I  up  and  says;  'A  Scot,  my 
dear  boy.  Is  a  man  who  keeps  the 
Sabbath  and  every  thin'  else  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on." 


Miller's  ice  ho>i.«e  caught  fire,  and 
though  a  determined  effort  was  trade 
to  save  the  building  from  the  flames, 
it    btirncd    to    the    grotmd.     With    it 


TIMMY  TWITCHET,  after  a 
healthful  and  exciting  summer 
in  the  Bird  House  down  in  the  gar- 
den, had  returned  to  his  old  colonial 
doll  house  in  the  attic.  It  wa.T  fall, 
and  the  garden  a  bit  too  chilly  for 
the  little  mouse  gentleman.  So  pack- 
ing up  his  cardboard  suit  case,  hl-» 
camp  bed  and  chair,  Timmy  had 
flown  home  on  the  back  of  a  carrier 
pigeon. 

The  village  had  turned  out  in  a 
body  to  welcome  him,  for  Timmy  was 
Mayor  of  the  small  mouse  tov.-n  in 
the  attic  and  a  great  favorite  with 
everybody.  There  had  been  sp^othes 
and  parades  and  so  much  merry-mak- 
ing, the  Mayor  was  quite  worn  out, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  after  listribiit- 
ing  the  small  gifts  and  souveiiirti  he 
had  brought  from  the  garden.  Timmy 
retired,  and  before  nine  was  fast 
asleep  in  the  comfortable  doll  four 
poster. 

In  the  midst  of  a  cozy  dream  end 
just  as  he  was  rescuing  a  Mouse  Prin- 
cess from  a  robber  rat.  a  terrific  blow 
on  the  head  rudely  awakened  hii.i 

"Mouseamercy!"  gasped  Timmy 
Twitchet  sitting  up  in  bed.  "Mouse 
ears,  tails,  paws  and  whiskers!"  The 
picture  of  his  parents,  which  he  had 
had  enlarged  and  placed  over  his 
dresser,  was  hanging  around  his  neck, 
while  everything  else  in  the  room  was 
prancing  round  and  round  like  beasts 
on  a  merry-go-round.  "Is  it  really 
happening,  or  just  a  nightmare"' 
muttered  Tlmniy  rubbing  his  bead  in 
dazed  dismay.  Then,  as  horrible 
thumps,    rumbles,   creaks   and   crash- 


es came  from  outside,  he  jumpec* 
wildly  out  of  bed  and  still  wearing 
the  picture  like  a  horse  collar,  slam- 
med down  his  windows.  He  had  jast 
found  his  slippers  and  lighted  th? 
small  doll  lamp  on  his  bureau  when 
some  one,  two  or  three  some  ones,  for 
that  matter,  began  to  kick  uid  iiam- 
mer  on  his  front  door. 

"Mayor!  Timmy  Twitchet '  Tim- 
my! Oh  Tim!"  yelled  frantic  voice? 
below.  "Let  us  in.  Floods,  cyclones, 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes:  Tear- 
ing oflf  the  picture  and  dragging  on 
his  trousers  and  coat.  Timmy  sell  ai. 
the  way  down  his  front  step.'-  When 
he  opened  the  door,  such  a  K'-*'^  "' 
wind  and  water  swept  in  "i'*i  t^' 
three  little  mice  who  had  lOiTif  'o 
warn  him  of  the  storm.  Tinmiy  *-a? 
blown  clear  to  the  kitchen  and  it  took 
all  four  of  them  to  close  tic  '«00'' 
again. 

"That  stupid  two  leg  hoi.^ei.^.ai" 
left  the  attic  window  open.  -In-uten 
Tiny  Wee  Bit,  the  village  carpenter. 
above  the  awful  noise  outside  wA  "> 
As  he  spoke,  the  band-box  m  u  Hal' 
flew  past  the  windows  and  settled  on 
the  trunk  mountains  back  of  the  biM 
house.  , 

"You  see!"  walled  Tiny  prc.-si"g  "' 
nose  dismally  against  the  window 
glass.  "Everything  is  lost  ar.l  we' 
all  be  crushed,  drowned  and  .Miiotnfr- 
ed!"  Even  Timmy's  house  was  •>?■ 
ginning  to  shake  and  rattle  ""^'''"^  '"* 
furious  lashes  of  wind  and  rnln  tna 
swept  through  the  attic.  Aftu  a  ^-^ 
pernte  glance  around.  Timmy  "■  !"«'''*' 
his  xhoulders  and  spoke. 

•  To  be   continued." 


1  Chi''aL;o.  111.— Photo  shows  Mane 
Drue  vis  framed  in  some  of  the  beautiful 
•niutris'  on  display  at  the  Annual  Chi- 
cago Chrysanthemum  Show. 

2  Chicago,  111.  —  A  "baby'  combine 
which  threshes  the  grain  with  a  light- 
weight cylindrical  wire  brush  instead  of 
heavy  steel  cylinders  and  conclaves  is  a 
recent  development  in  farm  machinery. 
It  weighs  only  3.000  pounds,  cuts  a  ttve- 
fool  swath  and  is  intended  for  ftelds  too 
small  for  the  larger  combines. 

3.  Bell,  Calif.— Combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Flciner  rotor,  the  g>-ro3cope. 
the  airplane  and  centrifugal  force,  this 
radically-designed  ship,  christened  the 
•Helio-Gyro-Copter  "  by  its  inventor,  Jesse 
D.  Langdon,  who  is  preparing  it  for  its 
test  flights. 


4.  Three  cocky  little  fighting  planes  of 
the  Aircraft  Carrier  Squadron  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  maneuver  in  close 
quarters  in  thi.s  "airplane  sandwich"  at 
ir><)  miles  pet    hour. 

'j.  Gothenbuig.  N'eb. — An  unusual  shot 
ttf  a  "twister,"  showing  the  funnel  start- 
ing from  clouds,  attached  to  the  pond 
and  whirling  the  water  back  up  into  the 
ciouiis. 

H.  tlxpressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  State.-*  to  those  who  pave  their 
lives  in  its  cau^e  during  the  \v  orld  War. 
Prc8iti»'iU  Herbert  Hoover  placed  a  huge 
wreath  upon  the  simple  slab  which  mark.'? 
the  last  resting  piace  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  the  Arlington  IVational  Cetn- 
eleiy  on  Armistice  Day. 
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Buy  yourself 
a  New  Dress 

with  tiie  extra 
egg  money 

That's  just  one  hint  of  what  you 
can  buy  with  extra  money  from 
your  chickens.  Even  with  a  small 
flock  you  can  soon  make  enoush 
extra  money  to  buy  yourself  a 
dress  IF  you  follow  our  advice. 
And  the  additional  profit  from  6 
large  flock  will  buy  not  merely  • 
diess,  but  a  number  of  extra 
things  for  yourself  or  your  family. 

Get  More  Eggs  by  Feed- 
ing Pearl  Grit 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
easy  It  is  to  gel  extra  eggs- 
dozens  of  them  a  month — from 
your  flock.  Simply  place  Pearl 
Grit  In  boxes  and  hoppers  where 
your  chickens  can  eat  what  they 
want  Do  this  now.  In  the  winter 
fowls  need  Pearl  Grit  most  of  all. 
It's  also  the  time  when  extra  eggs 
pay  best. 

Pearl  Grit  is  made  from  the 
whitest,  purest  limestone  Into 
pearly  pebbles  that  fowls  Bnd 
attractive  and  eat  readily.  Il 
gives  them  both  the  grinding 
material  and  the  lime  they  need 
in  natural  form. 

Ask  for  tliis  Boo(( 

Rcod  our  lrc«  booli,  "The  Poultry 
RolHr'i  Pay  Enve- 
lope." Wtit«  ut  (or 
It  today.  And  get 
Pearl  Orit  Irom  your 
dealer.  Il  comet  In 
10*lb.  boxes  and 
100-lb.  loclis.  Kyouf 
deoler  doesn't  have 
il,  we'll  see  tSat  you 
ael  a  supply.  Forthe 
iokc  el  extra  en 
money,  flan  leedlnt 
Peart  Grii  at  oiwe. 
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PEARL  GRIT  CORP 

213ftrldg«  St 


Pique,  Ohio 

0-10 


PEARL  GRIT 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cow« 

->     p*r     wilt     liMiK  ■^'li'i'.    '■)■*)    it  111    U-li.    .titl.    TttK^ 
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hell*     s  Ml    till"-'    U-tn    thi*    fnrtory    In    tain-h    of 

..^   1.^      4-*i     |1>-       tliilt     Iv^tTfN.     ON'UI     'Mil-     n  •.. 

TITlSVILLt  DAIRY  PRODUCrS  C5.!   TITllSVILLE.  PA. 
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This  lour-ht»»rv  la%inK  hoUM-  «»n  the  farm  of  K«i\  Holiiiet»,  Stratham,  X.  H., 
hai«    a    «a|ra<ity    o»    8..)0«    K«ds. 

New  Waxnp^ire^^  Poultry 


Ch*iice  terntones  iH»w  open 
Jf  yuu  p.it-  i»iobitj<iUF  to  work  wh'  r. 
wuvk  nkt-uitf  bw  rrtuney.  Til  9«t  y<> 
up  ifi  the  oil  DueiDCM.  ehow  yot, 
bo»  to  ruD  it.  and  |mup  y*>u  ev.-r. 
wenk.       A   bmlf-miHion   doli^n 

ruRifUiX     BuMllliBtiHl  ■•»«g  twu  dfca.li^. 
stkiitl*   EM^ifMl  »«•-    Otii  i.rtwlurt>-  (  .M, 
Pp  Co  MxtAit  (Mia.  l*klnU,  ii.n.t  H<K,tin^ 
Lavr    a    natiirfMl  reputatlun  mmovg  fmm. 
er»    for   QualHy.   msmhmh   and   *mivu. 

No  Investment  or  Experience  I 

For  this  opportunity,  you  do  not  mid 
penny  —now  or  ever.     1  furni&h  eviti 
needed  to  do  buAiness.   You  simply  t 
ortlen-    -w*-  i^ip  from  nearby  *Htfh»u«f  imI  * 
you  ar«  kH^kin^  fur  e  prfHtaDlc,  litt-timi-  traHowifl 
o»n.  tlien   wrtt«-    me   quick.   Terriv>T\vt  u«  ft 
Flrnt  i>oplirfctione  y:et   iht-  pre  ftr.n. »     Stated 

ohtcb  rt>u  Uv«.  CouipleU  d«-t«iU  will  t«>  K.-ni  viUmiI^ 

p.  T.  WEBSTER,  Cen'l  Mp. 

Central  Petrdeum  Co.  ci£^Ss:i 
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Hu\  ivllli'  \rrrcdlte<t  Whir**  l.efthornm  ltj»\-i'  luf-n 
l.rr'l  r-'i  ••■»■'  "'''  >";l".  I',  p'..'!')..'  I  >;•  l-^*^^  iitiil  lot- 
iilllKM.       I  .I'l  "ir  '!•■■    ti,.:.C".        I'i.li>iill 

!•     FRBB     CHICKS 

iinlir  Ini  riMunh  l!<t     ti'i  in  (rie  iliiik. 

alili  CMvl;  UK).  »l.(IO<li>vn  Ikkiui  urdir 

I'tii  II  h'  It  {iiiu  Hit  thlckn.    Wrlti  tutlnif  for  eotainy. 

Ii(>>  I  \  II  I  K    .\CCKKI>irEI>    ll\T(;HfcKY. 

II"  Muln    Mrwj ll«iMvllt».   Ohio 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 
mill'  Vrn'll  I  IV  I.  liiiini  i;ii';  an.l  'h.r  fionllrv  H 
N.<»  YnrI:'-  oiiii-t  I.I  •■  !•  iiiiir<  M"ii-»  K«'  IWl. 
We  ^n  li'.nrtcrl  ■i.inni|--l"n  inrr.-liii  i.  It  ri|.  fi-i|J 
return-"  mud.-  iiml-  Mu'li.'*!  [.rif  Our  .mi.t  ii 
unliTMlU'cl.  liKi.iirv  1II..I.I  '1>  ^Vfi;-  '''r  'lUMinlliitlft, 
(TlttCK.      IMF",      ^lHl  itMtf        n-'r'iitM'li.  lI'lliTt'       rs:»B- 

rt.ir       l'"l>l<-r    I     :       KIlAKAun    I'OULTRV    CO.,    Inc.. 
Wot   Watli  niiton    Market.    Nrtu    Ysrk    City. 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

W  ',;!,      W  ■...lA  •!,.       W.     ,      i;.  .  »i,.l  l!ar- 

p.l     li..l,-       \Vl,l.      I"l     I    .1,    A     W.I.VI    l.rl.'P.. 

li.iti'l.c     »..kl>    till-    >i»i    I'lii.ii     1(111',    live 

■  lilUliv       \i..l  ilili'iMl      l''.«l;>ui'     iiilit 

IAS.    E     ULSH     Bii>  P     e'.''vc>'  Sponut.  P*. 


IT  is  a  goon  thing  for  us  occasion- 
ally to  cai-t  about  iu  search  of 
ntw  iafta.s  and  practices^.  To  see 
others  perform  their  tasks  often  gives 
us  new  inspiration.  Recently  I  spent 
two  weeks  in  New  England  visiting 
the  various  agricultural  colleges,  egg- 
laying  contests  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  poultiymen  m  that  part  of 
the  Vnited  States.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire several  days  were  spent  with 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles,  formerly  of 
the  Poultry  Department  of  The  Penn- 
.sylvania  State  College  and  now  head 
of  the  Poultiy  Department  at  Dur- 
ham. New  Hampshire.  Together  we 
visited  several  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  in  the  White  Motmtaln  state. 
New  Hampshire  s  poultry  practice 
differs  from  that  found  in  some  other 
states  Years  ago  the  poultry  grow- 
ers decided  to  raise  a  fowl  which 
when  miirketed  would  command  a 
good  price.  The  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  was  finally  chosen.  Every 
effort  vvas  made  to  breed  this  variety 
to  a  high  state  of  egg  production. 
Fiirtht  iinore.  a  rugged  bird  was  de- 
sired which  would  withstand  the  in- 
clement weather  of  this  northern 
.state  and  the  carcass  of  which  would 
command  a  pren-.iura  on  the  New 
York    and    Boston    markets. 

Freedtini   I  roiii   IHm'UM' 

Eaily  in  the  venture  il  was  dis 
covered  that  freedom  fiom  pullonim 
disease  (white  diariheai  was  vital. 
To  this  end.  these  poult  r^/men  work- 
ed diligently  Year  after  year  the 
birds  were  tested  and  all  reactors 
removed.  Free  flot  ks  became  quite 
common  until  today  you  can  travel 
throughout  the  width  and  length  of 
the  state  and  find  hundreds  of  flocks 
with   no  reactors. 

During  this  pi-rirnl  c-f  pullorum  tll?"- 
ea.'^e  eradication  the  size  of  the  flocks 
inct eased  because  of  greater  profit". 
The  broiler  market  in  New  York  City 
offered  a  .splendid  outlet  for  r>ecem- 
ber.  January  and  February  hatched 
chicks.  Huge  flocks  of  early  broiler.s 
were  rai.sed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. Other  poultrymen  throughout 
the  (ountry  realized  the  success  of 
the  venture  and  followed  suit.  Sev- 
eral good  se.'tsons  resulted.  Today, 
however,  the  early  broiler  market 
does  not  offer  the  attractive  prices  of 
a  few  years  back.  What  have  the 
New  Englanders  offered  as  a  siib- 
."titutt  ■' 

Demand    lor    Brei-dlnK   SItK'k 

As  their  tlr.cks  bicame  free  fiom 
pullonim  disease  there  was  a  demand 
fo»  bleeding  stick.  This  demand  still 
continues  Thiough  ycais  of  breed- 
ing for  high  egg  prc'ductiiin  early 
maturity  usu'ted.  Now  the  so-called 
New  Hai.apsliiie  Keti  reache.'^  laying 
Hge  as  scion  as  some  strains  of  White 
Leghorns.  In  addition,  the  size  of 
the  tare  ass  is  nearly  twice  that  of  a 
Leghorn  and  brings  on  the  B<  stoii 
nii:»k»t  niore  tlian  il'^uble  th»-  '.nliir-  «if 


a  Leghorn.  New  England  cities  pay 
an  excepticinally  good  price  for  eggs 
and  poultrj-  meat  and  New  Hamp- 
shire poultrymen  know  how  to  cater 
to  those  markets. 

It  was  in  New  Hampshire  that  the 
universal    piactice   of    breeding    from 
early   hatched   pullets   had   its    incep- 
tion.     For    years     these    poultrymen 
hatched  their  chicks  during  the  win- 
ter months.    After  the  breeding  sea- 
son   all    hens    were    sold    and    hence 
after  July  1st  only  young  stock  was 
to  be  found  on  the  farms.    This  sys- 
tem   permitted    ample    time    for    the 
thorough  cleaning  of  all  poultry  build- 
ings which  were  to  house  the  pullets 
when  they  reached  maturity.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the   advisability   of  discarding   every 
yearling   fowl.    Unquestionably   some 
of   these   would   have   been   prc<fitablc 
during  their  second  laying  year.    The 
former    practice   now   seems    to    have 
been  modified  so  that  .some  yearlings 
are  retained  for  breeding  purposes 
Color  NeKleet«»d 
There     is     an     important     problem 
which   these  New  England  neighU'rs 
of  ours  must  solve  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  hatching  eggs  and  chicks 
extensively  as  in  the  past.    Tlirough 
the  years  of  bleeding  for  egg  produc- 
tion, vitality  and  early  maturity,   the 
color   pattern  of   the   birds   has    been 
sadly    neglected.     The    result    is    that 
today  these  so-called  New  Hampshire 
Reds   are   of   variegated    hues     buffs, 
reds,  slates.  brov^Tis,  greys  and  a  mix- 
ture of  all.    While  some  ultra-utility 
poultryman  may  exclaim  that  feather 
color   matters   little   if  the   fowl   \\nll 
lay  heavily,  yet  the  transition  which 
has  taken   place  in   the  Single   Comb 
White    Leghorn    variety    in    the    past 
decade   should  be   proof  enough   that 
beauty     as     well     as     production     is 
sought    by   the  buyer. 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  have 
led  the  way  in:  (1>  The  production 
of  large  commercial  flocks  free  from 
pullorum  disease.  (2)  The  establish- 
ment of  a  variety  of  fowls  to  meet 
their  own  local  conditions  as  regards 
color  of  egg  and  size  of  carcass.  i3» 
The  development  of  this  variety  to 
such  an  extent  that  chick  mortality 
Is  negligible  ancl  vitality  of  all  stock 
of  prime  importance. 

Their  next  step  is  to  improve  the 
color  of  the  fowls  without  lowering 
their  vitality  and  egg  production. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  to  be 
learned  from  our  friends  in  the  White 
Mountain  .state  by  plugging  away  at 
their  problem  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  with  a  definite  goal  in  view, 
progress  was  inevitable.  These  folks 
are  headed  somewhere  and  they  seem 
to  know  whrie  they  are  going. 
r\ 

'I'lirkey  Record 

I  HAVE  H  turkey  hen  that  laid  16b 
eggs  from  April  6th.  1930,  to  Oc- 
t(  ler  15,  1930.  She  laiil  every  egg  in 
the  same   nest.  Samuel   Yrtgei. 

Cleai field    tiiintv.    P;. 
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Now  for  1931 
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Garden  and  Truck  Crops 
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Bv  GILBEKT  S.  WATTS 


YOUR    crops    are    all    away. 
y,i.i   don't    have    much    to 
sell     What  are  you  doing 
oif  invhow?"    Thus  friends 
-"^■rSsfme  quite  regvUarly  of 
[•'"  .ilT  any   answer    serves   to 
r  we  mSh  on  the  assumption  that 
fc«     "    ^'^""*'    ^"^    vegetable 
^"^^^rs  in  particular  enjoy  a  winter 
Cat  semi-leisure.    And  I  must 
.   t  that  I  have  spent  quite  a  few 
rVuntU  and  have  met  numbers 
rf,rmers   similarly    engaged.     But 
Aaiare  we  doing? 

Fall   plowing    has    been    receiving 
it  attention.    The  soil  is  very  dry, 
Tdraft  i-  heavy  and  it  is  difficult 
iodo  a  smooth  job.    But  we  are  go- 
,  ahead  wherever  the  ground  is  not 
:  terribly  hard  and  will  depend  on 
rtiter  rain.s  and  freezes  to  pulverize 
,te  clods  and  deep  spring-tooth  har- 
Zdng  next  spring  to  level  the  sur- 
Te    It  is  a   matter   of   policy   here 
n  Logan  Spring  Farm   to  fall  plow 
J^l  the  land  that  is  not  in  winter  green 
Imanure.s.   Rains  would  make  the  job 
Lch  easier  to  complete,  but  we  are 
Wging  away"  just  the  same. 
Itien  %ve   are    hoeing!     Hoeing   we 
aiink  of  in   connection    with   blazing 
Isummer  .«un.  but    right   now   we   arc 
[oing  through   the   strawberries  with 
H  'small   three-cornered    hoe    that    is 
Lry  handv    to    pick    out    occasional 
Icliick  weed's.    This  pest  is  practically 
Certain  t"  grow  more  or  less  all  win- 
ller  and  make  seeils  in  the  bargain. 

Wlntt-r   ThhUs 


_  Some  weeks  ago  I  drained  pipo. 
Iboilers.  sprayers  and  .so  forth.  But 
V.er  while  winter  winds  will  howl 
lind  thf  mei  rviry  will  threaten  to  drop 
lout  of  sight.  Then  there  will  be  lots 
Imore  satisfaction  in  dozing  by  the 
lire  if  a  final  check  has  been  made  to 
Inake  sure  that  everything  i--  pre- 
Iparf'd  tor  the  worst  that  Jack  Frost 
lean  do. 

We  have  been  making  some  small 
Ich&nges  in   the    Irrigation    plant.     If 
Ideep  freezing  does   not   Interfere   we 
Iwill  place   permanently    some    mains 
■  that  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
Ipoiind  as  ,'in  emergency  measure  dur- 
liiK  last   .-iimmer's    drouth.     If    new 
|irri?ation   i.^   to   be    installed   il   is   a 
Ici^hty  gnn.l  time  to  go  ahead.  Prices 
lof  materials  are  low.    Time  and  labor 
lare  more  likely  to  be  available  on  the 
Itarr,:  now  than  in  the  spiing.    If  the 
lime  of  tho   main    pipes  is   locate:!  M 
[once  il  i.s  a  very  small  job  to  spread 
Inaniire  in   .i    strip   alxiut   three   feet 
liride  where  the  digging  is  to  be  done. 
Ifhis  trick  i-  a  gcK)d  one  if  a   holb-'u 
Ipii  i.^  to  be  .xravated  later  ant'  there 
ptot  tim.^  1.)  do  the  digging  now. 

When  tl'i  f  things  are  done  we  will 
I  tighten  iiji  the  plant  hou.ses  That 
|»111  still  le.ivo  .seeds  Id  be  te.sted  and 
Iniachineiy  to  be  overhauled  Px-ib- 
lably  we  will  be  .sowing  seeds  under 
I  Jlas.s  bcfiii,    all   that  is  done. 

Anddii..  My  the  spring  rush  v.iU 
I  If  upon  ;i ;   again! 


19:;9     None  be<ame  buggy  px<«pt  those 
kepi    upstairs.  I 

Moral:  Always  keep  lieans  on  the 
Krouiid  floor.  Never  up."<tair»  or  in  a 
loft   of  an   outbuilding. 

Now  I  have  told  you  how  to  keep 
beans.  Please  tell  rne  how  to  rontrol 
wire-worms.  Our  fine  rrop  of  big 
potatoes  was  rendered  un.salahle  thi.-» 
year   by    those    gnawing    pests. 

Mrs.   W.   R.    JeraulU. 
Su.-j<iuehanna   rounty.    Pa. 

IT  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
beans  which  you  have  stored  on 
the  ground  floor  have  kept,  whereas 
those  stored  on  upper  floors  always 
have  become  buggy.  I  wonder  if  this 
always  has  proved  out  for  others? 

In  regard  to  wire  worms,  a  recent 
bulletin    informs    us    that    lhe.se   bur- 
row   deep   into    the    soil    to    pass    the 
winter.      In    consequence    early    fall 
plowing   is  of  value.    Avoid  planting 
intensive    garden    crops    in    old    sod 
land   that  has  been   recently   broken. 
Circular    122    of    the    Pennsylvania 
State  College  Agricultural   Extension 
Service  advises   sowing,   in  badly   in- 
fested gardens,  a  two  per  cent  nico- 
tine   dust    in    the    rows    at    the    time 
seeds   are   being   planted.     Follow   up 
by  placing  poisoned  baits  around  tho^ 
plants  late  in  the  day.    A  simple  bait  \ 
may  be  prepared  by  drenching  fresh 
clover   leaves    with    Paris    green    or., 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

In  certain  severe  infestation.s  prac- 
tical eradication  has  been  effected  ny 
planting  a  trap  crop  such  as  corn  ! 
early  in  the  spring.  When  the  wir.? 
worm.s  in  the  soil  have  gatherpd 
around  the  plants  granulated  calcuir.i 
cyanid  is  dropped  around  the  trap 
plants  and  plowed  under.  G.  S.  \V, 
O 

Sawdust  for  Fertilizer 

Will    von    kindly    tell    nie    if    .-^awiliint 
i.s    of    any    vulne    for     fertilizer?     It'.- 
mostly   from   oak    limber:    some   is   rot- 
ted quite  a   bit    and   .some   not   so   nui' li 
Bliiir  lounty,   Pn.  N.   A.   Browii 


I  REGRET  that  I  cannot  advise  you 
definitely  from  experience  or  from 
observation,  but  I  would  fully  expect 
that  effects  to  be  detrimental  if  any- 
thing except  a  very  light  application 
were    made. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
had  experience  in  this  connection  anl 
will  contribute  their  observation.s. 

G.    S    W. 
O 
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Rufts  in  Beans 

1  »;is  .;  ;.|,.-|oil  ill  a  lt>t!>^r  iib'Hl 
'»m»  (!.Mt;i  u  liUKKy.  Have  hid  fifty 
Wiirs  fvii.  •  i,.n,p   with   botiiis. 

I  liiivo  •■..Il  li.viiin  stored  tn  .»  wood- 
*"  tx'X  :,'!.|  put  nwiiv  upsfilis  that 
«»r»  Pi,i.  .,|v    ,io..itroyf.l    i«v    bins    by 

'•''■   "''X'     -I'lilip. 

I  htivp  ....|,  rliff.rent  kinds  of  b-aiis 
'r'lm  ijifr  ..•tit  vein's  n  ops.  all  tare- 
''^'ly  'In. -I  riiid  stored.  Some  in  a 
Mki  fr,i;.  ,  ,,.  ^^.,,1,  ,,(,.. lifrht  top.  some 
"la  (jTi  ,  ,1  :,,„!  (iif,  tin  cover  put  on. 
"'"w  iii  i.ippr  bans,  mime  in  cloth 
""'<"■  I'Ut  all  kept  upstairs  imd  all 
'••r?  na„..,l    l,y    bug.s. 

1  hiiv<>  •  ,.v,T  knnwn  beans  thai  were 
"''Pt  '.II    ||,P    Kfound    floor    of    a    build- 

""  ''>   I .me    bujiBv.     The    container 

'Pnr-arH  i  ,   ),„   „f    i|,(io    moment 

0»^  l:i.'s  rrop  ,,f  white  beans  wa.s 
*  Kr.iwn  ,,„  ,)„.  ^.,„„.  pi„t  ,,f  ground 
,' "sthf;,.,!  and  threshed  at  the  sjime 
I  A  I' Ttlon  of  them  was  kept  up 
.'"■'  ""I  was  very  buggy  l>y  April 
JJJ^nnneii  ^nti^ely  with  bugs  by  .Tune 

«9  TliP  rest  wan  kept  on  the  barn 
Jl^r  mu.itly.  u  few  stood  In  open  dish 
Wntr.v  (trior  all  through  summer  of 


Peas  Following  Alfalfa      ; 

i     wiin     I..    iM.::,'     p.-is    ill    an    alf;.lfi 
Iield     that     li.'is    only    about     oiie-oighMi 
of    ,    stand      Til-'   Held   has   been    in   ..1- 
fnlfu    tlve    ve:irs.     I    .-.'ntempliite    plow-        ; 
i'.'li   It   this'  fall    and    ti)p-dres.sin«    wit!'.        j 
lior.s''    m.inuri* 

Uo  vou  think  I  <an  grow  pea.-  :ii  - 
..-.ssluily  in  thi.s  Held  or  do  you  think 
it    will    have    to,,    inueh    nitrot;en?  ] 

Yolk  .ouiily.   Pi.  R-   E.   Hoffrok-r 

1  WOULD  not  expect  to  find  Ih'" 
iimount  of  nitrogen  In  the  held 
that  has  been  in  alfalfa  too  much  for 
peas.  However.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  apply  the  hur.se  manure  .soinewheif  i 
else  and  apply  commercial  tcrtilizer.s 
to  the  peas,  lirilling  this  in  before  or 
at   the  time  of  planting. 

A  conservative  program  would  be 
to  use  300  or  400  pounds  \ycv  acre  of  j 
superphosphate.  But  it  is  quite  Ilk.- 
ly  thiit  any  amount  up  to  .'iOO  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  complete  fej  tilizer.  such 
as  2-8-4  or  a  similar  formula,  woul  i 
prove   profltal'le.  G.  S.   \^ 

Seed  Potatoes 

MORE  than  4t$.000  bushels  of  -iotd 
potatoes  were  certified  in  IVnu- 
.;ylvania  thi.s  year  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  wer.- 
grown  on  37  different  farms,  located 
in  thirteen  difTerenl  counties  Of 
those  certified.  34.062  bushels  are 
Russet  Rural;  0,092  bushels  White 
Rural,  and  l,9ti2  bushels  Irish  Cob- 
blers, Taken  as  a  whole  the  seed  cer- 
tified this  year,  says  K.  W.  Lauer  in 
charge  of  cerlificatlim,  runs  small  in 
size,  free  trom  blemishes  and  excel- 
lent in  shape  trom  the  standpoint  of 
viirlety.  ^    H, 


Don't  let  winter 
cripple  egg  profits 


Don't  let  your  eg4  production  fall  off 
just  because  the  A-eather  gets  cold. 
The  only  things  the  hens  lack  in  winter 
rhac  they  «ct  in  summer  are  warmth, 
r  i.i  Vitamin  D.  And  you  ran  supply 
plenty  oi"  these  by  simply  using  CEL- 
o-GLASS  instead  of  ordinary  glass,  jr 
rloth  curtains. 

That  is  not  a  statement,  it  is  a  mst- 
ter  of  proved  evidence.  And  the  evi- 
lence  is  equally  positive  that  the  result 
is  a  greatly  increased  egg  productio.i. 
!t  is  so  greatly  increased  that  your 
CEL-O-GLASS  is  quickly  paid  for,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  following: 

50  to  60  sq.  ft.  of  CEL-O-GLASS  is 
enough   for    100   htns.    If  those   hens. 
iS  a  result,  could  be  made  to  produce 
Tour  extra  eggs  each  per  winter  month, 
and  eggs  were  selling  at  only  2-SC  per 
dozen,  that  would  figure  to  about  $8.00. 
On    this    basis,     your    CEI--0-GLASS 
v.-ould  be  paid  for  in  one  month.    After 
that,  everything  would  be  clear  profit. 
■you    ought    to    get    such    rcrults. 
Andrew  Christie,  Pres.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire   Poultry     Growers'     Association, 
inc.,  Kingston,  N.  H..  writes,  "I  can 
truthfully   say   from   my   last  winter's 
observation,  that  I  am  c  mvinc.d  that 
the    layers    in    the    part    which    has 
CEL-O-GLASS  front  were  more  active, 
maintained  their  production  longer  an  1 
their    general    appearance    was    better 
than  those  in  the  part  with  mu.slin." 
Last   winter   an   experiment    station 
made    a    test    to    discover    ho,v    much 
difference    in    egg    production    oecu-s 
when  CEL-O-GLASS   is  used   in  place 
of  glass.     Under  severe  testing  condi- 
tions, the  average  lay  was  10  cg^s  per 
pullet  per  month   in   a  CKL-O  GLASS 
house  and  only  .S.2  cues  in  a  glass  front 
house.  92^0  in  favor  of  c-,L  o-GLASS! 
You  can  get  ju.'st  as  goo.1  and  better 
reaulis— and  have  th.?m  year  after  year. 
Properly  installed   CELOOLASS  wiU 
la  t  ''or  years. 

ilou  CKL-O-GI.ASS  ^orks 

CEi.O-fiLASS  tloo<ls  y.-ur  la /ing  house 
with     the     health -giving    ultra  violet 
rays  of  lunlight,     Remcnbcr 
—  these     valuable    rays    arc 
barred  out  by  ordinary  ulass 
and    sLul.d    clotii    curtains.) 


These   rays   cause   'he   hen's   blood   to 
manufacture   Vitamin   D.   so   that    she 
makes  better  use  of  calcium  and  phos- 
ph-jius— the    bone-building   and    shell- 
making   minerals.     'Vou   not    only   get 
more   eggs   but    you    practically    elim- 
inate thin-shelled  eggs.    And  your  hens 
will  end  the  winter  stronger  and  heavier. 
Also.    CEL-O  GLASS    houscs    are 
warmer   houses.     At    the    New    Jersey 
Experiment   Station   Poultry   Farm,   a 
CEL-O-GLASS  liouse  registered  an  in- 
side temperature  of  39    above  when  it 
was    1'    below    zero    outside,    while    a 
housewith  glass  windows— but  identical 
in    every    other    way— registered    only 
10    above.    For  longest  life  and  correct 
ventilation     install     CEL-O-GLA?  5     on 
frames  in  a  vertical   position.     Hinge 
frames  to  swing  in  and  to  the  •^de  or 
up    under    the    roof    during    summer 
months.    Or  construct  frames  to  rlide 
down  behind  the  front. 
Other  uses  for  CEL-O-CLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  brooder  heaaea  redin-e* 
(  hick  mortality,  raiiea  healthy  chicks— in  hog 
houaei  prevents  weak  leiis.  Good  I  or  dairy 
bams,  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  back  porche*. 
storm    windows,    storm    Uoors.    ar.d    flr^-ning 

For  your  protection  Renuin-  CEL  O-GL.^SS 
is  branded.  It  hat  been  •■onitar.lly  inipr.wed 
year  by  vear— and  this  year,  in  odiMtioi.  the 
pi  ices  .irc  the  lowest  in  6  years.  Sold  by  h-irj. 
ware,  lumber,  seed  and  fee<l  stores,  l  ree 
valuable  blue-print  books  on  i>ouItry  jp.  Uog 
houses,  back  porches  and  c  ^",  fr.imc..  V\  nte 
Acetol  Products.  Inc.,  Dept.1012,  -'t  S  .ruce 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Back  of  CEL  O-GLASS  .»  an  8-ycdr  !.--oTd 
of  performance  on  f.irm»  frt>m  oaM  t"  .  ->  ut. 
Many  experiment  stations,  such  as  Veri.iont, 
Nr*  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kannas, 
Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Washinston,  and  otiiert 
have  proved  iti  vaUir 


INSI5T   ON    GENUINE   CEt-O-QlASS 


l**-i.    A.vl-..  I'r  i.t  !.:•.   I  I 


Lowest  |»-ico*  since  192  I 

Tune  in  on  THE  SUNSHINE  fOUNSE  I.LO  R  .  .  ,  Poultrr  Market  R^^-^-  — 
Sunshine  Hc.llh  r..ll>-.  Every  irid.r  at  U>:  10  no-.n.  your  time.  Su.ion.  K'k  «  .  ^^'^^J  '  '^™; 
KWK.  WRKN.  KKAll.  KO.V.  W«K.  Wild.  Wt»H.  WDAI.  Al  IJ  l".  P    m.  SUtion  KSTP.  MIM 

p  m.  suflona  KDKA.  WLW.  WJK.  Coaat-to-ioaat  BroadcoBi 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


THK  caltls  markft  showed  a  ^ood  jjain 
this  week,  due  to  continued  nioder 
ale  receipts  and  relief  from  the  recent 
accumulation  of  beef  in  coolers.  Very 
lijjht  receipts  did  this.  The  run  of  cat- 
tle here  whs  only  42.000  against  S.-i.OOO 
the  sanu-  week  last  year.  Average 
piicc  of  steers  this  week  advanced  to 
$11.10,  a  gain  of  85  cent.-  over  last 
w»-ek,  and  only  Sl.SO  under  a  year  ago. 
'i(>|>  heavies  sold  up  to  S13.35,  and  best 
yearlings  brought  $14.25,  this  price  be- 
ing paid  foi  International  show  rt- 
jects. 

Cattle  rec.ii>t.-  during  November 
were  smallest  since  February  and  sec- 
ond smallest  for  November  since  ISSri. 
The  average  piice  paid  for  steers  dur- 
ing the  month  was  $10.2.'),  lowest  for 
the  month  in  four  years.  As  to  the 
immediate  outlook  it  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  during  the  last  six  years 
No\ember  cattle  receipts  at  seven  mar- 
kets have  averaged  928.000  head,  and 
the  Mecember  average  for  the  same 
period  was  T6V«,()00  head,  a  decrease  of 
ir)90(X)  head  or  17  per  cent.  On  that 
basis  fewer  cattle  are  to  be  expected 
the  coming  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
December  prices  have  usually  been  be- 
l«iw   November-   prices. 

I.unilts   Higher 

I^ambs  worked  a  little  higher  this 
week,  the  gain  being  50  to  W)  cents. 
This  gain  came  in  spile  of  some  in- 
crease in  teceij»ts.  reflecting  improved 
conditions  in  the  trade.  Lamb  has  been 
in  strong  demand  because  of  its  rela- 
ti\e  cheapness.  Many  i>eoiile  who  ordi- 
narily are  not  consumers  of  lamb  have 
turned  to  it  by  reason  of  price,  and  the 
Iamb  producers  are  counting  on  hold- 
ing this  new  trade.  Average  price  of 
lambs  for-  tlie  week  was  figured  at 
i7.S5,  a  gain  of  70  cents  over-  last  -week. 
Top  sales   of  lambs  were  at   $8.85. 

Feeding  lambs  met  good  demand  all 
wi  ek.  While  face  lamb.-;  averaging  f>.') 
pounds  went  to  country  buyer-t  at  $7.2.j, 
and  best  black  face  Inmbs  at  $7.40. 
V<-r-y  few  br-teding  ewes  ate  available, 
but  the  demand  is  also  the  lightest  in 
tome   years. 

Hogs   rick  Vp 

Hogs  not  off  to  a  bad  start  but  de- 
maml  picked  up  later  as  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  urn  would  be  light,  and 
the  average  price  for  the  week  ad- 
var-.ced  to  .$8.25,  a  gain  of  10  cents  over 
la.st  week.  Hogs  are  now  near  a  dollar 
below  a  yrar-  ago.  Eleven  markets  this 
week  had  only  4.''>0,000  hogs,  a  reduc- 
tion of  143.0<Xt  from  In.'^t  week,  and  the 
same  below  a  year    ago. 

The  hog  market  has  been  aflected  by 
general  depression.  Thits  the  average 
price  of  hogs  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber was  $8. .'55,  lowest  for  the  month 
.wince  1923,  and  with  only  two  other  ex- 
ceptions lowest  since  1915.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  slaughter  for 
recent   -week   has   been   relatively  light. 

Futures  trading  was  again  very  light, 
on!v  six  transactions,  against  seven 
last  week.  Light  hogs  sold  at  $8.90^/" 
9   for-   March   delivery. 

Grain  News 

Grain  trade  news  i."  featured  by  the 
operations  and  plans  of  the  Farm 
Koatd  and  the  news  of  the  Canadian 
pool.  The  Farm  Board  agencies  have 
been  active  in  the  mat  ket.  and  are  now 
supposi'd  to  hold  sonuthrng  like  110, 
(KKi.liOO  bushels  of  wheat.  60.000.000  of 
it  of  the  1929  crcip.  Washingnon  pre- 
drctioris  are  that  the  Board  is  likely 
to  run  its  total  up  to  160,000,000  before 
the  vinter  is  over,  but  that  obviously 
will  dip)  lid  on  conditions  that  cannot 
be   forecast. 

From  Canada  comes  the  report  that 
John  I.  McFarland  of  Calgary  has 
been  appointed  g«nei»l  manager  of  the 
centr.'il  selling  agency  of  the  wheat 
p<'ol!-.  He  is  from  the  juivate  grain 
trade,  and  apparently  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  banks  to  which  the  pool 
is  deeply  obligated.  It  is  the  general 
opinio:,  that  the  aijpointment  will 
mean  new  methods  in  the  organiza- 
tion, more  akin  to  the  regular  private 
trading  than  along  cooperative  lines. 
If  the  jilans  now  maturing  work  out. 
the  selling  agency  within  two  years 
nia\'  be  abolished  and  all  grain  ot 
nrerii))ers  delivered  to  private  firms  di- 
lect  and  handled  as  grain  of  others 
than  pool  menrbeis  is  hantlled  today. 
The  feeling,  however,  is  general  that 
this  change  is  an   improvement. 

There  is  no  price  activity  and  most 
of  the  news  Is  on  th«-  wrong  side  of 
thi-  market.  Thus  the  trade  was  «ur- 
privi'il  by  Biuomhall's  estimate  of  th«j 
Argentine  crop.  Broomhall  forecast  an 
exi  111  table  sutplus  of  20,'i,000,(K)0  buMh- 
els,   indicating   a   total   (-mp   t.f   280,(K)0,- 


KK)  bushels  as  compared  with  about 
140.000.000  last  year.  This  estimate  was 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  private 
figures  released   recently. 

Chicago,  Nov.  29.   1930  Watson 
O 

Produce  Market  Keview 

THK  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
weaker  during  the  past  week  and 
prices  declined.  The  easy  tone  which 
was  in  evidence  the  previous  week  de- 
veloped considerably  due  to  more  lib- 
eral receipts  and  comparatively  light 
buying  demand.  This  wa.--  particularly 
true  of  nearby  white  eggs  which  ac- 
citmulated.  In  an  effort  to  move  stock 
dealers  were  inclined  to  retluce  asking 
prices  to  a  low  point,  as  low  as  41c  in 
some  instances.  Some  of  the  surplus 
and  increased  receipts  are  attributed 
to  the  low  prices  existing  in  New  York 
which  caused  more  shippers  to  divert 
eggs  to  this  market. 

Brown  eggs  were  in  fair  demand  and* 
scarce  with  the  prices  practically  the 
same  as  for  whites.  Mixed  colors  of 
nearby  eggs  were  about  ample  for  the 
light  demand.  The  low  price  of  Pacific 
Coast  white  processed  storage  eggs  of 
30''i34'ic  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  lessening  the  demand  for  nearby 
fresh,  as  these  eggs  are  substituted  for 
fresh  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the 
prices  are  attractive.  The  break  in  the 
fresh  egg  market  came  about  30  days 
earlier  than  last  year.  The  highest 
price  cjuoted  by  the  Produce  Exchange 
on  extra  firsts  was  47c  on  November 
18,  1930,  while  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year  it  was  55c.  In  1929  the 
peak  on  the  above  grade  was  67c  -which 
wr.s  leached  on  December  23. 
Storage  Eggps  Steady 
Storage  eggs  continue  about  steady 
with  a  fair  demand  and  withdrawals 
fairly  satisfactory.  Most  buyers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  use  their  own  stor- 
age holdings  which  leaves  little  chance 
for  nrtion  on  the  wholesale  market. 
Receipts  of  western  fresh  eggs  were 
relatively  light  and  prices  were  about 
or-i  a  par  with  nearbys  of  the  same 
quality. 

The  New  York  egg  market  declined 
but  was  steady  at  the  lower  price  lev- 
els at  the  close  of  the  week.  The  turn 
to  cooler  weather  is  expected  to  help 
conditions  to  some  extent.  Nearby  hen- 
nery white  eggs  ranged  from  27c  per 
dozen  for  the  very  small  sizes  up  to 
47c  for  fancy  selected  stock.  Brown 
eggs  brought  40  ■/52c  and  mixed  colors 
20''»46c. 

Poultry  Flriii 
The    live    poultry    market    was    firm 
at  the  close  of  the   week  with  the  cold 
weather  s-timulating  the  demand.    Tur- 


keys were  in  short  supply  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade  and  prleee  ad- 
vanced sharply  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. Most  of  the  fowls  arriving 
showed  an  improvement  in  quality. 
Leghorn  fowl  was  quoted  at  17 '■•/22c 
per  pound,  colored  fowl  at  20'<;25c, 
Leghorn  chickens  at  ISii  21c,  Reds  at 
19'.i22c  and  Rocks  at  23''i  25c.  Ducks 
brought  ll'ii  24c. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was 
steady  with  a  fair  demand.  Broilers 
brought  25  .(  34(;,  chickens  24 '.i  30c.  fowI.-< 
18''i26c,  ducks  18'/ 22c  and  turkeys  30 
'■I  38r. 

Butter  I'nM'ttled 

Butter  markets  were  unsettled  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  prices  of  top 
scores  dropped  about  one-half  cent  in 
the  East.  At  Chicago  prices  dropped 
about  2c  a  pound.  In  the  East  the  de- 
mand was  chiefly  for  the  better  grades 
with  medium  and  lower  grades  plenti- 
ful and  weak.  The  butter  market  la 
so  unsettled  and  sensitive  that  dealers 
are  mostly  following  a  free  selling  pol- 
icy in  order  to  guard  against  carrying 
any  excessive  stocks  on  a  possible  de- 
cline. On  the  other  hand  buyers  are 
working  on  a  very  conservative  basis 
and  buy  only  for  Immediate  needs. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  week  brought 
a  stronger  tone  to  the  potato  market 
after  several  weeks  of  dullness.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  cold  wave  which 
affected  practically  all  markets.  In  a 
number  of  cities  the  weather  -was  so 
cold  that  dealers  were  unable  to  make 
deliveries.  On  Saturday  price  advan- 
ces of  10c  per  hundred  pounds  were 
reported  In  several  cities  but  this  was 
confined  to  the  better  grades. 
Shipments  LeKK 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  sold  mostly  at  $1.50;'/ 1.75  per 
100-pound  sack  while' Maine's  brought 
$1.75^/1.85.  Shipments  have  fallen  oiT 
to  less  than  500  cars  daily  and  supplies 
in  city  markets  average  smaller.  Ship- 
ping point  markets  show  some  im- 
provement. A  few  barrels  of  early 
Florida  potatoes  sold  at  $7  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  apple  markets  have  made  but 
little  change  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  demand  is  limited  in  practically 
all  cities.  Carlot  shipments  are  down 
to  400  cars  a  day  tut  truck  receipts 
continue  fairly  liberal  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  The  price  range  on 
most  varieties  is  $1  ■/ 1.60  per  bushel 
and  now  and  then  fancy  packs  bring 
as  high  as  $2.  W.   R.  W. 

O 

INTKRX.\TIOX.\L  AW.^KDS 

AT  the  International  Livestock  Ex- 
■**■  position,  which  is  being  held  at 
Chicago  from  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6.  Tolan 
Farms,  Farmdale,  III.,  won  grand 
champion  carload  on  yearling  Angus. 
Two  hundred  sixty-one  carloads  were 
entered,    125    loads    going    before    the 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBUBCH 
Cattle 

Ketelpts     »i-le    ll^:ht    hu-.-iii.    tin.-    \\<ik    at 

Pitt.oburKti.  thirty  r«rloiidj>  making  up  the 
supply.  Although  the  c|ualrty  of  the  offer- 
Ir.g  was  very  pl.-iiii  the  market  whs  fn  live 
lit  stc-idy  til  .«tri>ng  prices.  No  rhi'i<e  cat- 
tle appeared  In  lailrMid  li>t«.  Otie  right 
>;c«.<l  individual  lir-»UKbt  *10  and  more  of 
the    same    kind    < duld    have    lieen    sold    at 

timt    li^ure.     Medium    ti<    li I    pteer«    i>old 

largely  /«t  5S''i!t..'«i.  With  tlie  exreptlon  of 
one  lot  of  l.JiHi-lh.  i-atlle  at  tS.Si)  and  ii 
lead  of  goirtl  I. lit  not  t  hoi<  e  .«teers  at  i9. 
most  of  ihf  sii|>ply  was  i-t.ly  •irdinury 
kind  and  went  at  $7..'ii«''i  K.  The  J9  load 
was  hardly  us  nood  a.*  eattl*"  bringing  the 
same  prli-e  a  wi-ek  ago.  No  fancy  heifers 
wer-e  offered.  A  few  ihoi.e  kind  tirought 
58.  while  (-ommon  t<i  medium  heifers  sold 
at  $.'>'■/ 7.  I'ows  «i'i-e  .steady  on  the  ba.'ls  of 
.fti  for  1  hoire  f;it  one?  aiid  $4'*/ 5  fur  the 
fair  .sort  wliirh  wf^re  nn'St  in  evideme. 
t'ommoii  lows  Hold  arourid  S3  and  (an- 
ner.s  y,'2.rii>''i[i.  Bulls  were  in  plentiful  stipply 
and  bi'oiiKlit  steady  prkes.  Choire  tiiills 
went  at  SO'i/C.l.^  and  medium  grades 
arijund  S.l.ld. 

Chtdre    grain-fed    sten»    $10  (ili''»l(l  ."iii 

Choice    steers  P  .In'ri  Ifi  (m 

tfood    to   choice.    1.200   lb.». 

or   o\ei-      9  (Hi'i   9  So 

Kalr    t<i    good,    d S  .Vi'i/    «»  fKi 

I'lain   heavy   steers    }>  <Kt*»-  8  ."jn 

(.'lioMP  hands -weight  st<-ers  ..  9  .Vl'i'/ 10  t«i 
GcHid   butcher  8teer»,   1,000  to 

lAr>ii   Ihs S  5(i<i   9  00 

Fair   to   go<.d.    do 8  (KX/    8  ."iii 

Oidinary    to    fair,    do.    7  B(i''/   8  (Ki 

rr.mmon.    df G  HO'ii    "!  2h 

Gooil  IlKht  butcher  i>feer.«  8  2S'</   8  fti 

Fair  to  good  light  steer? 7  .W'/    8  fXl 

•  'oninioii  to  medium,  do 6  '.5''/   7  5<i 

Inferior    li^lit    "teers    .''.  fiO-*/   6  1.' 

hi-fders        Nominal 

H..<ker.-i      Nominal 

fhoiie   fat   hi  iferi*    7  76W  8  Olt 

CoikI   to  1  hoice  helfern   7  2r/'i'  7  7.") 

l-'air   to   gi^id    heifers    6  60''/'  7  (xt 

Comnieti   to    fair   heifer«    5  00*/)  G  00 

Ch.'lie    fat    rows     .<>  .V'l'    C  tKI 


•  iiKHl  to  elioi<.e  fat  cuwui    

Kalr  to  good  rows   

Common   to   fair   cows    

Caiiners     

Fresh  cows,  ca  If  at  side  . . . . 

Choice  heavy  bulls    

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls.. 

Good   handy  bulls   

Fair    to   good    bulls    

Common    to  fair   bulls    

Inferior    bull."    


5  Oo''/  5  D-i 

4  2&«/'  4  <;• 

3  50«i  4  00 
2  SOti  3  (HI 

60  00«j9('  (h> 

6  ori«f  6  ;■> 
6  COW  6  2.'; 
6  76*1  6  00 

5  CO'if  5  75 

4  50'</  5  («' 
4  00«i  4  5> 


Ko(« 

The  35  carloads  which  made  up  the  .«ttp- 
ply  of  hf>ps  were  soon  sold  on  nn  active 
market.  Prrees  were  mostly  15<  lower  and 
all  weights  scdd  generally  at  the  sHm« 
price — »9.  This  tCHik  In  heavies,  hamly 
weight.il  aiid  pips  which  were  include<l  in 
mixed  iot»  withoirt  oorting.  A  few  of  the 
lieavier  lnjgc  went  at  $8.85  and  some 
light."  at  fh.'h.  hut  »9  took  the  hulk.  .S-.ws 
were   ahoiit    steady,    most   going  at   S7.7.'). 

Hpa\  y     $8  8.5*i    9  *«' 

Heavy   m'xed    9(11.1 

.Medium  wis  .  lSlt-2(*i  lbs.  ...  9  to' 
Heavy  Yorkers. -le-'.-lWi  lbs.  ..  9  (»' 
Light   Yorkers,   laS-l.Vi  lbs.    ...     h  7."'i/    '.'  oo 

rigs.    90-100    lbs 8  75'<i    9  (*• 

Koughs      7  Si>''i   7  7.'. 

.''lags  5  Trii'ii    6  .'■o 

Sheep  and  X>amb« 

Receipt.-  amounted  to  16  carloa<l.-<.  Sliefp 
A»er«'  steady  on  the  basis  t>f  fi  for  »je<>t 
wethers,  wtille  biml>s  were  50c  lower  Be.=t 
lamhs  sold  largrty  at  W.50  and  were  In 
fair  demand.  Other  kind.*  were  slow  .«<ile. 
Medium   s..rt   went   largely  at   $6.75. 

UoimI    t"    liest    wether.'    S3  75 C/'  4  00 

<;ood    mixeil    3  26*/    3  75 

Fair   to   good,  do.    2  .Vi'd   3  2.' 

Common    to    f.ilr    2  (KO/'  2  Si"! 

Inferior    sheep     1   (Hiti    2  00 

c.ood   to  choice  Iambs   8  26W  8  50 

Medium,    do 6  00*/   7  25 

Culls  and   common,  do ">  0"v/   B  fie 

Calvet 

Five  hundred  <alves  were  on  .sale.  The 
market  wws  5m-  higher,  choice  vealers 
bringing  ?18.6n.  seconds  $lt  with  c<inimon 
and   medium  at  fb^fV. 


December  .  ^■I)«»»'*' 

judges  after  the  sifting  was  Cu 

Placlngs  in  students  judnri-, 
were  as  fottows:    first,  Oklah™ 
ond,  Kansas;   third,  Ketituciiv  « 
Iowa.  Twenty-nine  colleges  »■«, 
sented.    The  team  from  Wtfi  ' 
took    eighteenth,    while    Pfr.^ 
and     Wisconsin     tied     for    r' 
place. 

Four-H  Club  judging  contt...  I 
Kansas;  second,  Oklahoma-  v^ 
braska;  fourth,  Iowa.  Ninnpi^ 
were  in  this  contest.  West  Vb 
was  seventh  and  PennsylvarUa  i 
O 

Produce  Quotatiowl 

raZXtABELPRU 

Bntt«r. — Higher  than  .-xtras.  37* 
92    score,    36c:    90   .scon-.    330. 

Be»s.— Fancy  select.  U<'<is6c   c-rjtl 
45c;  firsts,  40<;;  seconds.  25«28( 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  15  u  2^-^ 
ISi/Joc;   old  roosters,  15'''ri8c-  pL_ 
l5W25c:   ducks.   IS'f/lSt;   turkeyiwjS 

FTBits.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  j Vj 
various  varieties,  40'<!6.V.  CRaXBE 
N.    J.,    'i    bbl.   crate.s,   e.-.rlv  varifj 
3.50. 

▼eretabtas.— BEETS,    pg,.   t  » 
l.unc  h.     1  "ii  3c.      BRUS.SEL   SPROP 
J.    &    L.    J.,    per    at..    liK-/l"c.    CAl 
N.     J.     &     Pa.,     per    hiuic-h.    l^je, 
BACK,     Pa.    &    N.    J..    \    btjcts, 
CAULIFLOWER,   N.   J.,  crntw,  ) 
CELERY.   Pa.   &  N.   .1.,  «ire«l  Kut, 
12>i.c.     ESCAROLE,    Vn.   &  N    j 
30f»50c.     KALE,   Pa.   &   X.  J.,  bu,' 
LEEKS,    Pa.    &    X.    J.,    per  tunai,  L 
LETTUCE,   N.   J.  crates.  Big  BukhiA 
to    c.i-dinary,    25''ci75c-.     MI  SHP.OOM 
3-lt'.     bskts.,    O0c«/$1.      PAR-SLEY, 
N.   J.,    bu.,    bunched,   curly.  "Sctrtl.  1 
SNIPS.    Pa.    &    N.    J.,    hu.,  Vi'nir^. 
BAGAS.    Pa.    &    N.    J..    KO-lh.  hscmI 
$1.25.     SPINACH,    Pa.    &    N.   J    |«,l 
fcSc.     TOMATOES.    Pa.    hothouice, 
U'olhc.  TURNIP.S,  N.  J..  ■»  b?>:n 
15  >  25c.      SWEET    POTATOES    M 
bskts..    reds  and    yellow..;.  No.  Vit\ 
WHITE    POTATOES.    Pi,,,    round 
lim-lb.    .sacks.    No.     Is.    .^ItolilK 

HEW    YOBS 

Butter.— Higher    than    extni.-    Ai, 
extras.    34c:    first.'.   SO'ciItLV:  <K  n.m,t 
yj  stor-e.   3<.i'-j''i31c. 

BCKS. — White,   nearhy  and  i.«iro|  I 
em,    selected    extras.    47''/ 49c;  «xi.i  ( 
39''/ 42c:   average   extras.    I3'''i44<'- 
35-</  37c-. 

Poultry.— Live,    hy    Height.   U'wl(| 
2tjc:    cliickens,    22'''/2Sc-:    pullet«, 
ic:iosters,     16c:     tvrrkeys.    Hoc:    cudul 
geese,  17c. 

PmlU.— APPLES,     hsktc.    S^B  t| 
new     mixed    varieties.    J.VtfSl.ii. 
APPLES,  Ea.stem,  bu.  Iskt."..  T.ill 

▼•r«t»bU».— BEETS.    St.ite  :.ri<l 
liiO-lb.     bug.     S5c1/$1.     CABBAGE, 
crt..   50'</  75c .    CARROTS.  Stat*.  a<  I 
ed   b.»kt..    5o''i65c.    CAn.IFLOWKB.  | 
■  rt..    50c  CI  J2. 2.5.     CKLKRV.   .-tntc 
S1.75*/2..'yi.     LETJUCE.    .ler.-ey.  otj 
.yi.      PARSLEY.    L.    I..    li«'-hct.i  "* 
HOMAINE.    Jersey,    cit      l.VitiiH 
ZUOrCASTEB 

Butter,— Country  butter  41''c/+*i 
ery    butter.    40''/  45c. 

Efgc. — Frcsli.    SO'ciS.'ic-. 

Dreised    poultry.— t'hick.ii!'.    $*-»^ 
n.ch      -pru.ger.s    90<-'"Jli'    ^^f'' 
»1.5i"ii2.W  eac-h:   sfiuahs.   .'.">''i5« 

Fruits.— A  P  P  L  E  S  .  16  «  25t.  kj 
PKARS.  lo'.iloo  qt.  box.  GBAPB*  T 
ll.     CRA.NBERRIES.    20- 25c  p- 

Vegetables.— BEA.NS.   i.-lriniJi.  > 
|*«k.     BEANS.    (Lima).    ki^l5cjj«l 
BEETiJ.   ijdlOc    bunch.    CABBAO*  r 
bead.     CARROTS.    8^/ Iw   b'li'th-   <-' 
KLOWER.   20'c/40c   head     CELERS,  1 
bunch.    CUCUMBER.'J.   ^"10<  «■!•*  , 
PLANTS.    lS<r25c?    ea.  h.     ENPIVaj 
head.     LETTUCE,    lO'-i-C'    hcact 
20'U25c   '«  pk.    POTATOKS    15»i3*! 
r  25'«M.5i.»  bu.  SWEET  IdTATOE&J 
\    pk.     PEPPERS,  3'<'.''    '  I'h    P*"1 
3'-/ 5c    bunch.     PEA.S   3o>  IV   ■.  f*-. 
I,><HES.    8''ilOo    bumh.     .•^IIN'Ani, 
'.     pk.      TOMATOES,     -■"  '25(    Pt. 
.MPS.  15c  '4  pk.    MT-Sin;'M-iM.' 
PXTTSBUHOB 

Butter.— Nearby  tiih-  !•-  "«' 
33  4c:  .Mandard.-,  32','  ■>"  -'<"'*" 
."'  oie.    28' jc.  >  , 

Eggs.— Nearby   lltHls    hU-iJ."*" 

34\'»/37'4c-  extra   hrsts    :• «  '*^ 
41 ':c;    r.«art>y    henneix     ^* '•  "'''„)''".^ 

Poultry.  -Live  hens.  Ii.  .\v   Sf^"" 

IH-r/LlM  .    I^Khc.mS.    13  ell.'"      ■'L"'^. 
ers.     iieavv,     2(H- :     niediui.       '''''t-' 
horns.  15c:   old  rcK)stei-s    1  :■  :  "PO'^J 
la'-rl^:    dttcks.    IS'cilv      |.n.e<r.* 
jet    |iair:    tirrkeys.    2""-'"  ,, 

Fresh   killed   full-dr.s-.  1   '"-'^'i 
.lre...eed.   oSc:    Iu.g-dn>s:<f-'t   liirkcru 
O         — 

TEED    MARKET  ^ 

The  tollowing  cumtali.  ••    ■'"  '"' 
ai.d    nearbv    shlpmeiil    Ni'nil'f 

ccrdlng  to  the  U.  .'^.  ^■" "'•'"' .V.  aCI 
tural  Economics.  They  '  ■»  Jj>  •" 
linale  cost  of  feed  per  '  '■, '.""J^|o( 
sacks!  and  grain  per  hii-h'l  '"  ™ 
rival  draft  bi.sis  delivc  id  <■»  \^^ 
Philadelphia  and  .><craiil  n  "",,  'Jj 
Fran,  »a6«26.5ti:  st.ind.-it.l  "'"J^r" 
flour  middlings,  J2»..''i«i:  -■'V'"^*T?6.' 
per  cent.  »38:  gluten  f •  " ' „  ~*ti.| 
white    oat-.    4Sr;    .V...    -'    >  .ll""  "^I 

o         -        ■ 

CBXCAOO   CASH  0»*?L 
Chicago.     Pec.     1.-   Th-      f- 'O'*^ 
prices  ruled  here  today:    -^  •  '     ng 
76Uc;    No.   2   new   yellc-«    "'™.»i««| 
No.   a  old.  7«4/79e;    No    ">  >"*   *'      ' 
flc;   .\n.  2  white  cmts.  Iltl'i.lh  •' 
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lakes  Money 
/Ice  a  Day 


^714; 


ARRET 
PLACE 

By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


$65  9ays  a  Year 
\,/5fo50rears 

A  good  cream  separator  i$ 
(He  most  profitable  machine 
on  the  farm  and  o 

leLatval 

Separator 

is  the  best  separator  it»  th» 
world.  That's  why  there  are 
about  as  many  in  use  as  of 
all  other  makes  combined. 
There  is  a  size  and  style  for 
•very  need  and  purse.  Sold 
on  convenient  terms  Of 
monthly  installments. 

1 5ee  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

1  D«  LsTal  Seperecer  Ceapeay 

ITOU  CHICAGO.  SAM  PRAWCUCO 


IhUww        600  JicluM  thi. 


DANZER 
MILK  BOTTLE 
STERILIZER 


SUrtlop  JI1..1.  Mit  -iiitlrlciu  »|>ac^  (or  I'mclliui  mi'l 

fMUtrt  Hot  WatOT-  eMrlttaatlMi 

^■•yliinla  >  Nr»  Mrik  Law  rllpt  tl«r  S<fpt- 
■■tatltt.  frt|iilre»  that  all  tmttlrd  milk  vild 
•  iMlllinuki  Ik  In  (terlllMd  l>ottl«. 

Tkc  DANZBK  eTBKIUZBIt 

"»!w»u«l  w...  rhiK  to  iUr«c'Uuii«.  will  -i^Tiliie 
MUa  In  mwt  rt'uiiirenieuui  »!  Bureau  lA  Milk 
1«Kf».  l>..p,   .(Uraitb 

Nwb  in  Two  timma:  • 

''■'  U'ylln.UT  -«p«(lty.  10  rtiw.t  "f  S  Iwuk"  eac'i 
>■''  1  Cjllrvi.r  .»p:irity.  10  riwt  ■•f  Ii  bciltloi  c»c-h 
t*  rour  i>«rr<  Supplr  D«alar  or  write  for 
'WMiattion  anil  pric-m. 

DANZER  METAL  WORKS 
HACERSTOWN,  MD. 


ONE  of  the  large  national  chain 
stores  has  been  running  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  ncN^-spapers 
showing  the  price  at  which  they  are 
selling  their  products  today  compared 
with  prices  a  year  ago.  Prices  of 
practically  sdl  foods  show  a  decline. 
For  example,  on  November  11th  they 
sold  Maine  potatoes  at  $2.25  per  98- 
pound  sack,  or  93c  less  than  at  the 
same  Ume  a  year  ago.  Eggs  were 
selling  at  31c  a  dozen  compared  with 
48c  and  butter  at  47c  compared  with 

53c. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  products 
are  leas  expensive,  a  comparison 
shows  that  the  retail  price  has  not 
dropped  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
wholesale  prices.  For  example,  on 
November  11th  the  wholesale  price 
of  92-8Core  butter  was  38c  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  best  Maine  po- 
tatoes $1.75(r»  1.80  per  100-pound  sack. 
Wholesale  butter  dealers  have  been 
urging  chain  stores  and  others  to 
lower  prices  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion. They  claim  that  retail  prices 
can  be  dropped  several  cents  and  still 
met  a  good  profit. 

•    •     • 

THE  Pennsylvania  Deppiiment  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  i.ssued 
Bulletin  493  entitled  "The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Supply  for  Fifteen  Cities." 
This  report  shows  the  enormous 
amount  of  produce  which  i.s  shipped 
into  Pennsylvania  from  more  distant 
sections  and  which  is  unloaded  in  our 
cities.  One  interesting  feature  is  the 
trend  toward  the  use  of  the  motor 
truck  as  reflected  by  Mghtei  raU  un- 
loads at  som»:  >(  the  cities  close  to 
terminal   markets. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  told  of  the 
.selling  of  apples  in  New  York 
by  the  unemployed.  The  work  is  go- 
ing on  and  is  .successful.  It  is  likely 
that  the  same  plan  will  be  tried  in 
other  cities.  The  scheme  has  been  a 
good  advertisement  for  apples  as  well 
as  a  way  to  relieve  unemployment, 
but  it  will  n<»t  help  the  eastern  apple 
prc:).iucer  to  any  extent.  We.stern 
boxed  app'e.s  have  been  .sold  exclu- 
.sively  and  the  varieties  which  have 
been  used  were  chiefly  Spitzenberg 
and  Jonathan.  These  two  varieties 
are  primarily  western  varieties.  I  do 
not  see  why  good  Eastern  Stayman. 
Mclnto.sh  or  Baldwins  would  not  sell 
just  as  well.  The  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  offered  to 
cooperate  with  municipal  committees 
on  unemployment  in  securing  a  sup- 
ply of  high-grade  New  Jersey  apples 
from  growers. 


at 


Were    you 

iniorifc       the 

,'1  lilt"      i-laj<i« 

ttii.H    year    with   B 

f'lU  ,.11  ,  ,,f  M.-h  .sUf- 

"'""iit  f 1  f.irretluc-- 

'i  milk  .cj.sts?  Or 
>,,.>■'""■  '"«■••'  pxtrart 
ws  ihi.i  wlnlor  from  <>x- 

>t   liw    f,),,a    viilue? 
Jii'  '"*■*   ">  'Ihor  ocuflon 

[  ^ice  Protection 
Guarantee 

£;;.'«  yutr  1.,  I,. .(It  .il   lowest   prii-e»  of   ihe 
I  o  il*  ^'  '""•'  piivnifnt.  Exi-luslvo  fc-i- 

■»T.;    !,"^'""*'  *-'i- rolp  Slave  Silos.  Metal 

I   '-le  811<^^,  ■  ciobe"  Wood  .=?llo.'«.   A^k  fur 

■  "I'v-.m-i,.^   ■  •-•.l.'»,   .-arlo.-id   3.'>vlii:.'«    wln- 
W'rif    todny 

^STONE  CONCRETE  CORPOR.MION 

Box  40»i         l^e  Roy.   New   "i  ork 


.V-ck  VIS 

•low 


Horseless  Farming 

THE    Pennsylvania    State    College 
during  the  past  season,  produc- 
ed  40   acres  of   com   on   the   College 
'  farms,  using  a  three-row  general  pur- 
pose   tractor    to    strpply    the    power 
needed.     No   hor.ses    were    used.     The 
field  was  plowed,  harrowed  twice  with 
a    .spring-tooth    harrow,    once   with   a 
.spike-tooth  harrow,  was  planted  and 
'  given    three    cultivations.      Accurate 
i  records   kept   of   all   operations   show 
'  that  it  required  204. I.t  tractor  hours 
to  perform   the   above  named  opera- 
tions.   Putting  it  on  an  acre  ba.sis.  it 
,  required   the   u.^c   of   the   tractor   5.12 
'  hours   p.M    :u-re     The   man   in   charge 
of     these     operations     put     in     2(54.90 
hours  on   the   field   or  f>.f>^   hours   per 

acre.  ,     . 

The  .striking  feature  coming  out  ot 
the.se  facts  is  that  one  man  produced 
the   40  acres  of   corn   up  to   the   har- 
vesting stage  with  2«.5  days  of  work 
There    is    no    doubt    tliat    one    ct    tho 
1  greatest   values  of  tractor  p-.wer  lies 
in   the   saving   of   time     But    v.e  :itill 
are   cuilous  t.-  know  wh-vt    .^avnlg  in 
'  the    cost    of    pioiiicinti    Hi.'    '"rn,    if 
,  any.  the  u.se  of  the  tractor  show.s  cjvev 
,  the  use  .if  h^>l.■«e.^  for  power.     M.  H. 


The  Business  End  of  a  Cow 

is  usually  considered  to  be  the  end  shown  in  this  picture 
because  that's  wnere  the  milk  is.  The  business  end  of 
every  cow  in  your  herd  ought  to  be  a  good  going  concern, 
but  unless  the  right  feed  goes  nto  the  other  end  the 
•'business  end"  may  soon  declare  bankruptcy. 

A  ration  built  on  a  good  protein  concentrate,  utilizing 
your  home-grown  feeds  in  good  quantities  to  keep  the 
cost  down,  will  keep  every  milking  cow  in  your  bam  pro- 
ducing steadily  this  winter. 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

is  the  ideal  protein  feed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Diamond  is  an  all -corn,  highly 
digestible  product  that  will  fill  your 
needs,  whether  you're  trying  for  a 
big  record  or  merely  for  consistent 
production. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
New  York  Chicago 

Mfr.  .  «l.o,  of   nliFF.VLO  CORN  GLUTEN  PEED 


Cut  Feed  Costs  $3  a  Head  Per  Month 

Make  Your  Crop  Co  Z5%  to  40%  Farther 


CrlMl  year  wImIc  creyt  Roughace. 
bay,  com,  wheat,  other  grain.  Make 
better  ground  feed  -  at  lowesl  cort 
per  Ion.  Use  •«Jay  See"  Crackar 
Jack  alUateel  hammer  mill.  Any- 
body with  10  or  more  head  of  stock 
can  afford  one.  Priced  lower  than 
other  mill*  nowhere  near  its  equal. 
Operate*  with  any  farm  tractor. 
Grinds  every  feed  you  raise.  Nothing 
clogs  or  stops  the  Cracker  Jack. 


nfVBenoATB^ 

■BrORB  TOU  BUT 
Prove  to  yoarself .  u  oyer 

14,000  unrri  have  done,  that 
tha  **J»y  B«e"  (rind*  finer, 
grind*  more  per  H.  P.  u«ed, 
cotU  leH  to  operale  and  main- 
tain, c>*c*  Ibc  l*a>t  trouble,  and 
laata  longer.  A  "Jay  Bee"  dem- 
onttralion  before  you  buy  miy 
aave  trouble  and  hundred,  of  dol- 
lar*. Ot  your  Cracker  Jack  now. 
a*M  ky  r«ar  tftator.  Cm  hi* 
tor  iiMfitrsllitr  Writ*  f*r 
tfM  llt«rat»r«— »r«T«a  tact* 


«*JAY  BEE** 
Cracker  Jack 


aos>  m  •i«F»  »•■»  — ~~- tnmm*itAmtt»*mlm'n*»mmmt.  lowest  Prl*»e 

J.  B.  8€db<fry,  Inc.,  _»1  Hickory  St.*  Utica*  N.  T.  Q»aMr»r«.dOrt«ee> 


».i„  for  fr.v  S.„nr''-  ^nA   R.u,kUt.       111-llH-H.  .S    Frederick  .Sireet. 


TK.ACHKK — "Johnny,    what    >li)ts    \\\^t 
curly  tailed  fish  .stand  for?" 
Johnny  Farmer— "Ef-fl!»h-««ncy.   Teacher.'^ 
T«'a<'h»'r — "And    what    does    that    mean?" 
.fohniiy     Fanner — "It     means     when     you 
mo  a  lalion  that   produces  more   meat, 
ec<js.  and  milk  at  a  lower  final  cost  be- 
cause It  ha.t  .STUUVEN  S   FISH   MEAI. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

B,»ltim*)rp.  Md 


■•••ot*  ■wo»,^i»rpM^^eo«i;«t«* 
I  Was  OllallKB  %r^  w^tflerral  for  Ual 
'   --'uliei     Iti-T  ke^p  thp  l''*i  "pen  en-l 

Kl--^    h'w^'.  -       An.i    tlH.y  ff    -!'.>- 
,  ■       -    ■  }      r  «|r4>''or«.    11^  I.  f 

^M.  M;»r'l   Mi.a^rM, 

,.'.•  f'.'tn  l*-*!  tIM. 

.(   a  1^11  :  !*  I^»t.  fl. 

r    r    4    'in    '«■    nipt"    frf«*    •  -•      e'wl  « 


KEEPING      l_F» 

l!eiiilct'<  "I  I'ctiniiylviniM  I'.tiiiK-r 
.■.iii't  (ilToicl  1.1  \\\\»*  ■\  iiiii*le  i-^-c'ie. 
SValcli  tlif  l.ilirl  dit'-  I'l  N'"ir  l'il"'i' 
mi  don't  let  y<.)iir  mibnc  ri|>ii<>n  oic 
(.irc  Wo  >iiiii  )>ip'rr>  (iroiiipMv  "n 
x'.iiltii.li      iilil'fi»    voil     i"ll'"V. 


ijwii^i— lii. I    ■.qg.a  .-^T-r. 
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LARR^ 

Keeps  Her  Hitting' 
On  All  Four. . . 


Do  v«»ii  Iiavr  any  two  or  ihri-e  trateil  rows 
in  voiir  litTii? 

A  row  with  a  lost  quarltT  or  two  can  no 
inort*  produce  milk  at  a  profit  than  a  «-arhon- 
«'l(»<;g<'d  iii«»tor  ran  jmiII  a  car  up  a  hill  t>n 
t^w>rvlinil(M>.  l«w  ff  ffitt  tit  ln't'p  ihf'in 
hilling  on  ^'all  four": 

\  arialion  in  the  row's  fee«l  iips«'ls  her  health 
— causes  oll'-('ee<i  condition  and  constipation 
—results  in  I  l)F)ER  TROI  BLE  and  >ery 
tdten  luNt  quarters. 

Larro  Dairv  Ration  is  a  protector  of  good 
txhlers  for  the  sani«>  reason  it  isaii  nncipialletl 
milk  producer,  t^nrm  hiiiltiM  hfiillh 
Ihul  onoHlH prudiivllon  titnl  holdit  It 
up,  I^rro  builds  health  that  eliminates 
off-feed  davs,  constipation  and  i'DDER 
1ROUBLE.' 

Larro  Health  and  greater  <]airy  profits  are 
facts — fa«"ts  that  pni\  e  themselves  w  h«'r«'ver 
and  wliene\«*r  Larro  is  f«'d  —  for  Larro  is 
alva%8  the  sam<;,  yesterday  —  t«iday — 
tomorrow. 

I'ut  >oiir  rows  on  I^rro!  Keep  them  "hitting 
on  all  four"  then  —  you  II  g«>t  b»-Iter 
results  from  CM-ry  c«»w — and  more  profit. 

THE  LARRO>^  E  >nLLIN<;  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MI<:HIf;A.\ 


Liirni  Family  Flour,  hfsl  fur  Brftul, 
]{istuils,  t'.aken  ami  I'ie* 


Neinr  Factory 
and  Eastern  Offices 


y\f    haw    liKi    liiillt    :i  iii«     (Jniinti-    fill  tiirv    iinrt 

••iwiitil    i«i.    ii('»     Kui-li'rii  ..iltx..    (M    .nil-    l"r    i wr- 

liK  ri'MsIni;    w>liiiiir   miil    irl\i  >llll    lnwir    iii«i«    thriHiirli 
iti«  rfM<(ctl    pnidiii  tl'ili. 

Factory  »t  W<-trong,  N.  J.  (on  D.  L.  ft  W.  midway 
botwejn  N.  Y.  C.  and  Phila.).  OlBcea  at  Hackettntown. 
and    Springftpld.     Maot. 

Itlif   «inliii:<    III    fiiJirlil     jiKnlii.  lion    niiil    inillmi    <<ft-.    iiliis   iiiili  ki  r 

M-i\l.< ,    •on  II ■•  (l.livir.v,  I'll   ,   Hill  ii.i'Hn  uiikIi  I..  «llii  imn  lm-.tri  this 

iinr   Mliiii  |.,».r  <..»!«  nri'  n Iiil.   Wrlli'  iil   iiiki'  fur  i.iir  nrw   hiIiimIiiIi' nf 

prlrrx    nil    iiriiiifc    Sliii»     Ciiiurili'    Stiivf    or    WiMMl.      Kxduxlvi'    IVHtiiri"<. 
VVic  imIiiIi.i:.    Ni '\   .lir^i  >    iliilrviiiiii  wrili'  illriM-t   in  ii«  m    ||iirk('tt->lii\vii    X,.l. 


CRANGE  SILO  CO.« 


rHomp 
Ofllre) 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 


Farm  &  Dairy 

liy    1..    W.   I>HJHTV 

IT  is  a  fact  that  very  often  little 
thought  or  attention  is  given  to 
handling  of  the  cows  during  the 
period  when  they  are  dry.  Trouble 
and  loss  often  can  be  traced  to  this 
thoughtlessness. 

The  cow  that  has  yielded  well  for 
ten  months  or  more  has  had  a  siege 
of  hard  and  somewhat  devitalizing 
work.  She  needs  rest  and  nourish- 
ment. The  feed  should  make  the  coat 
sleek,  should  develop  a  good  udder 
and  keep  the  bowels  open.  With  an 
abundance  of  gotid  roughage  I  found 
nothing  as  effctive  as  plenty  of  good 
sweet  wheat  bran  with  enough  com 
and  oats  to  make  the  feed  palatable. 
It  is  cooling,  nourishing  and  bulky. 
If  the  udder  was  not  coming  along 
as  I  thought  it  should  I  added  linseed 
oil  meal  to  the  feed.  This  also  keeps 
the  bowels  free  and  makes  a  smooth 
coat. 

T'nuHUHl  Feeds  or  Feed  ('oml>inations 

One  man  has  just  half  the  rough- 
nsre  he  needs  and  finds  the  price  of 
'  ood  mixed  hay  to  be  $29  a  ton,  while 
he  can  buy  good  oats  at  $27.  He  asks 
me  if  the  oats  might  be  substituted 
I  for  the   liay. 

j  At  the  prices  quoted  oats  surely 
would  be  the  cheaper.  Mixed  hay 
contains  3.6  pounds  of  protein  to  the 
hundred  poimds  and  40.85  therir.s  of 
energy.  Oats  contains  8.7  pounds  of 
protein  and  67.56  therms  of  energy. 
You  see  the  <<ats  is  worth  more  than 
twice  as   much  as   the   hay. 

This  farmer  has  large  Jer.^oys.  If 
he  would  feed  eight  poimds  of  hay 
and  six  pounds  of  oats  it  would  make 
the  equivalent  of  a  good  roughage 
ration.  In  fact  the  oats  is  quite  a 
little  better  thpn  a'falfa  hay  and  he 
would  have  a  .-p'endid  ration  .^o  far. 
He  is  buying  and  tefding  a  niiv.ed 
feed  analyzing  20  per  lent  psotein. 
On  the  average  he  sht)u'd  fted  one 
pound  of  this  for  every  three  jxiirnds 
of  milk  produced.  Also  he  will  do 
v,-ell  to  secure  a  supply  of  oats  while 
he  can  get  it  at  sir  h  a  low  urice. 

Another  party  has  an  oppf^rtunity 
to  buy  good  clover  hay  in  the  mow 
at  $26  a  ton.  or  hf  can  buy  of  the 
dealer  ground  alfalfa  at  $31  a  ton. 
He  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  better 
purchase. 

A  theoretical  answer  is  easj'  which 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  aitalfa.  but 
before  I  w<ni!d  buy  the  ground  alfalfa 
I  would  make  a  close  examination. 
Often  it  is  rich  in  f.ber,  sometimes  it 
contains  foreign  matter  of  little  value 
and  runs  comparatively  low  in  pro- 
tein, and  then  the  red  clover  is  sure- 
ly the  cheapei.  If  both  feeds  were 
cut  at  the  best  time  and  cured  equal- 
ly well  the  protein  in  the  alfalfi 
would  cost  4c  a  pound  less  but  this 
advantage  is  easily  offset  if  the  al- 
falfa was  old.  rank,  weedy  anil  cured 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  buy  the  red  clover  hay 
if  I  were  sure  of  its  quality. 

(  ull  and   Cull   Hard 

I  had  a  talk  with  seveial  of  our 
large  poultry  keepers  lately.  They 
told  me  the  price  of  eggs  compelled 
them  to  cull  harder  than  ever.  The 
loafer  hens  simply  must  all  be  elim- 
inated or  there  is   no  profit  left. 

Now  there  are  just  hundred."  of 
loafer  cows  in  the  stables  of  the  farm- 
ers and  in  hundreds  of  ca.sea  if  the.sc 
loafer  cows  weie  .sent  to  the  block 
and  made  into  good  bologna  the  re- 
maining cows  could  be  fed  all  the 
roughage  they  would  clean  up  and  a 
profit  could  be  made  out  of  them.  But 
if  the  boarder  cows  are  kept  they  will 
eat  up  all  the  profit  and  often  more 
and  do  it  very  easily  under  the  con 
dition  we  are  placed  this  season 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  called 
loudly  for  real  haid  lulling  it  is  now. 
The  faimer  \vho  does  not  heed  this 
call  will  hardly  desetve  much  sym 
pathy  next  spring  when  bis  diftf  i:I- 
ties  have  multiplied.  And  very  suic- 
ly  they  will  be  multiplied  if  nV  Iopum 
cows  that  fall  to  pay  foi   their  keep. 


.. miiK  can 
be  really  clean 


Grooming  makes  possible  the  prodactiog| 
of  cleaner  milk,  says  a  recent  D.  S,  Deptj 
of  Agriculture  bulletin — and  now  cometl 
machine  grooming  to  make  con  I 
really  clean — "a  thousand  times  bettal 
than  the  old  way"  say  Hinman  users,itlH| 
are    profiting    in    improved   quality  ml  I 

quantity  o(  mj^l 
production.  Attnt.) 
tive,  efficient,  c»  I 
venJesUy  fccnblt,! 
the  Hinmitl 
Groomer  is  t  iu]  | 
necessity  tbttemil 
its  cost  Write  |».I 
day  for  illuttnMl 
folder  witfa  ptflic>l 
ulars  of  001  ini| 
demons  tratiaaofa.  f 

HINMAN  mum  I 

MACHINE  Ca.lllC  I 

D«»LP 

OMMa.N.T 


1 1 

1  il 

\ 

GROOMER 


^hrther  it  is  a  dniry  fceJ  or  a 
ti:;ish,forhi>BSi'rhorsi,^.  ArtaJy 
\t  ondcT  Fci-ds  are  the  finest  >ou 
can  buy — mixed  by  spt.>.iul  for- 
mulas to  give  your  stoik  anJ 
j'oultrythemaximtiminfcejing. 
Your  dealer  carries  A  ready 
Vi  onJcr  Feeds.  Sec  him  today 
or  write  us  direct. 
ApcadyFarmsMu  I  iwcCcMi'ANT 
LXpt.  >2  Brooks  buiuiiiiii,  (.JiiviKo.llL 


liai! 


o/RiU    TODAY  FOI? 

NEW  POULTRY 

BOOK 


CI'IP 


1.  Clipped  cows  Rive 
more  milk,  clean  milk,  better  milK. 
2.  Clipped  C0W9  produce  more  Tr.i"« 
at  less  feed  cost    3.  Clipped  tw-?  are 
thoroughly  cleaiK^  simply  by  wip"« 
with  a  damp  cloth  before  milking. 

Stewart  Clippers 
Boost  Profits 

Proprssivp  Hairymrn  are  tKXicf- 
i'lK  t>Kir  niilk  'irDlit!)  as  hiKli  as 
SI  40  a  month  lor  each  oiw  by 
UKinff  n  Sirwart  C'lipiH'r.  A  clip- 
pinR  machine  will  |Kiy  tor  itself 
eviry  month  on  a  (arm  having 
4  milk  CC1W8  and  3  h<>rsc«. 
Write  tor  PrM  Catalog  today! 
Dcx riln-s  full  linpof  Stewart  Cli[>- 
IH-rs.  Hand  m<icl<-l8  as  U>w  as  $14; 
ci.miilet.-  'i  h.  p.  eleclrica  as  low 
in  M.'i.OII  f.  o.  b.  Chirag...  Al«'>l'll» 
tlie  r»ini  prnfita  Ihrough  clipping. 
At  viiur  dralor's  or  ."■•■it  dirt- 1 1  (or 
12  (Xlilnwn.  balance  on  <lillvi-ry.  Snt- 
inlat  tiun  RuuraMt«-<-il  or  money  hai  k 

Chlcac*  Flexible  Shaft 
Conpanr  A. 

Ui2  RooMvdiM..  CHICMO^r/^ 


ADVERTISING  reduce?  '''« 
cost  of  products  that  ail't  kI's^''^* 
and  comfort  to  living 


n-emtwr 


,mI    It;    I 
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tT.  A- Reports 

4«ek.on,   Tiosra    County 

uF  Jackson  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
,t  fim«hed  US  third  year  with 
I  ^llvear  members.    There  were 

IS  in  the  Association  during 
.rrartof  the  year.    The  results 

jgreas  follows: 

Lbs.  Milk  Lb3.  Fat 

7781  324.8 

7655  314.2 

8148  325.9 

Lneteen  herd;*  with  an  average  of 
[or  more  cows  exceeded  an  av- 
1  nrodiiction  of  300  pounds  of 
llrfat.  A  complete  list  of  these 
;  follows ; 


jlv  No.  Cows 
395.33 
404.67 
443..')3 


AMC 


OwnT 
Id  Prut.^uM'i 

uik  BIy      

I  P.  B-'k-.r   ■■ 

I  BIy         

j  A.  Segar    

|B  .Spcn'T 
a  F  Tillmsha.'^t 
Id  i'mith 
liaii  G,  MIllT 


fj.  Allm     .  •   RJ-&R-H 


Lr  II.  Hill  I 

1]  Allen.  '!■ 
1 N  Smith 

i  J.  Hamilt 
I E  Garrison 

^•ardMcConnell, 
Te.ster. 

O 


Mixed 

G.H. 

..  R.&G.H. 
R.&G.H.&G.f. 
m    R.J. 

..   R.&G.G. 

..    R.&G.G. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1294 1 

798.J 
1J.547 

78«>6 

76fi4 
11)361 

♦>7.t(J 
10346 

6832 

6699 

9711 

7401 

8136 

9323 

9268 

8023 

.5292 

650.5 

6.430 

Paul  p.  Korb, 
County  Agent. 


Breed 

R.&G.H. 

..    .   U.J 

. ...   R.H. 

....   RJ. 

R.J. 

R.&G.H. 
..  .  RJ 
..       R.H 

RJ 

.      .   G.J 
R&G.H 


Lbs. 

Fat 

481.1 

132.0 

130.3 

410.1 

400.4 

366.5 

353.6 

352.5 

346.3 

343.3 

338.0 

335.9 

334.8 

334.2 

329.3 

319.6 

310.1 

303.2 

302.7 


Ijiwrence  County 

pHE  Uwrence   County   Cow-Test- 
ing   A.s.-ioctation     completed    its 
^th  year  with   35   whole-year    and 
part-year    members.     The    total 
inber  of  ciws    in    the    Association 
Jig  all  or  part  of   the   year   was 
The  results   for    the    ten   years 
[  as  follows ; 

Lbs.  Milk    Lbs.  Fat 

6218  251.0 

6268  265.9 

6623  286.2 

6827  303.2 

6927  296.6 

7140  299.6 

6758  287.4 

6601  -98.4 

6890  301.8 

6839  289.8 

I  Fifteen  her.ls  with  an  average  of 
w  or  more  -ows  per  herd  exceeded 
average  production  of  300  pounds 
Ibutterfat  per  cow.  A  complete  list 
I  these  herds  is  as  follows: 


At.  No.  Cow* 

::h<i.>».' 

274.0<i 
234.'«) 
26J.SO 
21II.JI 
261.11 
279  SI 
293.1  W 
349  Srt 
3S9M 


Lbs 

Ll.s 

OWIJT 

Bree.l 

Milk 

Ki.! 

E  jump.'  >!i 

RJ. 

6.599 

403  9 

B  El.l,'r 
A  Freed 

R.H 

11.3l>:> 
11.265 

363.2 

R.H. 

362.2 

»r»n  Thomp 

■iiin 

RJ. 

6.723 

362.1 

I.  I'ul^iirlov 

RJ 

6.H23 

336.5 

1.'    Pm« 

R.H. 

10.331 

342.1 

V   .Smith 

G.H.&G.J. 

7.0S2 

322.4 

*n  W  Bron.- 

"U 

RJ. 

6.276 

328.3 

>i'>  G  MiMt^v 

.V   S 

•II    ...   RJ. 

6.526 

321.3 

<■'  Hi<katli. 

n.» 

GJ 

6  277 

a21.3 

>'!d  Bm.». 
W  MrMill.. 

R.G. 

6.462 
9.000 

319.0 

1  & 

Son  .  R.H. 

309.4 

M  P..tters. 

u 

RJ 

5.»42 

.301 . 1 

A  B.nk  &    • 

•  •iirt 

RJ. 

3.663 

300.0 

u  Lu(l«ig 

R.H. 

8.870 

300.0 

H.  R  Mcculloch.  County  Agent. 

O 

Veniingo  County 

'■  Venango  County  Cow-Testing 
Associatim  finished  its  sixth 
^  with  fniirteen  whole-year  and 
N part-year  members.  There  were 
P  co\v.s  in  the  Association  during 
f'''fpart  (it  the  year.  The  results 
Pthe  Assotuition  for  the  six  years 
"*aa  follows' 


2"  '^'- 

No.  1'  .ws 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lb 

■«.  Fat 

380,1)1 

7698 

309.2 

:;«i  16 

9001 

329.7 

:17  !)» 

92.59 

359.9 

Ik. 

311169 

8266 

338.7 

24.3.111 

9564 

3.59.0 

.319  37 

9237 

354.0 

Si^  herd.M  with  an  average  of  five 
"""fe  cinvs  exceeded  an  average 
Action  .It  :$00  pounds  of  butterfat. 
complete  list   of   these    herds   fol- 


P*  ■^liltl> 

t)eni]wey 


'  li.iol 


Lbs 

Breed     Milk 
R.H.     12.911 


•\  "'irrlsHii 
.        ShafTci 

r^  Baki-r 
Tester. 


Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

.  .   R.&iVG 

R&G.Q.&Mix. 

r.  E. 


10.106 
7.798 
ri.t;32 
6.911 
7.212 


Lbs. 
Flit 
44.5.0 
I40.G 
338,8 
321.0 
317.7 
315.2 


BALANCE    WHAT    YOU    HAVE 


''OUR  silage,  hay,  and 
grains  are  not  the  same 
as  last  year's — and  they  are 
not  the  same  as  your  neigh- 
bor's. A  good,  profitable  feed  must  com- 
bine with  these  various  home-grown 
materials  to  make  a  balanced,  economical 
ration.  That  is  why  Amco  Feed  Service 
mixes  six  different  dairy  feeds,  (besides 
12%  Fitting  Ration  for  dry  cows,  young 
Stock,  and  herd  sires,  and  June  Pasture 
to  supply  stimulating  green  feed). 

It  is  always  sound  business  to  feed  your 
dairy  cows  adequately.  And  now  more 
than  ever,  because  feed  prices  are  rela- 
tively much  lower  than  the  price  of  milk. 
Waste  ingredients,  or  unbalanced  in- 
gredients, spend  your  money  without  re- 
turn. But  a  good  dairy  feed  will  keep 
your  herd  in  maximum  production  and 
good  condition— with  greater  profits  to 
show. 

Use  the  Amco  Feeds  which  fit  your  own 
conditions.  They  are  mixed  on  open 
formulas,  so  you  don't  have  to  guess 
whether  the  amounts  are  balanced  or 
not.  You  can  see  that  they  are  by  looking 
at  the  tag  attached  to  each  bag. 

SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  AMCO  AGENT  FOR 
THESE  PROFIT- MAKING  FEEDS 


AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 
AMCO 


12%  FITTING  RATION 

\6\%  SUCRENE  DAIRY 

20%  DAIRY 

20%  NATIONAL  DAIRY 

24%  DAIRY 

24%  UNIVERSAL  DAIRY 

32%  SUPPLEMENTAL 

JUNE  PASTURE 


AMCO  FEED  SHRVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


C  U^ 


The  hay  in  your  mow  differs  in 
quality  dependinii  on  whether  il  u 
IcKume.  mixed,  or  straight  timo- 
thy. The  season  in  which  it  was 
cut  and  the  weather  affect  the 
feedinic  value  tremendously.  Few 
farms  can  boast  of  a  hay  mow  hlled 
with  roufchage  of  uniform  feeding 
value.  It  may  range  from  J  to  1  *  % 
in  protein  content. 
• 

The  feeding  value  of  corn  silafie 
varies  with  the  stage  of  maturity 
when  harvested  and^the  amount  of 
corn  grain  il  contains.  On  neigh- 
boring farms  the  corn  silage  will 
vary  widely  in  quality. 
• 

Corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
other  homegrown  grains  vary 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  from 
farm  to  farm.  The  purchased  gram 
ration  must  make  best  use  of 
these  grains  and  supply  the  pro- 
tein, minerals,  palatability,  and 
digestibility  they  lack. 


More  protein  in  the  roughage  means  less  protein  required 
in  the  grain  ration.  With  properly  cured  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay.  feed  Amco  16  J  %  Sucrene  Dairy;  with  clover  mixed 
hay,  feed  Amco  20%. Dairy;  and  with  timothy  or  other  low 
protein  hay,  feed  Amco  24%  Dairy.  With  home-grown 
grains  use  either  Amco  24%  Dairy  or  Amco  32%  Supple- 
ment. Where  silage  is  limited,  try  Amco  June  Pasture,  a 
mixture  of  green  leafy  alfalfa  and  molasses. 


DIST.  OFFICE.  MUNCY.  PA 


SWINE 


PIONEER   HERD— POLANDCHIMAS  of  opprov- 
•Ml    I.I.KKl    llh'-.    S.Mvl.i'    Imiirs.     lin.l    lov,-.    fiOl 

ron»..i.at.l.v  .V.l.lr.--     C.  S.  Eppley,     Zanesville.  0. 

BIO  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  <•>«»  nml  K"'«. 

t.r..l     Inr    Miir.  h       Ka-.v    tiM-illiii.'    I.v|«; 

BOYD     HAMMAN,  Sliiloh.     Ohio 


BIO   TYPE   POLAND-CHINA   BRED  OILTS.    lUtf 

a  vri*  v/*-»M»«     ,,f    Ht    fiiriu.     _     ^  _ 

FOX    ESTATE.  Foiburg,    Pa. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  ,„„,'.'.',,;',,";,„„ 

Bluff  ton,    Ohio 


L.    M.    HEIGHWAY. 


Feeding  Pif..    l".  to  M  ll.».  »*.M  to  »s  ou  nrcor.l 

Inic    "lr."'     Tru  ~ " 

rolnnil-Chlnin 


rnV   «li>'     '"fnick"  iVplivVrr''Ji' i«"i-r' J"'»  ,  >'"1*.V 
-  '-      Stanley  Short.  Cheswold,   Del. 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.     W.     DOZER. 


G.     IlTt. 


Cotinty  A  sent 


i:r»iiil  lot   of  pis'*  iiiBtcil. 
Iir.il  Rlllv   ».r>l._.'  I"mr- 
Ro»fvill«.     Ohio 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  i^'.llTsel 

ii.-iirtn.v  for  ->il.'     Dilti  *  Oorman.    Ro»eville,    Ohio 

HAMPShFrE^IOS     »n.l    BRED    01LT8.     I«>lh 

Hi'Vi'.*     nil    aL'o-     l|ft:l'*'''i'''«l    fi»-»'.  .         _ 

J.  A.  HAND8HEW,  Star  Route.  Shippeiiibiirg.P*^ 

Low  Price  on  Big  T^p^'Pedigrood  Clie«tei  Wl'i»ev 
S.•l^l.c•  l..uM«  piL-  anil  I'li'l  -J'""i  t  11111110.01 
i,|,.,„l    Musi  v\r,,',:      C.  E.  0AS8EL.    HerMii-v.  P.i 


REGISTERED     SHR0P9HIRE8.       'tioi  .•     ovv.« 

Iw.'. I   to  all  i\tra    u I.    Ilii.  k  tlo-h.-'l   ran.    I'rl',''' 

l.r..l   to  .111  ^^'^-^i-f     MERRELL,    Oenfva.    Oluo 

REGISTERED  SHROPSIRE   EWES,    l.r    I     y.il 

,,.      ,. I       I'ri' «  -     r.a^i'ii.iM.- 

PIONEER  STOCK   FARM,  Agosta.   Ohio 


CATTLE 


BUCK    ft    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

ffu-fp      lirntl    Horses.  IHE    SAiNT    AMODS 

COMPANY.  Mortonville.   Penna. 


Ill lliic    •Ink     rr.o,i    l-.OorHl 

.\.  .riilii.il    iKiM     ntlCKK    TO 
>.,iii..     l.ari:iilli«     111    tiolN     ll^lit     oo» 
GEO'.    0.    COCHRAN,  Dnwson.    Pa. 


HEREFORDS 

SI  I  1.. 


HORSES 


DCI/*IAMC    W<'    I"""'    oiTiTloit    «lnMioii«    niol 
DCLVllAl^O    niarc"  from    vearlimr-*  lo  loatnn- 

1     r  IMiii..til     lo    «llo»     llloin     Willi     ililolo     lllirr- 

.':;:;;  pJll,  l     HYLLLMEDE  farm.   B«*ver^Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


«•  II  II 


iM      *lil  im 
:l.  II       Willi     poiu-ii.-.  "O...        '  o     .  ■     - 
HolltK  Calvin.    R.  2.    Be.wer    Fall*.    Pa 


0     1    f^     I  li.iii  !■      -ow      pIlT".       *<      "k    ■  , 

l.\...,,,,)i      will,    |„,|lcrio.    tJiiar     io    po  a 


AYKSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  hut  bl'HHl  linen. 
||T,M  T  l(  O^frodliod  .\ni.ni«l.  of  both  ■<"•"* 
illiisJ  oii,  B.  McCtnnell.    Wellington.  Ohi« 


—FIVE     PORE-BRED    SHORTHORN    BULLS— 

li.,...!   lii.ll\iiliial«.    i'l'oo   to'"l    iiillknn:   ilaiis.    li-ii 

M    urii-n    1 .tli«    "M.    ITi,..    sso  .«,    lo    *1"-MK> 

8.    M.    Dunlap  ft   Sons,        B.  D.  I         Ca^ii.    Ohio 


Angus  Cattle  "  T^r.TiT'"' 


Write    BAYARD    BROS. 


Waynesbiirg,    Fa. 


GOATS 


OOATS:     Thi.roiiBht.r.(l-.  ,  fr..m    «'>rt<r«  ,'"'»^'SSl 
inllk.-r,.    Cnlir    <.;!»Mt   _N'iL"'<r_-.!;i'.'r'-«-K-,Vn.l?! 


IkiTj.     lain.    I, lain    .^in"iwi'.     ................ 

ih    .!  UliKi.  Ooldaborough-  Ooatery.  Mohnton. 


For  Sale:  100  Six  Weeks  Pigs  $3.25  Etch 

INiI'N    COUM    nOO    FARM  DuOiota.    Pa 


-Many  of  our  advertisers — 

o/fcT  to  send  l»>okU'ts  and  other  descriptnc  maurial  upon  request  Urn 
^rin  profit  by  askino  for  then,  and  read.n,  then,  uith  care.  Make 
snre  that  the  product  advertised  ''-'f'^  f  ;^'''/;.  ",7;'-  ,7;;';;';;^^; 
fact  that  you  sau  their  advert  iscnent  ,n  the  Ph^^S\L^  WW  F  \RMER 


\-i 


26     (528) 


.     .- -■- ^.  Ttv- 

2  in  1  Medicine  w^ 

CondetGoner  Pius  Minerals 

til»  amazli.L'  '2  tii  I  stock  uiedlciiie  on  30  duys* 
It's  latut/uruUtt.     i  i^'ii  add  sitii  or  a^bea. 

Saves  Cast  of  Minerals 

(*itvc8  yon  oil  tlip  money  you'd  puy  (or  "mineni) 
mUtures"as  U  V.MIX  ruutoiUH  all  Uilnrralu  ntt-ded 
for  building  bone,  an  U'clliuitlie  medicUioflfamouii 
aa  the  world'8  l««  siflOK  touio.  Keeps  mock  In  lop 
rondltlon.  Stop*  HM-tiacks:  puts  baciiwurd  anlmall 
1  Id  tlirilUer  coi.dJiUm  ready  lor  fjirly  uiarki  t. 

No  Catching,  Drencliing,  or  DosIrs 

Stock  doctor  therueelvea  uitlj  tlilw  marvfjUjua  In- 
etpenslve  romwly.  Sharpens  npp<'tjte.  Cleursl:.- 
tesllnes.  AIdH  digestion.  AnliiiulH  pur  on  more 
»elKlit  without  n)orefee<l.  keeps  ttiem  strons.  vlgoi^ 
onfi,  growing. 

You  Save  One-Half 

[  'Sou  save  one-lialf  tiy  tee<1ln(r  Uilu  amazlns  eoiD> 
blnatlou  of  eoiidtllniipr  aiid  mliieruls.  Don't  buy 
extra  minerals:  tUey  arc  aJl  In  WYMIX.  8*Vt 
the  big  exptiue  u(  e.\tra  luluerals. 

Send  No  Money 

Mall  coupon  Jor  3-lb.  t<«  paokase  of  WYMCC 

Mixed  nlih  17  Ibu.  o(n>'bes  oreult  It  will  last  40 

h(«sor  sljwp  30  days.     Gives  smooth  coat^ — 

niiire  ixp  and  tone.  They'll  grow  and  thrl\-e 

iiH  til  ver    before.     It  not.  I'll  cancel    tbe   %l 

rlu.rge.     Mall  coupon  today. 

„  IS%,  The  Ivo-San  Laboratory 

lltn  m        Sldnty  R.  F*ll,  Pr«p.         i'f 

'•III'     V%    JCt7Ct    ri.i>A.>.  '•^^ 


4612SI.  CUIrAv*. 
Dtpt 
CItvala 


MomyBack 
6uarairte« 

To  tcBt  W\'- 
MIX  on  more 
0tocK.  send  for 
larger  pa'ikages.  Sent 
opoD  receipt  of  prlet . 
Hcwlu  or  money 


On*  1  S'lb,  pkc 
rour.lS.lb.  ptl<*> 


Tbe  Ivo-Aan  Laboratory,  I 
«ei2  St.  Clair  Ave..  Dept  'V*I  Z 
Cleveland.  OIUo.  | 


^        If  you  order  larger  filie  give  ihloplng  sta'Km  • 
^  here ■  « 


Mahe 


r   HAr 


.<u 


Oemonitratinq  tii* 

^YMANTOOL 

Pnlla    poatM,    ptpc*.     nwta. 
uu«llattimp*;iat.'hvaptTDrkB,  | 
timrUir^,  wftvunr:    Ufti<  build- 
Invv:  Bli*tch*m  f*rK-««t>:  aplt^-aa  | 
wirr'      makft*    i'idcr    pm«; 
dftnrly  rim  U>ul,*tc.M<'>n«T  bark  I 
^fuftTknter.    SmpI*   to  tiprrttte.  I 
J  UfU.pQl'K  or  po^M*  wtU.  8  TON  I 

r  CAPACi-n'. 
Only  Tool  oT  Its  Kind  I 

Thia    handr   rocnbtiuitinn    ttwl  ia  I 

■  quirk,  «>aay  ii«>ll»i      116  00  ■  d«y  I 

la   »m*Y.    SttiiMt    mmkf  $30    a   <lay  I 

'  U»*d  (ikily  on  fann,    Doaa  th»  wnrk  | 

r  of  ten  mrn.    Low  prirv.  bic  proHt. 

No   •rpvrit'nc*    neadaU.  Work    fall  | 

tima  or  spara  tlma. 

Start  Now— Write  Us! 

R  1..  MrFmHand,  Mont.,  anld  al«ht  In  I 
aftarnoon.  N  P.  Krani,  B.  D..  niada  I 
tlfi.OO  In  6  buorv.  Yoo  lao  maka  thte  I 
nowr.  too.  Liro  man  wantc-d  in  «vrry  I 
county.  f}«t  our  amarlnff  n*'*  aalaa  | 
plAD-"lt't  a  munvy-makar  for  yoo. 

flARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Eaubtl.lird  I8M 

Dept.  W.ICO  BLOOMFIELD^INDJ 


Empire  Oil-BuriilncJ 
Tftink  Heater     ^ 


<:^^\^^^^  ■  Ai 


Orrnti-'  iinj.nni  ment  erer  mnde  In  tAnk  beaCrtt. 
Klt>.  am  t^thk  IturnH  14  to  Ifi  hniim  on  one  Kallon 
nl  lo  rr.-i-iif  .\'n  Miiaik*^  a*h«->  or  wnn.ki-  lleatJnF 
rhiitii)<ei     .•Diii.u     iihilfi     w.tlM  ;    no    biat     waMt'd, 

•  iilfiiiiiir.o     x.ii..    tii'<l     rM>«    for  Km  II  ri  I'iitidlv 

EMPIRE     NON-FREEZABLE    HOG    WATERER 

lltMiv  i.,|v'itili',il  In  I.     to  B.il    i-apa'Jtv       Oil  Imi  in  r 

•  lliM'ih     uMd<  I     lt<-iik[|i     »il.ii4h*<  •  •(    iK't    ti>    lri-e"i 
K'-i-h-;    fliiUT    wi.rin    at    a    viujill    r.t^-i      K<ei'"    li''.- 

..„     'I,..    ,.,„„.    f.  ,,|  FARMER     AOeWTB 

v.itt'»'<l      Id     <n<-rv      lomllli 
Wt  iIm  (MM-    Sr^-4't,il     ofT>  r     In     farmri. 

Iitio.f  Portihl..  !• 'I''"'  ''•  "'""  "">'","'"' 
•U..I,.  Il«,„.  ^^»''t>i  1"  It  .»!»■<  IlVf  li|l%- 
-MOM  iimu>.    ,,,     ^.,„,.    J,  ,„ fiiri.rlc' 

nd    >Hi-l,il    oltcr      Iliiv    dl- 
•  ■I     II. Ill     lii.'.-n 


"^ 


^^    EMPIRETANKHKAIUCO., 

)fj;    lid  N  ;itiSt  .  W  ,>h.n(ilon.lt 


PENNSYLVANIA       PARMEFl 


Fall    Fi(fN  "Crowdinif"  a  .'M'lf-Feeder. 


Sell  Alfalfa  Hay  to  Your 
Fall  Pigs 

'T'HE  use  of  ground  legume  hay — 
X  chiefly  alfaifa — in  the  protein 
supplement  mixture,  has  put  added 
profit  into  the  fattening  of  fall  pigs. 
Tbe  value  of  this  ground  hay  or  hay 
meal  in  the  ration  has  been  checked 
many  times  at  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  it*  now 
highly  recommended. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Station  a  protein 
supplement  made  up  of  two  parts  of 
tankage,  one  part  of  linseed  or  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  one  part  of  ground 
alfalfa   hay   was   found    to   be   prac- 
tically equal   to  a   ration   containing 
skimmilk  for  growing  and  fattening 
fall   pigs.    At  the   Iowa   Station   the 
use  of  ground  alfalfa  hay  in  the  sup- 
plement    gave     considerably     faster 
gains  and  lower  cost  gains  than  the 
use   of    tankage   alone    as   a   supple- 
ment.   At  the  Minnesota  Station  20 
per  cent  of  grround  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
protein   supplement    resulted   in   this 
hay  having  a  value  of  practically  S70 
a  ton  for  fall  pigs;  at  the  Ohio  Sta- 
tion   a    similar    supplement    for    fall 
pigs  gave  the  ground  alfalfa  hay   a 
I  feed  replacement  value  of  nearly  $80 
a  ton:  while  at  the  Missouri  Station 
I  the  feed  replacement  value  of  ground 
alfalfa    hay    in   an    experiment    with 
!  fall  pigs  ran  to  $100  a  ton  for  this 
j  excellent    protein,     mineral,     vitamin 
■  feed.    In  a  number  of  groups  of  pigs 
I  fed   recently  at  the  Kansas   Station, 
the  most  economical  gains  were  made 
j  by  a  lot  with  a  supplement  mixture 
of   three   parts   of   tankage    and  one 
part  of  ground  alfalfa  hay.     F.  E.  F. 


One  Cultivation  Worth  $509 

SOME  may  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
heading.  After  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
dispute  the  assertion. 

The  cultivation  referred  to  is  the 
last  one  given  to  com  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood  this  past  sum- 
mer. We  got  fifteen  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  our  two  neighbors  got  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Our  corn 
was  planted  the  first  of  May:  our 
neighbors'  fields  were  planted  near 
the  end  of  May.  Our  com  land  was 
worked  until  it  was  like  new  granu- 
lated sugar.  We  manured  it  heavUj' 
and  applied,  with  the  grain  drill,  over 
200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
Our  neighbors  applied  little  manure, 
that  is,  manured  only  small  areas  and 
only  parts  of  the  field.i  got  some  fer- 
tilizer. The  land  before  planting  was 
only  t)rdinarily  done.  One  field  was 
really  in  no  shape  to  be  planted  to 
any  crop.  And  yet  the  yields  of  corn 
were  very  good  compared  to  ours. 

You  wonder  why  this  was  so.  The 
answer  is  very  short  and  simple.  Their 
fieltls  got  one  late  ciiltivHtion  altci 
the  last  hpav>'  rain  which  wn.«  the 
last  rain  wo  had  during  the  rest  uf 
the  summer.  Ours  was  not  cultivatetl 
after  this  last  rain.  It  was  too  big 
to  work.  It  had  shot  wonderfully  fa^l 
and  had  r<'ceivi>d  it.*^  la.'^t  pUtwinc 
while  our  neighbors'  was  only  two  or 
three   inches   high     W«    had   our  hn\ 


all  in  before  our  neighbors  had  given 
their   com   its  last  working. 

The  last  heavy  shower  of  the  sum- 
mer made  our  com  fields  compara- 
tively hard  and  flat  and  evaporation 
could  go  on  100  per  cent.  The  dust 
mulch  on  the  neighbors'  fields  was 
protective  and  checked  evaporation  to 
the  minimum.  Our  neighbors'  com 
was  green  until  late  frosts  killed  it, 
ours  mostly  dried  up  early  in  the 
summer.  R.  I.  Weigley. 

Lebanon  county.  Pa. 


Can  the  College  Prevent 
Farm  Failure  ? 

(Continued  from  page  5.1 

enlarged.  Another  plan  by  which 
practical  experience  could  be  obtained 
was  suggested  by  one  of  these  farm 
failures  who  is  now  district  manager 
for  a  large  feed  firm. 

"I  believe  that  the  agricultural 
courses  should  be  five  years,  instead 
of  four,"  he  said.  "The  students  who 
are  specializing  in  professional  sub- 
jects such  as  agricultural  chemistry, 
biology  or  botany  could  finish  in  four 
years,  but  the  men  taking  such  cours- 
es as  horticulture,  animal  husbandry 
or  poultry  need  an  extra  year  of  ac- 
tual farm  work. 

"The  year  would  come  between  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years  and  the 
experience  would  be  on  a  farm  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  practical 
men.  A  summer's  experience  on  the 
farm  is  a  help,  but  it  is  too  short  a 
period  and  a  year's  routine  is  needed 
to  give  the  full  picture.  Five  years 
sounds  like  a  long  time,  but  look  at 
the  time  it  requires  to  become  a  doc- 
tor or  a  lawyer.  There  is  no  expense, 
since  the  student  can  earn  his  own 
way  and  save  toward  his  last  two 
years'  expenses  If  he  is  thrifty.  He 
would  learn  whether  he  really  wants 
to  farm.  He  gets  the  practical  end 
of  farm  management  and  learns  how 
to  do  the  simple  farm  tasks  such  as 
planting  and  harvesting.  A  complete 
record  of  the  work  on  the  far  in,  the 
expenditures  and  the  receipts,  would 
be  a  required  part  of  the  cour.«e.  The 
record  would  also  give  the  results  of 
any  scientific  practices  and  in  this 
way  theory  would  be  linked  with 
practice." 

This  extra  year  may  not  be  the 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  is 
worth  con.sidertng.  If  a  man  discov- 
ered that  he  did  not  want  to  farm,  he 
could  adjust  his  course  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  to  fit  hini  for 
some  other  line  of  work.  It  wruld 
also  help  him  learn  what  branch  of 
farming  he  liked  best  and  he  co\ild 
gain  more  from  the  technical  courses 
with  this  practical  background 

Agriculture  has  been  defined  as  sn 
art.  a  science  and  a  business,  ar.d  the 
college  has  a  big  job  to  fit  a  man  for 
that  profession.  The  »'mpha.«i.5  in  the 
past  has  been  on  agrlrultui"  as  an 
art  and  as  a  science  with  the  ry  pre- 
dominant. Art  and  science  arc  nec- 
essary. Vnit  in  the  future  the  college 
must  placo  more  emphasis  <.n  the 
business  an<l  practical  side-  <it  I'.uin- 
ing. 
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Farm  Conditions 

C«ntM  Co.,   C«atr*l  9*. 

Nov.  24:  Aa  we  near  the  ThanksKlving 
season  we  are  retnlnded  of  the  flrsl 
Thankglvlng  season  we  are  reminded  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  In  America.  When 
with  grateful  hearts  the  first  harvest  had 
been  gathered,  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  was 
proclaimed,  and  all  met  together  to  thank 
Almighty  God  for  all  His  beneflt.t.  Ampr- 
ica  can  do  no  greater  service  than  to  keep 
alive  that  same  faith  in  and  that  same 
gratitude  toward  the  same  Great  Giver  of 
all   gifts.  ^ 

Blair  Co.,  Central  Fa. 

Nov.  2<):  We  are  having  fine  fall  weath- 
er In  fatt  more  like  spring.  Have  had  u 
few  light  rains,  but  not  enough  to  wet 
the  ground.  Most  torn  husked  and  fodder 
in  Still  some  seeding  to  do.  There  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  barn.>»  burned  in 
this  county  this  fall,  mostly  from  unknowii 
causes    and    with    groat    loss. 

Edwin    Hetrick. 

Potter   Co..   Wopthern   Pa. 

Nov  18:  Willi  seese  have  been  winging 
southward  and  we  have  had  one  snow- 
storm. Ijut  t.iday  is  wurin  and  sunmiery. 
Farmers  ere  plowing,  but  find  it  haril 
work  to  plow  sod.  it  is  .so  dry.  .Several 
companies  are  lea.sing  land  in  the  rounly 
Shutting  down  opeialions  in  oilfield.s  has 
turned  attention  to  gas.  Country  store.^ 
report  a  shortage  of  eggs.  Some  potatoes 
being  sold  at  SoCriSl.  Deer  ami  hnntei- 
plentiful.  Fields  a  bit  greener  than  In 
early  fall.  Good  lime  to  build  -jr  repair, 
help  easy  to  get.  Little  advance  i^ii  pn.  •' 
of   farm   products.  M.   C.    Smith. 

Tioffa  Co.,  Northern  Pa. 

Nov.  19:  Still  having  dry  we.ither  e.xcept 
lor  an  cK-casional  shower.  Very  mild  for 
this  -season  of  the  year.  Hen.s  doing  well, 
as  the  season  has  been  in  their  fav.r.  .\ 
large  crop  of  hickory  nuts  here.  Karmer.4 
weeding  out  undesirable  stock  at  low 
prices.  Bologna  cows  $10fi  15  each.  Mo-t 
other    prices    unch.inged. 

Mrs.   P.  W.  Luwf.n. 

Cambria   Co.,   Central   Pa. 

Nov  JO  Local  .showers  Imve  faile.l  to 
nMievo  (li.iuth.  Ditch  digging  .sliows  soil 
dried  out  to  a  depth  of  three  and  ..ne-halt 
leet      Not    much    fall   plowing  done   except 

I  on  liill  tops  where  the  .soil  hns  turned  loose. 
Wli.'Ht    is   growing   slowly   but   with   a   thin 

,  st.iiid.  Labor  very  plentiful  for  lur.-  kiml 
of  a  Job.  (.Considerable  livest.ck  beiii^ 
nvirketpil  on  account  ..f  scun-ity  of  feed.    S. 

Prauklln  Co..  Southern   Pa. 

Nov  17  Warm,  damp  and  foggy  this 
mornins;.  although  the  ground  has  not 
been  soaked  vet.  Full-sown  grains  in  need 
of  rain.  Hunting  in  full  swing.  Game 
scarcer  than  liunters.  who  are  <iuite  num- 
erous. Corn  practically  all  husked.  The 
.  rop  wiis  the  shortest  in  years.  Some  have 
butchere.1.  Hogs  did  well.  i"hi.  kens  are 
dull  ill  price.  s..nie  bidding  only  10'll.■^ 
Eggs  s.ane.  HI"',  butter  tlic.  Stock  still 
gnizlng  some  as  the  weather  remains  mil  1 
and  open  with  the  gra.ss  fields  greening 
up  Tlie  f.'pil  problem  promises  the  fann- 
ers .sonieinliig  to  meditate  over.  Wh*";'- 
T.lc  »..rn  $1.35  bbl..  shelled  corn  sells  In 
places  for  SI  bu.  Few  ptibli.'  farin  sales 
in   view  f.-.r  thi-   fall.         .Tohii   B.   shank. 
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DEPARTMENT 

-  per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 

lOc  per  word  per  inaertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AuvertlM'niente  In  these  coliininn  cover  farinit  for 
rale  or  wanted,  help  or  fltuations  wanted,  pets,  ba), 
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In)  vol'  WWT  l.>  milk.,  iii.ir..  Tii.iiu.y  fpnii  ymir 
lull  anil  winter  l.r..il..r.s';  I'l"  !■„>'">,,' •''''','''!"' 
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i:r..»er»  ure  liiniliiis  m  lliil.l.aril  Kariiii  .  hiiks 
'aili  \-:\r  li.-inuM-  llif>  are  n<s'ir...l  ..f  iiiiifi.rm 
inalilv  .hl.k»  Hint  will  ll»e  liracll.ally  ll»l.<. 
n.iil  will  iiiuki-  a  -•  Ui.  I.niller  in  .-Islit  w....k... 
rii.'i  kii..«  ll.il.l.aril  K:inii>'  .liiik"  are  alwaiij 
.lepi'iiilal.l..  KM-ri  .hi  k  we  -.11  1»  prmliued 
fri'in  i.ur  ..nn  -iniiu  of  lleds.  I.r.-l  for  IJ  y"'\' 
for  viK..r  and  rapid  ::n.wth.  We  liav.-  s.tHHI  lire.-d- 
I112  l.inls  li.-re  .111  our  own  fariiic  ami  1  y.-rj  i.ir.l 
i,  l.liHKlt.'Med  l.y  llie  State  rni\  .iMI.i  .  \\  e 
Kuarantee  full  >Mll-fa>  Hon  on  .-very  ..r.|er_  \<iu 
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Wal|".le.    New     llaiii|islilr.. 


CHICK  VU\cy.:i.  t'l  T  .1  ,  CKNTS  if  ..r  .r.-d  m.w 
for  sirinK  ..liiiiinent.  ll.M  KuS  .Nlrahi  « hi  e 
I.,Kli..riis.  Ueii.nls  to  .'lliO  ecKs  t.iiarant.-e.l  t.. 
live  aii.l  ..iillnv  ordinary  .  111.  kc.  riioiwiiuls  of 
piillet«  li.'n»,  .o.ker.I"  at  l-arKaiii  |>ri.e«,  IliB 
.aial..B  ami  >■]"•■  M  pri.  e  MM  free  '..■orite  b. 
I.-..rri«     !>■«)    t  iiion.    tiraiul     llapiils.     Mo  li.    


cofrKUis-vcK    sTit.viN    nuo.vzi:    TrisKKVs. 

Iluurlxiii  Ued  tiirki-jo.  While  ami  rol..riMl  .\lu»- 
«.<ivles.  ItinB'Ni'.k  i'h.asiiiits.  iliiti*lnii'lsiiK  .|i.al- 
ity      guaranteed.  Noriiiiin.l.v       rami,       ,stn...|. 

Maryland. 

.M.V.M.MO'l'H      lilloN/i:      '11  l!KKV.-<.      pore  l.r.Ml 
Hell*.    Itl    lb",    and    up,   »ii.iM»:    Toms.    Jl    ami    up. 
!«K.(KI.    tiuaranteeil.     Mrs.    ('.     K.     .McClunic,     Wll- 
llaiuli^liiiri;.     \V.    Va 

IMllK  .M.V.M.MO'l'H  IIUON/.i:  TIltKKVS.  '['.im-. 
weight  I'.'i  U.K..  .«lt>.00.  llillN,  welKtlt  14  lh».. 
«K.INI.  Toulon.-..  «o.|.<e.  a.i.TM.  Siiti»fa<  ll.ui  Euar- 
antii'd.  T.  K.   Iturkhart.   llelin..iit.  Ohio. 

i:sl!KXSHAI>K'S  <'llA.Ml'IO.N'  .^riSAlN  lin.u/..- 
Tiirkexs.  SiM-cial  pri.es.  early  or.l.r".  Wrll  -  us 
lM'f..re  liiiyluB  i.|<i.«  here.  tNh.  ii-liii.l..  'lurkey 
i-'arm.    lti.iik».    1'.  iimi. 

i;ol,l>  COl.V  .MA.M.MOTll  llltO.VZi:  Tl  IlKKVS 
l.n.l  from  liiteriiatioiuil  wiiiii..r-  V.'iirlhii!  ami 
voiiiiR  Moik.  "Just  think  ..f  it"  *H.(K)  aii.l  up. 
ilrs.    S     Ow.'U.    Si'ville.    olilo. 

Tl  ItKKVS.-   I'urel.r.'d    Maioioi.ili    liron/e.  ILuir 

1 I(i.d.     .\arraE«ii"«ll.     Whii.'     If.illaii.l  liens. 

'roiiis.    I'lirelaleil    piiir^    ami    trios.    Walter  llr.is,, 
l'..«halaii     rolut.     olii.i. 


M.VUriN  S  IIIICKS.  NONi:  ISK'lll.lt.  liarr.d. 
White.  ISiill  lli..ks.  Il".ls.  Whii-  W  uiii.l..tt.;-. 
1-.  I'.nihiii.i-.  "Jiaiit-.  ISc.  While  l.ei:li...iis.  III.  . 
II..HNV  Mlx.il  lOi.  I.ii:l..t_  Nli-....l.  \,,"":,  . j;^- 
la.rv  p..>tpai.l  Mailin's  IMi.heiy,  Mt.  \  Ictory. 
dlilo'  ^^____^_- 

POXn.TBY 


I'.IV  V'tl'U  l!UKKl>Ki:s  fimu  Sii...|U<'hannn 
(•ouai\'-  Kaiiiiu.-  K|..  ks  ..f  i.iir.-'.n.l  r..>url«.n 
l!e.l  iiii.l  Whii..  ILilliml  Turkevs.  liitT  uniiiu;- 
I.iu    Co,  k.rel»     1".    1'.    t'.il. 111:111.     Uil^lnilie.     I'rt. 


M\.«isi\i:  .xrvTK  snow  cuv.mi'iox  i:uon-/i: 

Tiirkei-  ltiilul"iw  tail-.  :'.'•  .v.iir..  l.r.-i.liiiL'.  Cat- 
111. IK     ,1.   f     Cllpp  &  Sun.    I>.    <'iiiii|iliell<l.iiri.r.    1ml. 

Ill!0\/i;  'ITIiKKYS.  Silver  Cup  Trize  '\\  imi.rs. 
llilitv  iiml  Kxl.il. ili..n.  IV.  k's  Turk.y  Kami, 
I!i..  k»...i.l.     I'll 

ITIIK  r.UKO    .MAMMOTH    l!I!oN/.K   Tl  IIKIIVS. 

I.ari:..  ami  >  li:..r..i.«  y.uinE  I.. ins  iiii.l  luiis. 
Itiiv     M.    I'alllhaii.    riillippl.     W.    V«. 


RSU> 


Itl.    i;\|»-:  .  .1     n..rkiiii:  ui.i:i."i!..r     for 

fnr.  .tli.M«i.'ril  !•.■llo-^  1' :ll.ja. 

|M>-   'SisTi...    .      iii.l    r..fi-r.i.  1  ».    l'."\    '•''■ 

*>"'!»  •'«>■ ri'i-l.iirEh 


Please  Mention  Pennsyl- 
ama  Farmer  When 
Vrititig    to   Advertisers. 


TWO    TONS   OP    HOGS 

The  pr.fduction  ..(  tv ..  hneis  .f  li.'ics 
weighinu  over  two  t.-ns  at  lj*t  .lays  .f 
age,  a  weight  that,  it  is  l.e\iev.-.t.  hus 
never  been  readied  in  Mir.laii.i  l..cf..ie. 
w.is  the  .iimiiiplishniciii  ..f  M-.un.  e  l.tfcr 
Fulton.  Mil.  a.cidi.ig  i-  ..fTt.i  .Is  ot  ll.  • 
I'liiver-iity  ..f   Marylainl   E\ter.:-ioii   ?^"rvi  e 

Mr  lager's  heavie.st  liiur  consists  .1 
eleven  pi4s  weighinx  '-M'-'.-i  poiiiuls  •.ii-l  the 
nine  animals  in  his  .se.-..ii<l  litt-r  tip  tbe 
scales  at  l.^.-iS  pounds.  Both  litt.rs  w.-ie 
raised  in  the  open  liel.l  altlioto-'h  ..wri.: 
to  the  drouth,  they  had  very  little  Kras* 
feed.  Their  gains,  therefore,  w-iv  in.i.t- 
principally  .m  gr.mnd  wheat  sai>ploiiienr.'.| 
with    lishnieil   :iii.l   ntli-r   f.'e.ls. 


I'.iioWN    AMI    WHU'K    i.K<;ii<>itN's    .;».    ..Ei: 

V.^iral.rp -.  Ilariwl  K.Hk«.  \.ia  biiltun, 
i;HllilHil|..    ohi.K ^ 

l!ilii|>i;  ISI.A.MI  UKll.-*.  Il-.tli  ...nil'-.  I'oiker- 
ils  ami  I'lill.li.  dark  reil.  tn.iii  iiole.l  layers. 
:(|.t    Near.    Mn.     Uoti.rK.    r.illoiihaiii.    Ohio. 


INCI.ISH      WHITE     I.i;r,HoK.VS.      I'lilleis     and 
cV..  k.r.l...      Klni.r     WhUU-r.     .N..w  <  111.-.     I'.' 

Trio*.       *T.llO. 


WHITK       Ml  SCOVY       ini'KS. 
M.     \      falilw.ll.     l.lsl...n.    o|i(... 


II   M'    H\r<IIKI»    WIHTK     I,i:i;iloll.\     IMll.ts. 
M.     v.     Siiillli.     Miilill.-i.\.    .N      > 


POB   THE   HOHS 


«■'  •,!>    \  \l.\  v.     lit    Kiiiil"|H-   iiii.l    t>...iiit!lul.    a» 

." I      I    ui.ttii.i.    furls,     name     prlnl...l.    «1  "U. 

f.i ai  staiioii.r...  .-••  »'" •;'•'•,.""',  ■:'■"•!•''';;';' 

,.,.;.ili     |.r:ii!-l.    SI  («(.    full. .11  «    I'rliiiery.    t.illl 


I  \u<;i'.     \ii:ouoi  s    iinoN/.i;     toms.    sio.oh; 

NiirrMKiiii«.  It     li.ii«.     "'.*»>        I.     ll-ii-liM«,     It<>x 
iiijt.    rnioutowu.    I'll 

'      HAY  AND  OBAIN  WANTED 


WVXTKIi-  Hav.  tlraiii.  r..lut..e.,  Apples.  I  all- 
l.ii«e  Onions.  '('arl..ad>.  I'ay  hl»liest  niarkei 
pri.vs  Kor  sale:  Vlfiilfa  Hai.  Kar  Ciiin.  rea- 
sonable prices.  The  llaniilt..n  Ci  .  Xe>v  fa«lle. 
I'll. 


SEEDS   AND    NUBS£BISS 


fKvt'H    AMI  Ai-ri  K    1  iti:i:s   .v  a\i»  VV.— 

V..||..»  aii.l  r.l.K..l  lt...|  hi'li.  1...!^.  lirapeviiies,  3c. 
I'liiiu^  iM-ars.  .  Iu.rrli'>.  mils.  Iierrl.'s.  pe.  ans, 
oruaiio-ntHls.  Free  lalrtl.".'  Teiiiies-.i.  Xiirwry 
('..nipaiiy.     1I..X     ll'-'..     »'li.<.lai..l.     T.iiii. 

BABN   EQUIPMENT 


p.ii 


II  \ll:ii    ri'xVI   TS       Xe»    .  n.p  iiin.M'i.-   pi.  keil. 

us.    Ill-       «ii.'.»i;    haml    pb  k.sl.  Im»    11...      .«.<Ht. 

SI,.  M...1     1."..     |i-r    |»iuml.    t  .i.'i.  Fiaiikliii.    J      11. 

«'. 1111.  ill.    Fniiikliii.    VirElui.i  ^^^^ 

If.iMi;    MMii:    t'A.NUV    .h.-«-  a— ..rl.'l    tli.>.._r». 
■1   |...     SI  .'.I.    p.i-tpaid.    i:>l.;:i    r.i..iii..».t.ii"r.    i-»i 

■_.>      1-.  .1-11.     fii 


.\.^Ti:i!S.      lU'Y     imiKCT    Ihr.uah     111  il.     .Vat 
,1     lii.i"    Mild    llilM.r    l-.'lllii.e.l.     Will.    <«      >.i»lll. 

.;.  ;i,l  1     Si.'.',     Miir>  l.tiel. 


^  MiS  KMTil.Mi  "t  l.ai-BHin  <  ..l..re.|  w.h.! 
r  ,,.  .,  ..  *!  ll  p.. unit  Sniii|il..«  <<■•<•  •!  A. 
|.   .i.,..t     .Mfr.      n..\     r.     ll»riii..ii.N .     Miiiiie 


CIM'Mn'S  STAXCHloNS  are  «'ihiiiiii...s1  la 
pl.ii-e  the  piiriluis.r.  Tli.'.'i  ar.'  shlpi.iMi  Mibje.-I 
|..  trial  In  the  boxer's  liable,  fl.e.t  n'e  ri«hl 
\|..»  sl.il  i.ariiti.HK.  stnlls  nnd  tiari.hlon- 
Water  Is.wU  l.itt.r  nml  F.-  .1  Cirriii--.  nml 
..Ili."rl>ariie.|iii|.imni.  S..nil  f.ir  Isi-iktet.  Wliithrop 
W     Piinbar.    i::i-l   Sirtci.   ForresH  nl.-    t^'.nn. 

ZiADDEBS 


|-XTI"VS|oN  :.. Mll.l  i:s  10  1.1  I'Jl  t'liil.  I>e*iTl|i 
llV..  .lr.'ila:>.  pr.  1..1.1I  Ir.-iL-iil  |i'i.e>.  pnimnt 
►  ■■vxl,..     Ire    Tall. .11     ,li"i.Ii.    Ohio. 


HISCEX>I«ANEOTTS 


I'.-iM    I'S       lliml      »ebil...l      iunl      -Inlli-il.      10 
,!,ii,  N    <i  <«l       W     W      Willl.iui".    t>ulliii[iu.    t.n. 


WHY  r.i..vMi-:  Tin:  I'.i  i.i.  »i."ii  >••"'  •■""  •''»• 

li.it  br.'«..r'  l'~e  I'.iw  fill  II  1  ll'.'"  I.<f..ie  ..r»l,*. 
Itoult-  ..r  j..i.r  11. Ml...  l-n.k:  "'•,•.••''';.■".'■.'•": 
i.iw  .S.'.dil  for  l"ne  ...»•<  p—tpalil.  M  i..!.t.M» 
FarTii.'U..ute   'J.    I'.oJ    .''.!'<'     In  ni..ii     Ua-liincton, 

Itol.l.  KOOFIXO.  n  ilv.  »l. ."..-.  per  rll  IT..i.ald. 
S,.ml    f.r-    ill,  iilar.    Wli.lker    Ur..-.      >'illi-      Ma-^ 

riOFiiNS     Foil     SAI.F.       ll..ii..r      .1..I     (' .n..-       ■. 

s,  s    i'.-ii.ii.->.   ll.v   iiis.    r..i:>ii;.     I'a 


■\cres-it  Would  Shock  the  Satires,  Too 


By  Leet 
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I'M  GOING  TO  THE- 
BIG  TOWN  TOMORROW' 
^)^0  YOU  WANT  TO  GO 
WITH  ME.SLin^ 
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This  f  eedy  complete  in  vitamins,  malces  up  wl 

iayers  iose  by  being  confini 


Even  city  flat -dwellers  don't  live  as  artificial 
a  life  as  the  average  laying  hen  today.  Yet 
we  ask  her  to  do  many  times  the  work  that 
Nature  intended. 

That's  why  Pratts  put  an  abundance  of 
Sunshine  Vitamin  D  into  their  buttermilk 
laying  mash.  It  gives  layers  all  the  health- 
spark  of  rich  June  sunshine  right  in  the  short- 
est, darkest  days  of  the  year.  You 
don't  have  to  buy  cod-liver  oil  or 
any  other  special  vitamin  D  mix- 
ture if  you  use  Pratts.  Here,  right 
in  the  feed,  is  all  laying  hens  need 
to  keep  them  alive,  vigorous, 
healthy,  productive  as  birds  on 
summer  range. 

Vitamin  D  is  only  one  of  the 
four  vitamins  necessary  to  poul- 
try that  Pratts  guarantee  in  this 
mash.  Both  Vitamins  A  and  B 
are  essential  to  eggs,  body  weight, 
constitutional  vigor.  Unless  food 
contains  enough  of  them  to  be 
effective,  the  egg  value  of  the 
best  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
fats  and  minerals  is  lost. 


And  here's  still  another  great  service  that 
few  ever  expected  from  a  laying  mash!  A  guar- 
anteed supply  of  Vitamin  E  to  prevent  sterile 
eggs  that  result  from  a  feed  lack  of  this  vitamin  f 
Think  of  it.  A  feed  for  laying  hens  that 
eliminates  one  of  the  big  causes  of 
unhatchable  eggs,  lack  of  Vitamin 
E.  What  a  difference  it  makes.  No 
longer  can  heavy  laying  so  drain 
breeders  of  this  x-itamin  that  the 
eggs  you  most  want  to  be  fertile, 
turn  out  sterile.  Feed  them  Pratts. 
Build  up  and  replenish  this  pre- 
cious Vitamin  E  with  every  mouth- 
ful of  feed  they  take  in. 

Complete  in  Vitamins ! 
A  great  plus  value  to  the 
laying  mash  always  fa- 
mous for  its  well  balanced 
nourishment.  Its  splen- 
did animal  and  cereal 
proteins,  carbohydrates, 
fats.  And  essential  min- 


erals like  iodine,  calcium,  phr^riionis,  \ 
Yet  with  all  this  added  value.  Pratts 
rot  one  penny  more  than  any  otlur  good! 
We  urge  you  to  see  your  Pratt  dealer. 
also  recommends  Pratts  broiler  mnsh  fori 
ing  big,  fat  broilers  in  record  time,  oti 
semi-confined  or  battery  feeding  And 
buttermilk  fattening  mash  for  Making 
holiday  poultry. 

THE  POULTRYMAN'S  VITAMIN  Gl 

FREE 


The  vitamin  ttory  i«  as  important  as  it  if  ni)"**"*" 
mc*t  of  us.  We  had  a  man  who  knows  a  lot  about  V 
make  up  a  poultry  vitamin  guide,  sent  free  9lA  I 
paid  to  any  poultryman  on  request.  PrnM  FcodCfti 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Dept  3. 

Sante 

7"o«  n ,      . 

R.  F    D .     Srafe 
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TIRE  CHAINS 

with  the 

M  KAY  FASTENER 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

By  ALVA  AGEE 


andyouHlget  more 

TIRE  CHAIN 

MILEAGE 


—  for  the  McKay  Fastener  is  the  best  fastener  on 
the  market.  1  —  Holds  with  a  never-let-go  grip. 
2 — It's  the  easiest  fastener  to  open  and  close.  3 — 
Its  operation  is  not  aflfected  by  snow,  ice,  mud  or 
rust.  4  —  No  tools  of  any  kind  necessary  in 
opening  and  closing. 

And  McKays  will  save  you  money  .  .  .  because 

of  the  extra  mileage  built  into  them.    McKays 

are  hardened  by  a  special  procesn  .  .  .  they're 

tough  .  .  .  they  last  .  .  .  you  can  treat  'em  rough. 

When  yon  need  chains,  ask  for  McKays. 

VMTKD   STATES    CHAIN   &   FORCilNG    COMPWY 
I  iiioii  Triisl  BuiMing.  Pillsliurjli,  Pa. 

The  New  Silvery  Rust-Resisting 


M^^KAY 


CHAINS 


Noiv  you  can 
get 

McKAY 

Sirrlor  Rubber 
Tire  Chains 


THE  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
S cation  has  found  that  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  potatoes,  beans 
!!.!.!  mangels  does  not  pay  where  there 
aie  no  weeds  to  be  controlled.  Various 
stations  in  the  past  have  made  sim- 
ilar tests  with  similar  results.  Yields 
were  not  increased  at  all. 

It  appears  that  the  only  problem 
would  be  to  kill  out  all  the  weed 
seed.  Then  the  man  specializing  in 
corn  could  plant  in  May.  go  joy-rid- 
ing until  September  and  return  home 
to  harvest  just  as  big  a  crop  as  his 
neighbor  who  sweated  through  the 
summer.  It  would  be  a  great  life  and 
one  based  on  the  seeming  definite  re- 
sults of  scientific  research. 

There  would  be  the  period  of  weed- 
killing  until  the  seed  supply  in  the 
soil  was  destroyed,  and  then  a  life- 
long future  of  glorious  freedom  ex- 
cept at  planting  and  harvesting  time. 
These  results  confirm  those  of  some 
other  scientists-^cultivation,  it  would 
appear,  does  not  conserve  moisture, 
free  plant  food  or  do  anything  of 
value  except  kill  weeds.  When  we 
thought  otherwise,  we  were  guessing, 
it  would  appear,  and  guessing  wrong. 

But! 

How  many  of  us  have  not  gone  into 
a  corn  field  after  some  drouth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  heavy  shower,  and 
within  two  or  three  days  seen  the 
leaves  curling  up  where  we  had  not 
broken  the  crUst  as  soon  as  the  soil 
was  dry  enough  for  cultivation?  The 
packed  surface  seemed  to  let  more 
moisture  escape  than  came  in  the 
shower. 

Have  we  not  prepared  land  for 
seeding  to  wheat,  had  a  rain  that 
packed  the  surface,  left  it  untouched 
and  found  the  ground  too  dry  for 
seeding  while  land  harrowed  soon  as 
possible  after  the  rain  had  a  supply 
of  moisture  and  could  be  seeded  safe- 
ly ?  Who  has  not  cultivated  a  part  of 
a  field  soon  after  a  rain,  been  inter- 
rupted by  other  work,  and  returned 
later  to  see  the  plants  of  the  culti- 
vated part  returning  thanks  for  time- 
ly attention? 

The  Shade  of  Jethro  Tull 

The  station  gave  some  plots  eight 
cultivations,  some  three  and  some 
none.  The  test  has  been  running  for 
years.  The  bulletin  says:  "The  quan- 
tity of  available  plant  foods,  nitrates 
and  total  soluble  salts  has  not  been 
increased   by  frequent  cultivation." 

Now  we  should  grant  that  that 
Englishman  of  oiden  times.  Jethro 
Tull.  went  a  bit  too  far  when  he  claim- 
ed that  "tillage  is  manure."  And  yet 
what  could  have  been  the  observation 
of  Jethro  Tull  on  the  effect  of  culti- 
vation that  led  him  to  hazard  so  broad 
a  statement?  Sure,  he  saw  something 
that  put  the  idea  into  his  head,  and 
down  through  the  years  practical 
farmers  have  been  seeing  something 
that  encouraged  them  to  run  their 
cullivator.s  under  the  direct  rays  of 
a   June   and  July  sun. 

What  a  Waste! 

What  an  amount  of  sweat  there 
has  been,  chasing  a  delusion!  No 
more  availability  of  plant  food,  no 
mote  moisture  c(m.servc!i.  no  increaso 
in  yield  of  crop  secvired,  we  are  told. 
It  .^oeni.-!  a  sort  of  tragedy  it  i^  ono. 
Wh.U  an  amoinit  of  ink  has  been 
wasteil  by  all  the  farm  writers  of  the 
past  v.hen  disru.ssing  the  bonetits  of 
cultivation.  Run  through  the  file  of 
any  good  farm  paper  for  fifty  years, 
glance  through  the  hundieds  of  books 
on  practical  farming,  an<l  s"0  all  that 
has  been  said. 

Our  .station  scientists  say  that  the 
lesults  they  have  obtained  probably 
apply  to  most  upland  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an.l  if  .«("  they  apply  to  the 
soils  of  other  slates.  Other  stations 
have  made  .similar  reports.  These  sci- 
entists may  be  right  it  is  a  way  they 
usually  have     but  I  reckon   that  the 


most  of  us  in  this  instance  will  stay 
entrenched  behind  old  belief.  A  live- 
ly  prejudice  often  is  a  good  thing. 

«  The   Property  Tax 

A  reader  wants  to  know  "who  can 
do  something  about  the  injustice  of 
the  tax  burden?  Who  can  and  will 
fight  this  thing  for  us?"  he  asks.  The 
matter  rests  with  those  now  paying 
a  property  tax.  The  degree  of  ability 
of  one  to  provide  for  himself  through 
net  income  should  largely  determine 
the  size  of  the  contribution  he  should 
make  to  cost  of  government. 

Why  should  farmers  expect  those 
who  are  now  exempt  from  any  or 
much  sharing  in  costs  of  government 
to  press  for  any  change?  One  won- 
ders why  those  carrying  the  load  are 
not  a  unit  in  demanding  that  an  un- 
fair measure  be  laid  aside.  The  oot- 
ers  of  land  and  buildings  and  live 
stock,  and  whatever  intangibles  an 
owner  may  care  to  report  to  the  as- 1 
sessor,  meet  much  of  public  costs  al- 
most regardless  of  any  net  income 
from  which  it  could  be  paid,  and  oth- 
ers escape.  One's  net  income  should 
be  a  leading  factor  in  deciding  what 
he  should  pay. 

A  Change  in  Agriculture 

An  agricultural  economist  whose 
judgment  I  value  writes:  "The  Farm 
Board  under  any  conditions  cannot 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  farmers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mar 
keting  that  must  be  adjusted  in  farm  | 
products  and  farm  life."  , 

One  of  our  greatest  merchants  says 
that  production  and  distribution  along 
every  line  of  industry  must  be  cheap- 
ened, and  will  be  cheapened,  so  that 
demand  will  equal  supply.  The  feel- 
ing grows  that  mass  production  in 
industry  is  bound  to  increase,  and 
that  agriculture  cannot  stand  ou' 
alone  as  a  field  for  small  individuil| 
effort. 

I  have  believed  that  a  corporation. 
using  hired  labor,  could  not  drive  out 
the  average  American  farmer,  ami 
still  believe  it.  but  improved  labor- 
saving  machinery  reduces  the  im- 
portence  of  the  labor  factor  on  great 
tracts  of  farming  land,  and  it  is  dis- 
concerting to  read  of  the  absorpUon 
of  small  farms  by  these  extensive 
farming  enterprises. 

It  is  hard  for  any  group  or  industry  | 
to  stand  out  against  a  general  trend. 
and  that  trend  today  is  toward  mas> 
production.  The  situation  is  puzzimS 
and  disturbing.  What  this  counto 
needs  is  certaintv  that  many  miHion- 
of  its  citizens  will  remain  the  m(ie-| 
pendent   owners  of  farm  homes. 


Expect  Large  Poultry  Show| 

HOUSED  for  the  first  time  in  lb* 
new  exhibition  buildin?  at  Har 
risburg,    the    poultry    display  of  in 
1931  Pennsylvania  Farm  S1kw_  Jw 
uary  19  to  23.  is  expected  to  be 
largest  ever  brought  tog<'^'^*''/"v;; 
says  John  Vandervort,  hea.i  of  F" 
try    extension    at    the    I'<"'n''>''*''rf 
State   College    and   superinlondem 
poultry  at  the  show.    Nearly  one  » 
^f  floor  space  will  be  filled  ^^.'  » ^^^^^^r 

Eight  thousand  dollars  wi"  "t.^^'^ 
tributed   in   prizes  to  wn"*"''^.  ^  .„.„. 
teen  gold  medals  will  go  t"  tne  o 
crs   of   champions.  ^^\\ 

Feature.,   of   the   P""'»'>\^.';:;;,o,te 
be     the     National     Silver    ^V^^^gj^t^ 

Meet,  and  the  Ppnn«>''^'''"%rown 
Branch  Rhode  Lsland  Rod  :ina  ^.,| 
Leghorn  Meet.-..  Turkey  ''^  ''  ";'  J 
include  one  of  the  largest  '"^I^'"gg,, 
Bronze  birds  ever  staged  in  in  ^^^J 
Vandervort  expects  that  1. ' 
tams  will  bo  entered  In  this  div  p 
of  the  show.  ,ho'' 

There  also  will  be  a  large  '^88  ^^^^ 
Each  year  this  part  of  JJ^  "jV 
exposition  has  grown.  ^^ '"' ,tr.-nieii| 
prir,es  at  stake.  Keystone  1"".''-^^ 
will  enter  more  high  ni»a'">  J;f*  tea 
previously.   Vandervort  aniK  i 


I 


Heap  on  more  wood!  The  wind  is  chill: 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  tvill, 
We*ll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still," 


h 


Rrudfnrd  Ek-rtric  ('oiiipaiiy 
(IhestiT  County  Kleotric  (]oni|Kiii\ 
CJiestcr  Valley  Electric  Company 
Duque^nc  Li^ilit  Company 
Edison  Electric  Company 
Edison  Light  &  Power  Company 
Erie  County  Eleotrir  Company 
Eric  Lighting  Company 


Ke>r-toiii'  I'liiilic  ."»«T\ice  C.onipany 
Luzerne  County  Cas  &  Ele«'trir  Conipuii> 
Metropolitan  Edipiui  Company 
Northern  Pennsyhania  IN>\ver  Company 
Penn  Ontral  Light  &  Power  Company 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 
Pemi«yhaiiia  Pover&  Li>:lil  Companv 
Ptnn^\l^ania  Po\\er  Company 


IMiihidelphia  Electric  Company 
^^cranton  Electric  ('ompany 
S'outli  Penn  Electric  Company 
Southern  Pennsyh  ania  Power  Company 
Sul1i>  an  County  Ca«  &  Electric  Company 
\S  «'H»I>oro  Electric  (  itmpany 
^  est  I'enn  Power  Company 


& 
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''Don't  gamble  with  your 
radio  enjoyment  a  a  a  USE 
RCA   RADIOTRONS" 


,ys  MCMURDO  SILVER 

Presii/cHt 
SILVER-MARSHALL,  INC. 

Radio  owners  cannot  be  too  often  warned 
against  careless  vacuum  tube  buying.  Exhaustive  tests  by  our  engi- 
neering staff  have  demonstrated  that 
RCA  Radiotrons  have  the  quality  which 
provides  the  best  insurance  of  the  fine 
performance  built  into  every  Silver 
Radio.  RCA  Radiotron  quality  and  de- 
pendability safeguard  against  mterfer- 
encc,  weak  signals,  fading  and  other 
troubles  caused  by  inferior  tubes.  We 
say  to  all  ow  nets  of  Silver  Radio:  'Don't 
gamble  with  your  radio  enjoyment  by 
using  inferior  tubes  when  genuine  RCA 
Radiotrons  are  easy  to  get  anywhere.'" 

RADIO  ENGINEERS  ADVISE: 

Rephce  all  tl>c  vacuum  tubes  in  your  radio  set  with  RCA 
Radiotrons  at  least  once  a  year.  This  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
maintain  Kood  performance  and  minimize  disaKiceable  noises 
and  other  troubles  caused  by  inferior  tubes.  RCA  Radiotrons 
will  Kive  you  the  maximum  in  selectivity,  sensitivity  and 
loHt  quality. 


OlJtuhes  may  impair  tit  per/ormamce  of  Iht  new. 


RCA  RADIOTRON  CO..   INC. 


HARRISON.  N.J. 


Thit  is  the  2Slh  in  a  ttiiet  o/tn- 
Joniments  of  RCA  Radiotrons  by 
the  liaJing  radio  manufa^-luren. 


RCA  Kadiotrons 

THE  HEART  OF  YOUR  RADIO 


=« 


A  OIlinHtmaa  O^tft 

THAT  WILL  BE  REMEMBERED 

If  you  want  to  semi  your  friends,  or  relatives  :.  Cluislma.s  Gift  that  >^;ii:  l)^ 
remembered  "end  then,  u  Gift  .Subscription.  Kor  montli.^  to  .onie  your  frlen.lH 
wiU  koe;   lliankin«   you   for  your   thoughtful   way   of  «.yin«      Merry   Chri..tma.. 

Here  is  a  Special  Club.  ronsiMinK  of  Four  HiKh  Cla...s  Perl'.di.aK  for  oiily 
Sl.OO  We  'Aill  send  a  card  to  your  friend  announcing  the  gift  and  the  name 
of  the  donor. 


XM.VS  GIFT  CH  B 


NESHAMINY 


-"^^ 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


'di  Pennsylvania    Farmer    I  Year 

•),'  I'oultry   Item      1  Vpur  ^ 

},'•  Farm   Merhanlcs    I  Vear  J.. 

«  (  oiintry  Homo   1  V.-ar  »j^ 

'jf.  .Ml  for  only  $1.00— Value  ^l.-.^i  'f. 

.Somethlnif  pertainlnt?  to  every  bian.h  of  the  farming  iiidu..<try  and  somethlnK 
linore.JiInK  a-id   instriirtlve  to  every  nienilior  of  tlie  household. 

Ju.st  order  .Xina.s  Gift  Club.  Give  the  name  and  uddres.H  of  the  party  wh)  i.s  to 
retoiv!   Ii.   al.<o   yur   name  and   addre.s."   and    we   will   do   the   re..<t. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn Ave. Pittsburgh. Pa.  J 


PLOW  5   ACIIES  A  DAY  WITH 
YOUil  OJLi0  FORD 


M.iriln   Frinlun,    M.mljvt.    W 
WTtli>.     "f'tni;    It    f'T    pxer^thinil 
(iluwlng.  pulling  ituniiM,  hauling 


PiiiioHD  pivi-s  car  power  insieml  of  speed.  Quickly  attacheil  lo 
old  or  new  Ford.   Econoinical  Iruclor — no  expense  when  idle. 
l>oiH  work  of  3  or   I  horses.    Use  it  for  plowing,  liar- 
rowing,   harveijling,   fauuling.    Write   now  for  catalog.       J'^ 

PtI.l.roRII  CO.  2870  Elm  St.,  Qulncr,  IIU 


FARQUHAR 
SAW-MILLS- 

Built    With    Udlirr    Hi-^.tnUs    nnil    pKHlitvp 

(icarcd    Set    Workn. 

Fii«l,    .\4-t-iirate  Cutting 

For    Strain.   Trjttor  or   <;«•   Motor 

A.  B  FARQUHAR  CO ,  Limiled.  Bei  646.  YORK.  PA 


^7, .  \^  TANK  HEATER 


^'^jgHMSKk 


TH.^NKSGIVING  articles  are 
usually  written  in  advance  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  clay.  But  it  seems  that 
it  required  the  day  to  prepare  me  to 
write  something  about  it. 

I    am    firmly    convinced    that    the 
American  people  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing the  spirit  of  thankfulness  as  an 
abiding    characteristic    of    their    na- 
tures.   We  have  become  so  practical 
and    so    scientifically    intelligent,    or 
think   we   are.   that   we    have   uncon- 
sciously   dropped    the    feeling    of   de- 
pendence on  any  power  or  intelligence 
other    than    that    of    human    beings. 
Even  though  we  may  have  outgrown 
the    ideas    and    conceptions    held    by 
people    two   hundred   years   ago,    and 
understand  better  the  laws  of  cause 
and    effect,    aren't    there    .still    some 
things  which  are  beyond  the   ken  of 
human  intelligence  and  ability? 
*     *     * 
A  well-dressed  man  of   middle  age 
drove  up  in  his  rather  expensive  car 
and    stopped    before    a    nearby    bank. 
He  went  in  and  drew  a  check  and  as 
he  presented  it  to  the  cashier  said. 

"I'll  have  to  have  a  little  money  for 
Thanksgiving,  though  what  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for  this  year  is  more 
than  I  can  see." 

In  strict  justice,  that  man  does  not 
deserve  the  evident  good  things  he 
has.  He  has  plenty  of  property,  a 
good  home,  a  fine  family  and  good 
health.  Simply  because  the  economic 
conditions  are  stich  that  he  was  not 
at  the  time  making  money  hand  over 
fist    he    was    as    pouty    as    a    spoiled 

child. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
There  is  another  kind  of  selfishness 
which  I  heard  voiced  yesterday 
( Thank.sgiving  Day).  It  was  thank- 
fulness that  our  condition  was  not  so 
bad  as  that  of  many  nations;  that  the 
Supreme  Being  had  evidently  shower- 
ed blessings  upon  Americans  while 
He  was  killing  and  starving  thousand:* 
elsewhere.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  praying  on 
the  street  corner. 

They  who  possess  a  spirit  of  gen- 
uine   thankfulness    and    appreciation 
have     something     for     which     to     be 
thankful.     Such    people    have    happi- 
ness when  others  do  not. 
•     •     • 
Of   course    there   are   thousands   of 
people    this   year   who   are   excusably 
anxious    over    their    condition.     Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  without  work 
and    con.=iequently    the    future    looks 
dark  to  them.    But  however  unprom- 
ising  things   may  be  at   the  moment 
there  is  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the 
knowledge  that  few  if  any  will  actu- 
ally    perish     from    cold    or     hunger, 
thanks   to    the   generosity   of   the  hu- 
man   heait    and    the    intelligent   pro- 
vision of  means  to  take  care  of  such 
emergencies.    We   should  be   thankful 
that  that  worst  of  calamities     famine 
is  not  our  experience.    We  have  an 
abundance    of    grain,    meat,    cotton, 
wool,  fuel,  etc.,  and  means  of  secur- 
ing it  so  as  to  .sustain  the  lives  of  all. 
should   it   be   necessary   to   make   use 
of  those  me.ins. 

Again,  we  should  he  thankful  for 
the  chances  we  have  had,  even  if  we 
did  squander  our  opportunities  for  a 
moss  of  pottage.  And  then  theie  Is 
cause  for  thankfulness  for  the  chances 
that  are  sure  to  be  ours  in  the  future. 
♦     •     ♦ 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
call  attention  to  a  reversal  of  the  rel- 
ative condition  of  farmers  with  those 
of  the  indu.-^lrial  world.  However,  I 
shall  do  .so  in  no  Pharisaical  spirit. 

During  the  last  few  years  tli»  pity 
of  the  cities  (even  if  It  were  a  per- 
functory pity  I  i.as  poured  out  over 
the  plight  of  the  farmers.  According 
to    the   econumist.s    and    «dlt  >■  s     ,i,vl 


even    farm    leaders    and   the  farmeti 
themselves,  theirs  was  a  pitiable  cm^ 
dition.  But  after  all,  the  terras  proi 
perity  and   poverty  are   relative. 
past  years   when    industry  and  con. 
merce,   and    those   engaged  in  then 
were   making  barrels  of  money,  th 
profitless  condition  of  agriculture  wi 
one  for  pity.   But  how  is  it  now?  Evm 
though  farmers  are  not  making  bia 
profits    the    wolf    is    far    from  Iheil 
doors.    The   barns,   granaries.  cellaJ 
and   cupboards   are   full  to  overflowl 
ing.    They  have  plenty  to  eat  and  i 
spare:  they  have  homes  and  fuel,  ai 
no  farmers  are  likely  to  be  found  i 
"flop    houses"    or    bread    lines. 
that  sumpin'? 


Will  Rogers,  the  first  and  cnl 
humorous  prophet,  .says:  "Our  gra 
trouble  is  that  we  have  too  muq 
wheat,  too  much  meat,  too  much  col 
ton.  This  is  the  only  country  in 
world  that  is  starving  to  death  in  I 
midst  of  plenty. ' 

There  Is  a  sharp  barb  of  irony 
that  remark,  and  it  can't  be  laugb 
off.   The  political  leaders  of  the  wort 
proved  themselves  unfit  for  their  i 
when   the   Great  War  occurred.  .ii| 
the   industrial   and   commercial  le* 
ers  up  for  trial  before  the  bar  of  pud 
lie  opinion  by  virtue   of  this  criMi 
If  so,  will  they  be  judged  as  incor 
petent  ? 


Friendly  Zl 
Talks 


//-r  READ  a  great  deal  about 
•  •  I     Importance   of  starting  Do] 
•■•  and  girls  on  the  right  tr»r 
as  if  that  were  all  we  have  to  do 
ensure  a  correct  life  after^^•a^d.  I 
a  farmer.    I  set  out  a  little  tree, 
ing  all  possible  pains  to  do  the  w 
right.    I  know   of  no  place  \vher« 
failed:    but    something    happened 
the  tree.    It  got  a  shunt  off  side«! 
and   I    never   could   straighten  it 
after  that.    The  question  with  me 
as  I  look  out  on  the  world  t(>day 
it  enough  to  give  the  young  foiw 
good  start?" 

This  Is  a  bit  from  a  letter  that 
to  me,  and  it  touches  a  sore  spot 
our  home  life.    Many  a  boy  and 
who  had  the  best  of  caie  in  the  no 
when  young  have  gone  sailly  asu 
.sitice    going    out    into    the  woria 
themselves.     Like    our   frienJs 
tree,    these    young    folks    meet 
conditions  which  lead  them  to  sv^e 
ftom  the  side  of  right. 

J^ng  ago  a  man  wiso.'  tha" 
men    of    our   day    said:      Y^'°  "^^ 
child    in  the  way  he  should  go 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not ''«?»" ' 
it."    Train  up.    Not  start,  hut  keep 
It  is  not  enough  to  givo  the  bov 
counsel    for    a    little    while   m  ) 
and  then  send  him  out  '"'''« 
where  pitfalls  lie  on  ev.-iy  hanu 
expect    him    to    maint:un   an  upn 
attitude  to  the  en.l.    Train  iip. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  as  furefu  » 
ought  to  be  to  live  close  to  or 
and  girls,  not  once  i"  «'',  .^"''gei 
all  the  time?  Do  wo  li"''""Sl 
.so  tt  lie  to  the  right  that  they  ^'' 
ways  respect  t.s?  Is  ot.r  Jo  «^, 
them  so  warm  and  tender  tha  ^^ 
will  want  to  come  to  us  \Uin 

hard  problems?  „„,hers  wb" 

I  know  fathers  and  m"'",7,.,.  ,1, 
in  thi.s  way  keep  their  ho'«"^|;^ 
s.,.ns   and  daughteis.   s)  ^f-  ,^^,^ 
h-.me    is   to    them    th-  bes.  l  ^^^ 
eu.  th.     It    might    be   so  vs  i" 
H.wmtK-hb-tterwo,.l.    th^;_^^^,„. 
It  It  were  alwavs  so.   L.ive 
'iivs  an  1  i^l'l<. 
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Lessons  from  European 
Pasture  Management 


By  S.  B.   ABBOTT 

GERMA.NY  uses  for  grazing  a  great  deal  of 
land  which  is  far  lighter  than  most  of  the 
yasturts  of  the  British  Isles  and  conse- 
Iquentiy  u.<es  a  great  deal  more  potash  on  pas- 
liare  land,  Geimany  also  uses  for  grazing  a  very 
Lnsidfiabie  area  of  potash  deficient  peaty  soil. 
|s,;ch  soils,  that  of  the  peat  experiment  station  at 
iKonig.tiiooi .  for  example,  are  so  seriously  deficient 
lii  potash  that  they  fail  to  respond  to  phosphatic 
Iffvtiiization  until  the  potash  dtficiency  Is  correct- 
ly, I  have  eniounterc-d  nunieious  cases  of  that 
Isori  ;n  .\nieiica  and  not  by  any  means  confined 
ISO  pf.'nv  soils  cither.  Badly  exhausted  light  up- 
liand  .M'L*  aie  often  found  to  be  in  that  condition. 

Thfu:i.ti>:a''ly  a  large  j^art  of  The  plant  food  loss 
Ifrom  daily  pastures  need  not  occur  if  the  cows 
lare  kept  ccntinuously  <'n  the  pasture:  but  prac- 
Itcaliy  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  occurred  and 
l«.  lit'!?  ill  the  Hay  anil  Pasture  Belt,  have  some 
Itadly  depleted  jiasture  soils  to  deal  with.  The 
Ipreunt  condition  of  the  typical  American  dairy 
Ipasturc  soil  is  well  reflected  in  the  results  which 
\fm  secured  last  year  from  over  100  pasture  fer- 
Itiiijatiun  tests  scattered  over  15  states  and  the 
Iprovince  of  Ontario  and  set  forth  in  Table  H. 

Table   XX 

Arffage  lovilt  of  1(13  pa.>»tiire  tup-dressing  test.o  in  l.") 
|Kr,hfs-terii   ftate;'    uiiJ    province    of    Ontario.    1929. 

Averii>;e  yield  of  dry  matter 
in    pound."    per   acre    har- 

T,-«,tr..ent  vested  at  pasture  stage. 

ICSifts    1,051.0 

lt'tlrfiii«l 

IMiifphurir  ;..  id   only* 

IU«  f..ur.(i.«  per  acre  0-10-0*    1,392.4 

IPI'.i'jpr.i.ric  Ii.  Ill  iind   lime 

IU<i  p,,unrt.<  per  acre  0-10-0  and  lime  1.548.2 

IPtwphirir  ai  id,   potash  and   lime 

ILMi  jximd'  per  mre  0-10-10  and  lime    1,850.2 

ICoBplete  fpttilizcr   and    lime 

|U»|  ^iinds  p.  1  ac  re  5-10-10  and  lime   2.501.0 

'  <25  jK.unds  16  per  cent  superpho.ophate  actually  used. 

'  The  figure,.'   refer  to  percentages   of  nitrogen,    phos- 

wri'  and  hn.l   potash,    respertivelv.     The    nitrogen    was 

ftj«d  fri'ni  either   animonn.ni   sulphate,   calurea.   cyaii- 

m.  nitthte    of    .-ochi    or    anv    mixture    of    them.     The 

IJ«*Phcric  u,  id  was   derived   from   superphospliate.   uau- 

f  W  p«r  •  em.    The  potash   was  derived   from  muriate 

'  Nii«h.    Tlie   lime   used   was   either   2.000   pounds   per 

I'f  liydrate   or   3,000   pounds    per   acre   of   carbonate. 

Vnder  any  form  of  agricultural  utilization  of 
!  soil  -even  grazing-  the  nitrogen  supply  tends 
*"Md  more  or  less  rapid  depletion  and  can  be 
lintained  at  a  level  sufficient  for  profitable  pro- 
Ife'uvity  only  by  a  policy  of  constant  replenlsh- 
Y*Woi  the  .supply.  Since  the  time  of  the  Romans 
f  ne  f f  the  standard  methods,  as  far  as  tillage  land 
^Kncerned.  has  been 
periodic  growth 
>  lepimc  in  rota- 
i^rith  other  crops 
«  mLxtuie    with 

'f-  the  case  of  per- 

I'l'™!  paMuie   land 

%  acute  r.itri.gen 

""■ncy    never    do- 

*''P;    though     the 

fPt-y  may    fall    far 

^'ft  '•f  being   suffi- 

^"    produce     a 

'•^^nnim     yield,     aa 

2^  <'S    thete    is    a 

*^  percentage     of 

IJJ'^inihe  lu<il)age: 

^'f  clovtr    disap- 

■""'■  f'l  any  rea- 

*'•'  to   make   a 

growth,    then 

«  nitrogen  starv- 

';«comes  a  mat- 

"'  f*n!y    a    very 

,^''8r?.     At    leas't 

■""'"f  ten  of  the 


thousands  of  American 
pastures  which  I  have 
examined  during  the 
past  twenty  years 
might  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples, or  better  still, 
the  experimental  fields 
at  Cockle  Park. 

In  that  experiment 
the  average  annual  live 
weight  increase  over  a 
period  of  twenty  j'ears 
withoi't  fertilizer  was 
only  about  22  pounds 
as  against  10".. 3  pounds 
with  phosphate  treat- 
ment and  glazing  with 
sheep  alone  and  210..") 
pounds  with  phosphate 

treatment  and  grazing  with  both  sheep  and  steers. 
On  the  unfertilized  plot  little  or  no  clover  ever 
grows  and  the  nitrogen  deficiency  has  become 
acute,  while  on  the  phosphate  treated  plot  clover 
has  grown  regularly  and  the  nitrogen  supply  has 
been  fairly  well  maintained. 

Does  it  follow  that  phosphatic  fertilization  will 
always  do  this?  Not  at  all,  since  phosphatic  fer- 
tilization will  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  treat- 
ment to  grow  such  clover  as  grew  at  Cockle  Park. 
What  does  follow,  I  think,  is  that  any  treatment 
which  will  grow  as  good  clover  as  grew  there  will 
tend  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  supply  In  a  com- 
parable manner.  Growing  such  clover  wherever  it 
is  wanted,  however,  is  a  lot  easier  said  than  done. 

There  are  certain  practical  objections  to  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  legumes  to  maintain  the  ni- 
trogen supply  of  pasture  soils  as  compared  with 
natural  or  artificial  nitrogenous  manuring.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  take  several  years  to  establish 
a  really  good  stand  of  clover,  and  several  years 
more  for  the  clover  to  build  up  the  nitrogen  supply. 
In  the  second  place  clover  does  not.  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  ever  build  the  nitrogen  supply  up 
lo  anything  like  the  requirements  for  maximum 
yield.  In  the  third  place  without  nitrogenous  ma- 
nuring good  grazing  Is  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
later  In  the  spring  despite  good  clover,  and  of 
."horter  duration  than  with  nitrogenous  manuring. 

It  has  been  known  for  years,  ever  since  farmers 
first  began  to  use  fertilizer.  In  fact,  that  nitrogen 
is   the   growth   element   and   can   be   depended  on. 


Mr.  Huns  HanwMi.  Gnmdhol.  SchlcsMic-ll-ilMlcin. 


A  well-grazi'd  paddock  on  a  farm  in  Lower  Bavaria 


barring  severe  drouth,  to  increase  the  yield  of 
grass  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
used:  but  only  within  the  past  decade  have  we 
acquired  sufticient  knowledge  and  skill  to  use  it 
successfully  on  pasture  land.  The  fundamental 
facts  underlying  the  successful  use  of  nitrogen  on 
pasture  land  are: 

1.  The  soil  must  be  physically  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  pasture  herbage,  particularly  with 
respect  to  moisture  supply. 

2.  There  must  be  an  adequate  foundation  for 
plant  growth  with  respect  to  the  mineral  elements, 
either  naturally  present  or  artificially  supplied. 

3.  There  must  be  a  good  sod  of  responsive 
grasses.* 

4.  The  pasture  must  be  grazed  evenly  and  mod- 
erately close  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  in  the  right 
stage  to  graze  say  four  to  eight  inches  tall — 
and  then  receive  another  application  of  nitrogen 
and  be  allowed  to  recuperate  for  three  to  five 
weeks  before  grazing  again. 

.").  From  the  economic  standpoint  the  extra  grass 
must  be  produced  when  It  is  most  needed  insofar 
as  possible  Instead  of  only  at  a  period  of  normal 
greatest  vegetative  growth,  at  which  time  it  is  of 
less  value. 

All  ot  which,  like  standing  an  egg  on  end.  is 
fairly  easy  to  do  once  ycju  know  the  trick.  I  shall 
try  to  explain  the  trick. 

During  the  World  War  there  was  a  rather  acute 
.shortage  of  high  protein  feed  in  Germany.  Dr. 
H.   Warmbold.    then  at   Hohenhelm,   attempted   to 

solve  the  problem  by 
fertilizing  pasture 
grass  liberally  with 
nitrogen,  thus  mak- 
ing the  grass  into  a 
high  protein  feed.  It 
was  found  to  be  easily 
(Con.    on    page    21 1 


(*)  This  slatement  i.* 
■:o  often  tul.'.-cons'trued  as 
to  roiiuire  a  little  fur- 
llior  explanation.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  fait  that 
tliere  Is  about  u*  nuich 
tlifference  In  violdinj; 
capaiity  betweon  the 
Hotter  gras.«cs  and  In- 
ferior grasses  and  weed.* 
(IS  bplwoon  p>ire-bred 
:md  .«!  rul'  cows  and  that 
inaxuiuini  results  will 
never  lie  scciucd  by  fer- 
tilizing a  really  poor 
.sod;  liut  it  does  not  fol- 
low  that  iutro>:eii  .should 
never  be  usi'd  on  poor 
«od.  Very  often  indtel 
U  IS  tie  \  cry  thin^  lilo.^t 
needeil  to  transform  the 
po.  r  sod  Into  II  goi'd 
Ptie 


f;  r,  ill/(>d  gr-.i««i. 
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other  filler.  The  economy  of  high-analysis 
fertilizer  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Not 
the  name  hut  the  analysis  on  the  bag  is  the 
safe  basis  on  ^vhich  to  figure  cost  of  fertilizer, 
and  our  farmers  are  going  to  continue  to  buy 
on  that  principle. 


December  13,  UJo   ^H  December  13,  1930 
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FASHION    NOTE 

ACCORDING  to  market  reports  buyer. 
in  Australia,  in  Britain  and  in  this  coun- 
try are  taking  fine  \voi.l>  more  freely  than 
other  grades.  Evidently  this  is  due  to  the 
lurrent  fashion  for  broadcloths  in  women'.- 
•loats  and  suits.  Some  expansion  of  fashion 
ti.  fabrics  made  of  other  grades  of  wool  would 
be  mighty  helpful  to  the  >heep  industry. 


CHEAP  EGGS 

THE  egg  market  i>  in  need  of  all  the  help 
the  campaigner-  for  larger  consumption 
ran  give  it.  Last  week  -tandard  refrigerator 
eggs  for  January  delivery  sold  as  low  a- 
10,'4C  per  dozen  at  Chicago,  the  lowest  since 
future  trading  was  established.  The  fall  ha- 
lieen  favorable  to  egg  production  and  thi- 
lame  at  a  time  of  hca\>-  -torage  stock-.  For- 
tmiatoly  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  attempt 
to  •'.stabilize"  this  market  by  piling  up  big 
>tocks.  The  eggs  will  be  u-ed  at  some  price 
;ind  ])e  out  of  the  way  of  another  crop. 


OFFICIAL  TALKIES 

THE  Director  of  Extension  Service  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  no  more  silent  story  pictures 
are  being  made  for  the  use  of  extension  work- 
ers, that  henceforth  talking  motion  pictures 
will  be  provided.  This  ought  to  improve  the 
speaking  of  sundry  department  orators  as 
well  as  give  the  audiences  more  information 
about  the  pictures.  Maybe  it  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve some  of  us  amateur  speakers  who  now 
have  so  many  requests  to  talk  at  various  agri- 
cultural assemblies.  For  the  Department's 
specialists  in  speaking  ought  to  do  a  better 
job  than  the  amateurs,  much  better  than 
those  who  arc  more  accustomed  to  push  the 
pencil  than  to  talk  audiences  to  sleep. 


DROUTH  SHIPMENTS 

WITH  November  expired  the  special 
freight  rates  granted  by  the  railroads 
on  feeds  shipped  into  drouth  areas  and  on 
livestock  shipped  out  of  such  areas.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  movement  of  feeds  was  much 
greater  than  the  movement  of  livestock  under 
this  arrangement.  The  totals  are  not  yet 
available,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  the  railroads 
expected  that  shipments  under  drouth  jier- 
mits  would  exceed  60.000  carloads.  When 
the  final  figures  are  available  we  shall  see  that 
the  railroads  have  contributed  a  substantial 
nmount.  and  more  than  any  other  industry, 
to  the  relief  of  regions  and  individuals  suffer- 
ing by  prolonged  drouth.  Let  this  be  remem- 
beretl  to  their  credit,  likewise  the  fact  that 
they  did  it  at  a  time  when  their  revenues  were 
shrinking.  This  is  an  instance  of  practical  co- 
operation brought  about  by  official  agencies 
— the  Department  i»f  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which  should 
have  credit  for  prompt  action  in  an  emer- 
gency. 


AN  ERRONEOUS  THEORY 

T\\\l  Kan?as  Cit\  Star  concludes  that  "tlie 
whole  theory  of  >tabilization  i-  crro- 
neou-"  and  says:  "If  the  >urplus  wheat  in  the 
Inited  State-  and  Canada  had  been  marketed 
ill  a  normal  manner,  moved  into  channels 
where  it  would  have  been  consumed  before 
the  l'.'.>0  harvest  started,  the  present  low  lev- 
el- Would  not  have  been  recorded.  The  Star 
lias  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  failure 
of  stabilization  method-  in  the  handling  of 
eofTee,  rubber,  sugar,  rai-^ins,  tobacco  and 
other  product-.  Wheat  and  cotton  may  now 
be  aided  to  the  list  of  commodities  that  mu.-t 
be  .-old  as  they  are  i)roduced  if  those  who 
grow  them  are  to  reap  the  greatest  profit 
through  a  series  of  years." 

FERTILIZER  FEARS 

THi-"  fertilizer  indu-try  i-  concerned  about 
tlie  effect-  of  thi-  \ear"-  dry  weather  on 
next  year's  business.  'i"be  nianulacturer-  arc 
not  worried  .tbout  the  aiiiouiit  of  fertilizer  to 
lie  u-ed  l>ut  .tbout  the  tjuality  the\  fear  many 
f.irmers  will  rhoo-e.  In  an  effort  to  lower  c  >.-t 
of  production  it  is  only  natural  for  i>ro'!",cer- 
to  buy  their  -upplies  as  cheap  a-  possible,  but 
we  do  tiot  believe  tb.it  farmers  in  thi-  terri- 
tory, .vho  are  experienced  u-ers  of  coiv.r.'.ev- 
i  ial  fef^tilizer,  will  deceive  themselves  by  con- 
fti-ir.g  ()rice  per  ton  with  price  per  ]» 'U!;-!  of 
pl.mt  food.  Wc  caniutt  fool  .t  cow  witli  .-iv.- 
dii-t    '  *■    •'  "1    plant    ro..t<    with    <and   <••■    ■>"]• 


es.  Right  by  the  show  is  the  open  market 
whereon  the  same  lesson  is  taught  every  busj. 
ness  day  in  the  year.  And  yet  that  market 
shows  too  many  failures  to  heed  the  lesson 
taught  every  day  about  the  cheapest  thing 
in  the  world  considering  its  value — blood. 

A  calf  born  August  1,  1929,  was  the  grand 
champion  of  the  steer  show.    A  carload  oi 
last  year's  calves  won  the  highest  honors  in 
the  greatest  show  of  commercial  cattle  ever 
assembled.    March  pigs  were  the  champions 
of  the  commercial  hog  show  and  a  .-pring  pig 
in   the  200-240  pound  class   was   the  grand 
champion.    A  lamb  was  the  ovine  champion 
and  a  load  of  lambs  topped  the  cr)mmercia! 
show,  even  the  yearling  being  practically  out 
of  the  market  of  today.    All  due  to  blood  and 
good  feeding.   Some  contrasts  were  presented 
— an  old-fashioned  steer  of  2,200  pounds  and 
a  carload  averaging  2,090  pounds,  for  exam- 
ple.   But  the  market  favors  younger  animals 
and  handier  weights — and  the  market  in  this 
respect  is  all  in  favor  of  economy  of  produc- 
tion and  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer. 
For   instance  92  carloads  of  yearling  steers 
averaged  $15.56  per  cwt.  and  the  2,090-pound 
steers  brought  $9  per  cwt.   Not  alone  in  live- 
stock, nor  for  producers  only,  were  the  les- 
sons of  the   International.    Consumers  were 
shown  things  they  ought  to  know — but  we 
must  not  attempt  to  discuss  them  here. 


THE  CANADIAN  POOL 

IX  recent  year-  -everal  gentlemen  whose 
ideas  about  the  control  of  markets  were 
not  in  accord  with  ours  have  written  citing 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  as  an  example  of 
success  in  regulating  the  price.  We  have  sug- 
gested, in  each  ca-e.  that  they  await  the  end 
of  the  Canatlian  Tool's  experiment  instead  of 
judging  it  too  early  in  it-  history.  Now  we 
desire  to  call  their  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  Pool  after  its  futile  and  costly  efifort 
to  control  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  virtually 
in  charge  of  the  bankers  who  loaned  it  the 
money  it  advanced  to  growers  of  the  1929 
crop,  and  the  banker-  will  -upervise  the  di-jxi- 
sition  of  its  holding-.  Whether  the  Pool  sur- 
vives in  its  present  form  or  whether  it  is  split 
into  regional  associations  as  before  its  organi- 
zation, we  are  pretty  certain  that  the  future 
Canadian  policy  will  be  to  market  wheat  and 
not  to  attempt  to  control  the  price.  The  old 
Canadian  cooperative-  were  succe.-sful  mar- 
keters of  the  whe.it  of  their  member-  and 
what  ha-  I>een  doiit-  in  the  \K\--i  can  be  done 
in  the  future. 


ONE  LESSON 

IT  i-  not  i)ossible  to  mention  all  of  the  les- 
-on-  which  the  public  could  learn  at  the 
International  Li\e-toek  I'.\positii>n  la-t  week. 
( )ne  of  them  is  taught  year  after  year — the 
great  and  too  often  ignored  lesson  of  the  val- 
ue of  blood.  In  the  thirty  years  of  the  In- 
ternational's history  blootl  ha>  always  won 
the  pri/es.  always  .•. .tnin.-in  'ed  the  h''.^h  pric- 


krices 


jj  txtremely   dry  and 

unfavorable       season 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


kbe 


Ian 


Tk  looked  to  ^^^th  interest  for  it  always  offers 
"''Ire'l  ng  program  which  brings  to  light  the 
,  '"st  devSments  in  production  and  marketing 
iTrhp  na't  .ea.son.  Years  ago  the  HorUcultural 
Ic  !tv  lea.'.is  learned  the  essentials  necessary 
lra^suc«:'>t'.l  annual  meeting,  that  was  that 
1  V  nu'^t  ..ffer  their  members  constructive  m- 
IL  maSn  Lv  which  they  could  improve  their  own 
I  rm  pra' tices  during  the  following  season.  They 
I  r  stm  keeping  abreast  with  the  times. 

lETTER  limes  for  the  fruit  growers  are  indi- 


THE  FIRST  REPORT 

THE    first    annual    report   of   the   Federal 
Farm  Hoard  appeared  last  week.  It  states 
the    "general  attitude"  of  the  Board,  its  "{len- 
eral  policies."  a  general  survey  of  its  field  nt 
work  and  a  general  description  of  it-  activi- 
ties, with  numerous  f>ther  general  .-tatenients 
and   observations.     Xo where   does  it  .-pecity 
the  amount>  of  the  commoditie>  boiij;ht  or 
carried  by  the  organizations  operatiiij,'  under 
its    supcrvi.-ion.     Xowhere    doe<    it  give  th° 
names  of   the  organizations   to   which  l<>an> 
have  been  made,  though  it  doe-  give  a  -inn- 
marv  of  such   loans.    This   show-  tlial  they 
amount  to  S242.65'\476.13,  of  which  S1O5.0O'.- 
000  is  to  stabilization  corporation:-.    Tlie  ha'.- 
ance   of   such    loans   now   outstanding:,  lu'v- 
ever.  is  S148.616.1')4.05.  >ome  of  them  liavim; 
been  repaid  and  others  not  yet  advanced.  It 
may  be  that  we  should  not  expect  the  I'-iard 
to  report  on  such  things  as  the  accninnlatii'ii- 
of  wheat  or  cotton,  but  the  public  intere.-t  in 
these   things    would  justify  the  pri-ent-ition 
t>f   them   even   if   this   is   not  technically  the 
place  for  it. 

In  reporting  its  experience  in  atteniptinfj  t" 
-tabilize  markets  the  Hoard  recite-  at  -"™ 
length  the  ditTicuIties  encountered,  wliich  arc 
evidently  greater  than  it  expected.  I'lit  it  '• 
not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the  fallacion-  the- 
ory of  stabilization,  for  it  says:  ••'lluTe  i- a 
field  for  stabilization  mea.-ures  —  ju-t  h"^* 
large  a  field  the  Hoard  is  not  in  i>o-ition  t" 
determine."  In  the  control  of  prodnctii'H  the 
Hoard  is  evidently  more  hopeful,  for  it  -a}"- 
•The  Hoard  cnsider.-  the  step<  taken  dun"!.' 
the  la.-t  year  a-  con.-tituting  only  a  l>ct,'iiniinS 
in  this  e->ential  field  ..f  its  activitie-  m  the 
prevention  and  contnd  of  agricultural  -"f" 
pluse.-."  From  which  we  may  exi)ect  mon 
if  not  better  thing-  in  the  future. 

A  few  interesting  fact-  croi)  <nit  in  the  an- 
nual report.  For  iii-tance.  "Charge-  t""'  '^^^' 
rying  wheat  are  cumulative  at  about  P.-cei' 
per  bu>hel  per  tmnith."  l-'rom  which,  we  a- 
.-nine  that  the  wheat  .-])eculation  i-  costm? 
alu.ut  $1,.=^(XUX»  per  month  in  earryinu' i;'"^!-'^ 
es  alone.  The  co-t  of  carrying  cot'  n  ''  "'' 
-tatcd  nor  is  any  intimation  given  ■''.'",. 
disp«..-al  of  the  \'a-t  -tocks  of  it  and  of  wh« 
now  held,  wbicli  have  "a  -omcwhat  .Icpre- 

>■  •  «.t-  t.„t"     i.     <'Oi"l- 

ing  cttect     on    price-     "Somewhat     '-  .-    ^j 
The   I'.oar.l  ha-  22^  employes  and  it-  P-''}^^"^ 
amount-  to  154' « '..^.^.v    it<  total  outlay  the  tir- 
year  wa-  S7S4.<V,5     l-ut  it-  actual  '"""'.''^ '^^^[y.  j 
culture  and  to  the  country's  bu.-ine--  ''  "'       I 
lb  ;v^  tb  It  can't  I>e  computed. 


cated  In  ihe  heavily  budded  peach  and  apple 
l^ee    which  point  to  good  crops  in   1931,   is     he 
Son  of   Plof.   A.   J.   Farley,   secretary   of   the 

""He^rep-'ited  that  fruit  growers,  through  the 
Imore  general  adoption  last  summer  of  uniform 
iSe-s  pron.ulgated  by  federal  and  state  depart- 
Iments  of    agriculture,    have    opened 

Im-  and  wider  outlets  for  their  prod-       

|uct«  Instead  of  depending  largely  on 
Le  New  Y-rk  and  Philadelphia  mar- 
IkeLs  growers  have  found  during  the 
Ipast  sea.'^'.n  that  by  careful  grading 
Ithey  can  profiUbly  sell  in  the  mar- 
Ikets  of  the  South  and  Mid-West,  and 
lalso  in  the  export  market. 
*      *      * 

WW.  OLEY.  chief  of  the  New 
•  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Ldvccated  the  employment  of  inspec- 
Itors  for  the  auction  markets  wh) 
|»-ould  certify  that  the  products  offe:- 
Itd  for  sal.-  n.ea.sured  up  to  the  re- 
Iquirement.'^  "f  the  grade  under  which 
Ithey  are  [.a^ked.  This  procedure. 
Khich  has:  been  successfully  follow- 
jedin  the  auition  markets  of  southern 
IsuiM.  facilitates  trading  and  pro- 
Irides  buyer.-^  with  a  guarantee  that 
I t!ie  products  .-old  actually  mea.sure  \\]> 
■to  grade  req,.iiements. 

I  In  di.scii-s:ng  the  results  of  auction  markets  for 
Ifniits  and  vegetables,  Mr.  Oley  stated  that  the 
Ihrmeis  u.-ing  the  Cedarville  and  Roserhayn  mar- 
Ikeus  in  Cumberland  county,  the  two  oldest  mar- 
lk(is  in  the  state,  this  year  received  $80,000  more 
Ithan  the  avt  rage  price  paid  for  similar  shipments 
lot  the  .sair.t  irops.  on  the  same  day?,  in  the  New 
lYork  maiktt.  The  gain  to  the  farmers,  on  the 
Ihuis  of  t  .tal  volume  of  produce  handled,  was 
hbout  20  per  cent. 
I  *     *     * 

THREE  insect  pests  which  are  expected  to  offer 
additiu.-al  worries  to  New  Jersey  vegetable 
Ipowers  d  ,!!ng  the  coming  year  are  the  Harlequin 
Inbbage  b ..>..  the  eggplant  lace  bug  and  the  pepper 
lor  tobacco  f.ea  beetle  is  some  discouraging  infor- 
I nation  givtn  by  R.  C.  Burdette.  associate  entom- 
|«logist  at  the  Experiment  Station. 

N'o  adeq  .ate  control  mea.sure  can  be  given  for 
'h*  briUiiiV.tlv-colored  red  and  black  Harlequin 
abbage  b  :^-,' he  said.  Strong  contact  sprays  and 
tets  kill  !  ,iny  of  these  bugs,  but  net  enough  U< 
fonMitiue  .1  satisfactory  control.  The  destruction 
"fthe  ad.  its  in  fall  and  in  spiing  ns  they  como 
'«(.f  hibt;r.,ition  and  before  they  begin  egg  lay- 
H  helps  .;-.  checking  this  pest.  This  in.sect  is 
f*t  nev\-  :  me  stale,  since  it  did  considerable 
|'!am&ge  ir  is'ti'  and  in  1908,  but  both  infestations 
«»re  check,  i  by  adverse  weather  ccr.ditions. 

"niorouf;!:  ;;se  of  contact  sprays  will  control  the 
*Kp!ant  lao  bug  which  was  found  in  the  Svvedes- 
t'ro  area  t  Gloucester  county  in  i;»2S  and  again 
•^'t  sumn-.er. 

Tobacco  tita  beetles,  insect.s  raiely  seen  in  New 
'"s*y.  kil;.  i  !i,-,  per  c«nt  of  the  young  peppers  in 
»me  nf  t!..  Ileitis  in  the  vicinity  of  Norma,  Cum- 
>»rland  <,  -ty.  where  they  were  found  in  large 
tumbers  :  /  summer.  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
^fium  a;  -.  natc  has  been  used  si,cce.9.'?fully  in 
fwtroliinv    l^^^f,   insect. 

*         :!=         :;: 

f  farm  operations  aie  always  Interest- 
i  some  of  those  given  cy  Dr.  H.  C. 
the  Ebtperiment  Station  in  the  use  of 
ng    machines     the    "laundeiing"    prac- 

n.ing   common   in   New    Jersey       may 

J[*^'«  helpful    to  others.    Stringent    requirements 

'theexpfti  market  in  reference  to  spray  re.siduc 

Itwnecf,.^  —        • 


.shipped.  His  gain,  after  paying  $200  for  a  home- 
made washer  and  its  additional  operating  expense, 
was  $2,050.  Another  grower  using  a  manufactured 
washing  machine  which  cost  him  $1,200  made  a 
net  gain  of  $1,500  on  his  crop  after  paying  for 
the  washer  and  its  operating  costs. 

"This  modem  method  of  cleaning  fruit  costs  the 
grower  from  one  to  three  cents  a  bushel,  depending 
on  the  number  of  bushels  cleaned  and  the   type 

of  washer  used." 

*     *     * 

ROBERT  P.  HULSART,  a  well-known  fruit 
grower  near  Manasquan  who  has  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  past  two  years,  was  elected  president 
of  that  organization   for  the  coming  year. 

Other  officers  elected  were  John  Thornborrow 
of  Millville,  vice-president:  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley 
of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Master  Farmers  of  1930 

FOUR  New  Jersey  farmers  will  receive  the  Master  Farmer  Award 
next  week  in  recognition  of  outstanding  merit  in  farming  and  rural 
citizenship.  The  presentation  will  be  made  at  a  dinner  given  in  their 
honor  it  New  Br^^nswick  on  December  I7th  by  ^he  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er and  the  American  Agriculturist,  joint  sponsors  of  the  Master  Farmei 
movement  in  New  Jersey.  The  four  men  chosen  to  receive  the  av^ard 
for  19.'?0  are: 

\V.  B.  Schober,  Monroeville,  Gloucester  County 

John  H,  Weed,  Vineland,  Cumberland  County 

W.  S.  Hibler,  Greendell,  Sussex  County 

George  Smith  and  Lawrence  J.  Smith, 

South  River,  Middlesex  County 


COST.S 
I       '"K  ■■■■ 
jUcUan  c 
I '"lit  wa.-' 
\^i  is  b. 


hPPl«s. 


I'attd  the  washing  of  many  New  Jersey 


Ita,  ^^'"wer  who  installed  a  wacher  .ho  that 
I™  fruit  \vr.;iid  meet  export  requirements  receive<l 
■"'••'iitK  n.<  re  a  bushel  on  8,000  hr.shels  of  apples 


I.  Harr>-  Hutchinson  of  Jobstown  was  elected  to 
serve  as  the  Society's  delegate  to  the  SUte  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  a  three-year  term. 

E.  A.  Mechling  of  Moorestown,  the  retiring  pres- 
ident, and  William  K.  Hookstra  of  Beverly,  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  for  three-year 
terms.  Richard  Scoskie  of  Rldgewood  also  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  to  serve  the 
unexpired  term  of  John  Thornborrow. 

*  *     * 

A  PURSE  of  $250  was  presented  to  D.  H.  Agans. 
Master  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  in 
appreciation  of  ten  years  of  service  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  at  their  convention  at  At- 
lantic City,  December  1.  2,  3  and  4.  "Dave, '  as  he 
is  familiarly  kno^^^l  by  his  many  friends,  was  re- 
elected to  serve  his  eleventh  year  in  this  office. 

Other  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  Howard 
B.  Hancock,  overseer:  Leonard  H.  Norcross.  lectur- 
er- Howard  B.  Wills,  steward:  John  V.  D.  Forman. 
assistant  steward:  Rev.  D.  D.  Russell,  chaplain: 
William  Rittenhou.««e.  treasurer:  and  James  Kirby, 

secretary.  

William  Blackwell  and  Dr.  W.  H.  W  hi  ton  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  executive  committee. 

:'::  J?!  ♦ 

A  NORTH  JERSEY  faimer  planted  three  acres 
of  Ru.s.-iet  potatoes  this  .«eason  and  many  of 
them  are  being  trucked  to  Philadelphia.  His  stock 
is  fancv  an.l  is  outselling  the  best  Pennsylvania 
.stock  offered.  Most  of  the  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
that  you  sec  are  badly  misshapen  and  small,  re- 
Ilccting   the  poor  gi  owing  conditions. 

•  »    ■  ♦ 

WC.  LYNN  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
•  culture  reported  that  40  orchardists  found 
this  season  that  additional  profits  could  be  obtained 
by  exporting  their  fruit  to  Europe  and  South 
America. 

"Nearly  half  of  the  apples  inspected  this-summer 
and  fall  "bv  the  Buieau  of  Markets,  or  more  than 
,S5  000  bushels,  were  exported  to  European  and 
?outh  Ameiican  markets.  Most  of  Ihes^e  .ipples 
were  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade."  he  explained. 

"Of  the  approximately  185.000  bushels  of  .ipples 
inspected  in  the  -state  this  year,  only  three  poi  cent 
failed    to    meet     the    requirements    of    the    grade 

packed."  ,  ,, 

The  extremely  poor  crop  of  oxport  apples  m  the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland  valley  of  Virginia  this 
vear  turned  buvers  to  New  Jersey  for  export  ship- 
ments.   Manv  of  the  New  Jersey  growers  who  for 
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the  first  time  this  season 
have  exported  apples  are 
very  optimistic  in  thinking 
that  they  can  hold  this  new 
marketing  trade  during  1931. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by 
packing  a  high  quality  ex- 
port apple  they  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  market  which  has 
developed  this  year,  but  it 
would  seem  that  if  Virginia 
has  a  normal  crop  next  year 
the  New  Jersey  growers  will  find  difficulty  in  main- 
taining this  trade. 

:ll         -.::         * 

HENRY"  WALTON  of  Moorestown  High  School 
was  awarded  sweepstakes  prize  at  the  State 
Grange  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  for  the  best 
vocational  project  in  the  state  during  the  past 
year.  The  Grange  in  promoting  better  agriculture 
each  year  awards  a  total  of  $100  to  boys  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  their  vocational  farm 
field. 

Last  summer  Henry  grew  17  acres  of  tomatoes 
which  netted  him  $518.52.  In  telling  of  his  project 
he  said, 

"During  the  winter  of  1929-1930,  I  was  consider- 
ing my  next  year's  project.  I  live  on  a  160-acre 
farm  but  nothing  on  the  home  farm  quite  satisfied 
my  desires  so  I  considered  renting  a  semi-deserted 
farm  nearby.  After  consulting  the  owner  I  found 
a  20-acre  tract  could  be  rented  for  $100. 

"My  father  has  a  greenhouse  in 
which  he  agreed  to  grow  me  60,000 
tomato  plants.  That  spring  I  pro- 
cured the  tractor  and  plow  for  $100 
and  plowed  17  acres  of  the  20.  The 
rest  of  the  tract  was  usually  quite 
wet  and  marshy.  Therefore.  I  thought 
it  a  loss  of  time,  plants  and  money  to 
try  to  use  this  area. 

"I  prepared  the  soil  and  ntade  up 
the  rows  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hired  men  and  my  father.  I  got  the 
plants  out.  I  attended  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  the  project. 

■I  contracted  for  the  sale  of  the  en- 
tire crop  at  $20  to  $24  per  ion  de- 
pending on  time  of  delivery  and  con- 
ditions. 

"The  farm  gang  of  Italians  did  all 

the  harvesting  which  was  supervised 

by  myself  and  the  Italian  foreman" 

Other  boys  to  whom  awards  were 

given  are:  Earl  Losey,  Sussex:   John 

Keenan,  Lambertville;  Milton  Jager, 
Newton;  .Samuel  Stellatella,  New  Brunsv^ick: 
P'ranklj-n  Smick,  Salem:  John  O  Brien,  Madison; 
Franklyn  Wooden,  Lambertville:  and  Alexander 
.Mlampi,  Glassboro. 

*     *     * 
44'-T>iHE  best  form  of  farm  relief,  and  one  which 
M.    the  growers  themselves  could  provide,  would 
bt-  to  reduce  their  costs  of  production,"  Prof.  A. 
G.  Waller  told  the  vegetable  growers. 

"We  found  on  ten  farms,  for  example,  that  the 
costs  of  growing  100  ears  of  sweet  com  ranged 
from  $1.58  to  $4.01.  The  costs  of  growing  market 
tomatoes  on  22  farms  varied  from  21  to  94  cents 
a  crate,  and  on  13  farms  the  production  costs  on 
spring  spinach  ranged  from  28  cents  to  $1.43  a 
.rate,"  he  stated. 

:•:         *         :•: 

NEW  JERSEYS  1930  apple  crop  showed  fewer 
blemishes  as  the  result  of  attacks  by  insects 
;.nd  diseases  than  any  apple  crop  produced  in  the 
stale  within  the  past  five  years,  is  the  report  of 
A    J.  Farley. 

*  :|s  * 

GOVERNMENT  .-scientists  are  criticised  by 
many  for  hedging  their  statements  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  do  not  mean  anything  to  the  av- 
i  rage  reader.  The  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
made  a  statement  that  is  detinite  enough  for  any 
.  ne.  He  said,  "The  central  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  country  have  now  passed  through  the  most 
severe  drcuth  in  the  dimatological  history  of  the 
United  Slates. "  Further  along  in  his  report  it 
states.  "Not  a  single  state  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  had  as  much  as  normal  precipitation 
for  this  period  of  the  three  principal  growing 
months,  and  some  half  dozen  states  had  less  than 
half  the  normal." 

What  causes  such  abnormal  conciitions?  The 
Weather  Bureau  cant  answer  that  one.  but  it 
stales  that  the  drouth  of  1930  is  be.st  explained  as 
a  prolonged  stagnation  of  the  aii  over  nearly  the 
whole  continental  extent  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  experts  are  unable  to  give  any  specific  causis 
for  the  stagnation. 

li!  i!  * 

PEACH  yellows,  a  serious  disea>e  of  that  crop, 
i.-  "oecoming  increasingly  severe  Ihrov.ghoul 
the  state,  according  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  plant 
liitholoKist  at  the  Experiment  Station. 

"In  some  North  Jersey  orchards  40  per  cent  of 
the  peach  trees  are  infected  with  this  disease,  an.i 
unless  such  trees  are  immediately  removed  the 
infection  will  spread  throughout  the  orchard. " 
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International 
Livestock 
Exposition 

THE  exhibits  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  last  week  would  not  lead  any 
observer  to  suspect  that  drouth  had  pre- 
vailed over  wide  areas  of  our  country  this  year, 
creating  a  shortage  of  our  greatest  feed  crop  and 
i)ji>blems  compelling  some  action  by  Congress. 
For  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  bad  season  in  the 
exhibits,  though  some  reflection  of  it  in  the  lesser 
attendance  of  farmers  and  stockmen.  The  great 
Krray  of  fat  stock  was  never  before  equaled  in 
numbers  and  quality.  The  exhibits  of  grain  and 
torage  crops  showed  no  signs  of  lack  of  moisture. 
The  educational  exhibits  were  as  numerous  as  ever 
and  they  continue  to  improve  in  the  method  where- 
))y  they  teacli  the  fundamental  lessons  of  modern 
agriculture. 

Herefords  in  California 

There  was  one  conspicious  weak  spot  in  the 
show  of  pure-bred  livestock  -the  more  conspicuous 
because  notable  for  its  excellence  in  recent  years. 
That  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  leading  Here- 
ford heids  of  the  country,  which  forsook  the  Inter- 
national and  participated  in  a  show  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  This  movement,  led  by  an  official 
or  officials  of  the  Hereford  Association,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  Inter- 
national's rule  prohibiting  the  "doctoring"  of  show 
animals  by  cutting  and  tilling.  By  this  is  meant 
the  use  of  the  knife  to  remove  "ties"  in  the  back 
or  superfluous  fat,  and  the  injection  of  oil  or  fat 
into  weak  spots  to  conceal  deficiencies  or  .secure 
desired  smoothness.  If  this  action  by  the  Hereford 
breeders  was  such  a  protest  it  was  a  very  ill-ad- 
vised one.  for  it  left  an  impression  which  is  neither 
favorable  to  the  protesting  breeders  nor  good  for 
the  breed.  A  protest  which  leads  to  such  assump- 
tions can  do  nothing  but  harm,  and  the  Hereford 
men  should  promptly  disavow  it  and  then  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  show  under  the  same 
conditions  as  apply  to  all  breeds.  The  Internation- 
al's rule  is  a  proper  one  and  all  should  observe  it. 

Corn  Better  than  Expect«'d 

The  views  of  the  visitors  to  the  International 
never  before  presented  such  variety.  This  not 
merely  as  to  the  problems  confronting  agricul- 
ture but  as  to  agricultural  conditions.  The  com 
crop  has  proved  to  be  better  than  was  expected 
earlier.  Many  corn  growers  have  been  happily 
surprised  at  the  quantity  of  corn  they  got  and  all 
are  pleased  with  its  quality.  There  is  general  and 
genuine  wonder  that  so  much  corn  could  have  been 
grovm  with  so  little  moist\ire  or  none  at  all  after 
the  crop  was  well  started.  Farmers  have  confi- 
dence in  corn  prices  and  expect  a  higher  market 
later  for  wheat  as  well  as  com. 

Kansan    Ft-eds    Wheat 

Inquiries  as   to  the   feeding  of  wheat  developed 
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.lliiimy.  thlH  vear'H  grand  {-hamplon  steer,  was  a  pnre-bred  .Vngiis  shown  hy  •».  F.  McKenny  of  1 
tity.  .Misxiuri.    He  sold  at  Si.-'iO  a  pound  and  we^'hed   1,0»0  poundH. 


a  wide  range  of  opinions.  Some  feeders  have 
bought  wheat  to  feed  to  cattle.  One  Wyoming 
feeder  is  getting  it  at  48  cents  per  bushel,  his 
neighboring  growers  being  far  from  shipping  fa- 
cilities. Another  reported  the  purchase  of  a 
couple  of  carloads  at  68  cents  per  bushel  for  mix- 
ing with  oats  and  with  com  bought  at  several 
cents  above  wheat  prices.  Tales  were  told  of  lib- 
cial  purchases  of  wheat  by  feeders,  but  the  general 
impression  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  which  goes 
into  the  feed  lot  will  be  used  by  those  who  grew  it. 
How  much  that  will  be  is  the  subject  of  much 
guessing  .  Kansans  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  what  is  doing  in  their  own  state  think  that 
.')0,000,000  bushels  is  a  highly  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  anioimt  to  be  fed  there.  Comparatively 
little  was  heard  about  the  Federal  Farm  Board's 
big  wheat  deal  except  some  speculation  as  to  the 
disposal  of  its  accumulations.  Winter  wheat 
acreage  appears  to  be  well  up  to  last  year,  but 
there  is  some  talk  about  raising  more  barley  and 
Rax  and  less  wheat.  Feeders  who  have  been  able 
to  get  barley  to  take  the  place  of  com  report  ex- 
cellent results.  The  value  of  oats  is  also  better 
appreciated  than  before  so  much  was  used  in  feed- 
ing cattle  and  lambs. 

VlewH  of  Cattlemen 

Cattle  feeders  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  other 
years,  but  representatives  of  all  Corn  Belt  states 
reported  a  shortage  of  cattle  on  feed.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  not  so  great  as  was  expected 
earlier,  .is  a  good  many  feed-lots  have  been  stock- 


ed during   the   past  month.    Indiana,  Illinois, 
bouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Ohio  observers  all 
port  that  feeding  would  be  leas  than  last  year. ; 
usual  difference  being  given  as  20  to  25  per  c« 
Kan.sas  observers  thought  feeding  would  be  cla 
to  last  years  volume,  while  Ohio  feeders  expectd 
a  greater  shrinkage  than  25  per  cent.   Shorlagej 
water  has  prevented  some  feeders  from  stoclr 
up.    Credit  is  not  easy  to  get  in  some  places.  ( 
thing  is  notable  in  all  regions     the  dispositionj 
feed  for  a   shorter  period   than  usual.    The   " 
now  coming  indicate  this  tendency,  comparaliv 
few  of  them  .showing  long  feed  or  high  finish. 

Chiniper  than  Cattle 

It  has  been  a  great  fall  for  the  hog  feeder! 
far    as    weather    is    concerned.     Gains  have  Iw 
good   and    the    hogs    have    proved    .satisfactory  I 
slaughterers.     The    futures    market    shows  W 
sign  of  any.  expectation  of  radical  changes  in 
price,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  large  crop ' 
some  evidence  that  it  will  be  marketed  earlier  I' 
usual.    Slocks  of  lard  and   meats  are  not  bun 
!»ome,  but  the  pocket-books  of  consumers  are  1 
full    and   the    future   of   all   livestock  prices  m4 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  ability  of  the  c* 
humer  to  pay.     It   is  unusual   for  lambs  and  Sol 
both  to  sell  below  cattle  at  a  time  of  depre* 
and    prices    are    likely    to    be    leveled   some  tu 
Lamb   feeding    is    apparently   le.ss  than  in  reca 
years  in  tlie  Corn  Belt,  but  low  prices  of  sheepj 
not  appeal   to  be  creating  any  panic  among  g™ 
ers.    They  aie  not  rushing  out  of  the  business 
in    former    depressions,    possibly    because  there  J 
nothing   else   to    which    they    may   turn  \"tc  « 
better  prospect  of  succes.s. 


Grand  champion  barrow,  fthown  by  A.  H.  Stewart,   Xewhall,  Iowa. 


C  hangiMt  on  the  Way 

Changes    arc    manifest    in   industries   ''*'"^*^jj 
agriculture  as  well  as  in  agriculture  itse"    - 
keting   has  so  shifted   that  a  large  P^'^'"*"'*^^ 
the  country's  livestock  goes  directly  to  '|jf J^J 
ing  F)lant  instead  of  to  the  open  maik.n     m 
toiy  .sy.stem  and  refrigeration,  which  wore  « 1^ 
j.lble  for  the  centralization  of  the  slHUghtermj^ 
dustry,  are  now  an  influence  in  the  "'"f"'*    ,.  j,! 
tion.   The  tendency  is  toward  decent ralizatio-J 
with    the    factory   system 'in    use   <"^'"'>'^\    ,j 
lefiigerulion  so  developed  that  small-."   pi 
lay  down   their  products  at  distant   i>iint»    •    1 
as    the    larger    ones     and    often    ilu-aper. 
freezing    of    meats    is    growing    in    ^"'""'*    gu, 
revolution  in  meat  distribution  is  not  -o  la 
of  us. 

The  Greatest  Carlot  Show 

The  carlut  .,how  of  fat  cattle  b'^'^'f  "j^J 
carloads     3,91. 'i  head     the  largest  "'"",/.,  j^ 
ord.   The  sifting  committee  left  125  cnrloaa-    ^ 
contest,    and    clearly    they    were    the    "  ^^^,, 
beeves  ever  setn  at  one  time  and  place.       ^  . 
no  inferior  carloads,  all  of  them  we»  e  so  g^  ^.^ 
tho.se  out  of  the  money  would  have  "''"^Vigmpidl 
creditable  show.    The  Judges  found  the  ,^^|j 

in    a    carload    of    yearling    Angus    f<?'i 


,rms.  Farmingdale.  III.. 

pick  of   350   calves 

uv  started  on  feed  last 

U  and  IS  carloads   ot 

uch  were  good  enough 

ss  the  sifting  com- 

bttee    The    la.-ual    ob- 

irver   couli!    ^«e     little 

Vrence  in  the   merits 

several  carlots,  but  in 

ishow  ever.-  member 

the  load   r.-.ust   come 

to  a  hiRh   .-tandard. 

I  DO  doubt  differences 

seen  bv   the    multi- 

Ide  existed.    The  year- 

;  had  to  boat  a  won- 

<ul  load  c'f  two-year- 

showTi     by     Tolan 

|nn.<.  tattle  which  ap- 

iled   m    o,'.;ality     anu 

gli  to   the   old-timer. 

arlings    piti.!ominaled 

,  the  carlot^.     .Several 

irloads  were  <'n  exhibi- 

1  but  not  in  competi- 

because  no   classes 

thim    exist.       Two 

lads  "f    meaty    Gallo- 

ty    stetI.•^     and      two 

tds    of    old-fashioned 

txs   steers     attracted 

toch    alttnticn.        The 

es".  load  was  made  up  of  Shorthorns,  Here- 
and  .^Egus  and  averaged  2,090  pounds,  or 
lout  iwice  the  popular  weight  thebe  days. 
JTnenty-four  carloads  of  fat  hogs  were  entered, 
I  Hampshirt-s,  .seven  Poland-Chinas,  four  Duroc- 
ieys.  three  Chester  Whites  and  one  Berkshire. 
!Hamp.<hirts  won  all  the  first  prizes,  the  veter- 
iJ.  M.  Ballard  of  Marion.  Ind.,  getting  the  <  ham- 
lonsnip  with  a  carload  averaging  about  260 
nds.  the  pick  of  600  March  pigs.  Along  with 
ifi  self-feeders  these  hogs  were  fed  ground 
leat.  They  lan  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  had  as 
pplementary    feed     tankage    two    p.arts    linseed 

one  pait. 
[Only  16  carloads  of  fat  lambs  were  in  competi- 
In  the  open  class  Robert   McEwen   &   Sons 
f  London,  Ont ,  Can.,  won  first  and  championship 
the  .'•ever.rh    time.    These   lambs   were    South- 
Ds.  averaging  a  little  over  80  pounds,  and  they 
little  tn  be  desired   from   the    market   stand- 
Et  solid,  r.eat  and  tidy.    They  ate  no  com,  be- 
;fir.i.>^hf(i  in  oats,  barley  and  peas,  with  legume 
►y   Tne  cla.-s  for  lambs  from    range   ewes  was 
*d  by  a  load  bred  and  fed  by  the  University 
jDlinois.   They  were  sired  by  a  Southdown  ram. 
rdams  piade  Corriedale  ewes  bred  on  the  King 
ich  in  Wyoming,  and  they  looked  like  a  good 
irket  combination. 
|The  abolition  of  classes  for  grade 
Ifross-bu'i  steers  left  only  pure- 
to    ciir.pete     for     the     Grand 
Epionshiji  i.f  the  .show.  There  was 
[wonderful   airay    of   Angus    in    all 
*s.  and  the  breed  championship 
fly  narr'-.\Kl  to  the  junior  year- 
[ofMillf-i  and  Kemp  of  Iowa  and 
jliummer  ytarhng  of  J.  F.  McKenny 
'King  City.   Mo.    They   were    both 
■utiful  sieeis  and  the  Scotch  judge, 
liter  Bigghr.  after  much  delib«ra- 
"  liecided   in   favor    of   the    latter. 
the  bleed  champions   met  for 
supreme    honor   the   contest   was 
^Mn  this  ( alf  and  a  junior  year- 
'Shorthoir.,  the  champion  of  the 
W  Canadian  winter  fair  at   Tor- 
"Oe  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
"f  tha:    breed    ever    shown    at 
*So-    The    Angus    was    awarded 
'Pnw.  the  Shorthorn  reserve.   The 
popi'm  is  a  very  tidy,  smooth  steer 
"Was  lir.ii  by  his  present  owner 
'«velop«.,!  by  a  ten-year-old  club 
Edna  .M.-iv   Brown.    It  was    the 
"Pion  cl  .h  steer  at   the   Missouri 


Above  i»  f>howii  the  winning  exhibit  in  the  class  for  best  fi\e  Belgian  stallions  owned  by  one  e.Yiiibitor 
They  were  shown   by  the   Holbert  Horse  Importing  Company  of  Greeley,  Iowa. 


competition  was  mainly  between  agricultural  col- 
leges. The  only  feeder  to  compete  in  the  Chester 
White  class  was  Albert  H.  Stuart  of  New  Hall,  la., 
and  his  winner  of  the  200-240-pound  class  was 
made  Champion  of  the  breed  and  of  the  show.  No 
other  championship  escaped  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

Sales  of  Champions 

The  grand  champion  steer  brought  $2.50  a  pound 
when  sold  at  auction.  He  weighed  1.080  pounds., 
thus  totaling  $2,700.  The  Breakers  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  was  the  buyer.  Arbogast  &  Bastian  of  Al- 
lentown.  Pa.,  for  the  third  successive  year  bought 
the  Grand  Champion  carload.  The  price  this  year 
was  $31  per  cwt.,  compared  with  $44  last  year. 
The  record  price  was  $55,  paid  in  1926.  This  years 
champions  averaged  970  pounds,  making  them 
bring  a  little  over  $300  a  head.  Swift  &  Co.  bought 
the  champion  carload  of  lambs,  paying  $21  for 
them.  The  record  was  $68  paid  in  1926.  Champion 
load  of  hogs  sold  at  $11.25. 

Railroads  were  good  buyers  in  the  carlot  cattle 
auctions.  Many  hotels  were  also  represented  in 
the  buying.  Chain  stores,  restaurants  and  provi- 
sioners  were  again  in  the  market.  A  new  consumer 
outlet  for  prize  beef  appeared  in  purchases  for  sev- 

Fat  Cattle  Awards 


SHOKTBOMT   STEEBS 


^  fair  ar.<i  champion  of  the  In- 
*'«  Jfi:  at  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
,„''"'  J^t'Ts  breeder  bought  it 
^  *  p^r  {.(•  nd  in  the  hope  of  win- 
iiu!  '*'*  ^'^•'Prnational.  A  beauti- 
'**'■  and  a  worthy  champion,  but 


•blv 


Int(- 


lot  the  best  one  ever  shown 


it.ational. 


**<lh.rs  and  Barrowsi 

1  Whdown,^     predominated     in     the 
'w  f.'it   lambs   and 
>*ar.  i,k,.;v 

The 
flie-bte, 

"^^   by    the    same    sire    being 
Both  were  mighty  ro.kI  and 

^f  ^•"'t^y  .hnmplon. 
■*'"^-  individual    fat    hu>.^ 


yearling.'^ 

i.se    in    the    breeding 

<  hampion    wether    was 

•Southdown   lamb   bred 

bv   Purdue,  a   high-grade 


JuUk*.— Frank  Scofteld,  HlUsboro,  Texas. 

st<>er.  inlved  Jan.  1  to  April  30,  1929 
:.  Fred  H.  Deacon,  Union vllle,  Ont..  on 
r,ini  OGlenburn:  2.  Sni-A-Bar  Farms". 
•  Jrain  Vallev.  Mo.,  on  Snl-A-Bar  Sup«rb: 
i.  Oklahoma  A.  k.  M.  Collenp.  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  on  Count  Claret:  4,  Beulah  Larson. 
Harl;in.  Iowa,  on  Amethy.''t  Diamond;  5, 
Iowa   .^tatf  CoUeite,  on  MJir  Rouewood. 

.steer,  <alved  May  1  to  Sept.  30.  1929  (25 
•^hown):  1.  Iowa  State  ColleKe.  on  Max; 
J,  Iowa  Stale  College,  on  Supreme  Dread- 
iiauKbt:  3,  Roy  I.*wi8  Cruzen,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  on  .1.  H. ;  4,  Orin  Baiimgartner.  Ap- 
j.le  River.  III.,  on  Duke:  5.  Oklahoma  A. 
ft  M.  Coll«pe.  Stillwater,  Okla.,  on  CoUese 
.\.e. 

Ste<>r.  r;.lved  0<f.  1  to  Dor.  31,  1929  I25 
'liouii>:  1.  8nl-A-Bnr  Farnii",  on  Sni-A- 
Bar  Scottlp;  2.  I'nlverolty  of  llllnol»,  on 
J  Mini  Ideal:  3,  Michlpan  .State  College,  on 
Rich  Prince:  4,  Iowa  State  College,  on 
ftilleB*-  Seal;  5.  J.  Owen  McCord.  Paloo 
I'ark.   III.,   on   Bridgebank   Buddie. 

ste<r.  ralved  since  Jan.  1,  1930  (16 
-hown):  1.  University  of  Illinois,  on  IlUnl 
Jovial:  :!.  Purdue  Unlverxlty,  on  Gipsy's 
Kuler:  A.  Michigan  State  College,  on  Ad- 
vanre;  4,  West  Virginia  UnlverKlty.  Mor- 
(.antowii.  W.  Va..  on  CoIIpkc  Consul  2nd; 
.'1.  Beulah  Ijiraon,  Harlan.  Iowa,  on  Cum- 
Ifrland    Mentor. 

Champion  niorthorn  itMr:  Kred  H 
Doacon.  on  T:ini  O'Clenburii.  B«s«rT«- 
■  hamplon:    Iowa   State  CoIIpkp.  on   Max. 

■BBXrOBD   BTBBBS 

JudKP.  Walter  BiKKi".  l>elbeattie. 
.»totland. 

Ste»>n».  ralved  between  Jan.  1  and  April 
:*\.  1929  (:*t  shown):  1.  Oklahoma  A.  ft 
M.  CollPRp  on  Hazford  Optimum  67th;  2. 
I.iwa  ,<tat.^  College,  on  Cal  Repeater;  3. 
A»:ni>«  Marie  TH.-sett,  Reynold?,  111.,  on 
Sandy :  1.  Purdvie  fnlverKity.  on  Beverly: 
.'1,  liillandale  Farm,  Mvi.<ratilie.  Ii^wa  on 
'"oronel   Inrom   22nd. 

Sleors,  calved  l)etween  May  1  and  .'Jrpt. 
Mt.  1929  (.V)  nhowni  ■  I,  Oklahoma  A.  *  M. 
•"ollejre.  on  Dale  2nd:  2.  Pnrduo  Vniver- 
Mtv.  on  WyomlnK  Mixer:  3.  Beryl  Kverist. 
■'I«^iiii-n.<"  iowB,  on  Tony:  1.  Iowa  State 
I'oilrgp.  on  College  Reppiit.r  :  .■;.  riirdiir 
V!ilv<'r«lty.    on    Don    Mixer 

sifrr.    ■, 'lived    I't'tween    Ort.    1    .ind    Dec. 


:n.  1929  (23  shown):  1.  Hillandale  Farm. 
Muscatine.  Iowa,  on  Muscatine  11th;  J, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  on  College 
Rupert;  3,  Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  College,  on 
College  Inheritor  2nd ;  4,  Louis  OBterhoff. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  Shadeland  Mixer;  5, 
The  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mortonvllle,  Pa.,  on 
Honor's  Louis. 

Steer,  ralved  since  Jan.  1,  1930  (12 
.•hown) :  1.  Hillandale  Farm,  Muccatine, 
Iowa,  on  Muscatine  14th;  2,  The  st.  Amour 
Co.,  on  Keystone  Avalanch;  3.  The  St.- 
Amour  Co..  on  Keystone  Mischief;  4,  Pur- 
due University,  on  Mark  Mixer;  5.  West 
Virginia  University,  on  Lawnbert'.<!  Choice 
2nd. 

Chasipioii  Hereford  ateer:  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College  on  Dale  2nd.  BMarra 
champion:  Hillandale  Farm  on  Muscatine 
nth. 


(539)     9 

eral  steamship  lines.  The 
Red  Star,  the  Cosulich 
and  the  Hamburg  Am- 
erican lines  took  show 
beef  to  serve  cm  their 
ships. 

Horbe«  Popular 

The  draft  horse  breed- 
ing industry  was  well 
represented  in  both  num- 
bers and  quality.  Perche- 
rons  and  Belgian.s  pre- 
dominated in  number, 
with  Clydesdales,  Shires 
and  Suffolks  fewer  but 
imposing  in  quality.  In- 
terest in  good  horses 
shows  no  decline.  In 
fact  if  one  were  to  judge 
from  the  size  of  the 
crowd  which  watched 
the  judging  and  the  en- 
thusiasm displayed  the 
horse  i.s  the  meet  popu- 
lar farm  animal. 

Voung  FMks 
Fourteen  hundred  4-H 
Club  boys  and  girls  from 
43  states  and  one  Can- 
adian province  were 
present  for  the  ninth  an- 
nual National  4-H  Club 
Congress.  These  young  farm  folks  staged  a 
show  of  record  proportions.  They  entered  some 
200  calves,  18  pens  of  lambs  and  ten  barrows.  The 
results  of  their  judging  contest  are  given  else- 
where in  this  paper. 

The  champion  steer  in  the  junior  feeding  division 
was  shown  by  Sarah  Ann  Tolan  of  Farmington, 
111.  Phil  Robinsin,  Evansville,  Wis.,  showed  the 
champion  pen  of  fat  lambs,  while  Gerald  Simonin. 
Brook.  Ind.,  had  the  best  fat  barrow.  First  prize 
for  best  exhibit  on  window  treatment  for  the  farm 
home  went  to  Erma  Bamesberger,  of  Hampton. 
Nebr.,  and  best  children's  garment  exhibit  was 
won  by  Dorothy  Hopkins,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Health  Champions 

Marian  E.  Syndergaard,  15  years  old,  of  Grundy 
county.  Iowa,  and  William  Bodenbamer,  20.  of 
Johnson  county,  Missouri,  were  chosen  aa  the  1930 
national  health  champions.  Miss  Syndergaard 
>cored  99  7,  the  highest  mark  ever  made  in  a  sim- 
ilar contest,  and  Bodenhamer  scored  98.7,  after 
careful  examinations  by  a  corps  of  nurses,  dentists 
and  physicians  at  the  McCormick  Memorial  Insti- 
tute where  the  contestants  were  examined.  Twen- 
ty girls  and  15  boys,  all  state  champions,  com- 
peted in  the  national  competition. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  contest 
this  year  were  the  highest  scoring 
group  ever  handled  in  a  national 
health  event,  physicians  stated,  and 
several  had  to  be  examined  several 
times,  so  close  were  the  scores.  Dr. 
Caroline  Hedger.  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  contest  since  it  was 
started,  pointed  out  that  the  influence 
of  the  national  contest  has  gone  dov^'n 
to  remote  communities,  as  fewer  en 
trants  are  showing  up  with  defects  in 
teeth,  feet,  posture  and  similar  items, 
previously  the  cause  of  many  imper- 
fect scores.  Only  three  of  the  entire 
group  of  35  had  not  been  vaccinated, 
indicating  the  general  interest  in  dis- 
ease prevention.  A  few  years  ago. 
only  a  few  of  the  entrants  bad  been 
vaccinated. 


ABEBOEEW-AHOnS   STEEBS 

Judge.  —  Walter  Blggar,  Delbeattie, 
.^^cotland. 

Steer,  calved  Jan.  1  to  April,  30,  1929  (40 
shown) :  1,  Miller  &  Kemp.  OUn.  Iowa,  on 
Blackcap  Model:  2,  Iowa  State  College,  on 
Model  Type:  3,  Iowa  State  College,  on 
Pat;  4,  Iowa  State  College,  on  Blackcap 
Model;  ,"1.  BriarcllfT  Farm.",  Inc.,  on  Briar- 
cliff  Andy. 

Steer,  calved  May  1  !o  .^ept.  30,  1929  i91 
shown):  1.  J.  P.  McKenny,  on  Jimmy:  2. 
Brlarcllff  Farms,   Inc.,  on   Briarcllff  Amos; 

3,  Iowa   State   College,    on   Eston's   Model: 

4,  Iowa     State    College,     on     Blackber;     h. 
Kdwin   Brown.    Aledo.    111.,    on    Enlate. 

Steer,  calved  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  .11,  1929  i37 
shown):  1.  University  of  Minnesota,  on 
Alfred;  2,  Iowa  State  College,  on  Just 
Rit<":  3,  Iowa  State  College,  on  Entorla's 
Model;  4.  University  of  Minnesota,  on 
Eltln;  5.  University  of  Illinois,  fin  Bin.  k 
Nugget. 

Steer,  ralved  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1929  i3T 
shown) :  1.  Unlvprsity  of  Kentucky.  ..n 
Kentucky  Jock:  2.  Robert  Collins.  Li.«- 
<omb.  Iowa  on  Bud:  3.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, on  Bliiik  Evictor:  4.  E.  G.  Little. 
Dresden.  Ohio,  on  Blai  k  Gay:  ,"1.  I'onn 
(ton  ft  Battles.  Yakima.  Wafli..  ••n  Bar- 
harinn   of  Roscmerp   .51st. 

Champion  Anfva  atcer:    ^.  P.  M'K-'ii^ 
King  City,  Mo.,  cm  Jimni>.    Baaarve  cham- 
pion: Mlllei'  ft  Kemp.  Olli:.  U'Ua.  '•!.  Bla' k 
i;.M   Model. 

iCuntlnm  tl   on   p.  ■. 


A  Corn  Queen 

Anna  Belle  Holden,  Williamsburg, 
la.,  was  the  junior  com  "King"  of  the 
1930  show  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition,  her  ten-ear  sample 
of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  of  medium 
rough  type,  being  selected  from 
among  85  ten-ear  .oamples  exhibited 
by  4-H  Club  members  and  vocational 
agricultural  students  from  the  eight 
regions  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Nebraska  and 
Illinois  4-H  girls  emerged  as  the  in- 
dividual winners  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics judging  contest.  Florence 
Drossel,  Guthrie  county,  Oklahoma, 
and  Dorothy  Butler  Arkansas,  tied 
for  the  honors  in  judging  canned 
gXHids.  Helen  Cole.  Ca«s  county,  Ne- 
braska, was  the  best  judge  of  rtwrn 
improvement  materials:  Helen  Smuha 
Milligan  coimty.  Nebra.««ka.  m.Tiio  thv 
high  score  in  judging  bakery  prod- 
ucts, and  Marjone  Pepper,  Rix-kforii. 
Til  .  was  the   best   jiulg*    I'f  clothinu 
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December  u, 


John  Imherlay,  Trustee 


ROBERT  went  out  into  the  Apiil  sunshine  that 
afternoon  v.ilh  a  great  burden  on  lii.s  heart. 
The  mytteiy  ol  the  trust  had  ^rown  deepei' 
as  days  had  passed.  From  John  Imberlay  had  come 
not  one  word  of  enlightenment;  and  now  today, 
during  a  whole  lunii  spent  with  Rafe  Orchard, 
while  he  had  talked  freely  of  his  condition,  ot  hi-i 
poverty,  of  his  ho^.-s.  of  his  friends,  of  the  unex- 
plained goodness  or  John  Imberlay  to  him,  he  had 
not  breathed  a  word  that  would  indicate  that  he 
even  dreamed  of  the  fortune  locked  up  for  him  m 
the  strong  box  at  the  bank  in  Briefly.  It  was 
strange  bevond  belief. 

But  always,  as  Robert  canvassed  the  situation 
ir  his  mind,  he  came  back  to  the  one  question: 
What  was  his  duly  in  the  premises? 

Summing  it  all  up.  time  after  time,  he  found  but 
one  course  open  to  him  consistant  with  honor,  and 
1  hat  w  a.s  to  go  to  John  Imberlay.  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  whole  wretched  business,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  friend  beg  for  an  explanation.  But 
that  plan  was  easier  thought  out  than  acted  upon. 
What  would  V)-  the  effect  of  such  a  disclosure? 
Would  it   rouse  John  Imberlay  s  wrath? 

And  it  occurred  to  Robert  that  if  he  should  in- 
cur Mr.  Imoerlays  displeasure  he  could  not  hope 
to  keep  his  position  at  the  bank,  the  mortgage 
would  be  foiecloseil  at  once,  and  all  would  be  dark- 
ness  and  wretchedness  again. 

It  was  a  hara.ssing,  vexing  problem;  and  brood- 
ing over  it.  the  boy  lo.st  sleep  and  appetite. 

That  he  was  in  deep  trouble  was  apparent  to 
every  one  with  whom  he  tame  in  contact.  His 
mother  ascribed  his  condition  to  overwork,  and 
begged  him  to  ask  for  a  vacation.  His  associates 
at  the  Dank  wondered  what  had  come  over  him.  So 
the  days  went  by  weary,  perplexing,  distressing 
days  indeed  to  Robert. 

He  had  one  opportunity  to  relieve  his  mind  if  he 
had  dared  to  improve  it.  It  was  when  he  handed 
to  Mr.  Imberlay  his  completed  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  trust.  It  was  a  piece  of  work  of 
which  he  might  well  have  been  proud,  and  the 
banker,  departing  from  his  custom,  complimented 
him  on  it.  As  Robert  was  leaving  the  room  Mr. 
Imberlay  called  him  back  to  inquire  after  Rafe 
Orchard. 

"I  do  not  hear  from  him  often  these  days,"  he 
said.    "I  hope  he  continues  to  improve?" 
"Yes"  replied  Robert;   "slowly." 
"He  can  talk  clearly  now?" 
"Very  well  indeed." 

"I  think  I  must  go  to  see  him."  Mr.  Imberlay 
looked  absently  from  the  office  window,  and  con- 
tinued; "There  is  a  matter  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing which  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  him.  Do 
you  know,  he  turned  and  faced  Robert  as  he 
spoke.  "I  have  thought  .sometimes  that  I  would  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  you,  and  let  you  carry  the 
message." 

Even  with  .such  an  opening  as  that  the  boy  could 
not  speak,  and  he  left  the  room  without  uttering 
a  word. 

Yet  there  was  light  in  the  darkness.  Mr.  Imber- 
lay had  expressed  an  intention  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  Rafe.  or  at  least  of  sending  him  a  mes- 
sage or  an  explanation.  Tlieie  surely  was  ground 
iiu  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  the  mystery  of  the 
trust  would  be  cleared  by  the  trustee  himself.  And 
Hobeit  felt  better  accoidingly  But  why  did  Mr. 
Imberlay  waif  As  day  after  day  went  by  the 
boy  grew  again  anxious,  restless,  impatient. 

One  SatuTilay  morning  he  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  president's  room  to  say: 

"I'm  g'ling  Dvei  to  Bn^d  Valley  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Imbtilay.  Can  I  cany  any  message  to  Mr. 
Ouhard  for  you?  You  spoke  one  day  about  .send- 
ing some  word  to  him  by  me." 

The  pi-e.sident  looked  at  Robert  qidckly. 

««'pxr>    1    .say    I    wanted    to    send    a    message   to 

LJ  l.ale  uichard  by  you?" 

"You   suggested   one  day   that    you    might." 

"Well,  I  have  no  message  to  send,  either  today 
or  at  any  other  time.  I  told  you  also  I  intended 
going  to  see  him  myself,  didn't  I?  " 

"I  believe  ymi  did.    Ves,  sir." 

"Well,  I've  decided  not  to  go.  I've  thought  the 
thing  out,  and  I  tind  it's  too  late  to  do  what  I  h.itl 
ir.  mind.  No  good  result  would  be  accomplished.  So 
I've  decided  not  to  go.    Is  that  all,  Robert?  " 

"That's  all.    Yes,   sir.  " 

The  boy  turned  away  heart-sick  and  despairing. 
IJut  before  he  had  reacheil  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  cof^ridor  the  president  called  him  back.  "O 
Robert!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Ah  it  will  not  be  neces.sary  for  you  to  men- 
tion to  Orchard  the  fact  that  I  had  it  in  mind  to 
call  and  sei-  him  or  to  send  any  mensage  to  him. 
You  unileistand  ?" 


By  Homer  Green 


C'lip.vrinht.  19o;t.  I)v  l^erry  Mii.-<.iii  Ci)mpany. 
Bi'.ston.  Miis.s. 


SYNOPSIS 

There  Is  a  deep  mystery  about  Uie  tru.st  under  wliich 
J..11I1  Imberlay.  president  of  the  Citizen.s'  Bank  of  Brier- 
Iv  i.-!  uiliiiK  as  trustee.  The  creation  and  i-ondilions  of 
the  triwt  tmd  llie  beneHciuries  are  matters  of  which  Mr. 
Iniberlav   alone   appears  to  have  any   ktiowledge. 

Mrs  I.eigliton.  a  widow,  and  her  lame  son,  Robert, 
have  ju.-t  left  Mr.  Imberlay'.s  office  after  an  unsuc(  essful 
plea  to  have  an  extension  of  time  on  ttie  lon(f  over-due 
mortKaire  on  the  larm.  Mr.  Imberlay  has  flatly  refused 
tlieir  request  but  liter  scem.i  interested  in  Roliert  and 
ul.xo  in  Rafe  Orchard's  neiphborins  farm  and  nialtes  in- 
nuiries  conceinintr  both  farms,  Robert  and  his  mother 
liave  tried  witi.nui  siicce.-^.s  to  borrow  iiion-y  to  save  their 
lionie.  A  few  liuvs  later  they  re(  eive  a  letter  from  John 
Imberlay  offering  Robert  a  position  in  tlie  bank  and 
granting  an   exten.<<ion   of   time   on   the   mortgage. 

A  run-away  gives  Rafe  Orchard  a  chance  to  play  hero 
to  Jului  Imberlav's  daughter  and  neice.  who  strike  up 
a  warm  acquaintanceship  with  June  Orchard.  At  the 
bank,  where  Robert  is  working  on  the  my.jterious  trust 
fnnd  he  flnd.s  a  paper  which  stat>'.s  that  Mr.  Imberlay 
ix  haiidliii"  the  trust  fund  for  Rafe  Orchard.  It  amounts 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  knowing  the  po.ir 
circumstances  of  Rate  and  his  daughter.  Robert  is  per- 
ple.\e.l.  allUoUKli  he  says  nolhiiie  of  his  dl.'^covery  to 
■invone     Rafe  Orchard   is  very   ili  and   in  need  of  inone\-. 


"Ves.  sir.    I  understand. '" 

Robert  went  back  to  his  tasks  with  a  heart  like 
lead,  while  John  Imberlay,  with  his  head  resting 
in  his  hand,  sat  for  many  minutes  in  deep  thought. 
He  straightened  himself  up  finally,  .sat  erect  in  his 
chair,  and  set  his  lips  firmly  together,  as  was  his 
wont  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  concerning 
a  vexed  question. 

And  hp  had  made  up  his  mind  concerning  this 
one.  He  had  decided  that  he  could  not  afford,  at 
this  late  day,  to  right  a  wrong  committed  by  him 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  if  by  .so  do- 
ing he  must  make  explanations  that  would  involve 
his  honor  and  integrity,  and  place  it  in  the  power 
of  Rafe  Orchard  to  destroy  his  character  and  busi- 
ness at  a  blow.  If  justice  was  to  be  done  to  Rafe 
Orchard,  it  must  be  after  John  Imberlay's  death, 
when  no  explanation,  other  than  that  given  in  the 
declaration  of  trust,  would  be  necessary. 

But  this  decision  did  not  quiet  his  conscience  or 
give  him  peace  of  mind.  For  two  and  twenty 
years  this  burden  had  rested  on  him  -very  lightly 
at  times.  In  the  contemplation  of  his  great  busi- 
ness successes  and  of  his  splendid  reputation  in 
his  city  and  his  state,  he  had  now  and  then  almost 
forgotten  its  existence. 

But    with    the   illness   of   Rafe   Orchard   and   his  , 


We  Cheerful  Plowman 


NOT  SO  BAD 

'^HKX  the  snow  piles  deep  by  the  kitchen  door 
and  we  tiamp  it  in  on  the  kitchen  flooi,  when 
tlic  storm  door  squeaks  with  a  mournful  .s.mnd  and 
till'  cait  wheels  .'.^(lueal  as  they  turn  around,  when 
lln-  soap-suils  .snap  as  they  strike  the  ire,  when  a 
wail  is  made  by  the  chthes  line  splice,  when  the 
cat  and  dog,  lu  a  tiuoe  at  last,  curl  side  by  side  and 
forget  the  past  'tis  then  v.e  say,  "These  winter 
days,  when  the  .siin-di>:,'s  steal  all  the  suns  warm 
rays,  are  sad  indeed."  Yet,  in  spring,  b'dad.  we  say, 
"Oh,  shucks,  it  was  not  so  bad." 

When  the  pump  is  froze  with  a  frosty  core  and 
the  low  buiit  coops  hiive  been  diifted  oei .  when  the 
lioiscs'  bi'.'fith  a.seer.ds  in  steam  to  m,il<e  hoar-frost 
on  the  ceiling's  beam,  when  the  kindling  pile  by  the 
willow  rou  h'ls  as  much  of  soiled  and  drifted  snow 
as  It  has  of  wood,  when  the  rooster  stalks  a  stiff 
old  man  in  his  hotise-fast  walks,  ah.  then  we  say, 
"How  haid  the  ways  of  us  farmer  folks  in  the  win- 
ter days."  Put  when  'tis  spring  we  say,  "B'dad, 
well  after  all   it    was  not  so  bad." 

When  the  smoke  curls  high  in  the  thin,  thin  air 
from  farmers'  chimneys  everywhere,  when  a  horse's 
neigh  oi'  a  hf<T>imei"s  sound  is  heard  for  miles  and 
miles  nroimd,  when  the  cows  hulk  up  as  they  strive 
to  drink  fi  niii  the  hole  we've  chopped  In  the  trough's 
cold  biitik;  wh<n  the  eaith  is  white  and  the  sky  is 
gray.  wh"n  the  sun  is  red  thiough  the  short-lived 
day,  'tis  then  we  moan,  "Oh,  the  dreary  days  that 
w»»  all  endure  while  the  winter  stays."  But  anon  'tis 
spring,  anil  we  siy.  "lV<lad.  W;'ll  after  all,  it  wa.s 
not   so  bail   '  J.  !•'.  T. 


anxiety  lest  the  man  should  die  before  ]« 
could  be  done  him.  the  whole  unhappy  situi 
came  back  acutely  into  his  mind,  and  do  vhitl 
would,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  ooiu 
thought  of  it.  His  trouble  manifested  itsef  a] 
appearance,  his  conversation,  his  manner.  TheJ 
ployes  of  the  bank  noticed  it,  and  commentei 
it  among  themselves.  Even  Robert  saw  thatl 
employer,  like  himself,  was  laboring  under  ma 
strain,  and  he  alone,  among  them  all,  dinnej| 
true  cause.  He  felt  that  it  must  be  in  soirie  i 
due  to  his  relations  with  Rafe  Orchard  and] 
trust. 

Toward  the  last  of  May  the  slate  bank  eg 
iner  came  to   make  his  periodical  examinatioi 
the  affairs  of  the  bank.   Books,  papers,  cash. s 
ments  were  thoroughly  inspected.   It  was  an « 
slon   when   John    Imberlay    was   more  than 
among  his  employes. 

But  he  went  about  the  bank  with  a  re-stlea 
of  manner,  a  taciturnity  of  speech  and  an  i 
of   countenance    such    as   his  employes  haJ 
before   seen.    Plainly   it  was  not  due  to  anyi 
v.'rong    in    the   business   of   the   bank.    The 
were   n^ver   in   better    shape,    the   accnimu 
checked  up  more  exactly,  the  examiner  had  j 
expressed  him.self  a.s  being  .so  well  satisfied  i 
the  affairs  of  the  in.stitution  as  today. 

Robert   thought   he   knew   the  cause  of  his  j 
ployers    anxiety.     And    as    he    looked,  time 
time,  into  the  haggard  and  pallid  countenaacj 
the  banker,  he  felt  courage  coming  into  his  1 
The  cowardice  that  had  hitherto  kept  him  i 
had  all  but  died  away. 

Ir  was  already  after  banking  hours,  and 
doors  of  the  bank  were  closed.  The  exai 
had  nearly  completed  his  task,  and  the  clerks 
hurrying  with  their  work  in  order  to  get  out 
the  sweet  May  air 

With  a  calmness  that  he  had  not  felt  before 
many  weeks  Robert  "footed"  his  columns,  ball 
his  accounts,  closed  his  books,  and  put  themit 
for  the  night.    He  had  not  wavered  for  an  ir-' 
in  his  resolution.    Yet  when  he  knocked  at 
Imberlay's  door,  and  heard  the  cold,  distinct 
in  which  he  was  bidden  to  enter,  his  heart  ft 
instant  failed  him,  and  he  faltered.   But  it  «ii| 
a  moment  only.    Then  he  found  himself  faci 
employer. 

Mr.  Imberlay  looked  up  impatiently  as  lh« 
entered.  It  was  apparent  from  the  books 
papers  on  his  desk  that  he  was  very  busy, 
had  not  cared  to  be  disturbed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  shortly,  "what  is  it  that 
wish?" 

"I  have  come. "  said  Robert,  bluntly,  "to 
confession  to  you. ' 

The  man  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  not 
mingled   with   alarm. 

"To  make  a  confession -to  me?  "  he  repeati 
"Yes,"'    replied    Robert,    "if   you   please,  to 
And  when  I  have  made  it  I  shall  have  a  favo 
ask  of  you. 

John  Imberlay  turned  and  faced  the  boy  s<l 
ly.  looking  at  him   with  keen  eyes.    Once,  i 
years  before,  a  young  bank  clerk  had  come  to 
and   beginning   with  almost   the   same  dec'»^ 
and    request,    had  plead   guilty  of  enibeMimS; 
funds  of  the  bank,  and  asked  for  clemency 
incident  came  back  at  this  moment  into  ni' 
with  unplea-sant  and  startling  distinctness 
"Well."  he  said,  icily,   "proceed!" 
Before  Robert  could  utter  a  word  of  ms  e.^ 
tion  there  came  a  knock  at  the  J'""/". 
without   waiting   for  a    reply  Mr.   Ridg«o  ■  • 
cashier,  entered.  .^, 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you    W- 


he  .said,   "but  Mr.  Moore,  the  exanuner.  v  -  1 
.see  vou  at  once  in  the  discount-rn.mi. 

It"  was  plain  that  something  had  happen 
cashier"s  mannar  indicated  excitement         _.^ 

"I  will  come  immediately."  ''^I'''""'.',  !*]',' vo 
"You   will  excuse   me,   Robert.    I  "viH  nea   • 
soon  as  I  am  at  liberty."  .,|i,i 

So  Robert  return  to  the  banking-loom  ^^^ 
Imberlav  went  with  the  cashier.    TiK<  »<'>     .J 
ai^pointed  at  the  delay.    He  had  ""I''"'  '  ,,,j  J 
minutes  it  would  be  all  over  and  tie  snu     n 
the  worst. 


He    busied    him.self    about   a    doreii 


litl'*  ^ 


He    uusiea   nim.seii    aooin.   n   "  ■•      j^i^rl 
watching  anxiously  meanwhile  for  Mr         J 
leturn.    F'inally.  Stewart,  who  had  been  ^} 
the  consultation  in  the  'JHcount  r'>"'"_ 
and    in    answer   to   Robert's   a"^'""'  '"{„„'v 
that    Mr.    Imberlay    was    exceedingly 
vsould  not  be  at  liberty  again  that  My     ^^ 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  '■>  ■■»     '  ^^j| 
opportunity.    It    was    most   di«^'""''Y"a„(. 
heartening.    The  boy  took  his  hat  »""j|^.  ^ 
a  tumult  of  neivoua  excitement.  I'l' 


«mber  13.  1930 

THOUGH  every  one  but  Robert  knew  already 

that  something  had  gone  wrong  at  the  bank, 

,    1  been  too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  trouble 

.lize  that    the   officers   had    become    greatly 

i  med  over  a  matter  to  which  the   examiner 

r.videntlv  called  their  attention. 

th»  dose  of  his  examination  Mr.  Moore  had 
need" to  pick  up  a  deposit  book  left  by  a  cus- 
„  to  be  balanced,  and.  more  by  reason  of  im- 
orcuriositv  than  anything  else,  he  had  com- 
j  the  balance  as  shown  by  the  deposit  book, 
the  corre.sponding  balance  as  shown  by  the 
Ldual  ledger,   and   had   found  a   marked   dis- 
ncv    I'  *■*'*  *   discrepancy   covering    many 
items  and  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
Btbs.  It  hatl  strongly  the  appearance  of  design 
her  than  of  inadvertence  or  error. 
fhen  he  called  for  other  deposit  books,  and  in 
m  of  these  he  found  the  same  conditions.    It 
/apparent  that  the  books  had  been  systematic- 
falsified,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  there 
ijbeen  a  serious  embezzlement  of  the  funds  of 
[bank    It  was  at  this  juncture  he  had  sent  for 
1  Imberlay. 

he  president  was  shocked.  He  could  not  be- 
,e  that  any  one  now  in  the  employ  of  the  bank 
lid  be  guilty  of  this  crime.  Only  once,  many 
irs  before,  had  anything  like  this  happened  in 
institution,  and  in  that  case  punishment  had 
towed  so  swift  and  severe  that  no  one  could 
ake  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  bank 
matters  of  this  kind. 

ft  the  end  of  a  half-hour's  investigation  he  was 
[iced  that  the  bank  had  been  systematically 
„d.  He  gave  directions  that  all  employes  should 
Jdetained.  and  that  those  already  gone  should 
Ibrought  back  at  once.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
[•hour  all  were  present  with  the  exception  of 
«rt  Uighton.  He  could  not  be  found,  and  he. 
.'  than  any  one  else,  was  especially  wanted. 
,.  wa.s  not  a  difficult  task,  after  the  ^iscrep- 
^es  Lad  been  discovered,  to  trace  them  to  their 
irce. 

jid  that  i;o:;rce  was  found  to  be  in  the  books 

ti  by  Robert.    The  entries  from  certain  depo.sit 

iha'ibfcn  placed  upon  the  cash-book  for  le.sser 

lounts  than  th<i.-e  shown  by  the  slips;  and  it  v.a.s 

that  e.xai  tly   the   right   amount   of   cash   had 

_ab.-traitid  to  make   the   books  balance   with 

cash  total.-.    That  the  money  had  been  taken 

the  pci.«on  who   falsified   the   entries   was   ap- 

tnt;  and  tht.-e  entries  were  all  in  the  handwrit- 

of  Robert  Leighton.  and  in  the  book  kept  by 

I  alone.   Their  transfers  to  the  ledgers  and  to 

final  balance-sheets   were   a   mere    matter   of 

cnmputation  and  copying. 

HE  prima  facie  against   Robert  was  certain- 
ly strong.  John  Imberlay  himself  acknowledg- 
|tbat:  and.  a.side   from   his   detestation   of   the 
,  it  grieved  him  deeply.    For  behind  his  cold 
leaiior  and  his  outward  indifference,  he  had  a 

liking  for  the  boy. 
for  some  reason,  which  he  could  not  explain,  he 
Hiked  him  since  the  day  when,  with  his  widow- 
Bother,  he  had  made  such  earnest  and  intelligent 
to  induce  the  president  of  the  bank  to  give 
on  the   Leighton    mortgage.    Imperceptibly, 
f  by  day.  week  by  week,  this  feeling  had  grown. 
^  boy  had  been  so  diligent  in  his  work,  so  cour- 
i  in  his  manner,  so  skillful  in  his  grasp  of  the 
ks  aftairs.  that  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
f president  had  not  liked  him.    And  now,  in  the 
'ff  it  all.  came  this  suspicion  of  guilt,  a  sus- 
"T amounting  in  truth  to  a  practical  certainty! 
tehn  Imbeilay  could  not  fathom  it.   He  rose  and 
to  his  own  room,  sick  at  heart.    Then  there 
into  his    mind    a    recollection    of    Robert's 
•«i  attempt  at  confession  hardly  an  hour  be- 
'^'iie  excitement   immediately   following   that 
I'f^'iett  had  dtiven  the  incident  from  his  memory 
[tliis  momtni. 

'be  had  needed  further  proof  of  the  boys  guilt 
''htldent  suiely  would  have  furnished  it.  For 
*'  «I?e  could  Robert  have  been  about  to  confess 
I'betact  of  the  embezzlement?  He  went  into 
i  counting-loom  to  learn  if  Robert  had  yet  re- 
"^d,  and  tinding  that  he  had  n(>t.  he  sent  an- 
Jl' me!(.sengei  with  explicit  instructions  to  bring 
^  *  at  once. 
''man  came  back,  .saying  that  he  was  quite 
*'* '')  find  him.  He  had  been  to  his  boarding- 
to  the  reading-rooms,  to  the  park,  to  all 
ff*«.'  the  boy  frequented,  but  no  one  had  seen 

•p  the  III  .St   messenger  returned,   .saying  that 
,, ,  ""'J  'Jeen    seen,    about    live   o'clock,    riding 
"Hie  one,  post-haste,  in  a  buckboaid.  in  the 
!"""if'f  B.oad  Valley. 

ichT  ^"'^'^'"^   of   the    bank    who    were    within 

b,   ^"^  ^^'<'n  sent  for  as  soon  as  it  became  ler- 

"at   th<ie    had    been    an    embezzlement    of 

and  when  this  information  was  laid  before 

j^  hey  (ie<  ide<l  that   Robert    must    lie   brought 

»tt     "'^^'    "   ^^""'^  be  impossible  definitely  to 

*"!  'I.e  ai.iount  of  the  shortage  until  Robert 

IT  "^'tuin  and  disclose  the  method  and  details 

i™*  crime. 

,  "ft  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  load  along 
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most  direct  route  to  the  New  York  state-line,  and 
that  It  would  be  useless  to  send  a  messenger  for 
him  unless  that  messenger  were  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  law  to  compel  his  return  by  force, 
if  necessary. 

So  Mr.  Ridgebury.  the  cashier,  hastened  to  the 
office  of  Esquire  Jenkins,  and  laid  before  that  of- 
ficial the  necessary  information  to  procure  a  war- 
lant  for  Robert's  arrest.  This  warrant  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Constable  John  Potts,  and  he  was 
directed  to  find  the  defendant  forthwith  and  bring 
him  into  court. 

It  was  arranged,  however,  that  before  answering 
to  the  charge  Robert  should  be  taken  to  the  bank, 
and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
explanation  or  confession  as  he  might  see  fit,  and 
give  such  information,  if  he  wonld,  as  might  lead 
to  an  accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  funds 
abstracted. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  connected  with  the  bank  as  to  the  boy's 
guilt.  One  after  another,  the  clerks  recalled  in- 
cidents showing  his  anxiety,  or  abstraction,  or  em- 
barrassment, the  reasons  for  which  they  could  not 
at  the  time  explain. 

It  was  true  that  Robert  had  been  seen  in  a  buck- 
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denly  formed,  but  he  knew  of  no  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  go  if  he  wished.  Several  times 
before  he  had  been  on  a  mid-week  visit  to  Broad 
Valley,  remained  over-night,  and  returned  by  stage 
to  Brierly  before  banking  hours  the  next  morning. 
Hiram  Calkins  was  a  most  entertaining  talker. 
He  knew  every  one  along  the  road,  and  the  his- 
tory of  every  place,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
all  he  knew.  He  prided  himself  also  on  the  speed 
of  his  sorrel  mare.  Down  the  Wyanda  River  road 
and  up  Broad  Valley  Creek  they  almost  flew,  and 
just  as  the  last  red  was  fading  from  the  western 
sky  they  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Robert's  home. 
He  thanked  Mr.  Calkins  heartily,  descended  from 
the  wagon,  and  walked  up  the  path.  Already,  in 
the  sweet  country  air,  in  the  open  landscape,  in 
the  familiar  scenes,  he  felt  better,  freer,  easier.  He 
felt  that  here,  at  any  rate,  he  could  find  rest.  Inside 
the  house  he  heard  voices  and  laughter.  Then  his 
mother  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Her  hands  were 
lifted  in  surprise  and  apprehension  as  she  saw  him 
mounting  the  steps. 

"Why,  Robert!"  she  exclaimed.  "You're  not 
sick  ?" 

"No,  mother.  I  saw  Mr.  Calkins  in  town,  and  he 
offered  to  bring  me  out,  and  I  thought  I'd  come." 
"Well,  I'm  glad  you  did.  You  look  so  white  and 
tired.  The  work  in  the  bank  doesn't  agree  with 
you;  I  can  see  that.  But  come  in.  Mr.  Orchard 
and  June  are  here." 

"O  Bob!"  exclaimed  June.  "What  do  you  think 
your  mother  has  done?  You  see  this  is  the  first 
time  daddy's  been  up  here  since  he  was  sick,  and 
Mrs.  Leighton  ju.st  forced  us  to  stay  to  supper. 
And  now  here  you  come  to  complete  the  party. 
Why,  Bob,  how  pale  you  look!    Are  you  sick?  ' 

"Oh,  no!  Mother  and  you  think  because  I'm  not 
tanned  as  I  used  to  be  this  time  of  year  I'm  sick. 
There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  except  that 
I'm  hungiy." 

•  To  be  continued.) 


Your  Opportunity 
to  See  Florida 
and  Cuba 

Readers  and  Their  Friends   .\re   Invited   to  Join 

Pennsylvania    Farmer's    Third    Vacation 

Tour  for  Farm  Folks 


W 


Robn 


•■I    had   been   seen   travelling    was   the 


The  Singing  Tower 
and  Mountain  Lake 
Sanctuary. 


board,  driving  rapidly 
toward  Broad  Valley. 
He  had  not  intended  to 
go  there  when  he  left 
the  bank.  His  only 
thought  had  been  to 
get  out  into  the  open 
air,  away  from  prying 
eyes,  where  he  could 
breathe  and  think. 

There  came  over  him 
a  sense  of  homesick- 
ness, a  desire  to  see  his 
mother,  to  hear  her 
voice,  to  feel  her  touch 
of  sympathy  and  love. 
Tlien  he  was  startled 
by  some  one  shouting 
out  to  him  from  the 
roadway : 

Hello.  Bob:  " 
He  looked  up  and 
saw  Hiram  Calkins, 
who  lived  on  the  next 
farm  north  of  the 
Leighton  place,  seated 
In   his  buckboard. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Calkins!" 
replied  Robert.  "Just 
going  home?" 

"Yes.     Want    to   ride 
out  ?" 

"Thank  you. " 
He  climbed  into  th" 
wagon,  laid  his  cane 
nnd.'r  the  seat,  and 
they  started.  His  res- 
oluti<m    had    been    sud- 


H.\Tf— It  is  a  tour  through  the  principal 

agricultural  regions  of  Florida,  with  visits 

to  all   the  state's   large   cities   and  other  points 

of   interest     with   an   ocean    voyage   and   a  tour 

of  Havana  and  rural  Cuba  besides. 

WHY? — Because,    by    managing    the    tour    as    a 

reader  service,   and  with  the  cooperation   of  the 

Seaboard    Air   Line    Railway    and   Clyde-Mallory 

Steamship  Company.  Pennsylvania  Farmer  can  offer  the  trip  at  about 

half  what  it  would  cost  an  individual  for  the  .same  tour  and  the  same 

first-class  accommodations. 

WHO? — Your  family  and  friends,  we  and  ours.  Farm  folks  from  nearly 
every  county  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
went  on  our  first  two  vacation  tours.  They  told  us  they  enjoyed  them- 
selces  immensely;  we  believe  you  will  enjoy  this  one. 

HOW?— By  chartered  Pullman  cars  and  a  special  train  with  our  own 
dining  cars.  Automobiles,  buses  and  steamships  for  the  sidetrips. 
rOST? — The  total  cost  from  Harrlsburg  or  Philadelphia  will  be  $197.50. 
That  covers  all  meals,  fare,  sidetrips  and  tips.  You  pay  it  in  a  lump 
sum  before  you  start,  then  forget  about  money.  You  can  leave  yoiu 
pocketbook  at  home.  We  make  all  the  arrangements,  pay  all  the  bills, 
give  all  the  tips  and  do  all  the  worrying.  A  deposit  of  $20  will  reserve 
a  place  for  you  immediately. 

WHEX?— Our  special  cars  leave  Harrisburg.  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington on  February  3rd.  returning  February  14th.  Leave  Pittsburgh 
late  February  2nd. 


Tour  Manager,   renns>l\anla   Farmer, 
1301    I'enn   Avenue,   rittshurich.   Pa. 

Please  send   me   booklet   giving  full   information  about  the  Florida- 
Cuba  Tour.    This  places  me  under  no  obligation  of  any  kind.       2-12-13 


Nfiine 
Town 


R.   D. 


Co-L.nty  State     .  .      . 

Al.s«    mail  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interested: 


1X111110 
Address 
N.iine 
Address 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


I 


Christmas  Gifts  from  Material 

at  Hand 


LAST  week  "M.  S."  asked  for  sug- 
gestions for  making  inexpensive 
Christmas  gifts.  It  has  been  rather  a 
difficult  job  to  select  from  the  flood 
of  excellent  ideas  that  came  to  our 
desk  just  the  ones  we  thought  "M.  S. " 
would  like.  This  only  goes  to  show 
that  if  anything  is  wanted,  ask  the 
readers  of  The  Young  Peoples  page. 
The  prize-winning  suggestions  are 
given  below; 

From  Mary  Good  of  Pennsylvania— 
•For  my  little  niece  I  am  crocheting 
a  soft  brown  cuddle  dog  with  white 
.spats. 

"Aprons  made  out  of  unbleached 
mu.slin  with  rick-rack  braid  for  bind- 
ing and  pretty  applique  flowers  on  the 
ptickets  are  acceptable. 

"A  little  sewing  bag  made  out  of 
some  gay  cloth  and  fitted  with  thim- 
ble, needle  and  thread  for  the  friend 
who  likes  to  sew;  tiny  monograms 
worked  on  squares  of  linen  for  the 
friend  who   travels. 

"If  there  is  a  small  sister  in  the 
family  supply  dolly  with  some  clothes. 
It  takes  very  little  time  and  material 
to   make  these. 

"A  pillow  top  copied  from  some 
patch-work  pattern,  using  scraps  of 
dress    material. 

"For  Mother,  some  pretty  holders 
for  the  kitchen.  Cut  a  round  piece  of 
vvhite  or  light  colored  material,  dou- 
ble thickness;  place  two  or  three 
thicknesse.s  of  felt  or  heavy  cloth  be- 
tween the  white  pieces  and  bind.  Then 
draw  face  of  a  girl  or  some  figure; 
embroider  with  cotton;  place  a  ring 
in  the  top. 

For  a  City  Friend 

Hilda  Davis,  also  of  Pennsylvania, 
offers  this  suggestion:  "I  am  sending 
a  corn  husk  box  full  of  farm  goodies 
to  a  friend  in  the  city.  The  making 
of  the  box  requires  only  a  one-pound 
(iindy  box,  some  clean,  dry  corn 
hii.sks,  and  spool  of  thread,  a  needle, 
thimble  and  a  little  spare  time. 

"To  cover  the  box  cut  the  corn 
husk.s  into  strips,  one  inch  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  long.  Fold 
these  lengthwise  in  the  middle:  fold 
into  cone  shape.  Sew  on  to  the  candy 
box.  beginning  at  the  top,  having  the 
.second  row  overlap  the  first  row,  etc. 
When  you  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  place  a  row,  with  the  cones 
turned  on  their  sides,  all  the  way 
around  the  bottom.  These  cones  may 
be  painted  with  water  colors  or  left 
their  natural   color. 

"Line  the  box  with  soft,  bright  col- 
ored material  and  sew  on  a  ribbon 
handle  of  the  .same  color." 

Hard  Times  Pri-sent* 

C.  A.  Tedrick  of  Ohio  offers  these 
lasily-made  gifts:  "Make  bedroom 
slipper  soles  of  heavy  pants  or  coat 
goods,  using  two  layer.s  with  paste- 
board between  to  give  the  needed 
stiffne.s.^.  Tops  may  be  knitted  or 
made  of  good  parts  of  old  sweater-" 
"An  old  sock  raveled  or  cut  round 
in  one  long  strip  and  wrapped  around 
a  tin  box  with  a  few  grains  ot  corn 
in  it  will  make  a  fine  rattle  for  baby. 
You  can  crochet  a  cover  <if  bright 
Kilorel  string  or  perhaps  material 
.sewed  all  over  it.  An  older  child 
would  prefer  a  ball  that  will  bounce. 
.Make  it  the  same  way  over  a  piece 
of  nii)ber. 

"A  sock  top  split  a  short  di.stance 
ilown  either  side,  then  seamed  across 
thf  end,  leaving  a  space  in  the  center 
for  the  neck,  will  make  a  fine  doll 
.sweater  if  the  neck  and  sleeve  spacer 
me  nioely  finished.  The  fancy  top 
f;athtir.-l  together  with  a  little  tassel 
or  pom-pom  of  yarn  will  make  a  cap 
to    mat  '.     Tne    same    idea    coiiM    be 


used  for  a  real  baby,  using  two  socks 
sewed   together. 

"Sugar  sacks  bleached  of  their 
printing  and  marked  with  very  simple 
designs  will  please  the  little  girl  who 
is  just  learning  to  sew.  She  will  be 
glad  to  embroider  them  and  make  a 
spread  for  dolly's  bed.  Her  older  sis- 
ter might  like  them  just  as  well  for 
her  own  room. 

"Unbleached  feed  sacks  make  nice 
aprons  either  as  they  are  or  colored. 
Binding  or  a  little  applique  from  the 
rag-bag  makes  them  quite  dressed  up. 

"Make  your  silk  scraps  into  bow 
ties  for  the  boys.  It's  not  hard  if  you 
use  an  old  one  for  a  pattern. 

"Any  child  would  like  a  notebook 
cover — extra  leaves  of  wrapping 
paper — to  paste  stories  and  poenos, 
recipes  or  party  suggestions.  Hard 
times  can't  cheat  the  children  in  the 
country  when  Santa's  helpers  use  the 
materials  found  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  house." 

For   Sister's    Dolly 

"I  am  making  a  table,  chair  and 
rocker  for  my  little  sisters  doll.  The 
legs,  backs  and  braces  are  from  limbs 
of  trees  with  the  bark  left  on. 

Roy    Dunkle. 


Come  with  me,  Pusay,  out  here  to  the  bam. 
We'll  (-.atch   lots  of  rata  where  it's   nice 
and    warm."  Doris  Brown. 


Glad  to  Be  An  American 

By  VIRGINIA  CHAMBEBUN 

First  Prize 

WE  are  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  also  a  modem  nation, 
not  ruled  by  a  lot  of  old  and  worn-out 
laws  and  customs.  We  are  an  intel- 
ligent and  progressive  people,  and 
even  though  this  is  a  young  coimtry, 
it  is  equal  to  all  and  superior  to  many 
of  the  other  nations. 

Our  people  are  not  ruled  by  a  priv- 
ileged claws  who  oppress  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves,  but  the 
officers  of  our  government  are  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  every  per- 
son has  a  right  to  say  how  he  shall 
be  governed.  Also  any  citizen  may, 
by  his  own  efforts,  become  the  head 
of  the  nation. 

America's  freedom  has  been  pur- 
chased with  the  lives  of  many  brave 
men  who  have  made  pages  of  history. 
This  is  a  beautiful  country  with  its 
rolling  plains  and  busy  cities.  It  also 
has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is  to 
me  the  very  best  place  to  live. 

This  nation  is  foremost  in  peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  its  peo- 
ple .have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of 
and  to  live  up  to,  therefore.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  am  an  American. 

Ekiitor's  note. — Watch  for  other 
prize  winners  next  week. 


Rustic  Book  Ends 

Did  you  ever  think  that  you 
some  ideal  material  right  out  on  1 
old  woodpile  for  making  some 
book    ends    for    your    desk?    Sog 
day  when  you   have  a  little  tlm«, 
saw   and   a   jacknife,   try  makiog  1 
set  like  those  illustrated  here. 

Each  end  consists  of  a  slab  of  \ 
about  four  inches  wide  and  ten  inci 
long  with  the  bark  left  on.   Sd 
the  split  edges  down  with  a  plane  1 


A  Mosaic  Vase 

"If  you're  Scotch,  you  have  saved 
last  year's  Christmas  envelopes  which 
were  lined  with  colored  paper.  Take 
a  nicely  shaped  glass  jar  or  crock, 
wash  and  dry  it  thoroughly,  then  cut 
the  pieces  of  paper,  paste  them  care- 
fully on  the  vase.  Let  this  dry  over 
night.  Then  take  a  brush  and  black 
paint  and  outline  every  piece  of 
paper.  This  also  should  dry  over  night. 
Now  paint  the  entire  .surface  with 
pure  white  shellac,  givmg  the  vase  a 
glossy  look.  A  pair  of  these  vases 
makes  a  nice  present."  Rosemary 
HoUebaugh,    Pennsylvania. 

From  Match  Boxes 

"We  girls  never  have  too  many 
boxes  in  our  rooms."  says  Olivia 
Roland.  "Take  nine  match  boxes, 
nine  shoe  buttons  or  round  beads  and 
enough  pretty  wall  paper  to  cover 
the  boxes.  First  cover  the  front  of 
each  box,  then  paste  your  match 
boxes  together  in  three  tiers.  Cut  the 
paper  to  fit  the  sides,  back  and  top. 
Sew  the  shoe  buttons  or  beaJs  on  the 
front." 


The  Singing  Cat  in  Verse 

Tommy    Kut    decided   to   sir.ij. 

He    pii-ked    up    his    uke    ;iiid    pliiyed    on 
the    atrinK. 
He  opened  hl.s  mouth  and  fcive  ••'«  a  ^wiuenl 
That    sounded    Juat    Uke    our    old    auto- 
iiinljile  — Wit.-'ljii  Roland. 

*  «     * 

We    tiave    a    rat    that    r.it'he<    r.its 

And    sinus    with    Joyou.*    ule-?: 
She  eata  the   bug.t  that   inre.-«t  our  rugs 

And  .-he's    Home.  Sweet  Home"  to  the  tle^ 
—Robert    M.i'-k,    Jr. 

*  •     • 

The   siiKinu   cat   was   l.ere   t^Jay, 

And    he    wins    with    all    hn    tnisht. 
He   wa.s   finKinK   to  J>i.<   !iiat.J    -to   Kay: 
No    (l.iiilit    he    .sang    :iU    tiinlit. 

-Shirley    M  ,.^    M.Cord. 
«     *     • 
Oh.     Halk:     What    l.velv    iau.'"ii'! 

Said    inptly    Pu.H.^y    .-^t.-ip. 
A..<  .."he   listened   to  her   *w.'e'.heart. 
A.<  he  sang  and  played   lin  "ke. 

— Ertn-.    '"     .^' hlivsser. 

The    Jolly    singing    pu**;.     i\(t 
Who    likes    to    play    la«    tlddle. 

Likes    just    us    well    <    r.s.  ."    I'i«    lat 
T..   (Ill    him    In    th^    ini.l.lle. 

— .\  t  (     Mi>iiiish. 

*  *       * 

Listen    to    the    slngiiit       i' 
Singing    "tra.    In.    l:i.    :;.y   ..'W(»etle 
I   love  to  sit   on   the  il-  l-.l....r  mat 
With  you.  my  d.iiling   sweetie." 
— Virif.nii    IVlp. 
ji      »      > 

Betieatli  iifi'  window,  on  u  :n  ,  ciliKlit   nigiil. 
He  ^iinit  t<i  his  ilarllnK    ^  ■  r>  -il    iikI  while. 


wood  file.  Cut  a  cross  section  of  ^ 
about  two  or  two  and  one-half  inchi 
thick,  divide  in  half  and  fit  careful 
into  a  groove  in  the  slab  and  ghie. 

Be    careful    when    fitting  the 
tical    to    the    horizontal   piece  to 
sure   a  good   fit.    Long  wood  sen 
put    through   from    the   bottom 
the  edges  also  covered  with  glue, 
hold  them  together.    Small  brads  1 
be  used  to  prevent  the  edges  of  < 
bark  from  warping  up. 

Finish  with  a  coat  of  clear  van 
and  glue  strips  o'  felt  to  the  bottoi^ 
of  each  part. 


Little  Folks*  Comer 

Timmy  Twitchet  to  the  Rescue 

By   RITTH   PLUMLY  THOMPSON 

iContinued   from   Last   Week.) 


"Somebody,"  said  Timmy,  grimly 
buttoning  his  raincoat.  "Somebody 
will  have  to  shut  that  window." 

"But  only  a  two-leg  could  do  that," 
quavered  the  old  mouse  grocer  turn- 
ing pale  beneath  his  fur.  'Better  not 
venture  out,  or  you'll  be  killed,  sir'"' 
"Well,  what  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren?" demanded  Timmy  Twitchet 
indignantly.  "Are  they  to  perish  in 
the  storm"  I,  for  one.  am  going  out 
and  whoever  wants  to.  can  come  with 
me!" 

"I  d«mt  want  to.  but  I'm  coming," 
shivered  Tiny  Wee  Bit  turning  up  the 
collar   of   his   pajamas.     "SomeU)dy"s 
got  to  do  something!  "    So  while  th-^ 
grocer  and  tailor  cowered  behind  Tim- 
my's  largest  sofa,  the  Mayor  and  val- 
iant   little   carpenter    rushed   bravely 
out  into  the  night.  A  scene  of  wildest 
confusion  met  them,  and  the  screams 
of  the  mice  as  their  houses  and  store.s 
blew   hither  and  yon  were  positively 
heartrending.    But   sticking  doggedly 
to    their    course,    Timmy    and    Tiny 
fought  their  way  toward  the  window. 
Twice  they  were  buried  under  news- 
papers and  once  knocked  down  by  a 
flying   »x>x.    but   finally,   wet    and   ex- 
hausted,   they     reached    the    window- 
ledge   itself. 

"Now  that  we  are  here,  what?"' 
gasped  Tiny,  his  teeth  chattering 
with  cold  and  fright. 

"Climb  the  curtain."'  directed  Tim- 
my. seizing  the  ragged  piece  of  dim- 
ity. "Careful,  now.  don't  fall,  every- 
thing depends  on  us.  Once  up 
Timmy  shouted  a  few  quick  orders 
and  liext  minute  the  two  intrepid 
niou.se  gentlemen  were  climbing  paw- 
over  paw  up  the  curtain,  banging 
backward  and  forward  against  the 
screen  till  they  were  black  and  bliu' 
under  their  fur.  But  not  tmly  did  they 
hang  on.  but  climbed  tti  the  very  to^y 
Thi'n.  Timmy  on  on  side,  and  Tiny 
Wfo  Bit  on  the  other,  began  to  gnaw 
the  window  cord.  Fortunately  Hk- 
wmilow  was  not  all  the  way  tip,  -xn  1 
the  cold  was  exposed  on  both  siide.-', 
and  piesently.  with  a  slam  that  -on- 
viiuod  the  terriftcd  villagers  that  th. 


roof    it.self    had    fallen,    the   wind 
dropped  down.    Harmlessly  now. 
wind  howled  and  whistled  outside  1 
the    rain   drummed  against  the  ot 
(low-  glass.  Thanks  to  the  quick  thin' 
ing  of  Timmy  Twitchet  and  the  qu' 
action  of  the  little  Mayor  and  vilU 
carpenter,  every  mouse  man,  wun 
and   child   was   saved.    Hurrying 
with  brooms,  mops  and  lanterns. 
villagers  began  to  bring  order  out  ( 
confusion,   but   not   befoie  Tiny  W« 
Bit    and    Timmy  Twitchet   had 
carried  through  the  flooded  strec'^il 
the  front  doors  of  their  homes. 

Once  inside,  Timmy  wrapped  in t« 
comfotters  with  his  feet  in  a  tut ' 
hot  mustard  water,  tried  to  feci  iil 
a  hero,  while  he  staved  oS  broecbin 
and  possible  pneumonia.  AsforTiiT 
after  swallowing  a  whole  box  ' 
.sneeze  ilrops  and  rubbing  his  bmu 
with  liniment  he  fell  asl.t-p  and  ne^ 
wakened  till  next  day  at  noon  tiit 
Well,  well  and  well  sirs  what  e» 
do  vou  think  of  that? 


pXssing  events  in  pictures 


Dm«n  by  Helen  >li"n'* 

Color  the  picture  and  •>'"  '>'  '^.'jiJ 
to  Little  Folks"  Come.,  ''''""jj^,,^ 
Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave,  » '" 
ri.    Thero  w-i11  be  ten  prizes. 


1.  The  first  Thanksgiving 
proclamation,  signed  by  Pres- 
ident George  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1789.  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Waahington.  This  historic 
document  waa  lost  for  almost 
100  yeara  and  was  finally  pur- 
chased   in    1921    for   $300. 

2.  A  new  picture  of  President 
Hoover  and  the  members  of  hl» 
Cabinet,   at   the   White   Hou.se. 

Left  to  right,  front,  row:  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Andrew 
Mellon,  Vice  President  Charles 
Curtis.  President  Hoover.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  L,.  atimson 
and  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley.  ,    „ 

Back  row.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Robert  P.  Lamont.  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ray  L. 
Wilbur,  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam D.  Mitchell.  Postmaster 
General  Walter  F.  Brown.  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Charles  F. 
Adam.s,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Arthur  M.  Hyde  and  Se.retary 
of   Labor    James   J.    Davis. 

3.  A  new-  cheese  branding  ma- 
chine which  will  indelibly  .stamp 
a  grade  mark  similar  to  that 
found  on  meat,  has  been  -level- 
oped  by  the  United  Stat'?s  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 

J.  Oakland.  Cal.— Mi.ss  Gladys 
Lasky.  winner  of  the  National 
Butter  Churning  Championship 
Hi  th©  Pacific  Sl(ipe  Dairy  Show. 

.1.  A  new  and  e-specially  posed 
portrait  study  of  General  Doug- 
Un  Mac  Arthur,  newly  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States    Army. 

6.  Sherman  county.  Kan.sas. — 
The  gigantic  ear  of  corn  con- 
tributed by  Sherman  county  to 
make  the  annual  Corn  Husking 
Contest  a  success.  A  week's  time 
and  thousands  of  small  ears  of 
Kansas  grown  com  were  requlr* 
ed  to  make  up  this  big  ear. 
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Home  Canners 


By   JI  UA   KIENE 

IN  spite  of  the  so  called  drouth  and  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  can,  the 
National  Canning  Contest  recently  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Household  Science  Institute  at 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  was  the  biggest  and  finest  that 
has  ever  been  held.  Evidently  it  takes  more  than 
IV  dry  weather  and  extreme  heat  to  make  a  farm 
homemaker  stop  her  canning  activities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  feeling  proud  of  the 
farm  homemaker  of  the  state  and  wishing  in  some 
way  to  make  open  recognition  of  her 
ability,  offered  beautiful  silver  loving 
cups  to  the  Pensylvania  women  who 
*!'  canned  the  best  jars  of  fruit,    vege- 
tables and  meat. 
I  k,      The  judges  of  this  contest  included 
|(:K  such  nationally  known  home  economy 


of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  pepper  and,  lastly, 
add  two  eggs  slightly  beaten. 

Sausage  stuffing  is  made  from  half  a  pound  of 
sausage  meat  mixed  with  two  cups  of  dried  bread 
crumbs  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  table- 
spoon each  of  onion-juice  and  minced  parsley. 
O 

Celery  Fritters 

NOTHING   like   crisp    vegetable   fritters   as   an 
addition   to   a    plate   of   cold   sliced    meat   of 
any  sort.    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture    tells    how    to 
make  celery  fritters: 
One    and    three-fourths    cups    sifted    soft-wheat 


experts  as  Dr.  Louise  Stanley.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Washington.  D.  C;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Arnquist  Bakke,  leader  of  Four-H 
<  i\iV  work  in  Iowa:  M;.<5  Elain^  Ma.-<- 
sej  leader  ol  girls"  r"ouf-H  Chit 
wcrk,  Mi.«.sissippi:  Mi.'-.s  Frances 
Swain,  piesnitnt  of  the  fVmtiican 
Home  Kconi-inics  As.sociatiun.  (Chi- 
cago, and  Miss  Elizabeth  Salltr,  de- 
partment of  home  econoni-s.  Uni- 
versity of  V.'i.sconsin.  It  \.aj  their 
opinion  that  n.-voi  had  iluy  seen  .^uch 
outstanding  fine  jar.=i  of  home  can- 
ned product.s. 

To  Mrs.  Frank  Bennett  of  Dcyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  on  her  jar  of 
white  cherriPH  came  thp  highest  can- 
ning honor  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  not  only  %von  the  loving  cup  offered  by 
this  paper,  but  she  had  the  honor  of  having  the 
third  best  jar  of  fruit  out  of  the  7.000  or  more 
cans  of  fruit  exhibited.  Mrs.  Clarence  Friedline.  of 
Slpe.sville,  had  the  prize  canned  jar  of  vegetables 
for  the  state:  her  entry  being  beets.  To  Mrs.  E. 
J.  MacDonald  of  Allison  Park  came  the  honor  of 
having  the  best  jar  of  meat  exhibited  by  a  Penn- 
sylvania housewife. 


Stuffings  for  Holiday  Birds 

As  a  change  from  the  ordinary  bread  stuffing 
for  the  Christmas  bird,  the  New  York  state 
[iji  college  ot  home  economics  here  suggests  oysters, 
I  ,  chestnuts,  sausage  and  various  other  stuffings  and 
gives  directions  for  making  them. 

For  chestnut  stuffing,  blanch  a  qtiart  of  chest- 
nuts and  cook  them  in  boiling  water  until  tender. 
While  they  are  still  hot,  rub  them  through  a 
coarse  sieve  and  then  add  one-third  of  a  cupful 
of  bread  crumbs,  three  tablespoons  of  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Mix  the  ingredients  well 
and  then  stuff  the  bird. 
i4  A  favorite  oystei  stuffing  is  made  by  mixing 
[I  with  a  pint  of  oysters,  two  cups  of  dry  bread 
17  crumbs,  one-fourth  cup  of  melted  butter,  a  tea- 
."poon  of  .salt  and  one-fourth  tea.^^poon  of  pepper. 

A  nioisL  and  delicately  flavored  stuffing  may  be 
made  with  apples  and  celery  as  its  base.  Fry  a 
tablespoon  of  minced  onion  in  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  imtil  slightly  browned.  To  this  add  one 
cup  each  of  minced  celery  and  apple;  cook  the 
mixture  five  minutes  and  then  add  a  cup  of  soft 
bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and,  if 
desired,  hot  water  or  stock  to  make  the  dre.ssing 
more  moist. 

Sage    StiifTinK 

Persons  who  like  a  well-seasoned  dressing  find 
.sage  stuffing  good.  This  requires  two  cups  of 
bread  crumbs  .soaked  for  an  hour  in  one-half  cup 
<if  milk,  aftei  which  one  and  one-half  tablespoon 
of  melted  butter,  one  egg  beaten,  and  the  season- 
ings are  added.  A  well-balanced  (ombinalion  of 
sea.simings  consist  of  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
salt,  powdered  sage  and  chopped  onion,  and  one- 
t'  urth  teaspoon  each  of  pepper,  thyme  and  sum- 
nici    savory. 

Celery  stuffing  is  easy  to  prepare  and  has  a  mild 
and  plta.^unt  flavor.  To  one-tialf  a  bunch  of  celery, 
rut  fine,  add  two  table.sroons  of  melted  butter 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  stale  hut  not  dry  br^ad 
crumbs.     Season   the    mixture   with   two   teaspoons 


Three  silver  lo\  ina:-«ups  were  odtred  by  l»<«mH>  Ivania  Farmer  for  the 

women  of  thai   statf  who  were  prize  winni  r>»  in  the  Xatiunul 

Canning   t'untei>t  ut   lowu. 


flour,  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
baking  po\\\ler.  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups 
chopped  celery,  one   tablespoon  melted  fat. 

Sift  tojjether  the  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder, 
itdd  the  beaten  egg.  milk,  celery  and  fat.  Fry  the 
celery  tiitters  in  deep  fat  or.  if  preferred,  in  a 
skillet  in  shallow  fat.  In  either  case  drop  the  mix- 
ture by  spoonfuls  into  the  fat  and  fry  rather  slow- 
ly. The  fritters  need  time  to  cook  thro<igh  to  the 
center  before  the  outside  becomes  too  brown. 
Drain  the  fritters  on  absorbent  paper  and  serve  hot. 


Specialists  for  Health 

By  R.  G.  BEACHL£Y.  M.  D..  Dr.  P.  H. 
and  NELX.  C.  WESTCOTT 

IN  any  series  of  health  articles  the  words  "see 
a  specialist"  are  apt  to  occur  frequently  and 
the    word    "specialist"    strikes    terror    to  the 
niinds  of  many  people.    They  immediately  think  of 
huge  bills,  of  operations,  hospitals  and  more  bills. 
The    mother   of   six    children,   a   farmer's  wife, 
hunted  up  a  well-known  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist  in  the  nearest  large  city  and  said  to  bim: 
"My  children  need  their  tonsils  and  adenoids  re- 
moved according  to   their  school  re- 
ports and  also  according  to  our  fam- 
ily  physician.    I   am   a   poor  woman 
but  I  want  my  children  to  have  th» 
best  skill  and  care  in  this  operation. 
What  would  you  charge  to  take  them 
out  by  the  dozen?" 

The  great  surgeon  laughed  and  told 
her  to  bring  her  children  to  him  for 
examination.  He  found  the  operation 
was  necessary  and  made  a  rate  within 
her  means.  She  was  unable  to  pay 
the  bill  all  at  once  but  made  her  pay- 
ments regularly  until  the  bill  v.ai 
wiped  out. 

Her  cousin,  also  a  farmer '.s  wife  of 
moderate  means,  put  on  her  two  dia- 
mond rings,  her  best  bib  and  tucker 
and  went  to  the  .«ame  .«iugeon  with 
her  one  boy.  She  said  nothing  about 
her  circumstances,  looked  like  a  per- 
son of  means  and  when  she  received 
her  bill  sat  down  and  wept.  It  was 
just  three-fourths  as  much  for  her 
one  boy  as  the  surgeon  had  charged 
her  cousin  for  removing  the  ton.'ils 
by  the  dozen. 

If  you  need  a  specialist,  and  your  limited  means 
makes  it  an  alarming  matter,  take  your  own  fam- 
ily physician  into  your  confidence.  He  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  either  in  a  clinic  or  with 
.■-ome  specialist  where  you  will  receive  the  best 
care  at  moderate  cost. 

Hospitals  have  free  clinics  and  if  one  needs  care 
for  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  it  is  a  tsUae  pride 
that  keeps  him  fiom  obtaining  such  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  means  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  dishonesty  to  misrepresent  one's  po- 
sition and  take  advantage  of  the  generosity  of  a 
specialist. 

It  is  a  day  of  specialists!  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  man  who  has  made  one  branch  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery  his  life  work  is  bettei  able  to 
cope  with  that  particular  problem  than  the  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Your  family  physician  will  always  act  a.s  go- 
between  for  you  and  the  needed  specialist  so  do 
not  let  the  word  frighten  you  nor  let  your  fright 
deprive  your  child  or  yourself  of  the  needed  advice 
and  care  of  a  specialist. 


Roast  Pig 

AT  a  birthday  dinner  last  winter  we  siupiiswl 
our  guests  by  serving  a  young  roast  pig.  ^^^ 
were  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
imdertaking  but  the  novelty  of  the  idea  was  so 
appealing  we  could  not  resist  the  venture.  The  af- 
fair was  all  we  hoped  it  would  be.  The  meat  is 
white  and  tender  and  the  flavor  deliciou.';.  From 
our  experience  I  offer  the  following  directions: 

Prepare  dressing  the  same  as  you  would  f"' 
fowl.  A  fifteen-piMmd  pig  will  require  a  leaf  and 
a  half  of  bread.  Take  a  young  pig  six  i>i  ^'t'ven 
weeks  old.  Wash  thoroughly  inside  and  mitsid^ 
Rinse  inside  with  soda  water,  wipe  dry.  ami  •"'>''■ 
with  prepared  dressing  making  the  pig  fi'i'  *"^ 
plump;  then  sew  it  up.  Place  in  kneeling  pi'-^tuie 
in  roaster  tying  legs  in  proper  position.  Pi""  ^ 
little  hot  .salt  water  into  the  roaster  and  bii.-tc  with 
butter  and  water  as  the  pig  warms,  thin  with 
gravy  from  roaster.  When  it  smokes  all  over  n''' 
with  cloth  dipped  in  melted  butter.  This  wili  keep 
M\  KirN  and  I  prefer  vclvcl  dnNMcw  to  all  others       the  skin  from  cracking.    It   will   take  about  thre^ 

for  the  winter  months.   'riie>  are  dressy  enough  for       hours  to  roast.    Skim  off  grease  and  make  gr«^'y 

the  finest   atfalrN,  and   not   Ino  diessy   for  the  varl-        j^.,  \isual. 


Velvet  for  Alt  Occasions 


oils  youni;  folks'  «<Uvltles  in  s<-hool  and  ehur«'h. 
They  we:ir  \«ell  and  are  nxtre  e;;slly  l<e|;t  in  tip-top 
shu|M'  thiin  any  other  material.  \  ery  little  Irlm- 
niinf{  iw  needed  and  the  colors  we  find  in  velxet  are 
lirluht  and  yonthliil.  I'attern  No.  ()98S  on  the  next 
piiK*-  is  espeiiiillv  kiioJ  Imi'  iiitil^ing  her  ChrlHtnian 
froeU  ,,|  vel\  «t. "  G.  S.  S. 


To  serve,  place  the  pig  on  a  large  plattei  a"' 
garnish  with  plenty  of  parsley.  Place  a  .siu.i"  '^f' 
apple  in  its  moiuh  and  fasten  a  *\i(ath  " 
parsley  around  its  neck.  In  carving,  first  mt  ° 
the  head,  then  take  off  hams  and  shouKleis  an 
separate  ribs.  Marguerite  McCreary. 


A  New  Dress  for  Christmas 


.No.  t>\::J._rut  in  eiKht  sizo."  :tS.  40.  42. 
H.  46.  Is.  m  und  n2  iiirties  biiKt  nipa.oure. 
A  J6-iiii  h  .«ize  roqutrp!*  5'i4  yurtis  of  39- 
""h    ni, Ill-rial.     Fur    contriistins    iniiteriul 

•  yard  39  inches  wide  ia  re<iuired  tut 
'T'Hswjiifi.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25»'. 

.\...  fiv-,.-,._cut  In  elKht  .tlZM;  38.  40.  12, 
"■  IB.  \\  50  .and  52  in(he.<<  l)ust  mcasuro. 
A  16-111.  ii  nize  rei|Uires  5',  ynrd.s  of  39- 
""■h  niiitprial.  The  width  of  the  drests  at 
'lie  low.T  edge  witli  ftiliie^'s  pxtpiided  is 
-  >  yurjs.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

•V«.  6'.is:j.— «iriv  (Irp.-iH.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
•>  S.  Kj  .itul  li>  ycar.>«.  A  12-yeur  slzi;  with 
liiK  sU.'v<\-«  rpquires  2'',  yard.'*  ot  35-lnch 
"lalerial  With  short  sleeves  It  will  re- 
lUire  J  yard.-*.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of 
■''nlrii.«(iiiu  material  require  •■<»  yard  of 
Jolrichfs    wide,    cut    crosswise.     Price    15c 

r  iwo  |,,r  25c. 

N'o.  6%H.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  five  sit- 
":  34.  :«.  :«.  40  and  42  Inches  l)ust  nieas- 
^l"-  A  •in-inrh  size  requires  3'.  yards  of 
Jj.-ii'h  material  if  made  with  tlio  capelet. 
^^ith.put  ilie  capelot  3  yards  will  be  re- 
'I'lired.    Price  15c  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  6!(S7  — Olrls'  dress.  Cut  In  four  slz- 
"'  -  3,  I  and  f,  years.  A  2-yenr  size  re- 
mires  -.'  yarris  o(  material  ?a  iiu  hes  wide 
''''  *'ldt>r.  If  made  of  flouncinK  27  Inches 
,'"*  ^1  yards  are  required.  Price  16c  or 
'»"  f'.r  ;;5o. 

^0.  C9SS.— r.irls'  dress.    Cut  in  live  sizes: 

•  f-  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  •l-year  8i»P  re 
>l«lr«s  r,    yards   of   38-inch   material.     T.. 


trrn    with    l.n  p    edKiUK    requires    4    yards. 
Price   15r   or   two   for   2J><-. 

.No.  B9S0.  — Dress  for  Junior  miss.  Cut  in 
4  sizes:  12.  14,  Iti  und  18  ypars.  A  16-year 
size  requires  :l'j  yards  39  inches  widp. 
Tie  and  »i\A\  of  rilibon  requires  3  yards. 
Price  l.V  or  two  f,)r  L'.'n-. 

No.  69"t>.  — Ladip.-''  undPrKarinent.  Cut  iii 
four  sizes:  Small.  31-36:  ni.vlium.  3S-40: 
Inrno.  42- II:  extra  lar«e.  46- IS  imhes  bu.it 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  2  1-3 
yards  of  39-iiic  h  material.  For  yoke  fac- 
ings of  lace  1  1-3  yards  is  required  .i  inch- 
es wide.  To  trim  with  lace  edging  re- 
quires 3  2-3  yards,  Should'-r  straps  of 
ribliiii  require  1',  yards.  Price  15c  or 
two   for   2.'>i'. 

No.  eyOti. -L,adle-s"  Mouse.  Cut  in  live 
sizes:  31.  36.  3!t.  40  and  42  in<bes  bu.st 
measure.  A  3S-inih  ."ize  of  one  material 
requires  2"<  yards  of  39-inch  malPrial, 
For  omtrastinit  material  '»  yard  39  inches 
wide  is  required.    Price  15c  or  two  for  2.''h', 

No  6966.— todies'  dre.ss  with  slender 
hips.  Cut  in  elKht  sizes:  3S.  40.  42,  44.  46, 
48,  ,50  and  .12  In. lies  Imsl  measure.  A  46- 
Inih  size  of  omp  matprial  requirps  4 '» 
yards  39  inches  wide.  For  <ontrastin,'  mu- 
tprial  or  lace  '_•  yard  39  inches  v.iric  Is 
required  cut  cr..sswise.  Price  IV  or  two 
for   25c. 

HOW  TO   OBDBB 
pl.iliily.     '-siviMi;     p:ii'crn     number 


^s^  At  ailjriHtmaa  Stmt  s*^ 

^  and  the  whole  year  ^round  §j^ 

Your  Whole  Family  Will  Enjoy  1 

This  MODERN  \ 
WHITE  LIGHT  I 


fflJ"'LS' 


HERE  is  a  new  light  that  will  ; 
bring  endless  joy  and  comfort 
to  the  home  without  elec- 
tr:city.  It  gives  a  flood  of  the  soft- 
est, mellowest  modern  white  light 
that  has  ever  been  man-made.  It 
does  it  so  simply,  so  safely,  and  is  so 
sanitary,  it  will  startle  and  surprise 
you.  Sunlight  alone  excels  it.  It 
makes  sewing,  reading,  studying  a 
pleasure.  And  above  all  it  gives  the 
utmost  in  efficiency  and  economy. 

Saves  Its  Cost  In  a 
Few  Months*  Time 

Not  alone  does  this  remarkable  new 
lamp  give  you  an  abundance  of 
pure  white  light  but  it  uses  so  little 
kerosene  compared  to  the  old  style 
oil  lamp,  that  it  will  actually  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  months,  and  con- 
tinue to  save  and  save  and  save, 
year  after  year.  In  supplying  your- 
self with  an  Aladdin  you  are  in 
reality  making  an  investment  which 
pays  you  liberal  dividends  as  long 
as  you  use  oil  for  lighting. 


BURNS  94%  AIR 


,J?^Instant-light  Aladdin  IIIS'; 

Win  Both  Brighten  and  Beautify  Yonr  Home 


A  match  and  a  minute  is  all  it  takes  to  light  it.  Bums  common  kerosene 
(coal  oil)  with  9495  air-only  6%  fitfl-  C.ives  a  modern  white  I'Kht  near- 
est to  sunlight.  Bums  without  smoke,  noise,  smell  or  trouble.  Absolutely 
safe.  Operates  as  simply  as  the  old  style  lamp  and  ruiis  for  50  hours  on  a 
gallon  6f  oil.  Tested  by  33  leading  UmversiUes  andCoUeges  and  every 
claim  verified.  Approved  by  Fire  Underwriters  and  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute.   No  other  artific-ial  light  has  such  endorsements. 

A  style  for  Erery  _    ^SK?!liLJ!5*.l'Vi.h^ 

PnrpoM  at  a  Prtce  to  Salt       -  Hand  »«<»~j«f.  *".^*»»** 
■^     Ercry  Pur»e  Glaam  or  Parchment 

Beautiful    malticolor«l    shaiies  in    eitlicr 
glass  or  parchment  are  available — escred- 


Aladdins  are  modern  too  in  style  and  finish 
—can  t>e  secured  in  table,  vasr,  hanKing. 
bracket  and  floor  lamps  — a  style  for  every 
purpose  and  need. 


uigly  "decorative   and  pleasing    in  de.Mgn. 
Plain  glass  shades  too  if  you  prefer. 


AJt  Your  Dealer     f  The  Mantle  Lamp  Company 

I         609  W.  lake  SU  CUemgo,  Ul. 


If  your  Dealer  cannot  supply 
you  write  ua  (or  inlormation 


■mimnniWfiwi'iM^' 


Mothers,  Mix  This 
At  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 


You'U  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you  make 
up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try  it  (or  a 
distresstnc  cougli  or  chest  cold.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  raia  and  costs  little,  but  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Get  2H  ounces  of  Pinea  from  any  druggist. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle:  then  (ill  it  with 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey. 
The  full  pint  thus  made  custs  no  more  than  a 
small  bottle  of  resdy-made  medicine,  yet  it  is 
much  more  effective.  It  i*  pure,  keeps  per- 
fectly and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable  three-foid 
action.  It  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  and  aoothSLi 
away  the  inHammation,  Part  of  the  medione 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts  directly 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes  and  thus  helps  in- 
wardly to  throw  off  the  whole  trouble  with 
surprising  ease. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  Pine,  containing  the  active 
agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined  palatable  form. 
and  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  healing 
agents  for  severe  coughs,  chest  colds,  and 
bronchial  troubles. 


A: 


bo  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex.    — us- 

It    is    guaranteed   t.>   give    prompt    re-    ■^S^'^^ 

lief  or  money  rHuniltd, -»-'y  -  JJ* 


HOTII 
ri:NS'S\  I  VANIA 

ROOM     BATH    ^"^.(M) 


Writ!      ,    -      . 
»nd    «lz«>,      Addrefr*     P.-iiloru 
l'pIlll.^ylv:^lllll      Firmer.     T;«ll 
1  ili.-iDiirifh.    I'a. 


Depnrtnrifnt. 
!Vn:i     Ave.. 


85' 

A.  I.  Dl  DLFV 


BUYS  BNOUOH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  l«xlt  Roam 
Coai|»lcte 

v,.,ij    tor    FKF.K    (,al<li>tt  H. 

5:N.  IndSl.,  Phila.,P«. 


ACHES<»in4INS 

Quick  RalittF  with 

"Don't  Lat  Pain  Ktp  Yoa  At  Homm.  ' 
HutlMPtlr  Japueea  Oil  is  used  br  mUlioiis  of  hatf 
neorle  tristaad  uf  hot  water  bxri.  tUcthi-  (knees,  ■reasf 
aalva,  sticky  plaaters  for  Kheumsilam,  Ncarslcia, 
Nraritla.  Sor*  Mmacles,  Sprain*,  Stiff  JolMa  — 
Punt  i'!iijs««l  by  fatigue  and  exposure.  Rub  Ii  to.  IS 
^nenttes  a  pieassnt  •oothin^  heat  ihmt  driviv  out  psiD 
yl  U  l\,     \\   '111    bli--tt'r   Uk.'  "11   Iji"^   ohinuMitjt. 

CHEST  wOLDS 

Jap«iw*«  on  oftm  rvll^vrs  thero   In  24  to  4fl  hooTt. 

Kor    h    id    colli!    inhale    antH'-ptic  rkpor*.     For  ehaat 
cold,  cotije-lion,  noro  throat  ruh  io  Titrorooaly 
46  Year*  Saccc«a  H-hir  J  It !     At  Oraggiaf 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 

Kv.ny  .^tookman  kno'v.s  the 
valuo  (if  pedigree.=i.  A  cow 
who.sc  dam  and  sire  have  a 
good  record  is  more  likely  to 
become  a  high  prodiu—r  thnn 
one  of  iinknotvTi  lineage.  Like- 
wise the  merchandi.^c  yon  buy 
to  fill  the  weekly  need.-^  of  your 
home  and  farm,  should  have  a 
pedigree,  a  name  that  stand.* 
for  established  worth.  In  a  true 
sense,  the  advert isinff  pages  in 
this  farm  paper  are  a  record 
book  in  which  you  tan  find  a 
list  of  the  most  reliable  goods 
on  the  market. 

These  advertisements  are  in- 
serted by  reputable  tirn.s  who 
ort'er  you  the  proilucts  you  need 
on  the  single  basis  of  givine; 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  quality 
for  every  dollar  spent.  They  ar' 
honest  st.-itemenl.-  for  the  R''- 
vertlser  know.s  that  he  cou''! 
not  veniain  an  advertiser  weie 
ho   :.'   iv.i-^i.-io   I  hi'  print. il  p.'icre 


lij      1546) 


7  SECRETS 

boost  profits 

E\  cry  month  Poultry  Item  gives  a 
new   "secret"   for   making   more 

If    money  with  poultry.    In  fact 

LIOULTRy 

is  "the  biggest  help  vou  can  get 
toward  real  profits  in  poultry". 
Tells  how  to  get  more  eggs  when 
eggs  pay  best.  Plenty  of  other 
help,  too.  Best  reports  on  egg  lav- 
ing contests  —  and  a  real  Free 
Service  Department. 
Subscribe  now!  Only  10  cents  for 
7  months,  stamps  or  coin.  Use 
coupon  below.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Send  today! 


The  Poultn   Item. 
.Sfllersvillc.  7M.  I'a. 

Fnclc^(-d   :.-    JOc.     Send  ir.e   Poultry   Item 
with  tht  ifvcn  ■"Secrets"  articles. 


Nasr.e  . . 
Addrf?5 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated  Buttermilk 

From  Tubarculin  Ttttcd  Cows 

■:-  ,  r  t,i.;  I. lillt  suIiiN.  i;  r^i  '■•■!*(  Ia<'tir  ai  111  'Iw  I. 
,.  ~    •u<-ratil    K''li    \w    foivicn    in;:ri(ll4'i)ts.      Ki'tlU'r- 

T">    I'l'kiiti;    &l(it    l«-iis4'n-.    dai;.f-r    fnilii    < <')(1i"*-)h 

ti."  it-ii-if«  •vk*  I  I'thniioM  ami  i  i"n*»'fps  fTi  lit'  uuA 
.  .lili.il'iirty  i:.-il  fT  .hlrl.'.  l.rciilii>  .iihl  i.i"  ii.t 
1.1,.     Si. Ill    illinl     11.11    the    f.ii  ti>rv    hi    >:iii     •    if 

lit    4»:i   11"     till    l^ilrpN.    nlmiit    r.ii'l   \h- 

\\  i  1.-    for    1  Hits 

TiTI'SVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCFS  flJ..  TITUSVIILE.  PA 


^KiAma/*  "MBit  •!  49 
I  rUJ  iSnT     Tears  BrMtf  ing 


Writ* 
toiliiy. 
If* 
FREE. 


@ 


I.fT     UK"    gm*    >"U    a 
bf'«ik  leltiiiir  aii-nir  wn 
d<  rftit     P4>:     ai>*l     i>i*-)it 

sti'l    M^'h   »*k:*:    iTnihinl'Mi.    T«  IN 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM.  I«. 
Bu  P  12.  CkM(ert*»a,  M4. 


LOTS  Of   EGG^ 
and  — 


BIG  EGGS 


li*>>  rvikle  Accredited  White  renhornt  h;ivc  Ihh  ti 
'..i-ii  («tr  I'ver  Ten  ><MrB  t»>  pnj*l'ic<'  lite  ewiJ*  mihI  t'  '-< 
•  •;  rht'iu      ( *<>t  our  Uvr-  cAtuliit:      It  i«'IIh  all. 

so     FRBE     CHICKS 

Or.irr  iHf.ri'  March  tut.    <;<■'  Ml  tri',>  I'lili  >- 

wthmrli  i(«(.  »!.(¥)  ilimii  IcHiKH  nrilir 

/Vt,,  li-hiti  w«'i#'/-/    hUl^     W  nv  tt*i1'iti  J'nr  c'ltiiltht 

HOVTVILI  K     A«  CRKDITKI)    HAT<:HERV. 

lit  Main   Mreet  Ho>tvlllr.  Ohio 


BOWSf  1^1  BARRED  ROCKS 

T..v>    ••.<)    tiil.l..^    Hmi    *t    ltl<    PrlMt. 
T',.:kii'   Strfc.ii   w   .\iii.'it'*ii*«  (iiiuti**!    I.a\tiu*  «*r^  ri 
n:    Barr«l    limit     I'lmnilly    Xi'li^'tiil.    Ti«i.i,i-t.i| 
^      ;  III!    I'liU.n^'!    fnt    l-Uli"    anil    S'kiuUkI 

^■H^       giUli'U".      xlli'i-      I*''"        UllxriU      nf      N't 
^^^P  «.>:«    'II    I4K   ib\<i.     I.<''^    nt    ::)lll    t'.k'i'l.  IK) 

^^^^1  •«.    .T:."!     Ml     »     Ti'ar.     rii»titfni  r^     i-*iwiit 

^^^^^  ftnt'k  iitirni.i-,'  iiii         I'Tl    »ii>l  j'tnflT    iM>r 

Sg^^V  l.fik  11)1  tti   KN.it'.i,    W  iii.i  r^  la   4*1   Uiliu 

^^^V  .-.I....!,.      Ii.t    rr»f    CaUlon. 

^r  i    W.  P»ftn  4  8»Ht.     B».  «.  Atto«n«.  Pi. 


Ol//?  F/?££:  BOOK 

will  tx-  mailed  to  you  if  jrou  will  write  for 
it  NOW:  tcllinc  all  about  our  1931  Choice 
Bred  Chiclie  fratn  R.  O.  P.  and  Pedirreed 
Male*  and  Choice  Femalea.  Read  what 
other*  aay  about  our  Hardy  Chicks  and 
Great  Layer* — they  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

LinewilU  Hatchery,       LinesvUU,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Poultry  Prohlems 


December  i3, 


19;i0 


BETTER    PURE 
FLAKE 


A  Change  in  Feed 

I  hiivo  :!L'5  White  I..eghorn  pullet.^. 
lu.trhfiil  March  1,'i.  Wlien  they  were 
eight  weetis  old  I  lieKiiii  to  feeii  .^tale 
liren(l  .•^.liiki'd  in  skiniiiii.k.  -Tliey  ."tarl- 
i-(l  III  l:iv  in  Septriuher  and  until  tlio 
liflli  or  Oitoher  1  liail  an  ept;  pludui- 
tion  of  S»i  e^K-^  per  day.  About  .i  week 
later  I  n.uld  not  set  any  more  .xkini- 
iiiilk  .■Hid  I  had  to  feed  dry  lue.-.d.  The 
Ksiilf  wa.«  my  t-^'K  prodilttion  hef;an 
t,i  dniji  to  ."xl  to  .'».">  eKj;''   per  ilay.  R.  G. 

PULLETS  in  the  fall  are  very  siis- 
ct'ptinle  to  any  change  in  feeding 
or  management,  which  .shows  up  in 
the  egg  yield  or  may  even  cause  molt- 
ing. For  that  reason  we  always  rec- 
ommend making  any  contemplateil 
changes  gradually,  in  order  to  avoid 
inttrfering  with  production.  Probably 
the  lack  of  milk,  plus  the  cold  weath- 
er,  threw  your  birds  off. 

Bread  is  somewhat  fattening,  and 
would  tend  to  keep  up  the  body 
weight,  which  is  desirable  in  laying 
birds.  Combined  with  skimmilk  or 
buttermilk,  as  you  are  feeding  it,  I 
would  consider  it  good  for  the  birds, 
if  not  fed  to  excess.  R.  L.  S. 

-p     #     • 

Ration  for  Layers 

Will  you  please  ."end  me  a  ration  for 
l.-iviiiK  hens  havi-iK  wheat.  oatf>.  barley 
.■iiid  <orn  ■'  Wliat  else  is  needed  for  a 
lomplete  ration-'.  Will  skimmilk  lake 
the    plai  e    of    bntteriiiilk'7 

Russell    X.    MiOonnell. 

A  MASH  recently  recommended  to 
use  ground  wheat  is  composed 
of  the  following  ingredients:  ground 
wheat,  40  lbs.:  corn  meal.  20  lbs.; 
meat  scrap.  20  lbs.;  ground  oats,  13 
lbs.;  dried  buttermilk.  2  lbs.:  fine  oys- 
ter shell,  2  lbs.:  bone  meal,  2  lbs.; 
common  .salt.  1  lb.  For  scratch  feed, 
tiO  Ib.s.  wheat.  23  lbs.  cracked  corn. 

I  believe  that  you  could  also  mix 
up  a  satisfactory  mash  as  foUow.s: 
ground  wheat,  2O0  lbs.;  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.:  com  meal.  50  lbs.;  ground 
barley,  50  lbs.;  meat  scrap,  100  lbs.; 
!  ground  oyster  shells.  10  lbs.;  common 
j-alt,  1  lb.  For  scratch  feed.  200  lbs. 
wheat,  200  lbs.  cracked  corn,  100  lbs. 
oats.  100  lbs.  barley. 

Poultry  rations  differ  widely  as  to 
ingredients    in   different    sections,    de- 
pending on  what  feeds  and  grains  are 
most    abundant    locally    or    cheapest. 
j  The  general  idea  is  to  have  about  20 
I  per   cent   of   the    mash   composed   of 
meat  scrap  or  some  other  animal  pro- 
tein, and  to  avoid  feeding   too  much 
of  such  bulky  grains  as  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat.    If  you  have  lots  of 
j  skimmilk.  let  the  hens  have  all  they 
j  want  to  drink  in  addition  to  the  ani- 
mal protein  in  the  ma.sh.  only  do  not 
feed   it    in    galvanized    containers,   a.s 
it    may    foim    poisonous    compounds 
with  the  zinc.  R.  L.  S. 


BROILER-  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 

SHIP  vol  It  I.IVK  ItRnil.Klls  gnd  other  rnu'.ln  i« 
Nnr  ^',rti>  oiile,t  Uo-  I'nultn  llniue.  Eoi.  IMS. 
W*  ar*  Niiiilfil  rtimmlssliin  itipn-hanla.  Biril»  frd; 
refurrif  niad,*  dath  M'lthnif  iinren  Our  mitlK  li 
iiftltinlteil  liiijuiri-  ■Iimiii  us  Writi*  fur  QUot«flon«. 
nral*«.  tar"  'Inpiliu  iii-inn'tinna  llxllda;  •'*!«■• 
dar  Foldrr  I  Z  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  >M.. 
Writ   Wathinglon    MarkrI     New    York    City. 


FAIRMONTS 

o^^ke  ^;o. .  BUTTERMILK 

Creencastle,  Pa.     -isK    VOiR  Oh. 41  IK 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ftrrit  and  HollywooJ  Slraini 

<'    I- »     !■  r  K.I.    >l.ii.li  *  ,\ii;i    Pri.e 

Jl'O-l  s.iiili.,- ..,r„|..t     I.',!,.,    T,IN 

'•'         l...|.  I..1     .ita*,     .    |ir'..lil.int  1  .  .l.'TIlli. 

Jl'NIATA  POVITRY  FARM.  Bn2.RitMtltl.Pa. 


IE 


LEA5E    inc-mlnn    P^n 

wridnc  totiiir   iiHv»'r 


nn»\N<t<.iii  r*i pm»r  whMll 
tlsm  I  Vicvwant  to  knuw  | 
>  knf.v*  that  ynii  r<-*«d  it  all.  ) 


Use  of  Lights 

Would  yovi  please  tell  nie  the  proper 
way  to  start  usinp  elertrir  liKhtn  on 
InylnK  hens?  We  have  19(i  pullet..<  and 
M)  old  hens.  The  old  hens  are  just  molt- 
ing but  we  are  ^ettinK  about  90  eKRS 
a  day  from  tlie  pullets.  Could  you  kIvb 
me  a  Kood  fonnula  for  mlxiiiK  laying 
mash.  unlnK  oatH  and  poM>lbly  buck- 
wheat? 

We  are  feedinK  hen?  all  the  cabbaKC 
they  will  eat  for  Kreen  food.  We  have 
a  new  house  and  most  of  the  birds 
seem  in  fine  shape,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
UK  if  they  are  laying:  as  fliey  should. 
There  are  a  few  that  don't  seem  to  bn 
developed  well.  Would  you  advi.se  keep- 
inK    them?  Mrs.    Arthur    .*Jii  kler. 

Susquehanna    i  ounty,    Pa. 
I 

IN  order  to  put  lights  on  your  lay- 
ing pvillets  without  making  any 
Kudden  change,  it  would  be  best  to 
start  the  lights  a  little  before  day- 
light at  first,  and  put  them  on  a  few 
minutes  earlier  each  day  tmtil  the 
birds  are  getting  the  lights  about 
four  in  the  morning.  An  alarm  clock 
and  simple  switch  will  do  thi.s  auto- 
;  inatically. 

If  you  are  using  evening  lights,  in- 
crease the  period  of  lighting  in  the 
same  way.  The  idea  is  to  give  the 
birds  about  fourteen  hours  for  a  day. 
Yovi  may  give  the  birds  a  light  feed- 
ing of  grain  aftei  they  are  on  the 
roost  for  the  night,  so  that  they  will 
find  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 


in  addition  to  your  regular  schedule. 
This  light  feeding  should  not  upset 
them. 

These  directions  are  for  the  pullets. 
The  old  hens  should  be  allowed  to 
molt  during  the  winter,  and  can  have 
lights  along  in  January,  when  they 
are  about  ready  to  lay  again. 

A  well  known  formula  for  laying 
mash  follows:  100  lbs.  each  of  bran, 
mitld'ings.  corn  meal,  ground  oat.s  and 
meat  scrap. 

Your  production  fi(.«m  the  pullets  is 
not  bad.  but  might  be  rajse<l  to  50  or 
60  per  cent.  Possibly  they  are  get- 
ting too  much  cabbage.  No  doubt  the 
use  of  lights  will  increase  production. 
If  the  few  pullets  you  mention  do 
not  seem  right,  better  get  lid  of  them, 
although  it  may  be  that  if  you  keep 
them  by  themselves  lor  a  time  and 
give  them  a  worm  remedy  they  will 
improve.  R-  L.  S. 

•  •     • 

Feed  Problems 

I  have  about  seventy-five  j'"l!ct.».  I 
feed  them  srrat<h.  layinR  mash  and 
whole  corn.  How  should  I  feed  these 
three?  Is  it  better  to  feed  the  rorn 
shelled  or  Is  it  better  to  chop  the  ear 
and  make  them  work  for  the  corn?  • 
What  kind  of  stiaw  is  best  to  litter 
chickens  with?  Do  you  consider  corn 
ears  hun^  up  as  a  pood  chi.ken  exer- 
ciser V  What  kind  of  fc-reen  stuff  are 
chickens    fond   of?  Wm.    Galvin. 

Hunterdon   county,   N".   J. 

IN  your  place  I  would  give  the  pul- 
lets free  access  to  laying  mash  at 
all  times,  feed  a  light  feeding  of 
scratch  in  the  morning,  and  a  full 
feeding  of  shelled  corn  at  night.  Some 
farmers  feed  com  on  the  cob,  but 
most  poultrj'men  prefer  to  feed  it 
shelled.  I  think  that  if  you  give  your 
birds  wheat  straw  for  litter  they 
will  get  all  the  exercise  scratching 
that  they  need,  without  hanging  up 
corn  ears   for   them   to  pick  at. 

R.  L.  S. 

•  *     • 

Feather  Eaters 

Could  you  advise  me  what  to  d.i  to 
ihlckens  that  eat  the  feathers?  They 
eat  the  feathers  and  then  eat  at  the 
chicken  till  it  dies,  if  we  do  not  see  it. 

We   feed   them  <  ut   t.ay,  oats  soaked 
in  water  for  12  hours,  wheat,  corn,  lay- 
ing and  prowinK  mash  with  beef  .v,  rap. 
a    poultry    powder,    siind    and   grit. 
Lehigh  Co..  Pa.       Mrs.  U.  A.  Prhmoyer. 

JpEATHER  eating  is  a  vice  which 
often  starts  among  young  chick- 
ens and  continues  after  they  are  ready 
to  lay.  Ver>'  often  crowding  starts 
the  habit,  which  may  also  develop 
into  cannibalism.  Once  this  habit  is 
formed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  control. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  or  two 
individuals  in  the  flock  cau.'^e  all  the 
trouble,  and  if  you  can  spare  a  little 
time  to  watch  your  birds  you  may 
discover  the  ring  leaders.  If  these 
birds  are  removed  from  the  flock,  it 
may  stop  the  picking.  R.  L.  S. 

•  •     • 

Laying  Mash 

Please  tell  me  if  thin  is  a  good  lay- 
ing mash  for  hens:  35  lb?,  beef  scrap, 
'Ah  lbs.  tlsh  meal,  l.')  lbs.  dried  butter- 
milk, mixed  with  4t»0  pounds  of  other 
ingredients.  Or  would  all  beef  scrap 
lie  the  best  without  the  tlsh  meal  and 
dried   buttermilk?  P.   H.   ."•tartzell. 

Jefferson    county.    Pa. 

THE  mixture  of  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal  and  dried  buttermilk  you 
suggest  should  be  much  better  than 
meat  scrap  alone.  R.  L.  S. 

•  «     • 

Fowl  Typhoid 

My  spring  chickens  liow  .'ix  months 
old  have  been  dying.  They  apparent- 
ly seem  healthy  and  all  right.  Find 
most  of  them  dead  under  the  roost  in 
the  morning.  An  exanunation  showed 
liver  and  gall  twice  the  normal  size. 
Can   you   tell   me   the  cause   and  lure? 

O.   O.   M. 

THE  symptoms  yo\i  describe  may 
be  those  of  fowl  typhoid  or  of 
fowl  cholera.  The  latter  is  more  com- 
mon at  this  sea.son  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  remedy  for 
either  disease,  but  the  use  of  enough 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  drink- 
ing water  to  give  it  a  wine  color  will 


help  to  prevent  Infection  tbri  ..gh  um 
source. 

In  treating  the  outbitok,  '  y^ 
should  remove  all  sick  birds  Iroatt-e 
flock,  and  put  the  well  birds  ji  a  £'. 
ferent  building  if  possible,  '^•h'Xz'z' 
them  carefully  and  removing  tt  .nee 
any  that  become  sick.  Di5ea.<-ed  hu^t 
should  be  destroyed  and  either  r't 
burned  or  buried  deeplj*.  The  yy^.l 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  izl 
disinfected  and  the  yards  jlonfj 
limed  and  cleaned  up  generally,  it  j 
best  to  keep  the  birda  confised  in  ?. 
clean  house  during  the  coun^e  lA  '±i 
di.sease. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  jiaa  t5 
get  in  touch  with  your  County  Agen 
and    ask    for    his    advice,    which  of 
course  is  free.  R.  L  S 
O 


Paralysis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  f-  r  m-.- 
pullets?  They  .seem  to  be  paratyied  ;i 
the  legs  and  back.  Can  hardly  -aiik. 
Fall  over  on  their  backs  and  can'!  ;;<: 
up.  W.   M    K 

THE  paralysis  in  your  chickers  s 
a  disease  which  has  been  givinj 
poultrymen  a  lot  of  trouble  lately. 
Unfortunately,  .so  far  as  I  know  thei« 
is  no  certain  remedy  for  it.  Scn:« 
poultrymen  have  been  using  the  E-- 
teritis  Powder,  and  in  some  tatts 
feel  that  it  has  helped  their  oird-. 
It  might  also  prove  helpful  to  give 
j'our  birds  one  of  the  worm  :rt?.;- 
ments  which  you  see  advertistd.  f.- 
birds  which  are  infected  with  in:e>;- 
inal  worms  sometimes  go  lame.  Alio. 
remove  any  ailing  b'rds  from  ihe 
flock,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  clean  '.:.c 
building.s  well.  R   L.  S. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


^^    ^^^^^ — ^ 

B.v    R.  L.   SCH.XKRI.VG-HArSEN 

PULLETS  which  have  juM  start- 
ed to  lay  are  touchy  cntter.-. 
and  any  sudden  change  of  fee  i- 
ing  or  management  may  throw  lt«^^r. 
out  of  production  or  even  cau'-e  m"it- 
ing.  Once  pullets  are  housed,  it  d«- 
not  pay  to  move  them  to  anothtr  ptn. 
and  if  any  changes  are  to  If  roacc 
in  the  way  they  are  being  fed  <r  tak- 
en care  of.  these  should  be  made  vtn 
gradually,  in  order  to  avoid  '.;p^ttint 
the  birds. 

•    •    • 

EGG  prices  generally  reach  tt*!"" 
peak  during  November,  and  after 
the  Thanksgiving  turkey  ha.';  brrn 
carved  begin  their  dovmward  n-arch 
which  is  not  arrested  until  s<  iVie  tin.- 
in  the  spring.  It  used  to  be  that  ep;. 
prices  were  highest  in  the  winter,  t  i 
since  folks  have  learned  to  hatch  fat- 
ly enough  so  that  pullets  would  lay 
before  cold  weather,  prices  have  bet:: 
highest  in  the  fall,  at  the  seas--  d  when 
the  old  birds  are  quitting  a«<^  J  f 
young  ones  have  not  quite  hit  t.-e^r 
stride. 

a       •       • 

WE  had  four  or  Ave  days  of  ra- > 
and  foggy  weather  here  in  Jef 
sey  lately,  and  when  it  finally  tlearei 
it  seemed  that  every  poultrjDian  is 
the  neighborhood  was  doing  the  sa"'*^ 
thing- cleaning  houses.  It  cert«i3i> 
pays  to  go  to  extra  trouble  to  keft 
the  houses  warm  and  dry  during  W'^ 
next  few  months.  Birds  with  cut 
clean,  dry  litter  to  scratch  in  are  ?"* 
to  lay  better  and  keep  in  better  hffii' 
than  if  the  houses  are  damp  and  r.'.u} 
O • 


December  13,  1930 

Truck  Crops 

By  (ilLBERT   S.    WATTS 

AGAIN  it  is  time  to  mulch 
strawberries.  As  the  job  is 
undertaken  it  may  prove  prof- 
table  to  recall  certain  experiences 
!.,th  mulches  in  previous  years. 

■Three  tons  per  acre  of  clean  wheat 
otraw  .seems  to  be  about  the  least 
lount  that  can  be  expected  to  do 
hwork  that  a  mulch  should  do. 
O-ce  we  ran  short  and  the  last  acre 
of  a  patch  was  skimped  to  about  two 
tons  A.S  a  result  many  weeds  pushed 
through  and  we  had  too  many  sandy 
or  muddv  berries.  Liberal  mulching 
jlso  is  likely  to  retard  blossoming 
with  attendant  reduction  of  risk  from 
frost. 

.V   Good   "Catch" 

.\nothei-  time  a  lot  of  straw  was 
purcha.sed  ;'.nd  turned  out  to  contain  ' 
a  consideiable    number   of    ripe    tim-  - 
othy  heads.    The  picking  season  was 
rainy.   Needless  to  say  we  had  a  fine 
stand  of  timothy   between   the   rows, 
between  the  plants  in  the  row.  in  fact  ^ 
wherever  there  was  a  square  inch  of 
unoccupied    soil    a    hundred    timothy  | 
seedlings   sprang   up.     Any    material  | 
that  is  to  be  used  for  mulching  straw- 
berries should  be  unusually  free  from 
weed  seeds.    Especial   care  should  be 
given  this  matter  when  one  plans  to  , 
fruit  a  plantation  more  than  one  year.  ! 

That  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
being  tempted  to  use  strawy  manure 
for  mulching:  strawberries.  Once  again 
it  is  a  question  of  weeds.  One  year 
I  mulched  four  rows  with  what  I  con- 
sidered comparatively  weed  free  ma- 
nure. The  tcsuUant  crop  of  weeds  was 
so  rank  that  the  yield  of  berries  was 
greatly  curtailed  and  we  had  to  mow 
the  strip  with  a  scythe  so  that  the 
few  berries  present  could  be  found. 

Effertd    of    Wind 

.\nd  wind!  How  It  can  play  havoc 
tilth  a  carefully  laid  carpet  of  mulch! 
One  winter  at  least  a  third  of  the 
mulch  on  a  five-acre  field  was  moved 
to  a  neighboring  farm  and  most  of 
'hat  remained  had  drifted  into  piles 
and  windrows.  Shifting  is  much  less 
likely  to  occur  if  mulch  can  be  placed 
jiist  before  rain  or  snow  falls.  I  have 
known  of  wires  being  stretched  and 

I  pegged  down    at    Intervals   over    the 
rows  to  hold  mulch  in  place  in  very 
*indy  locations.  Possibly  a  light  scat- 
tering of  heavy  corn  stalks  would  be  ; 
effective  to  a  degree  In   holding   the  | 
mulch.  ; 

The  experience    of   a    great    many 

I  powers  is  that  clean  wheat  straw  is  j 
lard  to  beat  for  mulching  strawber-  ' 

I  nes   Oats  or  buckwheat  straw  may  I 

I  tw  used  but  mats  down  a  little  too 
wsily.  Leaves  blow  away  very  read- 
ily in  exposed  locations  and  may 
smother  the   plants   If   applied    heav- 

1  ily  over  the  rows  and  wet  weather 
follon-s.  Fine  needles  are  in  common 
lise  where  they  are   easily   available. 

I  Corn  stalks  are  too  coarse  but  have 
•iwn  u.sed  successfully  when  shred- 
•itd  Along  the  seacoast  salt  hay  Is 
Jsed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

When  to  Remove   Mulrh 

•^t  the  end  of  winter  skillful  man- 
i?ement  of  the  mulch  will  do  much 
to  a.ssure  a  heavy  crop.  If  warm,  wet 
'rather  sets  in  the  plants  may  smoth- 
"■  and  decay  unless  the  mulch  is  par- 
^*'ly  removed  from  above  the  plants. 
*  favorite  means  of  meeting  such  a 
'■tuation  is  to  go  along  and  shake 
'■?  the  mulch  so  that  air  may  circu- 
*'«  beneath  it.  Of  course  the  plants 
f'Jbably  will  push  through  a  light 
''•'Ich  Without  much  difficulty. 

^  common  rule  is  to  remove  the 
tiulch  as  .soon  as  the  plants  sho'\'  I 
si?n.<!  of  blanching  and  before  any 
J'tisiderable  blanching  or  yellowing 
1^"  occurred.  In  doing  this  enough  ' 
■jsw  to  insure  clean  berries  should 
7  'fft  in  the  row.  Finally  it  is  pos- 
'"'le  to  bring  fully  opened  blossoms 
*"*'y  through  quite  a  frost  if  the 
y^^  i.s  scattered  lightly  back  over 
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Bob  Lee  says: 


I  won't  be  short  on  feed  this  winter 
— not  with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill  to 
make  my  home-grown  feed  go  farther. 


Particul.\rlv  in  a  lean  year  like  this 
one  will  you  appreciate  the  feed  saved 
by  a  Letz  Roughage  .Mill.  Here  is  wh  it 
it  will  do  to  m.ikc  your  feed  supply  la<t 
at  least  a  third  longer: 


1.  Cuts,  recuts,  and  grinds  fodder 
and  hay  (stalks,  stems,  leaves  and 
all)  to  make  it  more  palatable.  Live- 
stock eat  more  and  clean  it  up  better. 

2.  Grinds  grain  to  just  the  right 
size  for  stock  to  digest  without 
waste.  (Wheat  ground  by  the  Letz 
Mill    makes  just  as  good  feed  as  com ! ) 

3.  Thoroughly  mixes  the  ground 
roughage  and  ground  grain,  with  the 
addition  of  a  concentrate,  into  a  bal- 
anced ration — a  money  saving  home- 
made ration  as  good  as  the  ready- 
mixed  feed  you  get  In  a  bag  at  the 
store. 

The  Letz  Roughage  Mill  does  these 
three  jobs  all  at  once  —  does  them 
quickly  —  even  when  operated  by  only 
one  iiitni.  Or,  if  you  like,  it  will  do  any 
one  of  these  three  jobs  separately,  or 
any  two  at  a  time. 

Pay  for  a  Letz  Mill  tins  winter 
through  lower  cost  of  milk  and  meat 
production.  With  as  few  as  4  cows,  or 
20  steers,  hogs  or  sheep,  a.  Letz  Mill 
makes  more  than  it  costs.  Try  the  Letz 
Mill  on  your  own  farm  and  under  your 
own  special  conditions.  See  your  near- 
est Letz  dealer  or  write  us. 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,   mixes  —  dors  one  at  a  time, 
does  any  two  at  a  time  or  all  three  totether. 


Sharp    knives   for 

raltint    and    rrcut- 

tint  fodder  and  hay 

ot  all  kinds. 


FREE — T»("    reapon    betnu)    will    brlnt  jm«    wtrkmil 

rout    0¥f    himtr-t/T'itrn    r-it  nn    h'i»Uri.      TAi.     hnoklrf 

Mle  von  how  thfifn'inile  ol  tormrrs  are  reiturin<t  r,!*'* 

H-ifO  a  Lett  Kvai/^otfe  Mill.    .Unit  eoupon  to*ai. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
123S    Esat   Road.   Crown   Point,    Indian* 

Plnw  tend  nie  your  (re«  Ixnkltti  that  ilviw  bow 
I.I  turn  home-urown  rnpi  Into  balanceil  rations  fnr 
(itUv.  hor<ei.  hi>(..  shrrn  in. I  rhlckin^.  an.l  Iumt 
llinuianils  irf  fiirmrrj  ar»  pniHlinii  by  uilim  th»  U'ti 
KouiduKV   Mill      1   am   i)j,«    fcoJinii : 


Burrs    for 

triadimt  all 
Tonihate  and 
grain  —  crash- 
int  and  grind- 
ing  ear  com. 


Dalri  torn 


llv^r-pme^r  of  mu  cnoin< 


He  name  it 

Hie  inalling  atHmt  (or  It.  F.  D.  I  I'a. 
Ci(«__ 


H'orm    for    mixing    romghage 

and     grain     into    a     balanced 

ration. 


WAGON'MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


h.  great,  raiponiible,  lucceaafnl,  40- 
year-old  comp*ny  now  makei  thl«  fur- 
priilng  offer  to  honeit  men.  Inveit  no 
caplUl!  Let  na  »t»rt  you  in  thl»  per- 
niMient  bnilneai  that  TOU  own  and 
control   for  yourself. 

WK.  rrilM^iH  II I'il'il  ^'''i  "l"'ri\li.  111.- 
I.ii.lni—  iiiKl  "ilk.,  nil  ..f  til"  i.r.ittl  for  >.'iir 
«..lf  Brromo  tlio  aiitlionzed  McConnon  Dealer  iiii.l 
handle  the  complete  McConnon  line — no  red  tape 
.ind  no  division  of  line.  «.■  tlimii.i.  >imi  S1i..<« 
M.ii  iiiiw  I.I  milk.,  r.iil  iiii.iii-v  i-MTi  iliiv.  i.iM' 
mil  nil  thi.  ln«|il..  ■  tiii- "  "ii'l  ■•|".iiiliT»  Mini  I' 
'iiiithl    l.ik,.    .M.iir-    I"    li'iiiii    f"i'    >"Mr«.lf 

Only  a  Limited  Number 
of  Openings  .  .  .  Apply  at  Once 

OiiU     II    ctTtnln     iiii'iil'iT    "f    tbc",'     •  nn  hiM'»l 
iiii.nl"    iiriii«ii<llli>ii>   Hi-r   iipeii.    Y.niM   ,in«.   olTiTs    i 

UI..HI     livlllir    Willi    M    lllllll.c    til    |.llt     s.,|lll.    IIIIIIII.V    ill 

llii.   I.iink    ivir>    »iik.    Il.>iii-t     »l.iiil.»    men    wh.i 

„rli..  |ir,iiii|ill\    lire  > ri'.l  i.f  llr.l   .■i,ii«lileriilliiii 

Wrlli-   |,hIii\    mill    ii-k    fur    •  n.i  l.i\,  ■liiiiil       iitT'': 
\,|>l:-.  »      111.-    II. •" ^     Iri.ii.llv    S.nl.i- 

McConnon   Cf  Company, 
Deck  P-f}I2.  WJnona,  Minn. 


DIAMOND 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


ACO#tO(\)fC 


\    COMPOUND       . 


World's  Greatest  Salve 

We'll  send  a  liberal  Sample  —  FREE — to 
acquaint  you  with  the  amazing  healinn 
Lies  of  this  wonder  ointment  made 


DIAMOND  Drive  C«1W  Shoea  fil  the 
average  horar'i  hoof  without  alleration.  or 
can  be  r»»h«ped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calkt  are  made  Irom 
high  carbon  aleel.  hardened  to  give  lon< 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  >hoe  perfectly. 
Eatilv  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  reaettinii  «hoe.  Give  horaet  excel- 
lent fouling  when  hard  work  ia  required 

A>k  your  Blacktmilh  or  Dealer  (or  Dia- 
mond Shoea  ami  Calka.  U  he  cannot  lupply 
you  write  for  IllmlraUd  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4610  Grand  Ave.  Duluth.  M 


from  8hi-ep'9  wool.  CORC)N.-V  Rives  quick  relict  (or 
Cuts — Sores — Burris  or  any  lU'^h  wound  on  man  or 
hoast.  Kven  slubhorn  casi-s  o(  Eczcm.i.  Chapped 
Hands.  Corns  and  Boils  often  yield  to  its  ht-aling 
(>i>wers.  For  livi-stiKk  troubles  such  a.*  Sore 
.^houlilers.  B.irh  Wire  Cuts,  Caked  fililcrs.  etc. — 
COKON.V  ha«  no  eciual.  Send  coupon  today  (or 
PRCC  Sample. 

#2ff  l/FiU— DVRHAM  •  DUPLEX 
■■■■'^'*      SafotylUMr       ,*^'i>! 

A«  an  rutra  special  offer  we  w  i 

'.\\-<kt  Kive  everyone  answer  ini{ 
this  ad  a  Renuiiie  Purham- 
HuplcTSafei  y  Razor  wlio 
will  send  luc  to  cover  p.ickinn 
and  mailinK  cost.  Isr  r.miixn. 
Iieo  Sample  and  Hurham-Ou- 
pl.'X  Ha.-or  wiU  be  sent  at  once. 


\  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

\  2619  Corona  BMg.Kwiton,  Ohio 

■      I  11.11  s,.ii.liii«  liV  for  aampU-  uf  l".>r»n_ 
!  Wool-Fat  Olntmant  aoO  Uurham-Duplas 
2  Kazur. 

'  Nam* 


B    \.\  ir.. 
k.ia.i 


the 


rows  until  the  cold  "snap  "  Is  past. 


Ki:  \i)   rilK  .MUKIM  ISl'.Ml'-N  I.--   lO  1^1. (.•  x.NlZK  I'KOH- 
THTS  TH.\T  AKF.  WORTIIV  OF  YOUR  CONF IDF.NCF. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  la.  iinl^Hcefflber  13.  1*30 


Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


THK  hoK'  maikot  is  closinR  about 
-teaiiy  with  a  wpek  ago  in  spite  of 
tlie  f.'ict  that  tho  i  un  at  leading  points 
is  lai  f^cr  than  last  week.  But  last  we<-k 
wa-s  an  unusually  small  week  on  ac- 
count of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
The  eleven  market  total  for  the  week 
was  6riri.0(V»  head,  comparing  with  779,- 
WHJ  a  ytai  ago  and  821,000  two  years 
af-'o.  "The  average  price  for  the  week 
wa.-  .fg.M,  tive  cents  under  last  week 
and  about  a  dollar  under  a  year  ago. 
ShiM'ing  demand  is  strong  and  the 
market   is  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 

Tiading  picked  up  some  in  the  fu- 
tuifs  market.  Light  hogs  sold  for  Jan- 
uaiv  delivery  at  JS.e.'i:  medium  weights 
at  jr  15  for  March  delivery,  and  heav- 
ies  a!    !';'  for  March. 

Or.e  of  the  Chicago  buyers  who  has 
just  letuined  fiom  a  trip  around  tho 
market  circle  reports  that  the  quality 
of  hogs  at  other  points  is  as  good  and 
weights  are  as  uniform  as  at  Chicago, 
(^uftiity  is   unusually  good. 

IjiiiiIm   Steady 

Larrhs  workni  up  and  down  from 
day  to  day  this  vcek,  but  clostd  about 
steady  with  a  week  ago.  which  was  a 
pretty  good  showing,  considering  the 
litieral  run.  Chicago  had  94,800  sheep 
and  lambs,  again.-t  85.000  last  week 
and  the  sanre  nuiiiber  a  year  ago.  Tojt 
pric*'  I'n  both  niiiiM  :  and  westerns  was 
$S.8.'i  thM  same  a.-  last  week.  Sheep 
were  a  iatle  lowii-,  but  there  was  not 
Hiuch  change.  Axfrage  price  of  lambs 
ffr  ti'.e  week  was  figured  at  $7.85.  the 
sari'ie  as  last  weelc.  but  $4.75  under  a 
year  ag'i. 

Toil  Much  Beet 

Shf'W  stock  J'nil  all.  there  was  most 
too  much  beef  im  the  market,  and 
stee:  pices  slumped  25  to  75  cents  this 
week.  w:th  other  kinds  off  nearly  as 
niufh.  Average  steer  price  for  the 
v.etl;  was  ligurtd  at  $10.50.  against 
ill.K'  last  week,  and  $12.75  a  year  ago. 
Top  heavy  steers  brought  $13. ."iO,  2.^ 
cent.-  under  last  week,  and  top  year- 
lings S13.75.  r>()  cents  under  last  wfek. 
There  was  too  much  choice  beef  in  the 
exhibition.  But  in  spite  of  these  show 
uiTeiings.  the  run  on  the  open  market 
was  rathe'l  liberal.  56.600  here  against 
A3>.V<<>  last  week.  Feeders  seem  to  feel 
ftietty  good  over-  market  prospects.  Tho 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  there  will 
not  lie  a  ve'ty  large  supply  of  beef  th>' 
coming  winter-,  and  with  any  improve- 
n^.er.t  in  general  conditions  price.s 
t!hou'id  let  the  pro<lucers  out  whole, 
anc:   i..;iy  do  better    than  that. 

Show  Sloe^k  I*rloe>s 

Piices  received  for  the  fat  stock  of- 
fer mgs  of  the  International  were  aboxit 
ir  hr.e  with  the  market,  that  is  lower 
thar,  last  year-,  and  about  as  much  low- 
«-r  av  the  general  price  decline.  The 
124  U'ads  of  fat  cattle  in  the  rarlot 
h!.(w  .-iVi  raged  $1.'>.39.  against  $18. .V) 
last  year.  The  top  of  $31  per  owt.  com- 
pares with  $35  last  year.  The  grand 
ehampion  single  ste'er  brought  $2. .50  a 
pftunel,  this  comparing  with  $8.25  .i 
>efa!  fcgo.  The  railroads  were  again 
goi'i!  buyers  of  car  lot  show  cattle,  tak- 
ing 24  loaei.s,  not  «|uite  as  many  as  they 
ha\e  1  lught  the  past  two  years.  l.,ead- 
ing  the  railroad  buying  were  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  ^(ven  loads  each.  The  champion 
lo«»;  (f  hogs  in  thi'  show.  Hampshiie< 
f-xl.ibited  by  .1.  M.  Hallaid  of  Indiana. 
brf.-..t<-.T  only  $11.25.  the  lowest  price 
since  1923.  The  top  load  of  iambs. 
sh''wn  by  R.  McKwen.  of  Ontario,  sold 
fc:  $11.  this  |iiire  <ompaiit^g  with  $32  .""lO 
last   year. 

Ir.  i.udltion  to  tiie  railroads  a.«t  buy- 
ers f.f  fhow  beef  were  hotels  sratteied 
iili  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Knston. 
anil  »:<air.ship  liiies.  the  latter  a  new 
Tuf'  :  in  tho  sale.  They  bought  to  suj>- 
pij  I  1  . 'ain  ships  soon  to  g(»  on  cruise. 
and  r.  •  liouht  the  beef  will  be  well  ad- 
vert.-" '1   by  tliem. 

Qnii-t  (irain  Triide 

Th'  t;iain  trade  wa.s  quiet  as  u^ll!ll 
tl■.l^  '.vielt.  with  small  net  gains  in  ail 
ll.tee  of  the  principal  cereals.  Theie 
Is  i-'r.."  indication  of  more  optimism 
^^i^h  njpert  to  the  world  situation,  but 
the  t:ndp  c:innot  enthuse  over  domfs- 
tic  n.h:l;et«  in  view  of  our  large  jiie- 
r.iii.rr.  •  ver  foU'ign  markets.  The  F;irni 
Bfiau;  .••.;.i  ncy  is  reported  to  have  oi- 
eleis  in  the  market  nearly  every  da\-. 
on  ti'Tii  .«iilps.  The  pui  pose,  nppaienl- 
\y.  \:  !■•  e-uib  any  advance  of  ronse- 
<iuer,fe  for  the  present  and  to  keep 
wheal  j.iices  tight  around  the  present 
level.  f;iissian  wheat  continues  as  a 
fftctoi  m  foreign  inarkets  even  though 
ixpe.its  fmm  that  eountiy  have  falli-n 
eifT.    Hrwexer.  a  large  part  of  Russian 


shipments  are  said  to  have  arrived  in 
Kngland  unsold,  and  this  means  that 
this  wheat  is  still  a  factor  in  the  trade 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  not  thought  that 
price  cutting  will  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  European  consumption,  so  it 
is  condemned  by  those  who  have  an 
interest  at  stake,  but  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  is  sharp  compe- 
tition for  an  outlet.  The  country  is  not 
selling  corn  liberally  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  feed. 

Chicago.   Dec.  6,   1930  Watson 

O 

Produce  Market  Review 

THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
steady  at  the  close  of  the  week  af- 
ter a  two  weeks'  periexl  of  serious 
weakness  and  uncertainty.  During  that 
period  prices  on  fancy  quality  fresh 
eggs  declined  15i^r/  16c  from  the  high 
point  reached  November  17th.  Most  of 
the  decline  came  during  the  period  un- 
der review. 

The  combined  effect  of  several  con- 
ditions tended  to  bring  about  the  de- 
clines. Receipts  and  supplies  of  Pacif- 
ic Coast  and  nearby  white  eggs  were 
in  excess  of  the  demand  and  dealers 
were  forced  to  carry  considerable 
stocks  over.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
buying,  dealers  were  inclined  to  shade 
prices.  Despite  the  lower  price  levels 
trading  continued  discouraging  and  on 
Wednesday  a  Sti  6c  decline  occurred 
which  was  followed  on  Thursday  by  a 
similar  drop.    At  the  low  level  dealers 


were    inclined    to    hold    gooel.s    off    the 
market. 

The  possible  outcome  of  the  storage 
egg  deal  continues  to  baffle  the  deal- 
ers. The  futures  were  forced  down  to 
new  low  levels  and  were  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  spot  market.  With- 
drawals of  storage  eggs  are  also  dis- 
couraging as  compared  with  last  year. 
While  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  eggs 
moving  it  is  at  a  tremendous  loss  to 
the  seller  and  many  dealers  prefer  to 
hold  in  hopes  of  a  favorable  turn  in 
the  market.  Nearby  and  Pacific  Coast 
whites  of  best  quality  brought  33  /See, 
bro\\'ns  32''/ 34c  and  mixed  colors  28"^/ 
31c. 

The  New  York  egg  market  declined 
rapidly  but  closed  firmer  on  fresh  eggs. 
The  top  grade  of  white  eggs  dropped 
8':;C  and  the  best  brown  eggs  10c  per 
dozen  during  the  week.  Nearby  hen- 
nery whites  ranged  from  25c  per  dozen 
for  very  small  stock  up  to  38'sc  on 
closely  selected  extras.  Browns  brought 
30'ii42c  and  mixed  colors  18'r35c. 
-  Poultry  Irregular 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  irregular  during  the  week. 
Receipts  were  moderate  to  liberal  and 
the  quality  in  general  was  only  fair. 
Buyers  were  looking  for  fowls  and 
prices  were  higher.  Chickens  sold  slow- 
ly and  were  irregular  in  price.  Leg- 
horn fowl  brought  20'cj  22c,  colored 
fowl  241/ 28c,  Leghorn  chickens  18  ^r  20c, 
Reds  19Ti2ic,  and  Rocks  22r<f25c. 

Recei'pts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
moderate  from  the  nearby  sections  and 
the  market  held  steady  under  a  slow 
demand.  Broilers  brought  25 '/  34c, 
chickens  2Qt2'30c  and  fowls  18ip26c. 


The  indications  point  to  n.crt  liiM^BprndUCe  QUOtAtionS 
offerings  of  turkeys  for  the  Chn«i2^B  .»«• 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBVBOK 

CatUe 
ijupplie.a  I'.iutiiuie  liK^t.  only  40  <-s»rluHd.>! 
Iiping  ■.ftered  on  Monday.  All  classes  of 
steers  were  higher  bul  the  quality  of  the 
I.est  was  better  than  a  week  ago.  e'harley 
Coast  of  Ravenswood.  W.  Va..  marketed 
.iiie  prime  Hereford  steer  'ift2  days  old 
and  weighing  880  Ib.s.  at  $14.  This  was  th.: 
.iidy  line  of  Christmas  eiuallty  <in  the  mar- 
ket. Several  (arloiids  of  yearlings  l)rought 
SlO'Srll.lO.  the  Uitier  being  paid  for  two 
liirlohds  iiveruping  940  lb.«.  and  showing 
good  finish.  A  few  not  so  well  Hnisheil 
went  Ht  SIO''!  10.25  and  eonie  goiMl  handy 
liutiher  steers  brought  JIO.  Best  heavy 
steers  here  drought  $S.75.  and  good  fleshy 
kind  of  l.KMi  U.S.  or  over  went  at  S9.'2b''i 
«.")<>  with  fiur  hiiiidy  weights  at  $8.!J0'<|9 
.iiid  useful  light  killers  at  Js'cf  8.2.5.  CL*rse 
lieavy  steers  were  hard  to  sell  but  not 
luany  were  ofteieiJ.  Heifers  were  stronger. 
.1  few  good  ones  selling  at  $9.  but  no 
liirlots   were  on  sale.    Fat  rows  were  flrni- 

•  r  with  Sti  virtually  the  outside  figure 
tliough  some  ni<  e  .Miung  cfiws  br  ught  a 
little  more.  Canners  ranged  from  S.'.'S  to 
»3.25.  largely  $3  per  cwt.  A  few  choice 
liiite'her  hulls  »>rought  $7.  boU>gnhs  largely 
S5.50''i6.  and  loininon  around  15.  Nothing 
was  !»old  to  gu  to  the  country. 

fnoice    steers     $10  OO'ei  10  50 

<;o.«l    to    ihoice     9  oO'ii'lO  00 

Fair    to    good,    do 9  OO'ei    9  .5<i 

Plain  heavy  steers    8  «0W  9  (ri 

f.ood  to  choi(  e   yearlings    10  OO'a  11  (X) 

loMid  butcher  steers.  1,000  to 

M.V)    lbs 9  00*1    9  50 

Fair  to  go,.d,  do 8  50»i    9  0  ■ 

Ordinary   to  fair,   do H  Wi'tv  8  .M 

riimnion.    do tt  5e''o   7  .Vi 

(•.<K<1  ligtit   but<  her  steers    8  50*i    9  t^i 

Fair  to   good   light   steers    ....  8  (Wti    s  :•  < 

("ommoti  to  medium,  do 7  OO'tf  7  75 

Inferior  light  steers    H  OOW  6  50 

Feeders      Nomiiirtl 

St(«  ker.-s     Nominal 

<"li(.i(e    fat    heifer''      K(io<i    S  .Vi 

■  iooel    to    1  hoii  e    heifers    .....  7  ."lO'i    H  (" 

Fair   to   gi.i.d   heifers    6  75'ti    7  50 

e'omiiion   to    fair   heifers    .    .  5  no 'a   ti  tKi 

•  "hoice   fat   cows    5  5ei'<i    6  V.i 

•  Jood  to  choice  fat  cow.-^   5  OO'-i'  5  Ui 

•  'ominon   ti'  fair  cow's    3  SO''/    4  'S- 

Fair  to    good   cows    4  5()''r  5  imi 

I  '.■liiiiei  s          .        ....    2  75'';    3  L'.'i 

Fre?li  lows,   mlf  iit  side   '•*>  i«i'(i9<l  <"> 

I'li'.ne    heavy    Lulls    6  25''i    B  .'yt 

'"lii.iie   handy   hutiher  bulls...  ti  "j'-i    7  on 

i;ood   handy   toiljs    »}  iKiii    6  .'m 

Fair   to  goiid    bulls    5  .Wt'i    fi  t"1 

"'onmioii   to   fair   bulls    5  (jO'ii    5  '<'< 

Inferior    bulls    4  OO'.i    ir,< 

Kofs 

Hei  eipls  wtii'  lilieral  and  the  market 
1  'wer  last  week,  'lo.auig  at  !il8.40''(  8Wi. 
Moi.tlay's  .«iipplv  was  about  33  double-deck 
'arloads.  nine  larloads  holeiing  o\er  from 
lii.«t  wi'fk.  The  trade  was  lo  tive  at  Jtl'l 
I'.'h'  advan(e.  Bulk  o(  goixt  haniiy  ami 
light  hogs  lir.iiiglit  S^.Ml  several  de<  ks 
S8.S5.  Heavy  hogs  were  rather  slow  at 
SS  ."id''/ S  60.  Not  many  pigs  ii.ming  .iinl 
uimmI  lines  sell  at  top  figure-'  or  dose  to 
them  Sows  sold  laigely  at  S7.25 'i  7  .Vl, 
.itid    stags   at    S.".'-i  .'■>.,'kl. 

Hea\y $8  r<0'<i    S  6'l 

Heavy    iiiixed    8  BS'ii    8  »i 

Meelium  wt.^..  180-200  lbs.  ..  S  SO'./  S  «.", 
Heavy   Yorkers.    IK.'i-lSO   lbs.  H  S0<i    S  S.". 

Light   Yorkers.   125-150  lbs.    ...     s  SO'.i    8  85 

I'lgs.   »l- UMI  lbs S  75*1    S  K, 

Koughs      7  tiO«»)  7  .'•  I 

."'tuKfi    5  00*1    5  .'.  1 


Sheap  and  lAabs 

I.jist  week's  lamb  n^arket  closed  at  $8.75 
for  good  handyweights.  Monday's  receipts 
were  about  IS  double-deck  carloads.  Sheep 
wore  scarce  and  firmer  at  $4«i4.:.'5  fi  r  gocd 
handy  wethers.  L^imbs  were  a  iiua:ter  .  r 
so  lower  but  demand  was  rather  broad 
at  the  prices — an  $8.6'J  hasis  for  handy- 
weights,  with  giMKl  lull.-^  $7'<e7.25  and  oth- 
er.-! on  di'wn  to  $5.  Heavy  lambs  were 
thrown  out  at  $7'ii7.5ii.  Qui.Iity  of  th' 
lambs  was  right  good,  ar.d  buth  laiiih  and 
hug  feeders  report  the  use  of  i  onsicler- 
able  wheat.  While  there  is  a  shortage  of 
corn  this  year  its  feeding  ejuality  is  \ery 
goe>d. 
eJood    to   best   wethers    . . . 

t5ot*d   mixed    

Fair   to   gi.'od,    do 

Common  to  fair    

Inferior    .«heep    

Good  to  choice  lambs   

Medium,    do 

Culls  and  common,  do.   . . . 
CalTes 

With  about  7W  on  sale  best  veal  calves 
went  at  $12.50.  seconds  J9''i'10  and  others 
$5*18. 


$4  OU'u  4  25 

3  50*1  4  OO 

3  OO'i  3  50 

2  (iO''i  3  on 

1  ftO-if  2  00 

8  26W  8  50 

6  SOU  7  25 

5  CO"!  6  S-J 


5S  50''/ 10  25 


8  50''/ 10 

25 

9 

2.')'<i  10 

25 

6  75  rl 

S 

5^1 

5 

MK'I 

»> 

75 

5  OO'ii 

H 

75 

3 

76(1' 

5  tK) 

J 

(Ifl'H 

3 

75 

6 

75'iri 

8 

5't 

5 

(Kl'<( 

6 

1.1 

5 

25'.i 

9 

ml 

LAHCASTSm 
Cattle 

Lancaster.  Dec  8.— Reveipts  amounted  to 
1.325  head.  The  market  was  genemlly  dull. 
Beef  steers  and  yearling""  .•■'■>ld  at  '•bout 
steady  prices,  bulk  going  at  $8<i'9.  Good 
medium  weight  steers  sold  at  J9.25  and 
.some  were  held  higher.  Bulls  and  .-he- 
stook  were  steady,  stockerw  and  feeders 
fully  steady.  The  latter  range  from  $5.25 
to  $9. 

About  125  calves  were  on  sale.-  The  mar- 
ket   was    steady,     best    vealers    selling    at 
J13.50. 
.Medium  to  guod  steer.*.  WO 

to   l.loo   lbs 

Medium  to  gfn.el  steers,  l.ioei 

to    1.3(«l    lbs 

Cood  heavy  steers   

Good  to  choice  heifers   

Comnuin  to  medium   

Good   to  ihoue.  ((iw.« 

Common    to   medium    

Cutters  and   raiiners    

Good  to  1  hoi' e  bulls   

e'oinnion   tn  niedium        .     . 

.■^to' kers    ai.rl     feeder.-     

BoK« 

Fourteen  hiiii'Ired  heail  of  hog."  were 
offered.  Market  steady  to  weak.  c,i„,d 
hogs  in  the  IHi  lo  25o-lli  .  lass  brought  $10. 
Good  and   ihi'i'e   ilBo-lMi   lbs)  J9  25''i    9  75 

•  Jood  and    ch<'ice    118(1-200  Ib^.)     9  ."iO'ilit  00 
Good   and   choice   (21KI-250  U-s.) 
Ciood  and  choice   (250-350  lbs.) 
I'a'king    sow.-*    

O 

CHICAGO 
Cattle 
Chicago,    Ver.    s. — Todays    receipt.*   were 
l.VoiHl  liead.    Best   kinds  scjirie  and   •'.loiig. 

•  •thers  we.-ik  to  2.'>i'  lower.  Tip  yc.ir!ing.j 
Irought  $13.35.  while  tt.^  \\.\k  If  steers 
.<old    at   J9'il2.50. 

■of* 

About  .Vi.(.KK.t  hwgs  weif>  on  h.ii.d.  iiu  hid- 
ing 29.i""o  'direi  is,"  The  market  was 
steady  to  I.'m-  higher.  Te^p  hogs  bri.ught 
•f«.4<t.    bulk   58.10  1 8.30. 

•beep 

Twenty  thou.>'and  head  were  offered. 
Tlie  market  was  steady  with  lip  at  »8.t>5. 
Bulk  I'l  li.iiil'.i  snld  at  »7..'J''J  S  .'<'  >  eeders 
gelieriilly     I'lmight     ^T.'•■' 


9  50'irJ  10  00 
9  25'!  9  75 
7  25-'()  9  25 


market  than  were  availabiettl 
giving.  The  unseasonable  warni  i. 
er  and  the  low  prices  which  vtriT 
ing  offered  at  the  larger  fhipi^ 
points  were  responsible  for  rroc.-,  t"^! 
being  held  back  in  hopes  of  :•  -a,.,! 
favorable  market  at  Christmi.-:  i- 1 
demand  for  turkeys  was  sii:;rji'i!| 
and  exceeded  all  expectation.  It  is^jfj 
ly  that  this  was  due  chiefiy  totheloi 
retail  prices  which  prevailed. 
Butter  Improves 

The  butter  market  showeel  ;-.->, 
able  improvement  during  the  iihi.i_ 
prices  of  92-score  butter  cavaact 
about  one  and  a  half  cents  &<  ^gq 
markets.  Both  buyers  and  seUc 
showed  more  confidence  hj,i  fcuppBt. 
of  fancy  fresh  stock  were  -veil  cleaml 
up. 

The   potato   markets   th;cjgbout 
country  improved  during '.he  pamwn 
with   prices   advancing  around  10/:il 
per  100  pounds  in  most  cities.  Fft 
and    dealers    are    wondering  -whei 
this  gain  was  permanent  or  temponiJ 
Prices   are   lower  than  in  olber  ye 
when  the  crop  was  larger  and  it  i 
be  that  these  underlying  conditiosii 
beginning   lo   take   effect     Total  shj 
ments  of  late  crop  potatoes  are  a  Bttl 
lighter    this    season    and    the  rum 
rate  of  shipment  is  less  than  in  ttH^ 
December      last      year.      Pennsylva 
round    whites    are    selling    ciu«:r.y 
$1.50  1 1.75     per     100-pound    sack 
well    graded    fancy    stock    up  to 
Maine  Green  Mountains  jobbed  at  tin, 
<ij  2.25  per  100-pound  sack, 
.\pples  Steady 

The  apple  markets  were  steady  cijij 
ing  the   week   and   prices  of  the  rr.3r« 
popular     varieties     have     n^ade  sow 
slight  gains.  The  best  eastern  ^>Tr;u| 
have   sold    within   a   range   from  $1 ' 
per  bushel  in  Philadelphia    New  Turk,! 
Baltimoie  and  Washingtor.    ShipiriM»| 
of  apples  have  been  deciff.j;r.p  ar.dj 
large  part  of  the  output  of  the  Easts 
producing  sections  cont!r.'...e?  tDto'.i:| 
the  export  trade. 

Cabbage      and      onion     prices    r.»v^ 
gained    somewhat   with   t'r.e  coraiKgi 
colelei-  we.ither.    Growers  in  New  Ytnlj 
state   were   i  eceiving   $10  .^12  bulli  ; 
ton.     A    few    cars    have   been  shipp( 
from  Pennsylvania  and  some  Per.itfvV 
vania  stock  was  reported  m  Washisp 
ton    this    week    at   $1.40   per   lOO-pO'JJfl 
sack.     Onion    prices    are    now  inM'Jj| 
around  $1  1 1.35  per  lOO-pound  ^acitfa 
yellows    in   city   markets.    Sweet  p«* 
toes    also    showed    some   {mprovfSjMti 
early  in  the  week  but  late  in  the  w««f 
there  was  a  corresponding  declm? 

•W.  R.  W. 


WOOZ.   KASJCST 

Boston.  De, .  8.— The  situatiin  r.  "'l 
wool  nmrket  has  shown  no  mitten:.)  rf-'i-'] 
from  the  dullness  that  has  prevaiH  ■■ 
.several  weeks,  says  the  V.  S.  Depw''-''' 
of  Agriiulture  .Market  News  s«'rv>cf.  >■• 
ufaiturers  have  been  in  the  r.r„j-ket  1  ' 
ing  over  the  ..fTerlng  during  fh«  past  ■*- 
t.ut  the  Bitual  business  tr.viisiii.-teiJ  ly-J 
%ery  limited  in  volume.  T!.-'  bvlk  '•'  ''' 
I'Usi^ess  Was  on  the  finer  tradei,  iti'l-'l 
ing  half-filocd  and  above.  Oui>!aticn«  '.ii'| 
lieen    stead\    t.i    slightly   fa-icr. 

Domestic  Wool  Qnotaticnt 
OraaM  Baals,  Ohio  and  Suulv 
«(.«,   Tos.   80s    I  line)   atrictly  ^i  ir''""8 -^   1 
frj..   70s,   MIS   ifine)    French  1-011.111118  >-'-^ 
64s.  70s,  80s  (fine)  clothing  ^■ 

5gs.  eios.  (';-bl...Hl)  strictly  I'luiat*' ^^^  ;  I 
r«8s.  «*'•.  ii^-bl.M.d)  French  <oi:iiiuiB  ^•••' 
.58s.    Wis.    ( i,.-l.|..irt1)    clothir.g  '  *«   - 

.".Cs,   I  ■.-hli.i.dl  strictly  combing        f/'- 
.Ws,    '.■.-hliii.dl   clothing    ,  •     t."  " 

iv--    .'.'s.  i-.-bli...d>  strictly  .'■M''i"t;  5'  ■ 
485.    .'lOs.    I  >, -blond)    clothing  •:,'' 

4«>s.  il.iw  ■, -blond)  strictly  •  "tii'iU'S  - '• 
3(j.«.  -li's,  44s   uiiinmon  and  !•:     -) 

DAIBYICEH'S    X.SAOrE   FBICSS      J 

New    Y'lk.    l>ec.    .V— A    ie.,..i  tioii   if  •■[ 
rents    per    IihI    pounds    on    |::mI    '"'"•  '".■j,.! 
nietr..pi'lit!iii    aieii    became    •  Hc'l'**  •*',  | 
(iav.     Pe.  enihei     8.     acconlii.g    ti    :'"'   ".^ 
niunieiiii-nt     by     the     Pair\t;itiis    1>»'I" 
I'ooperative   Association,    Ii.       Ttiis  r    - 
tion    !..•   eiiUal    to  a  full  cei,:  ..  U't^'l'- 
briiu.s    the    basic    Class    1    !:■'«    '^'"' 
M' 90    j.,r    loo    pounds. 

SSESSSd"  CABCA8S   CHAiCTIOSS 

Championships    in    the    "■!•"" ''H,,,. , 
contest   at    this    year's    Int' i '..'iC"'' ^  ^;_,l 
steer.   I'niv.   of   Wisconsin  "i.  ..  ''"*"', ^,, 
Shorthicii-Angus    summer    >■••"'"*■';,,„ 
^'enl.s^  ivatila     .^tate    CoUeg"    ""    "       '„ 
-hire    ,n    the    100    to    300-U..      '•'-•:    -'^.^ 
fnlv.  i.f  Wisconsin  on  a  g.'   •'-  ■'     '  ' 
laml>. 


HAY   KABKST   BEVTEW 

Hiiy   maikels   lontliiuod  >■'''';•',', 
during   the   week  ending  J^"  "",,,' >;,r| 
the   V.   S,    Pepartment   of  Agri.  a""''   ,  ,^(| 
ket   .Sews   .Service.    Receipts  were'  nci 
Imt    ill    iiii.sf    ruses    sufficient^ 

New    Y^rk,     Timothy,    .'"'O     ' 
2.    $26. Vl. 

Fitishurgh.     Timothy,      N 
1  l..\er    No,    1.    *27.80. 

Chuago,— Alfiilfa,     No.    1      '■ 
No,    1,   .<21,riO:    N.I.   3.   fl7..'V' 


.•.v.i:y| 


Hiaf^ban  extras,  37%®40Hc: 

•"•'miIc-  90  score,  32Hc. 

"*•  S  select,  50@60c:  extra  flrsU. 
t*r*^Vc-   seconds,    25@27c. 

''"^'  live    fowls,    13® 26c:    broilers, 
*"^'m  roosters.  15018c;  pigeons,  pr.. 
^'-  duckT  t.'®i8c:   turkeys.   26@3fc. 
f^.^  duck*   '   «•  ^  J    ,,y  bskts.. 

•"••tSs     $l»l-25:      CRANBER- 

%•  f   "  '''•'    '^'■«'"»'  **'■'*'  ^■»'"'«"«* 

*^^  V,        RVETS     Pa.    &    N.    J.,    % 

'^"1)7   BkJIsELS  SPROUTS    U 

T    10'..  15c.     CARROTS,    N.    J.    & 

"  'hunch    2»2'..C.     CABBAGB.    Pa. 

n'  .^"bskts:  20^i35c.    CELERY.   Pa. 

^  wlri-d  bunches,  8@12%c.  ES- 
Lv  Pi  N.  J.,  per  bu..  50@75c. 
upoomI  Pa..  3-lb.  bskts.,  55®76c. 
?^TPS  Pa  &  N.  J.,  bu..  76c@$l. 
^RM-is  N.  J..  100-lb.  sacks,  »1(S 
'^pmCH.   Pa.      N.   J.,   bu..    35@M^ 

»TOES,  P^  hothouse,  per  lb  12V4 
frCRSlPS.  Pa.  *  N.  J..  %  bakts.. 
,  »  SWEET  POTATOES,  N.J.. 
'.*'r5^  ""l  yellows.  No.  Vs.  85c@ 
r-TE  POTATOES,  Pa.,  round  whites, 
aacfe.  N>.  1'3.  *1.76«1.90. 

u,_HlBher  than  extras,  37®87Hc: 
r363'36'-c;  flrau.  33@36c;  90  score, 
33c-  89  ii^'^re.  31@31%c. 
-_Whi'e.  nearby  and  nearby  weat- 
Wted  extras,  44»46c:  extra  firsts. 
Ic;  a«raee  extras,  41®42c;  mediums. 

ritrr-Live  by  freight,  fowls.  20® 
,  c^cltetu,  17@20c:  pullets.  23®25c: 
br3  260 :  old  roosters.  16c:  turkeys. 
L-'duok3.    18c;    geese.   18c. 

iltt-APPLES.  bsktB.,  S'n  ft  En. 
.mixed  varieties.  25c© $1.25.  CRAB- 
kt-B  Eut-rii,  bu.   bskts.,  $1®2.25. 

ifeuW»i.-BKKTS.  State,  50-lb.  bag. 
»i  CABB.X'JE.  nearby  crt..  50«75c. 
BROTS  S'.i'i*.  cut  washed  bskt..  55^a 
rarLIFL'JWER.  L.  I.  crt.,  50c''3$2,26. 

LeRY     3'at»      best,      crt.,      $1.B0@2.60. 

KlEY  L  I  I'W-bchs.,  $263.  SPIN- 
II  r.'?:irhy  rt..  or  bskt.,  25c@$l. 
Fa^H,.  nearby,  marrow,  bbl.,  76c®$l. 
IL\TOEij,  Jersey,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.86. 
FniPS  tK'irby,  white,  bskt.,  50tf65c. 
ItEP.CRE-S.S.  100  bchs.  52®  3.  POTA- 
>  L,  I,,  N      1    150-lb.    sack.   $3(5  3.25. 

KT  POT.XTOE.S    Jersey.    No.    1.    beat 

LANC&STEB 

ii.-iy  nutter,  42<g48c;  cream- 
I  bu'.t»r.   i'l  1 15c. 
i.-FrMh.  4i)''rl5c. 

potU try.— Chickens.    $1.25  ®  2.5") 

springer-     !»c«$1.26    each;    ducks. 

il50  ea  ;.    .-TJabs,   26®50c  each. 

llti.-A  P  P  L  E  o  .     15  «  25c.      ^i     pk. 

lES  10  r:-     i'    box.  .CRANBERRIES. 

|Sli'  pt.  I'  .\ 

W«lablM.-BE.\NS.  (strinK).  25® 30c  \t 
I  SEANj  (Lima).  404i45c  pint  box. 
[IS,  8'ili).  bunch.  CABBAGE.  8®  15c 
J  CARP.dT-I.  S^rlOc  bunch.  CAULI- 
bWEP..  Ml  tic  head.  CELERY,  8®  15c 
b  CVCrV.3KRS.  8''il5c  each.  EGG- 
Iln'TS,  r./J-,-  each.  ENDIVE.  SWlOt 
LETT;  'K,  10'r20c  head.  ONION.s. 
Is  :.  p'K  POTATOES.  15<320c  >i  pk. ; 
JS'i!  >)h'j  >VVEET  POT.VTOES.  25®30c 
lliii    PEPP!-:r.S.  :r.i.ic  each.    PARSLEY. 

■  ur.'h  <>SA.S.  »y<i35c  I4  pk.  RAD- 
Xs   8 VI.-    i)unch.     SPINACH.    12«15t: 

hi     TOIUTOES,     30®25c     pt.      TUR- 
Vi  ir:--  pk     MUSHROOMS.  250 

\v 

YOBK 

r.-Ccu:.'.'y.    40lr45c:    separator,   50 

i.-Fre-:v     i-)7i4Sc;    pullets,    35® 40c: 
Utiy.— Hf-  -.   2<J''j24c;   springers.    25ii 

■  irtr^iti  ».->:.<.  75c''7$1.75  each;   spring- 
^r»s,w,i.  tHi.  'i$l.65. 

Ntt— APl"„E8.    10'&25c    'i    pk.,    OOcg 
VI  m  fcii      PEARS,   lO'ii  15c   U   pk. 
F5»t«1)lM.-:'OTATOES.  10®  18c  H  pk. : 
'» ":  bu     cvBBA'iE.    5'iil5c   hd.     CEL- 

li  5'tl5c  .-u;k,  LETTUCE,  10@30c  hd 
HROTS,  .X  liunch.  BEETS.  5c  a  bunch. 
^FLOWEr.  8''rl2c  head.  TURNIPa 
ilV-   1.  - 


PENNSYLVANIA      PARMER 

Fat  Cattle  Awards 
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20c 


pk. 


,,.„      .     Ik       SPINACH 
|IP-KP.AVT     .Mc   qt. 

FirrSBvmoM 

.    to.— Neirhv    tubs.    92    score    extras. 
F  'tmiJarh    311,0:  89  score.  30-\c:  88 

••-Ne;irh\'  firsts,  second-hand  cases. 
.  -S'lC;  exTa  flrstij.  new  cases.  aO'i 
*><::  ni'ar'iy    hennery    whites,     36>i® 


•lttjp.-Li 

.     13'rU. 
""^.   31r, 


•  '\'r\*.  heavy.   22i'(i23c;  me- 

Li-rthorns,   13«il5c;    colored 

:      JOc:    medium,    17W18c: 

Id    roosters,    12c;    spring 

duoks,    IS-JilSc;     pigeons. 

turkeys.    JO'ii  25c. 

:':;i-dre.»,<ed  hens,  35c:  hog- 


rEBD    KABXET 

.      Ilovr  ,;    nutations  are  for  transit 
Ita    "*■    '    :"'i^nt    December    4th.    ac- 

»l  t.<  t!--  r;  s  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
'"■I'ti'iCi  .  Th--)  .<how  the  approx- 
f''»t  ":  I  -1   per  ton    tall  in   lOO-lb. 

"••Ill  tT.-'\  p..r  bu.^hel  in  carlots  ar 
Ikd  1  ''  '  '"  ''•"ll^pred  on  track  at 
I'^'lphii  .  I  rt-r,intim  rate  points: 
""  Sri..  standard  middling.*,  $26; 
■«iMlii,Li.  J.N  »  .-ottonseed  meal,  4'J 
J""-  i-i'  ilut-a  feed.  $35,25;  No,  U 
"*<*".  (1      y,,    .^  yellow  corn.  95c. 


_  O      - 
I       CKtCAOO   C4SK  OBAtH 

IJ"*'  V>-  s— The  toIlowHig  cash 
T"rviH  t>-.  Mrt.iv:  No,  1  hard  wheat, 
';,"'>- :«-ni) -A  c.rfi.  72-"-4'<i7mc;  No.  3 
l^^fjim.  7;  .  ,74,,  jfj,  ;{  mixed  corn 
'''   ^'       .    ».-h;ij    o.ats.    SS'ii  :l.)' iC. 


Three  steers:  1.  Brlarcliff  Farms.  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.:  2,  Iowa  SUte  College, 
Ames,  Iowa;  3,  Hlllandale  Farm.  Musca- 
tine,  Iowa. 

CHAXFZOHS  BT  AaES 

Ctiampion  steer,  1  year  and  under  2:  J. 
P.  McKenny,  King  City,  Mo.,  on  Jimmy 
(Angus). 

Reserve  champion:  Fred  H.  Deacon, 
Unionville,  Ont.,  Can.,  on  Tam  O'Glen- 
burn    (Shorthorn). 

Champion  steer,  under  1  year:  Hlllan- 
dale Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  Musca- 
tine  lltb    (Angtis). 

Reserve  champion:  8ni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley.  Mo.,  on  Snl-A-Bar  Scottle 
(Shorthorn).  _ 

OBAHD  CKAMPIOV  8TEEB:  J.  F. 
McKenny.   King  City,  Mo.,  on  Jimmy. 

Beserre  champion:.  Fred  H.  Deacon, 
Unionville.  Ont.,  Can.,  on  Tam  O'Glen- 
bum. 

Champion  herd,  3  steers:  Briarcllft 
Farms.  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y„  on  Angus. 

BBS  POUiED 

Judge.— Walter    Blggar. 

Steer,  calved  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  30,  1929  (4 
shown):  1.  W.  S.  Hill.  Alexandria,  S.  D.. 
on  Amos:  2.  F.  A.  Sloan,  Burchard,  Neb., 
on  Newton;  3.  W.  S.  Hill,  on  Rudy;  4. 
Roy  Tapper  &  Sons,  Monona,  Iowa,  on 
Valdora   Lady. 

Steer,  calved  May  1  to  Sept.  30,  1929  (6 
shown) :  1.  S.  V.  Caughey.  Crhatsworth.  III., 
on  Joe;  2.  W.  S.  Hill,  on  Llpton;  3.  W.  S. 
Hill,  on  Andy:  4,  F.  A.  Sloan,  on  Bright 
Beauty. 

Steer,  calved  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1929  (5 
shown):  1.  W.  S.  Hill,  on  Llndy;  2.  S. 
V.  Caughey,  on  Gene;  3,  Roy  Tapper  ft 
Sons,  Monona,  Iowa,  on  Tom  of  Valdora; 
4.  Roy  Tapper  ft  Sons,  on  Dick  of  Val- 
dora. 

Steer,  calved  since  Jan.  1. 1930  (2  shown) : 
1,  W.  S.  Hill,  on  Ann;  2,  Roy  Tapper  ft 
Sons,   on   Harry   of  Valdora. 

Champion  steer:  S.  V.  Caughey,  on  Joe. 
Beserre  champion:    W.  S.  Hill,   on  Ann. 

Group  three  steers  (4  shown):  1  and  2. 
W.  S.  Hill:  3.  F.  A.  Sloan;  4.  Roy  Tapper 
&  Sons. 

O 

OAXXfOAB  IMTB—rA't   OATTXiS 

Shorthorns,  2  years  old  (2  carloads 
shown):  1.  Griswold  Bros.,  Livingston, 
Wis. :  2.  J.  ,R.  ft  T  .P.  Jones.  WilllamsvlUe, 
III. 

Shorthorn  yearlings  (5  carloads  shown): 
1.  Griswold  Broe. ;  2  and  3.  Henry  Horten- 
stine.  Gays,  III.;  4,  E.  Vyvyan,  Union 
Grove,   Wis.;    6.   J.   R.   ft   T.    P.    Jones, 

Champion  oarload  Shorthorns:  Griswold 
Bros..    Livingston,    Wis. 

Herefords,  two  years  old  (18  carloads 
shown) :  1  and  5.  Karl  Hoffman.  Ida  Grove. 
Iowa;  2.  Art  Lage.  Kingsley.  Iowa;  3,  J. 
C,  TorIn,  Klron,  Iowa;  4,  Thomas  Coch- 
ran.   Earlhavi.   Iowa. 

Hereford  yearlings  (41  carloads  shown); 
1,  Richard  Lacy,  Kansas.  III.;  2.  D:  D. 
Casement.  Manhattan.  Kansas;  3.  A.  H. 
Schmidt.  Randolph,  Mo.:  4.  C.  F.  Kelly. 
MacComb.  III.:  6,  C.  M.  Baum,  Indianola. 
III.;  6.  Foster  Bros..  Earlham.  Iowa;  7.  8 
and  9.  A.  H.  Schmidt.  Randolph.  Mo.;  10. 
F.  H.  Holwick,  West  Union,  III. 

Aberdeen-Angus.  2  years  old  (18  carloads 
.ihown):  1  and  4.  Tolan  Farms.  Farming- 
dale.  III.;  2.  E.  P.  Hall.  Mechanicsburg. 
III.:  3,  J.  F.  Mommsen,  Miles.  Iowa;  6, 
E.    P.    Hall. 

Aberdeen-Angus  yearlings  (45  carloads 
shoi»Ti):  1  and  6.  Tolan  Farms:  2  and  7. 
John  Hubly.  Mason  City.  111.;  3.  A.  H. 
Schmidt.  Randolph.  Mo.;  4.  Briarcllft 
Farms.  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. ;  5.  Schmidt 
Bros.,    Randolph,    Mo. 

Champion  Aberdaen-ftnffus :  Tolan  Farms 
on  yearlings. 

OBAim  CXAMPIOH  CABZiOAD;  Tolan 
Farms    on    yearlings. 

OABXiOADS   FEBDBB   CATTXiB 

Yearlings  (3  shown) :  1.  E.  Light.  Miles 
City,  Montana.  Herefords:  2.  Du  Page 
Trust  Company,  West  Chicago.  III.;  3.  E. 
Light,   Herefords. 

Calves  (9  shown:  1.  H.  M.  Cheron,  Boze- 
man,  Montana.  Angus:  2.  A.  M.  Mitchell. 
Hecla,  South  Dakota:  3,  W.  B.  Mitchell. 
Marfa.  Texas.  Herefords:  4.  C.  M,  Baum. 
Indianola.  III.,  Herefords:  5,  Armstrong 
Brothers,  Livingston.  MonUna,  Herefords. 
Champion  carload  f ••den :  H.  M.  Cheron. 
Bozeman.    Montana.    Angu-t, 

O 

AtXCTIOV    PBICE    or    CKAMPIOH 

8TSEB8 

IndlTldnal   St«en 

Year        Name  Breed     Per  Lb 

1930— Jimmy    Angus  $2.50 

1929— Lucky  Strike  Gr.  Angus    8.25 

1928— Dick    Hereford     7.00 

1927— Calf.  Stamp   Short-Angus    2.35 

192i>— Rupert  B   Hereford    3.60 

1925— Mah    Jongg    Angus    3.00 

1924— Deacon     Hereford     1.40 

192.1— Broadus  White   Socks.  Angus      .60 

1922— Chenoweth   Jock Shorthorn     1.25 

1921 -Lulu    Mayflower... Short -Ang.     1.10 

1920— Black   Ruler        .    Angus    1.75 

1919-Junior  L.id   Or    Here.     2.62 

191S— Fyvie  Knight  II  Angus     2  50 

1917  -Merrv  Monarch       .      Shorth'n    2.10 

1916— Cnltf,  F.ivorite     ,  Here-Short.     1.75 

1915—* 

1914— • 

1913— Gleiu-arrioik 

Victor  2ni|  Angus         ♦ 

19t2--«lenrarMock  Vi-tn  Am;ii^        Sil 


'JjtBuH^ 


1911— Victor    Angus      .90 

1910— Shamrock  2d   Angus      .60 

1909— King  Ellsworth    Angus      .20 

1908— Fyvle  Knight    Angus      .26% 

1907— Roan  King    Shorth'n      .24 

1906— Peerless  Wilton 

39th  Defender  ...Herefd         t 

1905— Blackrock    Angus      .25 

1904— Clear   Lake   Jute  2nd.. Angus      .36 

1903— Challenger  Gr.  Here.      .26 

1902— Shamrock    Gr.  Angus      .56 

1901— Wood's  Principal    Herfd      .50 

1900— Advance   Angus    1.50 

Carlot  XK>ta  Ver 

Year        Owner  Breed        Cwt. 

1930— Tolan  Bros tAngus  $31.00 

1929— E.  P.  Hall   tAngus    35.lX) 

1928— E.  P.  Hall   tAngus    44.00 

1927— E.   P.   Hall    tAngus    44.60 

1926— John   Hubly    tAngus    65.00 

1926— John  Hubly   tAngus    43.00 

1924— E.  P.  Hall   tAngus     39.00 

1923— John  Hubly   tAngus    21.50 

1922— John  Hubly   Angus    30.00 

1921— John  Hubly   Angus    40.00 

1920— E.  P.   Hall    Angus    30.00 

1919— John  Hubly   Angus    45.00 

1918— J.  W.  Fraxler Herefd    60.00 

1917— E.  P.  Hall  Angus    42.00 

1916— E.  P.  Hall   Angus    28.00 

1915— • 

1914 • 

1913— Escher  ft  Rj'an  Angus    13.25 

1912— B.   P.  Hall    Angus    14.00 

1911— Escher  ft  Ryan   Angus    15.'75 

1910-E.  P.  Hall    cJ^'m^    Jr^ 

1909-Oglesby  ft  Keays   ...  Shorth  n    15.00 

1908— Funk  Bros Angus    11.00 

1907— C.  Krambeck   Angus      8.00 

1906_Funk    Bros Angus    17.00 

1906— Krambeck   Angus      8.65 

1904— Krambeck    J^"^.!    ^b« 

1903— W.  F.  Herrln  Herefd      8.35 

*    No  International. 
t    Yearlings. 

O 

OABOA88  EHTBIES  OH  HOOF 
Judge.— Fred  Bowra.  Chicago. 
Junior  yearUngs  (16  shown):  1.  Uni- 
versity of  Wis..  Btodison.  Wis.,  on  King: 
2.  Kansas  State  Agri.  College.  Manhatun. 
Kans..  on  Brunos  Equal;  3.  Harold  Hass- 
ler  Manning.  Iowa,  on  Ebony  Fashion; 
4  Robert  Collins.  Liscomb.  Iowa,  on  Hot 
Shot;  6.  E.  G.  Little.  Dresden.  Ohlc,  on 
Blmwood   Model.  „  ,  _ 

Summer  yearlings  (28  shown):  1,  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on 
Briarcllft  Lightning;  2,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege on  Old  Gold;  3,  Thomas  Burns,  Ox- 
ford Iowa,  on  Edelyn's  Favorite:  4.  Iowa 
State  College,  on  College  Sensation;  5. 
West  Va.  Univ.,  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  on 
Montoola    L. 

Champion  steer:  Brlarcliff  Farms,  on 
Bri;irclift  Lightning.  Beierve:  Univ.  01 
Wis.,  on   King. 

■TBEB  CABCASSES 
Judge.— John  T.  Russell,  Chicago.  III. 
Junior  yearlruK  carcasses:  1.  William 
A  LJungdahl.  Manhattan.  Kan.,  on  Crest- 
view  Major  2nd:  2.  Wendell  Morgan, 
Aledo,  III.,  on  Spud:  3.  Harold  Hassler 
Manning,  Iowa,  on  Ebony  Fashion:  4, 
Carl  Soukup,  New  Hampton.  Iowa,  on 
Hesper:  5.  F.  A.  Sloan,  Burchard.  Nebr., 
on  Newton. 

Summer  yearling  carcasses:  1.  Univ.  01 
Wis..  Madison.  Wis.,  on  College  Pride: 
•»  Robert  Dobbin.  State  Center.  Iowa,  on 
Pedro;  3.  Joe  H,  Fitzgerald,  .xt.  Anthony. 
Iowa  on  Dude;  4.  Robert  Collins.  Liscomb. 
Iowa,  on  Jim;  5.  James  Goold.  Fairbury, 
Til.,    on   Bruce. 

Champion  carcass:  Univ.  of  Wis.,  on 
College  Pride.  Beserve:  Robert  Dobbin, 
State  Center.   Iowa,    on   Pedro. 

SWUTB    CABCA88B8 

Judge —Hugo   F.   Arnold.   Chicago.   III. 

Carcass.  100-200  lbs. :  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  SUte  College.  Pa..  1.  2  and  3,  on 
Berkshlres. 

Carcass.  200-300  lbs.:  1  and  3.  Penn'a 
State  College,  on  Berkshlres;  2.  Iowa  State 
College.  Ames.   Iowa,  on  Berkshire. 

Carcass  for  Wiltshire  Sides:  1  and  2. 
Ohio  State  Univ..  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
Yorkshires:  3,  Emerson  Llttlejohn, 
ChrUtlansburg.   Ohio,   on   Yorkshire. 

Champion  carcass:  Pennsylvania  State 
C-jllege  on  heavy  Berkshire.  Beserve: 
Pennsylvania  Stale  College,  on  light  Berk- 
shire. 

8KBBP   CABCASSES 

JudKe  — Robt,   Lorlmer.   Evan.-iton,  111. 

Ye.irllng  carcasses:  1  and  3,  Ohio  State 
Unlv  on  Southdown:  2,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  on 
Southdown;  4,  Cecil  Stobbi».  Wheatley, 
Ont  Can.,  on  Suffolk-Hamp.shire :  5,  M,  T. 
Warwick.   Aledo.   111.,   on  Shrop.-fhire. 

Limb  carcasses:  1.  Univ.  of  Wis,,  on 
erade  Shropshire:  2  and  3,  Mountain 
Firm  Bradatreet.  Mass..  on  Southdown; 
4,  Univ.  of  111.,  on  Southdown;  5.  Unlv,  of 
ky..  on  Southdown. 

Champion  carcass:  University  of  WIs- 
cinsln,  on  grille  .Shropshire.  Beserve: 
Mountain  Farm,   on  Southdown 


Fat  Swine 


BEBKSHIBBS 

j.„|gp  _K,  ,T    BurkiM,  Tliorntown,  Ind. 

Barrows,  ■.1I0--MO  lbs,  (12  .-«liown):  1. 
liwa  State  College.  Ames.  Iowa:  ::,  3  and 
^)  Purdue  Unlv,  West  LaFayi»tt«»,  Ind.; 
1'  f'-niMylvanla  ."^titc  College  .>*»  t»e  Col- 
I-»<e.    I'l 

p.  .rr-w-i     ■.M<>.'>SO    -iMt     (12   shown)       1     I 


Silo  owners  make  profits  every  year — 
but  especially  this  year,  when  food 
conservation  counts.  You  need  no  long- 
er postpone  your  silo  investment.  Write 
for  data  about  our  new 

PRICE  PROTECTION 
GUARANTEE 
covering  lowest  prices  for  years.  Cash 
or  time  payment.  Famous  low-priced 
"GLOBE"  Wood  Slloa,  Rlb-8tone  Con- 
crete Steve  Silos,  Metel  or  Tile  Silos. 
WrUe  for  exclusive  features.  Ask  for 
money-saving  facts,  carload  savings, 
winter  discounts.    Write   today. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

LEROY,        Box  406 
N.  Y. 


Em.  1893— Inc.  1889 


R4W  FURS  > 


More  PROFITS 
from  your  FURS 

Make  your  fur  season  more  profitable  this 
year  by  shipping  to  Traugott  Schmidt  flC 
Sons,  a  company  with  a  78-year  record 
of  fair  dealing  in  the  fur  trade.  No  slid- 
ing  scale  of  prices,  but  exact  quotations 
tMsed  on  liberal  gradings.  And  we  pay 
the  price  we  quote!  Write  for  fur  price  Itrt 
and  special  offer  to  shippers. 

TRAUGOTT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS 
504  INIonroe  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


IKCLTTDIN'O   A  rsdtaton.  Itffs fleam  txMlcr.  i>!iw 
flttlM*.  vilvi-d.    sir  viilvM.   »n<l  »»t>e«'"*  i^ii  •"' 
Wc  P>v   ihe  FrclHht. 
Writm  for  FREE  Catalog  90 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  .Uih  Street,  New  York 


Travblt-Proof  Wattrtr 


^^.g*-* 


Ould    wi-»ilii-r    !-    lipre      iJnel 

your    hoes    I'leniy    of    wirm, 

rraah    irst*-r    iiiHl    iimkc    more  I 

monn-.      All     Ki-.<ncimr     Gold 

Medal     II-v     Wttirrr     won't 

fir*'*     In     i-->I'1e.t     TF«tb«r.  I    _^^^^^^ 

Stnin>(Mt     iMi     luarkM,     rvln-  *^HHI^V!7  ■    ^~^ 

fomed    vttili    L«^l^  Irm  tnttif.   »^dMiP2    •      ' 

Tpiuttl-i-riKif.   -V.i  t1'>4t»,   n-i   i»lp«".   Di>  TllTM.   Nrtr. 

low   [■rliv.    Wilto  f.ir    Fiiv   llii-riture 

THC  HARQWOVt  CO.,    W»  W,Y,Aw..D«»MolB»t  Is. 


CATTLE 


CViD  C  i  r  r  — —  Due  to  the  hesvy 
rC/ll  OALt  d(Mi(hl  and  ladi  ef  iMd. 

21  Ak«rdMii     Anfut  eswi.  prior  1140  00  i-ii-li  P  O  R 

1  Bull,    Iti-'olulion    .No    12.    Imra  On     l.i     l:'."< 

rpcMorv.!    Nn,     41.V.1.1.    i>rti-ii    H,',o  ml    K  o  II 

2  Veullni  feullt,    n-cUti-ri-d    No     4;'.'>i>i:'i   mid    N- 

4i.'.i«iii.  prtiv  JliHiim  e«i-h  All  ii-^i.i.  t-I 
At»-nli-i-n  .'kncn.  .■'m-irti 
tT  Abtrdnn  Annin  calvM,  piirv  H'  on  ,10)1. F  O  li 
4  (hart  Jretrllngi.  ii-ii  Mil<t--ri-il,  1  ili-r  <iO  ,)0  i-iti-li 
t  yrarilng  cattls.  11  -t  rv.<l.ii-riil.  i-iliv  Vio  no  «■  ii 
200  h>ad   of    Cheviot  rwM,    ranutnu   ti-'iii  thn-r  t  < 

foiir   \.-ur'   .'III.   Miiv   114  11(1   ivK'li 
All    ot    tlie    «t«ne    arf    Inntrd    mi    iii''    farm    ot 
Oonium,    MaryUiid 

W.  D.  ALTHOUSC.  GORMAN.  MD. 


BUCK    *    DOE    RUK    VALLEY    FARMB 
tlfrpfonl  rsltle-roland  China  Hor-«     Hampaklr* 
llhpri>'    Prafi    H-T^F^  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY.  Mortonville,   Penna. 

Angus  Cattle  "' 7,;r;;";'"* 

Vrlip    BAYARD    BROS.,  WarBeibum,    Pa, 


D,    8.    POLLED   HEREFORDS.— A   tin*   nrlPoitm 

Cows,    hflfi-rn,    trill..     Come    or    writ* 

ORAS,    D.    OILL,  Millenpert.    Ohit 

GOATS 

OOATS:  Tlinr.i  i|lil)r>il-i  ttimi  wnrliV.  llpa«ti'-> 
nillki-ri*,  Ciilif,  liiiiiii  Kiitilati.  Tii|rKfiil>iir(<i.  *"•" 
rni-h    .1    «lii"    Oi1it  'ij".i"»>i.  OO't-"-'    >li'i"'.>".  • 


H 


20      (550) 


iiml  5.  Purdue  t'niv. ;  2  and  3.  Pennsylvania 
Stale   College. 

Banc.ws.  280-350  lbs.  (12  .shown):  1.  Pur- 
due Univ.:  2  and  5.  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Manhattan.  Kansas;  3, 
Ic.wa  State  College:  4,  Pennsylvania  State 
I'l. liege. 

Pen  of  barrows,  200-240  lbs.  (9  shown): 
1.  Purdue  University;  2,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege:  3.  Pennsylvania  State  College;  4  and 
.'..  J.  H.  Nickel  &  Sons,  Arenzville,  HI. 

Pen  of  barrows.  240-280  lbs.  (4  shown) : 
1.  Purdue  University:  2.  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  3,  Kansas  State  Agricultur- 
al  College;   4,   J.   H.   Nickel  &   Sons. 

Pen  of  barrows,  280-350  lbs.  (3  shown): 
1.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College:  2. 
Purdue  University;  3,   Iowa  State  College. 

Five  barrows;  any  weight  as  above  (5 
shown):  1,  Purdue  University;  2.  Penn- 
sylvania State  College;  3.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege:  4  and  5.   J.   H.   Nickel   &  Sons. 

Ten  barrows.  200-240  lbs.  (1  shown);  J. 
H.   Nickel   &   Sons. 

Champion   barrow:    Purdue   University. 

Beserve  champion:    Iowa  .Mate  College. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows:  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Beierve  champion  pen:  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

POZ>AND.CHIHAS 

Judge. — Burlie    Dobson,    Lancaster,    Wis. 

Barrows.  200-240  IbiJ.  (21  shown);  1. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  2.  University  (.f 
Minnesota;  3  and  4,  University  of  Illinois; 
5.  Columbian  Stock  Farm.  Grandview.  Mo. 

Barrows,  240-280  lbs.  (34  shown):  1  and 
5.  Purdue  Univ. ;  2.  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College;  3  and  4,  University  ol  Wis- 
consin. 

Barrows,  280-350  lbs.  (29  shown):  1  and 
4.  Purdue  University:  2.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege: 3.  University  of  Minnesota;  5,  Uni- 
versity  of   Wisconsin. 

Pen.it  Barrows.  200-240  i7  shown):  1. 
I'niversity  of  Minne:Jota;  2.  University  of 
Wlsc(insin:  3,  University  of  Illinois:  4. 
Columbian  Stork   Furni:  5.   I..wii   Stale  Cc\. 

Pen  of  barrows.  24U-2SO  lbs.  ill  .shi'wn): 
1.  Purdue  T'niversity ;  2,  Kansas  St;ite  Ag- 
ricultural Collcsre:  3.  I'niversity  of  Wis- 
consin: 4.  CfluiiibiaTi  Slock  Farm;  .5,  Ok- 
lahoma  A.   *t   M.   College.    SlilUvater.   Okl^i. 

Pen  of  barrows.  2NiJ-35u  (!)  shown):  1. 
Purdue  University:  2  lowa  State  College; 
3.  I'nivPrsKy  of  Miniiesoi.i ;  4,  Univcr.^ity 
of    Wisconsin;    5.    Columbian    Stoi  k    Farm. 

liiiMows.  any  weiglit  (.'i  sliowii):  1.  I'ur- 
ilue  University:  2.  University  of  WI.=M.n- 
siii:  3.  Columbian  Stock  Fiirtn:  I.  Une- 
versitv    of    Miiinesut.i;    ii.    Iowa    State   Col. 

Champion  Barrow:  Purdue  University; 
Reserve:    I"\va    State    Colle^'e. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows;  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.    Reserve:    Purdue    University. 

CHESTXB  WHITES 

Judge. — Arthur   T..msoii.    Waba.^h.    Itid. 

Barrows.  200-240  lbs.  (23  shown);  1. 
All'ert  H.  Stuart,  New  Hall.  Iowa;  2  and 
3.  Purdue  University:  4.  University  .if  Illi- 
nois ;    5.   Ohio   State   University. 

Bj.rrows.  240-280  lbs.  (23  shown):  1. 
2  and  3  Purdue  University;  4.  Albert  H. 
Stuart;    5.    Kansas   State   Agricultural   Col. 

Barrows.  280-350  lbs.  (24  shown):  1.  Pur- 
due University;  2  and  3.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity: 4.  Albert  H.  Stuart;  5.  University 
of   Miimesota. 

Pen  of  barrows.  200-240  lbs.  (8  shown): 
1,  Purdue  University;  2.  Albert  H.  Stuart: 
3.  University  of  Illinois;  4.  University  of 
Wisconsin :    5.   Oklahoma   A.   &   M.   College. 

Pen  of  barrows.  240-280  lbs.  (9  shown); 
1.  Purdue  University;  2,  University  of 
Minnesota :  3,  Albert  H.  Stuart :  4.  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College;  5,  Ohio  Stato 
University. 

Pen  of  barrows.  280-350  lbs.  (S  shown): 
1.  Ohio  State  University;  2,  Purdue  I'ni- 
versity; 3.  University  of  Illinois;  4.  Albert 
H.   Stuart :   5.   University  of  Wisconsin. 

Bjirrows,  any  weight  as  above  (8  shown): 
1,  Purdue  University:  2,  Albert  H.  Stuart: 
3.    University   of   Illinois;    4,   I'niversity   of 

Minne..<ota:   5.   University   of  Wisconsin. 

Ten  barrows.  200-210  lbs.  (2  shown)'  1, 
Iowa   State  College:   2,  H.   H.  Yohe. 

Champion  barrow:  Albert  H.  Stuart. 
Reserve    champion    barrow:    Purdue    Univ. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows:  Purdue  I'lii- 
verslty.  Beserve  champion  pen  of  barrows: 
Ohio  Slate  Unlv.i  ..^ity. 

9VBOC-JEBSEY8 

Judge. — Henry     W.   Matern.   Lostant.   HI. 

B.-.irows.  2(K)'-240  lbs.  i22  shown):  1. 
Clement  Bros.,  Cold  .'<piinp  Farm.  M\iii- 
delein.  111.:  2  and  4.  University  of  Illinois, 
trbana.  III.:  3.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  ; 
t>.    Iowa    State   College. 

Borrows.  24(i-2SO  lbs.  i25  shown):  1. 
Iowa  State  College:  2.  Ohio  State  Unl- 
ver.^lty:  3.  and  5,  University  of  Illiii'iis; 
4     Uiiivfrsily   of   Minnesota. 

Biirr..ws.  ;.'Mi-3.'i<i  lbs.  i2S  shown):  1.  Pur- 
duo  Uiincisity :  2.  lowa  .State  College;  3. 
(>hio  State  University:  1.  «;i>r:ild  SiniMTiin. 
Broiik.  Ind  :  .I.  Kaii.-'.is  .si.ate  Agricultural 
Collej;.'. 

Pen  of  barrows.  200-210  lbs.  (7  shown): 
1.  Univusity  of  Illinois:  2.  Oklab.ima  A 
*•  M.  College:  3.  Iowa  Slate  C..llog.-:  I. 
Clfment   Brothers:  ,1.  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Pen   of    barrows.   L'4(i-2S(i   lbs.    i9  shown) 
1.    I.'Wa    State    C.illego:    2.    Ohio    State    I'ni- 
verHit>-:    3.    University    of    Illinois;    4.    Uni- 
versity   of    MInnes.ita:    .'i.    Oklahoma    A     <>• 
.M.    College. 

Pen   of   barrows,   280-3.10  lbs.    (9  showtii 
1.    I'liidue    University:    2.    Ohio   Slate    Uni- 
\<'rsily:     :f,     lowa     si;ile    Colleire:     1.     Uni- 
versity of   Minnesota;   5,   Kansas  State  Ag- 
ilcullural   Colleise. 

(.let  of  one  sire  (7  showiH:  1.  t*niversi(\ 
.'f  Minnesol.'i:  2.  low;  Stale  Ci. liege:  ;! 
liiHersitv  of  lllinoi.'  4.  Oklahoma  A.  St 
M.   <"ol|fge. 

Ten  barrows  i2  sbowiil:  1.  l'niverslt> 
o'    III  III.  s:    a,    lown   Slate  CtiUege. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  13 


1930. 


Champion  barrow:  Purdue  University. 
Beserve:    Iowa   State  College. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows;  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.   Reserve:   I'niversity  of  Illinois. 

SPOTTED    POULND-CHINAS 

Judge.— W.    W.    Smith,    Uifayette.   Ind. 

Barrow.s.  200-240  lbs.  (7  shown):  1.  Ok- 
lahoma A.  &  M.  College:  2.  The  Wilt 
Farms,  Hillsboio,  Ind.;  3  and  5.  Iowa 
Slate  College:  4.  Oklahoma  A.   &  M.  Col. 

Barrow.s.  240-280  Ib.s.  (6  shown) :  1.  Ok- 
lahoma A.  &  M.  College;  2.  3  and  5.  The 
Wilt  Farms:  4.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 

Barrows,  280-350  lbs.  (7  shown):  1,  3  and 
4,  Iowa  State  College;  2  and  5.  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Pen  of  barrows,  200-240  lbs.  (2  shown) : 
1,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  2,  Iowa 
State  College. 

Pen  of  barrows.  240-280  lbs.  (2  shown): 
1,  The  Wilt  Farms;  2,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Pen  of  barrows,  280-350  lbs.  (2  shown): 
1,  Iowa  State  College;  2,  Kansas  State 
agricultural  College. 

Get  of  one  sire,  any  weight  (3  shown); 
1,  Iowa  state  College;  2,  The  Wilt  Farms; 
3.   Oklahoma  A.   &   M.   College. 

Champion  barrow:  Iowa  state  College. 
Beserve:  Oklahoma  A.   &  M.  College. 

Champion  pen:  Iowa  State  College.  M»- 
serve;    The  Wilt  Farms. 

ZJUROE    YOBKSHIBES 

.  Jndgre. — Arthur   L.    Anderson.    Ames.    la. 

Barrows.     170-210     lbs.     (11     shown):      1, 

University  of   Wisconsin;   2,   B.    F.   David- 


1,  Purdue  University:  2,  Big  Four  Farms! 
3.  University  of  Wisconsin:  4,  Columbian 
Stock  Farms;   5,   Iowa  State  College. 

Ten  barrows,  200-240  lb.s.  (3  shown) :  1. 
Iowa  State  College;  2,  Simon  C.  Moore, 
Towanda,  111.:  3.  Frank  C.  Oren,  Wil- 
mington. Ohio. 

Champion  barrow:  J.  M.  Ballard.  Be- 
serve:   Purdue  University. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.   Beserve:     Purdue  University. 

TAMWOBTHS 

Judge. — I.   M.   Reed,   Oskaloosa,   Iowa. 

Barrows,  170-210  lbs.  (9  shown):  1,  3 
and  5,  lowa  State  College;  2  and  4.  Emer- 
son   Littlejohn,    Chrlstlansburg,    Ohio, 

Barrows,  210-250  lbs.  (9  shown);  1.  Em- 
erson Littlejohn:  2.  3  and  5,  Iowa  State 
College;  4.  Fox  Chemical  Company,  Des 
Moines,   Iowa. 

Pen  of  barrows,  170-210  lbs.  (4  shown) : 
1,  Iowa  State  College;  2.  Emerson  Little- 
john: 3  and  4,  Fox  Chemical  Company. 

Pen  of  barrows,  210-250  lbs.  (4  shown): 
1,  Iowa  State  College:  2.  Emerson  Little- 
john, 3  and  4,  Fox  Chemical  Company. 

Pen  of  five  barrows,  produce  of  one  sow: 

1,  Emerson  Littlejohn;  2,  Fox  Chemical 
Company. 

Pen  of  five  barrows,  get  of  one  sire:  1. 
Iowa  State  College;  2,  Emerson  Littlejohn: 
3,   Fox   Chemical   Company. 

Ten  barrows,  170-250  lbs. :  1,  Fox  Chem- 
ical Company. 

Champion  barrow:  Emerson  Littlejohn. 
Beserve:    Iowa  Slate  College. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows;  Iowa  State 
College.  Beserve:   Iowa   State   College. 

CABZiOAD   LOTS  SWINE 

Judge. — Howard   Turner.  Chicago,   111. 
Number    shown — 24    carloads. 
Carload.    150-200    lbs.    (2    shown):     1,    A. 
Rexroat.  Jacks<mville,  III.,  on  Hampshires; 

2.  Schlichliiig  Bros..  Apple  River,  111.,  on 
Duroc-Jer.seys. 


Rookwood  Erlipfte,  ^rand   champion  Perchtron   stallion. 


.son.  Menln,  Iowa:  3.  Ohio  .State  Uni- 
versity ;  4  and  5.  Emer.«on  Littlejohn. 
Christiansburg.    Ohio. 

Barrows.  210-250  lbs.  16  shown):  1  and  4. 
B.  F.  David.son:  2  and  3  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity;   5.   University   of   Wisconsin. 

Pen  of  barrows,  170-210  lbs.  (4  shown). 
1.  University  of  Wisconsin:  2.  Emerson 
Littlejohn:  3.  B.  F.  Davidson;  4.  Ohio 
State  University. 

Pen  of  barrows.  210-2.V)  ll>s.  (2  shown): 
1.  B.  F.  Davidson:  2.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Produce  of  one  sow:     1.   B.   F.   Davidson. 

Get  of  one  sire  (3  shown);  1.  B.  F. 
David.»on:  2.  University  of  Wi.«<onsin;  3. 
Ohio    State    Ifniversity. 

Ten  barrows.  170-250  lbs.:  1,  B.  F.  David- 
son. 

Champion  barrow:  University  of  Wis- 
roiisin.    Beserve:     B.    F.    Davidson. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows:  I'niversity  of 
Wis.  iiiisiii,    Beserve:    B.   F.   Davidson. 

HAMPSHIBE 

Judge.  — L.   A.   Weaver.   Columbia,   Mo. 

Barrows.  L'<Ki-J)(i  lbs.  (33  shown):  1 
ami  2.  .1.  M.  Ballanl.  MarLm.  Ind.;  ,T 
lowa  .Si.'ite  Collcje:  4.  Punlue  University; 
.V   Hig  Four  Faiiiis.   Binoklyii.   lowa. 

Barr.iw.j.  24(i-2MI  lbs.  (32  shown);  1,  3 
and  4.  Purdue  University;  2,  Ohio  .state 
I'nivrrsity :   5.   Big   Four  Farms. 

Barr.iws,  28(t-.S,50  lbs.  (10  shown);  1, 
Columbian  Sto<k  Farm,  (irandview.  Mm  , 
2  and  3.  Strerter  &  Kupper.  New  Windsor. 
Ill  :  I.  Ohio  state  University;  6.  Iowa  State 
(■..llfge. 

Pen  of  barrows.  200-240  lbs.  (11  shown); 
1.  Purdue  Uiiiversitv:  2.  Iowa  .State  Col- 
l<i;«.-  :t.  J.  M.  Ballard:  4.  Big  Four  Farmr: 
.'i,    Ohio    Stale    University. 

I'cn  ..f  b.irrow.t.  210-2^0  lbs.  (R  shown); 
1.  I'miliie  I'liiv  r'rsity ;  2.  Big  Four  Fnrms; 
3.  Universit^■  of  Wi.sconsin:  1.  Kansan 
.State  Agrirtilturul  Cllege.  Manhattan. 
Kan.:    5.    Iowa    Stale   C«llle^;p. 

Pen   of  tiairows.   2S(i  3.'i(i  lbs.    i3  shown) 
1.    Strceter   &    Kupper:    2     lowa    State  Col- 
lege:   3.    Columbian    Slo.k    Kami. 

Oct   of  one  sire,   any   weight    (8  shown): 


Carload.  200-2.50  lbs,  (11  shown):  1,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame.  Ind., 
on  Hampshires:  2.  W.  A.  Tynon  &  Son. 
Peru,  Nebr..  on  Hampshires:  3,  Streeter  & 
Kupper,   on   Hampshires. 

Carload,  25(J-3(H(  lbs.  (11  shown):  1,  J. 
M.  Ballard,  on  Hampshires;  2,  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  on  Hampshires;  3,  Gust 
Kuen.ster.  Glen  Haven.  Wisconsin,  on  Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Champion  carload:  J.  M.  Ballard, 
Marlon.    Ind..    on    Hampshires. 

OBAHD  CKAMPIOH  FAT  SWINE 

Judge — H.  W.  Vauglian.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Orand     champion     barrow,     300-240    lbs.! 
Alticrl   H.   Stuart,   on   Chester  While. 
.  Beserve   champion    barrow,   200-S40   lbs.: 
.1.    M.    Ballard,   on    Hampshire. 

Grand  champion  pen  of  barrows.  210-280 
lbs.:     Purdue    I'niversity.    on    Hampshires. 

Reserve  grand  cliampion  pen  of  barrows. 
280-350  lbs.:  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
on    Berkshlres, 


Fat  Sheep 


SHROPSBIBES 

Judge  —Haroli     Barb.r.     I^exiligton,    Ky, 

Yearling  w.lhers  il7  showiil  1.  Purdue 
University:  2.  Mi.  higan  St.ate  College:  3. 
Ohio  St.ate  University:  4  ami  fi.  Oklahoma 
A.    a    M.    Cllege. 

Wether  lambs  irio  shown);  1  and  .""i,  Pur- 
due University:  2.  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
lural  College:  3,  Jess  C.  Andrew.  West 
Point.   Ind  ;    1.   I'liiversity  of  Illinois. 

Champion  wether:  Purdue  University, 
on  lamb.  Beserve  champion:  Purdue  I'ni- 
versity.   on    yearling. 

Pens  (S  shown);  1.  Purdue  University, 
2.  rniversity  of  Illinois;  3,  Kan.ws  State 
Agricultural   College. 

HAMPSHIBES 

Judge.— P.  C.  MacKenzie.  Slate  College. 
Pa. 

Yearling  wethers  (13  showut  1  and  1. 
Mldiig.'in  Stale  College:  2.  University  of 
Kentucky;     3.     Kali.-yis     Stale     Agr'i  ultural 


College:   5.  Ohio  State  University 

Wether  lambs  (24  shown) :   1  and  4  n 
verslty  of   MlnnesoU;   2  and  3.  VnUnL 
III  Kentucky;   5.  Kansas  State  AgrlcuilJ 
College.  "        "■ 

Champion  wether:  University  of  3|ini_ 
sola.  Beserve  champion;  Michigan  SiJ 
College.  "" 

Pens  of  lambs  (7  shown):  1,  UniversiiJ 
of  Minnesota;  2,  University  of  Kentn*! 
3,  Chase  Brothers.  Willow  Lake,  a  ft    " 

BOUTHDOWNS 

Judge.— E.    L.    Shaw,    Ashley,  Qhia 

Yearling  wethers  (24  shown):  1,  rji 
verslty  of  Kentucky;  2  and  3.  lowa  StS 
College:  4,  Oklahoma  A.  &  Jj.  College^ 
Mountain    Farm.    Bradstreet,   Mass. 

Wether    lambs     (27    shown):     1   and 
Purdue  University;  3,   Kansas  State  Agr 
cultural    College;    4,    Helms    Brothers; 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Champion    wether:     Purdue   Vnirersiti 
West    Lafayette,    Ind.     Beserrt 
wether:    University   of  Kentucky,  Uxiul 
ton,   Ky.  ^1 

Pen  of  lambs  (6  shown):   1,  Purdue  I'niJ 
verslty ;   2,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  1 
lege;    3,    University   of   Minnesota. 

OZPOBDS 

Judge. — Gavin  McKerrow,  Pewauiei 
Wis. 

Yearling    wethers    (6   shown):    1,  Okl 
homa    A.    &    M.    College:    2   and  5,  loi 
State    College:    3.    Allendale    Farm, 
Villa,   111.;   4,   Michigan  State  College. 

Wether  lambs   (13  shown);    1.  AllendijJ 
Farm;  2  and  3,  O.  R.  Quakenbush,  Sharj 
vine,    Ind. :    4,    Michigan   State  College;  i 
O.   R.   Quakenbush. 

Champion    wether:     Oklahoma  A  k 
College.       Beserve      champion:     Allendi 
Farm. 

Pen  of  wether  lambs  (4  shown):  1.  ( 
R.  Quakenbush;  2.  Michigan  State  Coll(;e| 

3.  Iowa   State  College;  4,  Chase  Brothtn 
Willow  Lake,  S.  D. 

IiINCOLNS 

Judge. — M.   Thornton.    Lansinc.  Midi. 

Yearling   wethers    <3   shown  1     1  ar..'. 
H.  W.  Lee,   Highgate.  Onl..  Can.;  3,  P..: 
Robstm  &   Son,   Denfield.   Om..  Can. 

Wether  lambs   (9  shown):    1  snd  2.  Wifl 
liam   Goddard.    Denfield,   Or.t..  Can.;  3,  ! 
W.  Lee:   4.   R.  S.   Robsoii  &  !}--h:  5,  H.  Wl 
Lee. 

Champion  wether:  II.  W  I--.".  H.d 
gate.  Out..  Can.  Beserve  chsmpion:  W;!| 
liam    Goddard.    Denfield.    Om..   Can. 

Pen  of  wether  Iambs  (3  .<h.".vn):  1.  W;! 
liam    Goddard;    2,    H.    \V.    Let:    3,  R. 
Robsoii   &   Son. 

COTSWOLDS 

Judge.— M.    Thori.l.m.   Lansing,  Mich. 

Yearling  wethers  d  shown):  Charles 
Shore,    Glan worth,    Ont..   Can. 

Wether    lunibs    (^   shown):    1.   2  and 
Charles  J.   Shore;   4  and  5.  H.  T.  Crandtlj 
&    Son.   Cass   City.    Mich. 

Champion  wether:    Charles  J.  Shore, 
lamb.  Beserve  champion:  Charles  J.  Sbo; 
on  yearling. 

Pen  of  wether  lambs  (2  .^hown): 
Charles  J.  Shore;  2.  H.  T.  Crandell 
Son. 

CHEVIOTS 

Judge.— P.   C.   MacKenzie.   Stale  Colleg«| 

Pa- 
Yearling   wethers    (7   shown):    1.  3  an 

4.  University    of    Kentucky;    2,    Keith 
Clark,   Clark's   Hill.   Ind. 

Wether   lambs   (17   shown):   1.  -  *  '™ 
4.    University    of    Kentucky:    5.   Keith 
C\ark.  ,  „^ 

Champion    wether:     University   of  M.- 
tucky.   on   lamb.     Beserve  champion:  i-'* 
verslty   of   Kentucky,   on   yearling. 

Pen  of  wether  lambs   (5  shown):   1  »- 

2.  University    of    Kentucky;    3,    Alvm  -I 
Helms.    Belleville,   111. 

DOBSSTS 

Judge.— P.  C.  Ma.  Kenzie.  State  Coliff*^ 
Pa.  ,       .  -b 

Yearling  wethers  (6  shown):  1  »""  i 
Fillmore  Farms.  Inc..  Benninpt.n,  y.  i 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  Coll't-'e:  A  *.  1 
lahoma  A.  &  M.  College:  4.  Mi.higan  siai^ 
College.  ..  ,.,  , 

Wether  lambs  (12  shown)  '■,,  ."^j 
State  Agricultural  College;  -  ,  "- ^;*.„;;j 
A.  &  M.  College:  3,  4  ami  ...  F"'™"^ 
Farms.    Inc.  .^r^i 

Champion  wether:  Kai,.-.>  "',"  .  r,;] 
(ullural  College.  Beserve  champion,  r  j 
more   Farms.   Inc.  r"mi'- 

Pen  .if  lambs  (4  shown):  1.  *";";, 
Farms.   Inc.:  2.  Oklahoma  A.  *,'^'   ''bmI'I 

3.  Michigan  State  College:  4.  C  l.i  ^e  »      I 
ers.    Willow  Lake.   S,   D. 

BAMBOUII>I«ETS 

Judge— H.    Noel   Gibson,   K  .li  l*'' 
Can.  ,     ;, 

Yearling     wethers     (3    sh..«!^>       '• 
versilv   .if    Illinois:    2  and   3.  (.ikU.r.i  •  ■ 
&   M.  C.illege.  •■,avor^;t!l 

Wether  lambs  (13  shown):  1.  ' '''  .,,  , J 
of  Illin.is:  2.  Purdue  V''!**"' ■'"•.„.,;.,.»;] 
igan  Slate  College:  4.  PuidlK  I '"''^  '  | 
.1.    Mil  higali    State    College      ^  |..|.„„ 

Champion  wether:    l'iiiv.i>:'>   '^      ^^^ 
Urban. 1.     Ill      Beserve    charopicn. 
sity  of   lllin.ii.^.  i„,«n)-    '•! 

Pen  of  wclh.>i  lambs  tl  ■"',,,,■.'•1 
Purdue  University:  2,  ^^'''''lf■■'^•  ll  J 
lege:     3.    Oklahoma    A.    &    >'.    ""  » 


•llfltf: 

\Vl^ 


Maiiri.e   1.    Pcler.s.iri.    Whlt''\v  "' 

PAT  aBADE   AND   CBOSS-BBED  ^  j., 
MEDIUM  wool.   OB   DOWN  T" 

Judge.   -H.    Noel    Gibs.in.    K'  i'""^" 


'Yearling  wethers  (19  "'" '*';V-«.iilu<Vv  I 
Stale  College:  2.  I'^'versily  'j'  "^'^  ■ ,  .■;. 
:^  and   4.   Chase   Brothers.    Willo"  | 

(Continued    on    page    - 
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Lessons  from  European 
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to  raise  the  protein  content 
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K,.=sible 


to  as  much  as 


1.  i'**! 


Lfthe  pasture  gras.s  to  as 
.  !r  cent  on  the  dry  basis  provided 
,?e  ass  wa.  liberally  fertilized  with 
l-en  and  I'.arvested  at  an  imma- 
resage,  so  it  developed  into  mere- 
fa  problem  of  so  managing  the 
Lzing  a.s  to  have  the  grass  grazed 
:;  an  immature  stage  instead  of  be- 
;,le  overlv  mature  and  stemray. 
Ind  of  keeping  up  through  the  sea- 
Z  a  continuou.s  supply  of  gras.s  at 
The  right  stage  for  grazing.  (Havmg 
■  liberal  supoly  of  grass  at  its  raax- 
Lm  palatability  and  nutritive  valuo 

I  avai'able  at  all  times  so  that  grazing. 

animals  can   eat    their   fill    with    the 

nmimum  expenditure  of  energy  is  an 

essential  part  of  the  scheme.) 

Dr   Warmbold   hit   on   the   plan   of 

I  dividing  the  pasture  into  several-- 
usually  at  least  five  -approximately 
equal  areas,  grazing  them  in  rotation 
and  making  two  or  three  applications 
of  high  nitrogen  fertilizer  during  the 
season.  As  might  be  expected  it  soon 
developed  that  an  acreage  which  pro- 
dded just  enough    pa.sturage   at   the 

I  time  of  greate.si  natural  growth  prov- 
ed quite  in.sufficient  in  the  hotter. 
dner  weather  of  late  summer. 

.\  Good  Meadow  Seeded  in  1886 

Dr.  Warmbold  solved  this  problem 
I  very  satisfactorily  by  cutting  one  or 
I  two  similar  areas  of  heavily  fertilized 
Eoving  land  very  early  for  hay  and 
grazing  the  aftermath,  thus  having 
perhaps  20  to  40  per  cent  more  land 
available  for  grazing  in  August  than 
is  June.  Obviously  those  hayed  fields 
liave  to  be  smooth  land:  but  the  plots 
which  are  only  grazed  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  smooth  fields,  though  it  is 
1  decided  advantage  in  management 
if  they  are  as  it  makes  sowing  fer- 
tilizer, spreading  droppings  and  cut- 
ting weeds  much  easier. 

Surprisingly  enough,  to  those  good 
American  farmers  who  have  looked 
wth  horror  on  the  practice  of  graz- 
ing the  aftermath,  the  practice  seems 
tci  do  no  particular  damage  to  the 
sod  when  handled  with  moderation 
and  in  connection  vith  a  sound  pro- 
para  of  fertilization.  One  of  the 
really  good  meadows  which  I  saw  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  had  been  grazed 
frequently  and  was  last  seeded  in 
lS^i6.  It  h.is,  however,  been  manured 
ot  fertilized  every  year  since. 

.A  Reserve  lor  Drv  Seasons 


Sole  dependence,  however,  cannot  ' 
^  placed  on  the  aftermath  in  thj 
WW  of  a  farm  stocked  about  to  the 
limit  of  it.s  carrying  capacity,  as  in 
lioe  of  severe  drouth  the  aftermath 
"i^y  not  anil  Hint  to  much,  even  un- 
•i^r  European  climatic  conditions.  Jt 
is  necessary  to  carry  a  reserve  aupp!y  ' 
of  hay  or  silage  to  meet  such  etu(^i  - 
pacies,  which  are  bound  to  nriao. 
"'1'  point  should  by  no  means  be 
wetiooked.    It  is  important. 

^  still  fmiher  development  of  thv 
Wensive  gia.ssland  management  plan 
"to  divide  the  dairy  herd  into  t'.vo  m 
""^e  group.-  according  to  productiiKt 
'Id  lot  thi'  high  producers  iilway.. 
liave  the  liist  grazing  of  a  pint  ani 
"^•(f  the  l.nv  pioducers  and  diy 
''f'cic  clean  it  up.  Without  doubt  thi.- 
"theme  results  in  somewhat  highii 
Production,  a.^  when  the  high  pro- 
^"rsare  kept  in  a  plot  long  enoug  i 
'*  Rraze  it  down   properly   they   fail 

"  W  a.s  much  and  to  produie  ns 
^"ch  during  the  In.^t  two  or  lluoc 
"ys  on  the  plot  as  they  would  with 


b»tt( 


As 


<  I 


«>■  grazin;;. 

^  a  matter  of  fact  every  fai  luor 

p'  one  of  the  'io  or  30  with  whi.ni 

J»ll<ed  was   following    the   ptacUi.e 

"' O'vidins  his   herd  into  eith.T   t.vu 

j^r  wee  groups.    That  one,  Mr.  K.  N 

"Perus  of  Kngeluni.  bv  Marsum,   ui 

led  "**  ^^'"  '^  breeder  f.i  fancy  cattle 

'   he  told  me   that  in  his  business 

Hi^''<^*'mK'    young    sto'.k    and    bred 

*^">'  as  hi;,  new  milk  cows 


Red  Rose  keeps  milk  flow  up 
as  the  thermometer  goes  down 

ONLY  a  balanced  ration  will  keep  cows  tit  in  winter,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  milk.  Now,  when  most  herds  drop  off 
in  production,  when  prices  are  starting  to  go  up,— wow,  is  the 
time  to  make  sure  of  dairy  profits. 

Not  over-feeding  but  proper  feeding  is  the  real  answer  to  con- 
stant milk  flow.  Eshelman  Rose  Red  24  is  a  high  grade, 
complete,  balanced  ration  containing  molasses.  Palatable  and 
digestible,  it  has  kept  many  a  herd  in  good  production,  and 
filFs  the  bank  book  as  well  as  the  milk  pail. 

Since  iS^jfour  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  ha:,-  heen 
in  the  feed  business,  the  men  xho  make  F.shc-lman  feed  f'tr 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  brin^  a  knou-led^e,  an 
interest,  a  pride  to  their  work— which  produces  better  feed. 


n.AlRY  Ftb-U 
An  e»ii<.iciit  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
.A  comi  ittc  ration  when  ted 
with  averago  grade  rough- 
age,  >uch  as  good  mixed  hay. 


(;oi.nEN  R015  25 

A  h;_'h  grade,  hiph  protein, 
duitv  ration,  without  mo- 
las;..>.  Pabt.ible  and  highly 
digestible.  Especially  well 
ad.ipted  for  u^e  with  low 
grade  rouah.ige. 


.JOHN  \V 


f         1        S      T      ^      R      ._  ■  •      - 

LANC  ASTKR,  PA. 


SACK-OF-Sn.AGF 
\n  id    a!   carbohy- 
drate  feed  — sweet- 
ene.l  with  innia'i.'H's-  ,     , 
Cn%tA  for  voung  /    "^ 
or  drv  stock.     /  .■^' 
Idi-al    sup-     /  i^ 
plement  /  .^> 
to  pas-    /  .^         3f>-pag«; 
mre      /  \y        n  list  hated 

/^^        BOOK 

/^jO'        »»  tou.i'iit.  .a'/^ni 

y  ,  "^      lreJin(    o<    ikf    dairy 

/' .  '*       h/'d  Fans'nardtnipmt 

V  >^     S,-r.J   FR  I-".E  book  on 


^^ 


C_  'ijrji'.     CJ  '-^ns 


.♦V   SONS 


•5«- 


(n»\iK) 


V 


(»i>o»r««l 


P.»'.-« 


^ 


Dried  Sea  Kelp 


SCIENTIFICALLY  pre- 
pared tront  the  Giant  Sea 
Kelp  from  the  Pacific  Co.ist, 

containing    l:>rgc   annmnts   of  ORGANIC    IODINE    and    ail 
other  e»en:ial  mineral  s.ihs  orLMiiioai'.v  cimhineJ,  to  he  used  ic% 

as  the  base  in  making  poultry  iTiashes,  dairy,  hog  and 

sheep  feeds.  p^^^.^,  .^.^.^.  /^.^.  ,^  ,,//  ,/^,,/^„ 

//  'rite  for  full  particulars  and  samples 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

st()c:k  vakd.s  philaoei  piiia.  pa. 


SWINE 


Feedint  Pijti.  1.'.  !■>  '•»  I''-  %*.:>»  t..  $»».iKl  i»r.-nrd- 
ni;  ^iz.'  "rrii.  k  dfllx.rv  ..ii  lavi:>'  I'lH.  M.wtlir 
l'..lnii.l  Chinas.  Stanley   Short.   Chcswold,   D«I. 


The  a'en/ge 
production  cf  all 

Ilolsteins 

on  yearly  test,  1928-29, 

is  S'S   pounds   fat  in 

17,0-49  pounds  of  milk. 

Holsteins  lead  all  breeds 

in  milk  and  butterfac 
Write  for 

tor  Profit"    MOLSTEINFRIESIAN 

A5snri.MK)N  ol  .AMrmcA 
!\...  ni  W1'-'     350  E.i~t  <1Im.i  Str.-iT,  (  !h.^.ii:.>.  III 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

—Sth  ModifittI  Accfdifd  Ana  in  U.  S  — 

I,       >    ,11      !,.,,.       1     .■        l-.ltt      .T      ,4!l       .'f      V.'lir      ll.fl       MllMl 

,,,.,.!  ,,.;  T  II  I,-  11,  !.,l..  -  ■>!  I-'  .tir:..l  iiuiih 
MjI...  »..ui  ,.  |.-.:l.'i.-.  Ill  th;.  .  .iiiin  ir-m  liiiii'Ir.Hl-  .i 
l„r.U  thai  lii-.il  ll.i'i  »  r,'4.-t>r  Kr.-li  i^m-  ami 
-■.ttii..ii-.    I'lic.'lii.'l    IT    -riil.'.    ..11    tir...'.),,    al«u^^   .••• 

L^t    ui   quotf    >ou    actual    catluad    averaqe* — 

Cfawford  Cwialy  Cooperalivf  Dim  IniiroTtnwiil  mi  S*ie« 
AsMCMtioa.  Mitkrl  House.  Mcadvillc.  Pa. 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO      W.     DOZER. 


liriiiKl  l"t    'if  \<it*  ninliMt, 
lir.-.l  vWx^.   ..Til.i'  luarti 
Eo.^o.iU?     Qhia 


HAMPSHIRE     PIGS     :iii  I     BRtO     GILTS,     txith 

SIX.-       :ill     .!■.:•--      l;.'ii-I I      '.■•■'■  ,  _ 

J,  A.  HANDSHEW,  Star  Route.  S'..ii'i'  ""''iirg^Pa. 


Chester  Wh.  Pigs  ;;,;■;,•,•■;,  "i'l.-.t.^ 

.      _  ....    ;.    .        .1—.         I- 1.- 1 


«4  nil     PfHnl- 

-         ....       ,  .- >«      «.<Tlt". 

M  .-.II     <  ii.«ttT    \\  hill'    |>i|t»    I'T    l.r.«'.liTiir.    «<I.<1«». 
C.    I.    Tavlor,  Wvaliuim,    P«, 


Rpr,    >i>   Triie    CU.!stcr   Wliitet.    nil 


»i.  l.ml  Ili>.  AVriii  fill-  ft 
M«ii  It.iiirlM.ii  UhiI  Tiiik'  .!■ 
L.  0.   *  E.   t.  Carman, 


|ili..lii    ii:Ml     |irl.  f. 
I  ..illnl.i'    <;■..««• 
B«crli  Cr#«k.  Pa. 


Low  Price  on  Bi(  Type  Pedi^refd  Clitifr  White*. 
Sir\l.-..  »...:ir'  I'ti:-  iiiul  ItimI  »..«-.  Cr-imiii'iii 
I, I I.  \|.i-i  |,ii.i^.       C.  E.  CASSEL.    Her«h>v.  Pa. 

PIONEER  HERD— POLAND-CHIWAS  nf  :i|.iir..v- 
,.,1  1,1,, „|  hi,-.  .-•.•:vi..-  I-I.I--.  I. r.Ml  «..»-,  fall 
|.ii:%  >■■!  "Ill  «ii'l  i<  l'"'k  III  n'  IhN  -iih'iiill.l 
hi'-.l  S;iiUli-.l  |i.:r.  hii«.  r>  i"  ninny  ..lii'..-  ■"''I'"';;! 
1-.  i....i,il.l...  A.hlr.  —     C.  9.  Eppley.     Zanesville,  0. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


A  YRSH I  RES  .\',\  ,.'l'-"7i-.i""" . 't"; 


HORSES 

DCir'IA  <l  **■"•  «'•'•  "IT'Tliiii  «iiilll.iii«  mill 
DCL^llA.  O  itinf."  rnnii  vwtHhi"  tn  ii-iliin> 
hiir-i's      I'l.-.'M'd    I.I    ili.i"     I    •  111  I    ii/i'ii"    "I'V'' 

,.  ,V.?  .1  I  "•     KTt.LLMi;DE   FARM,    Beav*!,  P». 


.•.Al"*     - 

ri..  ■•r.l 

i,|..  ROBERT    B     ROVER. 

luni.  iir..rlT.-..n  R.D.I.    L..b  »n.m.    P.i. 


AYRSHIRE    CATTLE    ..f    Hi-  ,b*M    W<>*\    lln>. 
,1     ,u.  O.'o    B    If<Cfnn«.ll     W.-llin(tion.  Oh«. 

1FOI8TERFO    G"ER!<SEY    COWS.     h.'IfM    ii.  I 

1.1,11    .  .1,  ■••      I"'  I  '"I    '  ■'    .('111"    •'!,  _ 

C    E     R0W2E«   *   mo  Oi«i»e«>.   P^. 


POLAND-CHINAS,    n.-i    I" 'mi-v     l:■lKl^     H-it^ 

t.ilMKt   |i.  .«.•.<»  IHI   .'^iMl      I'll.—   •«'<'><l    1"    i«l.."«i  I'llljl. 
r,n  ii..«    Writ.'  Ill"     O.  f-  Hill.    FarmrtUe,    Ohie 


Big  Tyn*  PoUnd.Clun.i«.  I'i> 
anil  full  I'll.-,  iiii>;_  Hiirhi  "I 
|.il. ,  ..  Jolin    W.    8igri«t, 


.„r    !.'.-il    Bill^. 

i||iliH       :ll       lii« 

Dundee.    Ohio 


SHEEP 


Kl-,.1   III 

,i...rt.'.l  rii'ii 


Bliiffton.   Ohio 


Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

L.    M,   HEIOHWAY.  

REGISTERED     SHROPSHIRES.     i.   •■ »••«• 

i,r..,|    I,.  .,,1   .Mr.i    i; I     I'  .   I,  il.«li'il    iMiii     I'riii'.l 

A.    F     MERRELL.    0?ni>va.    Ohio 

F.._       C,|«       ':> '      h.l.l       I'       I'l"'      Ufl;ll"l" 

I       \,^:,  K.   btott   *  £on».   Bunctt^town.   Pa 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


...  When  a  few  days' 
loss  of  production  may  wipe 
out  a  month's  profit  of  a  good 
milker,  take  no  chances  of 
decrease  or  stoppage  caused 
by  ills  or  injuries  to  the  udder 
and  teats.  Keep  Bag  Balm 
handy  for  all  such  emer- 
gencies. 

Bag  Balm  results  are 
achieved  by  a  scientific  com- 
bination of  refined,  medicated 
ointment  with  an  exclusive 
antiseptic  oil  which  penetrates 
and  carries  the  medication  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  pro- 
moting rapid  healing. 

Clean  and  pleasant  to  use 
— cannot  taint  the  milk — this 
healing,  penetrating  ointment 
often  heals  bet^veen  milkings. 
Cuts,  scratches,  inflammation, 
caked  bag,  bunches  and  a  host 
of  troubles  may  be  forestalled 
or  ended  by  its  timely  use. 
Costs  little — goes  a  long  way 
— has  many  home  uses.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Valuable  32-page 
Cow  Book  FREE. 


Dairy 

Association 

Co.  Inc. 

Dept. 

LyDdonville 
VcrmoDt 


I' 


HERD  INFECTION 

I  Dr.  RobortM  say  ms  "Watch  ont  for  »>  mptoms  of  HERD 

INFECTIO.N,  »u<-h  aa  Failure  to  Breed,  Failure  to  Clean, 

jScourii  and    Coiu-rs  in  Calve«»  Garget,  Cow  Pox  and 

'  Shortage  of  Milk.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a^ 

iohn  of  Calvrx.  Send  in  aconfidential  report  of^ 

^your  herd  and  Dr.  David  Roberts  will 

ifll  you  without  rharice  what  is  wrong. 

Ath  /nr  mfrrr  copy  of  "The  Cmltlr  Spri  imlitt"  mnd  koto  to  got 
Ihr  '•Praoirml  Homo  l'*lrrin«rtai>"  a  lirr  Block  doctor  booh,  I 

DR.  DAVID  BOBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  INC. 
IM  6raa«  Ava.,  Waakeaka.  Wis. 


>^# 


THK  .XDVERTISEMENTS  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  contain 
iiiidrmation  thai  1<  valuablr  and  important.  Kea<l  them  and 
when  aii>\verini;  tliem  nuMition  Pennsyhania  Farmer.  It  will 
help  vi>  an<l  help  }  <-n. 


Breeding  Stock  Awards 


Decembei  13.  •„„  ■pjcember  13,  1»30 


^CBIAAWEOUS 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(553)     23 


XJUfRMI 


(Confinup<i    from    pu^e   X) 


D. ;    5.    Kansiis   State   AKrlcultural    College. 

Wether  Iambi"  (28  .«hown) :  1,  Purdue 
Univerfilv ;  1",  Kansa.s  State  AgriculturHl 
College;  3.  Cecil  Stobbs.  Wheatley,  Ont., 
Can.:  4.  Oklahoma  A.  &.  M.  College:  5. 
L'niver.«ity  of  Kentucky. 

Champion  wether:  Purdue  Vniversity. 
Reserve   champion:     Iowa   state   College. 

Pen  of  yearlings  (4  shown):  1.  Chase 
Brothers;  2,  Kansas  State  Agriiultural 
I   College;    3,   Iowa    State   College. 

Pen  of  lambs  (7  shown):  1,  Univer.<ity 
of  Kentucky;  2,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College:  3,  Harold  Robinson,  Evan.«ville, 
Wig. 

Z.01ia   WOOX>  TYPSS 

Judge.— H.  Noel  Gib.son,  Komoka.  Ont., 
Can. 

Yearling  wethers  (4  shown):  1,  2  and 
3.  H.  W.  Lee,  Highgate.  Ont.,  Can.;  4. 
Charles   J.   Shore,   Glanworth,  Ont.,   Can. 

Wether  lambs  (15  shown):  1,  H.  W 
Lee:  2.  William  Goddard,  Denfleld,  Ont.. 
Can.;  3.  H.  W.  Lee;  4  and  5,  R.  S.  Rob- 
son  &  .''on.  Denfleld.  Ont..  Can. 

Champion  wether:  H.  W.  Lee,  Highgate, 
Ont.,  Can.    Reaerre  champion:    H.  W.  Lee. 

Pen  of  yearlings  il  shown):    H.  W.  Lee. 

Pen  of  lambs  (6  shown):    1,  H.  W.  Lee; 

2,  Charles  J.    Shore:   3,   William  Goddard. 

ORAMS    CKAMPIOir 

Orand  champion  wether:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity,  on   pure-bred   Southdown. 

Reserve  grand  champion:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, o.'i  cross-bred  and  grade  lamb. 

CARXiOAB   XiOTS   SKXEP 

Judge.— R.  S.   Matheson,  Chicago. 
Class    158.    native    lambs    (9   shown) :     1, 
Robert  McEwen,  London.  Ont.,  Can. ;  2  and 

3,  C.  J.  Brodie,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Can.;  4, 
Chase  Brothers.  Willow  Lake,  S.  D. ;  5, 
North    Dakota   Agricultural    College. 

Class  161.  range  Jamba  (4  shown):  1, 
Marshall  Bros.,  Belvtdere,  111.;  2  and  4. 
R.  S.  Wilson,  Burlington,  Wis.;  3.  R.  J. 
Rich,   Washington.    III. 

Class  162,  carload  grade  lambs  from 
fange  ewes  (4  shown):  1,  University  of 
I  Illinois;  2,  Chase  Bros.;  3,  W.  G.  Miles. 
Evansville,  Wis.;  4.  E.  J.  Buell.  Pipes- 
ton,    Minn. 

Class  163,  champion  carload:  Robert 
McEwen,   London,  Ont.,   Can. 


■^»»»»»». 


/0A  HEALTH 

cfnd  i/ou  (fefPy^Ofll 


riEE  ^nrinc  pasture.  Dried  MolaMeo  Reel  Pulp  In  sneculent 
i  and  palaiiihle.   Dairy  cou:$,  beef  cattle   and  iheep 
like  itfirool-likt'  flavor.  It  stimulate«i  the  flow  of  digeMive 
jliifea  and  aidn  difcestion  of  other  feetls— it  liven*,  invigor- 
ates, improve*  hralth,  inrreases  milk  flow  and  brings  rapid 
ccouoniieal  growth.    It  putM  more  money  into  your  pocket! 
REDUCES  COST  OF  RATION  ^|^ 

R'pUrr  «>me of  ibe  bear^  frrdp  In  vour  ration  Milb  Ibr  lipbl  an<l  buikT  I>rlr<l  Molaaa** 
RrrI  Pulp.    It'i  thr  great  scgtlnbU  fmt  fur  alt  snimo/f^lhr  rfiftular  auftar  b«et  | 
afirr  Ibe  CKtrarlioB  of  av|:sr^*ll  tbr  nulrittona   TCfirlablr   ti**ura  of  th«  b««t 
are  rclalned.   PrrMot  pricra  make  il  more  than  ever  a  pra6iable  buy. 

ORDER  EARLY 

Rrmrmbrr  the  demand  bv  farmrra  who  alrrady  know  the  vahie  at  Dried  Molaaae* 
Itrrt  Pulp  la  lar|ir  and  »ill  |>all  bra<ily  on  early  auppliea^avoid  diaappolntmeal 
and  delajr  hj  ordering  from  your  dealer  note, 

SWpmenIa  made  direct  from  farlory  l»«-aled  aeareM  In  bn^'er. 

ITrife  for  Free  Booklet,  "Profitable  Freilhig" 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING     COMPANY 

Dept.  PF  5  Delroi^  .Mieh. 


[iRIfD 

BEET  ' 

PUIP 


T 


Breeding  Cattle 
SBOBTHOBH8 

Judge. — Frank  Smtleld,  Hillsboro,  Texas. 

Senior  and  fraud  champion  btill:  F.  W. 
Hubbell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  CoUynie 
Clipper   Star. 

Jmior  champion  ball:  Ed.-llyn  Farms, 
Wilson,   III.,   on   Calro.ssie   Lo-d  Rothes. 

ABKBDESn  .  AN  OUS 

Judge.— D.  M.  Allan.  P' "  umb,  Gran- 
ton-on-Spey.   Scotland. 

Senior  and  (rand  champion  hnll;  Briar- 
Cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains.  X.  Y.,  on 
Eventuation   of   Page. 

Junior  champion  hull:  Elliott  Brown. 
Rose  Hill,   Iowa,   on  Burgess   Marshall  3d. 

Senior  and  (laad  ehampion  female:  Blake 
Bros.,  Dps  Moines.  la.,  on  Pure  Pride  of 
Page. 

Junior  champion  feaule:  Blake  Bros., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  on  Blackbird  of  Page 
10th. 

POLLED   SHOBTMOmirS 

Joudge.— H.    Hopley,   Atlantic,    Iowa. 

Senior  and  (rand  ohampiom  bull:  C.  B. 
Teegardin  &  Sons,  Duvall,  Ohio  on  Oak- 
wood    Royal    King. 

Junior  champion  bull:  C.  B.  Teegardin 
ft   Sons,   on  Oakwood  Reserve. 

Senior  champion  female:  Elm  Grove 
Farm,  Belvidere,  Tenn..  un  Blossom  Time. 

Junior  and  fraud  champion  female:  Elm 
Grove    Farm,    on    Golden    Ringlet. 


Senior  champion  sow:  Albert  H.  <i>,..,.l 
New  Hall.   la.  '"*''l 

Junior  and  grand  champtoa  te*.  <  il 
Rufla.Mll   &  Sons.  •  ''' 

Breeding  Slieep 

HAXPBRXBES 

Judge-— W.    F.    Renk,   >iun  Prair.e,  T!iA 

Champion  ram:  Mt  Haggin  Land  klitt- 
s!o<  k  Co.,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  on  yetrhng, 
Beserve  champion:  Mt.  Haggts  L&nit  (| 
Livesioi  k  Co..   on  lamb. 

Champion  ewe:  Mt.  Haggin  Li,ri<l  iM 
Livestock    Co.,    on    yearling. 

Beserre:  Mt.  Haggin  Land  &  Liver.ockl 
Co.,    on    lamb. 

BAMBOXTXLL£T8 

Judge.— Fred   Orth,   McGuffey,  Oaio. 

Champion  ram:  O.  J.  Blamer  k  SoA 
Johnstown.    Ohio,    on   aged    ram.. 

Beserre:    Arn   Bros.,   Dur.kirk,  Ohio,  i 
yearling. 

Champion  ewe:  University  cl  luinoitl 
Vrbuna,    111.,   on  yearling. 

Beserve:    Univ.   of  111.,   on  iamb. 

LZHCOLKS 

Ju<lge.— Wni.   Goddard,  D«erfl«id,  Oni  , 

Champion  ram:  H,  W.  Lee,  HlghgiU;| 
C>nt..    Can.,    on   aged   ram. 

Beserre:    R.  S.  Robson  &  Scri,  D«r, 
Ont..   Can.,   on  lamb. 

Champion  ews;  R.  S.  RobKtn  A  Svn.  1 
lamb. 

Beserre:    R.   S.  Robson  &  S<'D  en  y«tr.| 

COBBXBDALS8 

Judge. — Wm.    Goddard,  Deerfltld,  Oai 
Best  general  exhibit:    King  Bro?..  Ur.| 
amie,  Wyo. 

DOB8BTS 

Judge.— P.  C.  MacKenzie,  Stat*  Cc'.l«pJ 
Pa. 

Champion  ram:  Fillmore  Farm.  Inc| 
Bennington,   Vt.,   on   yearling. 

Beserre:  Cecil  Stobbs,  WheatJey.  Oii.| 
Can.,   on  aged. 

Champion  ewe:   Cecil  Stobbs,  on  yeuUnt.! 

Beserve:    Fillmore  Farm.".,  Iric ,  en  limb| 

SBBOPSHXBE 

Judge— R.    C.    Yohe,   AUerton,  li. 

Champion  ram:  A.  Brougtiton'8  Sc'Il<.| 
Albany,   Wis.,  on  aged  ram. 

Baserre:  University  of  Illinois,  Urbuu.| 
III.,   on   lamb. 

Chsmpion  ewe:  H.  Noel  Git-sor.,  XcnK>lu.| 
Ont.,   Can. 

Beserre:     A.    Broughton'<>   Sena 

Shepherd's  priae :  Ja(  k  <;oyn«,  P«!ii!-| 
sylvania    .State   College. 

SOVTHDOWK 

Champion  ram:  Mountain  Fjtrm,  B.tdJ 
street,   Mas.---.,  on  aged  ram. 

Beaerre:  Robert  McEwn  k  Scr..«,  I/'-l 
don,  Ont.,   Can.,   on   yearling. 

Champion     ewe:      Mountain    Tun 
ye^irling. 

Beserre:    Mountain  Farm    '  r,  J^nii. 


Breeding  Swine 

TAMWOBTKS 

Judge.— I.   M.   Reed,   Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Senior  and  fraad  champion  boar:  Guy 
W.    Baker,    ,Shelbyville.    III. 

Junior  champion  boar:  Fox  Chemical 
Co..    Des    Moines,    la. 

Junior  Champion  sow:  Emerson  Little- 
John,   Christiansburg,   Ohio. 

Orand  champion  sow:  Fox  Chemical 
Company. 

POLAHS-CHIHAS 

Judge. --M.  A.  Dowling,  Valley  Junction, 
Iowa. 
Senior,  junior  and  grand  champion  boar: 

Columbian    Sto<  k     Karni,    Grandview,     Mo. 

Junior  champion  sow:  Columbian  Stock 
Farm. 

Orand  champion  aow:  Dobson  &  Dob- 
soti,    I.aiH  ii.-frr.    Wi.". 

BBBK8HIBES 

Judge.— E.   J.    Barker.   Thornton,   Inil. 

Senior  sad  grand  champion  boar:  J.  II. 
Nickel   &    Sons.    Arenzville,    III, 

Junior  champion  boar:  E.  B.  Moore, 
.''heridaii,   Iiid. 

Senior,  Junior  and  grand  champion  sow; 
R.   B.  Moore. 

CHBSTEB   WHITES 

.Judge.— J.   .'^.    foff«>v,    Columbu.",   Ohio. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  boar:    I.  L. 

Rudaslll    &    Sons.    Molino.    Mo. 


I- TTuiM      «'l.-o>   l>i'-M'<'-   •'-   ■^"'■* 

I^  >ft.   ''■""  ',V,    iTii  B"     .S'l'""'!"'    *<-■•'""" 

tU'-    •'T":'-],,     I    r  '  n.|*.  r,tKI  f.-rl    O.  -.I.U.- 

r»'»""",\,     .''••">i    <""«■»■    "■    '"''"■"    T" 

i„liM«l     "•  .     ■  f,,r    fr.-.-    '•■•I').        ."ili-i'iH 

!„;.,<.  «:r|\';;."i  ;.M  Vm.-  i-.m.:..  rioi=i..  i-«. 

,.,,,,,     IN-     \|lNNi;S(.T.\.      K.VKOT.V. 

I  t.u.    I'W  ■:■  ,,"„  ,    Fn-  lli.r,.tur..:   i.fMt..m 

rT^TTTorv I  ^  .     C.M.IK'HINI.V     Wlicre 

\^]!i^  prl^|..n..i>.     t;r;M;;     Kr;;«i"K    ->■•'"• 


Horses 

rBBCHEBORS  , 

Judges.— E.  A.  Trowbridp''.  Cuur-.b!*.! 
Mo.;  Geo.  Potts,  Urbane.  Ill  :  H.  H.  Ki'f 
dee,  Ame.o.   la.  , 

Champion  Amerlean-bred  ttaUlos:  Hoil 
tert  Horse  Importing  Co.,  Greeley.  la-.  "«■ 
Rookwood  Granite.  ^1 

Beserre  champion  Amcricaa-bred  tm-M 
Uon:     Purdue   University.   <n  Gr^nd  Ijk'I 

Senior  champion  atallion:  Holt-ert  Hon*! 
Impirliiig    Co.,    on   Rookwcd   Oranltf.      T 

Beaerve  champion  stallion:  Purdue  I uj 
verslty,  on  Grand  Laet.  _ 

Junior  champion  stallios:  C'hio  ^u<l 
University,    on   Gene   Tunney.  „.  ^i 

Beaerva  jnaior  champion  itaUioa:  ^f^\ 
.•ide  Farms,  W.  H.  Butler.  Owr.er.  (.oiuoij 
bus,  Ohio,  on  Premier  Laet.  I 

Champion  italllon:  Holbert  H(r'«  "^1 
porting  Co.,  on  Rookwood  Granite.  P 

Beaerra  champion  stallion:  Purdue  U"-\ 
verslty,  on  Grand  Loct.  _   A 

Champion  Amerloan-bred  marc:  '■  I 
Foster,    Phoenixville,    Pa.,    on   ^'>^^'^^      , 

Beaerve  champion  AmeHean-brrt  n*"! 
J.  K.  Spitler  &  .Son.a.  Bloomvllle,  or..  "I 
Donilles.  .    ,1 

Senior  champion  mara:  F  B  Fcettr,  «■  I 
Brique. 

Xeserva   aenior    ehampion   marc: 
igan   State   College,   on  Colene. 

Junior    champion   mara;     T    B- 
on  Car  vet. 

Beerr*    junior    champion    mart; 
Spitler    A    Sons,    on    Donllh"'  ., 

Champion  maret  Frank  F.  F(?ter,  i 
Brique.  ,    „,  f 

Beaenre  champion  mare:  t-  u-  '•■■  \ 
on  Carvet. 


.Mkli 
Fc?tff  I 


BELOIABS 

Judges.— J.    L.    Edmonds,    '^'''*'^i 


Judges.— J.    L.    Edmonds,    »^  "*'•",.„  I 
Harry  Mc.Vatr,  Chicago,  III.;  B-  »•  '■''' 
LitfayettP,  Ind.  _,,,     \\ 

Senior     champion     ataUloa:      )/'".'   'i(\ 
\\puti  &  Sons,   Kirby,   Ohio    .  i  Vi-i-> 
Bogaerden.  u„i.| 

Beserre  senior  champion  »<*"*«■;,„  .i^j 
l*Tt    Horse    Importing    '"o 
T'Tiipleuvp.  H 

Jnnlor     champion     italUoB:      <;'" 
\V»  htz   &   .«oiis,   on   JlTnniy  il*-  P"'-,   jj,,|.l 

Beserre   Junior  champion  •«»^o«;  , ,  ,,,^ 
I  «>rt    Horse   Importing  Co..   '■    '^''^ 
Castre. 


.M.»lc»tii.    Calif. 


«>'"•, "Z     :?''.».     Writ.,     fr....     b.H.klet 


Ui.H  I.ANI'  i- 


,.H    II    RO'iil  buy.     Kent   & 


FE1TH8YLVAWIA 


.   ,,.v  i.iiirnc\     1  AKM    for    r.nt.    Lii.vine 

r"i,tl40       ••     'iu'l'l    ■■■•'""V    I'""-'-';-    f-lH-'trl.- 
,     « IfV    »'-fi"     tlir..ush..m       Seven. nmm 

'"'"'        ,1,'    ,      llMrri-l.urK.   V...  .\.I.Ir..ss 

"■      T,v  l.r     .|..l,ti,..i,l.iirK.     ri-i.n».vlvmila. 
rfi.  J,    I'lM''- ^^^___^_^_^^__^_^_^^_____ 

WAHTEO        


Orand  champion  atallion:  .Chas.  A. 
Wentz  &   Sons,   on   Balzac  de   Bogaerden. 

Beserre  grand  champion  atalUed:  Hol- 
bert Horse  Tmportins  Co..  on  Dion  de 
Templeuve. 

SHIBES 

Judges.— Geo.  M.  MrCray.  D:inviUe,  111.: 
John    Richie.    Stradford.    111. 

Senior  champion  atallion:  Trumans'  Pi- 
oneer Stud  Farm,  Bu.shnell.  111.,  on  Lad- 
die "•  „     » 

Becerve  senior  champion  ■talllon:  F.  A. 
Huddleslun.  Webster  City.  la.,  -.n  Heither- 
bloom. 

Junior  champion  atallion:  J.  C.  Moure, 
Rushville.   Hi.,  on   Moores   Lindy. 

Beserre  junior  champion  stalUon:  Tru- 
mans' Pioneer  Stud  Farm.  Bushnell.  111., 
on   Trumans'    Laddie. 

Orand  champion  atalUoa:  Trumans'  Pi- 
oneer Stud   Farm,    on   Laddie   11. 

Jteaerre  grand  champion  atallion:  J.  C. 
Moore,   on   Moore's    Lindy. 

Senior  champion  mare:  J.  C.  Moore,  on 
Moore's   Babe. 

Beserve  senior  chiunpion  mare:  F.  A. 
Huddlestun.    on    Ja<iueline. 

Junior  champion  mare:  F.  A.  Huddle- 
stun,  on  Olena. 

Beaerre    junior    champion    mare: 
Huddlestun,    on    Donna. 

Beserre    grand    champion    mare: 
Moore,    on    Moore's    Babe. 

Orand  champion  mare;  F.  A.  Huddle 
stun,   on  Olena. 


"■'         Jli.  ^Ih;.-.     iHinlii.B.     ti»liii.K.     City 
'       liiliuii    risliti..     liutTiilii    liiints 


U   i'ri«iil«il' 


ir    hl.-turU«l 


^'^    \„  l.«.k  p!.liir.-«.    |.l>"t.. Brill  ill!.  ..r  \h: 
Z   A '  .<i!iiiif"iili.     \Viiillir»|i,    .Ma^w. 

UiiMY  WANir.H:  l>"  >'">»  kiuiw  that 
MM..r-  l«o  lii.  I"  »HI0.<NI  f..r  ..Ttaln 
r  ivri  •  .M..I  I"!-'"  |.r-».inin.  f..r  all  rare 
n-.  We  buv  nil  klu.l«.  Scial  4.-  f..r  I-arK.- 
b  1  JJi-r  M;i<  111.  ill!  mnili  pront  to  you. 
»i.   liiv'Ci    ■  It'l".     •-'"•    '■•"■«     W.irlluTex. 


DOGS 


I    rirriK.-i.     t»i«    utters    of    Hii(T>     imp- 

1,1  i.lil  >ii.iin:li    for    ClirlMtiiri"    Kliliiiiifiit. 

IJiri,  1.1,1.  k  ...Ml   «liit.-  r.iUl..  pm.pl..».  $5  IKI 

fcM«<l   I'     o      II  llii»»<ll     Mctz,     II.  10, 


r   -»• 
biikMiiirir.    I 


Lu'r;  AM'  v.iiiii:   sni;i'iini!i>    I'l  rs   f"r 

Ii.,i;i    \,r;i.-    li     ii'it     liair.-»iiir     llia«.    >.. 
[■ilff,  .Murkli.L.'i.    I'.i. 


BELF 


liVi'Hi- Kxi"  II.  I  • "  i     wiiiWiii'.;     iiiiiiiiii:..r    fur 
itjiri     fiin.i     -  .iiili.a.i.rii     IVimi-ylvioiJii. 
bti HE.-.  lAiH-rifii. f    iiit'l    r..fer..ii«f.».    li>*x    l.ii. 

|m.!l'.iii';ii  r.inni-i.    riit-lmrBli. 


AUENTS 


IJlVIKi  at  oNCi:.  IS-liatil...  eiierBell.-.  ("in- 
(.t.i  Mill!  Mlih  ..«i  will.  km>»»  fariiiiiiii  tn 
ninrtin  .y.lul  l'.r.....|.r  I1ihi>..«  mi  t.a«.>  tiTiii" 
n:  1.  Iiinii.r>.  Nil  •HiiitaJ  nr  in>.'«tiiieiit 
AiIiitiIjii.i:  ■  l>.nil«'  riiriiNli..il.  .Spliii.lM 
Kaiiliv  f.ir  his  |ir.itli«  iiinl  ii  «ti.«'l.i .  I'-r- 
iml  InoiiiH-.  W.  -Iii.x  iiiM  ti.>«  \Vrili.  li«la.> 
ilriills    aiHl     t,'ll     iiH     all     about      .vmirix.lf 

(iniii  s-n-l  l.rmlii.  I.  I'll..  UttH  IjinKvli.»'  \\f.. 
kMI.    llliiii. 


EDUCATIOWAXi 


TOBACCO 


-'  l'«'!'u«ti.   K.iii.i  k\ 


'^iiiiiwiiHiiiiiimiiinM'iw^ 


flVrtD  IMMKIH ATi:i.Y,   MEN-  WtiMF.N.    IR- 

«tl  SimJ)  pni|.l..>iiifiit;  paid  Tui-atloii!';  ..om- 

il\)ili(y    fur     ..'iiiriiiii.  :it     Jiili",     t\.i7ffiM 

I  Mliittioii     -iithi  ieiit :     Tli.iiKniiiW     Neeilfd 

irlf.  Wrilj  oin.iiit    In«tltiile,   30«.    St.    I»ult, 

Tulny. 

tlL  jnns  iin:\  mu,,  tumi  hanl.H  i-arii  »4tl.00 
iluw.w  i»r  v-.k  I..«rii  in  a  fi-w  wecki.. 
fni>  fiir  hie  iri',.  laxik  aii'l  tiiitiim  rati'*. 
'<«.«,y\,    I(,.|,i.    .\»'l.    Clcvilall.l.     Ohio. 


<  vUNTKKIi  Clu-u  liiit.  tiv..  llm..  $l..-i<t;  Siimk- 
*«"  M.J.-i;  I.I,  JJ.IHI:  Fifty  •■ii!ar>.  »I  H.-i. 
a^  »l:»-ii  ri..-,.ht.,|    Ki'titiirkv  TnViai-'ii  Coiiipany, 

PM   I'fu'.ti.  »1.      u-     ... 


r'i!|i:irilHl!i'llllllll!l!it'1l!r^llIfflliPKi:!Wil|W;ia!rP^lli(«ii!'f'ill!!linilillW^^ 

I     CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT  | 

I       I2c  a  word— per  insertion.            Minitnum  charge  S1.20  | 

a                1  Oc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  consecutive  insertions  J 

m                                              of  the  same  copy  are  used.  = 

J                                             Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to  g 
I   PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER                        7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,   | 

liiaiKML .,:,,„. w'.......i....u,,'!',ii.;;iu,Miii;*ii!ii.  :.>i\X '"'"'''"'":<"'  -^  ■  ■•■r.-. ......     .  ■'' ■■^■ 


BABT    CKICB8 


TTTBKEYS 


F.    A. 


J.    C. 


Hay  and  Grain  Show 

Grand  champion  sample  of  corn,  10  ear.s. 
yellow:    Herbert  C.  Wat.«on,  Tipton.  Ind. 

Reserve,  10  ears  yellow:    Lowell  L.  Mof- 
(It.   Arlington,    Ind. 

Champion  Junior  10  ears  of  corn:  Anna 
Bell   Holden,    Williamsburg.    la. 

Reserve;     Lloyd   Joyce,   Loganaport.   Ind. 

Champion  sample  of  barley  (six-rowed) : 
L.    E.    Peterson,    Victor.    Montana. 

Reserve    (two-rowed):    L.   E.   Peterson. 

Champion  sample  of  soy  beans:  S.  S. 
Looney,    Winchester.   Tenn. 

Reserve;     Hugh   Jeffrey.   Whitby.   Ont. 

Champion  .sample  of  field  beans;  Mary 
E.    Maycock.    Milford.    Ontario. 

Reserve:     L.    E.    Peterson.    Victor.    Mont. 

Champion  sample  of  field  peas:  Her- 
man  Trelle.   Wenibly.   Alberta. 

Re.aerve ;     Cecil    Trowell.    Saltcoat.    Saslt. 

Champion  sample  of  cowpeas:  George 
Hofmann,    Iliff.    Colorado. 

Reserve;  Mrs.  Luther  Graham.  Sparta. 
Tennessee. 

Grand  champion  sample  of  hay.  red  clo- 
ver; George  J.  Sauerinan.  Crown  Point, 
Indiana. 

Reserve,  alfalfa:  M.  V.  Gillett,  Lexing- 
ton,   Nebraska. 


pr  TiiiiArr.i    (i,.-«i.ie,    .'.    ri"""'!"-    H-<o: 

'  ..W   l^i.t  SiiiMkiiii:.    10.    $2  im     SaiUfaitlon 
■leiiTd     I-,).     I'.i.tniiin.         I  nltiHl     Kariiiera, 

£l*Hi    Kfiiiii,  k  I . 

Pi"Kl.lai  -  sn \ ,.    r..„i     i,|,,ii,.v    liv    iirilortiiit    .11- 
^1  tmn  fj.i„r,      ii.«M|,    iiiijii    .-„.    riirnri    .«i.1M 

™  |.^-l'«i.l     >,iii.fa,  tiiHi    <;iiiiriiiit....il.    ••>i>- 
V'h>  Cicir  I'....     |i.-|it.    .s.    |iiillii»i.i«  11.    Ta. 

PI'iKIX(;._tii  |»i.iiiii,.    m.jii;    rii..»liik-     $1  'i'l: 
■  f»i'l«  *t,  Sl.iiii,    Kri...»t    Ciinat...    Wlnnii, 


pIHTT   CKKWlMi     TWIST.     XI  IM>    |».t|ialil. 

'■''.«I  T.il.ii...,  «■ ,       II,  14      i-Hilii,  ,ili,    K< 


Judging  Contest 

COI>I«EOIATE 

The  rank  of  teams  in  the  college  stu- 
dents' livestock  judging  contest,  all  class- 
es   follows; 

1,  Oklahoma.  4.183  points;  2,  Kansas, 
4,099:  3,  Kentucky.  4.080;  4.  Iowa,  4,079:  5. 
Nebraska,  4.074:  6,  Ohio.  4.031:  7,  Purdue. 
3  978;  8,  Minnesota.  3,953:  9,  South  Dakota, 
3,926:  10,  Illinois.  3,888:  11.  Michigan. 
3.885:  12,  Texas  Te.h..  3.85t:  13,  Wyoming, 
3.845:  14.  Texas  A.  &  M.,  3.844:  15,  On- 
tario. 3.825:  16,  Colorado,  3.821;  17,  North 
Dakota,  3.8U:  18,  West  Virginia.  3.809: 
19,  Wisconsin,  3.789:  20,  Pennsylvania, 
3.789:  21,  Arizona.  3,717;  22.  Mississippi. 
3.488;    23,   Connecticut,   3,365. 

Kifh  Men  In  Contaet 

1     U.    Cavetl.    Okia  .    871;    '2.    C.    Plager, 
Iowa,   861:   3.   M.    Beeson,   Okla.,    »M:   4.    H. 
.S.  Levy.  Ky.,   850;   5    C.   RoJyerts,   N. 
818:    6,    G.    S.    Brookover.    Kan..    843: 
Beall,  Okla.,  842:  8,  G.  M.  Harris,  Ky 
9.    J.    Miller,    Pa.,    838:    10,    J.    Miinn, 

836. 

HON.COI<I<EOIAT£ 

Rank     of     teams;       I,     Kansas. 

Oklahoma.     1.527;     X     Nebraska. 

Iowa,  1.497:  5.  North  Dakota. 
Dakota.  1.152;  7.  Wo.st 
8,  Indiana.  1.433:  9.  Pennsylvania 
10,  Wyoming,  1.401;  11.  Minnesota 
12.  Virginia,  1.377;  13.  Kentucky 
14.  Michigan.  1.363;  15.  Georgia 
16     Illinois.    1.311;    17.    Ohio.    1.330 


Dak., 
7,    A. 

,  842: 
Neb.. 


1>0  VOL'  W.V.ST  III  iiiaki-  iniiii-  luom-y  fimii  your 
fall  anil  winter  l.iiill..r» .'  Tlni;  buy  ihi.k.<  tliiii 
will  li»..  "ill  Kill'  Kriiw  ii.i.iilly.  Mun-  l.riill.'i- 
criiwi-i*  ar,.  IiiriiiiiK  to  Hnlilmril  Farm*  iliii  K- 
.'Hill  viiir  Iwian-f  tlii-y  an-  a»>iiriil  of  iinifuriii 
niialitv  ■  liiik»  Unit  "ill  llv."  iiruitiially  imi'. 
niKl  will  iiiaki-  n  1'  lb.  Iirolji.r  In  eik'hi  wi.ik.- 
Tlify  kniuv  Itiililianl  Farms'  .liiik.s  are  alwa.^s 
(li.|H.|iilalili-  F.viry  i  liii  k  w  i'  .>.ll  In  pnKliK  t.<l 
rriiiii  iinr  nwn  ...iraiii  of  Iteils.  Iirwl  for  14  y«r» 
fur  yiKiir  ami  r.ipiit  iiroHili.  Wo  have  8.<XHI  lirftil- 
inR  liinis  liiTi.  .Ill  our  own  farms  anil  ..very  biril 
is  M.«Hlt.«ti.l  In-  till-  .'>lali.  IniviTslty.  "  i- 
giianinti.i-  full  saiisfa.tlnii  on  rwry  nriler  'ion 
iMiinut  K"  wioiiB  yyltli  llnlilianl  Farms  .links. 
(!el  iiiir  .ataiiieiii..  Iln'i'iunl  Farms,  llii\  I4.i. 
WaliKili..    Nivv    Ilampsliiri" 

ll.VltV  CHICK  IsrVKIlS  who  ri'itularly  iiiaki. 
Iiiiini.y  lire  tlmsi.  Unit  Miiij  <1i.|ifii(IhIiIh  iinallty 
Ktnik.  tloml  trails  nn-  iiiinsiiiilti.<l  «-  siin-ly  in 
clil.  ks  as  in  plants  i.r  anhiuils  "rriili-  "'  Ni- 
ucara'  ilii.  ks  ari-  brt-.l  for  yicor.  livaliility. 
rapiil    srowili.    ami    liiiili    i-pit    proilm  tlni       F.v.r.v 

l>r ler     is     IiIihuIIisIimI.     F.y.'ry     i  hi.  k     Is     s,i|,l 

iiniler  a  iKisltlM-  suarantc'C  to  \\\f  siicn  days 
Full  r.'fiimis  of  all  Inssis  prmnptly  imnli'  in 
lash  How  ran  we  do  this?  Ik-.-aua.'  yiars  ,if 
giMMl  lirii.illiiB  for  Tieor.  with  freeiloni  fr.iiii  int- 
ense make  it  safe  for  us  anil  for  yon.  We  ion- 
lentrate  on  three  hr.'..<ls,  I.e^horni..  ISiiU.  liar- 
ri..l  Kiiiks  Seii.l  for  <ataloit.  (ilven  full  ileiiilU 
mill     yalmilile     iioiiltry     Inf.irniatlon.  Niasara 

I'onltry    Farm.     I'.ox    i;.'.,     Unnsnmvllle,     N.     \. 

,S'r.\XI>.VUU  mmil.KIl  chicks  —Hatilie,l  frmn 
crt.at,  biK.  heavy  weltrlit  riynimilh  Uoi  k,  Keil 
mill  tin-iKiiiiiil  Jersey  Itlaik  (;iaiit  Llcht 
I'.rahma  lire...lers.  Wyanilotte,  Oriilnctons,  F..\Ir« 
Qimlitv  plniii|>,  fat,  market  Chirks.  Ciinraiiteed- 
tiil.ive.  viciiroiis.  healthy.  Make  yon  the  iiio>t 
priiht.  Qniik  delivery,  (ienirmis  IMsioiint.  ^  «1- 
milile  lii-.illi.r  rai«iiiir  siiKKesli.ins.  CntalnKiR. 
free.    Fanii  .^^eryi.  e.     U.nite   7.   Tyrom-,    reiiiia. 

CHICK  rUICi:.S  CCT  Ci  Cli.VT.S  if  ordered  now 
fur  spring  nhipment.  Ilest  Fri:  Strain  White 
I.i'Khom.s.  Ileiord*  to  .■!:;0  eKRs  Uiiaiantee.1  to 
live  and  onllny  ordinary  clinks.  Thousands  of 
pullets,  bins,  iwkerels  at  liarenln  priies.  Big 
.ataliiR  and  spi-ial  prl.e  list  free  IJenrRe  U. 
Ferris.    II*)    fni.m,    lirand    Ilaiiids.     Mi.li. 

I'.MIF.NS  I,.vn<li:  STll.VlN'  ."<  C  White  I.eir- 
hiirn  Chirks  finiii  our  standurd  lin-l.  IiI.hhI- 
tesiisl.  I'.'nnii.  State  siipervl>id  dm  k  F.arly  nr- 
iler dlsrioint.  Frii.  il.sirlplive  Issiklet.  I'mlen  « 
White    I.ei-h.ini    Farm.    IJnx    II.    Mlller-tiw  n.    I'a. 

FOUZ>TBY 

Ill'V  Y.XIt  llltF.FllF.r.S  from  S.is.|.ieUaiiii« 
c.oiiitvU  Faiiimi*  Fin.ks  uf  piiielired  Ilinirlinu 
Iteil  mid  White  Holland  Turkey-  niilT  Oriiinic- 
imi    Cm  kerels.    C.    C.    Cidiiniiii.    ISushville.    I'a. 

IIIIOWX  .\.N1I  WIHTF  I.F.illOU.NS.  ;'.47  esK 
.Vnstralorp's.      llarr.nl      Um  ks.  Vera     Fulton, 

<;nlll|sdis,    tihlii. 

RHilIiF.  ISI,.\Xl>  KKI)S.--noth  conil.s.  Co.  ker- 
els and  I'lilleis.  dark  re.l.  from  noteil  layers, 
yist    year.    Line    Itiberts,    Fiiltonhain.    (Ihlo. 

KM;I.1SH  WHITK  I.Fi;HOU.\S.  hatihlni;  e»«s. 
iH„  kereU  and  p.illits.  F.lmer  Whisler,  NewUlle. 
I'a, 

WHITF,  .^H.•SCl>VV  lUCKS.  —  Trios.  »T.Oi), 
M.    V     Calilwi'll,    I.i-hon,    tlhio, 

rOB   THB   mOMB  ^""^ 

*J  .'lO  \  .Vl.l  K  I'O  KiiM'lopes  and  beam  ifiil.  ii»- 
isorte.1,  Christmas  Canls.  name  prlntinl.  fl  INI. 
I'ersiiiial  .■<taiiiiiier\ .  I'iMt  sheets.  lOU  en\eloi«.«. 
neatlv    priiitisl.    *i.0<).     FiiM.iii'n    I'rlntery,    tialli- 

|Kllis.°     iihio 


ColM'Kllll.Vt  K  .-sTIt.VI.V  I!Hi»N/K  Tl  I:KKV,S, 
rxoirlxMi  Ued  liirkev-.  White  and  Cul.ired  .Mii.s- 
iiivies.  KiUK  Nil  k  l'h#a-aiits.  iiiits'amlin);  ipial- 
iiv       (tnaratiteed.  .Nuriiianil.i        I'ariii.       .Street, 

.\l.ii\  Ian. I. 

M.V.MMUTH  Ult<I.V/.K  TI'ltKKVS,  piire-Iiri.<l. 
Hens.  Hi  Ills  and  up.  $ii.<iii;  Toms,  lit  and  up. 
$H  <«i.  iJiiaraiiteed  .Mrs.  C.  K.  .MK'limi:,  Wll- 
iiam'i'li.irc.     W      V.i 

i'(  iti:  M.v.M-MoTii  liKiixzi:  tii:ki;\  s.-iniiis, 

weiBhl  -.'•  Ills..  Jlil.ilK.  lli-ii-.  w.isjlil  14  llw., 
!«><  iHi.  Tii'iloiise  iMise.  «:!..',il.  Satisialiim  Kiinr- 
H d.  T.   F.    Itiirkhiiri.   Ililmniii.  OhI.i. 

i;i>i,i>  CKix   M.v.M.MiirH   r.it<iN/.K  ti  itKi;vs. 

lireil  fnnii  IntiTiiat  imial  » iiiinr«  Yearline  Btid 
v.MinK  Sim  k  •Jii-I  think  iif  it."  SX.tHI  and  up. 
'Mrs.    S     liviii.    Si.\ilie,    iilii.i. 

TIUKKVS.— riiri-bred  Maniiii.illi  llronze,  Uour- 
lnoi  Ued.  Xarrau'aiisett.  W  liiii.  Holland  Hens. 
T,inis.  fiirelatid  pa.rs  mi.l  trins.  Walter  Itros., 
I'nwliataii     I'liint      liliio. , 

ITUF.  r.KFIl  I'.UOXZK  TIUKKVS  -I.arse  lilrds. 
I'ire  white  eilvim;.  full  raiiili.iw  tail.  First  and 
Sp.'i  ial  at  I'-el  .\ir  Fair.  T.inis,  iSltl.ilO;  Hiiis, 
liT.iiil     H.    .M.    liall.i.ath,    Street.     Maryland 


ItKlIi  Tl  llKr.V    F.VIIM.    Freeludd,    X.  J.     Clmii  e 

111- lini:    stiM  k     and    isitili».      X"    bhu  khead     for 

•M    years. 

r.oIUIto.S  ItKli  TtUKF.  VS.  — Pure-bred  toms. 
Sii  |H>;  hen-,  >>."i  i«i.  .Mi.iiey  with  order.  Itnliert 
Cn.iiiin,    Craw-f.itd,    W.    \  a. 

M.VSsn  K   ST.VTK   SIIiiW   CH.V.Ml'Io.V   I'.UnXZK 

Tiirkev-.  Itainli-.w  tali-.  :t>>  year-  lir.edine.  Cat- 
iiliiR     J.   C     Clipp  &  .**.in.    O.    Campliell^biiri:.    Itid. 

I'l  III:  r,i!i:i»  .m.v.m.mhth  r.iiitxzF.  tcukkys. 

Larce  iiml  viuiiroi;s  M.iini;  tniiis  and  hens. 
Kiiy    M.    Caililiaii.     I'luli|i|ii      W      \  a. 

KAY  AND  GBAIN  WAITTEO 


W.\XTK1>.-    Hav.    (iniin.    I'otaloe-.    .Vpples.    Cab- 
liiiKe       Unions     'Carliiad*.      I'ay     liieliest     Market 
prl.e-      F.ir    sale:     .\lfalta    lIa.^  .     Far    C' 
saii.ilil,-    pri. .-.    Tlie    Hmiiilt.ui    C. 


rea- 
Xi-w    J'listle, 


SEEDS  AITP   NTTBSEBIES  

SFFDS!  I'.WMF.XT  I'L.VX:  iinli-r  n..w  In  ;iiie 
Spriiu;  mill  liiu'ler  prl.es.  Tlimis  ni.ls  of  pro- 
i:ressi\e  farimrs  »a\e  \<\  takiiii:  ail\mit:i,te  of 
Hints  1>.  I  iiiiliir  S|~  ■■  ial  in  lin.iiiu:  tnl.l  si-eils. 
let  lis  tell  -.1111  wliv  .S|H-<  ial  offer  rlos.  s  Ilei-elll- 
Lit  J4I11.  Write  Ii«lav.  .N'nw.  The  .\.  C  Hoyt 
C.I  .     I'.i.y    ."i,     F.isi.ir.a.    tiiiji. 

I'E.vcH   .\xi>  .M'ri.i:  TKK1--S   j.-  .vxn  ip.— 

Yellow  anil  HIoihI  Ued  IVeliiinus.  C.ra|ieviiies,  .1c. 
I'liinis,  iK-ar-.  iherries,  nuts.  N-rrles.  |iei«n». 
uriuiiiientals  l>ie  i»tal.>it  Teniiess.-e  Nursery 
I'limiinny,     Hot     IJ.'i,     Cle»elan.l,     Tenn. 

SFFO  CKliX.  -I.amaster  Sire  Cmp  .Sel.s  teil 
ears.     JtJ.."iii     bushel,     .Sample.  I'lea-autview. 

S*adsliiiry  \ii!e.     I'a. 

BABN   EQUTPMEWT 

CniTUB'S  ST.\.NCHIOX.S  are  (uaraiitFed  te 
pleiKe  the  punhaser.  'I'hey  are  shlpiied  nubjeot 
to  trial  In  the  biiyer'n  nUble.  They  are  right 
Alao  tteel  partitions,  Ktalls  and  ■tanehlooa 
Water  tiowls.  I.ltter  and  Fee.1  Carriers,  and 
otherbarne.pdpinent.  Seinl  f.ir  l>i>oklet.  Winthrop 
\V     Dunbar.    Fast   Street.   Forrestville.    Conn. 


1.548: 
1.510: 
1.481 : 


.South 
1.451: 
1.405: 
1,379: 
1.364: 
1.344; 


Virginia, 


IS.    TiMiiiesspc.    1,329;    19.    Wisi  onsin.    1.213. 


I'FVXl   IS.      Hand      selertisl      and      shelle.l. 
(n.un.ls    «l.llo.     W.     W.     \\  lili.iMK.     Qiiilniali. 


10 
i;a. 


iaSCEX.I.ANEOU8 


Win  I'.UV.MK  THi;  mXL  when  your  row  doe< 
not  lirecdV  I'se  tow  Cat.  h  1  hour  belnre  servlie. 
Iti'sultu  or  your  money  tia.-k;  ><'i  eeuts  for  on* 
<ii».  jl2.no  tor  five  imws.  jmstpald.  WomUtoi  k 
Farm.    Itoute   •.'.    It.ot    5!i  «'.    Itenton.    ^VashlnKtoIb 


Iii:i.(ii  I  li.HI'  ri.ANI 
Willi  bnii.ries  in  ev  i 
Farm-.     Atieiitiiw  ii.     Fa 


::    Klliiwntt      llu    mlt. 
ht     ...;nUti..n      Tre\|.r 


noi.I,  nooFINO.  3  ply.  II  .1.1  per  roll    Prepaid. 
Send    f.ir   circular.    Wlniker   Ilroi..    Utllla,    Ma.«. 


IJIDDEBS 


FXTENSIOX  :..vriI>KR9.  10  to  00  foot.  Descrlp- 
llTe  cln.ilars.  pr  (.'aid  freight  prices,  iirompt 
►ervlee.    Fre    I'miiiu.    Jewett.    Ohio. 


BAT   AWD   OBAUr 


Fill!     S.M.F 

|i.-liMr.i|     !.r 

llav    C..      10J    .V.rth    Clark 


Alfalfa.     Tiiii.i'hy. 
-    .|ii..ted.    Writi 


.  l.t\,-r  Mi\e,|. 
.I.ihn  ti.%lin 
Chi.ae.i.    III. 


AI.FM.IA    HAV 
Wine.    U.   •■'.    -Ml 


Car    l.its    f.ir    -ale.      Cliiis     IS. 
I'liaiiii  sliuri:.    tlliiii. 


KOHET 


HOXKV.— .'i  lb.    pail. 

F.\ir«i- 
Castalln,    ithlo. 


PAil. 

I'listpanl       F.Mrmted    or     bulk 


ft  III:    III.    *-J  00 
isiinli.        FdwnnI 


FUKK  Till  \l.  on  B.«i«I  refer.'n.e.  10  lbs  .  m- 
tra.le.l  Cl.n.r  H.inev,  If  pb-ased.  r-inlt  i<'J.t«l. 
v..     II.     Fl.iri.     I' i.a.     I'a. 


^cres-Slim's  Legs  May  Be  Rheumatic,  But  They're  Not  Pneumatic 


By  Lcet 


FOR     MORE    THAN     THIRTY     YEARS     THIS     RED     BALL     ^     HAS    BEEN    YOUR    ASSURANCE    Of    "MORE    DAYS  \Pi4 


250 
PRIZES 

/or  "Way-Back"  Memories 

HERE'S  jour  chance  tu  win  two  pairs  of 
Hall-Band  rubber  footwear — your  own 
selection.  200  pairs  ^i\\  be  given  for  the  best 
letters  of  early  experiences  with  Ball-Band. 
50  additional  pairs  »  ill  be  given  for  the  best 
photographs  taken  un  the  farm  twenty  ur 
more  years  ago.  Search  your  memory  for 
a  prize- winning  letter— and  the  family  album 
for  a  picture.  This  offer  expires  March  31, 
1931.  Tear  off  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark 
below  and  send  it  in  « ith  your  letter. 


-vii  i«*M 


^ 

m 

% 

^r   x^^^H 

mn. 


I 


Somen  here  n  H*r  t 
ify  album— in  h  4j|. 
gotten  box  li  ttupii^ 
the   attic—mayht  j, 
find  prhe  uvnkff 
tares  likt  thiu. 


■,f.W^ 


'■■■Ml 

J 

1 

..  ; 

Do  yoM  remember  the 

I 

days  of  "puffed" 

1 

-d 

sleeves  and  long,  full 
skirts."  Perhaps  it  was 

'-^'^-^ 

....^r\ 

then  you  bought  your 

a^-^S-^ 

m^ 

first  Hall-Band  foot- 
near. 

earch  among   WCtJ  hcick  memoriei 


-for  p 


rize  winning  letters 
and  pictures 


MANY  of  you  learned  about  Ball-Band 
footwear  from  your  fathers — many  more 
learned  for  yourselves  .  .  .  Until  today  more 
than  ten  million  of  you  buy  Ball-Band  from 
ovtr   70,000   dealers  in   this    country. 

(an  you  remember  the  first  time  you  saw  the 
Rtd  Ball  trade-mark  on  a  pair  of  boots?  Per- 
haps it  was  as  much  as  thirty  years  ago  when 
you  nr  your  father  bought  the  first  pair,  and 
you  learned  that  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark  was 
a  guarantee  of  more  days  near  and  built-to-the- 
ffirit  comfort  in  rubber  footwear. 

Search  your  "way-back"  memories — and  let 
us  have  a  prize-winning  letter  about  your  first 
acquaintance  with  Ball- 
Band.  >X'heres  that  family 
album?  Probably  you'll  find 
a  snapshot  of  early  days  on 
the  farm.  There  are  special 
extra  prizes  for  the  best 
photographs  taken  twenty 


BtU-Band  K<l<i^l<t-s  ui<l  hold  ihrir  mat. 
ercci  »h«pi-  ihrouKhiiut  iht  s«^ason.  All 
are"5t>Iid  u>  thi  shot  '  fi>rda>ni>,  <nuK 
6t  and  ^mari  arptarancc-  h>  our  SiiU 
Comitiititt  Ai  till  upfHr  left  i^tht  "Ii»ih'- 
a»-a-ftathtr '.  allruHhtr  Sa<i». 


or  more  years  ago.  (All  pictures  — incLdi^ 
prize  winners — will  be  returned  if  ftcueMW 

Year  after  year  our  skilled  craftsmtD  ha^ 
met  your  footwear  needs  with  bentf  q,iill 
always  at  reasonable  prices.  Today  the 
BsU  trade-mark  brings  you  that  nathtal  li| 
on-the-foot  feeling  you  want  in  modtro  lo 
w  ear.  Yet  the  live,  tough  rubber  m  ibeo ' 
wear  longer  than  it's  reasonable  to  «p 

We  prepare  rubber  for  but  ont  paip<»«| 
the  making  of  quality  footwear.  Ve  ve  dH 
t)ped  many  special  compounds  — fof  »f>* '"•'' 
for  the  sole,  for  the  toe.  The  stout  liningw^ 
fabrics  you  see  in  Ball-Band  art  ktiit  >n 
ow  n  factory.  Each  part,  rubber  or  f^bnciM 
fected  for  the  particular  job  it  m^M  do;  t»l 
adding  to  that />/«.<  wear  you  ha« 
expttt  of  Ball-Band. 

Your  entire  family's  needs  art  c,irt(iJ*>f| 
our  full  line  of  over  800  iterr.^.  \n(.'''M 
Mishko-sole  leather  work  shotv  Tbtf««| 
Ball-Band  dealer  near  you.  If  you  <ior,otknJ 
his  name,  write  us.  And  remember  ioIpok 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 

MiSHAVk  AKA  Rl  HBKR  &  WOOLI  N  M^"^ 
4H4  Water  Street.  Mishawak  i   In<ii-^^ 


Jtarr.tJ 


Lisht  nciKht  ruhhtr*' niaJt  h>  Hall-Hand 
blsnunly,  ^^lartl>.  Ilit)  ri  so  linht  >i>u 
hardly  know  )oii  ha<t  ihtm  on.  xi  ihiy 
are  madt-  of  li,r.  firm,  louiih  rubhtr  that 
will(i\e  surprisinitly  lonji  «tar. 


Ball-Band  Antiis  art  huili  lo  nilcomc 
punishmeni.  Kcinforitd  at  t«tt>  point 
with  In*.  ioukIi  rubbir.  Cloth  Arciks 
for  cold  and  sno« .  and  all-ruhht  r  «ii  In 
for  mud  and  wet. 


Look  for  the  Red  Hall 


BALL  —  'BAND 


BOOTS 


•     K  r  B  B  r  R  s 

LFATHfR    WORK    SHOES 


Built'to-the-fool 

ARCTICS     •     OALOMUS    '     CA.NVAS    >l'_*;'f  ^  ' 
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Boyhood  Home  of  Clement  Moore.  Author  ot     Tht.  Niglu  Btfort  Cliristmas' 


WOOL    BOOTS    AND    SOCK5 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrishurg 


2      (5561 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  20,  ifljo 


Deceffibfer  20.  193S'. 


The  remarkable  results 


obtained  by  ffee<liiig^ 


Park  &  Pollaiul  Chiek 


Starter  have   a^toii- 


iiiihefl  every  poultry 


Hiaii  ^vlio  ha$  trieil  it« 


Sii(7i  renuirkahle  results 
mean  added  profiu. 


Completf  Hftt  of  Park  Jf  Potiard  Fee«9» 

Poultrv  Fecdti;  Lay  or  Ru'l  Dry  Ma><li  •  Red  Rihhon  Scralt-h  •  Crowing 
F.'.-.l  •  Intenncdiatc  Chirk  Feed  •  P  &  T  Clii«  k  S.ratih  •  P  &  P  C.liirk 
Siaii.r  — Dairy  Ration*:  Overall  21':  •  MilkMaid  241'  .  Bct-RMilk 
2(r  .  Herd  Tielth  16'"'  •  Milkade  Cnlf  Meal -Other  Feed*:  P  &  P  Stork 
Feed  •  Bi»<»u  Sl(»rk  Feed  ■  Go-Tii-Il  Pi(!  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon 
Feed  ■  V  &  P  Hort-c  Feed  •  Pocahonla-.  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies      I  farm   Practice 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


TIOUGHTFUL  people  are  eager 
for  more  good-will  in  the 
world.  The  situation  is  pa- 
thetic. In  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury we  have  devised  the  means  for 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  any  nation  that  may  become 
irritated.  Old  safeguards  offer  pro- 
tection to  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
that  stays  right-minded  from  natural 
inclination.  On  a  smaller  scale  it  is 
true  within  the  boundaries  of  any  one 

country. 

•  «     * 

A  great  sum  of  money  is  being 
quietly  spent  by  many  organization.'! 
and  individuals  to  take  away  the  basis 
for  misunderstandings.  Their  plan  is 
to  cause  nations  and  groups  within 
nations  to  know  each  other  better- 
to  know  their  problems,  their  diffi- 
culties, their  alms  and  the  absence  of 
any  true  ground  for  hatred.  This  edu- 
cational movement  in  all  its  forms  is 
a  huge  enterprise. 

•  •     ♦ 

Running  through  all  this  effort  i.'* 
the  conviction  that  mo.st  human  be- 
ings would  be  fair-mind- 
ed if  they  had  facts  on 
which  to  base  their 
thinking,  and  that  mis- 
understanding lies  under 
ill-will.  These  people  be- 
lieve that  if  human  be- 
ings were  well  acquaint- 
ed they  would  find  far 
less  in  each  other  to 
hate.  They  hold  that  thi.^ 
is  true  for  peoples  sep- 
arated by  national  boun- 
daries and  groups  with- 
in a  country  that  have 
seemingly  different  eco- 
nomic and  social  inter- 
ests. Somebody  should 
catalogue  for  our  en- 
couragement the  quiet 
endeavors  of  all  these 
organizations  and  individuals  to  pro- 
mote good-will  through  better  under- 
standing. 

•  *     « 

Notwithstanding  any  present-daj' 
fears  of  the  results  of  world  unrest, 
the  gain  in  good-will  in  our  country, 
which  we  know  best,  has  been  extra- 
ordinary in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  takes  a  most  practical 
form.  Right  now  is  the  determination 
that  people  must  not  go  hungry  this 
winter.  Instead  of  the  old-time  shut- 
ting-do^^'n  of  factories  and  strikes 
when  profits  disappear  we  have  the 
determination  of  employers  to  carry  on 
as  far  as  possible  and  of  men  to  share 
in  part-time  work  so  that  more  can 
have  some  income.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  new  spirit.  Years  ago 
the  enactment  of  special  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  attempt  to 
help  out  the  farming  industry  would 
not  have  been  given  any  considera- 
tion. I  am  not  discussing  the  wis- 
dom of  anything  done,  but  am  illus- 
trating the  spirit  of  the  times.  We 
are  supplanting  antagonism  with 
good-will  of  a  definite,  practical  sort. 
Fail  as  we  may  in  some  efforts,  there 
is  the  will  to  make  the  effort. 

4<       «       * 

Coming  down  closer  home,  you  and 
I  may  not  have  the  money,  the  time 
nor  the  ability  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular along  the  lines  followed  by 
great  associations  but  their  methods 
interest  me  as  recognition  of  two 
things:  the  enormou.'?  need  in  the 
world  of  good-will  and  the  part  mis- 
understanding plays  in  cicating  ill- 
will.  I  carry  the  truth  into  the  small 
circle  of  my  life  and  realize,  then, 
that  if  there  is  some  one  I  do  not 
particularly  like  and  T  could  know 
the  burdens  he  carries  and  the 
thoughts  he  has  when  he  is  not  dog- 
ged by  disappointmi'nts  and  cares, 
he  would  appeal-  more  likeable  and 
any  ill-will  would  fade  away 
*     *     « 

This  i.s  easy  to  say  and  sometimes 
tixi   haid    to    put    into    practice   elTei - 


tively.  One  may  plan  all  right  in  the 
morning,  but  if  one  has  been  letting 
some  one  get  on  his  nerves,  the 
nerves  get  the  habit  and  the  plan- 
ning  finds  itself  blown  up.  All  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  the  people  who 
are  working  for  better  understand- 
ing and  true  acquaintance  surely  are 
on  the  right  track,  and  some  of  us 
make  a  little  headway  now  and  then 
on  that  road. 


Many  people  have   many  ways  of 
reading    their    Bible,    and    they  get 
many  ideas  of  what  it  teaches,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  make  good-will  a 
necessary  footing  for  the  climb  up- 
ward that  the  human  race  must  make 
if  it  is  not  to  be  a  failure,  and  that 
could  not  be.    One  cannot  say  these 
things  without  having  it  sound  as  if 
he  was   trying  to  preach,  when  the 
fact  is  it  is  only  a  recognition  of  a 
truth   that  all   of  us   have  a  partial 
grip  upon.    I  should  like  to  make  a 
little   more   headway  next  year  in  a 
dependable  brand  of  good-will  and  in 
deep  interest  that  others 
prosper.   That  is  not  dif- 
ficult so  far  as  most  in- 
dividuals   are   concerned 
because  most  people  are 
likeable   and  need  mor^ 
than   they  have. 
*     *     * 
A  liking  for  fair-play 
compels  one  to  want  to 
see  mo.st  people  make  a 
winning.      If    we    leave 
any    one    off    the    list. 
when  we  could  come  to 
see  that  he  is  desenMng. 
the  harm  falls  back  on 
us.     All    this   Ls   said  in 
this     Christmas    season 
when  such  expression  is 
the    natural    thing,   but 
really    the    only  expres- 
sion that  counts  is  the  sum  of  our  at- 
titude    during    the     year.     An>'way, 
among    the    certainties    in    my  own 
mind  is  the  desire  that  every  one  of 
my  readers — and  some  of  them  have 
been     such     for     forty     years    have 
Christmas  cheer,  abounding  good-Aill 
and  a  new  year  of  hopes  realized. 
o 

There  Are  Brighter  Days 

»T»0  most  of  us  the  Christma.s  sea- 
A  son  brings  a  sense  of  deepening 
responsibility  to  the  world  about  us. 
There  is  a  stimulus  and  inspiration  in 
the  atmosphere  and  tradition  o( 
Christmas,  a  reaching  out  to  farther 
horizons,  a  quickening  sympathy.  « 
keener  recognition  of  human  kinship. 
In  the  light  of  this  spirit  we  melitate 
on  farm  life  in  America,  on  farming 
in  other  lands,  on  shifting  social  val- 
ues and  on  a  future  hard  to  read. 

In  the  light  of  the  Christma.'*  ."piril 
we  see  nearly  half  of  the  human  race 
in  far  away  China.  India  and  Japan, 
crowded,  poverty  and  famine  strick- 
en, hopelessly  plodding  toward  still 
greater  congestion,  toward  still  grehi- 
er  poverty,  if  such  there  be. 

We  see  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  a  declining  birth  rate 
and  a  surplus  of  manufactured  com- 
modities. We  see  in  the  United  States. 
In  South  America,  and  in  Australia  a 
vast  surplus  of  food,  and  distress 
brought  about  by  efficiency. 

Poverty  and  scarcity  we  can  un- 
derstand: poverty  and  abundance  w« 
find  hard  to  understand.  We  know- 
that  there  must  be  a  way  out.  that 
prosperity,  m  a  greater  meJ''""'^'  " 
bound  to  return  and  that  brighter 
days  on  our  farms  will  brisjliten  the 
life  of  many  near  and  far 

To  the  readers  of  the  Penn-^vlvania 
Farmer  the  Christmas  Season  «i» 
bring  renewed  hope  and  faith,  a""  » 
new  confidence  that  in  it.^  upwara 
climb  mankind  will  know  h'^-^  "f  ''^' 
row  and  more  of  iov:  that  it.^  "'*'"' 
ories  of  war.  faiiiin'*  and  pf'stilence 
will  glow  dim:  that  faith  aii.l  h'jP* 
vill  .-iiine  as  we  ti:iv_>l  mir  app^'W* 
vvav.  ■'    ''    ^ 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 

Son,  Bexneinl>M;  Inke  16-26 

BIBLE  students  will  readUy  rec- 
ognize the  above  text  as  rep- 
resenting the  words  of  Abra- 
ham in  Heaven  to  the   rich   man  in 

*It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at 
lenrth  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
ext  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  with 
other  passages  of  Scripture  teach 
that  in  the  world  to  come  we  are  to 
retain  our  mental  faculties. 

Another  thing  that  this  passage 
teaches  is  that  the  riches  of  this  worid 
avail  us  nothing  In  the  world  to  come 
unless  those  riches  have  been  used  to 
btess  humanity.  How  foolish  It  is  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  "but  for 
a  season"  and  then  take  up  our  eter- 
nal abode  with  the  rich  man  who 
on  earth  fared  sumptuously  whUe 
Lazarus  had  only  crumbs. 

May  I  now  turn  from  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  this  text  and  try  to  see 
what  it  means  to  us  in  a  material 
»-ay?  The  old  year  is  ebbing  its  life 
away  and  the  New  Year  is  about  to 
be  ushered  in.  As  farmers  what  kind 
of  memories  have  we  of  the  dying 
vear  and  what  are  our  hopes  for  the 
XfW  Year? 

Losses  and  Sorrow- 
To  the  writer  the  old  year  has  been 
fraught  with  the  heaviest  financial 
losses  he  has  ever  sustained.  These 
losses  may  be  regained  and  are  not 
rial  to  his  well  being,  but  the  old 
year  has  also  brought  into  his  life  the 
saddest  bereavement  and  most  heart- 
felt loneliness  of  any  of  its  72  pred- 
ecessors, and  the  devil  has  said  to  me, 
as  he  said  to  Job,  "Curse  God  and 
die."  Not  .«o.  evil  one,  amid  all  these 
losses  and  .«ad  bereavements  I  can 
look  up  and  say:  "The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  lias  taken  away;  blessed  be 
tfl»  name  i>f  the  Lord." 

V\'hen  I  Count  my  blessings  one  by 
one  I  find  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  sand^  of  the  sea  and  many 
times  more  numerous  than  I  have  de- 
8«r\ed:  and  I  pray  God  that  all  my 
readers  may  have  the  same  feeling 
^■hen  they  recall  the  blessings  of  the 
old  year. 

Some  Reoompensea 

Space  permits  me  to  mention  but  a 
'«■  of  these  While  many  have  been 
tossed  on  beds  of  affliction  I  have 
tot  lost  a  single  day  on  account  of 
fllness.  One  of  the  things  for  which 
I  am  most  thankful  and  that  gives 
at  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  hun- 
*eds  of  letters  I  have  received,  full 
to  overflow;  np  with  expressions  of 
Sratitude  for  the  help  I  have  given 
*«  writers  ,n  the  solution  of  their 
f>nn  problein.i.  I  began  the  old  year 
*ith  the  det.rraination  of  answering 
Personally  .very  letter,  but  occasion- 
%  I  find  one  that  has  been  over- 
•wked.  Foi  this  faUure  I  beg  the 
I«f<lo  nof  th..  writers. 

•nis  i.«  till'  time  of  year  in  which 
*e  ought   to    settle    with    ourselves. 

*  ""»n.v  of  my  readers  have  been 
°  the  h.ibit  of  doing  this  some  time 
Jwng  thp  year  ?  The  most  oppor- 
™e  time  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me. 
1^  >t  the  close  of  the  old  year  or  at 
**'  beginning'  of  the  new.  I  began 
™*  kmd  „f  work  on  the  first  day  of 
1  anuarj-  isvj  an^j  ^ave  kept  it  up 
*'"  the  prrscnt. 

To  Take  Stock 
tlm!'™*^  holidays   it    will    be   a    good 
tell*-  *"    ''^^'^  ^^^  rearrange  our 


and  change  our  rotations,  pro- 

^-    Sh..„|,| 


''*^*<'  find  they  are  not  Just  what 
be.     Corporations    pay 


Wg, 


•kilitv 


I  'alaru'i  to  men  who  have  the 


l»in..  !'."'"'*  their  business   prob- 


^^  yoii  going:  to  think  your  business 
^  'Sh  or  will  you  let  it  run  like  a 
^'Without  a  rudder?  The  only  way 
h- ,*J*  "f  nidging  of  the  future  If 


^^    out  f<ii  them.   To  you.  my  farm- 

•    ^^der    the   management  of  yoiir 

the  biffgest  business  on  earth 


pa.st.    We   have    had   a    good 
^  prn.^p.ious  years   in   the  past 


c  will  have  them  In  the 


PENNiSVLVANlX      FARMER 

7931  Model  Now 


[INTERNATIONAL^ 


The  triple  •combination 
body  available  for  the  new 
Six-Speed  Special  is  easily 
converted  from  the  60- 
bushel  grain  box,  shown 
here,  to  a  flatbed  platform, 
or   a    roomy   stock    rack. 


(657)     3 


Ready  To  Go/ 


» 


«   BRIEF  FACTS 

Wheeibase:   136  inches 
Rated  Capacity:    1^  tons 
Engine:  Powerful   and    unusually 
economical 

Clutch:  Single  dry- plate 

Final  Drive:  ^prnl  .bevel  gear  of 
the  2-speed  type,  providing, 
with  the  transmission  speeds, 
6  speeds  forward  «nd  2  reverse 

Springs:  Semi -elliptic    front    and 
rear.    Auxiliary  rear   springs 
quarter  elliptic 
Brakes:  4-wheel  mechanical 


Tht  Mcw  Six-Stwcil 
special  ia  told  and 
»9rvietd  by  161 
Coinpany  ommed 
branrfc«i  and  deat- 


It's  the  NEW  Internationa 

SIX-SPEED  SPECIAL 


Now    wf    round    out    the    new   line   of 
International  Trucks  by  announcing  an 
up-to-the  minute  Six-Speed  Special. 

In  addition  to  retaining  all  the  famous  fea- 
tures of  the  original  Six-Speed  Special  the  new 
truck  is  finer  in  every  way.  Increased  power, 
IVi-ton  rating;  smoother  operation  and  hand- 
ling; greater  comfort  for  the  driver;  improve- 
ments throughout  making  for  sturdimss  and 
long  life;  and  new,  attractive  design  of  hood, 
radiator  and  body  that  distinguishes  all  the 
models  in  the  new  International  line. 


The  original  Six-Spi-cd  Special  gave  the 
world  something  new  in  performance.  Its  2- 
speed  rear  axle  won  tlie  approval  of  truck 
users  the  world  over.  It  %\as  the  firsl  heaiy- 
duly  ifneii  truck  to  offer  six  foruard  anJ  tuo 
rtter^e  s/fetJs.  providing  iust.nit  ipttd  for  the 
hard,  smooth  roads  or  tremendous  pulling 
jtf.utr  for  tough  going  under  full  load. 

If  you  need  real  cost-cutting  economv  and 
ethcicncy  in  your  hauling,  let  the  new  Six- 
Speed  Special  hamlle  your  loads.  Ask  the 
nearest  branch  or  dealer  tt»  demonstr.ue.  Write 
for  the  "Six-Speed  Spetial"  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.     *^^,  A^*ER'<^A 


Chicago.  Illinois 


Branches  at   Pittthurgh,    Harrhburji,    FhUadelphia,  I'a. 
and  at  9S  other  lutintt  in  the  United  StateM, 


Farm  homes 
that  are  castles 


You  can  tell  the  farm  home  which  is  a  castle 
m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Not  a 
mansion  to  be  sure.  But  always  imposing, 
impressive.  Large,  sunshiny  rooms  in  the 
midst  of  broad  acres  and  open  fields.  Ex- 
panse of  ground,  fresh  country  air.  Neat 
trimmings  and  landscaping  which  add  dig- 
nity to  the  house 

You  know  before  you  enter  that  the  owner 
has  a  certain  soundness  of  thinking  usually 
called  business  sense.  Always  on  guard 
against  waste.  And  usually  the  housewife 
tells  you  that  thrift— care  and  scrutiny  at 
the  time  of  buying — bought  those  extras 
which  make  the  inside  seem  so  complete. 
For,  she  adds,  they  read  the  advertisements. 


Reading  the  advertisements  tells  you  what 
to  buy  and  how  to  get  most  value  for  every 
penny  spent.  A  dozen  needs  arise  on  your 
farm  every  week.  Knowing  which  machine 
which  tools,  which  automobile,  which  suite 
of  furniture,  which  cooking  fuel  is  the  best 
for  the  price  you  pay,  will  save  money  other- 
wise thrown  away.  Perhaps  as  little  as 
twenty-five  cents  a  week — perhaps  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  single  purchase. 

You  can  beautify  your  home — make  a  real 
castle  out  of  it — with  money  saved  in  buy- 
ing advertised  goods.  When  you  buy  mer- 
chandise advertised  by  name,  you  get  pur- 
chase value  in  the  greatest  degree  from  every 
dollar  spent. 


It  pays  to  read  advertising 


il 


(  oris ! 


P  IL  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A       FARMER 


December  20.  1930 


/A  Msr^u. 


'***^  Supreme 


iTell  your  dealer  you  i»anl 

the    new    Wt'ed    American 

Tir«  Chain.     It  gives  70% 

uiorfl  mileage.    Many  Uf»ers 

rei>ort  200%  niorw  inileane 

an«l  some  even  ni»re  than  thal« 

thaukn  to  the  reinforcing  ban* 

of    hardene*!    uteel    eltsctrieaily 

welded  loruntaetlinkH. 


Weed  Tire  Chain  RADIO  PROORAjfl 


Tune  in  every  Friday  ein-ning  «f  «;.W  F.nstern  Standard  Tinie,  7 
Central  Standard  Time,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcanling  Sytile 


AKnin.  Ohio 
Baltimoro,  Md. 
Biwinn,  Mas*. 
RulTiilo,  N.  ¥. 

«   IlicHfZO,  III. 

<::nrlnnali,  Ohki 
i>i<IIni>,  'fr*mm 
Itrtioit,  Mich. 


WADC 
WCAO 
WNAr 
WOR 
WMAQ 
WKRC 
KRLD 
WXYZ 


Fort  Wi.yi»e,  lod.  WOWO 

KmBMaCit)',  Mo.  KMBC 
MinnrapolU.MInn.  WCXXI 

New  York,  N.  Y.  m  ABC 

OUr.ilv,  Pa.  WLBW 

ItkUhoniaritT  KFJF 

Omaha,  Nrbr.  KOIL 


Philadt-lphla.  Pa. 
Pittaburvh.  Pa. 
Provldrnre,   R.   fc. 
^t.    Ixtuia,   Ma». 
Svrarii*^.  N.  Y. 
Tolrdu,  Ohio 
HanhifiKton,  l>.  ll. 


!30 
m: 

WCAU 
WJAS 

^F.AN 
KMOX 

WSPD 
WM\I. 


Don't  let  horses 
suffer  •  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  'II  ye*ir«  farmer*'  have  relied  on  Abcor- 
bine,  vlit-n  t>iraini<i  and  Bpraino  threaten 
lameii<*i*)«.  Briug>«  quirk  relief  to  sore, 
Hwolirn  trndiin<<  and  iuumcUw.  Aid»  healing 
of  n(d>  ((asheK,  Miref .  No  UiRlers,  no  lo8t 
ban.  no  lay-up".  Fanions  for  economy. 
t2JJ0  a  bottle— all  dnmgiet>s.  W.  F.Younji. 
Inc..  .^51  Lyman  St.,  Spriniiiieki.  Maiit>. 


Commander 
Byrd 
Says 


CUT  POWER  COSTS 

»  with  Your  Ford    . 


altachmeotb«»Uilatiooar7_*ii-''— 


CAC 


•mm    mmmm~*.'r  «»•  '^'T*  flM* .     !<  I>>7h^> 

Nit4jv«ti«  «*>»enioT  nwvimtM  •■•iu»  •»•■•■"" 

•  — Wt-sOarbad  T  Mso  on. iR'S" 

hSmt  tolrili.  Don-t  dl.«»r«Bo^«l 

.__ ''^:^^M 

K-x  eewM  wfQ.co..»»»_M.     awaiiia,  iteMaa 

LET  US    t All 
YdUir  HtOE 

FUR  MKSEilS  m*  TMUDUtMISTS 

.-    SKND  t'Oa  «:ATAi.O«, 

Thr  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

«)>4  LyHI  Avcaae  .    nocbetlrr,  N.  Y. 


Rrg   r.S.  PDt.Off. 


old  Kttiahle 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket 

Mf.r.  iliuii  IImJ  'ip  '■•  hi'  rx|..  .  Intlim-  1u 
'hf  Antiinlif.  Mnii)  tn<iiib«TH  ■•!  htii  ■  \- 
IKilillim    WIT"     llmnii'-    IVn.  h    .laik»'t». 

KHrniprs  .vir>»Ji"n  Unvi-  found  Ills 
JBfkft  fi'  Ix-  tl«  ini»t  I'HfUfwt.jrj  (mri.icnt 
(M  hMfd  wtni  "n  t^'•  fHriiT.  U  t»  •t.-m- 
miluR.  i(>mfi)rlHWc  Til  work  .  ill.  h»(1  «« 
•  iirni  HH  mi  ov»r, "Af.  with  .  wltKlpnyif 
■tnf,{-U' ffv  lliilrr  Thj**- -  <">!«»  V*'  ""♦► 
..r   whbiiut    •••llrtr.   a)Jl    '•'■>*i.   ,','".. 

BKOWH'S  BEACH  JACKET  OOMPAll? 

Worodnter,  MaMaebUBetts 


Poultry  Paper  12'»u.s  25^ 


r  »ir.  ttilt'  ■<!  on  •  Wfi#r  «irh  n^r  tt«mr  bM 

Br.d    n>*il    II  to 'i«  •nK  2te..  'at#fni't  <'f  '■oin 

'ik«n«<.t  la  mauea     Am*rtcMi  Powllrv  Jowmal 
571   ••.  Clarli  Stf»«l  Ch*c»Ko.  IHtw>» 


JH 


NESHAWINY 


fiji  R.  P.  KESTER 


HEN    I    was    8    child,    1 
spake     as    a     child,     I 
understood    as    a    child, 
I  thought  a.s  a  chUd;  but  when  I  be- 
came   a    man    I    put    away    childish 
things." 

So  wrote  the  AposUe  Paul  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  So  thinks 
the  average  man  today.    B\it  Pauls 
advancement  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood carried  him  to  an  understanding 
of  Truth  which  was  illuminating  and 
satisfactory.    It  was  not  merely  that 
negative  experience  which  men  of  to- 
day call  "disillusionment." 
♦     •     • 
When  I  was  a  child  I  firmly  believ- 
ed In  a  veritable  Santa  Claus.  Mother, 
who   was    a    good    reader,    read    fre- 
quently to  us  children  that   graphic 
poem,  "The  Night  before  Christmas." 
She  wisely  never  commenl<Ml  on  it  or 
tried  to  explain  it;  hence  we  arceptcl 
the    story    "as    is." 
using   our   imagina- 
tions to  fill  in  where 
our    childi.sh    minds 
tailed  to  understand. 
Santa  Claus  was  as 
real    as    father    and 
mother.     The    eight 
reindeer    were    a.s 
much  a  fact  a.«  the 
animals   out   in    the 
bam,  and  we  had  no 
more  doubt  of  the  re- 
ality of  Santa's  noc- 
turnal  visits   in   his 
sleigh   than  we  had 
of  the  frequent  vis- 
its    of    grandfather 
and      grandmother 
who  came  to  .see  us 
in    their    long    blue 
cutter. 

•     •     • 

As  I  remember,  we  were  nt>t  htirt 

by  the  fact  that  Santa  Clau.-^  did  not 

leave  very  many  things'  at  mir  house. 

Motiier  made   it  all  right   with  «*»  by 

i^xplaining     an(i    n.i    doubt    her    even 

i   were  tear-dimmed  as  she  explained 

'    that  Santa  Claus  had  -■•o  many  little 

boys  and  girls  to  visit  that  he  would 

not  have  enough  things  to  «n  "round 

'    if   he   shfHild  leave  too   many   at  one 

place.    But  it   was  9uffif:ient   that  he 

,    came    at  all.    To   be  visited  by   tha* 

jolly,  little.  red-«oated  feiiow.  even  it 

we  coidd  not  see  him.  ■*•»»-  '♦  joyous. 

exhilarating  event. 

•     »     • 

1  do  not  I «  member  ;iny thing  aUnit 
ihe  paiwtng  of  my  childish  belief  in 
a  personal  Santa  Claus.  Something 
else,  more  mystical  but  none  the  less 
real,  .^eems  ti>  have  taken  its  place 
in  my  mind.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  an'l  logical  transition 
from  a  red-ronti-d  Santn  (laus  to  n 
(cinreption  of  a  universal  (J(H)d  Spirit 
abroad  everywhere.  At  first,  1  tho\ight 
of  this  G.Kid  .Spirit  bm  residing  in  tor 
with)  father  and  mother,  and  my 
grandpa  rents.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  pamingth tough  a  {.eriod  of  dis- 
illusionment find  doubt,  I  ulminatlng 
in .  skepticism  and  cyniilsui.  .1  seem 
■Ui  have  hml  all  throwgh  my  life  a 
siiatalning  faith  in  tht. reality  of  an 
iml^ersaJ  .spirit"  of  r;<K>dne.sn. 


where  present,  even  in  thi.s  practical 
and  cynical  age.  Men  and  women  in 
order  to  appear  grown-up  sometimes 
discard  the  real  things  of  life  because 
they  think  them  primitive  or  childish. 
Much  learning  has  made  us  mad  in 
.some  directions,  but  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages  cannot  be  blush- 
ed aside  with  impunity.  Supcnicial 
learning  has  caused  some  peoj.le  to 
.sneer  at  the  faith  of  children  and  of 
men  in  earlier  ages.  But  what  has 
been  put  in  its  place  that  makes  (or 
greater  happiness?  Are  those  who 
flippantly  say.  "There  aint  no  Santa 
Claus."  better  or  happier  than  those 
who  retain  their  faith  In  the  childish 

ideals  of  the  race? 

•     *     * 

No  Santa  Claus?    Why,  you  might 
as   well   believe   there   are  no  fairies 
in  the  violet-covered  dells;  no  elf  be- 
hind the  rogui.sh  eyes  «»f  a  child.  B^ 
cause    you    do   not 
see  him  is  no  proof 
there    is    no    SanU 
Claus.  The  most  real 
things    of    life   are 
never    seen    by  the 
eyes  of  men.  Vfrily, 
there     is    a    Santa 
Claus.    Proof  of  his 
1)<;ing  is  seen  in  the 
ooimtless    hospitals. 
In  the  homes  for  or- 
phan children,  crip- 
ples    and     indigent 
people;  in  the  many 
relief    <  irganizations 
supported  by  volun- 
tary     eontributions 
We  see  his  jolly  face 
shining  when  »  per- 
.son  drops  a  coin  in 
the  palm  of  an  un- 
fortunate,   wipes  » 
tear  fioin  the  face  of  a  troubled  chiM, 
or   luinds   a    e\ip   of   cold   water  U>  a 
helple.Hs    brother.     No    Santa   Claus' 
Yea,  tbimk  (UhI.  he  Is  n«  real  today 
as  when  he  '>ame  to  our  home  in  h" 
sleigh  drawn  by   eight   tiny  r'^indeor 
m  the  long-ago* 


Friendly  ,* , 
Talks 


'■■■- ,f'-''''iiiiiiii".M,:''''«iiii-^r.v';i.';ii;«i^iiiw:i;'^'«,'a  •^i."iiitiiiir!.:i!iitiniiii;iw*iii.?W.':«iflii' ^iiii*f *»^     '>■ '  "'.li.tiiii,i.:'M: i-  iii'iiiw'  ■■  "•"'g 
.. «';,ii;i'tiiiii;!;i;';'ii;iii:i'C:i'i|l!!1t.;'ii!'i"'i":  -'i' "• '" i"!|i11ii;iTOiiil'"i'!i||i:''i?ll'. '■; -■  m^-' '  '■■f-'kiHt'-^^"'^      "l"""''"' '' '"■ ''' '"'''i«'' "' '  ' ig 

i;.;ol  rhiMUuli  tlii-  IMiKT  c;uclull>      V  -ti   a  ill  tiiil    .  In  crti-c-iue»it ,  jj 

c  iM-riii};- nliiiM^t  every  litunaii  iic—!.     I"lit\    arc  tlll.il  with  hint*  § 

i.i  tbf  lit. ii-clii.l-l,  hint'  lor  IumMIi.  liiiit-!  lor  dothitm     .\I.-o  ];»rx«  S 
iHiii)1»er«  of   -ee-l,  jtonhr}  .  ^tock  ImmI  .itiil   iuipl-t  i^Mii   ;i'l\  crti>-*- 

If  Ml-      \\  licfi  ,Mi>»v<'rin>;  tliein,  ineiiliou    iViui.-.,,  I\  ;iiii:i   l'';irtJ»er.  • 


s 


\.<tmri. 


iiiiiiiiiUMIHIiii' 


.\'.tb.»UHh  I  have  "put  away  childish 
things  .4s  far  as  the  belief  In  n  myth- 
ical Santa  iMaus  Is  concerned  put 
It  away  for  what  Is  still  more  reai 
and  he'.j.pi!  *><  me  as  n  man  T  yet 
am  thrilb?d  with  happine.is  when  1  .see 
the  little  folks  of  the  t'Hmlly  happy 
and  jo'  I'ls  In  their  belter  in  him  iml 
whHl  :ie  loe-.  H  rene-*!<  my  youth  t" 
foiffet  'tuil  I  hiive  pa.-*.-"'!  beyond  it 
piis.-<ed  1  ■vond  it  .IS  th  ■  ripeixil  ^riiln 
has  pas.ned  beyond  the  green  sho<it  ot 

springtime. 

♦    ♦    • 


A    VISION   comeft  to   me  <>f  >*" 
old    man   plodding    knee  •»**? 
through  the  snows  -f  !>«•«"■ 
her,  draggtng  heWnd  him  a  "ue  lltti<' 
hemlock  tree  which  in   u  -lay  or  i» 
will  be  set  up  in  the  best  nKnn  <>t  ^ 
hou.se    for    Christmas.     Be.  bus-p   ^b^ 
ihildren   will    all    be    home.   "''^'^Jr 
Hll.  now  men  and  women,  with  w' 
ivives  and   lltUe  ones.    \   ^'""^  '".j^ 
.vlll    be    ilrawn    across    the    ^"^'J^ 
front    of   the   Chi  1st  mas   tree,    o 
•eive  the  overflow  of  lovelv  thitut-' 
Then  on  Christmas  day  nil  wii 
^atheriKl  in  that  room.    <;rHnafBin 
and  Grandmother  will  be  ii«  '*^*"  f"  , 
of  honor  up  in  front.    At  a  '■'■'"l'\\., 
the   old   man.   all   will   sinx  that Ji" 
old  hymn.  "I'm  the  ChiM  "f  »  77* . 
That   was   yesler.lay.    •^'•Hndfain^^ 
Mild  Giandmother  are   tf<>ne  ^"  '''"  ,,^ 
Christmas  with  the  KiiiK-  '"'V-hH^t- 
homes  of  the  young  folks. .then  nn_ 
Tiias   trees   will   V    set   up  ""'\"..,n, 
walls  will  echo  Allh  the  not-s   .1 
the  Child  of  a  King."  ^       ,  j^ 

If  this  were  true  ..I"  •'^'''^'.'''''.niiii 
dl  this  land,  and  If  the  ^'""■'\  ^f,. 
really  nnd  tru'y  possesse.l  th.«  •••^^^^ 
..f  nuti.  this  would  be  (i  ""  ';  ^^.„ 
■.VMil.l  llii.ii  it  in.  For  «'^'''>  ,  '\'„j|, 
neci  t..  feel.  If  only  for  u  '*V\"  .n 
the  touch  of  the  Man  of  '""  ,.,ve 
..or  hearts.  bnnirinK  "••'"'  l''^^.ioi' 
more  of  peace  and  mor-  «>•  ^"' 
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''A  Little  Farm,  Well  Tilled** 


.      ^[lE  agricultural  economists  teU  us  that  the 
old  adage: 


1 


A    little    farm,    well    tilled, 
A  little  wife,  well  willed," 


no  longer  expresses  the  masculine  ideal,  in  the 
fiist  prerequisite,  at  least.  In  staple  crop  farming 
the  drift  toward  larger  farms  goes  on  apace.  This 
is  due  to  a  number  of  economic  factors,  chiefly 
;he  necessity  of  lowering  the  cost  of  production  bv 
cultivatinp  a  l.irger  acreage,  so  as  to  justify  the 
■i5e  of  expi-riMve  but  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
Kent  of  llu  efficient  general  purpose  tractor  is 
.ne  factor  in  this  development. 

A  number  of  agricultural  economists  recently 
have  announced  their  conclu.sion  that  the  most 
profitable  farm  unit  in  the  Corn  Belt  would  be 
1.200  acies,  comprising  ten  of  the  average  Corn- 
Belt  farms  of  today.  This  seems  a  rather  extreme 
statement.  If  true,  it  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
.American  agriculture. 

A  1,200-acie  Corn-Belt  farm  would  necessitate 
corporate  ownership;  very  few  individuals  could 
fommand  the  capital  that  would  be  required.  It 
would  mean  ten  hired  men  where  formerly  there 
werf  ten  independent  land  owners. 

The  Trend  In  Pennaylvanto 

Even  thi.ugh  the  1.200  acres'  were  to  be  operated 
not  as  a  unit    but  as  ten  farms,  with  Interchange 
of  ma.hincty    and  collective  purchase  of  supplies 
and  pooling  ..f   .sales,    the    farmers   on   them   still 
would  be  hired  men.    This  would  be  a  step  toward 
agricultural    peasantry,    the    full    flower   of   which 
may  be  seen  in  the   collective  farming  of  Russia 
today    C.irporate  farming  certainly  is  not  the  goal 
I''  Ameiioan  agriculture. 
The  average  size  of  Pennsylvania  farms  is   in- 
rtasintr  in  spite  of  the  fact  that   the  number  of 
farms  has  decreased  from  202,250  In   1920  to  172 
''46  in  1930.    In  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  es- 
Decially.   the   proces.s   of   combining    several    adja- 
™t  small  farms  Into  one  large  farm  has  proceed- 
dtoa  considerable  degree,  with  distinct  economic 
dvantage  to  the  agriculture  of  that  district.    But 
these  larger  farms  are.  for  the  m^-^t  part,  private- 
v  owned.    There  is  no  evidence  of  a  drift  toward 
orporate  farming  In   Pennsylvania.    T  hope  there 
never  will  be. 
This  is  true  In  fruit  growing,  also.    The  handi- 
aps  of  large  scale  corp<^irate  fruit  growing   have 
'e*n  demonstrated  time  and  again  in  the  eastern 
't«te>:  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  theit;  are  a 
onslderable  number  of  successful  "factory"  fruit 
farms.   We  do  not  have  to  go  out-side  of  Pennsyl- 
>&nia  to  find  conspicuous  examples;  and  the  nelgh- 
'^rlnn  states  of  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Maiyland 
•  Id  Virginia  are  not  without  concrete  evidence  on 
'Ws  point.    Ill  general,  they  have  failed  because  of 
''•  hiph  overhead,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  the  In- 
"Dsc  personal  Interest  and  application  which  usu- 
'^"v  accompany  private  ownership.    There  are  few 
"xamples  of  successful  corporate  fruit  growing,  on 
1  very  Urtre  ,"cale  in  the  Fast.    Practically  all  of 
**  oiitstandinR:  orchards  ;iie  the  product  of  indl- 
'■■Iduil  ownership. 

Moderate  Mixed  OrehardN 

K'lwcver  definite  may  be  the  drift  toward  a 
"'^T  crop  acreage  per  farm  In  general  farming, 
'his  trend  is  not  evident  in  fruit  growing.    We  have 

few  fruit  growers,  men  of  large  administrative 
"'"'"'tv,  who  own  and  operate  successfully  n  very 
""f  acreaere  of  orchard,  even  1,000  acres  or  more; 
"t  t*!"  preat  maiority  of  our  fruit  growers  have 
-^  than  100  acres. 

^p  reasons  for  this  ditTereuce  are  not  hard  to 
'  '  The  cost  of  production  of  the  staple  crops 
^  "'V(rp(j  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

^'  ^-  has  been  developed  for  practically  all  the 
"^.'ul  operations,   especlallv   harvesting;    but   a 

J'  "Tpape  is  required  to  justlfv  their  purchase. 
"  '»  Errowrin(f,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  not  been 


By  S.  M.   FLETCHER 


the  bontficlary  of  machinery  improvement  to  the 
extent  of  general  farming.  The  tractor  saves  time, 
and  therefore  money,  in  the  orchard  as  well  as  in 
the  field;  this  Is  the  only  orchard  operation  that 
Is  conspicuously  benefited  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery.  Fertilizer  may  be  applied  with  a  dis- 
tributor or  drill,  but  usually  it  Is  best  to  hand-sow 
it,  circling  the  tree,  so  as  to  guage  the  amount  ap- 
plied by  the  need  of  each  tree.  Pruning  must  al- 
ways be  a  laborious  ipianual  operation.  No  ma- 
chine can  be  substituted  for  the  human  judgment 
required  in  pruning  a  fiult  tree. 

Spraying  has  pn. tiled  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  use  of  machinery,  but  even  the  most  mod- 
em and  most  economical  method  of  applying  the 
ihemicals  the  stationary  spray  plant-  requires  a 
large  amount  «if  man  labor,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
dusting.  It  is  probable  that  the  time  may  come 
Vihen  the  diseases  and  in.sect  pests  of  orchards  will 
be  controlled  with  far  less  man  labor  than  at  pres- 
ent. po.Hsibly  by  piping  the  orchard  not  merely  to 
carry  the  spray  materials  to  the  trees  but  also  to 
apply  them. 

Hand  Operations 

The  gieatest  contribution  of  machinery  to  a  low- 
er cost  of  producing  the  staple  crops  is  in  harvest- 
ing. In  fndt  growing,  very  little  saving  has  been 
effected  here,  and  very  little  Is  possible.  There  Is 
no  practicable  substitute  for  hand  picking  of  fruit. 
This  Is  true,  not  juily  because  fruit  Is  so  easily 
injured  bv  bruising,  but  also  because  the  picking 
is  selective.  Few  fruits,  except  winter  apples,  are 
harvested  at  one  picking.  The  mature  and  well- 
colored  specimens  are  picked;  the  immature  and 
poorly  colored  specimens  are  left  to  develop  larger 
size  or  higher  color.  Si. me  growers  even  pick  win- 
ter apple   trees  several  times. 

So-called  "grading  machines"  have  simplified  the 
operati-.n  of  grading,  but  only  as  to  the  size  fac- 
tor. Grades  are  based  on  color  and  freedom  from 
blemishes,  as  well  as  on  size.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  human  eye  here.  After  the  fruit 
has  b<»en  graded,  various  mechanical  devices  de- 
veloped recently  facilitate  packing,  but  this  is  a 
comparatively  minor  factor  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  appears,  thereto!  c,  that  fruit  growing  has 
benefited  less  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
than  ni<'>t  other  types  of  farminn:,  and  that  ther" 
Ih  little  prospect  of  a  marked  advance  in  that  di- 
rection. It  Is  not  capable  of  being  mechanized  to 
the  extent  that  already  Is  In  evldeP'o  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple  farm  crops.  It  Is  now.  and 
must  continue  to  be.  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
human  eye  and  the  human  hand,  guided  bv  human 
judgment     This  Is  the  funflamentnl  reason  for  the 


quite   general  failure  of  corp<^»rate  fruit  growing 
on  a  large  scale. 

A  sixty-acre  orchard  will  justify  the  use  of  a 
tractor,  a  truck,  a  high-power  sprayer  or  a  sta- 
tionary spray  plant,  a  sizing  machine  and  any 
other  orchard  machinery  just  about  as  much  as  a 
600-acre  orchard.  Profit  In  fruit  growing,  as  In 
general  farming,  depends  on  volume  of  business,  as 
well  as  on  cost  of  production  and  price  received. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  larger  the  output  the 
srreater  the  profit,  even  though  the  net  per  acre 
may  not  be  as  large  as  with  a  smaller  acreage, 
more  Intensively  cultivated.  The  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  in  fruit  growing  is  reached  when- 
ever the  owner  has  so  much  acreage  that  he  is 
not  able  to  give  it  his  be^t  personal  attention,  or 
to  .secure  such  service.  With  some  men  this  point 
may  be  reached  at  00  acres;  with  others  at  1,000 
acres. 

Penn.sylvania  is  a  state  of  moderate  sized  orch- 
ards. We  have  a  considerable  number  of  fruit 
growers  who  own  and  operate  personally  several 
hundred  acres.  But  the  typical  Pennsylvania 
orchard  is  one  of  30  to  100  acres,  owmed  by  one 
man,  and  operated  with  the  aid  of  his  family.  This 
is  an  economic  unit  under  present  conditions.  It 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  Is  coming 
through  this  period  of  agricultural  depression  bet- 
ter than  some  of  her  sister  states,  which  have 
larger  individual  or  corporate  holdings. 

As  applied  to  Pennsylvania  fr\ilt  growing,  the 
"little  farm,  well  tilled"  policy  stUl  Is  sound,  pro- 
vided the  little  farm  Is  large  enough  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  best  labor-saving  orchard  equip- 
ment, and  provided  It  also  represents  the  max- 
imum managerial  capacity  of  the  owner. 


Soil,  Stadium,  State  House 

IF  we  change  the  problem  of  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm  to  that  of  keeping  them 
interested  In  rural  life  we  would,  doubtless,  get 
oulcker  and  more  sympathetic  cooperation  from 
the  young  people. 

When  we  plan  outings  a  trip  to  an  automobile 
show  or  a  few  hours  In  a  stadium  should,  occa- 
sionally, be  passed  up  for  a  visit  to  a  court  of 
justice,  a  gathering  of  educators,  convention  of 
business  men  or  bankers  (where  the  public  is  wel- 
comed) anywhere  where  one  may  catch  the  thrill 
of  witnessing  trained  minds  in  action. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a'l  countrv  youths  be- 
come farmers — every  man  to  his  calling  say  we — 
but  thf^re  is  dearth  of  professional  men  who  un- 
derstand rural  prohVms.  Recruits  who  are  not 
city-minded  are  needed  for  their  thinning  ranks— 
c'ean.  honest  nen  with  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
clearness  of  thou.eht  that  are  gifts  of  the  open 
countrv. 

Too  nvinv  m»n  In  whom  Ood  placed  the  gift  of 
hea'ing  hj^ve  drifted  to  hosptal  w-ards  or  a  spe- 
cialist's office  in  the  city,  onlv  to  find  the  com- 
petition keen  and  be  trailed  by  a  hunger  for  home. 

The  church  has  work  and  honors  for  the  am- 
bTssadors  of  Him  who  wps  horn  in  the  country 
vhere  the  peon'e  received  Him  erladtv.  What  a 
chpn^e  for  a  d'r^^tnr  of  socla'  a'^tivUies  In  the 
countrv'!  Great  educators  are  needed— men  and 
vdrr<»n  nreoared  to  .levelop  the  jrift  that  is  In  a 
country  child  Instead  of  trimming  It  to  a  city  pat- 
tern. 

Th^re  are  Lbico'ns  and  W->b-t.^rs.  Talmnd<res 
and  Mayos  ah-oad  in  the  'nnd  wherever  chi'dish 
feet  are  treading,  and  tlio  inflot  n.-es  surrounding 
these  embryo  leaders  will  do.  (d"  whether  th»  na- 
tior.  shall  profit  thereby  or  bv  it-;  ort>iin<'s  to  the 
gods  of  sports  and  spectJ^-^u' <r  exn^oits  divert 
those  streams  ot  ftronper  H'e  fnu'  countrv  lanes 
that  have  trsde  ^"d  k"nt  it  Teat  i^cne  Stratton 
Porter,  of  be'oved  nemorv.  fiilc.i  hi  r  book.*  with 
the  b"putv  p"d  onnnrtonitv  to  bo  f<.und  in  rural 
life,  and  youth  refoonded  papei'v.  We  need  more 
love  of  home    ar;d   pride   in   our   surroundings. 

M    C.  S. 
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FOR  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week,  in  commend- 
ing the  rural  group  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Rural  Electrification,  displayed  sound 
.-eiise  and  intelligent  interest  in  farm  affairs, 
hi  view  of  the  progress  in  rural  electrification, 
made  through  the  eflforts  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee under  Order  28,  and  the  promise  its 
lurther  activities  hold  out  for  extension  of 
electric  service  to  farms  at  lowest  obtainable 
rates,  the  Grange  is  justified  in  taking  this 
--tand.  Pennsylvania  is  now  a  leading  state  in 
rural  electrification  and  all  agricultural  inter- 
ests should  unite  in  helping  to  keep  it  there. 


WANTS  A  FARM 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  tenant  farmer  who 
wants  a  farm  of  his  own  and  realizes 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  invest  writes  us: 
Can  you  locate  me  a  good  farm,  a  four  or 
six-hor.-<c-powcr  farm  for  livestock  or  dairy 
or  poultry?  When  I  answer  an  advertisement 
in  your  paper  some  one  is  always  ahead  of 
me.  I  am  coming  in  now  ahead  of  the  adver- 
tisements." Letters  of  interest  to  this  man 
will  be  forwarded  to  him,  for  we  want  to  help 
every  man  who  is  in  the  market  for  a  farm. 
There  are  too  few  buyers  now  for  the  good  of 
land-owners;  but  those  who  invest  in  the 
right  kind  of  land  now  are  not  likely  to  regret 
it. 


A  WINTER  VACATION 

TWO  years  ago  a  radio  was  a  rarity.  Now 
one  is  found  in  every  two  homes.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  an  aut<>mol)ile  ride  was  an  event. 
I'o'lay  it  is  a  loinnion  occurrence.  J'ive  years 
ago  a  farmers'  vacation  by  special  train  was 
undreamed  of  by  most  people.  In  1930  two 
such  lours  were  conducted  by  our  paper,  giv- 
ing hun<lreds  of  farm  folks  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  new  places  an<l  joining  the  once  exclu- 
sive cctmpany  of  travelers.  February  3-14  i>. 
the  date  of  our  second  farmers'  winter  vaca- 
tion tour  to  the  Far  South,  as  readers  will 
note  in  the  advertisement  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  issue.  Every  mail  is  now  bringing  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  this  trip. 
Those  interested  in  taking  the  journey  should 
let  us  know  so  that  wc  can  send  them  more 
details  about  it.  


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

ELECTRIFIED  HOTBEDS 

NEW  uses  are  constantly  being  found  for 
electricity  on  farms,  most,  however,  in 
connection  with  light  or  power.  The  open- 
ing of  another  field  is  indicated  in  a  report  of 
tests  near  Detroit  where  electric-generated 
lieat  was  used  to  hasten  })lant  growth  by  con- 
trolling soil  temperature.  This  is  said  to  be 
practicable  in  hotbeds.  Who  knows  but  it 
may  expand  to  fields  some  day?  If  so  the 
farmer  may  not  only  light  and  heat  his  home 
and  do  his  chores  by  electricity  but  make  his 
own  weather  as  well.  At  any  rate  the  known 
uses  of  thi>  energy  are  so  valuable  to  the 
farm  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  normal  development. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  FARMERS 

ARTHUR  WOODS,  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  emergency  committee  for 
employment,  asks  farmers  in  good  circum- 
stances to  give  employment  this  winter  to 
people  in  their  communities  who  are  in  dis- 
tress because  they  cannot  get  work.  Realiz- 
ing that  many  farmers  themselves  are  affect- 
ed by  adverse  conditions  he  believes  that  oth- 
ers will  do  enough  building  and  repairing  to 
help  relieve  the  situation,  especially  if  con- 
certed effort  is  made  in  that  direction.  This 
is  already  being  done  to  some  extent,  prob- 
ably to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  realize. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  finish  delayed  con- 
struction, since  materials  and  labor  are  abund- 
ant and  rea.sonable  in  price.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  doing  so  is  the  blow  it  will  deal  the 
chronic  calamity  howler  to  hear  that  farmers 
are  better  off  than  some  other  people. 


A  GRAVE  PROBLEM 

A  STEP  has  been  taken  in  human  prog- 
ress. We  are  not  sure  of  the  direction. 
It  may  be  forward,  backward  or  sideways,  but 
it  is  a  change  from  the  time-honored  past  and 
the  maligned  present.  This  step — or  stumble 
— is  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  square 
pie.  The  depth  of  a  pie  may  reflect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  provider  or  the  economy  of  the 
cook,  but  from  time  immemorial  the  length 
and  breadth  thereof  have  been  encompassed 
in  a  circle.  The  obvious  advantages  of  thi.s 
arrangement  is  that  it  lends  itself  to  equitable 
division  to  meet  the  size  of  thf  family  or  un- 
expected company.  Mathematically  a  circle 
contains  360  degrees,  each  of  which  may  be 
further  divided  into  minutes  and  seconds. 
This  allows  con>iderable  leeway  in  cutting  a 
pie.  and  the  cruel  truth  is  that  certain  res- 
taurateurs have  taken  advantage  of  the  mathe- 
matics to  the  extent  of  getting  down  to  fine 
jioints  in  pie  division.  Since  in  i>ic  a>  in  poli- 
tics a  fair  division  is  de.'^ired,  we  W(»nder  how 
this  will  be  obtained  from  square  pies.  The 
fellow  who  gets  a  corner  piece  would  be  pret- 
ty sure  to  get  too  much  crust,  while  the  mid- 
way section  would  l)e  unbalanced  with  filler. 
A  possible  .solution  to  this  problem  might  be 
cutting  the  pie  in  (juarters,  which  is  the  only 
right  way  to  cut  a  pie. 


CHANGES  IN  MEAT  INDUSTRY 

REFRIGERATION  was  responsible 
largely  for  the  centralization  of  the  meat 
•industry.  Great  packing  plants  grew  up  at 
lentral  markets,  with  branch  houses  at  prin- 
'  i]>.il  center^  of  consumption  and  refrigerator 
car  lines  cr)nnecting  the  two.  Now  improve- 
nieiits  in  refrigeration  arc  responsible  for  the 
decentralization  of  the  same  industry.  The 
factory  system  of  r)peration,whcrel)y  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  animal  arc  utilized,  is  available  to 
small  as  well  as  to  large  ])lants.  Refrigeration 
in  transportation  is  available  to  small  as  well 
as  to  large  jilants.  More  and  more  livestock 
is  being  slaughtered  near  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction, the  -^mall  plants  located  there  selling 
in  comoetitioi 
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sumption.  Recently  a  large  shipment  of  bee( 
went  to  an  eastern  market  from  a  range  state 
Years  ago  the  cattle  would  have  gone  to  Chi- 
cago or  Kansas  City.  The  Corn  Belt  packing 
plants  of  comparatively  small  capacity  but 
with  nearby  livestock  supplies  are  in  hot  com- 
petition with  the  big  central  plants,  and  they 
•are  growing  while  packing-town  is  not 
Changes  are  in  progress  in  the  meat  industry, 
less  rapid  than  those  of  an  earlier  day  perhaps 
but  no  less  vital. 


FARM  BANKRUPTCIES 

ACCORDING  to  the  economists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  average  farm  bankruptcy  rate  for  the  lat- 
est period  for  which  data  are  available  was 
0.78  of  one  farmer  for  every  1,000  farmers 
Before  the  war  it  was  0.14  of  one  farmer  per 
thousand.  We  wish  that  some  analysis  of 
farm  bankruptcies  were  possible.  Our  obser- 
vation has  been,  in  this  region  only,  that  the 
following  three  causes  account  for  the  major- 
ity of  them :  Endorsements,  speculation  in 
some  other  business  than  that  of  the  farm, 
and  attempting  to  operate  on  all-borrowed 
capital.  Those  whose  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation are  superior  to  ours  are  invited  to  give 
their  conclusions.  If  we  are  wrong  in  ascrib- 
ing to  these  three  things  a  majority  of  farm 
failures  we  want  to  know  it. 


MUSSEL  SHOALS 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation's 
proposal  that  a  cooperative  organization 
operate  Mussel  Shoals  is  the  latest  compro- 
mise offered  in  the  settlement  of  a  question 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for  a  dozen 
years.  There  are  other  compromises  calling 
for  various  degrees  of  government  operation. 
We  wonder  if  those  who  advocate  govern- 
ment operation  of  electric  plants  ever  think  ot 
the  fact  that  all  the  advancement  in  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  electricity  has  been  due  to 
private  enterprise.  That  has  given  the  world 
the  use  of  electricity  at  reasonable  rates.  That 
has  produced  all  the  means  whereby  it  serves 
us.  That  and  that  alone  will  continue  to  im- 
prove and  to  enlarge  the  service  it  can  render. 
So  far  as  we  can  remember  not  a  single  im- 
provement cither  in  production  or  in  use  has 
originated  in  public  or  government  operation 
We  are  indebted  to  private  enterprise  lor  all 
the  good  we  get  out  of  electricity. 

Or  do  the  advocates  of  government  opera- 
tion ever  stop  to  consider  how  many  munici- 
pal electric  plants,  operated  under  puMic  con- 
trol, have  become  obsolete  and  have  been  dis- 
continued? Over  550  of  them  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  It  is  safe  to  say-  '" 
these  progressive  days,  that  a  government 
owned  and  operated  plant  will  become  o^^o• 
lete  in  a  decade  or  even  less,  while  a  privately 
owned  plant  will  be  materially  changed  anl 
im])roved  in  the  same  period  and  continue  to 
render  service. 

The  campaign  now  in  progress  for  govern- 
ment ownershij)  has  not  a  sound  leg  to  .'tand 
on.    The  cami)aigners  for  govcrnnifiil  oi)er.v 


tion  of   .Mussel    Shoals   cheerfullv  ignore 


all 


such  facts  as  those  above  stated;  ami  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer  they  ignore  the  tact 
that  science  .stimulated  by  private  cnterpn-e 
has  found  cheaper  ways  to  produce  nitrogen 
than  the  only  way  possible  at  Mussel  ^luwl^ 
riovernmeiit    operation    is    never    chcai'  •''"' 
never  efficient.    It  cannot   improve,  at  Iw? 
<lo(.'>  not.  but  remains  practically  st.itionar)' 
And  it  costs  more,  in  any  line,  than  i>nvate 
operation.    If  experience  has  proved  •''"y^"'."!' 
at  has  proved  these  things,  and  we  are  i"^''" 
if  we  f.iii  to  regard  its  lessons.    Let  \'"^^* 
Shoal*;  .md  every  other  service  enteri>rise 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  t""^ 
who  can  and  will  do  it  best  and  at  lea-^t  cost-;- 
those  who  have  some  incentive  to  operate 
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FI\rE  New  Jersey  farm- 
ers received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master 
Farmer  at  a  banquet  at  New 
Brunswick  given  in  their 
honor  Wednesday,  December 
17  The  Master  Farmer  pro- 
.^t  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  honor  outstanding 
achievement  in  agriculture, 
ft-as  first  started  in  New  Jer- 
sey by  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

in  1927    The  American  Agriculturist  joined  with 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  the  following  year  in  honor- 
ing New  Jersey  farmers,  and  again  thia  year  the 
tiso  farm  papers  have  cooperated  in  centering  at- 
tention on  a  group  of  men  who  are  outstanding 
farmers,  good  homemakers  and  high-clasa  citizens, 
men  who  bring  dignity  to  agriculture. 
*     «     * 
GEORGE   SMITH    ti    SON' 
Middlesex  County 

A  55-year-old  Middlesex  county  farmer  planted 
ten  acres  of  apple  trees  on  his  70-acre  farm 
ID  1900.  and  his  neighbors  called  him  crazy,  sajrlng 
ihat  he  would  never  live  to  see  them  in  bearing. 
That  man  was  George  Smith  of  South  River;  he 
ba-s  lived  to  bring  35  acres  more  of  apples  suc- 
ce.ssfully  into  production  and  today  is  still  the  boae 
of  the  partnership  business  with  his  son  Lawrence. 
Ten  years  after  he  planted  his  fir.st  trees  he  start- 
ed to  build  a  cold  storage  plant  on  his  farm;  then 
to  frieniLs  and  neighbors  were  convinced  that  he 
should  bo  in  an   insane   a.sylum. 

George  Smith,  now  84,  continues  to  look  into 
the  future,  not  the  past.  As  he  increased  the  acre- 
age in  fruit  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time 
(Then  Lawrence  would 
become  a  partner  in 
the  farm  bu.siness.  In 
1910  his  building  one 
of  the  tirst  farm  cold 
storage  plants  in  the 
state  was  the  result 
of  well-laid  plans  to 
secure  the  winter  and 
spring  markets  for 
apples  in  NfW  Bruns- 
wick and  other  near- 
by cities.  His  suc- 
ce.s!i  in  this  venture  la 
farther  evidence  of 
foresight  and  good 
busine."!! 

His  eleven  children, 
six  of  whtini  art-  nor- 
mal .school  iind  busi- 
iiM.s  school  graduates, 
is  the  on<'  part  of  Mr. 
Smiths  lilt-  of  which 
he  is  \,\u>\  proud. 

Mr.  .Smith  was  un- 
til recent  yt-ars  very 
Mtive  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Stati  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  was 
i  crate  (it  hi.q  .straw- 
berries which  took 
fifst    pnzf    for     the 

HorticulturHl  Society  at  the  W..iUr«  Fair  in  Chi- 
>^ago  in  1S9-2.  and  it  would  seem  that  that  should 
Mke  him  world's  champion  strawberry  grower  of 
;l«t  yea  I. 

Lawrem  e,  the  other  partner  in  the  buaine.'*-'.  now 
"•anage.^i  nu>st  of  the  heavier  ta.sks  on  the  farm. 
He  i.s  Ma^to^  of  the  Milltown  Grange  and  de.ierves 
f'Uch  credit  for  the  growth  and  interest  in  that 
*'fganization.  Besides  being  interested  in  his  own 
'*al  Community,  he  isi.  vice-president  of  the  Mid- 
"Mex  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
^  '^heii  w,  view  this  successful  and  well-balanced 
'iither  an. I  son  business  and  home  it  is  interesting 
'"  femomber  that  George  Smith  was  not  always 
'  farmei  He  worked  as  a  machinist  tor  12  years 
*"''  latei  lor  eight  years  was  a  locomotive  en- 
POeer  a.-  the  panorama  of  faini.-s  slipped  by  the 
'Window  ,,t  iiis  locomotive  cab  when  on  hi.s  run.  he 
Used  to  .liiiini  of  the  time  when  he  would  have 
'J'ough  imriey  saved  to  buy  a  farm     This  Muster 

[»"»>er  m.ide  his  earliest  dream  of  the  farm  come 

true. 

*     *     * 

lOIIN   H.  UKKl) 

C'umlterlanil   fonnty 
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Y  sincere  best  wishes  are  extended 
to  all  with  the  hope  that  this  Christ- 


mas may  bring  good  cheer  and  happiness 
to  every  rural  home.  G.  W.  Harris 

past  season  he  hatched  and  sold  50,000  baby 
chicks,  and  they  were  all  sold  at  the  farm. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  to  merchandise  his 
eggs  better,  Mr.  Weed  has  developed  a  carton  trade 
of  "Yesterlaid"  eggs.  Each  ^%  that  goes  into 
these  dozen-egg  cartons  is  candled  and  stamped 
"Yesterlaid,"  the  carton  to  then  sealed  and  the 
date  stamped  on  it.  This  package  was  introduced 
through  several  retailers  In  New  York  City  two 
years  ago  and  a  select  trade  is  gradually  being  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Weed  Is  as  progressive  and  farslghted  in 
other  phases  of  his  poultry  business  as  he  Is  In 
merchandising  his  eggs.  Strict  sanitation  and  the 
best  and  most  modem  breeding  and  production 
practices  are  conducted  on  this  farm. 


iir«t 


'•>r,L.\\D  boasts  of  being  the  greatest  poul- 
liY  I  enter  of  the  East.  Since  John  H.  Weed 
*^*'>'«  I"  this  part  of  Cuniln-rland  county  17 
J  i"^"  **!"  the  poultry  industry  here  has  grown 
,j  ■'"'"'  ^Vi-ed  has  grown  with  il.  His  14-acre 
hoft!'  ''^    'ypual    of    the    best    poultry-    farms    and 

raes  t.i  ijf  f,,i,nd  in  the  Vineland  district. 
due  )  "  ^  '    ^'on.sider  llmt  his  birds  last  year  pro- 
hl/fl       i'verajce  of  17t>  eggs  ea(  h.  we  realize  that 


^ary 


Above  are  the  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Top  row,  standing,  left 
to  right:  A.  R.  .Marvel,  S.  K.  .\ndrews,  S.  U.  Troutman,  C.  C.  Tallnian,  H.  B.  Stewart,  J.  \.  Poor- 
buugb.  4.  H  B<nnetoh,  J.  C.  Sutton,  I.  J.  Book,  S.  B.  Lehman,  C.  F.  Preston,  A.  Sarig,  J.  W.  KeltJi, 
R.  V<.  Baiderston,  E.  N.  Jamew,  I.  V.  Otto.  A.  B.  Waddington,  E.  H.  Donovan,  R.  I.  Tusaey. 
Bottom  row,  fM>ated,  left  to  right:  F.  M.  Twining,  .A.  .A.  Miller.  F.  Shangle,  H.  D.  Allebacb,  F.  P. 
UillitH.   I.   R.   Xollent  and  R.  F.   Brinton. 

Mr.  Weed  is  very  active  in  working  with  his 
immunity.  When  he  retired  from  his  fifth  year 
as  president  of  the  Vineland  Poultry  Association 
this  year  members  of  the  Association  presented  a 
beautiful  chest  of  sliver  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weed  In 
appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  Vineland  poul- 
ttymen.  This  exemplifies  the  esteem  In  which  he 
is  known  in  his  own  community. 

He  is  president  of  the  Vineland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  vice-president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Poultry  Association  and  president  of  the  South 
.lersey  Federation  of  Poultry  Associations. 

The  Weed  home,  which  balances  a  successful 
business  and  life,  is  beautifully  furnished  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  of  conveniences 
for  comfort.  The  partner  in  this  poultry  business 
who  has  contributed  a  large  portion  to  its  success 
w  Mrs.  Weed. 

*     *     * 

UILLl.VM    SC'HOBKR 

Salem  County 

IT  is  impossible  to  talk  with  Mr.  Schober  long 
before  realizing  that  farming  to  him  is  more 
than  .1  means  ot  making  a  living.  He  enjoys  see- 
ing things  grow.  When  Mr  Schober  first  came  to 
this  country  he  worked  in  a  store,  but  he  always 
wanted  to  live  on  a  farm  and  before  long  bought 
his  lirst  piece  of  land,  which  is  still  a  piece  of  his 
farm.  Almost  at  once  ho  began  to  set  out  fruit 
ttees  and  he  is  still  setting  them.  His  orchards 
and  the  cold  storage  plant  which  he  has  erected  on 
his  farm  bear  testimony  to  his  success  as  a  fruit 
grower. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schober  can  well  be  proud  of  their 
boys  and  girls.  Three  boys  are  associated  with 
him  on  the  farm  and  one  is  still  in  -jchool.  Ono 
daughter  is  w  teacher  and  anotlier  is  with  her 
parents     (>nc  daughter  ha.*-  made  an  enviable  rec- 


ol   4,000  White   Leghorns  are  not  of  or- 
'"   'ommon  stcM'k     From  these  birds  this 
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ord  as  an  outstanding  Four- 
H  Club  worker. 

The  Schobers  are  very  ac- 
tive In  their  community 
church,  Mr.  Schober  Is  stew- 
ard and  trustee  amd  the  en- 
tire family  attend  regulariy. 
Mr.  Schober  Is  a  member  of 
the  Grange,  a  Farm  Bureau 
committeeman  and  a  direc- 
tor of  his  bank. 

No  one  point  can  give  a 
better  understanding  of  his  character  than  his  re- 
action toward  Simday  selling.  We  asked  if  he 
sold  much  fruit  at  the  farm  and  he  replied,  "No, 
because  most  of  the  buyers  come  on  Simday.  We 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  one  day  of  rest  and 
we  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sell  our  pro- 
duce on  Sunday."  In  speaking  of  their  fine  home, 
he  said,  "Our  home  was  comfortable  before  we 
remodeled  it,  but  we  cannot  see  why  farmers 
should  not  have  just  as  good  a  home  aa  workers 
in  the  city." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Schober  with  bis  produc- 
tive farm,  his  sterling  character  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work  for  those  things  that  make  a  com- 
munity better,  will  be  an  honor  to  the  Master 
Farmer  movement. 


W.  S.  HIBLER 
Sussex  County 

FROM  a  strictly  farming  point  of  view,  every 
dairyman  will  realize  the  work  required  to 
build  a  dairy  herd  to  a  point  where  the  average 
production  is  9,000  pounds.  Mr.  Hibler  has  oper- 
ated his  own  farm 
for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years.  Kls  farm 
of  283  acres  Is  a 
dairy  farm  with  a  ro- 
tation of  oats,  com 
and  hay,  and  a  dairy 
herd  of  twenty-two 
pure-bred    Holstelns. 

His  Interest  In  his 
commimity  is  shown 
by  the  positions  he 
has  held.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  his  Farm 
Bureau,  trustee  of  his 
local  school,  and  a 
member  of  the  Grange 
and  church. 

Augusta  Hibler. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hibler  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Russell  Sage 
College  and  has  been 
taking  work  in  child 
study  at>  Cornell  for 
a  master's  degree. 

The   Master   Farm- 
er   viewpoint    is    fre- 
quently illustrated  by 
the    balance    between 
farm  and  home  so  far 
as  labor-savmg  appli- 
ances  are    concerned. 
Mr.    Hibler's   farm  is 
well    supplied  with   trucks,   tractors   and   all    the 
labor-saving  devices  that  go  with  them.  The  home, 
however,  has  not  been  neglected.    Here  we  find  a 
furnace,   an   electric    refrigerator,   a  bathroom,   a 
radio  and  electric  lights  and  appliances. 

This  is  the  Master  Farmer  combination,  a  pro- 
ducing farm,  a  comfortable  up-to-date  home,  a 
contented  family  and  a  real  interest  in  helping  the 
community. 

*     *     * 

THE  meeting  of  South  Jersey  poultrymen  at 
Vineland  last  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing gives  ver>'  convincing  proof  that  state-wide 
conventions  cannot  take  the  place  of  local  gather- 
ings. The  State  Poultry  Convention  held  at  Asbury 
Park  this  fall  failed  to  draw  the  number  of  poul- 
trymen and  create  the  interest  that  was  evident 
at  the  Vineland  meeting. 

With  the  increasing  ease  and  rapidity  of  trans- 
portation within  recent  years  farmers  and  farm 
organizations,  as  well  as  business  men.  have  gone 
convention  wild.  The  thought  in  the  mind  of  many 
would  appear  to  be  that  everything  must  be  done 
in  a  glamorous  manner,  resulting  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  money  by  individuals  and 
organizations.  Many  are  beginning  to  doubt  the 
logic  of  this  reasoning. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  condemn  all  agricultural 
conventions,  but  unle.sa  a  program  of  sufficient 
merit  to  draw  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
can  be  offered,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  provide  merely 
a  three  or  four-day  outing  to  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  any  farm  organization.  It  is  time  that  wc  gave 
more  .serious  consideration  to  large  local  and  sec- 
tional groups  of  farmers  through  their  state  or- 
>;anizations.  The  convention  idea  has  been  over- 
done without  giving  careful  enough  consideration 
to  its  economic  value  to 
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THK  lirsi  .,.\ample  of  inlonsivi-  pii.-^liiif  iiian- 
-igemont  which  I  visited  in  Geiinany  was 
at    A.    V.    Schraieder'ache    Cutsverv.altuns. 

Steinach  bei  Sttaubing.  Lower  Bavaria,  under  the 

personal    supervision   of  Mr.    Ludwig   Niggl.    Mi. 

Nieel    has   a   typical   layout   of   liberally    fertilized 

pasture  fields  and  has  gone  much  farther  than  th^ 

ordinary  farmer  in  working  out  a  rather  complete 

system  of  grassland  management,  in 

that  he  has  a  staff  of  young  agricul- 
tural   college   retained   men   to   as.-^ist 

him  and  is  doing  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  breeding  and  selecting  grasses 

especially    for    grazing.     Ke    is    also 

active  in  promoting  Greenland  Asao-. 

ciations  for  improvement  of  the  hay 

and  pasture  crop. 

As  a  cash  crop  he  is  producing  seed 

of  an  improved  strain  of  red  fescue. 

which  grass  probably  is  not  an  ideal 

pasture  grass  for  the  most  favorable 

conditions,  but  is  a  grass  rather  well 

jtdapted  to  a   region  of  low  rainfall. 

The    improved    strain    which    he    is 

growing  is  very  leafy  and  apparently 

resp<mds  very  well  indeed  to  high  ni- 
trogen   fertilization.     His    cows,    as 

shown  by   the  picture  accompanying 

this    article,    were    in    splendid    flesh 

und     were     producing     satisfactorily 

without    grain.    They    ought    to.    one 

would  think,  in  knee-deep  grass  day 

and  night. 

Mr.  Niggl  solves  the  problem  of  too 
much  grass  in  June  and  not  enough 
in  late  summer  by  haying  one  or  more  of  his  fer- 

.  tilized  pasture  plots  early  and  grazing  the  after- 
math. The  very  immature  grass  is.  of  course, 
difficult  to  cure,  especially  in  a  cool  climate  and 
■  at  a  time  when  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
rainy  weather:  but  Mr.  Niggl  solves  this  difificulty 
by  cocking  the  slightly  wilted  grass  on  "A'"  shaped 
ra(ks  made  of  small  poles.  He  showed  me  hay 
which  had  stood  out  of  doors  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  at  the  time  of  my  visit  which  was  beauti- 
fully green  and  bright  except  on  the  extreme  out- 
side. 

Mr.  Niggl's  system  of  fertlllMitlon  is  to  manure, 
the  grazing  land  lighUy  every  third  or  fourth  year 
and  fertilize  it  with  chemicals  every  year,  using 
a  complete  fertilizer  about  four  or  five  weeks  be- 
fore he  expects  to  begin  gracing  in  the  spring  and 
top-dressing  with  nitrogen  about  twice  during 
the  summer,  applying  the  nitrogen  in  each  ca.se 
Immediately  after  a  plot  is  grazed.  He  finds  it 
easily  possible  to  carry  something  more  than  one 
milking  cow  per  acre  of  grazing  land  without  sup 
plemental  feeding. 

A  Cow  jM*r   .\<Te 

Afi^r  visiting  Mr.  Niggl.  1  v.ent  over  into  the 
Province  of  Schleswig- Hoist eln  to  visit  Mr.  Max 
Ewald  who  is  located  in  Kiel  and  who  d»>es  dem- 
onstration work  for  the  nitrogen  interests  through- 
out the  pi-ovince.  Mr.  Ewald,  by  the  way,  is  th<> 
man  who  was  brought  to  America  three  years  ago 
to  install  the  intensive  pasture  management  ex- 
periment at  the  MB.-wjarhusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  inten.sive 
grassland  management.  He  took  me  to  see  u  num- 
ber of  his  c.ooperators,  most  of  them  dairy  farmers 
but  some  of  them  engaged  in  the  fatt»*ning  of 
beef  animals  on  the  diked  lands  along  th«-  westeni 
part  of  the  province. 

Karl  Stoltenberg  of  Fiefbergen,  one  of  Mr. 
Ewftld'.s  demonstrators,  formerly  had  thn*  pasture 
plots  amounting,  to  sotne  35-40  acres  but  now  has 
divide*!  his  pasture  into  nine  fteltla.  In  additiim. 
he  has  a  less  intensively 
treated  piece  of  pasture  land 
at  some  dtstance  from  home 
where  he  carries  his  young 
stock.  He  is  carrying  on  the 
fertilized  land  .W  c<>w«  and' 
dlx-ides  them  int«»  thnvc 
gproups."  the.  high'  producers, 
th^  low  producers  and  the 
dr>-  c<iws.  His  high  produc- 
.-rs.  that  is  those  (•••ws  giv- 
ing more  than  l.^i  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  have  the  first 
ijiHzIng  of  a  plot  and  as  soon 

IS  the  grazing  gets  the  least 
bit  shoit,  they  ate  moved  on 

1(1  a    new   plot  and   ff>llowed 

ly    the    low    producers    and 

tliey  in  -.'un  by  the  denn-uv 

uroup. 

The    basic   fertilizer   ireal- 

ment  at  Mr.  Stol  ten  berg's  H 

♦•jMi    pounds    liasic    sine    anil 

•2."»o  iiMiruIs  .•<»  ^'••r  ''pnl  nmri- 
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ite  ')(  potash  on  all  plots  plus  varying  amounts  of 
nitrogen  from  60  to  120  pounds  per  acre,  actual 
ziitrogen.  For  comparison,  one  plot  is  left  without 
nitrogen  but  with  the  basic  mineral  treatment. 
Neither  Mr.  Stoltenberg  nor  Mr.  Ewald  was  pre- 


Kiiroueun!»  uw  g«M.d  land  for  ptisture.    ThLs  grar*N.  deHpit4>  Mh  helKht.  I» 

pertectiv   tender   and  ^*uccuIent,   and  the   paddock   is   wtocked  .s«   heavily 

that  It  will  Im*  grazed  down  within  a  wt^k  or  ten  days.  \.  v.  .Schiiielder- 

•sM-he   GutMverwaltung,    Sti-lnach   In-i  Straiihlng,   I^wer  Bavaria. 

pared  to  say  which  amount  of  nitrogen,  of  the 
.several  amounts  under  test,  is  the  most  profitable 
tut  both  were  of  the  opinicm  that  rtO  poimds  per 
ai  re  is  not  really  snlTicient  for  the  most  piofltable 
result. 

Mr.  Stoltenberg  had  a  black  and  white  herd  and 
at  the  time  I  visited  him,  .-^even  of  his  cows  were 
prtKlucing  over  25  quarts  of  milk  on  three  milkings 
per  day  without  manger  feeding  of  any  kind  and 
were  in  good  flesh.  He  was  .  arryinn  about  one  ctiw 
p-'.T  acre  of  grazing  land. 

At    the    much    larger    farm    of    .SUats.^ekretai 


Map   of    pMMturt*    pHd4tM-k»  of   Mr.  .HiM>'>    Hawwn. 

<irundhof,    Srhlt^Mig-HolHt*'!!!.    ahowlNK    arrang*^ 

rm'nt  to  take>  car«>  nf  natnr»»  mipfilst-.  »t  w»l4*r. 

•     ■ 

Hrtge.iorn  at  Schrevenboin  near  Kiel,  imder  the 
management  of  Karl  Mueller,  I  found  Mr.  Mueller 
milking  141  cows  and  carrying  cows  and  younv 
sto.  k  amounting  to  235  animal  units  f.n  approx- 
iiiititely  2.'V0  acres  of  grass  larnl:  Like  the  others. 
Mr.  Mueller  divided  his  heril  into  ^f  roup."  »< «  oriiing 
til  production   and  iWd  work  horses  lo  elean  up 
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Uic  piot.s  aii.  ■!  the  low  producers  and  dr>'  :siock 
Mr.  Mueller  lold  me  that  he  considered  cows  giv- 
ing  over  14  quarts  per  day  at  two  milkings  high 
producers,  for  the  puipose  of  dividing  the  herd, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  Ihe  pasture  season  his  cowa 
Hverage  to  gain  weight  without  any  manger  feed- 
ing. He  iMiid.  however,  that  in  time  of  severe 
drouth  he  tisually  pastured  aecond  crop  clover  on 
the  mowing  land  and  sometimes  had 
to  re-sort  to  manger  feeding  for  a 
few  days.  When  Mr.  Mueller  took 
over  the  management  of  this  estate 
three  years  ago  the  herd  average  pro- 
duction was  4.500  poimda  per  year, 
but  at  present  he  has  raised  it  to 
7,100  pounds  and  expects  to  go  still 
higher  and  to  increase  his  milking 
herd  to  180  cowa. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Mueller  was  ex- 
periencing some  difificulty  in  getting 
his  clean-up  group  to  graze  the 
pasture  uniformly  and  had  to  clip 
with  the  mowing  machine  in  some 
of  the  fields.  In  clipping  with  the 
mowing  machine,  however,  he  does 
not  mow  as  one  ordinarily  mows  a 
hay  crop,  as  that  would  involve  need- 
le.'?s  waste  of  a  good  many  green 
leaves,  but  instead  rai.-<es  the  sickle 
bar  about  three  inches  higher  than 
normal. 

Mr.  Mueller,  who  is  an  agricultural 
college  man,  summarized  the  intens- 
ive grass  land  system  by  sajing  that 
its  three  really  new  features  as  coni- 
j.ared  with    former   methods   of  pasture   manaifs- 
Rjent  are,  first,  heavy  nitrogenous  fertilization  in 
addition  to'  basic   mineral  treatment,  .-•econd.  per- 
manent division  of  the  pasture  into  several  plots 
so  as   to  be  able   to  control    grazing  and  provide 
test  perimls  for  the   grass  and.   third,   division  »i 
the  herd  .so  that   the  high  producing  <  ows  can  h1 
\Tays  hav:-  the  best  grazing. 

.%nother  Kxainpli- 

.\nother  of  Mr.  Ewald's  cooperatois,  Mr.  Her- 
man .lonas  of  Holtenau,  had  ten  plots  of  pSi^Hirr 
land,  seven  of  them  opening  into  a  common  lam- 
through  which  the  cows  could  come  to  the  barn  for 
milking  and  the  other  three  at  a  distance  for 
voung  stock.  I  qtiite  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Jonas 
herd,  particularly  one  big  re<l  and  white  cow  thai 
produced  over  30  quarts  of  milk  the  day  that  I  wa.s 
There.  Several  other  cows  produced  over  2.'i  qi'Hr''' 
Mr.  Jonas  uses  no  concentrates  while  his  cdws 
are  on  pa.stures  except  for  the  very  highe.*t  pro- 
.'.ucers  in  time  of  ilrouth  but  he  does  use  both  mn- 
iiure  and  chemical  fertilizers  on  the  pastures.  1 
Hd  not  lenm  exactly  what  chemical  treat iwnt  h^ 
■ipplies,  but  di.l  learn  that  there  is  a  cmpeUtioii 
on  between  Mr.  Jonas  and  Mr.  Eward  to.srtwhuh 
can  grow  the  best  gra.ss,  Mr.  Ewald  being  permit- 
ted to  fertilize  one  plot  with  16.5-16.5-21  fertilizer 
ill  an  amount  .sufficient  to  .supply  120  poumli-  oi 
nitrogen  per  acre  In  comparison  with  Mr.  Jen"" 
standard  treatment.  Mr.  Ewald's  plot  l'">ke'l  a 
little  the  better  when  I  was  there. 

So  skillful  has  been  their  grasHng'  management 
that  they  have  succeeded  In  ht.lding  a  very  ^tis- 
factory  percentage  of  clover  in  the  a«»d  despite  liw 
heavy  nitrogenous  fertilization.  Withotil  doam. 
the  clover  would  be  smothered  out  entirely  if  t"' 
SI  ass  were  permitted  to  make  a  little  too  -.m^ 
growth  before  l).ing  grazed  off:  but  it  iJ-nt.  in 
fact  is.  about  every  one  of  the  examples  o'  lu 
tensive  graiHsland  nianaKenwnt  whkh  I  *"**?"., 
.^iowe.1  a  very-  satlsfaetory  percentage  of  clover 

tile  hertmge  '      \.       i,  hh- 

.  -  I. remarked    to  Mr.   .l"n« 

'  tnrft     According     to    c«rren 

American- prattlce  we  wiU'i 
think  that  a  cow  like  his  WK 
red    ami    white    cow     voiik> 
he*Ml  iitU«ast  t«n  po'indf'  «nn 
p^rhap«'  15    pounds   ot    con- 
centrates   p«M-    day    in   '*"  ! 
tlwi-to  all- the  trass  sh-   >♦" 
hold.-     His     reply    'vas      Kn 
glaube    nlcht"    and    1     l'^'" 
b»^lieve   it   either  aft*'    '""^ 
ing   at    the   cow.    Mr.  J«'n« 
H.lmitt»d  that  the  to.s    von 
lose  .some  weight  for  a  :"""" 
or  two  but   said  that  he 
garded    it    as    perfectly   ti''^^ 
inal  for  a  fresh  cow   *"  '  ' 
some    weight    despite    i'-'^^ 
feeding,    addine    that 
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John  Imherlay,  Trustee 
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been  his  expeiieiice  t:>:<' 
weiifht  would  ix-  reg":"'" 
mitumu. 
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I  was  a  veiy  happy  party.  June  was  in  the  best 
,,1  spirits.  Rafe  Orchard,  greatly  improved  in 
luaith  and  appearance,  was  enjoying  the  af- 
f„i,  u>  the  utmost.  Mfs.  Leighton,  bustling  about 
in  her  motherly  way,  looked  after  every  ones 
nijorf  while  Dick,  possessed  of  an  appetite  un- 
usual even  for  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  doing  his  best 
to  vanquish  it. 

•I  understand,"  said  Rafe.  when  a  pause  came  in 
liit-  wtiver.sation,   "that  Mr.  Imberiay  is  not  very 

well  this  spring."  .   j  *u   * 

•He  suL-ms  to  have  somethlncr  on  his  mind  that 
worries  him,"   replied  Robert. 

•There,  daddy!"  «ald  June.  "What  have  I  often 
told  you  ?  You  see  mere  money  can't  buy  surcease 
from  corroding  care." 

•Yet  if  I  had  more  money,"  said  Rafe,  "you 
would  have  a  better  house  to  live  In,  and  I  think 
wt  should  all  enjoy  our  lives  more." 

■About  how  much  money  would  you  like  to  have. 
daddy,  to  make  you  blissfully  content  ?  Take  time 
to  consider.  Becau.se  when  you  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  the  amount,  I'm  going  to  ask  Bob  to 
cf-t  it  for  you." 

Kafe  looked  up  at  the  celling  contemplatively 
for  a  minute,  and  then  replied,  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  "Well,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  I 
hud  about  that  much  money  once." 

June  turned  to  Robert.  "You  hear.  Bob?  About 
thirty  thouaund  dollars.  A  few  thousand  more  or 
les'i  won't  n.atLer;  but  we  want  it  soon,  say  some 
time  within  the  next  fortnight.  But  don't  embez- 
rle  it.  Bob!     Don't  embezzle  it!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  boy's  arm  in  mock  so- 
licitude. But  on  Robert  the  humor  of  her  raillery 
\  as  wholly  lost.  The  Intimation  of  embezzlement 
made  in  fun  though  it  was,  grated  har.sh'y  on  his 
sensitive  nerves.  He  made  some  excuse  to  escape 
into  the  kitchen. 

He  had  hardly  left  the  room  when  there  came  a 
kno'.it  on  the  dining  room  door,  which  opened  di- 
reit'y  upon  the  porch.  Mrs.  Leighton  responded 
to  tlit  summons.  A  man  stood  there.  His  horse 
was  fastened  to  the  gate. 

"Is  this  where  Mrs.  Leighton  lives?"  he  asked. 

'Yes,"  she  replied.  "I  am  Mrs.  Leighton."  He 
pushed  past  her  and  entered  the  room.  "Does 
your  son,  Robert  Leighton,  happen  to  be  about?" 
he  inquired. 

But  at  that  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Robert  through  the  half-opened  kitchen  door,  and 
hurried  toward  him. 

"You're  my  man,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  warrant 
fur  you," 

"A  what  ?"  asked  Robert,  In  surprise. 

"A  warrant,  commanding  me,  John  Potts,  con- 
s'ible  of  the  fourth  ward  in  the  city  of  Brierly, 
tc  produce  you  forthwith  before  Horatio  Jenkins, 
Ksquire.  to  answer  a  charge  of  embezzlement." 

"  .\  charge  of— of  embezzlement?" 

«Y^i:.S.    Embezzlement  of  the  funds  of  the  Cltl- 
I    zon's  Bank  of  Brlcrly." 

'Why.  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this. 
I  dun  t  know  anything  about  It.  I  was  at  the  bank 
'iiy.'<elf  until  after  four  o'clock." 

Con.stab'.e  Potts  turned  to  Rafe  Orchard,  who 
with  other  members  of  the  family  entered  the  kit- 
chen. "That's  the  way  most  of  'em  talk,"  he  said, 
"ith  a  knowing  smile.  "They  never  know  noth- 
iac  when  you  arrest  'em,  but  the  evidence  usually 
1  ows  em  up  all  right." 

"riobert,  what  Is  It?"  exc'almed  Mrs.  Leighton, 
"1  a'arm.    "What  does  the  man  want?" 

Hi.s  mother's  startled  voice  brought  Instant 
'H!mnesH  and  courage  to  Robert's  mind. 

"Its  .some  mistake,  mothei,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"This  man  appears  to  have  a  warrant  for  my  ar- 
'■•'i't,  but  I  have  no  idea  v.h->.t  )i  meant  by  it.  Some 
"3e  bus  blundered,  I  presume." 

"hei  me  see  the  warrant,"  said  Rafe.  "I  used 
1"  be  .--oniov/hat  familiar  with  the  law  of  Justices' 
courts  years  ago," 

He  I  lok  tlK^  paper  and  scanned  It  carefully. 
•''eeuis  genuine,  and  properly  made  out.  I  sup- 
lio.xe  this  man  Is  a  constab'e,  as  he  claims  to  be. 
'  euess  you'll  have  to  go  with  him,  Robert.  No 
iloubt  you  can  exn'aln  everything  satisfactorily 
*hen  you  get   there." 

"I'm  perfectly  willing  to  go,"  replied  Robert. 
'*nd  I  certainly  have  nothing  to  fear." 

'■  Koboil,"  said  his  mother,  "I  shall  go  with  you. 
They  nilfjiit  put  you  In  jail,  and  I  never  could  let 
'nein  do  that." 

^'o.  inother,  you  shall  not  go  to  Brierly  tonight. 
-s  no  occasion  for  it.     Dick   can  t-iug  you 
"vor  in  the  morning  so  that  you  can  find  out  what 

'  '»  all  about.  But  you  must  stay  at  home  ti>- 
ni.Tht." 

^Constable  Potts  was  growing  restless.  "Well." 
,"  ""'•<*•  "let's  be  movin'.  I  ain't  got  no  time  to 
^"«-  I  told  'em  I'd  have  their  man  there  h\  nine 
'""ck.  and  I'm  goln"  to  do  It." 


'It 


There 


By  Homer  (irecn 


c'opyrixlit.  1S«'3.  t^-y  Perry  Mas..ii  ('.ompuiiy. 

Bo.--tOI),    Mil.":'. 


Mr.s.  Leighton  got  an  overcoat  for  Robert,  for 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  night  air,  and  then  they 
all  accompanied  him  down  to  the  gate.  There 
June  turned  and  faced  constable  Potts.  If  he  had 
known  her  better  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  glitter  In  her  eyes  was  not  due  wholly  to  the 
moonlight    that    shone    on   them. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  of  you?"  she  said. 

"Somethln'  nice.  I  expert,"  he  replied. 

"Yes,  very  nice,"  she  an.swered.  "I  think  you 
are  the  meanest,  most  contemptible  piece  of  hu- 
manity that  ever  disgraced  a  decent  world." 

"Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  Constable  Potts,  as 
he  jumped  into  the  wagon  beside  Robert  and 
started  his  horse  rapidly  down  the  hill. 

AT  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Robert's 
arrest  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Bank  sat  In  the  board- room  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  constable.  Just  a.s  one  of  the 
members  hazarded  a  guess  that  Robert  had  es- 
caped across  the  line  into  New  York  State,  the  ex- 
pected   persons    arrived. 

With  a  great  show  of  importance  Constable 
Totts  ushered  his  prisoner  into  the  room.  The  boy 
looked  v/eary,  hag.-^ard  and  broken.  John  Imberiay 
looked  at  the  lad  with  pity. 

"Here  he  is.  gentlemen,"  said  Constable  Potts. 
"I  found  him  hiding  at  his  mother's  hou-se.  He 
tried  to  sneak  out  through  the  kitchen  door  wh^n 
he  saw  me  comin',  but  I  nabbed  him  before  he 
cou'd  get  away." 

Robert  turned  on  the  officer  with  indignation. 
"John  Potts,"  he  said,  "that's  a  lie!"  Then  he 
faced  the  board. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "this  is  all  a  mystery  to 
me.  But  If  I  can  tell  anything,  or  explain  anything, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  It." 

John  Imberiay,  seeing  the  haggard  look  on  the 
boy's  face,  and  noticing  that  he  leaned  heavily  on 
his  cane,  pushed  a  chair  towards  him  and  bade 
him  be  seated.  Then  he  directed  the  constable  to 
leave  the  room. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "we  find  that  there  have  been 
serious  frauds  in  connection  with  the  bank's  ac- 
coimts,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  em- 


*gfe  cheerful  Plowman 


o 


HIS   LONG   LIFE   RECIPE 

,NE  ad  I  read  says,  "Pillfork's  tea  will  yield 
you  nice  longevity,  drink  thirteen  drams  of  it 
per  hour  and  it  will  give  you  pep  and  power,  supply 
you  blood  to  fight  decay  and  vitamins  both  R  and 
A."  Another  ad  says,  "Pinchmutt's  pills  put  in  their 
lives  outlawing  ills,  they  sweep  out  pains  eighteen 
per  week  and  paint  big  robies  on  your  cheek.  If 
you  take  eighty  pills  per  day  the  rod  of  empire  you 
will  sway." 

Another  ad  says,  "Plasterfolds.  a  new  lay-out  for 
treating  colds,  will  drive  dyspepsia,  heaves  and  bots 
from  all  your  Inside  vacant  lots,  will  take  the  bow- 
knots  from  your  spine  and  doll  your  heart  up  sleek 
and  line."  Another  ad  reminds  me  here  that  I 
Fhould  drink  "Splfr's  Pseudo-beer"  for  "it  will  speed 
the  flow  of  bile  and  make  my  torpid  liver  sirdle.  Yed, 
it  will  rim  my  gullet  out  and  please  my  lungs  be- 
yond a  doubt." 

But  there  is  old  man  Klvverveers,  a  gent  of  nlne- 
ty.seven  years,  he's  building  up  a  pebble  fence  with 
mind  and  purpose  quite  intense.  He's  sunburned 
rod  upon  hi?  dome,  his  nose  looks  like  a  hill  in 
Iloine. 

"What  is  your  recipe,"  I  say,  "for  hanging  on  so 
long  this  way?  What  do  you  take?  What  do  you 
eat?    How  do  you  treat  your  har.ds   and   fo't?" 

"The  recipe,"  he  says,  "by  ging,  is  just  the  same 
old,  same  old  thing:  to-wit.  a  bvsy  mind  and  hfind 
at  thoughts  and  efforts  nobly  planned.  Tis  mt  the 
l.-.ck  of  salve  and  pills  that  brings  around  post-datod 
Ills,  nor  will  these  things  all  by  thrmselves  put  all 
your  ailments  <>ii  the  shelves.  But  if  yoi'r  fimctions, 
in  I  soy.  are  given  exercise  and  play,  if  every  mo- 
ment Is  Improved  the  tolling  bell  need  not  be  mov- 
ed, nt  least  the  likelihood,  my  fr'.end,  is  thpf  you 
ean  po.s'.pone  your  end.  If  I  should  st.iit  t'l  \S\\ 
around  I'd  so<in  he  stretched  l*neafh  the  ground.' 

.t    F.  T. 


b«:z'e',l.  We  find  also  t'.mt  the  Ux.ks  kept  fc 
you  have  been  manipulated  to  cover  up  the  thef 
What  have  you  to  say?  " 

"I  am  tu't  guilty."  replied  the  boy,  calmly.    "Wi  1 
you  let  me  .see  the  hooks?" 

The  bookd  were  show^n  to  him,  together  with  U 
deposit  slips  fr«.)ra  which  they  should  have  be€ 
made  up. 

"You  see  that  there  are  false  entries,   do  jrc 
not?"  he  was  asked. 
"I  do.     That   is  plain." 
"And  these  entries  are  in  your  handwriting' 
"They   are." 

"And  this  book  was  kept  solely  by  you?" 
"It  was." 

"Can  you  explain,  then,  why  the  items  In  tl 
book  do  not  accord  with  those  on  the  depoe 
slips?" 

"I  cannot  explain  It,"  was  Robert's  reply.  " 
these  are  the  slips  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Stewa 
they  should  accord  exactly  with  the  items  In  tl 
cash-book." 

"Those  are  the  slips  that  came  In  with  the  d 
posits  at  my  window,  and  were  turned  over  to  y< 
for  entry,"  said  Stewart. 

"Then,"   repeated  Robert.   "I  cannot  explain   : 
F'ut  I  have  never  intentionally  falsified  a  recor  1 
r-.d  I  have  ncv.T  taken  a  penny  improperly  fro 
t^ie  funds  of  the  bank." 

But  even  as  he  made  it  th-j  boy  knew  ho 
futi'e  his  dec'aration  mu.«t  be  in  the  face  of  tl 
convincing  evidence  againrt   him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence:  then  John  It 
berlay  turned  again  to  the  pri.soner. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you 
''rmethiig  more  personal.  For  many  weeks  it  hi 
V;»en  apparent  that  you  have  been  laboring  tmd 
rr^m'i  mental  excitement  not  necessarily  connect" 
vith  your  duties  here.  The  presumption  Is  th.  | 
you  have  been  In  trouble.  Is  that  presumptit 
correct?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is." 

"Do  you  care  to  state  to  the  directors  the  cau 
of  that  trouble?" 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so,  sir,  as  the  matt 
concerns  only  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  b 
sides  myself." 

"One  thing  more.  You  came  to  my  office  tta 
afternoon  and  told  me  that  you  desired  to  mal 
a  confession,  and  that,  having  made  it,  you  wou 
ask  a  favor.  Before  you  could  proceed  we  we 
interrupted,  and  the  interview  was  closed.  Do  y< 
desire  to  say  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  boar 
what  you  were  about  to  say  to  me  in  private?" 

THE  directors  looked  at  one  another  in  astonls 
m?nt.  They  had  not  heard  of  this  before.  Th« 
felt  that  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  cha 
of  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  now  abo 
to  be  forged.  Robert,  too,  saw  the  disastrous  Ijea 
ing  of  the  question.  Not  to  explain  the  purpose 
the  Interrupted  interview  would  be  to  conden 
himself.  Yet  he  did  not  waver  in  his  determinati< 
to  shield  his  employer's  secret. 

"I  cannot,"  he  replied,  "say  publiclv  what  I  wi 
about  to  say  to  you  in  private.  But  I  shall  1 
pV.d  to  go  with  you  into  another  room  and  cor 
p'ete  the  confession  I  was  on  the  point  of  makli 
to  you  this  afternoon." 

"No."  Mr.  Imberiay  answered.    "In  the  light 
whTt  has  happened,  your  language  of  this  afte 
r.oon  was  most  suggestive.    I  have  repeated  it 
thi»  board  because  I  believe  they  have  a  right 
know  It.  Whatever  exp'anation.  therefore,  you  m> 
wi«»h  to  make  of  it,  I  desire  you  to  make  to  the 
as  weU  as  to  me." 

"But  this  is  a  matter,  sir,  which  does  not  co 
cem  the  board.  " 

"They  can  judge  as  to  that." 

For  a  moment  Robert  was  silent.  He  knew  ve: 
well  that  John  Imberiay  did  not  realize  the  ri; 
he  was  running.  He  knew  that  to  divulge  tl 
secret  of  the  trust  to  this  board  of  directors  wo;i 
be  the  heaviest  b'ow  that  could  ever  fall  upon  tl 
prcrsident.  Yet  the  Instinct  of  self-preservation 
stroTie.  and  for  one  instant  the  Ixiy  wavered.  Th< 
he  paid,  "The  board  cannot  hear  it,  Mr.  Imberiay 

The  president  turned  to  the  directors. 

"Oort'emen."   he   announced,   "the    matter   Is 
your  hnnd?».    What  ?hall  be  done?" 

Mr.  VcClelland.  who.  besides  being  one  of  tl 
di'-ector",  was  n'so  the  attorney  fot  the  ban 
"noke  tip.  "I  don't  se<»  that  there  is  anything  mo 
to  1  o  done,  except  to  send  him  hefore  the  justi< 
ill  (.bc'lrnce  to  the  warrnnt.  Have  you  anv  or 
lit'-'  to  go  ball  for  you,  Robert?"  he  inquire 
tiuuin?  to  the  boy. 

"No."  he  rcniied.  "No  one  In  the  city.  W 
riothor  v.i'l  d-1vo  over  in  the  morning;  perhaj 
:  he  wi'l  look  after  it  for  me. ' 

"W"M.  '  rf'r.pnrc«'^d  .^•cC'^o"aTi,i.  "it  means  a  nlgl 
iu  Jai)  for  ynu.  th^n,  at  the  be«t" 
tTo  l>e  continnKt.  • 
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\ndy  Being  Dead 
Yet  Speaketh 

The  inapiring  Christmas  messages  of  the 
hit»»  Hepsy  Nett  wouid  make  a  volume 
■vorthy  ut  a  place  in  any  library.  We 
.  unnot  publish  all  of  them  here  but  we 
i;ive  extracts  from  two  of  them,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  messages  but  in 
memory    of   her.] 

ly  y|-lLLIONS  of  years  have  been  spent 
V/l  in  making  this  earth  a  good  place 
'•^•^  for  humanity;  a  friendly  place 
Vhere  all  man's  needs  can  be  met.  The 
ocks  have  gathered  ores  and  the  precious 
letals;  the  earth  has  stored  coal  and  oil; 
tie  hills  have  been  clothed  with  great  for- 
sts  and  the  rich  plains  have  waited  to  give 
heir  bounteous  harvests,  with  abundant 
waterways  to  carry  our  surplus  to  the  seas. 

But  there  is  still  an  unfilled  need.  When 
lie  blazing  star  himg  above  Judea's 
ills  a  message,  needed  then  and  never 
lore    needed   than   now,    floated   upon   the 

ir.   "Peace  and  Good  Will"  were 

nked  together  as  the  one  and  only  hope 
f  the  world,  and  because  truth  must  for- 
ver  be  embodied  in  a  Person  and  lived 
mong  us  before  our  blurred  eyes  can  begin 
J  see  it,  the  Person  came  with  the  mes- 
ige. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  we  have 
een  remembering  that  vision,  although  the 
'orld  has  sometimes  forgotten  the  Person. 
/e  need  all  the  joy  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
an,  but  joy  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must 
amember  the  whole  message.  We  must 
}member  that  peace  is  a  lost  hope  without 
ood  Will  and  good  will  is  the  only  Christ- 
las  spirit  kept  in  action  throughout  all 
le  year.  — 

'  *     *     * 

Perhaps    we    cannot   fairly    measure    the 

Istancc   mankind    has    traveled    toward    the    only 

ope  of  permanent  peace,  a  peace  which  includes 

jstice  among  men.    To  realize  something  of  the 

ifinite  Love  which  allows  us  to  suffer  from  our 

'  listakes,   whether  of  body,   mind   or  spirit,   is  to 

'    egin   to  see,   in  our  own  land  at  least,   signs  of 

'.  rogress. 

Through  suffering  the  .slowest  of  us  must  learn. 

.re  we  slow  to  find  the  best  because  we  are  slow 

)  "taste  and  see"  ?    And  yet  a  multitude  of  facts 

rove  that  the  world  never  had  so  many  agencies 

)r  good;  nt-ver  so  many  persons  v.-orking  for  hu- 

lan  betterment,  as  now,  because  so 

lany    common    cvery-day    folks   like 

on  and  me  give  of   their   means   to 

istain  such  work.    Take  one  agency 

lone,   the  Red  Cross.    Not  only  does 
rcaih  the  remotest  comers  of  the 

>.  :th  with  food,  shelter,  clothes  and 

■.Tling.   but    the   need   and   the   relief 

jt'  never  far  apart. 
I'nth   human   suffering  and   human 

itidne.ss     are     today    spreading    the 

h  list  mas     message    of    the     angels 

krcrywhere   by   our   help.     We   chafe 

jintimes    because    the    Great    Light 

is  not  yet  found  all  the  dark  corner.^, 

•  ause   crime   and   injustice   are   far 

II)    prevalent.     But    wc    forget    that 

wre  can  be  no  sharp,  black  shadows 

>c(ept     whore     the     sun     is     shining 
ight. 
Only  a  pagan  people  could  consent 

)  worship  a  goddess  who  was  born 

ill  grown.  The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  "an- 

verod    Jf>b   out   of   the   whirlwind   and   said    .... 

Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 

le  enith..  ..When  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
ther  and   all   the  sonn   of  God  shouted   for  joy" 

id  which  taught  I.saiah  to  say.  "Of  the  increase 
His   government    and  peace   there   .shall   be   no 

)(1.  ■   affirmed  again   the  eternal   plan  of  growth, 

hen  the  Bube  of  Bethlehem  was  announced. 
Nothing    hiiman    is    complete.     Over    and    over 

;ain  wc  have  the  miracle  of  the  seed,  the  first 
oen  shoot  and   the  slowly  tmfolding   life.    How- 

•er  silent  o>ir  lips,  when  our  brown  fields  take  up 
lelr  first  green  tints  our  hearts  are  ready  to 
hout  for  •  joy."  We  do  not  abandon  our  tasks  be- 
use  there  are  enemies  in  the  field.  We  have  an 
liding  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our 
torts,   while  we  work   in  harmony  with  nature's 

H. 


*0  you,  dear  "Farm  Home"  readers,  I 
send  Yuletide  Greetings  and  love.  All 
through  the  year  now  nearly  spent  your 
friendly  letters  have  been  glowing  with  wide- 
spread comradeship,  mutual  helpfulness  and 
a  longing  for  better  things  for  farm  folk  and 
their  families. 

We  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  each  week  you 
are  anxious  for  our  visits  together.  It  is  our 
wish  to  continue  sending  you  through  our 
Hoftie  Department  sotne  bit  of  inspiration, 
sotne  lofty  ideal,  some  new  thought,  some 
real  vital  heart-warming  thing  to  enrich  your 
lives. 

May  the  Christmas  Star  shine  radiantly 
over  your  homes  and  lead  you  into  paths  of 
calm  and  peace.  We  re-echo  the  precious 
prayer  of  Tiny  Tim  when  he  said,  "God  bless 
us  every  one." 

Gertrude  S.  Stewart. 


More  and  more  this  abiding  confidence  means 
the  "increase  of  His  government  and  peace"  which, 
in  our  own  land  and  by  the  steadiest  loyalty  of 
our  own  people,  has  touched  the  highest  levels 
known  to  humanity.  That  this  increase  which  we 
inherited  may  bo  passed  on  to  our  children,  not 
only  unimpaired  but  still  further  increased,  is  the 
great  duty  and  privilege  put  within  our  reach  at 
this  blessed  Christmas  time. 

— -O 

Warmth  is  not  the  only  requirement  for  com- 
fort  in  winter.    The   air   in    the   home   should    be 
circulating  and  should  contain  plenty 
of  moisture. 

•  •  • 
A  strip  of  white  cloth  six  inches 
deep  basted  along  the  top  of  quilts 
and  blankets  prevents  soil  on  the  edge 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
face. 

O 

Carrots  and  Apples 

WINTER  vegetables  need  not  be- 
come monotonous  if  one  takes 
pains  to  vary  the  way  they  are  cook- 
ed. Here's  a  combination  of  two  good 
foods  that  can  be  found  in  every 
country  storage  cellar  and  on  any 
grocer's  counter  in  the  country.  Yet, 
when  put  together  they  make  a  tasty 
dish  that  seems  like  .something  quite 
new.  This  is  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment to  roast  pork  or  roast  beef  -in  fa^t,  to  any 
meat  dish  which  gains  savour  by  the  addition  of 
cooked  app'es.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  enumerates 
the  ingredients  needed. 

Six  medium-sized  carrots,  six  tart  apples,  two 
tablespoons  fat,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt. 

Scrape  the  carrots  and  cut  them  lengthwise  Into 
thin  slices.  Pare  the  apples  or  leave  the  skin  on, 
as  preferred,  core  and  cut  into  slices  about  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Place  a  single  layer  of 
the  apples  and  the  carrots  in  a  large  skillet  with 
the  fat,  cover  tightly  and  cook  until  well  browned, 
turn  and  brown  the  other  side.  Just  before  the 
cooking  is  finished,  sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and 
salt.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter,  first  a  layer  of  car- 
rots, then  a  layer  of  apples,  so  the  two  can  be 
lifted  toget 


Joy  in  Qiving 

By   EDITH  D.  DIXON 


DO  you  allow  your  children  to  make 
their  own  Christmas  presents? 
Some  parents  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  permit  a  child  to  present  to  others 
the  crude  and  often  absurd  things  which 
children  decide  upon  when  they  do  their 
own  planning  and  making. 

But  in  placing  more  value  on  the  gift, 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  giver,  are  we 
not  losing  sight  of  the  real  significance  of 
Christmas  for  the  child?  Because  it  is  the 
time  and  effort  that  he  puts  into  the  mak- 
ing of  his  gifts  that  really  count  rather 
than  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  gifts. 

Why  not  let  the  child  take  his  allowance, 
or  such  money  as  you  are  willing  to  give 
him,  and  plan  Its  expenditure?  For  some 
persons  he  may  wish  to  buy  outright;  for 
others  be  can  buy  materials  and  make  his 
gifts. 

What  can  be  make?  You  may  be  tired 
of  the  perennial  calendar  and  blotter  upon 
which  is  pasted  a  snapshot,  taken  as  a 
surprise  for  father.  Yet  these  are  simple 
and  practical  presents  and  new  ones  are 
needed  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  child  who  has  access  to  firing  facil- 
ities, can  make  attractive  and  inexpensive 
gifts  of  such  forms  of  pottery  as  inkwells 
and  candlesticks. 

The  child  with  a  jig  saw  or  coping  .saw 
can  cut  animals  and  other  toys  from  thin 
wood  or  heavier  board  and  paint  them  in 
bright  colors  for  the  yoimg  children.  Bean 
bags,  iron  holders  and  pen  wipers  offer  op- 
portunities to  the  child  who  can  handle  a 
needle. 

One  child  made  attractive  gifts  by  cov- 
ering match  boxes  with  fancy  wallpapers. 
Another    shellacked    roimd    powder    boxes 
and  tin  coffee  cans,  and  filled  them  with  Chri:stmas 
cookies  and  candies. 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  trim- 
mings for  the  tree  and  the  table.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent way  of  exercising  their  taste  for  color  and  ar- 
rangement. They  learn  not  only  to  appreciate,  but 
also  to  create  artistic  effects.  They  pass  from  the 
desire  to  put  anything  and  everything  on  a  Christ- 
mas tree  to  producing  a  beautiful  effect  by  con- 
fining the  decoration  to  tinsel  thread  strung  ver- 
ically  and  lighted  with  white  candles  or  tiny  elec- 
tric bulbs. 

In  ways  such  as  these  the  child  is  getting  a  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  connection  %vith  Chri.-^tmas 
which  he  cannot  experience  through  merely  receiv- 
ing gifts,  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  how  much 
desired  they  may  bo. 
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(UlirtstmaB 

By  J,.  MXTCREX.Ii   THOBNTOBT 

I've    praLsed    the    holly    of   Chri.stma.-^, 
I've  sh-ircd   the  folly  of  Chrlstma.i, 

Merrj'  and  young  and   gay. 
I've  eaten   the  fea.'t  of  Chri.^tmai", 
Missed   Joys,    not   the   least,   of  ChrlJitmast. 

Treading   a    care-free    way. 

I've   heard    the   story   of  Christmas?. 
I've   shared    the   glory   of   ChrlstmuiJ, 

tlager  and   glnd  of  herrt. 
I've    loved    the    beauty    of    Chrlstmaff, 
Nor    shirked    the    duty   of   Christma.'", 

Striving  to  do  my  part. 

I've    le.nrned    the    meaning    nf    Chrl.otni.i". 
The   trend    and    leaning   of   ChrLstinas. 

•■Joy    to    the    world"    it    brlnB-». 
I've    learned    the    blosslng    of    Chri.stma'*. 
The    Joy   of    confessing    <>n    Oirlftma.'" 

Ttie   Christ   Who   i-^   King   of   Klnc* 
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Thankful  for  Work 

EVENING  finds  us   tired,  especially  wc  wom'^n 
who  live  on   farms.    Are  we  apt  to  fret  an^t 
complain  about  the  injustice  of  so  much  woik 

How  often  do  we  atop  to  think  of  work  a.«  a 
blessing.'  When  trouble  real  trouble  (onie.^^ 
work  Is  one's  .salvation.  To  get  out  under  the  blue 
skies  to  work  and  commune  with  God  is  the  pana- 
cea of  life.  This  Christmas  .sea.son  the  thinsr  »f"' 
which   I  am   mo.st   thankful   is  that  T  am  nlil«  '" 


Fashions  and  Styles 


U^  '  yeirs    A   1-year  size  require.i 

'>j  35-inrii  iiiiiterlal.    The  collar 
1'  '^^""iraj'tiiii:  material   requires 
f  «i  mchdK    wide,    mt    crosswise. 
^"f '.*o  for  J.V. 

»;^irls'  (j,,..^.    De.iigncd   In  slz- 
j."''°'l  II  V'tr.^.    .Size  12  requlrea 
'•'  material   :i5   inches   wide    If 
'"UK  sleeves.    Prire  15c  or  two 

■m  12  yi>nr.s.     A   10-year   Mze 
It."?'''   r-.;uireg    2%    yards*    of 

l|f^4;|i'''"'    'Iri'SR.      DesiKned    In 
I  ,*  *    I"    .11.1   42    Indies    bust 

llr     'Jl!''*"'    '  '   >'"'''l-''  "'  39-lnch 
Ijl' »  3S-1I1, 1,    .,|7,e,     prire    lik-    or 

I*  ir!"?*""     ■'"'""•      foslKned    in 
i-  „  *'"'  -I  y.'ur.^.    A  2ll-ypur  size 
•  >.r<ls    ,,f    s.'j-liirh     material. 

jJui  ■!    •  ''•  *'"' '"  ""•'"«  "''=■ 

IliTJ  >'«'"•!«.     A   2-y.'ar   .-Ize    ro- 
ll»t  i/'l'  "'-"Hh  material.    Pri.'P 

if"}*'  '''■p*!'.  Cut  In  four  »lzi>.-<: 
■o(m  "■  "^  '-year  size  reciulres 
'IX)»T,^r'"'  •'•'•  inches  wide.    The 

,     '111  n-qiurc  1   vard   of   rii. 

l--Giri"'.  '*■"  '"•■  25c: 
1»   ''"  ^fp^-'     I>"slKnMl   In   slz- 
l\\  ...    '^  yoiirs.    An  8-vear  size 
f»M  i'  "'  ■♦•"•-'"'•h  material   for 
»(o,2v'"'''  ''"'  '*'®  "'*""••  ^'■''-'* 


>.    10.    12,    14    and    16    years.     Price   16c    or 
two  for  2Sc. 

No.  6807.— Lad  lP.-<'  slip.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  Small.  34-36:  medium.  38-40:  large. 
42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  inches  bust  meas- 
ure.    I'rice   15c   «ir   two   for  2.V. 

No.  5536.— A  now  d»ll  set.  ruttern  oin 
rrl.'Jlng  the  doll  and  Karment«.  is  cut  in 
three  sizes:  Small.  12  inches;  medium.  I'i 
inches:  large.  20  inches  In  length.  T.i-r 
doll  requires  for  a  medium  .size  '-  yard. 
The  rompern  ■^.  yard.  The  .suit  and  h.Tt. 
1',  yards  of  27-iiKh  muterlal.  Price  1.5<; 
iir  two  for  25c. 

No.  5988.— Boys"  suit.  Cut  in  three  .sizes: 
2  »  and  6  vtars.  A  4-year  .size  requires 
1%  yards  of  54-in(h  material.  Price  15c 
or  twci  for  2{x'. 

•N'o.  (i3;W. -Ladles'  apron  Cut  In  four 
sli'.oa:  .Small.  34-36:  medium.  3S-40:  large, 
42-41:  extra  large.  46-48  Inches  busit  meas- 
lire.  To  make  the  apron  for  a  medium 
size  will  retniire  2H  yards  of  .'iO-inch  ma- 
lcrl:il.  To  trim  with  bias  binding  as  illus- 
tratod  rciuires  4',  y.ird.^.  Prire  15c  or 
two  for  25c. 

No.  5319.— Dolls'  outfit.  Cut  In  five  siz- 
es: for  dolU.  16.  IS.  20.  22  and  24  Inches 
In  length.    Price  15c  or  tw.»  for  2,V. 

No.  6<Hi5.— Ladles'  undergarment.  Cut  In 
four  sizes;  Small.  34-36:  medium.  38-40: 
large.  42-44:  extra  large.  46-4S  Inches  bust 
meastire.    Price   15c  or  two  for  25c. 

HOW   TO   OBSEB 

All  patterns  15o  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  nimiber  and  size.  Fa.shlon 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment,    Ponnsylvania     Farmer,     73t>l     Penn 


TWO     HELPERsM  INSTEAD    OF    ONEjA  IN 

nJuitls  whif  '■ 


EVERY    BAR 


EXTRA  HELP  APLENTY 

IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU 

IN  FELS-NAPTHA 


Its  as  PLAIN  ••  d«y — the  reason  why 
FeU-Naptha  mutt  ^v«  you  extra  wash- 
ing help.  For  every  one  of  these  hit, 
lienerous  bars  brings  you  tw«  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  Not  just  soap;  but  un- 
usually good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of 
naptha. 

Naptha,  you  know,  is  a  remarkable 
dirt-loosener.  You  can  tell  there's  plenty 
in  Fels-Naptha.  You  can  smell  it!  It's 
there  to  work  with  the  golden  soap. 
Joining  hands,  these  two  safe,  active 
cleaners  loosen  the  most  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away.  They  make  your 
clothes  freshly,  sweetly,  crisply  clean; 
and  they  do  it  quicker,  easier — without 
hard  rubbing. 

Your  hands  will  enjoy  Fels-Naptha's 
extra  help,  too.  It  gets  them  out  of  water 
sooner,  and  helps  keep  them  nice.  Try 
Fels-Naptha  and  you'll  also  agree  it's 
a  real  washing  bargain.  It  brings  you 


not  more  bars,  but  more  help.  Extra 
help  in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  luke- 
warm or  even  cool  water;  whether  you 
soak  or  boil  your  clothes. 

Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your  grocer's 
to-day.  Remember  its  extra  help  for 
household  cleaning,  too. 

•        •        • 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We'll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  laundry  soap 
a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash- 
ing machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  help  cover  postage,  and 
we'll  mail  you  this  chipper  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Write  to-day.  Dept.  7-12-20, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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"  Cnticnra   Refresiusi  wu 

Cream  i**** 

At  dc«l«r'*  or  aent  on  rcc«ip>  of  SSe. 

Addren :  -0«ttemi»,-  D^i  St«, 

llal4ta.HMi. 
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,\ntlsei.tl,.        Jipaneia 

Oil    nfti'H    lin-iik^    lip    o 

cold    in   24    t«    4S   tiours. 

Fur     hfHil     «Hilil».      bfiti- 

chitld.    Inhale   vniKH-H.     fur 

ln•^I      <ol<l.      »"re      tlinmt. 

ninct'itlon.    nib    In    vlgornu-T 

Iv.      40    Vear*    Succew.      .Vt 

Drufclsta. 


SAY  *«u  mm  tha  adMrtlMmmt  In  P«nnaTlnnl« 
FaroMT  whM>  vmi  arc  wntlns  M  our  «4wrti—> 
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BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  lexia  R*«ms 
C««BpteM 

Send  for   FREE   Catalog  B. 

A.  F.  DUDLEY.  52  N.  2nd  St..  Phila.,  P«. 
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Harbingers  oS 

farm  prosperity 
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AGES,  it  sei'nw.  »lnc«*  we  used  the  top  bURBy  to  ro  to  town. 
Wouldn't  think  of  It  now — except  for  "joy-rides."  \%n, 
too.  sinee  >lother  sold  her  Uerosi'ne  luinpM.  Vet  not  long  ago — 
when  you  figure  time  by  years. 

The  auto,  the  lighting  plant,  the  telephone,  a  dozen  other 
things  you  now  posse^ts,  were  thought  of  as  luxuries  which  the 
average  farmer  could  not  buy.  Today  they  arc  a  necessity  on 
every  farm.  .VII  of  them  were  advertised  before  becoming 
universal. 

The  ad\ertlsenients  In  your  farm  paper  are  forerunners  of 
farm  prosperity.  They  Introduce  progressive  methods  and  pop- 
ularize them.    They   show  how  to  save   time   and  money. 

Road  them.    Mark  those  In  which  you  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested.    Tell   the   dealer   what    brand   you   want,     tilve    him    the 
advertised    name    of    the    product.     It    will    pay 
advertised   goods. 

Itemember  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  "spot- 
light" Inferior  goods.  His  branded  merchandise  must  meet  with 
your  approval— must  give  you  fair  quality  for  a  fair  price.  He 
imist  keep  pace  with  progress  to  Insure  your — as  well  as  his 
own — prosperity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA        FAKMER 

We  Young  People 

/AM  liojnug  that  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  big  family  iinll 
have  a  very  happy  holiday  time  .  .  .  Write  me  a  short  letter 
and  tell  me  what  you  did  on  Christmas  and  I'll  send  you  a  New 
Year's  card.  Be  sure  to  write  your  mime  and  address  plmnly. 
Send  your  letter  to  Young  People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er, 7^01  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Elsie  K.  Watson 


l->*'<emp., r  'A 


TITtng  events  in  pictures 
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Christmas  in  Other  Lands 


IN  the  northern  coiintrlei!  of  Nor- 
waj',  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Christ- 
mas celebrations  begin  at  six  o'clock 
on  Christmas  eve  and  last  till  the 
close  of  Epiphany  day,  January  sixth. 

During  all  this  time,  every  family 
keeps  open  house  for  friend  or  strang- 
er according  to  his  means.  No  visitor 
leaves  a  home  without  eating  or 
drinking  with  the  inmate.'^,  lest  by  hi.* 
omission  of  this  time-honored  rite 
he  bring  bad  luck  into  the  home  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Since  the  season  is  one  of  such  ex- 
tensive hospitality,  the  house-wife 
makes  many  preparations  foi  its  ar- 
rival. First,  she  makes  a  general 
hou.secleaning,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
K  !•  "ta  must  see  no  dirt. 

Then  there  cornea  the  hog-killing 
to  provide  ample  supplies  of  cold  sliced 
ham.  There  is  the  goose  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  fish  to  be  soaked  in 
lye.  There  is  no  end  of  baking.  Every 
family  has  its  big  Jule-kake,  full  of 
raisins  and  citron  which  is  cut  and 
eaten  in  the  Christmas  room  just  be- 
fore the  tree  is  stripped  of  its  gifts. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  small  cake.s 
(like  our  cookies)  to  be  stored  in  jar.^ 
for  callers,  and  for  the  youngsters 
who  sing  at  the  doors  during  the 
holiday  season  and  expect  their  pay 
In  treats,  not  in  money. 

The  Christmas  feast  takes  place  on 
Christmas  eve,  since  Christmas  day 
itself  is  devoted  largely  to  religious 
services.   This  meal  has  certain  fixed 
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CHBIBTICAS   BVHDX.es 

UNDLES    in    red    papers 
Tied    with    shining   strliiKa. 
niind   or   square  or   lumpy. 
Queer-shaped   lookinK  thtngx: 


Thi>  house  i?  full  of  secrets, 

Hiding  everywhere: 
Yi.u   meet   thj-m   In   the  cupboard 

Or  underneath  the  stair. 

It    you   would    be   happy 

At   this  time  of   yeiir, 
.Tu.-t  tie  up  .some  bundles. 

Killed    with    love   and    cheer. 

—Elizabeth  Gushing  Taylor. 


feattiies  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian 
l;ind.-i,  wiiich  have  belonged  to  the  oc- 
cnslon  fur  centuries.  The  table  of 
rich  nnd  poor  alike  is  likely  to  con- 
tain fl'-h,  rice  and  goose.  The  rice  is 
a  sort  of  pudding  made  of  rice  cooked 
for  spvptal  hours  in  milk,  and  served 
with  .«!itrar  and  cinnamon.  There  are 
a\monds  in  it  also,  but  not  too  many 
'  to  destroy  the  novelty  of  finding  one. 
for  such  a  find  bestows  good  luck. 

The  Christmas  fish  means  to  these 
pcop'r"  >vhat  the  ttirkey  means  to  the 
pvo -."'re  American.  The  fish  is  brought 
on  after  the  soup  and  relishes  and 
resemb'cs  a  cod.  It  has  been  around 
the  hou.so  for  days,  soaking  in  lye 
made  from  birch  ashes.  The  whole 
prooes.s  gives  it  a  very  strong  dis- 
agreeable odor,  so  that  some  fam- 
ilies  whose   sense   of  smell   ts  a   bit 


MEBB7   CHBISTMAS 

I    LIKE   :i    Chri-slmas   trte 
Th.it'a  trtnim.'d  with  tinsel  strings 
And    Jolly    little    fl.xinKS 
All   ii.ade  of  sparkling  things. 
I    like   to  .see   it   twinkle 
With   all   the  candles   lit. 
I   like  my  little  no.so 
To   .sniff   and   .smell   of   it. 


fmicky  serve  it  for  the  mid-day  meal 
to  get  the  smell  out  of  the  house  be- 
fore the  evening  ceremonies.  In  ear- 
lier years,  another  traditional  feature 
of  the  Christmas  eve  meal  was  mush, 
but  that  food  has  been  largely  done 
away  with  even  on  the  servants' 
tables. 

While  the  family  and  their  guests 
feast  high  within  the  house,  the  ani- 
mals without  are  also  well  provided 
with  food.  At  this  season.  It  is  tho 
vmiversal  custom  to  give  the  farm- 
stock  a  double  supply  of  fodder,  in 
memorj'  of  the  scene  at  the  Bethle- 
hem manger.  A  dish  of  mush  and 
milk  must  be  placed  outdoors  for  tho 
Christmas  elf  Julenissen  (or  Jule- 
Toomten)  who  will  send  bad  luck  to 
the  homes  where  either  he  or  thi 
livestock  under  his  protection  are 
relighted.  Although  the  head  of  the 
house  may  realize  that  he  is  feeding 
the  rats  when  he  puts  out  provision 
for  Julenis.sen,  yet  he  is  loath  to 
break  the  age-old  tradition  hande-t 
down  to  him  by  his  fathers. 

Look  After  the  Poor 

The  birds,  too,  must  have  their 
Christmas  treat.  Everywhere  you  see 
H  sheaf  of  grain  hanging  out  on  a 
pole  by  the  side  of  a  house.  If  a  farm- 
er forgets  to  save  a  sheaf  for  this 
i>i4ipose,  he  gets  one  from  a  ncigh- 
Ixn.  The  people  in  the  city  remember 
tn  i)uy  the  shoaf  when  they  purchase 
the  Christmas  spruce.  The  birds,  too, 
must  feel  the  season  of  gift-giving. 
It  is  consiilered  not  only  a  sign  of  a 
stingy  nature  to  omit  such  bounties 
1(1  the  lower  creation,  b\it  it  also  in- 
vites bad  luck  to  the  family.  Jule- 
nis.sen, moreover,  will  not  remember 
with  gifts  a  home  where  such  prep- 
iirations  are  lackini?. 

Christmas  eve  is  tho  time  for  large 
( huritv-dinners  for  the  imfortunate 
families  who  miTht  otherwise  he  in 
iu'(^d.  Scandlpnvinn  rnur<tries  are  re- 
puted tn  have  b^en  th-;  flr'it  in  giving 
the  Christmas  dinners  to  the  poor. 

In  Older  that  the  men  of  the  fam- 
i'y  may  be  able  to  spend  Christmas- 
eve  with  their  families,  the  stores 
close  at  six  o'clock.  All  the  church 
bells  have  Vieon   ringing  for  the  past 


h<»ur  as  a  preliminary  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christmas  festivities. 

After  the  supper  is  eaten,  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  in  cottage  or  great 
hall.  The  Christmas  room,  which  haa 
been  secretly  decked  during  the  day, 
is  opened  to  the  gaze  of  the  young- 
sters. The  traditional  candles  are 
everywhere.  No  electric  lights  ap- 
pear in  the  room.  In  some  sections, 
the  gifts  are  given  from  one  member 
of  the  family  to  another  with  no 
thought  of  a  personage  like  our  Santa 
to   be   expected. 

Masquerade   Visits 

In  other  parts,  however,  the  Christ- 
mas elf  Julenissen  may  appear  to  help 
distribute  the  gifts.  He  is  represented 
as  a  tiny  man  scarcely  a  foot  tall, 
dressed  in  grey,  with  a  red  cap,  long 
white  whiskers  and  extremely  home- 
ly. In  some  parts  of  the  North,  it  is 
believed  that  each  home  has  its  own 
Julenissen  who  lives  with  its  own 
family  and  moves  with  them,  that 
his  retreat  is  in  the  attic  or  in  the 
stable.  Other  parts  look  on  him  as  an 
occasional  spirit  who  comes  in  Christ- 
mas visitation  only  and  has  but  one 
self  for  everybody.  In  such  sections 
they  teach  the  children  to  believe  that 
he  runs  from  house  to  house  with  a 
Christmas-tree  on  his  back,  that  he 
knocks  at  the  door,  shouts  "Jule- 
klappe"  and  leaves  the  gift  before  he 
can  be  seen.  In  imitation  of  this 
fanciful  elf,  you  may  see  people  knock 
lit  doors,  deposit  their  gifts,  give  the 


Christmas  greeting  and  i 
fore  the  door  is  opened 

Christmas  sports  are 
may  be  enjoyed  any  day  > 
Christmas-daj'  which  is 
ligious.  There  is  often  a 
Christmas  eve  around  tht 
taking  hold  of  hands  In  the| 
of  ring-around-the-rosy. 
be  a  masquerade-visit  (a 
Jiilebok)  which  causes  lots  ( 
making.  Thf  young  folks  ( 
strange  clothes  with  masks  i 
calls  on  their  friends  who  i 
cover  the  identity  of  their | 
There  are  parties  and  big  ( 
carol-singing. 

The  religious  element  oft 
however,     must    not   be 
There  are  two  church-ser 
day  before  Christmas;  there  i 
on  Christmas  day  and  everyl 
tends  at  least  two.  There  is  \ 
prayer-service  at  six  or 
Is  a  sermon-service  at  ele 
evensong  service  at  five.  AD< 
are  usually  packed  to  the  i 
the    end    of    the    Christmul 
Epiphany  day  on  January  i 
is  another   extra  chiirch-s«n 

O- 

OW  THE  COTIB 

■"Twii;^   the  nihht  befoi^  Chri 
nil   thruiiRh    the    hoii.^e 

Not    a    crt-alure   wa.«  .stirring,  l 

u   mou.se " 

wa.s  written  by  CleniPiif  Moort 
of  hl.s  boyh.iod  home  appear*  otj 
thl.s  week.    It  was  in  this  hoiMj 
received     the     inspiration    for 
which    ha.-    delight.cl    children 
ni.'i.s  time   for  these  many  yeM*. 


TIMMY  TVVITCHET  was  enter- 
taining over  the  week  end.  Yes, 
several  out-of-town  visitois  were  to 
spend  Sunday  with  the  Mouse  Mayor 
in  his  old  homestead  in  the  attic.  Al- 
though Timmy  was  a  mouse,  he  never 
did  anything  in  a  small  way  and  he 
and  his  mouse-housekeeper  after 
many  anxious  conferences  in  the  old 
doll  house  kitchen  made  out  a  long 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

A  Narrow  Squeak  for  Timmy  Tuitchet 

By    RUTH   I'LUMLY  THOMPSON 

the  attic  of  an  old-fa.«hioned 
PhiladfHphia.    Between  the ' 
under  the  floors,  the  mice  ha^ 
ed  a  splendid  and  efficient 
subways  and  elevators,  so 
could  reach  the  lower  roo 
house  without  detection  or 
ience,   and  avoid  the  steep 
gerous    stairways    of   the 
Nodding   to   the  elderly  m«' 
ran  the  elevator  to  the  kit' 
my    whisUed   softly   to  hit 
mind  full  of  coffee  beans  w" 
er  crumbs. 

••Me  careful,"  ^^■^™^^.  ^ 
mouse  as  Timmy  stepped  ^ 
into  the  big  white  kitchen. 
about,  and  the  cook  not  }"^ 
Better   wait    till   the  Hgnt 
Timmy,  my  boy."  .^ 

"I    always    come   back, 
grinned  the  Mouse  M^/fnill 
elevator     raou.se     a    '"*  ,J 
"Don't    worry    about   me^^^J 
Don't  worry  about  me     -    1 
head  di.sapprovins'.v.  Sa"""  „ 
Timmy  saunt-r  <""''''''';,,''({, 
kitchen  and  di '«PP'*'^!;,'".,^^ 
part  of  the  di<-  >■'     ^  '^    '| 
little  wooden  stcp^  ^^' ZivH 
for  themselves.  Timmy  '^^   ^ 
reached  the  she'vos  whtr 
of  cereal   and   crnckrrcj^^ 

coffee,  tea.  fl'^"«- «"^' '"^li) 
(To  be  conUn«ie<i' 


list  of  the  provisions  necessary  to 
provide  his  guests  with  unusual  and 
appetizing  repasts  during  their  short 
stay. 

With  the  list  in  his  pocket,  and  an 
o'd  tobacco  sack  over  his  shoulder, 
Timmy  .set  otit  late  Thursday  evening 
to  do  his  marketing.  Timmy's  home 
and  the  mouse  village  where  he  lived, 
n"  loany  of  y«iit  alrearlv  know.  wn.«  in 


'W 


!■ 


1.  I.akf  ElHlnure.  <'i.l.  The 
factcal  pilots  from  the  K«st 
unl  WoMt  rnet  in  (ompetitio:i 
for  th'-iie  bfautlful  trophiei-  if: 
the  third  annual  National  Mid- 
Winter  OutV-oard  Chainpl.-n; 
-!iip  Circuit,  tiie  finals  of  whi  li 
Were   held   li^re   r>ecemf>er  6. 

Photo  showp  Mi.ss  Asnc- 
Barth  with  the  trophies*.  At 
the  upper  left  is  the  Macrnte 
.•up.  In  tipper  rlRht  i.s  'h" 
MackMV  trophy  and  at  the  low- 
iT    iJBht    !"    the    Sliadowpoiiit 

2.  Hert.s.  England.— .\  view 
.f  (he  giant  Handley-Paife.  40- 
.lealei-  airphme,  the  world's 
iHiKPj't  '.and  plane,  compared 
wim  a  tiny  Pu.-i."  Moth  machine 
at  the  R;.dleit  Aiidrome  here 
wherp  the  great  nhfp  made  her 
rir.st  tej"!  flipht.  It  will  operate 
between  I.jindun  nnd  <?iipe 
Town    S-tutli    Airi'ai. 

;?.  Chicatt".  !"•-  t»^orne  K. 
Spoor,  inventor  of  the  mtich 
talked  of  J5po.  r-BeiKen  .Nat- 
uial  vision  fllm.  The  tlr.-t  .-how- 
inK    was   made   last   month. 

4.  Action  fraUirel  An  excel- 
lent .shot  .showlnir  a  veteran 
.-"kier  making  an  intrlcjite 
juiiip-turii  a'  .■*!.  Voril.7,,  .<?wit7.- 
iTland. 

5.  Chica^ro,  IlL  -The  old 
tiriiati  and  h«<  ket  nietli..d  of 
w.^sliliiM  cMiV  h-i«  lieen  repla-  - 
•  it  on  the  Ni,nli  .Shore  I.iiiv 
t.v  a  modern  laundry  Ahi-ii 
tiiilir  tlip  ars  out  "s'plc  :iii  I 
spun'    in   re  oi'l    time. 

H.  Pasade!.!!.  Cal. -- Pivtl\ 
.\lnrv  l.,oti  M\«ddell.  li^year  old 
l>i\ii"ict»e  •'lio  wi'it  sftlectKl 
iue<  II  of  the  Tournament  of 
R.i.teii  to  nile  oy^i  the  famo'i.-' 
iloi-.l  spe.tj.  le  ..i!  New  Yeaf- 
Ijav  <turiu^■  ttie  toumnnienl -.nd 
the'    K:i.st-WKt     |'.«.I>..".I1     Kariie. 
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Wrote  this  Adl^ 


'°^  ^°""«V  .A,« 


la  lite  ^  **'■""•' «^»Oi. 

.  «'•«*«  fed  1^  """""Iran, 

^•^ry  truly  v„..  '^^-'-'-IW-. 


^-rr  truly, ^„^ 


i?Ct<-»-«-<3      a^.    Ci^^*- 


FRESH  UAUCE 


f, 


Mr.  Fox  has  a  flock  of  4,000  layers  uhich 
IhiH  vf-ar  ave-af-ed  IBO  ep»r«  p«-r  bird. 
Think  of  it !  1  hal's  the  kiml  "f  prtMluttion 
Uiut  liringH  greater  year  'round  prolito. 
Whether  yon  have  100  or  10,000  in  your 
fl«Hk,  ijirn.  EpB  Ma»h  and  Scratch  <.rain8 
will  increase  wour  pro/l#«  *»n-  Set:  your 
Larro  dealer  at  once  and  get  started  on 
Larro— <*«  mxtru  f»ro/l*  rattoiu 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MIUUGAN 


E88 
MASH 


wrr#»( 


irFi)»   iii\T  n<»  NOT  \  \n\ 
I  oi{  roi  I  ]n\     ii<H.s_i>\iin 


All  Larro  mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  butter* 
milk— minerals — vitaminH.  RrMiilN  prove  they  have  ever>thiiig 
ncceHMary  in  iuHt  the  right  prnporliMnM  to  make  an  ideal  fetiL 
-No  extras  to  huy,  no  extra  Tabor. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS  z,ir:r{^'!:Xr^''^J^: 

lii-Hil'il  liy  Jixi-uwi  <gg  |u»ll|;ri'i-il  tiinlo-<.  Win 
IMTK  "f  liw  lirulB  lit  rii'Ai'liiiicI  Sliiiw.  Ilcniitlfiil 
true  t"  l.v|iM  •.!«  .  iiiH'tiii.  flhhi  Aii  niHtnl  IllrxKl- 
»<"lii|     l.hiililltit    Ki'iTiiiil I.  riit!il"t'  frin.   ('ink- 

OSCKRVl".  HOLTZAPPLE,  Box  60,  Elidt,  Ohio 


ULSH'S  Superior  Chicks 

\\i  ,!■■    \V\«nil..ii(-,      \Vh!(<-    nnrks    tml  liar- 
n.l    llo-ks     Wrlli-  liir  Kail   A   \Vliit<T  wrlcM. 
llaKhi's    nirklv    thp    >r«r    niinul     100",.    lit* 
il.hutv     niiirniiiK'l.     l>o,|ai!i-     |.«lil 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.   Box  P.   Btivcr  Sffrlno*.  P«. 


WHITE    WYANDOTTE  -  CHICKS 

,\  I-  \      <,rlll.,|      |ii,,..w    fr.i       I,.,ii:.-    T^iio, 
II.  .1.        I..nir,      l„ir...     y.is.     IlriK.hni!     SliK'k 

1.  >l"<'.il     j.rl.- I'lill.t,.      (■aiiii..,.|j,.     ftp.. 

I  Sk«ra»a  itmin  k  8w.  ki  ItSB.  M«n(NM.  0 


Q 


OUR  FREE  BOOK 

will  b*  mailed  »o  you  if  you  will  wril»  for 
it  NOW;  tallinc  allabuut  our  1931  Choice 
Bred  Chick*  from  R,  O.  P.  and  Pedifrccd 
Male*  and  Choice  Female.^.  Read  what 
other*  cay  about  our  Hardy  Chick*  and 
Great  Layer*— they  will  do  ••  wall  for  you. 

Unttville  Hatchery,      Uneiville,  Pa. 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 


smr  YOril  live  llltniMcn.s  ann  mh^r  imnltn  !• 
N"»  Vrirk»  Oldrn  I.lip  foiiiiri  House.  Rat  1M.1. 
we  arr  hotidMl  rommlwlcm  intnihaiiu  Birdi  frill 
rwunis  mart.-  dall<.  Il'mipni  prine.  Oiir  omlrt  li 
ur.lmiiinl  Inqolrr  al^.ui  u«  Wrlle  fnr  qiioiatloiu 
rrate*  lata.  ,hl|i|  Ipib  itKtnirtlnna  nnlldar  Calaa, 
dnr  ^''l"  •:  -'  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  la". 
Writ    WtihiHdon    Markrt.    New   Varti   Cliy. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


Christmas:  A  Spirit- 
ual ThanksgivingDay 

By  GILBERT  S,  WATTS 

IN  November  we  observe  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest;  for 
the  assurance  of  comfort,  health 
and  happiness  afforded  by  well  filled 
granaries,  cellars  and  pantries. 

Now,  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close, 
we  are  about  to  observe  a  day  of  even 
greater  portent,  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  spiritual  riches  of  life,  the 
riches  that  have  been  so  greatly  mul- 
tiplied through  application  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

The  spirit  of  home,  the  old  ties,  are 
renewed,  strengthened,  Intensified  as 
material  aifairs  are  .set  aside  and 
families  are  reimited  at  Christmas. 
Happy  family  ties;  what  riches  they 
are! 

The  spirit  of  kindness,  of  compas- 
sion, is  abroad.  It  is  the  way  of 
Christ.  Man's  proverbial  inhumsuiity 
to  man  is  ameliorating.  Let  doubt- 
ers scan  the  pages  of  history.  In 
Christian  lands  deliberate  cruelty  has 
passed.  Great  and  concerted  efforts 
are  being  made  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
the  unfortimate,  the  suffering.  Wide- 
spread practice  of  kindness;  what 
greater  riches  could  the  people  of  a 
nation  enjoy? 

The  spirit  of  unselfishness  fill  hearts 
both  young  and  old.  My  little  girl, 
aged  ten,  is  looking  forward  to  buy- 
ing, with  money  she  herself  earned, 
a  pre.sent  for  grandmother.  The  great 
day  will  pa.'ss  as  a  flash.  But  the  joy 
of  giving,  the  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
will  live  on.  The  infectious  .spirit  of 
Chri.stma!=  i.s  cru.shing  to  the  blight  of 
.selfi.shness. 

The.se,  and  many  others,  are  the 
real  rirhes  of  life.  They  are  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  broni:lit  into  our  everyday 
living:.  Without  Christ  there  could 
be  no  Spirit  of  Christ  or  Christmas — 
the  Spiritual  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Christmas  Spirit 

By  B.  L.  .SCHARRING-HAVSEN 


"P 


,C^R  God  -so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever 
believcth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everla.sting  life." 

This  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
John,  made  at  the  close  of  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  our  readers  in 
Maryland,  explains  the  origin  of 
Christmas,  and  in  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  our  Savior;  this  happy  day 
mark.s  the  high  point  of  the  year  in 
all  Christian  lands. 

Throughout  the  world  Christmas  Is 
celebrated  in  many  different  ways. 
The  giving  of  gifts  is  perhaps  a  tml- 
versal  custom,  although  its  symbolism 
of  the  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh 
may  sometimes  be  slightly  obscured. 

We  in  America  have  made  our  own 
the  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  mince  pie 
and  plum  pudding  of  Merrie  Olde 
Kngland  and  the  tin.selled,  candle-lit 
Christmas  tree  of  our  Grerman  fore- 
bears, and  how  fortunate  are  those 
of  us  to  whom  "home"  means  a  spa- 
cious old  farmhou.se,  filled  with  the 
good  things  of  the  country  to  eat, 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  open  fires, 
and  tender  with  the  associations  of 
days  gone  by! 

To  each  person  Christmas  has  its 
own  peculiar  significance.  It  may 
mean  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
gifts,  a  family  gathering,  or  a  merry 
party.  To  some  it  is  the  familiar 
words  of  the  New  Testament  heard 
again,  to  others,  the  joyous  music  of 
songs  and  Christmas  carols,  to  still 
others,  the  glowing  beauty  of  the 
midnight  msiss. 

But  to  all  of  us  Christmas  brings 
its  own  special  spirit  of  peace-  a 
feeling  of  warmth  and  love  toward 
our  fellow  humans  and  of  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  -in  which  there  is  no 
room  for  the  cares  and  troubles  which 
may  at  other  time.s  beset  us. 

May  this  Christmas  Spirit  come  to 
us  all,  and  some  measure  of  it,  at 
least,   abide   with    us   throughout  the 
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Thi*  Montralm  Fmmi't 
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Select  Yonr  Breediog  To 
Now  for  1931 

,;.   ihl'-li-«"J 

., . •>**  ,L''l'l 

Thry  have  ronwl    culor  marliino  »M  ""J 
■how.    ThPT  arc   al*>  itnlifli-  '•>'!';  .'  " 
nl»h  unrvlatrd  hUh-rl*M  Iom«  andM' 
from    the     Moniralm     K*ni«    •tnUi 

Write  for  denftlptlon  anl  in'*' 
on  .Mimusalm  Farm'*  turk>ys  fw 
jour   nrit   year'*  hr»'li"f:   "■"" 

MONTCALM  cAiEl  FARM  I 

R.  F.  O.  N«.  S.  aei  K, 
PHOCMIXVItLC. 
Pennsylvania 


IN.SULATED    ROSS  W 

MORE  CHICKS    -BIGGER  Pm^ 


■  nfetiil    Brooder  Ho 

■controlled  heat  W"!" 

Iture.  Many  •■'"■..''f, 
Ifeature  R<'"W*'!0«' 

|en  («er  u"''"')""'ri 

Ifeed  in-iule-wiijdoWl 
ling  light  mtrougn.^ 

SoeeSyatem  of  Poultry  Ra^vrii  MV"].. 
Vrite  for  full  information,  fl"^' ""L  1 
.^tmt.  Choice  open  territory  (or  ag»»  I 

SOSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.^f^ 


MERLIN   LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ao-^acebeehfree     Dr"'-r  >;• '   „',"','^  i* 
tow  pr»«»a,"IU»IHrt»»ain»"!  I  "I"' ■'" 
Ooateal  Winner*  Create*!  wmiHr  i«»<^l 
Di<***e    frar.    Illaa»««    T'**S..     bS 
diawwint. 


Navy  Branri  Concenlrafed  BiiJ> 

From  Tuberculin  T««l«^  ^•'Ji  j 
18  per  c»«it  nillk  siiMds.  M*r  ••<■■>'"■'.  r4 
)m  cu«*rd  with  no  f«rri<n  i;'""^,;  .v| 
toe-plcklnu    ao>l    lm-n'>    ''".'"•':',„,  5f"  :  il'J 

hatrtiahllity.    ("jo,.,!  for  ''"'">, '..^p   m.  l*^ 
h«n«     .Sold    dir.oi    rr.Mti   ili.'   '«"[',,,„». 
abt.tit    «,1   Itia    Half  Iwit..i      •>>;'"  _ 

TiTUSYiiiEPAwfi^oplitr^cgjna 


[jure  Management  in 
Germany 

liContinuedfrompageS.) 

Nikolai  Braach  of  Suderbraup- 

'  Seswig-Holstein.    has   been 

irintensive   grassland    man- 

!t  ,mder  Mr.  Ewald's  direction 

foSt  seven  years.    Originally, 

J  S  pastures.    In  1923.  he  di- 

K  pasture  so  as  to  have  four 

r^  tihis  year  he   has    divided 

h'as  ;;  have  eight  plots.    He 

J  at  the  present  time,  about 

^U  one-half   acres    less    land 

IZ^  than  when  he  started  in 

IT  1  addition  cutting  an  ear- 

Irlp  from  two  plots  in  June. 

ILjck  sometimes    feeds    some 

Wes  to  his  higher  producing 

Ud  particularly   to   the   older 

i  in  the  herd  when  the  pasture 

Lrt  in  dry  weather  and  secures 

T  satisfactory   production.     He 

a  to  have  found  his  method  of 

^fanning  satisfactorily  profiUble. 

Nitrogen  Needed 

iJertilizer  practice   is   to   apply 
[year  90  pounds  of  nitrogen,  56 
I  of  phosphoric    acid    and    35 
J  of  potash  per  acre,  the  min- 
lelements    being     applied     with 
lone-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
I  some  five  weeks  before  graz- 
Ito  commence,  and  the  remain- 
( the  nitrogen  at  two  equal  ap- 
loiis  later  in  the  season. 
Iher  of  Mr.  Ewald's  demonstra- 
Tur.  Hans  Hansen  of  Grundhof. 
|i  particularly  attractive  pasture 
t,  in  that  the  plots  were  all  vis-  , 
Itom  the  house  and  so  arranged  . 
I  take  advantage   of   a   natural  j 
f  of  water  in  every   plot.    Mr.  ' 
Btold  me  that  since  he  adopted 
liiethod  of  grassland  management  i 
Vs,  at  least  25  of  his  neighbors 
kfoUowed  his  example.    I  was  in- 
ted  in  visiting  with  him  a  local 
pnriety  garden  which  was  main- 
l  by  the  local  Greenland  Asso-  i 
1  for  its  educational  value.  Un-  I 
latic  conditions  hi  that  neigh-  ! 
A  the  rye  grasses,  both  Eng- 
lud  Italian,   were  outstandingly 
Bior  to  other  grasses  in  yield. 
■.Han.sen  is  maintaining  one  pas- 
j  plot  iMth  the  basic  mineral  f er- 
kbut  without  nitrogen,  but  that 
Ikiok  1  so  yellow  and  showed  such 
pit  growth  in   comparison   with 
[others  that   ho   was   wholly   dis- 
Vled  wth  it  and  was   very  smx- 
[  that  Mr.  Ewald  di.scontlnue  that 
|tof  the  trial. 

GaiiiN  on  l*astiire 

!  is  an  t'xt.?nsive  area  of  diked  i 

I  in  the  we.^tern  part  of  the  prov- 
^rfSchle.swic-Holstein  where  one 
I  drive  for  miles  and  .see  no  crop 
•  pass  and  jiractically  no  cat- 
»i»pt  fattening  beef  animals.    In  ; 
places,  drainage  ditches   serve  ; 
ices  so  there  is  never  any  seri-  | 
[drouth  problem  to  contend  with,  i 
one  of  Mi  .  Ewald's  cooper- 
Mr.  Oauss   Rolffs  of  Schmer- 
IKrempe,  in  that  region,  who  fat- 
•  •houtTO  stotrs  on  pasture  every  ' 
''Wf.   His  basic    fertilizer    treat- 
'  Is  600  pounds  of  basic  slag  ami 
[pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
I'd  he  is  \ising  in  comparison 
'different  amounts  of  nitrogen. 
Iw  and  120  pfninds  per  acre.    Mr. 
F  told  me  that  he  could  turn  cat- 
l*Uight  days  earlier  on  fertilized 
^jut  that  the  increased  carr>'ing 
^ty  of  the  Irind  throughout   the 
■  summer  was  a  more  important 
fthan  extra  earliness  of  grazing 
'««e    Last  year  Mr.  Rolffs  suc- 
'inprodndrm  almost  600  pounds 
i**'  per  acr.-  <luiing  the  pasture 
'*nd  is  trying  this  year  to  go 
'"  pounds. 
I  ■  year  the  |iU>t  which  h.id  min- 
'*l,"«nt  but  no  nitrogen   pro- 
'27  pounds   of   beef   per    acr.^ 
Jf'Sht  and  w-ith  40.   60  and  90 
'  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  the 
ffllneral     treatment     the     live 
„  tacreases   per  acre   were,   re- 
"'>'■  453,  [yQ)^  and  583  pounds. 
'  wttle  in  the  test  plots  aver- 


takes  these 


Extra 

bring  Success 
from  Poultiy 


^!Aim/ thousands  of  poultiy- 
men  have  found  their  flocks 
didn't  reach  top  production 
until  they  fed  Bull  Brand'' 


TITAMIZED 
LATINC  MASmS 

and   B-B  Scratch   Feeds  are 

guaranteed   to  give  more 

eggs  or  money  back. 


VITAMIZED 
CHICK  STAKTIR  KATION 

combines  in  one  mash  .ill  in- 
gredients needed  for 
habv  chicks. 


VITAlilZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  ia  one  nush  all  in- 
gredients needed  for 
growing  birds. 


BS 


DAIRT  FEEDS 


■Li,^C 


.,  ,  Dairv  R.ition,  loT 
Hi-Tc^t.  i6%  M.irmico.  A 
Protein  content  suitable  for 
every   gr.ide  of  roughage. 


SOONER  or  later,  most  poultrymcn  dis- 
cover that  unless  they  can  keep  their 
flock  average  up  around  60%  to  70%,  prof- 
its arc  pretty  slim.  And  it's  more  than  co- 
incidence that  thousands  of  poultrymc-i 
don't  get  high  flock  averages  until  after 
rhcv  turn  to  B-B  Feeds. 

Take  Charles  Fellcger,  Chester  Heights, 

Pa.,  for  example.  He  writes,  "I  was  on  the 

verge  of  selling  out  for  I  wasn't  getting  an 

egg.  Then  I  tried  B-B  Laying  Mash.  In  three 

weeks  80%  of  my  birds  were  laying.  I  have 

fed  several  mashes  but  can  say  Bull  Brand 

excels  them  all."  Or  W.   A.  Guthrie  of 

Butler,  Pa.,  who  says,  "Since  feeding  B-B 

my  hens  have  averaged  70%  production 

and  I  never  had  lower  feed  cost.'*  "I  fed 

B-B  Laying  Mash  to  124  hens  and  got  as 

nany  as  97  eggs  a  day  during  November," 

writes  M.  Alvatcr,  Brooklyn,  Md. 

A  Count's  Record  of  81.3'^'  Lay 

Lester  Waldron  of  North  Creek,  N.  Y., 
says:  "I  began  feeding  B-B  Laying  Mash 
early  last  spring  and  during  the  month  of 
April  made  a  county  (Warren)  record  of 
81. 3%. "Poultrymcn  continually  praise  the 
uniform  quality  of  B-B  feed.  No  wonder! 
Made  in  one  of  America's  largest  and  finest 
equipped  mills,  uf  choicest  '"fi'"^\^j&S. 
dients  and  with  every  manufac-vM'i'iS^ 
turing  process  under  the  mos^ 
rigid  inspection,  each  s.nck 
of  B-B  feed  is  just  like  every 
other  sack.  That's  why  wc 
guarantee  results.  ^^^^ 


But  in  spite  of  the  success  which  B-B  feeds 
have  brought  to  thousands  of  other  poul- 
trymcn, you  will  have  to  make  a  test  of 
your  own  to  know  what  they  will  do  for 
you. 

W«  GumranUm  Most  Eggs 
For  DoOmr  of  F«c4  Cost 
You  can  make  this  test  without  anyrisk. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  enough  B-B  Laying 
Mash  vitamK<d  with  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  B-B 
Scratch  Feed  to  last  one  pen  for  30  days. 
(Write  to  me  if  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you.)  At  the  end  of  the  test  period  comp.xrc 
the  egg  production,  the  condition  of  the 
birds  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  you  dont 
find  that  B-B  has  given  you  most  eggs  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost  take  the  empty  bags  b.ick 
to  your  dealer  and  he'll  return  your  monev 
without  question. 

Voluobte  Poultry  Book  Fr«« 

Practical  poultsymen  tell  us  they  have  never  seen 
so  much  good  sound  information  as  is  packed  into  out 
64-page  book.  "Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit,"  written 
by  Prof.  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  University  1 
would  like  to  send  you  .i  copy  free.  Just  fill  ottt  and 
ni.iil  the  coupon  below. 

Naritimb  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Ranald  n.  t. 


"UNCLE  CH.\RL1E." 
Ciire  oj  Maritime  Milling  Co  ,  Inc.  . 
iio9ChanihcrofCommcrccl3UU'.BufT.ilo.N  Y 
Send  me  at  once  a  cupv  of  Pri)less«ir  Gii- 
more's  64-page  book,  "M. iking  Poiiitrv  P.iv  a 
I'rotit  "Thcreis  no  charge  or  oblig.ition  tn  me. 


Srr.ffrR.F.P  So. 

r.;. 


_  St.tre 


Itovivllle  Accredited  Wtiltc  l-eahorna  h:iv<<  |.-on 
l,r.~l  fcir  nver  IMi  .vcars  t..  i.r..<lvir,.  Mi;  i-i.ch  .in<l  H'Ih 
ofthrm     (iot  .urfrpc.'aini.w      IM.-INail 

10    FREE     CHICRR 

U   •,.rlK!f.'rcMarrl,  \-<     <  •- 1  '!'"■•'■ '■•''r,V 
Ivilili  rnch  HID  Jlixi.l."!ii r.li  r 

I'w  vhrn  i/tfii  fwt  '•'>('■»»     U  '  '•  "•"■•"  '•■'  Z"Si^ 

IIOVTVILII'.     AtX.lttlMIEU    IIAItHER;. 

117  Main   Street Hu>t»tllf.  t»nio 


HIGH    QUALITY    CHICKS 

■(J'i,\l  ly  liUhtT  and  |iriri.«  1  •«.r. 
"itrt't-tlmg  hinl*  nelcctwl  anJ  Ipb- 
liitul'il  t>y  Mpcrt  jiiilei'H  I.<'i!- 
tinrni.  Ill-  i-aoli:  It  m-I«.  I(fl!i. 
\V)Hiil.iU<«.  II''  <■»<■''  l-l^"' 
Urnhmai  nnil  Hl.l<lt  liialitH.  l.o 
iiich  \Vri:o  l.r  Inf  cat  il  .«  i 
.sjv.'.al    I'O...    "tl    l.ir.;i'    i>t.l,r» 

Wh-rton  H«lrh«r/  Co. 
Ilox  109. 
Wharton.  Ohio 


nJ^P^ 


BABY 
CHICKS 

and    DUCKLINGS 

i.i  1  If 


wifk   «  I    '»at 

on    rtilrkx    i.ir 

C  .t.iioa 


'     N  -t 

,iih.r. 
n.-  -1 

Mrly 
I  re  p. 


„.   t  ,   .i.t     ur   mo    IM-TiU  \r 
Mirlni:     drln-rni-.      4">    l>rw.U    t" 


NABOB  POULTRY  FARMS,  DpI.ZZ.  GAMBIF.R  OHIO 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

40.000    WEEKLY 

llaiT..!    .•.n.l    \\T>""    I'"<-1".     *\'^"'',  A^\»", 
,1, ,!.....     II.-.IH.     HIa.U    iiianti.     An...na.    anl 

r^    nill'il    hy    I.l<•^.l    "'*"•     "'Jf-    "  ""K 

.Y."  iiu.  ...".t  n.,Ki..rt.  •■•i"i.j;;<;i«  «"d  h;^;, 

)..i,l    "I    \.»r»'    i-M..  tiiii>       Our    iif'.v*    an.i 
Ijiirt    rartv    .<n1.r    ,11»»'" ' 


Wolf^Ce r t iri e d  Chicks  • 


;\AT  RE&ULAK  KKH^b: 

V»»*lif»    »t.i.h  i-*\<   »'•«   NU^    pTj*.t« 
but  aiJ«l  »o*.  1*0  *ny**  t'  f>uy 

r ^,^   oMft  ••»«  ** 


CATALOG  l»»  COLORS-  r»t.l 


'ChicKs 
0 


Wrttt 
today. 

in 

FUCt 


RMHlt  •!  49 
YsaraBracding 

I.«t      nil>      «lVi'      vrll      s 

biok  telllnr  ah"ui  ^v  "i- 
ilrrfiil  .'iB  nnil  "".if 
ptoduflnn  jtix-k— •hniit  hr- I  I* 
anil  h!ch  <•«  rrortii.i1nii  T.  n< 
al'mt  roi  ir.-lt'ns  r...Ti(ll"«l« 
T«05L0W  POl'lTRT  FARM.  Uc. 
(o,  p  I  ?  rWrslcrtawa.  IM. 


10    ir.70) 


Groom   Them  this 
'Modern 


Way 


Michitib 
Grooming 
now  replaces  inefficient  band-grooming  - 
getting  all  the  dust,  loose  hair  and  em- 
bedded dirt,  protecting  the  milk  and 
utensils  by  keeping  the  dirt  of  grooming 
out  of  the  air  of  the  dairy,  giving  amazing 
results  with  minimum  labor.  This  at- 
tractive, portable  equipment  earns  its  first 
cost  in  improved  production  while  keeping 

cows  and  horses 
clean  and  sleek, 

rleaning  car  up- 
holstety  and  serv- 
ing many  hnuse- 
htld  uses.  Write 
tcday  for  Ulustiatca 
folder  and  free 
demons  tra  tion 
tCer. 

HINMAN  M'LKiVG 
MACHINE  CO. INC. 


Oroalun  Imrrorement  erer  mtdi«  In  Unk  heaters. 
Tif-i  miy  t.ii.l<  Burn«  1*  to  16  hotirs  oti  nn*^  uallnn 
o''  kt-ri>Keue.  No  spaiki),  a^li**)*  nr  siiit>Ue.  Ht-atlne 
''i.uiitxT  •■ntlri'I>  uiidiT  w^itvr:  no  dial  w»«*»h1. 
(tiiarajiTf-.ll.    Hiiir«   lped--i»A>«   for  ttrflf  ui>t-atf(lly. 

EMPIRE    NON-FREEZABLE    HOO    WATERER 

ll>av>  Bahiiiilyid  iifn— 70  cil.  eaimiliv  i)il  ImrnT 
Mto-^tlv  uii'ltr  ti-tiuirh — cuarantt-fii  n^i  to  fivez^. 
Ki-'-'is  w.nt.T  wrrlii  at  a  ^niall  cnwt.  Kcfi-*  li*i.'» 
h.ittliy     fatten   faster  FARMER    AGENTg 

on    the   s»n.e   fitd.       „^,„,     ,„    „,.,^     ,^,,„j 

ftiM*riiil  nffer  to  farliifT- 
rUlhi(tt«>  show  H**itTer  aii'l 
WatfTt-r  to  pio-|.i-i'tivf  l»u\- 
ers.  Write  at  one*-  for  jirtcr 
and  Hpei'ltl  offer.  Buy  di- 
rect from    fartnry. 

EMPIRE  TANK  HEATER  CO.. 

l30N.7thSt..  Wailiington.la. 


W*iU 


Unadilla  Silos 
are   serviced  ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doeiin't  end  the 
transaction.  Ad  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention  of  our  Service  De- 
partment—a year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una- 
dilla is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  p.      UnadUIa,  N.  Y. 


„ irorHl«rfiil  for  lit| 

I  troub:«v.  Th4f  k«#p  tb«  i*st  own  mnd 
I  hi->Un  btkllnr.  And  U>#r'rt  Mfe— 
C«nt«ta  ■<»  mttalnrwlr«fnr».  IIiu)  for 
B'ifUra.  Obstrortinn*.  Hard  ll.lk«ra. 
•fu>r  rvttwvinff  Mabt  frnoi  irst  tjM. 
ft*r  Dp-rwin«.  SSC  ft  (>o«.:  t<  l>nt.  (li 
v«ur  orifirror  dlrr'-t,  poHtpald  Brna 
•   lib*"*!   •uTir   1r»«,  •'■»*»  rat«l« 

MOOftE  aivo*.,  o*»t.  Hs  r  '         ' 


PENNSYLVANIA        FARMER 

AgriciilUiral  Engineering 


P   K   N    N    j> 


ll\    K.    »  .    i-.l.  v.^tN<.VMK 


:vs,t. 


eil  ii;  €'Vt-iy  fiirmlii  i.^e  with 
'  pii.iii  itganlU'ss  ».t  loiation.  be- 
iun.-t  fonu'  tiay  that  honit  will  like- 
ly he  .'l^-ctiically  lifrhtwi.  Perhaps 
that  .seeni.s  to  be  a  bold  statement, 
hilt  jvist  f(>n.sidef  the  jimpresp  marie 
in  faini  olectrification.  In  14  short 
year.s  nv>ie  than  4.''>0,000  farm  homes 
have  hari  their  burdens  lifted  and 
I  hell  t-vening.s  brightened  by  the  In- 
•liviilual  electric  plant. 

While  (.arpenters  are  busy  building 
or  remodeling  the  house,  barn  or  oth- 
ec  building.^,  it  will  be  found  good 
economy  to  have  the  wiring  done. 
When  flt>or.s  and  ceilings  have  not 
been  plated,  the  wiring  cau  be  done 
better  and  ciieaper  than  after  the 
building  is  completed. 

When  wiring  is  done  prior  to  the 
installation  of  electricity,  the  homo 
can  be  wired  for  32-volt  ctirrent.  Wir- 
ing tor  32-volt  current  can  be  used 
for  no  volts,  but  110-volt  wiring 
cannot  be  used  for  32  volts.  Heavier 
in'iteri.Tl  is  ii.sed  for  32-volt  electricity. 
If  the  wiring  i.s  designed  for  32  volts, 
one  can  take  his  choice  of  the  two 
voltage?!  when  tlie  day  of  installation 
comes.  It  is  the  same  principle  of 
two  water  lines.  One  can  run  a  lot 
of  watei  or  a  little  water  in  a  large 
pipe  htit  only  a  little  water  can  flow 
through  a  small  pipe,  except  under 
high  pres.sure,  or  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tricity higher  voltage. 

Costly  Economy 

A  competent  electrician  shou'd  be 
employed  to  do  the  job.  for  experi- 
ence has  .shown  that  it  often  is  folly 
for  one  who  ia  not  an  expert  to  at- 
tempt house  wiring.  Little  mistakes 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  an 
amateur  make  a  cheap  Job  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  The  coat  of  wiring 
will  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
outlets  or  lights  and  switches  that 
are  installed. 

There  are  a  number  of  little  things 
to  be  remembered  in  having  the 
house  wired.  Switches  to  lights  should 
be  placed  as  convenient  as  possible, 
with  the  buttons  at  the  latch  side  of 
the  door  from  which  it  is  customary 
to  enter  the  room.  Othenvi.se  one 
has  tt)  grope  in  the  dark  to  find  the 
switch.  Convenient  baseboard  out- 
lets to  which  lamps  can  be  quickly 
attached  are  great  aids  to  the  home- 
maker. 

An  outdoor  light  near  the  bam  will 

be    found    a   real    convenience.     This 

can  be  wired  with  a  three-way  switch. 

1  so  that  the  light  can  be  turned  on  or 

off  from  either  the  bam  or  the  home. 

Similar  switches  usually  are  Installed 

:  eo  that  the  hall  lights  can  be  operated 

I  from  upstairs  or  downstairs. 

I  .Special  Installations 

A  special  installation  of  No.  10  wire 
should  be  put  in  the  plug  for  the  elec- 
tric iron.  Its  location  should  be  gov- 
erned by  convenience. 

For  permanent  motor  installations, 
such  as  water  pumps  and  electric  re- 
frigerators, individual  and  permanent 
wiring  should  be  installed.  Such  ap- 
pliances never  should  be  operated 
from  a  lamp  cord.  Each  motor  ought 
to  have  a  separate  fuse  box. 

It  is  good  practice  to  have  fuse 
boxes  installed  for  wires  running  to 
the  barn,  milk  house,  poultry  houses 
and  for  other  buildings  on  the  farm. 

The  individual  electric  plant  has 
been  developed  until  it  almost  thinks 
for  itself.  A  plant,  known  as  the  com- 
bination plant,  has  been  petfected  so 
that  it  need.s  no  attention  except  re- 
fueling, oiling  and  an  occa.-«ional  In- 
spection  of   the   battery. 

It  is  called  a  combination  plant  be- 
cause part  of  the  current  used  is  tak- 
en directly  from  the  generator  and 
part  comes  from  the  batteries.  It 
would  be  costly  to  operate  a  gener- 
atot  to  run  a  few  lights  In  the  home, 
therefore  the  ^om^^nntion  plant   iloes 


uoi  ^t;irt  when  the  load  is  less  tliun 
:i.00  watts,  the  batterj'  supplylnp  the 
f-titire  ciuTent. 

How  It  WorUH 

Suppose  that  while  nearly  2oO 
watts  of  current  are  being  u.sed  to 
light  the  home  some  one  in  the  htnise- 
hold  start.<<  drawing  water  for  a  bath. 
The  drain  on  the  electric  water  sys- 
tem's pressure  tank  would  automat- 
ically start  the  motor  on  the  pump. 

That  would  increase  the  demand 
on  the  plant  to  more  than  250  watts 
of  current.  As  soon  as  that  extra  de- 
mand pulled  on  the  plant,  the  water 
would  start  atitomatically  and  the 
current  would  come  directly  from  the 
generator  instead  of  from  the  battery. 
With  the  generator  running,  more 
current  would  be  produced  than  was 
being  used  and  that  surplus  would  go 
directly  into  the  battery  for  u.se  in 
the  future  when  only  a  few  liglits 
are  wanted. 

Batteries  for  farm  electric  plants 
also  have  undergone  vast  improve- 
ments. Special  heavy  duty  construc- 
tion, with  slotted  rubber  insulation 
on  the  positive  plates,  prevents  the 
active  material  from  scaling  off  and 
gives  the  battery  endurance  for  longer 
.service.  These  improvements  have 
given  the  battery  a  much  greater 
dollar  value. 

O 


Holiday  Greetings 


IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  ap- 
preciation that  Editor  Bayard  has 
given  me  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  our  readers  my  mcjst  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  interest  which 
has  been  shown  in  this  department 
this  year.  I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 

Even  though  we  are  going  through 
a  depression  and  have  suffered  an  un- 
usual drouth  this  past  season,  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  can  always 
turn  to  with  hope  for  the  future,  that 
is  the  possibilities  of  growing  crop.- 
cheaper  than  in  the  pa.st.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  statements  so  re- 
cently uttered  by  .some  of  our  agricul- 
tural leaders  to  the  effect  that  "farm- 
era  cannot  make  m<mey  at  present 
prices."  There  is  something  to  be  sai-i 


December  20  ii 

^^M    i,.r  20    ih:^^' 

on    the    other    side    th^t  .-.atHuB  t-i        1                   ♦ 

!;i;f",.rrpLuX'i,«  Varm  Bureau  Federation 

cost  a(.count  records,  kept  tv;,^!     ^ 

..f  farmers  in  Lancaster  iWntvM                  .      ^.      „,.^,   ^j^^  ,„  ,hat    the    farmer    .should    continue    to 

that    power   and   labor  co.st^mEETlNG  to.  '^^J^,'''^'^^^^  ^^.^duce  more   and   more,   but    should 

prod.iction  of  an  acre  of  com  M  conservative     ^6^^^^^,^*^^  Tower  the  cost  of  prt^duction  so  that 

Mu..   lab...    ■!  the  Americ«uj;a«m   m«  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^,  j^^^. 

K.irs^  i«h.,r    ::;.;:.  ■ration,  nearly   ^•>7;„J'"^V,f '  ..;  er  price.    The   advocate  of   this   doc- 

^■■""    K  at   Boston,    Mas.sachusetts.  ^^^^P     overlooks    the    fact     that    the 

Tht.se  figures  include  harvecti»3  W'^'"''  f",'!."*  if   was  an  en-  farmer  and  his  family  must  live  and 

<*op.                                            ""mr  8,  9  and  10.    U  wab  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^  ,^^^^  gj^^j. 

In  the  November  is.sue  of  ••\iTMl'tic'^^''"P.u-3orlc   sec-  ^^^   of   living   and    restricted    educa- 

New   in   Agriculture."  issued  JMi^^^'>  """'  '°  l^re   the   citizens  tlonal     advantages,     says     Secretary 

School   of  Agriculture,  The  PesHof  America  ^"f''^    ,    .  *„rmers  Hyde. 

vania  State  College,  I  outlE^W"  «"*  ^^'  rnenrd  made  the  t>r.  G.  F.  Warren  did  not  fully  agree 
results  of  the  power  and  laborM»i"«'''"  *"'!  ^,.  TJalnst  unfair  v^th  Secretary  Hyde  that  the  depres- 
in  the  producUon  of  40  acres  ofM '"f"*"'*  prote.sis  «'8»''"  .  ..jon  is  due  to  an  over-production  or 
with  a  three-row  general-puMtioo  300  years  ago,  to  neipi.^^  surplus.  Neither  does  he  blame  un- 
tractor  from  the  time  the  plowWe  the  tercentenary  oi  » mer-  der-consumption  for  present  low 
Into  the  field  uutU  the  iJt  cuB^  '^  government  o°  '^'«' ^  prices  but  rather  U.  a  general  re- 
tion.  Wcontinent  and  to  talk  over  a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  structure  down- 
Following  is  a  table  indicating  ■■»  ^'  P'^^*°     S  Ws  tax   nrob-  ward  due  to  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the 

power  and  labor  costs  per  acre  ■'"»''  '*""^''       \aL^c    in    the  world  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the 

K  to  express    confidence    m    ine  ^.^^.^^   ^^^^ 

.^...or.  6.65  hrs.   -u   3.Jc   Mof  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  P[^*  J'^Ij^j,'  ^^    rising    in    value   at 

Kerusene.  7.8  gal.  H   J4c  ^» .  f.r  a  better  system  of  rural  moaiiy   wnicn    is        'Jf,^' .„t«r««nt<. 

Gas..Une.  0.28  gal.  ®  18c  .■**".*  ,  ,1,,  the  oresent  this  time.    To  prove  these  statements 

on.  0.23  gal.  ®  SOc  «  in  times,  like  ^he  pre3eni_  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^p. 

^X %'!.  '^^.  I  '^  :::::;:.::;:fc ^ 3?S:teTarrB;feaut  p-^lf^-J^j  "tCw '^h"at"in "« 

H«rve.u..  .  bu.  .er  .ere  .  .  M^Z  and  in  addition  -  t.e  he^^vU    War.    na-^y^^^^^^^^^ 

»ere  nearly  1.500  Farm  Bujeau  t-^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   commodities  came 

One    wUl    note    the    m.ur.^",  ^"t"     The  s^  New  S?  '»own  about  half  and  that  gold  rose 

$24.93-^8.83  -$16.10.  Sixteen»f     e  "'rKteS  a^h.^tTof  the  in  price  to  its  pre-war  value, 

per  acre  is  a  worthwhile  profit!W^'f„j''S  [^^'^.tSfd    hemselves  Dr.  Warren  does  not  expect  p.ices 

also    noted    that    the   entire  cMf  ,*"^^„trUnment    an^    has-  to  go  up  to  the  level  of  the  past  few 

com  up  to  harvest  was  accomMf'^"^  entertainment    ana    n  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  contrary  looks  for 

with  6.65  man  hours  per  aire.Bf "y-  them   to  work  lower  gradually   until 

is   about    the   time    required  foi^ftri«ident  ThoinpHon'H  Mensagp  they    are    on    a    level    with    pre-war 

man  to  plow  an  acre  «ithalea«^.  ,  „.,„„„„  President  P'^'^®"-  "^  <****  ^*^''  »'''^*'^^'";  ^^*^  '' 
^^.  .  ,  -  ..  ,  .  ,  ,  "■his  annua'  message  Presirteiii  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  present  depres- 
This  IS  not  fiction  but  facu^^  ,riiom,.son  outlined  the  pol-  ^on  has  gone  about  a^  far  as  it  will 
gives  one  courage  to  look  towa.^  ^  ^^^  Fe.leration  in  the  past  -^'"^  He  recommended  that  agricul- 
future  with  every  "a-son  t.)  hop»^^^,  .^  ^,..,,^  ^ope  to  accom-  ^^^-  ^^J^'^Zst  of  production,  cost 
even  though  prices  may  be  do*«i,  tht  future  He  re.-ogni/.ed  the  ^i^^Ji/tXition  and  either  reduce  pro- 
can,  by  the  correct  «PP''««, ecom.nue  depression  through-  ^,,™or  SSd  it  steady  until  ,>opu- 
mechanical  power,  /educe  co«^^^,j  ,^,„  j^^^,,  „„,h  of  the  ,  "'"^''"ealche.  up. 
the  point  where  fair  profits  c«^  ,^^  .^  „„  .^^  j.^^.j  ,hat  agricul-  '''*'"°  '"^^^'^-  "P" 
obtained.                                      ^K hue  h«.n   mit     if   balance    with 
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Agriculture  is  rapidly  bemg^Wj^^^^^^j,  „j,j,^  f,„.  ^^e  past  .<.ov- 
trialized     and     the    eastern  "^■y^jfj 

stands  just  as  good  a  *^ban« J^j' ^^'^'^^  „,^.  p..^^,^,,,  system  of 
middle  western  man.  Re'«"J^Bibmion  and  marketing  of  farm 
too  often  made  to  the  big  ""Miuctji,  sUtinK  that  it  has  broken 
the  West.  What  then  is  abigl«,^j  ^^.^  ,,itical  time  and  that 
Is  it  500  acres  of  wheat  at  t^^Mithe  producer  imd  the  consumer 
els  per  acre  yield  in  westem  li«,  ^^^^  .^^  ,^  result.  He  did 
or  20  acres  of  potatoes  in  P'^adorse  voluntary  acreage  reduc- 
vanla  yielding  300  bushels  per  ^m  ^^^  ^^  recommend  diversiflca- 

Many  of  our  so-called  '""s"' >■  of  crop.-*  to  break  up  the  great 
sive  farms  in  Pennsylvania  "'^^b  crop  areas.  He  does  not  be- 
farms  in  point  of  Investment.  ot«|  .^^^  |^^^^_  corporation  farming 
er,  labor,  machinery  and  raoney«  ^,^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  problem.s  of 
in  production  as  compared  to^fct^j,,^^.  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  individual 
of  the  so-called  large  farnu  "^B^hjp  „(  f^^,„^  „„^j  j^^^  homes 
West.  ^Bud  should    ortinue.    The  Feder- 

is  ()ppo.Hed  'o  further  reclama- 
-m  ^-^  -y-i  •  J  ^■pn'jetUs  at  Uiis  time  by  the  fed- 

L  tie    yjYedt    reSVlVCll  B'.Thomp.lm.xpivss«Hlthesatl.s- 

D     ■     u-    tifinTV  ^"n  'f  hi.x  organizjition   with   the 

B.>    L.   V\ .  uuti  1 1  ^n^  f^j^  p^^j.^  during  its  first 

,  n  .^  Wil^r  "*  **'ivity.  and  Is  willing  to  .see 
••Peace  on  Earth.  ^  ,.,^ ^«wtinue.  He  does  not  think  that 
ward  Men."  What  a  b^*"-"":  ^  time  ba.s  vet  arrived  to  dlacu-ss 
this  is  and  how  easily  ^'^  ^.M^iment-s  to  the  Agrbultural  Mar- 
While  words  may  ha^«  '°72*l  A>t.  although  un.loubtedly  it 
and  bring  much  good  iney  'Miwd  snitip  rhanges  and  additiom* 
be  empty  and  do  much  hajo- •  ■th,  fu,u„  „,.  ^.^^  omphatic  in 
unfortunate   fact  that  man      i^^  ,^^^  ^^^^   Hniendments    are 

to  overindulge  in  ^'oy^^^,  „rMk  t.,  the  A,t  the  .hangea  .shoilld- 
works.   "By  their  ^uits  shallj™^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

them,"   ^^^X!SZ%Zio(W:''-^'^>^^>-  -UlrosM  Mr.  Thomp-: 
works  rather  than  the^esui      -^^^j^^^^  th-    u-n    planka   of    the 
"That  ye  love  one  anotn^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^   ALrleata   Farm 

f.l.r".K  f  ^.«i  expressed  in  •"'  M.rat..,,.  pledges,  to  Jkmer- 
Whlle  that  7,^^^7;';3given»'«ric'.ltuM.  hs' follow.;  Intelli- 
the  essence  of  '  «^''  ^^^.^^^  bliwB' I>"-i".'tion ;  producer,  control  o, 
rnessengers  of  -John'  \  Ig^:  ^^ml.ty  fop  -  ag^-icullure: 
the  lame  walk    the  'H^l^^riM^^  I«.r.h.Hi„^  powe*    oommti- 

Profession  is  not  to  be       ^^ip^^op  ^..Sic   representa- ' 

demonstration     «t'       „ul»  «  nKti„„Hl   agricultural    poUry: 
proof  of  our  P' 'f^'';' .,"„     only '•W"«>kets  for  farm  priHl«ce;  • 
i  y  of  ^"^fj'^y  a^^rdenionstlKr"rat.;r  individual  effort:  ahd 
slon:  actual  works  and  »^^niativ..  r.rKani7.atlon. 

"^ie^grS  in  "  Galilee  -^\;'^^^  three  days  meeting  whs  . 

The  gteat  wan  do^^'P  by  speakers  of  national  note  ' 

honor    said.      What  ■■»«%«  suM„,  „  ,„  ^.^,,.,,  t^^  p^.,- 

shall    do.    yea  ;";'^        ^,  as  t«^iMnt,.„.s,..,,.  ^uch  a.s  Uxati-n. 
two  of  you  «g  «;;^Vall  ask  itBJ^   marlu-t.,.     ,he      Agricultural 
ing  anything  tl^e>.^"",»^^     ,,,     .„,,.,„, ,,,-eorganl.n.  - 
be  done  for  th''";^""J,„,  "TbeB:*''  ^'n  W..,i„..sdav  Secretary  m 
is  in  heaven.     And  "^*;", ...       »„„,,^  ■  ; 

^'To'lSl'Sfese  things"  are  up  to  ■^^n.the  K,..,,.  H..«rd.  Me  atttib- 
men    on    this   earth.    By  o 
thoughts  and  Nvords  we  may 
bring  "Peace  on  Earth  ano 
Towmi*d  Men." 


FROM  time  immemorial  this  has 
been  a  season  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity.  In  the  olden  days  be- 
cause the  sun  had  ceased  Its  threat 
to  leave  and  started  to  give  more 
light  and  warmth.  These  days  we 
give  different  reasons  for  our  festiv- 
ities and  the  celebration  of  the  hol- 
idays. 

This  is  preeminently  the  play-time 
for  the  rural  people.  In  the  planting 
or  reaping  season  we  are  engros.sed 
in  our  work,  even  though  we  cease  for 
a  day,  but  now  we  have  produced  and 
gai-nered  that  which  feeds  the  world 
and  can  spare  a  little  time  to  think 
of  other  and  possibly  greater  things. 

We  can  take  stock  of  the  blessings 
that  have  come  to  us  since  the  last 
winter's  season  of  festivity.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  read  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  because  never  was 
a  time  when  there  was  a  louder  call 
for  us  to  put  the  moral  of  this  story 
into  practice.  Another  very  appro- 
priate story  is  of  the  man  who  pulled 
down  his  barn  and  built  anew  and 
then  said:  "Soul  thou  hast  iald  up 
much  goods  for  many  years;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 

While  shiftless  improvidence  or  in- 
ordinate greed  arc  both  deplorable 
this  Is  a  time  to  forgive  and  forget 
end  to  lift  ourselves  up  and  help  our 

fellows    up,     . 


|7'"?the  Fiirm  H.)ai.l.  He  attiH 
^  ^  piexeiit   depression  to  exce: 
.'Pacity  i,n.|  surplus  production 
"'iiatrieic.  steel.  Hutomoblle,  t-N- 
^*''ll   Hs    auiirultme. 

'be    doctrine    of    some 


Dlatlngulahtsl  Servl»-«»  .\«ard 

Three  persons,  an  Iowa  farm  wom- 
an Mrs.  Ellsworth  Richardson,  an 
niinols  farmer,  Dudley  H.  Meyers,  and 
a  Minnesota  professor.  T.  L.  Haeck- 
er.  were  chosen  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguished service  award,  the  highest 
honor  that  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  bestows  on  any  per- 
son who  has  been  of  great  service  to 
agriculture.  Only  three  other  i>ersons 
have  been  so  honored  by  the  organiza- 
tion. George  Putnam  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1928,  L.  N.  Duncan  of  Ala- 
bama and  George  L.  Cooley  <jf  Ohio 
in  192J».  Mrs.  Richardson  is  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  award. 

R4>H«»lution» 

The  29  re.solutions  adopted  outline 
the  pollPkis  of  the  organiwition.  They 
re-endorsed  the  Agriculttiral  Market- 
ing Act  and  the  activities  of  the  Farm 
Board;    asked  for   regulatory  legisla- 
tion In  the  speculation  in  farm  crops: 
recommended    that    Congross    appro- 
priate  funds    for   droirth    and    unem- 
ployment relief:  urged  waterways  de- 
velopment; asked  icir  a  system  where-  • 
by  rural  credit  woubl  be  .made  easily 
available    and    for    r^preiientation    of 
agriculture    -m    the    Federal .  Reserve 
rtoard:    recommended  a   higher   tariff 
(in    pulp .  wcKul;    preservation  .  of    the 
.latural  r«s«urces;n|p€.ratlnnof-Muasel 
Shoals    for  -mantifacturtng    feftlUwr 
for  agricultural  purposea.  0tt>ers  per- 
tained   to    Increa.sfd   fun.it=    fur '  stgrl- 
ciilturai  extension.  nati<ma1  l.^n'd  p<»l-. 
icy,   en^neering  experfmen\  station*,, 
stabiUkng   the  imit  of  value,   patent 
legit4atlon-  -on    postal  -  «Tr«4rj>,    tiaiw-' 
portation     ipntterV.    rurtii,!- •  t'ltJU.fjUQll.  • 
riiiens.    f^rpi.  wastes    and- industrial - 
<rt»Uetf».  pBBrtnteiy  animal  erRdicstUm. 
and  liixatioh  -matters.'  The  resolution 
regarding    aliens    will    inter.-st    .some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  inHsmuch  as  it 
rvcommends   that  aliens,  be- excluded 
from  .the   census   in    making    up   the 
rtpportionnient     of    memlvrs    in     the 
lower  house  c>f  ("imgre.sa. 

The  annual  lepoit  of  the  secretary- 
treasiuer,  M.  •>'.  Winder,  showed  that 
the  i.rganizatlon  wns  in  g<..>.l  tluancial 
shape  and  !iii<l  mode  a  n.-t  increase 
In  nieni».er.ship  .>f  19.2«i.T  members 
MV.r  I5»29.  I'W^i  -till  h  .1  Is  the  lend 
III  iiinul>er  of  members  with  Illinois 
second  !ind  New  York,  Indiana.  Ohio 
nnd  <*ali?":-ni>«  following  in  the  order 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


IT  may  be  that  the  low  point  in  busi- 
ness has  been  passed.  There  is  some 
activity  at  this  time,  due  to  holiday 
trade,  and  after  the  first  of  the  year 
some  seasonal  improvement  is  to  be 
expected.  As  yet  there  isn't  much  to 
tie  to  in  the  way  of  favorable  reports, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  low  point  will 
come  and  go  without  being  definitely 
recognized. 

Hogs  Lower 

Hogs  took  a  big  slump  up  to  the 
week  end,  but  on  Friday  receipts  were 
cut  in  two  and  there  was  some  recov- 
ery. The  week's  supply  wa«  among  the 
lightest  on  record  for  the  time  of  year. 
Eleven  markets  had  only  597,000  hogs, 
lightest  for  the  week  in  over  15  years. 

Average  price  for  hogs  dropped  to 
$7.95,  a  reduction  of  25  cents  compared 
to  last  week,  and  $1.35  under  a  year 
ago.  Quality  continues  good,  and  av- 
erage weight  for  the  week  was  227 
pounds,  heaviest  for  the  week  since 
November  1. 

Sales  picked  up  some  in  the  futurea 
market,  with  21  transactions.  8  more 
than  last  week.  Light  weights  sold  at 
$8.35';i  8.80  for  January  delivery,  and 
medium  weights  at  $8.85'/ 9  for  March 
delivery. 

LambH  Hit,  Too 

Lambs  were  fVi'ii  75  cents  lower  this 
week,  and  sheep  25''i50  cents  lower. 
Receipts  were  moderate,  but  demand 
was  weak,  due  in  part  to  the  approach 
of  the  holiday  poultry  season,  which 
affected  all  livestock  trade.  Average 
price  at  $7.55  dropped  30  cents. 

Government  report  says  that  there 
were  fewer  lambs  on  feed  December  1 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
decrease  is  due  mainly  to  less  feeding 
in  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska,  the 
big  feeding  centers. 

Break  In  Cattle 

Cattle  supply  was  moderate  this 
week  but  demand  was  weak  and  prices 
lower.  Most  steer  sales  were  50  cents 
to  a  dollar  under  a  week  ago  at  the 
close,  butcher  stock  was  in  poor  de- 
mand and  50  cents  lower,  while  vealers 
took  a  big  drop,  closing  $1.50 '<(  2  lower. 
Kest  yearlings  made  a  top  of  $14.50,  75 
cents  highei'  than  last  week,  but  that 
price  was  the  result  of  an  offering  of 
cattle  fed  for  the  International  live- 
stock show,  and  really  of  show  quality. 
Fewer  Cattle  In  Feed-lots 

Movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle into  the  eleven  corn  belt  states  dur- 
ing November  wa.s  five  per  cent  under 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
But  the  movement  for  the  five  months, 
July  to  November,  was  12  per  cent  un- 
der last  year,  and  10  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Shipments  into  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  dis- 
trict up  to  November  1  were  less  than 
last  year  and  feeding  there  will  be 
much  reduced  from  last  winter,  ac- 
cording to  a  government  report. 
DullncsH  In  Grains 

Grain  markets  showed  very  little 
price  change  this  week.  The  Farm 
Board  has  wheat  pegged,  and  corn  and 
fjats  follow  In  line.  There  is  some  sen- 
timent on  the  side  of  higher  corn 
prices,  but  the  history  of  the  market 
shows  that  corn  seldom  starts  picking 
up  before  the  latter  part  of  January. 
Quite  a  little  stir  is  being  made  over 
the  suggestion  that  the  unemployed  be 
fed  on  cracked  wheat,  some  enthusi- 
asts figuring  that  the  entire  surplus 
might  be  used  up  in  that  way,  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  anything  substan- 
tial will  come  of  it. 

Pressure  of  southern  hemisphere 
wheat  and  the  poor  export  demand  for 
Canadian  wheat  make  traders  more 
bearish  on  the  general  situation.  But 
it  is  (Igured  that  European  needs  will 
eventually  bring  buyers  into  North 
American  maikets.  and  unfavorable 
rcpoits  have  lately  been  coming  out 
of  the  Aigcntine,  However,  such  fac- 
tors have  little  bearing  at  this  time  be- 
cause oveiylhing  iest.'=  on  Farm  Board 
policies  and  operations. 

Wheat   Feeding 

Wheat  to  be  foil  to  livestock  this 
year  will  total  l.*3(i.00O.0<Xi  bushels,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates. 
This  compares  with  only  ?»fi,00n,(XK) 
bushels  of  wheat  fed  to  livestock  last 
year  and  wa.s  attributed  to  the  short 
torn  crop,  owing  to  the  diouth.  and  the 
fedetui  Kami  Board's  rampnign  for 
fecilintr  wheat  to  livestock. 
Fggs  at   lAtw  1'olnt 

For  the  seventh  time  ih  the  last  ten 
clays  .  KKs  for  future  <l(li\ei\  have  sold 
at  n  w  low  seasonal  pi  ices.  At  the 
close  of  this  week  eggs  foi  December 
delivery  sold  in  Chicago  at  14 ',c,  and 
for  .January  at  13  ic.  These  prices  are 
the  lowest  in  thirty  years,  and  are 
about     17    rents    imder    what    the    f-ggfl 


have  cost  up  to  time  of  delivery.  Spec- 
ulating in  eggs  has  been  a  money  loaer 
this  time. 

Chicago,  Dec.  13.  1930  Watson 


Produce  Market  Review 

'T'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  showed 
•■•  further  weakneas  and  prices  de- 
clined during  the  past  week.  Receipts 
of  nearby  eggs  were  not  heavy  but 
there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  buying 
interest.  Dealers  had  carried  over  con- 
siderable stock  from  the  previous  week 
and  in  addition  there  were  liberal  of- 
ferings of  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  As  the  week 
advanced  dealers  were  able  to  reduce 
their  stocks  and  stock  of  better  quality 
was  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

The  consumption  has  not  been  up  to 
normal  and  the  large  retail  stores  re- 
duced their  prices  slightly  during  the 
week.  Fresh  eggs  packed  In  cartons 
were  advertised  at  39c  and  storage  at 
29c.  These  low  prices  should  broaden 
the  outlet  to  a  certain  extent  but  with 
a  large  surplus  of  storage  eggs  retail- 
ing at  very  attractive  prices  and  with 
fresh  egg  production  running  compar- 
atively high,  it  seems  that  the  low 
price  on  eggs  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time. 

Eggs  and  Butter 

Some  believe  that  with  these  low 
prices  the  producer  will  not  be  inclined 
to  feed  for  heavy  production  and  will 
sell  off  some  of  his  laying  stock.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  the  high  percentage 
of  fowls  arriving  on  the  larger  mar- 
kets that  the  disposal  of  producing 
stock  is  higher  than  normal.  On  the 
other  hand  feed  is  cheap  and  the  re- 
turns from  all  farm  commodities  arc 
low. 

The  New  York  egg  market  declined 
sharply  with  the  best  grade  of  nearby 
whites  dropping  6c  and  browns  8c  dur- 
ing the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
surplus  stocks  had  been  cleaned  up  to 


some  extent  and  the  market  showed  a 
steadier  tendency.  Nearby  white  eggs 
ranged  from  17c  for  the  very  small 
sizes  up  to  35  ^c  for  closely  selected 
extras.  Brown  eggs  brought  17@37c 
and  mixed  colors  17(0  32c. 

Butter  market  declined  during  the 
week  with  the  prices  of  92-8Core  butter 
about  3c  lower  in  the  Blast.  Receipts 
were  liberal  and  receivers  made  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  accumulations.  There 
was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  buying 
interest.  One  of  the  chief  weakening 
factors  was  the  report  from  manufac- 
turers showing  a  sharp  increase  In 
production.  It  is  possible  that  with  the 
low  prices  that  were  being  paid  for 
butterfat  some  farmers  will  not  feed 
as  heavily  and  this  will  curtail  produc- 
tion to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand 
farm  income  from  other  sources  is  un- 
satisfactory and  it  is  likely  that  farm- 
ers will  try  to  keep  production  up  to 
normal  with  rough  feeds. 

Poultry 

The  live  poultry  market  In  New  York 
was  weak  due  to  liberal  supplies  of 
stock  of  only  average  quality.  Leghorn 
fowls  brought  12  #  16c  per  pound,  col- 
ored fowls  19@21c,  Leghorn  chickens 
12(i/15c,  Reds  15@<18c  and  Rocks  21c. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  mod- 
erate and  while  there  was  a  fair  de- 
mand during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  it  slackened  toward  the  close. 
Broilers  brought  25W36c,  chickens  20 
(?l30c.  fowls  18$i  27c,  ducks  18®22c,  tur- 
keys 34'Ti'39c  and  geese  18®  22c. 

Potato  prices  held  about  steady  in 
eastern  markets  but  trading  was  slow 
at  most  points.  Maine  and  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  is  about  25c  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  at  the  lowest  point  last 
month.  The  market  at  Maine  and  New 
York  shipping  points  was  somewhat 
lower  and  many  growers  were  inclined 
to  hold  their  stock  for  higher  prices. 
This  tendency  was  reflected  in  the 
lighter  shipments. 

The  apple  market  in  general  has 
shown  a  slight  improvement.  There 
has  been  sonje  demand  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade  and  many  believe  that  the 
selling    by    the    "unemployed"    on    the 
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Forty  carloads  made  up  Monday's  sup- 
ply of  cattle  at  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
Real  good  steers  were  scarce  and  met  a 
ready  demand  at  fully  steady  prices.  Only 
one  load  of  choice  heavy  cattle  were  offer- 
ed. They  averaged  around  1.330  lbs.  anil 
.sold  at  SIO.  Good  butcher  steers  of  l.OOO 
to  1.160  lbs,  were  about  steady,  the  bulk 
of  this  kind  selling  at  $9«i9.G0.  Good  to 
choice  yearlings  were  in  light  supply  and 
went  at  fully  steady  prices.  One  load 
brought  $10  and  one  small  lot  $10.75.  Com- 
mon and  ordinary  steers  were  slow  sale  at 
weak  to  lower  prices.  Common  butcher 
steers  brought  $7®7.75.  with  inferior  to 
common  light  steers  going  largely  at  Pi 
®6.75.  She-stock  was  mostly  steady. 
George  Strosnider  of  Greene  county.  Pa., 
marketed  two  pure-bred  Shorthorn  heifers 
which  averaged  1.240  lbs.  They  were  in 
prime  condition  and  brought  $10,  Most 
of  the  heifers  here  were  of  only  medium 
to  good  kind  and  sold  largely  at  $7<i'8. 
with  common  siort  slow  at  J.ltiB.  Fat  cow.i 
were  steady  on  the  basis  of  16  for  choico 
bevf  rows  and  $4^6  for  ordinary  kind. 
Bulls  were  a  quarter  lower.  Most  com- 
mon and  medium  bulls  went  at  $4.60ifi' 
,150.  The  best  hulls  here  brought  Sfif/ 
6,25  and  not  many  of  that  kind  wen- 
present. 

Choice    steers    flO  OOffi"  10  60 

Good    to   choice    9  60 W 10  00 

Fair   to   good,   do 9  OOW'  9  5 1 

Plain  heavy  steers    8  Wri  9  0 1 

Good   to  choice   yearlinits    ....  10  OOf?  10  75 
Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150    lb.«i 9  OOfj   9  50 

Kalr   to  good,  do 8  25'i/   9  IKj 

Ordinary    to   fair,    do 7  SO«i    8  2."> 

Common,   do 6  25W  7  So 

Good  light  butcher  steers   8  60V>  9  01 

Fair  to  good   light   steers    ....  7  SOfi   8  5'i 

Common   to  niPrtiiim    ilo 6  SOW  7  80 

Inferior  liRht  steers   6  W'f  6  5 1 

Feeder.'^    Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice  fat   heifer.-)   8  (lO'ii   9  On 

Good    to    choice    heifers    7  60'<i    8oi 

Fair  to  Kood   hoifprs       ...  6  25';i   7  5ii 

Common   to    fair   heifers    5  mn  6  0" 

Choice   fat   cow.i    6  SOfr  6  0  i 

Good  to  choice  f.it  cows  5  OOW  5  5 ) 

Fair   to   good   cows 4  SOW   8  O'l 

Common  to  fair  cows    3  HHfn   i  2t> 

Canners 2  "S'-i   3  2.'> 

Fresh  rows    ri\\{  at  side   80  0()4i90  Oo 

C'holce   henvy   hulls      6  75W   6  2."' 

r'hnjcc  hiituly  Initcher  hulls.,,  6  OOfi   6  .'v 

Goi>d    handy    luill!"    5  50*1    fi  (Vi 

Fair  to  good   hulls    5  O0*j   h  5.1 

foniinon  to  fair  hull?     4  60<»   5  Oo 

Inferior    bull,'^    t  OOt;   A  !^ ' 

■o(a 

Ki'.t^iplM    toiiihil    2t;   till  I.,:, lis.     Tlic    ii.ar 
|<pt     VH9    iirtivf     j>t     nbojif     .steady     pnce.^ 


$8  SO''!    8  65 

8  eH'ii   8  -."i 

8  75''<    8  i»i 

8  75@  8  JO 

8  75''<i   8  90 

8  50'-it  8  75 

7  OOW  7  25 

5  OOW  5  y) 


$4  00«>  4  25 

3  tOfi  4  00 

3  00i»  3  50 

2  00«  3  00 

1  OOff  2  00 

8  GOO  8  75 

7  00<r  7  80 

5  OO'-f  ti  .VI 


Huiidy  weights  .sold  at  a  range  of  $8.75'fj 
8.90.  most  going  at  the  outside  figure. 
Heavy  mixed  hogs  generally  brought  1W.75 
and  good  heavies  18.6,5.  The  average  qual- 
ity of  receipts  was  good,  and  all  grades 
were   In  demand. 

Heavy    

Heavy    mixed    

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs,  ... 
Heavy  Yorkers,  165-180  lbs.  , . 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   . . . 

Pigs,  90-100  lbs.    

Roughs    

Stags    

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Thirteen  carloads  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  on  hand.  Trade  was  slow  in  start- 
ing, but  once  under  way  demand  was  suf- 
ficient. Sheep  were  about  steady  on  the 
basis  of  $4(i4.28  for  good  to  best  wethers. 
Lambs  were  a  quarter  higher,  choice  kind 
selling  at  $8.75.  most  second  grade  around 
$7  and  culls  down  to  $S. 
Good    to   be.st   wethers    . . , 

Good   mixed    

Fair  to   good,   do 

Common   to  fair    

Inferior    sheep    

Good  to  choice  lambs   .... 

Medium,  do 

Cull.«  and  common,  do.   ... 
Calvea 

With  500  calves  on  sale  the  market  was 
steady.  Choice  vealers  went  at  J12,  sec- 
<m<1s  around  $9  and  common  and  medium 
W<i9. 

O 

CHiCAao 

CatUe 
Chicago,    Dec,    15.— Today's    receipts    to- 
taled  16,000  head.     Yearlings   were   strong, 
other   steers  slow   sale  at   steady   to  weak 
prices.    Christmas  yearlings  brought  $14.50, 
while  the  bulk  of  steer.s  sold  at  $9'W12.50. 
Hogs 
Thlrty-ftve      thousand      head.      Including 
l.S.WXl    "directs,"    made    up    the    supply    of 
hogs.    The  market  wa,*  steady  to  a  imnrter 
higher,    the    gain    being   lost    later    In    the 
(lay.     Top    hoRs    brouRht    $8.25,    while    the 
hidk  sold  at  $7,75'''i  8.08, 
■heap 
Ri^relpts   were   around    21,000   head.    Mar- 
ket .strong.    Best  lambs  sold  at  $8.25.   hulk 
JT'dK.    Fee<lers  were  firm  at  $7i}i  7,25.  Ewe.- 
hrouKht  $3,75, 

jy 

XJlHOASTBm 
CatUe 

LuniMRter.  Dec.  IS,— Receipts  were  1.60Ct 
head.  Market  stow.  Beef  steer.s  steady. 
Best   yearlings   here   .sold   at   $9.40, 

Abnut  ISO  caU-es  were  offered,  best  veal- 
"-.•s  hringinp  $12.80. 

Rogs 

The  supply  was  1.125  head.  Market 
.-teady  to  strong  Best  180  to  2B(l-lb.  hogs 
«<ild   at   $9.75. 


■'•■"    ':  ...I,, 
December  20, 

strettd   haii   helped  relieve  th. 
to  some   extent.    Shipment,  of ^ 
are  running  lighter  and  are  Z, 
cars    a   day.     Delicious,  StavT 
Baldwin   are  bringing  around  ta. 
in   the  East  with  most  8ai«  51 
stock  at  $1.25@1.50.  ^  Jl 

Produce  Ouotatlonil 

■utter.— Higher  than  exu^  «u. 
92  score,  37 'jc;  90  score.  32Ht        . 

Bcts.— Fancy  select.  40@42c-  *«» 
32c;   firsts,  28c;   seconds,  ISeiv*      ' 

TwMry. — Live  fowls,  isejgc'. 
13® 26c;  old  roosters,  16018c-  ni', 
15iy)25c.  '»f  oc,  PM 

Prnlts.— APPLES,  Pa.  t  N.  j  w  J 
various     varieties,    $i'ai25-    cR 
RIBS,  N.  J.,  V4  bbl.  crates,  'early 
$2©2.76.  '' 

VegeUbles.— BRUSSELS    SPROn, 
I„    per    qt„    8fil2c.      CARROTS   \1 
Pa.,    %    bskts.,   26(3)50c.    CABBAGti 
N.    J..     %    bskts.,    10iit/2Sc,    CELERl 
&    N.    J.,    wired    bunches,  BfiiOt 
ROOMS,  Pa.,   3-lb.   bskta..  50675c 
BAGAS,    Pa.    ft    N.    J„    loo-ib   «, 
«i$l.     TOMATOES,   Pa.  hothouie.  ■■ 
20@23c.    TURNIPS.  Pa.  &  N   J    SI 
white,  26<ii40c.    SWEET  POTA't'oes 
%    bskts.,   reds   and  yellowa,  No  I'l 
90c.       WHITE      POTATOES     Pa.  \ 
whites.    100-ib.    sacks,    fair  qu*i|lrl 

VEW   TOBS 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras  «3, 
extras.  33c;  firsts,  31®32>:.c;  90  scortl 
89  score,  31 '/i©  32c.  | 

Srgs-— White,   nearby  and  nearby 
ern,    selected   extras,   37'(i39c;  eiin  f 
31®34c;  average  extras,  35@3Sc 
28«>30c. 

Poultry.— Live,  by  freight,  fowlal 
21c;  chickens.  136 16c;  puUeU,  sl 
broilers.  36c;  old  roosters,  13c;  ta 
20*1 25c;    ducks,   17c;   geese,  17c, 

rruiu.— APPLES,     bskts.,    8n  l| 
mixed    varieties.    50c'(i$2,    CF 
Eastern,   bu.   b.skti)..  $1'.;2.25. 

VagaUbles.— BEETS.  Slate,  !0-lli,| 
50(ij;60c  CABBAGE,  nearby  cH.,  fl 
CARROTS,  State,  cut  washed  bakt 
S5c.  CELERY,  state.  h<>.st,  crt.,  $1.2S 
PARSLEY.  L.  I.,  100-b.h.s.,  K»IX.\ 
ACH.  nearby,  crt..  ur  bskt, 
SQUASH,  nearby,  marrow,  bbl.,  75l 
TOMATOES.  Jersey,  lu-lh.  cartoa.] 
411.86.  TURNIPS,  nonrby.  while, 
50«i66c.  WATERCRES.S,  100  bchu 
POTATOES.  L.  I..  No  1.  150-lb.  l_, 
»i3.26.  SWEET  POTATOE.S  lentl] 
best  bskt..   $1.75''(2. 

ZiANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butt<>r,  fit)  tic: 
ery  butter,   41  •S' 46c. 

Bffra.- Fresh.   3(ifti2i. 

Draaaed    poultry. — Chickena,   11,29^ 
each;     springers,    gUCiiSlCS   each: 
$l,S0ij2.50   each;    squabs.   40'uJOc 

rrulta.- A  P  P  L  E  S  ,     15  ^g  3o. 
PEARS,   101il5c  qt.   box.  CRANBER^ 
20W25C   pt.    box, 

TageMblea.— BEANS,   (string),  a«)l 
peck.     BEANS,    (Lima),    4ii'(i45o  pmij 
BEETS,    S'&lOc    bunch.    CABBAGE. 
head.     CARROTS.    8®10c   bunch,    C^ 
FLOWER.   20i?i35c  head.    CELERY. 
bunch.     CUCUMBERS.   8<il5c  each. 
PLANTS.    18'&25c    each.     ENDIVE. 
head.     LETTTUCE.   10«il'0r  head.   OKI 
20t*26c  «i  pk.    POTATOES.  ISSaOc  -J 
$1.26fel.B0  bu.  SWEET  POTATOES. » 
>4    pk.    PEPPERS.   3(7  5<-  each.    PARS 
3«6c   bunch.     PEAS,   30 'i  35c  U  Pt 
ISHES,    8(filOc   bunch.     .SPINACH.  " 
'*     pk.      TOMATOES,     2i)ii25c    pt 
NIPS.   12S'18c   ?4   pk.    MUSHROOMS  I 
30c  pt. 

TOKK 

Butter.— Country.    Sh'ino,-.   separ^'i 
ftBSc.  ^ 

Bcva.— Fresh.  30«36<  :  puUeU.  SSf 

Poultry.- Hens.    20'<i  26.      .■<prlnrerjj 
28c;  dressed  hens.  7.'5<  >i  ?l  T.'i  each: 
ers.   dre.ssed,   60cW$1.6,'^.  , 

Fruits APPLES,  lo ./  :,'V-  ■.  pk-  "\ 

per  bu.    PEARS,  lO'-ilSr  ',  pk. 

VegaUbles.— POTATOE.s  lii»il8f  V 
$1.50*12  bu.  CABBAGE.  .V..1.V  hd 
ERY.  6W16C  stalk.  LETTI'CE,  10«i3 
CARROTS,  8c  bunch.  BKET.<,  8c  a  61 
CAULIFLOWER,  mi'ir  1i<m<1.  T^"*! 
16c  >i  pk,  SPINACH.  21'.  ',  PK  ""^ 
KRAUT.  20c  qt. 

o^     -— 

FBED   MARKET 

The  following  quot.iti.i  ^  ■"•''  '"[  '? 
and  nearby  shipment  p.'.pmber  ii'"; 
cording  to  the  U.  .«.  Ruieaii  ol  ap 
turni  Economics.  They  .-li"*  !pj'',a 
imate  cost  of  feed  per  t..n  (all  •'•  1 
sacks)  and  grain  per  husli.l  in  cani  1 
rival  draff  basis  delivoiv.l  ..n  ™1 
Philadelphia   and    S. nril  r   r:itc  r' 1 

Hnin.    $25.5011 27..'iO:    stM'Ml.rd  nM.ioj 
$25:   (tour  middlings,  $2!).   ■""■l'lt« 
43  per  cent.  $37;   gluten  ic  .1.  *^lft(4 
white  oats.  47c:   No.  2  yell.. w  corn  •* 

O 

HAT   MABKET   REVIEW 

llav  markets  avera»jc.l   "^''"'^  ''n^ 
Iv   lower  during  the  wo.-k  ''"'""f,,,  « 

her  12.  savs  the  V.  S  l'''l"""Cili  J 
culture  Market  News  .'^.tm"  """^l 
pr  and  Kood  pastures  h.^''  ""*"  ' 
u.se  of  hay  In  many  seiti..'!"^  ^^ 

New  York.— Timothy    N"    I    »* 
J26  80.  ^,      ,    ..^ 

Pittsburgh,— Timothy,  N"    '   *"' 

^'hlcago-Alfalfa,  N,.    I,  $2<:  timolh! 
1,  $31,80;  No,  3.  $17.50. 


..ber  20.  1930. 
^COi^NBO^SJjAWnS 


PENNSYLVANTA       FARMER 


(573)      19 


,    Acn-..    rl(  li 

kr,;!   '  "''•■„,,     li..ni(..     Imcpinciit     tuirii. 
t,l    -■'"■''    "u     ■'    !n»-'     city     HI.""*!     .111.1 

•  ""'■  ;  i'lv  f.«l.l-r  corn.  i».lnliH.», 
...il.iwnl-  '  '  ,  ,,.,1:  terms  iirrMiiC'l- 
',.    ..ic.    1"' '"'.:.«,.  , ...1....    i,vj„, 


"I, 


•••'■■, j;;;^rriK><M."iT..fvi-;{^;; 


I4J--i 


inn'    1  ■»!  1  (■••  •  ■'■-•      •  .  -  ■  ■ 

I.iin.1     Till"'     ni'li: 


■ — "TTmiiV    )!"•  Illlii'.''    ■■■■:•    --; 
:^''^^  1  ,M.,is    S..11"'   |.»i"l'   imiriiTlnn. 


M,r}l«ii.l 


p-rr7Z^l\.    C.M.lKOUNl.V-Wli.rr' 

1:.  !"»"■'"'  .„,:"r;.'.,    .M.MleKl.i.    Calif. 

hrf^l,  1..."    ■■'    «•«'<'   buy.     Kfi.l    & 

I;fi.'n.  On. 


ynfH8TI.VAHIA 


irrrTmiV  KMtM  for  rent.  I^ylne 
■»*,i,  >..  Vi.Tl.-.  .niMiclty  V.JM  li.-ii». 
Ef*  ,,  tl  ..Hi     .....1     .'.luUHKHl.      Ijr.««lrr 

i.Vr.»'' " """'  o..pn.\wl    li.c.il.nt..r.    .\  I 
.     mi.ilrf-.    <»ii    .•<ii'«iueli»i"ia     I  rail. 
^Z,ii^:tm'rM»,r,l.    !•«.  A.l.lr.-.. 

f*  BJilrt.  J..l.ii»«.iih'irir.    IVniwylviinln. 

Knrii.fr».    OrclianlK. 
1,1.11.    .•..iiili)} 
o\f..r.l.    I'a. 


Itftrii  rvllMS   Kr.im    Knrii.fr».    OrcliHrj 

Tllm- 


Xiw 


r,„  iriiJ>  ■>»  i..li">li-»  to  riltrfmrKl. 
t'iU.  P...I  ^V.  «;.  KlH-l.-k.  420  w. 
J  81..  GriH.iBl.i.rB.    I'a^ 


WAHTEO 


r  I'li'll  lOS  ••>  •'.irri''"  *  '*«■>•  "f  '"•'o- 
■  irai...  "Iiii-  li...illi.i:.  UrIiIiik.  <'0' 
rnwIO".!-,  I.i.li.n.  I.KliI".  hulTal"  hunt" 
Lb-  hinl«  nti.l  -'"^  iiirimiK  or  lilxtiirl.  .0 
N\.  I««.k  I'i.l "'•»•"•  I'll"'"!:'*!*"  or  !>"»• 
iSi»inf..rll..     \\'li.ilini|i.     Man*. 


D0O8 


flM  IKH.K      I'.lk    Mill.T'M    faiiiiHi..    dof 

,jl„M,  ..r  .1..L'-.    Iii»ir..>tlii.i>   on   trwl- 

I  jtti  lirewli.iK  "ill.   >.Mi.|>1.im   olinrt.   48 

ril|i.irii..'l.    Hrii.     ...r    f.-iH-    loii.i      r.ilk 

jpmlii.i- r...|'.   1"-"'  ^*     r.i'.aO  St..    Itl.b- 

In  ^ 

:  III'IMK.*.    T".'    lltl'TK    of    ll.ilTy    p.ip- 
I  i.|il  i.i...ii.'.i    I."'    I'l.rl^lu.aK    Hhl|>. ..•■.. I. 

,l,la.li  I  Mliiii-  Colllo  puiiplcs.   $.'..i«» 

^1  (■    o     II.          Itii>^i-ll     .Xlci!'..     It.  10. 
*urt.    I'n.  

iM.  WlllTi:    SIIKI'IIKIIK    IMPS    for 

||H<  i.rii.-    ii    .."1     l..l<Tr»li.<l.     riia«.     K. 

,  liirklii"!.,    I'l.     

IWM.UNK   rri'S      Tl).<r    n.onlli)'.    Ten 
r,.li.,|.N..   iMrin-.     Ili-iio  vllle.     I'H. 

^Iti:i>  <:t'l!M\S    I'liI.tCK    l(ii|>l>l<'"    iviilli 

iwtha  i;rmiii..    It.  L',    ivwwfii,    I'... 

AUBWTB 

til.    Mii.NTV     ».llhiB     C.l.l.'ii     nccN     of 
l!>i.rpv...'»ii>. «  »ai.li-.l  for  clllipr  simro 
ii:iih-  (..rk.   Oi.liii    free.    Write    for    p«r- 
i  Mil,  C.j ,  Krn.ikllii,    Ma.». 

mUCATIOMAIt 

.|M.Ml,l>l.\Ti;i.Y.  MKX  WO.MEN.  IS 
ifinilr  r..i|i|.i\iM<>.it :  paid  vaiallons:  com- 
jallli  fur  i:oii'r.ii..ri.l  John,  $I2.'i-I;<jU 
iMuiiMQ  »i.fTi.  IpiiI:  Tl...iis*iiila  NcMte<l 
t. Tm.  Oimiiit  L.^titiitF,  3«6.  .St.  I/iui«. 
fUUr. 

\}'Vj>  I.I'KN      Auto  i.tpchanto  earn  HO.IXl 
\<ft  w.-fk     l.fi.rii    In    n    few    wi-.-kx. 
!<  bis    Iw    l»»,k    and     tnlllon     rale-. 
l.f|.i.   .\  W.    Clpveland.    Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


iLVntl.  li„-»li,u-.  live   Ih«..    |l,.'iO;   Sniok- 
'  ll-r..  tfii.  «j.(Ki;   Klftv  I'learx.   »1  n.'>. 
jjMi-hnl    Ki'i.liiikv  Tohacc.  «"on<|.ttny, 
|™*ili    Kn.l...  li) 


' jon.vcrti  -<'hf.«  ins 

■  r,.*!  .XinokinK.    10, 
S!*^,  !'»;    I'i»li..nn. 

K-.it  ijckr. 


r.    iioiinda.     $1.S0: 

t-2.O0.    Satisfaction 

I  nlted     Kari.iera, 


p.*'-!..  [...iiiiU.    «i,jii:    n..-wii.i:.    $l.tl.">; 
H'KI- ♦).  »l  .id.    Uriiest    flioalf.    Wli.S". 


KB  THE  XOItB 


JT«-H«iiil     mIh.mI      nnd      ulii'lled,       HI 
inm    \\     y,      Wllllain..    gtiit.im...    <i«. 


XOBBT 


no.Nf.V.    .-,11,.    ,,«ii.    »1.10;    10.    $J.i»> 
,I.Mr».  .«|    „r    V.ilk     i-«ii.b.         Kdwnr.l 

^■■1l  ill      0..i.. 


I.  m   civnI    reriTciice.     1»    li«..    ex- 
.     T  ll..ne\ .    If    i,|„,i«<..|      remit    »J.iai. 

'■'•♦,'.    IV.|.„,,       I-., 


Farm  Conditions 

Mercer  Co.,  H.   W.   Pa. 

Dc<.  1:  Thank.sgiviii«  was  :i  winLM-  day 
with  lots  of  snow.  Sunda.v'8  rain  welconi.' 
to  farmers  who  have  been  haulinti  water 
for  stock  for  .some  time.  Every  •  speak- 
ing of  hard  times.  Farmers  are  about  the 
only    ones    not    in    breiid    lines    apparently. 

M.   E.   M. 

I.awrence  Co.,   Weatern   Pa. 

Dec.  2:  Weather  cold,  hard  freezing  for 
several  days.  Water  scarce  In  many  sec- 
tions. Fine  fall  pasture  has  been  a  great 
saving   on   the   winter's   supply   of    feed. 

Poultry  market  nuiet  for  this  season  ol 
the  year.  Fresh  en^s  scarce  at  ."iOi-.  Coun- 
try butter  50c,  timothy  hay  $25*;  27,  clo- 
ver $12'iil6.  Little  sale  for  beef  cattle. 
Fat  lambs  are  more  in  demand  at  8<:  per 
pound.  M.   U.  V. 

York  Co.,  8.  B.  Pa. 

Dec.  4:  Cold  weather  followed  Thanks- 
Kiving  Day  and  rain  Nov.  30.  which  help- 
ed cisterns  some  but  not  enough  to  reach 
wells.  Sales  well  attended  and  fair  price.^ 
realized.  Egg  and  chicken  prices  drop- 
ping.   Some  large  porkers  being  butchered. 

Fanners  already  making  plans  for  spring 
by  ordering  rhubarb,  asparagus  r<M>ts  and 
fruit  trees.  Very  little  plowing  done  <in 
iiicount   of   drouth.  M.    B.    Y. 

Cambria  Co..  Central  Pa. 

De<-.  6:  Recent  heavy  rains  have  not  re- 
lieved the  water  shortage.  The  (oal  mines 
are  showing  a  very  satisfactory  seasonal 
Increase  In  tonnage  which,  however,  is  not 
yet  reflected  in  Increased  demand  for  farm 
priKluits.  Potatoes  are  retailing  In  the 
stores  as  hiw  as  2.5c  per  peck  and  other 
produ.e  Is  proportionately  low.  Hay  is 
$30  per  ton  and  most  farmers  are  sli.irt. 
so  there  is  little  home-grown  hay  for  sale. 
Straw  Is  of  very  good  quality  and  most 
of    it    is    being    led.  8- 

CnmberUnd  Co.,  Sontham  Pa. 

Dec.  6:  .S.nie  very  coM  weather  of  late, 
down  as  low  as  two  above  zero.  Some 
streams  are  frozen  over,  some  that  were 
never  known  to  freeze  over  betore.  owln;,' 
to  the   lowne.ss   of   the    water. 

Scattered  showers  have  revived  th.'- 
grass  fields,  al.so  <«ome  fall-sowed  wheat. 
Much  of  it  Is  not  up  yet.  No  plowing  be- 
ing done  In  this  section.  Have  not  had 
any  snow  yet.  Much  distress  is  being  fell 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  Some 
have  to  haul  for  miles.  S-mie  butcheriiib' 
being    done,    earlier    than    usual. 

.1.    Brown   Kelley. 

Predarlok  Co.,  northern  Md. 

Dec.  6;  Weather  damp,  hut  has  not  rain- 
ed enough  to  help  wells  and  springs  yet. 
Many  people  are  hauling  water  for  cattle 
and    hor.-<es. 

Grain  looking  better  slno  recent  rains. 
Some  fall  plowing  l)elnK  done,  hut  too  dry 
In  most  places.  Farmers  are  busy  hauling 
and   cutting  w.hkI  and   butchering. 

R.iy    ,1.    Wlvell. 

Wirt  Co.,  BT.  W.  W.  V». 

De<-.  8:  Weather  cloudy  and  rainy.  Very 
little  feed  fed  yet.  No  plowing  done,  too 
dry.  Poultry  low  In  price,  turkeys  the 
lowest  for  years.  Veals  $10.  cream  31c. 
butter  35^rt50«-,  e«gs  40c,  chickens  SO)  16c, 
potatoes    $1,50    and    dropping    in    price. 

E.  N.   B. 

PotUr  Co..  Horthem  Pa. 

Dec.  2:  A  sn.iwfall  f.illowe<l  by  a  thaw 
and  a  day  of  rain  was  welc.imed  be<-au8e 
water  was  so  low.  Fields  were  white  on 
Thanksgiving  day  and  already  we  have 
had    below-zero    temperature. 

Open  sea.son  for  deer  ami  luinters  ar-* 
abroad  In  the  land.  Much  pl.iwlng  done 
Fall  work  well  finished.  Cold  weather 
makes   extra    feeding    of   st.K-k    Imperative. 

Eggs  scarce  at  SOc.  S.ime  cheese  fac- 
tories dosed  until  spring.  Cheese  ISc.  but- 
ter 45<-.   potatoes  73c  to  $1.    Little  demand. 

M    «".   .<iiiith. 

Vpahnr  Co.,  Central  W.  Va. 

Dec.  8:  Five  Inches  of  sn.iw  f..r  Thanks- 
giving. Rain  the  8th  and  7th  revised  the 
water  supply  .i  little.  Many  wells  dry. 
Some  water  In  creeks,  Ha.l  a  very  cold 
snap    for    N.ivemher.    down    to    lero. 

Butchering  and  feeding  about  all  doing 
on  farm.  Mines  running  part  time.  Many 
.lUt   of  work.     Ekks   4<lr.    buMer    ¥>>■. 

A.    .S.    r.nni. 
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BABY    CHICKS 


l»0  VOf  W.VNT  lo  iiiakf  inoic  iii.i.iey  froi.i  your 
fall  niid  winter  broilers?  Then  buy  chlck-H  that 
will  lire  well  and  srow  rnpldly.  More  t)roller 
crowern  an-  t.iriili.e  l»  Il.ibbard  Fariim  chii  ks 
earl,  year  lnca.ise  they  are  uK-.iri-d  of  unlforin 
(lualitv  ihl.k."  that  will  live  practically  l«ir«. 
aiKl  will  M.ake  a  2  lb.  broiler  in  elRht  week.s. 
Thev  know  Iliihbard  Karm.s"  chicks  are  always 
ileiH'ndable.  Kvery  ihl.  k  we  sell  U  pnnl'iied 
fr.im  onr  ..wn  utrnln  of  IledB.  bred  for  14  yi'arn 
for  vlror  and  miild  crowlh  We  have  8,"0U  bre.'.l- 
iiii;  bird»  her.'  on  our  own  farms  and  cvi-ry  blnl 
i-  bl.KxI-tMsteil  bv  the  Stale  I'niver»lty.  We 
L'l.nrantee  f.ill  Kallsfai  tl..i.  .>n  ever>-  order.  \i>n 
.  ai.ii.il  iro  » r.mic  with  Hubbard  Karma  clilcks. 
»;et  our  i-alalo«iie.  IIu)>burd  Kurms,  Dox  14o. 
Wiil|Hile.    Si'W    Hani|i»hire. 


TUB  KEYS 


II.MIY  nilCK  m'YKHS.wlio  regularly  make 
n.'.iiey  are  tliii«e  that  buy  depetnlntde  q.iallly 
Htmk'.  <Wkm1  trails  are  transmuted  an  ».irely  In 
chi.ks  no  In  plants  or  anlnialn.  "rrlile  <J'„,M- 
aRsra"  chi.ks  are  bn^l  for  vleor.  llvablllty. 
rapid  erowth.  ami  hlBh  erjf  production.  Kvfry 
breeder  Is  t.liMXl-tesle*!.  Kvery  chick  In  s.dil 
uniler  a  iKtsitlve  Buaraiitee  to  live  seven  days. 
Full  ref.imls  of  all  I.>sses  promptly  made  la 
•  ash.  Ib.w-  can  we  do  this?  Ilecause  years  of 
pssi  breetline  f.'r  vigor,  with  fn^edimi  fn>m  dis- 
ease make  it  safe  for  us  and  for  you.  Wc  i-ou- 
leutrate  <ui  three  breeds.  I.eghonis.  ll<sU,  Bar- 
r.-.l  UiM-ka.  .•<.•. id  for  i.ilaloi:.  r.lves  f.ill  details 
an.l  vali.al.le  i">iiltry  luf.irmatlou.  Nlagani 
I'.>.illry    Farii..     IV'ix    -.">.     Uanso...\  llle.    N.     V. 

8T.\XI).VUI>  r.ltoII.KIl  rillCKS  — lUlihed  fr.>m 
great  big.  heavvwelBlit  ri.vn.outU  U.m  k,  Iteil 
ai.il  ten.|soinil  Jiise>  Bla.  k  (Jlant  -I.lglil 
Itrahma  breediTs.  Wjan.lolte,  (iridngtons.  Kxtra 
O.ialitv  plump,  fat.  market  Chicks.  <;..arante>>il- 
i..I.iv('.  vicon.us.  healthy.  .Make  >oii  the  n..ist 
protlt.  Q.il.k  delivery.  Generous  Iils.ouiit.  \iil- 
.lahle  br.illir  raisii.R  (...Kireslions.  CalaLiuue 
free.    Far..i  S.rvii*,     K..i.t.'   ",    Tvroi..'.    I'ei.i.a. 

t'HirK  ritirKS  Ct'T  O'..  <'KXT.S  if  ordered  now 
for  spring  shipment.  Itest  Kgg  Strain  White 
I.eghoma.  nccords  t.>  320  eggs  Guarantee,!  I.« 
live  and  o.itlay  ordinary  chicks.  Tho.isands  of 
pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  l>argain  prl.ea.  Bis 
catalog  and  special  prire  list  fre*  George  It. 
Ferris,    PSO    li.iiin.    Grand     IC.U'ids.     Mi.h. 

-I —^ — ■ ■ 

r.VKEXH  I,.VUtii:  STIS.VIX  .•<  «'  white  Leg- 
horn I'hiiks  from  our  standard  bnsl,  bl.si,!- 
testetl,  I'eniia.  ."itale  suihtv  IsikI  H.«  k.  Karly  or- 
der discount.  Fr.i-  d.s.  rl|.tlv>-  Nsiklet.  Fadens 
White    I,egl...m    Farm.    r...\    ».    Mllli'r«t.>n  n.    Fa. 

KXGI.I.SH  WHITE  I.F<iHOUX!<  — Ohleks.  ege», 
ro.kerel«   ami    p..llets.    Kln.er   Whisler,    XewvlU.'. 


nvllUKI).  WHlTEandlSlFF  ri.YMOlTII  ItofK 

■Millets,  hatehlne  eggs,  (Vrtltted  hnh\  ihl.  k-. 
('ntalog  free.  .Mary  Ma.ide  Farms.  IVix  -III, 
Forllai..!.    Ind. 

lU'FF  unFIX<;T<»X  FFLLETH,  liat.'lili.g  i-BB-. 
CertlfltMl  iMibv  chicks,  t'atalog  free  .Mar.v  Maude 
Farm*.    Kox    SOI.    I*.irtland.    Ind. 


I'l'ltE  .M.V.M.\1<>1H  P.llKN/i:  I'l  llKiHS.  T.iins, 
weight  2.5  U.S..  $10.UU.  Ile..>,  w.'iul.l  14  llw., 
JH  uo.  T.iulo.ise  Ge.'se.  »:!..VI.  Sal Isfaclloii  guar- 
anteed.  T.   F.    It.irkharl.    Ileli.i.iut.  Iil.i.,. 

(iOI.l»  FIH.V  .M.V.M.MOTII  i;i!l>X/,i:  TIIIKKVS, 
bred  from  It.iiTnational  wliii.irs.  V.-arllug  and 
voung  HtiMk.  ■■Just  think  of  It."  .«H,(at  ami  up. 
Sirs.    S.    Owen.    Seville.    i>li|... 

TfUKEYS.  Fure-hred  Mammoth  Itroiixe.  Itoiir- 
Inn  Ite<l.  Xarragansi'tt.  Whio-  Holland  Hens. 
Toina.  I'nrelated  pairs  and  trios,  Walter  llri>s., 
I'owhatan    I'olnl.    iihlo. 

IIEID  Tl'nKFY  F.vnM,  Freehcdd.  X.  J.  riiotcf 
lire<illng  stoi  li  and  isi.ilts.  N.i  bla.  khend  for 
20    yi-ars.  

nni'KU'l.V  REI»  TI'IIKEYS.  .'•.in-bn-il  loii.s. 
*il.OO:  hens.  $.",.110.  .M.iue.>  will,  oriler.  Itobert 
(•a.^ton.    Crawford.    W.    Va. 

.M.VSSIVK  ST.VTF.  SHOW  TH.V.Vino.V  I'.l!iiN'/.i; 
T.irkevs,  Italnln.w  tails.  ;;s  year-  l,ri-.-.lli.x.  lai- 
al'.g.   i.   V    Flipp  *:  ■'*.'".    I*.   FaiMphells'i'ira.    Ind. 

FI  UK  nUEI>    MA.MMOTH    ItllOX/.K   Tl  IlKfYS. 

I.arce  an.l  vlg..r(..is  v.i.ing  toiii-  .'....I  hens. 
It.iv    M.    falllhni..    Fhllipi.i.    W.    \n. 

l't"nKIIUEI>  r.ROXZE  TFnKKVS,  .\.MteU 
Strain.  Hen-,  five.  Toms,  eight.  Large.  I..  .V. 
R.dl.vson.    Fraiiiet.iwi..    W.    Va. 

rcUK-IlltFI"  N.VHIt.\<;.VXSETT  TIlSlvEVS  f.,r 
sale.  Hens.  >.'.(»i:  t.ii.is,  $.!..-,<i.  .\prll  liat.h.  Sat- 
Isfai'tlon  guara.ii.e.t.  E-lgar  M,Cli;iis,  Wllll«tn»- 
bnrg.    W.    \a. 

IIHOX/.E  TtllKi:VS.— G.d.H>aiik  Stnii...  g.ssl 
t.HH-  uiiil  i..arki.ii;s.  l.oOd  tine  I.I-.1-.  tl...i>ll«i..l 
Farm.     K.'nm-it    .S|nari.,    I'.i. 

HAT  MMD  omAiw  -whansD 

W.l.XTEK.  Hay.'  tiraln.  Foiat.ie-.  .\|.i.l..«.  Fa'- 
bag.'.  Oiiloi.s.  ForI'Mt.ls.  Fii.v  lilsi..-.t  miirkei 
prices  For  sail-:  .Vlfalfa  H:)}.  liar  <'..rn.  re« 
snnalde  prices.  ■\i\t  Haiulllon  F.i..  New  Castle. 
I'a. 

HBEP8  Aim   WPaSERIES 

SFFI.sr  I'WMKVT  FI.  \.V;-  (i.ii.r  i  •>«  liefor,' 
Sia-lni     anil    hlgli.-r    jirl.  es.     Thous.iiiila    of    pru- 

fressive  farm.'rs  -are  l>\  taking  a.linntage  of 
loVIs  Ilei-...iilier  S|M-.  iai  in  b.l.ii.ig  tl-lll  s,-.sls. 
Let  .IS  tell  Mill  will  SlK'ilnl  otTer  .I,,-m«  I>ei  em 
Iwr  24lh.  \Vriie  t.slay,  Xow.  The  .V.  C  l|.,)t 
Co  .     1!..\    .'■■    Fi-i..ria.    Ol.l'.. 

TE.VCH     .\XI>    .M'FI.E    TIll.KS    :..■    \Stt    I  !'. 
Yi'llow  on.l   Hi. list   IS.sl  I>elii'loii'<.  t;rai>.'i  ine-.  3,-. 
Flunis,     p,*ars.     .  Iierrles,     nuts,     IsTri.-*.     ^.f  ans 
iiniaiiienlals.     Fr.  e    taialog.     Teiiii-s»e-    Niirser> 
C.uiiiMiny,     lt.i\     I:;.',.    ClevelatKl.    Tenn. 

SFF.I>  CIIK.N'.-  I.aMcast.r  Siir-  rr«i>.  .Veleited 
ears.     H'..",'i     b  .-'.•■I.     Sample  i'i.-a»«ut\  lew, 

Sil.lslu.r.l  \  Hie.      1';.. 

Foit  SAI.E.  Il.it. le  (;r,iwn  Cl.ivers,  'iliuothy  and 
all  Fli'l.l  .<»e«sls.  L  .  J.  Cover  .'»ee<l  Ci>.„  Mt.  <;ilead. 
I  Ihl.,  


SINGLE  and  ItoSE  CiiMII  Uhode  I«l«i..l  Red 
p.illets.  bat.'hing  •■ggs  tVriltied  bali.»  .hl.ks. 
Catalog  fr.e.  Mary  Ma..d.-  Farms,  IV.v  ■-•iil. 
Portland,    Ind. 

ItL.VCK.  WHITE  an.1  IUFF  MIXUKCA  piilUls, 
hatrhliig  eggs,  Certlttisl  t«iby  chicks.  Catabig 
frts'.   Mary   Maude  Farms.  IJox  Wl.   F..rll:iiid.ln.l. 

WHITE  atid  8ILVEII  >VY.VXIM>TTE  pullet., 
hat.  Iiliig  eggs.  CertlHisI  baby  chick-  Fatal. ig 
free.  .Mary  Maude  Farms.   Ilo\  l"t»l.  Foribind.  Ind. 

WCONV  FFI.LETS.  hat.  I.ing  egB«.  Cerlin.d 
i,«hv  ihl.ks.  Catal.ig  fr.,-  Mary  Mau.l.  Faru.s. 
ll.,V    •.'Ol.     Fortlai.d.     In.l. 

ST.VTK    SFFEKVISFP    CHICKS,  -  Ev.rv    l.r b-r 

otr.eiallv  culled  and  bamle.l.  White  l.<-ghonis. 
One  hu'ndreil  and  ten  dollars  iho.isan.l.  I.ln.-,dn- 
wav    Hatihery,    Cha..il».r«b..rg.     Fa 


BABH   EQVXPKEirT 


roTn.TmT 


m<;     FNtiLISH     WHITE.     IlimWX     ami     IIFFF 

Leghorn  pullets,  hat.  I.Ing  eggs,  Oertitle.l  Ilahy 
Clil.  ks.  Catal.'g  Fre.-  Mur.v  Mau.le  Farm-.  Ilov 
Jut.    F.irtland.    In.l. 

nilOWN  AND  WIIirK  I.FGIKUIXH,  :!4;  egg 
Australorp's.      F.arre.l      It."  W-.  \  era     FulLm. 

i;alli|>ills,    Ohio. 


IHIOPE  1SI..\NU  IIKHS.  Ilolh  iiiiiiba.  4'ofker- 
els  and  I*»illets.  dark  red.  from  noteil  layers, 
;ilst    )ear.    Line    IlolMTts.    Fullonliam.    Ohio. 


Bvcn 


^^  Hirr     .mfscovy     i>rcKs.      Trios.     »r.ii«i. 

M       \        C.l.lwelt.     I.Ms.li.     m.i,. 


Cni'MK'S  STANCHIONS  are  gimrantMHl  t« 
plea.-e  the  |,urch«ser.  Tliey  ar-  hhi;"ped  suhje.-t 
to  trial  In  the  buyer'*  stable,  riiev  are  right 
.vl-o  ateel  partitloits,  stalls  and  stanehiiMis 
Water  l>owls.  Litter  and  Fee.1  Carriers,  and 
oihert»anie.iulpment.  Si-n.l  fur  le»>klet.  Wtntliro|» 
W     Punhar,   La-t   Street.   Forre-tville.   Conn. 

iJAT    AMD    0»Ani 

Fill:  SALE.  \lfalfa,  Tiitio'ti.i .  .i..,'r  Ml\ed. 
Iielivered  pri, .-  4'i..te.l.  Write  u..  .iohn  K.'vlln 
Hav    C.»..    I!'-'    .V.iril.    Clark    Str.-et,    tiil.ag.i.    111. 

ALFALFA  HAV.  Car  l.-t-  f..r  -a,-.  Cl.a-  F, 
Wing,     It.    .•!,    M     lia.it. -Iiirg.    I'l.i.i 

Fi>n  S.VI.E.— "le  hiin.lre<l  i.>n-  babil  Ha.>, 
.Mlxeil  Alfalfa  aTi.l  Tlm..llii.  .1.— e  I..  Hlllegaa. 
.'.;>    I.ln.leii    St..    .vib-ntowii.    I'a 

~  MMcnAAWxoim 

WHY  ISI..V.ME  'I  HE  ni  I.l.  when  ^..r  .-..w  d.wx 
not  breed?  I  -e  ••■•w  C.-.i.li  1  li.Mi.  I«.f..re  service. 
Kesnils  or  i.'.ir  money  ba.K:  !*■<  .  ^ots  for  oa* 
<«»,  ft'J.WI  'lor  fl»e  cow-  lostpai.l,  Woodstock 
Farm.    Ituute  2.    n-<\   iff.    Itentoo     Wg-hlngtoa. 

TllAFFEns-  NAVIE  TAt.S.  Co|.i"  r  or  al  im- 
In.im.  Name  and  a.l.lre«s  -tani|ied  !:.  ea.h  !ag 
li»  tags  M,  :  4,',.  «l.t»t:  nai,  »'.',l»<.  i«>st|,ald. 
UMna.     Printer,    Fm.x    1»,    S'l.ni.ilt,     Nev    Y.irk, 

liELCo  LIGHT  Fl.AXT.  ::  KlIowaTt.  Ull  >.dt. 
with  l>alterlea  In  ex. client  is.iidi'!..ii  Trevlcr 
Farms.    .\Heiito>«u.    I'a 

ROLL   ROOFING,  S  ply,  ll.."!.'>  per  roll    I>r»iiali. 

Send    for    circular     WInlker    Br.wi.      »'llll».    Man* 


pw-5/im  Is  The  Perfect  Model 


By  Leet 


i*^  HAVE  YOU  GOT 


YES.SIR. 
WE  HAVE 


WEU,I  WAMT  TO  BUY  SOME.^ 
W  AN  ARTIST  AND  I  WANT  / 
TO  USE  THEM  FOR  MODELS 
TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  IN  STILL^ 
I  ICC    ^ — ^-'^— ' r~-\ 


Noiv  It  Is  Your  Turn 

HERE  is  your  opportunity  to  see  thih  ^reat  country 
of  ours  nt  low  cost — to  explore  balmy  Florida  while 
it  i-  winter  at  home — to  make  an  ocean  voyage  on  the  blue 
Caribiican — to  vi«if  a  foreign  country. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  p-lorida-Cuba  Tour  is  just  a 
friendly,  care-free  sort  of  a  trip  for  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
readers,  their  families  and  friends. 

The  cost  is  surprisin^^ly  low,  due  to  the  advantages  of 
tjroup  travel.  The  accommodations  are  the  very  finest — 
.ind  the  meals  are  the  best  you  ever  ate. 

You  nay  the  total  cost  in  one  lump  sum  before  you  go— 
then  you  can  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home. 

No  fussing  about  tickets,  trains  or  hotels.  Everything 
will  be  arranged  in  advance  for  you.  Some  one  else  will 
pay  all  the  bills,  give  all  the  tips — and  do  all  the  worrying. 
Nothing  for  you  to  do  but  enjoy  yourself. 

If  you  have  never  traveled  before,  this  trip  will  be  the 
treat  of  a  lifetime.  If  you  have  traveled  extensively  you'll 
nppreciate  even  more  the  worry-free  comfort  and  economy 
of  this  pleas.'int  vacation  adventure. 

frponsored   in  cooperation  with 

Seaboard    Air  Tine  K.iitroad 
Clyde- MtfUory    Steamship   Lines 
R.  F.  U  P.  Railroad 

Riilttmorf   14   Ohio   KMllr^^d 


TO  FLORIDA 
AND  CUDA«^ 

.  conducted  l>y  the 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

February  3  to  I4i  1931 

oiP  KI  KI    4^  0 

The  magic  boom  cities  of  Florida 

Majestic  royal  palms — curious  banana  trees 

Orange  and  grapefruit  groves  at  picking  time 

E IMJ  OV 

Bathing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Exploring  Spanish  fortresses  in  old  Havana 

Visiting  with  Florida's  winter  farmers 

Fruit  and  flowers  and  berries,  while  winter  rages 
at  home 

The   thrill   of   landing   in   a   foreign   port — then   re- 
turning to  the  good  old  U.  -S.  A. 


Special  cars 
siartinf  fr»m 

Harrisburc 
Philadeiphia 
Pittsburgh 
Washington, 


Matt  the  ctnifU)ti  nttu 
tttiti  fj:*t  full  informtt- 
tittn  hv  relit rn  mail 


Timr   Manucrr.    r«>inLs.vl>(inla    Farni<*r, 
7.101   rt-nn  .\vriiu«>,   littsbiir^h,   r». 

PIcosc  send  mc  without  coft  or  obllpatlon  ihr  irt-pns*'  iHusti 
-'iving  full  details  ami  rosi  of  the  Floridn-Cuba  Tour. 


n(,<l  booklet 
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Consolidated  mth  PE^iSSYLWSlX  STOCKMAN  and  FAUMKR 

December  27,  1930 
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Bescription  and  Pictures  of  Florida-Cuba  Tour-Pages  9  and  13 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  27, 1935. ^H[>t'«"''*^  ^'  '  ' 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


THP:  eiul  of  the  year  conies  mor>? 
quickly  than  it  once  did.  That 
is  just  as  well,  because  one 
needs  A  new  year  to  encourage  him 
to  accomplish  more  and  to  sidestep 
the  effect  of  failures  that  need  not 
have  been.  Then  there  are  the  neces- 
sary ones  that  may  not  be  repeaters. 
Anyway,  the  most  of  us  like  a  new 
year. 

W  «  * 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  our  readers 
do  not  like  the  financial  headway  of 
1930.  Some  of  the  headway  was  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  when  in  the 
other  it  was  running  in  low  gear.  A 
great  part  of  the  difficulty  was  h*- 
yond  any  man's  control.  Commodity 
prices  have  been  going  down,  the 
\v(u!d  over,  and  when  that  is  occur- 
ring times  are  not  good. 
»     •     ♦ 

Wh-M  taking  stock  this  January 
we  might  as  well  let  this  factor  bulk 
as  large  us  it  is.  There  is  nothing  in 
trying  to  fool  oneself.  That  down- 
ward trend  in  prices  has  a  numbing 
effect  on  human  effort  to  get  along. 
It  is  making  the  present  depression 
more  serious  than  people  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  lot  of 
hope  in  stock,  as  our  inventory  shows, 
that  seems  .soundly  based.  This  sor» 
of  a  thing  has  happened  time  and 
.-"Tiin  in  the  past,  and  the  record 
.'hows  that  when  matters  reached 
;.l,.>ut  where  they  are  at  present  the 
t'lin  came,  and  then  came  the  climb 
ufjward. 

«     *     • 

Continuing  decline  in  price.i  of 
U:\-.\c  commodities  plays  the  mischief. 
It  cuts  down  purchasing  power  of  the 
P'^'-p'e,  reducing  the  level  of  well- 
b?lnor,  it  checks  normal  purchases  of 
.'ii'nn'les  in  industiy  because  lower 
p  i'-'es  are  looked  for,  it  reduces  the 
('?'-;"nd  for  labor  and  it  gets  all  of 
1!  into  the  dumps.  The  men  I  believe 
I",  think  the  decline  is  near  bottom, 
.'•id  when  all  of  us  think  so  there  will 
!)■'  a  better  financial  prospect  befor*- 
everybody.  Always  there  is  recovery, 
and  in  my  stock  of  hope  is  the  rea- 
sonable rertainty  that  this  coming 
new  year  will  bring  us  the  start  in 
recovery. 

•  *    « 

We  like  an  alibi  when  responsibility 
for  some  failure  is  being  sought.  Very 
easily  we  may  overemphasize  the 
things  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. There  are  burdens  the  farmers 
could  have  out  of  the  way  if  they 
were  minded  to  do  so.  Grossly  unfair 
taxation  is  one  of  them.  No  influ- 
ence could  stand  against  the  united 
determination  of  farmers  that  every 
man  was  to  share  in  cost  of  govern- 
ment according  to  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  him.self.  The  property  tax 
would  be  made  a  minor  feature  in 
taxation,  used  only  aa  justice  demand- 
ed, and  an  income  tax  would  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  government's 
revenue.  Then  if  the  public  wanted 
lavish  service  to  itself,  it  would  know 
where  the  burden  of  cost  would  rest. 
It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  farmers 
if  they  contributed  only  in  proportion 
to  income.  The  farmers  could  win  in 
securing  justice  if  they  were  deadly 
in  earnest 

*  *      * 

The  scheme  to  provide  funds  for 
long-time  loans  to  farmers  through 
land  banks  was  one  of  the  best  things 
ever  devised.  Either  the  law  was  not 
tight  enough  or  federal  supervision 
was  faulty  I  learn  that  there  is  con- 
tinual mnbllity  to  sell  bonds  and  make 
these  loans.  If  this  situation  had 
arisen  in  our  ordinary  banking  sys- 
tem, a  temedy  would  have  been  foimd 
quickly  enough.  There  is  financial 
ability  in  our  government  to  put  mat- 
ters on  such  a  basis  that  tax-free 
bonds  would  find  a  market  because 
they  were  safe,  and  money  would  flow 
In  for  use  of  thousands  of  our  readers 
who  shou'd  put  their  debt  into  a  lump 
sum   at   a   low    rate   of   Interest   and 


nearly  a    life-time   to   repay  it.    This 
service  can  be  rendered 


But  we  need  to  come  nearer  home 
in  this  stock-taking.  A  member  of 
the  as.sociation  of  owners  of  homely 
farms  writes  that  matters  are  not 
going  so  badly  with  them  in  compar- 
ison with  what  they  read  of  others. 
Economy  has  a  harsh  sound  for  a 
word  taken  from  a  classical  language. 
I  reckon  New  England  hasn't  tried 
to  soften  it  any  as  it  passed  the  word 
along.  Now,  I  will  come  in  for  criti- 
cism the  moment  I  bring  this  matter 
up,  but  the  association  I  have  men- 
tioned is  sure  that  the  lavish  living 
of  the  public  outside  of  agriculture  a 
year  or  two  ago  influenced  many  peo- 
ple who  are  dependent  on  land  for 
income  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan 
when  such  buying  does  not  fit  into 
the  farming  scheme.  This  association 
says  that  it  is  better  to  turn  in  and 
wear  clothes  out  the  second  time  than 
to  buy  except  for  cash.  I  pass  it  on 
for  whatever  it  is  worth.  This  advice 
to  spend  money  to  make  times  better 
for  others  is  not  as  good  as  it  sounds. 
We  do  not  need  it. 

«     *     * 

Some  of  our  conservative  corpora- 
tions have  what  are  called  "hidden 
as.sets"-  values  not  listed  in  the  state- 
ment of  assets.  So  in  farming,  if  the 
farming  is  good.  The  chances  are  that 
the  land  is  a  little  more  productive 
than  it  was  five  years  ago,  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  various 
ways,  and  the  farmer  knows  more. 
All  that  is  increase  in  capital  and 
earning  power  that  one  inclines  to 
overlook.  This  is  no  year  to  overlook 
any  sort  of  gain.    It  is  needed  to  help 


I'ride  of  ownership  and  Hkill  in  Khownianship  brinf;   worlds  of  sutiiifactlon 
to    I'rtlon    county,    I'a.,    cUib    srlrl 


keep  courage  up.  And  they  are  as- 
sets of  a  dependable  sort.  A  good 
farmer  is  worth  a  little  more  to  his 
farm,  his  family  and  himself  each 
year.  Maybe  you  will  say  that  it  is 
a  poor  year  in  farming  that  causes 
one  to  emphasize  such  a  gain.  Maybe 
so,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  best 
gain  of  all. 

*     *     * 

A  call  just  came  over  the  phone 
from  a  man  who  wants  to  borrow  ten 
dollars  over  the  week-end.  Every 
now  and  then  comes  this  request  from 
him,  and  of  course  he  always  repays 
the  loan  or  I  wouldn't  have  the  money 
to  let  him  have.  It  is  a  revolving 
scheme  he  seems  to  have  worked  out. 
He  is  a  college-trained  man,  and  has 
been  a  salesman  on  commission  for 
a  company  that  markets  what  many 


regard   as   a   necessity  but  U  reaij 
only  a  luxury.    The  result  is  that  i 
the  last  year  he  has  been  only  a  jue 
ahead  of  necessity  and  he  loses  tin 
looking  back  to  make  sure  the  jum 
is    long    enough.     He    was   nearly 
stranger  when  he  asked  me  the  fin 
time,  but  now  we  seem  to  under.itmi 
each    other.     Each    hopes    the  otl 
will  stay  well,  and  when  we  saj'.  "Hm 
do  yoti  do?"  we  mean  it. 

I  am  mentioning  this  to  say  tin 
this  man  can  assure  any  one  whol 
a  farm  and  a  family  and  friends; 
health  and  not  too  much  debt  thalt 
is  in  no   position   to   realize  the  aiH| 
iety   of   one   who   simply   must 
ten  dollars  and  is  not  certain  whert 
he  can  get  that  amount  to  tide  ovt| 
the    week.     And    he   would   be  rijl 
about  it. 


Little  Folks  in  the  Dairy  Herd 


WHEN  skimmilk  is  available 
the  problem  of  raising  calves 
is  comparatively  simple. 
Whole  milk  is  fed  three  times  daily 
for  the  first  week,  allowing  about  one 
quart  at  a  feed  to  Jersey,  Guernsey 
or  Ayrshire  calves  and  about  one  and 
a  half  quarts  to  Holstein  or  Brown 
Swiss  calves.  During  the  second  week 
the  feedings  may  be  reduced  to  two 
daily,  allowing  Jersey  calves  about 
two  quarts  at  a  time  and  Holstelns 
two  and  a  half  quarts. 

Beginning  with  the  third  week, 
skimmilk  may  gradually  be  substitut- 
ed in  place  of  the  whole  milk,  taking 
about  a  week  to  make  the  complete 
change.  After  this  the  amount  of 
skimmilk  may  gradually  be  increased 
until  at  the  age  of  three  months  the 
calf  is  being  fed  four  quarts  of  skim- 
milk twice  daily.  If  skimmilk  is  avail- 
able its  feeding  may  be  continued  un- 
til the  calf  is  six  months  old. 

Hay  and  grain  feeding  may  start 
as  soon  as  the  calf  will  eat  them,  usu- 
ally at  two  to  three  weeks  of  age. 
Clover  hay  is  especially  good  for 
calves  and  should  be  supplied  fresh  in 
small  amounts  daily.  The  grain  is 
best  fed  dry.  Begin  by  putting  a 
handful  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail  when 
the  calf  h&s  finished  drinking  its  skim- 
milk. An  appetite  for  grain  soon  de- 
velops and  the  calf  may  then  have  a 
small  regular  allowance  amovmting  to 
about  a  half  pound  daily  when  a 
month  old  and  increasing  to  one  poimd 
daily  at   the  ngp  of  two   months  and 


By  .\.  .\.  BORL.\ND 

two  pounds  at  the  age  of  three 
months. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  go  with 
skimmilk  consists  of  three  parts  of 
cracked  com,  three  parts  of  ground 
oats,  three  parts  of  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  of  linseed  oilmeal.  After 
skimmilk  feeding  ceases  the  grain 
mixture  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
increase  the  protein  content.  A  suit- 
able mixture  at  this  period  would  be 
equal  parts  of  cracked  com,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  linseed  oilmeal. 
If   Skimmilk  In  Not  Available 

Where  skimmilk  is  not  available 
calves  may  be  raised  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success  by  several  different 
methods: 

The  minimum  milk  plan  is  that  in 
which  the  calf  is  given  a  good  start 
on  whole  milk  for  about  two  months, 
meanwhile  being  fed  liberally  with 
grain  and  hay.  At  the  end  of  eight 
to  ten  weeks  milk  feeding  ceases  en- 
tirely and  the  calf  thereafter  subsists 
on  hay,  grain  and  water. 

Ready  mixed  calf  meals  are  avail- 
able on  the  market.  Home-made  calf 
meals  can  also  be  made  up  by  the 
dairyman. 

Raising  Calves  on  a  Dry  Mixture 

Recently  work  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Bechdel 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  by  investigators 
elsewhere  has  demonstrated  that 
calves  can  be  raised  satisfactorily  on 
a  dry  mixture  after  they  are  five 
weeks  of  age. 


The  calves  are  fed  whole  milk  uati 
two  weeks  of  age.  During  the  thin 
and  fourth  weeks  milk  is  gradu&llj 
diluted  more  and  more  with  water! 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  weel 
water  entirely  takes  the  place  of  mi!l^ 
Beginning  with  the  third  week  tl« 
whole  milk  and  water  are  -wpp'! 
mented  with  a  dry  mixture  of  skin 
milk  powder  and  grain. 

The    grain    mixture    used    at  thi 
Pennsylvania   Station   is  made  up 
20  per  cent  of  yellow  corn  meal,  1| 
per  cent  of  wheat  bran.  25  per  cenf 
of  ground  oats.  15  per  cent  of  linsei 
meal,  two  per  cent  of  blood  flour, 
per  cent  of  skimmilk  powder,  two  f 
cent  bone  meal  and  one  per  cent  .^alj 

The  following  schedule  shows  ho^ 
the  calves  are  fed  up  to  12  weck.< ' 
age  after  which  skimmilk  powder  i 
be  left  out  of  the  grain  niixtuie. 

This  method  of  raising  calve:! 
a  dry  mixture  has  several  advanta?j 
over  the  feeding  of  liquids.  It  is  mort 
.sanitary;  much  time  is  saved:  le^ 
equipment  is  needed  and  after  IB 
calves  are  well  started  there  i*  '^i 
tendency  toward  digest  ivf  di«ttiro|^ 
ances. 


Cow  Testing  Ass'ii  Repor] 

Western    Siilllvi»n   t'otinty 

THE  We.stern  Sullivan  CountvC"'*^ 
Testing  Association  lini.-fhed  11] 
fourth  year  with  10  wholo-ye.ir  m-.'"" 
bers.  There  were  277  cows  in  " 
As.sociation  during  all  or  part  of  tni 
year.  The  results  of  the  \.«'^ooi3tu^ 
for   the   four  years  ai-e  as  f(i!lo«" 


7>oand«   of   Feed   per  Day 


(;.:;ii'  -'*" 


A  (TO 

1    to  M  fli!y.<« 
'A  to   14  fl«y.<( 
;^t'<lwPOk 
Uh  week 
.'il  h  week 
mu  wppk 
7th  wrpk 
?<tt|.i:Mh    Wf-i< 
'M    (;;•■ 'luiill ,'   i|pcrHn<!<><l 


wUI)  (I'lin 
6  to  11  Wt-t. 
U  to  H  lb.«.« 
8tol  lbs  • 


'".riiln  S,  Milk 
I'n«<lnr  MI.Murp 
OluO 
(Mod 
',.  to  ',.  lb. 
'=  to  \  lb. 
■'4  to    1    lb. 
1  'ol'..  lb*. 
V  ■  to2«  .  lbs 
2>L>  to  1  lbs. 


riovpr  or 
MIxod  Hny 
0  toO 
0  too 
All  thpy  «an  eat 
All  ttipy  fHti  eat 
.Ml  i'<pv  can  ent, 
AM  ;'!,•■.•  <(in  eat. 
All  they  ran  eat 
All  they  can  eat. 


:'i'i 


Yfiir     Av.  No.  Cwvi 

1'.>L'7  L'83.S2  6.7.''' I 

1928  2fi1.fiU  ti.**'. 

Two  hci-ds  with  an  average  <^f  ^'\ 
or   more   cows   exceeded   an  av^r-^ 
production  of  300  lbs.  of  '""''    ,fL| 
complete  list  of  these  herd.-*  {«''"*] 

H.'vrrd    W.    Plotts    CO.     7J1J    g, 

Fr->.|     Stmfrer     ...  O.H.ftO.B.'*.    '^" 


^ADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 

the  Men  Who 

Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla— both  in  rough- 
ajre  and  construction — 
comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That's  why  success- 
ful dairymen  praise  the 
I'nadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
cnnvenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
eflicient  silo  of  them  all. 
ifjktTf  oftubt,  Umb  and  tnU 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  P     Unadilla,  N.Y. 


+ 


SWINE 


Kt  H»rd   of   Pol..nd-China«.    ."SiMH-ial.    Wrlt< 

Iwiiv.  :<ii*:  ,|. .,  ' ![  I  i,>ri   «.f  nervi,-**  h«>arT(,   hrrti 

'     fiil   lif-     -!•■:    l'>        I'^-zar'     «ml      ■Th. 

.i..,i.       C     S.     Epplev.     ZinMTille,     Ohio 

litre  POLANDS.  >'>uiiK  1">ar»  iiml  ko»w.  S 
gt  u|.|  Itiiv  n.,»  tit  fiiFf  prli*"  get  hlghiT. 
IBIU,  FarmcUla,  Ohio 

I  ?in    1."  I,'  .''"  Itix.  14.50  to  $8.00  ■ccord- 

Tri.k   .1,  i^iirv    (in    lar(tP    lots.    Mo«tly 

dt::ra<         Stniilcy  Short.   Chetwold,   Dal. 


,  Rarlitkirac        <'-rancI  Int  of  piCR  matpd, 
■  D«r»»nires       ^,^,.,1  ^11,^    i,Hr\i<-p  Nmr*. 

T    DOZEK  aoseville,    Ohio 

ISEISr    PIGS     :iTi,l     BRED     OILTS.     Ix>tli 
LEA.VDSKEW.  SUir  Soute,  Bhippensburg.Fa. 

ir  CHOICE    PIGS,     orlBlnal     Ty|M>      Prlzp 

••*^1;|,..!    l'i,i,ii,     i!i«v  111  fatltn.  nallsfar- 
krainiiiirMl.     C.    B.    Bell.    KillenburK,    Ohio 

tfr.j  n  Big  T<  ]..  Pedirreed  Cheiter  White*. 

W  l>«r«     1,1c-    iiiiil    lir.d    sowsi.     t'hoin|il"ii 
L);>i.i|,l..i..       C.  E.  CAS8EL.    Hershey,  Pa. 

LtittWii  Piot '  ""••<''  "i<i,  »■*•"»  *"•**•• 

HCf  nn.  rigs  ,^  j,,      ^  5,,    «  wepk». 

lir   '  ,.:,r    v«  I  I  ■     I'iCK    f<ir   brrrcUiiic.    10.00. 
|L  litlor.  Wyalutinc.    Pa. 

.  Bi|  lypt   Ci„ '.lei    Whitei,    bH    «gti«.    Sirp. 
film  It...    «rii>     N.r    frii'    iihiit"    niiil    i>rli-<'. 
iR.",rtk.ii    I!,-,|     1  rrktyj,    Tnulou^o    t',('r«i' 
ItE  r    Cutiii.ui.  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

EE6     0     I     C.'i.-    r.ml    Bllt».    ».>M«i. 
I- ir.    i,.,i.m;   I"  nl   «irf   itiiil    iili."'     lt<a 
*'■■   roll      H     K.    Lemar,    Motcow,    Ohio 


CATTLE 


hrCK  4  DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
V"i  riiilp    r,  ;;,i,.l.Chliia  Horn— HampAtW 
*»  Urid   ri'iM  ~  XHE    SAINT    AMOUB 

•tax.  Mor:onviUe.    Penna. 


[l  POLLED  HERErORDS,  — A   line   ieleoiion. 

,  t-if-r.     I,,.-       Cntiie    or    writp 
_^OILL.  Millertport.    Ohl* 

^gus  Cattle  •'7,;ri"'"""' 

■  Bayard   BKOS.,  Waynaiburc,    Pa. 

MlOt-ASGUS  r.-.f  Catth-  Om-  ycarliiic 
•  ii'i  ■,'t•^^.  rrelKliTPd  anil  will 
C   C    TAYLOR,         Lawton.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


BUli  CALF 


GOATS 


\"   M.  Hatch, 
Tester. 


rounty  .^g'"' 


,;TW„.,„,, 


iliiMiiHil     ,1-14-';i0       Sired 

liv    UraniUon    of    SvtitlN 

»<-.  Si'ii.l  ,,.i,  •     r.ar(fp.   Ktrnlitht   ami  riclit 

"I«IB.  «lil,    .III,  laj    r,-..inl    iif    7.::7ii    lli>. 

i.M  ,P'   '  '"■■    ^  ^A.    tlramldam  «li«>    R-M 

•'V  IVniia.    si.,1.    Chamiiinn    In    ,V>U>.    ll,.t 

IWi,  l--,.t   ,hiMk    for  »UX)   tnkPK   him. 

W.-.iii,,i    M.rd    and    MihmI    t<•^tl■Il. 

FARMS.  OrecnibuiK.    Pa, 

t  Bolsffin  RllIU ''^"">    hord    lonit   T  U.ft 
'  uwMCin  DUIIS  111,,,^,  TiHtPil.  Ovir  4(KI 

I  J     ''-■  .i-«ivi,    yni.    Slreil   l»y  bull 

kr  ■;'■'"'"'■'     •l.illl.      Sullll'      »oll      llllK'H      at 

■   »-  »"'.  "■■<'<»>>  and  up     .Vrrnniti'  to  •••n 
_^^^^_tamlis.  RD.,  Eatt  OreenvUlo,  Pa. 

'^SHIRES  ^"    ■K*''    O"*!    >>"tl*    '"''^"' 
t   ,  '.iln'M    from     (' T..V.     rpmnl 

'"■""I  i.f    ,1    r.Mlb     dain     iirlre    ffiiKoii- 

•  iMri.,.      ROBERT    B.    ROYER. 

^»«fr«..,„tt  R.D.  1,    Lebanon,    Pa. 

(Wf  CATTl  E    of    the    be«t    blood    line*. 
-    "  Ac.  r.,1    ,,|    Anlinalu  of  twth  wz  and 
_«o^B    .McCcnnell,    Wellinnon,  OUa 

IJ^WSTERtD    OUERMSEY    CATTLE— 
I  tirViiV*  «'."  ■•'"'"    "iim.      -Vino    helforx. 
^IBELBW  Fmlonton.   Pa, 


_HORSES 

* ^}P^,}-^  " N   AND    BELGIAN 

tto.r      '"""       Int.rnatlonal    and    Stat.' 
1*^1,."   """'    ''>    "'*■    twill'    Inti'rnatlonal 

U.'l'""'     1>.  )fa»     Mho  ton    K.'ldlnrr« 

**t,i!         ■■'•    '"•   "    ••"■    I'""'-    Wrlti     f..r 
fm      n"'j.-'""    •■""    •'"'•    l'l«"- 
-;;;__0_J    Rout*  a,       D«Uwan.  Ohio 

^lANS    ^* '     an     "(TiTlng    atallionii    and 

Uh        """„  fniin  yearlhiKR  to  niaturr 

'IfliJ"  i,i'.  .'''"*    them   and   quote    Inti-r- 

■^   HTII.MEDE    FAXM.   B«a»ar,    Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARM&K 

What  Our  Readers  Say 


(o: 


Big  Squashes 


IN  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  I  saw 
an  account  about  big  .squashes 
being  raised  in  dry  weather.  We  had 
some  experience  with  dry  weather 
and  I  raised  three  squashes,  a  Blue 
Hubbard  that  weighed  54  pounds,  a 
long  red  squash  that  weighed  25 
pounds  and  a  yellow  one  that  weigh- 
ed 20  pounds.  Who  can  beat  that? 
Am  going  to  cut  the  squash  for 
Chri-stmas  dinner.  Wm.  Vogus. 

Forest  county,  Pa. 


ALTHOUGH  Massachu.setts  was 
dry  this  summer  too,  it  can  go 
one  better  than  the  lady  from  Wash- 
ington county.  Pa.,  in  the  size  of  the 
squash  she  raised.  My  three  largest 
Blue  Hubbards  weighed  46,  42  and 
38  pounds.  I  also  saw  one  in  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  that  weighed  86  pounds 
Mass.  Mrs.  Edith  Nichols. 


I  HAVE  read  about  the  big  squa.shes. 
I     raised     three     squashes.      One 
weighed  57  pounds. 

Mrs.  Marjorie   Fi.sher. 
Jackson  county,  W.  Va. 


A  Lamb  Record 

I  SAW  in  the  issue  of  November  22 
something  about  a  champion  lamb 
grower.  That  was  very  good,  but  I 
think  I  can  go  some  better. 

I  have  ten  ewes  that  raised  20 
lambs.  Had  22  but  one  was  deformed 
and  one  died  with  lockjaw  when  cas- 
trated. 

The  20  at  117  days  old  averaged 
78  1-5  pounds,  averaging  for  each 
ewe  1.56  2-5  poimds  of  lamb.  When 
we  sold  the  lambs  we  weighed  the 
ram  that  sired  them.  He  was  16 
months  old  and  weighed  206  pounds. 
Chas.  E.  Knepper. 

Huntingdon  county.  Pa. 

O 


A  Tomato  Experience 

WK  have  a  small  greenhouse  in 
which  I  raised  lettuce  last  win- 
ter. Three  tomato  plants  came  up 
in  the  soil  among  the  lettuce.  I  trans- 
planted these  three  plants  after  the 
lettuce  was  removed,  placing  one  at 
each  of  three  greenhouse  supports. 

These  plants  had  a  fair  crop  of  to- 
matoes about  Jidy  and  then  stopped 
bearing.  Just  as  an  experiment  I 
dug  a  small  trench  aroimd  each  plant 
in  which  1  spread  a  liberal  supply 
of  4-12-4  fertilizer  and  washed  it  into 
the  soil  with  a  thorough  spraying  of 
water.     I   also   applied   some    nitrate 

To  my  surprise  these  plants  which 
were  apparently  through  bearing  took 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  were  soon 
covered  with  blossoms.  The  vines  also 
grew  in  length  and  have  been  pro- 
ducing ripe  tomatoes  over  a  period 
of  three  months  or  more. 

At  the  present  time  (Dec.  6)  one 
of  the  vines  measures  15' j  feet  In 
length  and  has  more  than  1.50  green 
tomatoes  on  it.  The  other  two  vines 
are  almost  as  large.  In  fact  the  sec- 
ond crop  was  many  times  greater 
than  the  first  crop.  Has  .any  other 
reader  had  a  similar  experience? 

H.   L.   Donnell. 

Allegheny  county.  Pa. 


Sawdust  for  Fertilizer 


M. 


N.    from    worlil's    lieaviert 


'''WnVl"i'    "*">''•">".     loKKenl.iirn.    ISO 
''»M>h„rourh«  Ooatery.  Mohnton  Pa. 


A.    BROWN    of    Blair   county. 

Pa.,  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of 
December  6.  asks  if  .sawdust  is  of 
any  value  for  fertilizer? 

The  sawdust  you  mention  should 
not  be  applied  as  fertilizer.  Such  saw- 
dust if  poisonous  to  all  growing 
plants.  This  is  not  only  what  I  have 
learned  about  It.  but  It  \f  the  opinion 
of  .sawmill  operators  and  owners  of 
large  tracts  uf  woodland.  They  should 
know, 

I  have  been  about  stables  where 
sawdust    wa>'    tise<!    for    bedding    and 


I  have  handled  the  resulting  manure. 
It's  very  bad  stuff.  It  gives  off  a 
.sickening  strong  odor  which  is  almost 
unbearable.  This  odor  is  tannin  or 
tannic  acid,  if  I'm  not  mi.ttaken.  This 
tannin  is  an  astringent  (medicine  for 
mam  but  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  crops. 
Sawdust  manure  finds  no  takers  here 
It  were  better  to  spend  the  time  haul- 
ing pulverized  limestone  which  is  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  crops  and 
which  can  be  bought  at  quarries  at 
$2  the  load. 

Sawdust  is  harmful  by  it.self  and 
it  is  of  known  use  only  when  it  is 
mixed  with  earth  in  equal  quantities 
and  then  left  to  rot  for  several  years. 
The  result  of  such  a  mixture  will  be 
like  the  ground  about  an  old  wood  pile 
or  chopping  place  to  which  chickens 
have  access.  Scratching  mixes  the 
two.  This  is  good  for  forcing  plants. 
Some  houses  recommend  such  earth 
for  certain  plants.  But,  after  all  Is 
said  and  done,  play  safe  and  let  the 
.sawdust  rot  Don't  use  it  as  a  ma- 
nure. R.  L  Weigley. 

Lebanon  county.  Pa. 

*     •    * 

I  WOULD  say  If  sawdust  is  entirely 
rotten  it  makes  a  good  fertilizer. 
Do  not  spread  too  heavy.  If  used 
green  it  will  injure  a  crop. 

I  noticed  a  farmer  near  me  sawed 
his  wood  in  his  field,  all  dead  wood. 
He  spread  the  sawdust  thick  over 
part  of  his  field.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  of  it.  He  stated  not. 
He  planted  corn  in  the  field  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  had  no  corn  and 
no  crop  for  two  years  where  he  spread 
the  green  sawdust. 

My  father  would  clean  up  all  rot- 
ten sawdust  every  few  years  around 
his  wood  pile  and  spread  it  over  land 
and  had  good  results,  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  rotted.  O.  E,  E. 

Lancaster  county.  Pa. 


-O- 


What  Is  tiie  Remedy? 

THE  subject  of  taxation  is  in  the 
limelight  and  I  wish  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  on  it.  For  example, 
A  and  B  each  have  accumulated 
S.50.000.  A  invests  his  savings  in 
U.  S.  bonds  which  are  non-taxable 
and  hear  interest  at  4 'a  per  cent,  or 
.?2.200   per  annum. 

B  invests  in  tangible  taxable  prop- 
erty which  is  taxed  about  2  per  cent, 
or  $l.ooo  per  annum.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  realize  4'^  per  cent  on 
his  investment.  Both  get  into  trouble 
with  a  foreign  power  and  the  govern- 
ment has  sworn  to  protect  and  defend 
them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  abil- 
ity. B  pays  the  government  $1,000 
for  his  protection,  but  A  goes  free.  Is 
it  fair? 

Another:  C  owns  a  farm  valued  at 
$3,000  on  which  he  pays  a  tax  of  $60 
and  at  about  the  same  rate  on  all 
per.«onaI  property  he  may  have.  He 
drives  a  cheap  car  and  has  to  live 
economically,  tlenying  himself  and 
family  of  many  of  the  pleastires  of 
the  present  day  in  order  to  make  his 
expenses  and  pay  the  tax.  D  drives 
a  better  car,  lives  in  comfort  and 
pays  no  tux  except  a  small  poll  tax 
and  a  little  on  personal  effects.  Again 
is  it  fair?  A  Subscriber. 

Wood  county,  W.  Va. 


Big  Capactfi 
Low  Cott 


Furniihed  nith 
or  without  truck 


Remark«bl«»   Low-Cost 
O^'E-GUN  Power  Outfit 

The  BFAN  Little  Gisnt  Duplex  givej  the 
grower  oi  limited  acrea.;r  .'  l  the  benefits  ot  spreu* 
high-pre»»ure  power  spray  n^  ac  autaztnuty  tnia't 
tL'il.  Built  with  BEAN  2.cyTinder  pump,  and  K,- 
a  capacity  of 

6  gallons      QOO  P^"'**''^ 
per  min.    O  vFvF  pressure 

— sufficient  to  Jo  nood  work  with  t  tptay  nut  or 
supply  tuo  roJt.  Simple,  sturdy,  comoact.  dep.*  i-i 
able,  light  weight.  Complete  with  Porcelain-lined 
Cylinders.  Patented  Prrssure  Regulator,  Thread- 
less  Ball  Valves.  Rotary  Agitator,  Eccentric  Dnvi-, 
Timkenequipped  BHAN  Special  Cushman  Cub  > 
h.  p.  Engine  Iwith  VC'uo  magneto)  and  many  other 
features.  BEAN  quality  all  the  way  thru.  Strut  th 
coupon  lor  tull  irtformatiort. 

3oHN"BEA?rMFG."c;ol 

DIVISION   OF   FOOD   MACHINE«Y    COaPOKATIOM 

35  Hosraer  St..  Lansing,  Mich. 
255  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean  I  "»- 
cost  Ont  gun  Power  Sprayer. 

Nam* ■     -■' 


Address.. 


Penshurst  Man  O'War 

The  Ayrshire  Sire  Supreme 

HU  ftrst  rhihty  dmichtera  avcraftc 
|0.2M>  IhB.     Milk  4.18% 

Special  Christmas  Offering 

Ten  itood  cowk  at  (250.00  Pach. 
Bull  and  heifer  calvm  at  farmer's  prlcri. 
Herd  fully  acrredited.  free  of  tubercul- 
osis and  abortion. 

PENSHURST  FARM 

NARBERTH,  PA. 


LADIES*  f  URS' 


We  tan  ld.l.-<  ond  ninke  I!  •  ■•■ 
Into  nibi'H.  ii>ntii,  niitieni*  ni"i 
lnilic«'  fiir»  ni  riii^niml'le  |iri,, 
S4>iid  11*,  >iMii  hUli'i*  nnil  f  n  ■ 
whiih  \"ii  want  nnimlrleil  ; 
niHile  into  Inteit  Htvlen.  II"I"  • 
iiml    <iini<    at    whnlviuile    i<n,*' 

Free    E.imples. 

Itefcriii.,-;   ("itlzen'n  Slate   nui.- 
.^lilro^(l,     Ind. 

Will  TE    TO    TUB 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

207  Elm  Street,       Milford.  Ind 


Hof  s  Need  Warm  Water 


V,.ur    I.  ■-•    i,"i  ■     li  ,        ■  -  .i:i 

imrm     »»i,;r     ui     win-ir     i.r 

pnitltal'le     tali.H,      V\  itli,,ui     It. 

Il»,v    *l.i\er    anil    liiM.    Kimn- 

oiii\    (iitiil    Mi-tlal  ll'„i  Watar- 

fT  ke,*im  watiT   watiii    in  i'  Ul- 

pnt    wt.4tli,*r-    .>lo    rt'ttt'^.    i.ii»"* 

(r    -11-   '■    T:'    i*'r,r    «"h      Tr,  ul.  ,>-i  r.  ,'f    ],iii,. - 

N- A      ;   .,  \\  ■  ■,.    r.T    Frvo    liriratnri^. 

THE  HARGROVE  CO.,    699  M.Y.Atw.,0«>llllolnw.la. 


^t 

r^^T/MJS«ATER 

Si 

m^ 

4 

^Fitaanvunk.  Bon»«  14  tolft" 

bourt  oa  t  cal.  krtovenr.     N<> 

•park*.  a.»:.^.  oni.Nte.  i.uanin- 

l,»vO:ffr.   \\>aI«o  maVt-  11  % 
V\  .'tfTTi*  dnd  PiTtaHlp  Sm.-ii  - 
h.  ;'.^.  Wi.rfi.'rin  Nr.Pir*.; 
te  ^  '■  at  f^>t  'V  A'l.  'I. 

EMPmCTANKHEATEftCO. 

^IM  N  TibSt,WMbukfftoa.X^ 

ti'' 

'**'^*^ 
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A.  F. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

T*  Paper  a  I«all  Reeoi 
Complete 

.Send    fur    IKl.E    Cataing  II 

DUDLEY.  52  N.  Znd  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


SHEEP 


REOISTEREO      SHROPSHIRES.     <  l)i>i.  <■     iwi. 

Iir,  il  I.I  Hii  ,\ini  f",»l.  ihi.  k  Hi  «h,il  ram  I'rl.iil 
low.  A.    F.    XEBKELL.    Geneva.    Ohio 

Fnr  ^1*  niini«  nf  henvjr  C  Tyin'  nflnlm- 
1  vt  uwc  Mirin.i..  Mutton  nml  W.«.l  Cmi 
blned.     Lee  E.   Scott  4k  Son>,   Burgettstown,   Pa 


llllill 

EVOLUTION 


or  THE   POWER  SPRAYER 


400  pound*  prrfMiro  prr  «ju«tf  infh  U  n«>tl«l  tn  drive  apr.!)-  onto  every  pari  n( 
the  plant.  Sii.iui-  hit"  pruMil  that  l.SO  pi.umls  is  n'rt  rnouxh.  DsrtAYMii  Sprajcp 
lunii>h  the  hiithrr  i>iTSMire,  MiMilily,  ilay  afirr  il»y. 

fK^l^^^Ml)  >|<r.iyir  niaint.iin*  i-flVirnt.   iir.vfit.ible  prrvure  Ixiaii-.o  it   h  tH(rEnll\ 
tiuill.     I'hi-  eriBinr  is  j.mcrful,  tlir  puinp*  «tri.nK.  the  .uli-s  and  ilrive  cli.iin*  heav) 
the  franip  riifi'l,  and  the  wheels  ami  sjir.itkri*  Mnut.    <KrR«^Ml>  Sprayer  will  dtlivir 
sptay  on  orchard  trees  to  any  nece^siry   hiJKht,  a.-   *ell  a>  to  niwnl  tro|is. 

OpRAVnn,  in  additinn  to  beine  a  machine  Iniill  to  liit  and  .1  Ktiittun  for  w"rk.  i- 
f,ne  of  the  niii>l  nimply  dfierated  and  convenient  sprayer*  mi  the  market.  It  niakrv 
I'trhard  and  pol.ito  field   pMiiucr  more  plentifully. 

We  invite  your  jcanhinr'  investigation  of  the  Field-OsritAViio  machine*.  TTha 
double  your  dollars  at  har\e<it. 

01  «  (:*tU.OG  it  FHPR  POU  TUP  AOKINO 

FIEID  FORCr  PIMP  ro.  nept.M.  PiMia*,  Npw  Y..-.I. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


D?«ep..^;;„.  J        i^p^oERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


NESHA?1INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


•^«^. 


Wr:  have  knov.-n  for  a  good 
while,  at  least  by  hearsay, 
that  apples  would  keep  the 
doctor  away.  But  it  has  been  discov- 
ered just  lately  that  they  will  keep 
the  wolf  away  also.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  thousands  of  men  in  the 
cities  of  the  East  have  been  depend- 
ing on  the  retail  sale  of  apples  on 
streets  to  live  and  keep  their  families. 
I  was  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  and 
apple  sellers  were  more  plentiful  than 
Salvation  Army  kettles,  red-coated 
Santa  Clauses  or  Christmas  seal  las- 
sies. Every  street  corner  showed  one. 
and  on  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
there  would  be  several  between  cross- 
infcs,  and  all  seemed  to  be  doing  a 
land-office  business. 

*  *     * 

People  who  never  had  the  habit  of 
eating  apples  are  buying  and  eating 
them  now  in  the  name  of  charity. 
Men  who  never  sold  anything  before 
in  their  lives  are  finding  themselves 
doing  a  successful  retail  sales  busi- 
ness. I  spoke  to  a  man  who  had  just 
boujrht  five  apples  from  one  of  these 
men  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
bouorht  and  eaten  more  apples  the 
last  three  weeks  than  he  had  in  three 
years  before. 

*  *     * 

But  eastern  apple  growers  are  a 
little  grumpy  about  this  matter  and 
are  muttering  because  the  apples 
which  are  being  sold  on  the  street 
comers  in  such  wholesale  quantities 
are  Pacific  Coast  apples.  They  are 
resentful  of  the  fact  that  trainloads 
of  fruit  are  being  brought  three  thou- 
sand miles  and  exposed  for  sale  right 
imder  their  noses  in  the  most  popular 
distribution  of  apples  this  country 
ever  saw.  Well,  let  us  examine  the 
question  impartially. 
«     *     • 

I  dont  know  whose  brain  conceived 
the  bright  idea  of  this  method  of  at 
once  providing  incomes  for  unemploy- 
ed men  and  of  disposing  of  large 
quantities  of  apples.  Maybe  it  was 
a  public-spirited  philanthropist;  and 
p""iin  ni.-^ybe  it  was  an  apple  grower. 
If  it  was  the  former,  he  no  doubt  liv- 
ed in  the  East.  But  if  the  idea  came 
fiom  the  brain  of  an  orchardist,  I'll 
h»t  my  last  year's  straw  hat  that  he 
livod  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eastern 
apple  rrowers  never  have  shown  any 
mtitked  ability  in  the  matter  of  popu- 
larizing their  fruit  and  increasing 
their  sales. 

•  *     * 

Now  I  know  that  last  crack  will 
bo  resented,  and  I  am  willing  to  be 
shown  that  I  am  wrong.  But  I  have 
followed  fruit  growing  in  the  East  for 
twenty-five  years,  both  practically 
and  theoretically.  I  have  attended 
scores  of  meetings  in  all  the  eastern 
stntcs  and  heard  lectures  by  experts 
on  every  phase  of  the  business  from 
nlarting  to  marketing.  But  after  all 
this,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  neces- 
sity for  modern  marketing  methods, 
most  of  the  eastern  apple  growers  are 
still  going  it  alone,  and  complaining 
because  they  cannot  compete  with  a 
whole  .section  of  the  United  States 
that  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
standardized,  even  when  that  section 
is  three  thousand  miles  away. 

•  «     • 

As  T  walked  along  the  streets  and 
looked  at  the  apples  exposed  for  sale 
I  was  struck  with  their  uniformity 
in  size  and  color.  You  need  not  \*alk 
around  seeking  to  find  the  best  buy. 
They  were  all  best.  Walk  through  the 
stifi'ts  of  New  York  City  and  you 
wi'l  ftrd  them  identical  with  those  In 
Philad  Iphia.  The  last  apples  in  the 
box  are  just  as  fine  and  uniform  as 
the  first  layer.  They  are  put  up  in 
boxc^  of  imiform  size  and  shape,  and 
th  •  '  oyos  bear  the  name  of  the  lo- 
ca'ity  and  the   sa'es  o»-"-r'T-i-».->tif)i. 


Secretaries  of  Ajrri''i''t-.'ic  Dr.  Jor- 
dan of  Pennsylvania  and  rii.  Diiryee 
of  New  Jersey,  have  made  official 
protest  to  the  city  authorities  in  this 
matter,  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
just  as  fine  fruit,  and  fruit  of  better 
quality,  is  grown  right  here  in  the 
East,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  promote 
the  sale  of  apples  from  distant  lo- 
calities. But  their  protests  availed 
nothing.  The  western  boxed  apples 
appealed  because  of  the  convenience 
of  the  package  and  the  assured  cer- 
tainty of  uniformity.  Imagine  rolling 
a  barrel  of  apples  out  on  a  street  cor- 
ner and  trying  to  sell  its  more  or  less 
uncertain  contents. 


Eastern  apples  have  qualities  that 
aic  superior  to  western  fniit,  and  it 
is  on  these  that  eastern  growers  have 
a  chance  to  put  something  over  on 
th'  western  growers.  Eastern  apple . 
h'.ve  distinctive  taste  and  flavor.  Each 
variety  has  its  own  characteristics  in 
lhe.se  matters.  Western  apples  have 
a  V3ry  similar  taste  and  flavor,  re- 
gardless of  variety.  No  doubt  the 
apples  being  sold  on  the  streets  are 
of  sev^eral  varieties,  but  the  buyer 
cannot  distinguish  them.  They  are 
all  just  fine,  big,  red  apples.  But  the 
great  western  apple  growers'  organ- 
izations have  advertised  and  popular- 
ized Pacific  Coast  apples  and  made 
the  city  public  think  that  they  are 
the  only  desirable  apples  grown.  And 
this  unemployment  sale  is  further- 
ing their  popularity.  Isn't  there  a 
suggestion  in  all  this  that  It  Is  time 
for  eastern  growers  to  come  up  to 
date  in  organization  and  promotion 
work? 


EventuatUm    of    I'age   was    the    grand   champion    .\herdepn-Angus   hull   at   the 
1930  biter  national.    He  was  shown  by  BriarclifT  FarmH,  I'ln**   IMalnb,  N.  Y. 


Our  Apple  Industry 


PENNSYLVANIA  apple  growers 
may  regard  their  business  with 
a  reasonable  measure  of  thanks- 
giving and  a  large  measure  of  opti- 
mism. It  has  not  been  a  "good  year ' 
for  most  of  us.  A  few  have  suffered 
the  shock  of  an  almost  complete  loss 
of  crops.  A  few  have  had  good  crops 
and  have  made  money.  A  majority 
have  had  light  crops  and  now  stand 
a  good  chance  of  breaking  even,  or 
perhaps  even  doing  a  little  better. 

It  might  easily  have  been  worse. 
In  August,  when  the  drouth  had  us  in 
a  strangle  grip,  it  seemed  that  litt'e 
could  be  salvaged  out  of  the  ruin.  The 
apples  hung  on  the  trees,  dull  and 
listless.  We  could  not  see  that  they 
had  growTi  any  for  a  month  or  more. 
But  in  many  ca.ses  the  rains  came  in 
time  to  save  the  crop,  or  the  trees 
drew  on  unsuspected  stor^t  of 
strength.  Most  orchards  packed  out 
more  in  October  than  had  seemed 
possible  in  August.  The  fruit  was 
small,  but  clean  and  high  in  finish. 

The  early  fall  market  was  depress- 
ing. Dealers  were  not  interested  in 
buying  apples  at  any  price.  The  busi- 
ness stagnation  was  reflected  in  the 
apathy  of  local  markets.  It  was  hard 
to  get  much  over  $1  a  bushel  for  fruit 
that  should  have  sold  for  $2,  consid- 
ering the  short  crop.  In  many  cases 
storage  seemed  the  only  reco\>rse.  But 
cold  storage  involves  additional  ex- 
pense and  added  risk;  It  is  a  gamble 
at  best,  and  especially  so  in  a  season 
like  this.  Common  storage  is  a  game 
of  chance  also;  the  expense  is  not  so 
heavy,  but  the  chance  of  loss  Is  equal- 
ly as  great.  We  were  warned  that 
this  would  not  be  a  good  year  for 
keeping  apples  in  common  storage; 
that  the  drouth  had  injiued  their 
keeping  qualities.  This  has  proved  to 
be  the  case.  About  November  first, 
when  the  crop  was  imder  cover,  the 
situation  looked  anvthing  but  hope- 
ful. 


Then  came  the  unprecedented  ex- 
port demand,  which  has  helped  to  save 
the  day.  Apples  that  would  go  beg- 
ging In  the  domestic  market  at  around 
$1  a  bushel  have  brought  $1.40  or 
more,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  for  the 
export  trade.  This  has  been  manna 
in  the  desert.  Many  an  harassed 
apple  grower  in  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states  has  entered  the 
export  trade  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Even  our  Pennsylvania  round- 
bottom  bushels  and  tubs  have  been 
gladly  received;  we  used  to  be  told 
that  only  barrels  or  boxes  were  a*"- 
ceptable.  Those  who  cater  solely  to 
local  markets  have  felt  the  stimulus 
of  the  withdrawal  of  this  large  quan- 
tity of  fruit  from  the  domestic  trade 
Let  the  statesmen  who  seek  to  erect 
high  tariff  walls  on  our  frontiers  con- 
sider well  their  possible  reaction  on 
wholly   unrelated    Industries. 

There  are  other  rifts  in  the  clouds. 
Consider  the  tremendous  potential 
market  value  of  the  recent  apple  sell- 
ing campaign  in  cities,  sponsored  by 
the  newspapers,  with  the  unemployed 
as  street  vendors.  This  is  spreading. 
Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  As.sociation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania received  a  telegram  from  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  inquiring  why 
it  should  be  necessary  to  buy  Wash- 
ington apples,  and  asking  for  a  list 
of  Pennsylvania  growers  from  whom 
equally  well  graded  apples  could  be 
secured  in  quantity.  A  partial  list 
was  sent.  This  may  be  the  beginning 
f)f  a  permanent  improvement  In  apple 
marketing. 

These  and  other  signs  and  portents 
make  me  feel  that  the  fruit  grower 
should  approach  the  new  year  with 
good  cheer;  that  he  will  share  his 
substance,  however  meager  it  may 
be,  with  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
and  our  cities  are  full  of  them;  and 
that  he  will  go  forward  mto  the  new 
year,  not  merely  with  co«i»ago,  but 
also  with   faith."      S.   W.   v^f  hy 


Truck  Cro|)sl 

!J,   (ilLBERT  S.  WArrs 

TO  home  gardeners  we  wLsn  j 
alnmdance   that  will  keep  i 
table  supplied  and  fill  a'.  •] 
empty  jars. 

To  market  gardeners  and  truckJ 
we  wish  the  most  bountiful  yields  a 
the  best  of  markets. 

To    both,    many   gentle  rains  liu 
will   make  the   great  drouth  of  i9| 
as  a  nightmare  that  is  past. 

Now  for  a  Resolution.  It  is  fn 
the  lips  of  a  gardener  I  heard  sp 
a  few  days  ago:  "Resolved  that  h 
lick  anything  1931  may  bring,  by  j 
ting  busy,  thinking  hard,  planni 
hard,  working  hard,  by  being  on  i 
job  and  onto  my  job." 

Spirit  and  Enthusiasm,  with  Infoj 
matlon  and  Experience,  make 
four-horse  team  that  has  pulled : 
a  few  gardeners  through  the  hjJ 
times  and  dry  weather  of  the  fia] 
year  to  a  satisfactory  finish. 

If  the  Income  of  farmers  continuJ 
at  a  relatively  low  average  level! 
1931  the  efficiently  managed  and  ai| 
quate  home  garden  will  be  especial 
worth  while  because  of  the  savings  j 
cash  expenditures  for  food  that  in 
make   possible. 

No  matter  how  bad  the  conditicj 
there    are   always   a   few  honne 
deners  who   have  fine  g<irden.s, 
commercial  growers  who  make  a  1 
tie  money.    And  we  must  admit  I 
Lady  Luck  never  has  been  of  mul 
assistance  aroimd  the  garden. 
Think;    plan;   plant;  work. 
Whatever  business  conditions : 
turn    out    to   be    Penn.sylvania  s  131 
home    and     market    gardens   sl."i^ 
prove  a  source  of  greater  savings  i 
income    than    ever   before.    Comp( 
tion  may  be  severe.    Still  it  seem.- 
should  be   able   to   make  capital 
of  the  markets  at  our  very  doors  »1» 
others    must   ship   or  tiuck  hunjrej 
or  thousands  of  miles. 

Finally    we    hope    readers  of 
Truck   Crops    column   will  rcmenj] 
that  this  Is  a  service  department, 
are  not  content  merely  to  wish 
your   1931   gardens  will  be  the 
ever    grown.     We    hope   we  may 
able  to  help  solve  some  of  the  pre 
lems    that    are    liable    to   arise. 
service    is    free.     Simply  address  ■ 
quirles    (stamp    enclosed i    to  Edi^ 
Truck    Crops.    Pennsylv.-xniH  F^-m 
7301    Penn   Ave..   Pitt-hnrgh   Pa 


ORE 


Friendly 
Talks 


By 

Edgar  L. 
Vincer.t 


'•T^HE  lure  of  the  other  side: 
J      Do  you  remember  when  w<;  "^ 
boys  and  girls,  and  had  the  o'd-lM 
ioned    "writing    books"    in    schoo^ 
What  a  fascination  there  was  in 
page  just  over  the  leaf! 

And  are  we  not  still  turning  ^ 
pages  of  life's  "writing  book"^ 
years  come,  the  years  go.  and  tM 
all  find  us  working  on  to  outdo  cij 
selves  before  the  last  page  is  reacni 
We  blot  some  of  the  pages.  Herei 
a  line  where  we  made  a  wrong  ro»l 

But  day  by  day  we  wish  we  coil 
turn   the   leaves   and  see  «*"*\J 
store   for   us   just   a   little  bit  anej 
An  p.U-wlse  Teacher  has  ""'^^  '    J 
possible    for    us    to    do    this.    •     I 
single    Inch    can    we    sco   ahca*' 
we  can  do  Is  to  make  todays^ 
ju.st   the  best   we  can.   and  wa 
the  diiy  when  the  leaf  will  be  t.irni 

And  that  Is  best.  As  it  is  the  comj 
of  the  new  year  has  a  mighty  miT 
atlon  for  us.    Whatever  the  pa^'   ] 
have  had  of  loss  or  of  gain.  \*f 
buoyed  up  by  a  great  hope  tna 
best  Is  just  ahead.  ,j , 

That    Is  our   hope   today     ^i    1 
(Mil  best  to  make  it  come  true      1 
h-e.  then,  old  ver'r!    Welrome  m 
f • 


/'«.si</in'    ■     "  ■ 

y^((.  President  • 

j-iitof-ii'-ihUj  - 

.l/ijiiu}.'"'    •     ■  ■ 


-  Arthur  Capptr 
.  T.  D.  Harmon 
George  M.  Sloe  urn 
.    .  E.  S.  Bayard 

-  -       Neff  laing 
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Will  You  SeO.  My  Eggs? 


Rv   HO\V.\KD  MITMAN 


"even  Stephen";  If  the  store  had  to  pay  out  money 
the  commission  or  profit  takea  was  two  cents  per 
dozen.  "Them  were  the  happy  days."  There  is  a 
wide  gap  between  two  cents  per  dozen  and  eight 


What  Art-  ^iMi  (ruing  t«   Do   .AImiuI  Iff 

[Ailuiit  of  tli«-  .^even  or  ten  men  in  this  country 

who  dont  know  what  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
fwill  accomplish;  and.  if  that  is  not  distiction 
wfh.  I  am,  tcK*.  one  of  the  three  citizens  of  this 

1  land  who  have  no  alternative  plans  to  offer. 
I  the  same  time  I  am  doing  my  best  trying  to 

lerstand.  Ht  Last  In  part,  where  we  are  going 

!  here. 
ISome  time  ago  I  learned  that   the  Farm  Boanl 

J  appointed  nne  Albertus  Willardson  t(»  the  new- 
hrealed  po.-ition  of  specialist  In  charge  of  the 

mtive  marketing  of  poultrj-  and  its  products; 

llbecHPU'  intfiested. 
iThf   Pennsylvania     State     Poultry     Association 

.;  in  the  y.ar  1P30  appointed  a  committee  on 

:  labelling    and    the    cooperative    marketing    of 

Itry  and  eggs:   a  sort   of  double-barrelled  ar- 

igfinent  with  both  barrels  aimed  at   the   same 

|«t-bettei   returns  from  chickens. 
|l  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  learn  what 

iertu.s  had  up  his  sleeve,  so  I  wrote  him  a  nice 

ter  and  got  a  nice  letter  in  reply. 
I  We  know  without  being   told  how   greatly   tho 

'■  of  the  chain  store   method  of  merchandising, 

toufTs  ha.<  .effected  our  egg  and  poultry  busi- 
Penn.syi\;inia,  it  i."*  commonly  said,  does  not 

Kluce  as  many  eggs  as  lt.s 

consiiiiu':     therefore 

"vlvania   jioultry  people 

mo  siirpiu-^  of  their  own 

■ting  and    need    not    be 

..  1  on  tht-  wrist.   It  can- 

'be  denied,  however,  these 

>mber  day-,    that    there 

'  u  over-supply    of    eggs, 

**  8  d       <i    (pronounc- 

'••ishedi  surplus;   but  the 

Wrlver  „t    the    surplus    is 

'  'ffniy   th.it    pours    Into 
markets    in    city,    town 

''^"age.  alien  eggs  from 

'Jffil  open  spaces,  where 

'  We  vei\    inconsiderate. 

I^«i.   hat    m    hand     tat 

figiiiatiMlyi.    I    go    to 

'of  the  mail-  where  tho.'»e 
Wi^    <i,     offered    for 
■  >nd  Dfi 
bett.i 


•Said    I   to   Lady   B«tty. 

The   bustling  Legtiorii   m«id. 

"Oh.    that'."?   a    .skimpy   egnlet 

Your   ladyship   has   laid. 

Why  should  I  tend  and  feed  you 

And    llRht   your    boudoir   fair, 

And    manicure    your      toelets. 

And    tjrush    your    feathered    hiiir. 

When    all    the    thank.«    you    «ive    ni«- 

For   daily    food   and   care. 

For  all    your   many    merti*-^. 

Is  »)errie8  like  that    ere? 

"I    think    you    shi^w    small    iiianiitTrt. 
To  cackle  loud  and  lontt 
About  an  eRK.   a   driblet 
I   can't   sell   for  a   mmg. 
Braie   up,   my  dainty   lady. 
Adjust    your    moulds    anew 
And    Kive   an    anxious   hen-man 
The   exKs    that   are    his    due. 

T^o  oume.-*   they   niUKt    wf-iKl'     ma'am. 
With  shell   both  Arm  and   white. 
And   one   a    day,    save   Sundays, 
Will   iK"   not    far   from   ri^ht. 
Do  this,   my   fairy    lady 
And  do  it  right  away. 
Or,   Rs    the    market's   falling, 
Theifll   be  the  deil  to  pay." 

The  litdy  s<"rat<hed  a  moment 
And    found  a  tasty   bug: 
She  icK-ked  a  saucy  eyelet 
And   almo.st    .Meemed   to   shruK- 
Then  burst  from  out  her  Innards 
A  cackle   lonK  and   loud, 
That   i-HUK   the   well-known   welkin 
And   eke  set   off   the  crowd. 
"Ho,    ho,    my    bonny    hen-man, 
Her   cackle   seemed    to   say, 
•Ho.   ho;    I'll   eat   your   rations 
You   whi.itle   for   your   pay. 
I    eat    the   stuff   you    give   m»- 
Krom   off   the    pantry    shelf 
And  then,  since  I'm  a  female, 
r  lay  to  plea.se  myself." 


some   of    my 
ggs    such    as 

'J"  Used   t,,  bake,   I   am 

«ve(i  Win.   tlie   assurance 

r%\vili  t„  giaa  to  takt 

rip    nt  a   ptice;   which 

'firiii's  Hit  s;  me  he  to 

wlow  their  then  selling 

I'tnl  mHtiy  years  ago  I 
"M  baskets  of  eggs  to 
I '"ff  f<it  mother  and  also 
';„  '  'bin^s  she  needed. 
iBuT  •"""  '^'<'  ^he  rest 
K.  ''■"''*■  o'lt"  required 
'*  fffps  the  barter  was 
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Our  KroMlng  poultry  lndii««tr>    il«-iiiands  attention. 


or  ten  or  more  cents  per  dozen;  almost  as  wide 
as  that  between  farm  conditions  then  and  now. 

These  are  the  conditions;  I  have  neither  com- 
ment nor  suggestion  to  make;  but,' and  this  is  a 
very  big  "but"  indeed,  if  and  when  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  gets  Its  cooperatives  working  smooth- 
ly and  efficiently,  there  are  Iwund  to  be  other  and 
perhaps  greater  changes  In  poultry  and  egg  mar- 
keting, if  we  may  base  our  conclusions  on  what 
the  Pacific  Coast  cooperatives  have  been  doing  for 
some  years  past.  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  carrying 
of  a  basket  of  eggs  to  a  country  store,  to  the  g^reat 
packing  plants  where  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
of  eggs  are  handled  for  hundreds  of  producers. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  such  methods  where  con- 
ditions make  them  not  only  advisable  but  a  neces- 
sity; but  I  am  wondering  just  what  the  outcome 
will  be  for  us  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  in  mind  I  wrote  in  my  letter  to  Mr 
Willard.<«on  the  gist  of  the  foregoing  and  then  ask- 
ed him  point  blank.  "What  defense  can  we  of 
Pennsylvania  put  up  against  such  competition?  ' 
For,  ashuredly.  we  must  find  some  way  of  meeting 
the  Issue  or  practically  go  out  of  business. 

From  his  reply  I  gather  that  he  is  busy  setting 
up  regional,  state  and  national  cooperatives,  and 
that  the  problem  In  our  state  ^^^ll  be  taken  up  In 
line  sea.son. 

Since  the  surplus  in  uur  state  is  not  indigenous 
but  extraneous;  that  Is.  a  surplus  not  created  by 
us  but  forced  upon  us.  the  way  to  handle  it  must 
bt  far  different  from  that  found  effective  and  suf- 
ficient elsewhere.  This  Is  self-evident,  but  the  job 
i.-»  not  therefore  simpler  or  easier  of  solution.  In 
fact,  it  becomes  more  difficult  because  little  of  the 
experience  gained  In  the  past  seems  to  apply. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  hope  that  many  who 
may  read  It  v^nll  have  .''ome  constructive  criticism, 
.•»ome  workable  plans  to  present  at  our  annual 
meeting  at  the  Farm  Products  Show  in  January, 
when  the  committee  hopes  to  present  a  report  and 
time  will  be  given  for  dis- 
cti.sslon.  "In  a  multitude  of 
coun.sellors  there  la  safety" 
was  never  more  true  than 
now.  "Many  men  of  many 
minds"  Is  not  so  bad  a  say- 
ing as  it  is  often  made  to 
sound,  for  an  attentive  ear 
may  often  pick  a  modicum 
.)f  sen.se  and.  at  rare  Inter- 
vals, a  pearl  of  great  price, 
from  even  random  talk;  it 
depends  mainly  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  mind  that  gulde.s 
tlie  eai.  So  I  trust  none  will 
hesitate  to  say  his  say,  her 
.say.  at  the  meeting  In  Jan- 
uary. Marketing  Is  by  all 
t)dds  the  toughest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  lmpi>rt- 
ant  Job  we  now  have,  bat 
none 

A  nH)peiative.  such  a*- 
Mr.  Willard.son  is  busy  call- 
ing into  action,  here,  thert' 
and  yonder,  ihx^s  many 
things  foi  its  members  be- 
.«ides.  and  preliminary  to, 
selling  The  eggs  must  be 
gathered  Into  the  packing 
plant  (leaned,  graded,  test- 
»'<1.  (andU'd,  packed,  labtdod, 
and  after  these  and  other 
services  have  been  applieil 
comes  the  .selling,  itself  no 
mean   chore. 

"Contintied  on  page  11.1 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

APPLES  GO  EAST 

WHILE  western  boxed  aijplcs  are  .sell- 
ing to  an  unusual  e.xtent  on  the  streets 
of  eastern  cities  an  unexpectefl  outlet  for  the 
rcnnsylvania  crop  has  developed  abroad. 
.More  tlian  a  thousand  carloads  have  i)eeii 
shii)ped  for  thi.>  i)urpose.  That  is  about  f)0 
per  cent  of  the  .shipped  crop  and  the  Rreate.-.t 
|)roporti«>ii  ever  exported.  Ai)ples  of  hi^di 
(|uality  have  brought  more  in  certain  foreign 
markets  than  at  home.  The  picture  of  Pacific 
Coast  fruit  selling  in  this  state  while  our  aj) 
pies  go  to  luirope  may  illustrate  .some  glarin.u 
defect  in  our  distribution  system,  or  it  may 
mean  that  apples  like  to  travel.  .\t  any  rate- 
growers  in  both  sections  are  probably  grate- 
lul  for  the  demand  without  cjuestioning  the 
cause. 


T!U.MS    ..I-   SlHSCItH'TION:    FIFTY    CENTS    PEU    YE.Ul 
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AN  UNGRATEFUL  BULL 

Mi<.>.  JOHN  L,  Mcl'.UJOKX.  li\ing  near 
Xew  Athen>.  Ohio,  recently  took  a 
bucket  of  feed  into  the  stall  to  feed  a  Jersey 
bull.  The  animal,  which  .-he  erroneously 
llioiight  was  tied,  turned  on  her,  goring  her 
so  >everely  that  over  forty  stitches  were  rc- 
(|uircd  to  do-e  the  wound.  Her 'son.  who  was 
near,  effected  a  rescue  and  undoubtedly  saved 
lier  life.  Assurance  doubly  sure  is  the  rule  to 
iiilli.w  aroniul  bulls,  gentle  tr  otherwise. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  CROP 

M(J.ST  of  the  _',0<K).lXX)  Chri>tma>  tree- 
used  in  reiin>_\l\anirt  thi>  year  came 
111. in  Xew  Kngland.  the  Lake  >tates  or  C  an- 
a<la.  More  than  ever  before,  lu.wexer.  were 
cut  from  plantation-  in  this  .-tate.  The  .-ale- 
of  planted  tree-  from  one  e>tate  in  ea-tern 
I'eiuisylvania  now  amount  to  several  thou- 
s.-ind  dollars  annually.  .\s  a  means  of  getting 
something  from  unu>ed  land  the  C'hri.-ttnas 
tree  crop  has  much  to  reconnnend  it.  while 
the  value  of  the  i)roiluct  to  the  consumer  is 
beyond  dispute. 


A  MARKET  LAMB  PROJECT 

PICXXSVL\'ANI.\  sheepmen  are  .-howinj^ 
considerable  interest  in  cooperative  mar- 
keting «)f  lambs,  according  to  W.  B.  Connell, 
-heep  and  wool  specialist.  At  several  sheep 
growers'  meetings  this  winter  the  subject 
will  be  discussed.  One  advantage  that  such  a 
move  has  is  its  influence  on  the  higher  qual- 
ity of  lambs  produced,  for  the  closer  consum- 
ers come  in  contact  with  the  market  the  more 
they  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  better 
breeding  and  feeding  and  the  value  of  dock- 
ing and  castrating.  These  things  make  the 
lamb>  worth  more,  and  regardless  of  any 
market  advantage  of  group  selling  are  profit- 
al>le  to  the  producer. 


FIRE  WOOD   FROM   STATE   FORESTS 

AI'L.XX  Id  aid  uiK-mploveil  in  securing 
fuel  i>  antinunced  by  the  IVnusyK  ania 
Dei»artnient  of  Forests  and  \\aters.  which 
say>  that  firewood  in  -tate  fore-t>  is  available 
for  home  use.  Special  areas  have  been  set 
aside  where  cutting  may  be  done  accordinj^ 
to  method-  designated  by  di-trict  foresters. 
Welfare  and  civic  organizations  may  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  forest  otYicial.  While  conser- 
v;ition  of  fitre-ts  i-  generally  a<lmitted  to  l)e 
desirable  here  is  an  examjjle  where  it  offers 
unexpected  aid  in  a  state.  If  charitable  organ- 
ization- will  comiiiunicate  with  tlieir  nearest 
<ii-trict  fore-ter  they  will  be  informed  how  to 
make  u-e  of  thi-  aid. 

HISTORIC  RAILROAD 

Till'  fir-t  streuh  of  raiboail  in  this  coun- 
try to  carry  a  steam  locomotive  is  be- 
tween Ilone-ilale  ami  Carbondale,  in  north- 
ea-tern  renn->  Iv  ania.  It  wa-  launched  by  the 
1)  \  M.  Kailri'ad  t'ompany  in  1SJ7  as  an 
t]>i>ihal  iiroject  in  the  nation'-  tr.-ins])orta 
lii.n  hi-tory.  On  \iimi-t  H.  IX-''.  the  •Stonr 
bridge  I. ion"  chugged  it-  slow  but  historic 
w;iy  o\er  thi-  road  Xuw  the  owners  ask  per- 
mi--ion  to  ;d)andiiii  the  line,  -ince  its  2^ 
cntokcd  mile-  canmit  comi»ete  with  the  K> 
mile-  of  concrete  hii.iliwav  which  now  con- 
nect the  two  tow  ns.  (ireat  changes  have  taken 
place  in  transportation,  especially  in  recent 
year-.  What  the  ne\t  century  will  bring  forth 
even  imagination  hesitate-;  tf>  forecast. 


AN  OLD   FARM  PROBLEM 

TJIK  idea  that  the  "farm  i)roblem"  is 
something  new  or  peculiar  to  modern 
limes  occasionally  gets  a  jolt  when  we  are 
permitted  a  glimpse  into  the  forgotten  past. 
Recently  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  a  clay 
cuneiform  tablet  was  unearthed  which  rec- 
orded the  fact  that  3.500  years  ago  one  Aril- 
ludnpti,  a  Mesopotamian  fanner,  was  forced 
to  pledge  his  entire  farm  as  security  for  the 
loan  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  lead. 
Whether  lead  was  high  in  price  or  farm 
credit  low  this  farmer  was  undoubtedly  fac- 
ing a  problem,  as  farmers  have  faced,  and 
solved,  since  man  first  tilled  the  soil  or 
tamed  wild  beasts  for  his  own  use.  The  farm 
problem  is  part  of  the  struggle  of  the  race, 
first  for  existence,  then  for  comfort  and  now 
for  the  multitu<le  of  things  which  go  to  make 
up  our  complex  civilization. 


TAX  ON   BILLBOARDS 

AI,.\W  imposing  a  tax  of  3  cents  a  square 
fo<»t  on  out<loor  advertising  and  re- 
(juiring  those  engaged  in  it  to  pay  an  annual 
licen-e  fee  of  SlOO  will  gii  into  effect  in  Xew 
jersey  on  January  1st.  In  two  counties  alone 
this  ha-  already  had  the  effect  of  removing 
nearly  4.000  obsolete  and  illegal  signs,  it  is 
said.  In  a<ldition  many  billboards  have  been 
eliminated  and  others  relocated.  Those  who 
value  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  country  will 
naturally  apprf)ve  this  law.  and  tho.se  whose 
signs  olTend  rather  than  please  the  i)ublic 
shouhl  realize  that  their  business  would  be 
better  off  without  them.  Signs  which  have 
outlived  their  u-efulness  have  no  excuse  for 
exi-tence.  but  many  still  linger  to  discredit 
all  outtloor  advertising.  Xew  Jersey's  step 
toward  (leaning  up  the  landscape  is  a  good 
example  for  other  states  to  consider. 

WOULD  INVESTIGATE  FARM  BOARD 

C<  t  ri'(  )X  shippers  have  re(|iie<ted  Con- 
grcs^  to  inve-tigate  the  Federal  Farm 
Hoard  Kepre<cntatives  of  the  -hippers'  or- 
ganization, at  a  hearing  bef<»re  a  -ubciunniit- 
tee  r»f  the  Appropri.ition-  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  since  the  I'mard  began  operation- 
the  cottf»n  market  ha-  declined  from  18c  to 
lOr  :i  pound.  They  -ay  that  while  the  drop 
"i-  partially  attributable,  of  course,  to  world 
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conditions,  we  believe  that  the  entry  oi 
government  into  the   field  of  business  v.iti 
seemingly    inexhaustible   capital   has  so  «„, 
(lermined   confidence   that  the  merchant,  iJ 
manufacturer  and  finally  the  consumer  hav] 
been  driven  from  the  normal  course  oi  husjl 
ness.   Consetjuently  grain,  livestock  and  uthei 
commodities    have    suffered    loss   of  buvia 
power."    Under  these  circumstances  the  coti 
ton    people    believe    that   the   Aiipropriationl 
Committee  should  look  into  the  etlectsoithi 
iU)ard  on  markets  before  giving  it  any  mor^ 
money.     While   the   recpiest   is   not  likely 
be  granted,  it  points  to   the  growing  belj^ 
that  government  in  business  is  a  disruptm 
factor,  pretty  certain  eventually  to  aggravat^ 
a  condition  it  is  suj)posed  to  remedy 

MORE  REGULATION 

THE  Grain  Futures  Administration,  in  it! 
annual    report,    believes    that  it  shoulj 
have  authority  to  impose  "a  rational  limit; 
tion"    on    the    amount    of    grain   any  tradtj 
.-hould  be  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  "for  sp 
ulative     purposes."      We     are    old-fashionei 
enough  to  believe  that  a  free  and  open  marktj 
is  the  best  thing  for  all  concerned,  includiii 
producers,  and  that  conferring  greater  autho 
ity  on  those  who  want  to  "regulate"  our  mi 
kets   is  more  likely   to  do  harm  than  to 
good.    The  best  regulator  of  any  trader  \vh 
goes  too  far  in   speculati-n  is  the  action 
other  traders,  not  the  authority  of  suinebodj 
who   has   power  to  say  how  much  shall 
bought  or  sold.   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  producerl 
fare  best  when  trading  is  active?    li  so  whj 
endow  some  otTicial  with  authority  to  inteif 
fere  with  such  activity?    The  bill  conlcrrin 
such  authority  is  likely  to  be  enacted,  buti 
will  prol)al)ly  have  an  effect  just  the  oppwiil 
to  what  is  expected  by  its  proponents.  P.ui| 
ness  can  be  "regulated"  too  much. 

YET  TO   COME 

SOME  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Col.  Leon 
ard  P.  Aryes,  Cleveland  banker  and  bus! 
ness  analyst,  by  the  use  of  charts  and  curv^ 
representing  earlier  business  conditions  ind 
cated  that  we  should  expect  irre^fularly  dd 
dining  prices  for  a  decade  or  mure.    N'^i 
judging   by   the   same  signs,   he  believes  wj 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  a  cycle  and  th^ 
"the  next  development  will  be  recovery.  Th 
records   of   the    depressions   of   the  last  haj 
century    combine    to    support  the   hope  an 
even  the  qualified  opinion  that  the  cvidcncj 
of  its  beginnmg  will  be  apparent  in  the  >]m 
of    1931."    The   Colonel's   correctness  in  hi 
former   opinitiu   gives   weight   to  his  prf''<1 
one.    He  doesn't  Kiok  for  a  boom  but  expeclj 
the  coming  year  to  "be  characterized  hy  prt 
gressive   improvements   instead  of  1'}'  '"*'-''| 
rent  declines."  This  rather  mild  oi)tiniism  «i| 
.seem  conservati\e  to  most  folks,  who  »"_ 
matter  of  course   look   for  the  future  to 
better  than  the  jiast.  and  on  the  average  tht! 
have  not  been  far  wrong. 

When  considering  our  losses  or  liisapp'nj 
meiits  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  cul 
year  is  better  than  its  predecessor-.  ^"  *'"' 
ing  with  the  jiroblems  of  today  we  easil)  I'' 
get  the  hardships  of  vesterday.  Hic  h'^H 
of  this  country  is  a  record  of  ^ain  '"  ''"'"j 
welfare  from  its  bleak  beginning  ""  the  'i 
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ren   Xew   I'".ngland  coast  to   the  luxury 
luesent.     The    "good    old    <lavs"   are 

.  .  Ill     wp    (lol'l 

comitate  over,  but  we  may  be  gl-i''  ^^'^      , 
have  to  .go  through  them  again.   Any  <'"^", 
tloubt-    this    may    trade    his    car    lor  -j  .^'^^1 
of  oxen,  junk  his  farm  equipment  ami  "jjl 
out   his   salvation   with  scythe  and  hi-e      |1 
future    as    the    past    will    have    it-    "P^  ^ 
down-,  its  good  vears  and  those  m-t  "[^  ^^. 
but    the    sum    total    will    be   in   tlie  «1"-<'''|' 
which   gives   us   reason   to  face  each  J"'"  J 
v  ear  with  a  new  hope  and  the  old  ""''''""  T 
c(.urage.     We    trust    that   every    reader     i 
find  1931  both  friendly  and  capable  of  '"    | 
ing  his  most  cherished  desires. 
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*nRTY    years     of     li- 
br»r>-  exten.-ion  work 
.    <'ew  Jersey    show 
.M  results,  according  to 
5  report  of   the   New 
„v  public  Library   Com- 
L-'      16  84 1  '''♦5   volumes 
.arculated  ly  public  11- 
*'  m  the  state  in   1930 
l.areav^iih  981.875  in 
appropriatKin.s    for   h- 
<prvi(e    amounted    to 
fiOO.  in   IMO   as    against    $281,487    in    1900. 
Ufncountv  lil  raries  have  been  established  dur- 
U  past  ten  years  and  another  decade  of  such 
< Vill  reMilt  in-complete  library  service  for 

n'l'eciaUon  of  library   service  as  a  factor  in 

Sv  life."  >ays  the  Director,  Sarah  B.  Askew, 

growT.   that    it   is  impossible   to   keep  up 

iht  lieman.i  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of 

nnt<  and.  at  the  .same  time,  extend  the  proper 

istanie  to  those   libraries   already   esteblished. 

(supply  books  to  those  districts  without  library 

vicf." 

r.       *      * 

■HE  executive   committee   of   the   New   Jersey 

State  P(niltry   Association   recently  endorsed 

(Emergency   Eat   More   Eggs   Campaign"    of 

[xatiunal  Poultry  Council  and  the  Intemation- 

jabv  cTiick  Association.   A  committee  in  charge 

|lj»  lampaijin   has  been   appointed   with   bead- 

l>t?rs  at  Dayton.  Ohio.    This  committee  is  en- 

*.iia  raising  $100,000  from  vari- 

ipcultrv"  organizations   and  allied 

jftrit.;  to  be  expended  in  promot- 

fan  iDcreaseii    tise    of   eggs    as    a 

Newspaper    advertising,    radio 

...>ting  and  other  mediums   for 

Liinating  information  on  the  val- 

|of  ffgs  as  a  food  will  be  utilized. 

^bfn  i.«  one  if  the  best  advertisers 

llie  world,    iiit    since    her    cackle 

;  not  reach    the    consumer    it    is 

jKi  enable  that  her  ova-ner  should 

pin  '.oiling  mankind  of  her  attain- 


adoptim    of    United    States 

ttJndard  gi  fides  by  a  number  of 

mmctiii.l    apple    growers    in 

■  Ji  sey  i;:i:ng   the    last    season 

lintea.'eri   the   demand   for    their 

fti  by  wldtr.ir.g  the  market  area. 

1 '.'".g  mote  buyers,  and  making 

•:He  to  ship  large  quantities  to 

ibj:t!  market >     reports   Prof.   A.   J. 

.  fxtensi.  r.  >ervice  horticulturist 

ItlK  NVw  Jeisey  Agricultural   Ex- 

K-rt  Station. 

p«s  and  hii.kers  have  been  com- 
w1th   i.Tih    other    during    the 
hfa-^on  fi :  ..i.iformly  graded  fr\ut 
t«n",lrt  n.ttt  the  requirements  of 
»;n  specific  .it'ons.  More  than  200.- 
I  Hu«hel.>-  if   apples    were    graded. 
I'J  and  .-.'li  during  the  year  \m- 
^tJl^^e  grudt  lequirements. 
-i-  may   in  t    seem    like    a    very 
'■  I«rcentaj;<    of  the   total   crop," 
■'•<T  Paiky  points  out,   "but   it 
•'•^Hent  ti.  e.-tablish  the  fact  tha* 
('-*  of  fn;- 1!  States  .<5tandar(l  grades  i.«  prac- 
J^and  pii  iit.ible  in  New  Jersey. 
I^Jin  .'tore  buyers  and  other  large  purchasers 
|»r"''ei'  insist  on  uniformity  among   the   pack- 
«»i(i.  therefore,  prefer  fruit  graded  in  accord- 
r  1th  standard  specification.'".    It   is   for   this 
Mhat  eveiy  grower  should  be  familiar  with 
<Hiiremer.ts    of    the    various    United    States 
■  and  u«e  them  as  far  as  popslble  in  mar- 
'^-  his  crop.  • 


>  rttent    meeting   of   the    poviltry   breeders 

•ind  hatcheiymon  who  have  their  flocks  and 

F'tie.s   under    the    supervision    of    the    State 

"1  of  AgiK  uiture.  an  assiociation  was  formed 

f;!lhe  OiTi.  lal  Poultry  Breeders  and  Hatchers 

r'^'aware. 

I  ,f  object  If   the   Association   is   to   unify   the 

''^y  imprf.vi  ment  efforts  of  the   members  and 

J-^te  Boaiii  of  Agriculture  !>o  as  to  constantly 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


represents  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
quart   reduction. 

The  necessity  for  this  reduction  in  price  to  con- 
sumer and  price  paid  the  producer  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  steady  increase  in  production  of  milk 
since  October  1  and  by  the  fact  that  since  that 
time  the  consumption  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  and 
nearby  cities  has  been  reduced  approximately  ten 
per  cent  on  account  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. Early  In  December  President  AUebach  issued 
a  warning  to  all  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  telling  them  of  the  situa- 
tion and  asking  producers  to  decrease  production 
at  least  ten  per  cent  before  December  12. 

"Apparently  the  farmers  did  not  heed  this  let- 
ter at  all."  said  President  AUebach  in  giving  the 
unwelcome  news  of  the  price  cut. 

"A  check-up  on  the  production  of  milk  on  the 
11th  of  December  showed  that  they  actually  had 
increased  their  production,  on  an  average  of  at 
least  four  per  cent  in  practically  every  section  of 


«  —  .. .  «i    ,  ,4     4-fcg  I  iv  I4<\.«aa  ^    »"•*'    '•■•■^     vw    ^wB.w..^— •-— ^. 

rj-ve  the  quality  of  the  hatching  eggs,  baby 
'■*■■  pu'let.^  and  cockerels  supplied  to  the  poul- 

lJ"ylnK  puhiic, 

^''^er.s  wei,.  elected  as  follows:  President.  By- 
■^PPer  of  Ceurgetown;  vice-president,  D.  Her- 

'Hntinger  i.f  Elsmere-Wilmington.  and  secre- 

''•'feasurei,  Warren  C.   Newton  of  Bridgeville. 

*  *  * 
-  price  of  milk  to  the  consuming  public  in 
'*  Philad,  iphia  milk  shed  was  reduced  one 
"1  both  quart  and  pint  bottles  of  all  grades 
img  Decrmber  15.  This  was  agreed  upon  at 
IttfT  ^""^f  nee  between  the  sales  committee 
-^.'"^fr-Stiite  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
^'*  distiibiitors.  The  producers'  price  was 
*^  {ent><   R   himdred  on  basic  milk:   this 


Happy  New  Year! 

the  territory.  In  some  places  it  was  much  higher 
than  this  amount  In  a  few  places  they  really  had 
reduced  their  production  ten  per  cent,  but  this  wa3 
over-balanced  by  increases  in  others, 

"If  the  producers  intend  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction every  fall  in  order  to  increase  their  basic 
amount,  particularly  under  the  present  labor  con- 
ditions, the  price  of  milk  will- naturally  have  to  be 
reduced  still  further." 

*     *     * 

►  EEF  cattle  herds  in  Maryland  arc  increasing  in 
numbers.  Recently  George  K.  Bailey.  Earl- 
ville.  Md.,  purchased  ten  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angfis  cows  for  his  Cecil  county  farm  and  Dean 
Bedford,  Fallston,  Md.,  bought  twenty  registered 
Angus  heifers  and  a  bull  for  his  livestock  farm. 
»      *      » 

HfiBART  G.  HUTTON.  Brighton.  Md..  recent- 
ly shipped  two  pure-bred  Duroc-Jersey  boars 
to  the  United  States  naval  base  at  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  to  Guam.  These  animals  were  sent  by 
the  U.  S.  government  to  their  naval  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  with  a  large  shipment  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  oats.  The  University  of  Maryland 
also  supplied  the  government  u'lth  two  pure-bred 
Duroc-Jersey  grllts  for  the  Guam  Station. 


B' 


TWO  hundred  and  five  ribbons  and  prizes  were 
won  by  the  Jersey  cattle  exhibition  herd  of 
Coweview  Farm  near  Glasgow.  Delaware,  on  the 
show  circuit  this  season.  Beside  these  winnings 
this  herd  of  over  76  cows  led  the  New  Castle 
County  Cow-Testing  Association  in  average  but- 
terfat  production  per  cow  during  the  months  of 
April.  Mav.  Jtme  and  July.  1930,  and  numbers  for 
it?  group  bv  official  tests,  seven  cows  holding  state 
class  championships.  This  herd  of  pure-bred  stock 
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is  owTaed  by  Mr.  J.  Wirt 
Willis  of  Wilmington  and 
managed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Correll 
who  lives  on  the  farm  at 
Glasgow. 

A  summary  of  the  activ- 
ities of  this  herd  on  the  fair 
and  show  circuit  gives  the 
following  facts.  The  cattle 
were  exhibited  at  eight  fairs 
and  shows  starting  with  the 
Kent-Sussex  Fair.  Harington, 
Delaware,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  followed  by 
the  Parish  Show  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  In  August,  and  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Potteville.  Reading.  Allentown,  Bloomsburg  and 
York  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  herd  won  forty-three 
blue  or  first  ribbons,  thirty-two  second  places, 
thirty-one  third,  twenty-three  fourths,  seven  fifths, 
and  two  sixth  place  prizes.  In  the  group  classes, 
including  exhibitor's  herd,  get  of  sire,  produce  of 
dam,  etc.,  these  Jerseys  brought  in  the  coveted 
blue  ribbon  twenty-seven  times  and  won  the  sec- 
ond and  third  ribbons  eleven  and  seven  times  re- 
spectively. 

At  all  shows  this  herd  won  the  first  in  get  of 
sire,  and  produce  of  dam  classes;  and  had  the  first 
exhibitor's  herd  at  all  except  the  Kent-Sussex 
Fair,  In  Individual  championship  places,  the  Cowe- 
view entries  had  the  junior  champion  male  at 
seven  shows,  the  junior  champion  female  at  four, 
the  senior  champion  female  at  five,  smd  the  grand 
champion  male  at  six  fairs.  Mr, 
Willis'  future  herd  sire,  Raleigh's 
Warder  Noble  Jack,  No.  308,631,  car- 
ried off  the  Individual  winners'  hon- 
ors by  being  picked  junior  champion 
male  at  every  show  except  Allentown 
and  Trenton. 

No  junior  champion  was  In  the  cat- 
alogue classification  at  the  former 
place,  and  at  Trenton  this  young  bull 
was  considered  the  second  best  in  this 
event:  only  after  deliberate  consid- 
eration by  the  judge. 

That  Mr.  Willis'  herd  is  not  only 
high  in  exhibition,  but  also  in  pro- 
duction is  ahovm  by  the  fact  that  this 
bunch  of  75  cows  averaged  over  360 
pounds  of  butterfat  each  during  1929 
and  led  the  cow-testing  association 
this  year  v^ith  the  highest  monthly 
iverages  of  bfltterfat  per  cow  in  April, 
May.  June.  July,  second  highest  in 
August,  third  in  September,  and  ninth 
in  October.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  herd  has  around  75  milking 
cows  in  it.  these  averages  should  as- 
sume more  significance  than  if  the 
herd  comprised  only  15  or  20  cows. 
During  this  same  period  the  average 
milk  production  per  cow  in  the  Cowe- 
vied  herd  has  been  among  the  first 
ten  every  month,  but  two.  and  the 
average  test  has  never  been  below 
5.2  per  cent  butterfat. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  herd 
by  Mr.  Willis  several  years  ago,  he 
has  always  been  on  the  lookout  for 
better  show  and  production  ty^e  ani- 
mals for  his  herd.  To  find  the  best 
producers.  Mr.  Correll  has  been  running  official 
tests  on  various  cows  In  the  herd  since  assuming 
the  managership  about  three  years  ago.  Under 
his  direction  seven  state  championship  records 
for  different  classes  have  been  made.  E.  W. 

—    -<► 

DATES  for  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society  have  been  an- 
nounced by  A.  F.  Vierheller.  secretary.  The  ses- 
sions will  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  In 
Baltimore  on  January  6  and  7.  These  meetings  are 
a  part  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society-Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

The  program  this  year,  according  to  Mr.  Vier- 
heller will  give  special  consideration  to  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  during  the  past 
season  because  of  the  severe  drouth.  Cultural 
practices  next  year,  he  states,  will  undoubtedly 
need  to  be  modified  somewhat  from  those  ordinar- 
ily followed. 

*     *     m 

THROUGH  the  cooperation  of  the  Burlington 
County  Extension  Service  and  the  teachers 
In  the  Masonville  and  Pemberton  township  schools, 
three  Four-H  Clubs  have  been  successfully  or- 
ganized. 

The  Masonville  students  are  devoting  a  definite 
period  to  nature  study.  The  work  has  "been  divided 
into  three  departments,  one  of  which  will  devote 
their  periods  to  a  study  of  birds,  another  to  trees 
and  the  third  to  animals. 

Mrs.  Marian  Harris  of  Burlington  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishing  of  Four-H  Forestry 
Clubs  In  the  Pemberton  township  school  to  better 
facilitate  the  conducting  of  the  nature  course 
studies. 
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December  27.  1930. 


John  Imherlay,  Trustee 


R()iiFA\T  liicw  a  sliail.-  paler,  and  John  Imber- 
liiy  .shut  his   lip.s   more   tightly   together. 
McClelland     continued:      "I    presume    you     will 
\..)ivo  a  hearing.   Robert.     I  should  advise  you  to 
do  so.    It  will  do  you  no  good  to  have  all  this  evi- 
donie  presented  before  the  justice." 

"I  don't  know  just  what  it  means  to  waive  a 
hoaring,"  replied  the  boy.  "but  whatever  the  law 
j.s.  I'll  abide  by  it." 

Then  John  Imberlay  .said,  "McClelland,  you're 
the  banks  attorney,  and  the  bank  is  prosecuting 
this  ca.se.  It  .strikes  me  that  the  prisoner  ought 
nt>t  to  be  compelled  to  depend  on  you  for  advice 
a;;  to  his  conduct.  I  can't  properly  go  bail  for  him, 
but  T  can  provide  him  with  a  lawyer.  It  shall  never 
bt.'  said  that  this  bank  railroaded  any  man  to  jail." 
He  pushed  a  button. 

"William, "  he  said  to  the  clerk  who  responded 
to  his  call,  "go  to  Sidney  Bronson's  house,  and 
a.^k  him  to  come  to  the  bank." 

When  the  lawyer  came  he  was  allowed  to  talk 
with  Robert  in  private. 

On  their  return  to  the  board-room,  Bronsson 
.said.  "The  young  man  declares  he  is  innocent,  and 
I  myself  feel  that  .some  dreadful  mistake  has  been 
made,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
whole  matter  will  be  cleared  up.  Taking  that  view 
of  the  case.  I  have  advised  him  that  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  have  any  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  justice  tonight.  He  will  waive  a  hear- 
ing, but  he  will  be  unable  to  procure  ball  before 
tomonow.  Will  any  of  you  gentlemen  accompany 
us  to  the  justice's  office?" 

"I  will  go."  said  the  president. 
Bronson   opened    the   door  and   called   the   cons- 
table. 

Robert  rose  and  stood  leaning  on  his  cane.  The 
constable,  still  smarting  under  the  lie  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  prisoner,  took  a  pair  of 
handtulTs  from  his  pocket,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
ju.st  them  on  Roberi's  wrists. 
The  next  instant  they  flew  rattling  to  the  floor. 
John  Imberlay  had  struck  them  from  the  con- 
stable's hands.  "You  coward!"  he  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  blazing  with  indignation.  "Don't  you  dare  to 
commit  such  an  outrage  as  that!  Can't  you  get 
a  lame,  harmless,  willing  boy  to  the  ju.stice's  office 
without  putting  him  in  irons?  " 

The  constable  shrank  back,  abashed. 
"I'm  responsible  for  him."  he  said,  weakly. 
"I'll  be   responsible  for   him."   replied  the  pres- 
ident.   "Come  along." 

Squire  Jenkins  had  been  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  warrant  and  the  production  of  the  prisoner 
for  the  last  hour,  his  impatience  increasing  with 
every  passing  moment.  He  was,  therefore,  not  in 
the  best  of  humor  when  the  party  finally  appeared. 
Learning  that  a  hearing  was  to  be  waived,  he 
drew  the  commitment  papers,  and  completed  them 
just  as  the  sheriff  entered.  John  Imberlay  had 
.sent  for  the  sheriff.  He  had  no  mind  to  entiust 
Robert  further  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Constable 
John  Potts. 

"Here's  your  commitment,  sheriff."  announced 
the  justice,  "and  there's  your  prisoner.  This  court 
in  now  adjourned."  Whereupon  he  proceeded,  with- 
out more  ado.  to  turn  out  the  gaslights  that  il- 
Ir  mined    his  dingy   office. 

ROBERT  had  had  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  Sheriff  Shepherd  in  former  years.  He 
remembered  that  his  father  had  known  him  very 
well.  Once  Robert  had  come  with  his  father  to 
Brierly.  and  they  had  called  at  the  court-house  for 
a  friendly  visit  with  the  official,  and  had  been  tak- 
en to  look  at  the  jail. 

Robert  recalled  now,  with  a  shvidder.  how  dark 
and  bare  the  little  stone-walled  cells  were,  with 
their  iron-grated  doors  and  narrow  slits  of  win- 
dows, their  cold  cement  floors  and  small  cots.  Yet 
the  cells  themselves  were  not  nearly  so  repellent 
ns  wer»>  the  evil-looking  men  who  occupied  them. 

There  was  a  whispererl  consultation  between 
Mr.  Imberlay  and  the  .sheriff,  and  then  Robert 
s!itd  good  night  to  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  justice's  office,  and  started  with  the 
cffi'^pr  tftward  the  jail.  He  felt  tired  and  faint,  and 
it  was  with  some  diflirulty  that  he  kept  his  cour.se 
«n  the  pavement.  They  were  quite  alone,  the 
fh«>!ilT  keeping  up  a  cheerful  lun  of  conversation 
as  they  went,  and  obtaining,  in  n  general  way,  an 
idea  of  the  trouble  in  which  the  hoy  found  himself. 

At  the  turn  of  a  corner  the  fo'-bldiling  stone 
prison  confronted  them.  But  as  they  passed  by  the 
entranc"  doors  and  turned  down  a  cross  street. 
Fiobert  thought  they  were  to  enter  more  privately, 
by  somt'  side  passage  and  for  even  this  small  con- 
cession  he  was  grateful. 

Then  the  sheriff  said,  "You'll  have  to  come  with 
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me  to  my  house.    I  always  keep  the  key  there,  and 
the  warden's  a.sleep  by  this  time." 

His  house  was  but  a  few  doors  distant,  and  they 
soon  reached  it.  Lights  were  still  burning  there, 
and  In  the  slttlng-roora,  at  her  sewing,  sat  a  moth- 
erly-looking woman,  who  rose  and  came  forward 
as  the  officer  entered  with  his  prisoner.  It  was 
the  sheriff's  wife. 

"Mother."  he  said  to  her,  "you  remember  George 
Lelghton,  don't  you?" 

"Yes."  she  replied,  "I  remember  him  very  well. 
He  was  a  very  good  man." 

"Well,  this  is  his  son  Robert.  He's  a  clerk  in  the 
Citizens'  Bank.  He's  going  to  stay  overnight.  Is 
the  spare  room  ready  upstairs?" 

Robert  gasped  with  astonishment.  Was  this 
officer  of  the  law  going  to  do  for  him.  a  friendless 
prisoner,  such  a  beautiful  thing  as  to  keep  him  in 
his  own  house  overnight.  Instead  of  in  a  cell  at  the 
jail? 

"Mr.  Shepherd."  he  said,  "what — why — "  But 
he  could  get  no  further. 

"Oh.  now  that's  all  right,  my  boy!"  said  the 
kind-hearted  sheriff.  "There  wasn't  a  better  man 
in  Broad  Valley  than  your  father,  and  you've  got 
as  good  a  mother  as  any  boy.  except  me.  ever  had; 
and  John  Imberlay  says  you're  no  rascal;  and  I'm 
not  ready  to  believe  you've  been  guilty  of  anything 
wrong,  and  If  I  was.  I  wouldn't  let  a  boy  like  you 
stay  overnight  in  company  with  the  worst  crim- 
inals in  Wyanda  county.   So  that  settles  It." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great  for  Robert's 
already  overwrought  nerves,  and  without  a  word 
he  turned  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  hall 
stairway  and  burst  into  tears;  and  the  sheriff's 
good  wife  sat  down  by  his  side  and  soothed  and 
comforted  him. 

On  the  morning  after  Robert's  arrest  John  Im- 
berlay came  down  early  to  breakfast.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  again  to  the  bank,  that  he  might 
once  more  go  over  the  books  and  accounts,  in  the 
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DKNT.\L  TROl'BLES 

I  HAD  a  tooth  pain  years  ago.  but  like  a  dunce  I 
let  it  Ko.  'twas  harvest  time.  I'd  have  you  know! 
The  pain  was  bad  as  it  could  be.  Said  I.  "Some  day 
III  have  to  .see  just  what  the  heck  is  wrong  with 
me. "  The  pain  let  up  one  happy  day.  so  1  kept  on 
at  forking  hay,  at  stowing  fattened  corn  away. 
"That  pain  may  not  come  back  again,"  I  told  the 
hired  girl  and  the  men,  "I'm  chipper  as  a  cluck- 
ing hen." 

It  did  come  back  another  year  with  pang  more 
deep,  and  stern,  and  drear.  It  came  when  hoeing 
time  WHS  near.  "When  that  fool  pain  let.s  up,  I 
swear.  I'll  rind  some  wicked  dentist's  chair  and  see 
what  he  can  find  in  there!"  That's  what  I  said, 
but  did  I  go?  Not  on  your  life,  for  don't  you  know 
I  had  to  wield  the  garden  hoe.  The  pain  let  up  as 
pains  will  do  and  though  Id  lost  a  pound  or  two 
1  made  no  move  when   it  was  through. 

It  came  again  another  day  and  night  and  noon  it 
.^eemed  to  stay.  I  could  not  drive  the  thing  away. 
1  tried  to  flght  it  out  once  more,  but  gosh,  my  jaw 
wtis  beastly  sore,  both  day  and  night  I  paced  the 
floor.  "There's  work  to  do  that  must  be  done."  said 
I.  but  swiftly  one  by  one  those  pang.s  across  my 
Pi.ip  woulcl  run.  At  last,  at  last.  I  say,  I  went  to 
Dentist  Phil  McKay.  He  took  one  look,  then  rose 
to  Kiay: 

"You  poor,  old.  silly  mes.s  of  plums!  Th.Tt  awful 
lootb.  those  swollen  guios!  Neglect  your  mouth  and 
sec  what  comes!  I'll  have  to  sit  astride  you  here 
and  iliill  out  half  that  tooth.  I  fear,  then  clip 
'proud'  tissue  tier  on  tier.  In  fact  I'll  have  to  take 
iiiy  .saw  an<l  rut  some  windows  in  your  jnw  and 
other  stunts  within  the  law.  I'll  have  to  hammer 
in  some  wax  and  thlite^n  pounds  of  carpet  tacks; 
come  nurse,  and  bring  a   pair  of  Jacks. 

"\\hat  will  it  cost?  A  darned  sight  more  than 
yi>u  hi<ve  really  baipalned  for!  Come  open  up!  I 
know  it's  scire.  But  had  yon  come  six  years  ago  I 
would  not  then  have  scared  you  so;  the  cost  is 
your   own    fault,   you    know."  J.   E.   T. 


hope  of  discovering  something  to  clear  the  1 
the  charge  against  him. 

Mr.  Imberlay  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  I 
lief   that  Robert  was   really  guilty.    And 
he  were  actually  guilty!    Suppose  the  tempu 
had  been  too  strong  for  him  to  overcome,  and  I 
had  really  taken  the  funds  of  the  bank  and  fai 
fied  Its  accounts,  how  much  greater  crime  hsjl 
committed  than  had  John  Imberlay  himself, 
for  twenty-two  years  had  withheld  from  its  n^ 
fill  owner  a  fund  much  greater  than  that  wU 
Robert  was  charged  with  having  stolen  from  ( 
bank?     John    Imberlay's   fault  was  still  his 
secret,  and  Robert  Lelghton's  fault  had  been  ( 
covered;  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was  thei 
real  difference  between  them.    That  conclusion  | 
had    reached    after    hours    of    sleepless  parlei 
with  his  own  conscience;  after  brushing  aw-ay.i 
by  one,  the  flimsy  excuses  he  made  to  himself  | 
his  conduct. 

John  Imberlay  sat  at  his  breakfast-table  heij 
eyed  and  perplexed  in  mind. 

Margaret,  too,  came  into  the  dining-room  i 
went  about  the  house  after  breakfast  wiUil 
anxious  face.  She  had  learned  of  the  events  of  j 
preceding  day,  and  was  not  only  troubled,  but  a 
rowf  ul.  For  these  Broad  Valley  people,  the  h^ 
tons  and  the  Orchards,  with  their  joys  and  i 
rows,  had  taken  deep  root  in  this  young 
life,  and  the  tragedy  that  now  enveloped  them  \ 
her  also  In  its  depressing  shadow.  She  wond( 
what  June  had  thought  when  she  learned  about 

-  June,  the  light-hearted  and  undaunted. 
She  had  not  long  to  wonder.    The  next  mom 

June  herself,  hardly  waiting  for  an  answer  to  1 
ring,  swept  into  the  hall,  and  found  herselfl 
Margaret's  arms. 

"I've  come  to  town  to  help  about  Robert, 
announced.   "Of  course  you  know  what's  happ 
I  drove  in  with  Mrs.  Leighton.    She's  gone  to  I 
jail.    I  had  to  go  somewhere,  so  I  came  here.  | 

"I'm   so   glad   you've   come.'"   replied  Marp 
"Isn't  it  dreadful?" 

"Of   course   it's   dreadful-   what   there  is  of  I 
But  Bob's  innocent,  you  know.   Just  as  innocent| 

-  as-  as  daddy.    And  daddy's  the  most  inn« 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

June  was  hopeful  and  practical;  she  soon  revij 
Margaret's    drooping    spirits,    and    together 
went  to  meet  Mrs.  Lelghton,  full  of  plans  for| 
mediate  action. 

WHEIN  John  Imberlay  reached  his  bank 
morning,  he  found  the  cashier  and  the " 
examiner  already  there,  although  it  was  not  will 
an  hour  of  the  time  for  opening  the  doors  of  I 
bank. 

"There   Is  no   material   change  In  the  situa^ 
since  last  night. "  said  the  cashier,  wearily, 
the  morning  greetings  had  been  given.   "The 
of  operation  is  well   disclosed,  and  was  the 
In  each  instance.    The  amount,  as  written  on ' 
deposit  slip,  was  changed  to  a  smaller  amountl 
making  the  corresponding  entry  in  the  cash-lxr 
The  slips  were   made   out  and  signed  by  the 
positors    themselves:    the   cash-book  entries  r 
made  by  Lelghton.    There  Is  no  escaping  the 
elusion,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  he  i.s  the  one 
abstracted    the    money    In    the    right  amounts  | 
make   the   books  and   the  cash  balance." 

"It  was  a  foolish  method  of  stealing  the  ba 
money,"  said  the  examiner.    "He  was  sure  toj 
found  out,  sooner  or  later.   The  first  depositor 
found  his  actual  balance  to  be  le.ss  than  thatsn 
by  the  figures  in  the  bankbook  would  demand 
explanation,   and   that   of  Itself  would  lead  toj 
Investigation.    Why.  the  very  writing  up  of  a  w 
book,  left  here  to  be  balanced,  would  disclo.'* 
.sort  of  meddling  with  the  account. "  ^ 

"Very    true."    replied    Mr.    Ridgebiiry,   "b"- 
person  who  did  it  was  very  shrewd  in  the  mj 
of  selecting  accounts  for  alteration,    l^*"  ^^'J 
to  have  chosen  those  of  persons  who  seMf"" 
in  their  books  to  be  balanced,  and  who.  when 
do,  rely  wholly  on  the  figures  given  Ihem  «  ^ 
bank.     Oh,   it  was   very   skillfully  done.    Tne  - 
prising  thing  about  it  all  is  the  fact  t*"**'  " 
his  stay  here  of  less  than  a  year,  he  "li""' 
become  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ha  • 
the  bank's  customers.    He   frequently  '*'""  \j 
art's  place   In   the   teller's  cage,   however, 
course  that  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  i 
the  money."  ,,y 

The  directors  were  dropping  in  n<>w,  ""''  jy, 
to  talk  over  the  embezzlement,  and  to  be  re    ., 


the    meeting   of    the   board   at    nine  '"^''"*j'' jj 
clerks  al.so  were  taking  their  places  at  tne 
and  opening  their  books. 


Just  before  the  hour  for  the  board  mei't''  n 
Leighton.  accompanied  by  Margaret  am  i 
came  to  the  bank.  She  wished,  she  ."a'a  I 
Mr.  Imberlay. 

■'^n  be  continued.  I 
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Sally  Morrow^s  Florida  Dream 


By 
Elsie  K.  Watson 


Winter    had    descended 
with  a  vengeance  on  East 
Forest,      Pennsylvania. 
Wind  whistled  and  moan- 
ed  through   the    tall   pine 
trees      surrounding      the 
Morrow    house,    and    sent 
puffs  of  smoke  down  the 
chimney.      Great    white 
snowflakes  were  fast  cov- 
ering   the    paths    to    the 
bam    and    woodhouse 
I  while  icy  hands  seemed  to  knock  at  the  vrtndows 
1  when  the  cold  North  wind  tore  the  icicles  loose. 
I  The  big.  open  fireplace  in  the  "room"  seemed  to 
Utthe  logs  with  greedy  tongue.    Sally  Ann  hoped 
I  tijj  supplv  would  last  all  evening  for  it  was  quite 
a  little  distance  to  the  woodshed  and  Jim  couldn't 
I  be  coaxed  out  after  dark. 

Since  the  children  had  married  and  left,  part  of 
I  the  big,  rambling  old  house  was  closed  each  wln- 
I  ler.  Sally  Ann  and  Jim  found  It  much  more  com- 
I  fortable  to  live  in  three  rooms  In  the  south  end— 
btchen,  sitting-room  and  bedroom  above  the  kit- 
chen where  the  heat  from  the  big  coal  range  took 
a  little  of  the  chill  from  the  fireless  room  and  a 
brick,  religiou.sly  heated  every  night  and  placed  in 
I  the  feather  bed,  did  the  rest. 

The  sitting-room  was  cosy  and  inviting  this  cold 
I  Eight.   The  old    red   rug   Jim   had  bought   at   the 
Cross  Roads    store    fifteen    years    ago    was    still 
bravely  doing  Its  duty,  as  the  furniture  man  had 
assured  him.     Frequent    sweeping  had    dulled    its 
crimson   brightness    and    even    the    hated    yellow 
]  roses  were  turning  a  rusty  brown  and  no  longer 
offended  Sally  Ann's  artistic  sense.    Jim's  big  arm 
I  chair  and  Sally  Ann's  small  rocker,  with  its  cro- 
cheted tidy,  stood  at  either  side  of  the  golden  oak 
I  table. 

It  didn't  make  much  difference  the.se  days  that 
I  SaUy  Ann's  side  of  the  table  was  out  of  the  reach 
the  lamp's  rays.  Time  was  when  the  children 
I  we  small  that  her  hands  were  never  still-  mend- 
ing stockings,  torn  overalls  or  sewing  on  buttons. 
But  the  last  few  years  rheumatism  had  Sally  Ann's 
poor  hands  in  its  unrelenting  clasp  and  they  were 
cften  idly  lying  in  their  owner's  lap  or  somewhat 
Mr\ously  twisting  a  comer  of  the  starched,  ging- 
ham apron. 

ALL  the  diplomats  aren't  In  Washington;  most  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  kitchen.  After  forty 
years  with  Jim.  Sally  Ann  could  have  given  any 
(if  them  pointers.  Tonight,  although  her  hands 
«ere  idle,  her  brown  eyes  were  shining  with  ex- 
citement and  her  cheeks  pink  with 
iKiely.    For    Sally   Ann    was    con- 

I  'Piring  against  her  husband! 

It  all  started  when   Pennsylvania 

I  Parmer  began  to  tell  its  readers 
about  the  wonders  of  traveling  and 
tempt  them  with  stories  of  Florida 
ud  Cuba.  Thursday,  the  day  the 
l«P<r  arrived,  was  eagerly  welcom- 

I  «1  and  hou.sehold  tasks  waited  while 
'>l!y  Ann   read  of   roses   and   siin- 

IHiioe. 

"tt  I  could  just  once,"  she  often 

I  ""1  to  herself,  "get  away  from  East 
forest  for  a  little  while  in  the  win- 

1  ^  I  think  I  could  stand  all  the 
*(  of  the  cold  winters  here.  Seems 
"  though   Id   want    to   live   forty 

1  "ore  year.s  just  to  remember  that. 
^^(n  folks  are  In  their  sixties,  win- 
'«rs  seem  terrible  long  and  cold.  Think  of  getting 

I  J"  a  train  when  it  was  below  zero,  snowing  and 
blowing  and  maybe  next  day  see  the  roses  bloom- 

,  '5  My!  my!  'twould  almost  be  Heaven,"  with  a 
[""'ty  little  sigh,  fearful  lest  .she  had  been  sacri- 

I  *«i('U.s.  if  only  in  her  thoughts. 

And  there  was  no  reason  why  Jim  and  Sally 
^^  couldn't  take  this  trip.  Other  farmers  and 
wir  Wives  had  gone  and  come  back,  eager  to 
*"  the  Wonders  and  ease  of  traveling  and  slght- 
'^'^i  under  the  care  of  tour  managers  of  Penn- 
W'ania  Frtrmer. 
Ha<int  Sam  and  Molly  Byers  from  the  very 
r^'  farm  gone  to  Florlcia  last  year  ?  There  had 
*■"  an  interested  audience  at  Orange  meeting 
J*"  Sam  and  Molly  held  forth  for  almost  two 
ill"'  ™  "^*'  splendors  of  the  South  and  the  never- 
He.forgottpn  thrill  of  traveling  like  kings  and 
ma  by  chartered   Pullmans   and   special    train 

I  "wre  was   no   worry   of    tickets    nor    concern    in 


ing  at  stations  to  take  the  enthusiastic  travelers 
on  sight-seeing  trips  over  fine  roads  and  long 
bridges. 

Mere  words  could  not  describe  the  boat  trip  to 
Cuba,  moonlight,  music  and  quiet  waters  with  the 
little   fibbing  vessels  slipping  out  of  the  shadows 
into  the  path  of  the  moon  and  disappearing  again 
with  scarcely  a   ripple;   of  the  less   romantic  but 
much   more  important   subject  of  abundant  food 
and  comfortable  beds  where  the  passengers  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  sea  breezes  and  the  gentle  sway 
of  the  vessel  swiftly  and  steadily  plowing  through 
the  dark  waters  to  a  foreign  shore. 
But   it   was    only    last    week    the 
awful   conspiracy   had   started — and 
at    Ladles'    Aid,    too,    of   all   places! 
Sally  Ann  and  Molly  had  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  sewing  and  wind- 
ing carpet  rags  and  since  that  didn't 
take   much   thinking,    their   tongues 
hadn't  been  still  for  a  minute.    Sally 
Ann  was  doing  most  of  the  listen- 
ing,   with    Molly    making    good    her 
boast    of    non-stop    descriptions    of 
Florida. 

Suddenly  she  tumed  to  Sally  Ann. 
"Why  can't  you  and  Jim  go  this 
year?  We'll  look  after  the  stock 
and  the  house  while  you're  gone. 
You'n  Jim  have  worked  hard  enough 
to  take  a  real  vacation  and  you'd 
better  spend  a  little  money  noy  be- 
fore you  get  too  old  to  enjoy  it." 

The  carpet  rags  dropped  from 
Sally  Ann's  fingers,  her  brown  eyes 
grew  large  with  excitement,  then 
clouded  as  she  again  picked  up  her 
work.  "I  wish  we  could;  oh,  I  do 
wish  we  could,  but  you  know  Jim'd 
never  consent. 

"It's  no  use.  Molly,  he'd  never  spend  the  money.  He 
allows  farmers  don't  have  any  business  galllvantln' 
around  the  country,   neglecting  their  farms." 

They  sewed  on  in  silence.  A  remnant  from  the 
minister's  wife's  rag  bag  joined  a  scrap  of  the 
Aid  president's  blue  wedding  dress  In  the  endless 
chain  of  the  future  rag  carpet  and  then  Molly 
asked : 

'•Does  Jim  read  the  stories  in  the  Farmer?" 
The    comers    of    Sally    Ann's    mouth    twitched. 
"Well,  every  time  I  get  a  chance,  I  open  the  paper 
to  the  Florida  pages  and  leave  'em  where  I  know 
Jlm'll  be  sure  to  see  them." 

"Wouldn't  Jim  go   if   he  knew  your  heart  was 
set  on  it?" 

"No,  "  Sally  Ann  replied,  "he'd 
more  likely  want  to  go  if  I  opposed 
it.  Jim  can't  be  hurried  In  any  de- 
cision. You've  got  to  let  him  think 
it  up  himself." 

"That's  an  idea."  Molly  was  all 
excitement.  "How  would  It  work  if 
Sam  and  I  come  over  some  night 
and  told  Jim  about  our  trip?  Sam 
can  tell  about  the  strawberry  sec- 
tions and  the  fine  farms  we  saw  and 
maybe  we  can  get  Jim  enthusiastic 
about  going." 

Sally  Ann  was  a  little  skeptical 
about  taking  Sam  into  the  secret 
but  as  Molly  said,  there  wasn't  any- 
thing Sam'd  rather  do  than  talk 
about  the  trip.  Just  give  him  half 
a  chance  and  he'd  keep  on  till 
doomsday     and  maybe  after  that. 

"I  don't  doubt  he'll  feel  right  sorry  that  St. 
Peter  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Florida, "  she 
chuckled. 

"When  could  you  come.  Molly?" 
"Let's  see.    Today  is  Tuesday.    Suppose  we  say 
Friday  night  and  that'll  give  him  a  chance  to  read 
this  week's   paper.     We'll   get    there  just   as   soon 
as  supper's  over  and  the  chores  done." 
And  Friday  evening   was  here! 
With    .startling    clearness    the    old    grandfather 
clock  .sounded  out  each  stroke  of  seven.    Sally  Ann 
peered    anxiously     at     its    hands    as    though     she 
couldn't    believe    her    ears.     Folks    in    East    P'orest 
usually  dropped   In  long  before  seven  and  left  at 
nine. 

Perhaps  the  snow  was  getting  too  deep,  or  may- 
be one  of  the  children  was  sick.  Dear!  dear!  what 
if  all  their  carefully  laid  plans  were  to  be  spoiled. 
Perhaps  Sam  hadn't  approved  of  the  Idea  of  put 
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way-   they'd  always  stand  up  for  each  other. 

Jim  was  comfortably  stretched  in  his  big.  easy- 
chair,  paper  at  hand,  a  dish  of  rosy  apples  on  the 
table.  He  was  at  peace  with  the  world — the  stock 
fed  and  watered,  enough  to  last  several  days  If 
the  storm  should  continue.  Reaching  the  last  page 
of  his  paper,  Jim  yawned,  straightened  up  to 
glance  at  the  clock,  then  slowly  reached  for  his 
shoe  laces. 

Sally  Ann  expostulated.   "Pa,  don't  take  off  your 

shoes  yet.    Molly  and  Jim  will  surely  be  here  any 

minute  now.    Wait   'till  a  quarter  after  anyway." 

With    none    too    good   grace,    Jim 

retled  the  shoe. 

Pete's  sudden  muffled  bark  from 
his  bunk  In  the  wash-house  sent 
Sally  Ann  rushing  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  welcome  her  guests. 

During  the  excitement  of  greet- 
ing and  placing  chairs,  the  farm 
paper  had  slipped  unnoticed  to  the 
floor  and  now  It  lay.  as  though  Fate 
were  helping  In  the  conspiracy,  with 
Its  pages  opened  to  scenes  of  Flor- 
ida, at  Sam's  very  feet. 

"Land  o'  Goshen."  exclaimed  Sam. 
"there's  a  familiar  looking  place." 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  paper. 
"Look,  Molly,  there's  where  those 
business  men  met  us  In  Plant  City 
with  cars  and  took  us  all  around 
the  town  and  out  through  the  straw- 
berry section.  Why.  right  here...," 
and  Sam  was  off  for  a  good  fifteen 
minutes'  reminiscing  of  farm  land  in 
the  Sunny  South,  of  citrus  packing 
plants,  the  future  of  Florida  and  the 
value  of  land  there. 

Sally  Ann  winked  at  Molly  and 
then  she  was  listening  In  open-eyed  wonder.  Now 
and  then  Jim  would  break  In  with  a  question  and 
the  anxious  women  could  see  that  he  was  inter- 
ested, although  how  far  it  went  they  could  not  tell. 
His  questions  were  intelligent  and  they  knew  that 
at  least  one  part  of  Sally  Ann's  conspiracy  had 
worked — Jim  had  read  the  stories. 

MOLLY  had  thoughtfully  brought  along  some 
railroad  menus  and  other  souvenirs  of  the 
trip,  including  the  Tour  Edition,  a  little  sheet 
printed  right  on  the  train,  with  Its  personal  Items 
and  plans  for  the  day  and  soon  the  two  women 
were  deep  In  conversation. 

Assuring  herself  that  the  men  folks  were  too 
deeply  engrossed  in  their  talk  to  hear  her  ques- 
tion. Sally  Ann  ventured;  "But.  Molly,  if  you're 
on  the  train  most  of  the  time,  how  did  you  get  a 
bath?" 

"Oh.  they  had  hotel  rooms  reserved  for  us  in 
all  the  cities,  without  extra  charge,  and  you  could 
get  all  the  baths  you  wanted." 

"Were  most  of  the  women  dressed  in  fine 
clothes?" 
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"as   no   worry    oi    iicneis    ""■    v"ii«.»ri.. -r--    — ---  -—  ..  • 

ing  trains;  with  buses  or  private  cars  wait-       Ung  something  over  on  Jim.    Men  were  funny  thai 


ON  Page  13  of  this  issue  are  pictures  of 
some  of  the  scenes  about  which  Sally 
Ann  dreams  and  Sam  and  Molly  talk  when 
they  plan  the  Morrows'  vacation  to  Florida 
and  Cuba.  February  3rd  to  14th.  1931. 
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PENNSYLVANIA        FARMER 


•Nil.  no.  thfV  \\>"<  pli'ir.  >'iv  h 
ilrt.sses.  II  looked  .is  though  nui:>t  ol 
them  wanted  to  be  comformlilf  Jn- 
steHi]  of  Jii-ing  stylish.  My  sweater 
and  lifihl  simimei  coat  lanie  -n  handy, 
for  thf  evenings  were  cool." 

••^'olly.  tell  me  something  about 
the  ]>laces  where  you  sleep  on  the 
tiain  They  call  them  berths,  don't 
they '.' " 

"Yts.  ■  bej;an  Molly,  ea^er  to  ail 
her  superior  knowledge  of  traveling 
•Sam  and  I  had  a  whole  section  two 
hig  seats  facing  each  other.  We'd 
n  -vei  been  on  a  train  at  night  before 
and  that  was  one  thing  that  made  tis 
lat*>  in  deciding  to  go.  But  the  Tour 
Manager  told  us  in  a  letter  that  there 
would  be  lots  of  others  having  their 
ti'st  trip  and  we  would  soon  feel  like 
o'd  travelers.  Well,  wo  were  sort  of 
>haky  about  it  but  thought  we  couUl 
bhiflf  it  out  if  the  rest  <lid.  Long 
Hb<<ut  eight-thirty  the  colored  fel- 
low portets,  they  call  them  what 
was    DIM-    porter's   name.    Sam?" 

"Heywood."  Sam  supplied.  He  and 
Jim  had  now  stopped  their  conversa- 
tion and  were  listening. 

Sally    I^-arnx   About   Tnixellnu 

"Yes.  Heywood.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  about  dark  he  came  in  the 
train  ami  started  to  pull  down  shelves 
from  the  wall,  put  the  two  .seats  to- 
gether, take  the  cushions  from  the 
hacks  and  in  two  .shakes  of  a  cats 
tail  there  were  two  beds  one  above 
the  other.  He  put  a  fine,  .soft  mat- 
tress on  eaih  one  and  whiske<l  clean 
sheets  on.  then  several  blankets  and 
pillow-slip.5  as  white  as  snow.  The 
covers  were  turned  down  so  you  could 
crawl  right  in.  Why  nobodv  could 
possibly  know  it  was  your  fii^^t  night 
on  a  train,  because  it  was  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face  just  what  you 
weif   to  do. 

"I  s't'pt  in  the  lower  beith  and  Sam 
to<  k  the  upper.  We  were  just  won- 
d-^rinp  hi.w  he  was  going  to  pet  up 
thve  he  i.sn't  as  spr>'  as  h«  used 
to  he  and  then  Heywood  came  along 
with  a  ladder  and  Sam  said  it  was 
jii-^t  as  ea.sy  as  anything  ciawlirp  in 
t'lHt   upper  betth." 

"But.  Molly."  gasped  Sally  .\nn 
■•WpFpn't  there  curtains  or  doi.rs  oi 
something    in   front?" 

"Oh.  sure."  laughed  Molly  •ihen- 
were  sepal  ate  curtains  for  the  uj^per 
and  the  lowei  berths.  Y'ni  fastened 
them  together  after  you  got  in  and 
it  was  most  as  private  as  yotw  own 
room.  There  wa.s  a  little  hammock 
fastened  at  the  side  and  a  shelf  above 
your  feet.  Each  berth  hail  an  electric 
light  and  there  was  a  button  you 
pusheii  if  y<iu  wanted  to  <aP.  the 
porter." 

"'I^anii  sakes'."  Sally  Ann  exclaim- 
et!  "colored  fellows  to  do  all  the  w<rk 
and  two  clean  sheets  a  day  on  the 
bfd  y.u  must  have  feU  like  a  mil- 
lionaire.' 

I  .\    Riinquct   Every   .Meal 

"Kadi  car  had  two  washrooms." 
coiitinued  Molly,  "one  for  men  at 
I  one  end  of  the  car  and  one  for  wom- 
en at  the  other  end.  There  were  three 
or  four  waahbafiin.s,  a  dental  lavatory. 
a!l  the  hot  and  cold  water  you  could 
use.  liquid  soap,  ice  water  and  paper 
cups,  and  an  endless  supply  of  nice 
white  linen  towels  that  was  the  envy 
I       of  every  woman  on  the  train." 

As  Molly  stopped  for  breath.  Sam 
took  up  the  story.  "Next  morning 
about  sim-up.  most  folks  rolled  out 
ao's  they  wouldn't  miss  anything. 
'  After  we  got  our  'tiain-legs'  it  was 
no  tri(k  at  all  to  shave  and  all  the 
time  W"  w"re  begrudgin"  the  time  till 
we  ((•:  "il  ■  •  t  back  and  see  the  sights." 

"And  tr  •  ;  it  was  breakfast  time.  " 
MoMy  1  ";  •  in.  "We  think  we  get 
n  f'-^  t  at  t»i°  Orange  banquets,  but 
you  :  hou"  t  .ce  those  meals  on  the 
diner  Wh.. .  we  had  a  regular  ban- 
quet thi.e  times  a  day  Most  folks 
complai-  I'd  that  the  food  was  too 
I       ifood. 

'  "Th<-  first  couple  of  hours  aftei  we 

got  on  the  train  we  kept  pretty  ck)sc 
tc  our  seat;;  but  after  a  little  we  got 


ti  talking  with  the  folks  across  the 
aisle,  then  the  one.^  in  front  and  in 
back  and  before  long  we  were  ex- 
changing recipes.  talking  about 
Orange  meetings  and  even  compar- 
ing husbands." 

"And  I  tell  you.  Jim."  Sam's  vt)ice 
now.  "one  of  the  nice  things  about 
the  trip  was  that  almost  every  one 
was  from  the  farm  just  like  us.  I 
thought  maybe  most  of  them  would 
he  city  folks,  but  we  soon  found  if 
they  weren"t  farmers  now  tney  had 
been  at  one  time. 

No  Worries  on  This  Tour 

"And  then  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  tickets  or  changing  trains  or 
anything.  The  Tour  Manager  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  oflfice  and 
the  railroad  men  had  everything 
planned  .so  that  all  we  had  to  do  was 
enjoy  ourselves,  and  we  sure  <lid 
that.' 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  a  stopping 
place  to  .Sam's  and  Molly's  de.scrip- 
tions  of  their  trip  atid  they  were 
startled  to  hear  the  clock  strike  ten. 
Then  there  was  a  great  flurry  of 
leave-taking  and  with  the  promi.se 
that  Sally  Ann  and  Jim  would  come 
over  soon,  the  guests  hurried  off 
through  the  zero  night,  the  flashlight 
and  lantern  casting  long  shadows  and 
their  breath  a  frosty  mist. 

At  the  door,  while  Jim  was  busy 
helping  Sam  into  his  overcoat,  Molly 
had  whispered.  "Do  you  think  we  did 
any  good?    Is  he   interested?" 

And  Sally  Ann  had  whispered  back. 
"I  don't  know  but  anyhow  he  didn't 
ihange  the  subject  once." 

"Call  me  up  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing antl  let  me  know  what  he  says," 
and  picking  up  her  flashlight.  MoUj 
vanished  in  the  wintry  night. 

The  door  closed  against  an  espe- 
cially vicious  gust  of  wind.    Sally  Ann 


stood  for  a  minute  or  two  Viefore  the 
glowing  kitchen  fire;  then  called  to 
Jim.  who  had  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room  and  his  paper. 

"Pa.  you'll  have  to  fetch  the  other 
lamp  for  me.  I'm  afraid  to  carry  it 
on  account  of  my  rheumatiz.  I  want 
to  set  the  bread  and  the  oil's  out  of 
this  lamp." 

The  kitchen  was  always  Jim's  fa- 
vorite room  and  with  his  shoes  at  last 
removed,  slippered  feet  propped  on 
the  grate  of  the  coal  stove,  pipe  fill- 
ing the  room  with  the  aroma  of  to- 
bacco, his  thoughts  went  back  over 
the  evening's  conversation. 

Dc^ggone,  it  would  be  nice  to  take  a 
trip,  and,  as  Sam  explained  it.  guess 
he  wouldn't  be  any  bigger  fool  on  the 
train  than  the  next  one.  If  Sam  could 
manage,  guess  he  could.  Wouldn't 
have  to  worry  any  about  getting  lost 
or  .somebody  stealing  his  ticket  eith- 
er if  Pennsylvania  Farmer  handled 
all  the  details.  Sally  Ann  was  sociable 
and  would  have  a  great  time  with  the 
other  women.  Had  a  little  money  to 
spare.  Might  as  well  spend  it  in  see- 
ing other  farm  lands — and  .so  his 
thoughts  went  on. 

Jim  ThinkH  It  Over 

Sally  Ann's  mind,  too,  was  in  a 
whirl  "while  her  crippled  hands  were 
busy  with  the  dough.  Jim  was  mighty 
quiet;  seemed  to  be  thinking  about 
something.  Probably  figuring  what 
work  he'd  do  tomorrow.  She  ami 
Molly  had  been  foolish  to  think  they 
could  get  Jim  interested  in  spending 
money  on  a  trip  to  Florida.  Drat  the 
rheumatism!  Now  she'd  have  to  stop 
a   minute  until  the  pain  left. 

Jim  had  noticed  Sally  Ann  rubbing 
the  swollen  wrists.  When  she  resum- 
ed her  task,  for  the  first  time  Jim 
seemed  to  see  her  hands  as  they 
really  were   these   days.    Brown  and 


AlhYear  Around  Clothes 


wj.'e  i..^  requlrpd.    Price  15<'  or  two  fur  2.V. 

No.  6625.— Child's  rompers.  Cut  In  three 
.oir.es:  1.  "2  and  3  years.  A  2-year  size  re- 
quirep  1%  yards  of  32-lni-h  material.  If 
niado  without  the  bishop  sleeve  portinn.s 
l>s  .vard  is  required.  For  collar  and  band 
cuffs  of  contrastinjr  material  '<  yard  is 
ip'iutred  out  cri.sswise.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  2.5.'. 

No.  ««2I. — Girl."'  drp.«.«.  Cut  in  tliree  slz- 
e.":  2,  1  and  6  years.  A  4-ypar  size  requires 
1',  yards  of  material  33  ini  lies  wide.  For 
<<>llai-  and  sleeve  liands  of  >'ontrastin^  ma- 
tprlal  \  yard  32  in<  hes  wide  is  requireil. 
cut  <  losrswisp.  For  plaltinii  on  thP  <o11:ir. 
1  ■,  yards  2  Inches  wide  is  required,  cut 
(Tos.jwise.  or  lU  yards  of  lace  or  edging. 
I'ttre   1.5c  or  two   for   25c. 

No.  6746.— Slis.ses"  dres.o.  Ciit  In  thipp 
.-izps-  16.  IH  and  20  years.  An  18-year 
."ize  with  collar  and  sleeves,  rfquires  4'* 
y.irds  of  39-inih  matPriiil.  With  <<  liar  and 
without  sleeves  the  dress  reciuires  3'j 
vard.".     I'riie   ir>c  or  two   for  25<'. 


No.  6715.— Lrfidle.s'  (Iresii.  Cut  In  six  sizes: 
34.  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  nip.i.s- 
lire.  A  ;iS-in<h  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-Inch  matprial.  For  contrasting  mate- 
rial I-ti  y.'ird  39  inches  wide  is  required 
lUt  crosswi.se.    Pri<e  16c  or  two  for  2.V. 

No.  6720.— LaillPs'  hou.se  frock.  <'ut  in 
five  .sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
mea.'-iirp.  A  38-iiuh  size  requires  4'4  yards 
of  39-inrh  inatprial.  For  contrastlnR  ma- 
tpriul  '.:  yard  Is  required  39  inches  wide 
I  ul  <ro.«swise.    Price   l.^c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  67:i3. — (Jirl..''  dress.  Cut  In  four  aizp." : 
6  months,  1,  2  and  3  year.*.  A  2-year  size 
with  wrist  loiiKth  sleevps  requires  1\ 
yards  <>t  3.')-iMili  material.  With  short 
sIppvps  1'.  yards  Is  required.  To  trim 
with  hlns  binding  requires  2  yard.«i  I'j 
inrhp."  widp.    Prl<e  15«'  or  two  for  2.'ic. 

.No.  6762.— (Jirls'  undergarments.  Cut  in 
four  sizes:  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  To  make 
the  set  for  H  2-year  size  requires  2  yards 
of  ;{6-iii<li   inatprlal.    Price   lf><'   <ir  two   for 

2,^K. 

No.  6971.-  I.adie.s"  dress.  Cut  in  five 
.-Izes  34.  ;t6,  ;W.  10  and  42  lli<  he.-  liust 
nieu.^ure.  A  38-Inch  size  reipilres  W,  yanl..' 
<'f  39-lnch  material.  For  contra.-tinu  iiia- 
K-rlnl     '4    yard    S9   Imhes    wide    ciu    1  ro.«.< 
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wrinkled,    gnarled   and   knotted  with 
hard  work,  rheumatism  twisted;  tin 
old-fashioned    wedding    ring   se^nj^  I 
almost  too  heavy  for  the  bony  Wft 
And  Sally  Ann's  hands  used  to  b« 
so  pretty!    Mighty  proud  Jim  alwsj-j  I 
was  of  them  when  she  sang  solos  in 
singing  school.    He'd  never  told  h«r  | 
how  pretty  they  were— no  use  spoU. 
ing  the  women  folk.s — but  oftentimes 
he'd  stopped  reading  or  working  just 
to  watch  her  cuddling  the  babies  ot  | 
sewing  some  dainty  thing. 

Sally  Ann's  hands  were  always .«.  I 
comforting  when  you  were  sick.  Light 
and  soothing,  they  could  coax  away  a 
pain   in   no   time.    Lota  of  neighbors  1 
could  remember  her  warm  handclasp 
Even  Jim  knew  how  they  felt  when  | 
his  heart  was  sad. 

Funny  he  hadn't  noticed  when  SaUy ! 
Ann's    hands    had   begun   to  look  ii,\ 
different.    Must  have  been  that  sum- 
mer he  was  sick  and  she  had  gone  out  I 
in  the  fields  and  worked  like  a  man 
Reckon   that  was  it.    Sally  Ann  had  I 
worked   like   a    man  all   through  the 
years  Just  as  hard  as  he  had  -maybe 
harder — what  with  the  children,  th«| 
house  and  outside  work  too  and  hers 
he  was  refusing  to  put  in  a  furnace  I 
and  electric  lights  and  make  the  work  | 
lighter  for  her. 

With    a    thud   his    feet    struck  t^- 
floor,  his  pipe  landed  on  the  mantle  I 
and  with  two  strides  he  was  over  be- 1 
side  Sally  Ann  who  had  ju.^^t  .spread  > 
woolen   cover  over  the  bread  dough. 

"Sally  Ann,"  he  said,  reaching  for 
her  crippled  hands  and  holding  then] 
in  a  tight  grip,  "what  did  Doc  War- 
ner say  when  you  went  to  see  hini| 
yesterday?" 

The  Doctor'*  Prefwriptlod 

Startled  and  just  a  little  frighteneJ 
Sally  Ann  was  speechle.ss.   She  hadn't  I 
told  Jim  she  was  going  to  see  Doc: ' 
and  how  did  he  know?   Then  bravely 

"Well,  he  said  there  wasn't  any  I 
medicine  he  could  give  folks  whose 
bodies  were  worn  out  with  too  much  I 
work  and  not  enough  play.  Wante.1 
me  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York  an<l 
sec  Alice's  new  baby,  or.  he  saii 
'take  a  trip  to  Florida  and  come  baik  | 
with  roses  in  your  cheeks'  " 

She  ventured  a  .swift  glance  at  Jim  1 
Perhaps  it  was   the  fire-light  or  justj 
Sally    Anns    imagination,   hut  son* 
how  his  face   seemM  to   bccnme  the] 
old  Jim— young,  impetuous  and  pay 
the  man  she  had  married 

"He  did.  eh?"  he  .shoutc.i.  "Wen 
we're  going  to  give  it  a  try.  Get! 
Molly  to  go  to  town  with  yo\i  tomor- 
row and  buy  some  new  >lu(ls.  A""- 
while  you  re  there,  call  on  tlmt  peslc-  j 
ftimace  man  who's  been  hanei" 
aroimd  here  for  fifteen  years.  Te'! 
him  he  can  put  in  his  best  heater  j 
while  were  in  Florida.  Next  sprinT 
Poon"s  the  frost"s  out  of  the  grounil 
111   .set    the  poles  for  electiicity" 

One  arm  went  around  Snlly  Ann*| 
.stooped   shoulder.     Funny  how  aw^ 
wanl  a  fellow  gets  if  he  doesn't  ket?  1 
up    that    sort    of    thing    thnmgl>  the  | 
years. 

"Sally  Ann,  we're  goin.?  to  take  j 
that  h.ineymoon  trip  we  should  have  | 
had  forty  years  ago." 


^,„ber  27.   1930. 


HOW   TO   OKDBX 

Write  plainly,  nix  ins  i«iltcrii  numlter 
•  nd  size.  Address  Pattern  M<-|iartnient, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  I'c-.n  Ave., 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


The  Fashion  Book 

Tup:  Winter  Book  of  Fashions  con- 
tains many  attractive  styles  for 
the  season  wool  suits,  co.its.  ftr*" 
ilresses,  afternoon  dresscn  apion-*. 
dainty  things  for  the  tiny  tot:^  ana 
the  young  set;  lingerie,  •n'^''"''"'^,", 
smart  pa  jama  ensembles;  a'^  ,  _ 
.some  distinctive  handwork  and  em- 
broidery patterns  for  every  purp"-^ 

Y<iu  will  like  the  practical  supge*;- 
tions  for  gifts,  the  Interesting  'li""^ 
sion  of  fabrics  and  points  of  dc'iP^ 
ami  the  dressmaking  gtiidc  that  f! 
to  clothes  real  individuality  and  ini 
Price  is  only  ten  cents.  All  ('mI'^'^ 
are  ten  cents,  three  for  a  quir''''  ^ 

Send   now  for  your  copy     A<i''rf^ 
Pattern     Department.     I'""'->'^*,^  | 
Farmer.    7301     Penn    Avenue 
burgh.   Pb 


[tflbborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 


r  ,.  ,h,  famo'.'S  old  recipe  which  million* 
i^lilw  have  found  to  be  the  most  de- 
K^S^r^e",  of  breaking  up  a  stubborn,  Un- 
r.  ou£h  It  takes  but. a  moment  to  pre- 
£1,  co"«  li'tl''  but  it  gives  real  relief  even 
Pk«dr"l'd  coughs  that  follow  severe  cold 

IS'l'iiv  dfuggiit.  get  2Vi  ounces  of  PineK 
.TiJloJ  pint  bottle  and  fill  the.bottle  w.th 
.  BUuUtfd  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey. 
!^rmak<:  a  full  pint  of  better  remedy 
h  ,ou  could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times 
fuit.  It  never  spoils  and  tastes  so  good 
L,M  (hildfen  like  it. 

C*™;„  does  this  simple  mixture  soothe  and 
7,te  nflamed  throat    membranes   with   sur- 
.UK    but   also   It    is    absorbed    into    the 
I  md'acls    directly    upon    the    bronchial 
_,  thai  aiding  the  whole  system   in   throw- 
r.1  the  cough.     It    loosens    the    germ-lsden 
IZ  and  eases  che«t  soreness  in  a  way  that 
IZpy  istonishing. 
Ml  il  »  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
„  Norway    P'"*.    containing    the    active 
5  o(  creoote.  in  a  refined,   palatable   form. 
u^i  known  in  medicine  is  more  helpful   in 
^  cl  distressing    cough*    chest   colds,    j> 
iVMichiil  troubles.  t/>,, 

feoMtJCcept  a  substitute  for  Pinex.   <>-.& 
fj,  {airanteed  to   give   prompt   re-    <&>  ^^ 
lirncntytrfiin_lH.  ^  i^'..  r' 

for  CougKs..jL 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Have  You  Confidence  in  the 

m 

Poultry  Business 

By  H.  C.  KNANDEL 


(58.51      11 


Grow 


Burppp's  Annual  abounds 
in  interesting  planting  infor- 
mallon  and  offers  valuatlp 
bUKgestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieliea  tc 
grow.  It  is  an  intpresting  book 
ol  l\i  pages,  with  many  o( 
the  I)  ading  VegetaliU-s  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vcgetablct  and  Flowert 

Read  about  Burpee's  new  "Tanger- 

ine"Tomato,BurpepanaCaulitl»wer, 

that  nuD  the  National  Caulirtower 

CntOft.    Sweet    Peas,    DahliBs,  etc 

Burp..'^  Annual  will  lie  mailed  free. 

eBwpee  Co.,  107  Bwyw  BUf .,  PUUMpUa,  f*. 


THE  past  months  have  been  in- 
deed most  trying  ones  not  only 
for  the  farmer  but  for  the 
wage  earner  in  the  city.  The  great 
army  of  poultry  raisers  throughout 
the  country  are  now  face  to  face  with 
a  difficult  problem.  'With  the  price  of 
eggs  the  lowest  in  several  years,  with 
poultry  meat  selling  at  pre-war  prices, 
what  can  the  future  hold? 

Let  us  think  back  a  little,  over  a 
decade  ago  when  prices  for  poultry 
products  were  very  low— what  hap- 
pened then?  Eggs  were  sold  on  the 
market  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Many  poultrymen  became 
discouraged.  Wholesale  slaughter  of 
hens  resulted.  Many  persons  went 
out  of  the  poultry  business  altogeth- 
er. Others  reduced  their  flocks  con- 
siderably. 

We  were  told  there  was  no  money 
in  the  poultry  business.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  had  faith  in  the 
future,  had  faith  that  a  great  indus- 
try would  right  itself,  and  coupled 
with  that  faith  they  had  the  courage 
to  stick  with  the  problem  and  strive 
for  a  solution. 

What  Happened 


Hull     siitHfiitle     Ja»- 

aaess    Oil    im    xliim: 

Bpol       11     I'l  iHriiti«     X 

Iile*..<>iit    i.i«nliiiii:    I"-"' 

that     Ar\i's     <mi      l'«li> 

QIICK.        Won't     t)ll!itir 

like     "M     tM»     Iliilimnt- 

411  Years  Sii<.ees«.   At  drui- 


VALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

4O.0OO    WEEKLY 

I'.arnl    .,    .1    White    K-'-K-.    WliHe    W^«n 
,'•<>•.    1;.  !.     Ill«<-k    «;i»iil».    AnninK    »>iil 
__    VKmiii   ai  :    Maim   While    l<«.|rtiorii«     llre«t 
lltf|■I^  nil!.  1    Iv     \.\,n,\    Bakrr.     Slate    C..ll..;e 
BfTV.Telui!..;    .,1,1    tell    XMIM'     elt"rlem> .      «e 
'iif  Ihi.    I.  M     liMirletn    «|Ull>fni1lt    aiin    liae 

E»i|  ;l  1  ,r-'  etl«.rielir».  tHir  rrni-'  .ili'l 
■ni<  .11.  r xoiialili'.  \Vrll«  f'T  inlH".' 
!til  I'iri l,-r   di.««>uiil. 

^Vikkfatcberlrs.     D(»L '■     Grccneatllc  .Pa. 
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ChicKx 

.9 


Taara  Brca^laB 

I.et     tiie    Hire    yrm    • 

b.>i|(  teilinir  ahoiil  wnn- 

rtirful     eiiK     aiirt     meal 

ir.iludns    p>f.H-k-   alN'Mi    br'H.r- 

;iii.l    hiuh    eui:    inidiLMlnn     T.  IIh 

.•ii."iil    eoiitt"llln<   (V(rtillofii.i. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM.  Ino 
Boi  P  12.  CkHititowa,  Md. 


f--    aiil    I' 


BARRED  BOCKS 


.    Now    St     I9IS    PriMI. 

•  ri...H  (;i..itu>l  T.:uinii  sirn^n 
I  ,.ii.rilll\  M<lei'le<l,  TrK'm.Hl^il 
'1  1..1I    t..r    Kum    mill    Siaiicl;iril 

-llir..      IH"!!.      Ue.^.til-     <■<      It" 

ll>  (1«.\^  I,i>i»  iif  'IWi  inii'i- »:• 
>!'  (1  \v*t.  1'uj.iointi..  rii"*t 
Ti.;'-n  iij,  T.»  a"1  mid  |.r.>fll  I  •■! 
•  »«  "1"  Wlii.'.'M  ill  I"  Ionic 
1;  '  Frrp  C'''aliS. 
1  W,  p.,1,,  4  Sons.     B«.  6    »ltooii«.  Pa. 


'Til-    . 
«■<   li.«-i... 
lli'l    I 
•I'liilr 

!'.».  I 
li.  :;■< 
C  «■!<  " 
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flfN  LEGHORN   CHICKS 


Tibi*-    'Mlot^« 


Pitts- 


Hi,  -TZ  ^^  111-- .TlDi'*--  'M'lJtea 
1^"  ■wlliiQu«iny"iTriipnr'la<l. 
'"^lefi  i,r,.iitrit  wintrr  iHytTit. 
I  .J~,  Mlsh.,!  qitallty.  Low 
*t  11  ***'"''■•'"■'' "'■'''''■  "'» 
-•'^•iiryraim,  219  waifitii  «•<«,  Cantre  HaN,  Pa. 

.^  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

H   i-,rf'"*  ""<'  Hollywood  Strain* 

\Ji   ,J''''*-«'rnT,i  ...jt  .(.,,,, ,r-,,|, I  nri.<c'irH    \'r\  r 

H>    ^-^    .^.■ri(ir..rrm»)..i;      lt«fr,..    T.  IN 

it..,..'-    '' ' 'II  i-TiMl  fui:  itn"!u(iiiL' !,.  .-h'ti.. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bai  2,RicMi(ld.Pa. 

KNTED-Farm  Products 

!•'"•  J'  '■""«'"    '•''     Write  for  Infmal'n. 
'•  no      "i  X    T^roBt  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


All  of  this  is  history,  but  you  well 
know  what  happened.    The   thinking 
poultrymen  culled  their  flocks  .severe- 
ly, keeping  only  the  most  productive 
birds.    They    mainUined   only   highly 
bred   breeding   flocks.     The    following 
spring    they    raised    about    the    same 
number  of  chickens  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  raise  in  previous  years. 
Conditions  changed   rapidly.    Those 
who  were  easily  discouraged  because 
of   low   prices   hatched   or   purchased 
few  chicks.    In  the  fall   pullets  were 
commanding  a  high  price.   They  were 
not  to  be  obtained.    The  better  poul- 
trymen needed  all  they  raised  to  re- 
plenish  their   flocks.     The    "follower" 
was  disappointed  and  unable  to  cash 
in  on  the  high  prices.    It  is  so  easy 
to    succumb    to    failure.     It    requires 
faith  to  face  discouragement  and  still 
come  up  smiling. 

I  once   met  a   man  who  for  years 
had  labored  as  a  fireman  on  a  rail- 
road.    He    and    his    wife   saved   their 
money  and  invested  it  In  the  poultry 
business.     At    last    their    dream    had 
come   true.    Several   thousand   chicks 
were  raised  and  the  pullets  placed  in 
winter   quarters.     Disease   broke   out 
and  wiped  out  the  entire   flock.    Not 
discouraged,  but  rather  determined  to 
win.  the  man  got  back  his  job  as  a 
fireman  until  such   time  as  he  could 
i  gain  sufficient  funds  to  stock  up  his 
poultry  plant.    With  this  accomplish- 
ed the  future  looked  bright,  but  just 
I  around   the    corner   was   further   dls- 
1  couragement.      A    severe    windstorm 
swept  over  this  farm  and  leveled  or 
unroofed    every    building    and    killed 
I  several    hundreds    of   chickens.     Once 
again   back   to  the   lallroad.  followed 
later  with  back  to  the  farm.  Through 
adversity  and  failure   this   man   kept 
a  cheerful  outlook  on  life.    Such  spirit 
cannot    be    dampened    and    he    was 
bound  to  win,  as  he  did. 

B<>hlnd  the  Scenes 

James  Allen  in  his  book  cntited 
"As  a  Man  Thinketh"  says,  "The 
tho>ightc.'*s.  the  ignorant  and  the  in- 
dolent seeing  only  the  apparent  effect 
of  things  and  not  the  thing.-*  them- 
selves, talk  of  luck,  of  fortune  and 
chance.  They  do  not  know  the  dark- 
ness and  heartaches;  they  only  see 
the  light  and  joy.  and  call  it  Muck'; 
do  not  see  the  long  and  arduous  jour- 
ney, but  only  behold  the  plea.sant  goal 
and  call  It  'good  fortune';  do  not  un- 
derstand the  process,  but  only  per- 
ceive the   result  and  call   It   'chance.' 


In  all  human  affairs  there  are  efforts 
and  there  are  results  and  the  strength 
of  the  effort  is  the  measure  of  the 
result.  Gifts,  powers,  material,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  possession  are 
the  fruits  of  effort;  they  are  thoughts 
completed,  objects  accomplished,  vis- 
ions realized." 

The  immediate  future  in  the  poul- 
try business  may  appear  un.'^ettled, 
but  the  person  who  is  willing  to  de- 
vote his  energy  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  will  win.  The  consumer  has 
not  lost  his  appetite  for  good  eggs 
or  chicken.  Some  one  must  supply 
these  Important  items  in  our  diet.  To 
supply  them  at  the  least  possible  cost 
Is  your  problem. 

Obviously  the  first  step  is  to  keep 
only   the  best,   well-developed   pullets 
which  show  every  indication  of  prov- 
ing themselves  profitable  layers.  Con- 
tinue to  cull  weekly  all  poor  produc- 
ers.   Secondly,  so  construct  the  hop- 
pers that  no  feed  is  soiled  or  wasted. 
Your  state  college  of  agriculture  will 
furnish     free    plans    of    satisfactory 
mash  hoppers.   Third,  keep  your  hens 
in    the    best    physical    health    by    not 
over-crowding    them    in    the    pens    or 
on   the   roosts.    Remove  immediately, 
as  observed,  any  sickly  looking  speci- 
mens.     Destroy     these     by     b\imlng. 
Fourth,  purchase  next  spring,  if  that 
has  been  your  practice,  fewer  chicks 
but    of    better    quality.     Give    these 
youngsters  the  best  care  and  thereby 
reduce  the  mortality  to  a  minimum. 
Fifth,  help  to  Increase  consumption  of 
both  eggs  and  poultry  meat  by  plac- 
ing on   the    market  a   better   graded 
quality  product. 

May  the  year  1931  be  a  prosperous 
and  happy  one  to  you  all. 


More  ideas 
per  n  inch! 

And,  every  idea  proved  out  in  tiie 
poultry  yard.  Articles  by  such 
men  as  Wyckoflf ,  Lee,  Piatt,  More- 
land,  Huttar,  Robinson  and  many 
others  every  month  in 

poujyrRy 


Be  sure  to  get  the  next  7  issui- — 
each  with  a  Success  Secret,  telling 
how  to  make  more  money  from 
poultry.  Read  also  how  to  have 
most  eggs  for  present  selling,  how 
to  market  all  poultry  products  at 
higher  prices,  how  to  save  money 
on  feeds.  Send  coupon  today. 

The  Poultry  Item. 
Sellersville,  71S.  Pa- 
Enclosed  Is  10c.     Send  me  Poultrj-   Item 
with  the  seven  "Secrets"  articles 


Name   .  . 
Addres-s 


Navy  Brand  Conetntratad  Buttarmilk 

Fr«m  Tubwculin  Teatad  Cows 

■•*  ...T  run  liiilk  'oliil-.  '•  l»r  rent  Ij'-'ii-  .T-I'l.  thirk 
ii.>  rusiard  «iiU  no  turcinn  in.:rii|iiiit...  n(i!wi« 
ri...-lii..l.liiii  ami  lf...-fii.>  ilaniier  rn-in  ei...|..<li.>»H. 
lii.r..«-ii  p-it  iT'iluiIlm  and  irrano'es  f<?rTl.liy  aim 
liatihalillity.  C-il  f"r  ilili-ks.  Iimiler*  aii.l  i:ivln« 
i,..|ii.  S'M  dlre<.;  rrnni  ilie  faetnn  li  '>"'>■'«  o' 
iib"iit    48->   11'^     Half  »Nirrel«.   nl>"Ut   MO  Ih.. 

•nnJSVlLLE  DAIRY  PR^Duirs'cio"  TITUSVILIE,  PA. 


Will  You  Sell  My  Eggs? 

(Continued  from  page  5.> 
It  is  hard  to  teach  some  of  ua  old 
dogs  new  tricks.  I  believe,  however, 
were  we  all  to  handle  our  eggs  as  a 
cooperative  is  forced  to  handle  them, 
we  would  perhaps  not  need  much  help 
to  sell  them;  but  there's  the  rub.  How 
can  we  be  made  to  learn  and  apply 
tho.se  newer  methods  which  modem 
market  conditions  appear  to  demand 
without  bowing  our  necks  to  a  co- 
operative or  som  eagency  with,  per- 
haps, a  pleasanter  name  but  a  hand 
just  as  capable  and  firm?  I  have  be- 
come considerably  balder  during  re- 
cent months  worrying  over  just  that 
knotty  problem.  Intense  thought  gen- 
erates heat  and  the  hair  must  go. 


Lots  OF  toos 
and  — 


•M^i^^A 


HoTtTlllc  Accrisdited  White  Leflhorna  havp  t)«cn 

tired  tor  iivpr  \rn  \>-.\n  t..  prixliicf  lilK  rsi."  «"'«  '"'» 
■i(  ibt'oi.    i;ei  "ir  fri.i.  ra  .liiik'     1'  irn>  ill 
!•     rilSB     CHICKS 

< irder  \<ft' .n-  M anh  1  st     ( let  1 1 1  trw  ctil<-k« 

Iwlth  «wh  lim  ji.iKiiiiiwii  iMHiKit  order.' 

Pa\/  n  hrn  i,«»  I-'  ■  '''i'*'      "  '"'  <"<*"*  ■'"'  f'""'"'' 

HOVTVII.I  E    ai;<;rei>i  rto  HATtHEn  V. 

117  Muln   Street  HoytTllle.  «)hto 


OUR  FREE  BOOK 

will  b*  mailed  to  you  if  yovk  will  writ  ■  for 
it  NOW;  tellinc  all  about  our  1931  Ch  ica 
Bred  ChicUa  from  R.  O.  P.  arid  Ped  *r  od 
Malea  and  Choice  Female".  Rend  vshjt 
others  »«y  about  ou  -  H..rdv  <  hick«  and 
Great  Layer*— they  will  do  a*  well  fo.  you. 

Unetviilt  Hatchery,      Linesville,  Pa, 


BROILER—  RAISERS 

SHIPPING  CRATES  LOANED  FREE 
8Hn»  TOlia  I.I%T!  nROH.rns  md  oth.r  ooultn  I« 
Now  Torli«  OldMt  I.ln  Poullrr  Hott^e  E.i  IJM. 
Wa  are  hmiclfd  ri>mi!il»«l"n  mrrrtianu  Kiri1»  r«JI 
relunu  m»d»  dall).  Hirtifst  ir're.^  Oiir  iiil't  li 
unhmllrd  Inqulrr  ihour  u»  Write  for  quiiuiIob*. 
rrata*  i»«.».  sblri'liK  in^trurtlnni  Huliin  I'aliB- 
5?r  FiiMir  K V  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO..  I«»., 
W»it  Waihiaftoa   Martitt.    N«w   Var*   City. 

BETTER     PURE 
FLAKE 


FAIRMONTS 


DlilrikulrJ  ky 

Otnwake  Bros., 
Greencaatle,  Pa. 


BUTTERMILK 

ASK    VOIR   DEALER. 


I 


RIG  PROFITS/ 


mth  FBECHS  JUMBO  LLbliOMsi  ■■ 

.lumlio  Chirks  cume  from  OtiluR  l»r>re«t   exriuaive  Leghorn   liretntinK  farm,  where  TBM 

!*n<0  trapnpsted   hens  of  the  most  arislo^Tatii.'    heavy-layinir    ntio.-siry  nupply   tlio  24       CHICKS 
til  ifi-oz.  eifgs  nec<>9sar>'  for  theae  siOeiidid  ohioks.    The  hree-iitiR  pens  are  hi>atlt^J  !■> 
malea  frum  trapneated  dams,  with  K.  O.  l".  rt^rords  of  2"0  t<>  ^'>S  eitK'K. 

MAIL  COUPON   FOR   OUR  NBW  FREB  CATALOG 

— ^*^It  tflla  how  n-nl  tni.n,  y  Is  h.i.  v-  m  .1..  «itli  .IIMHO  CUli  K.s 

rnCCN'*  LKaHOKN  farm.  RohI*  k-Pr.    Daytea.  O. 

Send  m,.  y.ur  lieuntiful  nrn   .-KtiiloK  .1  -iTiblnK   y 
JUMBO  Wititc  Lcifhurn-.  .^nli  iirlot.*: 


Adilr  <^ 


_Hi>«to;l!oe. 


Im^artantl  W>  cuafanM*  loo  paront  ii*s  4*llY>rT  ot 


GASSON'S  LARGE  TYPE 


S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORNS  wUI  appeal  to 
Poultry  Raisers  who  wish  ''o  malie  a 


REAL  PROFIT 


Biiv    voiir   (It    ks   ficm   lurrrit 


Breeding   Plant    iv    i!ie 


urrr 
Mild 


dl« 


Ctat->«.  85  acre*.  61  buildinfi.  1175,000  inve^tmont— all  devo  n  'n  poiil- 
tiv.  1.000  wiliiriT'd  'mdn  on  our  farm.  l.MO  tiApnejted  unci  r  O'.io  R. 
0.  P  Sii'..'"rvi»:TT  .  E  ght  <on»e'~'itiv«  ve»r»  of  blood  testinit.  .im.  ■;.!  rec- 
01  U  iroin  200  i  <  310  eggs.  Everv  male  in  all  our  m.itinas  has  *  i.o.ligri« 
fr m  210  to  323  egj«.  Ltirgs  Chalk  Wlute  Eggt  ■wei(thing  M  to  21  or. 
•re  the  result.  For  real  prjnt  raise  Oa.ion  Strain  Chicks— tjie  bet  vour 
money  can  buy.  Say-old  chicks  .ind  m.itured  "cdigreed  cockerels.  Wilts 
for    big    4|.i)ig«     .atalog. 

OASSON'S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Um»  B,  V«rt«IIU«,  O. 
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Grange  Members  Can  Help 


lU    MAIU.XKi;!    IM  Til  \V AKNKi: 


prize  in  thp  lecent  National  ("tiarjfi' 
HiphwiiV  Essay  Contest.  Margaret 
is  a  Pennsylvania  girl.  Koiir-H  Chili 
ami  Jaiksnn  Oranpe.  Butler  ct.iinty 
meiiiber. 

EVKRY  Grange  itiemlMt  uses  th 
highway  foi  some  purpose  oi  oth- 
»'i  and  they  are  all  inteiested  in  mak- 
ing a  sail-  plaee  to  drive  or  walk 
Kveiy  Grange  member  ran  aid  in 
highway  safety  by  putting  into  prae- 
ti«e  the  two  primers  of  safety.  They 
are:  the  A.  B.  C.  which  means  to 
Always  Be  Careful:  and  second,  the 
three  R's  whi<h  means  t<>  Rid«  the 
Roa.J    Right. 

'fhtre  are  three  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  accidents  and  they  are 
your  ear.  yoiiiself  and  others.  The 
vehicle  should  be  properly  equippeii 
with  g«H>d  brakes,  windshield  wiper, 
mirror.  gtM»l  lights,  horn,  and  the  li- 
cense plates  .should  be  securely  at- 
tatheti  A  great  many  ac»idents  could 
bi  avoided  if  the  car  was  properly 
efpiijiped.  A  person  should  not  dri\e 
a  !;ia(hiiit  who  has  less  than  5«  pit 
cent  normal  vision  with  gla.sses,  or 
who  has  a  mental  or  physical  disabil- 
ity alTectiiig  control,  or  any  one  whi' 
1  fti  habitual  dninkanl  or  dn»g  ad- 
dict. 

I  each  (hUdnti  Ihuiser 

Theie  aie  .seven  things  which 
J'li.Mnge  members  can  do  to  aid  in 
hithway   safety.    They   are: 

Chil.lren  should  be  taught  the  dan- 
(;»i-^  of  the  highway  at  an  early  age 
Slalistiis  show  that  about  one-thir«l 
of  our  tralTic  fatalitie.-  are  children 
from  foiu  to  nine  year."-  of  age.  The 
f«ll«>wing  principles  .should  be  taught 
the  «  hildren: 

1.  Walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  i..«.! 
approaching   traffic. 

2.  When  in  groups  walk  .sing'le  tile. 
H.    Before     cro.ssing     the     street     or 

highway  l«M>k  first  to  the  left  then 
to  the   right. 

-1.  Do  not  play  games  along  the 
.-treet  oi    highway. 

Tt.  Do  not  roller-skate  on  the  street 
OI   highway. 

B.  Do  not  heedlessly  run  into  the 
street  «ir  highway  after  a  ball  or  .nome 
other   toy. 

7  Do  not  hitch  on  to  trolley  cars, 
Muioniobiles.  or  wagons,  with  your 
sied«  or  wagons. 

R  Do  not  hold  an  umbrella  in  front 
of  yo\i  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
obstruct  your  view  of  the  road  in 
front  of  yoti. 

fl.  When  riding  a  bicycle  keep  close 
to  the  right  side  of  the  road  in  front. 

10  Do  not  beg  or  accept  a  ride 
Irom   strangers. 

l'm|M>r    Kqulpnient 

Motoiists  should  watch  out  tor  the 
children.  The  greatest  number  of 
chil<!  accidents  occur  between  the 
houis  of  four  to  nine  in  the  afternoon 

^\■hen  chiving  in  residential  districts 


keep  the  speed  down  to  twenty  milts 
an  hour  or  less  and  cooperate  with 
the  Safety  Patrols  organized  in  the- 
.schools  to  help  children  cro.«is  the 
street  safely. 

The  .second  thing  to  aid  in  highway 
safety  is  to  drive  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road.  Not  only  the  law 
but  good  judgment  dictates  that  you 
drive  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road.  This  should  be  remembered 
particularly  where  the  white  lines  are 
painted  on  the  surface  for  they  in- 
dicate the  approach  to  a  traffic  haz- 
ard. 

The  third  thing  is  to  have  the  ve- 
hicle properly  equipped.  Your  regis- 
tration plate  can  be  lifted,  and  your 
car  ruled  off  the  highways,  if  its 
equipment  is  defective.  Good  brakes 
will  prevent   many  accidents. 

Obey  Light 

Koiiith:  the  operator  should  give 
signals  as  a  warning  when  about  t<i 
turn,  back,  .slow  down,  or  stop, 
indicating  his  intentions  by  some  ap- 
proved mechanical  or  electrical  de- 
vice or  by  a  single  cautionary  sig- 
nal by  extending  the  arm  well  out- 
side of  the  vehicle. 

Fifth:  obey  all  warning  signs  for 
they  are  all  for  our  protection.  You 
will  find  the.se  warning  signs  at  cro.ss 
loads,  narrow  bridges,  dangerous  hills, 
dangerous  cmiivcs  and  at  railroad 
c-rossings. 

The  sixth  thin;;  Is  to  always  be  on 
the  alert.  Always  watch  the  road  in 
front  of  you  and  never  try  to  .see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  back.  Alway.-< 
be  on  the  l«M)kout  for  the  road-hog 
for  he  not  only  has  bad  brakes  and 
glaring  lights  but  he  also  cuts  in  -ind 
out  of  traffic  at  dangerous  times  and 
places  and  passes  on  curves  and  hills, 
and  he  al.so  takes  his  half  out  of  the 
center.  He  is  the  per.Hon  who  Is  In- 
considerate at  all   times. 

The  seventh  thing  that  all  Grange 
members  can  do  to  aid  in  highway 
safety  Is  to  obey  the  traffic  llght.s. 
They  are  for  our  safety  and  every 
Grange  member  .should  obey  them. 

If  we  as  Grange  members  are  cour- 
teoii.s,  considerate  and  ctxiperatlve  at 
all  times  we  can  surely  aid  In  high- 
way .safety. 


<h 


Sweet  Com  Club 

r-r^HK  Mercer  County  Boys'  and 
X  Girls'  Sweet  Com  Club  had  its 
tinal  round-up  a  few  days  ago  when 
the  spon.sors  of  the  club  entertained 
the  club  members.  The  club  was  or- 
ganized last  spring  by  County  Agent 
W.  S.  Hagar  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sharon  Kiwanis  Club  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Springer,  principal  of  the  Hickory 
Township  High  School,  with  a  total 
membership  of  26.  of  which  22  com- 
pleted their  project. 

Each    member    was   given    appiox- 
imately  one  quart  of  .seed  of  each  of 


^P^5?H!'- 


Free-Hand  Druuing 
Ky   B.  Oh'11  Fettit,  PenrwyU  anla. 

three  varieties.  The  members  as  far 
as  possible  planted  their  com  on 
May  10,  and  all  but  one  member  had 
his  com  damaged  by  late  frost,  but 
even  viith  the  extremely  dry  weather 
the  results  of  the  club  were  very 
satisfactory. 

The  wintner  of  ehe  Zcontest  hav- 
ing the  largest  financial  return  was 
Donald  Dixon  who  had  a  gross  in- 
come from  his  one-third  acre  of  $95.65 
with  expenses  which  included  labor, 
fertilizer,  manure  and  rental  of  land. 


total   »3ft.50.  giving  him  a  net  prctti 
of  $60.15.  ' 

The  net  profit  of  several  high  mem-l 
bers  were  $28.15.  $27.45,  $26.30  jbdI 
$25.73.  graduating  on  down  to  t»o| 
members  of  the  club  showing  a  stmbI 
net  loss  <lue  to  complete  crop  fafluitl 
owing  to  weather  conditions.  Anal 
hibit  of  ten  ears  was  put  o>  in  con  [ 
ncction  with  the  Sharon  curb  market  I 
at  which  time  Mr.  W.  B.  Nissleyfronl 
State  College  judged  the  com,  aatix] 
final  prizes  which  were  awarded  were  I 
based  upon  condition  of  the  crop  jg  I 
the  field,  including  cultivation,  etc 
exhibit  score  and  report  score. 


Winter 

By  ViTUB  Suata,  Watt  Tlrflak 
Wintertime   Is  drawing  near, 

The  breeze  blows  cold  and  chill. 
The    blark    bare    trees   like  skeleton.- 

Stand    i^iard    upon    the    hilL 

Within  u   house  a   ruddy   rtre, 
ITpijn    the    hearth    in    Kinwing. 

The  while  outHide.   around  the  l>ou.««, 
A    lusty    wind   is   blowing. 

c  111.  .•■ure,  within  'tis  warm  and  bright 
The  wind  roan"  out.side.  nn  i<  y  bha. 

Tlie  children    round  the  rtrf  laugh  h«pplj  ] 
For  wintertime  Iuib  oom«  at  last 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

A  Narrow  Squeak  for  Timmy  Twitchet 

By    KITH   FLIMLY  THOMPSON 

(Continued  from  la.-^t   week  i 


THE  ciiok.  in  a  gieat  hurry  to  pre- 
pare supper,  had  left  the  flour 
and  sugar  containers  open  and  spilled 
enough  coffee  and  tea  to  last  Timmy 
for  months.  Chuckling  with  satisfac- 
tion, he  filled  the  small  boxes  and 
bags  he  had  brought  along  with  the.>H- 
useful  comr.uxllticr  and  st«jwed  them 
in  the  bottom  of  th?  tobacco  sack. 

Next  he  nibbled  a  hole  in  a  box  of 
crackers  and  another  in  a  box  of 
lereal  and  added  a  generous  supply 
of  each  to  his  stores.  The  lid  was  off 
the  raisin  package  and  Timmy  who 
used  raisins  for  prunes  took  .several 
mou.se  pounds  of  the  tempting  blue 
fruit,  also  a  measure  of  cocoa  from 
the  chocolate  box.  Then,  well  .satis- 
fied with  his  groceries,  Timmy  peered 
out  the  dre.sser  door  to  .see  what  the 
chances  were  for  some  fresh  meat 
and  fruit.  Just  as  he  did  so  the  kitch- 
en light  went  out  and  Timmy  heard 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  cook  on  the 
stair.  Snapfilng  on  his  flashlight, 
Timmy  crept  down  from  the  dresser 
and  tiptoed  cautlou.sly  across  the 
kitchen. 

.\   Prlftoner 

"What  luck,  what  precious  luck!" 
murmured  Timmy.  clasping  his  paws, 
and,  no  wonder!  The  refrigerator 
door  had  not  caught  and  was  open 
nearly  two  inches.  Turning  up  his 
coat  colt&r,  Timmy  swung  himself 
upward  and  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation stepped  inside.  Working  as 
fast  as  he  could,  for  the  refrigerator 
was  uncommonly  damp  and  chilly. 
Timmy  helped  himself  to  a  mou.se 
pound  of  butter,  a  small  triangle  of 
cheese  wrapped  In  silver  paper,  and 
n  bunch  of  white  grapes. 

Then  he  filled  one  of  his  jars  with 
ictld  peas  for  they  make  such  splen- 
did motise  potatoes.  "And  the  grapes, 
lilt  in  half  will  be  excellent  for  mel- 
ons." exulted  Timmy.  cramming  them 
happily  into  the  tobacco  sack.  On  a 
l>late  on  the  top  shelf  he  found 
cold  chicken  and  joyously  selected 
the  chicken  heart  and  liver  for  his 
Simday  roasts.  He  was  Just  pull- 
ing a  slice  of  dried  beef  from  the 
package  when  n  thud,  slam  and  ter- 
rific jolt  sent  him  sprawling  into  ii 
saucer   of    mashed    potatoes. 

"Mou  sea  live"  gaspec'  Timmy 
Twttihct  blushing  the  potatoes  from 
his  tiothes.  "Mouscalive!  '  The  cook 
returninjj  for  her  specs  had  s'ammed 


»  -WINTER"   ' 
DfHMn  by  L.  M.  .\lrom.  IVnnsylw*  ] 

the  refrigerator  door,  impri.soiu« 
poor  Timmy  in  the  cold  vaulUita  m 
terior. 

Timmv.  buttoning  up  his  cw 
thought  of  all  the  sad  stories  he  m 
heard  of  two  legs  perishing  at  tn 
Poles.  "I  shall  freeze  stiff  and  nevw 
reach  home  at  all,"  shuddered  tw 
horrified  mouse,  wrapping  himself  # 
In  the  slice  of  dried  beef  and  stampiW 
his  feet  to  keep  warm  Then  y^- 
orously  he  went  through  .dl  the  e% 
ercises  he  had  learned  u.  Proffs*" 
Toggletail's  gymnasium 

They  helped  a  little,  but  ""^  """ 
Discarding     the    dried    beef,    Timmv 
crept   between    two   flannel  cakes 
a  blue   plate  and  tried  to  r"'^^,"''  °„ 
was  at  home  in  the  cc.nitortahIe.«i| 
four  poster.    But  it  was  no  »^ 
flannel   cakes   were  cold  ni'l  iia""^-^ 
and    the   cold    began    to   I '  "'^"^'*^ 
Timmys  la.st  bone.    Jumpi'itf  "P'^j,', 
shivering    mouse   blew   hi>   P"''^^^^. 
spun    round    like    a    dervish   to  «  i 
from    freezing,    and    at    last    >'''^"V, 
too  cold  and  weary   to  >1'    evtn  i  -^ 
he   sat   sadly  down  on  tli-    '''^^'^.^p, 
saucer    and    piepared    foi    "i''  '*'  "^ 
First  Timmv  compo.«ed  hi'  f^^^  '^  ^ 
rtsigned  smile  for  he  w..^  ^nxim^^^^ 
freeze  with  as  pleasant  an  « xpn  ^^ 
as  possible  and  look  well  nt  his  <^^ 
fimeral.    ,Tusf  as  he  was  thi"'*'"^  .  ^^ 
rowftillv   about    this  depre^^'"^     ,„, 
.-ion    a  "wedge  of  light   ap!'<;cre<i  ^ 
c'  -.'y  under  the    rcfrigeiatoi  cli-cr 
.Tc.   b>     ccint'nued  ' 


Scenes  You'll  Eiiipi)  on  the 
P^nnsnWania  Farmer  Horida-Cuba  lour 
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1  Wp«t  Palm  Beach  is  located  on  the  Lower  East 
cJkst  of  the  pTorida  peninsula,  well  within  the  tem- 
ping influence  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  ThrouRh- 
out  the  year  the  temperature  vanes  but  little,  aver- 
aKne  72  degrees  in  winter  and  85  degrees  m  si'mmer. 

ReV"frds  show  that  360  days  of  9"r*''"^.iV'.h«,'' v^ouli 
There's  hardly  a  day  in  the  entire  year  that  >ou  II 
not  find  "ome  one  lying  on  the  beaoh,  drenched  m 
sunshine. 

Here  the  PennsyU-anla  Farmer  tourists  will  be  on 
Mond'ay.  February  9th.  seeing  K"'8eous  flowers  flam- 
ing vines,  eocoanut  palms  and  countless  strange 
species  of  sand  and   sun. 

->  Even  the  alligators  won't  be  safe  from  our  In- 
QuUitii^  eyes  When  In  the  Miami  .section,  perhaps 
we  shall  And  time  to  see  some  of  these  capffve  alli- 
gators  and   their  Seminole   Indian   keepers. 

3  Besides  the  beautiful  Bok  Bird  Sanctuary  and 
SlnelniT  Tower  near  West  I.ake  Wales  we  shall  see 
lnnune^al.le  acres  of  orange  ""d.  K™P*f';"'V^rclt™s 
grove-bordered    lakes.     The    picture    shows    a    citrus 

nursery  here. 

4  Sliver  Springs  has  been  called  the  ""^er-water 
iTArden  of  the  K->ds."  The  waters  are  of  constant 
^emperature-72  degrees  every  day  In  the  yfar-f"^ 
a«  clear  as^i^ystal.  permitting  us  to  see  small  objects 
w'  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Wc  shall  explore  this 
benutUul  lake  and  Its  fish  inhabitants  February  5th. 
a   trip   which   we  shall   long  remember. 

5  The  great  Tampa  Fair,  an  exhibition  c)f  Florida's 
rjiTricul  ural  products.  Is  always  a  fa'cUiating  experi- 
ence "'"Northern  tourists.  This  .'ectlonal  ,vlew  of 
the  Manatee  county  exhibit  at  last  year  s  South 
Florida  Fair  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  many  nler- 
rXg  things  to  be  seen  at  Ta'mpa  when  we  visit  the 
Fair  on  the  7th. 

f.     In    Sarasota    there   has   been    built    by    Mr.    and 
Mr"".    John   Rlngling  t1ie   second   largest   Art    Museum 
?S   the   I'nltec    Stalls,    housing   a    coTlection    of   paint- 
nir«    sculpture  and  works  of  i.rt   unsurpassed.     After 
we^  have  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ringling's  circus 
anm  alo  at  their  wi  Uer  au«rler.«.  we  shall  elevate  our 
minds  to  a  higher  level  and  visit  this  Imposing  .struc- 
ture  on   Friday.   February   6th. 
These  are  Just  a  very   few  of  the  manv  interesting 
.Tir.t   v.Vu   w-ill    see   if   vou   go   with   the   IVnnsvlvaiiia 
F™r^  F  oHdLcuba    tourl.sis   on    February   3r.I  11th. 
v/lFurt»ier    information    about    the    trip    wi". »>e 
found   in   our  le-page  booklet   which   we  shall   he   gla.l 
1     il^-i  v.,11  pnfirelv  free.    Fill   in  vour  name  and  ad- 
[l^ess   on' The   coupon    found' on   page   9   of  this   issue. 
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Farmer's  Business  Letter 


SOME  tavoiable  busim  ss  new^'  is  u\>- 
jjeaiinw-  Two  eastern  railroads  are 
in  the  market  foi  $12,000,00Ci  worth  of 
suppliet'.  Chevrolet  will  employ  30,(K)(» 
men  for  the  winter,  Hudson  has  put 
5,70ft  old  employes  back  to  work.  Au- 
burn ha.-;  placed  orders  for  $9.000.00(» 
worth  of  materials.  These  are  a  few 
samples.  At  the  same  time,  the  feeling 
in  business  circles  is  depressed.  It 
will  take  substantially  better  news  to 
cause  any  marked  change  in  senti- 
ment. 

Crop  Valuation 

Government  tinal  crop  report  ap- 
peared thip  week.  Changes  from  the 
last  report  were  slight,  and  there  was 
no  market  piice  effect.  Total  value  of 
all  crops,  based  on  December  1  price 
to  farmers,  .showed  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  from  last  year.  The  value  of 
all  crops  was  Hgured  at  $6,274,824,000, 
which  was  $2,400,000,000  less  than  last 
year.  At  6C.3  cents  a  bushel  a  corn 
crop  of  2.081.048,000  was  valued  at  $1,- 
378.874,000.  The  850,965,000-buflhel  wheat 
crop  was  valued  at  $517,407,000,  with 
an  esiimatetl  price  per  bushel  of  60.8 
cents. 

There  is  a  total  supply  of  1.126,000,- 
000  bu.-?hels  of  wheat  available  for  the 
.  1930-31  season,  after  allowing  for  the 
crop,  cairyover  and  the  visible  supply 
a  gain  of  about  65,000,000  bushels  over 
the  previous  year,  but  the  report  in- 
dicated an  unusually  small  amount  of 
corn  available,  the  aggregate  being 
2,158,000.000  bushels,  against  2.694,000,- 
000  bushels  for  1929-'30  and  compared 
with  a  ten-yeai  average  of  2,981.000,000 
bushels. 

Grain  markets  weie  very  much  de- 
pressed early  in  the  week,  with  some 
little  recovery  later.  July  wheat  drop- 
ped to  68 'v  cents,  a  new  low  for  the 
crop  year,  and  lowest  since  1923.  There 
is  nothing  encouraging  in  the  situa- 
tion, with  ii'spect  to  any  of  the  grains. 

I'niKram  Working  Out 

A  statement  came  out  of  the  Farm 
Boaid  during  the  week  expressing 
contldcnce  that  the  acreage  reduction 
progranj  is  working  out  in  accord 
with  expectations.  Mr.  Legge  said  that 
a  reduction  of  five  per  cent  last  year 
will  be  followed  by  an  equal  reduction 
during  the  current  year,  and  only  two 
more  years  of  the  same  will  be  requir- 
ed to  reach  the  20  per  cent  set  by  the 
Board  as  necessary.  Then,  it  is  de- 
clared, it  will  be  possible  to  make  the 
tariff  fully  effective  and  stabilize 
wheat  prices  at  approximately  35  cents 
above  the  world  level. 

HitgH    Lower 

In  spite  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
supi'ly.  it  was  a  bad  week  in  the  hog- 
m.irket.  with  prices  at  the  low  point 
down  to  last  week's  low  level,  lowest 
of  the  year.  Packers  seem  determined 
to  foice  hogs  lower,  and  where  there 
was  a  feeling  that  perhaps  the  low 
point  of  the  season  had  been  reached 
last  week  now  there  Is  no  ceitainty 
that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 
It  i.^  all  dtie  to  the  general  feeling  of 
depression.  Profits  have  been  very 
meager,  where  losses  have  been  avoid- 
ed, and  nobody  wants  to  take  a  chance 
of  further  losses  by  buying  too  high. 
So  the  pressure  for  lower  prices  ii--  in- 
sistent. 

Whethri  hogs  will  move  to  lowei 
levels  than  now  prevail  cannot  he  said. 
The  statistics  of  the  situation  are  fa- 
vorable to  higher  prices,  but  it  is  .-i 
time  when  the  usual  logic  fails  tn  ap- 
ply. Thus  storage  stocks  of  pork  and 
lard  aie  much  l)elow  the  average  foi 
this  time  of  the  year.  We  go  back  to 
192.')  to  tlnd  a  year  that  is  anywhere 
near  ronipaiable  in  that  respect.  And 
that  y<;ar  hogs  sold  at  an  average  of 
$10.40  in  Derember,  jumping  to  $11.05 
in  January  and  to  $13..').')  in  February. 
Hut  it  was  quite  a  different  situation 
then.  Business  was  booming  and  wages 
were  high.  However,  it  was  different 
in  anothei  respect,  in  that  the  supply 
of  hogs  was  larger  then.  Thus  the 
eleven-market  run  of  hogs  in  Decem- 
ber. 1925.  totaled  2.987.000.  wheic  this 
year  the  run  for  the  same  month  will 
he  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,700,00(1. 

Winter  Hojc  Pric«Hi 

An  examination  of  the  record  shows 
that  hog.'-  are  usually  hlghci  in  Jan- 
uary than  in  December,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary than  in  January.  Going  back 
ten  years  we  find  that  in  eight  out  of 
the  ten  January  hogs  outsold  Decem- 
ber hogs,  and  us\ially  by  <|uite  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  Comparing  Februarj* 
with    .'itr.iiHrx'    we    Hnd    that    the    Feb- 


MAKKKT    Ql  OTATIONS 

On  account  of  congested  mails 
just  before  Christmas  we  are 
closing  the  forms  of  our  paper 
earlier  than  usual  in  order  to 
get  it  in  the  mail  early.  Thus 
we  are  unable  to  list  quotations 
on  Monday's  markets.  However, 
the  usual  market  quotations  will 
be  given  In  the  future. 


ruary  price  has  been  higher  five  times, 
lower  four  times  and  the  same  once. 
This  record  for  a  decade  may  mean 
something  this  year,  and  it  may  not, 
for  the  reasons  indicated.  The  reduc- 
ed buying  power  of  the  consumer  is 
a  heavy  drag  on  the  market.  No  one 
feels  very  confident  that  a  rising  tide 
of  prices  is  to  set  In  very  soon. 

Top  Steers  $14^0 

Following  last  week's  setback  cattle 
were  held  back,  and  in  spite  of  that 
trade  the  first  half  of  the  week  was 
very  much  depressed  and  prices  lower. 
Recovery  came  later,  however,  and  the 
market  closed  about  in  line  with  last 
week.  Receipts  this  week  were  reduc- 
ed nearly  a  third,  and  obviously  that 
was  a  good  thing.  Top  yearlings 
brought  $14.50.  that  kind  being  rela- 
tively scarce  and  in  strong  demand. 
That  price  was  75  cents  higher  than 
last  week,  but  it  was  out  of  line  with 
the  general  market.  Best  the  heavy 
steers  could  do  during  the  week  was 
$12.50.  The  general  level  of  the  mar- 
ket is  indicated  by  bulk  of  steer  sales, 
which  ranged  from  $9  to  $12  this  week 
against  $9  to  $12.25  last  week,  and 
compared    with    $11    to    $14.25    a   year 


ago.  These  quotations  show  that  beef 
rattle  are  holding  up  better  than  most 
any  other  commodity  in  or  out  of  ag- 
liculture.  It  is  a  splendid  showing, 
made  possible,  of  course,  by  the  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  beef.  Fewer  cattle  are 
on  feed.  Of  that,  apparently,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  that  should  guaran- 
tee a  continuation  of  good  prices,  but 
nothing  is  certain  under  prevailing 
conditions. 

Fewer  Lambs 

Marketing  of  sheep  and  Iambs  show- 
ed a  reduction  this  week,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  cattle  and  hogs  prices  were 
lower.  Bulk  of  lamb  sales,  at  $7  to 
$8.25,  compare  with  $7.25  to  $8.60  a 
week  ago.  Top  lambs  this  week 
brought  $8.50.  Some  people  in  the 
trade  look  for  higher  prices,  but  it 
appears  doubtful  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral situation.  Lamb  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  If  not  for  the  first  time 
on  record,  is  actually  cheaper  than 
pork,  at  least  that  is  true  of  the  cheap- 
er cuts.  When  a  meal  based  on  lamb 
stew  can  be  had  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  the  consumer  Is  likely  to  take 
to  It  and  that  Is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  good  thing  about  It  Is  that 
It  Is  Increasing  the  appetite  for  lamb, 
which  will  count  In  the  future. 

Wisconsin  Milk  Prices 

Milk  prices  In  November  were  the 
lowest  In  Wisconsin  for  any  corre- 
sponding month  since  1915,  the  state 
crop  reporting  service  showed  in  sum- 
marizing present  trends.  Production 
on  December  1  was  well  above  the 
production  one  year  before. 

Milk  prices  during  November  aver- 
aged $1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  the  lowest  price  received  by  the 
producers  since  1915.  The  October 
price,  $1.69,  was  apparently  the  high- 
est point  for  the  current  season. 

Chicago,  Dec.  20,  1930.  Watson. 


to   H   ronsidnable    extent.    New  J« 
stock   sold   at   $1.2<)'(i'1.50  per  bushfrk- 
Philadelphia,  at  $1 '.12.25  in  New  7*1 
at    $1.75.12.15    in    Pittsburgh  amMrl 
2.25   in   Chicago. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Review 


THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  show- 
ed Its  first  weakness  around  the 
20th  of  November  and  from  that  date 
until  the  present  a  weak  tone  has  pre- 
vailed. Prices  have  declined  rapidly 
and  there  was  but  little  resistance  to 
the  drop  in  price  due  to  the  low  price 
and  surplus  of  storage  eggs.  Supplies 
of  nearby  fresh  eggs  have  been  about 
normal  but  there  were  more  Pacific 
Coast  white  processed  eggs  than  usual. 
The  Pacific  Coast  egg  producers  have 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Philadelphia 
and  have  been  pushing  processed  eggs 
at  attractive  prices.  This  stock  sold 
in  competition  with  the  fresh  nearby 
stock.  This  is  not  the  first  year  that 
Pacific  Coast  stock  ha.=  been  sold  on 
this  market  but  this  is  the  first  that 
it   has   been   pushed   as  strong. 

Supplies  of  white  eggs  have  been 
heavy  and  continue  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Brown  eggs  and  mixed  col- 
ors have  sold  well  and  receipts  have 
been  light.  The  usual  differential  be- 
tween brown  eggs  and  white  eggs  ex- 
isted but  for  a  short  time  and  today 
browns  are  bringing  as  much  as 
whites  of  a  similar  grade.  Storage 
eggs  have  also  suffered  from  the  gen- 
eral decline  and  withdrawals  were 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  chain  stores  are  selling  loose 
storage  eggs  at  2T^c  and  are  able  to 
pick  up  enough  stock  to  fill  their  re- 
•luirements.  During  the  past  week  the 
chain  stores  have  turned  largely  to 
ftesh   eggs   retailing  at  39c. 

LosHes  on  Storage  Kggs 

The  wholesale  dealers  have  taken 
tremendous  losses  but  they  feel  that 
the  retailers  have  not  passed  the  sav- 
ings along  to  the  consumer.  Many  re- 
tailers hold  prices  high  until  their  own 
holdings  were  sold  and  the  wholesal- 
er considers  that  even  now  the  retail 
price  Is  not  as  low  as  it  should  be. 
They  (eel  that  if  the  lower  price  had 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  earlier 
in  the  season  the  present  demoralized 
condition  would  not  exist.  Dealers  gen- 
erally consider  egg  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  other  commodities. 

The  storage  deal  is  disastrous  with 
losses  up  to  16c  per  dozen  quite  com- 
mon and  hopes  of  higher  prices  are 
not  bright.  Some  dealers  show  a  tend- 
ency to  sell  at  any  price  but  a  few 
still  argue  that  storage  eggs  can  go 
hut  a  few  cents  lower  while  there  are 
some  chances  of  extreme  weather 
bringing  about  a   material   advance. 

Poultry  Supply  I.MN>ral 

Recelpti"    iif    both    live    and    dressed 


'Bh  and  tj,J 


Potatoes  and  .\pples 

Potato  market*  showed  some  «•■ 
provement  during  the  past  week.  ]Z\ 
temperatures  retarded  trading  early  kl 
the  week  since  dealers  were  urikJI 
to  make  deliveries.  Later  in  the  w. 
the  demand  Improved  a.s  retailers  j 
been  unable  to  replenish  their  i 
plies.  Shipping  point  markets  shoi 
a  firmer  tendency  with  growers 
shippers  holding  for  higher  ph(( 
Maine  Green  Mountains  were  quotu 
at  $1.35''ol.40  per  100-pound  sackf  o.L 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  sold  rawJ 
ly  at  $1.25.11.75  per  100-pound  sack} 
eastern  markets  but  Philadelphij  i 
ported  jobbing  sales  of  good  nt 
at  $2. 

The  federal  crop  estimate  report  L 
sued  today   should   help  the  8itu«ti(j 
to  some  extent.    The  crop  accordinjtil 
the   December  forecast   was  estimsiJ 
at     361,090,000     bushels     as    comp&rtjl 
with  expectations  of  368,444,000  on 
first  of  November  and  an  actuti 
ductlon  of  359,048,000  bushels  for  II! 


poulti-y  were  In  excess  of  the  demand 
and  the  market  was  barely  steady. 
Late  this  week  the  demand  showed 
some  Improvement  due  to  the  holiday 
trade.  Fowl  were  In  liberal  supply  and 
most  offerings  were  poor.  At  this  time 
the  turkey  market  is  not  at  all  settled 
and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  Prices  at 
shipping  points  are  now  two  to  four 
cents  a  pound  above  those  paid  in 
November.  There  has  been  consider- 
able speculation  due  to  the  satisfac- 
tory deal  at  Thanksgiving.  Some  re- 
ceivers are  holding  stock  off  the  mar- 
ket In  expectation  of  higher  prices. 
At  i)resent  some  choice  dressed  stock 
is  selling  wholesale  around  38c. 

Butter  Weak 

The  butter  market  was  weak  and 
prices  declined.  Trading  did  not  im- 
prove at  the  lower  levels  and  buyers 
continued  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Supplies  of  top  scores  were  ful- 
ly ample  for  the  demand.  Undergrades 
were  very  weak.  Ninety-two  score  but- 
ter was  quoted  at  31c  per  pound  in 
Philadelphia  and  at  30c  in  New  York. 

Sweet  potato  maikets  were  gener- 
ally steady  but  trading  was  slow  at 
most  points.  Very  low  temperatures 
early    in    the    wtek    restricted   trading 


—  i>- 


No  Corn  Borer  ConfereDctl 

np  HE    annual    corn    borer    reseirdl 
•'•      conference,    Inaugurated  in  181,1 
will  not  be  held  this  winter,  announni 
the  Bureau  of   Entomology,  U.  S. 
partment  of  Agriculture.   At  these  (■« 
ferences    for    the   last    four  years,  i^t 
minion     and     federal,     piovincial  sis|| 
state  administrative  officials,  sclfnu 
and  others  Interested  in  corn  borer  r»| 
search   and    control   have   mapped 
the    succeeding    twelve    months'  r»n-| 
palgn  against  the  borer. 

The  research  program  for  thf  tail 
endar  year  1931.  says  Doctor  W  k| 
Larrimer,  in  charge  of  federal 
borer  research,  will  be  practically  ili»l 
same  as  for  1930.  For  this  reason  sLjl 
also  to  save  the  time  and  money  ifr| 
volved  In  holding  it  the  conferta 
will  be  omitted  this  winter. 


Calf  Breaks  Record  Price 

ANEW  world's  recor.I  price  (or  »| 
single  steer  on  foot  was  e.stablisi-l 
ed  at  the  Third  Annual  IJaby  Ml 
Show  and  Sale  held  recently  in  ii*| 
nection  with  the  Livestock  Excha.if»| 
National  Stockyards,  East  .St.  Uuu,] 
Illinois.  The  grand  champion  si' 
the  show  was  an  Aberdeen-Ani;"- 
exhibiti'd  by  Paul  F.  Tolan,  Jr.,  F&ra-j 
ingdale,  Illinois,  and  sold  at  auc'iotl 
to  the  American  Packing  Con.piii.y.r 
St.  Louis,  at  $8.30  per  pound.  The  P'^l 
vious  high  record  was  $S.:.')  paid  !«| 
the  grand  champion  steer,  an  Al«*-1 
deen-Angus.  at  the  192ft  nitornationill 
Livestock  Exposition.  Chic,ii;o.  Illin'Hl 
The  Tolan  calf  weighed  MO  P'>i««l 
and  realized  a  total  of  Sil.t»*2  m  ^'^\ 
tion  to  over  $300  won  in  piiz.^  n 

O 

Centre  Co.,  Central  Fa. 

Ihr.  II;  T.^day  ends  th'-  hunting  ""l 
.S.III  f.ii-  1930.  The  papers  t-nxT'  '■*") 
deer  killed  than  last  ."p.is.m.  Inil  J"''""*! 
from  tt,f  number  of  deer  «•  ^a*  '""'tJI 
by  on  HUt.is  we  helieve  tli.t  'I"''""  *.  1,1 
of  them  have  been  .oliiuulii-red.  »■«* 
Heri.iu.t  und  .•«ome  fat.il  aoHlont."  wer*  fj 

C.riiiH    markets:     wheat     v.      ..n'   '^1 
..ats    MH:    rye    fHU;    Imrley    «.'.■.    I'"' ''»''* 
yiK.     The    siK.w    and    nun    Iliit    *'    ''^    I 
had    lately    hH\f    lieen   a    ginxl    '""'I'  '"/   | 
water    s'.ipply. 


for  H  EALTH 

and  i/ou  cjfetr  l\ljri\ 


I  IKE  Kprinffpanture,  Dried  Molasee*  Beet  Pulpiooucriilriil 
J  and  palatalile.   Dairy  row,  bfrf  rattle  ami  ""'fP 
likeilnrotil-like  flavor.  It  iliiiiulatcB  ihc  flowof  di!.'f'«li*' 
juices  and  aidH  digoftlion  fif  other  feedi* — It  liven.',  iiiviso/j 
aten,  improves  health,  increaneii  milk  flow  and  bring*  rapin 
ecouomiral  groHtli.    It  put*  mnre  money  into  your  pocket- 
REDUCES  COST  OF  RATION 

Replace  Mftme  of lh«  hrary  fcrda  In  vour  raiioa  with  lh«*  lJ0ht  and  IralliT  IMril  Mol«««^« 
Brrt  I'ulp.  §t'm  the  fir^at  vrfgrtahie  ft'^i  ft»r  all  animaU^thr  rf|(uUr  lupar  br«l 
■fl^r  Ihr  rxlrarlion  of  Mi|c*r'^all  thr  nulHtfoim  v«*|trlalil«  lUiura  of  t^«  bcct 
•re  retaised*   Preaeot  prirc*  mak^  tl  mnrr  than  ever  m  profitable  b«T« 

ORDER  EARLY 

RfHicnliM  thn  Jvaiaad  hj  fanner*  who  alrraily  know  the  valnr  of  DHrd  Mol«i*«« 
Rret  Palp  !■  Imrfr  aad  will  pull  bratilT  on  rarly  Mpplira^aioid  diMppolalaaal 
aad  4«lay  by  orrieHag  from  your  draler  nam, 

Bhlpmrnf*  madr  dlr««t  froflt  tmrtnrj  lorated  B«aiv»t  lo  bayer. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "Profilahlr  Feeding" 

THE     LARROWE     MILLING     COMPANY 

DepU  PF  S  Detroii,  Mieh. 


^putb^r 
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WK.  H1:N0RY.   Cattle   Supt. 
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iiil'l!    t'MIMS    Kn.iii    Kiinii»-r».    OnliMr.l.'. 
|n.l  r.in.i-.    i.i.ir  iiiil.lt.-  i.|ii|.l...viii.Mil.    It.tiill" 
Uiii-.-.      \' "    i>\f..nl.    I'll. 


D008 


I  III;  IM  lTU;s.    Two  lliHTK  of  itufTy   pup- 

'  iw  oi.i  .■ii,..ii!h  for  *'lirl«ii..ii«  -lui'iiifiit. 
ti.r.'.  I.li.ik  Mh.l  xliili'  ••..111.'  i..iiM'l'-.  »•■'•<'" 
Slil|.i»-.l   1'     .1     II.  Hii.-.ll     Mili.     II.  HI. 


il»-M.iirL'.     1'^.. 


|.h;ki,i:ii  niv  iti.ACK  .\N"i>  tan   itHttir- 

V  »l.;.ii<i.   riiii.r   m-x     l.»nK  "    Ki  iii.'N.    It.  •', 

J  ilil.ii.l    ('III,. 

fcl'.il  Mil.Wii    !•!  PS  -   Tlirii-    in..iilli«.    Ten 
^^r«    ri.ii,i|-,, ,,    I  iin.i-.    H.Mirvvlllf.     I'n. 

^1..Ui:i:i>  ..I  UMAX    POI.U'K    I'ni.i.l.^    iMllli 
■^  li.ril.;i     .;rillnli.     U.J.     »n»w>'ll.     I'll. 


MISCCI.I.AHSOTTS 


pv  r.I.VMi:  Tin;  III  LL  »lien  your  <-ow  doeii 

1*  ..r  .'.111  ..!tf>  l.nik:  >*•'»  <fnl.«  f..r  ont 
KUi  l.tr  tin*  cow^,  IM.'.limUI.  WtMMtnto.-k 
I.  ll.uiif  ;.    r.i.x   .'.!'  r.    Itriilnn.    \V«!-lilMelotu 


rii  rini  nrvivi.  t;oi.i»,  du.  nnit^i  i.-«.-iry. 

■Mill..    .■!.       S.I..I     I..     lii.tNTt      flllor.      Stlllloll 

Ilir-H.iii.    X.    \^ 

|il  liiKiKis.;.  r.  |iiv,  t\.:ir,  \,rr  roll    I'mwld. 
I  ('r  .irmiiir     Wliilkvr   llnw..    Mllli>.    Mb-». 

■AT  AND  GSAIH  WAtTTSD 

|MH|l  11.1.  .inilh,  r.ilnlm'H.  A|.|.l.'i.,  <•«!•• 
I'  iiii(.,ii.  <nrl..ii.l«.  I'Bv  lilch.'Ht  innrkol 
»»'  I'l.r  .111,  Alfnlfn  Ilni.  I'.iir  C.rn  r<-«. 
*ii'l.'  |.r.,,.,      jh.    Iln.iillt..ii    r..  ,    X.'w    I'HHtl.', 

8ITPATIOWS 

ti'i:iju:x(i:ii    \miiitiui  .<   MAiiiiiKu   max 

hi.  |,.l,  ,.1,    f:,r,i,     A.l<lri-«.    Il..\    !;T.    I'.'iin«.>l- 

l-,.i,i,,,      IT..i,.,rtli, 


PROMISES  of  marvelous  profits 
from  raising  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  muskrats  and  foxes  lead 
many  poor  people  to  invest  large 
sums  of  money  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  Companies  are  formed 
that  send  out  attractive  literature 
telling  of  the  profits  which  can  be 
obtained  and  offering  to  sell  brecdini 
stock.  In  a  number  of  cases  these 
connianies  guarantee  to  buy  back 
the  offspring  at  a  contract  price. 

H  indrods  of  complaints  have  been 
received  from  people  who  have  in- 
vested their  savings  in  these  schemes 
iMt  generally  the  money  is  lost  and 
very  little  can  be  done  about  It.  In 
one  Instance  a  group  of  five  people 
each  bought  a  doe  rabbit  from  one  of 
th  Me  companies  at  $100  each.  They 
sifcned  a  contract  which  stated  they 
should  raise  the  offspring  for  three 
weeks  and  at  that  time  the  company 
promised  to  pay  $20  for  each  of  the 
young  rabbits. 

The  difficulty  arose  when  they  pre- 
sented the  young  stock  and  the  firm 
refused  to  take  them.   I  do  not  know 
what    the    contract    contained,    but   I 
do  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  rabbits  at  $100  each.    People  seem 
to  forget  that  no  firm  is  giving  away 
something   for    nothing.     If    the    off- 
spring were  worth  $20  each  at  three 
weeks  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  firm 
would  share  these  profits  with  others. 
Some  time  ago  a  similar  case  was 
investigated    in    which    guinea    pigs 
were  sold.    The  firm  stated  that  they 
had  an  unlimited  outlet  for  the  young 
guinea  pigs  and  held  contracts  with 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  for  ex- 
perimental   work.     The    firm    told   of 
the  large  profits  to  be  made  by  rais- 
ing  guinea    pigs   and   offered   to   sell 
breeding  stock  and  to  buy  back  the 
offspring.      When     the     people     who 
bought  the  breeding  stock  at  a  high 
price  tried  to  sell  the  young  guinea 
pigs  to   the  firm,   the   price  was   too 
low  to  make  a  profit,  or  the  firm  re- 
fused to  buy  at  all.  stating  that  their 
contracts  were  filled. 

Some  of  these  companies  have  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  United 
States  posUl  authorities  for  sending 
fraudulent  matter  through  the  mail, 
but   others    spring   up   to   take    their 

place. 

There   are   men  who  have   made  a 
profit    In    raising    muskrats,    guinea 
pigs,  rabbits  and  foxes,  but  they  have 
loained  the  business  and  are  not  be- 
ginners.   The  fact   that  -some   people 
have  made  an  exceptional  success  In 
these  lines  enables  unscrupulous  firms 
to  lure  others  to  buy  their  stock  at 
exorbitant   prices.      In    general    "buy 
hark"     schemes     are     unsatisfactory 
whether    it    be    guinea    pigs    or    art 
work.    The  company  may  nut  be  dis- 
honest,   but   in    most   cases    the   pur- 
chaser   takes    all    the    risk    and    the 
( ompany  all  the  profit. 


DEPARTMENT 

-   per  insertion 

Minimum  charie  $1.20 
10c  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertion*  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AciTertlB^mpnts  In  th.-w  cluiiiiis  cover  farm*  for 
.ale  or  wanted,  help  or  »ltu«tlon.-.  wanted  lft».  >«•  • 
,eeiu  honey.  u...^d  Impl.-meuts  and  ina.l.lnery.  In 
fa«  snytblw  that  the  farmer  wl^he*  to  biiy.  »ell 
or    exehBiiee. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  %»  tme  word,  each  »n'«'«':^«'>'"-«'^i'«il""  ■"'' 
nimher.  Including  name  and  addref.;"  All  Bd%er- 
nlementa   aet   Jn   uniform    atyle.    uo  diK|.l«y    tyi*   or 

lliii<iration«. 

' Orders.    dUontlnusnces   and   ohanie  of  <-«|..»   m'\*\ 

reach  us  Thursday,  ten  day*  firevioiia  to  date-  of  Issue 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 

I2c  a  word 

Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


BABT    CHICKS 


no   YOIT  WANT  to  Illlike  luorc  money   froiii  your 
fall    and   wl^er  bn.iler.V   'f"'7, '•"■\,'.^':''r   'i*",;' 
will    live    weU    anil    grow    r.ii>l.ll.v.  ,Mor<-    "\"}^" 
erow.'rl    are    lurning    to    Hubbard    t"""",,,'  ''',^,'^ 
.  .K    ...nr   h...miie    thi'V    an-    a:«iir.'.l   of    unifoim 
uaUtv"  irk-    that    will    live    pra.-tl.  ally    l'"'"' 
mS    will    make   a    'i    lb.    broiler    in    eight    week>. 
Thev    in.."-    Hubbard    FarinV    .bi.ks    .ire    alw...«» 
l',^.ndai.le.     Ev.ry     .  hi.  k     we     s;-        U    ,.r.-i<e. 
Ir.'iu  our  own   Mraln   of   Hod'.,  ''ri'''    ' ' '%!?  , >  ' "V 
for  vlcor  and  rapid  k-rowth.   We  have  8.000  br.' 
Ine  blrdH  here  on  our  own  farms  and  iver)    bir.l 
l"*' bl  ™l-t.-»l.d    by    the    Slate     I  niver..l  y.      W 
cuaraiitee   full   salWfa.  tl..n   on   e%ery   ""••'<■'••,»"!' 
fun"  IKo    wronis    with    Hubbard    Farnij    .-hl.k;. 
(let    .'ur    .atab.gue.     Hubbard     Farms.     l*o.\    14-. 
Wulpole.    New    Hampshire. 


TVBKiJYS 


nvHY  rmCK  mVF.IlS  wh..  reBUlarly  niak.; 
mimey  iire  th^.se  that  buy  de|H-mlable  .lualij 
Ht  rk^»!.«Ml  traits  are  tra.isniilt.-.i.s  surely  In 
chi.kH  as  in  plants  ..r  animals.  I  rl.l  •  "  ^ 
ncara"  .hl.ks  are  bre<l  for  \lB..r.  IIVMl.lity. 
?a^"d  Kn''vth.  >->•"  "iKh  e«  pr.«ru.^t i.ui  l-.^-r.v 
l.re.der     Is     blo-l-tislMl.     Kvery     .hl.k     is     s..ld 

iider  a  J.sit  ve  Ruarantee  to  live  s..ven  da.vs^ 
Full  rounds  of  all  losses  pij-mpt  ly  luHde  In 
.IIL  ili.w  •Mt\  we  .lo  th  sY  Ite.a.is.'  y.'ars  ..i 
■,r^br.*^ri.,rf"r  vlB..r.  «i.l.  fr.-l..n.  fn....  .Jl- 
Tuse   make   it   saf.-   for  us  and   for  .»•">•  J^''     "" 

"ntrat.'  ..n  three  bre.-ds.  l*(thorns.  Ite.l-.  Har 
r..  Uo.ks.  S.iid  for  .atab.K.  <llv.-s  f ""  '^.^'"'i: 
',  I      valuable     I".nHr.v,     Information.  Masara 

IVultry    Farm.    l«..x    J.V    Hansomville,    -N.    \. 

STA.MIAKI.  IlltoII.KIl  rilllKS  .»«';hed  from 
ifr.-nt  biif  h.av  vw.iKlit  I'lymouth  U.-k,  Ited 
ni  .1  I  1  is.u  1.1  ■  J.rsey  IHa.  k  iSianl  I.11.-I. 
nrihiiiM  br.-.<Urs  Wyaii.lott.'.  OrpinBlous,  Kxtr.i 
yui  .1.  ... p.    fill.    •'""•Wet   «;hi.ks.    .i.iarau  e...l- 

t^  -Live.    vlB..t..iis.    b.althy.     Make    >..ii    Hi;    i''.' "-I 
.r..lit      QuI.k    .Icllverv.    •;emr...is    Ills.  ...in  .    \  al 
able      br.il.r      raisim:      suiiBesti..n>.         «  "l!"-'"'- 
free     Farm   S.rvi.  e.    Uoute  ^,    Tyr.iii.-.    IVima. 


ITKK  MAM.MtlTH  ISRON/.K  TIKKKYS.  Toinii, 
weiirht  25  lbs..  flll.UO.  Hens,  weichl  14  Hw., 
SH  (HI.  Toulouse  i;.-ese.  *;!..-.<l.  Satlsfa.lloii  Riiar- 
aiitei-.l.  T.   F.    Hurkhurt.  Itelinont.  Ohio. 

(i.il.D  COIN  -MAM.MiiTH  IIUONZK  TIUKKYS. 
I.r.-.l  froiu  Int.Tiiatioi.al  winners.  Y.arliiie  anil 
j..iinK  sto.k.  "Just  thiiUi  of  It."  .«S.OO  aiul  up. 
Mrs.    S.    Owi'ii.    .Seville.    (Iblu.       , 

TI'llKEYS.-  rure-breil  Manimoih  Itrou/.e.  Honr- 
boii  Ue<l.  NarraKanselt,  White  Hollan.l  Hena. 
Toms.  t'nrelat.Ml  pairs  iin.l  trios  Walter  Uros.. 
iv.whiiinii     r».iiil      iiliin. _^ 

n  KK  lUtKIl  .MAM.MOTH  l;Hi>.\/.F,  TIKKKY.**. 
Larire.  |.arlv-hBl.li.-.l.  Toms.  $n  ihi.  liens.  »ti.im. 
<;iiarai.t.-eil.    Mrs.   f.   K.    .M.fiunu.    Wllllaiiisburis. 

\V.    Va. 

l!KII>  Tl  UKKY  FAH.M.  Fri-ehold.  -V.  J.  Cholcr 
bretiline  st.sk  an.l  i«>ults.  X..  bla.kliead  for 
•Jii    y.-ar^. 

ItKO.NZE  TIUKKYS  -  Coldbank  .;«traifi  goml 
tv|«-  and  niBrkings.  1. 000  fine  birds,  rioudlaml 
Farm.     Kemiett    Square.    T». 

Pt  HK  IlItKI)  MAMMOTH  ItRONZK  TIIIKEYH. 
Hens,    live:    tonis,    eicht.    Ijirge.    I,.    A.    It..|lyson. 

Fraiiietown.    W.    Va. 

STVTE  SHOW  CHAMrniX  l«r..nx.'  T.irkeys. 
r.iiff  lS...ks.  LlRht  llrahmas.  Itoii.-n  llii.  ks  Cat'i- 
|..ir.  J.  r.  Clipp  &  Son.   r..\l>    (■Miii|.b.llsl.iiru.lnd. 

SEEDS   AND    inmSEBZES 


niirK  I'UU'F-S  fl  T  C.  IKM>  if  ..r.br.d  ii..» 
f.r  sprinK  shipm.nt.  Itesl  r.KK  .;<tr.iin  W  hi  .• 
I  echorns.  lie.  .'r.ls  t..  :tJO  eci:«  (;.iHra..t.e.l  |.. 
Ilvfaml  ..i.tlay  or.linary  .  hi.  ks.  /"';•'',-:.""'%.','' 
pullets,  hens.  .-o.  kerels  at  barcnin  pri.i'S  l.lB 
iitaloB  an.l  s,-.  ial  pri.  .■  -',[•■•■••,,  •;,•" 
Ferris.    I.HO    Fnion,    Uran.l    Kapi.i-.     'i"  o 

<<TVTE  sri'EnVISKI)  rillOKS.  Every  breisl.r 
om.lal  V  .1  lied  au.t  ban.l.-d.  White  I.<;<? '""'' 
one  hundred  and  ten  .loilars  th..u>aii.l.  I.in.t.ln 
way    Hatchery.    fhaii.b«rsl.iirg.    I  .i 

F.MJU.SH  WHITE  I.KIJHOUXS.  <"•''' !"-VfiT."'. 
.-.M  kerels  and  puUets.  Klnier  W  hisler,  .New  \  lib. 
ra.  ^ 


PKMH     AMI    AIM'I.E    TIIKES    .1.     AXIl    IP. 
V..ll,.w   an.l   r.l.Msl   K.ii    IH-li.  i.>.i-.   t;ra|sv|ii..»,   Jc. 
IMuiiis      |H-nrs.     .h. Tries,     nuts.     tMTries,    jH-t-ans. 
..niiiiii.Mitals      Fr.e    laial.m      T.i.n.s....     .N.irsery 
f.mipanv.     Vm\     1-'5,     flevelanil.      lenn. 

.<l'Kli     fOllN.      l.an.asl.r     Siir.-     Cnip.     Sele.  tf.l 
,iir-       *L'..-.il     l..isli.-l.     Sample  rieii-ani  view. 

.■Sil.tsblirvvine.     r.i. 


I'ult  SVI.E.     Home  (irown  n.'v.Ts.   Tiiuxtht^  nnd 
all  Flel.l  Seeils.   I'.  J.  Cover  S»'e«l  Co...  Mt.  l>Uead, 

llhii. 


BABW    EQUIPMENT 


POVXiTmT 


ItHODE  ISI.A.NII  UEDS.  Hoth  .^.mbs.  Toiker 
..  s  and  {•ullets.  .lark  r.-.l.  from  ,i..le.l  In.vers 
:ilst    year.    I.in.-    Itob<-rts,    K.iltnnhMni.    Ohio. 


Dvoza 


WHITE       MlSt'OVV       IlirKS. 
M.    V.    Cal.lvv.il.     l.NlN.n.    Ohio. 
AUEbTS 


Trios,      »7.00. 


CIIIMBH  STAXCHlti.NS  ar.-  n«raniee.l  t* 
Please  I  lie  purchaaer.  They  are  »hlp|ied  subject 
t,.  (rial  In  the  buyers  stable.  They  are  rl«ht 
M>,.  steel  partitions.  staIN  nnl  sian.hlona 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
.iil.erbarn  equipment.  Send  f.ir  booklet.  W  Infhrtip 
W     Kunbar.   East   Street.   Forrestviile     C.iuii. 


HAT   AWS   OBAOf 


lull  S  VI.E.  -Alfalfa.  Timolliv.  il.n.-r  Mixed. 
Ih.llver.sl  pric's  giiote<1.  Write  lis  John  l»*-vlln 
Hay    C....    Wl    X.irth    Clark    Str.-et.    Chi,  .ii:".    III. 

Full  SALE.  Alfalfa,  timothy.  .  lov.r  ml\.-.l.  all 
irra.les  of  straw,  beet  y>\\\\>.  Allanlb  1  radln* 
C.irp  .    In...    ArllnittMn.     N.    J  


KVU.N  IU»i  MONEY  selling  CobbS  s.-.il»  of 
o'l'inlltv  Uepresentatives  waiileil  for  I'liher  spar.- 
!fr  full  till..-  »..rk.  outnt  fre.v  Writ,  for  i.ir 
ti.'iilars.    Cobb   Co.    Franklin.    Mass  ^ 

viVTV  MuIlF  S.M.ESMEN  f.>r  famous  \  .ler 
Van  irli  11.  ts.-  VirBe  C.-mmlssl,.,.,  William 
i.rl.ir  Mover  Ij»lH.ral..ries.  In...  M.-.  haul<»b.ir«. 
I*a. 


VI.F\I.FA     HAY.     Car    I.ils    f.«r    sale.      Clms     B. 
\Vinc.     II.    !'.    .Me.hanbsburit,    Ohio.  


TOBACCO 


BSVCATXOVAXt 


WANTEl.  IM.MEUIATELY.  MEN  WOMEN.  18- 
month.  Steady  enipb.yment :  I*'"'  '"::'<«'';"'oV  »VSi 
.-..I  luialify  for  «;overnmeiit  Job*.  »»-?;»-?" 
mon  pdu.-alinn  sulTI.-ient ;  Thousands  Neede.1 
«"nrlv     Write   OrmenI    In.stitute.   .I*!.    St     l.ouis. 

Mo  .  't.i  l>av. ^— 

IIF  VI  Jor.S  OPEN.  Auto  me.  hnni.s  earn  »40.(I0 
lo  »l(ioiai  isr  w.-.k  I..Brn  in  a  few  w.-,'ks. 
'write  f..r  'bi*  free  l-~.k  nn.  tuition  rat.s. 
MiSvvi.-n.v's.     P.pl.     .\  111.    Cleveland,    ohl.. 


.iMOKEKS  Save  real  money  by  ;•."'••'''>«..,<''• 
r.-.  I  from  fa.  t..ry  <;oo.l.  mild  .'»  «  iears  *i.*» 
l».r  Itat  prepaid.  Satlsfa.  ti..n  tJuamnti-.-.l.  to«- 
i,„.l..lile    Clpir   C...    IVpt.    S.    IiHllaslovvu^    '  " 

Ii:\F  TOBACCO.-  Chewlnd.  5  ikviuwIs H..'*: 
io  \'M  ».-t  SmoklnB.  10.  »2  (Ml  Sall-fa.  tion 
liuaranteed      I'av      I'ostmnn.         I  iiit.-.l     I  armera, 

llardwell,    Kentmky. . 

SMOKINI!.  — in  imuiida.  $1.2tl;  Chewlmj.  $1  <»; 
IMu|t«.    Twists   4(5,   »1  «0,    F.rii.-t    «  lioal.-     XMnBO. 

k>^ 

.to  CHEWINtl  TWIST.  »l.(«  r.»t|wl'l.  National 
T..ba.<'.  Co..    I>i:it.    radii.ah.    Kv 


FOB   TBZ  HOKB 


CFWIT."*-    Hanil      aele.  |i-d      ami      -helb-.l        10 
l-.mi.ls    »1.(I0.     W.     W.    WilllaMiv     (iiiltm.iri.     I.a. 


OUNCB.  OP  PRBVBN- 
TION  1$  WOftTH  A 
POUND  OPCURB.^ 
_     —EVEN  INA 

C  H  I  N\  N    ■  V 


^PJ^^^jP^' 


\0RV   SALT  ON  THE 
PIRE  WHBN  VOU 
HAVE  A  HOTELAU 
OiHQ.       _ 


W. 


PnOM  BURNING 
SALT  LOOSBNSAMD 

,-  COTS  THE  SOOT. 

ieURNINQOLOOnV  CELLS  HAS 

"same  EFPECTl 


'gUWIINGeATTeRlfS 

\  THE  Soot, PAT. 

V  ^.'OU  SHOULD 


StiHE  *n'  \  OONT  MEtX) 
-Tfc  .THANlfi.  T»»E  BAT- 
TeiiX  ONPtllTHE  SeaTO 
ME  CAH  ^>TAtn*0  BuuRMIM 
J  -fMis  ri^AiJN.M  AN  tJEPOUR 
1  KMOwtO  iTwftO  QO^i  .SlJMT 
TK«5O04MTM    eOTTOM  ^V    >1E 

,NOO  SOOT    _  ,,^      , 


Old' 


Build -Remodel 

Ventilate  or  Equip  : 

AHog  House,  Pairq  Barn  i 

Horse  Barn  or  Ponltiij  J 

House  Until  You  Get  1 

Our  Free  Book  ■* 


Tells 
Why 


%W4 

mm 


:!« 


ftIllL:l>SjLlMlllll 


Cost 


Labor  SatIbc 
Dairy 


FREE 


How  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


The  Jain«way  book  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re- 
modeling or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience   in   planning   and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  Wc 
can  idso  tell  you  bow  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 
save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 
every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
placed   and  the  whole  general  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  so  that 
.the  light,    air,   heat   and   moisture 
Jwill  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 
•short,    the    Jamesway    service   will 
save  you  all  regrets  aad  costly  mis- 
takes. 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LFSS 

Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  th«  complete  line  of  James- 
way  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups.  Litter 
Carriers,  etc..  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In- 
cubators. Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip- 
ment for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our 
extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 
facttiring  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 
designed— MORE  practical— LONGER  last- 
ing equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs  »• 
or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
complete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
money -making  equipment  for  any  farm  build- 
ing. That's  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
run.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  sec  for  yourself. 


and  Saves  Costly  lllistak< 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  reniodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house-or  if  you  arc  considering  the  purchase  of  bb 
saving,  time-saving  equipment  for   such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out 
coupon  below  ai\d  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our  valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  buildinii 
modeling  or  improving  any  farm  buUding,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  h 
Jamesway  helps  farmers  save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you 
planning  in  any  farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  - 
economical  way  and  save  you  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 

Planning  New  9^  f'**  ^  **"* 

aut  Jamesway    farm  « 

BmiOlnSS     neers  and  service  depar 
will  help  you  plan  your  buildings  to  ( 
you  exactly  the  arrangement  you  wi 
convenient,  handy,  yet  save  you  •  wj 
money  in  consUuction  and  matentt  r^ 

RemOdellnS  Get  the  most  out^ 
your  old  building.  The  Jamesway  Bo 
and  the  Jamesway  Service  Departmarti 
show  you  how  to  get  the  niost  foe  " 
money  on  any  remodeling  job. 

«am*aifimv    Find  out  how  Ja 
•PainCBWWjr    £^^i„^3havepu. 

YCniilatlOn  ted  the  VcntUatiooS 
tem  for  Bams  and  Poultry  Houaes joj 

to  keep  th«in  warmer  in  winter     > ""!"  "^Jf^ 
—drier  the  whole  year  round— P^vcot** 
iocrcMC  production  •BAm»\^yo^  "frtU^ 
Send  the  coupon  below  and  Sad  out  au  aw^i 


TiBiC  SaTlac 
.jjrSavtasr 
PovltryHm 


Complete  VcatilatiOB 
Systems  for  Bai 
and  Poaltry  Hoi 


Mail  Coupon  Today! 


Lcam  all  about  Jamcsway's  complete  aervice 

New  Jamesway  Brooder  House 

IVforo  y<iu  Iniy  nr  I. mid  .1  Uroxlir  lliiiiio' 

iim-siiK.iir  ilii    N<»  J-iiin-way.  ll  s 

cniirily  diUrn  ni  —  hrai)  and  slunild- 

tf  ;itx)vrthi-niiill.llii»in-*ulali'dr«rf» 

and  «.iIIh —  niti.il  » iiwli iw  sitshcn — 

tian'«>ni  v<nlil;itin|S»indiiw«— ■l(IO'"J 

^unvhiiK'on  llir  ll<»ir— --ixi  iHlwn-on 

il<««r  —  coinptite  l)uiH  in  v<  niiUilinB 

Kystt-m — snuikr  siatk  huill  inio  roil 

vcniilHtfir  -  -  wiiitii  |i>ini^ — iiocold 

ciM-mrs  —  nil  dr.iliy  sjnit*    t«imes 

kiKickn)  «l<iwn  in  sn'tiionit  — t-asy  to 

eTtrl.  II   !•.  built  riiilil.   lull   is  n<>l 

iiinn^ivi-      lii~l  I  111  kind  ii(  Hrmidrr  Housr  YOl'  want 


Check  coupon,  telling  us  what  you 
are    interested    in,    and 
we  will   send   you   the 
Jamesway  book  which 
tells    you    just   what 
you  want    to   know. 


VIM 


!■■  ■■»••■•»»■■■»■■■■»»■•" 

M<m  COTipon  to  Offle*  IVosmt  Yow 

JAMES  MK<;.  CO.,  I>ept.  «9J.^  ,,,,1^ 

n.  Atkinson.  Wi«.  Elmira.  N.  Y.  ,Minn^.|»'  ' 

JAMIiHWAY  LTIK.  WeMon.  ObI..  taoada 
Send  mi-  vour  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  inlcTWli^  in 
□  Building         DRcmodolinK         D  Equipimig         □  V..  "U'  • 
DC«iw  Barn  DHors.  Barn  yu.^i,i,„u  Til' 

I  would  al«.  liki-  inf.irmation  on  D  Niw  IlealiiiB  J\y';|.''"| ''''    Kuoip- 
lluuM     D  Nrv  Pointed  Arch  I'oullry  llouM-    O  Uairy  bai"  •'•M 
nimi    □  Poultry  Flock  Equipraeul. 


Nani»     . .    

P.  «> 
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